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Iimterview Witla Secretary the Treasury 


United States are old enough to vote. To 
them are intrusted the destinies of the other 
55,000,000. If the 55,000,000 adults could all 
go to Washington and get the facts about their Government, 435 
members of the House of Representatives and ninety-six members 
of the United States Senate would be visibly impressed. Parti- 
sanship would be swept aside—the labels Republican and 
Democratic would be as meaningless as they were in wartime. 

But 55,000,000 people can’t go to Washington; they 
depend instead on their representatives in both Houses 
of Congress. These elected representatives have always 
had varying theories of what they were supposed to 
represent. First there is the view that a member of 
Congress must do as the influential groups of voters 
in his district want him to do. Then there is the 
broader idea that laws should be made not for 
the benefit of a section or group or class but for 
the whole nation. Most of the men elected to 
Congress have spent their lives absorbed in the 
issues of local politics. Their business experi- 
ence and knowledge of financial affairs are not 
always comprehensive. They are, after all, 
political persons. 

In contrast sits a man in the Treasury 
Department who never was elected to public 
office, who never had much to do with politics 
and has no political aim, who looks at things 
upon the whole in the way 55,000,000 people 
would have him look, who has made a financial 
success in his private business, who is not 

under obligation to any interest or group of 
interests in America, who is sixty-eight years of 
age, and has nothing to gain or lose but a repu- 
tation for honesty and business sense, and whose 
only ambition in public office is to serve the 
American people effectively and to the best of his 
ability. Such a man happens to be the Secretary 

_ of the Treasury and the friend at large of the Amer- 

ican people on money matters. 

What Mr. Mellon says about the facts of Govern- 
ment can be accepted as the truth. Differences of 
opinion there may be as to the remedies he proposes, but 
as to the diagnosis of what is happening under the present 
system of taxation no one can speak with greater authority, 
not even the President of the United States, who takes Mr. 
Mellon’s facts and figures and builds his policies accordingly. 

The secretary was warned by the politicians that he must not 
raise the question of tax reduction this year because the radicals would 
press for a program so extreme that it would put the Administration in 
power on the defensive. He was told tax reductions would prevent a 
- bonus to the able-bodied ex-service men, and he still didn’t understand how that altered 

his obligation to tell the country that if conditions continued favorable the Treasury 
would be receiving annually $300,000,000 more than it needed to meet its obligations, 
and that this surplus should be used to reduce the burden of taxation on all the peo- 
- ple—in other words, that the country could either permit government expenditures 
. to grow and thus keep on paying the present rate of taxes or else keep expenses 
, 
, 


Hesse million men and women in the 


down and enable the taxpayers to retain more of their earnings for themselves. 


How the Surtax Kills Productive Industry 


“TO YOU want a tax system that is productive of revenue,’’ he asks the American 
people, ‘‘ or one that is repressive and failing in productiveness? One road leads to 
more income for the Government, more for yourselves, an evenly distributed tax burden 
and better business conditions. The other road has brought less revenue; taxes in a 
large part have been so prohibitive that they have been avoided, and the productive 
power of the nation has been artificially restrained. The choice is yours.” 
_ Mr. Mellon almost never makes a speech. He rarely gives an interview for publication. 
He is unassuming and shrinking from publicity or public attention. He was persuaded 
(o explain the nation’s tax problem because he felt the people were entitled to the facts 
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on a subject little understood and easily misrep- 
resented. 

For two hours we talked of how the development 
of the business of the country was being held back 
by unsound taxation, how costs of production and the cost of living 
were swollen by the tax burden, how the farmer was bearing a 
burden of taxes directly and indirectly which was eating up his 

margin of profit, how even the rebuilding of Europe is being 
held in check by the high rates of interest being charged 

foreign people for their borrowings on this side of the 
Atlantic, how as a consequence foreign exchange is upset, 
how nearly 6,000,000 taxpayers with incomes ranging 
from $1000 to $5000 a year are being forced to give of 
their earnings to the Government in larger share than 
would be necessary if the confiscatory surtax had 
not eaten away initiative in business and induced 
taxpayers to avoid investments on which the 

Government could collect a substantial revenue, 

and how large a measure of relief would be 

given to all classes of people, particularly the 
wage earners, by adopting the Treasury’s recom- 
mendations for tax reduction all along the line. 


Everyone Affected 


a HAT was the original theory on which 
asurtax was based?’’ I began. “‘Howdid 
we get that kind of tax into our system?”’ 
“The surtax is the outgrowth of war condi- 
tions,” replied Mr. Mellon. “It was based on 
the idea that if the income of A is twice as 
large as that of B, then A pays not twice as 
much tax as B but four or five times as much tax. 
“It is a progressively increasing tax which runs 
from 1 per cent all the way to 50 per cent. And 
besides that, of course, the same taxpayers who 
are subject to it must pay the normal tax of 4 per 
cent on the first $4000 of their income and an addi- 
tional 8 per cent tax on all their income above that, 
so that some people actually pay 58 per cent of their 
incomes to the Government.” 
“But,” I suggested, “will not the average man say, 
‘What difference does it make? Why shouldn’t the man 
who is making a large income pay the much greater propor- 
tion to the Government?’”’ 
“That is exactly it,’ rejoined the secretary. ‘‘If we could get 
the revenue it might be all right from that point of view, but it 
isn’t working out that way. We are losing the revenue and at the 
same time forcing into wrong channels the funds that should be used in 
productive enterprises. The usual argument in favor of high surtaxes is 
that people should be taxed according to their ability to pay. But in 
practice that theory has its limitations. History has shown that there always is a point 
of diminishing returns beyond which taxes cannot be pushed, if the revenue receipts are to 
be maintained. In wartime it is at one point, in peacetime at another, for if the tax 
is not productive of revenue the whole purpose of the tax is lost. Taxes cease to be 
productive when they are oppressive, and this results in so many different disturbances 
to the economic life of our people that high living costs, decreased opportunities for 
everybody and other ill effects are bound to follow. 

“Indeed, the subject of taxation cannot be viewed as affecting only the incomes of 
the 7,500,000 income-tax payers. Taxes are inseparably interwoven with business 
conditions and business development. They are ultimately felt by the consumers—the 
entire 110,000,000 people in America. 

‘So in framing a tax law we should not be so solicitous about particular groups of 
individuals as we should be of the benefits to the country as a whole. The burden falls 
on all the people, and in developing its plans for tax reduction it has been the Treasury’s 
effort to distribute the benefits directly over all classes of taxpayers, and at the same time 
indirectly to give the utmost possible encouragement toconstructive business development. 
There is no satisfaction in a tax law which doesn’t get the revenue and at the same time 
actually retards business development. It is an axiom that you can’t force a man to work 
against his will, Labor insists upon its right to quit work whenever a wage commensurate 
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with effort is not forthcoming. So also it can be 
taken for granted that capital will not work if the 
return is not worth while. 

“The condition of affairs we have today is one 
in which capital is not working and producing 
revenue as it should. I say a condition, because 
the facts are available to prove it. I advised Con- 
gress two years ago of this danger, and the statis- 
tics of what has happened since then prove again 
that an unscientific method of taxation will not 
get so much revenue as a tax system lower in 
rates but more scientifically applied. 

“For instance, in the year 1916 there were 1296 
persons in the United States who on their income- 
tax returns showed that they were receiving a 
taxable income of $300,000 a year or over. The 
total amount of the income of these 1296 persons 
was approximately $1,000,000,000 that year. By 
analyzing the income-tax returns we found that 
of that $1,000,000,000, $706,000,000 came from 
dividends on stock and interest on investments 
generally. 

“But every year since then we have noticed a 
decline in the number of persons in this class of 
returns. For instance, in 1918 it dropped to 627, 
and finally in 1921 only 246 persons were in the 
group of incomes of $300,000 or over, and the total 
amount of their taxable income from dividends 
and interest on investments amounted to only 
$155,000,000, as against $706,000,000 in 1916. 

“Now the figures show that the American peo- 
ple, as a whole, produced much less income five 
years ago than they have this past year. Yet the 
Government got more money from the people 
of means then than it is getting now. It sounds 
like a paradox, I know, to say that the Govern- 
ment gets less money under higher surtax rates 
than under lower rates; but that is exactly what 
happens nevertheless. 

“Henry Ford tells us in his autobiography how 
many more automobiles he was able to sell every 
time he reduced the price. Probably his market is 
ten times as large at the present price as it would 
be at twice the price.” 


Lawful Tax Evasion 


Al HAVE the same idea that we could get people 
to buy taxable securities in very much larger 
volume instead of tax exempts if we were to re- 
duce the surtaxes to the scale reaching to a 25 per 
cent maximum as compared with a scale reaching 
to a 50 per cent maximum.” 

“Do you think,”’ I asked Mr. Mellon, “that a 
large number of people are evading income taxes 
by failing to report their sources of income or by 
other devices?”’ 

“Of course there is no way of telling exactly,” 
answered the secretary. ‘‘As far as we know, the 
percentage of unlawful evasion is small. I am 
really surprised that there aren’t more cases of 
fraud. There isn’t so much of it, although there 
is always, and always will be, a certain propor- 
tion. Of course there may be some cases done so 
skillfully that we have not discovered them. But 
it isn’t so large a number. The great bulk.of the 
people are inherently honest. What really happens 
is that taxpayers so far as possible put trans- 
actions into a form that will not yield taxable in- 
come, because otherwise too much of the income 
to be derived would have to be given up in taxes.” 

“Do you think that much of the money ordi- 
narily invested in securities of a productive kind 
and in business is being used to buy the bonds of 
states and cities which under the Federal Consti- 
tution at present cannot be taxed by the na- 
tional Government?’ was my next question. 

“Yes,’’ replied the secretary, “‘much of it is 
being invested that way. Fully $11,000,000,000 
worth of such securities have been issued and are 
outstanding. The city of New York alone has a 
debt of more than $1,000,000,000, and yet before 
the World War the entire public debt of the 
United States wasn’t so large as that. The ease 
with which states, counties and towns can bor- 
row has its serious disadvantages, as I shall pres- 
ently explain. But even this is not so dangerous 
to our economic system as the ill effects of a wrong 
theory of taxation on the everyday transactions 
of modern business. I know of dozens of cases 
myself in which men who normally lend their cap- 
ital to expand the business of the nation have re- 
frained from doing so because it isn’t worth while. 

“T heard of a case lately in which a man has a 
220-acre tract of coal land adjoining a going mine. 
The owners of the neighboring mine are working 
up to it and wanted to lease it. He could lease the 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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HEN Floyd McEwen returned to Hunts- 
boro, at the conclusion of the Interna- 


tional League season, he was received 


was no sense in offering him the keys of the city, 
for it was wide open at both ends, anyway; but 
the Tradesmen’s Association gave a Dutch lunch 
at the fire house and presented him with a silk 
umbrella; the Huntsboro A. C., at its annual 
banquet, tendered him a solid-gold watch charm, 
studded with one diamond; and the Board of 
Selectmen voted an appropriation of $32.50 out 
of the unexpended lighting and sewer funds, to 
purchase him a gold spectacle case suitably in- 
scribed. It was a brilliant per- 

sonal triumph, and it was also 

retributive justice; for when an 

entire community has chanted 

Bawby Ephalunt at you for 

seventeen weary years, simply 

because you happen to be built 

along the standard specifications t 
of an ice wagon, and then when, 
having put on specs, you sud- 
denly bloom out as a crack 
knuckle-ball pitcher, the young- 
est ever signed by the Goliaths— 
but farmed out to Jersey City— 
and then when, in your very first 
campaign, you win eight games 
out of twelve, and crash the old 
apple for an average of .346, why, 
naturally, something elegant 
ought to be done about it. 

Furthermore, his heroic status 
was aptly framed by his new 
wardrobe. Clothed in transcend- 
ent brightness he outshone them 
all, including Solomon and the 
lilies of the field. He alone was 
draped in the latest novelty 
shade of olive green, with the 
coat fastened by a single metallic 
button at the waist. Of the visi- 
ble silk shirts, his own romped 
away with the trophy by an easy 
margin of about four colors; and 
there was none other in the whole township 
who could challenge his pale-gray derby, 
decorated with a brown silk band into which 
a tiny red feather was thrust—a combina- 
tion which his haberdasher in Jersey City 
had assured him was the ultimate full- 
tongued ery in gents’ nobby furnishing. 

Finally, his bank roll was so noble in its 
embonpoint—two twenties, yolks turned out- 
ward, incasing thirty fives and fifty ones, 
with a two-inch rubber band as surcingle— 
that many of his former cronies had been 
exalted merely by hefting it. 

Surely his demeanor, then, should have 
been geared to his fame and his prosperity; 
but, although in public he did habitually chew the cud of 
glory, yet in the sanctity of his home his behavior resem- 
bled that of a dejected undertaker. Once inside the patri- 
archal dwelling—and sometimes hardly pausing to fill his 
pockets with doughnuts—he retired within the bosky re- 
cesses of his soul, whence he repeatedly wafted an abysmal 
sigh which stirred the very window curtains. It also stirred 
his mother to profound sympathy. 

From the outset his mother had declined to join in the 
universal homage. The only distinction she had pinned on 
him was the Order of the Bath, with a bar of yellow soap. 
She was proud of his trappings, his ovations and his 
booty of commemorative merchandise; but fundamentally 
Floyd was still her infant, and quite as transparent as 
when he had wept because she wouldn’t buy him a panther 
from the current circus. And so presently she got her arm 
part way around him and made sundry maternal cluckings. 

“Now: I know what you done, Floyd,” she said. ‘It 


' sticks out just as plain’s a woodchuck with the double 


mumps. Last July you had two different separate girls. 
You had Edna Swan and you had Myrtle Schweinfelder. I 
don’t s’pose you could had any intentions, praises be, 
even if I was married at sixteen myself, and we begun in 
two rooms and a oil heater your pa hired for fifty cents a 
month—good grief’s sake alive, the way kerosene’s gone 
up !—but what you done, Floyd, you got acquainted with 
some other girl down to that Jersey City place, and got a 
mash on her, and you just tell your ma all about it.” 

The leading cub pitcher of the International League 
wriggled loose. 
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“Drink it All Up. That’s the Way They Make 'Em to New York. Everythin’ in it 


But the Kitchen Sink’’ 


“Aw, you make me sick to my stummick, ma!”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she said patiently, ‘‘that’s another one of 
the signs. But after Edna and Myrtle gets back from their 
vacations, and you see how sweet and wholesome and pure 


‘they both look, why, you wouldn’t no more think about 


any city girl than you would a busted punkin.” 

With a low moan of distress, the Bawby Ephalunt fled 
upstairs to his own room, where in shatter-pated misery he 
paced the floor until the beams shook. It was precisely the 
advent of Myrtle and Edna which had caused apprehension 
to pasture upon him so richly. For at parting, last July, he 
had privately told each of them—and each of them con- 
sidered the other as something the cat had brought 
in—that he was her gentle, perfect knight, and hers exclu- 
sively. Blind to the future, blinder even than a bandaged 
mole, he had kissed them both with some degree of linger 
and adhesion. But shucks! That was almost three months 
ago, and consequently outlawed by the statute of limita- 
tions. He was still willing to be friends with them, of 
course—why, darn it, hadn’t he brought Myrtle a filigree 
souvenir spoon from Toronto and Edna a celluloid paper 
cutter with a peephole in the handle and a cute view of 
Niagara Falls?—but suppose, instead of recognizing the 
inexorable flight of time, they either of them expected him 
to rake over the clinkers of the dead past and go on being 
radiant with divine ardor! Sweet cooky! He couldn’t give 
it to them where the rooster got the ax, for if it was Edna 
she’d be hopping mad, and if it was Myrtle she’d bawl, and 
the first thing you knew he’d be hauled up for—for jilt- 
ment. But that wasn’t the worst of it, Suppose both that 
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team of quinces should be after him! How in Sam 
Hill was he ever going to keep them apart? And 
how could he counterfeit two simultaneous and 
holy passions, anyhow, when a third—ah, but the 
third was the genuine and warranted article— 


gnawed at his quivering vitals? How could he 
ever thus profane the sacred memory of Miss 
Marybell Grady, steno, of Jersey City? 

Marybell! What a name, conspicuous and sub- 
lime, and how worthy of the goddess who bore it! 
Not a common name like Myrtle or Edna, which 
deadened the imagination like so many layers of 
piano felt; but one to provoke sonnets like Sheets 
and Kelley wrote, only longer. And oh, what a 
girl she was! Floyd sat down on his trunk and 
suffered for her until the cross slats became too 
insinuating, after which he moved over to the bed 
and went on suffering from there. Marybell! He 
whispered it to himself feverishly. Marybell! 

At this moment Mr. McEwen 
shouted upstairs, ‘‘ Hey, Floyd, if 
you’re gonna eat your pork and 
beans with us, you better get a 
move on!” 

Temporarily, the Bawby 
Ephalunt was revolted; but after 
reflecting that even the most re- 
fined amour must sometimes de- 
scend to the vulgarity of dining, 
he also descended. 

To Mr. McEwen, his son’s no- 
toriety was a biting comment on 
ed the farce of human existence, as 
: well as a distinct personal slur on 
himself. Why, the big overgrown 
lummox had actually had his pic- 
ture printed in the New York 
newspapers !—a luster shared by 
only one other resident of Hunts- 
boro, and hers was merely in con- 
nection with a testimonial for a 
lung cure. Not yet eighteen, he 
had received official gifts from a 
grateful commonwealth, whereas 
his father’s sole political achieve- 
ment had been to lose the nomi- 
nation once for overseer of the 
poor. Hedrew down more money 
i for pitching a single tomfool ball 
i game than his father could earn 
by using his brains two mortal 
weeks in a row—and his father 
was an educated man, a Ph.G. 
You couldn’t blame Floyd for it, 
exactly, but it was certainly a 
funny position for a diligent and 
deserving parent, who had never 
had any luck. Mr. McEwen 
wasn’t even consoled by the rec- 
ollection that half Floyd’s salary 
accrued to himself by virtue of 
the advantage he had taken of 
Floyd’s minority. He had refused to execute the Goliath 
contract in Floyd’s name unless there were a division of 
spoils. Whereupon Floyd had pitched twelve games and 
doubled his father’s income. The money came in handy, 
but the principle was demoralizing. It only went to show 
that true merit was an exploded theory and that things 
weren’t what they used to be. Nevertheless, Mr. McEwen 
was prepared to capitalize his son’s publicity. 

“‘Now listen here to me, Floyd! I don’t want you 
should laze around much longer. How’d you like a job of 
work down to the Cash Pharmacy?”’ 

Floyd didn’t hear him. He was thinking of Marybell 
Grady, for whom, at sight, he had instantly begun dying 
of love. If ordinary beauty weaves a silken bond, hers had 
woven an ox chain. He had known her for only a very short 
spell; but when he had prayed for a photo to assuage the 
torment of a separation which would seem eternal she had 
shyly yielded him two cabinets and four ping-pongs, taken 
on the beach at Canarsie. Even now he transported one of 
the ping-pongs as close to his heart as the tailoring of his 
Kampus Kut Klothes permitted. Anatomically speaking, 
it was nearer to the large intestine, but that was the cutter’s 
fault, and not Floyd’s. The vision of a waking dream, she 
was; she was.a pippin. He sighed in reminiscence. 

“Floyd, what’s the matter with you—got the heaves? 
I said, you come on down and clerk for me and I’d pay you 
ten dollars wages.”’ 

Floyd regarded him vaguely. 

“Oh! Why, I kinda—caleulated I was worth quite a 
little Jot more’n that, pa.” 
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“My gorry, but you have got too big for your britches! 
Do you mean to sit there and suppose you’d find anybody 
in Huntsboro’d rise ten dollars?”’ 

“Ayop,” said Floyd, gazing past him to the shores of 
fair and distant Jersey. ‘‘Slews of ’em. They kinda figure 
I’d toll in trade. The Eagle House offered me sixteen.” 

Mr. McEwen leaned back, gorged 
with dismay. 

“What? Sixteen dollars?”’ 

“Well,’’ responded Floyd from 
the clouds, ‘‘if I was a Chink and 
I said sixteen, maybe it would have 
to mean sixteen 
yons—if I was a 
Chink. And if I was 
one of these cock- 
kneed Britishers and 
I said sixteen, maybe 
it would mean six- 
teen sterlings. But 
when I and you talk 
the good old Amer- 
ican language, pa, 
and I say sixteen, I 
certainly mean six- 
teen Jewish flags.”’ 
HeretheBawby Eph- 
alunt removed his 
spectacles and pol- 
ished them in a fold 
of the tablecloth. 
“But seein’ where 
after all’s said and 
done you're in the 
family, pa, maybe 
I’d think over this 
ten—providin’ you 
throwed mein arake- 
off on all these goods 
T sold.”’ 

Mr. McEwen loos- 
ened his waistcoat so 
as to breathe more 
heavily. 

“Floyd, if any of us boys’d 
ever been as flip’s that to my 
father, he’d snaked us out in 
the woodshed so fast you 
couldn’t see the dust.”’ 

“Oh, well,” said the Bawby 
Ephalunt from the depths of 
his nocturne, “‘I guess maybe 
your pa didn’t have no boys with my athaletic reputation. 
Maybe I’m more muscly than you was. That makes the 
difference.” 

Here Floyd’s mother charged into the arena. 

“Now, Floyd, you shouldn’t be too conceity and 
graspin’. Your pa’d be a perfectly lovely boss for you. He 
ain’t a hard driver, and you seldom ever hear him swear 
a cross oath. And a drug clerk’s a tony enough job for 
anybody, even if he is you. And, pa, them hotel 
folks are awful shrewd bargainers. If they bid Floyd six- 
teen, they know he’d be an awful live bait for customers. 
So why couldn’t you say i 

‘Well, if you’ll hold your clack a minute,” declared 
Mr. McEwen plaintively, ‘‘I was just fixin’ to say it. 
How about seven dollars, Floyd, and a quarter the profits 
on what the both of us sold?” 

He had figured it out in his head. If Floyd ever got up to 
sixteen dollars on that Machiavellian basis, Mr. McEwen 
himself would have to begin paying Federal taxes. 

“Pa,” said the Bawby Ephalunt abstractedly, “you 
closed the deal of a lifetime.”’ 

And with one elbow on the table, he stared at a slice of 
pork with as much fascination as though he saw delineated 
on it the matchless features of his absent Marybell. 


i 


ROM the morning that he assumed his duties at 

McEwen’s Cash Pharmacy by stumbling over a crate 
of moderately fresh eggs, the major portion of his vapors 
was dissipated. The intellectual occupation itself was a 
tonic; and besides, he had already suffered almost to the 
limit of his cubic capacity. Marybell was still to be yearned 
for, and Myrtle and Edna were still to be chastened, but in 
the meantime the Bawby Ephalunt was touched with cold 
philosophy. 

If, now and then, his soul hurt him, he bravely mixed 
himself another shot of raspberry soda and smiled at the 
darkling skies of doom. On, on to victory! Life was no 
snooze in the clover, anyhow—and on salary and commis- 
sion he was netting about nineteen dollars a week, which 
drove his father nearly crazy. 

“But, pa,’”’ protested Mrs. McEwen, ‘‘that means he’s 
brung in so much custom you’re makin’ the most money 
you ever did in all your born days as up to yet.” 

“That don’t signify,’ said her husband morosely. “I 
could got him for sixteen. That was his own top figger. 


Her Manner Was That of an Eskimo Afflicted by 
Chills. ‘‘Are You Alluding Yourself to Me, Pray?’ 


So what I see is where he’s a sheer loss to me of three 
dollars a week. You women don’t understand accountin’.”’ 

By the third day commercial inspirations had begun to 
sprout in the Bawby Ephalunt’s extensive bosom. He 
expelled from the show window the note paper, the fly 
paper, the sarsaparilla extract and the cat, and substituted 
a display of Old Doctor Dickinson’s Internal Panacea, of 
which his father had been carrying half a dozen cases as 
dead stock since 1898. But Floyd set off this drear exhibit 
by a tempting placard which read: 


Having practically cleaned out the Panacea in one rush- 
ing forenoon, he devoted himself to the editing of the soda 
menu soas to bring it up todate. And he had just tacked up 
the intriguing announcement: 


TRY OUR EXTRA STRENTH FLAVERS 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 10e VANILLA FADEAWAY 10ce 
LEMON TEXAS LEAGUER 15¢ CHOCLATE TWO BAGGER 15¢ 


when, turning abruptly, he found himself face to face with 
Edna Swan. His opening remark was a model of spon- 
taneity, if not of etiquette. 

He gasped, ‘“‘ What the heck! You wasn’t expected back 
till Sunday !”’ 

Miss Swan beamed at him with hideous rapture. 

“Oh, Floyd, isn’t it weird? It must have been fate, my 
coming back a week sooner. I didn’t know you were 
home—not till somebody told me. Why, I was simply 
paralyzed!” 

His heart dropped out of him and left him a nerveless 
husk. It was everything that he had feared, and he 
rejoiced that he was intrenched in a strong defensive 
position behind a marble counter. 

“Well, I certainly am glad to have you see me again,” 
he said with hollow eordiality. ‘‘ Well, what are you gonna 
take, Edner? It’s on the house. Chocolate Two Bagger? 
Sure, that’s what you’re gonna take!’’ And reached de- 
terminedly for the sirup. 
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Miss Swan had seated herself and 
was feasting her fancy upon him. 

“Floyd, you’re too spiffy for 
words! That necktie’s just slick! 
Oh, I’ve been so proud of you! I 
kept tabs on every solitary game you 
pitched, and when you shut out Buf- 
falo your very first try—oh, boy, I 
almost expired!” 

He had already poured out an 
enormous dose of sirup, but now he 
viciously decanted two more liquid 
ounces of it and dropped in two eggs. 
“Ayop?” he inquired reservedly. 

“And aren’t we going 
to have the most gorgif- 
erous times this winter 
though? Can you come 
on over tonight?”’ 

Having emptied the 
malted-milk jar and 
added a philanthropic 


he set in motion the 
electric vibrator, which, 
although it buzzed furi- 
ously before it was 
lowered into the Two 
Bagger, immediately 
thereafter began to la- 
bor and buck. 

“Well, I dunno but 
what I might,” he said 
dubiously. ‘Here, blot 


that up.”’ 

‘‘Thanks much, 
Floyd. My, but it’s 
rich!” 


“Drink it all up,” he 
commanded hospitably. 
“That’s the way they 
make ’em to New York. 
Everythin’ in it but the 
kitchen sink.” 

Miss Swan eyed him 
over the rim of her glass. 

“IT missed you a lot, 

Floyd. Did you me?” 
ex He side-stepped 

Fiske So adroitly. 
ee Da TA "ihe. “Wait till you see 

> what I got for you.” 
“A present? 
Floyd!” 

“Ayop. It’s kickin’ around somewheres. I’ll hunt it up.” 

“Oh, do! And bring it over tonight. I’m so excited!” 

It was hardly eight o’clock that evening, however, when 
the McEwen doorbell rang, and presently Mrs. McEwen 
returned to the sitting room with a message. 

“Floyd, it’s Edna Swan’s little-boy brother, and he says 
for you not to go over there tonight because Edna’s had 
some kind of a stummick upset or other, and she’s in bed 
with a hot-water bag. Is there any word to send back?” 

There was. He wanted to ask her if she could take a 
hint, but he restrained himself. 

“Oh, I guess not,” he said, yawning. 
some of my best regrets, as it were.” 

She had been paralyzed to learn he was home, had she? 
Well, if necessary, he’d give her something else to be para- 
lyzed for. And if she crowded him too far he’d make her 
a fountain drink out of the Internal Panacea, by gosh! A 
man’s got to protect himself somehow. Oh, Mary- 
bell, Marybell! 


“Just give her 


qr 


ITHIN a fortnight, however, he was once more 
shrouded in gloom. He felt as impotent and decrepit 
as though grim age, with stealing steps, was clawing at 
him with its invincible clutch. Not only was Edna as 
immune to hints as an ostrich but Myrtle had also arrived, 
and was adoring him with all her wonted doggedness. 
Myrtle was really a heavier liability than Edna. Edna, to 
give the devil her due, had a little pep; but Myrtle was 
one of these girls the light always hurt their eyes, and when 
you turned the wick down they hunched along the sofa at 
you until they got you good and cornered and you had to 
take your choice between holding on or falling off. The 
best way out of it was to shut both eyes and pretend it was 
Marybell, but it was an awful strain on the imagination. 
And whenever he saw Myrtle, Edna was sore, and when- 
ever he saw Edna, Myrtle snuffled, and if he ignored them 
both, they united in branding him as a mean old Don June 
or something. The Bawby Ephalunt realized now why 
Cesar thrice refused the kingly crown. It was because it 
didn’t fit him. The Bawby Ephalunt had accepted it and 
it was giving him a headache. True wretchedness belongs 
only to the truly great. 
At this juncture his mental torment was increased by 
the delivery of a passionate love letter from his Canarsie 
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queen—a letter composed in the firm’s time, on the firm’s 
stationery and with the firm’s typewriter, but none the less 
a billet-doux from Marybell. It ran: 

Hello, splendid fellow, how goes it by you? I met some per- 
fectly sweet boys since you left. One has a wad would choke a 
rinoseros and a dandy auto and we go riding. He is a perfect 
sketch and we simply roll about with laughter. He would have 
been a Princeton graduate but was taken sick right after the pre- 
liminary examinations before he got in, so is now in the coal 
business, doing perfectly fine. Well, the boss has come in to spy 
on we girls again, so must close. Don’t take any wooden money. 
When you get back to J. C. look me up sometime. 


Au reservoir, M. G. 


By an unromantic jury, of course, this epistle might 
not have been analyzed as particularly red-hot, but the 
inward eye of devotion cannot be deceived. And here was 
Floyd, torn from the dear society of one of Nature’s spar- 
kling gems and marooned in darkest Huntsboro with a 
couple of village harpies squabbling over him! He was 
seriously considering whether suicide would be too un- 
comfortable to be expedient, when there swam into his ken 
yet a fourth demoiselle, hight Florita Flewellyn. 

She came into the drug store with Ed Lougee, proprietor 
of Lougee’s Hardware Concern. Ed was nearly seventy, 
with a toupee and a compulsory diet of soft victuals; but 
even so, he was a spry old codger and his spirits were youth- 
ful. 

“@’day, Floyd. Floriter, shake hands with Floyd Mc- 
Ewen. He’s the one I was tellin’ ye about. Quite con- 
sid’able of a feller, Floyd is. Well, Floyd, we just kinda 
moseyed in to get Floriter a quencher.” 

The Bawby Ephalunt’s marrow, however, had already 
soared far above quenchers, for he saw himself confronted 
by the First of Her Sex. 

There was absolutely no argument about it; she made 
all other women look like a collection of tattered chromos. 
Her tender fingers, resting in his, thrilled him like the 
trick galvanic battery somebody had once got as a premium 
for raising four new yearly subscriptions to The Hearth- 
stone. But there was this distinction: The battery quit 
thrilling you as soon as you let go. 

“Pleasure’s all mine,” said Floyd, clearing his throat. 


“And I kinda thought to myself,’”’ went on Ed Lougee, 
“that seein’ she’s strange, and she’s a second cousin of 
mine, twice removed, and she’s comin’ to Huntsboro to 
keep the books for me, and you’re consid’able of a beau, 
and me and your pa’s been friends these thutty years, and 
all this and that and the other thing, why, maybe you’d 
be so polite’s td be her company to Bud Simpson’s freedom 
party Sat’day night—that is, if you ain’t obligated—and 
if you would, why, I’d- phone up Bud’s pa and see she gets 
her a invite.” 

~-“Oh, Cousin Ed!’”’» This was from Florita, with down- 
cast eyes and a heavenly blush. 

Floyd cleared his throat. 

“Why, no,” he said with full diapason, ‘‘I ain’t obli- 
gated.” 

As a matter of fact, he had been planning to duck this 
freedom party altogether; because whichever—Edna or 
Myrtle—he asked, the other would put up such a rever- 
berating roar. But here was a miraculous opportunity, 
including a peach and an alibi. 

“Why, no—I’d be charmed to accommodate you, Mr. 
Lougee.”’ 

“Well, now that’s what I call right neighborly. Your 
pa in?” 

“Ayop. In behind.” 

“Well, then I’ll just step around for two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail while you young folks make friends. And give 
Floriter the best you got in the line of sody, Floyd. She’s 
dry.” 

As the lovely stranger sat there, gently siphoning a 
Louisville Slugger into her system, Floyd surveyed her 
tensely. ; 

Although he was racked by infatuation for Marybell, 
Floyd had not considered this a sufficient cause for putting 
on blinkers. Goodness godness Agnes, how exquisite she 
was! And she imbibed the slugger with what infinite 
daintiness and gentility, without the faintest semblance of 
a schloof. 

She smiled up at him, and in a voice as sweet as the 
warble of a high-grade nightingale remarked, “‘ Rubber.” 

He cleared his throat. 


“Before we part, Floriter, haven’t you got any other 
names? Kd kinda forgot.”’” And he knocked over a bottle 
with his nervous elbow. 

“You’d be an awful handy man in a china factory. 

Why, yes—Flewellyn. But, Mr. McEwen, that was per- 
fectly dreadful the way Cousin Ed fished. I can assure you 
I was so mortified I could have gone right straight through 
the floor.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“Tt didn’t bother me a mite. This thing that bothers 
me is where you been keepin’ yourself all my life.’’ 

Miss Flewellyn laughed. Her heart was fluttering 
against her cotton lingerie, for well she knew that Floyd was 
a Triton among the minnows; but she laughed innocently. 

“Oh, down on the farm with the rest of the chickens. 
I come from Head Tide. But listen, far be it from me to 
put you out any. So- g 

He leaned over the counter in the nearest approach to 
the Grecian bend his contour permitted. Magically she 
had already balmed some of his gravest wounds. In a 
twinkling she had lifted several hundred tons from his bur- 
den of sorrow. Her speech was in the same key as the 
song the sirens sang, and she had a snub nose that almost 
unmanned him. Indeed, her charm was so supernatural 
that he even overlooked her birthplace—and Head Tide, 
to the smart coterie of Huntsboro, is what Peapack and 
Hohokus are to upper Park Avenue. 

“Lookit, Floriter, supposin’ I was to give you a big sur- 
prise and say I’d rather see you to that party than—than 
the Princess of Wales?”’ 

Her blush deepened. 

“Well, suppose I was to give you a big one and say—so 
would I.” 

He cleared his throat. 

“Floriter ——” 

But inopportunely, Ed Lougee emerged from in behind, 
so that Floyd was compelled to hobble his growing ardor. 
An hour later, however, Mr. McEwen, annoyed equally by 
the tardiness of supper and by severe lyric dissonance 
overhead, shouted upstairs, “‘Hey, Floyd, give that calf 
more rope!” 


(Continued on Page 58) 


“You Know What You’ve Gone and Done? You Know What You Done? I Gotta Catch the 3:21. Texas ?’’ 
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The British Advance=By Isaac kK. Marcosson 


map showing oil pene- 

tration by nationals in 
colors you will find that the 
sun never sets on the British 
hue. From Persia to the 
Argentine John Bull is bor- 
ingfor petroleum. Not only 
does he want to make him- 
self self-contained in the all- 
important matter of supply 
but he is reaching out fora 
domination of the industry 
now so essential to trade 
and transport. 

To Americans, accus- 
tomed to the power and 
prestige of their petroleum 
production, the disclosure 
of British ambition to rule 
the oil domains will come as 
asurprise. Moresignificant 
is the translation of that 
ambition into reality in 
scores of places both in keen 
competition and in exclu- 
sion of our interests. While 
our initiative overseas was 
being dulled by a mistaken 
conception of the inexhaustibility of our 
stores, England preémpted most of the avail- 
able foreign fields. We awoke to the neces- 
sities of the situation, to find the Union Jack 
flying wherever we turned. 

There are many reasons why England now 
vies with us for oil supremacy. One is the 
lesson learned during the Great War, when 
acute dependence upon alien sources was re- 
vealed and when victory literally hung in the 
oil scales. Another is the postwar determi- 
nation summed up in the words “imperial 
self-sufficiency.”” Though the empire must 
reconcile itself eventually to loss of political 
control of its dominions, it has determined 
to safeguard the natural resources in them. 
Since only 2 per cent of the world’s oil pro- 
duction comes from within the confines of 
the empire, other territories, regardless of 
nationality, have been drawn upon. 

The third provocation grows out of the 
fact that next to the United States, and in 
normal times Russia, Great Britain is the 
largest consumer of oil in the world. It is the 
chief foreign market for refined petroleum 
products exported from the United States. 
Finally, in the evolution from a coal to an 
oil civilization, she is forced to adapt her- 
self to the changing order, more especially 
since coal has been her chief key export. Henceforth she 
must try to maintain the equilibrium of commercial forces 
with oil instead of coal. 


[ YOU open a world 


Board of Trade Control 


ULWARKED by billions in money, with the govern- 

ment a partner in one of the vast aggregations, and 
with two groups—the Anglo-Persian and the Shell inter- 
ests—overtopping that one-time American monopoly at the 
height of its power, the British oil offensive presents one of 
the most striking phases of the world struggle for oil. 
Through it runs a strain of human interest as picturesque 
as that which attaches to the names of Rockefeller, Rogers, 
Sinclair and Doheny. 

Every story of self-made success in oil in America is 
matched by a British rise equally romantic. 

British oil development naturally falls in two sections. 
One is the little-known production at home, which, it is 
interesting to note, was started by an all-American staff. 
The other deals with the campaign abroad that reaches to 
twenty-seven different countries. 

One reason why England has been able to get her hooks 
into so many potential and producing fields is that her oil 
companies have 100 per cent support from their govern- 
ment. Save for the advocacy of the open-door policy the 
reverse is true in the United States. The British Foreign 
Office is an organized first aid to British trade everywhere. 
This teamwork functioned admirably before the World 
War, but the relation is much closer since the Armistice. 


A Native Transport Through the Iman 
Rize Pass, Persia. 


A bove—Donkeys Cars 
rying Crude Oil 


of essential war materials 
and commodities did not 
terminate with the advent 
of peace. The oil industry 
of France, for example, is 
still nationalized. 

England has a conspicu- 
ous war hangover, so to 
speak, which bears directly 
upon the purpose of this 
article. I mean the insti- 
tution officially known as 
His Majesty’s Petroleum 
Department. It is thesuc- 
cessor to Petroleum Con- 
trol, and owes its inception 
to the technical knowledge 
and organizing genius of 
Sir John Cadman, who was 
oil controller during the 
great conflict which shook 
the world. It is today the 
mainspring behind much 
of the British oil advance 
throughout the globe. 

The petroleum depart- 
ment is a branch of the 
Board of Trade. In the 
United States a board of 
trade is usually like the 


The war 
brought all gov- 
ernments into 
intimate con- 
tact with in- 
dustry. Stern 
necessity was 
the mother of 
the alliance. In 
England and 
France particu- 
larly the war- 
time control for 
the purchase 
and distribution 
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average commercial club in 
that it is the prize booster 
of the town in which it hap- 
pens to be located. The 
British Board of Trade, on 
the other hand, is a govern- 
ment ministry, whose presi- 
dent—as he is called—sits 
in the cabinet, and whose 
power and authority extend 
wherever the British flag 
flies. Among other things 


British merchant marine 
and sends trade scouts 
everywhere. 

The petroleum depart- 
ment is full mate in com- 
mercial exploitation and we 
may well heed its construc- 
tive activities. Its principal 
functions are to act as ad- 
viser in petroleum matters 
to every branch of the gov- 
ernment; to grant conces- 
sions for all oil developed 
within the British Empire; 
and to advise and to assist 
British oil companies in 
procuring concessions and carrying on work and trade in 
other countries. Under its authority all foreign nationals 
are debarred from owning or operating oil-producing prop- 
erties in the British Isles. Furthermore, there can be no 
prospecting for petroleum in the United Kingdom save for 
the Board of Trade or the minister of munitions or persons 
authorized by them. Thus the fine art of exclusion from 
her domains which England so successfully practices 
abroad has its beginning on her native heath. 


Lord Cowdray’s Activities 


Aer story of oil development in the British Isles, or 
rather the beginning of it, serves to uncover the existence 
of various deposits, but mainly to introduce one of the 
first, as well as one of the greatest, of 
British oil pioneers overseas, Lord Cow- 
dray. 

Oil has been known in England since 
the seventeenth century. Most of it is in 
the Midlands, and with the development 
of coal mining the seepages naturally be- 
came more pronounced. Several coal 
shafts have been submerged with petro- 
leum. Nearly half a century ago a modest 
attempt was made to distill kerosene from 
this crude flow, but there was no organized 
movement to develop the industry until 
the Great War. Behind this lack of enter- 
prise at home—it is in sharp contrast with 
British oil initiative overseas—was the 
manifestation of a peculiarly typical phase 
of British character. 

Any one of the score of surface oil for- 
mations such as have existed in England 
for decades would have launched a real 
oil boom in the United States and started 
a rush to the field. John Bull’s tempera- 
mental equipment seldom admits of such 
emotion or action. In other words, it is 
not done. The Midlander said, ‘‘ This oil 


Why worry?” Besides, landowners were 
more concerned with coal leases than with 
oil rights, because coal was an established 
and traditional thing. 

There was another and perhaps more il- 
luminating reason which bears upon the 
world oil-speculative mania. Though the 
British practically ignored the commercial 
possibilities of oil in their midst, they were 
quick on the trigger to let loose at oil 
bubbles abroad. The merest mention of 
an oil field in Abyssinia—I employ the 
most remote and impossible area—invari- 
ably led to an orgy of stock buying. Any 
enterprise, whether wildcat or legitimate, 
that involved an expedition or stirred the 
imagination in some way gulled the British 


it is the overseer of the - 


has been here always and here it will stay. 
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pocketbook. The only real dif- 
ference between the British and 
the American oil victim is that 
the Yankee requires no distance 
to lend lure and enchantment 
to the financial rainbow. He is 
perfectly willing to get stung at 
home. 

For a full decade prior to the 
outbreak of the World War Lord 
Cowdray had been conspicuous 
in British oil enterprise in Mex- 
ico. Credit for the opening up 
of this field is divided between 
him and Edward L. Doheny. 
Although his achievements are 
fairly well known to Americans, 
a résumé of them is part of this 
narrative. He was born Weet- 
man Pearson and is the grandson 
of the founder of the famous firm 
of contractors who have installed 
notable public works in half a 
dozen different parts of the 
world, including the East River 
tunnel at New York. Grand- 
father Pearson began his busi- 
ness career as a brickmaker and 
later expanded to building constructions in a small way. 
It was Lord Cowdray, however, who extended the business 
to its international proportions and added a whole new 
oil field as a side line. The way of it was this: 

In the early days of the twentieth century Lord Cowdray 
was rebuilding the Tehuantepec Railroad, which connects 
the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific Ocean. The country 
was rather desolate and the engineers had difficulty in 
finding fuel. Oil seepages were frequent throughout the 
section, so Cowdray conceived the idea of utilizing petro- 
leum. 

At that time Porfirio Diaz was president—in reality 
dictator—of Mexico. He had a big vision, and when the 
British baronet—he was then Sir Weetman Pearson—put 
the matter of oil development up to him he kindled to the 
proposition and offered all the territory contiguous to the 
railroad for exploitation, providing the Mexican Govern- 
ment got 10 per cent of the net profits. 


Red Tape and Precedent 


NHAPPILY for Cowdray, no commercial oil was dis- 

covered in the area allotted by Diaz. The oil bug, 
however, was in his system and he leased huge domains to 
the north. He had expended $10,000,000 before he struck 
what might be called pay oil. When he did strike it he 
opened what was at that time probably the greatest gusher 
area anywhere. The result was the organization of the 
_ Mexican Eagle Company, which Cowdray afterwards sold 
to the Royal Dutch-Shell interests, which means that they 
are still under the British flag and therefore a part of 
Britain’s oil empire. 

While he still owned his vast petroleum interests in 
Mexico Cowdray attacked the oil problem in the British 
Isles. The year was 1915. Already the Allies had begun 
to settle down to the stride of a long war and to feel the 
petroleum pinch. Lord Cowdray had viewed with re- 
gret the long neglect of oil opportunity in the Midlands, 
so he decided to smash tradition as a business propo- 
sition. 


A British Refinery on the Persian Gulf 


Donkeys Carrying Pipes for Oil From Der<«i:Khazinek to 
Maidan:i-Napthun. At Right—A British Oil Well in Persia 


The specific field that Cowdray 
wanted to exploit was on the Duke 
of Devonshire’s property. An oil 
lease in England was an unheard-of 
thing. The moment that Cowdray 
tried to get the right to drill he ran 
afoul of precedent. 

Instead of a man-to-man transac- 
tion such as obtains in a similar deal 
in the United States, a group of solic- 
itors had to be called in. Nearly ev- 
erybody knows that in England you 
can scarcely draw your breath without 
invoking some legal assistance. We 
think we are long on certain forms of 
red tape in the United States, but we 
are infants compared with the British, 
who call in a solicitor for the enact- 
ment of the merest trifle. 

Hence you will not be surprised 
when I say that by the spring of 1918 
Lord Cowdray had not yet obtained 
his oil lease. Even with so long established a document as 
a coal lease, time is not the essence of the contract. The 
average period between the agreement on terms and the 
signing of a coal lease in England is eight years. In 1916 
I heard about a certain coal lease on a large estate that 
had been pending for fifteen years and was still unsigned. 
Nor is there much likelihood of reform in normal times, 
because land ownership in England has become more or less 
a political issue, with the Labor Party and the extreme 
Radicals protesting against the payment of royalties to 
landlords on coal. 

Meanwhile, to return to Cowdray’s ambitions, the war 
grew on apace and England reached the point where the 
supply of gasoline was vital to the conduct of hostilities. 
Cowdray the oil magnate now became Cowdray the pa- 
triot. He placed all his resources at the disposal of the 
nation and asked the government to commandeer the oil 
areas under the Defense of the Realm Act, which was 


commonly known as DORA. 
Under this act the government 
could go to any extreme in the 
exploitation of property. The 
Crown therefore took the land 
necessary for nine well sites. 
Seven were in Derbyshire and 
two in Staffordshire. Subse- 
quently two additional sites were 
blocked out in Scotland. 


Oil at Last 


OW DRAY knew what he was 

talking about when he 
started his oil campaign. His 
chief geologist was A. C. Veatch, 
one of the best-known and most 
widely traveled of 
American oil ex- 
perts. His tech- 
nical adviser was 
Roderic Crandall, 
another Amer- 
ican. Cowdray’s 
oil principality in 
Mexico was made 
possible by Amer- 
ican engineers. 
Veatch had pros- 
pected the whole 
Midland field, but 
his favorable re- 
port was received 
with skepticism 
by many so-called 
British oil author- 
ities. One of them 
even went so far 
as to say that he 
“would drink ey- 
ery drop of com- 
mercial oil found 
in England.”’ 

Cowdray, how- 
ever, had the goy- 
ernment behind 
him, and in Octo- 
ber, 1918 —three 
years had elapsed 
since the negotiations had started— Veatch started to put 
down the first well ever bored in England. In December, 
after the Armistice was signed, oil was discovered. 

Again British precedent interfered with traffic. Veatch 
wanted to shoot the well with nitroglycerin to accelerate 
the flow, but he was checked by a law which prohibited 
the transportation of nitroglycerin on the roads of Eng- 
land. I have devoted this space to the pioneer oil well in 
England to show how exploitation within the United King- 
dom has been impeded by delay and regulation. 

That first well is still producing a ton of oil a day. In 
1921 another well was brought in, as the phrase goes, near 
Edinburgh by the Pearson interests, acting on behalf of the 
government. Oil development in the British Isles is not 
likely to expand on a large scale, because of the intermi- 
nable legal complications involved. Besides, the Labor and 
Radical group is opposed to the payment of oil royalties to 

(Continued on Page 123) 


View of Well at Sar-i-Naftah, Persia 
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“‘Look Out!’’ Yelps Classon. 


noon, dressed in sackcloth and sashes, with a dead fish 

in one hand, a platter of stewed tripe in the other anda 
trained peccadillo trailing behind on the end of a chain 
made outta dried noodles, they wouldn’t hardly a week go 
by before the rest of the wrens in this ritzy roost’d be doing 
likewise—or like-foolish, I should say. That’s how strong 
that plymouth rock is when it comes to hatching out new 
styles and making the other hanks of hair around here like 
?em. In Doughmore-on-the-Sound you gotta follow Flora 
alla the time or you ain’t got no stand-in a-tall. 

The way the frau explains it, the Sexton gal’s the social 
arbitrator of the dump, and unless you is took up by her 
you’re in the wrong pew in the wrong church on the wrong 
street in the wrong town as far as the swell doings in this 
Long Island joint is concerned. 

For about a month we attracts as much attention from 
Flora as kinky hair does in Africa, and you can easy im- 
agine the joys of the wife when we finally draws an invite 
to call. The date’s for the evening, so we has breakfast 
early that morning on the account of Kate not having no 
more than a mere fourteen hours to doll up in. 

“T don’t see how you’re gonna go,” I 
remarks. 


“Why not?” she asks. IS 


[: FLORA SEXTON was to step out some fine after- 


“You ain’t got a thing to wear.” 

“Who says so?”’ snaps the bolts and 
bars. ‘“‘What do you know about it?” 

“That’s a fine way,’ I growls, “to | 
thank a guy that’s trying to save time 
for you by doing some of your stuff.” 

“‘T’ll pour my own,” comes back the 
frau, huffish. ‘“‘As a matter of facts, 
though, I ain’t got nothing that don’t 
look tacky.” 

“Well,” says I, “it ain’t my fault if 
you can’t pick rags that’ll stay in style 
anyways until you get ’em home. As 
husbands go ——” 

“How soon?” cuts in the wife. 

as husbands go,” I continues, “‘they 
ain’t a more generous, big-hearted 4 

“Big-hearted!’’ sniffs Kate. “‘Yeh, just 
like the feller that’s offering to make a 
Christmas present of five thousand dollars 
to the widow of the unknown soldier. Wanna 
do me a favor?”’ 

“No,” says I. “What is it?” 

““Get outta the house,’’ she answers; ‘‘take 
a long walk for yourselfs; lose your way or 
fall in a faint or something—anything that'll 
keep you away from here until dinnertime.” 

“Don’t you need me around?” I inquires. 

“Like a goldfish needs a shoehorn,”’ trills 
the wife; ‘that’s how I need you.” 
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“You Nearly Broke That’’ 
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It kinda seeps into me that I ain’t so welcome around 
Second-Mortgage Villa, so I follows my feet out and spends 
the rest of the morning wandering through Doughmore, 
commuting with Nature and blowing myselfs to the points 
of interest along that line. After lunch at my club—don’t 
let that ‘‘my” get away from you—I drifts over to the 

main drag of the village to look up Mart Classon, a 

scientifical lad that’s been pulling some experiments with 

juniper berries and revenue agents. 
Asa blind, this boy’s been running a secondhand store, 

a frowzy hole in the wall all clustered up with crippled 

furniture, crockery that’s figured in kitchen debates, 

heaved glassware and jazzy junk of that sort. The place 
musta been cleaned up last the first time it was done, if 
ever. Onthisvisit, though, I finds Martin the front part 
of the shop dusting, and I’m so surprised that 
I almost knocks over a mangy jug that’s lean- 
ing against a picture of Custard’s Last Stand. 

“Look out!’’ yelps Classon. ‘‘You nearly 
broke that.” : 

“What you kicking about?”’ I comes back. 
“The ‘nearly’? They ain’t nothing in it, is 
they?’’ 

“More’n youthink, Dink,’ sayshe. ‘‘That’s 
a antique.” 

“So’s your grandmother,” I returns. ‘‘How 
does it get that way and what do I care?” 

“What,” asks Mart, “do you. think it’s 
worth?”’ 

“Well,” I answers, “if it wasn’t chipped and 
both handles was on it, and if I had any use for 
it, which I ain’t, I’d give you ten cents a dozen for ’em, 
providing you delivered ’em and threw ’em in the ash can 
yourselfs.” 

“A lot you know about antiques,”’ sneers Classon. 

“T suppose you knows a whole subdivision worth,” I 
sneers right back. 

“You gotta remember, bo, that I ain’t had no experi- 
ence making eight-year-old hooch in a half an hour. If 
you os 

“Don’t worry,” cuts in Mart; ‘‘you’ll never have to turn 
on the lights in the middle of the night to see if your eyes 
are still working on account of anything you'll get here 
from now and on.” 

“You mean you’re through?”’ I asks. 

“‘T’ll give you eight more guesses,’”’ says Classon; “but 
you don’t need ’em.” 

“How come?”’ I inquires. 

“Well,” returns Mart, “I thought it all out a coupla 
weeks ago. ‘Which shall it be?’ says I to myself. ‘Here 
I is making about fifty fish per the day, violating the law 
and worrying about the John Bulls giving me a rap ’most 
any time. Shall I stick to it, I argues, or shall I get into a 
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“They Ain’t Nothing in it, is They?” 


honest business in the which I can easy clean up a hundred 
smackers a day?’”’ 

“That musta been a hell of a struggle,’’ I remarks. 

“T finally decided,” goes on Classon, ‘‘to take the 
hundred.” 

“Some sacrifice,” says I. “I suppose if some baby’d 
offer you the choice between a wallop in the jaw and a ten- 
case note you’d have to call a family conference. What is 
this honest business you is talking about? Peddling this 
junk?” 

“Tt ain’t no junk,’’ comes back Mart, dignified, “‘and 
I ain’t peddling nothing. Them is all antiques and it al- 
most breaks my heart when I has to let any of ’em go. 
They is a part of my life, you might say.” 


“T might,” says I, “but Iain’t gonna. Save that blahney — 


for the minus-minded hens that come pecking around here. 
Is they really any first-division jack in this stuff you got 
laying around?” 

“‘T’ll tell I they is,’’ answers Classon. ‘‘ You don’t think 
I’d quit the aged-in-wood business for the aged-wood line 
if they wasn’t, do you? Right now, antiques is the heavy 
wow, and any matrons that ain’t got a few of ’em mixed 
around careless with the installment furni- 
ture and the truck she got in exchange for 
the wedding presents is just camping out. 
What’d you say if I told you I got twenty- 
seven iron men for that jug?” 

“For that and what else?’ I inquires. 

““By its lonesomeness,”’ returns Mart. “‘A 
jane from up on the hill just naturally begged 
it offa me for that this morning. I coulda 
easy got forty-seven, but I’m kinda outa 
practice.” 


“and clean it up?” 

“Fix the nicks, nix,” scoffs Classon. 
“How’d you know it was a antique if it was 
in good shape?” 

“What do you call antiques?” I wants to 
know. “I sorta had the idea they was them 
things that is dug up outta the ground in 
Egypt and them hysterical places. When 
did a busted ten-cent-store jug get to be a 
antique?”’ 

‘Along about now,’ says Mart. ‘Today, 
my boy, a antique is nearly anything that’s 
wabbly, outta shape, uncomfortable and 
useless. That’s how we fix prices on the stuff. 
The more useless the stronger the tap, and 
worser versa. That’s why I only charged 
twenty-seven fish for the jug.” 

“T don’t get you,” I tells him. 

“The jug,’”’ explains Classon, ‘‘ain’t abso- 
lutely useless. You could use it to catch rain 
water leaking through the ceiling or maybe 
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“Ain’t you gonna fix the nicks,’”’ I asks, ; 
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to criticize a back-fence cat concert. On account of them 
jobs it could do it ain’t a perfect antique. That’s why I let 
it go so cheap.” 

“Cut the kid,’’ I growls, “and talk sense.” 

“On the square, Dink,” says Mart, ‘‘I’m giving you the 
up and up on this lay. Remember that junk the frills 
tinned outta the house twenty or thirty years 
ago because it made ’em laugh every time they 
looked at it—horsehair sofas, whatnits, the old 
man’s phiz on the easel in the dark parlor that 
was only used for funerals and swell company, 
them chunky highboys and lowboys, models of 
ships, boats stuck in bottles and such? Well, 
them’s all spiffy antiques now, and the same 
janes that slipped the ragman a coupla bucks 
to haul ’em away is now running theirselves 
ragged trying to buy ’em back. Ain’t you no- 
ticed it?” 

“Well,’’ I replies, ‘‘I has seen some of the 
gals lately with them parsley shawls all the old 
ladies used to wear when I wasakid, but ——’”’ 

“That’s the tip-off,” cuts in Classon. ‘Of 
course they has always been a little run on 
antiques, but the springing of them parsley 
shawls was thestart of the grand rush we is 
now having.” 

“Don’t you have to know something about 
this game to get by?” I asks. 

“T does,” says Mart. ‘‘Oncet I worked 
around one of them interior-desecrating joints. 
Listen, bo, they is some real classy antiques 
and folks that knows what they is buying; but the aver- 
age come-on that trips into a place like this don’t know 
the difference between a game-leg table a coupla hundred 
years old and one that was made in Grand Rapids last week 
and got smeared up in a freight wreck.” 

“Ts they any?” I inquires. 

“Two hundred years, bo,’’ answers Classon, ‘‘and in 
this business we charges by the year.”’ 
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OT having nothing to do that’s nearly so important as 

nothing, I sticks around with Mart the rest of the 
afternoon, watching him go through his antique antics with 
the wrens that come in to have their bank rolls bobbed. 
Before I beats it Classon pulls a flagon outta his private 
shock and I starts home feeling pretty hail-fellow-well- 
wet. I finds the wife dressed up within a inch of my credit 
and all set for the crash at the Sextons’. 

“Where you been?”’ she asks. 

“Oh,” says I, “‘playing around with Hank Chippendale 
and Pete Sheraton.” 

““Who’s they?’’ Kate wants to know. 

“A coupla lads in the furniture business,” I explains. 

“You sure,” inquires the misses, sniffing, “‘it ain’t the 
furniture-polish business?” 

“Smell my breath,” says I, backing away. 
born hay, ain’t it?” 

““More like newborn rye,” returns the misses; ‘“‘but I 
ain’t gonna argue with you now.” 

“Why not?’ I inquires. “‘We got a hour yet. How we 
gonna kill it if you ——” 

“Listen here, Zero,’’ cuts in the frau, “you gonna behave 
yourselfs tonight?” 

“Don’t I always?’? I comes back. “Don’t you want 
_me to be the life of the party as per usual?”’ 

“No,” answers Kate. “I wants you to act like you was 
my husband instead of me being your wife.” 

“Deal ’em again, partner,’ saysI. “I didn’t get a hand 
that time.”’ 

“What I means,” comes back the frau, “‘is that I wants 
the Sextons to get the idea that you was picked by a lady 
of cultures and refinements instead of me having got stuck 
with a low-dome that ——”’ 

“So you’re the class of the family, is you?”’ I sneers. 

“Of course,’ replies Kate, looking kinda surprised. 
“Where’s the argument?’”’ 

“How should I know?” I answers, sarcastic. ‘“ Didn’t 
you put it away with the rest of ’em last night? Think I can 
run around after you picking up arguments all the time?” 

Well, one word leads right smack into another and we 
don’t have no trouble a-tall filling up the time we got be- 

fore the Sexton date’s 

due. In facts the wife 

i, ain’t got nofurther than 

the cousins on my 

mother’sside and J ain’t 

barely touched on the 

jail record of her sister- 

in-law’s first husband 

when we arrives at 
where we is going. 

The Sexton place is 
the flashiest in Dough- 
more, which ain’t 
damning it with nofaint 
phrases when you con- 
siders that haughty 
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huts in this deadfall is as thick as flies in a fish store. We 
is let in by a bird dressed up in velvet cut-offs that matches 
the wall paper in the living room, and pretty soon the lady 
and gent of the house comes down to see what they gotta 
put up with for a coupla hours. 

Flora Sexton’s a jane around forty, with about a pound a 
year more on her than she needs and which that husband 
of hers could easy use. He’s a thin, watery-eyed, ingrown- 
chested lad that looks like he’d climb a waterspout if 
somebody mumbled boo through the radio down the next 
block. But you can’t always sometimes tell. From what I 
hears of this boy, every time he slams his desk real hard 
down in Wall Street six bank presidents break down and 
cry and forty-seven brokers rush to phone to cancel orders 
for sparklers promised to glorified young gals. 

For a while we sits around feeling each other out about 
the weather, but nothing radical don’t develop. We all 
agrees that we is gonna have a lotta weather this winter, 
and it begins to look like we has talked ourselves out, when 
I happens to look into the dining room. There on the side- 
board is Mart Classon’s jug! 

“Hello,” says I, ““where’d you get that?” 

“Tt just came before dinner,’ answers Mrs. Sexton. ‘I 
picked it up down the village this morning.” 

“Quite a fine piece of Bristol,” I remarks. 

“Ts it?” asks Flora, eager. ‘‘Do you know antiques, 
Mr. O’Day?”’ 

““A pit,’ I admits, modest. ‘It’s a kinda hobble of 
mine,” and I gives the wife a look. 

She hands me back a glare, but that don’t stop me none. 
I’m all full of the antique hop Mart spilled at me in the 
afternoon and I sees a chance to show the frau who’s what 
in cultures and refinements in the O’Day family. 

“Do you care,” I asks Mrs. Sexton, “‘if I look at it?”’ 

“T’d love to have you,”’ she comes back, and brings the 
jug over to me. 

I handles the piece of junk gentle like it was made outta 
soap bubbles, holds it up to the light, taps my finger nails 
against it and a lotta other goofy stunts. Finally I takes 
my handkerchief outta my pocket, wets a end of it and 
rubs the bottom of the jug. Then I shakes my head. 

“Tt looks like Bristol,’’ I remarks, ‘‘but it really ain’t. 
It’s Magoofus glass. You can tell by the way that spot 
dried out. We calls that the Gimmig test and ——” 

“Has I been cheated?” cuts in Mrs. Sexton. 

“Well,” says I, “‘that depends. Was it peddled to you as 
Bristol or Magoofus?”’ 

“ Bristol,’ she answers. 

“You got the best of the bargain then,’’ I tells her. “A 
jug like this outta Bristol ain’t worth a cent more than 
twenty-seven dollars yo 

“That’s exactly what I paid for it,”’ interrupts the Sexton 
frill, all excited. 

“While a sample of colonial Magoofus,’’ I goes on, “will 
easy. bring a hundred fish.” 

That gets me the cakes with the lady of the house. They 
ain’t nothing that’ll give a honest gal more pleasures than 
to put over a gyp like this; but at that, she ain’t getting 
Ever since Kate and her 
side-kickers, the Magruders, bulldazed me into coming to 
this Doughmore dump I been trying my damnedest to start 
somethings that’ll finish up by getting us razzed outta the 
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place; but so far I ain’t had no more luck than a guy going 
out on a limb against three winners with pat fulls. Now 
I sees my chance. 

Flora Sexton’s, of course, gonna get hep that I been kid- 
ding her, and kidding the social arbitrator of Doughmore- 
on-the-Sound is just the same as telling the Queen of 
England, the first time you meets her, the story 
of the traveling salesman and the nervous bride. 
Besides the which, like I said before, all the rest 
of the hens around here follows Flora and it’s 
a cinch they’ll be arun on Magoofus glass just 
as soon as it gets booted about she’s got a piece. 
After which the blow-off. 

“T got a few other things I’d like you to look 
at,” says Mrs. Sexton. ‘‘It must be wonderful,” 
she goes on, turning to the wife, ‘‘to have a hus- 
band that is a expert, now that antiques is all 
the rages.” 

“Yeh,’? mumbles Kate. 

“John,” continues the heavy, ‘“‘ain’t got no 
interest in things like furniture and arts.” 

“No, I ain’t,’? admits Sexton; “I can’t see 
no hundred dollars in a piece of glass that looks 
like the stuff they makes beer bottles outta.” 

“But,”’ I comes back, pained, “‘this is Ma- 
goofus work.” 

“IT wouldn’t doubt it,’’ says Sexton; “but 
how much more’ll a Magoofus jug hold than one 
of the same size made ——’” 

“Art,” [ interrupts, “‘ain’t sold by 
the quart. You gotta understand 
that they ain’t no Magoofus ware been 
made for two hundred years at the 
leastest. They was only one family 
that knew the secret of turning it out, 
and when old Elisha Q. Magoofus 
shoved off at the Battle of Buncombe Hill the secret 
climbed into the grave with him. You know what Washing- 
ton said to Elisha, don’t you?” 

“What did he say?’”’ end-mans Flora. 

“He said,” I answers, ‘Elisha, to be the father of your 
country is a accident, but you gotta have a design to make 
Magoofus ware.’” 

I don’t care how far I goes. From the stuff the Sexton 
double-chins pulled to date I can see that she don’t know 
nothing about antiques and nothing else no more’n me. 
She’s just like the rest of the gilded eggs around Dough- 
more. The whole kitty and caboodle of ’em is nouveau 
reachers, and they ain’t a one of ’em that’s had ranking 
jack long enough to talk back to a head waiter excepting 
me, and I’m still mistering the bus boy’s helper. 

Sexton’s not such a fluff-dome, but he ain’t got no inter- 
est in nothing that don’t draw some regular. He pays 
hardly no attentions to the rich blah I’m spreading in front 
of his wife, only busting in here and then with sarcastic 
cracks to the effects that antiques is the bunk. In facts the 
lad ain’t got no uses for none of them fads the frills is flop- 
ping for these flapper days. 

“They used to be a time,” says he, “when women 
folks’d talk about children and cooking and churches. 
Now all I hears is my gin, mah jongg and my junk.” 

However, Flora gulps down everything I hands out with- 
out even chewing it. In about a hour I got her to thinking 
that I knows more about pottery and furniture and pic- 
tures than a duck does about diving. Even Kate’s giving 
me the loose-jaw. It ain’t no trick a-tall putting on the 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Rahbin. “‘ Why?” 

There was no friendliness in his glowing dark eyes, 
nor in his tone; surprise rather, and a strong hint of mis- 
trust. Then quickly the surprise died away; the mistrust 
hardened into certainty. It was Friday. No doubt could 
survive in Rahbin’s mind as to what Burchenal wanted — 
Rahbin to do his Saturday’s work for him while he spent 
the week-end in the hills at Tosari. 

Cecil James Burchenal was a staffman. In Java and 
throughout the Far East the term distinguishes the young 
men hired in England or America from those engaged 
locally. Rahbin had been engaged locally. An unfathom- 
able gulf, therefore, separated him from the other. 

Rahbin was a Russian Jew, a slender, small man with a 
look around his mouth as though he had suffered—as, in- 
deed, he had. A furious pogrom had driven him and his 
sister Gerda out of Odessa with 
little more than their lives. 
Gerda subsequently had found 
employment of sorts in Con- 
stantinople; but Michael had 
drifted Fast in search of wider 
opportunity. At long last he 
had got to Surabaya, which lies 
at the eastern end of Java on 
the narrow Strait of Madura. 
That was about as far as he 
could go without crossing the 
Pacific. 

Memory of that trip from 
seaport to seaport of Southern 
Asia was destined never to 
leave Rahbin. It had taught 
him the meaning of poverty. 
Not the poverty that Western- 
ers know—a trampling swift 
executioner; but something in- 
finitely worse; poverty in a 
mild climate that nourishes its 
victims with beggars’ scraps, 
preserving them to expose their 
sores and nakedness to the pub- 
lic view—shameful poverty. 
The agony of those months still 
lived as a gaping wound in 
Rahbin’s soul. 

In Surabaya, by doing coolie 
work he got together money 
enough to buy a cheap suit of 
white clothes and a pair of 
shoes. Thus was he able to 
apply for a situation more 
suited to his slight-made frame. Pitcairn & Butterfield, 
an English importing and exporting house, took him on as 
assistant to Ah Kiat, their Chinese godown foreman. 

Such ability as Rahbin’s, however, could not long stay 
hidden. He possessed a full share of the energy and ambi- 
tion for which his race is noted. His brain had an acid 
quality, eating through the shell that makes business 
details hopelessly difficult for some to master. In three 
months he spoke English and Malay with a certain fluency. 
In six months he jumped out of the godown into the office. 
Now, after two years, he was Pitcairn & Butterfield’s chief 
clerk—and likely so to remain. 

For, having risen thus far, he stood blocked by the wall 
of caste and custom. He had been engaged locally. A 
staffman, by virtue of his nationality, would in time be- 
come a manager or a branch manager—unless, of course, 
he succeeded in drinking himself to death beforehand. But 
Rahbin’s prospects of other advancement than biennial 
twenty-five guilder raises in his monthly wage were prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

Complete understanding of the system did not come to 
him at once; and when it did, he stayed where he was. 
His chances, he knew by now, would be no better in an- 
other house, nor anywhere else in Asia. He chafed raw 
under it all, but he stayed. And inevitably—for such was 
his nature—he began to hate all staffmen with an undying 
hatred. Because Pitcairn & Butterfield was a British firm, 
it was not long before Rahbin’s bitterness expanded to 
include all Britishers. 

This hatred bulked big in the chief clerk’s life. He 
cherished it; fed it on imagined slights until it became as 
much an obsession as his fear and horror of poverty. But 
Rahbin never allowed it to break its bonds. A sense of 
caution kept him from quarreling with men who would one 
day be his bosses. He did his work quickly and quietly, 
and he did it well. When the staffmen took their vacations 
he substituted for them. If one of them failed to appear at 
the office by reason of golf or {overindulgence at the Sim- 
pang Bar, Rahbin added that man’s stint to his own. 


Va ask me to take tiffin with you?” said Michael 
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They Seemed to be Completely Taken Up With Each Other— More 


So Than He Had Ever Noticed Before 


Nor did he grumble while doing it. Unpromising as his 
case seemed to be, Rahbin sought hard work and extra 
work as an addict seeks a drug. There was little about the 
importing and exporting business he did not know. In the 
last two years opportunities had arisen for him to try his 
hand at accounting, and produce buying, and shipping, 
and selling to Chinese, Arabs and Hollanders. Good for- 
tune had thrown him in the way of a customer for a vacant 
charter party, thus earning for him a word of praise from 
old Mr. Pitcairn himself. 

All this in addition to his regular work; and gladly, for 
all he hated the men he was helping. But somehow it was 
different where Burchenal was concerned. 

Not that Rahbin had any more actual grievance against 
Burchenal than against the others. It was simply that 
Burchenal was the biggest of the lot, and the blondest, and 
the drawliest, the most typically British. In Rahbin’s 
opinion he was the most stupid and the most dissolute. It 
made the chief clerk’s gorge rise to. think of such a one 
ever becoming a manager. : 

Today Burchenal had come in long after ten o’clock. He 
bore all the earmarks of having been on a heavy party the 
night before. What letters the office boys had placed on 
his desk remained untouched; himself sat in a sort of daze, 
until an almost obvious stray idea sent him across to 
Rahbin. His walk was slow and heavy, for all there was 
not an ounce of superfluous flesh on his massive body. He 
stilled the trembling of his hands only by leaning on them 
on Rahbin’s desk. And yet, to all appearances, no depres- 
sion weighted his mind. Burchenal grinned; probably, 
Rahbin realized, to conceal his embarrassment. 

““Why do you ask me to take tiffin with you?’’ 

“Why—lI’d like a bit of a chat, Rahbin. I thought if 
you could, we’d drop over to the club and have a small 
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snack together. Talk a lot bet- 
ter over steak and chips, what? 
Suppose you can make it?”’ 

Blind anger swept Rahbin’s 
whole being. That offer of tiffin 
was crude. It was bad enough 
to be called thus casually to 
Burchenal’s assistance without 
being bribed. Only by an effort 
did the chief clerk check a hot 
refusal. But he did check it; 
and having done so, Rahbin 
felt his seething consciousness 
come under the sway of cooler 
judgment. 

“T may take it for granted,” — 
he said, ‘“‘that you have some ~ 
business to discuss?’ ; 

“Business? Oh, yes. Jolly 
important too. You’ll make 
it? Good lad! About oneish, 
what? The boys’ll give us a lift 
over on their way home. See 
you later then, Rahbin.’”’ And 
Burchenal, without waiting for 
a definite answer, returned to 
his desk for another hour of in- 
activity. 

At one o’clock Rahbin put 
his desk in order, donned his 
sun helmet and went down- 
stairs. The habit being fixed 
upon him by daily repetition, 
he involuntarily swung around 
to take his bicycle from the 
rack along the godown wall. 
At once a hail from Burchenal 
reminded him of his tiffin en- 
gagement, which, in reality, 
Rahbin had not forgotten. 

Fresh anger followed on the 
heels of this unimportant slip. 
Every fiber of Rahbin’s slim 
body was taut as he climbed 
into the waiting motor car. 
Burchenal pushed over, made 
place for his guest between 
himself and Porter, who had 
charge of Pitcairn & Butter- 
field’s shipping. 

Rahbin looked straight 
ahead through a red mist, for, 
as a matter of fact, the slip 
was not unimportant to him. 
That bicycle typified in his 
mind his subordinate position. 
It warned him he was still close 
to the poverty he abhorred. 
He pedaled it every morning through the fetid mists of 
Lower Surabaya, while these young dullards were motoring 
in from the cool suburbs. Every morning he shoved it 
viciously into the rack between those of Ah Kiat, his former 
superior, and Mimi Mossel, one of the half-caste stenog- 
raphers. Ten years from now—yes, and twenty—he very 
likely would be doing the same thing. , 

In silence, therefore, brooding, he permitted complete 
resentment to possess him. There were four young British- 
ers in the car. They chaffed one another immoderately 
about matters of which Kahbin had no knowledge, and he 
mentally labeled them utter asses. If they spoke to him, 
they were patronizing; if they did not, they were snobs. 

The Malay chauffeur tooted with maddening insolence, 
hurled incredible maledictions at the drivers of bullock 
carts which obstructed his passage. Then the car swung 
out of the traffic riot in Chinese Front Street, crossed the 
bridge and turned south through Pasar Besar. At last it 
pulled up under the arched entrance to the Simpang Club. 
Rahbin got out, followed by Burchenal. As the chief clerk 
looked through to the cool darkness of the marble-slabbed 
bar the feeling came to him that he was only exchanging 
one discomfort for another. The bar was crowded with 
Britishers, and Rahbin shrank from it. 

“TI don’t drink,” he answered flatly in response to 
Burchenal’s query. 

“Oh, right you are,” said Burchenal. ‘‘ You don’t mind 
if I have a spot? Clear my head, what? Pait satoe, boy,” 
he said to a besaronged native, who came promptly with a 
chit book. ‘‘And steak and chips for two. You'll have 


—— 


’ steak and chips, Rahbin? Best we’ve got here. Every- 


thing else is Dutch makan. Dish it up lekasnya bisa, boy; 
and let us have a table in the corner of the veranda. Let’s 
push in, Rahbin.”’ 
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They went through to a breeze-swept shady veranda. 
Rahbin, instantly comparing this luxury with the bare 
whitewashed walls of his own room, had no eye for the 
beauty of the wooded slope beyond. His absorbing envy 
was too great for him to see the sun-polished Kalimas gleam 
golden between the trees. Presently Burchenal had his 
pait—which is gin and bitters—and the two men sat down. 

At first there was a silence; a silence that rather pleased 
Rahbin, for he figured the clumsy Englishman was un- 
comfortably casting about for words. But Burchenal 
started talking while yet busy with his steak. He kept his 
eyes on his food; he spoke jerkily, and wandered now and 
then into unnecessary detail. But his points, as he made 
them, were clear. Nor was his subject at all what Rahbin 
had expected. 

“Tell you why I got you over here, Rahbin,’’ he began. 
“Tt’s like this: Remember once we were talking in the 
office? You said you could run up a fortune here in 
Surabaya from a capital of fifty thousand guilders.” 

“‘T believe I did say that,’’ answered Rahbin after care- 
ful consideration. 

“Well, I believe you. And I’ve got it—fifty thousand.” 

Rahbin said nothing. 

“Got it last night,’’ Burchenal went on. ‘‘Got it ona 
frightful binge, but it’s mine all right. Remember, I 
haven’t told the others. Happened at Malang. I went up 
to the race meeting, and they’ve tremendous baccarat 
nights at those affairs. Couple of Chinese there from 
Pasuruan with stacks of the filthy—couple of lakhs at least. 
Well, I played. Tossed on a hundred guilders just for the 
fun of it. And then—you know how it is—I couldn’t quit. 
I won from the start. Slathers of liquor too. I was jolly 
enough to begin; but at the end, four o’clock this morn- 
ing—Lord, blotto! My.knecht got me out to the car; drove 
me home, too, I recollect. Gad, I’m a bally ass, what? 
But I had fifty thousand guilders wrapped up in a waiter’s 
headcloth, and I’ve got it now.” 

Rahbin still was silent. He could not believe that this 
Arabian Nights tale was any concern of his, yet Burchenal 
seemed to be telling it with a purpose. 

**So,” he next heard, “‘we’ll just make a jolly old fortune 
together.” 

“What?” said Rahbin sharply. 

“You and I—or you, rather. I’m an awful dud at busi- 
ness. I’d lose the whole pot in a week.” 

Rahbin could not believe his ears; nevertheless, his 
heart pounded into his throat and his breath came faster 
and faster. 


“You’re joking!’’ he managed 
at last. 

Whereupon Burchenal reached 
for an inside pocket, produced a 
more or less unclean ikat kapala, 
which, according to him, had 
graced the head of a Malang Club 
bar boy. Opening the cloth re- 
vealed a thick packet of Nether- 
lands India bills. Rahbin’s eyes 
went wide. 

“Fifty thousand guilders!’’ 
Burchenal announced. “We'll go 
into business.” 

“Why do you come to me?”’— 
harshly. 

““Why’’—Burchenal leaned forward, 
spoke for the first time with an air of 
seriousness—‘‘you’re a shark, Rahbin. 
I’ve been watching you for a couple of 
years. You’re clever at that sort of thing. 
I’m not, and none of my pals are. You 
see, here’s the one chance I’ll ever have 
in my life. If I lose it, I’ll have to stay 
in this blazing hole till I rot. I don’t 
want to, so I’m coming to you. That’s 
the story, Rahbin; your brains and my 
money in an equal partnership. What do 
you say?” 

Rahbin said yes in an awed whisper. 
His mind had leaped wildly ahead. This 
was the one chance he, too, would ever 
have. But any thought of making a for- 
tune was vague and distant. It never oc- 
curred to him that he might some day be rich. All he knew 
was that he would not be poor. Of a sudden the haunting 
specters of hunger and destitution and disease fell back. 

Yet neither at that moment nor later did Rahbin feel 
any gratitude toward the Englishman. Burchenal had 
made the point that theirs would be an equal partnership 
of brains and capital. True enough; so Rahbin was con- 
tributing as much as the other. He said yes, and for the 
rest of the afternoon the two men sat planning the launch- 
ing of the Surabaya Importing Company. Swiftly it 
seemed unjust to Rahbin that such a dull-wit as Burchenal 
should profit through no merit of his own. 

Entirely as an afterthought—although it gave him dis- 
tinct satisfaction—Rahbin reflected that he would soon be 


Gerda 


in a position to rescue Gerda out 
of her drudgery in Constantinople. 
Michael Rahbin’s sister must not 
live in privation. 


I 


HOSE were boom days. Sugar 
was high; and when sugar is 
high, wealth walks abroad in Java. 
Fifty thousand guilders in cash, 
deposited in one of the gambling 
Dutch banks, meant a borrowing 
capacity up to ten times that 
amount. And Rahbin often worked 
as long as eighteen hours a day. 
Burchenal let him alone. Heeding 
Rahbin’s sound advice, the big 
Englishman retained his position 
with Pitcairn & Butterfield. 
Boom days. At the end of the 
first year Rahbin could show a 
clean profit of one hundred thou- 
sand guilders. Whereupon he went 
blind for a space; argued strongly 
for putting the full amount back into the business. 
But Burchenal refused. Burchenal seemed to forget 
his earlier determination to provide for his return 
to England. He was now ready to play, and he 
needed twenty-five thousand guilders to play with. 
Nor would he hear of Rahbin putting back a 
cent more than he himself would spare; the part- 
nership must be kept equal. So Rahbin found him- 
self with an idle twenty-five thousand guilders on 
his hands. 
Came, suddenly, clear vision. It must remain idle— 
safe! The whole show was a desperate gamble. The only 
wise course was to lay aside all he could. Then, if things 
went to smash, as was often the case with sugar, there 
would be a barrier between himself and poverty. Safe! No 
bonds then; no securities. Rahbin took his twenty-five 
thousand guilders to the Chartered Bank of India and 
Java. A British institution, and Rahbin’s hatred of all 
things British still raged; but he knew what was safe. 
Burchenal gave up his position, bought a new motor car 
and began to entertain joyously at the Simpang Club. He 
never even suggested coming into the office with Rahbin; 
and if he had, Rahbin would have begged him to keep away. 
(Continued on Page 66) 


The Old Chinese, Yellow as a Leaf, Wrinkled, With the Crafty Wisdom of Countless Ages in His Almond Eyes, Just Sat There With a Crooked Smile on His Thin Lips 
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“Red Shoes? Red? She’s Not Going to Get Them.” 


ACK in the year 1900 B. F.—before Ford—or there- 
B abouts, when women wore yards of chiffon veiling 
over their Merry Widow hats, and their men wore 
leather caps and goggles, automobile touring was the 
pastime of the upper classes. In a thick cloud of dust and 
envy they used to careen along country roads in the old 
red one-cylinder that was so lavishly trimmed with gleam- 
ing brass. Sometimes they would slow down at a farm gate 
and call to the farmer’s gaping boy, “‘Say, kid, which is the 
road to Brunersburg?”’ And the boy, seeing how gol-darn 
smart they thought they were, would direct them the 
wrong way with painful particularity. ‘‘I’ll have one of 
those automobiles some day myself,’’ he would resolve. 

His father, plowing, would stop his horse in the middle 
of a furrow to watch the snorting car plunging along the 
pike. ‘‘Here I am, shoving this pesky plow, while that man 
sets up there and just steers the wheel of that horseless car- 
riage. Look at them! They must be going twenty miles 
an hour if they’re going one! I’m going to buy one of the 
damfool things as soon as I get the mortgage paid off.” 

When the panting red brute drew up in front of the 
village ice-cream parlor the yokels poked the cushion tires, 
honked the horn, wrote their initials on the dusty paint 
and daringly crawled under its greasy belly. And each and 
every one of them resolved that he was going to have a car 
of his own in which to go around the country. 

And they’ve got them now. From June to September 
they hie them forth, north, east, south, west; but prin- 
cipally west. Father lays off for a month or six weeks, 
mother puts the kids into overalls and buys khaki pants 
to go with her old georgette waist; they nail a kitchenette 
made of a packing case on one running board, tie the old 
mattress and blankets on the other. They may, and do, 
travel from Indiana to New Ioway, which is that portion 
of California centering around Los Angeles, without ever 
enriching an innkeeper. 

They move from one auto park to another with striking 
gregariousness. An auto park is the very apotheosis of 


“Well, She Is.’? She Lowered Her Voice. 
democracy. For a fee varying from nothing at all to fifty 
cents a day, parking space, water, laundry accommodations, 
heat, light, fuel, baths and society are provided. Acquaint- 
ances ripen, and often rot, quickly. How delightful, after 
having camped next to those nice people in the Dodge at 
Topeka, to run into them again at Boisé! ‘‘ Ain’t the world 
small!’’ 

The George Lutzes, after a month on the road, had got as 
far as the Portland Auto Camp. Aggie, the oldest girl, rose 
at six one foggy July morning and softly lifted the flap of 
the tent, so as not to disturb her sisters. From a twin tent 
on the opposite side of the car came the snores of her father 
and mother, nicely antiphonal. 

“Funny how they can sleep so late,’”’ she thought. “I’m 
so used to getting up first at home that I can’t sleep late, 
even now when I have the chance.”’ 

She stood barefooted in the ubiquitous dust, savoring the 
morning, then remembered her flannelette nightgown, and 
scrambled modestly into the car to dress. She came out in 
incredibly quick time, clad in the regimentals of the motor 
camper: Cotton khaki trousers buttoned slightly below the 
knee, brown cotton stockings and Oxfords and a brown 
woolen shirt—a costume with much to recommend it, but 
no charm to the eye. Her sister wore it but seldom, and 
then softened it by such subtle feminine touches as a pale- 
blue beaded waist, her second-best stockings and pumps, 
and dangling beads and earrings. 

Mrs. Lutz, like Aggie, wore it constantly, with such 
slight modifications as would naturally suggest themselves 
to a woman whose intimate testimonials for patent medi- 
cine, with her picture, had appeared in the press for years. 
She usually added canvas leggings, a knitted jacket and a 
boudoir cap to her khaki. 

But it was characteristic of Aggie to wear the khaki 
plain. It was handier and neater that way. She took a 
bath towel and a toothbrush in her hand and crossed the 
camp ground to the community wash room. There she 
soaped her wholesome, pleasant face till it shone. 
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“You Saw Who Came to Camp This Morning’? 


The woman at the next washbasin turned around drip- 
ping, and with her eyes shut groped for a towel rack which 
wasn’t there. 

“No towels!’ she said aggrievedly. “In the auto camp 
at Wichita they have fine towels. Would you mind letting 
me use yours?” 

“e No-o.” 

“T want to tell you there’s an awful difference in some of 
these camps. You notice it when you’ve come as far as we 
have.” 

“Where are you from?” asked Aggie. 

“Jackson, Michigan. Where you from?” 

“Myrtle Creek, Iowa. We live on a farm five miles out.” 

“How far you going?” 

“Los Angeles. Perhaps if we like it we’ll stay.” 

“‘T don’t know just where we’re going or how long we'll 
stay. It depends on how long our dough lasts. When it 
gives out my husband gets a job for a while till we get 
enough to move on. Thanks for your towel.” 

“You’re welcome,” said Aggie, and took it back with 
the tips of her fingers. 

“You’re in that Hudson over by the store, ain’t you? 
I saw you cooking dinner last night. My husband said it 
was the pretty one that was doing it, but I said no, that 
was your sister.” 

sé ies.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Thelma.” 

“Seems like in every family there’s a pretty one and a 
useful one. You’ve got a little sister too; about twelve.” 

“Yes. Her name is Mary Pickford.” 

“Well, I’m real glad to know you.”” Her mouth worked 
in an obvious effort to dislodge a blackberry seed, perhaps, 
from a back tooth. ‘‘My toothbrush got down at the 
bottom of the flour sack somehow, and I just told my hus- 
band that I wasn’t going to pick over all that flour, not for 
fifty toothbrushes.” 

"(Continued on Page 131) 
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ANY years ago, long before the great boar 
badger withstood the last terrier-and-spade 
assault on his underground home in Rook- 

hurst Forest, there was the greatest fight in the 
wild history of the wood. It is still told in the Cat 
and Gnatfly, where after the field labor of the day men sit 
on wooden forms and drink ale. 

In those days before the Great War there were trees in 
Rookhurst Forest; there are none now; the autumn rains 
bring scarlet, buff and orange fungi on the rotten stump 
circles of the felled trees. The Brock holt, with its maze of 
corridors, kitchens and sleeping chambers tunneled into 
the hillside—the work of many centuries—is fallen in; in 
summer the entrances are hidden by the pink spires of 
foxgloves which have risen where the autumn beech mast 
crackled under the feet of swine. Rabbits burrow where 
once Fang-over-Lip the fox crept for sanctuary; thistle 
and bramble cover the approaches trodden by the five- 
clawed pads of the badgers. And the pack that chased 
Fang-over-Lip makes music no more; other huntsmen 
listen to the sharp bell-like tang of Clarion, Conqueror and 
Firefly; to the mellow and clamorous notes of thirteen 
couples so identical in pitch and quality; to the deep 
tongues of Nimrod and Solway, Thunderer and Doomsday. 
Nimrod the faultless! How his baying used to roll back 
from the wooded hillside of Rookhurst when he spoke to 
the scent of Fang-over-Lip, his old enemy of many seasons! 

Fang-over-Lip, whose mask, when he turned in his tracks, 
grinned at hounds—but never from wall of huntsman’s 
parlor or squire’s hall. But to the story of how the forty- 

_ pound boar badger saved Fang-over-Lip’s mask, and nearly 
lost his own: 

One winter morning Fang-over-Lip lay out in the middle 
of the Big Wheatfield, which was dry and ridged with 
furrows. His chin rested on his paws, his eyes were shut, 
he was sleeping, and his nose was stroked by the wind that 
passed up the field to Crowstarver’s Spinney in the middle. 
The sun was on his left. It was nearly noon, and the cold 
air was quiet. 

Suddenly his ears were cocked, and his eyes were open, 
but he did not move otherwise. He heard a sound of 
rattled iron, the sound of a distant gate fastener being 
lifted by the huntsman’s whip handle. He heard the voice 
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of the whipper-in as in sharp authority he bade one of the 
hounds drop a rabbit skin it had found in a ditch. ‘‘’Ware 
riot, Baronet!’’ He heard the jingle of bits and the soft 
thuds of hoofs on furrow. The pack, led by Nimrod the 
faultless, the true fox teller, had entered the north side of 
the Big Wheatfield and was spreading to the huntsman’s 
cast, noses to ground and sterns a-waver. Fang-over-Lip 
waited for the voice of Nimrod, and as he waited a flea bit 
him under the ear. He scratched with a hind foot, and 
shook his head. He was concerned more with the flea 
than with Nimrod at that moment. 

¢ After a second of stillness he felt it moving down his 
neck, so he scratched again, balancing himself on the thigh 
of the other hind leg. He was still scratching when he 
heard a whimper, and then another whimper. The hounds 
were pressing round Nimrod, and their sterns were feather- 
ing. Before sunrise that morning Fang-over-Lip had 
walked that way to his sleeping place among the furrows; 
hounds were three hundred yards away. He scratched no 
more. Nimrod was running towards him, the pack follow- 
ing. Fang-over-Lip waited, for that morning he had not 
run straight to his bed, but down the wind, along the 
western hedge, and after a drink in the brook he had gone 
towards the eastern hedge, changed direction, and run 
diagonally across the wind until he reached his dry kennel. 

He waited, and Nimrod turned, feathering. The hound 
was mute, and his jealous rival, Captain the babbler, threw 
his tongue and bounded before Nimrod. 

Horses tossed their heads and opened their nostrils; 
some were impatient, and fought against curbs, plunging 
into the crusty furrows. The huntsman took his horn from 
where it was thrust between the second and third brass 
buttons of his red coat; the pack loped down the field. 

Seeing them, Fang-over-Lip knew that it was time to go, 
and he stole up a furrow, brush low and ears laid back; but 
no hound or horseman saw Fang-over-Lip. He heard the 
tongue of Captain the babbler, and knew that he was not 
speaking to his scent; the note that came from his throat 
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was not full and mellow; he was telling lies, and the 
huntsman knew it, too, but he trusted Nimrod, and 
said nothing. 

The master halted, and the field of about forty 
riders waited behind him, the old hands remaining 
by the gate to see which way the fox would run. Farther 
down the slope went red-coated huntsman and whipper-in, 
but still Nimrod did not speak. He worked steadily along 
the western hedge. The dew had dried off the earth, and 
scent was weak. Captain had turned north and the young 
hounds straggled after him; Captain threw his tongue 
again, that lying tongue, and several hounds whimpered. 
Lying among young hounds is infectious. The huntsman 
watched Nimrod when he came to a shallow in the brook, 
and seeing his stern furiously a-feather he knew that he 
was working true. Still and upright on his bay mare he 
sat, horn in whip hand. 

By the pebbly shallow Nimrod whimpered, and leaping 
up the bank he ran straight and true the line that Fang- 
over-Lip had traveled that morning. He threw a deep 
hollow note; the huntsman cried ‘‘Hark to Nimrod! 
Mark him there!’” The young hounds deserted Captain 
and followed Nimrod as he loped along a furrow. Captain 
gave tongue and followed as well. At that moment a 
farmer on an old black cob by the gate stood up in his 
stirrups, took off his hat, roared out ‘‘Tally yo, maister!”’ 
and holding it aloft pointed to Crowstarver’s Spinney. He 
had seen the fox as it stole through the clump of hornbeam 
and fir. Immediately the horn of the huntsman sounded 
short and urgent notes, followed by little sharp ones that 
were like small beads of sound threaded on the morning 
air. 
The pack responded to the Gone Away; the light notes 
of Clarion, Conqueror and Firefly seemed to rebound from 
the solid clamor of the matched twenty-six; the tongues 
of Thunderer and Doomsday and Solway smote out their 
triple peal behind Nimrod, now mute and earnest. 

They stopped at the bed of Fang-over-Lip, a solid wheel 
of black and white and tan, nose-hubbed and compact; 
the wheel broke and became hounds that streamed up to 
the spinney and through the trees, past the dugout of the 
crowstarver and through the eastern edge to the ridge and 


furrowagain. (Continued on Page 91) 


His Gaze Returned to Nimrod; He Yawned ; and Then He Came Forward, His Gray Squat Body Low on the Ground 
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Foreign Travel at 
Home 


OME of the keen- 
S est pleasures of 
summer travel in 
Europe may easily be 
obtained without leay- 
ing the United States, 
and at a considerable 
saving in coin of the 
realm. For example, 
construct a large box 
containing two seats, 
each seat long enough 
to hold three persons. 
Mount the box on cam 
shafts and connect the 
shafts with a donkey 
engine so that it can be 
bumped, jerked and 
rocked with great vio- 
lence. Then place eight- 
een or twenty bulky 
pieces of luggage in it, 
climb into it yourself 
in company with five 
tired and fretty people, 
and set the engine to 
work rocking the box. 
Inject large quantities 
of dust, smoke, cinders 
and dried-fish odors at 
frequent intervals, and 
keep the interior of the 
box at a temperature 
of eighty-five degrees. 
After five or eight hours 
of this, get out of the 
box with all the luggage 
and stand in a stuffy 
room for two hours 
while a foreigner with 
soiled hands takes all 
the clean clothes out of 
your satchels and rubs his hands on them, and then stand 
in front of another disagreeable-looking man for another 
hour waiting for him to examine your passport suspiciously. 
The familiar European sensation of spending half a day 
trying vainly to get accommodations at crowded hotels 
may easily be duplicated by going to New York and spend- 
ing an equal amount of time trying to persuade the occu- 
pants of private houses on Fifth Avenue to rent a guest 
room to you for a-day or so. A-familiar European touch 
may be added by carelessly removing a hundred-dollar bill 
from the roll every five or six hours and throwing it away. 


The Return of the Gadders 


ie happiest Americans in Europe are almost invariably 
the ones that are going home. The moment when they 
climb aboard the train that takes them to their ship is the 
absolute high-water mark, emotionally, of their travels. 
Strong, honest, God-fearing men, who have been foaming 
at the mouth with rage at the necessity of having to pay 
the equivalent of two dollars for a seven-mile taxi ride in 
Paris, grow hoarse with delight at the prospect of returning 
to their native heath where a two-mile taxi ride from the 
boat to the station costs ten dollars. Beautiful women who 
have dallied for weeks with the finest and most unpro- 
nounceable sauces of the world’s greatest chefs become 
misty-eyed at the mere mention of baked beans and lemon- 
meringue pie. After one has heard and seen a boatload of 
Americans sailing for New York one realizes that Europe’s 
greatest mystery is its power of attracting Americans who 
would be far happier if they stayed at home. Incidentally, 
the Americans who emit the loudest whoops of thanks- 
giving when leaving Europe will generally be found in 
Europe again the following summer. 


A Source of Distress 


NE of the greatest sources of anguish in Europe is the 

American passport. Americans find it difficult to 
understand why they should be obliged to carry passports 
costing ten dollars and pay an additional ten dollars for a 
visa almost every time they cross a European frontier. 
England has so arranged matters that British subjects need 
no visas to enter most European countries, and so the 
traveling American is distressed to see British citizens 
entering countries without formalities or questions while 
Americans are subjected to expense, delay and close 
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A View of Rome From the American Methodist College. In 
Oval— The Versailles Fountain, the Mecca of All Tourists 


scrutiny. The Amer- 
ican’s inability to 
fathom the reason 
why heshould be put 

to all this trouble 
and expense is due 

to the fact that 
there is no reason. 
European coun- 
tries make things 
difficult for Amer- 
ican tourists be- 
cause America makes 

it hard for European 
immigrants. When the 
United States Govern- 
ment distinguishes between 
European tourists who travel 
in America for pleasure and 
European immigrants who come to 
America to take American jobs, Euro- 
pean governments will have to follow suit. 

It is probably futile to expect rapid action on 
this matter from Congress; for all congressmen who 
travel in Europe receive free passports from the United 
States and free visas from European countries, and so they 
can work up no excitement over the matter. If some of 
the congressional investigators last summer had been pay- 
ing for passports and visas they would have been ruined 
before they ever had a chance to start for Europe, which 
would have been an excellent thing for both places. 


Prominent Eaters 


HE Danes are hearty and indefatigable eaters of butter, 

cream and mayonnaise dressing. Fish, meat and most 
vegetables are considered unsavory and insipid unless cov- 
ered with a cupful of mayonnaise or great dabs of beaten 
butter—known to the Danes as butter batty. No Dane 
would be at all surprised if he were to be served with 
orange sherbet or mince pie covered with mayonnaise, or 
if mayonnaise were to be liberally spooned into his tea. 
On arriving in Denmark from Germany or Poland one is 
quickly convinced that at least three cows must keep con- 
stantly at work in order to produce the daily quota of 
butter, cream and mayonnaise that he is expected to con- 
sume. Resident Americans usually add thirty pounds to 
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their weight during the 
first six months of their 
stay in the country, and 
are apt to have an un- 
favorable opinion of 
Denmark because of 
the fact that they con- 
stantly overeat and 
consequently have a 
gloomy and depressed 
outlook. 


The Inhuman Race 


O ONE who is un- 

familiar with the 
various hates and pe- 
culiarities of the human 
race, there are various 
aspects of Europe that 
are provocative of bore- 
dom and even of illness. 
A man from Mars, for 
example, traveling 
from Italy into Ger- 
many or from Denmark 
into Poland or from 
Czecho-Slovakia into 
Austria or from Sweden 
into Russia, or from 
Holland or France or 
Denmark into Ger- 
many, crosses an im- 
aginary line between 
the two countries. The 
same sun shines on 
both sides of the line; 
the same sky covers 
both sides; fleecy 
clouds drift from 
one side to the 
other with- 
out alter- 

ations 


in shape, 
size or texture; 
birds fly across 
freely, nesting on one 
side of the line and gathering 
worms and insects on the other. Exactly the same sorts 
of potatoes and cabbages grow on both sides of the line, 
requiring the same length of time and the same amount of 
human endeavor to be brought to perfection People on 
both sides of the line worship the same God in the same 
way; they have the same love for children and for their 
homes. 

One might as well be traveling from Pennsylvania into 
New Jersey or from New Hampshire into Vermont. Yet 
on one side of the line is plenty, and on the other side is 
want; on one side the people are thrifty and happy, and on 
the other side they cannot save money and are in constant 
fear of the morrow; on one side money is the same today, 
next week and next month, and on the other side the money 
of today may not be worth the paper on which it is printed 
in another twenty-four hours; on one side a traveler pays 
a dollar and a half or two dollars for a meal in a dining car, 
and on the other side he pays twenty or thirty cents; on 
one side he has all the butter and milk that he wants, and 
on the other side these things are almost unknown; on one 
side life is normal, and on the other side it is a constant 
struggle against starvation and pauperization. All this 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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TIS,\I think, 
| pretty generally 

agreed that Jonah 
exercises an unhappy 
influence over certain 
men, women and 
ships. It is difficult 
otherwise to account 
for the persistent bad 
luck that dogs the 
heels of the particular 
members of this trio, 
who strike all the 
rocks that others miss 
and bring a series of 
eagerefforts to an end 
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and beard crackling with electricity, his quick 
wits sparkling like running water in the sun, he 
was then, in middle age, the enfant terrible of 
London, who put his fingers to his nose at all 
the stodgy critics, brought down the Albert 
Memorial with a gibe, and broke out in torren- 
tial diatribes against the dear hypocrisies of 
that hitherto unstartled time. He ran a sort of 
intellectual coconut shy in which he flung his 


thought of today and 
yesterday with Plays, 
Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant, by G. B.S. 
Returning to the matter of the theater, which, I now 
remember, had another name, The Sea Gull’s Rest, a six 
months’ lease had been entered into by a young adven- 
turous actress, backed, as she thought, by a little syndicate. 
Among a company of first-rate actors who were gathered 
together to interpret a rather feeble play, there was the 
ubiquitous Earl of Rosslyn, who had gone upon the stage 
as James Erskine while he recovered from his various 
heroic attempts to break the bank at Monte Carlo. The 
hoodoo on the theater, the lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of the critics and the backing away of the backers after the 
cold first night brought this venture to the ground. 
My wife, Beryl Faber, who was the actress, and as good 


among the flotsam 
and jetsam of a rest- 
less tide. We have all 
known that most un- 
lucky man, honest 
sometimes, but al- 
ways far more win- 
ning than the general 
run, whose distant 
swans approach in- 
variably as geese, whose absolute certain- 
ties are always to be found among the 
also-rans, and whose hundredth visit for 
the purpose of another touch brings 
forth the agonized cry that he may be 
sent away because his tragic story 
breaks one’s heart. 

There are certain houses, too—de- 
ceptively pleasant houses, apparently 
worthy of all the stilted praise of auc- 
tioneering words—in which the most 
devoted couples never can agree, the 
most admirable servants go hopelessly 
to seed and the nicest children run the 
gamut of complaints. Also, there are 
theaters in nearly every city whose his- 
tories show a record of deplorable fiascoes 
for the more and more obvious reason that 
they live under the hoodoo of Jonah’s ma- 
lignant hand. With one of these, built on the 
drafty corner of Northumberland Avenue, 
blurred by the mists that rose up from the Thames 
and shaken by the rush of trains that passed out 
from and duly returned to Charing Cross, I was 
briefly but expensively connected in the good old days. 
It was called the Avenue Theater, but if it had been 
known by any other name it would have smelled as dank. 

George Bernard Shaw’s first play, Arms and the Man, 
was produced under its melancholy roof; and, after send- 
ing a momentary shudder down the mid-Victorian spine, 
slipped into the limbo of forgotten things. At a time when 
Shaw had burst into the full glory of intellectual favor and 
become a cult—the volatile, garrulous, explosive G. B. S., 
happiest of men, greatest of living Christians and most 
astounding of dramatists—this sly and witty play came 
into its own among the more mature but not more delight- 
ful Man and Superman, Major Barbara, Candida, The 
Devil’s Disciple, John Bull’s Other Island, and the rest. 
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OT so much, perhaps, because it was small and cheap to 
run as because it stood in the very heart of the respect- 
ability that the ever-green Irishman took such a diabolical 
joy in jarring, the Court Theater in Sloane Square was 
chosen as the Shavian shrine; and it was there, as all 


- earnest students of the drama are well aware, that, with 


the devoted assistance of the businesslike Vedrenne and 
the apostle Barker, who, although he shaved, became more 
and more like Shaw, the master waved his magic wand and 
did more to undermine the constitution of Great Britain 
than any other subtle force before the war. 

Like a naughty god sent down from the Elysian fields 
for the destruction of their ancient shibboleths, Shaw thor- 
oughly enjoyed himself in this little theater, going from 
play to play with the gorgeous effervescence which is occa- 
sioned only by Irish fermentation, a process which causes 
the extrication of an aériform fluid as in the mixture of an 
acid with a carbonated alkali. He chose his actors, de- 
signed his scenery, directed his director, pressed his press 
agent; and, after the course of all rehearsals, dashed off 
letters of the most charming abuse and the most imperti- 
nent criticism to the members of his cast. 

Always in the highest spirits and the strangest clothes, 
that might quite easily have been made at home, bilious in 
color, and in pattern vegetarian like his diet, his red hair 
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devastating missives not at the hairy 
succulent fruit that was so conven- 
ient to the Swiss Family Robinson, 
but at the outraged heads of politics 
and religion, art and science, medi- 
cine and moonshine, society and 
snobbery, everything and anybody. 

He knew every line of all his work 
by heart, and woe betide the type 
of slipshod actor who dropped a 
word or stumbled ona comma. And 
if any American manager, unable 
to break his emasculating habit of 
cutting dialogue and transplanting 
scenes, ventured to use the blue 
pencil upon his sacred manuscript 
the cables burned with scorn and 
anger and the play was instantly 
withdrawn. No other playwright 
since the world began has had all his 
own way like Bernard Shaw, been 
so well served under such delightful 
conditions or placed so many vol- 
umes on the bookshelves of poster- 
ity, with the possible exception of 
Shakspere, his only rival. When the 
under dogs of the world, as we know 
it, assisted by the housebreaking 
communists and socialists, ignorant 
of the inexorable laws of heredity, 
have brought about the downfall of 
this civilization, the theater guilds 
of the new civilization will inevi- 
tably mislead their audiences in 
2924 as to the people and the 
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an actress as she was a beautiful girl, had undertaken the 
responsibilities of this season with little knowledge of 
theatrical business and a childlike faith in human 
nature. The shock of finding herself left high and 
dry with a six months’ contract, and all the bills 
for the abortive play, brought about a nervous 
breakdown and the very natural threat of 
bankruptcy. The former misfortune was for 

her doctor to put right; the latter was a 
problem which, of course, I had to grap- 
ple with. And so, very anxious on these 
two counts, and with nothing much to 
make a rattle in my pockets except a 
bunch of keys, I called a meeting of 
the creditors and spoke them fair. I 
asked for two things—time and con- 


fidence. Such was the ugly total of 
this indebtedness that the period of 
time could not be fixed. There were 
moments, indeed, when, in spite of the 


precious gift of optimism, without 
which life is hardly worth the chance, 
Isaw myself staggering into old age with 
this burden on my back. The possibil- 
ity of being paid in full, even if the div- 
idends were tiny, appealed to dressmakers, 
scene makers, billposters, the theater 
owner and the cast. There was a shaking 
of hands, an air of friendliness, one or two 
polite expressions of sympathy, the introduc- 
tion of my lawyer, and a parting, all on a sunny 
day. Frank Curzon, the lessee of the theater, 


was very kind. And 
I went home and 
started on a book ap- 
propriately entitled 
Adam’s Clay. 


My Home 


OME consisted 

of a very charm- 
ing Queen Anne 
house with ghost and 
powder closets, hoof 
marks on the stairs, a 
large and airy den 
which once had been 
a kitchen, yew trees, 
ancient barns and 
gardens, orchards 
and a tennis court, a 
dog, a horse or two 
and pigeons. It once 
had been the prop- 
erty of the Macready 
family, known to 
fame by at least two 
of its members—the 
great actor, and the 
gallant general who 
added distinction to 
his name and division 
in the war. Later I 
made it the house in 
which: the Rey. 
Harry Pemberton 
enacted the scenes of 
a play of mine, The 
Blindness of Virtue, 
which gave me an ex- 
cuse to visit America 
in 1912. 

(Continued on 
Page 114) 
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mean to say, no event which a 

man wills. Back in his life, far 
back, it has been preparing behind the 
thick curtain of his 
consciousness. Strand 3 
by tiny strand he has “ 
been braiding the fuse 
leading up to the event 
that finally explodes, 
and he says, ‘All ina 
minute this thing hap- 
pened. It was the last 
thing in the world I 
expected.” 

Thus Eddie Breen 
talked to himself. He 
told himself that he 
had never once, in the 
seven years he had 
been married, sus- 
pected his wife of be- 
ing an impostor. And 
yet, within twenty-four 
hours of the implant- 
ing of this seed in his 
mind, he was taking 
certain steps that had 
all the appearance of 
having long ago been 
planned. 

Eddie Breen was a 
bond salesman who by 
inheritance, by nature 
and by heavenly gift 
was a grocer. Back in 
his native New Eng=9' 79998) = = 
land town where he 
and his wife, Diantha, 
had been born, he had 
inherited from his 
father a grocery store. 
He had loved it. He 
still often dreamed 
about it at night. He 
would wake up smelling its heavenly clean 
fragrance of coffee and spices and apples 
and Ceylon tea. He had cherished ever 
since he gave it up a hope—which he never 
got up courage to express to Diantha— 
that one day he and she would move back 
home and he would once more be a gro- 
cer—be himself. 

But now he knew that was not to be. 
He would never see his cherished, shining 
store again. He had to wipe his eyes furtively as he wrote 
the letter to Job Henderson accepting his long-standing 
offer to buy the store. He wrote this letter with a sense of 
fate upon him; and yet he persisted in telling himself that 
his whole life had crashed suddenly, without warning. He 
was not at that stage capable of looking back and recog- 
nizing the many warnings he had received, nor of admitting 
that he himself might be to blame for what Diantha had 
become. It merely seemed to him that with blinding sud- 
denness his failure was lighted up, and he could not bear to 
look at it. 

It was Diantha’s newest specialist who subjected him to 
this disillusionment. 

Most of his wife’s specialists had ignored him, except 
when it came to sending in their staggering bills; but this 
one had sent for Diantha’s husband after a second talk 
with the invalid. 

““Mr. Breen,” he said to Eddie, who sat humble and a 
little frightened, with his eyes imploring the great specialist 
not to tell him Diantha had something incurable—‘‘ Mr. 
Breen, I find your wife a quite average, able-bodied 
woman. There is nothing the matter with her. Nothing 
whatever, except—you.”’ 

“Me? Doctor, what do you mean? I’ve done every- 
thing ——”’ 

“Too much. That’s the trouble. She had a good deal of 
ego to start with and you’ve fed it by overdevotion.’’ The 
great man flicked over the pages of a notebook. “‘Um-m— 
yes. Small-town belle. Father big man of the place. 
Died. Left her alone and unexpectedly poor. She promptly 
took to her couch—in the center of the stage, of course. 
She was to have had a career as a singer, I understand. 
Instead, there being no money to go on with, she adopted 
the career of invalid. Then she married you, and you’’— 
the famous man looked across his desk at Diantha’s hus- 
band with a smile slightly cruel—‘“‘and you proceeded to 
wrap her up in cotton wool, You fed her ego by devotion 
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From His Type and the Pleading Way the Woman Looked Up at Him, Eddie Breen Knew He Was a Coeillector 


until it became like the liver of a Strasburg goose, when 
what she needed was hardship.” 

“Hardship !”’ 

Eddie Breen’s kind face was distorted with bewilder- 
ment, with protest. The specialist closed the notebook 
with a snap and made a disagreeable sound through his 
nose. Then he looked across the desk at his visitor and his 
eyes softened. 

“Mr. Breen, I should like to know something about 
yourself.”’ 

Eddie Breen blinked. The astounded indignation died 
out of his eyes and gave place to incredulity. No one had 
ever wanted to know anything about himself. He could 
not believe his ears, and he had nothing to say. The 
specialist made curlicues on the cover of the notebook. 

“What was your business in your home town, Mr. 
Breen?”’ 

“T had a grocery store.” 

Eddie mumbled these words, automatically thinking 
that Diantha wouldn’t like his admitting it to this stylish 
specialist. 

“Your own store? And you gave it up and came to the 
city—why?”’ 

Eddie Breen made no answer. He drooped his head and 
turned his brown derby hat around and around in his 
stubby hands. One of life’s remarkable and scorching 
moments was upon him. It showed him himself, driving 
his father’s grocery wagon around to the back door of 
Diantha’s home, an ordinary friendly boy, humbly adoring 
an inaccessible maiden; it showed him his own tremendous 
sense of pity and tenderness after her loss; it showed him 
his seven years of service; it showed him his whole life, 
beginning in early boyhood—one long adoration of a 
woman who had fooled him. 

He was aware of a curious trembling inside him. It was 
the gathering anger of a patient man. And alongside this 
anger was forming a staggering, sorrowful intuition—he 
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was afailure. He had lived by one light, 
one ambition, for years—to make 
Diantha well so that she could fulfill 
what he had always believed to be her 
glorious destiny. Her 
voice, her lovely 
voice 

Eddie Breen stood 
up abruptly, a strange 
glint, all out of charac- 
ter, in his eyes. The 
specialist was dealing 
out words—‘‘neu- 
roses,’’ ‘“‘complexes,”’ 
“‘fixations’’—but they 
meant nothing to 
Diantha’s husband. 

As if he heard noth- 
ing, he interrupted. 
“You mean that she’d 
have amounted to 
something if it hadn’t 
been for me?” 

““T mean that she 
would have got well 
faster if she had had to 
facethings. Even now, 
if she had to swim or 
sink—well, she would 
strike out. I don’t 
doubt, Mr. Breen, that 
you meant well ——’’ 

Eddie Breen jammed 
on the brown derby, 
stumbled over a chair 
and got himself out into 
the street. There was 
an astounding ache 
within him, and aslow, 
dreadful anger choking 
him. It was that night 
that he wrote the letter 
accepting Henderson’s 
offer for the grocery 
store. 

A day or two later he 
followed the letter to 
his home town, settled 
various details in re- 
gard to the agreement 
with Henderson, and 
on the way back took 
arun out on Cape Cod. 
Soon after his return 
to New York he walked 
one day into the office of old Thomas Grantland, who had 
been his father’s lawyer in the days of Breen & Son. 

“Hello, Eddie, my boy! Haven’t seen you in a dog’s 
age. Have a chair. Smoke?’’ The old gentleman peered 
at Eddie Breen over the top of his glasses. Then his gaze 
sharpened. ‘‘What’s the matter, Eddie? You been sick, or 
something?”’ 

For since he saw him last, Eddie Breen appeared to have 
withered bleakly. A sort of gray detachment had wiped off 
his face its customary almost innocent friendliness. And 
particularly different were his eyes. They appeared to 
have receded somewhat; they sat in their sockets with a 
certain blank aloofness most strange to see, as if Eddie 
Breen had stepped out of a procession and stood looking 
on, without interest and without hope. 

“‘How’s Diantha?’’ asked the lawyer hastily, as if to 
change the subject. “Still doctoring?”’ 

““Tt’s about Diantha I wanted to speak to you. I—I 
haven’t been feeling quite A 1 lately myself, and I got to 
thinking what would Diantha do if I should—shufile off. 
Fellow has to think of things like that sometimes.”’ 

“Sho, Eddie, you’re still nothing but a youngster.” 

“Thirty-one, and I’m not well.’’ He seemed insistent on 
this point. ‘‘If I should die—suddenly—someone ought 


-to advise Diantha. Now I’ve got an agreement here—sold 


” 


my store up home —— 
“So? I always thought you’d go back. You made a 
success of the business, didn’t you, Eddie?”’ 
A gleam lightened Eddie’s eyes and went out again. 
“Best grocery store in the county today. But about 
this agreement ——”’ He took a long envelope from his 
pocket. ‘‘I wanted to ask if you will put it in your safe 
and—if anything should happen to me—see that Hender- 
son makes his payments to my wife. You better read it.’ 
The old lawyer adjusted his glasses after a long stare at 
Eddie Breen, because he felt there was something not quite 
normal about all this, and read over the agreement. 


~~ he 
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“H’m-m, that’s all right,” he said presently. “Only it 
seems to me the terms are pretty easy for Henderson—one 
thousand down and the remainder at the rate of sixteen 
hundred a year and interest. If, as you say, anything 
should happen to you, sixteen hundred would not be much 
of an income for your wife, an invalid, would it, Eddie?” 

“She isn’t an invalid.” A pause. 

“No? Well, well, glad to hear it.” 

“Only last month she was offered a good choir position.” 

“Good enough! So she’s actually singing “a 

“She isn’t.” Eddie Breen’s tone was for him strangely 
grim. “But she will,”’ he added. 

The lawyer peered sharply at his visitor; he shuffled 
papers, opened and closed a drawer. 

“T suppose, if necessary, the payments could be in- 
creased ” he began. 

But Eddie interrupted him sharply. 

“T want those payments made exactly like I’ve stipu- 
lated in the agreement, not one cent changed. Will you 
do that for me, Mr. Grantland, or not?” 

“Why, of course, Eddie, if you say so, my boy.” 

It was shortly afterward that Eddie Breen, with a bag in 
his hand, made his way toward the docks and the night 
boat to Boston. He felt very queer indeed—benumbed, 
frozen; and he had an odd conviction that he was invisible, 
like a ghost; like a homeless ghost, as, indeed, in a way he 
was, for in a few hours now he would be a dead man—dead 
without the comfort of oblivion. 

On the upper deck he leaned against the rail and watched 
the shadowed cajions wheel past as the boat rounded into 
the East River, watched the cross-town streets opening up 
and slipping past. At last he looked along a street in the 
far distance of which was—had been—his home. Through 
the numbness that had inwrapped him for days shot a 
frightful pain. Must he go on with this? Crazy, that’s 
what he was.’ What was the matter with him? Why 
couldn’t he go on, sink comfortably back and let her make 
a slave of him to the end of their days? 

He was not accustomed to probing his own mind and it 
bewildered him painfully. Besides, he had been all through 
it, over and over, through sleepless nights ever since his 
visit to the specialist. He only knew that something deep 
in him had changed. 

It was like a belated growing up. That was it. He 
had been a fool boy all his life up to now. He had actually 
believed that love can work miracles. 

Well, it can’t. He clamped his hands tight on the rail, 
and a sense of complete failure, intolerably dreary, washed 
over him, as if already he had let himself down into the 
chill blackness of the water. He saw Diantha becoming 
a flabby woman, querulous and exacting, her lovely voice 
Tusting, her life a futility, strewn with empty medicine 
bottles; and himself, fetching and carrying, conciliatory, 
humbly cheerful, tiptoeing in and out of rooms, always 
hoping for the best. 

No! He struck his hand on the rail, while a steely look 
Sat strangely on his round face. No, not that. He had 
failed, but there was one more thing he could do, and he 
would do it, though it meant the end of Eddie Breen. 
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He shivered and 
turned away from the 
‘ rail, for it seemed to 
him that across the 
black water, between 
him and the shore, he saw the lighted window of his store, 
the orange and crimson of fruit and the clean shine of pre- 
serve bottles. An absurd vision for a man about to taste 
oblivion. But it brought the tears to Eddie Breen’s eyes. 
He turned and plunged blindly toward his stateroom. In 
his room he took from his bag envelopes and writing paper. 
One envelope he addressed to the lawyer, Grantland, and 
on the inner one wrote, ‘‘For my wife.” 

Sitting on the side of his bed in his shirt sleeves and stock- 
ing feet, he looked like a salesman making out his report 
to the firm. And staring intently at the paper he wrote: 


Dear Diantha: I can’t go on any longer. I am dis- 
couraged and tired of life. Mr. Grantland will tell 
you about the money from the sale of the store. 
There will not be enough to keep you the way we have 
lived. You will have 
to do something for 
yourself. But that F 
church-choir man 
said he would give 
you a chance. Go to 
him right away: 
For my sake, try— 
try ———. 


He found that he was shivering so violently he could not 
write any more. This was not the letter he had meant to 
write, but it was no use. A sudden exhaustion came over 
him and he lay back upon the pillow. The eternal tramp- 
ing of feet on the deck over his head became far off and 
unreal. A profound indifference settled over him. 

In the black and starless half hour before dawn the boat 
began to feel its way toward the entrance to the Cape Cod 
Canal. 

Eddie Breen took one last look about the cabin. The 
envelope addressed to Grantland lay conspicuously on the 
washstand. He stole out and began to edge along the deck 
in the shadow of the staterooms. The boat was in the canal 
now, barely moving. On this side the decks were deserted. 
He could look across a brief stretch of water to the farther 
side of the canal and make out dimly the low sand dunes 
beyond. Moving noiselessly in his stockinged feet, he 
went to the rail, took off his coat and dropped it overboard. 

No sound of discovery came up to him from the deck 
below, and after listening for an instant he climbed over 
the rail, slid down a post to the lower deck rail, crouched 
there for a moment. No one was in sight, although he 
could hear voices on the other side of the boat shouting to 
someone on shore. 

He hung there for an instant, a sickening dread at the 
pit of his stomach, and then with a slight plop he slid into 
the oily blackness of the water. 

By the time he came out of the water on the inland side 
of the canal the boat’s lights were receding and all about 
him was darkness. He rested for a moment to give his 
heart a chance to stop chugging. Then he stood up to get 
his bearings. A quarter of a mile inland was the shell of a 
cabin in which a week before he had hidden under the floor 
boards a few articles of necessary clothing, and presently, 
dripping and shivering, he began to plod through the sandy 
fields toward it. 

Sixteen hours later he was waiting in a Boston station, 
dressed in a new cheap suit of clothes, with a cap pulled 
low over his eyes. Before he boarded his train he bought 
an evening paper or two. In one of them, in the position 
assigned to unimportant news, were a dozen lines to the 
effect that a passenger was missing when the boat from 
New York docked that morning. It was believed he had 
fallen overboard some time during the night, either acci- 
dentally or intentionally. His name was mentioned and 
that was practically all. The obituary of a man of no 


importance. The enormous and terrible hour of a lifetime 
compressed into twelve indifferent lines. Eddie read it and 
closed his eyes, feeling a dreadful forlornness creeping over 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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little fellow’s door, in these days of 
billion-dollar business? If so, how 
would you prove it? 

I took the simple method of asking sev- 
eral dozen men in big business what they 
thought about it, and in most cases they 
not only said ‘‘Yes,’’ but added ‘“‘Now 
there’s John Blank, who started in such- 
and-such an enterprise just the other 
day—why don’t you go and see him?” 

So this is the story of half a dozen or 
more John Blanks, mostly right around 
New York, where business is biggest, and 
if that many examples can be found in 
such a chance way around the metropolis, 
the rest of the country must be about right 
for the fellow who wants to get into busi- 
ness for himself. 

The first place was down on the lower 
East Side, and it smelt of fish. 

“But that isn’t fish you smell,’ ex- 
plained John Blank the First, when he 
finally found it possible to tear away from 
a busy extempore office and show a visitor 
around. ‘‘It’s these,’’ he said, pointing 
to some empty burlap-topped barrels in 
which fish had come. ‘‘Those barrels get 
stale, but the fish is absolutely fresh.” 

We went into a concrete room where 
fifteen or twenty men were cleaning ocean 
fish—it may be worth while knowing that 
a fisherman scales a fish with a currycomb. 
There were flounders, and weakfish, and 
halibut, and little pan fish; and they were 
being cleaned, the bones taken out, and 
the meat cut into filets, steaks and sides, 
ready for cooking, and then put away in 
a refrigerator to chill—not freeze. Some 
of those filets were cooked the following 
week in places as far off as Denver. 


Die opportunity still knock on the 
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“TN THE fish business?’”’ echoed John 
Blank the First. “No! Not until 
about eighteen months ago. I’m a biolo- 
gist! Spent quite a few years with Uncle 
Sam trapping wolves, poisoning coyotes 
and ground squirrels, and trying to restore 
Nature’s balance where somebody had upset it and let 
varmints get the upper hand. Then I went up to Labrador 
and opened a fur station, trading with the Eskimos, and 
eventually had a string of posts. But I came out the year 
after the war began, and went back to Washington while 
we were in it, and finally started this business. Things 
look a little rough here now, but we’ve just increased our 
capital, and next time you come down we'll be in better 
quarters and you'll see all this cleaning done by machinery.” 

‘“What sort of business have you got into?” I asked. 

“‘Delivering shore dinners to the Corn Belt!’’ was the 
reply, and he proceeded to explain a business started by a 
fellow who hadn’t very much money, but did have a good 
idea. 

Ocean fish heretofore obtainable any distance inland 
have been shipped frozen because there was no other way. 
The belief that no ocean fish on an inland menu can be 
fresh is so ingrained in the inlander’s mind that John Blank 
the First has found it necessary to send a little explanatory 
leaflet along with every piece of fish, to be served with it 
at the table. 

But wait a minute! I’ve got things a little twisted. 
There was a way to ship fresh fish several days’ journey 
from the ocean, but it cost too much. You could chill them, 
and put them in a balsa-wood box, and that wood is such 
a remarkable insulator that they would arrive in good con- 
dition. But a balsa box costs about six dollars! And every 
other kind of package that had been tried cost enough to 
make its return necessary. That was the difficulty—the 
container. And John Blank overcame it by inventing a 
fiber-board package so cheap that it does not have to come 
back. He invented it one night on a suburban train; he 
says commuting gives lots of time for invention. The fish 
are fresh caught, the surplus left every morning after New 
York’s requirements have been supplied by the boats that 
go out daily, chiefly off Long Island and the Jersey shore. 
Within twenty-four hours after catching, they are cleaned 


A Fishing Boat With a Catch of Herring. At Right— 
A Disciple of Izaak Walton, Snapped on Barnegat Bay 
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and cut into boneless pieces, and after 
being chilled will arrive cool in the fiber 
container even with four or five days’ 
travel in midsummer. He has built 
up a business with hotels, restaurants 
and clubs in pretty much every inland 
state, partly with his own money and 
partly with capital invested by friends 
who believe in his idea and in him. 

There is one other thing in this busi- 
ness that makes for success. If a hotel 
chef in Chicago wanted filet of sole on 
his Friday menu, formerly he had to 
send for a hundred pounds of cold- 
storage flounders, go to all the expense 
of cleaning them, and would get thirty 
pounds of cookable fish—for various 
kinds of fish waste 30 to 70 per cent in 
the cleaning. When they are cleaned 
and cut up at the ocean-side and come 
wrapped in a box ready to cook, he 
saves all that labor and trouble and gets the fish for less 
money. Besides, the by-products are left where they can 
be turned into something, and Blank believes that eventu- 
ally they will pay for the fish, because he is applying the 
meat-packing idea to the fish business. Other concerns are 
doing this same thing, but he says he does it better. Also, 
he has simplified his selling and shipping by charging the 
same price per pound for fish all year round. The prices of 
three different groups of fish vary, but not the price on 
each group, throughout the year. Thus a steward or chef 
can place a standing order for so many pounds of fish to 
arrive on a certain day each week, and will know exactly 
what it is going to cost him. 

John Blank the Second was over in Jersey City, and hard 
to find, for he had no sign on the factory building in which 
his business is located. He, too, had got hold of an idea 
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like meat packing applied to the fish busi- 
ness. He was cleaning and repairing 
watches for jewelers on the principle by 
which a tin lizzie is put together in the 
automobile assembling line. 

““We make watches that way,” said 
John Blank the Second; ‘‘and American 
watches are both excellent and cheap. But 
while the watches have been getting bet- 
ter and better, the repair work has been 
getting worse and worse. The well-trained 
all-around watch repairer is not as com- 
mon as he used to be. Usually he came 
from Europe, having learned his craft in 
the watchmaking schools of Switzerland 
or Germany. The war cut off many of 
these men, and others have gone into the 
watch factories. Things became so bad 
that the Horological Institute of America 
has been organized to provide instruction 
in watch repairing, and issue certificates 
to students who systematically learn this 
craft and pass an examination. 


Quantity Methods 


= OU buy a good watch and take it to 

a jeweler when it needs repair. It 
may fall into the hands of a repairman 
who does a botch job. You complain to 
the jeweler, and probably tell your trou- 
bles to the watch manufacturer as well. 
So, you see, watch repairing has become 
a manufacturing problem, and I have 
built up this 
business by put- 
ting it on aman- 
ufacturing basis. 
Without any 
advertising, or 
even a sign, four 
or five thousand 
watches come in 
here weekly from 
jewelers all over 
the country, and 
we do the repair- 
ing andcleaning, 
and send them 
back.” 

We went out 
into his factory 
and followed the 
work from end to 
end of this novel 
quantity-pro- 
duction line. 
There were be- 
tween forty and 
fifty watchmak- 
ers employed in 
it, as well as a 
good many help- 
ers. At one end 
the out-of-kilter 
watch was taken 
apart by work- 
men who do 
nothing else. 
Each part of the 
timepiece was 
laid on a tray, and the tray tagged with the name of the 
owner, the jeweler who sent it, and the case and movement 
numbers. This tray then went to an examiner, who care- 
fully inspected each part and listed the repair work to be 
done. Every defective part was thrown out and a new one 
put on the tray. 

“Very often the individual repairman lacks a new part 
and mends the old one,”’ explained Blank the Second. ‘‘But 
that’s false economy and bad repairing.” 

The tray then went to a girl who washes all the assembled 
parts in benzine, dries them in hardwood dust and places 


them under a hood where the sawdust is removed by © 


vacuum. Then the actual repair work began, and for each 
kind of trouble there was a specialist. A broken mainspring 


would be replaced by a workman who does nothing else, 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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of L’Illustration, of Paris, containing an account, with 

illustrations, of an automobile race between Paris and 
Bordeaux which had taken place a few weeks before. It 
gave me an idea. On my return to The Times Herald 
office I purchased a copy of L’Illustration and called into 
my room Frederick U. Adams, known to the newspaper 
profession as Grizzly Adams. Mr. Adams had a mechan- 
ical twist of mind, rare in a reporter. I showed him the 
report of the French race and suggested that The 
Times Herald get up a contest in Chicago of 
horseless vehicles. Adams was enthusiastic and 
at once drew up a plan which I indorsed and 
published. The Times Herald offered five thou- 
sand dollars in prizes and five thousand dollars 
to pay the preliminary expenses. 

The race was to be run July 4, 1895. Some 
sixty contestants entered the lists. The interest 
of inventors was great. Most of them were with- 
out financial means and made my life a burden, 
showing me their drawings and asking for money 
to develop their ideas, so I asked President 
Cleveland to have the War Department take 
charge of the experiments and race. He in- 
structed General Miles to appoint someone to 
supervise the contest. 

My appeal to Mr. Cleveland was based on the 
belief that the greatest use of the motor wagon 
would be for army and commercial trucks. The 
Times Herald made the prediction that in 
twenty years horses would be used for pleasure 
vehicles only. 

The President approved of General Miles’ ap- 
pointment of Gen. Wesley Merritt. He came 
to Chicago and I turned over the manage- 
ment to him. General Merritt chose Henry 
Timken, a carriage manufacturer, and Prof. 
John P. Barrett, head of the Electricity Depart- 
ment of Chicago, to act as judges with him; and 
as assistant judges, Leland L.Summersand John 
Lundie, civil engineers; Col. M. J. Ludington, 
United States Army; Dr. Allan Hornsby, and C. 
F. Kimball, carriage manufacturer of Chicago. 

A testing apparatus was set up. It was unique from the 
fact that the result to be obtained had never been sought 
anywhere else in the world. It was designed by Leland L. 
Summers, the twenty-six-year-old editor of Electrical 
Engineering, and John Lundie, a young Englishman. 
Upon the two young men fell the bulk of the work of show- 
ing the consumption of fuel and the efficiency of the ma- 
chines. A platform with a 15 per cent incline was built and 
each machine entering was subject to the test. 


[: MAY, 1895, in the Chicago Club, I picked up a copy 


Ditched by a Nervous Farmer 


HEN July Fourth arrived there was only one machine 

ready—the Haynes-Apperson, of Kokomo, Indiana. 
As it was impossible to have a contest with one machine, 
the time was extended to Labor Day, in September. In 
August I was again requested to postpone the date, so 
fixed Thanksgiving Day, November twenty-eighth. 


De La Vergne Hunting Trap 
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There was considerable opposition to calling the 
horseless carriage “automobile,” as the name was too 
Frenchy, so The Times Herald offered five hundred 
dollars for a name, and “‘motocycle”’ was awarded the 
prize. 

October 15, 1895, two ambitious young men started 
a magazine, calling it the Motocycle. It was the first 
of its kind published in America. The Horseless Age, 
of New York, was started November first, fifteen days 


Duryea Wagon Motor, Winner of The Times Herald First Prize 
Above—An Early Haynes 


later. The Motocycle issued two numbers only, October 
and November, and gave up the ghost. There wasso little 
general interest in the new motive power, outside of the 
manufacturers of carriages and buggies, that the subscribers 
were few, and advertising nil. 

A purse of five hundred dollars was, while waiting for the 
Thanksgiving Day event, put up for a race between the 
H. Mueller Benz Gasoline Motor, of Decatur, Illinois, and 
the Duryea Gasoline Motor Wagon, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The course was to Waukegan, Illinois, and back, 
a distance of ninety-two miles, with a time limit of thirteen 
hours. The start was made November second, from Wash- 
ington Park. The race ended at the Grant Monument in 
Lincoln Park. Mr. Mueller was awarded the prize, mak- 
ing the round trip in nine and a half hours. 

The Duryea motor ran into a ditch to avoid a farmer who 
turned his horses to the left instead of the right. He said 
he was so seared to see a buggy without any horses hitched 
to it coming up the road behind 
him, he did not know what he was 
doing. To avoid a collision Mr. 
Duryea, who was driving this 
motor, drove into the ditch, hop- 
ing to climb up theslight embank- 
ment, but broke a wheel and gave 
up the race. He hauled his ma- 
chine to the nearest depot and 
shipped it to Chicago, where it 
was repaired. 

This car entered the real con- 
test on Thanksgiving Day, win- 
ning the first prize, two thousand 
dollars. 

The night before Thanksgiving, 
two or three inches of snow fell, 
making a severe test for the mo- 
tors. The Times Herald arranged 
with the park commissioners to 
give the machines theright of way, 
as up to that time they had been 
barred from the boulevards to 
avoid frightening the horses. The 
official course was from the 
World’s Fair German Building, 
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in Jackson Park, to Evanston and return, fifty- 
three and a half miles. 

The evening before the race eleven competi- 
tors out of the sixty-odd entrants declared they 
would start, but when the motors were sent on 
their fifty-three-and-a-half-mile run only six 
reached the starting point, the others breaking 
down en route. 

The six lined up at the post were: 

The Duryea Wagon Motor Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, using gasoline; 

The De La Vergne Refrigerator Machine 
Company, gasoline; 

The Morris and Salom, Philadelphia, electric; 

H. Mueller & Co., Decatur, Illinois, gasoline; 

R. H. Macy, New York, gasoline; 

The Sturges Electric, of Chicago. 


Racing at Five Miles an Hour 


HE Haynes-Apperson machine, now in the 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, as 
America’s first horseless carriage, started for 
Jackson Park early in the morning, fully intend- 
ing to be in the race. In making a turn at In- 
diana Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street to avoid a street 
car, it smashed a front wheel and had to give up entering the 
race. At 8:30 A.M. several thousand people were waiting at 
Jackson Park and the Midway to watch the contest. Gas- 
oline engines were to be pitted against electric motors. 
The boulevards were crowded with rigs and cutters, dash- 
ing up and down, looking for the horseless carriages. At 
8:35 the word ‘‘go”’ was given by Judge Kimball, and 
J. F. Duryea jumped into his wagon and passed through 
the crowd. It won the first prize by returning to the start- 
ing point at 7:18 P.M., doing the fifty-three and a half 
miles in ten hours and twenty-three minutes, an average of 
five and a quarter miles an hour. 

A few minutes after the Duryea machine left for Evans- 
ton the Mueller was cheered by the crowd as it started. 
It returned to the starting post at 8:53 P.M., crossing the 
line second in the race, and winning second prize. 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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stepped from the fast train to the platform 

of the Southampton station. Since the train 
reached Quogue she had been agreeably aware of 
the damp saltness in the air, which 
comes only from proximity to the 
open ocean. But now, on the plat- 
form, she smelled nothing but the 
fumes of innumerable exhausts, saw 
nothing but masses of automobiles 
crowding toward the station like 
a flock of party-colored elephants. 
She stood dazed for a minute by 
the noise of self-starters and the 
crowd of arrivals, until, darting in 
and out under the elbows of chauf- 
feurs and passengers, she saw a 
little bareheaded, barefooted figure 
in a dirty white dress edged with 
the finest Valenciennes lace. Pearl 
felt an instant conviction that this 
was her future charge. 

*Antonia,”’ she said in her deep 
voice, and the child made a rush 
for her. 

“Are you Miss Exeter?”’ she ex- 
claimed, and she gave a little boy- 
ish shake to her head. ‘I must 
say I think you are much more 
than pleasing. My mother said 
you’d be much less. She drew me 
a picture of what she thought 
you’d look like. Mother doesn’t 
draw very well. I’m glad you’re 
not like that. If I’d taken that as 
a guide I’d never have found you 
at alba? 

She beckoned to a large green 
touring car, and having arranged 
about Pearl’s trunk and seen the 
bags put into the car, she herself 
sank beside Pearl on the wide back 
seat, while to steady herself on the 
slippery leather she raised one leg 
and clutched the back of the front 
seat with her bare flexible toes. 

“How do you like Southamp- 
ton?’’ she said. 

If they had gone down the main 
street Pearl would have seen some 
old gray-shingled houses and elm 
trees that she would have honestly 
admired, but they had turned east- 
ward and were now driving down 
a perfectly straight road at the end 
of which, through a dip in the 
dunes, the deep blue of the after- 
noon sea could be seen. The coun- 
try was flat in every direction 
except the north, where a wooded 
rise in the ground cut off the hori- 
zon. To be candid, Pearl did not greatly admire the 
prospect, but she said tactfully, ‘‘I love the sea.’ 

“Can you swim?” 

“SV i65 74 

“Can you play tennis?” 

Vie?” 

“Can you drive a car?” 

oe No.” 

“Good!”’ said the child with her friendly smile. ‘I’m 
glad I’ve found something you can’t do. Beckett,’’ she 
said, leaning forward and shouting in the ear of the chauf- 
feur, ‘‘I mean to teach Miss Exeter to drive.’’ 

‘Maybe it’d be as well to learn yourself first, miss,’ said 
the man coldly. 

Antonia sighed. 

““Beckett’s cross,’”’ she said, ‘‘because I bent the fender 
coming up. My legs are too short to reach the foot brake 
in a hurry. Beckett knows that, but he doesn’t make 
allowances.” 

“Ts it safe for you to drive, then?” asked Pearl. 

“Well, if you ask me, no,” said Antonia candidly; ‘but 
as long as mother lets me do it, of course I’m going to. I 
wonder if you’re going to like us. I don’t see how anyone 
could like Dolly.” 

“What’s the matter with Dolly?” 

“Oh, about everything,” answered Antonia. “‘I’ll tell 
you the kind of person she is: If you forget something she 
asks you to do she treats you as if you were a moron to have 
forgotten it, and if she forgets something you ask her to do 
she treats you as if you were a moron to have asked her to 
do it.” 


Tis following Thursday afternoon Pearl 
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Hundreds of Women Had Said That to Him. Even the Lovely Caroline Temple—His Former Love 


“There must be something to be said for her,’’ Pearl 
suggested. 

Antonia considered the question. She was, as her uncle 
had said, the justest of created beings. 

“T suppose there must be, but I don’t know what it is. 
Then there’s Durland—he’s great—only he doesn’t notice 
me much. I wish I were a boy. I want to wear trousers 
and be free.” 

“You seem to me pretty fairly free.” 

Antonia laughed. 

“That’s funny,” she said. ‘‘I mean it’s funny that you 
said that exactly the way Uncle Anthony talks—that gen- 
tle tone that makes you feel like nothing at all. Do you 
like Uncle Anthony? Do you think he’s handsome?” 

“Yes, indeed I do,’ answered Pearl, with the modest 
enthusiasm which she thought under the circumstances 
Augusta would have allowed herself. 

“So do I,’”’ said Antonia. ‘‘So does Miss Wellington, 
whose mother has the house next us. She took it before 
she knew Uncle Anthony was going to be away all sum- 
mer—at least that’s what mother and I think. Miss 
Wellington told me she thought him handsome and she 
said ‘And you can tell him I said so,’ but I didn’t—for 
rather a spiteful reason; I thought she wanted me to.”’ 

“Tt sounds that way to me, too,” said Pearl. 

“‘T’m glad you like him,’”’ Antonia went on. “He likes 
you too. He telephoned mother about you. He said he 
had found a pearl—wasn’t that funny?”’ It was funnier 
than Antonia knew. ‘‘So now mother always speaks of 
you as the priceless pearl. Mother’s rather amusing, 
like that. He said you were not so much on looks—just 
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pleasing,hesaid. But I think youare perfectly beau- 
tiful. Do you think you’re beautiful, Miss Exeter?”’ 

This was the first crisis. Pearl knew that if she 
said no Antonia would distrust her honesty, and if 
she said yes it might be used 
against her. So she compromised. 

“VT’ll answer that question the 
day I leave,’’ she said. 

“T’ll tell you something funny 
about that,’ said Antonia. ‘‘Per- 
haps I oughtn’t to, but I’m going 
to. Uncle Anthony made mother 
promise not to send you away until 
he came back, no matter what 
happened; but mother says she 
knows a way to get round that if 
the worst comes to the worst. You 
see, I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings; but we all felt it was rather 
hard on us to have to have a gov- 
erness at all in summer. Mother 
thinks it’s hard too. She says it’s 
just one of Uncle Anthony’s ideas. 
She says a man can’t take an in- 
terest in anything unless he thinks 
he’s running it. So she just lets 
him think he runs the family, and 
then when he’s away she does what 
she thinks best. This is our gate 
now. What do you think of the 
house? We only rent it. There’s 
Durland going in for a swim be- 
fore dinner. I wonder if he’d wait 
for us. Durland! Durland!”’ 

It was quite extraordinary the 
volume of sound that could issue 
from so small a person as Antonia. 
She sprang out of the car over the 
closed door and ran round the house 
toward the ocean, while Pearl en- 
tered the front door alone. 

A slim, gray-haired figure in delft 
blue came out of a neighboring 
room and said “‘ Good heavens, you 
are not Miss Exeter, are you?”’ 

Pearl smiled her most winning 
smile. 

““Won’t I do?”’ she said. 

But merriment did not seem 
quite in order. Mrs. Conway’s 
manners were perfect, but she was 
not going to begin by being any 
more friendly than she could help. 

She answered politely, “‘Oh, per- 
fectly, I feel sure. Only you do not 
look quite as my brother’s descrip- 
tion led me to expect; but then 
men are not very good at describ- 
ing women.” 

Her hair, prematurely gray, 
gave more the effect of powder. 
Her brows were arched so much that she seemed to be 
looking up from under a thatch. They were blue eyes; 
not quite China blue, as Pearl had heard the family eyes de- | 
scribed; they were sad, appealing eyes, which kept veiling 
themselves in an effort to seem dignified and remote. Yes, 
Pearl thought, there was something pathetic about Mrs. 
Conway—something that made her feel just a little bit as 
Alfred’s lost paw made her feel; so she beamed gently down 
upon her new employer while that lady continued: 

“T don’t see how Antonia ever found you—from his 
account. Fortunately the child is wonderfully quick or 
you would be waiting at the station still. Where is she, by 
the way?” 

Pearl explained that she had dashed down to the beach 
to ask her brother to wait for them, and would it be all 
right if she went swimming too? Over Mrs. Conway’s 
shoulder Pearl could catch a glimpse of the piazza, and 
beyond that the faultless blue rim of the horizon; and as 
she talked she could hear close by the thud and hiss as a 
a wave went up the beach. She longed to be in the water. 

“Oh, yes, go if you want to,” said Mrs. Conway. She. 
was not exactly cordial. Gentle, friendly people like Edna 
Conway always go too far when they try to be cold; they 
have no experience in the rdle. “But try not to keep them 
waiting too long. My children hate to be kept waiting.” | 

“T do myself,’ answered Pearl gayly. . 

“Really?’’ said Mrs. Conway, and the arched eyebrows 
went up under the gray thatch. 

Pearl saw she had said the wrong thing; but whether it 
was wrong for a governess to dislike being kept waiting, or 
presumptuous to put herself into thesame interesting group 
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as the Conway children, she had no idea. She did not much 
care either. The smooth blue sea was waiting for her, and 
she went springing upstairs, slinging off a string of beads— 
translucent pearl-gray glass, the color of her eyes—and 
thinking to herself that it was a mercy she had had sense 
enough to put her bathing dress in her bag. She tore it out 
from the lower layers so violently that shoes and brushes 
flew into the air like stones from a volcano; and in a sur- 
prisingly short time she was running through the deserted 
sitting room, out across the piazza, down the steep wooden 
steps to the beach. 

At the edge of the water Durland was standing with his 
back to her. Although he was a thin boy of fifteen in a 
striped red-and-blue bathing suit, he was standing with one 
knee advanced, his hand on his hip and a cigarette dangling 
from his lip, as if he were the late King Edward VII at 
Homburg. Beside him, Antonia was digging a hole like a 
dog—possibly her sleeping hole for the evening—and talk- 
ing all the time. She was talking about Miss Exeter. 

Durland was deeply opposed to the idea of Miss Exeter. 
In the first place he was opposed to women, as a prisoner 
is opposed to stone walls. He was surrounded by them, 
dominated by them. His mother, his mother’s maid, who 
had been with them forever, his sister Dorothy—they all 
bullied him and cut him off from his fellow men. Some- 
times, with disgust, he heard himself using the feminized 
vocabulary of the women about him, and though he was as 
masculine as possible—smoked and everything—he could 
not shake off their influence. Then he hated governesses as 
representing that most emasculated form of that most 
emasculated thing—learning. His friends had already 
made fun of him about it. It had been said on the beach, 
“T hear they’re getting a governess to keep you in order, 
Durlie.”” He had decided to make it clear that he had 
nothing to do with the woman. He doubted if he even 
allowed her to teach him algebra, though as a matter of 
fact he wanted to pass his examination. And then, last 
but not least of his reasons, he felt opposed to anything 
that Antonia so wildly recommended, because that was 
one way of keeping her in the complete subjection to him 
in which she lived. 

So while she chattered of Miss Exeter and her beauty 
and her youngness and the sort of niceness of the way in 
which she looked at you, he stood gazing out to sea as if the 
best he could do for his little sister was just not to hear her 
at all. 

Then Antonia cried ‘‘ Here she is!’”’ and executed a four- 
footed leap on finger tips and toes; and then Durland was 
aware of a circular motion of white arms and long white 
legs whirling past his shoulder, and the new governess had 
plunged into the Atlantic. 

This really wouldn’t do at all—governess doing hand- 
springs. It looked peculiar, and yet it did pique the curios- 
ity. He sauntered astep nearer with a slow, sophisticated, 
loose-kneed walk. Miss Exeter and Antonia were behaving 
foolishly, and noisily, too—splashing each other 
and laughing. He himself went in as if the object 
of a swim were not to disturb one unnecessary 
drop of water. He swam a stroke or two under 
the surface, and coming up y 
out of a wave found himself ¢ 
face to face with Pearl. The 
wonderful radiance of those 
gray eyes came to rest on his, 
and his heart melted within 
him like a pat of butter. It 
wasn’t just her beauty, though 
that would probably have been eg 
enough; but it was the im- igh 
mense, generous friendliness 
toward all the world when the 
world would allow 
her to be friendly 
that warmed and 
comforted his young 
spirit. He gazed at 
her, and suddenly 
the gaze was cut 
short by Pearl’s de- 
cision to stand on 
her head. Two white 
feet clapped together 
in front of Durland’s 
nose, 

If she had been 
less beautiful he 
would have said to 
himself that she 
really did not know 
how to behave. As 
it was, he thought 
that she would cer- 
tainly lay herself 
open to unkind criti- 
cism. He wanted to 
protect her, and he 
was not without 
tact. He said, when 
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she came to the surface, blinking the water from her long, 
matted eyelashes, ‘‘It’s nice to have our own beach, isn’t 
it?—to be able to do what we like—stand on our heads or 
anything without being talked about.” 

She did not seem to get it at all. 

“Let’s swim out,” she said, and laid her ear upon the 
face of the sea as if she were a baby listening to the ticking 
of a watch. He swam beside her, looking into her face, 
and she gave him a friendly little beam every now and 
then. It was wonderful to be under no necessity of sup- 
pressing her cheerful kindness of heart. ‘‘ Let it doits deadly 
work” was her feeling. 

They had a good long swim, and when they came in were 
met by Mrs. Conway at the head of the steps. She was 
dressed for dinner in a faint pink tea gown with pearls. 

She said civilly, but all on one note, ‘‘ Dinner is ready, 
Miss Exeter.” 

Yes, she who had so often waited uncomplainingly for 
hours for her children, pretending that the clocks were 
wrong, or the dinner hour changed, or that the mistake had 
been hers, was now feeling outraged at being obliged to wait 
ten minutes for this governess her brother had so obsti- 
nately insisted on engaging. 

“Oh, I won’t be a minute, Mrs. Conway,” said Pearl, 
feeling genuinely sorry to have inconvenienced anyone, but 
not feeling at all guilty as Mrs. Conway wanted her to feel. 

“Yes, I do hope you’ll contrive not to be very long,”’ 
she said, and could not understand the cause for a dark 
look her son gave her as he pursued his shivering way 
upstairs. 

She went into the sitting room, where her daughter Dor- 
othy was already waiting. It was not a miracle that Dolly 
was ready on time, but a phenomenon to be explained by 
the fact that she had a bridge engagement immediately 
after dinner. 

She was a pretty, round-faced girl, rather like her mother, 
except that her hair was still a natural light brown, and 
her eyes were brown too. She did not raise her head, as 
her mother entered, from the fashion paper which she was 
languidly studying. 

“Not avery promising beginning, is it?’’ said Mrs. Con- 
way. She knew Dolly would be annoyed and she wished to 
cut herself off completely from the guilty one. ‘‘Do you 
suppose she’s going to keep us waiting for dinner half an 
hour every evening?”’ 

Dolly bent her head to examine a picture of an ermine 
wrap. 

“Oh, well, mother,’ she said, “‘what can you expect if 
you give in to every whim of Uncle Anthony’s?”’ 

Mrs. Conway made a pathetic little grimace—pathetic 
because it was so obviously intended to win Dolly to her 
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side—to make the girl feel that she and her mother had a 
secret alliance against the world at large. 

“You'll find, my dear,” she said, ‘that in dealing with 
men it’s easier to yield at the moment and find a way out 
at leisure.” 

But Dolly, who had not even looked up long enough to 
see the grimace, answered with a bitter little laugh, ‘It 
may be easier for you, but not for us. We have to suffer. 
That’s the trouble with you, mother—you think of no one 
in the world but yourself.” 

Her mother did not answer—she could not. Tears rose 
in her blue eyes. She had enormous capacity for being 
hurt. Strangely enough, there was something in her that 
drove those she loved to say exactly the thing that would 
hurt her most. It had always been so with her husband, 
and now it was so with her children. 

A misplaced fortitude always led her to hide the fact 
that she was hurt. 

She said now with false gayety, ‘‘Well, my dear, I hope 
some day you will find someone who loves you even bet- 
ter than I do, then.’’ 

“T’m sure I hope so,” said Dolly, turning the page. 

Her manner suggested that if she could not do that much 
her life would indeed be a failure. 

Mrs. Conway stepped out on the piazza. That was the 
way—you gave up your life to making your children 
happy, to shielding them from grief and anxiety, and then 
they blamed you and hurt you horribly for something that 
was not at all your fault. She felt a moment of resentment 
toward her brother. Why had Anthony insisted on this 
silly plan? She had been too considerate of Anthony’s 
feelings; she ought to have refused to have a governess at 
all. It was much wiser in this world to be stern and cruel. 
She decided to be stern and to begin with Miss Exeter, who 
entered the sitting room at this moment. She was wearing 
a plain cream-colored dress out of which her lovely head— 
all brown and rose color and gold—seemed strangely bright 
colored. 

“T suppose you’re Dolly,’”’ she said in her deep warm 
voice, and held out an open hand. 

Dolly, like most young people, estimated beauty as the 
best of gifts. She might have been almost as much cap- 
tured by Pearl’s as her brother had been, except that her 
ego was taken up with the outrage of her being kept wait- 
ing—she, the most important person in the house, who had 
taken the trouble not only to order dinner on time but— 
what did not always happen—to be on time herself. 

She rose, and allowing a limp hand to pass rapidly 
through Miss Exeter’s, she said, ‘‘ Do let’s go in to dinner, 
mother.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said her mother, coming in rapidly from 
the piazza. ‘‘We dine at eight, Miss Exeter. Another 
evening I’m sure you will be on time.” 

This, was not per- 
haps a very terrible be- 
ginning to a régime of 
sternness; but to Dur- 

land, just get- 
ting down, it 
appeared one 
of the most 
(Continued on 
Page 96) 


To Durtand She Said, “Shall We Go In Now?’ His Shoulder Was Turned to Caroline and He Did Not Shift it as He Replied, “You Can if You Like”’ 
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What the Doctor Orders 


HE war proved that we could, at a pinch and for a 

time, bear a tax burden that was undreamed of in 1913; 
but it has become increasingly apparent that long- 
continued and excessive taxation is arresting the develop- 
ment of the country and is seriously affecting our national 
well-being. The saving of $323,000,000 that will result if 
Mr. Mellon’s program is adopted would be like the re- 
moval of that last straw which broke the back of the 
fabled camel—meaning not much to the driver, but a lot 
to the camel. It would produce a beneficial effect quite 
out of proportion to the sum immediately involved. In 
other words, it is for Congress to decide whether we shall 
go on with 323,000,000 grains of sand cutting our national 
bearings or the same number of drops of oil conserving 
them and making them run cool and sweet. 

The direct savings proposed by Mr. Mellon are almost 
insignificant in comparison with the indirect benefits that 
would accrue through lowered commodity prices, lessened 
costs of living, and the abolition of those surcharges added 
in detail by every middleman and dumped in a lump upon 
the ultimate consumer. Of still greater importance would 
be the tidal wave of optimism that would oversweep the 
nation if men of ability now standing on the sidelines were 
given this incentive to plunge into the game of business 
and industry. This they will not do while they read be- 
tween the lines of our internal-revenue acts the existing 
rule of heads I win, tails you lose. 

The government actuary figures that persons with in- 
comes of $10,000 and under would be the direct benefi- 
ciaries of 70 per cent of the proposed reductions. Almost 
anyone can figure on the back of an envelope just how much 
this would lop off his tax bill for the year 1924; but very 
few of us possess sufficient data upon which to compute 
the invisible savings we should have a right to count upon 
under the Mellon plan. 

Consider the typical case of a young man with a wife, 
two children and an earned income of $4000 a year. He 
is paying a Federal income tax of $28. Mr. Mellon pro- 
poses to let him off for $15.75. Perhaps he is not especially 
thrilled to find that the precise sum Mr. Mellon desires to 
save him in spot cash is $12.25. Possibly he is unaware 
that the statistical Mr. Babson has computed that a 
$4000 salaried man, though he has no wife or family to 
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maintain, may credit himself with certain indirect savings 
amounting to no less than $80; and if this statement 
leaves him cold, perhaps he may experience a pleasant 
glow when told that the same authority has estimated that 
lowered commodity prices will save even a $4000 bachelor 
some $200 a year. 


Here are three items in the lowest taxable bracket that 


add up to $292.25. Plainly, if any $4000 man with a wife 
and two children regards this as a sum too trifling to en- 
gage his attention, the chances are his wife monopolizes 
whatever business brains there may be in the family. 

If we go a step higher and apply our figures to the live 
young executive who is too busy earning his $10,000 a year 
to marry and bring up a family, we find that the Treasury 
Department desires to save him $285. Mr. Babson sweet- 
ens this not undignified economy with indirect benefits 
which he appraises at $200, and gives him a further esti- 
mated credit of $500 on commodity prices. Here is a total 
of $985, or a sum nearly equivalent to a 10 per cent raise 
in salary. 

We have no certain means of checking the estimated 
figures here quoted; but they do not appear incredible in 
view of the fact that nearly every important business man 
who has indorsed Mr. Mellon’s plan in the press has given 
his own set of reasons for so doing, and the benefits 
enumerated cover the whole field of business, trade, industry 
and finance from top to bottom. 

The recommendation that surtaxes begin at $10,000 in- 
stead of at $5000, and that they be limited to 25 per cent 
instead of to 50 per cent, as under the existing law, will be 
fought tooth and nail by those who are still unaware that 
if the income of every very rich man were confiscated in 
its entirety, the total would be insufficient to lighten ma- 
terially the burden of the financial middle class. Even the 
railroad men, in a decade in which they did not understand 
economic law as well as they do today, discovered that 
when rates were more than the traffic would bear the road 
lost the business. The same rule applies to taxes, and the 
Government is today losing good and profitable business 
hand over fist for the same reason. This, at least, is the 
conclusion the Treasury experts have arrived at after ex- 
haustive study of oceans of figures covering the entire 
period during which the income tax has been in force. 
They may be wrong, but we are not aware that anyone has 
successfully challenged their conclusions. 

The adoption of Mr. Mellon’s proposals would do more 
to break the nation-wide strike of capital, executive ability 
and other constructive forces than any program that has 
hitherto been brought forward. The strike of these ele- 
ments is not chronicled in newspaper headlines from day 
to day, as the coal strike was last autumn; but its effects 
are in no way diminished because it operates silently and 
invisibly. 

Few persons not in touch with industry realize how many 
men in the prime of life and in the fullness of their powers 
have followed the example of a certain successful textile 
manufacturer who some time ago closed his mill, liquidated 
his working capital and put the proceeds into tax-exempt 
bonds. He divides his time between hunting, fishing, golf 
and travel. “I have no desire to make money,”’ he tells 
his friends. “‘What’s the use? Why should I keep factory 
hours, subject my capital to the risks of business, wear my- 
self out in the daily grind and then hand over 58 per cent 
of my profits, if there are any, to the Federal Government, 
and another large slice to state and local tax collectors? 
My tax-free bonds yield me more dollars that I can really 
call my own than my business did before I gave it up. The 
Government that penalized me when I was a useful and 
productive citizen now puts a premium on my idleness. 
Existing laws invite me to sit in a business game in which 
all the cards are stacked against me.”’ 

This man is typical of many thousands, who, in the 
aggregate, control hundreds of millions of capital, and who 
have power to say whether it shall go adventuring in the 
productive but often perilous fields of industry, or whether 
it shall seek freedom in tax-free securities. 

Trade and industry are losing not only the capital of the 
strikers but also their executive ability, their driving power 
and their genius for organization and development. The 
resulting situation is anything but wholesome, and yet it 
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is only added proof of the memorable saying of Chief 
Justice Marshall that the power to tax is the power to 
destroy. 

Mr. Mellon, with the assistance of Treasury experts, has 
written a clear and definite prescription for what ails the 
country. The best thought of the nation has approved it. 
The patient clamors for it. The President urges it. And 
yet a section of Congress is planning to thin and water 
this tonic so as to rob it of most of its virtue. 

This, of course, is not good business. We doubt if it 
is even good politics, for new millions of little taxpayers are 
beginning to wake up and to comprehend the trickeries of 
taxation as they never did before. 


The Problem of Wheat Export 


UT of the months of controversy over the wheat situa- 
QO tion two proposals for relief in the direction of exports 
are apparently developing. 

It seems agreed on both sides that export wheat must be 
marketed separately from wheat for domestic consumption 
if the domestic price is not to be tied down to the world 
price. Under what organization might it be possible to 
separate the marketing of the two lots of wheat, the one 
designed for home consumption, the other to pass into ex- 
port trade? According to the argument urged on both 
sides, the wheat passing into export trade must be sold at 
the lower world price, but the wheat remaining on the home 
market would be sold at a higher price. Using arbitrary 
figures, if we had a crop of 800,000,000 bushels, 75,000,000 
bushels would be retained for seed, some 600,000,000 bush- 
els for home consumption at the higher price, while some 
100,000,000 bushels would be sold abroad at the lower 
world price. In this manner it is proposed to raise the 
price of wheat to the American growers. 

The one proposal calls for the organization of a wheat 
growers’ codperative association. The wheat of the coun- 
try would be pooled according to some prearranged plan. 
So much would be set aside for export after the needs of 
the country had been determined. The export wheat 
would from time to time be sold on the world market for 
what it would bring. With the free export market obliter- 
ated, the price on the home market would rise, presumably 
to a point approximating the sum of the world price and the 
duty of the protective tariff. The marketing organization 
would hope to see the price rise to the relative level of other 
farm products, or to the prewar relative level or to the 
level of prices in general. Index numbers might be used as 
guides. The returns from the sale in domestic markets at 
the higher price and in export markets at the lower price 
would be pooled and each grower would be paid what 
would be computed as his share. The loss on the export 
transaction—that might or might not be called a dump- 
ing—would fall on the growers and reduce their returns on 
the transactions in domestic markets. Such a plan would 
represent a private undertaking, the coérdinated operations 
of a number of business men engaged in wheat growing. 
If it were to succeed it would be a strictly business suc- 
cess; if it were to fail it would be a business failure. 

The second proposal contemplates a government organ- 
ization. This would operate with government capital. The 
losses attending the export of the surplus of wheat would 
be charged back to the growers of the following crop. If 
the official agricultural export commission had charge of 
domestic as well as export marketing of wheat, the actual 
operations would be the same as under the first plan, ex- 
cept for the use of government capital and organization. 
But if the agricultural export commission were only to be 
intrusted with the export fraction of wheat trading, how 
the Government would charge the losses back to the grow- 
ers is difficult to see. How could the losses on the export 
business be charged back on the following crop? And ac- 
cording to what equity would the losses be charged back 
to the growers in proportion to their shares in the outturn 
of export wheat? Once started, where will this theory of 
action end? What is wanted is not the easiest solution 
of the moment, but the correct solution. With due consid- 
eration of the conditions of wheat growers in some states, 
there must be some other way of getting them out of 

rouble than by getting the Government into trouble. 
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Y FRIEND’S name is Jones. He is junior partner 

in a firm of New York patent lawyers and he lives 

in Greenwich, Connecticut. He will tell you it is 

a dog’s life—rushing through breakfast and driving a mile 

and three-quarters to the station to catch the 8:18 train to 

the city, then breaking his neck every afternoon trying 

to get through in time to catch the 5:22 home, and usually 
getting the 6:08. 

But he is compelled to live that way, shunting back and 
forth on suburban trains, because it is simply impossible to 
bring up four children in a city flat; they’ve got to have 
country space and fresh air. In summer he rarely goes to 
town on Saturday. The day is spent in a rustic debauch. 
He rises early, putting on a pair of ancient trousers and a 

‘faded shirt without a collar. Until dinnertime he digs and 
prunes and tinkers, building stone fence being a vice to 
which he seems especially addicted. Nature, unfortu- 
nately, inclined him to girth and perspiration. Long before 
noon he is the sweatiest and dirtiest man in Connecticut— 
and probably the happiest. Often in the frenzy of garden- 
ing or fence building his luncheon consists of a hand-out at 
the kitchen door, for his wife has laid down a law that he 
must not eat with the family unless he bathes and changes 
his clothes, which would ruin the day. After dinner, in 
reputable clothes and solaced by a pipe, he surveys his 
beloved four and a half acres from the back veranda and 
confesses that the life of a commuter has its compensations. 
In fact, the children are only an alibi; he wouldn’t live in a 
city flat except under sentence of a court. 

In the legal Baedeker of New York, Jones’ firm is not 
‘distinguished by double stars; comparatively few people 
ever heard of it. But it is a well-established and reasonably 
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prosperous concern all the same. One year with another 
Jones has a surplus of about $10,000 to salt down in invest- 
ments. His wife inherited from her father a little bundle 
of stock in the Rowley Manufacturing Company, whose 
sole product is the Natty Bumpo Air Rifle, a toy with 
which three generations of youngsters have hunted the 
family cat and broken the neighbors’ windows. Under the 
management of her Uncle Amos Rowley, this company 
appears to be endowed with a tough Yankee conservatism 
which enables it to defy the common law that everything 
must either grow or decay. For many years it has done 
neither to any appreciable extent, but just held its ground— 
much like Uncle Amos himself, who, at seventy-two, 
seems just about where he was at forty-two. 

Mrs. Jones’ stock yields her around $6000 a year. She 
puts aside half of it, more particularly for the three girls. 
She hopes her daughters will marry and that their hus- 
bands will be able to support them; but she has an old- 
fashioned notion that a girl may think all the better of 
herself if she brings her husband, in 
addition to the usual romantic goods, 
some hard cash. She remembers 
how substantially her Natty Bumpo 
dividends smoothed the rough places 
in the early years when Henry was 
striving for a law practice and an 
income. Her brother Sam also de- 
rives an income of about 
$6000 from the air 


/ Sam, IF You'Ll. HELP ME 
\ MANAGE MINE , TLL 


| SHow You How ‘To 
| GLEAN UP Yours ! 


“FAIR ENOUGH” 


rifle; but that business never much interested him. He 
once entertained some indefinite leanings toward plastic 
art, then took up photography in an amateur way. Per- 
haps his Rowley blood doomed him from the start. At any 
rate, he presently found himself engaged in photography as 
a business—not photography for art, however, but photog- 
raphy for advertising. In this strictly commercial venture 
he was fated to make a very respectable success. When 
he casts up the accounts at the end of the year there will 
usually be $15,000 or so of surplus to invest. And at 
seventy-two Uncle Amos himself is still tucking a few bonds 
away in his venerable stocking at New Year’s. 

This family, you will observe, is a hopelessly bourgeois 
New England clan of the middling type which seems to 
deserve no consideration from anybody. They do not en- 
gage in bold creative—or predatory—enterprises, thereby 
rolling up great wealth and letting themselves in for radical 
reprobation. On the other hand, they are not subway- 
and-cafeteria bourgeois in whose behalf rent laws and the 
like are passed. There seems nothing to do with them 
except just turn one’s back.. Even in politics they incline 
to that middling position which gets the bricks from 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Presidential Zoo 


(A Collie Has Just Been Added 
to the White House Menagerie, 
Which Already Includes Laddie 
Buck, Peter Pan, a Cat and a 
Bear) 


HAVE caught Australian 

I dingoes and flamingos 

- Anda Spanish abalone and 
an auk; 

I have lured the Lima llamas, 
I have scoured the Baha- 
mas, 

And I’ve even captured spar- 
rows in New York. 

I have mounted Montezuma for 
a puma, 

I have dodoes from the Pata- 
gonian wood, 

And a ringtail blue gorilla from 
the region of Manila— 

For the best, I always say, is 
none too good. 


ALLIED 
DIPLOMACY 


oes *, 


I have fitted expeditions with 
provisions 
And dispatched them to Tas- 
mania and Tibet ; 
I have spared no foreign nations 
in extensive explorations 
For another kind of presiden- 
tial pet. 
I have hunted from Siberia to 
Algeria 
In search of something sensi- 
ble and new, 
To make the White House merrier by adding to the terrier 
A whale or an orang-utan or two. 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


TI have cast off all the trammels of the mammals, 
And I’ve tackled Evolution at the roots ; 
I have sought the Vertebrata of the Tertiary strata 
In my paleontological pursuits. 
I have charming protozoa from Samoa, 
And a cunning germ I found in Timbuktu; 
And I’ll send the whole collection to a rotogravure section 
Before they join the Coolidge private zoo. 


I have ravaged the Rumanians and Albanians, 
I’ve had the Congo country in my grasp; 
I’ve caught a Bengal tiger and a fierce Jamaica jaguar, 
And a wapiti, a weasel and a wasp. 
I have drowsy dromedaries and canaries, 
And a jackal, a jerboa and a jennet ; 
And if these should prove abundant and the pets become 
redundant, 
We could get the country started on the Senate. 
—Corey Ford. 


Giuseppe on Golf 


HERES game a da golf, eet getta my goat. My seester’s 
litla boy, Alfredo, nota yet seexteen, hava work as 
cadda on a thee public leenks two, t’ree year. He braga 
aroun’ da house verra much about how gooda he is at a da 


JOIN OUR 

| HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS 
CIRCLE 


The Sick Man of Europe 


game. He one day aska me to go out weeth heem an’ letta 
heem teacha me to play thees a game. I theenk mebbe so 
I taka heem down one, mebbe so two peg, so I go. 

He hav beega bag fulla da club, an’ plenta litla white a 
ball. He maka litla pile a sand an’ placa da litla ball on a 
hees top. Then he taka a verra longa club an’ sweeng at 
heem. Cr-r-rack! The litla ball he fly lika da bird, hun- 
dred feefty yard, then he run ona da ground, lika da rab’ 
feefty yard a more. 

Then, litla Alfredo, he fixa da sanda pile for me, an’ 
handa to me hees club, an’ he say, ‘‘See can you driva heem 
so far as me.” I hava to laugh to myself. Alfredo, litla 
skeeny fella, arms lika da pipastem; but me, I beega man, 
beega da ches’, beega da leg, beega da arm, plenty da 
mus’; I know I can hit theesa ball a mile an’ lose heem for 
litla Alfredo. So I swing at heem, an’ believa me, I sweeng 
hard. I sweeng so hard I no can stan’ still but speen roun’ 
lika da top, two, t’ree time. WhenI havastop, I say: “‘ Dida 
you see heem go?” 

An’ Alfredo say, ‘“‘He no go, you mees heem, he still seet 
on his sanda pile, an’ a look at you.’”’ An’ he seet there, as 
eef he would say: ‘‘ You beega da boob, you no can heet me.” 

“T show you, you litla white devil,’ I say, an’ once a 
more I sweeng, but once a more I mees. 

““Keepa da eye on da ball, eef you wanta heet heem,”’ 
says Alfredo. 


Mr.and Mrs. Beans 


“You keepa da tongue in 
da mout,” I tella heem, “‘eef 
you no wanta I should a heet 
you.”’ Then I try heem once 
more. I hava begeen to feel 
much a da mad. I mad at litla 
Alfredo, Imad at ada litla ball, 
I mad at a da whole worl’, but 
my mind I hava made up, to 
heet thatta ball or busta my- 
self wide a open. 

Thees time I walk up to heem 
slow, I theenk, mebbe so, the 
otha times I hava been too 
queeck. I draw backa da club 
verra slow, verra careful, then 
I shutta my eye an’ breeng a 
heem down with all a da mus’ 
what I got, an’ thees time I 
heet something—but notta da 
ball. Eet ees the grounda what 
IT heet, an’ I heet heem so hard 
I maka da dirt fly alla da same 
lika dynamite blast. Eetarain 
on Alfredo an’ me, an’ leave 
beega hole in a da groun’. 

But the litla ball hava gone 
an’ I saya to Alfredo, ‘‘ Any- 
way I heet heem thees a time.”’ 
But Alfredo pointa hees feen- 
ger atta heem, five, seexa yard 
to oneside an’ hesay, “‘ No, you 
no heet heem, but when you 
heet thatta ground he theenk 
eet a earthaquake an’ runa to 
one aside to getta away.” 

Then I queet; I not so beega fool notta to know when 
Thava enough, To Alfredo I giva back hees club, an’ to heem 
Isay: “Taka back thees a club, an’ thees a ball, an’ feenish 
thees a game without a me. Eet mebbe so nice a game for 
cheeldren,’’ I say, ‘“‘but notta for beega growna man lika 
me. To hella weeth such a game!” I say. 

—C. A. Moreno. 


Comment of a Country Editor 


CK GOODSPEED, who had been standing on the 

corner of Main and Fifth streets for thirty-five years, 
has changed his location and will hereafter be found in 
front of the Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank. “I 
hated to give up the old place,’”’ Mr. Goodspeed has ex- 
plained to his friends, ‘‘but since the old hotel was torn 
down and the trees in front of it taken out it offered no 
shade in summer and very little protection from the wind 
in winter. And so, as a matter of both comfort and pre- 
caution, I moved.” 


Bart Kinney, who made some inquiries when he was 
down there last summer, says Hon. Mortimer Judd, who 
has represented this district in Congress since 1907, has 
never been heard of in Washington. 


If you have no opinions of your own which you care to 
express, this country probably is as free as any other. 
(Continued on Page 84) 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


Mr. Beans: 


“It Does Seem to Me, Violet % 


“With Coolidge, Lodge, Weeks, Moses and All That 
New England Bunch Down in Washington aed 


“That it Should be an Easy Matter to Land One 
of Our Family in That White House Job”’ 


——". 
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“What's the Matter?’’ She Asked Between Chattering Teeth. 


XXXIV 


F ALL those who frequented 
Q Rattling Run Fields at differ- 
ent times in the year, but es- 
pecially during the summer months, 
there were two who seemed freer 
from the house, in the sense of being disjointed, than any 
of the others. But the paths of these two, in fact all their 
ways, were diametrically divergent. Jimmy Mattis pulled 
away from the homestead through a persistent desire to 
draw Jo from the midst of friends among whom he never 
ceased to feel awkward. In the case of Robert Colter, mo- 
tive and manner were as different from Jimmy’s conduct as 
the open sea is from swamp water. 

Colter made himself a man of mystery to others for his 
own comfort. He came to Rattling Run Fields when he 
felt like it and left without a word even to Drake. While 
there, he was always busy, but never with anybody else’s 
business. 

He seldom danced, though he would play for hours for 
others to dance, waiting until they were exhausted to drift 
off into fantasies of music for which they had ears only 
when their feet were tired. Aside from this limited asso- 
ciation, he took little part in the activities of Drake’s 
classmates or of Io and her friends. 

In a certain way he possessed the whole farm more 
broadly than did Drake, for there was one section to which 
its owner never wandered—the cliff where great blasts of 
dynamite from time to time were blowing away the core of 
Rattling Run Fields. In fact Drake was almost a stranger 
even to the pasture, sentineled with cedars, where the con- 
tinuous thunder of the mills throbbed its undertone to 
every sound and scene, by night as well as by day. 

Colter, however, was not averse to this mighty rumble 
which suggested to his thoughts and feelings gigantic 
chords. To him the blot of shade thrown by the upland 
cedar, which permits few familiarities from other trees, was 
the coolest of all shadows, because it was wind-swept by 
every moving air. Lying beneath such a tree, he would 
fasten his eyes on its distant mate, his head propped on a 
hummock, with his back to the quarry, and keep his gaze 
fixed interminably. 
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“What Happened, Bob?” 


E Rae set: 


To the youth who could find fun in watching an oak 
grow, there were depths in the blackness of a cedar thrown 
against an empty sky as profound as the depths beyond 
the stars on a moonless night. Soon vision would become 
confused as to whether it was gazing at a plume of inky 
smoke, magically static, or was lost in the stillness of a cen- 
tury, compressed within the compact veins of a single tree. 

From the far boundary of the pasture down past the 
swimming hole, and along the brook to the point where 
Rattling Run crept beneath the bridge and away toward 
the Cohansey, there was no spot which Colter did not love 
and frequent, searching not only for a solution of Drake 
Sherborne, the unreadable, but for the answer to the ques- 
tion of himself. So many questions that, it seemed to him, 
were being more forcibly pressed by the passing day than 
ever before—what to do and what to believe; what to take 
and what to leave untouched; whither to go amid the 
myriad pathways of life and come out eventually among 
the upland cedars. And here was Drake, knowing for him- 
self all answers! 

Through these thoughts, almost against his will, played 
a flashing intermittent vision of Io, not objectively, but as 
a restive beam plays amid moving shadows. Her actual re- 
lations with him were casual; limited for the most part toa 
wave of the hand and calls of “‘’Lo, Bob!” and “ Hello, Io!”’ 
when she ran across him during her wanderings, bringing 
a half-rueful, half-amused twist to his lips. He believed, 
rightly, that she never really saw him. Perhaps this was 
due to the seniority of eight years, which makes such a vast 
difference to a girl still in her teens, or perhaps merely to 
his habit of keeping out of the way of other people’s minds. 
Then there was the possibility that the constant intrusion 
of Jimmy’s bulky body obstructed her view. 

Dismissed by Drake from the living room, Io went out 
to talk to Tom for lack of anything else to do. There had 
been a time when the old man could be loquacious on a 
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“‘Lock Your Hands Around My Neck,’’ He Ordered 


variety of subjects; but ever since 
Alexander had died his talk w 
limited to one of two lines. 
would discuss plans for the improv 
ment of Rattling Run Fields fron 
sunrise to sunset; failing that, he fell back on tales a 
Alexander, all of which Io had heard many times, ending 
invariably and inevitably with the historical account of the 
only animal to die standing up and keep his feet thereafter 
Drake, some time since, had begun experiments with such 
fruit as flourishes in a light soil, and Tom’s subject on this 
day was a pessimistic discourse on the plantation of a grou] 
of fig trees. 1 

“Figs in Jersey, Io!’’ he concluded at last. “What de 
you think of that?”’ 

“T don’t think anything about it,”’ replied Io listlessly 
“But if Drake plants them they will grow.” 

She left him, went to her room and put on a wisp of ; 
bathing suit, to wander barefoot through the orchard a 
the woods toward the swimming hole. In a scallop of t 
rise to the left she saw Colter lying with his back against 
the log where the judge had imparted memorable advice 
the same log where, years later, he learned from the lips 6 
Colter the result of his counsel to Drake. 

“Lo Robert,” called Io with a wave of ‘her hand. 

‘Hello, Io,’’ he replied. 

She continued for a few paces, then her steps slackened 
she paused, turned, and with head dropped in thought 
came to sit down cross-legged in front of him. 

“Do you mind?”’ she asked. 

“Mind!” exclaimed Colter. 
should I mind?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You always seem to want to bi 
alone.” 

“T’m never alone. I can’t stand it.” 

“You must mean something by that,” said Io, throwi 
up her head and smiling. “I give it up. Tell me.” 

“I’m always with something or someone every minute 
complied Colter, smiling back at her. “I get a lot of fu 
out of listening to trees; I take walks on my back that 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
I took long ago on my feet, and revisit the friends.I made. 
I spend hours with Drake when he isn’t around, and hours 
with you.” 

“With me?” cried Io, her eyes suddenly alight to the 
eternal lure of any particle of oneself in the eyes of an- 
other. ‘‘What do you see?” she asked. ‘‘What do we talk 
about?”’ 

“Ah, what do we talk about? Well, so far you haven’t 
said a great deal, Io. I just watch you and think, ‘Here’s a 
straight young tree out for a walk; let’s see what she’ll do.’”’ 

“And what do I do?” 

‘Never the same thing twice.” 

A slow flush mounted to his cheeks. He was wondering 
why she had stopped to speak to him, but he would not 
ask. He did not even wish to know, for he was being as- 
sailed by the temptation to break through her unconscious 
wall of impersonality. He had summed her up in talking 
to the judge as being all question. Why should he, Robert 
Colter, remain forever outside the range of her demanding 
mind? In the pause their eyes met and held until he be- 
came aware of a peculiar sense of immersion. 

“‘T could tell you,” he said recklessly, “‘something you 
did once which you will never remember and I shall never 
forget.” 

“Tell me,”’ begged Io gravely. 

“T don’t think I could, after all,’’ said Colter, ‘‘ because 
you’ve never seen a field of California yellow daisies.’ 

“Don’t you mean poppies?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” he replied almost gruffly. ‘“‘I mean 
daisies. Not orange; yellow—solid—even—laid on like 
golden butter on a fresh slice of the earth.” 

“You make my mouth water,’”’ murmured Io. 
tell me, Bob. Please.”’ 

Shall: 

eS sa 

“Listen: 

“Said Io’s mother to her girl’s sweetheart, 
One lovely March-blown day, 

‘Just pick the daisies from Ridgefold Acre, 
And then you may go and play.’”’ 


“Please 


Colter’s eyes sparkled into hers; his lips were half 
laughing, half serious before the absorption in her eager 
face, solemnly intent. 
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““More?”’ he asked. 

“Of course,’ said Io impatiently; ‘“‘and please don’t stop 
again.” 

He continued: 


“The boy climbed up to the high hilltop, 
Alas for his day of play! 
Like a yellow carpet, a thick yellow carpet, 
The flood of daisies lay. 


““Oh, Io dear, so far, so near, 
Across the daisies fey, 
Wait but a moment or wait but a year; 
I'll pluck the field away!’ 


““He kneeled him down on the soft lush ground 
And reached forth fingers two; 
Each flower cried out as his hand drew near 
‘I’m Io; I live for you.’ 


“The sun climbed up, the sun went down, 
And still the daft boy kneeled, 
Till a soft air swept the day quite out 
And rustled the bright gold field. 


“The lips of the wind were on his mouth, 
The stars were in his eyes, 
When the maiden moon tossed up her horns 
And stepped from the sloping skies. 


“Tike a snow-white heifer, a milk-white heifer, 
She walked on the cloth of gold; 
The flowers cried out at the kiss of her feet, 
‘Up, lad, and pluck her; be bold!’ 


“But Io’s mother snatched his cap from his head 
And threw it far away; 

‘With never a flower for my dear girl’s dower, 
Alone you shall go and play.” 


There was a tense, smiling moment of silence, and then 
Io eried sharply, ‘‘Bob, how did you know?” 

“How did I know?” 

“Ah, of course,’”’ she said, with a falling gesture of her 
hands. ‘Everyone may know about Io and the crescent 
moon without my telling. They can read it in books.” 

“Only part of it, Io.” 

“Ts there more, Bob?” she asked eagerly. 

““You mean of the Ballad of Yellow Daisies? No; there 
isn’t any more to that—at present. Did you like it?” 


“You know without my saying,” she replied. “Only 
mother would never have snatched the boy’s cap and 
thrown it away—not that boy’s.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Colter; “but, just the same, I’m 
never going to wear a cap.” 

Io glanced up as if she had been startled into seeing him, 
and a faint color glowed for an instant deep beneath the 
surface of her cheeks. She was truly aware of him for the 
first time in her life, and it made her restless. She arose, 
stood for a moment, still wholly unconscious of her body, 
and then started toward the swimming hole. Halfway 
down the slope she paused to turn and look at him as one 
looks at an interesting stranger. 


XXXV 


N THE day following Io’s visit to explain when a lie 
is not a lie, Colter came to the window of the living 
room and called to Drake. 
“Come out,” he said; “‘there is something in the pas- 
ture I wish you to see.” 
“T never go to the pasture,”’ replied Drake. 
““You’d better come today, Drake,’’ persisted Colter. 


“You needn’t come all the way in. Just stand at the fence 


and look across. I'll tell you. Something hes wandered 
from Bedloe’s Island.”’ 

Drake was persuaded. He tossed aside his book and 
went with Colter along the edge of the wood, pausing from 
time to time to examine his fruit trees and make mental 
notes of how they were doing and of what they seemed to 
require. 

Three years, all but a few weeks, had slipped by since he 
had come into his patrimony, and a glance was enough to 
show how he had been spending his money and time. In 
the triangle formed by the irregular line of the wood, the 
easterly fence of the pasture and the private road which 
bifurcated the farm, he had erected stretches of high brick 
wall set at varying angles to establish the merits of differ- 
ent exposures. Against these walls were trellised peach, 
apple, nectarine and pear trees. In one corner was a plot 
given over to experimenting with different varieties of fig 
trees. These had been recently released from winter cov- 
erings and the columns of their brown branches, freshly 
in leaf, were loaded with weights to pull them open. 

(Continued on Page 102) 


“That’s Yout’’ She Gasped at Drake. 
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T IS impossible to forecast with any certainty the im- 
| mediate future of Germany, now that all the forces of 

hunger, political chaos, financial bankruptcy and dis- 
integration are at work in that unhappy country, under a 
régime which is insecure. 

It is easier to forecast the general tendency of German 
political evolution, which in my opinion is clearly marked 
through all these currents and cross currents. It is a tide 
running strongly to the Right; that is to say, a reaction 
towards the old monarchist and militarist traditions which 
existed before 1914. It is probable that Germany will re- 
establish a limited monarchy or a disguised monarchy at 
no far distant date by means of a military dictatorship, 
with Bavaria, as its stronghold, holding the imperial crown 
in trust. That is likely to happen after widespread civil 
strife in which communists and separatists will be finally 
crushed by republican forces, who will then await their 
opportunity to proclaim a new kaiser. 

The only possibility of checking that reaction and main- 
taining the republic is a French acceptance of terms to 
Germany which will enable the German people to preserve 
their national life without intolerable conditions, so that it 
is worth their while to fulfill their obligations under a re- 
vised treaty and to preserve a republican state. Even 
then it will be, I think, merely a waiting policy. 

Not only in Germany but in Austria and Hungary the 
reaction to monarchist sentiment is growing with their 
hopes of a return to the old order in Central Europe. One 
day, unless there is an entire revision of frontiers not only 
on the map of Europe but in the minds of its peoples, 
opening a new chapter in European history in a spirit of 
peace and codperation—one sees no sign of it yet—those 
races will rush together, gathering again the minorities 
which are now under alien rule, and defy that Treaty of 
Versailles which forced them apart, overturned the ancient 
dynasties and struck their weapons from their hands. All 
sorts of artificial and unnatural divisions, like the Dantziec 
corridor, the partition of Upper Silesia, the surrender of the 
Austrian Tyrol to Italy, the possession of Transylvania by 
Rumania, will be overwhelmed in a spate of racial rage for 
old possessions and old communities of blood relationship. 


The German State of Mind 


OR some time before the end of the war, when the fail- 

ure of their military plans and the suffering, the bitter 
and bloody agony, of the people were no longer tolerable, 
there was in Germany a strong wave of democratic and 
revolutionary thought. It existed for a little time after the 
war. The Ger- 
man people, 
brought to ruin 
by their political 
leaders and their 
war lords, dis- 
gusted with their 
Kaiser and his 
Crown Prince, 
sickened by the 
stench of blood, 
stricken by the 
immense num- 
bers of their dead, 
were not only 
ready but eager 
to cast away their 
militarism and 
their monarchies 
and to ally them- 
selves with a new 
democratic spirit 
in the world. 
They saw, for a 
few days or 
weeks, a new 
charter of human- 
ity in the Four- 
teen Points. The 
humiliation of de- 
feat and surren- 
der was softened 
by the hope that 
all nations to- 
gether, both van- 
quished and 
victors, would 
rise above the 
madness that had 
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possessed them all and start on a new plane of policy 
which would give justice and security to common folk and 
prevent a repetition of world strife. 

It is, of course, easy to sneer at this sentiment in a people 
who proclaimed pacifist ideals after losing in a ruthless war. 
It is tempting to accuse them of cowardly hypocrisy, 
trying to escape their punishment by lip service to the 
brotherhood of man. I am not one who makes that ac- 
cusation. I believe that for a time the main body of the 
German people, apart from their Junkers and militarists 
who had retired into the background sulky and unrepent- 
ant, were honestly inspired with democratic enthusiasm 
and were ready to pay immense penalties as the price of 
defeat provided they were given a chance of restoration, 
the liberties of their economic life, and national integrity. 

There was an immediate revulsion of feeling when the 
Treaty of Versailles was published. It seemed to them 
then, as it seems to them now, not an instrument of justice 
in keeping with the Fourteen Points, but a vindictive pact 
designed to keep them forever under the heel of France, to 
prevent them from ever paying off their debts—the more 
they paid, the more they would have to pay—and to hold 
them in Europe as an enslaved people, whose labor would 
be without profit, and whose military annihilation would 
be followed by the military domination of France. From 
that moment reaction set in, and gradually, as the years 
have passed, it has been intensified in the minds of the 
German people by the refusal of France to settle any possi- 
ble sum by which Germany may clear herself, by French 
efforts to strengthen her grip on German territory and 
economic life, by the use of colored troops among her 
citizens, by a consistent policy of pressure to keep Ger- 
many humiliated, poverty-stricken, hopeless. 

That is the German point of view, and no amount of 
argument, no explanation of French motives and claims, 
no reminder of her own evasions, financial follies—that 
mad policy of inflation—will ever persuade Germany that 
she is wrong. I should be dishonest if I did not add 
that it has always been my opinion that Germany has a 
good deal of justification for her charges of injustice, or at 
least unfairness, in regard to some of these things. 

It was natural, and is in any case a fact, that goaded 
into feelings of desperation by the failure of their govern- 
ment to avert their ruin and release them from bondage, 
the German people began to hark back in their minds to 
the old order of things, based on monarchy and militarism, 
upon which they might build their hopes of the future. 
The idealism of the League of Nations left them cold and 
cynical when they were refused admittance, still more 
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By Philip Gibbs 


when a committee of the League, in the name of justice, 
divided Upper Silesia with the Poles on terms which 
seemed an outrage to Germany, whose industry and wealth 
had developed that region. 

All talk of a demobilized Europe and the substitution of 
international justice for armed force was to them sheer 
sickening hypocrisy when France and her Continental 
allies backed their diplomacy and their pressure on Ger- 
many with armies stronger by a million and a half than the 
whole armed power of Europe in 1914. The Fascisti move- 
ment in Italy, the tearing up of the Turkish peace treaties 
by Mustapha Kemal, and other events proving that might 
is right and that against that law there is no appeal, it 
seems, to the conscience of the world, had a profound effect 
on German minds already disposed to the reaction which 
followed the disillusionment of idealism in Europe after a 
few weeks of spiritual emotion in which many peoples 
stricken by war looked forward to a new charter of peace 
and democracy. 

The German mind is not democratic. It believes in dis- 
cipline from above, and likes it. It believes in authority, 
and is obsequious to rank. 

Its middle classes have a reverence for law and order 
imposed upon the individual, a hatred of that easy-going 
individualism which in England is the most precious her- 
itage of the private person, who is often a rebel against 
authority, a crank and a nonconformist. 


Doctor Stresemann’s Admission 


REMEMBER having a long talk with Doctor Strese- 
- mann, before he became chancellor, and in the course of 
it alluded to the spirit of German democracy. He burst 
out scornfully. ‘It’s no use talking to me about de- 
mocracy,” hesaid. ‘‘I don’t believe in it, and I have no use 
for it in Germany. I ama monarchist, and the instinct of 
the German people is for monarchy or dictatorship, for 
authority and discipline.” 

He spoke rashly, thrown off his guard, and as chancellor 
of the Republican Reich he would not have used those 
words, but they were revealing. 

I think those words were true as regards the psychology 
of the majority of the German people in the well-to-do 
classes as they existed before the downfall for a time of all 
welfare in that country. It is for that reason that in my 
opinion the forces of communism and anarchy have never 
had a dog’s chance in the long run against the instinctive 
tradition of loyalty to moderate government and, failing 
that, to dictatorship, military or monarchical. ) 

I was in the 
Ruhr immedi- 
ately before the 
surrender of pas- 
sive resistance, 
when food condi- 
tions were getting 
bad and the con- 
dition of the 
workers was des- 
perate and de- 
plorable. In 
many countries— 
I think in almost 
every country but 
Germany — those 
conditions would 
have created a 
passion of revolt, 
a wild outburst of 
anarchy, and red 
terror would have 
lighted many 
fires. But at that 
time the workers 
themselves as- 
sured me that in 
the whole of the 
Rhineland there 
were not more 
than a hundred 
thousand com- 
munists, and al-— 
though they 
would make 
trouble lead- 
ing to riot and 

(Continued on — 
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ment to surrender on the Ruhr was not 

sudden or unpremeditated. The change 
of cabinets was preliminary to surrender. 
Cuno had made surrender impossible for 
himself. Stresemann went into office as part 
of the program of surrender. The actions of 
the two prime ministers were just the oppo- 
site of what might have been expected from 
their temperaments. Cuno was first a civil 
servant and later an expert business admin- 
istrator; Stresemann was a corporation 
lawyer and a fire eater. Nevertheless, Cuno 
was the figurehead of resistance, while 
Stresemann became the mouthpiece of sur- 
render. It was a development, almost a 
program, the resistance of Cuno and the sub- 
mission of Stresemann, not a reflection of 
personalities. 

Behind the policy of governmental encour- 
agement of resistance lay what reasonings 
and motives? In the beginning the Germans 
seemed completely convinced of the success 
of the policy of passive resistance. What 
they called passive resistance included sabo- 
tage and obstruction up to the point of active 
and forcible resistance. The passive resist- 
ance in the Ruhr was something of the same 
type as the passive occupation of Belgium 
during the war. The German Government 
and the people were as firmly convinced that 
the French would fail in the Ruhr as they 
were persuaded in 1914 that the Emperor 
would take his Christmas dinner in Paris. 
This indicates that one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the German psychology, faith in 
obsession, still remains a dominant charac- 
teristic. 

Germany counted on three sets of factors 
to bring about the collapse of the French 
policy: Unemployment of labor, disturbance 
of business and political unrest in Great 
Britain; a similar set of circumstances in the 
United States; and the collapse of the French 
france. 

It was believed that unemployment, dis- 
turbance of business, loss of trade and decline 
of shipping would probably be greatly aug- 
mented in the United Kingdom as the result 
of the general strike in the Ruhr. As a whole, the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr injured industries in the United King- 
dom, but the losses were less than anticipated. The British 
budget report for the fiscal year ending March thirty-first 
presented an unexpectedly favorable showing. Revenues 
were higher than anticipated, expenditures lower, and the 
government was able to announce a surplus of practically 
$500,000,000. Internally analyzed, this did not justify a 
conclusion one way or another as to the effect of occupation 
of the Ruhr on British business, but it did serve partially 
to negate the doleful predictions that had been made. In 
Germany the report produced quite as profound an 
impression as in England. 


[ine decision of the German Govern- 


Germany’s Bad Guessing 


HE Germans had counted on the development of a 

strong anti-Frenchsentimentinthe United Kingdom. As 
the months passed it became apparent that opinion in the 
United Kingdom was divided. The practical British business 
man realized that disturbance in manufacture, transporta- 
tion and trade anywhere in Europe represented an injury to 
the chief trading nation and tended to postpone the sta- 
bilization of exchanges, prices and markets. At the same 
time there were larger considerations than the immediately 
pressing needs of trade. Many realized that if there was 
unemployment in factories as the result of lack of Ger- 
man orders, there might be still greater unemployment 
in factorits following a settlement that imposed on Ger- 
many the necessity of exporting large masses of goods to 
pay reparations. The close student of world trade knew 
that the factories of the United Kingdom were in for a 
period of readjustment, and that such readjustment as 
would be contingent on German competition following 
settlement might be more intense and prolonged than the 
temporary readjustment imposed by the sudden cessation 
of orders from Germany. Thus, mercantile opinion was 
divided. 

Politically the public of the United Kingdom seemed 
divided between two views. The liberal view, represented 
by the group of the Manchester Guardian, which often 
expounded liberal views in a dogmatic and illiberal man- 
ner—witness the spectacle of Lord Curzon standing as the 
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apostle of liberalism!—was strongly pro-German and 
sometimes viciously anti-French from the beginning of the 
controversy over the Ruhr. Against this stood a large 
body of more or less silent but nevertheless effective public 
opinion that was pro-French in the longer view, though 
unsympathetic to the particular action of the French in 
occupying the Ruhr. 

Early in the war Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
remarked that so long as Great Britain occupied in Europe 
her position of splendid isolation a general European war 
was impossible; but so soon as she joined with either fac- 
tion a general European war became inevitable. The most 
substantial body of public opinion in the United Kingdom 
holds today that the aéroplane has made British isolation 
impossible and that the only possible ally is France. Under 
these circumstances, though disapproving of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, conservative British opinion did not wish 
a break with France and was prepared considerately to 
temporize with the situation. It is illuminating to realize 
that liberal, almost pacifistic, opinion in Great Britain 
encouraged Germany to resist, while conservative opinion 
advised her to submit. As time passed, the Germans be- 
came convinced that out of Great Britain no effective sup- 
port was to be expected, despite the political invectives of 
Curzon and the business arguments of Baldwin. The visit 
of Prime Minister Baldwin to Paris in September was gen- 
erally interpreted as a diplomatic hedge. 

Germany placed high hopes on the reactions of com- 
mercial interests in the United States. Our failure to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles had convinced Germany that our 
war alliance with her enemies did not express a deep-seated 
policy. The business outlook following 1920, and in par- 
ticular the depression in agriculture, had been carefully 
studied by German experts. Germany recalled the protests 
of President Wilson and Secretary Lansing against British 
interference with the foreign trade of the United States 
prior to our entrance into the war. She counted on corre- 
sponding protests from President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes against the French occupation of the Ruhr. Wheat 
farmers, cotton growers and copper producers were sup- 
posed to march on Congress and the White House, demand- 
ing action that would result in maintaining German demand 
for these and other American commodities. 


The German politicians apparently took” 
the American politicians seriously. How in 
this day and age one set of politicians is able 
to take another set of politicians seriously 
passes comprehension, but it seems that our 
agricultural bloc found in the politicians in 
Germany a 100 per cent gullible audience. 
Failure of action in Congress and lack of any 
sign from the Administration, outside of the 
academic speech of Secretary Hughes, pro- 
voked profound disappointment in Germany. 

The revival of business in the spring of 
1923, the general indications of prosperity 
and good times despite the agricultural 
depression, served to convince the observant 
Germans that they had overestimated the 
momentary importance of their trade to the 
world. The prosperity in the United States 
in the first six months of this year served to 
controvert the faith of at least the interna- 
tionally trained German in the success of the 
policy of resistance. 


An Unstable Coalition 


HE Germans were fully aware of the dan- 

gerous position of French finance. They 
knew that the huge sums needed for recon- 
struction and payment of interest on internal 
debt were being covered by further sale of 
national bonds. They were advised that 
everyone in France was fearful of further de- 
preciation of the currency. The Germans had 
correctly forecast the fall in the frane that 
has occurred. They knew the franc would fall 
in sympathy with the inevitable collapse of 
the mark; they expected British financial in- 
terests to express disapproval of the French 
policy by selling francs; they hoped the 
British Government would further depress 
the frane by requesting payment of interest; 
they expected French foreign trade to be dis- 
organized, exports depressed and imports 
augmented by lack of German coal and coke, 
which would contribute to the decline of the 
franc. From numerous directions, therefore, 
they anticipated influences tending te drive 
the franc down. This fall in the franc was 
expected to frighten the peasant and small 
investor and lead to collapse of the sale of national bonds 
on which many of the daily expenditures of the French 
Government depended. This would have produced an. 
immediate crisis in French finance. The frane did fall 
heavily, but the hoped-for fright and stampede of the peas- 
ant and investor did not come to pass. It was also the hope 
of the Germans that, following settlement of the terms of 
repayment of the British debt to the United States, pres- 
sure would be applied to France in the direction of settle- 
ment, and the failure of our Government to put such 
pressure on France removed one prop from under the 
German edifice of hope. 

The background of the surrender on the Ruhr was loss 
of German faith in the success of the policy of passive 
resistance. The specific causes of surrender were two— 
one political, one economic. 

The political cause lay inherent in the bloe system of 
politics of Germany. The cabinet of Cuno was a coalition 
cabinet and could endure only so long as the parties to the 
coalition stood together. Practically speaking, the several 
parties to the coalition were agreed only on the subject 
of the Ruhr; they disagreed on every other subject. The 
policy of resistance in the Ruhr could not be expected to 
supersede all other political questions. Each one of the 
several parties had particular political policies of its own, 
upon which its future was believed to be dependent. It 
was easy to plead for country before party, but difficult 
to subordinate practical policy of party to theoretical pol- 
icy for country. A profound sentiment on the subject ex- 
isted only in monarchic and agrarian circles; the Junker 
believed in resistance to any extent and at any price. | 

In the beginning it seemed as though French occupation 
of the Ruhr had reunited the different factions of the Ger- 
man people into something resembling the homogeneous 
Pan-Germanism of prewar times. Latterly, however, it 
became more and more apparent that a great deal of the 
patriotism was founded on self-interest. Manufacturers 
outside of the Ruhr found it advantageous to have facto- 
ries in the occupied area shut down. Workmen in the 
Ruhr found it not unpleasant to draw good wages in idle- 
ness. The industrialists were able to turn the circum- 
stances of the occupation to their financial advantage. 
(Continued on Page 40) Z 
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Artistic Rugs that Are Easy to Clean 


Sunshine, flowers and friendly colors—what a homelike 
charm they give! And how the Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rug sets 
off the simple yet artistic furnishings of this room! 


Made in a wealth of attractive patterns it’s easy to find 
just the Congoleum Rug that suits your taste for any room. 
There are rich Oriental designs for living room or dining 
room, restful floral effects for bedrooms and neat tile 
reproductions for the kitchen and bathroom. 


Entirely seamless, these rugs are waterproof and always 
lie flat on the floor without any kind of fastening. All the 
cleaning the firm, sanitary surface ever needs is a few brisk 
strokes of a damp mop. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Furthermore, the prices are so low that you will find it 
real economy to use Congoleum Rugs all over the house. 


Ou cumtceun 9.00 The pattern illustrated is made 1144x3 _ feet $ .60 

On the floor Us 772x 9 feet 11.25 in the five large sizes only. The SP xd © feet 140 
Pattern No. 516 9x 9) sfeet 15:50 F : et 2 
9 x 1014 feet 15.75 smaller rugs are made in other 3 x4} feet’ 1.95 

Oy kalo teete 18:00 designs to harmonize with it. Sax Ou feet. 2.00) 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
(GNGOLEU M 


Don’t Fail to Look for this Gold Seal 


You will find it (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
on the face of every genuine, guaranteed Go/d-Seal Congo- 
leum Rug and on every few yards of Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum 
By-the-Yard. This Gold Seal is your guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. It proves that Congoleum Rugs have the qual- 
ity to back up this guarantee. Look for it when you buy! 


ConcoLeuM Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco RT- i G S 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 


Montreal London Paris- Rio de Janeiro 


HE circus was in the cracker- 
[Peck district; out at the front 

gates there was quarreling and 
bickering, as time after time the inner 
ticket takers stretched a hand toward some 
scrawny woman with a gangly boy in 
her arms and exclaimed: “‘ Hey, leddy, 
two bits fer thet kid. An’, leddy, 
*tain’t polite no more for gents to 
let women carry ’em aroun’.”’ 

This was the district of stair 
steps, of thin, narrow shoul- 
dered women, trailed by pro- 
cessions of children, five and 
six in a line, thin-cheeked, 
narrow-necked, illy nur- 
tured, and illy prepared, 
through too fast procre- 
ation, for a chance in 
life. More than once the 
manager personally 
ushered some gaunt fam- 
ily through the gates 
when the frightened 
glance of the mother told 
all too plainly that there 
were no funds to take care 
of the progeny which she 
had hoped to slip past the 
ticket takers. For us of the 
cireus there was something 
pitiable about it all—the big 
show likes to take misery only 
for itself —with the result that the 
owner lost more than one quarter 
that day because of persons admitted 
without a charge. While in the 
nagerie 

“Don’t need many ladders aroun’ this 
country,” said a facetious animal man. 
“* All they have t’ do is line up the kids and 
walk on their heads. Ever see so many 
stair-steppers?”’ 

Shorty Alispaw, menagerie superin- 
tendent, nodded. 

“Reminds me,” he said, ‘‘I’ve got to 
be getting rid of a few of my own. Better 
be advertising ’em pretty quick. Some 
carnival outfit may want ’em.”’ 

He jerked a thumb toward a gilded cage 
in which romped what appeared to be 
three rather thin but otherwise healthy 
leonine youngsters. I stepped closer. 

“They look all right. What’s wrong 
with ’em?”’ 


MmeE= 


Duke’s Cubs 


HORTY glanced again toward the cage, 

then looked out toward the crowded 
menagerie, where mothers still were herd- 
ing their numerous broods along the saw- 
dust pathways. 

“‘Same as them,’’ came his announce- 
ment. ‘‘Stair-steppers. Second litter in 
a year. Not much difference between 
them and the humans. Bring ’em into 
the world too fast and they’ll be on the 
bum somehow. Something always showing up after they 
get grown. Now you’d say those were perfectly healthy 
cubs, wouldn’t you?”’ 

““Yes—maybe a little thin.” 

“And weak in the hindquarters, and with poor hearts, 
excitable natures; all wrong on the digestion and half a 
dozen other things. Same way as with human kids that’ve 
piled into the world too fast. Always yelping for the 
doctor.” 

This brought up the subject of menagerie kids in gen- 
eral, and a good many comparisons. For, after all, the 
child of the gilded cage isn’t so much different from the 
human baby. There are the same trials and tribulations, 
the same squawks resultant from a bumped head, the same 
curiosity and mischievousness, and the same troublous 
times in becoming acquainted with the world and its 
manners—even to the extent of the kindergarten. More 
than that, there are the personalities, the family traits, the 
children that are bright, the ones that are dullards; there 
is family pride, the don’t-care attitude; the mother that 
neglects her children, and the father 

But fathers seem to run a bit short on family affairs in 
the animal kingdom, with the exception of one beast—the 
lion. The king of beasts is the original home lover; helieves, 
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according to his nature, that he has the 

finest little girl in the world for a wife; 

and stays with the children when 

their mother has other things to 

think about. What’s more, he is 

willing to protect them. In fact, 

he often is too good a protec- 

tor—sometimes he actually 
kills them with kindness. 

It is a menagerie rule that 

all animal mothers and 

their children shall be 

granted seclusion until 

the babies are accustomed 

to the circus world, with 

its attendant bawling of 

ticket sellers, surging of 

the crowds and the gen- 

eral excitement of circus 

day. Hence, ten days be- 

fore the advent of children 

the boards are placed about 

the cage and the mother is 

in solitude. In this seclusion 

the babies arrive, to crawl 

and whine in darkness for 

three days until their eyes open; 
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then to live in quiet and peace for a week more; .until 
the nervous fears of the mother are over and the babies 
themselves are stronger and not so easily frightened by 
the throngs of onlookers about the cages. But some- 
times the menagerie attendants make mistakes, or are 
ignorant the superintendent himself is a busy man. He 
cannot look after everything. 

Thus it was that in a show with which I once traveled, 
Queen, a lioness, brought into the world three fuzzy little 
cubs. The menagerie superintendent had fastened the den 
tight and given his instructions that the sideboards were 
not to be removed until he had given the command. In 
one half the cage was the mother and her babies, while in 
the other compartment was Duke, the proud father, growl- 
ing gruffly through the bars at his offspring. Parade time 
came and the menagerie superintendent went forth with 
the elephant herd—always a source of worry to a circus 
because of their temperamental natures and the danger of 
a stampede. Only a new man, hired that morning and not 
conversant with the details of the care of the cage inmates, 
was left in the big tent, and in his work he decided, like 
many another new man, to be thorough. 

Evidently, to his mind, some careless attendant had 
forgotten to take the sideboards from the cage which 
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housed Queen, Duke and their babies. 
The new man took them down; then, 
in his efforts at efficiency, he decided 
to sweep out the cage. Queen was 
docile and made no objection to his interference, although 
nervous regarding her cubs. But Duke was plainly hostile— 
the lion father is ever ready to battle for his young. The 
result was that the new attendant raised the partition 
separating Duke from his family; and once the male had 
gone through the opening, the man sprang within to sweep 
out the cage. This done, he again raised the partition, and 
by the use of a feeding fork sought to make Duke return to 
his own home. His efforts were useless. j 

The great lion became enraged to a point of fury. He 
fought the fork, clawing at it and seeking to bite the steel. 
He lunged against the bars, the great tent echoing with his 
roars; then suddenly he appeared to divine that the attac 
was not against him but against his offspring. 


ee 


Devoted Lion Fathers 


> 
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UEEN in the meanwhile had picked up two of the cubs, 
carried them to a corner and was returning for the third 
when Duke saw it. A lunge and he had grasped the little 
ball of fur by the scruff of the neck, and with quick pacing 
steps had begun to carry it, seeking in his ignorant way for 
some place to hide it and keep it safe from harm. Into h 
side of the cage he went at last and the attendant droppec 
the partition. But the great Nubian still paced; still t 
cub dangled from his tremendous jaws. The attenda 
strove to make him free the cub by harassing him. It only 
made matters worse. Duke offered ni 
resistance; he only quickened his fright 
ened, maddened pacing, and still carri 
the cub. When the parade returned ani 
the menagerie superintendent entered t 
tent, he found the new man facing hi 
with the announcement that Duke ha 
taken one of his cubs and would not r 
lease it. 
There was little time for repriman 
Thesuperintendent hurried the sideboards 
to the den as quickly as possible, sla 


against hope. It was in vain. Duke 
faithful, protective old Duke-—had kille 
when he had sought to aid. The baby was 
dead—choked through the tightening of 
the throat skin as Duke had carried it 
aimlessly to and fro, seeking a spot where 
it might be safe. That night, when the 
circus left town, it left also a somewhat 
bewildered man, still hazy from the volleys 
of epithets that had flown in his direction 
from the menagerie superintendent—and 
a little mound of earth out behind the big 
top, where slept a lion cub, dead because 
of a father’s instinctive desire for its 
protection. } 
In fact, in the animal kingdom, the lion 
is the model husband and father. It even 
happens that the lion father will watch 
his offspring with more care and concern 
than the mother. More than one me- 
nagerie feature has been provided through 
this air of proprietorship and pride which 
the lion shows in his young. Circus men 
neglect no opportunities to provide the 
unusual—with the result that on the ad- 
vent of a litter of cubs, the male sometimes is allowed to 
enter the cage, where, while the crowd looks on, he good- 
naturedly crouches, allows the cubs to climb to his back; 
then, growling in good humor, walks slowly about the 
cage, the mother looking on from her corner. They are for 
all the world like a happily wedded pair, with the proud 
papa down on the floor, letting the kids ride on his back. — 
In fact, the lion father thinks a great deal of his children. 
If anyone should happen to doubt it, just try to take a 
litter of lion cubs out of a cage while the father is there. 
The mother may seek her corner in fright, but not th 
father. He becomes a vengeful demon, ready to fight feed- 
ing forks, revolver fire, anything; even willing to give his 
life that his cubs may be protected. There is only one 
serious drawback in the happiness of lion families. They 
have too many children—six a year, in groups of three— 
with the result that all too often the offspring are weak, prone 
to every disease, sometimes dulled in mentality and sub- 
ject to sunstroke. When the circus starts into hot territory, 
then it is that the wise menagerie superintendent begin 
looking about for zoos in cool climates that desire cat an 
mals, especially lions. Otherwise the penalties of birth 
may cause losses to be entered in the ledgers. 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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Quite the opposite in family bliss 
is the estate of the tiger. With 
Mister and Mrs. Bengal, there 
isn’t any such thing. The female 
tiger hates her mate and he dislikes 
her as cordially. Not only that, 
but he doesn’t seem to understand 
why there should be children in 
any family. Toa gentleman tiger, 
there is no greater indoor sport 
than that of murdering his off- 
spring, while to the mother there 
is nothing that merits greater love 
and protection than the one or two 
cubs which arrive every few 
years—for the tiger has children 
but seldom in captivity. Never is 
there offspring more than once a 
year, and sometimes only once 
in three years, and usually there 
is but one cub. 

Incidentally, there’s a sex prob- 
lem in tigerdom. Many a tigress 
goes through life an old maid simply because there are not 
enough gentleman tigers to go round. An invariable rule 
seems to hold sway with the striped beasts. If only one 
cub is born, the menagerie superintendent may announce 
a boy or a girl, for with the single child the matter of sex 
seems to be a haphazard affair. But let two cubs come 
into the world, and one of them will be a male and the other 
invariably will be a female, while with the advent of a 
litter of three, there is a never-failing ratio of two females 
to one male. With the result that there is always a pre- 
ponderance of female tigers. Perhaps that’s what makes 
the males so grouchy. 


Three Reasons for a Fight 


Bo grouchy they are, especially toward their children. 
The approach of the father, entering, through some accie* 
dent, the mother’s side of the cage, always means a skir- 
mish and a wild effort on the part of the female to protect her 
young, usually resulting in failure. The male tiger is much 
larger and stronger, with the usual result that a brief 
battle leaves her gasping and terrified, while with quick 
pounces and snarls of seeming delight, the father murders 
his children one by one—and then devours them! But once, 
at least, in the circus world, there was a reversal of the 
usual happening. 

Grace and Calcutta were the parents of three children, 
and loved each other as soap loves a buzz saw. Parti- 
tioned from each other in the same cage, they spent most 
of their time in snarling and hissing at each other, the big 
male bounding and leaping at the bars, striving to his 
utmost to reach his despised family. Then one day a care- 
less attendant left the partition open and Calcutta went 
through. But his rush did not seem to frighten Grace. 
Her cubs behind her, she swayed uncertainly for a moment, 
as if summoning every atom of her strength. Then, before 
attendants could separate them, they had met. 

The fight which followed is history in the Sells-Floto 
Circus, passed along from one menagerie supe: intendent 
to another as an example of mother love and desperation. 
Grace was fully fifty pounds lighter than her vengeful 
mate, but neither weight nor strength seemed to enter her 
mind. She only knew that if once the great striped thing 
passed her, three cubs would die, and she fought for them 
with every vestige of her strength. In vain the menagerie 
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A Tiger Litter of Three. 


It is a Half*Grown Hippopotamus Taking a Rest 


Hardest Cat in the Menagerie to Raise 


men strove to separate the writhing, struggling pair. The 
hose cart was hurried within the tent and, the pump work- 
ing to its utmost, the full force of water was turned upon 
them—the one thing which can be counted upon to cause 
a caged animal to desist from an attack. Neither Grace 
nor Calcutta seemed even to notice it. At last the side- 
boards were raised in the hope 
that darkness might end the 
conflict. It only seemed to in- 
crease the turmoil within, the 
noise of which rose higher and 
higher—at last to cease. The 
battle was over. 

Hurriedly the men dropped 
the sideboards in a hope which 
faded. Calcutta was dead, 
stretched almost the length of 
the compartment, while hud- 
dled in a corner lay Grace, 
bleeding from a hundred tooth 
and claw marks, but apparently 
content to lick and growl at the 
three still-frightened cubs 
which tumbled about her. 

Nor is it the father which is 
always the murderer in the 
tiger family. Sometimes it is 
the mother herself, following in 
beast life the theory of Wilde’s 
Ballad of Reading Gaol by kill- 
ing the thing which she loves 
best. 

Of all the caged beasts of the 
circus, the tiger is the most 
nervous and high strung. Per- 
manent insanity among tigers 
is not at all unusual, while in- 
sanity for the mother at the 
time of the birth of her young 
is a thing which every menag- 
erie man fears. During this insanity the tiger is the enemy 
of everything, including herself. She kills her cubs, she 
tears at her own flesh, she howls and roars and thunders 
until the menagerie is in pandemonium. And the next day, 
once more possessed of her mental balance, she wanders 
her cage, whining pitifully, 
searching, searching for the 
thing thatis gone, her baby, 
murdered while she had no 
knowledge of her actions. 
Nor can anything appease 
her. Day after day she will 
search, until at last her grief 
assuages itself in the expec- 
tation of a new brood. 

From all of which can be 
gained the idea that a tiger 
baby hasn’t an easy time 
in life. To tell the truth, 
next to the leopard, its lot 
is about the hardest in the 
menagerie. Threatened by 
both father and mother at 
birth, with nervous stom- 
achs and belligerent dispo- 
sitions, the tiger cub fights 
almost a constant battle for 
life. Of all the cat animals, 
a tiger that has passed the 
danger mark, when it can 
shift for itself, is the most 
celebrated thing in the me- 
nagerie. And again it is the 
female which usually wins 
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Next to the Leopard the Tiger Baby is the 


Behold the World’s Greatest Infant Boob, the Camel 
Baby. Half the Time it Doesn’t Know its Own Mother 
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the tussle. The male tiger is born 
with blood in his eye. He is not 
allowed to play about the circus, 
the pet of every canvas man and 
roughneck and menagerie man and 
performer, as is the lion cub, which, 
in its childhood, is little different 
from a house cat. Instead, the 
tiger baby must be kept caged. 
Otherwise it will tackle the first 
dog that comes along, regardless 
of the disadvantage in size, and 
there will be another feline catas- 
trophe to mourn. 

As for the leopard, it is the slum 
child of the animal kingdom. Its 
mother cares nothing about it, the 
father is a brute, and almost from 
the moment that the baby’s eyes 
are open it shifts for itself. But 
what it loses in parental affection 
it makesupin play. There is noth- 
ing in the whole menagerie which 
plays harder, not even the monkey. 
The bars of the cage were made for climbing, and up the 
leopard kittens go, nor seem to care when they fall from 
the top of the den, landing on their heads with enough 
force almost to knock them unconscious. To this the 
mother pays little or no attention. The result is that the 
leopard kitten, like the human street urchin, develops an 
amazing courage 
and cunning. It is 
afraid of nothing, 
brooks no obstacle 
in its play, and, 
through the bars, 
will even hiss and 
snarl ata full-grown 
lion and give every 
evidence of a desire 
to break through 
and attack it. 
Meanwhile the 
mother snores on in 
her corner, or 
merely looks up for 
a moment in half- 
curious fashion, 
then goes ahead 
with her sleep. Ba- 
bies don’t bother 
her. 

In fact, a great 
deal of interference 
on the part of me- 
nagerie attendants 
enters into the rear- 
ing of a healthy 
baby, especially in 
the cat tribe. Par- 
ticularly is this true 
in the matter of dis- 
eases, for the life of 
about one out of 
every four children that come to healthy maturity is due 
not to the mothers but to the menagerie superintendent 
and his assistants. Around a circus it is nothing to see a 
lion cub being rubbed with warm oil or squawking his dis- 
pleasure at a mustard draught, or even swaddled in flannel 
bandages to combat a cold, which, if allowed to progress, 
may become pneumonia overnight and resultin death. Dur- 
ing the epidemics of influenza, those persons with the strong- 
est lungs often were the surest victims, once the disease 
became seated. So it is with the lion. That beast has the 
strongest lungs of any animal, and it is the most prone/to 
death, once pneumonia strikes it. While tigers - y, 
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Sniffles, Chills and Fever f 
OU’VE seen the constant human sniffler, a]4vays pos- 
sessing a cold, yet never even bothered abut it. The 
baby tiger is his counterpart. A young ter is more 
delicate generally than a lion cub, with lungs much weaker, 
constitution built upon a less stocky plan, yet pneumonia 
is rare. 

Instead, the tiger child prefers to have chills and fever, 
corresponding to the ague in the human, and shaking 
through the hours of even a hot afternoon. Incidentally 
it becomes the recipient of a hated remedy, as ‘disgusting 
to the lion, the tiger, the llama, the leopard and the 
elephant—for they all are dosed with it—as to the human 
child. Its name is castor oil. 

Reverting, however, to leopard babies, theirs is the 
hardest lot of any baby in the menagerie. There is no cure 
for their ailment, which begins to come upon them about 
the time they are half grown; every one, it seems, is 
destined to be a victim; sooner or later a menagerie 
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Coal merchants found it quite as advanta- 
geous to deal in imported English coal as in 
Ruhr coal. The continued decline of the 
mark was utilized by all debtor classes for 
the payment of debts at fractions of their 
original figures. There were unquestiona- 
bly much humiliation and suffering inflicted 
by the occupation of the Ruhr. All in all, 
however, it has become clear that the colors 
of martyrdom with which the situation was 
usually painted by German writers were 
exaggerated. 

One may grant that the situation repre- 
sented an outrage from the standpoint of 
international law, but the outrage was one 
to which many Germans became reconciled 
so long as it was not accompanied by pe- 
cuniary losses, to say nothing of pecuniary 
gains. 

Sooner or later the pecuniary gains for 
certain classes that are to be reaped from 
depression of the currency come to an end. 
The depreciation of the mark was a pro- 
gram designed to transfer fixed wealth to 
certain classes. It has served to effect a 
general liquidation of internal debts. The 
fall of the mark has accomplished a veritable 
redistribution of wealth and income in Ger- 
many. When the mark reached a million 
to the dollar this was practically completed. 
When the economic situation was liqui- 
dated on that basis no further fall in the 
mark could be of additional profit to any 
class. Thereupon the complacency with 
which the classes that were profiting by de- 
cline in currency regarded the financial 
chaos ceased and these classes lost their 
interest and patriotic enthusiasm for the 
policy of resistance. With-extreme depre- 
ciation of the currency, labor found it more 
and more difficult to cover the needs of 
subsistence. Import and export trade be- 
came more demoralized and hazardous with 
each month. After six months of resistance 
the interests of industrialists, manufac- 
turers, workmen and traders were in ac- 
cord on the uselessness of resistance, leaving 
only the Junkers in its favor. 

Finally it was becoming impossible for 
printing presses to cover the pecuniary 
costs of resistance. The subsidy of work- 
men, factories, mines, railways and canals 
made demands on the government that 
multiplied at every turn. Russia could ex- 
ist without currency, but Germany could 
not hope to do so. It is doubtful whether 
1 per cent of the cost of resistance was 
raised by taxation. When the German 
Government entered on the policy of sup- 
port and subsidy of resistance it was fully 
realized that this must be attended with 
depreciation of the currency. It was not, 
however, believed that so long a time would 
be necessary. The Germans believed that 
French spirit would crack before the mark 
would crumble. 


Material Returns 


The staggering cost of resistance and the 
impossibility of keeping it up when the mark 
fell to millions to the dollar was a plain mat- 
ter of figures that admitted of no dispute, 
irrespective of the political convictions of 
the various parties. It was clear in Septem- 
ber that if Germany wished to carry on fur- 
ther resistance, this could not be the passive 
hesistance of the printing press, but must be 
the active resistance of a declaration of war 
against France. The situation presented no 
alternative. Cuno resigned and Stresemann 
appeared briefly on the scene for the purpese 
of surrender. 

The conduct of the occupation has made 
it possible to judge of the motives of the 
French in occupying the Ruhr. Naturally 
different classes and parties had particular 
motives for sipporting the policy of occu- 
pation. By this time, however, it seems 
clear that the real object of occupation was 
to force a show-down between France and 
Germany. 

Since the Armistice the German policy 
had been to discuss and dispute rather than 
act. The failure of the German Government 
in November, 1922, to make a bona fide 
proposal for stabilization of the currency 
on the basis of the majority report of the 
International Commission on Stabiliza- 
tion of the Mark convinced France that 
Germany intended to haggle indefinitely in 
the hope of wearing out the resistance of 
France and breaking the alliance with 
Great Britain, Italy and Belgium. 

The French prime minister, doubtless 
more or less as a concession to the practical 
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penchant of the French people, pretended 
that he was going into the Ruhr to obtain 
the payments that Germany had declined 
tomake. The material returns of the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr have been far below the 
previous plane of payments by Germany. 
Not only have the French got little, the costs 
of collection have been heavy; but, even 
more, the loss of German coal and coke 
caused shutdowns in French foundries and 
mills and unemployment of labor. The 
economic injury to France has been un- 
questioned. The period of the occupation 
of the Ruhr, contrasted with the previous 
period, revealed augmented expenditures of 
state, increased taxation, decreased pay- 
ments by Germany and depression of manu- 
facture and trade. 

The main object of the occupation was to 
force a show-down. It is not necessary to 
discuss the charges that parcellation of Ger- 
many, the splitting off of Bavaria, the or- 
ganization of a buffer state west of the 
Rhine and the economic destruction of 
Germany were the real purposes of the policy 
of occupation any more than it is necessary 
to consider the blanket proposition that the 
purpose of France is to make herself the 
superlord of Continental Europe. France 
devoted billions of franes to the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated areas. It was neces- 
sary for her to find out how much payment 
was to be expected from Germany. With 
her knowledge of German character, she be- 
lieved the occupation of the Ruhr to be the 
only method of securing the show-down. 
Time may prove that she paid too great a 
price for it. But there can be little question 
that the action of France was based upon 
the desire for a show-down and her belief 
that only by occupation of the Ruhr could 
the German Government be brought to a 
reckoning. 


England’s Position Difficult 


Loucheur once remarked that if France 
had the choice between security and repara- 
tions she would choose security. The oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr was associated with 
security in the mind of the average French- 
man. 

Having won on the Ruhr in principle, the 
French Government is in position to make 
sacrifice in practice. This means that the 
French public can now be induced to accept 
far lower figures for reparation payments 
than would otherwise have been accepted. 
A low figure for German reparation pay- 
ments that would have dislodged the 
French cabinet a year ago can now be made 
acceptable to public opinion. In short, Ger- 
man surrender of resistance makes it pos- 
sible and practicable for the French to be 
reasonable in the matter of reparations. 
It is to be hoped that German surrender 
does not become a bone between French 
politicians. Poincaré stands in the sunlight 
and Tardieu in the shadow. It is time to 
declare a long recess in French politics. 

Two things will need to be discussed 
between the Allies when the figure for Ger- 
man payments is adjusted downwards. 
These are priority and percentage. Before 
Lloyd George inflated the figure for repara- 
tions by inclusion of pensions, the scheme of 
division gave to France 72 per cent of the 
reparations payments When the total 
amount was swollen by inclusion of pen- 
sions, the French proportion was reduced 
to 52 per cent. The simplest settlement 
would be reduction of the sum of repara- 
tions payments to ten billion dollars, with 
restoration of the French portion to 72 per 
cent, all reparations payments to apply to 
devastations as defined in the terms of sur- 
render in 1918. This sum would not cover 
the cost of restoration of the devastated 
areas in France. Coupled with a sense of 
security, however, it would prove not un- 
acceptable to the French public, which 
would regard the settlement as possibly the 
best to be obtained under the circumstances 
and would be prepared, under the sense of 
security afforded by the German surrender, 
to shoulder the onerous financial burdens 
necessary to complete the restoration of the 
devastated areas. 

The position of England is difficult. 
But we may be sure that the native good 
sense and the sound economic thinking of 
the country will be enlisted in a positive 
direction and will contribute greatly to a 
definitive settlement. At present British 
foreign policy is under a cloud in Europe. 
The balance of British political account is 


in red ink. Lord Curzon denounced the 
legality and economics of the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr in unmeasured terms. 
He went far beyond the facts of the case, 
setting up a diplomatic straw man, whom he 
pommeled in the full view of all Europe. 
Great Britain declined all responsibility in 
the situation. 

France has the initiative in the new dis- 
cussions and the position will be felt to be 
humiliating in Great Britain. If France 
does not abuse this position of advantage 
and does not attempt to exploit the situa- 
tion to the derogation of British interests 
and prestige, we may be sure that Great 
Britain will codperate in the terms of an 
effective and definitive settlement. It lies 
within the power of France to restore the 
Entente to something like the old cordiality 
of relationship. If France will generously 


~ overlook the British attitude during the past 


eight months it is probable that British 
recognition of this consideration on the 
part of France will lead to a fair British 
estimate of the position of France and a 
cordial restoration of the alliance that so 
many Britishers believe is essential to the 
peace of Europe. Some parts of the settle- 
ment negotiations must be between govern- 
ments, and in these Great Britain, of course, 
participates. In part, however, the nego- 
tiations may be between industrial groups 
of Germany, France and Belgium, and in 
these British interests do not participate. 

Once there is stabilization of the currency, 
suppression of all state subsidies and devel- 
opment of an adequate system of taxation, 
German importers, exporters, manufactur- 
ers and bankers will once more find it 
possible to engage in foreign trade upon an 
accounting basis. Speculation of the ab- 
normal type that has permeated German 
business will be replaced by business of the 
prewar type. German shipping, banking 
and insurance may be expected to revive, 
the coal industry restabilized. The critical 
problems are to move the coal outward and 
to move the food inward. The quality of 
German goods will be improved and main- 
tained. Large exportations of goods will 
necessarily follow, to fulfill obligations to 
make international payments on reparations 
account. The world must adapt itself to 
this situation. In any event, the hazards 
and uncertainties of international trading 
ought to be promptly relieved and largely 
suspended. 


The New German Plant 


It will probably be found necessary to 
establish in Germany some form of foreign 
fiscal control, whose policies cannot be 
vetoed by the Reichstag. Some formula 
must be found to save the face of German 
pride. Once this is conceded, competent 
German observers unite in the view that a 
period of external control is necessary to 
make fiscal reform effective. 

Germany has been widely censured be- 
cause during the past three years, instead 
of making restoration payments, she has 
devoted her surplus income and much effort 
that might have gone into productive chan- 
nels to internal improvements. The Ger- 
man plant was not injured by the war, and 
it has not been injured by the currency 
debacle. The management of the plant, 
the processes of conducting enterprises, the 
disposal of the products—these have been 
altered by depreciation of currency and the 
breakdown of business practices. But the 
actual plant, the capital, the tools of pro- 
duction, the things that made Germany in 
the eyes of the economist—these have not 
been injured; and when the processes of 
trade are restored it will be found that the 
productivity of the German plant is high. 
This will prove of advantage in the rehabil- 
itation of Germany, because the return to 
normal business will be greatly facilitated 
by the high potential capacity of the in- 
dustrial plant. This may be to the advan- 
tage of France as well as the rest of Europe 
and the world, because, in the final analysis, 
the plant improvement undertaken during 
the past three years in order to defeat rep- 
arations payments may now be expected 
to facilitate them. 

One reads a great deal of the tremendous 
losses resulting from French occupation of 
the Ruhr and the German policy of general 
strike and passive resistance. Of course, 
there have been heavy losses to Germany 
and France, to Europe and the world; but 
it is easy to exaggerate these losses. The 
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direct cost of the resistance in the Ruhr has 
been estimated at three hundred million 
dollars, the loss of production at six hun- 
dred million dollars. The latter, however, is 
largely adeferment. The losses of Germany 
have been due largely to the consequence 
of the policy of resistance and not to the 
physical occupation of the Ruhr itself. Of 
course, one may say that since this type of _ 
resistance was inevitable, these losses lay 
implicit in the initial occupation of the 
Ruhr. As against this, however, it does not 
seem sound to urge that ruination of the 
mark was Germany’s only weapon in com- 
bating French occupation of the Ruhr. In 
any event, the losses resulting from the 
occupation of the Ruhr may well be coun- 
terbalanced by the gains of a definitive 
settlement; and since the Germans and 
the French must stand their losses, the 
British and the Americans ought not to 
grumble to an unseemly extent about theirs. 

For America the settlement of reparations 
would carry two meanings, one direct, the 
other implied. The direct meaning of set- 
tlement is restoration of normal trade 
processes in the world and improvement in 
volume of trade. The implied consequence 
is settlement of European war debts to the 
United States. 


Future British Policy 


We have aseries of claims pending against 
Germany. It was not possible for Germany 
to undertake settlement of our claims 
against her until she has settled the terms 
of her obligations to our Allies. The terms 
of settlement between Germany and the 
nations of the Entente will fix the prece- 
dent to a considerable extent for her settle- 
ment with us. It will be a gain to be able 
to conclude a settlement with Germany, in 
order that her obligations and our prospects 
shall be definitively settled. 

France has repeatedly stated that she 
could undertake no negotiation for the re- 
funding of her international debts until the 
validity and extent of her international 
credits had been determined. France has 
three sets of payments due her: Reparation 
payments from Germany, prewar obliga- 
tions from Russia, and repayment of war 
and postwar loans to European countries. 
The status of Russian debts to France 
is not directly affected by a settlement 
with Germany. Nevertheless, the influ- 
ence will be felt; settlement by Germany 
would exert an influence in Russia favorable 
to settlement of Russian debts. Once 
France has settled the terms of reparation 
payments she is to receive from Germany, 
she will be in position to state to her debtors 
of Europe the time and conditions under 
which repayment of her advances is to be 
expected. In other words, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania and the other countries 
may be expected to refund their obligations 
to France following settlement between 
France and Germany. 

Great Britain will press for settlement 
with France following a German settlement 
with the Entente. Much depends upon the 
relationship between France and Great 
Britain that shall evolve out of negotiations 
with Germany. It is conceivable that out 
of these negotiations may proceed the offi- 
cial acceptance of the policy that has been 
urged on Great Britain by Keynes and other 
publicists—namely, cancellation of British 
war loans to France, Italy and Belgium. 
This has been urged partly as the expres- 
sion of business policy; partly as an act of 
equity. 

Intelligent British opinion feels responsi- 
ble for the long-continued muddle on repa- 
rations, because it was really Lloyd George 
who inflated the reparations figure to im- 
possible dimensions. Great Britain appre- — 
ciates that with the development of the 
aéroplane as a weapon of war isolation is 
no longer possible. If by cancellation of war 
loans to France, Italy and Belgium, Great 
Britain can obtain at one stroke security © 
and the setting free of world trade, she will 
be placed in position to recoup in fact much 
more than she loses on paper. Great Britain 
stands as world leader in finance, shipping, 
trade and insurance. Her large foreign in- 
vestments, coupled with her control of the 
processes of trade, practically guarantee t 
her a priority in the operations of interna- 
tional exchange. Her future prosperity d 
pends upon freedom of trade and the full 
utilization of her central position in th 
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The Economical Quality Car 


When low priced cars came on the market, PRICE was the 
magnet that drew buyers because low price made automo- 
biles possible for millions hitherto debarred from the 
advantages of motor transportation. 


Time and experience have developed the fact that purchase 
price—although an important factor— must always be con- 
sidered in connection with operating and maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet prices are not the lowest on the market, yet 
Chevrolet economical transportation averages lowest in 
cost. This average cost considers the purchase price, inter- 
est on investment, depreciation and all operating and 
maintenance costs. 


A detailed comparison with any other car in the low priced 


field will convince you that Chevrolet is the best buy 


because of its superior quality and because the purchase 
price includes full equipment. 


More than a million Chevrolets are now in use. Twelve 
huge plants are now building them at the rate of 2500 per 
working day. Nearly one-half million Chevrolets were 
bought in 1923—far exceeding in number the sales of any 
other quality car. 


Thus, our statements have the strongest possible backing, 
namely, the faith and patronage of the American people 
who know automobiles and know practical values better 
than any other people on earth. 


Let any one of ourseven thousand dealers show you our 7 types 
of cars and explain how easy it is to get one and enjoy its use. 
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Chevrolet 


Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and 
two Canadian plants give us the 
largest production capacity in the 
world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


SUPERIOR Roadster . . .$490 SUPERIOR Commercial 
SUPERIOR Touring . .-. 495 NTS pee ee Mie ined, 4 where. Applications will be consid- 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe . 640 SUPERIOR Light Delivery 495 ered from high-grade dealers only, 
SUPERIOR Sedan . . . . 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 for territory not adequately covered. 


Dealers and Service Stations every- 
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economic relations of the world. Whether 
Great Britain cancels her war loans to her 
allies or not, in any event French settle- 
ment with Germany would make some set- 
tlement of British war debts. 

Finally, settlement of the reparation prob- 
lem would place France, Italy and Belgium 
in position to undertake definitive negotia- 
tions with the United States. When these 
nations know what they are to receive from 
Germany, and the length of the period over 
which German payments are to be made, 
they will be able to attack their budgetary 
problems in such a way as to make their 


land at twelve cents a ton. This man’s sur- 
tax rate was such that he would have to pay 
more than half of it to the Government. As 
a consequence he didn’t make the deal. He 
reasoned that coal would always be wanted 
and that it would be more valuable in the 
future. Meanwhile the business isn’t done 
and the Government gets no revenue. 

“Take another illustration which shows 

‘how building is arrested and how rents are 
kept high. A certain man inherited a piece 
of ground. It is in a neighborhood where 
business is developing. The lot is vacant 
and has a high city tax. The business es- 
tablishment adjacent needs more space. 
The man was offered a ground rental of 
$8000 a year for twenty-five years, provided 
he would construct a building toward which 
they would pay 7 per cent interest upon the 
cost plus an amount yearly that would 
amortize the cost in twenty-five years. It 
was a splendid proposition from every 
angle but one—the surtaxes. When this 
man figured out that he would have to pay 
the Government 58 per cent of the income, 
what appeared to be a 7 per cent invest- 
ment was cut down to about 3 per cent. He 
reasoned that he could do much better by 
putting that $175,000 out at 4.25 per cent 
in city bonds that were tax exempt. And 
the architect who was to build the building 
didn’t get the work, the contractors lost an 
opportunity, the brick man, the cement 
man and all the people engaged in the build- 
ing business were deprived of work, and the 
Government itself was deprived of the 
revenue which the transaction would have 
made available had the surtax rate been 
lower. 

“Indirectly, also, it operates to keep the 
scale of rents in that district at a high level 
through the lack of new buildings.” 

“Most of the trouble then,” I remarked, 
“would appear to be that people of means 
are not finding it worth while to invest their 
money in things that are taxable, and as a 
consequence the people of smaller incomes 
must keep on bearing a heavier burden 
than would be the case if more revenue 
could be collected from business. Is that 
your summary of present conditions?” 


The Plight of the Railroads 


“Yes,” said Mr. Mellon; “‘and when a 
thing is economically unsound it is bound 
produce such a result. The effect, of 
rse, is not merely upon the people of 
m§-ns. Unfortunately it bears down on 
everybody else. The people who have these 
high surtaxes to pay cannot be persuaded 
to put their money into productive business 
investments. They build no houses to rent 
because it isn’t financially worth doing. 
Consequently the housing shortage remains 
and the rents on old houses are up. You 
cannot restrain the natural flow of money 
without impairing the very structure of 
modern business. 

“The experience of the American rail- 
roads in the last few years affords a typical 
illustration. The railroads must have new 
r pital from year to year for new equip- 
ment and development—they really need 
to borrow about $1,000,000,000 annually 
for years to come. That capital must be 
obtained from the public. Before the era 
of high surtaxes the railroads of good credit 
in America did not have to offer more than 
4.5 per cent for money. Today they must 
pay 6 per cent or thereabouts, and the 
general level of interest rates is kept high 
because each taxpayer figures out how 
much his surtax will take and the resulting 
figure does not always compare favorably 
with the yield of nontaxable investments. 
As a consequence of increased operating 
and capital charges the railroads are com- 
pelled to charge higher rates for passengers 
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powers of repayment of the loans of the 
United States computable. There can be 
no refunding of the French debt to the 
United States until the incoming items of 
the budget, the conversion of the floating 
internal debt into funded form, the posi- 
tion of taxes, the service charges due on 
internal debt and the costs of maintenance 
of her government are clearly revealed. 
Settlement with Germany, the acceptance 
by Germany of definitive terms, will enable 
France greatly to reduce her monetary ex- 
penditures. Following settlement with 
Germany, France will know where she 
stands. She will be able to state her fiscal 
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position before the United States War Debt 
Funding Commission in such form as to 
make the subject amenable to specific ne- 
gotiations. 

The clarification of the reparation prob- 
lem by settlement between France and Ger- 
many will make possible the clarification of 
the problem of the interallied debts. What 
the borrowing European nations can pay 
will cease to be matters of dialectics and 
invectives and become matters of objec- 
tive statements. 

The coming weeks will be of crucial im- 
portance to the world, because the settle- 
ment of the reparation problem, made 
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and freight, and in the end the cost of living 
is materially increased. 

“Speaking of interest rates, the Govern- 
ment itself suffers from the high cost of 
borrowing, and this indirectly increases the 
tax burden. The United States Government 
owes $22,000,000,000 on its war debt. All 
of it was borrowed, you will remember, 
from the American, people, who received in 
exchange for their money Liberty Bonds 
and other government securities. These 
war bonds come due periodically, and as 
they come due the Government must bor- 
row again from the country at large. So 
the Treasury goes into the open market 
every few months now and borrows several 
hundred million dollars, giving in exchange 
what are known as Treasury Certificates 
and Treasury Notes, redeemable in six 
months, a year, or sometimes in two or 
three years, depending as a rule on the 
amount to be borrowed and the state of the 
market. Thus the Government itself has to 
compete for the money that is in the hands 
of prospective investors.” 


Lower Rates, Higher Yields 


“But the income which the investors 
would derive from the interest on govern- 
ment securities is also subject to surtaxes, 
and when the tax is figured the Govern- 
ment’s offering doesn’t attract most of the 
people with capital to lend, which conse- 
quently tends to increase the cost of gov- 
ernment borrowing. We must constantly 
make provision in our Federal budget for 
the borrowing of funds at prevailing rates 
of interest to redeem war bonds. This is no 
small item in the budget, and if it could be 
reduced it would mean a saving which 
could be passed on to the taxpayers. Some 
idea can be obtained of what this interest 
item is in the budget when it is realized 
that during the year 1923 fully 28.5 per cent 
of all the money received by the Govern- 
ment from all sources was paid out in the 
form of interest on the public debt. 

“The practical answer is to bring the 
surtax rates down to a point where it will 
become worth while for the investor to put 
his money into productive channels instead 
of buying tax-exempt securities. The Ad- 
ministration has recommended, of course, 
that a constitutional amendment be passed 
by Congress and adopted by the several 
states abolishing this exemption of the in- 
come from state and city bonds from 
Federal taxation, but that will take time. 
And besides, it could not legally affect the 
bonds already issued. The remedy lies in 
the reduction of high surtaxes and the recog- 
nition by the people of the burdens thrown 
upon them by the increased borrowings of 
state and municipal governments. 

“Groups of investment distributors, for 
example, are constantly soliciting from 
counties and cities, urging them to issue 
bonds. They point to expenditures that 
perhaps might in normal course not be 
made, but which are considered because the 
investment agencies say money is easy to 
obtain. Local political influences frequently 
get to work and the contractors who want 
the business help to persuade the local 
authorities that they should go into debt 
simply because the money is obtainable. 
This uses up capital in unproductive ex- 
penditure, places a debt on future genera- 
tions, raises local land and farm taxes. It 
is a vicious system. 

“Recently President Coolidge sent two 
of the directors of the War Finance Cor- 
poration to make an investigation of farm 
conditions. Their report made this very 
pertinent comment: ‘We found universal 
complaint regarding large increase in local 
taxes. It is well understood, of course, that 
the present higher tax brackets on incomes 


commonly known as surtaxes greatly en- 
courage investors to buy state, county and 
municipal tax-exempt securities, and the 
market for such securities, enlarged and 
stimulated as it has been, is reflected in 
a corresponding increased ability on the 
part of public political corporations to float 
large issues. This has led to extravagant 
expenditures by public agents in many of 
the agricultural districts. While the funds 
have been raised at somewhat lower interest 
than otherwise would be possible, the bor- 
rowings of states, counties and municipal 
agents have been stimulated to such an 
extent that the aggregate interest, and 
therefore the aggregate taxes, have in- 
creased to a point where they represent a 
serious burden. It appears there are but 
two remedies: (1) the abolition of the tax- 
exempt privilege by constitutional amend- 
ment, which would curtail the over- 
stimulated market for state, county and 
municipal issues, or (2) the reduction of the 
income surtaxes to a figure which the stat- 
isticians of the Treasury Department may 
determine to be the figure that would induce 
capital to turn from tax-exempt securities 
to taxable investments.’ 

“We have had many interesting discus- 
sions in the Treasury regarding the sur- 
taxes as to where the point of maximum 
return would be—that is, how low could we 
make the surtax and yet get the maximum 
amount of revenue. Some of our statisti- 
cians place the maximum as low as 15 per 
cent, none of them puts it as high as 25 per 
cent. The present maximum surtax rate is 
50 per cent. I recommended 25 per cent 
because I did not feel warranted in going 
to an extreme. I felt it was clear beyond 
discussion that it would prove wise to re- 
duce the maximum surtax to 25 per cent, 
making with the normal tax a total of 31 
per cent.” 

I asked. Mr. Mellon if he thought the 
subject of the bonus could be separated 
from the question of taxation. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said, “‘and it is un- 
fortunate that in Congress there has been 
so much pressure for payment of a bonus to 
our able-bodied service men, because there 
does not seem to be a-very general senti- 
ment for it among a large body of the serv- 
ice men themselves; and taking into 
consideration the welfare of our whole peo- 
ple, the disadvantages to the country so 
far outweigh any individual benefits to the 
recipients that the proposition is without 
merit. 

“There is no commitment or obligation 
upon the part of our Government for such 
payment. I am speaking only of the able- 
bodied men, for of course there is every ob- 
ligation to care and do all possible for the 
disabled and incapacitated veterans.”’ 


A Crushing Load 


“Bear in mind, this bonus would go to 
all ex-service men without exception— 
young able-bodied men of all classes. Now 
among all the ex-service men there is a 
certain percentage that may need aid. 
There are others who donot need it, and, 
of course, some will dissipate the money in 
extravagances and other ways. While the 
bonus was being paid it would mean a 
larger spending in this country, but this in 
turn would make inflation to the extent 
that when the spending was over the result 
would prove a serious reaction. 

“Tt has seemed to me that a bonus takes 
away from the dignity of an ex-serviceman. 
It seems to measure patriotism with that 
which should be above price. But in my 
entire discussion of the bonus question I 
have endeavored to look at it only from the 
Treasury point of view—that is, the Gov- 
ernment’s point of view. Measuring the 
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possible by the surrender on the Ruhr, must 
be realized and consolidated or nullified. 
Whether Europe takes a long step forward 
or a disastrous step backward depends 
upon imminent political developments in 
Germany. Behind this political struggle 
stands the battle of socialism and capital. 
If Germany is to pay reparations much 
socialistic legislation must be undone and 
production intensified. How are reparation 
payments to be divided between new earn- 


. ings of labor and the accumulated exploita- 


tions of the industrial magnates? Germany 
must answer this question before she can 
settle with the world. 


affairs of the whole people, it means a 
difference to the prosperity of the country.” 

“Do you suppose the plan of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo—namely, a fifty-year bond issue— 
would work?” I inquired. 

“Those bonds would have to be paid off 
some day,” said Mr. Mellon, “‘and we 
would have to provide interest annually as 
well as a sinking fund to take care of the 
principal. Where would the money come 
from for the interest and the sinking fund? 

“To illustrate my point, let us assume 
that the total cost of the bonus is to be 
about $4,000,000,000. We couldn’t borrow 
that much at less than 5 per cent. That 
means an annual interest charge of $200,- 
000,000. On top of that there should bea 
sinking fund of at least $60,000,000; so the 
total annual cost is about $260,000,000. 
Think of what the addition of such an item 
of expense would be to our budget! It 
would almost wipe out our surplus of 
$300,000,000. On the other hand, there is 
no certainty that we would have a surplus 
if we paid a bonus. The indirect cost of a 
bonus must also be taken into account. If 
the Government went into the open market 
to borrow three, four or five billion dollars, 
a higher rate of interest than the prevailing 
rate would have to be paid; and as a con- 
sequence, the Liberty Loan bonds now 
outstanding would be depreciated. Nearly 
$8,000,000,000 of government securities 
mature in the next five years, and the Fed- 
eral Government must reborrow practically 
that amount to redeem them. To add 
fresh borrowing, as for a bonus, would much 
increase the interest charge over the whole 
amount of debt in the annual budget.” 


Is More Borrowing Safe? 


“Then there is another reason why we 
must be cautious. The Government is 
spending for disabled veterans about $500,- 
000,000 a year. We are pledged to take 
care of them and we must be in readiness 
to pay even larger sums if it should become 
necessary in the future. They are our first 
obligation.” 

“‘There is an opinion in the minds of 
some people,’’ I suggested at this point, 
“‘that taxes can be reduced and the soldiers 
can have their bonustoo. Is that possible?’”’ 

“You can’t reduce taxes if you are going 
to pay a bonus. You might change the 
basis of taxation, reducing the taxes on 
individual incomes by replacing them with 
taxes of some other character, such as a 
sales tax. The American people would still 
have to pay.” 

“Tt has been suggested,’ I said, “that 
the money received from foreign debts be 
used to pay a bonus.”’ 

“We are being paid in bonds at present, 
and we get no cash,’”’ answered Mr. Mellon. 
“Also, the Liberty Loan laws, which con- 
stitute a pledge to the owners of those 
bonds, state specifically that the money 
received from foreign countries shall go 
to redeem the Liberty Bonds outstanding. 
A bonus simply means more borrowing, 
whichever way you look at it, and more 
taxes because the interest on any new bor- 
rowings would have to be paid by our people. 

“The sum and substance of the matter is 
that we have a war debt of $22,000,000,000 
to pay, and we should not be thinking 
of ways to increase it, but of ways to 
diminish it.” 

“How long do you think it will take to 
pay off our public debt?”’ 

“Well, we don’t know. Anything may 
happen.” 

“Tt took us a long time to pay off our 
Civil War debt,’’ I commented. 

“And if we had had in past years,’’ re- 
sumed Mr. Mellon, ‘‘the same surtax we 
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The New Paige 


Try to Match Its Performance or Its New Price 


iy pee the New Paige—unmatchable in 
performance and value. Pay what you 
please, you cannot buy more sure ability on the 
road or delightful docility in traffic. So flexible 
is the big 70 h. p. Paige motor. 

More money will not buy a roomier car. Nor 
will it buy a more comfortable car, for Paige has 
the 131-inch wheelbase, the 5-foot spring sus- 
pension, the balance, that give utmost comfort. 


Never Before So Fine a Paige 


You know Paige asa large, able, comfortable, 

well-built car. Finer each year, say those who 
know it best. And the New Paige goes a step 
further. It is not only finer—but immensely 
greater value. 
_ The big 70 h. p. Paige motor, with its silent, 
automatically adjusted timing-chain—the motor 
which has won more speed, endurance, hill- 
climbing and other tests than any other stock 
motor now made—is the motor of the New 
Paige. Refined for even greater service. The 
clutch and transmission which made Paige so fa- 
mously easy to handle are retained with added 
smoothness and efficiency. 

Paige-Timken axles; sealed-in-lubrication 
universal joints of steel; ball-bearing steering 
spindles; the tremendous, unyielding frame—all 
of which added to Paige reputation for rugged- 
ness—are found with improvements in the New 
Paige. Bettered performance—enhanced value. 
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Here’s What 
the New Paige Will Do 


Think of what it means to have a car that 
will do 70 miles an hour. Such a reserve of power 
means you can climb hills in high when others 
shift and stall—means you can dash ahead of 
the crowd whenever you want—means a motor 
you will never hurt by over-taxing. 

Think of what it means to have a car with 11 
feet of wheelbase, and rear springs more than 
5 feet long. It means a car that laughs at rough 
detours—-that takes you in unjolted comfort at 
good speed over roads which other cars hesi- 
tate to travel. The luxury of Paige motoring is 
very real to all who know it. 

Think of having a motor so silent that you 
sometimes wonder whether it is running until 
the pressure of your foot brings instant re- 
sponse in smooth, quiet speed. And so smooth 
that a pencil may be balanced on end on the 
radiator cap—so flexible that you can drive from 
2 to 70 miles an hour in high gear. Think of all 
this at the startlingly low price of the New Paige 
and you realize Paige value. 


New Low Prices Create New Value 


Last year the Paige Phaeton cost $2450 fac- 
tory. Today the New Paige—still the same big, 
powerful quality car refined in many ways, im- 
proved in style, bettered in performance—costs 
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many hundreds of dollars less. You will be 
astonished when you inspect the car and learn 
its price to find that you may now possess so 
fine a car so economically. 

It isa car, remember, that will stand compar- 
ison with the finest in appearance, performance 
and dependability. A finer Paige than ever before 
at many hundreds of dollars less. 


How Can We Do It? 


Now you know what it means when we say— 
‘Try to match its performance or its new price! 

How can we offer so much at such a price? 
The answer is simple: 

Three years ago our business was 15,000 Cars 
a year. Now with the Paige-built Jewett, our 
capacity is 500 cars a day. The saving in over- 
head is important. It makes possible a finer 
Paige at a lower price. 


An Exclusive Car 


Remember, there is only one Paige—the best 
we know how to build. Known the world over 
as a fine, wonderfully performing car—a car 
all covet. There are no smaller, cheaper Paige 
models. You need never explain which Paige 
you own. 

Your local Paige dealer will be glad to let 
you drive a Paige at your convenience. Call 
him. Find out the new price. (500) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
have now, the United States would never 
have had the wealth to go into the European 
war as we did. Lack of incentive to busi- 
ness activity would have prevented the 
present development of the United States. 

“This question of taxation, you see, is 
not merely a matter of the revenue for the 
Government for this particular year. It is 
something more than that. The business of 
the country— indeed, the prosperity of this 
country—is vitally related to sound taxa- 
tion methods. 

“The growth of the United States in the 
next generation depends largely upon the 
system of taxation we apply.” 

“How did the 10 per cent surtax work 
which was in effect for four years before we 
entered the war?”’ 

““Tt was hardly felt. A 10 per cent tax is 
a moderate tax for people to pay. They ean 
pay it. Of course, I think all taxes have 
some effect, but a rate like that isn’t disas- 
trous. Now take, for instance, the Federal 
inheritance tax. In the states where we 
have an inheritance tax of only 5 per cent 
nobody anticipates the effect of death. 
Since a Federal inheritance tax of 25 per 
cent has been added most everybody thinks 
of some way of avoiding those taxes. In 
other words, when we had a moderate tax 
instead of a prohibitive tax we got the 
revenue.” 

‘‘What do you consider the most inequi- 
table feature of the present tax system?” 

“One of the most unfair features of our 
present tax law is the failure to distinguish 
between earned income and income from 
investment. I sincerely trust that my 
recommendation on this point to reduce 


nessed the sight for themselves have 

any adequate conception of the crowd- 
ing intensity of the blooming period of wild 
flowers in the higher levels of the Western 
hills or of the conditions which necessitate 
this intensity. 

As one ascends the Rockies in midsum- 
mer he meets with an ever-increasing pro- 
fusion of flowers, vast banks of color that 
stretch away on every hand. He views an 
open sidehill that seems a rippling sea of 
silvery blue from the solid stands of lupine. 
Passing then into the timber he rides 
through tangles of ferns that grow the 
height of his saddle skirts, columbines 
sprouting in rank profusion through the 
creeping vines of vetch and Solomon’s seal, 
the blue of nodding harebells and the yel- 
low of ragwort and arnica in spots where 
the sun filters through. The timber opens 
out into parklike country, and the crimson 
paintbrush stands out in bold relief against 
the silvery trunks of the aspens, while the 
open meadow beyond is a riot of gold and 
brown from the thousands of gaillardia 
asters; the sidehill glade above is banked 
with the delicate lavender blooms of the 
showy fleabane, the burned-over land 
across the stream all one crimson glow of 
fireweed shot through with clumps of flam- 
ing goldenrod. He rides trails that are 
walled on either hand with thickets of red 
spirea and other flowering shrubs. Gen- 
tians peep from the grassy meadows. Just 
below the snow line, growing to the very 
foot of the snowdrifts, the glacial lilies or 
yellow dogtooth violets appear in countless 
millions; monkshood, larkspur, mallow 
and shooting star, forget-me-nots in pro- 
fusion, mats of red heather above the tim- 
ber line, buttercups and all manner of 
alpine flowers—these and a hundred others 
all blooming at the same time in unbe- 
lievable abundance. 

Several years ago I devoted a single para- 
graph, perhaps half the length of the pre- 
ceding one, to the profusion of flowers in a 
mountain landscape. When the story ap- 
peared serially in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post it drew a number of letters from peo- 
ple with botanical leanings, the writers 
thereof severely criticizing such a haphaz- 
ard appearance of flowers whose blooming 
periods were known to differ widely. 

Several minor discrepancies were pointed 
out, but the chief item cited in the majority 
of the criticisms, the one which each critic 
pronounced an impossibility, was the men- 
tion of columbines and gentians blooming 
at the same time of year, as the flowering 
seasons of these two varieties are widely 


YEW people who have not actually wit- 
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taxes on earned incomes may be approved 
by the Congress. It would mean much to 
millions of deserving American workers. 
“Surely we can afford to make a distinc- 
tion between the people whose only capital 
is their mental and physical energy and the 
people whose income comes from invest- 
ments. In the one case the income of the 
man who works with his brains or with his 
hands is uncertain and limited in duration. 
It may at any time be interrupted by sick- 
ness or terminated by death, and old age 
can be counted upon to diminish it. In the 
other case the source of the income con- 
tinues. It may be disposed of during a 
man’s life and it passes to his heirs at death.” 
“What do you anticipate would be the 
effect during the year 1924 if it were be- 
lieved that a tax bill along the lines of your 
recommendations would be passed?” 
‘There would be an immediate effect on 
business,’ concluded Mr. Mellon. ‘‘ People 
would have more confidence in the future. 
They would be able to plan expansion. 
Capital would flow more freely. Take the 
salaried man, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
skilled mechanic, the laborer, or any man or 
woman who earns money without the use of 
capital. Suppose our proposition is put 
into effect. Such a taxpayer would get a 
25 per cent reduction. Knowing that he or 


‘she will have to provide less money with 


which to pay income taxes in 1925 and 
thereafter, the buying power of that class 
of people will immediately be increased. 
They can live at a higher standard. They 
have that much more money permanently 
to live on. It raises the standard of living, 
makes a greater permanent buying power 
in the country and releases capital for 


separated in 
most localities. 
It was cited 
that the blooms of the columbine had en- 
tirely disappeared by the first of May, while 
the gentian rarely reached the height of the 
blooming period before the last week in 
September, leaving a distinct break of al- 
most five months between the flowering 
time of the two. 

Never having imagined myself to be a 
botanist, in fact being familiar only with a 
considerable number of the better-known 
flowers of the Rockies, I was nevertheless 
quite sure of having seen columbines and 
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‘productive purposes so that we should have 


an era of unprecedented prosperity.” 

Mr. Mellon, it will be noted, did not dis- 
cuss political effects. He feels that the 
readjustment of surtaxes is not in any sense 
a partisan measure, because it has been 
recommended on substantially the same 
basis ‘‘by every Secretary of the Treasury 
since the end of the war, irrespective of 
party.” 

The present system of taxation, of course, 
is an emergency affair. The Treasury has 
held to more or less the same point of view 
about the need for simplification and re- 
adjustment, but Congress has not seen fit 
in recent years to follow the advice of the 
executive branch of Government. This is 
partly due to the fact that class warfare is 
an inseparable part of present-day politics. 

The wave of public sentiment, however, 
which followed the first announcement of 
Secretary Mellon’s program of tax reduc- 
tion has made an impression on Congress 
and the big question is, How insistent will 
the country be that its will be obeyed? 
There are the usual gestures, of course, in 
Congress whereby members go on record as 
favoring the broad proposition of tax re- 
duction. When the various plans are ex- 
amined one does not always find that they 
will produce the needed revenue. It’s one 
thing to draft a tax bill and quite another 
to make it work. 

Mr. Mellon’s program is the result of 
months of careful study. Estimates have 
been made, for instance, of what revenue 
the proposals will yield. Judging by the 
accuracy of Treasury experts in the past, it 
is safe to assume that they are right when 
they contend that a lower scale of taxes 


gentians in 
bloom at the 
same time, yet 
was unable actually to testify to any definite 
date when I had observed the two on the 
same day. 

The letters came from the Eastern States 
and from the Middle West. The country 
which the paragraph concerned was of an 
average elevation of seven thousand feet 
and is buried under a deep blanket of snow 
for the greater part of the year. I recalled 
one spring when we found the country at 
six thousand feet elevation a glare of solid 
white on the twenty-second of May, and I 
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PHOTO, BY A, J. BAKER, PORTLAND, OREGON 
An August Scene in Piegan Pass, Glacier National Park 
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from the topmost incomes down would in- | 


crease the volume of transactions to such an 
extent that instead of a loss the Govern- 
ment would actually recoup in the very 
first year a large part of the surplus which 
is being used as a basis for tax reduction. 

In other words, the Mellon plan is caleu- 
lated to stimulate the business of the coun- 
try by instilling at once confidence in the 
future and encouraging business men on all 
sides to go ahead with the expansion they 
have felt American industry needed, to take 
its rightful place in the world of production. 

So far as the mass of taxpayers are con- 
cerned, of course, they would feel the effects 
of an improved situation in countless ways. 
The proposed repeal of taxes on admissions 
affects millions of persons who attend the 
theaters or the movies. The Mellon pro- 


gram includes also the repeal of the taxes — 


on telephone and telegraph messages, and 
miscellaneous taxes which have not im- 
properly been termed nuisance taxes in 
legislative parlance. 


Tax revision is a complicated problem,- 


and it’s the solution rather than the process 
which interests the taxpayer. To get a 
solution in the present Congress it is neces- 
sary for the voter to assert himself. Mem- 
bers of Congress, more than is generally 
suspected, are anxious to know what their 
constituents think. Not since the war has 
there been a single issue raised of such 
far-reaching importance to the people of 
the United States. And not since the war 
has there been such an opportunity by a 
single piece of legislation to relieve the 
burdens of the people and at the same time 
lead them to the road they have yearned to 
travel—the road of an enduring prosperity. 
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doubt if a flower showed before the first 


week in June that year. I remembered an © 


eight-inch fall of snow on the twenty-eighth 
of August of another year, both examples 
a trifle unusual, but not much out of line 
with ordinary conditions. It may safely be 
stated that the entire flowering season in 
the hills of Idaho, Wyoming and Montana 
at seven thousand feet or over, taken year 
by year, is but little over four months. 

I made it a point to determine whether or 
not the flowering periods of the columbine 
and the gentian overlapped to any great 


extent as far north as Wyoming and Mon- 


tana; and during the last two years have 
established for my own satisfaction that 
they not only overlap but are practically 
identical, not only in that locality but all 
through the mountainous regions of the 


West from the Canadian border to Central 3 


California and the Utah-Arizona line. 

The earliest date on which I have visited 
the Wyoming hills since that time was dur- 
ing the last ten days of June. Gentians 
were blooming in profusion, and inquiries 
elicited the fact that they had been in 
bloom “‘for a long while,” though no one 
could state just how long. Columbines, of 
course, were in the height of the flowering 
season. 

The yellow columbine was blooming in 
Glacier National Park in Northern Mon- 
tana in the latter part of July, sprouting 
forth in such incredible profusion as almost 
to take rank as a common weed. I picked 
red columbines in the Sierras of California 
during the middle of August, and on the 


ninth day of September, in Zion Cafion, of — 


Southern Utah, I found red columbines 
blooming in a damp sheltered nook under 


the cliffs. This last was a distinct surprise, — 


as the elevation was not great and this late 
flowering could not be attributed to late 
spring due to snow conditions, such as was 


the case in the other localities mentioned. — 


On the first day of October I picked gentians 
on Buckskin Mountain in Northern Arizona. 


The columbine probably starts flowering | 
a bit earlier than the gentian at the same ele- — 


vations in the Western mountains, and the 
gentian probably persists a bit later in the 
fall, but their blooming periods, neverthe- 
less, are almost identical. This being true 
of these two species, I believe it safe to 
assert—without professing any botanical 


knowledge—that practically all varieties of 


flowers are to be found blooming at the 
same time at elevations of six thousand feet 
or over, probably at lesser heights as well, 
regardless of whatever wide intervals may 
separate their several appearances in the 
Eastern States and the Middle West. 
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Over 9O% oF ONE MILLION 
STILL IN SERVICE 


Since delivering their first car, 
early in December, 1914, 
Dodge Brothers have manu- 
factured and sold one million 
motor vehicles. 


‘Over 90% of all these cars 
are still in active service. 


This striking fact stands alone 
—a unique and overwhelm- 
ing tribute to the principles 
and methods responsible for 
a product of such enduring 
worth. 
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We Take the Van 


(The American Merchant Marine) 


E TAKE the van once more; again 
shall ride 

Our ships, the masters of the wind and tide. 

“They come—at last!” the phantom guns 

speak out; 

The long-passed whalers lend their ghostly 
shout; 

From peak to peak of phantom vanished sail 

All those old sea men send their hearty hail 

To greet the slant-stacked fleets with 
sails unfurled 

That go forth to reclaim their ocean 
world. 


We take the van once more; again 
shall ride 

Our ships, the masters of the wind 
and tide; 

For not too late—though late 
indeed—we rise 

And give exultant banners to the 
skies; 
Though long we've slacked our 
purpose, and though long 
We’ve sat like men that sing an idle 
song 

While life that never ceases moves 
without, 

And action goes by with a gathering 
shout. 


We take the van once more; again 
shall ride 

Our ships, the masters of the wind 
and tide; 

The oceans shall be ours, as in the 
days 

When plunging clippers thundered 
foamy ways 

Beyond dim shores, ’neath 
unfamiliar stars, 

As thick as gulls that whiten harbor 
bars. 


Though long we’ve waited, long 
we've striven in vain 

To come into the changing seas’ 
domain, 

We take the van once more; again 
shall ride 

Our ships, the masters of the wind 
and tide. 

Al last Time’s purpose shapes itself 
complete ; 

The sea’s salt trade ways open for 
the feet 

Of our out-trampling vessels, and we 
hear 

The world-embracing ocean sending 
clear 

Its call to shining traffic, where it 
glides 

Forever on, with continent- 
wandering tides. 


We take the van once more; again 
shall ride 

Our ships, the masters of the wind 
and tide! —Harry Kemp. 


Awakening 


HEN all the little streams are 
whispering 
Through windy meadows where the 
field lark flies, 
And all the vibrant viols of the spring 
Are singing under happy April skies, 
TI shall not stir, nor turn to see or listen 
As I did long ago. 
Though all the new day’s dewy garments glisten, 
I shall not know. 


When summer holds the long lakes hushed in 
quiet, 
And all the soundless currents of the dark 
Flow over tranquil lanes where roses riot, 
And fingers of white languid lilies mark 
Long graves that lie beneath the clustered 
mosses, 
And west winds passing low 
Shall pause where the white poplar lightly 
tosses, 
I shall not know. 


But when the flaming torch of autumn’s lighted, 

And red leaves fall like roses on the world, 

In fields where homing swallows fly benighted 

And under foot the russet grass is curled; 

If you, should come—no matter with what 
lightness 
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Your feet might go— 
Out of the past with its remembered brightness, 
Then I shall know. 


You could not speak, not even a whisper 


lightest, 
But I should hear and thrill to feel you 
there, 
And know the sunlight on your head the 
brightest, 


With the fringed gentian folded in your hair. 
Oh, strong as death and stronger, past its portal 
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Could shake his proud spirit er make him 
turn back. 
He was a Knight of the Grail— 
And he lies at the end of the trail. 


These were the men who dared. 
Far out in the wild, with the rocks for a bed, 
With Hope always mocking and pointing 
ahead, 
Till Time laid a hand on the rugged old head. 
These were the men who dared. 
And nobody knew—or cared. 


Trees at Night 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


The Caravan 


The soul of love may go! 
With all of me that loves and is immortal, 
Beloved, I shall know. 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


Forgotten Men 


GRAVE at the end of the trail! 
What cheer for the hand that was destined 
to smite 
The hard, sullen heart of the hills till the night 
Of age and decrepitude ended the fight! 
He lies at the end of the trail. 
What cheer for the men who fail! 


His name is long written in dust. 
The click of the drill and the sturdy pick blow 
Cut deep in the rock; but no future may know 
The name of the man who lies sleeping below. 

His broken pick reddens with rust. 

His cabin door crumbles to dust. 


He was a Knight of the Grail. 
No danger so potent, no hardship so black, 
No menace of avalanche over his track 


A song to the Unknown Men! 
The stout patient hearts who were destined to 
fail; 
Who conquered the West in pursuit of the 
Grail 
And died in their rags at the end of the 
trail! 
A song to the Unknown, then! 
Here’s how! To Forgotten Men! 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Ballade Nonsectarian 


SPARROW who lived in the eaves of a 
church, 
And whose ideas were somewhat erratic, 
Met a pigeon one day from a church o’er the 
way 
Whose opinions were very dogmatic. 


They stopped in their search for a midday 
repast, 
And in hunting they both were astute. 
And, I hate to relate, they engaged in debate 
That led to a frightful dispute. 
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Quoth the pigeon, “‘I hold theological views 
Considered both learned and wise, 

So without more delay I will show you today 
The only straight road to the skies.” 


Said the sparrow, “Your effort would be 
unrepaid, 
For I follow a different road, 
And it causes me grief to hear your belief 
In such a ridiculous code.” 


Then without more ado, I am sorry to say, 
They engaged in a battle most gory, 
Till each was bereft of his senses and 
breath, 
And the curtain here falls on their 
story. 
Envoy 
Now a strange little bird from a 
blossoming tree 
Had witnessed the scene with 
surprise, 
Then with unfettered wing and a 
heart that could sing 
He took the straight road to the skies. 
—Julia Clopton Cresap. 


Versus 


MAKE no count of deal or dearth 

In human store of naked truth. 
Upon God’s riddle of the earth 

I'll not grow creaky in my youth. 


I leave to any honest seer 

How distant all the planets are, 
So I shall never come too near 

To lose the twinkle in a star. 


When Learning spies on little bees 
She need not bring her tale to me: — 
The glory of the pollened trees 
I look across the road and see. 


And less I care what lexicons 
May say on love; they cannot tell it. 
My wisdom here shames Solomon’s, 
And I myself can only spell it. 
—Edwin L. Quarles. 


Swimming at Night 


HIE moon is up; beyond the pines, 
Between the trunks of trees, it 
shines. 


The worldis black, shadowedwith gray, 
And stars burst out, and float away. 


I know not if my life is real. 
All things are vague and sweet. I steal 


Down to the beach. Here ripples sigh 
Against the world, and dreams go by. 


The dark, smooth waves push out, and 
soar 

And reach pale hands to touch the 
shore. 


‘ 


There is a faint, quaint broken 
sound— 
Like hearts that beat—and all around 


Tall Silence stoops, and watches me. 
Time falls. Worlds wait expectantly. 


I stand alone upon the brink 
Of endless things, and dare not think. 


Strange shadows curl about my feet, 
And little winds, cautious and fleet, 


Dance round me, like a fairy band 
Of things I do not understand. 


I loose my clothes. They drop away. 
I slip among the waves. I lay 


My cheek on their cold cheeks; I drift ‘ 
Through golden ice, where moonbeams shift, 


And sweep and break, and sink and rise; 
I turn my face up to the skies, 


And laugh. The hills stand queerly out 
Along the world; the young waves shout; 


The forest lifts its head and speaks 
In whispers to the star-tipped peaks; 


And all beneath and over me 
The water, soft and velvety, 


Folds and holds, and binds with white lace 
My body—then kisses my face. | 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 
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UBBERS: 


Gabriel is the only spring control de- 
vice officially, by patentand copyright, 
entitled to the name Snubbers. To 
make certain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on your 
car, go to the authorized Gabriel 
Snubbers Sales and Service Stations 
which are maintained in more than 
1700 cities and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of assuring 
their customers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers and 
many of them install them as well. 
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To win such complete recognition 
from either group alone— owners — 
manufacturers—dealers—is more 
than ordinary success. To win it 
from all is almost without precedent. 


Thirty leading car manufacturers 
standard equip one or more of their 


models with Gabriel Snubbers. 


Thirty one others build their cars 
with the frames drilled so that they 
can be Gabriel equipped without 
delay or inconvenience at any one 
of the 1700 Gabriel Snubber Sales 


and Service Stations. 


More than 2,000,000 owners are 
driving cars that are equipped with 


Gabriel Snubbers. 


It stands to reason that such univer- 


sal trade endorsement; such pre-, 


dominating public preference for 
Gabriel Snubbers, is not founded 
on anything other than the fact 
that Gabriel Snubbers do make a 
definite and important contribution 
to motoring comfort and economy. 


Daily the conviction is spreading 
that Gabriel Snubbers are a necessity 
on every car. 


A timely opportunity to check the 
dominance of Gabriel Snubbers is 
provided during the Automobile 
Shows. What you see there is typical 
of Gabriel standing everywhere. 


There are Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service depots in 
more than 1700 cities, where Gabriel Snubbers can be 
installed efficiently and without long delay on any size car. 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontaric 
© Sales & Service Everywhere Y 
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bloodshed they would be speedily crushed 
by the forces of law and order inherent in 
the minds of the majority of workers. That 
prophecy came true. 

There was riot and bloodshed, but it 
was caused not so much by men inflamed 
by any political creed of anarchy as by the 
ordinary human impulse of starving men 
and women sacking shops which still con- 
tained food. 

It is still too soon to say how far hunger 
and unemployment may result in another 
outbreak of that natural impulse, or how 
far the creed of communism may receive 
new armies of recruits made mad and des- 
perate by utter misery. But whatever 
happens in that way, it is safe to prophesy 
that the end, when it comes, will not be a 
revolution from the Left but the triumph of 
the “Right; that is to say, a conservative 
victory, followed by a revival of monarchy, 
disguised or undisguised. 

So it is with the separatist movement. It 
began as a series of farcical demonstrations 
by small groups of insignificant men and 
disorderly youths, some of them in the pay 
of the French. When I was in Diisseldorf 
and Cologne they had great difficulty in ar- 
ranging public meetings strong enough to 
fill the smallest halls. They were ridiculed 
and despised by the entire population of 
the Rhineland. Afterwards they were the 
cause of tragic and horrible scenes when, 
with the active or passive support of French 
and Belgian soldiers, they attacked the 
German police with arms which had been 
denied to the rest of the population and, in 
some cases, to the police themselves. They 
gathered more recruits from the lowest 
elements of the population, out for plunder 
and murder or mere adventure, and, again 
under the protection of French and Belgian 
forces, raised the flag of separation in many 
towns. It has been from the start an 
artificial movement, unsupported by decent 
patriotic Germans, even when they believed 
as many did, and do, that the Rhineland 
should not be so closely controlled by Prus- 
sia, for whom, in the past, they had no love 
at all. 


both sides. Uncle Amos, to be sure, is hard- 
boiled. That is, his opinions are stable and 
consistent. Whether you put him in cold 
storage or lay him out in the sun or stand 
him on either end, he is exactly the same 
well-done, dependable article, somewhat 
dry to the palate, but edible. The younger 
generation, however, lean toasort of college- 
bred, custard-pie liberalism. 

Nevertheless, the Jones family has a 
national significance of which its individual 
members are but dimly aware, if aware at 
all, and to which the public at large pays 
slight attention. They furnish a large part 
of the capital upon which the growth of 
national industry depends. No new in- 
dustry—regardless of how little or how big 
it is—can start without capital. No old 
industry can expand without capital. That 
would be as true under socialism or com- 
munism as it is under capitalism. Ever 
since the Armistice, communistic Russia— 
bare of surplus itself—has been bidding for 
foreign capital to start up its stalled indus- 
tries. 

There must be a surplus before anything 
new can start or anything old can expand. 
The people who control the surplus control 
the starting or expanding. 

One of Jones’ neighbors, a couple of miles 
farther out in the country, engaged in the 
poultry industry in a very modest way. He 
had to have several hundred dollars of sur- 
plus capital to build coops, buy an incubator 
and lay in a stock of eggs before he could 
start. If he had started with only one egg, 
still he would have needed the capital to 
buy that egg with. Always, somebody 
must have a surplus to build the coop and 
buy the eggs with before the industry 
begins to bring in a return and support 
itself. 

There is, of course, a great difference in 
industries. Some will yield quick returns 
on a small initial outlay and build them- 
selves up out of their own profits. The 
automobile industry is an outstanding ex- 
ample. To a large extent its plant has been 
built out of its own profits; it has made its 
capital as it went along. Mr. Ford has said 
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THE DANGER OF ZUROPE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


It is ee in my belief, that if the 
German people had not been so utterly 
crushed and humiliated after the war, with 
a sense of injustice against their whole race 
kept burning in them by the repressive 
measures and methods of France, there 
was a likelihood of a breaking away from 
Prussia by many of the states, by the peo- 
ple’s own will. German unity is not long 
established in history. For the greater part 
of history, until the middle of the last 
century, those states with their independent 
monarchies or principalities had no sense of 
loyalty or tradition binding them together 
under a centralized government. After the 
shock of the war and defeat their dislike of 
Berlin and their remembrance of their own 
past would have tempted them to become 
more self-governing, more divided in 
character and purpose. But Germany 
found herself ringed round with bayonets, 
spiritually ostracized from the rest of Eu- 
rope, made a pariah race—the outcasts of 
humanity—and so hounded and pressed on 
all sides that inevitably this force welded 
them together more strongly and made them 
hold together in some spirit of self-defense 
and tribal unity. 

Now, under economic and political pres- 
sure, they may be forced to disintegrate for 
a time, and the central government of 
Berlin may continue to delegate its au- 
thority to separate states with full rights 
over their affairs. But if anybody thinks 
that that break-up is likely to be perma- 
nent he is under the spell of a political 
delusion. It is merely an arrangement of a 
temporary character under the mask of 
which the preparation for a future unity 
and power will be made. 

Bavaria is the rallying ground of a mili- 
tary and monarchical movement which 
willresult, assure as day follows night, at 
some unknown date, in the restoration of 
the empire and the uprising of the whole 
German race with all its satellites, and 
with new allies. 

That danger may, sooner or later, engulf 
Europe in a new and terrible war, a war 
without mercy for man or woman, unless 


something happens to make it unnecessary. 
That is, a revision of the economic penalties 
against Germany which will give her a 
reasonable chance of life, the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the industrial heart of 
Germany, and a world compact for a new 
peace, based on fair play and justice all 
round—to France as well as to Germany, to 
Germany as well as to France—and the ad- 
mittance of Germany to a League of Na- 
tions supported by the conscience and 
power of all democratic peoples. That 
‘unless’? of mine is not full of promise, and 
is utterly uncertain. 

It all depends on whether the other 
countries of the world are going to insist on 
the settlement of this passionate problem 
or whether, after limited conferences ending 
in disagreement or inactivity, they will 
leave it again to a tug-of-war between Ger- 
many and France. In that case it is clear 
what France will do. Naturally she will 
make use of the turmoil in Germany by 
strengthening her military position in the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr and preventing 
united action against herself. She will also 
increase her armaments, as I have said, as 
a plain warning to Great Britain that she 
will not tolerate any dictation, check or 
enforced alteration of policy. Meanwhile 
Germany’s struggle for national liberty and 
economic life will become more desperate, 
and satisfied with British neutrality, hoping 
even for eventual war between England and 
France, she will devote all her ambitions to 
secret preparations for the day when she 
can strike back at France and tear up the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Junker mind in Germany, the old 
militarism that was dethroned but not ex- 
terminated, is already thinking hard of one 
chance of escape and triumph. It is in the 
direction of Russia, inexhaustible in man 
power, illimitable as a factory of war. 
Those German militarists are biding their 
time until the present Russian leaders 
abandon their fast-fading hopes of a red 
revolution in Europe, and are followed, 
almost certainly, by imperialist republicans 
willing to enter into military alliance with 
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that he started with only $28,000—also 
that he had hard work raising that $28,000, 
and without it or some such sum he couldn’t 
have started at all. Many other businesses, 
with quick returns on a small initial outlay, 
and large profits, have practically made 
their own capital as they went along. 

In early years the Chicago packers were 
in that category, building their extensions 
out of accumulated profits. But they long 
since reached the point where accumulated 
profits were not sufficient to build the ex- 
tensions which rapidly expanding business 
required, so they came into the market 
with bond issues and stock issues—drawing 
capital from the Jones family. Even the 
Standard Oil companies, with their huge 
yearly accumulation of profits, have invited 
the Jones family in with issues of preferred 
stocks for investment. Asa pretty general 
rule, whatever the business, if it continues 
to grow it will come to the Jones family in 
time. 

The advertising pages of any well- 
established financial journal will show what 
an extraordinary range and variety of busi- 
nesses are already knocking at the door. 

But there are certain extremely impor- 
tant businesses that require powerful assist- 
ance from the family from the start. The 
telephone business is an example. You can’t 
start a telephone business with a dozen eggs 
that will hatch out in a week, yielding a 
product that you can sell and get ysur in- 
vestment back. You’ve got to planu eggs 
all over town and wait many months before 
they begin to hatch dividends. If you 
make an automobile and sell it you get back 
all the capital you invested in that partic- 
ular machine, plus a profit. But the tele- 
phone business doesn’t sell telephones; it 
only leases them. In other words, what it 
sells is service. Now if a company manu- 
factured automobiles all over the country, 
not to sell, but to lease, agreeing to keep 
them in repair, it would obviously require 
far greater capital than if it manufactured 
the machines to sell outright. The more 
machines it leased the greater capital it 
would require. In the nature of the case a 


telephone business is absolutely dependent 
on the Jones family. 

The railroad business is in the same cate- 
gory as the telephone business, only more 
so, because to supply a given territory with 
railroad service requires a decidedly greater 
investment in plant than to supply it with 
telephone service, and the railroad com- 
pany, like the telephone company, has 
nothing to sell except service. 

From the beginning, therefore, the rail- 
road business has been absolutely depend- 
ent on the Jones family, and from the 
beginning down to this present moment 
the Jones family has been pretty nearly the 
sole and only goat in the railroad field. 
Whatever sins, follies and errors anybody 
has committed in that field from the be- 
ginning, about nine times out of ten the 
Jones family—and nobody else—has paid 
for them. 

The Government, you remember, took 
over the railroads as a war measure and— 
among other things—boosted the pay roll 
from $1,468,000,000 in 1916 to $3,682,- 
000,000 in 1920. In order to keep the roads 
solvent after an enormous rise in operating 
expenses it made a great increase in freight 
and passenger rates. Those rates, while 
they lasted, were oppressive. Both ‘freight 
and passenger rates are high now. But 
until the Government took the matter in 
hand, railroad rates in the United States, 
taken as a whole, never were oppressive or 
unreasonable. They were decidedly lower 
than railroad rates in Europe in spite of 
decidedly higher railroad wages here. There 
was inequality in rates, some too high and 
some too low. For a while there were re- 
bates to favored shippers. But the consum- 
ing public did not pay an unreasonable 
price for railroad service on the whole. 

In fact the general public was never much 
excited about inequality in rates or about 
rebates. Mainly it was the railroads them- 
selves that put a stop to rebating for their 
own protection against the big shippers. 
For thirty years stock watering has been 
the railroad crime that really excited pub- 
lic indignation. 
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Germany on hard conditions and for a high 
price. 

Neither the German people nor the 
French people nor the Russian people are in 
the very least degree aware of all these 
secret policies and preparations in the minds 
of their reactionary leaders. Indeed, it is 
probable that the leaders themselves, 
apart from small groups of farseeing and 
crafty brains, are unconscious of the fateful 
threads of logic which are weaving that plot 
of fate for the future. Certainly in Eng- 
land, despite vague fears and apprehen- 
sions, there is no idea at all of this sinister 
development of Continental forces working 
towards that frightful combination of ex- 
plosives. In Germany there are large 
numbers of pacifists and idealists who 
utterly repudiate all thought of future war. 
In France there is hardly a man, certainly 
not a peasant in any field of France, who 
would not be horrified by the suggestion. 
that the policy of Poincaré during the past 
year was leading to another struggle in 
which the last manhood of France may be 
sacrificed. It is as though these peoples were 
made blind by some dark and evil spell to 
the pits that are being dug before their feet. 

What I have written reads like the lurid 
imaginings of a_ sensational journalist 
anxious to make his readers’ flesh creep. 
Alas, it is, lam certain, the hidden meaning 
of all those forces moving below the surface 
of Europe today as I have been watching 
them in many countries. I do not say 
these things will certainly happen. I only © 
say again that they or something like them ~ 
will happen, unless very quickly, in world 
conference, the problem is lifted above the 
obstinacy of narrow brains, and settled in a 
large and bold and generous way by the 
liberal judgment of the world’s democra- 
cies, planning a way of justice, peace and 
the ‘security of common folk 


Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views of Sir Philip 
Gibbs should not be confused with the opinions of 
the editors, which appear from week to week on our 
editorial page, but we believe that they do reflect 
the ideas of an important group of Englishmen. 


A generation ago an English writer on 
investments visited the United States and 
composed a bulky book on our railroads. 
He was scandalized by the extent of water 
in them. In England they did it differently. 
Over there in the early years of railroad 
construction it was necessary for every new 
line to get a special authorization from Par- 
liament. Noble landlords, through whose 
premises the line would run, controlled one 
house of Parliament absolutely and had 
great influence in the other. They con- 
sented to no new authorization until the 
new line had made a satisfactory settlement 
with them for the right of way, and when 
the noble landlords got through there was 
little opportunity left for watering the 
stock. The capitalization of English rail- 
roads per mile was far higher than of Amer- 
ican railroads, in spite of the water in our 
stocks. 

The Erie Railroad furnished the most 
scandalous example that the Englishman 
discovered. For fifty years it has been 
cited as a shocking instance of share manipu- 
lation. In the riotous speculative era that 
followed the Civil War, Fisk and Gould 
got control of the Erie and in four years 
boosted its capital stock, out of hand, from 
$17,000,000 to $78,000,000—practically all 
water. 

Certainly it was a scandalous perfor- 
mance—too scandalous even for the easy- 
going Wall Street of that day, and the 
Stock Exchange once refused to quote the 
shares. But for at least thirty years that 
performance has not had the slightest effect 
on railroad rates—shippers, travelers and 
the consuming public have not paid one 
penny on account of it. The Jones family, 
so far as they were foolish enough to invest 
in bloated Erie shares, held the bag and 
paid the bills. 

Almost thirty years ago this water-logged 
Erie road went into bankruptcy. The fiat 
stock was not actually wiped off the books; 
but the reorganized company issued nearly 
$113,000,000 of new common stock, on 
which no dividend has ever been paid and 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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“The | [7 oes 
Coach 


°975 


Touring Model - $850 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Essex Closed Car Comforts Now 
Cost $170 Less than Ever Before 


Also with this lower price you get an even more attractive 
Coach body and a six cylinder motor built on the principle of 
the famous Hudson Super-Six. 


It continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, known 
to 135,000 owners. It adds a smoothness of performance which 
heretofore was exclusively Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in 


all details that count for long satisfactory service at small 
operating cost. 


Gears shift quietly. Steering is like guiding a bicycle, and care 
of the car calls for little more than keeping it lubricated. 


Greater fuel economy is obtained. The car is lighter, longer 
and roomier. You will agree that from the standpoint of 
appearance, delightful performance, cost and reliability, the new 
Essex provides ideal transportation. 


A Thirty Minute Ride Will Win You 


TheNewESSEX 


A SIX 


Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 
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Watch This 


Column 


How Wise Are Picture 
Producers? 


HOOT GIBSON 


We’re not so very wise, we 


moving picture people. Some of 
us said, ‘‘The people don’t want cos- 
tume plays.” Then along came LON 
CHANEY in ‘‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame”’ and knocked all this 
wonderful wisdom somewhat awry. 


Other wise theatre men 
said, ‘‘The people don’t want 


westerns.’’ So Universal presented 
HOOT GIBSON in a series of western 
pictures, directed by Edward Sedgwick, 
and drove the wise ones to cover with 
Gibson’s big successes. 


Maybe there was a time 


when the people were overfed 
with westerns, but that time is gone. 
Any theatre owner who is operating on 
the theory that ‘‘the people don’t want 
westerns” is far behind the times. 


After all, the rich and the 


poor are brothers under the 
skin and they all experience a stirring 
of the soul when they see a good mix- 
ture of love, youth and daredevil reck- 
lessness on the stage or on the screen or 
in a book or in life itself. That is why 
Hoot Gibson’s pictures are receiving 
such startlingly favorable responses from 
audiences everywhere. 


HOOT GIBSON is a great 


big hit this very minute. Scores 
of theatre managers are making more 
profit on Gibson pictures than on any 
other brand. They say so frankly. The 
smart theatre-owner is the one who takes 
advantage of every change in public 
likes and dislikes. He senses a change 
in public opinion almost before it comes. 
He prepares for it. 


“A Lady of Quality’’ 


full of costumes, but the people 
love it as they always love a beautiful 
love-story. Clothes make little differ- 
ence where two hearts beat as one. And 
*‘Merry Go Round.’’ Full of cos- 
tumes, yet an almost startling success. 
Have you seen ‘‘The Acquittal,’’ the 
great mystery play? It is one of the 
most thrilling of the modern dramas. 


You just can’t see all that 
is best in pictures unless you see 


Universals. 
(Carl Laemmle 


President 


PICT 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


| $200,000,000 of water. 
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which you can buy in the open market 


now at about fifteen cents on the dollar. 
The new company also issued $64,000,000 
of preferred stock on which for a very few 
years dividends were paid at the rate of 2 
to 4 per cent a year; but no dividend has 
been paid on this preferred stock for sixteen 
years. It sells around fifteen to twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. Against whatever stock 
watering there was fifty years ago, Erie 
capitalization now contains $177,000,000 
that does not draw a penny from the rey- 
enues of the road, and therefore does not 
involve a penny charge upon the consum- 
ing public which pays freight bills and buys 
passenger tickets. It would make no dif- 
ference whatever to the freight-paying pub- 
lic if three more ciphers were added to that 
capitalization. The greater part of it, con- 
sisting of common stock, never has drawn 
a penny from the road’s revenues, and the 
small amount of dividends paid on the pre- 
ferred stock for three or four years are off- 
set many times over by surplus earnings 
that have been used for permanent im- 
provements in the plant. 

Gould and Fisk were stock manipulators. 
They used their control of Erie for that 
purpose, juggling the stock up and down, 
getting a lot of foolish speculators to load 
up with it, then dumping a cartload of new 
shares on their heads. Which is of no more 
interest to railroad users today than whether 
Bill or Jim won the big pot in the poker 
game ten years ago. Probably some mis- 
guided legitimate investors now have 
depreciated Erie certificates in their safe- 
deposit boxes; but that is an affair of the 
Jones family; and in regard to railroads, 
at least, the public has never had any time 
to waste on the Jones family. 


The Era of Consolidation 


In constructing the New York Central 
system out of small independent lines, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt pumped in as much wa- 
ter as, in his optimistic judgment, the traffic 
would bear. Our Englishman concluded 
that Erie and New York Central contained 
We have seen that 
Erie capitalization now contains $177,- 
000,000 of stock that involves no burden on 
railroad users. So far as they are con- 
cerned, it is merely so much Russian rubles. 
The value of New York Central’s real 
estate in New York City alone, over and 
above what Commodore Vanderbilt paid 
for it, would cancel all the water he pumped 
into the system several times over. 

To be sure, it is held nowadays that rail- 
roads have no right to take credit for the 


| enhanced value of the real estate which 


they use, and that involves a matter of 
vital importance from the point of view of 
the Jones family. They know very well 
that in the first thirty years or so of rail- 
road building stock watering was a com- 
mon practice. In the early years railroads 
were a new speculative enterprise, very 
much as automobiles were fifteen years ago. 
Back in those days, exactly as today, men 
could find safe nonspeculative investments 
for their money—government bonds, city 
bonds, real-estate mortgages, and so forth— 
yielding 6 or 7 per cent. Certainly they 
wouldn’t put their money into an uncer- 
tain speculative venture on the expectation, 
if the venture succeeded, of getting no more 
than a safe real-estate mortgage would 
yield. In order to attract capital to build 
new lines it was a common thing to offer 
bonds with a bonus of stock. The man who 
subscribed $10,000 would get bonds to that 
amount and fifty or 100 shares of stock 
thrown in. If the venture succeeded he 
would make a handsome profit. But in 
fact, as happens in all pioneer fields, many 
early ventures did not succeed in time to 
do the original investors any good. 

Then came an era of consolidation of 
small lines into bigger ones and into sys- 
tems, often with further copious injections 
of water. The same thing goes on today all 
through the business field. Men go into 
new ventures only in the hope of getting 
greater returns on their money than they 
can get in old-established safe investments. 
If the new venture succeeds it issues stock 
dividends, increasing its capitalization as 
earnings increase. Nobody forbids it. 

In the first fifty years of American rail- 
road construction—the period in which 
practically all the big lines that we have 
now were built—the public wasn’t thinking 
about regulation of stock issues or regula- 
tion of anything else. What the public 
wanted then was railroads, more railroads 
everywhere. It clamored for them, and it 
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looked exclusively to competition as a 
means of securing fair rates and good serv- 
ice. In every country town across the 
continent all other news paled before an ex- 
citing rumor that the X. Y. & Z. Railroad 
was going to build a line through Plum- 
ville. Immediately upon hearing that 
rumor Plumville mobilized all its resources 
to make sure of getting the new line. The 
public’s proposition to the builders was, 
“Come on; build your line!”’ 

‘As to how much bonus stock or watered 
stock the promoters might issue in order to 
attract the Jones family’s capital into the 
bonds, the public cared not a rap. Or 
again, in the era of consolidations after the 
Civil War, the public’s interest was in bet- 
ter service, through trains, faster move- 
ment of freight. It paid no attention to 
issues of watered stock. 

Now the Constitution of the United 
States forbids Congress to pass a retroactive 
law. It says in effect that you must not 
punish a New England cotton mill now 
because it employed child labor fifty years 
ago when public opinion sanctioned the 
employment of child labor; you cannot 
put a man in jail today because he sold 
whisky ten years ago when selling whisky 
was lawful. But a militant band of poli- 
ticians today proposes in effect to pass a 
retroactive railroad law and punish railroad 
security holders now because the stock was 
watered long ago when the public took 
stock watering as a matter of course. 

As to all that stock watering of forty 
and fifty years ago present holders of rail- 
road securities might plead a valid statute 
of limitations. But they do not need to 
plead a statute of limitations. Improve- 
ments to the railroad plant paid for out of 
earnings have wiped out a large part of 
whatever stock watering there was, and over 
$3,000,000,000 of outstanding railroad stock 
pays no dividend and therefore involves no 
burden on railroad users. As far back as 
Interstate Commerce Commission records 
run one-third or more of the outstanding 
railroad stock has received nothing out of 
the revenues of the roads. There is not an 
honest doubt that face value of interest- 
paying and dividend-paying securities— 
the only securities, that is, which involve a 
burden on railroad users—is below the 
actual value of railroad property today. 

To be sure, stock watering did not cease 
thirty years ago. Four conspicuous in- 
stances of it since then have provoked a 
library of discussion and condemnation. 
Those four cases are the Rock Island, Alton, 
’Frisco and New Haven. The first named 
is the most flagrant case. The old Rock 
Island road was one of the four Granger 
lines running west from Chicago. Twenty- 
odd years ago it had $75,000,000 of capital 
stock on which dividends were paid at the 
rate of 4 to 6 per cent a year. In 1898 the 
market price of the stock ranged from $80 
to $108 a share; in 1899 from $107 to $122; 
in 1900 from $102 to $117, which shows that 
Rock Island was generally regarded as a 
conservative investment proposition. 


Stocks Without Dividends 


Some Chicagoans had made a great deal 
of money in industrial promotions and de- 
cided that they wanted a railroad, so they 
bought a great part of Rock Island’s capi- 
tal stock in the market, finally getting in 
almost all of it. They then organized a new 
company in Iowa and another in New Jer- 
sey. The Iowa company issued $75,000,000 
of 4 per cent bonds for which the old stock 
was pledged as collateral. The New Jersey 
company issued $75,000,000 new common 
stock and $52,500,000 new preferred— 
frankly all water. Each $100 of old stock 
got $100 in new 4 per cent bonds, $100 in 
common stock of the New Jersey company 
and seventy dollars in the preferred stock 
of that company. Where there had been 
$75,000,000 of capitalization before, there 
was now $202,500,000 of capitalization. 

Some people at the time considered that 
a very ominous fact—and it was a very 
ominous fact for the Jones family, but for 
nobody else. The new stock, all water, had 
a lively speculative career in Wall Street, 
for which, no doubt, it was designed. In- 
terest on the new bonds, at 4 per cent, 
amounted to less than dividends on the old 
stock at 6 per cent had come to. Dividends 
on the new preferred stock at the rate of 4 
per cent a year were paid from February, 
1903, to November, 1905; no dividend was 
paid after that. No dividend was ever paid 
on the new common stock. 

The only additional money drawn out of 
railroad revenues and paid over to security 
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holders on account of this inflation ¢on- 
sisted of 4 per cent a year on the new pre- 
ferred stock for less than three years; but — 
meanwhile the new bonds were drawing 
only 4 per cent, while the equivalent amount 
of old stock had drawn 6 per cent in divi- 
dends. From the point of view of money 
taken out of railroad revenues and handed 
over to security holders—which is the rail- 
road user’s point of view in this matter of 
stock watering—the Rock Island affair 
amounted simply to increasing the divi- 
dend on the old stock from 6 per cent to a 
trifle over 6.5 per cent for less than three 
years, at a time when railroad earnings 
were increasing and a rise in the dividend 
rate might have been considered justifiable 
if there had been no inflation. Except for 
that period of less than three years, less 
railroad money was handed over to se- 
curity holders than if there had been no in- 
flation and dividends had been continued 
on the old stock at the old rate of even 5 
per cent a year. Railroad users had noth-— 
ing to complain of. 

In 1915 this dropsical concern went intel 
bankruptcy. The phantom New Jersey 
company was simply wiped off the slate. 
The Iowa company was wound up by dis- 
tributing the old Rock Island stock among 
holders of its 4 per cent bonds. In fine, all 
the stock water was undone and the old 
Rock Island—the real railroad property 
that hauled actual freight and carried flesh- 
and-blood passengers—was back where it > 
had been in the beginning, with the very 
important exception that it, also, was bank- 
rupt. 

It was then reorganized and holders of the 
$75,000,000 of old Rock Island stock were 
assessed forty dollars a share to pay float- 
ing debts and the like. Upon payment of 
that assessment they received, for each 
$100 of old stock, a like amount of new 
common stock and forty dollars in new pre- 
ferred. To put it in another way, they were - 
permitted to retain their common-stock 
equity in the company in consideration of 
buying at par new preferred stock to an 
amount equal to 40 per cent of their hold- 
ings. That new common stock has never 
paid a dividend. At this writing it sells 
around twenty-one dollars a share, par 
value being $100. 


Who Got Stung? 


Let us see who got stung. The Jones 
family, we will say, owned 100 shares of old 
Rock Island twenty-odd years ago. It paid 
4 to 6 per cent dividends and sold in the 
market above par. In the inflation they 
received $10,000 of new 4 per cent bonds, 
100 shares of new common stock and 
seventy shares of new preferred. Interest 
on the bonds came to less than the divi- 
dends they had received on the old stock. © 
They got 4 per cent dividends on the new 
preferred stock from February, 1903, to 
November, 1905. In the smash-up their 
new common and preferred stock was wiped 
off the slate. On surrendering the new 
bonds they got back their original 100 
shares of common stock and were per- 
mitted to keep it on condition that they 
bought forty shares of new preferred stock 
at par. Since then they have received no 
dividends on the new common stock, which 
now sells at about twenty-one dollars a 
share, and the preferred for which they 
paid par sells at about eighty dollars a share. 

Therefore, reader, when you flaunt Rock 
Island inflation in the face of the Jones 
family as a reason why railroad security 
holders should be penalized now you make 
them sad. At its most inflated state the 
Rock Island hauled freight and passengers 
at the same rates charged, for example, by 
the competing Chicago & Northwestern, 
which was not inflated. This stock watering 
involved no burden whatever on users of 
railroads; the burden fell exclusively upon 
holders of railroad securities. 

Ten years ago Senator La Follette took 
up this question of watered railroad stocks. 
He insisted that the only way to settle it 
once and forever, and so to arrive at a 
sound basis for rate making, was to have an 
expert impartial appraisal of the physical 
property of the roads. It was objected that 
this would be an enormous job; yet many 
people felt that the question ought to be 
settled once and forever, so Congress passed 
a bill requiring the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make a detailed inventory 
and valuation of railroad property. The 
commission has been working at the job 
nearly ten years. The cost to the Govern- 
ment and the railroads is something over 
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Alemite Announces 


9,058 


New Lubricating Stations 


A unique comment on the American motoring 
public, reflecting as it does, the widespread 
awakening to the importance of lubrication 


Nothing more commendatory of the 
American motoring public could be said 
than that during 1923 a total of 9,058 new 
Alemite Lubricating Stations were estab- 
lished throughout the country. (This does 
not include more than 25,000 automotive 
dealers handling Alemite Products). 


These stations are all convenient places 
where the motorist can get complete lubri- 
cating service in minimum time at mini- 
mum cost. The rapidity with which they 
have been springing up has been the sen- 
sation of the automotive world in 1923. 
But they have come only in answer to an 
insistent demand in every quarter for regu- 
lar, periodic Alemite Lubrication. 


This spectacular growth in the methodi- 
cal use of Alemite is significant. It shows 
the motoring public is learning a great 
lesson in motor car upkeep. It shows, they 
too, have learned that Alemite chassis 
lubrication is as fundamental in motor car 
operation as oil, water and air! 


Repair men have long told us of the im- 
portance of correct and regular lubrication. 
They have pointed out that fully 80% 
of the repairs they make on the moving 
parts of a motor car are occasioned by 
nothing less than poor lubrication. 


Automotive experts have ever urged that 
carefuland methodical lubrication of chassis 
bearings is as important as lubrication of 
the engine. They have warned incessantly 
of dry, dirt-worn bearings as the major 
cause of big repair bills, rapid depreciation 
and low re-sale value. 


Evidently, the public is becoming sensible 
to the importance of this matter of chassis 
lubrication. 


The springing up of Alemite Stations 
throughout the country as a result of the 
widespread demand for this high-pressure 
lubrication promises to make Alemite 
Service as convenient as gasoline and 
oil service. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


ALEMITE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


HIGH PRESSURE LUBRICATING SYSTEM 
A Bassick-Alemite Product 
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$80,000,000 and the task is not finished. 
But the physical property of a good many 
roads has been appraised by the commis- 
sion’s experts. A year or so ago they pub- 
lished their preliminary valuation of the 
property of the Rock Island road. After 
allowing for the bonds and preferred stock, 
that expert valuation would leave an equity 
for the common stock equal to $1383 a 
share—the same stock that you can now 
buy for less than one-sixth of that sum. 

Congress has laid down a rule that rail- 
road rates ought to be sufficient to yield a 
net return of 5.75 per cent on the actual 
value. That rule applied to Rock Island 
would give a yield of about 7.5 per cent on 
the common stock; but the market price 
shows that nobody expects any dividends 
on that stock for a long while to come. 

The Alton is another conspicuous case of 
present-generation stock watering. Twenty- 
five years ago Chicago & Alton stock oc- 
cupied somewhat the same place in the 
affections of Middle Western investors 
that New Haven held for the thrifty 
citizens of New England. It was an old, 
conservatively managed, conservatively 
capitalized line, whose common stock— 
only $18,000,000 outstanding—had paid 
dividends at the rate of 8 per cent for many 
years. But the physical condition of the 
line deteriorated; it seemed to be slipping 
behind the procession. A syndicate headed 
by the late E. H. Harriman bought practi- 
cally all the old stock in 1900. Having put 
in some fresh money for extensions and 
improvements, the syndicate organized a 
new company which issued some new se- 
curities. The nub of the matter was that 
for each $1000 paid in the syndicate mem- 
bers received $650 in new stock, common 
and preferred, and $875 in new bonds; so 
for each $1000 paid in, $1525 of new se- 
curities were outstanding. 

This was criticized in many quarters not 
long after it occurred, for by that time 
public opinion in respect of railroads was 
undergoing a decided change. But part of 
the new bonds drew interest at the rate of 
only 3 per cent a year and the remainder 
bore only 3.5 per cent, so they involved a 
comparatively small charge on the revenues 
of the road. Dividends at the rate of 4 per 
cent were paid on the new preferred stock 
for about five years, but no dividend has 
been paid since 1911. On the new common 
stock 1 per cent was paid in 1908, 4 per 
cent in 1909, 2 per cent in 1910, and none 
has been paid since. In short, since 1900 
the total charge for interest and dividends 
has been less than 8 per cent on the old 
stock would have amounted to. The road 
stopped paying interest on the bonds in 
1922 and went into the hands of receivers. 
The new common stock may now be bought 
in the market at three dollars a share, the 
preferred at eight dollars a share, the 3 
per cent bonds at fifty-four cents on the 
dollar and the 3.5 per cent bonds at thirty 
cents on the dollar. Who, except the Jones 
family, should worry about that inflation? 


And the Joneses Held the Bag 


The St. Louis & San Francisco was pro- 
moted and inflated not long after the Rock 
Island enjoyed that experience, although 
the stock watering was not on nearly so ex- 
tensive a scale. It went into bankruptcy 
and was reorganized in 1916, the new com- 
pany issuing $50,000,000 of common stock 
and $8,000,000 of preferred. No dividend 
has been paid on either class of stock. The 
market price—nineteen for the common 
and forty-five for the preferred—does not 
indicate any lively anticipation of divi- 
dends in the near future. 

For more than twenty years, up to 1896, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
steadily paid 10 per cent a year in dividends, 
and all through New England the stock was 
looked upon as about in the same class as a 
government bond—but perhaps rather 
more respectable on the whole. In 1896, at 
the end of three years of hard times, the 
dividend was reduced to 8 per cent a year, 
at which rate it continued for sixteen years. 
New Haven stock was never watered 
outright, but Mr. Morgan conceived an am- 
bitious scheme of combining New England 
transportation by rail, trolley and water, 
with the New Haven as the foundation of 
the structure. Properties were bought at 
extravagant prices and the foundation gave 
way. No dividend has been paid on the 
$157,000,000 of New Haven common stock 
since 1913, and it now sells around twelve 

ollars a share. The Jones family, and no- 
ody else, held the bag. 
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Baltimore & Ohio, our oldest railroad, 
organized in 1827, paid dividends as high 
as 8 per cent in the ’80’s and was commonly 
regarded as a good investment. In the hard 
times following 1893 it went into bank- 
ruptey, and was reorganized in 1898. The 
$25,000,000 of common stock outstanding 
at that time may have been all water. The 
total capitalization, stocks and bonds, was 
then $130,000,000. About $36,000,000 new 
money was put into the property at reor- 
ganization. Since then over $300,000,000 
new capital has been raised by the sale of 
bonds bearing interest at rates ranging from 
3.5 to 5 per cent. In addition $100,000,000 
new capital has been raised by the sale of 
common stock at par. The total capitali- 
zation is now some $600,000,000, and if 
the $25,000,000 of common stock before 
reorganization in 1898 was all water it is not 
at this time a very big drop in the bucket. 
The same common stock for which sub- 
scribers paid par since the reorganization 
now sells around fifty-eight dollars a share. 

When stock watering was a common 
practice railroad construction was cheap. 
Not only were materials and labor cheap, 
as compared with present prices, but dirt 
ballast and light rails were the rule; ter- 
minals even in cities of considerable size 
cost but little. Therefore a great deal of 
railroad mileage could be constructed with 
a small outlay. A good part of the addi- 
tional capital invested in the Baltimore & 
Ohio since 1898 represents, not additional 
length of road, but much heavier construc- 
tion, more second track, third track, fourth 
track, costlier freight and passenger ter- 
minals, more powerful locomotives, bigger 
freight cars, and so on. 


More Deflation Than Inflation 


To build the Union Pacific from Council 
Bluffs to Ogden, something over 1000 
miles, cost about $60,000,000. In recent 
years the Pennsylvania Railroad has spent 
much more than that to extend its lines 
half a dozen miles into and across Man- 
hattan Island. Judged by present stand- 
ards, much early railroad construction was 
only a sort of sketch, and with compara- 
tively few exceptions—for which the Jones 
family has paid—the heavier, costlier con- 


* struction of recent years has been capitalized 


at cost. 

In its early days, for which there are no 
public records, the Chicago & Northwestern 
no doubt issued bonus stock to bond sub- 
scribers. Forty years ago, when capitaliza- 
tion was small, this bonus stock probably 
amounted to an appreciable proportion of 
the total. But for forty years the road has 
pursued a conservative policy in the matter 
of reinvesting surplus earnings in improve- 
ments, and the record does show that since 
1900 it has sold about $100,000,000 of com- 
mon stock at par for cash. Back in 1901 
that stock sold in the market for $215 a 
share. It now sells for about sixty dollars 
a share. Northwestern has never been 
manipulated or inflated. When you talk 
railroad inflation to the Jones family they 
have a right to talk deflation to you. 

The general public still hears a good deal 
about railroad inflation in the last century, 
but it hears comparatively little about the 
enormous deflation that has been visited 
upon railroad investors in late years. When 
Western progressives threaten a fresh on- 
slaught upon present railroad values be- 
cause Jay Gould and Commodore Vanderbilt 
were too free with the garden hose—well, if 
you should lose all your clothes except a 
suit of pajamas and an overcoat in the hotel 
fire and then meet a policeman who pro- 
posed to take the overcoat away from you 
on the ground that your grandfather sold 
shoddy garments in 1872, you could appre- 
ciate the Jones family’s state of mind in 
respect of radical plans to raid railroads 
because stock watering was once a com- 
mon practice. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
proceeded far enough with its appraisal to 
fix a tentative valuation of railroad prop- 
erty, for present rate-making purposes, at 
$18,900,000,000. That was a little short of 
the total outstanding railroad capitaliza- 
tion, but no dividend has ever been paid on 
about one-third of the outstanding railroad 
stock. Such stock, therefore, involves no 
burden on the revenues of the roads. In 
1921 the net earnings of the roads amounted 
to but little over 3 per cent on the commis- 
sion’s tentative valuation, instead of the 
5.75 per cent to which Congress said they 
were entitled. In short, if the commission’s 
tentative valuation were to stand, or any 
figure within gunshot of it, there could be 
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no justification in reducing railroad earn- 
ings below the present level. So the radicals 
who pressed for this valuation ten years 
ago started a movement to repudiate it— 
which does not increase the Jones family’s 
confidence in future railroad investments. 

It should be understood that Congress 
instructed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to value the railroads as of June, 
1915; therefore inflated wartime or post- 
war prices do not enter into the appraisal 
except as they apply to extensions and 
improvements made at the time those 
prices prevailed. Real estate used by the 
roads was in 1915 worth much more than 
they originally paid for it. Radicals say 
that railroads have no right to claim credit 
for enhanced value of real estate, on the 
general theory that from the beginning 
capital invested in railroads was never en- 
titled in any case to more than 6 or 7 per 
cent; but as to the many cases where capi- 
tal was invested in railroad securities and 
lost, that is a private matter which doesn’t 
enter into the calculation. Im any event 
real estate accounts for only about 10 per 
cent of total valuation of the railroads. 

At present dividends are paid on about 
three-fifths of the railroad stock outstand- 
ing and the average rate is a little more 
than 6 per cent. The dividends altogether 
take between 6 and 7 per cent of gross rail- 
road revenues. To reduce gross revenues 7 
per cent would not make a vast difference 
to railroad users, but that reduction passed 
along to the other end of the line would 
wipe out what is left of the Jones family so 
far as they are investors in railroad stocks. 
Naturally the family is wary of railroad 
investments. In the nine months from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 1, 1923, over $2,300,- 
000,000 of new corporation securities were 
offered to the public and absorbed by invest- 
ors. Only $300,000 of that total consisted of 
railroad stock, andrailroad bonds accounted 
for a little less than $330,000,000, or one- 
seventh of the total. For the same period in 
the last five years the ratio has been about 
one to five. That is, railroads have been ab- 
sorbing about $40,000,000 a month of in- 
vestment money and other corporations 
about $200,000,000 a month. 

A great part of railroad securities that 
have been floated in late years consists of 
equipment obligations that are secured by 
a special lien on the new cars and locomo- 
tives. In other words, they are like buying 
an automobile on credit and giving a chat- 
tel mortgage on the machine to secure the 
deferred payments. In this way the roads 
have been able to buy many new cars and 
locomotives and so to handle the greatest 
volume of traffic in their history. But any 
business man will tell you that financing by 
means of chattel mortgage is not a satis- 
factory condition. 


Mortgage Debts Increasing 


In late years the roads have been able to 
attract capital only by issuing obligations 
secured by mortgage and bearing a fixed 
rate of interest. That is not a satisfactory 
condition, for a lean period would threaten 
default in the interest payment, which 
would bring bankruptcy and foreclosure. 
No railroad is strong enough in credit to 
attract any considerable amount of capital 
by issuing stock on the 5.75 per cent basis 
which Congress has named as a reasonable 
return. If you pick out the six or seven 
very strongest roads in the United States 
you find that their stock sells in the market 
on a basis lower than 5.75 per cent. No- 
body would subscribe for new stock of the 
New York Central on a 5.75 per cent basis 
when he can buy the same stock in the open 
market on a 7 per cent basis. 

The result is that the roads are com- 
pelled steadily to increase their mortgage 
debt. A little way back I mentioned the 
telephone business as being analogous to 
railroading. Ashort time ago the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company offered 
for public subscription $100,000,000 of 5.5 
per cent bonds. The whole issue was taken 
in a few hours. In its prospectus the com- 
pany pointed out that in the last three years 
it had issued $300,000,000 of capital stock 
for extensions and betterments, so that 
with this new issue its funded debt bearing 
a fixed interest rate amounted to only 28 
per cent of its total capitalization. That, 
of course, leaves a wide margin for the 
bonds. By reducing dividends on capital 
stock the company could weather a long 
period of lean years without trenching on 
its ability to pay interest on its bonds. 
That is the kind of investment the Jones 
family is looking for. 
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At this writing the roads are doing a 
greater business than ever and on a short 
view their condition is quite prosperous. 
This year they may even earn the 5.75 per 
cent on valuation to which Congress says 
they are entitled. But that the Jones fam- 
ily has little faith in the permanence of this 
condition is shown by their attitude toward 
railroad securities. 

Prosperity is not a permanent condition 
in any business. There is our old friend the 
business cycle; with its swing up and swing 
down; there is always a risk. Any business 
that cannot show a good margin in a time 
of prosperity is in.a dubious condition. 
From the investors’ point of view, railroad- 
ing as a whole has always been a risky 
business. There has never been a year in 
which some railroad mileage has not passed 
into the hands of receivers. In 1892 and 
1893, 40,000 miles suffered that fate; in 
1908, 8000 miles; in 1915, 20,000 miles. 

They will tell you that was due to stock 
watering, mismanagement, building un- 
profitable branches. But there is nothing - 
in the present scheme of public regulation 
which protects investors against similar 
painful experiences in the future except that 
outright watering of stock is forbidden. 
There was no water in the St. Paul’s $100,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and $70,000,000 
of common, sold at par and now worth 
twelve to twenty-five cents on the dollar; 
no water in the Northwestern’s stock sold 
at par and now worth sixty cents on the 
dollar. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s appraisal gives a value of more 
than par to Rock Island common, now 
worth about twenty-one cents on the dol- 
lar. A long list of similar cases might be 
compiled. In short, to forbid stock water- 
ing protects legitimate investors against 
only one risk among many. 
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“Nothing in Railroads”’ 


There is nothing in this scheme of public 
regulation that offers security holders any 
protection against the risks and vicissi- 
tudes of the transportation business. To be 
sure, Congress has expressed an opinion 
that earnings ought to equal 5.75 per cent 
on valuation; but in fact earnings never 
have equaled that and an opinion by Con- 
gress is no better collateral at the bank than 
anybody else’s opinion is. ‘ 

On the one hand this scheme of public 
regulation leaves investors exposed to all 
the ordinary risks and hazards of business, 
and on the other hand it adds some extraor- 
dinary and very forbidding hazards of its 
own. It puts the railroads in politics and 
lays them liable to all the haphazard experi- 
menting and demagoguery in which politics 
abounds. It makes railroad baiting politi- 
cally profitable in some sections of the 
country. Certainly as a general proposition 
investors ought to be exposed to the ordinary 
risks and hazards of business; they ought to 
rely on their own judgment or on their ability 
to take good advice. But publicregulation of 
railroads has always loaded the dice against 
them, for it has operated in the direction 
of strictly limiting profits without limiting 
losses. That is not attractive to investors. 
A great many of them are using their judg- 
ment now in the following rough-and-ready 
fashion: 

The other day, walking through the bond 
department of a big trust company, I over- 
heard a bit of conversation at one of the — 
desks. A prosperous-looking lady sat at one 
end of the desk and an officer of the com- 
pany was discussing a list of investments — 
which lay before them. I heard the lady 
say, hastily and in a shocked tone, “Oh, 
not railroads! Nothing in railroads!” 

Occasionally at a Jones family gathering 
conversation turns, in a disgustingly bour- 
geois way, to the subject of investments, 
and when it comes to railroads—well, per- 
haps a few equipment obligations, secured 
by chattel mortgage, or an exceptionally 
strong bond issue, or by way of a gamble 
100 shares of some railroad stock that is 
selling at a bargain-counter ‘price. But — 
when it comes to railroads you will notice — 
that the tone grows cautious and doubtful— 
a good deal like the tone of people who de- 
bate whether they can get over that ten — 
miles of hilly clay road in this downpour. 

There are only two sources of capital i 
large quantities—the Government and the ~ 
Jones family. If the Joneses should shut 
down altogether, the railroads—whethe 
anybody liked it or not—would be forced | 
into the hands of the Government. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, in or- © 
der to keep afloat, has already borrowed 
some $70,000,000 from the Government. 
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attendant will motion with his head and 
announce: 

“Sure had a tough time with that Lucy 
leopard. Begun throwin’ ’em this mornin’. 
Thought she was gone for a half hour or so.” 

The disease is epilepsy, and few, indeed, 
are the leopards which go through life 
without it. In the midst of play or in the 
middle of an act—it chooses no time—a 
eaptened, clawing, terrific convulsion and 
stiffening which seem to threaten the break- 
ing of the spine, and the torture is on. Nor 
have all the efforts of veterinaries or doc- 
tors or highly schooled menagerie men been 
able to combat it. 

This epilepsy, by the way, has led to 
some strange results in the circus—and 
some exciting moments. A few years ago 
we very proudly announced a performing 
father and son—Old Man and his young- 
ster, just maturing, Dick. They worked 
well together, looked a great deal alike and 
obeyed every command implicitly. Neither 
had ever shown any evidences of epilepsy, 
and around the circus we hoped that here 
would be one case where 


Not on the Program 


But it wasn’t. The afternoon was hot, 
the big top crowded. Out came Old Man 
and Dick into the steel arena to go through 
their stunts. But as the trainer gave the 
command to Old Man there arrived the 
first hint of trouble. The big leopard 
merely remained on his pedestal, staring 
and wall-eyed. The next moment, while 
‘the audience stiffened with fright, there 
came a screeching yowl, and Old Man went 
about eight feet in the air with the begin- 
ning of an epileptic fit. From every corner 
of the tent came the announcers, to bawl 
the news that the beast was only having a 
fit and that there was no danger, while in 
the meantime Dick, the son, looked on with 
excited interest; at last, to hop from his 
pedestal, trot over to his father, look at 
‘him, cock his head—and throw a fit him- 
‘self! 

There they were, a trainer and two 
leopards, the beasts doing everything from 
‘turning air sets to back bends, contortion- 
‘istic poses and flip-flaps, the audience yell- 
ing for something to be done, which was 
impossible. It was one of those moments 
when circus men wish they’d never gone 
into the business; but they could do noth- 
ing. The beasts could not be approached. 
The only thing possible was to wait for 


them to come out of it. This Dick did in a’ 


few moments, looked around him with a 
‘startled meow; then wabbling weakly to- 
ward the open door of the shifting den he 
climbed within. But Old Man remained 
‘stretched out, his heart apparently not 
beating, his appearance giving every evi- 
dence of death. Hurriedly two roughnecks 
came forward and bundled him in a piece 
of canvas, carrying him outside the big top 
and covering him there, while within there 
was fevered activity. The big arena was 
pulled down and acts hurried into the rings 
and hippodrome track to cause as much 
forgetfulness as possible of the unpleasant 
occurrence. But the excitement had just 


un. 

The band was playing, the clowns cavort- 
ing and everything moving swiftly and 
pleasantly once more, only to be inter- 
rupted by a goggle-eyed townsman, who 
burst under the side wall, leaped across the 
hippodrome track and tried his best to 
climb a center pole as he yelped the an- 
nouncement: 

“Gosh! There’s a leopard loose out 
there!” 

Old Man wasn’t dead at all. Instead, he 
had regained consciousness, rolled out of 
his canvas shroud and now was busily try- 
ing to kill a dog. Once more the announc- 
ers, ushers and every possible recruit from 
the dressing tent wer? called to action, to 
still a threatened panic in the audience; 
while outside, the hose cart was brought 
forward and the stream turned on the com- 
batants to separate them. This was finally 
accomplished; and with Old Man en- 
fee in a tarpaulin, he was rolled up in 

eavy folds and returned to his cage. 

__He never worked again, nor did Dick, 
Ws son. The next day both were again the 
Victims of fits, and at intervals of once or 
twice a week following. At last Old Man 
ay still again, and this time death had 
come in earnest. Dick followed him three 
days later in spite of everything, that 
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menagerie men and hastily summoned vet- 
erinaries could do. Epilepsy among leop- 
ards brooks no obstacle. Its object is 
death, and it always attains what it seeks. 

Nor is epilepsy the only thing against 
which animal men have to contend with 
their growing youngsters. There’s colic, 
for instance, stomach troubles, bonehead 
animals which simply can’t seem to grasp 
the scheme of things, star gazers, or inbred 
lions afflicted with curvature of the spine 
which makes them stare constantly up- 
ward, tigers which eat and eat and eat, the 
only result being that all the nourishment 
seems to go to their tails, actually weight- 
ing them down and sapping the strength 
from their bodies until at last an operation 
is necessary. There have been instances in 
circusdom where a full eight inches of tail 
has been amputated before a beast could 
get any bodily results from his feeding. All 
in all, the menagerie man has just about as 
much to contend with in his charges as the 
head nurse of any big children’s institution; 
perhaps more. For in addition to his regu- 
lar clinics of babies which show up with 
this, that or the other detriment in life, he 
usually acts as mother to a varied assort- 
ment of orphans. Moreover, like many a 
human orphan, the adult result often has 
become extremely valuable in its little 
world. 

One of these, for instance, is Sultan, now 
a prized lion performer of the Hagenbeck- 
Wallace Circus, which, through the illness 
of his mother at the time of his birth, was 
neglected by her until human interference 
was necessary. The person who interfered 
was Lucia Zora, famous elephant and ani- 
mal trainer and wife of the menagerie 
superintendent in the Sells-Floto Circus, 
where Sultan came to life. For three 
months Zora carried her adopted child to 
and from the circus lot in a covered lunch 
basket, while the yowling youngster de- 
manded his bottle—a regulation baby’s 
nursing bottle—every two hours, the milk 
being prepared in the same manner as for a 
human youngster. 


A Bottle:Fed Lion 


Nor did night bring any surcease from 
the cares of the infant lion. Midnight al- 
ways brought hunger and squalling which 
awakened the whole Pullman where Sultan 
was supposed to sleep under Zora’s berth, 
but where he did everything from chewing 
up curtains to running off with the shoes of 
the actors. Five o’clock in the morning 
brought a similar performance, with the 
result that Zora spent a good part of the 
time when she should have been resting in 
hauling forth dishes, an alcohol stove and 
the inevitable bottle for the feeding of the 
orphan. For four months the baby clung to 
the bottle before he would lap milk. The 
lion proved to be a little experiment in 
environment; also an evidence that jungle 
animals are no different from the human 
race, in that the instincts which govern 
their food are not inexorable. During the 
struggle of the Ringling-Barnum Circus to 
save the life of John Daniel, a gorilla, a few 
years ago, the only thing that sustained the 
big ape was beef broth. Yet gorillas are 
vegetarians. With Sultan, scion of a meat- 
eating family, there came the time during 
his two years of petting when he relished as- 
paragus, bread and butter, buttered beets, 
and held a particular liking for strawberries 
and cream. 

During the winter months of those two 
years he lived in Zora’s home—or rather 
did his best to wreck it, madly swinging on 
the bottom of the lace curtains, and once 
climbing the tablecloth and pulling it to the 
floor just at the moment when it was 
covered with food for four guests. All of 
which Zora forgave. But when Sultan sal- 
lied forth one day, killed three pet Belgian 
hares, two prized White Orpingtons and 
chased a neighbor’s cat through that 
neighbor’s house, knocking over chairs, 
pulling down curtains, sweeping clean the 
shelves of a pantry and causing a riot call to 
police headquarters, Zora decided that per- 
haps the best place for a lusty young lion 
was in a cage in the menagerie house. 

Another famous lion, said by a great 
many to be the greatest performing lion in 
the world, was also a bottle baby, raised by 
about the same methods by Mrs. Walter 
Beckwith. He is a member of the Beck- 
with troupe of lions which do a great deal 
of work in the motion-picture studios. 
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OF THE CAGES 


There is one difference, however, and that 
is the fact that he never was allowed to 
grow hungry, nor was anyone ever allowed 
to go near him at feeding time, which in- 
variably took place within his cage. The 
result was that food came to represent to 
him something which need not be sought, 
and which could be found only within a 
cage; hence the animal has no thought of 
it when he is working outside his den, and 
can be trusted implicitly. 

However, for two animals there is no 
such thing as survival of orphans— 
the tiger and the leopard. Both are too 
frail, too prone to inherited weaknesses to 
survive on artificial feeding. But it is 
different with the child hippopotamus, 
which, once taken from the side of his hefty 
mother, demands a nurse, and in no uncer- 
tain terms. The baby hippo, all the half a 
ton of him, wants a human companion; 
and if he doesn’t get one, right then he 
lays himself down and literally bawls him- 
self to death. He won’t eat, he won’t sleep, 
he won’t play in the water of his tank—he 
just wants a playmate. This yearning for 
companionship once caused one of the 
strangest sights in the circus world. 


A Circus at a Funeral 


Bon was the baby, a bulbous thing of 
some five hundred pounds when he arrived 
from the old home place on the River Nile. 
The man who had accompanied him on the 
long trip didn’t like circus life and returned 
home. The result was that Bon began to 
grieve to such an extent that he worked 
himself into a state of hysteria—if such a 
thing can be imagined in a member of the 
hog family, to which the hippo belongs. 
Then one day the crisis arrived. Bon began 
to beat his head against the bars, a favorite 
method which grieving hippopotamuses 
seem to have for committing suicide. That 
night Bon was happy again. He had a 
human companion, known by no other 
name than Mike, and the world was good 
again. 

The story of Mike and Bon has been told 


and retold, for it is a little instance of the | 


love of a man for a fool. beast, and a love 
that was returned. Enough that Mike gave 
his life to save that of the beast. But there 
is one incident that has not been told—the 
story of his burial. 

The circus bought a lot for him in one of 
the best cemeteries of the Western town 
near which his death occurred. The usual 
round robin went about the circus lot for 
flowers. There was only one time in which 
the show people could pay their last re- 
spects to the faithful Mike, and that was 
between parade and show time. That 
morning the few people in the big cemetery 
saw a strange cavalcade turn through the 
gates of the burial place, winding among 
the silent tombstones and mausoleums, the 
band men atop the carved wagons, playing 
music strange to the circus, the lions shift- 
ing in their cages, the equestriennes with 
their white, beribboned horses riding beside 


the hearse, the snares and basses of the | ‘1! . 


zouave drum corps muffled and beating in 
slow time to the funeral music from the 
big-top and kid-show bands, the clowns 
slumped on the big tableaux—the whole 
circus, Mike’s beloved circus, with its 
colors, its motley, its beautiful parade 
horses, its cages, its clowns and couriers 
and Wild West riders, and with Bon, whin- 
ing in his big tank in dumb wonderment as 
to what had become of his companion— 
Mike’s circus had come to say good-by. 
And some way, to those who watched, there 
was nothing strange about it, nothing in- 
congruous. They were of his life—a grim, 
rushing, tumultuous life behind its covering 
of gaudery, and neither the paint nor the 
spangles nor glittering colors seemed to 
matter. 

I’ve often wondered what the conversa- 
tion would be if a bunch of menagerie 
mothers could get together and talk over 
the various traits of their children as hu- 
mans do. There should be some very good 
conversation, for each baby, it seems, has 
his own particular temperament and char- 
acteristics. For instance, the matter of 
play. Even a baby hippopotamus will play, 
somewhat after the fashion of a lopsided 


barrel. An elephant baby is as mischievous | | 
as a young puppy. The only way to keep | 


a monkey baby from playing is to hog-tie 
him, and tigers, lions, leopards, cheetahs, 
jaguars and all the rest of the cat tribe play 
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Sealrioht 

| Liquid Sight 
Japer Container 


Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made 
for packaging ice cream, moist foods and liquids. 


Start Right 
with Sealright 


Make this happy resolution! Start 
the New Year with a firm resolve 
to eat more ice cream than you ever 
did before. Carry it home with you 
regularly. It’s healthful and de- 
lightful—good for grown-ups and 
for kiddies, too. 


Just be sure the ice 
cream you buy is 
packed in sturdy Seal- 
Fan right Liquid-Tight 
{ Paper Containers— 
100% leak-proof, 
crush-proof, safe and 
sanitary; also more 
convenient to carry 
and keep, until served 
in attractive, round 
slices. Always ask for 
your favorite flavor 
packed in a Sealright. 
All convenient sizes, 
Y pint to a gallon. 
Many dealers have it 
A (7 already packed for you, 
“75 firm, fresh and _ sani- 
tary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 1-A.K. 
Fulton, - N. Y. 


Also makers of Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull and 
Common Milk Bottle 
Caps and Sealright 
Paper Milk Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency identifies 
the dealer with Sealright Service. ook for it 
to be sure of getting ice cream and moist foods 
packed in accurate-measure, leak-proof Sealright 
Containers. 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 


cover, press evenly on bottom of Container with 
thumbs and cut cream in attractive, round slices. 
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The Facts 


HE Earthquake disas- 

ter was confined solely 
to Yokohama, Tokio and a 
small eastern section of 
the island. Kobe and the 
whole western part of 
Japan is and has always 
been out of the earthquake 
zone. Passengers to the 
Orient and return can now 
view the ruins in perfect 
safety either from the shore 
or ship. Accommodations 
in Kobe are perfect and rail 
communications with 


Tokio are established. 


Investigate 
American Ships First 


The Admiral Oriental Line operates 
five ships from Seattle, the “Short 
Route” to the Orient. The Pacific 
Mail S. S. Company’s five ships sail 
from San Francisco over the ‘‘Sun- 
shine Belt” via Honolulu. All are sis- 
ter ships offering unexcelled accom- 
modations. Ports of call: Yokohama, 
Kobe,Shanghai, Hong Kong,Manila. 
Call on your local tourist or ticket 
agent or 


Admiral Oriental Line 


The Short Route from Seattle 


17 State Street - - New York City 
112 West Adams Street - - Chicago 
L. C. Smith Building - Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


The Sunshine Belt via Honolulu from San Francisco 


508 California Street - San Francisco, Cal. 
503 South Spring Street - Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square - New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Sailings 


FROM SEATTLE 
Pres. Jefferson - Jan. 21 
Pres. Grant - - Feb. 2 
Pres. Madison - Feb. 14 
Pres. McKinley Feb. 26 
Pres. Jackson - Mar. 9 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Pres. Cleveland Jan. 24 
Pres. Wilson - Feb. 7 
Pres. Pierce - Feb. 21 
Pres. Lincoln - Mar. 6 
Pres. Taft - Mar.20 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To VU. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Bureau) E2471 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to the Orient 


’ From Seattle 0 
From San Francisco 0 


Name 


Address 
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themselves into exhaustion—especially if 
some kind-hearted keeper has tossed them 
a ball of catnip. But for the llama and 
camel youngsters there is no such thing in 
existence. They know absolutely nothing 
about play. A gamboling camel or a frol- 
icking llama would send a menagerie man 
to the doctor immediately to ask if he’d 
been drinking too much. 

Instead, their sole amusement seems to 
be the gratifying of curiosity—an overde- 
veloped trait in childhood which departs 
entirely when they are grown. This, coupled 
with a desire to-see how much rubbish, 
paper, blankets and old bones their stom- 
achs can stand, appears to be the only in- 
teresting part of their childhood. Between 
the two, the circus man prefers the llama, 
for it at least is a gentle, pretty thing, with 
some intelligence. As for the baby 
camel 

Here, ladies-s-s-s an’ gents, is the prize 
fool of the whole animal kingdom. When 
Nature devised the camel somebody car- 
ried away the brains, leaving the finished 
article, especially in babyhood, the most 
idiotic, duncelike goof that ever struggled 
about on four legs. For instance, in the 
cravings of its curiosity the baby camel 
may walk to a brick wall. It doesn’t go 
round—it merely stands there, butting its 
head against the obstacle, or "standing in 
amazement, waiting for the wall to move. 
When it isn’t doing something like that, it 
is getting in the way of the horses, the 
men, the elephants or anything else that 
happens to come along, not because it is 
obstinate, but simply because it doesn’t 
know enough to get out of the way. When 


| that diversion fails to interest, it stands and 


bawls—bawls for hours at a time, appar- 
ently taking a wonderful delight in the un- 
musical flatness of its voice. 


The Fragile Giraffe 


While this is going on, the mother is 
bawling, also, for her prize numskull to 
come again to her side, a concert which 
continues for an hour or so before the child 
finally understands that something which 
feeds it desires its company at home. But 
does the poor idiot obey the command? It 
does not. It frantically, and with added 
bawling, goes to every other member of the 
camel herd before it finds its own mother! 

As a reward for which the camel mother 
promptly knocks down her senseless off- 
spring, spits at it and then bites it on the 
head, probably knowing, in her motherly 
way, that there is less sensitiveness there 
than anywhere else. 

Another dumb one of the menagerie, al- 
though in a different way, is the baby 
giraffe. There the dumbness is actual. 
From the time of birth until the time of 
death, not a sound ever comes from the 
throat of a giraffe, with the result that the 
beasts communicate evidently by some 
sign language, or by an undiscovered sense 
of smell, for in some strange way the mother 
warns her baby of danger and that baby 
comes hurrying to her side. 

Taken all in all, the giraffe is a peculiar 
beast anyway. The cages in which those 
prized animals of the Ringling-Barnum 
Show are transported are padded top, side 
and bottom, and are low enough almost to 
touch the ground—all because there’s dan- 
ger at both ends. The giraffe’s legs are so 
long that a troublous step may break one 
of them and cause the beast’s death. The 
useless horns, with which the giraffe is born, 
are united to the skull and so sensitive that 
an injury to one may mean death also. On 
top of this, the things are so awkward that 
they can stumble and fall while walking on 
smooth ground. Besides all this, they are 
so rare and costly to catch and transport 
that the loss of one means the dissipation 
of a young fortune. But there’s one con- 
soling thought—to the small boy at least: 
Giraffes love slippery-elm bark. 

As for other freaks, there are many of 
them; the zebra, for instance, which seems 
to have been born only for lion meat, and 
which when a baby is abnormally strong, 
only to weaken as it grows older; the kan- 
garoo, which isn’t born at all as a real 
living thing, but which comes into the 
world a mere lump of inanimate flesh, to be 
lifted by the mother to the sac of her 
stomach, and to develop there, until such 
time as it is able to shift for itself and to 
feel the effects of vanity. For there is no 
vainer animal living—not even the mon- 
key. A kangaroo, or wallaby, will remain 
quiescent all day, until a crowd gets around 
its cage. Then, like any youngster, it will 
show off until absolutely worn out. 
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But to get back to the subject of orphans, 
there are such things even in the realm of 
elephantdom. The prize one of these was 
Baby Miracle, the daughter of Mister 
Snyder and Mrs. Mamma Mary. But 
there seemed to be something wrong about 
it all. Because when Baby Miracle, all the 
two hundred pounds of her, came into being 
one spring day in winter quarters at Den- 
ver, Colorado, Mamma Mary took one 
look at what she had brought into the world 
and promptly kicked it across the menag- 
erie house, which was hardly the way to 
treat a newcomer. 

The menagerie men talked it over, chained 
the peevish mother fore and aft and sought 
a compromise. They brought Baby Mira- 
cle forward to where the mother could get a 
good look at her offspring, and by gentle 
words tried to assure her that this was her 
baby and should be treated as such. 
Mamma Mary took a thorough survey this 
time; then broke her chains and smashed 
a hole in the side of the brick building as 
she made her get-away. By now it was 
more than evident that Mamma Mary 
wasn’t pleased with what she had done. 
Nor was Baby Miracle terribly interested. 
She merely rolled her eyes, wabbled her bit 
of a trunk and squealed in a fashion which 
might have meant anything. 

So while half the menagerie force went 
forth to corral Mamma Mary, the other 
half hid Baby Miracle and decided what 
should be done. The most important thing, 
of course, was food. Alispaw, the superin- 
tendent, got an idea, rushed for a telephone, 
called the biggest dairy company and 
ordered a milking machine. In the mean- 
while Baby Miracle had given a squawk 
or two of disgust and flopped to a pile 
of canvas, where it busily tried to die, 
while three menagerie keepers massaged it 
to keep up circulation and a veterinary 
gave it a strychnine injection. 

By this time Mamma Mary and the 
milking machine had arrived at the menag- 
erie house. The contraption was brought 
forth and hooked on, while Mamma Mary 
rolled her eyes and appeared to wonder 
what it was all about. When the thing 
began to work she evidently came to some 
conclusion, celebrating her discovery by 
kicking over the machine, knocking down 
the three men who were endeavoring to 
manipulate it, and for good measure over- 
turning a tiger den—which added to the 
general celebration. 


Catering to a Baby Elephant 


In the meanwhile Baby Miracle was 
having another sinking spell and conditions 
were becoming serious. The rest of the 
herd was called into action to save the 
baby’s life. Mamma Mary was chained 
fore, aft and sideways to other elephants, 
each with his trainer to hold him in place, 
and the milking machine once more was 
installed. This time enough nourishment 
was obtained at least to give Baby Miracle 
a little confidence in this turbulent exist- 
ence into which she had entered and infant- 
elephant stock ran high. 

It continued to soar for three days. Then 
Mamma Mary discovered that she could 
strain her muscles to such an extent that 
the machine could milk and milk and con- 
tinue to milk without results—which she 
did—and the machine went back to the 
dairy company. However, by this time 
Baby Miracle had assumed a sort of don’t- 
care attitude and was willing to try any- 
thing once. The first thing was relished—a 
bottle equipped with a regular calf nipple 
and filled with a combination of one pint 
of cow’s milk and condensed cream, topped 
off by a pint of rice gruel, fed by the pour- 
ing system. This, it was found, must be 
heated to a temperature of eighty-five de- 
grees. It appears that even baby elephants 
have their tastes. 

Again everything looked rosy, and an at- 
tempt was made after a week or so to put 
the disowned child with the herd. But in- 
asmuch as Mamma Mary again took a look 
at her child and knocked down two ele- 
phants in her attempt to murder it, other 
plans were decided upon. Baby Miracle 
was placed in a padded cage, where she got 
her bottle and her gruel every four hours; 
but this she finally refused. 

Somebody thought of goat’s milk, and 
two tuberculin-tested goats were purchased. 


The goats were willing, but Baby Miracle 


wasn’t. So the goats were sold and all the 
advertised baby foods were tried. 

But it was all no use. Twenty-three 
weeks passed in which the millionaire baby, 
as she was called around the show, received 


' blood. 
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every attention. Every possible thing was 
guarded against; the veterinary passed up ~ 
other cases to watch the progress of Baby 
Miracle. Even her food was weighed, to — 
see how much of it her stomach was assimi- — 
lating. In reward for which Baby Miracle © 
showed up one day with a hacking cough 
and passed onward. 
Quite different was the story of Rusty, — 
Baby Miracle weighed two hundred pounds, _ 
got every possible attention and finally was 
stuffed to grace the reception room of a big 
Western newspaper, until a heartless mob — 
came along and carried poor Baby Miracle 
away to an unknown resting spot. Rusty — 
weighed about a pound and a half, but he © 
had his own ideas about getting along in 
life. He was a tiny rhesus monkey, under- — 
sized even for that species, and the object 
of torment for the whole cage. His mother 
was tubercular—dying, in fact, with this 
disease which causes the death of nearly 90° 
per cent of the rhesus monkeys brought to 
this country, and too weak to defend it. 
The result being that Rusty was picked 
on by every member of the big cage, bi 
ten, twitted, tormented—even by its own 
father. Then one day the mother died. 


Rusty Acquires a Stepmother 


The baby clung to the body of its sole 
protector until the menagerie men took the 
inanimate body away. Then, a tiny mite, 
in the midst of a horde of ruffians, Rusty 
strove to stand his ground. In vain. His 
own father, one of the cage bosses, led in 
the ruffianism, pulling out his hair, snarl- 
ing at him, biting him and slapping him. 
Rusty went from grating to grating, from 
trapeze to bar, while the rest of the cage 
followed him—with the exception of one, a 
female which a month or so before had lost 
her own baby. And Rusty, as he fled, chat- 
tered to her, grinned at her; then when the 
tormenting reached its highest pitch he 
jumped straight for her, snuggling into her 
arms. 

For a moment she did not respond. But 
Rusty chattered on. The cage bosses— 
every monkey house has three or four of 
these bullies which appear to take a delight 
in making life as rough as possible for the 
weaker ones—gathered about him, pulling 
and picking at him, and incidentally taking 
a few pokes at the babyless monkey who 
had allowed him to come to her arms. For 
just so long she stood it, her arms gradually 
tightening about the little orphan. Then 
at last the mother nature of her reached 
the ascendancy. 

That was a bad day for the bosses. She 
bit them until their sides were red with 
Larger than the ordinary, and 
stronger, she knocked them from one side 
of the cage to the other, chased them to the 
trapezes, and clung by her teeth to any 
legs that happened to be trailing, finally 
driving the whole outfit into a corner, there 
to chatter her defy to them in a monkey 
harangue that evidently had some pur- 
pose—and wonderful results. Rusty never 
was bothered again. What is more, the 
stepmother accepted him as her own child, 
and, affectionate mother and good son—as 
simians go—they still occupy the monkey 
house in peace. 

So goes the story of the menagerie kid; 
but varied as the youthful occupants of the 
cages may be, there is one thing in which 
they share alike—the kindergarten. Their 
schooling begins almost the moment they 
are able to understand. The fool camel is — 
halter-broke so his mother can bite him on_ 
the head at will; the lions, tigers, leopards 
and other cat animals are taught not to 
fight the feeding fork or the cage scrapers 
by which the dens are cleaned; the mon- 
keys are taught not to reach between the 
bars of their cage; the hippopotamus is 
brought out of its den as often as possible, 
so that it will not shake itself to death in 
fear of the menagerie crowds—for the 
hippo is the most easily frightened of all 
animals; the elephant is made hook-wise, 
or taught that the sharp-pointed bull hook 
is merely a thing devised to guide it and 
not something to cause pain; the zebra is 
walked time and again past the lion cages 
to assure him that the inmates will not kil 
him; and so it goes throughout the whole 
list, each animal being taught the rudi- 
ments he must know before any kind of 
arena training can even be considered. 
Withal it is a tedious task, expressed bes 
perhaps by one of the menagerie attendants 
during the inauspicious advent of Baby 
Miracle: 

“Gosh! I sure wish all these here punk 
animals could be borned grown up!”’ 
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Here is Distinction with Economy 


| Eee eee knows that the carry-all 
days of bulk and extravagance in 
motor cars are passing. 


The demand is for a really high-grade, 
compact, light-weight, good-looking, 
perfectly-balanced, rattle-proof, comfort- 
able and economical metor car with rare 
ability to perform—and built to serve the 
owner satisfactorily over a period of years. 


People who have driven the new Jordan 
Sedan tell us we have produced such a car. 


Men who are weary of big bulky cars 
like its alertness—its lack of side sway. 


Women who drive it experience that ex- 
hilarating thrill which comes with a 
sense of perfect control and easy motion. 


Everyone appreciates its warmth, com- 
fort, roominess and quiet good taste. 


No one need feel cramped or crowded. 
There is plenty of head room. 


Lines low and trim—rounded to relieve 
the eye, grown weary of square corners. 


Provision is made for carrying an extra 
tire on the left-hand running board. 


A large trunk, containing two full size 
suitcases, is conveniently mounted at the 
rear. Bumpers front and rear, a combi- 
nation stop and tail lamp and automatic 
windshield cleaner are standard. 


You may have the new Sedan in the ex- 
clusive Crane Simplex, a real perma- 
nent finish—or Jordan blue if desired. 
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“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


Motion Pictures 


of 
PROVEN 
WORTH 


The Educational Pictures 
trade-mark is your guarantee 
of always securing pictures 
of proven worth, judged from 
a national, American audi- 
ence standpoint of approval. 


Aseach picture bearing this 
trade-mark iscompleted, no 
matter how short it may be, 
it is presented before several 
average American audiences 
—the kind of Americans who 
patronize the nation’s 16,500 
theatres, not just the com- 
parative few who visit only, 
the big theatres in Metropoli£ 
tan centers. This is called 
‘‘pre-viewing’’ a picture. * 

The picture is then added 
to, changed here and there, 
further improved, according to 
your approvalordisapproval. 


Directors, cameramen, sce- 
nario writers, title editors and 
the players themselves are 
present at these “‘pre-view”’ 
performances, ever studying 
your desires, in order to give 
you the finest entertainment 
values in Short Subjects. 


Short Subject motion pic- 
tures of proven worth may 
always be identified by the 
Educational Pictures trade- 
mark on posters and lobby- 
cards in theatre entrances. 


Ey Hauewt, 


The Educational Pictures trade- 
mark is always seen on 


HAMILTON COMEDIES 
CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 
TUXEDO COMEDIES 
JUVENILE COMEDIES 
JACK WHITE COMEDY 

SPECIALS 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
“SING THEM AGAIN” 
Series 
LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 
SECRETS OF LIFE 
WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 
KINOGRAMS : 
The Visual NEWS of all the World 


When You See This 
Trade-Mark, Go In— 
It’s the Sign of 
A Whole Evening’s 
Entertainment 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEW YORK 


oll, 


| if I weren’t popular I’d just die. 
| Floyd, if just once I could win a regular 
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Floyd ceased; but the trembling ears of 
Venus still retained—unless Venus had re- 
cently become as deaf as an adder—the 
deep vibrations of his hallowed melody. 


Iv 


UD SIMPSON’S freedom party, to 

celebrate his coming of age, was theo- 
retically given in. Masonic Hall; but as far 
as Edna Swan and Myrtle Schweinfelder 
were concerned, it took place in an igloo. It 
wasn’t simply that Floyd had chaperoned 
an outsider—for Ed Lougee’s cousin was 
naturally entitled to a little favoring—no, 
it was the nauseating smirk which distorted 
his features as he went clumsying around 
the floor with her. It was his sappy expres- 
sion of bliss, as much as to say, “ Look, peo- 
ple, ain’t this a good armful?”’ And it was 
also the way Miss Flewellyn intermittently 
rapped him with her Japanese fan—the 
vamp! 
, The Bawby Ephalunt, however, was a 
rudderless ship on an ocean of ecstasy. 
! ‘Floriter,’? he said, clearing his throat, 


“you tell me if they’s anything you crave 
in Huntsboro, and if they is, I’ll go get it’ 


for you.” 

She smote him with the fan. 

“To hear you talk!”’ 

“‘Floriter, did I or did I not escort you 
to this here shindig, and of my own free will 
and accord let go of eight dances out of the 
fifteen so’s you could get well acquainted? 
Well, if that don’t prove somethin’, then I 
beg leave to kindly ask you what it does 
prove? It proves they ain’t hardly a thing 
I wouldn’t do for you, don’t it?” 

Florita was glowing with the exhilaration 
of instantaneous success in a new bailiwick. 
Floyd McEwen, the nonpareil of Hunts- 
boro, was her eager cavalier; Myrtle and 
Edna were fiendishly jealous and showed it; 
and between Floyd and various other of her 
partners she had already been squeezed 
almost out of shape. 

Hohokus had put it all over Park Ave- 
nue, wherefore her sentiments were lying 
very close to the surface. 

“Floyd, do you want me to tell you the 
dream of my life?’’ She was so near to him 
that her breath was on his cheek, and subtle 
as it was, it blew him to the frontier of 
paradise. “Sometime before I’m dead and 
buried, I want to win a popularity contest.” 

“What?” 

She nodded. 

“Floyd,” she went on in low, throbbing 
accents, ‘‘ wherever I go in this whole world, 
folks like me. It’s an utter mystery to me, 
but they do. Isuppose it must besomething 
about me, or something, in a way. And 
But, 


contest, and accomplish something, and 
have it in the papers, and my grandchil- 
dren could have it in the parlor to remem- 
ber me by, why ” Here she halted and 
blushed and slapped him with the fan. 
“Oh, you! You’re laughing up your sleeve 
all the time! I’m sureI don’t know why I 
should have run on like that, only I feel as if 
I’d known you ever so much longer than just 
these four days. It feels like eternity. But, 
Floyd, please don’t give me away, because 
that’s my secret lifelong ambition, and I 
never breathed it to another living soul. 
Don’t give me away, even if it does make 
you laugh.” 

“Laugh!” he retorted indignantly. “I 
never so much as snickered. I don’t see 
what’s funny. They run these popularity 
contests all over.’’ And he raked his cra- 
nium thoughtfully, as in cultivation of arare 
brain plant. 

Having relinquished Miss Flewellyn to 
her next partner, he tacked across the floor, 
not without a few head-on collisions and 
one disastrous sideswipe, and approached 
Edna Swan, who automatically elevated her 
nose as though about to bay. 

“Well, hello, Edner,’’ said the Bawby 
Ephalunt. ‘This is quite a fairly decent 
party, take it by and large. Wouldn’t you 
say so?” 

Her manner was that of an Eskimo 
afflicted by chills. 

“ Are you alluding yourself to me, pray?”’ 

Floyd sat down on the adjoining cake of 
ice and grinned cheerfully. 

“Edner, I want to get your private opin- 
ion. Now this Miss Flewellyn I just been 
dancin’ with ——”’ 

Miss Swan put her handkerchief to her 
mouth and emitted a cackle of mirth. 

“Oh, was that what you called it?” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Ayop. And don’t be so touchy, Edner. 
I told you fifty different times she’s a rela- 
tive of Ed Lougee’s, and he’s one of our 
good customers, and he was the one asked 
me if I wouldn’t bring her, and ——”’ 

Miss Swan’s temperature dropped still 
lower. 

“Oh! And was he the same one asked 
you to hug. her so tight you nearly ripped 
out an underarm seam?” 

Floyd waved his hand indulgently. 

“Well, be that as it may, Edner; but to 
get back to mutton, this Miss Flewellyn 
put me this perfectly civil question: If they 
was ever to be such a thing’s a popularity 
contest in Huntsboro, who’d win, and why 
didn’t we get up one? And I said what 
earthly sense would it be, when it would 
just be among you and Myrtle; anyhow, 
and she said * . 

Miss Swan bounced sidewise. 

“Oh, is that so? Thanks much-for the 
compliment! Me and Myrtle! Well, Pll 
just tell you something, young mah: Any 
time Myrtle Schweinfelder gets ahead of 
me in popularity it won’t be in your day 
and generation! Or that Head Tide girl, 
either, much as you’re stuck on her. Me 
and Myrtle! My cat’s aunt!” 

“Edner,” the Bawby Ephalunt reminded 
her tactfully, ‘‘I only said it would be 
among you two, didn’t I? I didn’t ever say 
where Myrtle’d get the most votes, did I? 
Between I and you and the fence post, I 
don’t know if she would.” 

“Well, you and me both. Myrtle? 
Humph!” Then, at the rosy prospect of a 
blasting humiliation for her arch enemy, she 
forgot to go on being polar. “Oh, Floyd, if 
we ever could have such a thing, and I won, 
wouldn’t it be too perfectly marvelous for 
utterance?’”’ 

They separated on mellower terms; and 
Floyd sought out Miss Schweinfelder, who 
saluted him as cordially as though he 
were a chronic wife beater and she were the 
wife. 

But Floyd sat down and began his story, 
and was interrupted by Myrtle at precisely 
the same point at which he had been inter- 
rupted by Edna. 

“Oho!” she said, with velvety cynicism. 
“So the real idea is to start up a contest 
and have a fancy prize just so Edna can 
get it? Pretty bright, you are, Floyd. But 
you might get left.” 

““Myrtie, who ever said this was any of 
my idea? This Miss Flewellyn asked me 
this perfectly simple question, and I leave 
it up to you, and that’s the whole gist of it.” 

Miss Schweinfelder hesitated, decided to 
sniff, and did it with considerable skill. 

“Floyd, if Huntsboro ever picked out 
Edna Swan for our most popular girl—or 
that Florita Phlegm, either, or whatever 
her right name is—I’d rather see myself at 
my own funeral! Honest, do those two 
girls flatter themselves they’re more popu- 
lar than me? I call it the uttermost quin- 
tessence of putting on airs!” 

He wagged his head judicially. 

“Well, they’d certainly have to do some 
tall travelin’ to trim you, Myrtie!”’ 

“Huh!” said Miss Schweinfelder. “‘ Well, 
if they did, I’d go eat rat poison by the 
pound package.” 

For the remainder of the soirée the Bawby 
Ephalunt so conducted himself that while 
he was seeing Florita home, she observed: 
“Well, you certainly are a card. You cer- 
tainly did put the gimp in that party. What 
got into you all of a sudden?”’ 

“Ploriter,”’ he said, gravely, ‘‘the time 
will come when you got to admit they’s 
somethin’ in my old noodle besides just 
sawdust.”’ 

“Don’t be so cryptic! 
mean?” 

“Floriter, everythin’ comes to her that 
waits long enough, and don’t ask too many 
questions.” And tease as she would, she 
could wheedle no further information out 
of him. 

On the following morning, however, it 
was a groggy Floyd who appeared for 
breakfast; a Floyd who, while his con- 
temporaries slept, had been toiling up- 
wards in the night. The fruit of his labor 
was in the form of a proposed advertise- 
ment; and he was so aggressive about it, 
and withal so eloquent, that his father could 
scarcely pick enough holes in the scheme to 
maintain the consciousness of his own su- 
periority. 

“They’s only one thing, Floyd. The one 
that chooses the prize has got to be me. 


What do you 
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BAWBY EPHALUNT, PHARMACIST 


That’s flat. I can dicker round and get 
rock-bottom prices where you couldn’t.”’ 
This trivial item wasn’t even worth de- 
bating. . 5 
pny OP: But is the rest of it all O. K,, 
pa? ” 

Over his mustache cup, Mr. McEwen 
admitted reluctantly that it was all O. K., 
and with this sanction, Floyd placed in the 
show window his epoch-making announce- 
ment, done handsomely in lampblack on a 
large sheet of cardboard, only a very little 
smudged. 


GRAND POPULARITY CONTEST 
McEwen’s Cash Pharmacy will present FREE 
to Huntsboro’s most popular young lady, or 
woman, an apropriate prize worth $100. (One 
Hundred Dols.) ¢ 

Contest now open, ends March 15, noon 
sharp. Every 5 cents spent at McEwen’s Cash 
Pharmacy gives the right to 1 vote, postige 
stamps barred. | 
Score will be in this window every day. Loosen 
up, one and all, and lets find out for sure whose 
our most popular young lady (or woman). 


“You don’t see where they could be any 
sort of a kind of a back kick anywheres, 
Floyd?” inquired his father with some 
anxiety. 

Floyd shook his head dauntlessly. 

“Nope. I seen the handwriting on the 
wall paper.” ; 

Vv : 
Be SiMPSON’S freedom party had in- 
augurated the social season with a 
crash; and in its creaming wake came the 
Firemen’s Ball. Ordinarily, this exclusive 
function—which excluded everyone who 
balked at twenty-five cents for hat check; 
one lady free; extra ladies, fifteen cents— 
was dedicated to the pursuit of happiness 
and the refreshments; but this year it as- 
sumed the riotous color of a keen political 
caucus. In McEwen’s window thirteen 
different girls had got off to a flying start, 
and were bunched for the lead; and, al- 
though there were various intrepid swains 
who had covenanted to secure the laurel 
wreath for their respective damsels, even if 
they had to smoke themselves into a trance 
or founder themselves with Louisville Slug- 
gers, there was also a numerous body of 
independents, not yet enlisted under any 
particular banner. Generally speaking, it 
was this cohort of independents who had 
the most fun at the Firemen’s Ball. 

But Floyd McEwen had a pretty goo 
time himself. Edna Swan got him out in 
the corridor, between dances, and retied his 
tie for him, and said: “‘Now, Floyd, you 
know perfectly well there’s a few people, 
naming no names, that have the most 7 


spicable jealousy forme. And when Doctor 
Schweinfelder buys all his medicines a’ 
McEwen’s, that’s something else that 
makes it one-sided, seems to me. So all I 
ask and beseech of you is, if any strangers 
come in the store, you’d just kind of inform: 
them who the deserving ones are for old 
time’s sake.”’ 
Three girls later, Myrtle Schweinfeld 
was afraid she was going to drop in a faint, 
and had to be supported to the outer air, 
where, after recovering and straightenin 
Floyd’s tie for him, she said: “‘ Now, Floyd, 
this silly contest is less than nothing in my 
young life, but the way Edna Swan carri 
on with the boys—you know how she 
does—why, it gives her a certain drag over 
us more sincere ones, because such lots o 
the boys are just simple-minded enough to 
admire her for it. But there must be a lo 
of transients drop in the store that don’ 
know us girls from Adam, and yet wouldn’ 
want to be partial if it was his or her : 


deed on this earth. So if you’d kind of ad 
vise them, Floyd, in a perfectly open an 
aboveboard fashion, I think that would b 
perfectly justified. Don’t you?” 

And six girls later, Florita Flewelly 
after retying the remnants of his tie, said: 
“‘Ployd, is it fair for all these other peopl 
to have such a head start? I’m the only 
new one there is. So to kind of make up for 
it, when country folks or tourists come i 
and wouldn’t know how to vote except by 
pure guesswork, wouldn’t it be fairer an 
juster for all of us, especially me, if yo 
steered ’em—kind of?’’ 

To each of his temptresses, however 
even to Florita, whom he worshiped with 
bumping heart—and to many high-minde¢ 
young men who also waited upon him wit 
suggestions aiming towards a more co 
prehensive justice, the Bawby Ephalunt 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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held himself as incorruptible as though he 
had been half Mede and half Persian. He 
explained benevolently that the contest 
was on the strict level, and that the man- 
agement had to keep its paws off. The only 
way for Huntsboro to determine which was 
the most popular was for her friends to all 
get together and plunk down the most coin. 
And although naturally everyone had to 
admit that this was perfectly integritous of 
him, seeing what opportunities he had to 
swing so many transient votes to his own 
pick, it must be conceded that his heartiest 
praises came from the homeliest girls. But 
after his pronunciamento had acquired a 
wide-enough circulation, the caucus became 
brisker and brisker, until the Firemen’s 
Ball, at closing, was as lively as the floor of 
the stock exchange during a vigorous bull 
market. Why not? Will any normal lady— 
or woman—admit that in a popularity con- 
test she’s a lemon? 

Floyd, after depositing Florita on Ed 
Lougee’s front porch, went home knee deep 
in rumination. He was reflecting what 
shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue. 

“Pa,” he said, ‘“‘up to next March they 
ain’t anybody in town won’t take a squint 
at our winder, once a day anyhow, to see 
who’s doin’ what. So let’s we dike it out 
with what’ll bring ’em inside and make ’em 
cough up. They’d deal off us quicker’n they 
would off anybody else, no matter what it 
was; they’d do it for these votes. So let’s 
us put in a line of these snapshot cameras 
and some of these two-dollar watches and 
some fiction novels, and so forth,and so on.” 

His father was violently opposed, on the 
ethical grounds that snapshot cameras and 
fiction novels couldn’t go in on the regu- 
lar orders to their regular pharmaceutical 
wholesaler, but Floyd had his way. 

“Humph!”’ said Mr. McEwen. ‘ Might’s 
well call this a department store and be 
done with it. The drug end—my end— 
don’t hardly count any more. That’s what 
you get for lettin’ unexperienced people 
meddle in.” And he sighed pathetically as 
he shoved in his pocket the largest weekly 
profit of his career. 

In another fortnight, amid great excite- 
‘ment, the favorites had drawn clear of the 
field. Myrtle, by innate witchery and the 
accident of her father’s profession, had 
polled $168.50. Edna Swan, whose vivacity 
robbed the cradle, was thirty dollars be- 
hind. Florita Flewellyn, the dark horse— 
new to the track, but with a swarm of 
backers—was third, nineteen dollars in 
rear of Edna. The Bawby Ephalunt, study- 
ing the records, shook his head soberly. It 
wasn’t that Florita was trailing; for al- 
though for reasons of his own he hadn’t 
confided in her, he still possessed inside 
knowledge that no matter what the inter- 
mediate going was like, she was absolutely 
bound to win, and win fair and square. No; 
the trouble, from an organization view- 
point, was that the favorites were making 
the pace too early. For if all the other girls, 
left floundering in the ruck, got sensitive, 
and their gallants stopped drawing their 
wallets, then the pharmacy would hardly 
get the cost of its prize back in increased 
sales, and Mr. McEwen would throw a fit. 
Obviously, something must be done to spur 
onthe selling-platers who were now vir- 
tually left at the post. 

For several evenings he massaged his 
bump of originality until at last it re- 
sponded to treatment. And in the splendor 
of a newborn day, after a further cyclonic 
conference with his father, he propped a 
fresh announcement against a carton of 
_boracic acid flakes: 


SPECIAL NEW RULES 

Each and every week, the lady or woman that 
makes the biggest jump in standing from one 
| place to another, no matter how little cash is 
expanded, they will get their free choice of $5 
worth of goods, free. For illusteration, a jump 
from 28th to 16th place would be 12 jumps, 
and would count a better jump by 8 jumps 
than a jump from 6th to 2nd place, which 
would only be 4 jumps. So everybody get buisy. 
There Wl also be a booby prize of a 5 lb. box 
‘of prunes to the lady with the fewest votes 
of any. 


“But my gorry, Floyd, you can’t hang 
up a booby prize in a popularity contest! 
Her folks’d be gunnin’ for us from here to 
doomsday! I’d sooner shut up shop!” 

_ ‘Keep your shirt on, pa. Sure we don’t 

| give it. That’s just to make these fellers 
that got girls down by the bottom get 
Scared and spend more dough. Just like 
this other thing: These girls up around the 
top can’t win these five dollars; it’s to egg 


/ 
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on the fellers that’ll spend up around eleven- 
twelve dollars to get their girls a prize that 
only cost us about a dollar-ninety. But 
look, pa, ain’t it high time we said what the 
principal main award’s gonna be?”’ 

“T’ll ’tend to that,’’ said Mr. McEwen 
masterfully. ‘‘Here’s a postal come for 
you.”’ 

It was from Marybell Grady, and it read: 


Reed. your nice letter ages ago but have been 

rushed to my grave on % of oodles of grand 

arties almost every P. M. Will write you a nice 
etter when not so rushed. ‘ M. G. 


Standing bemused, with one hand resting 
on a case of cough drops, Floyd permitted 
himself a brief promenade in the domains 
of tender memory. How far away she 
seemed! Indeed, how dim had grown her 
picture in his recollection! That reminded 
him—where in heck was that ping-pong he 
had used to cart around? It certainly 
wasn’t in his pocket. But shucks, he had 
five more somewheres! A darned nice girl, 
Marybell. But compared to a radiant star 
like Florita—well, in all kindness and 
mercy, Marybell was only a minor leaguer. 


vi 


ie EVERY rose its thorn, to every was- 
sailits hangover, and toevery advantage 
its corresponding penalty. By February 
Floyd was making nearly thirty dollars 
a week, but his mental processes were as 
involved as red-flannel hash; for Myrtle 
and Edna were still gumshoeing him as re- 
lentlessly as bloodhounds, and Florita was 
nourishing a grouch. 

As a matter of fact, Myrtle and Edna had 
rather reéstablished themselves in Floyd’s 
estimation. He understood now what his 
school-teachers had meant by Platonic af- 
fection. It meant that you could give the 
girl as much or as little of it as you chose, 
and that if she wasn’t contented she could 
go to grass. That was precisely the way he 
felt about it himself. He called on them 
oceasionally; he embraced them when 
there was no alternative; he appraised 
them as a couple of pretty average nice 
girls—not up to the metropolitan standard, 
of course, but more to be pitied than 
scorned. 

And for his reward they both accused 
him of high treason, and picked on him 
about Florita—when Florita herself was 
nursing a grouch. There were two reasons 
for it: she feared that her monopoly of 
Floyd was being undermined, and she feared 
that in the popularity contest she would 
finish as an also-ran. 

Florita was liked, all right, but she had 
been passed by too many high-school girls 
who had worked out an elimination system. 
Pi Xi, for example, had chosen among its 
own members a candidate to represent the 
claims of the entire sorority. Their house 
was no longer divided against itself; all Pi 
Xi votes, and the votes of all who loved any 
Pi Xi individual, went into the jack pot. 
It was the same with Psi Rho, Nu Gamma 
and the Shakspere Club. They were voting 
en bloc, wherefore Florita was down in 
sixth place, nearly $160 less popular than 
Edna Swan, who was still leading Myrtle 
by an eyelash and a handful of small change. 
And what irritated Florita the most was 
that Edna’s little-boy brother had had both 
the measles and the pink eye, and Myrtle 
Schweinfelder’s mother had had the influ- 
enza twice; whereas Ed Lougee was as 
tough as a bull’s hide, and couldn’t even 
help her out with a box of bronchial 
troches. 

“Well,” she said bitterly to Floyd, “I 
hope you’re good and satisfied. Here 
I come in amongst you, and poor delusive 
fool that I was, I tell you the sacred ambi- 
tion of my lifetime, and then you go get 
up your idiotic contest just to make me 
the laughingstock of practically the entire 
universe. You knew I’d be trampled in the 
dust, Floyd McEwen! You knew I hadn’t 
the chance of a snowball! I was a stranger. 
But after I'd showed you my naked 
sou a 

“Aw, nix!” objected the Bawby Epha- 
lunt, turning vermilion. 

“Well, I did, so there! And what did 
you do? Built up your everlasting fortune 
out of an idea I gave you—and then after 
you did it you fling me in the gutter! You 
spurn me like a—like a worn-out dishrag! 
Didn’t you?” 

Earlier in his development, before he had 
been armor-plated by stern experience, the 
Bawby Ephalunt might have lost his head 
and become emotional. But now, inured 
to the peculiarity of women, he merely 
smiled a broken smile and spoke in a deep, 
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vibrant bass, which was his trade-mark of 
whitest innocence grievously injured. 

“T forgive you, Floriter.’”’ 

“Well, the nerve of the working class! 
Forgive me? For what, pray?” 

“Floriter, if I told you how much I like 
you, maybe you’d get so stuck-up I 
wouldn’t like you. But about this here con- 
test: I didn’t want you should know ahead 
of time; I wanted it to be a surprise. But 
rather’n have you go off on a rampage, why, 
I’ll tell you right here and right now, you’re 
gonna win, and you’re gonna win fair.” 

“What? What say?” 

He nodded. 

“Floriter, you’re gonna win. 
from uncle.” 

Her eyes were round and skeptical. 

“But how do you know? When you 
wouldn’t even steer the transients, like I 
asked—and here I am, way down in the 
soup.” 

“Believe me, Floriter, if I hadn’t of 


Take it 


knew, I wouldn’t started it. But you got 
to keep it dark. You got to.” 
“Why, I will, of course! But Ae 


“Floriter, I don’t see such a terrible lot 
of you nowadays, because business is 
boomin’, and we men got our own lives to 
live, the same as most everybody else; but 
they ain’t hardly a minute of the whole 
livelong day, except maybe now and then 
when I got to think about somethin’ im- 
portant, when I don’t think about you. 
Forget these other girls, Floriter; forget 
them once and for all. You wouldn’t want 
me to stick my nose up at my old play- 
mates, would you—when we was children 
together? No. And I promise you you’re 
gonna get the prize. Didn’t George Stall- 
ings, the miracle man, take hold the Boston 
Braves when they was only bushers and 
cripples and win the World’s Serious with 
7em? Well, I’m some little miracle man 
myself. Don’t ask me how. And keep it 
dark. But you win.” 

She seized his arm. 

“Floyd,” she said tremulously, “‘if I do, 
I—I’ll kiss you! What’s the prize?”’ 

“‘Floriter, I couldn’t tell you.” 


“‘Aw, please—please! Pretty please with | 


sugar on it!”’ 

“Floriter, it’s like this: 
you, and you didn’t like it 
“But I’d love it, no matter what it was! 
Oh, please!”’ 

He was inexorable. 

“You got to trust me, Floriter. 
I told you enough for one day?” 

Late that night, however—it was Satur- 
day, and the pharmacy was open until 
nine—he said to his father, “Pa, what 
about this here prize now?”’ 

Mr. McEwen glanced up from a consign- 
ment of grape juice which had arrived in 
bad condition. 

“Cuss it, it’s all worked! Wish I could 
say as much for everybody in this store. 
Here I squat on my hunkers, and there you 
stand with nothin’ to do but rattle on about | 
prizes! I told you I’d ’tend to it, didn’t I? 
Well, lam. I ain’t finished the dicker yet. | 
My gorry, if you’re such an almighty | 
executor’s you’d make yourself out to be | 
I’d go buy me a drug store for my own!”’ | 

Nothing could have been more timely. 

“Well, I’d kinda had the notion I might 
buy mea half of a one anyhow. I had it in 
my mind quite some time.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Where to?”’ 

“Right here. How much’d you take for | 
a half, pa?” 

Mr. McEwen hoisted himself upright and 
beetled his brows at his corpulent progeny. 

“How much’d I take? Three thousand. 
Got it with you?” And he unfolded his | 
handkerchief with a flourish. 

Floyd laughed indulgently. 

“Why, pa, you must kinda be off your | 
coconut! Why, up to the time I drummed | 
up trade, you wasn’t hardly makin’ both 
the two ends go together!”’ 

Mr. McEwen trumpeted his resentment. 

“Oh, is that so! Nice kind of lip, I must 
say!’ 

“Well, pa, I seen the books. Last year 
you made six hundred. So far, since I come 
in with you, you made eleven. So was it me 
that tolled it in, or wasn’t it?” 

“Well, you helped some.” 

“Well, then, if that’s all the important I 
was,” said the Bawby Ephalunt, banging 
his fist on the marble counter, “then I 
guess another winter I better go help some- 
body else—some. I had plenty chances, pa. 
But if you want we should mosey along to- 
gether, why, I sized up the business, and 
I’d pay you five hundred, and we’d split the 
takin’s even-Stephen.”’ And he sucked the 
fist, which he had banged too hard. 


If I was to tell 


Ain’t | 
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TRADEMARK REG. 


Kitchen Tables 
With Inlaid Lino Tops 
PATENTED ann GUARANTEED 
Washable — Quiet — Sanitary 
Don’t Break Dishes 


GUNN LING FOOD 


A preservative dressing for Li- 
noleum. Resists wear. Prolongs 
life. Gives a restful, pleasing 
lustre without slip or shine. 
Will not spot or stain. Easy to 
apply. Lino Food cleans with- 
out soap or water. Two coats 
will waterproof any linoleum. 


GUNN UNS FABRIC 


For Floor Covering 


Specially prepared, scientif- 
ically treated. Wears like iron. 
Impervious to stains and eas- 
ily cleaned. Lino Fabric and 
Lino Food for years success- 
fully used on Gunn Lino Desks 
and Tables. 


We are sole manufacturers of 
Gunn Lino Desks, Lino Cafe- 
teria Tables, Teachers’ Desks, 
Counter Tops and Lino Tops 
for Desks and Tables in use. 
We also supply Lino Fabric 
in rolls or by the yard. 
Catalog and sample of Top 
mailed on request. 


“IT ISN’T A LINO UNLESS IT’S A GUNN” 


Trade Mark Reg. 7 


THE GUNN FURNITURE (‘OMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 
Los Angeles, New York 
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“There's Anot 


her Station 


We Never Had!” 


Fishing for the new ones—that’s half the 
fun, isn’t it? And if you'll try it with Wil- 
lard Rechargeable B Batteries hooked up to 
your set, you'll get a new thrill. 

For when you use Willard B’s, you never 
need to operate with run-down batteries. 
You can easily keep them working always at 
full rated voltage, and signals you otherwise 
would not get, come in distinctly. 

Willard Rechargeable B Batteries, too, cut 
out the noises produced by electrical leakage 
in the ordinary batteries—those frying, 
crackling noises that muss up the music. 

They save you many dollars, because their 
cost is moderate and when you buy Willards, 
your B Battery buying is done for years. 

They require recharging only occasionally 
—usually not more often than three or four 
times a year. 

These are some of the reasons why eighty- 
one broadcasting stations have replaced other 
batteries with Willard B’s and why they are 
used by many thousands of radio fans. 


Your Willard Service Station or Radio Dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate the superiority of Wil- 
lard B Batteries. Ask him, too, for the free booklet, 
“Better Results from Radio’’, or write direct to 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Peanut Tubes 
A leak-proof, noise- 
free storage battery 
that costs ‘ittle and 
lasts for years. 


Willard A Batteries 


cell at a wide range 
of prices. 


Willard B Batteries 
are made in 24 volt 
or 48 volt units, 
each in two capac- 
ities, 2500 and 4500 
m, a. h. 


Rechargeable Batteries for 
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Mr. McEwen’s expression was of hornet- 
like indignation. 

“Five hundred! My gorry, do you know 
what my inventory is?” 

“Ayop,” said Floyd; ‘‘but look, pa, I’m 
worth more’n the biggest inventory you 
ever see. I like Huntsboro fine, and I like 
this store fine. But you gotta let me buy in, 
pa, or I’ll get me a Job somewheres else next 
winter, and that’s the honest Bible truth, 
so help me Whitaker!”’ And he banged his 
fist again, but with greater caution. 

Now, deep down in his viscera, Mr. 
McEwen still considered that Floyd was 
incredibly lucky. How else, he demanded 
of himself, could a boy not yet eighteen 
have been brought into contact with a 
passel of unsophisticated baseball magnates 
who were cracked enough to pay him a 
princely stipend merely for toying with a 
globule of cork and horsehide and a wagon 
tongue? How else could he have bam- 
boozled all Huntsboro into quadrupling the 
profits of the pharmacy, and causing Mr. 
McEwen such a heap of extra worry about 
paying an income tax? Nevertheless, Mr. 
McEwen had to admit that, whether it was 
luck or good management, Floyd had been 
about as valuable to him as his own front 
teeth. 

He realized further that when the Bawby 
Ephalunt put his foot down the resulting 
disturbance meant more work for the seis- 
mographs. He knew that if Floyd insisted 
he himself would have to wilt; but he re- 
solved, as a disciplinary measure, not to wilt 
without a long, hard struggle, with plenty 
of nipping personalities. 

“Well, I’ll mull it over, Floyd. I can’t be 
hustled around from pillar to post like that. 
I got to sleep on it.” 

“Tf I was in your shoes,” said his unfeel- 
ing son, ‘“‘I’d stay awake on it. They’s no 
sense backin’ and fillin’, pa, I got to have 
my answer right on the dot—now—to- 
night—yep or nope.” 

Mr. McEwen, after a long scrutiny of his 
unflinching scion, weakened and did some 
intensive mulling. 

“Well, if you’d said a thousand—cash, 
right smack on the nail ie 

“Five hundred for a half, pa, or you and 
me’ve got to go our two ways, separate.” 

His father made a final effort to preserve 
the dignity of a parent and of a registered 
pharmacist. 

“Well, if you’d make it seven-fifty, and 
pass me your word to clerk five straight 
winters, anyhow, and pay spot cash ——”’ 

“T’d agree I’d clerk, pa, but if I said 
sevon-fifty I wouldn’t pay spot cash any 
more’n I’d fly. I’d pay you in fifty a week. 
And that’s my last say, if you was to argue 
from here to Hardscrabble.”’ 

Mr. McEwen caressed his Adam’s apple, 
while his bridges burned. 

“Well, that’s agreeable,” he said finally, 
but the words sounded as though they had 
been extracted from him by instruments. 

“But I get my 25 per cent back on the 
seven-fifty, pa—don’t lose track of that.” 

“My gorry, Floyd,” yelped his father 
agonizedly, ‘“‘how in tunket d’you make 
that out?” 

“‘Pa, this deal of ours was I got a quarter 
rake-off on everythin’ we both sold, wan’t 
it? Well, you’re sellin’ half the whole she- 
bang. Our deal was in those very selfsame 
words, and I can prove it by ma. I guess if 
you sell anythin’ from a liver pill to the 
whole darned store, I collect my per cent. 
If that ainh’t logic, you just show me some 
that is!” 

There was a short silence, during which 
they nearly gazed themselves into hypnosis. 

“All right,” bleated Mr. McEwen with 
tragic resignation. ‘“‘Take it! Take the 
roof off right from over my head. Take the 
victuals right out of my mouth. Take “4 

Floyd soothed him filially. 

“Aw, don’t be a dumb-bell, pa. You 
know darn well I’d make you more money’n 
you’d ever do by your lonesome.” He 
fumbled in his pocket and produced two 
sheets of legal cap. ‘‘This here’s the part- 
nership agreement. I had Lawyer Cooley 
draw it up, just in case. And this here’s the 
first fifty on account.’’ He removed several 
internal strata from his bulging cylinder of 
loot, taking care, as always, to leave a rind 
of yellowbacks. “Just as soon’s you sign 
up, I’ll salt the fifty in the cash drawer.”’ 

Twenty minutes later Mr. McEwen’s un- 
happy pen sputtered, and Floyd, with os- 
tentatious formality, rang up a fifty-dollar 
sale. But, even in his first throes of pride at 
being a partner in an ancient and dignified 
establishment, he didn’t forget that he had 
already mortgaged the franchise which 


| went with his initial payment. He was 
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convinced that he had made a sound in- 
vestment, but for the moment he was 
interested in something beyond mere dross. 
His money was in the till; he was entitled 
to ballot for the Empress of Huntsboro, by _ 

“Oh, pa, do me a favor! Don’t let on I 
bought in—not till after I’ve left.’ 


; 
gosh! Bland with staunch virtue, he en- | 
“Well, you don’t s’pose I’m goin’ to let . 


tered fifty dollars’ worth of votes in the 
revered name of Florita Flewellyn. It took 
her from sixth to fourth. 
on I’m such a lunkhead, do you? Nobody’ll — 
know till you tell ’ em yourself. ug ‘ 

“Thanks, pa.’ 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said Mr. McEwen 
regally. 

VII 
LMOST before Floyd knew it, the alder 
buds were out and cod-liver oil was 

selling better and it was spring. And on the 
third of March he received his final and re- 
vised baseball contract for the forthcoming 
season, and, to his unhinged joy, his salary _ 
was doubled, and he was commanded to 
report at Marlin Springs, Texas, for train- 
ing with the Goliaths themselves. After 
fully two seconds of dizzy deliberation, he 
glued the letter to the bottom of a card- 
board box which had once held all-day — 
suckers, and put it on display in the front 


window, flanking the score sheet which 
now read: 


1. Miss Myrtle Schweinfelder. ...... $326.80 
2..Miss Hidna Swan... 5c wa) see ene $321.10 
3. Miss Florita Flewellyn ........ $279.65 


Previously, to be sure, he had long been 
sitting in Glory’s lap; his honors and great 
employments had ennobled him; but from 
this day forward his consequence, now that 
Cesar and Napoleon were both defunct, 
was immeasurable by any human yard- 
stick. He was so easily the supreme chief, 
isolated in grandeur, that Edna and Myrtle 
were almost too awe-stricken to bicker 
about him, and even Florita was momen- 
tarily hushed with veneration. And any- 
body who ever hushed Florita deserved a 
special article on the sporting page, under 
the spreading caption, Another World’s 
Record Shattered. 

But as soon as the first great shock and 
agitation had passed off, this trio of con- 
tending belles proceeded to take the pins 
out and to let down a wealth of rejuvenated 
rivalry which, if Floyd had ever been so fool- 
hardy as to get himself into the same ring 
with all three of them, would have resulted 
in a hurry call for a brush and dustpan to 
sweep up his mangled remains. And natu- 
rally, since each of them was equally in- 
flexible in her determination to attach the © 
hero, all three were equally resolved to 
bring him, as a priceless jewel among her 
assets, the title of Huntsboro’s Most Popu- 
lar Lady—or Woman. 

To the Bawby Ephalunt, Florita was still 
the outstanding masterpiece of compara- 
tive biology and the very breath of life in 
his nostrils, but as the date of training camp 
approached, he regarded Myrtle and Edna 
with more and more toleration and esteem. 
After all, if today they were merely a couple 
of sooty embers on the hearth of his juve- 
nescence, that meant that once, back in his 
neolithic period, when he had a concrete 
skull, they had been a pair of live coals. 
And besides, both of them had fixed domi- 
ciles in Huntsboro, whereas Florita, puffed 
with ambition, was already talking about 
migrating to Pittsfield or North Adams. 
She was an angel, but angels have wings. 
And so he called more frequently on Edna 
and Myrtle, and afterwards he would have 
torn his hair, except that the first experi- 
mental tug was such a disillusionment. 

Edna said to him: “Floyd, I’m the most 
reasonable being that ever drew breath; 
but if I don’t win this contest I’ll never 
speak to you or anybody else as long as I 
live. It’s stolen you from me, that’s what 
it’s done. And thank heaven, I’ve still got 
some say about Huntsboro. You're a lot, 
Floyd, but you aren’t all there is, not fora 
long, long row of apple trees. If I don’t 
win, I’ll know why. Well, you can suit 
yourself, but don’t ever say I didn’t give 
you fair warning.” 

Myrtle, with the eyes of Juno and the 
stickiness of glue, said: ‘Floyd, if I lose 
out in this contest I vow and declare I’ll go 
away and join a convent or something. 
And moreover, I’ll see that my father never 
spends one more cent at McEwen’s if I’ve 
got anything to say about it, and I rather 
guess I have. Oh, Floyd, why did you let 
that Flewellyn girl sour you against me? 
Don’t you remember what we were like 


(Continued on Page 65) 


(Continued from Page 62) 
together before she came butting in to spoil 
it all?” 

The Bawby Ephalunt, grinding his teeth 
intil he was dissuaded by the cold shivers, 
went back to his marble counter and sav- 
igely slew a number of innocent house 
lies. Why couldn’t women be more broad- 
ninded anyhow? The Lord had created 
chem, so perhaps He understood them; but 
t was a cinch that nobody else did. This 
sontest had been supposed to be just a 
riendly kind of a sparring match, and here 
vas everybody parking horseshoes in their 
tloves. 

He was so distraught that he didn’t wel- 
‘ome an uprising among the proletariat 
vhich brought in another five or six dollars 
i. day. The proletariat had begun to beef. 
What was the sense, they demanded, in 
sasting any more votes for the three girls 
hat were all batty about Floyd anyways? 
Nhat did the big piece of tripe think he was 
loin’, runnin’ a harem? And these Pi Xi 
sirls—well, was Huntsboro’s imperatrice to 
ye a mewling infant? So why not concen- 
rate on some meritorious dame like Mamie 
7ance, for instance, who was now pounding 
long in eighth position and wasn’t so 
larned choosy as some, nor as baby as 
thers? There was yet time; why not 
mploy it? 

The Bawby Ephalunt remained in the 
mpyrean, even when Mamie crowded 
Morita against the rail and took third place 
y a seven-dollar margin. He wasn’t wor- 
ied about who would win, for that was all 
ettled; he was worried about what might 
ranspire among the losers, and he was also 
rorried that his father might select a punk 
‘rize. But Mr. McEwen, clinging to the 
rreck of his importance, reiterated that he 
adn’t closed his dicker, and anybody that 
idn’t like it could go and lump it. 

For the last few days of the competition 
‘loyd’s brains as well as his sentiments 
rere numb. He didn’t wish that Edna and 
Ayrtle would croak exactly, but he did 
nish that they would get religion and beat 
+ to foreign missions in Patagonia, or else 
aarry somebody that lived in Oregon, or 
omething. The pressure on him was ter- 
ific. Here was Florita, whom he idolized, 
ut who might turn out to be a bird of 
assage; and there were Edna and Myrtle, 
fot content to be pals, but demanding 
tush stuff—and he couldn’t afford to an- 
agonize them too far, because their par- 
nts were steady clients, and he’d make 


“Blah!” said Floyd, with a demoniacal 
sugh, and if he had known the elementary 
tinciples of swooning he would have 
wooned then and there, with the pious 
ope that as he tottered to his fall he might 
mash something expensive. 

“Well,” said Mr. McEwen, “‘today’s the 
surteenth, ain’t it? How about that next 
ttle installment you got due me?”’ 


ounted out fifty dollars. Thank goodness, 
‘two more weeks he’d begin drawing from 
ie Goliaths. Then, with his pencil poised 
dove the stack of official ballots, he hesi- 
ited. Tomorrow at noon the competition 
aided. Tonight four girls were zipping 
own to the wire,.with hardly two dollars 
» choose between them. Just as he had 
ways known, it was in his own power to 
ect the Queen of Love and Beauty. And 
though he had no intention of reneging on 
‘s sacred word to Florita, yet he couldn’t 
alp being a trifle sorry for Myrtle and 
dna. Poor little things, they’d fancied 
tey had a chance! And they were going 
» be so terribly hurt—and give him Jesse. 
is sigh of compassion was like the exhaust 
, a short-winded locomotive. 

'He recounted his roll. It was just under 
vo hundred dollars. But the Goliaths 


Meee Flewdlyn. 0... kl $556.50 

Peeve 8 PP kd 4 447.25 
Racor ell fs) Pah) 445.75 
Miss Schweinfelder ......... 443.90 
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“What’s the prize, pa?”’ 

“Floyd, I been waitin’ to see which one 
won—or which one was liable to.” Floyd 
showed him the figures. ‘‘ Well, I guess 
that does kind of sew it up. But I got my 
eye on two-three different things. I’ll close 
up tomorrer.”’ 

“Well, you might tell me what they are!” 

“T’m bossin’ this prize business,” said 
his father haughtily. “TI’ll tell you just 
soon’s I close the deal. But if you’re so hot 
on daubin’ up signs, Floyd, you do me one 
I can have put in the winder of the store I 
buy it out of. Say McEwen’s Grand 
Popularity Contest Grand First Award. 
That ought to keep you busy for a while— 
if you spell it right.” 

That evening Floyd went to bear the 
news to Florita. 

“Sweetie,”’ he said, in the subterranean 
tone of one harassed by tonsilitis, “‘I told 
you you’d win, and you win by a mile.” 

“But, Floyd, this morning it said 

“T guess,’ said Floyd, “they must of 
been a lot of votes saved up for you. You 
went a hunderd and fifty dollars today.’ 

Miss Flewellyn toppled into his embrace. 

“Floyd, it’s too perfectly weird! I can’t 
believe it! The dream of my life!’”’ As per 
contract, she kissed him. ‘‘What’s the 
prize?”’ 

“AIL I can say is it’s appropriate.” 

“What?” 

“You bet it’s appropriate. It’s the cat’s 
whiskers.” 

“Floyd! Don’t tell me it’s a wrist 
watch! The one in Hufnagel’s window! 
My dear, I’ve been so wild for that a 

“You wait and see.” 

“Aw, don’t tease me! 
out yourself?”’ 

Loyally he lied. A man has to trust his 
father’s judgment for something. Besides, 
it was the wrist watch as like as not. It 
was priced at exactly a hundred dollars. 

“You bet your neck I did! And I had 
you in mind all the time I was pickin’ it.” 

Her eyes were wet and starry. 

“Floyd, I don’t care what it is. 
dream come true—and I made all those 
other stuck-up girls look like the last rose 
of pulsmes on a gooseberry bush! But what 
ASH, 

“Tt’s—what’s appropriate, Floriter,” he 
gasped—and he gasped involuntarily, for 
her arms were around his neck and he was 
being rapidly choked into oblivion. 


” 


Did you pick it 


vil 


ie WAS perhaps half past twelve on the 
following afternoon that Floyd’s mother, 
preparing to dish up for dinner, was aware 
of certain physical phenomena which in 
other latitudes might have been interpreted 
as the premonitory rumblings of a volcanic 
eruption. Mrs. McEwen, however, tracing 
these manifestations to their source, dis- 
covered Floyd in his own room packing his 
luggage by the primeval method of hurling 
everything in sight into a telescope bag 
and a steamer trunk and tramping on the 


top layer. 
“Why, Floyd! What’s all this? You 
gone off your head?” ; 


No,” he chattered, and flung his other 
pair of trousers into the trunk and trod on 


them. “But I gotta catch the 3:21 from 
North Adams, ma. For gosh sake, don’t 
nag me!” - 


His mother paled with consternation. 

“Now look here to me, Floyd, this is all 
stuff and nonsense! Just see them pants!” 

“Pants be damned!”’ 

“Floyd! Do you realize who you’re 
talkin’ to? The only mother you got?’ 

He was about to respond, when a new 
tremor shook the freehold. It was Mr. 
McEwen, bounding upstairs like an overfed 
chamois. 

“Floyd! I’d like to know what in the 
name of Jehoshaphat you mean by them 
remarks you passed at me downtown? 
When I dickered around two solid months 
to find a bargain prize for your fool con- 
test, and 7 

““Pa!”’ said Mrs. McEwen feebly, and 
shielded her gray hairs against the light- 
nings which, according to all precedent, 
should now descend on both father and son. 

But Floyd, with a pile of clean shirts 
over his arm, faced his father furiously. 

“You know what you’ve gone and done? 
You know what you done? I gotta catch 
the 3:21. Texas? I wished it was Tim- 


buktu! Or the Philopena Islands! If your 


It’s my > 
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brains was made out of pure alcohol, pa, 
they wouldn’t be enough to get a flea 
drunk!” 

His mother gripped his elbow. 

“Floyd, I will not have you speak to 
your pain that tone of voice! Youshouldn’t 
let your angry passions rise. That’s in the 
Good Book. It says ——” 

“Well,” he howled, “does it say Mc- 
Ewen’s Cash Pharmacy should give a per- 
fectly respectable girl a popularity prize of 
a bathtub?” 

There was an electric silence. 
Ewen broke it. 

“But, Floyd, they ain’t any bathroom 
in Ed’s house, and that’s where she lives, 
and Ed made me a price, and it’s a profit to 
Ed, and he gets him a modern improve- 
ment, and this Flewellyn girl, she wins the 
contest, and old Mrs. Lougee’s tickled to 
death, and it kills two birds with one stone, 
and what’s fairer than that?” 

Floyd was chewing his lips. 

“Ma, for gosh sake, can you see?” 

“Well, pa,” she said timidly, “it does 
seem just a tiny speck—personal, don’t it?” 

Her husband exploded. 

“Personal! It was meant to be personal. 
Ed Lougee thought up to today I was buyin’ 
it for us. His askin’ price was a hundred 
forty-two eighty-five. It’s all genuine 
enamel. It’s near six foot long. Anybody 
could lie out full length in it and not dé 

“Shut up!”’ roared Floyd, and threw the 
shirts in the trunk and stamped on them. 
“You said it was appropriate! I said it was 
appropriate! I’m gonna catch the 3:21. 
She hit me, pa—right smack in the beezer! 
We was in front of Lougee’s. I got the 
razz from more’n a million different people. 
You busted up somethin’ you—you ain’t 
got the delicateness to know what I’m 
talkin’ about! Ma, sling in them fancy 
neckties.”’ 

Mr. McEwen was still righteously in- 
sistent. 

“Floyd, I got us the best bargain they 
was in Huntsboro. Ed Lougee’s pleased as 
Lucifer. Floriter, she’s the most popular, 
and Ed’s gonna have him a bathroom, so 
they won’t all have to wash in a washtub 
Sat’day nights, and I 

Simultaneously with Floyd’s yell of an- 
guish, his mother, emptying bureau draw- 
ers, came upon a nest of photographs. 

“Do these go, Floyd?” 

Hesnatched them. They were the photos 
of Marybell Grady. And as he beheld 
them he saw a kaleidoscope of giddy vi- 
sions. One was of Florita Flewellyn going 
into a paroxysm of frenzy when she saw the 
placard in his own handwriting, in the 
window of the very store she worked in. One 
was of Edna and Myrtle in the foreground 
of the group which was massed before that 
same window, enjoying spasms of inex- 
tinguishable mirth. One was of Marybell, 
in far-off Jersey City—only a ten-cent fare 
from the Polo Grounds. 

“T’ll take the top one,” he said gruffly, 
and thrust it into his breast pocket. ‘‘And 
call me up a auto, pa, to taxi me over to 
North Adams. I don’t care what it costs. 
I gotta get my train over there. I wouldn’t 
take it here, not if you paid me for it. And, 
ma, you put me up a couple sandwiches— 
ham. They was enough left over, wasn’t 
they? And, pa, they ought to have 
drowned you when you was a kitten. And 
both the two of you get out—you might 
draw flies. vena 


Mr. Me- 


I’m packin’. 

When his parents had slunk out of the 
room, the Bawby Ephalunt locked his 
trunk and sat down on it. He was utterly 
crushed, flattened. A bathtub—as an ap- 
propriate gift to his deity! He could never 
outlive it—never! And then, unexpectedly 
even to himself, he smiled. What had he 
not accomplished? He had squashed Flor- 
ita by the nature of the prize, just as he had 
squashed Edna and Myrtle because they 
hadn’t qualified for it. He had freed him- 
self of all entangling alliances, and for the 
ensuing eight months he would be within a 
radius of Jersey City. 

“Marybell,” said Floyd to himself as he 
waited for the taxi and the sandwiches— 
“Marybell, I’m gonna pitch for you. And 
if I got the old smoke, and my old out drop 
works like it ought, I’ll burn up the league. 
T’ll burn it up. Why, Marybell sd 
Here he dug out the photograph and kissed 
it tempestuously. ‘Why, it’s just for 
you—workin’ every minute just for you, 
dog-gone, it’s just for you—dog-gone it!” 
Smack! He returned the photograph to 
his pocket and stalked to the head of the 
stairs. ‘‘Say, ma, what’s the big idea? 
Couldn’t you find the ham? Then gimme 
doughnuts. I’m in a rush!” 
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company in 


the next room! 


Tuat constant trickle so ob- 
viously from the closet tank! 
How embarrassing when 
there’s company present! 


And how annoying any time 
to be constantly jiggling the 
handle until the old distorted 
tank ball settles down over the 
valve seat! 


Embarrassing! Annoying! But, 
besides that, an astounding 
water waste! Actual tests have 
proved that a tank-ball leak, 
only 1/32”, wastes 355 gallons 
every day at ayearly cost of $25. 


No need of it, either, for the 


Rarabal 


Reg.U.S. Pat. OFF 


Stops the leak 


The patented shape sucks down into 
the valve seat, sealing it at every point. 
It can’t help but fit every time 
and stop the leak for good. 


The MUSHROOM PARABAL 
is specially made of one 
seamless piece of pure, live 
gum as tough as a motor 
tire. It CAN’T swell, split 
or lose its shape. Practically 
indestructible. Guaranteed 
three years. 


Through Master Plumbers Only 


Save water. Save money. Save annoy- 
ance. Save embarrassment. Your 
plumber will help you with the 
MUSHROOM PARABAL. Ask him now. 
Or send us his name and we will see 
that you are supplied. Illustrated 

literature on request. 


= 


$1.25 each 


$1.50 in Canada 


bodward‘Wwanger Co. 


1106 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 
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Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years ¢ 
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| I to roll or gap, that is 
| me. made to fit. That’s the 
Mp? Hanes Tailored Collarette. 


a 


\ 


eas 
There’s a lot of comfort 
in a cuff that fits firmly, 
that is made better and 
stronger, that won’t rip ¢% 
from the sleeve. The Hanes X 
Elastic Cuff is guaranteed 
to be just that sort. 


You can never be “‘under- 
wear-bound’’ with Hanes 
Elastic Shoulders. They 
fit, give with every move- 
ment because they’re made 
with a service-doubling lap 
seam. 


Here is a closed crotch 
that really stays closed. It 
is specially stitched and 
cut so that it always stays 
in position. 


fi) 


What looks or feels 
worse than under- 
wear that bunches 
at the shoe tops? 
The Hanes Elastic 
Ankle never loses 
its shape even after 
repeated washings 
—it always clings 


zloael ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Check off these five 


points—one at a time 


BAe these points against the underwear discomfort 

you have known. Add to the credit side of the ledger, seams 
that are non-irritating and never rip. Put down buttonholes 
that hold their shape—buttons that are sewed on to stay—fleecy 
cotton that never scratches and has all the warmth and comfort 
that any one could want—a tailored fit that makes you think 
that Hanes was made just for you. 


Couple all this with wear that withstands the ardour of the 
tub time and again without the slightest change. 


There you have Hanes. 


And the cost? Never was such underwear made to sell for so 
low a price. Look a suit over and realize why every stitch and 
button is guaranteed. Then ask yourself if you ever saw any 
underwear that came near the value of Hanes. 


_ You can get Hanes either in union suits or shirts and drawers, 
in light, medium and heavy weights. Your nearest dealer should 
have Hanes. If he hasn’t, write to us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Hanes comes in boys’ sizes, too 


The very underwear for the youngsters, hard wearing, warm, 
well-fitting. Two weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Made 
also in knee-length and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Neb summer wear Hames full cot asfbotic Uniow Suite! 
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RAHBIN’S SISTER | 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Rahbin’s one extravagance was bringing 
Gerda out to Surabaya. He went alone to 
the dock to meet her coming in from Singa- 
pore on the Melchior Treub, Unaccount- 
ably a curious feeling of relief came over 
him as he perceived that chance had not 
summoned Burchenal, too, to welcome some 
arriving friend. Directly the gangway was 
down, Rahbin went on board. A minute 
later he was kissing Gerda on both cheeks. 

Then he held her off, his eyes searching 
hers. In that moment his heart came nearer 
to feeling pity than at any time in his life. 
Staring back at him was the look that pov- 
erty leaves; the same look, he realized, that 
must have been in his own eyes when he 
first saw Java three years before. And 
there and then the vow formed within him 
that Gerda was done with hunger. She was 
his sister, he argued fiercely; and while he 
had money she would never want again. 

Gerda Rahbin was four years younger 
than her brother but strangely like him in 
form and feature. She had the same black 
straight hair, though hers was long and 
coiled thickly on her smooth forehead. Her 
eyes were dark and intense, like his. Her 
olive skin was softer, of course—as soft, 
Rahbin thought, as the velvet covering ofa 
full-ripe langsep. She was slim and erect 
and boyishly built; yet for all there was a 
certain steeliness about her, she was femi- 
nine to the finger tips. 

Some months previously Rahbin had 
moved from Lower Surabaya. His own 
health had demanded that he take a small 
bungalow in a more sanitary quarter of the 
city. In that bungalow he now installed 
Gerda. 

She gave him no trouble. Her require- 
ments were simple; her gratitude was 
straightforward and sincere. She seemed 
content. Companionship, apparently, she 
could get along without. She read a great 
deal. Her education had been better than 
Rahbin’s, and he admired her mind. It oc- 
curred to him vaguely that some day he 
would have to find her a worthy husband. 
Withal, it cannot be said he loved the girl; 
and, indeed, he would have declared that 
love was a weakness that could have no 
attraction for a Rahbin. 

Another full year ran by. When the 
Surabaya Importing Company’s balance 
was cast it developed that Burchenal had 
drawn in advance every cent of his share of 
the profits. Among other things, he had 
bought a race horse, than which there is no 
more disastrous luxury in the Far East. 
But the Englishman only laughed. They 
had capital enough anyway. And Rahbin 
was secretly avariciously delighted that he 
himself would be able to deposit a full fifty 
thousand guilders.. 

He now had seventy-five thousand in 
the Chartered Bank of India and Java. 
Seventy-five thousand! He studied those 
two entries in his bank book with all the 
gloating a miser does over his gold. It was 
his—his! His bulwark! No one could take 
it away from him! Nothing could ever in- 
duce him to withdraw a cent of it. Come 
what might, Michael Rahbin would never 
again crawl half naked to pick dropped par- 
ticles of curried rice from the dust around 
street venders’ stalls. 

Then it happened. 

Rahbin never rightly understood what 
brought Burchenal that night to the Wilhel- 
mina Bioscope; motion pictures were hardly 
the sort of entertainment the Englishman 
preferred. But he was there, huge and pink- 
cheeked, and looking none the worse for the 
life Rahbin wassure his partner was leading. 

There was no way to avoid him. So 
Rahbin introduced him to Gerda, and the 
color drained from his face at what he 
then observed. Burchenal took one long 
look at Gerda. Something made him im- 
mediately more awkward than ever before; 
something lighted his mild blue eyes; and 
in the nature of the case Rahbin had no 
doubt that that something was not honor- 
able. He was so angry he could not speak, 
or think, or notice Gerda. 

But the damage was done. Burchenal, 
recovering, good-naturedly berated Rahbin 
for keeping his sister hidden. He swore he 
was going to take the girl in hand, show 
her what there was to see in Surabaya. 

The following few days proved him to be 
as good as his word. He had Gerda at the 
tennis club the very next afternoon; the 
day after he gave her her first riding lesson 
through the hills beyond Gunong Sari; on 
Saturday he brought her to the weekly ball 
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at the Simpang Club. Rahbin could not 
very well object to that much courtesy; 
but his displeasure was keen as he realize 
that his sister had thoroughly enjoyed every 
minute of her excursions among the bar- 
barians. } 
Sunday afternoon, at teatime, he called 
a halt—and ran against steel. Steel upon 
steel. For a while the situation was tense. 
“But you can’t really care for it, Gerda, 
Those people are hopelessly vulgar.” 
“They’re alive. I’m alive too. Ive 
been tired for a year—tired, Michael. But 
now I’m rested. I’m only twenty-six. You 
can’t expect me to stay cloistered at my 


e. ry 

“Better for you to be cloistered than 
running around with a man of Burchenal’s 
stamp.” 

Gerda shrugged. 

“T care nothing for Mr. Burchenal. Per 
haps he is all you say; but I’m sure I'm 
not afraid of him. Nor need you be afraid 
of me. What I care about is the chance he 
gives me to meet people. If my brother 
can’t do it, it seems to me that my brot 
er’s partner is the logical second choice.” 

Rahbin’s eyes narrowed. 

“Not while you’re living in my house, 
Gerda! I forbid you to see him again!” — 

“Very well, I shall leave your house.” — 

Rahbin stared at his sister. Across the 
veranda table, darkly, vividly beautiful in 
her simple black gown, Gerda met his gaze 
coolly. 

“T’m quite sure I shall be able to earna 
living at something,” she continued. “‘IfI 
did it in Constantinople, I can do it here. 
It never occurred to me that because you 
are—supporting me you’d think you owned 
me body and soul.” Gerda pushed back 
her chair. ‘‘I thank you for the year you've 
given me, Michael. Now I shall go.” bi 

And Rahbin knew his sister was not tal 
ing to test him. His mind raced. Wh 
Gerda proposed to do was unthinkable. 
There was an Oriental streak in the man. 
His whole consciousness shrank from the 
idea of a woman of his family coming int 
contact with the multitude. Then, too, 
must consider the injury bound to come bs 
his business prestige. It would be noise 
abroad that Michael Rahbin’s sister_was 
working for a living in Surabaya. - 


could have disagreeable consequences. I 
he was correct in his estimation of Burch 
enal, the Englishman would break with 
him; and Rahbin could not afford that— 
yet. Moreover, chilling him as he remem: 
bered, Gerda must never again be Toa 

““Sit down, Gerda,” he said quietly; anc 
Gerda turned back to the table. y 

She stated her position frankly. She1 
fused to look upon herself as an object 
Rahbin’s charity. Being his sister and hi 
housekeeper entitled her to certain privi 
leges and rewards. One of the privilege 
was that she should live her own life 
within limits which she could prescribe 
faithfully as he. The rewards she wo’ 
gratefully accept as her due, but neve 
evidences of Rahbin’s bounty. 

It was take it or leave it, and Rahbi 
made a complete surrender. Inwar 
however, he all but hated his sister as h 
did so. 

Followed twelve months of torment fo 
the man. Needless torment, for Gerda wa 
doing no more than discovering that life; 
not all tears and labor and repression. ce 
ways were sane and healthy and open i¢ 
all the world to see. Of course, her sit 
plicity changed to British simplicity, an 
the change crucified her brother. It oe 

| 


no time at all before she was affecting 
lish sports clothes and evening gowns. Sf 
learned to stride mannishly after a g 
ball; she flashed across the tennis courts | 
a whirl of white skirts and slim whit 
stockinged legs. Burchenal was in co) 
stant attendance. He even forsook 

disreputable companions at the Simpar 


ar. ‘ 

Just as well, perhaps, for the boom yee 
had passed. Business was beginning 
tighten up. os 


“AWA -A-A- AS!” sounded shril 
through the perfumed evening @ 
Which translated from the Javanese, mea 
in this case ‘‘ Fo-o-ore!” 4 
Michael Rahbin, strikingly out of pla 
in white drill business clothes, was sitt! 
on the broad terrace in front of the Sw 
baya Golf Club. He watched a diminutl 


(Continued on Page 69) 


(Continued from Page 66) 
three-quarters-naked native fore caddie 
scampering to position on the edge of a 
circle of smooth-clipped grass. Looking 
farther along a perfect avenue of tamarinds, 
he saw first two bag caddies, then Gerda 
and Burchenal, silhouetting against the sky 
beyond. 

Man and girl were preparing to drive the 
Jast hole. The annoyance of waiting, there- 
fore, was nearly at an end. 

Senseless waiting too! No reason in the 
world why Burchenal should have both his 
ears out of commission at the same time. 
Or he might have hired a car to bring 
Gerda and himself back to the city; he was 
otherwise free enough with his money. Of 
course, it simply had not occurred to the 
great oaf; and Rahbin sneered. Too much 
to expect that anything useful ever would 
oecur to Burchenal. 

Rahbin knew little about golf. He as- 
sured himself, however, that the fore caddie 
was unduly optimistic. Surely no one—not 
even Burchenal, who was powerful as a 
water buffalo—could hit a ball such a tre- 
mendous distance—two hundred and fifty 
yards at least. Yet the man did it. Rahbin 
saw a swift, ungainly movement, and heard 
a sharp crack. The ball came toward him 
faster than his eye could follow. Then it 
thudded onto the fairway not far from 
where the fore caddie was standing, slowed 
amazingly and rolled well on to the green. 

The Javanese youngster hopped toward 
it, capering a noiseless ecstatic dance that 
set his loin cloth whirling. 

“Kebon! Kebon!” he shrieked; whereby 
he made known that the ball was on the 
arden, or green. Burchenal was about 
twenty feet from the hole in one. 

“Jove!’’ came from somewhere behind 
Rahbin. ‘“Burchenal hits a big ball.” 
“Rather! Who’s with him?” 

“Gerda Rahbin. Tidy player too.” 
Rahbin stirred uneasily in his wicker 
chair. He hated all this. It was British! 
He hated these lolling sport lovers at the 
other tables; men and women, with their 
whisky and sodas and their hobnailed golf- 
ing brogues, and their heavy conversation 
bout putts and approaches. And although 
ost of them had nodded to him more or 
ess cordially upon coming onto the terrace, 
he conviction was strong in Rahbin that 
hey all despised him because he was not 
one of themselves. 

“ Awa-a-a-as!”’ 

Gerda drove. Hers was a low, clean-hit 
ball that fell some eighty yards short of the 
green. Her fore caddie pointed, then fell 
ack to join his mate near the pin. The two 
shavers chattered somewhat profanely, and 
Rahbin understood that Tuan Burchenal 
was far and away the most generous tuan 
fe club list. Rahbin could well believe 
that. 

His eyes narrowed grimly as Gerda and 
‘Burchenal came toward the green and the 
clubhouse between the two rows of tama- 
tinds. To see the two together was always 
| sebdale Fortunately, not so acutely dis- 
turbing as a year ago. Then, for a time, 
Rahbin had looked upon his partner as 
something sinister; now his old contempt 
for the man had returned. Then he had 
suffered the daily agony of almost suspect- 
‘ng Gerda; now he really suspected no 
conger. Gerda was sharp, calculating. It 
Was as she had first declared. She was 
‘merely using Burchenal in order to get into 
society in a land where women found little 
diversion. 

_ Rahbin no longer suspected his sister, 
yet he was far from reconciled to her ways. 
‘is home life with Gerda was a life on thin 
yava crust, with the pit of instinctive an- 
‘agonism boiling below. Indeed, had there 
een no outstanding bone of contention be- 
“ween them, the same armed-truce attitude 
ould have existed. Their natures were so 
horoughly alike, so positive, as to tend to- 
ward antipathy. 

The players stopped while Gerda made 
1 graceful stroke that placed her ball ten 
‘eet nearer the hole than Burchenal’s. Bur- 
thenal putted first. His ball rimmed the 
ole twice, flopped out and a foot away. 
xerda holed out. Then the Englishman 
tarelessly tapped his ball into the cup. 

bin’s heart felt a fresh stab of virulence 

he watched the two turn from the green. 
hey seemed to be completely taken up 
vith each other—more so than he had ever 
noticed before. Gerda was looking up at 
3urchenal, smiling, and talking in eager, 
pirited fashion. Burchenal nodded his head 
ow and then, the while he industriously 
ubbed mud off a golf ball. For the sole pur- 
ose of interrupting their last moment 
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alone, Rahbin went to meet them at the 
edge of the terrace. 

“He beat me every hole but the last,” 
Gerda announced delightedly; ‘‘and we 
halved that. I can’t understand why Cecil 
plays with me.” 

The Englishman grinned; his face lighted 
up with pleased embarrassment. Where 
the man got his skill at games would ever 
be a mystery to Rahbin. His huge hands 
and feet seemed perpetually in the way. 

“Why, she’s topping, Rahbin!”’ he pro- 
tested. “Perfectly topping! Just wait until 
next week. We'll walk away with the mixed- 
foursomes championship if I don’t flub all 
my putts. Er—have a drink, Rahbin? 
Beastly hot, what? No? Gerda, you’ll have 
lemonade? And a big shandygaff for me, 
a Beastly hot. Sure you won’t, Rah- 

me 

Shandygaff! Pah, the barbarian! 

“You’ll pardon me if I don’t drink,”’ said 
Rahbin stiffly. ‘‘I’m returning to the office 
for an hour before dinner.” 

“Back to the office! Jove, you’re at it 
all the time! Reminds me though, Rahbin, 
I’ve got hold of a whacking big tip. Busi- 
ness, you know; chance for a killing.” 

Rahbin looked over in mild surprise. It 
was out of the ordinary for his partner to 
take even this slight interest in the affairs 
of the Surabaya Importing Company. 

“Steel,’’ Burchenal continued after a mo- 
ment’s pause; ‘‘strips and plates, you 
know; and mild-steel bars. Government’s 
got to have ’em for the new Burger School. 
I got this straight; there’s only one suit- 
able lot in the city—Tan Liong Po’s. He’ll 
sell three thousand piculs at twenty guil- 
ders. Government’ll buy at twenty-five. 
Let’s see—five, fifteen, that’s seventy-five 
hundred for each of us. Jove! I could use 
seventy-five hundred—just now.”’ 

Burchenal smiled across at Gerda. Rah- 
bin shrugged. He knew Tan Liong Po had 
a lot of steel on the market, and he knew 
the government was getting ready to buy 
for the new school. It was his business to 
know such things. But it was also his busi- 
ness to know that Tan Liong Po was a 
thoroughgoing rascal. 

“Why doesn’t the Chinese offer it him- 
self to the government?”’ 

“FH’m—hadn’t thought of that. Doesn’t 
know they want to buy, I imagine.” 

Rahbin looked doubtful. It was possible, 
of course; and more than once he had 
turned a pretty penny by knowing more 
than the other fellow. But still 

“Tl not touch it,” he said. 

A few minutes later Gerda and Burchenal 
had finished their drinks. Burchenal signed 
the chit; Rahbin impatiently led the way 
down the short slope to where the chauf- 
feur was waiting with the office car. The 
road home ran windingly along the Kalimas 
to the suburb of Goebeng. 

“Rotten year, I understand,’’ Burchenal 
ventured. 

Rahbin inclined his head. 

“Our profits will hardly amount to ten 
thousand guilders. However, that’s doing 
well, Burchenal.”’ A forbidding note crept 
into Rahbin’s voice. ‘Nearly every firm 
in the city is losing money. We are not; 
and furthermore, our position is becoming 
far more solid for the future.” 

“Oh, sure!” said Burchenal, flushing. 
“T understand, Rahbin. Lord, no one can 
compare with you for showing profits! But 
what I mean—if there’s a chance for a kill- 
ing *» And Burchenal stopped in the 
middle of his thought. 

Some five minutes after that they dropped 
him at his house on Makassar Boulevard. 
On getting out of the car, he placed his hand 
for a moment on Gerda’s in a way that 
angered Rahbin. When the Englishman 
again made reference to the tip he had got 
on steel, Rahbin cut him short with a curt 
nod. Just as curtly he ordered the chauf- 
feur to drive home. 

Gerda was curiously silent until the car 
drew up in front of their bungalow on Ka- 
yoon Road. Shesprang actively out, turned 
at once to speak to her brother. Her face 
was strangely radiant. In spite of the Eng- 
lish cut to her skirt and sweater, Rahbin 
thought she looked more attractive than he 
had ever seen her, standing there against 
a feathery background of potted palms. 
Somehow he could not love her; but he was 
proud of her. 

“You’re going to the office,’’ she said 
softly; ‘‘and I’ll not be at home for dinner. 
But I wanted to have a talk with you, 
Michael.” 

“What is it, Gerda? I can spare a few 
minutes.” 

Gerda laughed and flushed. 
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“Why, I suppose it can be got over in a 
few minutes, although it seems tremendous 
just now. Michael, Cecil asked me to marry 
him, and I said I would.” 

““Nonsense!’’ 

it's true’? 

For a breathless second Rahbin held him- 
self in check. The hot color had faded from 
Gerda’s face; her dark eyes suddenly 
flashed. They were so much alike, brother 
and sister! In her heart, he knew, as in his 
own, fiery temper was struggling to slip its 
leash. Rahbin was more than a little 
afraid—but Burchenal! 

“T mean the thing’s out of the ques- 
tion,’’ he temporized. ‘‘ You don’t care for 
him, you said. You’re only using him be- 
cause he gets you into places.” 

“Oh!”’ And Gerda laughed again. ‘That 
was a year ago. Now I care for him very 
much.” 

“But you can’t, Gerda! Burchenal! You 
know the man’s incredibly dull.” 

Gerda shook her head. 

“T don’t find him so.” 

Rahbin looked her full in the eyes. What- 
ever happened, this was not to be! His 
brain, all his thoughts were in an inde- 
scribable chaos. No doubt but that Gerda 
meant what she said, and the brother 
groped blindly for some obstacle to throw 
in the way of her folly. He swiftly found 
it—certainly because, unwittingly, he had 
long had it ready. 

“No,” he said harshly, “‘you’ll not marry 
him! You can’t marry him in the Dutch 
colonies without my permission—not until 
you're thirty-one. Our parents are dead 
and it rests with me. Gerda, I’ll never give 
you permission to marry Burchenal!”’ 

Gerda’s lips drew into a hard straight 
line. 

“T suppose you know what the alternative 
will be.”’ 

““T don’t care,” said Rahbin. ‘‘ You may 
leave my house, go to work at anything you 
please; but I shall not give in. Ayoh, man; 
djalan!”’ 

_Rahbin went back to the office. 

Later, at dinner, Gerda did not appear. 
Rahbin supposed her to be at one of the 
downtown restaurants with Burchenal. 
Well, he told himself, if Gerda doubted his 
statement as regards the Dutch marriage 
law, the Englishman could disabuse her 
mind. Burchenal knew that much at least. 
Marriages in Java were state affairs. There 
was no way around; they could not elope. 
All Rahbin had to do was hold firm to his 
decision. And he would hold firm. 

“Burchenal!”’ he panted in an access of 
resentment. 

Of all the men in Surabaya she had had 
to choose a Britisher! And, moreover, the 
very Britisher Rahbin hated worst of all! 
He would hold firm all right. 

In the morning, again, he ate alone. This 
was unusual. Gerda, he decided, was in 
her room—weeping perhaps. She had un- 
doubtedly learned from Burchenal that 


there was no hope so long as her brother | 


withheld his consent. She must now be 
convineed. It occurred to Rahbin to be 
sorry he had not taken some such deter- 
mined stand a year ago. Then he had let 
Gerda face him down, and all this unpleas- 
antness had ensued. But he held the reins 
at last. Gerda would submit. He supposed 
he would soon have a session with Burch- 
enal; a raging session. Let him come! If 
need be, he reflected, he could now get along 
without the Englishman’s money. 

And sure enough, late in the forenoon 
Burchenal appeared at the office. But he 
did not come raging. Nor, Rahbin noticed, 
was there any entreaty in his manner. 

“‘Gerda’s at the Oranje Hotel, Rahbin. 
Thought I’d let you know.” 

“What is she doing there?’’ very quietly. 

“Living there—since last night.” 

Rahbin could not move. So his sister had 
not been in her room at breakfast time! 
Still, he could not see what she hoped to 
gain by living at the Oranje Hotel. She 


could not marry Burchenal. And the hotel | 


was rather expensive for a girl who was set- 
ting out to earn her own living. She was 
trying to frighten him! 

“‘T didn’t know she had left home,’’ said 
Rahbin with assumed indifference. ‘‘How- 
ever ” And he shrugged. 

“T say,’ came moderately from Burch- 
enal—he rested one ponderous leg on the 
corner of Rahbin’s desk— “‘what’s the idea, 
Rahbin? Why don’t you want me to marry 
your sister?” 

‘“‘T have other plans for her.” 

“You have? Oh, come, man; _ that’s 
medieval. Any girl has a right to choose for 
herself, what? It’s not because I’ve been a 
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bit of a rounder? You know, Rahbin, I’ve 
cut that all out—since I met Gerda.” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” 

‘‘Wr—religion?”’ 

In all honesty Rahbin had to answer in 
the negative. He had not actually lost his 
religion; but he had allowed its spirit to die 
out of his life. Five years in Java is cal- 
culated to break down strict adherence to 
any faith. 

“Then why?” 

Rahbin told why. He placed both hands 
on his blotter and looked full at the man 
who stood facing him. He spoke at first in 
a low, steady voice; then his words came 
faster and harsher until each syllable was a 
snarl. Burchenal’s clumsy questioning had 
pierced his ancient armor of caution. And 
besides, Michael Rahbin now stood in fear 
of no man. For the first time in his life he 
opened the door of that furnace that was 
his secret hate. In the end there could be 
no manner of doubt as to what his feelings 
were toward Britons in general, and to- 
ward Burchenal in particular for being— 
among other things—a Britisher. So deep 
rooted and violent were Rahbin’s preju- 
dices in the matter that they failed to strike 
him as being at all childish and futile. 
Burchenal listened almost as a child listens 
to a fairy tale, and when Rahbin paused he 
drew a deep breath. 

“Gad, that’s plain enough!” he said. 

“‘T hope so,”’ said Rahbin. 

“And you’ve felt that way all these 
years? Gad! Frightful state your insides 
must be in, what? I didn’t know it, Rah- 
bin; give you my word I didn’t. Thought 
we just didn’t hit it off, you know—socially. 
Nothing serious. I wouldn’t have been 
such a drag on you had I known. As it is, 
soedah lah! And we'll split.” 

Split! All right, Rahbin could stand it. 

“How?” he asked. 

“Why, just split, that’s all. How much 
is the whole show worth?” 

“The Handelsvereeniging Breda would 
buy us out tomorrow for one hundred and 
thirty thousand guilders,’ said Rahbin 
promptly. He named a scrupulously hon- 
est figure. 

pra ath to sell?’’ asked Burchenal. 


“Then I'll just get out. You can settle 
with me at your convenience.”’ 

Rahbin rapidly considered finances. 

“T can pay you off at the rate of three 
thousand guilders a fortnight,’’ was his de- 
cision. : 

“Suits me.’?’ And Burchenal turned to 
go. At the door, however, he paused, came 
back a step into the room. “You couldn’t 
let me have ten thousand this first month?”’ 

But Rahbin was already berating him- 
self for offering to settle so quickly. 

“T’ve named my terms,’ he replied 
coldly. 

“Oh, righto!”” the Englishman answered 
carelessly. ‘‘You see, I’m a bit short. I’m 
dashing off to Singapore tomorrow on the 
Melchior Treub. Taking Gerda along. 
We'll be married there. Law’s not so asi- 
nine in Singapore. However 4 

The blood in Rahbin rushed poundingly 
to his head. Yet he had to acknowledge 
this rift in his barrier. In the British col- 
onies a girl over twenty-one could marry 
when and with whom she pleased. Singa- 
pore was only a two-day sail from Sura- 
baya. That fairly simple evasion had 
escaped the brother. His white teeth dug 
deep into his upper lip; but a saving reflec- 
tion came on the instant, and Rahbin 
laughed contemptuously. Gerda wasnofool! 

“Tt’s not likely,” he said, ‘that Gerda 
will marry you when I tell her you are no 
longer in this firm.” 

Burchenal grinned and left the office. 

Rahbin stuck close to his desk all morn- 
ing. He was conscious of a mixture of 
triumph and wrath and apprehension in his 
brain. Behind it all, however, lay confi- 
dence that Gerda would listen to reason 
when she learned that Burchenal had ceased 
to be her brother’s partner. She knew as 
well as he did that by himself the man was 
hopeless. At one o’clock Rahbin went home 
to tiffin. 

Gerda was not there, of course; nor did 
Rahbin particularly miss her. Since the 
time of her first rebellion he had never 
given her more than polite attention, and 
a woman’s hand does not appear so defi- 
nitely in Far Eastern households. The meal 
now served by the boys was as good in 
every way as if the house had not lost its 
mistress. ‘Then, too, she would soon re- 
turn—thoroughly chastened. Rahbin de- 
cided to warn her immediately of the change 
in Burchenal’s circumstances. 
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On his way back to the office the brother 
stopped at the Oranje Hotel. He found 
Gerda on the veranda of a room overlook- 
ing the sun-bathed garden. She faced him 
in silence, waited for him to speak. 

“‘Burchenal and I are no longer part- 
ners,” he definitely announced. 

“Cecil has just told mé—all.” 

“Then you'll forget all this nonsense, 
Gerda, and come back to me?”’ 

Gerda shook her head. 

“You still intend to marry him?’ he 
rasped. 

“Of course—in Singapore.” 

“You’re a fool!”’ said Rahbin sharply. 
“You know what will happen to him; what 
must happen. He’ll be a bankrupt, a pau- 
per, in less than six months. That’s inevi- 
table. The man has utterly no business 
sense, Gerda. A child can rob him.” 

“Cecil is not a business man,’’ Gerda ad- 
mitted; “but he is not going into busi- 
ness.” 

“You can’t live long on sixty-five thou- 
sand guilders.” 

Gerda nodded. 

“T know. But we’re not going blindly 
into this, Michael. Cecil is not a business 
man; but business is not the only thing in 
this world. I’ve persuaded him to try some- 
thing else. He saw a man this morning—a 
Mr. Jameson, I believe. As soon as we 
come back from Singapore, Cecil is going to 
work for the Anglo-American Estates—on 
their tea plantation at Welirang.” 

“As an assistant?” 

“ce Yoo" 

“Then you’re more of a fool than I 
thought!’’ Rahbin made a gesture of over- 
whelming impatience. ‘‘Do you know what 
it is to be the wife of a plantation assistant? 
No, you don’t know; and you can’t im- 
agine. Two hundred guilders a month! 
That’s what Burchenal will get—two hun- 
dred! You'll have no servants. You'll live 
in a woven-bamboo shack. You'll go mad 
for the sight of an electric light. And you'll 
be poor, Gerda. You'll not be able to afford 
anything that makes life bearable in the 
tropics.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Gerda simply. “Ordina- 
rily no, though that would make no differ- 
ence. But we'll not be altogether dependent 
on Cecil’s salary. In less than a year we 
shall have sixty-five thousand guilders— 
Cecil’s share of the firm. We can expect 5 
per cent.on that—safely. In all we'll have 
close to five hundred guilders a month, and 
that’s more than you and I ever spent dur- 
ing any month in the last two years.” 

“Bven so’’—hotly—‘‘the whole thing’s 
nonsense. You'll be desperately sorry, 
Gerda.”’ 

“T am prepared for anything.”” Gerda 
crossed the veranda swiftly, stood close to 
her brother and put forth her hand to his 
arm. ‘‘Let’s not be bitter about it any 
longer, Michael,”’ she pleaded. “Try to 
consider what it all means to me. You 
know what ‘my life has been—yours and 
mine. Hasn’t it been struggle and hard- 
ship and harshness from the start? Hasn’t 
it been bitter? And now’’—an indescrib- 
ably soft light flooded the girl’s stern 
features—‘‘and now Cecil loves me. Why, 
Michael, when I think ut 

But Rahbin laughed disdainfully. 

“Love—pah! Cecil—pah! Gerda, send 
that dolt about his business! You hear me! 
You do what I say or you're no longer sis- 
ter of mine.” 

Steel upon steel once more. 

“Sister of yours!’’ she promptly flung 
back at him. ‘‘Rather you’re no longer 
brother of mine. Michael, you’re despi- 
cably small! I’ve known all along that Cecil 
was not your sort, so I’ve made allowances. 
But you’ve never considered me in this 
matter, and Cecil is my sort. You condemn 
him for a reason that is utterly absurd in a 
grown man—because he’s a Britisher. If 
you opposed him because he once was 
wild—oh, I admit that he was!—I could 
understand. If you opposed him because 
he is not of our religion, I could under- 
stand. But no; you hate him because he is 
a Britisher; because he is not a Greek or a 
Hollander or a Swede. What pettiness!’’ 
Gerda walked away and opened the door of 
her room, paused briefly on the threshold. 
“Tf you can let such a prejudice stand in 
the way of your sister’s happiness, then 
I’m glad to be quit of you.” 

Rahbin left the hotel. He knew he had 
lost. His wrath was like a consuming flame, 
scorching him so that he felt no shame at 
the scorn in Gerda’s denunciation. 

The next day, Thursday, the Melchior 
Treub sailed from Surabaya. Burchenal 
and Gerda would leave the mail boat at 
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Singapore, be married, and go aboard again. 
two days later when the boat returned 
from Medan. ‘Tuesday would see them 
back in Surabaya once more. 

Rahbin, of course, did not go down to see > 
them off. That pair was out of his life for- 
ever. He went to his office, and the first 
news he heard was that Burchenal, as 2 
individual, had bought Tan Liong Po’s 
steel. Three thousand piculs at twenty 


lot, subject to government engineers’ ap- 
proval, to the department of education for 
twenty-five guilders a picul. It was to be 
accepted or rejected within a week, and 
paid for upon acceptance. That question 
of the engineers’ approval was considered a 
mere formality, and favorable comment on 
the transaction ran the length of Chinese 
Front Street. 

But Rahbin was not so sure. He under- 
stood themaneuver. Burchenal had wanted 


everything, a risky flyer. 
something about government engineers— 
and he knew Tan Liong Po very well. Be- 
hind the black anger in his heart lurked 
feeling of dread, as though in some way he 
were still responsible for Burchenal. Ab- 
surd, of course 

But he was. 
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rhe. blow fell on Monday. Rumor had 
it throughout the business section th 
Burchenal’s steel had been afgekeurd, or 
condemned, by government engineers on ae 
count of too high carbon content. An issued 
statement presently confirmed the rumor. 
Just that; nothing more. But it was 
enough. It meant not only that the depa 
ment of education would not accept t 
steel for the Burger School but also th 
the lot was now practically valueless. The 
government verdict would stick. Burchenal 
would never be able to sell to a reputa 
contractor, government or otherwise. 
dint of haggling and seeking out piddli 
customers—something of which Burchenal 
was utterly incapable—the lot might n 
him ten or fifteen thousand guilders. 
Burchenal’s capital was gone, wiped o 
The reserve was no more than would ha 
made easy for his wife those first ill-pa 
years in the tea game. And hot indignati 
mounted to Rahbin’s brain as he reali 
that inevitably the burden would fall on 


im. 
Inevitably, for in spite of all his bluster 


ing, in spite of all his venom, Rahbin would 
not let Gerda suffer poverty. After all, sh 
was his sister. He would take care of hi 
even though he hated her. And he did h 
her. His heart leaped up as he perceive 
chance for retaliation. No way out of hay- 
ing Gerda and her husband on his hands 
They would come begging for help, he was 
sure. So he would help them, and make 
them feel it. No plantation. He would 
take them into his house. He would gi F 
Burchenal a trifling position in the firm 
where once he had been partner. He would 
make their existence a lifelong realization 
that they were objects of his charity; that 
they could not move or eat or sleep exce| ot 
for him. Gerda would have to come off he! 
high horse. Married, she would not dare ta 
fling his bounty in his face. Rahbin act 
ally hugged himself to think of Cecil Jame 
Burchenal without money enough to pay 
his club dues. 

One of those stupid puffed-up Englishmer 


saloon. There, inwardly aquiver with h 
unworthy joy, he broke the bad news ani 
sat back. Gerda must have known abou 
the transaction. There was dismay, butr 
surprise, in her eyes as her hand flew ti 
Burchenal’s wrist. Man and wife wen 
white. 
‘‘Gad!” said Burchenal. ‘‘Gad!”’ 
Gerda said nothing. As soon as her fae 
turned from her husband, she fell to study 


ing Rahbin. Her hand remained tens 
on Burchenal’s. The Englishman’s fist 
clenched. 


“My God, Gerda girl ——” | 
“That’s the situation,” said Rahbt 
coolly. ‘‘You’re penniless, practically. I 
(Continued on Page 73) . 


(Continued from Page 70) 

et what I can for you for the steel. It 
on’t be much. You’ll come to my house, 
f course. My car is outside. My chauf- 
sur will carry your bags ashore. And I’ll 
robably be able to find something for you 
9 do, Burchenal, in my office.”’ 

Stricken— but certainly only for his wife’s 
ake—Burchenal bowed his head. Gerda’s 
‘ead went high. 

“Why should we go to your house?’’ she 
‘emanded. 

“You have nowhere else to go.” 

“T think we have. I understand. Your 
1ind is not so difficult to read, Michael. 
erhaps we ought to be grateful to you for 
ie help you offer, but I can’t when I know 
qe price you intend to ask. You expect us 
) be your dependents. You think you’ll 
take us realize our dependence every mo- 
1ent of our lives. But you’ll not. You 
aught to know me better, Michael—know 
3 better,’’ she loyally corrected herself. 
We'll go to Welirang, Cecil, just as we 
ave planned.” 

“But, Gerda ——”’ 

'“You’ll go to Welirang on two hundred 
uilders a month?”’ Rahbin sneered. 
“On two hundred! On twenty if need 
ea!” Gerda stood up. She seemed to 
emble through all her slenderness; but 
ar voice was even. “‘I’d rather live like a 
ative,’’ she steadily declared; ‘‘I’d rather 
it rice and dried fish out of a banana leaf 
ian accept a single penny of your charity. 
Te’re penniless, you say? We owe Tan 
iong Po sixty thousand guilders? All 
ght. You owe us at least that much. Go 
» the Chinese. Tell him to look to you for 
‘s payments. Tell him to dump his steel 
‘to the Kalimas. That’s all. Cecil, our 
ain leaves at eleven.’”’ And Burchenal 
llowed his wife down the gangway to the 
istling confusion of the great stone dock. 
) For a long time Rahbin sat very quiet. 
ich a whirlwind of chagrin played havoc 
ough all his being that he dared not 
‘ust his legs to carry him even across the 
eck. So Gerda would have none of his 
jarity? Then that was the end! She 
suld go. She could starve. She could work 
x fingers to the bone for that overgrown 
‘amskull. Welirang! She could sit in the 
‘ack loneliness of plantation life, buried 
* the hills in the center of Java. On two 
andred guilders a month! She could die 
vere for all Rahbin cared. 

All that and worse. Sister? She was no 
‘ster of his! Rahbin stood up, in the 
sight of his passion coldly determined. He 
ould let Tan Liong Po know where to look 
‘'r his money and that would end the mat- 


ie; 

'Tan Liong Po lived on the other side of 
e Kalimas. Rahbin left the Melchior 
lreub, went through the huge dock ware- 
vuses to his car. To reach the Chinese his 
‘uy led back to the city past row after row 
| zine sugar godowns, then across the Red 
‘tidge at the lower end of Chinese Front 
‘reet, and straightaway north again into 
‘e heart of another world; a world of nar- 
‘w streets where the car could scarcely 
j ; a continuous cloud of choking dust; 
id choking smells of strange food and 
‘ait and filth. Chinese dwellings; for the 
‘ost part shabby dwellings, ramshackle 
id dirty, with broken windows and un- 
‘inted doors. These, naturally, under a 
‘ick layer of dust. Bullock carts with 
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Javanese asleep on the poles. Swarms of 
yellow and brown people, barefooted, or 
shuffling on floppy slippers. A woman giv- 
ing suck to a child at her naked breast. 

Only a Chinese woman with her slant- 
eyed baby. Yet the scene smote Rahbin 
with the force of a blow. For Gerda was a 
woman. In the natural course of events 
she would have children. Children at Weli- 
rang on two hundred guilders a month! 
She would have to bring them forth as did 
the coolie women, miles from any doctor or 
hospital. For Burchenal would not have 
money enough to send her to the city as her 
time drew nigh. 

Rahbin shuddered. He knew he hated 
Gerda as he had never hated even Burch- 
enal, yet such a thought had power to chill 
him like the hand of death. 

No; there was no escape for Rahbin. He 
was like one chained to a pillar—the pillar 
ot family pride. He could not profit by his 
deliverance. She was his, his sister; and 
no sister of Michael Rahbin’s would ever 
again endure poverty if he could prevent it. 

His duty was inexorable. The question 
was, could he prevent it? Gerda was as 
proud as he. She would not now come back 
to him, or accept a penny of his money; not 
if he went on his knees to her. She and 
Burchenal would fight it out at Welirang at 
whatever cost. A good thing in a way. 
Better climate in the hills than in Sura- 
baya. A tolerable life, perhaps; but not on 
two hundred guilders a month. 

Rahbin wondered if he could induce Tan 
Liong Po not to deliver the steel. That 
seemed hardly likely. No merchant, least 
of all Tan Liong Po, would cancel any such 
fortunate transaction out of reasons of 
sentiment. It would cost penny for penny 
to save Burchenal’s skin. Rapidly, the man 
began to check over the resources of the 
Surabaya Importing Company. 

Hopeless. The firm could not pay Burch- 
enal three thousand guilders every fort- 
night—reporting to him that the Chinese 
had failed to make the required deliver- 
ies—and in addition buy three thousand 
piculs of steel at twenty guilders. There 
would be no firm left. Certainly, just then, 
Rahbin was capable of sacrificing the firm; 
but he knew if he did so Gerda would hear 
about it, and understand, and persuade her 
husband not to accept his remittances. 
Five thousand, ten thousand at the outside, 
was all he could take from the importing 
company. 

And then, without warning, like a cruel 
stab into Rahbin’s very life, came a thought 
of that seventy-five thousand guilders he 
had safely on deposit in the Chartered Bank 
of India and Java. His slight body jerked 
tensely erect, fiercely protesting in every 

er. 

Never! Never! Not that! Not if Gerda 
died a million deaths! That money was his 
bulwark, not hers. As though it were white- 
hot, Rahbin shrank from the conception 
that he would ever part with a cent of it. 
For a full two minutes he suffered inwardly 
all the tortures of the damned. Until, steel- 
ing his mind and his heart, he resolutely 
put such weakness away from him. No; 
he would do his best, but he would not do 
that. Perhaps if he tried to intimidate Tan 
Liong Po, if he came upon him with fire in 
his eyes 

He tried it, and Tan Liong Po laughed 
at him. The old Chinese, yellow as a leaf, 
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wrinkled, and reeking of opium, with the 
crafty wisdom of countless ages in his 
almond eyes, just sat there with a crooked 
smile on his thin lips. In his cobwebby 
office he looked the part of the spider he 
was. 

Rahbin sternly accused him of fraud; 
threatened him with court proceedings. 
But Tan Liong Po insolently shoved forth 
Burchenal’s shortsighted contract. Rah- 
bin’s heart sank as he read it. 

“You intend to deliver?’ he asked. 

“Certainly, tuan.” 

“T shall give you five thousand guilders 
if you fail to do so.” 

Rahbin’s face was hawklike in savage 
hope. He sat crouchingly forward, his fin- 
gers clamped tight on the edge of a plain 
teak table. The Chinese looked puzzled 
and shook his head. 

“Ten thousand,” said Rahbin. 

“Ten thousand! Am I a fool, tuan?’’ 
Tan Liong Po indicated the contract with 
his steel-rimmed spectacles. ‘If I keep this 
steel I shall have great difficulty in getting 
fifteen thousand guilders for it. And ten 
thousand from you, tuan, makes twenty- 
five thousand. But I have already sold it 
to Tuan Burchenal for sixty thousand. I 
am not crazy, tuan!”’ 

Like one chained to a pillar! Rahbin felt 
icy fingers at his throat. In his mind’s eye 
he again saw the Chinese mother and her 
child. He thought of Gerda. 

“Forty-five thousand!” he gasped. ‘‘You 
will still have the steel—which you can sell 
for fifteen.” 

But his chastisement had only just be- 
gun. 

“TI do not understand, tuan,” said the 
Chinese, still shaking his head. ‘‘But I am 
doing as well as that with Tuan Burchenal; 
and, moreover, getting the steel quickly off 
my hands.”’ 

“Then give it to me for sixty thousand— 
the same price.’”’ And Rahbin would have 
to manage its disposal with care so Gerda 
would never know. 

“T do not dare, tuan’’—shrewdly; for 
Tan Liong Po sat in the driver’s seat, and 
he knew it. ‘Tuan Burchenal will sue me 
for breaking my contract.” 

“Nonsense, man! He will be only too 
happy!” 

“Yet I am afraid. I must get seventy- 
five thousand, tuan, or I shall deliver.” 

“Seventy-five thousand!”’ Whispered, 
the words hurt as though they had roots in 
Rahbin’s soul. “All right,’ he said bro- 
kenly, “I shall pay. In the morning, Liong 
Po, I shall give you a check—on the Char- 
tered Bank of India and Java. Is it agreed?” 

“Agreed, tuan.” 

And Rahbin staggered out to his car. His 
eyes were moist in the glaring sunlight, and 
all his body seemed numb. His brain was 
numb. Vaguely, however, he was aware he 


had all his work to do over again. His re- | 


serve against poverty was gone—gone. The 
firm was his, of course; but the boom years 
would never return. His bulwark now must 
lie in the sureness of his daily transactions. 
As to what he had just done, its heroism 
escaped him, for he had intended none. 
When he thought of Gerda, presently to 
arrive in Welirang, comfortable because of 
his sacrifice, he felt no warmth of brotherly 
tenderness. 

And yet —— 

“* After all,’ he said, “‘she is my sister.”’ 
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Why is wool 
warmer 


than cotton? 


—because wool fibre contains 
many more air cells than 
cotton fibre. Air is a poor 
conductor of heat and cold. 
Therefore a woolen garment 
forms an air-cell blanket, 
which keeps heat in and cold 
out. Warm clothes and 
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But Well Protected 


Yale Locks protect most of the auto- 
mobiles that are locked at all. Because 
the majority of automobile manufac- 
turers realize that your car represents 
a considerable investment. 


So you leave your Yale-locked car 
parked at the curb, in complete confi- 
dence that it will be right there when 
you return. 

But the members of your family at home 
are often as much alone as your car. Do 
you leave them as well protected? Are they 
safe from intrusion? 

Begin at your front door. Can you trust 
that ordinary lock? Think how easily aclever 
burglar or even a plain sneak thief can pass 
that barrier.after only a few minutes’ quiet 
work with jimmy or skeleton keys or bent 

’ wire. 

There ought to be a Yale Guard Lock on that 
front door! (Yale No. 92). Yes, and on the rear entrance, 
too. There ought tobe a Yale Night Latch (vale No. 44) 
on your inside cellar door at the top of the stairs— 
and a sturdy Yale Padlock on the outside cellar door. 


There ought to be a Yale Deadlock (vale No. 2) on the 
closet in which you keep your personal valuables. 


And your garage would be something more than a 
shelter for your car if it had a Yale No. 92 Guard 
Lock on the door. 

Anything that is worth locking should be Yale 
protected. Yale Locks are sold by hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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| bunch of bananas swung above them. 
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THE BURDEN BEARER * 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Thus began the wanderings of Eddie 
Breen, a drab and aimless Odyssey. When 
the money in his pockets grew low he 
worked at anything he could find to do. 
But he always worked indifferently, and 
sooner or later he lost the job or moved on 
to another town. For he who had always 
worked cheerfully and briskly found him- 
self queerly numb; he seemed to have no 
reason for living. It was as if his shoulders, 
which had so long borne the burden of 
Diantha, now ached from lightness. He 
moved in a vast emptiness, confused and 
shapeless. And in this emptiness he gravi- 
tated toward the thing that had been most 
surely his. As an artist whose right hand is 
gone may still haunt the galleries, so Eddie 
Breen drifted to the windows of grocery 
stores, 

But he never went inside one to ask for a 
job. It made him wince to think of it. 
And so a few months dragged past. The 
cheap suit became more shapeless, often he 
neglected to shave, he sat on park benches 
in towns he scarcely knew the names of, 
thinking vague and confused thoughts. 
He was a tramp in the making. 

Then one sleety night, in a suburb of a 
Midwestern city, he drifted up to a window, 
took one long wistful look through it, and 
as by magic a reason for being was restored 
to him. The will to live revived in him. 

To anyone but Eddie Breen the picture 

framed by the window would have pre- 
sented no interest. It was the square 
window of a small down-at-heels grocery 
store, which had evidently been built out 
from an old two-story dwelling house. It 
could seareely be called much more than 
the pitiful remnant of a grocery store. The 
shelves were half empty. In front of them 
stood some fruit crates littered with paper 
and a few dozen inferior lemons and oranges, 
while the melancholy black skeleton oe 
n 
the window itself someone made an effort 
at decoration with a flyspecked pyramid of 
canned goods. 

“Tut, tut,” Eddie Breen clucked with 
his tongue in pity, ‘‘someone has stuck him 
with the wrong brand of corn. It'll never 
sell. Poor location, anyhow, I guess.’ 

He stepped back and looked up at the 
house and then along the street of old and 
not too prosperous houses. Open fields be- 
gan a few hundred yards beyond the store. 
In the opposite direction was a car line and 
a better lighted block. He stepped closer 
to the pane and looked again into the dis- 
pirited interior. He then saw that at the 
back of the store a young woman in a gray 
sweater, pinned up about her throat as if 
the store was cold, stood talking to a man 
in hat and overcoat. Eddie Breen almost 
at once recognized that the man was not a 
customer. From his type and the sheaf of 
papers in his hand, and from the pleading 
way the woman looked up at him, Eddie 
Breen knew he was a collector. 

‘“‘He’s standing out for something on ac- 
count and she’s begging for time.” 

With a sense of shame at watching this 
familiar tragedy, Eddie Breen took a few 
steps up the street. But in a moment he 
came back again. He felt irresistibly drawn 
toward this waif of a shop; it called to him 


| with a voice to which his whole being was 


tuned. Even as he wandered back to the 
poorly lighted window, he was thinking 
what he would do if it were his, to make it 
neat, attractive and prosperous. By the 


| time he had reached the window there was 


in his face the first gleam of animation that 
had been there since the day he sat in the 
specialist’s office. 

The collector was just coming out as 
Eddie Breen went in. The young woman 
in the gray sweater scarcely noticed his en- 
trance, for she stood where her unwelcome 
visitor had left her, staring at the cold 
stove, for the moment lost to everything 
but despair. She had brown hair and eyes, 
and in anything but a shabby drab garment 
she would have attracted anyone’s gaze. 
But to Eddie Breen she was not a young 
woman with a sweet mouth, but the pro- 
prietor of a sick grocery store. He was as 
absorbed and fascinated by that store as a 
surgeon by a complicated case. 

When he had finally obtained the young 
woman’s attention he bought a trifle of 
cheese and crackers. 

“Sort of sleety out,’ he said. ‘‘You 


| mind if I eat these here?”’ 


““Why, no,”’ she replied absently. “‘Take 
that chair there if you want to.” 
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Eddie Breen sat down, and as he ate ue 
crackers and cheese he made an inventomg 
of the place with quick glances, while the 
young woman wiped the cheese knife and 
listlessly swept up a few crumbs. 

There came a sudden thumping on the 
floor over his head, and he started. 

““My father wants something,” she ex- 
plained, going quickly toward the staire 
at the back. 

“‘She’s either awfully unsuspicious, or 
there isn’t anything in the till to steal,” h 
thought. 

He munched on. The sleet blew against 
the window, and the door suddenly vee 


A woman in a hurry, with a shawl over her 
head, came in. Eddie Breen, caught in t 
midst of a pleasant dream of reconstru 
tion, did something entirely automatic. H 
jumped to’ his feet, said good evening and 
was behind the counter before he kne 
what he was doing. Then it was too late t 
do anything but to go on. 

“JT want a can of salmon and a loaf 
that Gilt Edge bread.” 

““Yes’m.’” Eddie Breen jumped to get 
them. He knew exactly where they wer 
where everything in that store was, and a 
he wrapped them his fingers tingled ple 
antly. ‘Any oranges or lemons?”’ he su 
gested genially. “‘We’re having a specia 
sale of oranges tonight—very juicy ripe 
oranges.” 

, a: Why, I don’t know—if they’re s 
cia ty 

The woman hesitated and was lost, f 
Eddie had snapped open a paper bag with 
one flick of the wrist and was saying, ‘‘ Hoy 
many?’’ before she knew she was buyi 
oranges. 

He then held the door open for her with 
so kindly an air that quite obviously the 
woman thought better of the place than she 
had done in a long time. When he turne d 
around from the door he saw that the young 
woman had stepped out from the stair door 
and was gazing at him in astonishment. 

“‘T hope you'll excuse me,” he said; ‘‘bui 
a customer came in and I waited on h 
The money is there on the counter. Tho 
oranges need looking over. If you do 
mind I’ll sort them for you now.” 

“But—but I can’t pay you. I can’t 
ford any help just now,” the young wo 
an’s voice quivered. 

Eddie kept on expertly sorting out t 
good fruit from the hopelessly gone. 

“That’s all right. Don’t want any pay 
for this little job. By the way’’—he stood 
up and looked toward the window—“‘ that’s 
a very poor seller, that brand of corn you’ve 
got there. Never buy that brand unless 
you want it to stay on your shelves. T 
women will buy it once because it’s chea 
but they don’t come back for more.” 

She stared at him. 

‘“Have you kept a grocery store?” 

Eddie swallowed quickly. 

‘‘I—worked in one for several years.” 

“Then you know how hard it is. You 
have to buy from the firms that will give 
you credit, no matter if their goods a 
inferior.”’ 

“T know. That’s the way it goes. 
suppose you started in without much 7 


perience or capital.”’ 

““My father did. He was a carpenter u 
til he fell from a roof and partly | 
himself. Then he built on this store 
thought it would be something he could 
to make a living. But his health failed— 
he’s almost bedridden now. For over a 
year I’ve been trying to run the store and 
look after him too. But it’s too much fo 
me. I don’t mean the work. I’m strong 
and I’ve got good health. But it’s the 
books and collecting the bills and knowing 
what to stock up with. I—sometimes | ] 
don’t know which way to turn.’ - | 

She checked herself in this tide of confi 
dence, looked down at the floor, winking 
desperately, and then suddenly turned 
away to the dark rear of the store. Ina 
moment or two she came back with - 
command restored and her small nose r 
dened. 

In the meantime Eddie Breen had ask 3 
himself what business was it of his. He 
could understand in every detail the nature 
of her problems, but what had they to de 
with him? Depression and uncertainty 
settled upon him once more. He fina 
drifted out into the street again, and a f 
blocks away he found a lodging house 
where he spent the night. ’ 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Fine silk hosiery was a luxury until 
Phoenix made clearly apparent the 
important fact that it is also an 
outstanding economy. If rightly 
made, silk stockings will carry you 
more miles in elegance and comfort 
than any other. This most happy 
combination of beauty and econ- 
omy has made Phoenix the best 


selling line of hosiery that the world 
has ever seen. Everywhere it is 
the accepted standard of quality 
for men and women and children. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

But he could not sleep. He kept think- 
ing of that sad little failure of astore. Some- 
time in the night, as he often did, he reached 
out and felt of his coat, in the lining of 
which he had fastened four hundred dol- 
lars—all that he had felt himself justified 
in taking from the cash payment made by 
Henderson. 

In the back of his head had been a vague 
plan to work his way up to Alaska and to 
start in his new life in some line up there. 
He had felt no warming of the spirit at this 
idea; his was not an adventurous nature. 
But Alaska seemed the conventional port 
of missing men, and he had refrained from 
spending any of the sum pinned in the lin- 
ing of his coat. One of these days, pretty 
soon, he would really start West. 

But next morning, after a walk and 
breakfast, he found himself looking down 
the street of the sick grocery store, and 
presently he was opening the door. The 
young woman was sweeping the store. 

“Good morning,” he said in his friendly 
voice. ‘I’ve been taking a little walk, and 
I notice there’s quite a lot of building going 
on to the north of you. Have you tried 
working up trade among the new families 
that are moving in?” 

She drooped over her broom. 

“T haven’t had time, and I wouldn’t 
know how anyway. I suppose I’d have to 
have dodgers printed and distributed.” 

“That would be one way, but the best in 
your case would be personal solicitation.” 

“But I can’t get out to do that. I can 
hardly leave long enough to try to collect 
a bill.” 

“That is so. You’re certainly in need of 
help. Look here, how about your bank? 
Won’t they make you a loan?” 

The shadow seemed to settle deeper over 
her face. 

“The bank is my biggest worry. We had 
a note due last month and they extended it, 
but they said it would be the last time. 
They hold a mortgage on the house now.” 

Eddie whistled a melancholy tune, and 
the young woman stood looking at him 
with wistful eyes. Simply, she had ac- 
cepted him as one who spoke the same lan- 
guage. She was an unsophisticated sort of 
young woman, but she was by no means 
lacking in intuition. She was sure of two 
things about him: That he was to be 
trusted and that he had recently known 
trouble. 

They stood looking at each other, two 
well-meaning human beings fast going on 
the rocks of adversity, while around them 
the melancholy remnant of a business ven- 
ture seemed waiting resignedly for the 
sheriff to step in. Eddie Breen’s hand went 
unconsciously to the left breast of his coat 
under which four hundred dollars crackled. 
For the first time he transferred his ap- 
praisal from the store to the store’s pro- 
prietor. She was worn out and dispirited 
now, but with new hope she would have 
vitality, quickness and persuasiveness. 

“Tf you had a partner ——” 

Eddie Breen heard the words coming out 
of his own mouth and was appalled. She 
interrupted with a laugh of scorn. 

“Tf the store hasn’t made a profit for 
one, it can’t for two.” 

In answer to this Eddie merely stood 
looking thoughtfully about him for a mo- 
ment, and then he asked, ‘‘Could I talk 
with your father a few minutes?” 

Jackson Holt lay upstairs in a small neat 
bedroom over the store. Eddie Breen knew 
in five minutes’ talk with him that he was 
no business man. He had been a carpenter 
of the old-fashioned sort, slow, conscien- 
tious, rather dreamy, a craftsman totally 
lost outside his craft. In his prime he had 
been a tall, hard-muscled Yankee; but now 
he lay like a gaunt shadow in his bed, his 
eyes hopeless. 

After his accident, which had partly 
crippled him, he had started the store. A 
brisk trade the first year had encouraged 
him unduly; he had overstocked, given too 
many notes. He had firmly meant to run 
a cash-and-carry business, but it was hard 
for him to refuse credit to some neighbor in 
temporary straits, and too many times the 
neighbor moved away or went to another 
store. He made unwise purchases of 
cheaper stock, which lost him other cus- 
tomers. The floating trade that always 
flocks to a new store drifted somewhere else, 
and the Holt grocery was on the rocks. 

What with worry and overwork, Jackson 
Holt developed heart trouble and slowly 
became more and more helpless. His 
daughter had to give up her position as a 
teacher in the primary grade of a near-by 
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school. She did the best she could, but the - 


stock ran down, the best of the wholesale 
houses wrote the Holt store off their lists, 
and customers, always sensitive to the least 
hint of blight, shied off. 

When Eddie Breen had talked for a while 
with the old man, he went out and took 
another very thoughtful stroll through the 
suburb. His impression of the night be- 
fore was confirmed—the little grocery was 
located in a backwater of unpretentious 
houses. To the west of it stretched many 
acres of unimproved land. Its melancholy 
was accented by the appearance at regular 
intervals of weather-grayed markers, indi- 
cating that at some time a development 
had been started here and then abandoned. 

To the east, after a few blocks of houses 
which gradually grew smarter in white 
paint and were accompanied by stucco ga- 
rages, there came a small open park mark- 
ing the center of the suburb. It was clear 
to Eddie Breen that the suburb itself was 
soundly healthy; the bank, the motion- 
picture houses, the shops about the square 
were busy; there was quick transportation 
from the city itself; and to the south, clus- 
tering around a tiny lake, was a group of 
fairly expensive houses at the edge of a 
golf course. 

Eddie Breen went back, sat down in the 
square and stared at the little Meadowvale 
Bank. 

“‘T’ve always been a fool and I guess I’m 
keeping right on,’’ he said half aloud. 

But he smiled with a curious elation. He 
did not know what it was that had made 
him all day feel so strangely light. He did 
not suspect that he was a born burden 
bearer. Without his burden he was heavy, 
aimless and lonely. And now, here at hand 


. was a new load, a most fascinating, impos- 


sible, irresistible new burden. Already he 
felt as tender toward that store as a mother 
toward a sick child. On the back of a stray 
piece of wrapping paper picked up at his 
feet he began to make an outline of a 
partnership agreement. 

That evening he went over the books 
with Jackson Holt’s daughter and made a 
rough inventory of stock. Next morning at 
seven he was unlocking the door of the 
store. The Holts, at breakfast in the rooms 
above, looked at each other with incredu- 
lous wonder. God had sent them, straight 
from the blue, one of two things—either a 
rescuing angel or an industrious lunatic. 

In their hopeless plight they had ac- 
cepted him, and in their simplicity of heart 
they asked no questions. They did not be- 
lieve him to be a failure, but they knew 
something, somewhere had gone wrong 
with him. At any rate, he seemed to them 
too good to be true. Laura Adams at 
twenty-eight—she had married at twenty 
and was now a widow—had almost lost 
courage; but now, overnight, it seemed to 
her a miracle had happened. 

Eddie Breen fell upon that store in a 
tornado of energy. He worked as only one 
can work who at last finds that to do which 
he can put his heart into. He sorted, re- 
arranged, threw away, scrubbed, polished, 
painted. He made the best of the meager 
stock, dressed the window anew and had 
the name of the new firm put on the window: 


Hout, ADAMS & COMPANY 
Fine Groceries 


Considering the need of some secrecy on 
his part, he was content with being the 
company, and Laura’s tired face glowed 
over the Adams in the firm name. In the 
evenings Eddie was improving her book- 
keeping, and it was her own idea that she 
should distribute the handbills announcing 
the special sales with which Eddie planned 
to clear out the old stock. There was an 
ancient flivver in the garage which they 
had been unable to sell at any price, and 
this was groomed for her use. 

The handbills brought in a slightly in- 
creased trickle of trade, but the clearing 
out of the old stock was mostly Eddie’s 
work. He was a born grocery salesman. 
He liked people and they invariably re- 
sponded. He knew groceries, and he knew 
the side of human, feminine nature that is 
uppermost when buying groceries. The 
woman who came in with a string bag in- 
tending to get three cans of beans and a half 
dozen bars of scap, if it was a real sale, 
generally went out with these and six cans 
of pineapple besides. And in the afternoon 
she came back, because she couldn’t get out 
of her head what that new fellow in Holt’s 
had said about those special jelly powders. 
She found that Eddie had mysteriously got 
hold of her name and called her by it. Next 
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day she came in and brought a neighbor 
with her, although she had discovered at 
supper the night before that the canned 
pineapple wasn’t quite so good a brand as 
she usually got. 

But she didn’t bring it back and thrust 
it in Eddie’s face, because when he sold it 


he had frankly explained that it was a new. 


brand to him; but look at the price! You 
didn’t risk much at that price, did you? 
And pineapple pie was great, no matter 
what brand you used. 

“Oh, selling !’’ said Eddie Breen to Laura, 
as they worked over new price cards that 
night. ‘‘I can sell anything, almost, in the 
grocery line. But there’s a lot more impor- 
tant than that. You’ve got to keep peo- 
ple coming back, so your stock will keep 
turning over and be fresh. But beyond 
that are your notes, your discounts, your 
standing with the wholesalers. Those are 
the rocks you’ve got to look out for or 
they’ll wreck you.” 

In his secret heart these were the rocks 
Eddie dreaded most. If he could have gone 
to the wholesalers and the bank and pointed 
to his past achievements it would have been 
easy. But he must remember he was a man 
from nowhere; he had to keep dark that 
apple of his eye, the store in his native 
town. 

But he had an asset of which he was un- 
conscious; no man can work hard and live 
honestly all his life and then overnight look 
or sound untrustworthy. 

There were two wholesale houses press- 
ing them for overdue accounts, and they 
were not houses Eddie meant to deal with 
once he got on his feet. But he knew it was 
well to tread softly just now. So from the 
four hundred dollars he paid each of them 
something on account, accompanied by a 
convincing letter announcing the new firm 
and inviting inspection of the new store, in- 
cluding the books. 

The wholesale houses promptly accepted 
the invitation. Of course, the rearranged 
stock, much of it hiding shelves empty at 
the rear, fooled no one of the visitors. The 
books were not much more impressive. 
Under Eddie’s direction, Laura had made a 
careful digest of their financial state; but 
though the sum total under accounts due 
and payable was larger even than the Holts 
themselves had suspected, the visitors 
pointed out that probably much of it would 
go the way of all bad debts. 

“T’m not so certain about that,” spoke 
up Laura. ‘‘Now that I can leave the 
store, I intend to collect most of those ac- 
counts myself.” 

The man from Reimer’s looked at her 
sharply. Laura was one of the features of 
the new arrangement that from the first 
had interested him. He recalled her as a 
bewildered, beaten-down-looking woman, 
but today she seemed different. She was 
still pale, but no longer bewildered, and 
there was a certain definite confidence 
about her. In fact the entire atmosphere 
of the place had come alive with energetic 
competence. The shelves and the books 
and the few customers that dribbled in 
were, as the investigator put it, nothing to 
write home about, but something else he 
sensed in the store which flowed direct from 
the genius of Eddie Breen. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Breen,”’ 
said the man from Reimer’s finally. ‘‘Just 
to show our confidence in you, we’ll give 
you a thirty-day extension on what’s due 
us if you will agree to buy, say, five hundred 
dollars’ worth of stuff from us during the 
next four months, cash on delivery.” 

Eddie grinned. 

“Thanks. But on those terms we 
wouldn’t if we could. I don’t know as we 
would, on better terms, even. I don’t like 
that Orange Ribbon brand of yours, not a 
little bit.” 

“Well, I like your nerve! Here we carry 
this store for over seven months and you 
come along and criticize our goods.” 

“Oh, come on, you know it’s poor stuff! 
Why, in a few months from now I’d be 
giving it away after dark! The trade I’m 
going to have wouldn’t feed it to their 
servants.” 

“Servants! Man, what do you think 
you're going to do, out here on the edge of 
the swamp?” 

“Well, I can tell you this: I’m going to 
buy only the brands that will bring my 
customers back for more, and I’m going to 
pay on the regulation terms.” 

“Sounds noble,’ said the man from 
Reimer’s. And after a thoughtful moment 
he added, ‘‘ You know, we’ve got brands we 
sell to the gilt-edge trade, when you show 
us you’re in that class.” 
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“Just give me a little time.” 

Eddie was so cheerful about it that the 
investigator went back to headquarters and 
reported that Holt’s had been taken hold 
of by a nervy new fellow who certainly 
knew how to make his stock talk, how to 
sell and how to keep books. Better give 
him a little more time. 

“Where did he come from?’”’ someone 
asked. 

“That’s funny—I don’t remember that 
he told me.” 

In between these skirmishes and the days 
of special sales Eddie painted the store in 
side and out. Also, he walked miles during 
the evenings, studying the neighborhood, 
And when he had done all that he could 
possibly do with the resources at hand, he 
once more polished and skillfully rear 
ranged the fast diminishing stock. Then he 
had his one good suit pressed, drew a long 
breath and went to talk to the president of 
the Meadowvale Bank. 

He spread before him frankly all the 
facts in the case except one. When it came 
to his past he told only as much of the 
truth as was necessary —that he had worked 
in his father’s grocery store in the East, 
that he had been a bond salesman later; 
but that he had now decided to go back 
into a business which he knew in every 
detail. 7 

To his intense relief Mr. Siebold did no 
delve deeper into the question. He had 4 
theory that it wasn’t so much a man’s past 
history that counted as what that history 
had done to the man, and he was intent 
mostly on studying Eddie himself. In the 
end he agreed to drop in at the store. This 
was the best Eddie could ask for. The small 
place, with its one wide window polished 
its new paint glistening, its sparse furnish. 


ings ir spick professional order, looked al- 
most prosperous. Only Eddie himself could 
know how hollow was this pretense. He 
went over with Siebold the carefully kepi 
books, and the result was that the bank 
offered to lend them two thousand dollar 
secured by a second mortgage. 

The smallness of the concession dis- 
mayed Eddie, and the second mortgage ter 
rified his partners. After working hour 
were over that night they discussed thi 
matter, sitting beside Jackson Holt’s bed, 
Desperately they tried to think of other 
ways out, but without success, and mone} 
they had to have. Their small plant was 
like a reassembled machine that is all ready. 
to start, but lacks fuel. | 

“T won’t advise you one way or the 
other,” Eddie said to them. “It all comes | 
down to whether you have enough confi- 
dence in my ability to take the risk.” 

There was silence in the small threadba 
room for a long moment, and then Laur 
Adams looked up from her locked hands. 

“T trust you enough,” was all she said. 

Jackson Holt gave his dry Yankee smile. 

“‘T don’t see as there’s anything else f 
us to do. We could sell out and rent the 
store, but we couldn’t get enough out of it 
to pay our living and the interest on the’ 
eras I guess we’ve got to take 7 
risk.”’ | 

The important moments of a lifetime are 
generally unrecognized; and Eddie Bree 
falling wearily into his narrow bed in t e 
room behind the store that night, did not 
suspect that this decision through which @ 
family put itself into his hands was to marl 
the moment of his second birth. 

He was mortally scared at the responsi 
bility he had assumed, but from the inst 
Laura Adams said “I trust you enough 
it seemed to Eddie Breen that he was um 
beatable. 

He had gone through seven years ¢ 
being slightly looked down upon by a wife 
who had tried her best to make him fo 
he had ever been a grocer. Now it was as 
tonishing how strong he felt before these 
two persons who believed in him. 

And strength he certainly needed. 
first year of the new firm’s life was one 
broken stretch of long hours, working hi 
and fast, planning, scheming and figuri 
The two thousand dollars from the b 
was expended with an amount of car 
thought worthy of millions. The gre 
part of it went for fresh new stock of a g 
grade, bought at a good discount for 
from Perry & Sons, a firm Eddie knew t 
reliable and fair in their terms. Less t 
hundred dollars of it went for advertis 
For Eddie knew that he must pin all 
hopes to the personal equation. And abou 
seventy-five dollars more went into an iter 
that was put down on the books under th 
heading of Personality Equipment. 

(Continued on Page 81) 


(Continued from Page 76) 

“Have you got a good trim-looking suit 
and a hat to match?” Eddie asked Laura 
Adams the day they received the money 
from the bank. 

Laura flushed. 

“No, I haven’t. I haven’t bought any 
clothes for three vears, and I hadn’t many 
to start with then.” 

“Then I want you to get yourself one of 
those plain but sort of nifty-looking suits— 
you know, blue serge, or something—and a 
little hat to go with it. A becoming hat, it 
must be, but businesslike. And shoes—you 
know, the sort of rig that looks prosperous 
without trying to look that way.” 

“T know.” Laura’s eyes began to kindle. 
“Tf you will run the store, I believe I can 
handle people outside. It will help a lot to 
know I look right.” 

And right she looked when her new attire 
came home. Laura Adams was one of the 
innumerable women who marry unwisely 
and too young. The most fortunate thing 
that had ever happened to her, possibly, 
was the early demise of Tom Adams. But 
her poor start had left her shaken in self- 
confidence. The first kindly wind that had 
blown upon her in a long time was Eddie 
Breen’s entry into her gray existence, and 
suddenly she blossomed into the last thing 
one would have expected of her—a woman 
with a sense of adventure. 

Attired in her trim suit, her attractive 
face framed in the close little hat, the color 
of excitement in her cheeks, she set out one 
morning on a campaign to put Holt, Adams 
& Co. on the suburban map. She began 
with the immediate neighborhood and sys- 
\tematically widened her patrol until it be- 
came necessary to take out the old car. 
Every house she could obtain entry to, in 
every block in the widening radius, she 
visited. She did most of this work during 
theforenoons, when women could be counted 
upon most surely to be at home. If for 
some reason she could not get an answer to 
her ring, she made a note of that house and 
eame back to it a second time. And when 
she had obtained a hearing she told the 
lady of the house about the new firm, the 
fresh stock, the Monday-afternoon sales, 
the one Saturday special, the down-to-the- 
bone prices. And then she whipped from 
under her arm a grocery list, printed on 
hick cardboard, with a little hole opposite 
sach item and tiny pegs to fit into the holes. 
When not in use, the pegs fitted at the bot- 
tom of the card; and to make sure it would 
not be handed to the baby to play with 
Laura always said, ‘‘ Where shall I put this 
p for you?” and with thumb tacks affixed 
it firmly above the kitchen sink. 
In this position the name, telephone and 
address of the new firm would be conspicu- 
ously displayed. This contrivance repre- 
sented the firm’s largest advertising item. 
But it was a genuinely workable, practical 
article; Laura saw to it that not one was 
wasted, and on a second visit she almost 
ways found that it was being used. It 
was a sort of permanent visiting card of the 
53 nN. 
The surest means of bringing trade to a 
firm is the right kind of personal appeal— 
and the most difficult thing to do well. If 
the new firm had had to hire a trade solici- 
‘tor, half the kitchen memorandum cards 
would have been wasted and 50 per cent of 
ithe doors slammed in his face. But with 
‘Laura it was a matter of life and death. A 
idoor was seldom shut in her face, but if it 
ie she blinked her eyes rapidly, counted 
en and whispered over and over, ‘‘Eddie 
eae you to get these women, and you 
, you will!”’ 
_ She always carried a small order pad in 
one pocket, and when she had succeeded in 
ttaching one of the memoranda to some 
itchen wall, she would take out the pad 
uggestively and say, “‘Our Saturday spe- 
‘cial is going to be canned pumpkin, Mrs. 
ht It’s Perry & Sons’ best brand. I 
‘made a pie of it myself yesterday and you 
wouldn’t know it from fresh pumpkin. 
Wouldn't you like me to save a few cans 
foryou? Twenty-one cents if we deliver and 
‘nineteen if you carry them home yourself.” 
_ Sometimes it was a former customer who 
‘came to the door, and then Laura discussed 
ith her the faults of the old store and the 
provement of the new. She learned also 
be persuasive enough to collect over half 
long-overdue account. These few hun- 
reds were put aside toward the note due 
ve bank, and each Saturday night as much 
could possibly be spared was added to 
it. As Eddie said, their relation with the 
penn be sweetened, whatever hap- 
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In the third month another order 
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was placed with Perry & Sons, and the dis- 
count enabled Eddie to sell at prices ap- 
propriate to the neighborhood. But what 
Eddie thought about night and day was a 
wider field, and one Sunday evening he 
handed to Laura the rough draft of a letter 
to a name which Laura recognized. 

“Why, those folks live over near the 
country club! I don’t think they’ll come 
to a grocery on Red Bank Street, do you?”’ 

“They will if they want fresh picked 
mushrooms at a lower price than they pay 
in the city.” 

Laura looked bewildered. 

“But we haven’t any mushrooms.” 

“We will have on Wednesday —fine ones, 
absolutely fresh.” 

And Eddie explained that in one of his 
recent rambles of exploration he had dis- 
covered an Italian raising mushrooms in an 
old stone-quarry cave. The man said that 
he sold most of his output to the best known 
firm of grocers in the city. He would let 
Eddie have a few baskets if he would come 
for them. : 

“Those golf-club folks buy the mush- 
rooms after they have been taken past 
their doors into the city, and they pay the 
top price. Why won’t they buy them from 
us, fresher and cheaper?’’ Eddie asked. 
any rate, we’ll call it an investment in 

alte 

So they carefully typed fifteen letters 
to the golf-club-neighborhood addresses. 
Wednesday morning Eddie fetched the 
mushrooms, and all day passed without a 
single nibble. Eddie was about to write a 
placard and sadly place the mushrooms in 
the window when over the telephone a 
harried voice demanded to know if he had 
any of those mushrooms left and could he 
deliver at once to the golf-club steward. 

“Certainly! Anything else you need?” 
Turning away from the telephone Eddie 
cried to Laura Adams, ‘I’ll go myself. 
Want a chance to talk to that steward.” 

It transpired that one of the mushroom 
letters had reached a man who was giving 
a dinner at the club on Wednesday. He 
had straightway ignored the letter, but 
when the club steward telephoned him dur- 
ing the afternoon that one item on the menu 
would have to be changed because the 
mushrooms had failed to come out from the 
city, the man recalled a local merchant who 
had offered him mushrooms for that very 
day. And thus the club steward got Eddie 
on the telephone. 

This trifling accident resulted in a very 
good emergency customer—the club stew- 
ard. Which gave Eddie an idea for his 
next week’s letter to the golf-club neighbor- 
hood. In two lines he set forth the idea 
that when the big city store failed one on 
the eve of a dinner party, it was well to 
have a reliable local store to fall back on; 
why not try our fresh importation of 
Gruyere cheese? 

It took several weeks and the waste of 
one or two luxuries such as alligator pears, 
which Red Bank Street looked upon as some 
sort of green eggplant, before one Wednes- 
day brought the voice of a lady over the 
telephone asking to have sent over to Fern- 
brook Terrace before tea two jars of those 
French conserves he had written her about. 
Laura jumped into the old car and deliv- 
ered the sweets herself, and she came back 
with a promise from the cook to try their 
anchovy paste next day. 

It was not that Eddie Breen deluded 
himself with the idea that a few casual 
customers from Fernbrook Terrace would 
be worth to him more than six regulars 
from the other end of Red Bank Street, but 
it was the effect on his own morale—and 
possibly the effect on his banker—that 
Eddie instinctively sought. 

For already, in these first months, he was 
looking ahead to a larger store, with the 
best class of customers, in some busier part 
of the suburb. 

Not that they were yet by any means 
safe. But they were at least swimming, 
and less desperately than at first. The note 
at the bank had been met on time; they had 
paid off Reimer’s and were once more in 
good standing with two other creditors; 
their credit with Perry & Sons was estab- 
lished; and the stock, though still slender, 
was of the best grade. Laura’s work had 
resulted in bringing in new customers, and 
once they were in, Eddie’s friendly person- 
ality and his salesmanship kept them. 

Thus another six months passed. By 
doing all the work themselves except for 
the help of a delivery boy on half time, they 
managed to keep down expenses and over- 
take their debts. It seemed strange that 
two persons could be happy working so 
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hard for so meager a return. But Eddie 
and Laura were absorbedly happy. Eddie 
felt younger and gayer than he had done in 
years, and Laura grew each month pret- 
tier, with her outdoor work and her belief 
in Eddie. And as if the relief from acute 
worry had a tonic effect on Jackson Holt, 
his health improved so much, there was a 
prospect of his coming downstairs soon. 

It was towards the end of the new firm’s 
second year that one afternoon a man 
strolled into the store, and after chatting 
awhile with Eddie Breen asked if the firm 
would like to sell the store and house. He 
had relatives in the city and he thought he 
would like a business near by. His offer 
was voted against without hesitation by 
each member of the firm. 

“You’ve made the place look so beauti- 
ful,” Laura told Eddie, ‘‘he thought we 
were making a fortune.” 

“T wonder. Funny, right out of the sky, 
like that.”’ 

A few days later there came an offer from 
another individual for an option on the 
property. 

“You don’t think there’s oil in the back 
yard, do you?”’ Eddie asked Laura. 

“Why don’t you go talk to Mr. Siebold? 
He knows everything that’s going to hap- 
pen around here,’ Laura suggested. 

Eddie had taken some pains to keep the 
president of the little bank in touch with 
the store’s progress, had asked him to look 
them over now and then, and had some- 
times sent to Siebold’s house a box of new 
honey or an especially fine melon with the 
store’s compliments. Siebold in conse- 
quence had not forgotten or lost interest in 
the firm that to his knowledge was putting 
up an honest and intelligent fight for 
success. 

As soon as Eddie mentioned his two visi- 
tors, Siebold smiled. 

““My advice to you is not to sell—not 
before next month, anyway. After that 
you can do as you please. No, I can’t tell 
you why, but you’ll know shortly.” And 
as Eddie was going out of the door Siebold 
added, “‘By the way, do the Holts own the 
vacant lot next the store? No? It would 
come in handy, wouldn’t it, if you should 
want to increase your floor space.” 

“Tncrease? In that neighborhood?” Ed- 
die stared. 

“Nothing the matter with the neighbor- 
hood, you'll see. If you can get a cheap 
option on that lot, if I were you I would 
at once.” 

Eddie valued Siebold’s shrewdness suffi- 
ciently to obtain an option on the weed- 
grown lot next door; and three weeks later, 
glancing at the morning paper when he 
opened the store, the sight of one headline 
sent him charging up the stairs towards the 
kitchen where Laura was getting breakfast. 

“The Warner people are going to build a 
two-million-dollar factory right out there 
at the foot of Red Bank Street!’’ he 
shouted. 

“Oh, Eddie! What will that do to us?” 
Laura turned pale. 

“Why, it ought to put us on the map. 
They’re going to build houses for four hun- 
dred employes on that vacant land out 
there. Three hundred and ninety-nine new 
customers for us.” 

“But there will be other stores springing 
up right off ie 

“All the better for us. Red Bank Street 
may hum yet. Well, we’re ready for ’em, 
aren’t we, Laura?” 

Within a few months the sleepy street 
had, indeed, changed from a weedy back- 
water to a main-traveled thoroughfare, 
through which all day long trucks moved 
with the material for the new railroad spur 
that was being flung out across the empty 
acres. Then when the spur was opened a 
temporary village of workmen sprang up. 
Long before this happened, Eddie had ob- 
tained from the Warner people the lease of 
a small lot in what was to be the center of 
the coming colony, and here he built a 
hasty shack which he kept supplied with 
provisions and groceries, tobacco and fruit. 

The day the shack was opened for busi- 
ness he turned to Laura and said, ‘‘The 
first of our chain of stores.” 

It looked as if this prophecy, made half 
in joke, was about to come true. But one 
evening, just when the first exciting success 
of the firm’s life was in sight, something 
happened which brought the firm’s prosper- 
ity to a standstill. Four lines on a printed 
page jerked the very foundations of Eddie 
Breen’s new existence out from under him. 

Eddie had been all the afternoon super- 
intending the work on the small new store 
which was to take the place of the shack in 
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the future colony, and he came back to Red 
Bank Street at dusk. As always when he 
came back to it, he looked ahead eagerly, 
and tonight he felt an especial satisfaction 
as he neared the brightly lighted window. 

It was a raw, misty evening, and he had 
worked hard all day. But this was worth 
it. A shine of polished fruit, the gold of 
butter behind clear glass, the varnished 
luster of pineapple cheeses, the twinkling 
nickel plate of the coffee grinder, the bright 
japanned tea boxes. Order, cleanliness 
most exquisite, fragrance, prosperity. This 
was what he had created out of a small and 
sickly thing. And for two other persons it 
was a haven of safety. For him it was 
home. His whole being felt light and warm 
as he gazed through the window. 

He went in, and among the afternoon’s 
mail he noticed a copy of a trade journal 
devoted to news and gossip of the Grocers’ 
Association. For the moment he was idle. 
He glanced at the new clerk to see that he 
was properly putting the store to bed, and 
standing there behind the frosted-glass par- 
tition where Laura did her bookkeeping, he 
slit open the wrapper of the Grocers’ News. 

A moment later he was staring fixedly at 
a short paragraph which had given him so 
intense a shock that he read it again with- 
out getting anything out of it except one 
fact: Diantha was going to marry again! 

He was utterly, benumbingly astounded. 

This was a contingency he had, like a fool, 
left out of his calculations, and yet it was 
the one thing most to be expected. When 
he had left her, hoping to force her to stand 
on her own feet, she had simply reached out 
and fastened onto another man. 
_ Eddie Breen dropped like an old man 
into the nearest chair. After a moment he 
read the paragraph again, and this time he 
uttered a faint groan of dismay. For 
Diantha was going to marry a man he knew 
and liked—Job Henderson! 

““_____ J. H. Henderson,” the paper put 
it, “who is continuing the successful grocery 
business formerly owned by Breen & Son.”’ 

Eddie saw it all quite clearly. Diantha 
going back to their home town in all the at- 
tractive pallor of her bereavement. Dian- 
tha appealing to Henderson, possibly, to 
increase the payments specified in the agree- 
ment. Diantha wringing Henderson’s heart 
with her lovely voice 

Eddie Breen clenched his hands. 

“She'll ruin him! She’ll make him give 
up the store just as she made me! All the 
rest of his life he’ll fetch and carry for her! 
It’s a shame!”’ 

Then suddenly he felt a curious hot 
shame running over him. Oddly enough, it 
was not caused by the thought of Diantha’s 
possible bigamy, nor of his wife as the wife 
of another man, but by the thought of an- 
other man’s shouldering the burden he him- 
self had thrown down. Hestared at himself 
unsparingly, and he perceived that it had 
not been an unmixed heroism, his snuffing 
himself out. To be sure, he had been fanat- 
ically convinced that it was the only way to 
save Diantha, but now he knew that hidden 
beyond this conviction was the fact that he 
had been unbearably weary of his burden. 

Sitting there, staring at nothing, Eddie 
Breen strangely snarled at himself. 

““Weak-kneed, despicable rat, that’s what 
you were! And look now what you’ve 
done! Job Henderson—fellow you went to 
school with—good grocery man, too—keep- 
ing the old store up in fine shape—thinks a 
lot of it, just like I did ——’”’ 

Abruptly he stiffened himself, rose and 
made a pretense of an entry in the ledger. 
The clerk was taking off his white coat, 
making ready to go home. 

“Good night, Mr. Breen. Those things 
for the golf club are all ready to go off first 
thing in the morning.” 

“Allright, all right, Barry. Good night.” 

He followed the clerk to the door, locked 
it, turned out all but the night light high in 
the ceiling. The golds and browns and 
greens grew indistinct, but bright points of 
light winked back from the polished coffee 
grinder. Eddie Breen stood still in the 
midst of the spicy shadows. He stood there 
a long time, leaning against the counter, 
benumbed by a growing, tragic conviction. 
Presently a brilliant bar of light fell across 
the floor from the opening stairway door. 
Laura. He wanted to hide behind some- 
thing, but she made him out in the semi- 
dark. 

“Eddie, you’re in the dark! What’s 
wrong? You’re not sick, are you, Eddie?” 

“No, I’mall right. But—I’m—I’m done 
for.” 

He had not meant to admit anything, but 
her voice had pierced him strangely. And 
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now she was coming straight to him. It 
was like her—no outcry, no question, just 
her hands stretched out, taking hold of him 
reassuringly. 

“‘T don’t know what’s wrong, Eddie, but 
you’re not done for; not while I am here. 
Come in here to the light.” 

In the little office was a shabby old couch, 
| kept there for her father’s use, and Laura 
| drew Eddie Breen down beside her. 

“Now’’—she smiled at him, a smile of 
| entire tenderness—‘‘tell me and we'll see 
what we can do about it.” 


“Laura, I’ve got to leave you. I’ve got 
to go back ——”’ 
“No! No, you shall not!” 


The ery burst from her. She seemed to 

| become a white-hot protest, as if she would 

fight anything to keep him. Amazed, he 

stared at her. And then he knew why the 

new burden had been, from the very first, so 
light—they loved each other. 

The knowledge seemed to come to her at 
the same instant and her fierceness broke. 
The tears welled in her eyes. With a sound 
of pity for the two of them, Eddie sank to 

' his knees before her, with an overpowering 
impulse to weep with his head in her lap. 

She reached out her arm quickly and 
pressed his face into the hollow of her 
shoulder. It came over him how sweet this 
was, how warm and safe. Not since his 
mother had held him like that had he known 
what it was to be so cherished, so loved. 

| She laid her cheek softly against his hair. 

“Now tell me about it, dear; and what- 
ever is right for you I’ll help you to do.” 


Three days later Eddie Breen walked 
slowly into the office of lawyer Grantland 
and paused when he had closed the door 

| behind him as if he braced himself for some 
outcry of astonishment. But the old gen- 
tleman merely looked up over his spectacles, 
smiled queerly and laid down his pen. 

“Well, Eddie! So you’ve come back?” 

Eddie himself might have been aston- 
ished at this reception except for the fact 
that he looked like a man beyond all super- 
ficialemotions. He looked as if he had been 
through some private purgatory of his own 
| and had come out colorless, nothing left 
but a certain gray patience. He crossed the 
| room and sat down in the same chair he had 
occupied so long before. 

“Will you break it to Diantha?”’ he 
asked. 

“You know that she’s to be married?”’ 

“That’s why I came back.”’ 

“Umph! Couldn’t stand it with her, and 
you can’t stand it to have another man 
| have her, eh?” 

“No; that wasn’t it exactly. -She’ll ruin 
Job Henderson, like she would have done 
| me sooner or later. She’ll make him give 
| up the only business he’s good at and be 

nurse to her.” 

| “But, my heavens, Eddie, do you mean 
| to say you came back for that reason only? 
| If you think she’s going to be as bad as all 
| that for Henderson, what about yourself? 
You look prosperous enough. Perhaps you 
had got a good start again in whatever place 
| you were.” 

Eddie looked doggedly back at him. 
“‘T’d have been well fixed in another year. 
| But what’s that? I can’t let Diantha in for 
bigamy, of course. But it’s more important 
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in my mind not to load off onto another 
man what I ought to have carried myself, 
He’s just got a good start. And I—well, ’m 
stronger—now.” , 

The old lawyer peered with the sharpest 
interest at Eddie Breen. It was true, no 
doubt about it, the man before him wag 
stronger—now. A touch of the iron he had 
needed was in his kind face, power to en- 
dure and to control. 

Grantland suddenly got up, came around 
the desk and clapped Eddie Breen on the 
shoulder. t 

“Well, bless your scruples, my boy, but 
they’re too late. Diantha was handed her 
final decree of divorce from you a month or 
so ago.” { 

Eddie Breen fell back from the lawyer’s 
hand. . 

“Divorce! Didn’t she know I was—was 
dead?” ; 

“She may have thought so—at firsil 
I know she wore an awfully becoming wid- 
ow’s bonnet. But when I saw how things 
were going between her and Henderson I 
suggested divorce myself.” ; 

“But she couldn’t divorce a dead man!” 

““My dear Eddie, I saw you in the Boston 
station eight hours after I had read of your 
suicide in the morning paper. You looked 
to me depressed, but not at all ghostly.” 

“And you didn’t tell Diantha!’’ 

“Kiddie, the day you were in here I su 
pected you. I’ve seen men before getting 
ready to throw up the game for one reason 
or another. At that time I thought you 
were yellow. But I sez to myself, let’s wait 
a bit and see what this woman does. I real- 
ized that what you wanted her to do was to 
go to work. But pretty soon I saw that she 
wouldn’t—not while there was a man lef 
in the world. She’s a human limpet, sez I 
to ee So I just sat quiet for a while 
an wee < 

“And let Job Henderson walk into . 
net.”’ 

Old Mr. Grantland made a soothing g 
ture. 

“Eddie, don’t be fanatically good,” he 
chuckled. “‘I studied Job Henderson a bit, 
too. Eddie, he’s a dyspeptic, and he loves 
totalk about it. Besides that, he has a chi 
like arock. Do you know, I believe they’ 
cure each other.”’ 

“You’re just talking to—to make it easi 
for me,’’ Eddie muttered. 

Bewildered, he turned and walked to th 
window. There below were persons, a cab 
rank, an apple stand. 

The crimson glow of the fruit brought 
thought to his mind that suddenly started 
his frozen blood to stirring. He whirled 
around and stared at the lawyer. 

“Why—why, I’m free then, ain’t I?” 

“Free as air, my boy. Anything I can 4g 
for you?”’ ; 

““Where—where is the nearest place I 
can send a telegram?” Eddie panted. 7 

The lawyer pushed a pad toward him. If 
Eddie would write it out his clerk would 
telephone it in right away. Ff 

Eddie seized the pencil and in a hand 
that shook with rapture and excitement 
wrote: ' 


Mrs. Laura Adams: Coming home. Everything 
all right. Order those four gross pickled pears. 
Tell workmen go ahead new store. Business as 
usual. I love you. 


EDDIP. — 
é 
7 
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You may 
think you know 


BUT- 


OU feel sure your office —cut out waste—improve 
is running perfectly, don’t methods has been our job for 
you? That any change would _36 years. 


be just another expense? Some- Our recommendations are 
times that’s true. Not often. a free service. 
Usually methods can be bet- If we suggest certain forms 


tered,made toshowasavingof 6, equipment and you decide 
money, time and uncertainty. to use them, you pay for 

Why don’t you make sure? them. But that’s all you do 

Take your purchase rec- pay for. Our years of experi 
ords, for instance. If theres ence are yours. Use them 
an easier way, a better form without obligation. Our rep- 
or method, Baker-Vawter can _resentatives are everywhere. 
show it to you. To simplify Let’s talk it over. 


A purchase system that 
watches the dollars 


When you buy goods, what records 
are made of the act? Do you write 
a letter, trusting to memory for 
information on prices, discounts, 
terms, delivery, quantity ordered? 
Or do you usea purchase order form? 

When goods are delayed, how 
quickly can you follow up the order? 
Can you check up goods substi- 
tuted, shipments short or over? We 
have furnished that kind of safety 
and peace of mind to hundreds of 
concerns, small and large. We can 
apply our methods to fit your busi- 
ness. Let us tell you about it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HarsBor, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct from factory 
to you. Service is rendered through our 
own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 


il l i MN | 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


We've been making binders and steel files Baker-VawTER Comp ANY 
since binders and steel files have been Benton Harbor, Mich. 
made. In fact, we invented the first loose 
leaf ledger-binder, and now make the only Tell us your experience with Buying Records. 
s-drawer letter file. 
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A good many of those who thought, in 
the beginning, that equal suffrage would 
cure the patient, now believe the doctor 
will have to make another visit. 


Give a reluctant taxpayer a chance to 
vote against a proposition to build a hard- 
surfaced road and he will ask no other boon. 


Henry Stump, whose reticence in the 
matter of his marital troubles has been 
noted, finally has told his side of the story 
to a few close friends. “I got tired,’’ he 
said, “listening to my wife talk about her 
male relatives. To hear her tell it, there 
was nothing her father, her brother Sim, 
or her nephew Willie couldn’t do. On the 
other hand, she never admitted there was 
anything I could do. I stood it as long 
as I could, but there is a limit to human 
endurance.” 


A good many prescriptions have been 
written, but another thing that is needed 
in this country is a campaign of educa- 
tion designed to teach farmers to stay on 
the farm. The most miserable men in 
our town are the thirty or forty farmers 
who, having accumulated a competency, 
retired to it to spend their declining years 
in luxury and ease. Probably the most 
tragic figure with which our people are 
familiar is that of Alex Shimp—who re- 
tired at fifty—standing at the corner of 
Main and Fourth streets at six o’clock in 
the morning wondering what he is going 
to do with his day. 


Shep Barker’s failure in business was 
forecast when, a short time after he in- 
herited the drug store from his father, he 
ordered a carload of ukuleles for the fall 
trade. 


For the information of our people it 
is only fair to say that the picture of 
night life in New York on view at the 
Little Gem Theater does not typify the 
existence of the average New Yorker. A 
vast majority of the people of New York 
are in bed by eleven o’clock in the eve- 
ning, see Broadway by electric light not 
more than two or three times a year, and 
then only on occasions when the perform- 
ance is free. Thousands of persons who 
live in Brooklyn have never visited New 
York City. Primarily New York’s night 
life is staged for visitors from other sec- 
tions of the country, and is paid for by 
them. 


George Gerson, long our leading Social- 
ist, has returned from the East very much 
discouraged. 

When Mr. Gerson, some months ago, 
inherited twenty-five thousand dollars 
from the estate of an uncle he went 
back to New York State for the purpose 
of sharing his unearned increment with 
those who had produced it. It was Mr. 
Gerson’s purpose to divide the money 
equitably. But the workmen who had 
been employed by his uncle got into such 
a violent row over the manner in which 
the legacy should be prorated that Mr. 
Gerson was obliged to cancel his eleemos- 
ynary program. ‘‘ Nobody was willing 
to take one share,” he has told his friends 
here. ‘‘Most of them wanted two or 
three; one man asked forsix.’”’ Mr. Gerson 
has purchased an expensive motor car and 
is striving to heal his disappointment by 
taking long drives in the country. 


Reports current in Washington to the 
effect that the farmers in this section of the 
country are starving to death are greatly 
exaggerated. The stories in question prob- 
ably had their origin in the fact that, due 
to the unprecedented demand, farmers have 
had some trouble in securing prompt re- 
newal of worn flivver parts. 


The fact that Buzz Hopgood has worn 
the same overcoat for fifteen years no longer 
is considered much of a distinction by our 
people. If Mr. Hopgood is to retain his 
standing as a leading citizen it will be neces- 
sary for him to seek some new avenue of 
publicity. 


Young Jake Lunsford, who has been 
casting about for a year or two, has about 
decided to become a snake doctor. ‘“‘Un- 
less the evils which threaten it are cor- 
rected,’ -he has been telling his friends, 
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“the republic is in grave danger.’’ Young 
Jake’s choice of a profession is a perfectly 
natural one; snake doctoring runs in his 
family. His grandfather was an original 
Greenbacker, his father was a leader in the 
Populist Party, and one of his uncles went 
crazy over The Crime of ’73. 


Hamp Ebright, who offended a great 
many people by refusing to loan his copy 
of Jurgen during the period in which the 
book was suppressed by the authorities, 
hasn’t had an application for it since the 
ban was removed. ‘‘Probably it is just as 
well,”” Mr. Ebright said the other day. 
“Their inability to find out what the book 
is about would have greatly disappointed 
my friends and neighbors.” 


DRAWN BY EOWIN MARCUS 


A Definition. 


Our people are settling down and becom- 
ing conservative. The fact that there are 
more than a hundred millionaires in New 
York seems no longer to excite them. The 
fact is a man can have a million dollars 
nowadays without exciting a great deal of 
unfavorable comment anywhere. 


The statistics compiled by those who 
travel about the country show that, of 
those unfitted for their work, a greater pro- 
portion of the people go into the hotel 
business than into any other calling. 

—Jay E. House. 


Foresight 


HEN war between Merance and 

Foretia appeared inevitable the King 
of Meranece summoned his commander in 
chief to a private conference. 

The general of the armies of Merance, 
reporting in his best uniform, with medals 
and sword, found his sovereign looking 
rather troubled. 

“Before we begin,” said the king at 
length, ‘‘I must have your promise that no 


word escapes to my cabinet. They are so 
aflame with holy hatred of our enemy that 
their common sense—which I fear was 
never their dominating characteristic—has 
entirely evaporated.” 

“With you, sire,’’ responded the general, 
“T need not conceal my opinion of politi- 
cians. My lips are sealed.” 

“Then tell me,” said the king, ‘“‘just what 
you intend to do in this war.” 

The general expanded his chest. 

‘Sire, our plans are perfected down to the 
minutest detail. We strike at the heart of 
Foretia. In a month we shall have wrought 
such desolation as will leave them crippled 
for a generation at least.” 

The king, looking unhappy, drummed on 
his desk. 


The Locust—A Very Destructive Migratory Insect 


‘Just as I feared,” he muttered. ‘Really, 
general, do you think all that is quite 
necessary ?”’ 

The general’s mouth opened and re- 
mained so. The king’s face took on a look 
of infinite patience. 

“T will try ‘to explain,” he continued, 
speaking slowly and distinctly, as though 
to a child. ‘“‘We are a manufacturing 
country. We sell most of our products to 
the Foretians. If we ruin their agriculture 
what becomes of their purchasing power? 
If our manufacturers can no longer sell 
their goods abroad what becomes of our 
workmen? I suppose your plans call for 
killing a good many Foretians?”’ 


The general being beyond speech, the 


king went on. 

“T realize,’ he said apologetically, “that 
there is little time for discrimination in the 
heat of battle, but I wish you would do 
what you can to spare their best producers. 
Because, when we have won this war, we 
shall have to collect the cost of it, with, of 
course, a fair return on our investment, and 
naturally our enemies will have to get the 
money somewhere. Oh, yes, we could take 
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some of their territory, but with — 
conditions as they are it is not a good time 
for expansion, to say nothing of policing a 
subject population, and probably fighting — 
ants ve of our dear, jealous neighbors as 
well.” 

The general had regained his dignity. — 
“Sire,” he asked in an icy tone, ‘what 
would you have me do?” ] 

The king glanced warily toward the cor- 
ridor, thinking he had heard his premier’s 
voice. " 

“Hit them hard!” he thundered, bring- 
ing down his fist with a thud. Then he — 
winked and added in a whisper: ‘‘But not 
too hard.” 

“T am a soldier,” said the general bro-— 
kenly, ‘‘and though I lose my head for it I _ 

must say your sentiments are perilously 


treason!’’ supplied the king 
blandly. ‘Oh, no; I am much less ro- — 
mantic than that. lam merely aforward- 
looking business man.” Sey oe 


The Song of the Pip 


IN’T much wrong with Thaddeus King; 
Nothin’ against him—not a thing; 
Honest and sober and upright too; 
But he’s had the pip and he’s had the flu. 


It’s ‘Hello, Thad!” and it’s “Hello, 
Sam!” 

Then Thad shuts up like a sad old clam, 

A-jinglin’ the small change in his pants 

While I talk of the late news out of France 

And the terrible fix that the Old World's” 
in 

And the threatenin’ cycle of crime and 
sin. 


Thad just sits there; but I plainly see, 

Though he listens close, he don’t hear me. 

Then I stop to spit and Thad goes on, 

With a brightenin’ eye and the droop all 
gone 

From the hopeless sag of his lower lip, 

And tells of the time that he had the pip. 


In all the years that I’ve known Thad 
King 

He’s never omitted one single thing; 

The pain in his liver, the stitch in his 
lung, 

The cramp in his stummick, the fuzz on 
his tongue— 

I listen and listen; and when he is through 

I feel that I’ve got every one of ’em too. 


I’m patient, but once in a while I get 
mad— 
Like when I attempt to talk sense to old 
Thad, 
Recallin’ the time when I had the grippe, 
And Thad interrupts me to tell of the trip 
He made to New York, and come down 
with the pip. 


Thad doesn’t remember the joys he has 
known; 

To him life is just one long grunt and 
groan; 

Goud days are forgotten; and only re 
mains 

The sweet recollection of far-away pains. 


Remembrance of all of his blessings ¢ 
gone; 
But the things that stand out in his mind and 
live on, 
As green as the grass and as fresh as the dew, 
Are his hospital days with the pip and the flu 


I’ve tried to reform him, but what is the use? 

As well try to reason the squall from a goose. 

The habit’s too strong. And I know when he 
dies 

And toddles away to his home in the skies 

There’s one piece of baggage he’ll take on the 
trip— 

The tale of the time he was down with the pip 


Sweet peace will abound and the heavens wi 1 
ring 

With songs of rejoicin’ and everything, | 

But I am acquainted with Thaddeus King. _ 


Experience tells me that habit’s too strong; 
Thaa’s voice won't be lifted in shoutin’ and 


song; 

I know what he’ll do— 

He’ll bore the poor angels eternity through, 

A-tellin’ the story that always is new 

Of his hospital days with the pip and the flu. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. _ 


| The thousands lining the boulevards 
‘were not greatly impressed with the future 
‘of the motor car. In the first place, the love 
‘of the horse, an instinct of the human race, 
prejudiced the crowd against the ugly mo- 
tors, which were generally buggies with the 
shafts taken off. Again, the constant 
‘breakdowns did not add to the interest of 
the new toy, as it was called. 

The Chicago Tribune, with ridicule, was 
the only paper that mentioned the race at 
all and echoed, I believe, the general senti- 
‘ment by printing three inches of space 
under the caption Old Dobbin is Still in the 
Ring. 

The four other machines that started 
broke down and did not finish the race. 
‘Out of the sixty-odd entrants of America’s 
first horseless-carriage race only two were 
able to go the fifty-three and a half miles 
with an average speed of five and a quarter 
‘miles an hour. 

In 1914 I visited Detroit and carried a 
copy of The Motocycle of 1895. A friend 
‘suggested I show the magazine to Henry 
Ford, and arranged a meeting by telephone. 
‘After lunch I showed Mr. Ford the book. 
He went over it page by page with eager 
interest and remarked, “I never wanted 
anything so badly in my life as to go to that 
race, but I could not get anyone to loan me 
the car fare to Chicago.’”’ My banker friend 
said the day he made the remark Mr. Ford 
had twenty-eight million dollars in bank 
subject to his check. 


Official Report of the Race 


TYREDERICK U. ADAMS, who had 
L’ charge of the race for H. H. Kohlsaat, 
said that the contest was satisfactory in 
‘every particular and that the tests threw 
those made recently in France far in the 
rear. “‘The Paris-Bordeaux race,”’ he com- 
‘mented, ‘“‘was worthless from a scientific 
standpoint, but the contest of today may 
result in the establishment of good data 
‘concerning what many believe the vehicle 
of the future. The progress of the prelimi- 
nary tests has been watched by thousands 
of manufacturers in every part of the world, 
and there is no doubt that there will be a 
great interest in the manufacture of these 
horseless vehicles, now that it has been 
demonstrated what can be done with them.” 


Several Breakdowns 


| HE victory of the Duryea machine was 
4 all the more remarkable as this was the 
one which broke down in the minor racea 
month before. Under the box of the vehicle 
and at the rear there were two chains which 
broke several times, but Mr. Duryea suc- 
ceeded in repairing them so as to avoid 
‘much delay. This inventor was working on 
two machines which he expected to enter 
for the race in the place of the one which 
was successful, but the time was not long 
enough to allow of their completion. 

The Morris and Salom, Philadelphia, 
electric, and the Sturges Electric Moto- 
eycle, Chicago, broke down shortly after 
leaving the starting post and before they 
got out of Jackson Park, leaving only four 
in the race when the motocycles reached 
‘the Michigan Boulevard. 

The first motocycle to come into view at 
the first relay station, Grace Street and 
Sheridan Drive, several miles from the 
‘starting point, was the R. H. Macy carriage. 
_ Several minutes’ stop was made while the 
operator looked over his machinery. The 
)wagon had butted into the rear end of a 
‘street car it was following too closely and 
this had thrown the gear out of shape. 

Twenty-two minutes later the Duryea 
‘motocycle passed without stopping or even 
slacking its speed. The umpire yelled out 
as this wagon bowled along the Sheridan 
\Drive going northward: ‘How far ahead 
is the other fellow?’’ A policeman told 
him, “Twenty minutes, sor.’”’ ‘ We’ll over- 
haul him pretty soon,” said the man in the 
wagon. 
| At Evanston great interest was shown in 
therace. A large number of people gathered 
near the Industrial School and received the 
first comers with cheers. The Macy ma- 
chine was then slightly in the lead. Two 
blocks farther on, just after they had turned 
north on Forest Avenue, the Duryea moto- 
cycle was pressing the leader, and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the contest the 

ey drew to one side and allowed the 


S 


faster competitor to pass. The groups of - 
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One of the First Automobiles —a Duryea 


people along Forest Avenue applauded the 
unusual sight of one horseless carriage 
forging ahead of a rival. Up the gentle 
incline from Forest to Chicago Avenue the 
motocycles ran easily. Shouts of encourage- 
ment from the spectators greeted them 
along Davis Street as they made the turn 
on Chicago Avenue and started upon the 
return trip to Jackson Park. 

Following the progress of the motocycles 
was a cutter containing Frederick C. Hass, 
who had abandoned the race with the De 
La Vergne machine at Michigan Boulevard 
and Sixteenth Street. In crossing the 
tracks of the railroad near Calvary Ceme- 
tery the cutter was just ahead of the Macy 
machine. The sleigh’s runner caught in a 
frog and the occupants of the cutter were 
thrown on the tracks. Before they had 
time to pick themselves up and count 
bruises the Macy wagon came along. The 
steering gear of the motocycle had given 
out and as the wagon came opposite the 
overturned sleigh it switched suddenly into 
the cutter. No damage was done, however, 
with the exception of a few bruises, and the 
motocycle passed along. 

While coming back through Rogers Park 
the Macy carriage met a hack which did not 
give the right of way. In trying to turn 
out, the tire of the motocycle slipped and 
its front wheel collided with the rear wheel 
of the hack. By the collision four spokes 
were badly chipped and the steering gear 
bent so as to be almost useless. Fortu- 
nately the gauge of the vehicle was the 


same in width as the street-car tracks, and 
by keeping the car track it managed to 
reach the second relay station a mile farther 


on. 

The third and last motocycle to pass the 
second relay station was the Mueller ma- 
chine. Several stops had been made to oil 
and to fix the clutch, which had been bent 
by the rough roads. After replenishing the 
fuel and repairing, the machine started 
again and was working smoothly as it dis- 
appeared around a curve in Clark Street. 


Duryea Reaches Douglas Park 


ET and cold, darkness already coming 

on, and not a motocycle in sight, the 
small boys and the little girls and the older 
folks went home. Consequently when, a 
few minutes before six o’clock, the Duryea 
motor came through Douglas Park, laboring 
with a very bad roadway, there was no one 
to greet it on California Avenue but a repre- 
sentative of the Times-Herald. Ahead of 
the machine drove the umpire, and after 
the good wheeling on California Avenue 
was found he had a lively time keeping 
ahead of the vehicle. On Thirty-fourth 
Street and the first approaches to Western 
Avenue the roadbed was comparatively 
hard, and the motor made magnificent time, 
traveling one pace at the rate of eight miles 
an hour with ease. Lacking spectators, 
except here and there a solitary workman 
on his way home, or the belated watchman 
of one of the ill-smelling soap factories of 


A Morris and Salom Electrobat 


the district hastening to his odorous place 
of duty, the men on the motor gave vent 
to war whoops, cheers, cat calls and other 
manifestations of joy over the victory they 
were winning. Western Avenue Boulevard 
was not so easy going. The path was poorly 
broken and the underbed rough. Progress 
to Fifty-fifth Street was slow and tedious, 
but the motor held to her work without a 
break. As the boulevard was turned, onto 
the final run, on the home stretch the ery 
rang out “‘This is 5:5:55.”’ 

To Ashland Avenue but one sleigh was 
passed. The darkness was on, and hidden 
behind two horse-moving rigs the moto- 
cycle was comparatively unnoticed. But 
at Halstead a woman crossing the street 
with an escort caught sight of the strange 
rig and jumped back from the crossing, 
frightened. On the opposite corner at the 
drug store a crowd of men cheered. Young 
boys began to chase the motocycle and 
shout, but they could not keep up. 

No delays were met with but stoppage 
for gasoline and the holding of the motor 
at the crossing of the Fort Wayne Road by 
passing trains for four minutes. After this 
the run to South Park and then to the 
starting line of the morning was unevent- 
ful. Not fifty people saw the last stages of 
the finish or knew that the Duryea had 
established a world’s record in the capacity 
of a motocycle to conquer even King Winter 
himself. It was just 7:18 when Frank 
Duryea threw himself out of the seat of the 
motor and announced the end. His hand 
was grasped by the few who saw him cross 
the line. The congratulations were hearty. 
The crowd of travelers were hungry. The 
Duryea was wheeled about and started for 
her quarters on Sixteenth Street. 

At 8:53, with John Lundy, one of the 
judges, holding the watch, the Mueller 
motor crossed the line, second in the race, 
and, considering the lateness of the hour at 
which she started, really only twenty-four 
or twenty-five minutes behind the Duryea. 
Her journey through the parks and boule- 
vards of the city proper was even more 
lonesome than that of the Duryea to the 
spectators. An enthusiast might be found 
at some point who had waited all the after- 
noon for the sight, but these were few. The 
gayeties of the evening had called away the 
large and jolly crowds of the morning, and 
only the officials of the race and the report- 
ers saw the end of the great battle against 
the snow and a too kindly sun. 

Lieutenant Samuel Rodman, umpire for 
the Macy motocycle, reported shortly after 
twelve o’clock that the Macy had been 
compelled to quit the race at California and 
Ogden avenues at 6:15 P.M. At that time 
they were only twenty-five minutes behind 
the Duryea machine, and were ahead of the 
Mueller motocycle. Their motor gave out 
at that point, and although they labored 
with it for five hours, or until 11:30, they 
were unable to make it run satisfactorily 
again. They consequently abandoned the 
race. The Mueller machine passed them 
while they were trying to repair the defects 
of the motor, but they could not follow it. 

Lieutenant Rodman was convinced that 
the collision which the Macy had on Evan- 
ston Avenue early in the day with an igno- 
rant, obstinate coachman,and which injured 
the steering apparatus, so destroyed the 
adjustment of that important mechanism 
that after that time the motor could not be 
run at its full capacity and eventually 
broke down altogether. Still, at California 
and Ogden avenues, where it quit, the 
Macy was second in the race, with a fair 
show of overtaking the Duryea and pro- 
ducing a neck-and-neck finish. 

Thus closed America’s first horseless- 
carriage race. 


Confession 


LIKE to see the home team win 
Whatever game they're playing in, 
And any time they lose a yard 
I want to see them come back hard. 
I can’t abide the cultured throng 
Who always say our crowd is wrong— 
Those high, defeatist Sons of Light 
To whom their land is never right. 
I’m no “true sport’; I would not choose 
To see my friends and neighbors lose. 
Though worth must be the only test, 
I want our own to be the best. 
I hope that we’re the best by far, 
And, worst of all, I think we are! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


*Boston *Brooklyn *Minneapolis *Kansas City 
*Springfield, Mass. *Harrison, N. J. Buffalo *Columbus *Chicago *Des Moines *Seattle 
*Portland, Me. *Philadelphia Pittsburgh *Cincinnati *I[ndianapolis *Omaha *Portland, 
New York *Baltimore *Cleveland *Detroit *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Louisville 
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The home with a Capitol Boiler is always a comfortable 
home. You will like its warm, cheerful atmosphere. 
And you will undoubtedly like its people because 
they are sensible, far-sighted folk who appreciate the 
really good things of life. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 
Branch and Sales Offices 


* Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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Talk to several of the Capitol owners in your neighbor- 
hood. You will find them in perfect agreement so far 
as heating equipment is concerned. And you will find 
that they all express the same degree of pride and 
confidence in the thirty year old Capitol name plate. 
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A quarter of a mile below, Fang-over- 
jp had crept through a thorn hedge, 
ped a ditch and run across two mead- 
ows. He was making for a distant earth 
hat he had adapted for himself some years 
go from the ruinous earth of a vixen that 
ad been killed. The earth was in a lychet, 
r hollow, in the southern slope of the 
owns. Fang-over-Lip knew that he could 
each it in safety, so he did not run his 
astest. Frequently he sat down and lis- 
ened with ears pricked, with red tongue 
ripping sweat, and brush swishing the 
rass. His upper canine teeth were long, 
‘ellow, and when he shut his mouth to 
sten they pressed on his lower lip. When 
-e opened his mouth he seemed to grin. He 
vas in no hurry, he knew that scent was 
veak; seasons ago he had overcome the 
2ar of being hunted; he knew that another 
‘ox was in the habit of lying out in a field 
ear him, and wanted to be certain before 
he long run to the downs that the pack 
ras hunting him. But the voice of Nimrod 
peaking at the hedge through which he 
‘ad crept made him get on his pads and 
anter straight for the earth, four miles 


Way. 
| He crossed stubble and plowlands, send- 
ag up partridge and pigeon plover, finch 
nd rook. To delay the pursuit he ran 
‘mong a drove of bullocks, driving them to 
plash and wallow among the rushes and 
rater grasses in the boggy land beside the 
‘rook. He stopped suddenly and rolled, 
thile they trotted near him, snuffling and 
‘ith horns held low, ready to back and 
‘ound away. He sat up, stretched himself 
nd walked on slowly, the bullocks follow- 
ag and stamping out his tracks. Fang- 
iver-Lip had rolled and made them timidly 
jurious to follow him because he knew 
hat they would trample out his scent. He 
bd them thus to the hedge, and selecting 
‘ne thickest thorns, he crept through and 
rossed other fields and lanes before reach- 
ag the short turf of the downs. 
| ‘here was a thick patch of dead thistles 
1a lychet at the base of the hill, and 
‘rough this he leaped; hounds would have 
) follow nose-to-line and would prick their 
1uzzles. 
_Fang-over-Lip knew many more ways of 
indering and baffling a pack, but at pres- 
nt there was no need to exert either him- 
lf or his wits. 
| He lay down on a chalky cattle path a 
»w paces above the thistle patch and 
vatched hounds a mile away. He saw the 
‘ders behind, some taking the fences and 
thers going through the gates. He heard 
ae thin twang of the huntsman’s horn and 
ne answering bay of a hound. He waited 
nd rested while they came nearer and the 
attle in the water meadow blundered 
ound their rushy field. He listened to the 
oice of Captain declaring that Fang-over- 
ip had turned left-hand and run down the 
ale which led to Colham. He grinned a 
oxy grin and rolled with pleasure. But the 
‘nxiety he felt under his self-confidence 
iade him sit up immediately. He saw the 
rst-flighters of the field wait behind the 
_ink-coated master while the young hounds 
ollowed the babbler. 
But Nimrod, Doomsday, Solway and 
‘hunderer made wide casts round the field, 
I ing the hedges to find the broken line 


if seent. 

Fang-over-Lip dallied no more. He 
eard Nimrod baying and knew that he 
ad found his line. The full clangor of the 
ack floated up to him with the jubilant 

_otes of the horn, and Fang-over-Lip fled. 

lis brush was straight behind pads crush- 

ig the little empty shells of snails that 
sewed the turf. 

| High overhead a mouse hawk watched 

‘ently, fluttering brown wings into the 
ind that buoyed its flight. 

Tn a groove of the downs where the plow 
ever scarred the sward was the brake of 
irze and thorn, under the roots of which 
ie claws of the dead vixen and of himself 
ad scratched out the tunnel. Fang-over- 
Ip ran straight for the earth, where he 
hight hide deep and defy his old enemy, 
daisy the terrier. By the hoarse cries of 
ten in the field beneath him he knew that 
€ was seen; the hounds’ chorus swelled 

. He ran swiftly over the sward 

‘hich rose steeply before the lychet; he 
the hump before the thorny hol- 

iw, to see two men with spades in their 
ands standing by the earth, which they 
ad just filled in. Like a menace of certain 

@ 
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death the deep voice of Nimrod, terrible 
and relentless, filled the hollow in the downs. 


aw 


ANG-OVER-LIP looked at the men 

during the space of five heartbeats. He 
thought of the other earth in a gravel pit he 
had been working on at night; he thought 
of running up the hill and over the downs 
to the plain beyond—a journey he had 
made the winter before, during the great 
snow famine. He knew of the badgers’ holt 
in Rookhurst Forest. For this he decided 
to make. His heart contracted for the sixth 
pulse of blood as he turned his face to the 
sun and ran downhill. 

The huntsman saw him as he put his 
mare at the last hedge, and instinctively 
checked her. The slight check caused the 
sensitive animal to hesitate, but answering 
the pressure of his legs upon her ribs she 
gathered her hocks under her and sprang 
at the tall fence. Originally it had been 
a wire-and-post fence, but fieldfares and 
other birds perching on it in winter had 
dropped peggles and sown a hedge of haw- 
thorn, which under the wind had grown 
straight and tall. Her forefoot caught in 
the rusty top strand of the wire fence; she 
fell on her neck, and the huntsman took a 
toss. He fell clear, however, with muscles 
relaxed and head tucked in, and so he did 
not hurt himself. By the time he had picked 
himself up hounds were too far to be urged 
by horn and cap to where Fang-over-Lip 
had doubled. After Nimrod they lolloped 
uphill to the lychet, and led by that fault- 
less eight-year-old they streamed downhill 
to the plain again. 

Fang-over-Lip was no longer cool. He 
ran with tongue quivering and slavering 
over his grinder teeth. Over plowland and 
stubble, water meadow and winter wheat 
field he ran, creeping under hedge and gate. 
When half an hour later he came to Skirr 
Farm and ran through the farmyard, in a 
red rage against mankind that was hunting 
him, he chased and captured one of man’s 
tamed creatures, a turkey, and dragged 
it over fifty yards. Two small boys rushed 
out of the house and pursued him with 
wild, excited cries; a sheep dog followed, 
soon outstripping them. Three hundred 
yards behind, Nimrod ran with Solway and 
Doomsday, the pack just behind them. 
Fang-over-Lip hung on to the turkey until 
the sheep dog snarling by his brush made 
him loosen his jaws and drop it. Seeing the 
base dog, Nimrod bayed in a tongue so sav- 
age that the sheep dog immediately turned 
and fled away, with long tail tucked under 
its hindquarters like a hairy letter S drawn 
inside out. 

The hounds passed the boys, and after 
them came the huntsman, who had a thorn 
tear across his forehead, the whipper-in, 
two men and a young lady; behind, for 
nearly two miles, other riders were follow- 
ing. Fang-over-Lip wassinking; and seeing 
him lie down three hundred yards in front 
of Nimrod, the huntsman urged them with 
voice and cap to a final burst. Four fields 
ahead the first beeches of the forest had 
their roots in the slope of the hillside, and he 
wanted to kill his fox in the open. 

Fang-over-Lip was in distress. His brush 
drooped with the weight of mud clinging to 
the under hairs in a lump that grew bigger 
over every plowfield. His pads were hot, 
his heart slogging blood in thickening pain 
against the base of his skull. Nimrod was 
two hundred yards behind him. He fell 
into a ditch half filled with water, and found 
it difficult to climb up the bank; his claws 
tore long smooth scars in the clay, but he 
managed to bite on a root and haul himself 
up. He shook the water from his coat and 
turned to see Nimrod, less than a hundred 
yards away, with three hounds at his heels, 
running at him. 

Fang-over-Lip stood still with lowered 
head and mouth opened in a grin; head, 
back and brush made a curve of snarling 
defiance. But the water had refreshed him, 
and he thought he could reach the Brock 
holt. So he turned again and’ran away 
from Nimrod with all his strength, gaining 
distanee because the slippery clay bank 
balked hounds. He heard them splashing; 
he heard their short cries of excitement and 
rage. Then Nimrod was through the hedge, 
and gaining swiftly upon him with long 
strides of heavy legs. One more hedge to 
scramble under, a brook to leap, and he 
would be in the forest. Fang-over-Lip 


_leaped stiffly, and fell into the water. He 


paddled against its flow a few strokes, then 
gave up and drifted with the current. It bore 
him downstream; he lapped as he floated. 
Soon he heard the whimper of Nimrod at 
the place where he had leaped; he listened 
to the puzzled note. In his fatigue he had 
a desire to run no more but to let hounds 
tear him and eat him, so that he could drift 
forever in cool waters; but the touch of 
gravel on his pads made him fully awake, 
and fear came back with refreshment, and 
the will to live. He paddled to the left 
bank of the stream, where it was deeper; 
softly and slowly he drifted. Then he heard, 
with joy, the voice of Captain telling lies 
upstream, the full, savage, joyful tongues 
of the pack, and the harsh ‘ Leu-leu-leu, 
get-on-to-’im! Get-on-to-’im!”’ of the hunts- 
man. 

Fang-over-Lip crept out of the water and 
walked stiffly uphill to the holt among the 
crisp brown beech leaves. He did not shake 
himself; he left a line of water behind him 
running from the hairs of his belly. 

While he was walking among the trees 
Captain had returned in silence from the 
false line. In the heat of the chase he never 
lied deliberately; his roused hunting in- 
stincts were too firm and true. During his 
first season he had been eager and impetu- 
ous; the huntsman had seen in him then 
the makings of a first-class fox catcher. 
But from these very qualities of zeal and 
keenness had come an arrogancy, a desire 
to be foremost, and the elder hounds liked 
him not. They had already their special 
friends and followers, yet Captain’s voice 
had a certain authority among the young 
entry of the kennels. He had led the pack 
astray at the stream, not deliberately as he 
had in the Big Wheatfield, but because his 
quality of high imaginativeness and the 
keenness of his desire laid the scent up- 
stream, and he believed it was there. He 
led the pack fifty yards, then returned in 
silence. 

Meanwhile Nimrod had run the bank 
downstream and, finding no scent, he had 
leaped into the water and crossed to the 
opposite bank. He climbed out and imme- 
diately spoke to the scent of Fang-over-Lip. 
Hunting cries came from thirty-five hasty- 
breathing throats; with plunging leaps 
hounds blundered into the stream; a thou- 
sand rooks rose from the tree tops, and the 
wind from black wings scattered the brown 
leaves on the path below. Nimrod leaped 
up the mossy slope; Fang-over-Lip stag- 
gered in front of him. The lemon-and-white 
hound gained two yards to the fox’s one 
yard, and with head thrust forward and 
stern thrust back he bared his teeth to chop. 

But as Fang-over-Lip struggled on he 
saw before him the entrance of the badger’s 
holt, and the path leading to it. His brush, 
so heavy with mud, seemed to drag him 
back. He heard the throat breath of Nim- 
rod as the hound flung himself forward in a 
last burst of speed. The hound leaped at 
the brush; the polished hardness of his 
ivory teeth snapped the air. The sudden 
stop flung him on his back. He turned, but 
the fox had vanished where Nimrod could 
not follow. 

III 

BIG boar badger was sleeping in his 

kitchen, curled in a fresh bed of grass, 
bracken, moss and bark fibers, all bitten 
into small soft fragments. This oval cham- 
ber—which was a little over three feet wide 
and about two feet high—in one direction 
led along eight feet of pipe to the open air. 
The holt had been tunneled, more than four 
centuries before, diagonally into the hill- 
side. Many diggings by man had brought 
it near the light; but there were other 
chambers deep under the hill. A corridor 
led to the second chamber, five feet deeper; 
beyond this were three more. From the 
last two the pipe branched. One corridor 
led to disused kitchens, and the other led to 
the exit beside a tindery beech, one hundred 
and nine feet from the entrance. Two feet 
outside the entrance were dug the latrines, 
for the tribe had a regard for cleanliness and 
health. 

The badger’s sleep ended. He lifted his 
head, sharp nosed and small and black, 
marked with a white broad arrow from 
brown weasel nose along cheeks and over 
forehead. His little eyes peered at the en- 
trance, and he sniffed. He felt the shake of 
the ground, he heard in the tunnel the dull 
far-away bay of hounds. He heard the thin 
twang of the horn; the badger diggers used 
an identical horn and notes to speak to the 
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terriers underground. He knew what it 
meant. He waited. 

The white dimness in the tunnel was 
darkened. Two eyes, a pale green, bleared 
with breath came woefully to him. He 
smelled Fang-over-Lip. Fang-over-Lip’s 
distressful panting filled the kitchen. He 
came to the badger in utter dejection. His 
mud-balled brush dragged on the dry crum- 
bled earth. The badger did not bite him. He 
had bitten other foxes, but never Fang- 
over-Lip. He let him pass into the kitchen, 
although he liked not very much the smell 
of his pads and his breath. 

Fang-over-Lip dragged himself deeper 
and deeper into the holt, passing various 
kitchens, where other badgers were curled, 
but none of them were so big as the one on 
guard. They were the growing children of 
the big boar, and he loved them all; his 
mate would give him another farrow during 
the next month, which would be February; 
there was never a whelp born to the Rook- 
hurst Forest holt in any other month. 
Fang-over-Lip was neither welcomed nor 
resented by the growing cubs; he had the 
freedom of the holt; he crept to sanctuary 
deep and dark, and collapsed in a damp 
kitchen beside a heap of rusty gins. 

The sentinel boar remained where he 
was. He waited in the first kitchen, and 
during the wait he curled himself up and 
rested. He knew by the noise outside that 
a troubled time was coming. His eyes, the 
size of ripe hawthorn peggles, but black, 
blinked towards the light and his nostrils 
worked. Suddenly the ground shook and 
the baying of hounds roared down the pipe. 
He heard the scratching of heavy feet and 
the shrill furious whimpers of Captain. 
Minute after minute the rough roaring 
boomed in the tunnel air, until a long keen 
note of the horn and the voice of man and 
the cracks of a lash drove the hounds back. 
Still they bayed, and still the voices of 
thle a and whip urged them down the 

ill. 

Slowly the sounds drew away, and then a 
single voice was heard speaking softly, 
“Goo’ girl, Daisy! Fetch ’un out. Goo’ 
girl, Daisy!”’ and the patting of the hunt 
terrier’s neck. She was short on the leg and 
experienced with foxes; her yapping had 
driven many from earth and drain. Daisy 
had been riding in a leather satchel slung 
across a groom’s chest during the chase 
and she was fresh. Eager for a fight, she 
crept down the pipe, and came to the 
kitchen where the badger, the fiercest boar 
in the West Country, was waiting also fora 
fight. His name was Bloody Bill Brock, and 
it was a very good name for him. 


Iv 


HE master, in his cap of blue velvet, 

pink coat, white breeches and black 
hunting boots, stood upright and held up 
his hand. He wanted the fox to have a real 
sporting chance when it bolted from the 
sturdy terrier. The hounds were in a leaf- 
filled hollow fifteen yards below the en- 
trance, which they could not’ see. They 
were sitting on their haunches, alert and 
anxious, watching the master’s face and 
waiting the sign of the lifted cap. 

“Tet no one tally, please!”” the master 
urged in a loud confidential whisper to the 
dismounted horsemen standing near. ‘Let 
no one tally when he slips out! Give him 
a sporting chance. No tally, gentlemen, 
please !”’ 

Their voices murmured in respectful 
obedience. 

They could hear the yapping of Daisy 
under the ground. The sharpness of the 
noise was dulled by the earth, but it was 
regular and unceasing. Horses in the field 
across the stream shook bits and bridles 
and pawed the ground; a mist of sweat rose 
from their lathered flanks. The cawing of 
the rooks ceased as the flock drifted away. 

Again the master, on hearing a sudden 
increased yapping of Daisy, whispered ur- 
gently, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘ No tally, please! 
No tally, gentlemen! No tally! Please, no 
tally!” 

The yapping rose to a frenzy of snarling. 
The white-haired master, immensely ap- 
prehensive lest an accident unworthy of the 
hunt’s sporting reputation should hap, 
whispered, ‘‘He’s coming out! No tally! 
No tally! No tally!’’ with beseeching eyes 
and a finger of warning that trembled. 

All stood still. The white-haired master 
glanced round at the pack; he could see 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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the heads only of the front hounds. His big 
blue eyes in his round red face were wide 
with the important moment. 

But curiously his expression changed. 
At the same time several hounds growled. 
The whipper-in spoke to them by name, 
sharply; Captain leaped up and was 
clouted on the head. The master frowned. 
For the buried snarling of Daisy had risen 
to a shrill howling, telling of pain and fear, 
which had ended most unexpectedly in ab- 
solute silence. Not a sound came from the 
earth. 

The master looked at his huntsman. He 
said one word to him, and stared anxiously 
at the hole. It was a circular hole, about a 
foot in diameter. The earth scratched out 
of the pipe had long ago been thrown by 
badgers’ hind legs down the slope, and trod- 
den hard and flat. 

“Sam, there must be badgers in the 
earth,” said the master, tapping boot with 
the handle of his whip. 

“Big boar inside, sir,’’ replied huntsman. 
“Never been able to dig ’im out. Known as 
Bloody Bill Brock, sir. Once killed a fox at 
Skirr Farm.” 

He beckoned the whipper-in, who came 
forward smartly. 

“Go and get a couple of men with spades 
from the farm, Jack.” : 

Nimrod stole up to the hole, and Captain 
crept behind him, with Solway and Queenie, 
Thunderer, Firefly and Starlight. Other 
hounds followed, squatting on haunches, 
while with breath-flacking tongues they 
looked from the hole to huntsman’s face, to 
whip’s face, to the earth again, hearkening 
for the voice of Daisy. It came no more. 

The huntsman knelt at the hole and 
turned his head sideways to listen. A few 
grains of earth trickled on the ribbon bow 
at the back of his blue velvet cap. He got 
up suddenly and jumped away from the 
hole. Bloody Bill Brock stood there, look- 
ing at him. With four lumbering steps he 
was outside the hole. He scrutinized the 
master’s features and then turned his gaze 
to the pack. Heneither grunted nor snarled; 
he showed no sign of annoyance. He did 
not even sniff. e 

VERY hound stiffened. They had ar- 

ranged themselves in three tiers before 
the hole, and Nimrod, the largest hound, 
sat behind in the center. When the face 
appeared he was panting. He sucked in his 
tongue and closed his jaws with a click and 
fixed the small face at the hole with an in- 
tent stare. The red haws below his eyes 
became more sunken. Standing motionless 
except for distinct but minute movements 
of the head each time his gaze shifted, 
Bloody Bill Brock looked deliberately at 
every hound. From Dewdrop on the left 
to Dragon on the right an intent scrutiny 
was made, and back again, as though he 
was estimating the strength of the pack. 
When his gaze returned to Nimrod it re- 
mained there; he yawned; and then he 
came forward, his gray squat body low on 
the ground. 

He ran straight at Nimrod, pushing 
through hounds in the first and second 
rows; he looked up into the face of Nimrod, 
at his bared yellow teeth and the red haws 
of his eyes. He snapped at his paw and 
sank his teeth into tendons and bones; he 
twisted his thick neck, set so firmly on his 
immense shoulders, and threw the hound 
on his back. 

Without pausing he turned to Firefly and 
threw her over. Immediately he was in- 
closed by a hot and solid wheel of hound 
flesh, a wheel of black and white and brown 
patches, a wheel head hubbed and snarling. 
Teeth found nothing to bite on the thick 
hide; there was no hold on the long hair. 
Solway tried to seize his off forepaw; he 
crippled Solway. Then Tunable, mother of 
many puppies, seized his yellow goatlike 
seut, or tail; he turned and nipped her 
through the nose. He knew that they would 
try to hold him by his pads; then it would 


_ eyes blinking; but it seemed that they wer 
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be over, and they would send him wh 
he had sent Daisy. So he ran under Gu 
man and quickly under the bellies of G 
pler, Pealer, Voluble, Singwell, Vagab 
and Castaway. He got clear, and waddle; 
on as though indifferently. It was his way 
of fighting in the open. : 

The pack gave tongue. He went down- 
hill, hounds behind him and on both fla: 
of him, chopping at his head, at his ne 
at his back, at his pads. Nimrod in 
frothed rage limped to him; with a me 
ment like the awkward bobbing bow 
someone self-conscious of his stumpy 
legs among so many tall thoroughbr 
Bill turned and bit through his other fi 
paw. Then he blinked his ugly little 
eyes like someone snubbed, and bit 
paw of Prudence; and turning again 
bit Choirboy, a young hound who imm 
ately lifted up his muzzle and sang, but n 
a hymn of praise. And all the way to the 
brook the rough fellow lumbered, bobbir 
left and right and blinking as though ill; 
ease among the lordly ones; but he bit ¢ 
paw every time. 

At the bottom of the hill his action 
neither so swift nor so smart as it had hk 
at the beginning of the fight. His face’ 
smeared with red, and not all of it) 
hound blood. He coughed crimson f 
from his mouth, for his tongue was bro 
by many bites. Sometimes he turned an 
ran among them, his little, fierce, piglik 


not quite so eager as they had been to p 
ish him for his bad form in considerin 
himself. worthy of being hunted by fo; 
hounds. i 
By its smell they knew not the stran; 
beast, and neither Captain nor Nimr 
remained to lead them. So the fight wer 
on, up and down the hill. 4 
The huntsman was agitated and cursi 
because his hounds were being hurt. Ff 
ran down to the stream, where the kei 
boy was holding his horse’s head, me 
ing to flick a stirrup iron and lea 
from bar under saddle flap, and to kill 
badger with a blow on the nose. But 
badger was downhill first, and the h 
man’s mare, who loathed the smell of b 
as do most hunters, plunged with a terri 
snort into the brook and dragged in 
plucky kennel boy after her. Ano 
horse, a vicious black gelding with a 
ribbon on its tail, reared and lashed o 
Baronet the rabbit chaser, who howle 
painfully that he started off another ho 
which bolted among the trees and cau 
the pack to scatter. e 
But half a dozen couple of hounds, led}, 
Thunderer, had not finished with hit 
Among themselves they swore a hound 0a 
of vengeance; they heeded neither t'} 
notes of the horn nor the lash of t} 
whipper-in. A hound called Mutinous ft) 
the hunt servant in the whip hand, and1} 
turned to the worry. Bloody Bill cri 
Mutinous ten minutes later, after stavii} 
off their rushes for three hundred yards | 
the hill. 
He was making for the holt again, bi} 
his progress was slow as he left red dro 
on the leaves and mosses wherever his b 
ten pads pressed. He limped on at his 01 
pace, making neither grunt nor chatter, U 
til he waddled into the holt again, and 
a final insult to them, kicked a shower 
sand into their faces. 5 
This is the story they tell in the i 
inn at night, of how Bloody Bill Brock to 
on thirty-five hounds and one fox terrier, 
the Forest of Rookhurst, and how he vi 
quished them. They tell also how the pa J 
went home to kennels that winter aft 
noon, as though on crutches. But only 
Brocks know why the mighty boar we 
out to fight the enemies of Fang-over-L 
whom he found, on his return, slumber 
in a kitchen beside a heap of rusty i 
gins—two of which the fox had, years 
fore, patiently dug up when one night 
had found Bill helplessly trapped by f 
and hind paws. ¥ 
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disgusting exhibitions of slave driving that 
he had ever heard. 

“Tt is entirely my fault that we are late,” 
he said, giving his mother a steady, brave 
look. 

She answered irrelevantly, ‘‘Why, Dur- 
land, how nice you look! Are you going 
anywhere this evening?” 

“Very likely,” he answered coldly. He 
thought to himself, “‘Why must she give 
Miss Exeter the impression that I look like 
a cowboy generally?” He was of course 
going nowhere. 

So, having completely alienated her two 
elder children—Antonia had early supper 
by herself—Mrs. Conway found herself 
obliged to direct her conversation to the 
interloper. She had her revenge, 
if she had only known it, by talk- 
ing about herbrother, questioning 
Miss Exeter about him. Had he 
seemed very much rushed? Did 
he say anything about his golf 


clubs? Wasn’t it a delightful 
office? Wonderful! So cool in 
summer. 


Pearl hazarded that the harbor 
was very beautiful, and learned 
that Mr. Wood’s office looked 
north—up the Hudson. She 
must be careful. 

Durland inquired with a 
friendly grin whether Uncle An- 
thony had frightened her to 
death. 

“Frightened me?” said Pearl, 
trying to gain time. 

“Some people are awfully 
afraid of him.” 

“Naughty little boys are,” said 
Dolly. 

It always annoyed her to see 
her brother sitting at the foot of 
the dinner table. They had 
fought about it for five years— 
whether she as eldest child or he 
as the only man in the house 
ought to occupy this place of 
honor. 

“T’m not afraid of him,” said 
Durland. 

“Oh, are you a naughty little 
boy?” said Dolly, laughing in an 
irritating way. 

Mrs. Conway, to avert war, be- 
gan talking about the day’s 
schedule—the problem of how to 
work in a few lessons without 
interfering with any of the more 
important pleasures of her chil- 
dren. 

‘“‘Antonia first, I think. 
Wouldn’t that be your idea, 
Dolly—Antonia at half past 
nine? Dolly and Durland some- 
times sleep rather late—so good 
for them, I think—but Antonia 
is up early. She reads sometimes 
from five o’clock. She reads a 
great deal—everything.”’ 

“Quite the little genius, ac- 
cording to mother,’ said Dolly. 

“She is clever,’’ answered Mrs. 
Conway passionately. ‘‘I don’t 
know why you two are always so 
disagreeable about your little 
sister.” 

“Because you spoil her so, 
mother,” said Dolly. 

‘““Because she’s so dirty, 
mother,” said Durland. 

Mrs. Conway made this attack a means 
of aligning herself with her children against 
the governess. 

“Oh, well,” she said, ‘‘that is all going to 
be changed now. Miss Exeter is going to 
make us all over. Antonia is to be clean 
and tidy, though why in the world your 
uncle thinks it desirable for a child of eleven 
to think of nothing but clothes I can’t see. 
And Durland is to be made into a mathe- 
matician. I suppose I’m very ignorant, 
but I never could see what good algebra 
does a person—all about grayhounds leap- 
ing after hares, and men doing pieces of 
work at seventy-five cents a day. I wish I 

could find some like that. Poor Durland, 
like so many people with a creative turn of 
mind, simply cannot do mathematics.” 

“More people than creative geniuses are 
poor at mathematics,” said Pearl genially; 
and Durland, afraid that she would identify 
him with his mother in this ridiculous point 
of view, looked into those pools of gray 
light and said modestly that he was just a 
dub at problems. 
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“Then at half past eleven,” Mrs. Con- 
way went on, “‘you’ll be free to take Antonia 
to the beach—the public beach, where she 
likes to get a swim and see her little friends.” 

“Fight a round or two with her little 
enemies,’’ said her brother. 

“‘She’s only fought once this summer,” 
said his mother. ‘‘And I for one think she 
was perfectly right. Maud is the most 
annoying child—ugly and impertinent like 
her mother, and very badly brought up.” 

“Well, that’s not a patch on what they 
think about An- 
tonia,’’ said Dur- 
land, and he 
turned to Miss 
Exeter. ‘‘Gee, it 
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“It May be Easier for You, But Not for Us. 


was great! This Maud child said something 
rude about Antonia’s bare feet, and she 
sailed in and landed her one on the jaw; 
and they fought so that the nurses and 
governesses all ran screaming away and the 
life-saving men had to come in and separate 
them.” 

Mrs. Conway hated this story about her 
youngest child. 

She rose from table in order to interrupt 
it, observing that Durland needn’t worry, 
as now they were all going to be made 
perfect. 

Pearl on the whole felt encouraged. Au- 
gusta, with all her efficiency, could not have 
swung this job, she thought. It required a 
solid, almost irrational good temper, which 
Augusta did not possess. Mrs. Conway 
would have rendered Augusta acid and 
powerless in one evening. Pearl was not so 
efficient in certain ways, but she had good 
temper and a robust will. 

She and Durland went into the sitting 
room while Mrs. Conway was getting Dolly 
off to her bridge party. Durland did what, 


alas, men have been doing for many cen- 
turies—he attempted to impress the object 
of his affection by doing one of the things 
most certain to alienate her. He stood be- 
fore her, lighting a cigarette, shaking the 
match deliberately in the air, his legs rather 
wide apart. Pearl, who had sunk into a 
nice deep chair, sprang up and put her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“‘Oh, don’t smoke,”’ she said. 

Hundreds of women had said that to 
him. Even the lovely Caroline Temple— 
his former 
love—hadsaid 
that her par- 
ents had for- 
bidden her to 
have him at 
the house on 
account of his 
smoking; such 
a bad example. 


We Have to Suffer’ 


“Caroline,” he had said quietly, “simply 
do openly what all the others do secretly.” 

He had not wavered about it. Neither 
had her parents. He and Caroline met at 
the tennis club and at the beach—no longer 
at her house. But he had never thought of 
changing his habits. His cigarette was to 
him what a car is to a theatrical star—a 
symbol of greatness. He was firm now, 
even under the pleading of a new idol. 

“T’m afraid I can’t give it up,” he said. 
“T’m afraid it has too much of a grip on 
me for that.” 

He frowned as one who, looking inward, 
saw nothing but vice and ruin. He was 
disappointed to find that she just let it 
drop—as if she were not vitally interested 
in saving him. But before he had time to 
commit the natural mistake of asking her 
why she did not rescue him from his worse 
self, his mother came back into the room. 

Her first words were, ‘‘ Do you think that 
a good picture of my brother?” 

Something mocking and teasing in her 
tone unnerved Pearl a little; so that instead 
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of following the direction of Mrs. Conway’ 
eyes she said rather wildly, “Where?” — 

Durland came to her rescue by politely 
giving her a large silver frame in which wa 
the photograph of a man she was prepare 
to admire, and so she did admire him—s 
much that something tense was apparen 
as she gazed into those China-blue eyes 
which looked—if one had not had privat 
information—as if they were brown. 

Mrs. Conway watched with sly amuse 
ment. The mocking quality in her questio) 
had not arisen, as Pearl half feared, fror 
any doubt as to the new governess’ identity 
but rather from the suspicion that ther 
was more between her brother and thi 
lovely creature than had been confessec 
Like many gentle sweet people, Edna Cor 
way was extremely suspicious; her min 
ran rapidly over a situation, examinin 
though not necessarily believing all th 
darkest possibilities. She did not actuall, 
suspect her brother of finding a safe hom 
for a dangerous girl during his absence, bu 
she did say to herself—perhaps not ur 
naturally, ‘“‘There’s more in this than meet 
the eye.” 

A voice from the piazza called, “Di 
Anthony’s pearl arrive?’’ And a womani 
evening dress entered. ¢ 

“Yes, Cora, this is she,” sai 
Mrs. Conway, and she adde 
with a certain hint of malie 
““You ought to know eae 
other—both so consecrated 1 
doing whatever Anthony wani 
done. Miss Exeter, Miss We 
lington.” 

Miss Wellington’s emotior 
were clearly written on her fae 
She had been in love with Ai 
thony ever since he succeede 
This which sounds like a parad¢ 
was the simple truth. To he 
success was not necessaril 
financial—though Wood’s ‘ha 
had this agreeable aspect— 
importance and preéminent 
were to her as essential elemen 
in male attraction as femini 
beauty is to most men. Whe 
she was eighteen and Anth 
still in the School of Mines the 
had been sentimental sceni 
which had left her cold. Sheo 
casionally referred to them } 
“the time when you thougl 
you wanted to marry me,” ar 
he did not contradict her. F 
had thought he did. Hestilla: 
mired her—she was elegant 
appearance, beautifully dresse 
competent in all the practic 
aspects of life. If she had ma 
ried someone else he would ha’ 


you and I 
would have said it until afters 
was safely married. 

She had, however, no inte 
tion of marrying anyone else 
for the simple reason th 
Anthony was by far the me 
attractive man of importan 
that she knew. Her feelings 
discovering Pearl—the you 
person she had heard describ 
as being of merely pleasing a} 
pearance—to be an exubera 
beauty, and discovering ‘her, moreovi 
staring sentimentally at Anthony’s pictul 
were not suspicions; she had the convicti 
of disaster. She couldn’t be cordial; a! 
Pearl, who had the kind of sensitiven¢ 
that comes from generosity, not from eg 
tism, saw that the moment had come for h’ 
to go upstairs and write her first letter 
the man whose face she liked so much. | 

She had always been a poor correspon! 
ent. She had never enjoyed writing befo) 
but now the idea of pouring herself out. 
or rather not herself, but her observation’ 
a situation in which he was vitally inté 
ested—delighted her. All of us, it has be! 
said, can write well if we have somethil 
interesting to say. What Pearl had to s/ 
could not fail to be interesting to the m! 
she was writing to. There was no moti 
for caution. At last she had found a m! 
with whom she could be candid and natur- 
Late into the night the sound of a portal’ 
typewriter could be heard ticking from 


room of the new governess. ; 
(Continued on Page 101) + 
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It was not easy to put a routine into 
peration in the Conway household. At 
half past nine, the hour set for Antonia’s 
‘lessons, Antonia was nowhere to be found. 
Pearl at last ventured to tap at Mrs. Con- 


Pearl saw that codperation was unlikely, 

hostility probable, and withdrew. 
Durland, her second pupil, presented 

himself a little ahead of time. He came 


e was sitting beside her, leaning his head 
m his hand and staring at her in a maze of 
dmiration. 

Suddenly he said, “‘ Do you like teaching, 
Wiss Exeter?”’ 
“T like teaching girls,’’ she answered 
vith a quick inspiration. 

He drove his unwilling intelligence to 
ake in this incredible statement. 

“Girls,”’ he said, opening his honest blue 
yes pend wrinkling his forehead. ‘‘Why 

s ” 


“They’re so much cleverer than boys.” 
| She tossed it off as if it were a well-known 
en peerally admitted fact. He was gentle 
| er. 

people think just the opposite,” he 
aid. 


“think you’re wrong about that, really,” 
Durland said. ‘‘I think anyone—even a 
ery just man like Uncle Anthony—would 
ay that women can’t think, at least not 
‘ke men.” 

! “Would he, indeed?” said Pearl. ‘Well, 
don’t know him; but he may be the kind 
{ man who prefers inferior people of both 
exes.” 

' Durland was leaning his head on his 
‘and, looking wistfully into her face for a 
ign of relenting. 

“Of course,” he said, 


k 


“you are very 
nusual. You must not judge other women 
oy yourself YY 
| “Iwas fifteenth in my class,”’ said Pearl. 
Quite stupid compared to the others; but 
ven I never had any trouble with algebra. 
put my mind on it. That’s the trouble 
vith boys—they’re so scattered.” 
| This was cruel, considering who had 
ttered him; but like many cruelties it 
yorked. 
_ As the hour finished, Dolly came down- 
tairs and said, without looking at anyone, 
‘hat she herself was going immediately in 
lhe motor to Shinnecock for her golf lesson 


ested, had been crabbing since dawn, ap- 


ow her a moment for changing; and so, 
Topping her crabs and nets on the piazza, 
ntonia and Miss Exeter got into the car 
jfter Dolly, and were duly dropped at the 
‘jttle group of dark-red bathing houses that 
med the entrance to the public beach. 

Pearl found the child, in spite of her 
‘lersonal untidiness, a most agreeable com- 
anion. She had read widely and with 
‘\Magination. She knew a great deal of 
oetry—rather martial poetry—by heart; 
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all of Horatius, for instance, which she said 
she usually recited to herself in the dentist’s 
chair and from which she gained comfort. 

They were walking up the wide steps to 
the bathing house as she spoke, and she 
stopped and bent down to examine a boy’s 
bicycle—she was a connoisseur of bicycles. 

They came in sight of the beach now—all 
set out with bright-colored umbrellas like 
gay poisonous mushrooms. It was the 
hour when the beach was given over to 
children. 

Pearl was thinking that it looked very 
pretty, when once again she heard Antonia’s 
clarion voice break out at her elbow. 

“Hi, there, you kids! Leave that fort 
alone! It’s mine!” 

She darted down the narrow boardwalk 
toward an immense hole in the sand, scat- 
tering a band of neatly dressed children, 
much as the effete Romans were scattered 
by the first onslaught of the northern 
barbarians. Pearl could not help laughing 
as she saw children run to their governesses 
or snatched back by their nurses; but the 
next moment she was sorry, for she saw 
that it was being said in various tongues 
that Antonia was quite the worst brought- 
up child in the world. Pearl was nothing if 
not a partisan, and she was already com- 
pletely on Antonia’s side. 

She and Antonia were supposed to bathe 
early so as to leave the two Conway bath- 
houses free for Mrs. Conway and Dolly 
when they appeared at a later and more 
fashionable hour. ‘‘Everything in our 
family is done for Dolly,’ said Antonia 
when she was finally dragged out of the 
water. ‘It makes me tired the way mother 
indulges every whim of hers.” 

Rebellious or not, however, Antonia was 
dressed—as much dressed as she ever was, 
which was about three-quarters as much as 
other little girls—by half after twelve. 

She and Pearl went back to the beach 
and sat down under the red-and-black- 
striped umbrella which the life-saving man 
had stuck in the sand for them as if he were 
about to do a pole vault with it. And pres- 
ently Durland, ready for his swim, came 
and plopped down beside them, and im- 
mediately a girl in a one-piece tomato- 
colored bathing dress rose from another 
part of the beach and came and sat on the 
other side of him. 

Antonia, with a thin brown arm, still 
smelling very slightly of crabs in spite of 
her swim, clasped about Pearl’s neck, blew 
in her governess’ ear the information that 
this was Caroline Temple, Durland’s best 
girl. Like so many courtships, this one, to 
the outside world, seemed to be carried on 
principally by the lady. She neither looked 
at nor spoke to Pearl and Antonia. 

To Durland she said, ‘Shall we go in 
now?” 

Durland was digging a small hole near 
Miss Exeter’s hand; his shoulder was turned 
to Caroline and he did not shift it as he re- 
plied, “‘You can if you like.” 

There was a pause. Apparently she 
didn’t like, for she did not move, and after 
a time she said in the same tone of lowered 
confidence, “I have the car here. I’ll drive 
you home.” 

“Thanks,” said Durland. 
bicycle.’”’ Another pause. 

“Shall we play tennis this afternoon?’ 

“T may,” answered Durland. 

Pearl began to feel her sex pride wounded. 
She bent forward, and beaming upon the 
newcomer, she said, “‘ You play tennis?” 

Caroline just glanced at her. 

“Of course I do,”’ she said. 

She had not the smallest intention of 
being rude, for she was a sweet-tempered 
child; even less did it occur to her to be 
jealous of an elderly woman of twenty-four; 
but her mind, concentrated upon the pur- 
suit of Durland, was rendered irritable by 
inconsequential interruptions. Durland, 
however, though no critic of manners, was 
aware that a gesture of friendship from a 
goddess had not been gratefully received. 

“You might be civil about it,” he said, 
and then looking up at Pearl, he asked in a 
softened tone of adoration whether she 
would like to play tennis that afternoon. 

“Doubles?”’ said Caroline, 2s if this 
were, of course, possible though utterly un- 
desirable. 

“Would you like to play doubles?’’ Dur- 
land asked again. 

“Tf it is convenient to your mother,” 
said Pearl. 

Durland dismissed such an idea as re- 
pellent to him and, glancing over his shoul- 
der to Caroline, he said, “All right. Miss 
Exeter and I will play you—if you can get 
a fourth.” 
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It was not the way Caroline had designed 
the set and she said so. She said clearly 
and rather complainingly that she had ex- 
pected to play with Durland, and yet she 
did not seem wounded so much as thwarted. 

“T’m sure I don’t know whom I can get,” 
she said. 

“T suppose you can get the faithful 
Wally—anyone can get Wally.” 

“T thought you did not like Wally.” 

“T?” said Durland, as if it were far be- 
neath him ever to have been aware of 
Wally’s existence; and without any further 
answer he got up and walked into the 
Atlantic so suddenly that Miss Temple, 
scrambling as rapidly as possible to her 
feet, was several yards behind him as he 
dived into his first wave. 

“TIsn’t she pretty?” said Antonia. ‘‘She’s 
been his best girl for two summers.”’ 

“T don’t think he’s very nice to her,” 
said Pearl. 

“Well,” said Antonia, giving one of her 
little shakes of the head, ‘‘it would seem 
wonderful to me if Durlie spoke to me at 
all. However, it may be over. Like what 
Shakspere says—one foot on land. Next 
time I have a chance I’ll look and see if her 
picture is still in the back of his watch.” 

Presently they were back in the same 
order—Durland first, and Miss Temple 
following. He sat dripping, and taking a 
cigarette from a package he had left on the 
sand, he began groping for a match. 

“Oh, Durland,” said Miss Temple, ‘I 
do wish you wouldn’t smoke. It isn’t good 
for you. Itlookssobadly.’”’ Durland gave 
a short laugh that seemed to say that if 
he had regarded public opinion he would 
have made of life a very different thing. In 
her distress Caroline turned to the stranger 
whose presence she had so far refused to 
acknowledge. ‘Don’t you think it’s wrong 
for him to smoke?”’ she said. 

It was Pearl’s moment. 

“Why, no,” she answered, “I can’t see 
anything wrong about it.” 

She put out a lazy hand and took one 
from the little paper envelope. Durland’s 
hand, with the match in it, was arrested. 

“But—you’re not going to smoke— 
here? On the public beach?”’ 

“Isn’t it allowed?”’ asked Pearl, all in- 
nocence. “It must be—you are smoking. 
Let me have a match.” 

“T haven’t a match,” he said, and threw 
away his own cigarette so that she could 
not get a light from that. It was an impor- 
tant moment in his life. He thought rap- 
idly. “I hope you won’t think me fresh or 
anything,” he said, “‘but I don’t think a 
governess ought to smoke, if you know 
what I mean—not in public anyhow.” 

She wasn’t angry, only thoughtful. 

“Well, that’s only your opinion.” 

It touched him that she knew so little of 
the world—or of her own position. He 
said gently, ‘‘I’m afraid you’d find it was 
everybody’s opinion.” 

“Ought you to be so much influenced by 
the opinion of other people?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ he answered. The ciga- 
rette with which she was still playing might 
separate them forever. His mother, he 
knew, was just waiting for a good excuse to 
send her away, and where could she find a 
better one? 

She argued it further, tapping the ciga- 
rette on her hand as if she were about to 
place it, between her lips. 

“But you don’t pay any attention when 
people say you oughtn’t to smoke.” 

Even then he did not know that a trap 
had been set for him. On the contrary, he 
thought he had an original idea of some 
beauty when he said impulsively, ‘‘I tell 
you what, I’ll swear off if you will.” 

She seemed -to debate it through an ag- 
onizing second or two, while he looked at 
her with doglike eyes. Then she smiled and 
gave him a strong hand. 

“Allright,” she said. That’sa bargain.” 

Durland felt flooded with joy—not only 
at having saved a beloved woman but at 
having done it in just the right way. He 
picked up the package of cigarettes and 
flung it toward the sea. It did not quite 
reach the water and Caroline sprang up and 
brought it back to him. 

“‘Tsuppose you thought that wasempty,” 
she said. 

He tossed it away again without thank- 
ing her, but at last to her repeated clamors 
he yielded the information that he had 
given up smoking. 

“Oh, Durland,” she said, “‘now you can 
come to the house again. Is that why you 
did it?” 

He did not want to deceive the girl, 
but he could not resist the temptation of 
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allowing her to deceive herself. He did 
not answer directly; but rising, he said, 
*“Anyone who wishes to swim to the bar- 
rels with me may now do so.”’ 

It was more like an invitation than any- 
thing he had said all morning, and they 
were soon swimming side by side. 

Presently Mrs. Conway in a dark-blue 
silk bathing dress with ruffles appeared and 
dropped a string of pearls into the lap of 
the governess as if they had been beads. 
Pearl had never had such pearls in her 
hands before. They were heavier—much 
heavier than she had imagined, and brighter, 
more iridescent, better worth looking at. 
She was not given to envy, but she was 
aware of thinking that there was something 
slightly wrong with a world where Mrs. Con- 
way had pearls and she had not. Antonia 
insisted on her putting them round her neck. 

“It’s much safer—you can’t drop them 
in the sand—Cousin Cora always does— 
that’s Miss Wellington; she’s no relation, 
but she likes us to call her cousin—she 
wants us to call her aunt, but mother says, 
‘Wait till she is.’”’ 

“Oh,” said Pearl, conscious of a distinct 
pang, “‘is she going to be?”’ 

Antonia gave one of her head shakes. 

“Mother says, ‘Say not the struggle 
nought availeth.’ Older people make a lot of 
fun of their best friends, don’t they?” 

“Would you like her for an aunt?” said 
Pearl. 

“Yes and no,’’ Antonia replied. ‘I think 
the wedding would be fun, and I think I’d 
be a bridesmaid or something; but as a 
family we prefer to keep Uncle Anthony to 
ourselves. Mother says if he marries Cora 
we wouldn’t lose him as much as if he mar- 
ried a stranger. There was a Russian 
actress one year, with red hair; I didn’t 
think her a bit pretty. She used to send 
mother flowers and seats for her plays. 
They were all pretty sad though. Then 
there was another time—she was married 
this time, but mother said sa 

Antonia broke off to call Pearl’s attention 
to Dolly, who was coming down the board- 
walk in a bathing dress of as many hues as 
Joseph’s coat. Everything about her was 
bent—her back, her knees, her elbows, her 
fingers, and every crook was obviously 
intended to charm the young man by 
whose side she was walking, who was star- 
ing out to sea and very thoughtfully putting 
cottonin hisears. Even Pearl, indifferent as 
she then supposed herself to be to all men, 
could not but admit that he was as splendid 
an example of young blond manhood as she 
had ever seen. Then as he came nearer she 
saw a certain pale red-rimmedness about 
the eyes, and she thought, ‘‘He’s the kind 
you’d have to describe as handsome, and 
yet if anyone else did, you’d say, ‘Oh, do 
you think him handsome? I don’t like his 
looks at all.’” 

Antonia meantime was poring his life 
history into her ear. 

“Allen Williams. He’s twenty-one and 
has been a freshman for two years—isn’t 
he handsome?—and very vicious—gambles 
and drinks and everything. I heard the 
Williams’ governess telling someone the 
other day that Monsieur Allen was déjd trés 
connu dans le monde—le monde gal—gal— 
something or other. I wish I knew more 
French. You can’t really tell much what 
goes on on the beach unless you know 
French. Of course, he’s just amusing him- 
self with Dolly.” 

“T tell you what I think,” said Pearl, 
suddenly becoming aware that she had been 
staring, and not only this, but also stared 
at. “I think it’s horrid of you to be against 
your own sister.” 

“But look at the way she’s giggling and 
wriggling. I feel ashamed of her,’ said 
Antonia. 

“That’s the very time you ought to stick 
up for her,” said Pearl. 

“Well, it’s a point of view,” said Antonia. 
“That’s what Uncle Anthony always says 
when he doesn’t agree with you but is too 
lazy to argue it out.” 

Dolly and Mr. Williams had reached 
them by this time. Dolly was for passing 
by, but Williams stopped and said in a 
voice clearly audible, ‘‘And who is the 
beautiful girl in the pearls?” 

Dolly’s voice was too low to be audible. 
She stopped. Spoiled and selfish she might 
be, but she was at heart a lady. She intro- 
duced Mr. Williams to Miss Exeter with 
perfect civility. Williams took Pearl’s hand 
and looked at her with something fierce and 
blank in his eyes. 

Oh, how well she knew that look! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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IMMY—the envy of the office! 

No dignity to lose and a 
Planters Pennant Peanut to gain! 
Humble hero has not won more 
coveted prize since the days of 
Horatio Alger. 


Such flavory goodness, such crisp 
deliciousness is irresistible. The 
finest, choicest peanuts in the 
whole crop. Roasted toa hunger- 
awakening flavor and salted just 
right. So full of wholesome nu- 
trition that a bagful is “The 
Nickel Lunch’’. Buy them 
everywhere in the glassine bags 
with the Red Pennant. sc 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
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“T’ll say you are thorough,” remarked 
Colter, followmg the direction of Drake’s 
eyes and thoughts. ‘‘How many years 
before you’ll quit experimenting and plant, 
you tortoise?” 

“I don’t know,” said Drake. ‘There’s 
no hurry.” 

He stood stock-still, gazing at the hand- 
groomed trees, until Colter joggled his 
elbow and nodded toward the pusture. 
They went on, but not until he reached the 
zigzag of the split-rail fence did Drake turn 
questioningly toward his companion and 
suddenly abandon the idea of speech, his 
eyes fastened on an incongruous vision. 
Silhouetted against the black cloud of Col- 
ter’s favorite cedar overlooking the quarry 
was the figure of a woman. 

Those were the days when the daily press 
was given over to the inanity of Fluffy 
Ruffles competitions, but the figure at the 
edge of the cliff was decked in no furbelows. 
There was something poised in its pose as 
though it felt the eyes of the world to be 
watching. One hand rested on the knob of 
a parasol and the other at the hip; one 
knee was slightly bent, the other straight. 
The head, beneath a drooping picture hat, 
was dropped forward, and one could imagine 
a gaze, intent and calculating, directed to- 
ward the busy scene below. A tan dress of 
some clinging material floated in the breeze, 
wrapping itself around long limbs so closely 
that an impression of molded nakedness was 
produced. Even at such a distance, how- 
ever, and in spite of Colter’s insinuation, 
the woman did not appear statuesque; one 
knew that she lived and breathed. 

As they watched she turned abruptly and 
walked straight toward them. Colter was 
for running to the shelter of the wood; but 
Drake stood firm, his eyes staring, his lips 
parted in a half smile. As with an easy, 
languorous stride, her head still bowed, the 
stranger came nearer and nearer, picking 
her way, Colter uttered a startled excla- 
mation. : 

“Drake,”’ he whispered, ‘‘do you know 
who it is?” 

“Yes,” said Drake, ‘‘I think so.’”’ He 
epee and presently added, “‘ Yes, I know 

er ” 


“You know her?” cried Colter, puzzled 
by Drake’s composure. Receiving no an- 
swer he turned and walked away along the 
fence. He heard Drake say ‘‘ Hello, Lessie,”’ 
and could not resist a backward glance over 
his shoulder. The woman stopped and 
threw back her head. 

“Hello,’’ she replied very slowly, ques- 
tioning eyes fixed intently on Drake. 

He stared back at her. It was as if her 
puzzled pause had given him what he most 
wished for—a chance to study her brazenly. 
He began with her hair, drawn in two 
smooth amber bands from the center of her 
forehead down over her ears with a severity 
which no commonplace features would have 
dared. Her brows were sharply penciled, 
and beneath them were long almond-shaped 
eyes, brown, at the moment rather glar- 
ing, but presently growing cynically humor- 
ous. Her nose was straight; her lips were 
irregular, full in repose, twisted to a quirk 
at one side when she smiled. As he per- 
sisted with his downward inventory she 
spoke, awakening him from his trance. 

Holding out her hand across the fence, 
she said, ‘‘You have gone far enough, 
Drake. It is Drake Sherborne, isn’t it? 
How are you? For a minute I couldn’t 
think where I was or who you were.” 

He took her fingers, which closed over his 
with a firm grasp. 

“T’m all right, Lessie. How are you?” 

“T’m very well,’ she answered; “just 
as well from the neck down as I am from the 
neck up, and you ought to know by this 
time how well that is.” 

He laughed nervously. 

“All right,” he said, “I won’t look any 
more. 
fence?” 

“T do, unless there is some way for the 
hired automobile I told to drive around 
from the quarry to get into the pasture.” 

‘No, there isn’t,’”’ said Drake, and started 
to work out the top rail. 

““What’s the need of that?’’ asked Lessie. 
“Don’t you suppose I know how long it 
takes. to pull down a snake fence and put it 
up again? Give me your hands.” 

He took her hands. The rings on one and 
the agate head of the parasol in the other 
bit into his fingers, but Lessie did not seem 
to feel the pressure or to flinch. Her hands 


Do you want to get across the 


were strong. She walked up the rails as — 
easily as if she were climbing a stair, stood - 
for a moment at the top and jumped. As 
she came down her body brushed against his, 

What happened during the next five 
seconds was so astonishingly unexpected to _ 
Drake as well as to Lessie that one is 
tempted to pause and flounder in explana- 
tions of the inexplicable. Under comman 
of an irresistible impulse, he released her 
hands only to take her in his arms, hold her ~ 
tightly and kiss her gasping lips. Instantly 
her face became contorted; she writhed her 
body free, drew back and slapped him with — 
all the strength of her swinging arm. 

There was something tremendous about _ 
Lessie at this moment, something greater 
than the ordinary reactions of manhandled — 
virtue, something which declared herequally — 
above prudery and innocence, something — 
individually splendid and flaming. 

“Low!” she cried. ‘‘Low down! Beast! © 
Just because you think—just because I am | 
on the stage—just for no reason at all in” 
this dirty world of ‘Christians “i me 

She stopped, arrested against her will by 
the frozen immobility of Drake’s face, 
Save for the blotch of vivid red where she — 
had struck him, it was white as paper, 
empty of expression; no shade of triumph | 
in it, nor yet any dismay. His steady gaze 
met her angry eyes without a tremor. He 
stood very still; so still that she could not 
help but wonder if he heard her. ; 

| 


All fury wears the tragic mask; the 
most mobile features become fixed in anger. 
But rage may admit of no questions, for 
once it does, the mask breaks and tears | 
threaten. Lessie’s face suddenly began to 
crumple, her dilated nostrils quivered and 
her lips twitched spasmodically; but she 
was not yet through with anger. Her eyes, 
seeking something within reach, something 
vulnerable, fell upon the parasol still held . 
in her left hand. She stared at it. Another 
moment and she had broken it across her 
knee. a 

“That’s you!” she gasped at Drake. | 
Then, as she tore its silk to shreds, scat- 
tered the tatters about her and tossed the 
wreckage aside, ‘‘That’s you—and that, 
and that, and that!” ¢ 

Colter arrived, panting, upon the scene. | 
He laid his hand on Drake’s shoulder and | 
whirled him around. 

“Drake,” he cried, ‘‘in the name 
heaven what came over you?” H 

As if he had touched some powerful 
hidden spring, Drake struck him with his | 
closed fist. Colter, a look of childish amaze- | 
ment spreading on his face, threw up his 
hand instinctively, but only partially) 
warded off the blow. The seal ring which 
he himself had unearthed only the day be-| 
fore gashed his cheek from jaw to temple. | 
He raised his arm to stanch the flow of) 
blood with the sleeve of his shirt. , | 

“‘What did you do that for?’’ demanded 
Lessie, her own troubles instantly wiped) 
from mind. i 

‘““Because,”’ said Drake, ‘‘he meddled in’ 
our business.” | 

“Our business!’ she cried. ‘‘Did you 
say our business?” Her sense of humor 
began to return, and with it some measure 
of that level-headedness which had made 
her one too much for her father, T 
Mattis. ‘“‘That’s interesting,’’ she con 
tinued. ‘“You’d think I’d be overjoyed, 
coming across stock in a company I nevel 
heard of; but I’m not particularly hap 
about it. No; I’m sorry—sorry for you 
Drake. Because the truth is, you don’ 
know what you’re talking about. Yot 
don’t even belong here. You belong in ¢ 
lunatic asylum.”’ d 

“T do belong here,” said Drake quietly 
‘“We both belong here.” . 

Lessie’s long eyes narrowed and her fae 
hardened. | 

“That’s right,’’ she said, her moment 0 
banter passed, “cast it up to me that 
started from here.’’ She threw out on 


supple arm in asudden wide gesture. ‘‘Lool 
around you!” she cried. “Look at_ th 
parasol,” giving the wreckage a_ kick 


“Look at my brute of a father when yo! 
see him, and then look at your own beast 
face in the glass, and remember as long 2 
you live that Lessie Mattis was throug 
with all kinds of dirt and her own name? 
seventeen. Bah!” + 

She made a triple snap of her fingers ide 
his nose, turned and started toward the aut¢ 
mobile, which had come around the cliff n 


(Continued on Page 105) 


a (Continued from Page 102) 
‘was waiting at some distance on the road 
that ran past the homestead. While she 
spoke a flush had mounted from Drake’s 
neck to his face, almost obliterating the 
red mark of her slap. He gulped and tried 
to speak. 

opts ie!’”’ he called at last. “Wait!” 

Without looking around, she threw one 
hand up above her head, the fingers slanted 
backward in a gesture eloquent of conclu- 
sion and denial. Drake, as if petrified, fol- 
lowed her only with his eyes. The free 
movement of her body added to his intoxi- 
ation. No one, looking upon her with 
attention, would have called her a large 
woman; but she was nobly proportioned, 
with a breadth of shoulder, a depth of 
bosom and a length of limb which seemed 
the outward symbols of a fundamental 
generosity. 
~ He did not stop to give a name to what 
had overcome him; he only knew that as 
far as he was concerned the great die of life 
had been irrevocably cast. This woman or 
none other. He watched until she entered 
the waiting car and saw it start. Then, 
turning, he started for the house at a run. 
_ Colter, mopping his cheek, followed 
more slowly, his face still wearing the look 
of childish amazement induced by Drake’s 
unexpected blow; but oddly superimposed 
upon it was a puzzled frown. Reaching 
the stables, he found Tom hastily hitching 
up a rig with nervously trembling fingers. 
 “What’s come over Drake, Bob?” called 
the old man. 
— “T don’t know,” replied Colter. 

_ He went into the house in search of 
‘Drake and found him in his room, packing 
a large bag with haste aided by method. 
All the drawers of the dresser had been 
a to the floor in a semicircle. On the 
‘bed were suits, ties, shoes, a light overcoat 
and an extra hat. Drake’s face looked as 
though he were in a trance, but his fingers 
and hands moved with incredible rapidity, 
picking out six of this and a dozen of 
that, sorting clothes and ties, choosing one 
article, discarding another, until he had gath- 
ered in a single large heap all the objects 
which he purposed taking with him. 
 “Drake,’’ asked 
Colter, ‘‘what are 
you doing? Where do 
you think you are 
going?” 
— *T don’t know. 
Don’t bother me, 
Bob. I haven’t time 
just yet even to tell 
you I’m sorry. If 
peor face doesn’t 
‘hurt too much pack 
those things into the 
‘bag while I wash and 
‘change my clothes. 
‘You’d better go into 
‘town with me to have 
‘your cheek plas- 
tered ” 


_ Half an hour later 

‘they left Rattling 
Run Fields at a furi-~ 
ous pace, the buggy 
‘caroming from one 
‘rut to another along 
‘the rough going of 
‘the private road. 
‘When they reached 
\thesmooth surface of 
ithe highway Drake 
longed for the speed 
of amotor car for the 
first time in his life. 
‘Nevertheless, they 
‘covered half the dis- 
tance to town before 
‘he spoke. 
“Bob, I’ve got time 
now. I’msorryabout 
-your cheek. I mean, 
‘I’m sorry I had to 
do Abe 2.9 

_“Oh, that’s all 
‘night, Drake,” re- 
plied Colter. ‘“Isup- 
pose I’ll never get 
over my habit of sit- 
ting on your log at 
the wrong time.” 
“What do you 
mean by that?’’ 
goa Drake, half ab- 


y. 
“Nothing, nothing 
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what you think you’re doing and where 
you’re going. This isn’t butting into your 
business again. Believe it or not, I’d like 
to help you if you'll let me.”’ 

“T have told you the truth,” said Drake 
quite gravely. ‘“‘I don’t know where I’m 
going or what I’m going to do.” His lips 
closed tightly, and then opened to add, 
“But Ill know when I get there.” 

At the station he had no time to lose. He 
turned over the horse to Colter, dragged 
his bag from the back of the buggy and 
started straight for the train without stop- 
ping to purchase a ticket. 

“Drake,”’ said Colter loudly, delivering 
a parting shot, “I believe you don’t even 
know who she is. She isn’t known as Lessie 
where you're going.” 

He called out a name which lately had 
become familiar to the theatergoers of the 
metropolis with that suddenness which 
makes the star of an hour seem to have be- 
longed to all time. Drake paused in his 
stride and half turned around. Two be- 
lated travelers, in spite of their haste, threw 
up their heads and smiled. One of them, 
an elderly man, laughed good-naturedly: 

“Go to it, kid! But you’re flying high.” 

No sooner had Drake gained the plat- 
form than the train started, but before it 
had reached the first station he had ascer- 
tained that his surmise was correct and that 
Lessie was on board. He placed himself 
at the back of the car in which she sat and 
sank low in the seat so that she would not 
notice him if she chanced to glance around. 


XXXVI 


UST as each arriving moment, for the 

length of its insignificant existence, is a 
culmination of eternity, so is life a distil- 
lation, drunk blindly, of all that has gone 
before. Thus is it made evident that while 
Drake stared out of the car window with 
aching eyes and brain, asking over and 
over again what had happened inside of 
himself, the gods could look on and laugh, 
remembering Vic Teller and her electric 
blood. Here was irony on a broad scale— 
Tryer’s daughter and Eunice’s son joined 
in battle; and that no less incongruous 
couple, Jimmy and Io, left behind to linger 
in the gloom of 
the gumberries. 

Strange, hazy 
summer; drowsy, 
yet importunate; 
to lo Sherborne, so 


“I Could Tell You,’ He Said Recklessly, ‘‘Something You Did Once Which You Will 
Never Remember and I Shall Never Forget’’, 
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full and withal soempty. Drake gone from 
Rattling Run Fields. Jimmy forever at 
hand. Bob Colter, more solitary than ever 
after his extraordinary half revealment, 
wandering around in shirt and flannel trou- 
sers, here today, away tomorrow, like a 
white ghost with irregular habits, haunting 
the outskirts of her consciousness. She 
watched him out of the corner of her eye, 
not ready to see him fully, and he seemed 
to know it. 

Boys and men began to take on form as 
differing in substance as well as in outline. 
She perceived Tryer Mattis, stalking up 
and down through the land, eyes now per- 
petually round with staring at an accom- 
plished vision. He had added unto himself 
a new nickname—they called him the ce- 
ment king of South Jersey. Strange indi- 
vidual, pompous and harmless, whose 
touch as a child she could never abide. 
She wondered why. 

How different was his urbane partner, 
the judge, grown wealthier than his ambi- 
tion or his dreams, benevolent to all with 
whom he came in contact, a pillar of the 
church and in the state, a sort of deep reser- 
voir of strength. He was a silent and con- 
tented man, occupied and preoccupied, but 
never too absorbed to give her a kindly 
understanding glance. She loved him 
deeply, and yet with an affection quite dif- 
ferent from the love she accorded her 
mother. That was another thing to ponder 
over, for the relations between Io and 
Eunice had come to a peculiar impasse. 
They cast fond, puzzled looks at each other 
over a wall, one woman looking at another. 

It requires a wider vision, however, than 
that of Io to perceive Eunice at the close of 
the most somnolent and perhaps the happi- 
est period of her existence. Let us choose a 
moment at church when she sits with Wil- 
liam Alder, Jr., trapped in a corner, Io at 
her right, and the judge exercising the male 
prerogative of the seat on the aisle. Her 
expression is not that of one who is engaged 
in a perfunctory duty, even though it lacks 
the concentration of the ardent and un- 
questioning believer. 

Her face seems rather to mirror a pro- 
found peace born of the understanding 
that controversy is among the most negli- 
gible factors of existence, and that all the 
varied sources of eternal life spring from 
outside the limits of the inquiring cyni- 
cism of the world’s Abraham Tellers, how- 
ever intrinsically lovable the skeptic may 
be in moments of aberration from the sturdy 
philosophy of doubt. 

She had grown almost subconsciously to 
feel that church was worth while to the 
spirit; she knew it irrespective of whys and 
wherefores in the realization that an act of 
worship is essentially indefinable, bounded 
by neither walls nor creeds. Even so, gaz- 
ing at her trim figure in its setting of the 
variegated yet dominant personalities of her 
family, one felt no need to abjure Vic 
Teller as the antecedent of this quiescent 
woman. Something 
vibrant within her, 
as within all those 
with whom she came 
in contact, still 


between the quick 


intent on the 
preacher or his ser- 
mon, but on prepar- 
ing herself to 
abandon the idea of 
peace as an end in 
itself. She was think- 
ing that William 
Alder, Jr., had been 
and still was asource 
ofillimitable comfort 
owing to his under- 
standable simplicity, 
and that when she 
turned from the open 
book of her younger 
son to meet the mys- 
tery in her daugh- 
ter’s gaze, pellucid 
and yet unfathom- 
able, the violence of 
the contrast filled her 
with dismay. She 
had begun to ask, not 


ing, but how did she 
think? 

One evening she 
came in from a 


marked the division | 


what was Io think- | 


and the dead, drew | 
and satisfied the eye. | 

Sitting erectin the | 
pew, Eunice was not | 
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Jarre is the same oppor- 
tunity for style and in- 
dividuality in socks as there 
is in any other article of men’s 
wear. The same big little dif- 
ferences that make so much 
difference. 


When in doubt as to what is 
correct in men’s hose—look over 
the selection of Monito at any 
good men’s wear counter. Suit 
your own taste as to shade and 
design, but rest assured that—if 
it is a Monito it is right in both 
style and quality, 

The prevalence of low shoes this 
winter is making Monito No. 522 
tremendously popular. 

Look for the golden 


Moor’s head on 
every pair 
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This attractive attic bedroom has a floor of Blabon Printed Linoleum, No. 5247. 


“Can this be an attic?” 


Your surprise is natural! For this shows what a 
transformation is possible with a few inexpensive 
furnishings and a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum. 


Yesterday, a store-room with a dull, splintery 
wood floor, full of cracks! Today, a bedroom with 
a smooth, artistic Blabon floor as a foundation for 
harmonious and attractive furnishings. 


The handsome patterns and colorings of Blabon 
Art Linoleums strike the keynote of the decorative 
scheme. 


A Blabon floor is springy, quiet and comfortable 
to the tread. And what work it will save you! No 
hard sweeping—just a light going over with a damp 
cloth keeps a Blabon floor bright and clean. The 
crackless, dustless surface is sanitary. It gives the 
warmth of a double floor. It never needs expensive 
refinishing. It is economical to maintain. Fabric 
rugs may be thrown over Blabon floors if desired. 


, \ fais AS : 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the colors 
and patterns go through to the burlap back, and 


never wear off while the linoleum lasts. There are 
many places in the home where Blabon Printed 
Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage, as in the room above. 


Any good furniture or department store can 
show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, 
mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” 
will be sent free upon request. Address us at Nicetown 
Station, Philadelphia. 

Every home-maker should also have our new brochure, 
“Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home,” By Hazel H. 
Adler, beautifully illustrated in color. Explains the correct 
use of color and materials. Sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


BLABUOUN 


ART Linoleums 


Important Notice: 

Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linoleum 


isa violation of the law. 

Felt paper floor cover- 

ings have a black in- 

terior which is easily 

detected upon examin- 
ing the edge. 
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chance encounter with Tryer Mattis, her 
face white and her eyes flashing; but never- 
theless a little frightened. She was up in 
arms, angry, angrier than she remembered 
ever being before. She stepped into the li- 
brary and glanced at the judge, but did not 
speak to him. She entered the loneliness of 
the cool drawing-room and stood for a while 
in thought; then she went upstairs to her 
own sitting room and sent for Io. 

“To,” she said, “‘sit down. I want to 
have a talk with you. I met Mr. Mattis on 
the street a while ago. He stopped me. 
Would you like to know what he said?” 

““Yes,’’ answered Io, perched on the ex- 
treme edge of a chair. 

“He said he was getting ready to give 
Sy the thrashing of his life for your 
sake.”’ 

“What did he mean?” asked Io. 

She felt a catch in her breath and in the 
beating of her heart. Her mother seemed 
very near, lovable, beautiful; but like a 
picture which is tangible and yet remains 
in its essence intangible. Was it possible 
that all of us, each one of us, is imprisoned 
in aframe? Was her mother trying, as she 
herself was trying, to step for a moment 
down from her frame? 

“T don’t know, if you don’t,” replied 
Eunice, and waited. 

How tell her? thought Io confusedly. 
How put into words feelings, thoughts, 
vague speculations which had no form 
even to oneself? Jimmy? What was 
Jimmy anyway? A hitching post, a car 
track, in rare moments perhaps a gondo- 
lier upon a sea of dreams? Almost; never 
quite. How tell that? What did he matter? 
There were things infinitely more impor- 
tant than Jimmy; things she herself would 
like to ask, if only she knew how. She began 
to feel awkward, empty, hopeless. A lump 
rose into her throat. 

“Everything you ask,’’ she murmured, 
“when you speak and even when you look 
at me these days, I have asked of myself 
over and over.”’ 

“To!” exclaimed Eunice, throwing out her 
hand in an impulsive gesture of acceptance. 

“Oh,” cried Io, springing to her feet and 
intertwining her fingers, “I wish Drake 
were here! I wish he had not gone away!” 

Eunice’s eyes contracted suddenly as if 
something within her winced. 

“Why, dear? Why do you wish for 
Drake just now?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Io; “but I do, 
with all my heart. Bob Colter says not to 
worry—that he’s only traveling. Why 
should he travel? Five weeks! More than 
a month away from Rattling Run Fields— 
and insummer! Do you remember when he 
ran away from school and left me behind? 
Do you?” 

“T’ll never forget it,’’ replied Eunice. 

Her eyes widened and turned soft as if 
she abandoned deliberately all thought of 
further inquisition. 

“Well, he’s done it again,” said Io over 
the lump in her throat. ‘‘He’s gone away 
and left me behind. Mother, may I go 
now, please?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Eunice, half absently.. 

On the stairs Io met the judge. 

“Jimmy’s out front,’’ he said. 

“T know,” she murmured, not trusting 
herself to speak aloud. 

He drew aside to let her pass, but stopped 
her as she came even with his eyes, one 
step above him. 

“Are you going out with him?” he 
asked, fumbling with his fob as if his watch 
were in some way mixed with his thoughts. 

“Yes,” said Io. “It isn’t very late.” 

A faint flush mounted to his cheeks and a 
sudden fire of allegiance lighted up his eyes. 

“To,” he said, ‘you have the straightest 
figure and the straightest eyes I ever saw. 
Shouldn’t wonder if you were the straight- 
est little person in the world.” 

Without waiting to measure the effect of 
his words he hurried past her. She stood 
for a moment with the long fingers of one 
hand opened spiderlike against the wall. 
What had he meant? She went slowly down 
the remaining stairs and out to Jimmy. 

“Where shall we go?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t care. Anywhere; but quickly.” 

“Not too quick. I got to stop for some 


‘calcium carbide.” 


“Nasty, smelly stuff,’ said Io. “Can’t 
you do without it?” 

“Sure; if you’ll go for a canoe ride in- 
stead, I can.” 

“No; not the canoe,’ she decided 
promptly. “Go get the carbide. I’ll wait. 
If I’m not out here when you come back it 


means I’m not going for a ride at all. *now being rived at the rate of something 


Hurry!” 


- drive by and he said all that and some more.” 
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While he was gone she walked up and 
down the path between the horse block 
and the dignified portal of the house 
Within her was a turmoil, not of weaknesses 
but of swirling forces which demanded 
intelligent arrangement. She was furious 
with herself at not haying been able 
to say just this one thing to her mother: 
“T am full of things I don’t know anythin z 
about; but since I’m not afraid, why should 
you be frightened? How can I tell you? 
How can I? Listen! If I could fly, every- 
thing would be all right. Does that mean 
anything? No? Well, there you are! It 
means everything!” ’ 

For no reason that she could fathom, a 
memory of the deep, controlled rumble of 
the cement works assailed her ears. When 
Jimmy came back she sprang in while the 
machine was still moving and told him to 
drive straight on. 

Presently she said, 
plant. I’ve never seen it at night—only 
from far away, I mean. And I’ve never 
been over it since the day you took me, 
Do you remember?” 

“Sure I remember. I wouldn’t call it 
going over the plant, though. [ 
gyratory crusher was as far as ever you got, 
"Member how you hung on and Tony 
Mazaro didn’t dare pull you off or let 
you go?” 

Io nodded her head. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“And then dad come along,”’ continued 
Jimmy, “‘and said he’d hold you for a spell. 
The minute he put his hands on you, wh 
you fought like a cat. Got away, too, and 
when I wanted to know what was the mat- 
ter you just said he touched you. Remem- 
ber?” He laughed. 

She glanced at his snub-nosed profile cu 
riously. As if he felt her eyes upon him, his 


“Go out to the 


’ 


the hundredth time to marry him. Well, 
let him. While he talked she settled back 
in the seat, narrowed. her eyes, and set out 
deliberately upon an orgy of random think- 
ing. Her mother, worrying, who never used 
to; the judge giving out riddles on the 
stairway; . Jimmy laughing—what was 
there to laugh at? Oh, that she should ever 
have minded being touched. Was that it? 
Had he found it irresistibly amusing that 
she should ever have minded? Drake. “I 
wish—I wish with all my heart Drake were 
here.” Tom—poor Tom—so old, but not 
so old as Alexander, because Alexander was 
dead. Tryer Mattis. He had come to the 
funeral too. No; not Alexander’s funeral— 
her own father’s. Tom and Tryer—they 
had both come that day. Tryer had brought 
his girl with him, just as old and as big as 
Drake—bigger, almost. She had refused to 
play, and her name was Lessie Mattis, the 
same Lessie who had run away. Tom had 
known her well. 

Jimmy was saying, “‘ Will you, Io? Will 
you marry me? Listen a 

“Jimmy,” she interrupted without com- 
punction, “‘what’s ever become of your 
sister Lessie?”’ 

“‘Lessie!’’ he exclaimed, startled, and — 
then asked, ‘‘What do you know about 
Lessie?”’ 

“Nothing; only that she ran away. I 
was just wondering.”’ 

“She came back for a day four or five 
weeks ago,’ said Jimmy after a pause. 
“Wouldn’t go to our house. Come out 
here to size up what she thought the old 
man ought to give her, I guess.” 

“Four or five weeks ago?” repeated Io — 
absently. ‘‘Did she? And did you see 
her, Jimmy? What does she look like?” 

Jimmy frowned. 

“Well, it’s like this,”’ he said: “She ain’t 
pretty exactly—you know she ain’t pretty; 
but she makes you think she’s one of the 
best-looking women you ever seen.” 

“You didn’t think that out, Jimmy,” 
declared Io promptly. 

“No,” admitted Jimmy. ‘“‘Tom saw her 


thomite “Drive by 
where?”’ 

“Why, Rattling Run Fields. Didn’t I 
say she come out to get a line on how big 
the works was?” 

‘Five weeks ago,”’ thought Io to herself. 
“Drake has been gone five weeks.” 


exclaimed Io. 


XXXVII 
Oe ten years of operation had brought 

about a noticeable enlargement of the 
cement plant, as well as of the gaping hole 
in the side of the hill whence the rock was 
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yer a quarter of a million tons a year. 
Juring the same period the power of a 
ingle Piact had been increased to a hundred 
ind fifty times that first explosion which 
sad so disturbed Drake. Needless to say, 
he new works were erected much farther 
wway from the quarry than the old, and 
iso the face of the cliff had steadily receded 
intil one looked across acres of splintered 
hale, level as a floor, and-connected with 
he foot of the hoist by a fanlike system of 
racks. 

Io made Jimmy stop the car while she 
‘azed at a scene quite familiar to: her from 
he level of the pasture, but utterly strange 
vhen approached from below. Everything 
eemed now tremendously enlarged except 
he distant cliff itself, which appeared 


shan increase the flow so that it would in- 
iwndate the quarry, requiring the installa- 
ion of a pump, the center of activities had 
yeen moved to the south and west. All 
Ise seemed fantastically magnified, even 
she men, even the idea that for half her life 
save for the four weeks of the annual winter 
shutdown for repairs, and one only holiday, 
he Fourth of July, the devouring rumble 
yf the mills had been going on night and 
jay. Halfher life! Night and day! Clat- 
‘er and bang! 
“Half your life! Night and day!” 
There was a moon, and everything in 
sight was silvered with the white powder 
rom the works. Jimmy insisted that she 
jut on a dust coat and an old cap before he 
ed her along the top of the new hoist to 
where a powerful roll crusher had supplanted 
she ancient gyratory one which she had 
‘ound so entrancingly rapacious. There 
was still a rail facing the tipple, and over it 


and reverential hands. 
she had seen Tony, she thought. Why 
lidn’t he come for a chat with Tom any 
more? It was she who had made them 
‘riends. 

Passing along the covered way leading 
‘rom the crusher to the huge milling shed, 
sheir feet sank to the ankles in dust so fine 
as to be almost impalpable. It was dark 
zray; it looked like city snow, only it sifted 
stingingly into their nostrils. Jimmy was 
srying to speak to her through the roar. 
She leaned toward him. Again he put his 
arm around her as if to steady her, holding 
her close, and shouted, ‘‘The dust doesn’t 
hurt! Good for you! Never goes to lungs. 
Stops on way.” 

She nodded; they went on. 

“Know what this is?’’ shouted Jimmy. 
“You don’t remember the old ball mills. 
This here’s a Goliath. Does—work— 
thirteen ball mills. We got three of ’em on 
the raw side alone, and that’s the com- 
minuter. Boosts—output—one-third.” 

_ “What do you mean by the raw side?” 
asked Io without shouting. 

| Her voice slipped between the key of the 
rumble and the pitch of the roar, making 
itself clearly heard. 

_ “Before you cook the rock it’s raw,” 
shouted Jimmy; “but after it’s been through 
the kills it’s clinker. You have to grind the 
‘clinker same as you do the raw. Every- 
thing in the whole works divides on whether 
it’s on the raw side or on the clinker side, 
‘see? Want to go down?” 

He pointed to the battery of giant kilns 
below, six of them, each nine feet high and 
a hundred and forty long. She nodded. 
‘He climbed down the narrow iron steps and 
motioned to the fireman for his smoked 
glasses. The man handed them not to 
Jimmy, but to Io. She stooped down to 
look into the incandescence of the vast re- 
volving furnace. How strange! The enter- 
ing coal looked like crude oil, sprayed from 
a nozzle, so finely had it been powdered. 
ae red—then white, instantly—white- 


“Three thousand degrees, miss, at the 
‘mouth of the kill,’ growled the fireman; 
“but a lot of the heat still goes up the stack. 
Toomuch—ye-ah. Some day some guy will 
figure out how to cut it down, and perhaps 
they’ll give him a ten per cent raise.”’ 
She heard him perfectly, and liked him. 
She lingered; stayed until she felt her face 
would peel; then they went on. 
“That’s the last of the raw side,” she 
heard Jimmy’s voice say presently in the 
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comparative quiet of a staging flanked on 
each side by conveyors. 

The one on the right was carrying clinker 
to the tube mills. The burned rock looked 
like ashes, dark gray, cool; and then, as 
each bucket struck its tipple, there was a 
flash of garnet red, sudden, unexpected, 
vicious; cool gray on top, raging heat be- 
neath. 

More mills—tube mills—revolving, pul- 
verizing. Where there had been eight on 
the raw side, there were twelve for the 
clinker. Everything was vast, everything 
incessant. So few men. One here, one 
there, like visitors paying calls. They came 
to call on the huge mills, but the mills had 
not time to bother with any man. They 
were ponderously continuous. They never 
stopped for anyone, night or day—only for 
Christmas and the Fourth of July. 

“Look,” said Jimmy, laying his hand on 
her arm, ‘‘that’s where it goes into the 
See? Better let me go ahead 
now.”’ 

He led the way along a trestle, bringing 
her out on a high gangway which bifur- 
cated the top of the stock house. It was 
ankle-deep in soft powder, but the powder 
was no longer gray—the gray of sooty 
snow. It was of the palest yellow, almost 
like ground amber. On either side of the 
gangway were huge square bins, forty feet 
deep and wide and long. One or two of them 
were empty, some were half full, others 
brimmed with the pale-yellow powder. 
That powder, fine as flour, was Portland 
cement of the Rattler Brand. Beneath the 
bins were shoots, and beneath the shoots 
were the new Baker packing machines. 

Jimmy wished* especially to show Io 
these machines in operation and watch her 
face when she saw that the bags were com- 
pletely sewed and tied before they were 
filled from the bottom. Funny how few 
people knew that. He would explain it to 
her. He would show her how, just by a 
turn of the cloth, they made a valve in the 
lower corner which closed when the bag 
was packed full. But first he had another 
surprise for her. He knelt and thrust his 
hand into the rippled mass in the bin. 

Looking up at Io over his shoulder he 
said, “Dare you.” 

“Dare me what?”’ 

“Do what I’m doing. Put your hand in.” 

She did not hesitate, and in her haste 
thrust half her forearm into the cement, 
only to snatch it out. Tears of anger and 
pain filled her eyes. Her hand was scarlet. 
He pulled his own out hastily; it, too, was 
red, but not so red as hers. 

“You went too deep, Io. This stuff’s 
been here for a week, and it’s as hot as 
that; but it doesn’t really burn. Just 
grinding anything hard into powder makes 
it mighty hot. Come on down and see them 
fill the bags.” 

Turning, Io was in the lead going back 
along the gangway. She had scarcely 
heard what Jimmy said; she certainly had 
no intention of watching a machine fill bags. 
The hugeness of everything about her, the 
insignificance of herself and of the men 
who waited hand and foot on all this iron- 
jawed, stone-devouring Moloch of a mill, 
the very revenge taken on her slender arm 
by the soft finished powder and, above all, 
the incessant, unmodified roar—all these 
things made her feel a subtle exhilaration, 
a stirring up and confounding of her emo- 
tions, so that it became difficult to say 
what was safety and what danger. Was 
death, for instance, danger? Say one were 
ground into a hundred billion particles— 
what would become of danger then? 

Suddenly a sense of well-being swept 
over her. Without being able to formulate 
her thought, she knew now why she had had 
the impulse to come to the works. Here 
were terrific forces which, were it in their 
power to run amuck, contained ghastly po- 
tentialities of destruction; and yet they 
destroyed only in an orderly manner, and 
to create. There was an abrupt reversal in 
the cry of her heart for Drake; now her 
longing was that, instead of Jimmy, her 
mother might be standing there with her— 
just the two of them; thinking together, 
saying nothing. 

She smiled at herself and looked up to 
see lounging at the head of the gangway no 
other than Tony Mazaro. At the sight of 
him her smile deepened and her pace quick- 
ened; only suddenly to slacken. There was 
no answering smile on Mazaro’s face. Save 
for his beady eyes, his whole expression 
seemed purposefully apathetic, intention- 
ally inscrutable. In his eyes was a look of 
inquiry, profoundly eager; under com- 
plete subjection, however, to a stare of 
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insolence. His pose was that of a man who 
debates how much of the right of way he 
will yield to the talk of the town. é 
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hee was gage more quickly taken 
up. With a single ripping movement 
Io tore off the borrowed dust coat and cap 
she wore. Nothing could have surpassed 
the effect of her instant transformation 
from something grotesque into the essence 
of grace and the spirit of dominance. As 
she came within a stride of Tony—a 
stunned, staring and confused Tony—she 
tossed him the discarded garments. One 


| 


moment he had been a free man through | 


the talisman of democracy, a great man of 
muscle and delegated authority, a veritable 


sledge hammer in the Rattling Run Cement | 


Company’s employ; the next he was a 
slave, a lackey, catching coat and cap, get- 
ting out of the way to let her pass, bowing, 
scraping, following. 

Following Io in a simple frock of blue; 
Io, hatless, dark hair powdering swiftly to 
white, blue dress turning to silver beneath 
the invisible shower of the dust; Io, in- 
comparably slight, threading high-headed 
through gigantic shapes with a mien that 
made him, Tony Mazaro, tremble lest she 
hold out her hand and command the huge 
mills to cease their rumble or call upon the 
heavens to fall. 

He caught up with her, groaning and 
stammering through the roar, ‘Please, 
Miss Io, what you want me to do with 
them? Give them Jimmy, eh?” 

She paid no attention to him: Moving 
swiftly, she gradually distanced him, so 
that finally he gave up the chase ana stood 
holding cap and duster, afraid to let them 
go, much as he had held Io in person over 
the crusher so many years ago. 

Ah, these Americans! They were too much 
for him; he was not one of them, after all! 
Not yet! Fool! How had he dared look at 
her like that? Never would she speak to 
him again. 

Escaped from the works, she did not go 
to the automobile, but toward the path 
around the quarry to the pasture. Her 
eyes were wide, the red flecks within them 
glowing. She moved so swiftly that Jimmy 
had to exert himself to keep up. 

“To,” he panted, “let me brush you off, 
and you got to shake out your hair. If your 


dress gets wet with the dust on it, it will be | 


spoiled for good. Just let me 


She came to a stop by a cedar, high up, | 


at the edge of the quarry, put her back to it 


and looked down. Her hair and her dress | 
were white, but she knew that her face was | 


whiter still. She shook her skirt free of the 


dust, took down her hair and plowed her | 


fingers through it; then she threw up her 


head. Now let Tony look up, or any man, | 
or the whole roaring mill. What would they | 


see? Her face, a white star against the 
smoky blackness of the cedar; she herself, 
all of her, a star, a point of silver in the 


| What did you 
doa 


year ago 


today ? 


gloom, zons, millions of miles away, higher, 


greater 


Jimmy slipped off his coat and spread it | 


beside the tree. He knelt on it and tugged 
at Io’s skirts. She sank beside him, settling 
to earth with folded knees, supple as an ash, 
light as thistledown. He drew her back 
slowly to pillow her head against his arm. 
Thus she had permitted him to hold her 
before, the back of her neck in the crook of 


his elbow, herself face to face with the sky, | 


never allowing him to bend over her, only 
to babble, sometimes refusing him even the 
poor solace of monologue. Tonight, in- 
stinctively, he strove to be impersonal. 
“They’re all laughing at old Laning 
Pearson down to Alloway on account of 
selling Three Roads Farm to Bob Colter.” 
She did not move. Presently Jimmy 
went on: y 
“The old man took Bob, in his shirt and 
trousers, for a tramp trying to be funny. 
The more serious Bob got the doggeder was 
Lan, thinking it was a joke. The two of 
them kept on and on, trading and dickering 
and finally signing papers and things, the 
old man winking to his friends all day and 
laughing to himself all night.” 
Jimmy paused, giving Io a chance to 


stop him or urge him on; she did neither. | 


“Well,’”’ he continued listlessly, “I guess 
it was the only sale of its size ever took 
place in the county without mention of 
time or mortgage. Just a check for three 
hundred acres’ worth of land with house 
thrown in, but no stock, and when old 
Pearson found that it was drawn on his 
own bank in Salem he laughed himself sick. 
He’d never seen or heard of a certified 
check afore he saw that one; but he knows 
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EW YEAR’S! Where was 

I a year ago today? 
What wasIdoingthen? Am 
Ihappiernow? AmImore suc- 
cessful? Two years ago. ... 
Fancy goes groping back to 
things that were, trying to 
recall the vividness of days 


that are fading in memory; 
wishing for just one definite fact 
out of the past—one little touch- 
stone—magically to bring back all 
the rest—to bring back a past day 
clearly, vividly, just as if it were now! 

Exactly! That is one of the 
things an ‘‘A-Line-A-Day”’ Book 
does. 
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Fascinating record of five 

years day by day 
EACH page records the outstand- 
ing events and thoughts of the 
same day for five consecutive years. 
(See specimen page.) The notes 
you made a year, or two years, ago 
today are just above those you 
write today. 

Use Ward’s ‘‘A-Line-A-Day” 
Books for recording matters of bus- 
iness, travel, the weather, crops, 
home events, business or social 
engagements, for memoranda of 
things to be done weeks, months, 
or years ahead, for prizes and gifts. 
Wide range of prices ($1.00 to 
$10.00) and bindings. With and 
without locks. At stationers’, de- 
partment stores, gift shops or di- 
rect. Start one now. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Think of Hardware 
From the Start 


ENERALLY, the skimping begins 

in building about the time the 
hardware is selected. Often the result is 
an equipment unworthy of the quality 
of other items. A good door deserves 
good hardware. A good building 
demands it. An important man to see 
is the merchant who sells 


He carries a varied assortment of other 
builders’ hardware, too. The time to 
consult him is when you first determine 
to build. He knows yourrequirements as 
the architect knows how to plan—and it 
is his habit to work with the architect. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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! 
now what it is. He took to bed with won- 
dering how much more he could of got, and 
peneey they’re moving him to the hos- 
pita 

Did Io hear? She gave no sign. What 
had she made of him, Jimmy Mattis? The 
stolid pedestal to her ‘sundial? The wooden 
frame upon which to weave the warp and 
woof of her fancy? The pillow of her en- 
chanted dreams? Almost a gondolier? 
The magic carpet of her journeys to and 
fro amid the worlds? A doormat upon 


| which to wipe her returning feet? Was that 


all he was to her as she lay, relaxed and 
floating, in his aching yet ecstatic arms? 
Well, what of it? Was not that little 
much? These were not Jimmy’s thoughts; 
nevertheless, he had the intuition to sense a 
difference tonight—the difference of a great 
loss subtracted from nothing. For tonight 
she did not relax, nor did she float. She 
was less than indifferent; she was inimical. 

She put her fingers over her eyes and 
pressed themthere. Myrtle Manor. Jennie. 
Her own mother. The judge. Tony. 
Jimmy. Nearthings—toonear; youcouldn’t 
shut them out. Still keeping her eyes 
tightly closed, she threw out her arms. 
Her head fell back, making a bow of the 
column of her throat. She stirred, moved; 
her body quivered from head to heel. It 
was too much for such human flesh as 
Jimmy’s to bear. Where was she gone? 
What flight held her? How bring her back? 
He leaned over and kissed her throat. 

He never remembered how she gained 
her feet, so suddenly had she become erect 
before him, standing like an intaglio cut 


| within the blackness of the tree. She was 
| quiet, apparently not at all angry. 


She looked at him calmly as she said, 
“Go home, Jimmy. Stop to tell mother 
I’m at Rattling Run Fields. And Jimmy, 
listen! Don’t ever come back!” 
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E DID not leave her; she left him, 

though he stumbled after her with one 
hand out, almost blubbering, round-eyed, 
staring. She crossed the full length of the 
pasture, climbed lightly up the fence, stood 
upon its top rail, threw out her arms and 
leaped. Just so had Lessie Mattis climbed 
that fence with the aid of Drake’s hands; 
just so had she leaped. How wide would 
Io’s eyes have opened did scenes leave 
behind them pictures in the grass! What 
would her troubled soul have said if she 
could have witnessed under the drifting 
moonlight the reconstruction of Drake’s 
unpardonable assault? 

Without even a backward glance to see 
whether Jimmy was following, she ran 
along the path which first bordered the 
wood, then dipped into it, issued presently 
to cross the orchard, and finally debouched 
on the growing seclusion of what had been 
the back yard of Rattling Run Fields. 
Here, where once had been baked clay, 
scattered chicken coops, warped lean-to, 
weathered outhouses and gnarled trees,were 
the same gnarled trees, only springing 
from a mat of freshly mowed lawn. Trim 
bushes. A lusty privet hedge set within 
the little one of box. Slow-growing vines 
creeping hopefully up the face of new stone 
walls and, drifting from the west, the heavy, 
clinging odor of fig trees in full leaf. 

She looked, expecting to find all Rattling 
Run Fields a dark bulk; but to her as- 
tonishment there was a light showing from 
the great living room. She flew to its rear 
door, which gave upon the back garden, 
knocked lightly, waited, and then beat 


upon it with her fist. No one came. She. 


went back to the garden, stood on tiptoe 
and glanced through the window. Drake 
was sitting at his desk, eyes wide open and 
fixed before him, lips parted; face thin, 
gaunt, almost emaciated. 

“Drake!”’ called Io, and then more 
loudly, ‘‘ Drake!’’ 

He did not move. She went around to 
the front and began to throw clots of earth 
at old Tom’s open window, arousing him 
at last. He came stumbling and grumbling 
down the stairs to open the kitchen door. 

““What’s this now?”’ he said. ‘‘ What’s 
this, I say?” 

She paid no attention to him, brushed 
by, passed through the ancient parlor and 
into Drake’s presence. Guided by a pro- 
found instinct, she threw herself upon 
him, flung her arms around his neck and 
embedded her face against his shoulder. 

“Oh, Drake, you’ve come back! Hold 
me! How could you goaway? How could 
you?” 

Thus aroused from his trance, he took 
her on his knees, rocked her, petted her. 
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What was it his mother had said? “Drake, s 
go up to yourroom; don’t come down until — 
you have made Io laugh.’’ How tiny she 
had been and still was, and yet how com- 
pletely formed. Io grown! Io a woman! ~ 

Still holding her in his arms, he arose, — 
carried her to her own room, laid her on the 
bed and tried to leave her. Her arms tight- 
ened about his neck; he knelt; presently 
he sank to one side, sitting on his hip, i 
holding her hands until she slept. 

In the morning came Eunice, frightened, 

“Drake! You here! Where's Io? 
What’s happened to her?” 2: 

Io, curled up in the end of the enormous | » 
couch of the living room called, “Here I . 
am, mother. What is it?” 

“Oh!” breathed Eunice, sinking inte ay 
chair. “That Jimmy Mattis! 4 
couldn’t he have said Drake was nove 

“He didn’t know,” said Io. 


looked at one and then the other of her 
ech e ee with puzzled eyes. , 
o——” She stopped and turned — 
eee Drake. ‘‘I can’t tell you what I’ve 
gone through with Io this summer. Not she — 
herself—not that, Drake. But what she 
does—what peoplesay. Miss Drew wouldn’t — 
have taken her back at Myrtle Manor, and” 
now—last night—Jimmy Mattis, coming — 
at two o’clockin the morning likea madman, ~ 
waking the servants, the judge, everybody; f 
insisting on seeing me | 
She stopped and forced her lips to smile; 
but they twitched straight in spite of her, © 
and a frightened look crept into her eyes. 2 
To herself she repeated monotonously, “If — 
you only love enough, everything is all 
right—always. Io,” she went on aloud, — 
“can’t you understand? I’m your mother— q 
your own mother. You can tell me any-— 
thing in the world. Nothing can stop my — 
love for you—nothing. I mean it. You 
come to Drake, but never to me. I mean— | 
not like this. Do you think he loves you © 
more than I—more broadly, I mean? Try | 
me! See if I don’t understand too. Don’t 
hold back! Please! Tell me!” 4 
“Tell what?” asked Io, white of cheek, — 
her eyes wide. a 
“What happened,” said Eunice desper- ! 
ately. “‘Something must have happened. 
If you could have heard him—at two o clock — | 
in the morning—shouting— —shouting you’d — 
never see him again—two o’clock! Why, | 
where were you all that time? What were | 


you doing?” | 
“In the works—roll Cet ae 
mills ——” began Io, and ceased. 


Amid the thunder of the works shel 
could have told; here, in the quiet room, | 
how futile were her ‘meaningless words. 
She looked wilted, like a bent reed; there 
was no longer any fire in her eyes or strength 
in the fullness of her lips; she even hung 
her head. 

“Nothing at all has happened; nothing 
ever happens,’’ she murmured. ‘I’m just 
through with Jimmy, because—well, be-— 
cause he called me back. He’s always call- 
ing me back. 

“Back?” asked Eunice. “Back from 
where?” 

What language was this? Had she once 
talked it herself? 

Io turned her head slowly and looked at 
Drake. He arose, came forward, knelt and 
slipped an arm around her. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he said, “‘To’s all right. What 
business is it of ours where she goes? How 
do you know but what Jimmy dragged her 
back from making the rounds of a million 
stars? To the devil with Miss Drew and 
what she thinks! Send Nora out here to 
look after Io and to cook. I’m tired, any- 
way, of all the things Tom knows how to 
make. And by the way. if it comforts you 
any to know it, Io was -n her own bed and 
asleep by eleven o'clock.” His smile deep- 
ened as he looked steadily at his mother. 
“Try it, won’t you?” he pleaded. “Just 
let Rattling Run Fields have an innings all 
by itself. Will you?” 

Eunice sat for a moment in silence, re- 
garding her two children, who looked back 
with a soft quality in their gaze which 
seemed gradually to envelop her in a name- 
less warmth. She remembered that day and 
hour when, elated and happily victorious 
holding them each by a hand, she ha 
taken a single symbolic step forward. She 
had possessed them at that moment in a 
nobler sense than ever before or since— 
until now. Now she possessed them again. | 
Knowing it, she smiled on them with i 
rebellious twitching of her lips. 

“You two!” she murmured. “Have it 
your own way. Since there’s nothing the 


matter with either of you, it must be with 
me, and some day I’ll see it.” 

“No! ’ they cried in unison, half rising, 
but she stopped them with a gesture. 

She went outside, but did not imme- 
diately join the judge, who was driving a 
restive successor to Gypsy mincingly up 
and down the road. She waved to him, a 
little movement of one hand which said 
among ‘other things, “Everything is all 
right, Will. Don’t hurry. Leave me alone 
for a moment.” 

She walked slowly down the steps and to 
the corner of the house. There she paused. 
How worn Drake had looked, drained, 
nothing left but bone and sinew. Not a 
word as to where he himself had been, or 
why. What had happened to him? Never 
mind; some day she would know that too. 
The important thing was that he had come 
back. She looked all about her deliber- 
ately, and drew a quivering breath at what 
her awakened eyes beheld. 

All of Rattling Run Fields seemed to 
have emerged from a century of niggardli- 
ness into a burst of fruitful liberality. 
Whether from the quaking of the earth 
produced by the gigantic blasts or from 
the disintegration after many years of the 
mar! hauled by Warner Sherborne or from 
the intensive tilling aided by overhead irri- 
gation introduced by Drake, or perhaps 
from the sum of all these causes, the hard 
face of the farm had changed more than its 
forbidding expression, defying memory to 
recall its sterile and malicious past. Here, 
as far as the eye could reach, was a trans- 
lucent tenderness found only in the texture 
of living and growing things. 


Eunice’s eyes opened wide with inner’ 


amazement at the fantastic vision which 
suddenly beset her—a vision of herself, of 
anyone, lying down to press face against 
the ground. Still gropingly, but with a 
definite reaching forth of the spirit, she 
glimpsed the origin of the endearing phrase 
“Mother Earth” as springing from some 
such visualization as now confronted her of 
the life-giving breast of the soil, not in com- 
bat, but in alliance with all womankind. 


XL 


OMETHING was preying on Drake’s 
mind, gnawing it day and night; but 
whatever it was, he kept it to himself. 
After his mother, Tom; after Tom, the 
judge; after the judge, Colter, reluctantly, 
each in turn, gave him a chance to speak 
out; but he ignored all overtures. Bob was 
puzzled—more puzzled than the rest, even 
‘though he had more to go on than all the 
others together. What had happened? Had 
‘Lessie Mattis, in that world where she was 
not Lessie Mattis, turned him down? If he 
felt as badly about it as all this, why wasn’t 
he going after her? Was it conceivable that 
Drake was a quitter? The answer to that 
last question was at hand; one had only to 
look out of the window at his all-conquering 
handiwork. 
But if something preyed on Drake’s 
mind in spite of his entrancing absorption 
with his hedges, plants and trees, what of 
Io? Behold her, one slumberous, startled 
morning, fleeing through the wood with a 
darting flash of gray wings, rushing up to 
Bob, seizing both his wrists, casting a 
glance backward over her shoulder to where 
Jimmy comes lumbering along, hat off, 
mopping the sweat from his brow. Io, 
shaking Bob’s wrists: ‘Please, Bob, make 
him understand. He must keep his feet 
off Rattling Run Fields or I’ll lock myself 

in my room and throw the key away. I’ll 
get a dog—a dozen dogs ——”’ 

“Hush, Io, now! Quietly! Go anywhere 
you please, and he’ll not bother you again. 
Don’t give it another thought. Do you 
understand? Don’t worry. Just leave it 
to me.” 

“Thank you, Bob.” 

She gave him just such a smile as had 
subjugated Tom Bodley a dozen years be- 
fore. Bob felt something bulge within him, 
but laid the phenomenon to pity for the 
unusual emptied pallor of her face and the 
nervous twitching of her lower lip. He 
watched her go; then dealt wisely and 
effectively with Jimmy Mattis, persuading 
him that his method would gain him nothing. 

But for the rest of that day Robert Col- 
ter, who prided himself on looking upon all 
worlds, all tribulations, all vicissitudes of 
emotion and fortune from without, found 
himself subtly entangled within a web. Its 
mesh was unfelt, unseen, yet as present as 
a surrounding mist; so that he trembled 

when, late that afternoon, as he lay with 
his back against a hummock and his, head 


as. 
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caught in his hands, he saw Fo coming to- 
ward him, not by chance but by intent. 
She stood for an instant directly before 
him, and what the judge had seen he also 
perceived—that she was an arrow incarnate, 
direct symbol of ambition and a goal, sub- 
ject only to the Master Archer’s hand. 

_ “Hello, Io,” he said, making no move to 
rise. 

“’Lo,” she replied shortly, without in- 
terest in formalities; ‘then her face becamé 
alive and intent; yet apart from him, from 
Robert Colter, the individual. Of him asa 
person, as of her own body, she seemed 
totally unconscious. She sank cross-legged 
before him. 

“Bob,” she began with an uncertain 
smile in her eyes, ‘‘what is the answer to 
this? I’mIo. I get up, I do this, I do that; 
the day begins, the day goes on, the day 
grows old and dies. It’s gone... I say, 
‘Good-by, day.’ But I’m still Io just the 
same, am I not?” 

“Go on,” said Colter. 

“One day you smile,’ she continued 
more gravely, ‘‘and people love you. They 
don’t say so, but you just feel it. Then, 
while you are exactly the same you, a day 
comes when you smile and all of a sudden 
you know here’’—laying her hand on her 
breast—“‘that they don’t love you any 
more, not in the same way. What is that, 
Bob. Am I somebody else?’’ 

“Go on,” said Colter, drawing himself 
up to sit erect, his arms wrapped around 
his knees, his eyes fixed on her face. ‘‘Go 
on. I’ll tell you when I know.”’ 

“Mother says ‘Danger!’ like that, with 
a big D,”’ continued Io, frowning and trying 
to smile at the same time. “‘ You meet the 
judge on the stairs, and he stops and fum- 
bles with his watch, then he turns red and 
mumbles ‘Straight figure, straight eye, 
straightest little person in the world!’ But 
somehow it doesn’t make you happy; it 
makes you choke. Then I got into Jimmy’s 
ear. When he asked where to go I told him 
the works.”’ She threw out her hand toward 
the quarry. ‘“‘ Down there,’ she continued. 
““T wanted something tremendous in my 
eyes. Do you understand wanting a funny 
thing like that? Something big, inside my 
eyes, so I couldn’t see anything else but 
just that big thing. We went into the works 
and there I found it. Everything prodi- 
gious; everything rumbling and roaring. 
You know. You can hear it down there 
now. Only bigger, nearer, a thousand 
times; then 

“Listen, Bob.”? She held out her two 
hands, closed tightly into fists, white across 
the knuckles. -“‘ Everything terribly wicked, 
terribly powerful, but held in its place like 
that! Yes! Like that! I loved to breathe 
the dust. Iloved to hear theroar. I loved 
the great grumbling mills; and then I 
turned, and there was Tony.” 

She relaxed her hands and threw back 
her head. 

“You know Tony. You think you do, 
Bob, but not this Tony, looking like a dog 
that’s made up his mind not to get out of 
the way. Well, I took off the coat and cap 
I had on, and walked at him; through him; 
I made him carry them as if he were a 
servant. 

“‘So!”? She motioned Tony out of sight 
and out of mind with a backward thrust of 
her hand. ‘‘Then we came out of the mill 
and climbed up here, into this pasture. I 
sat on Jimmy’s coat, against his knees, my 
head thrown back in the crook of his arm, 
like many a time before, not looking at 
him, just looking up, tired—tired of ask- 
ing ‘Why? What is it? Why?’ Do you 
see? Just looking up, floating, going away, 
thinking that somehow I’d found an an- 
swer down there in the works, an answer 
to mother, to all of them, perhaps even to 
myself. Only I didn’t quite yet know what.” 
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She drew erect from the hips, straight as 
a quivering sapling, and placed her hands 
against her throat. 

“Just then it occurred to Jimmy,’ she 
continued in a voice with a thread of steel 
running through it, ‘“‘to kiss me here, on 
my throat. Who cares about lips? People 
take them as they take your hand. But 
here! Something turned over inside of me 
and said distinctly, ‘You’re not the same 
Io any more.’ What do you think, Bob?” 

_“Now I can answer you,” said Colter, 
his eyes smiling into hers. ‘I suppose 
every girl passes through the mill of her- 
self, but never two of them along exactly 
the same path. If I were you, I’d stop 
worrying. Be just yourself. Remember 
only one thing and stick to it—that you are 
Io, the same Io, undying, eternal; in the 
meadow a milk-white heifer; in the skies 
the crescent moon. Never forget it.” 

“You mean it, Bob, don’t you?” 

“With all my heart.” 

She threw out her arms and let them 
fall; the frown cleared from her brows and 
her eyes sparkled. 

“Let’s look for it,’ she said, arising. 
“The baby moon, I mean.” 

She walked to the edge of the quarry 
and gazed over the gap at her feet toward 
the west into the paling heavens. 

“Oh, it’s there!” she cried. “It really 
is! How faint! It’s like a white eyebrow 
fallen against the sky. I’d like to slap it— 
not hard—then blow, and make a wish.” 

Colter laughed, but his eyes were gravely 
intent on her straight figure, etched vividly 
like a spire against the void. 

“Shall I dance for you, Bob, and for the 
moon?” 

“No,” he answered. ‘Don’t move. 
Stay just as you are, and listen. I’ve 
simply got to quote something: 


“As a young beech tree on the edge of a forest 
Stands still in the evening, 
Then shudders through all its leaves in the 
light air 
And seems to fear the stars— 
So are you still and so tremble.” 


“‘Lovely!”’ said Io over her shoulder. 
“Am I like ’ Her words ceased with 
an absolute suddenness, final as infinity. 

“Jump!’’ cried Colter, seeing with hor- 
ror what she had already felt. ‘Jump 
back—straight back!”’ 

A tall spar of the rock upon which she 
stood, loosened by the seepage of the buried 
spring, leaned slowly outward, leaving a 
widening gap behind it. With her head 
twisted sharply on her shoulders, she saw 
that she was already too late. For an in- 
stant her eyes met Colter’s. 

“Bob,” she gulped, “I fear no stars.” 

She faced the quarry, spread wide her 
arms and launched herself free of the top- 
pling rock; floated, fell—like an arrow 
lying flat against the wind. 

Even as he rushed at top speed along the 
edge of the cliff, Colter felt a surge of con- 
suming admiration for the cool nerve which 
could see so quickly what to do and for the 
courage that could then do it. When the 
descending bank became too steep for him 
to run, he cast himself down, rolled side- 
ways, relaxed all his muscles, and fell 
heavily down a short drop to the level of 
the quarry floor. Scratched and bruised, 
but with no bones broken, he scrambled to 
his feet and dashed back toward the base 
of the sheer wall of stone, never pausing 
until he reached the verge of the pool 
formed by the treachérous spring. 

In its center was Io; just behind her, the 
fallen spar of rock broken in three sections. 
She was holding herself up on her arms, 
her chin just above the level of the water. 
Except that her head was slowly sinking 
forward, threatening to immerse her face, 
she did not move. He waded toward her 
with long, stumbling strides, seized her, 
and dragged her upright, but she could not 
stand. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked between 
chattering teeth. ‘“‘What happened, Bob?”’ 

“Tock your hands around my neck,” he 
ordered, perceiving that her body was help- 
less from the waist down. She obeyed, and 
at the tightening of her arms, so purposeful 
and yet so pitifully light in their pressure, 
his heart began to thump with battering 
beats which were to remain forever un- 
forgettable as marking the very pinnacle of 
all the combined emotions of affection. 
He had been entranced by her as a child, 
he had worshiped her girlhood whimsically 
from afar; but now, in this instant, he 
loved her overwhelmingly, and knew it. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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for Better Shoes 


A man writes to ask us how he may 
be sure of getting “Rock Oak’ Soles 
on his shoes. The same question 
may have occurred to you. 


There is only one sure mark of identi- 
fication and that is our “Rock Oak” 
symbol of quality, stamped on the 
sole or on a label in the shoe. 


When you are buying shoes be sure to 
ask to see the “Rock Oak” trademark. 
Some dealers, either through igno- 
rance or willfully, may say their shoes 
have “Rock Oak” Soles, but the real 
proof is unmistakable. If the “Rock 
Oak” symbol is there you are safe, 
for it is 


“FOUNDED ON 
INTEGRITY” 


If you want absolute proof that any 
dealer handles “Rock Oak’’ soled 
shoes, write to us and lay the facts 
before us. It is our business to help 
you get what you want— “Rock 


Oak” Soles. 


The same applies to shoe repair 
shops. Insist. on having “Rock Oak” 
on your shoes when you have them 
repaired, 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 


ST.LOUIS CHICAGO BOSTON LOUISVILLE 


‘Nothing Takes The Place of Leather’ 


“Yes, Sir, they’re 
minute savers!”’ 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks — 
insist on having what you want. 


The Little Gem Ear Phone will do 

this for you. It is small, comfort- 

able and convenient—can be used 

in company without embarrass- [Rg 
» ment. Awarded gold medalatthe fa 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. Call JS 

or write for booklet. sf 

GEM EAR PHONE CO., Inc, 
806 S. P. Marbridge Bldg. 
47 West 34th Street, at Broadway 
New York City 
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and Best Poultry Paper—4 Month Trial Subscription 25c. 
372-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago. 
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The( Shrysler 


Chrysler Engineering Simplicity 
Produces Wonders in Motoring Results | 


The Chrysler Six is Walter P. Chrysler’s recognition of 
the public need and demand for a new type of motor car. 


More than three years ago he associated with himself 
a group of the industry’s foremost engineers, including 


F. M. Zeder, O. R. Skelton and Carl Breer. 


They now offer the public the result of their efforts— 
a car tested in more than two years of actual road 
service—The Chrysler Six. 


In this day of general motor car satisfaction, it is a 
broad and bold statement to say that here is a new 
type of motor car. 


Yet the Chrysler Six cannot adequately be described 
otherwise. 


Chrysler engineers began without the handicap of ex- 
isting models, existing plants, or existing machinery 
and tools. 


They were given just one task— 


The Ideal Car 
for the Majority of Drivers 


To produce the ideal car for the majority of American 
owner-drivers, and build it of the very best of materials 
procurable. 


We announce with confidence that you will find every 
ability and every quality you have long desired in a car 
for your personal use in The Chrysler Six. 


Appearance never can be described adequately. And 
especially is this true of so different and so distinguished 
a car as the Chrysler. 


Certainly there is no basis for comparison among 
American cars. You will sense in the Chrysler at once 
that difference which we are in the habit of describing 
as “foreign,” or ‘‘French,” or “European.” 


You will be instantly impressed with a perfect balance 
of proportion and blending of line. You will also feel 
that here is an exceptionally racy car; due largely to 
its low-to-the-ground design. 


When you enter any one of the six beautiful models, 
a surprise awaits you. 


The Chrysler is a compact car, but here is roominess 
that is amazing. Either in the driving seat or the ton- 
neau, there is ample room for a six-foot man to sit and 
to stretch his legs in comfort. 


When you know that the over-all length of the Touring 
Car is only 160 inches, you become conscious, in the 
Chrysler design, of an optical illusion of much greater 
length. 


As you enter the car, that impression is multiplied ten- 
fold by the extraordinary amount of room you find. 


Here are the basic specifications and 
abilities which owner-requirements 
established as fundamental necessities 
in an ideal car:— 
Speed over 70 miles an hour to insure 
rapid pick-up and ample pulling power. 


Small, high-speed, perfectly balanced 
motor, for smoothness, steady pull at 
low speeds, and for gasoline and oil 
economy. 


Utmost simplicity and accessibility to 
make essential care easy and inexpensive. 


Plenty of room for five full-grown people 
—wide doors, deep seats and unskimped 
leg-room. 


Road steadiness and the genuine comfort 


of heavy cars with really light weight. 


Wheel base short enough to insure easy 
parking, but with balance of construction 
to give easy riding at high speeds over 
rutted roads or cobbled streets. 


Driving convenience and ease to satisfy 
both the desires and the needs of women 
drivers. 


Materials and manufacture just as fine 
and high quality as in the big, heavy and 
expensive cars. 


Full equipment built into the car. 


Beauty of that distinction heretofore 
possessed only by the finest European 
cars. 
The Chrysler Six fulfills those require- 
ments in every detail. 


You are next impressed by the luxury and beauty of 
appointments. Here is a light car built of the same 
materials and with the same artistry as the very cost- 
liest cars. 


Years of Intensive Study 
In the Chrysler Motor 


Chrysler engineers have built on the principle that a 
small diamond is no less a diamond than a large one; 
and, if genuine, much less liable to have flaws. 


The Chrysler is a perfect quality car —designed to fit 
a need, and built fine to satisfy a desire. 


The Chrysler motor is, we believe, the most perfectly 
engineered power plant ever built for a motor car. It 
is the result of years of study of the thermo-dynamic 
principles of internal combustion power efficiency. 


In every detail of design and construction the Chrysler 
motor has been built to satisfy the most exacting 
scientific requirements of those principles. 


Its six cylinders of the L-head type are cast in one 
block with the crank case. There is a minimum of 14" 
clear water circulation space between each cylinder, and 
the casting is so designed as to insure no possibility of 
obstructed or constricted water passages. Each valve 
seat is completely surrounded by cooling water. 


The Chrysler engine has a 3-inch bore and a 434-inch 
stroke, with a piston displacement of 201 cubic inches. 


68 Horse Power 
From a Small-Bore Power Plant 


Yet so perfectly is gas distributed to all of the six 
cylinders, and so completely is power utilized through 
the elimination of weight, the reduction of friction, and 
the perfect balance of all reciprocating parts, that this 
small power plant develops as high as 68 H. P. absolutely 
without vibration. 


The result is a maximum speed well in excess of 70 
miles an hour, with a gasoline economy safely above 
20 miles per gallon. 


Such astonishing results have been secured only 
through the very finest known construction. 


The crankshaft, for example, is actually larger in the 
Chrysler than the crankshaft of many cars whose gross 
weight is approximately twice that of the Chrysler Six. 


The Chrysler crankshaft is supported by seven large 
shimless bearings. Through drilled passages in the 


crankshaft, oil under pressure is carried directly to 


each of the bronze-backed, babbitt-lined main bearings. _ 


The result is that the crankshaft of the Chrysler car 


actually rests in its main bearings upon a film of 
oil—thus eliminating the greater part of the frictional 
power loss found even in the finest cars. 


The extraordinary size of the crankshaft, combined 
with its seven-bearing support, totally eliminates crank- 
shaft whip and vibration. 


Two exceptional features of the Chrysler motor are the 
oil-filter and air-filter, both important factors in smooth 
operation, power development and long life. 


A Far Higher Percentage 
of Useful Power 


We assert without hesitation that no existing auto-. 
mobile motor delivers so high a percentage of generated | 
power to the actual propulsion of the vehicle as does 


the Chrysler. 


The scientific application of a number of fundamental 
engineering principles contributes to this result. 


In the first place, the extraordinarily large valves—_ 
1 7-16" diameter in the clear—are placed equally 
distant from the centers of the combustion chambers. — 


Thus all the incoming charges of gas have precisel 


burned gas has not only the same distance to trave 
from the combustion chamber to the valve, but is 
removed from the cylinder with the same speed that 
the explosion charge is injected. 


dere is an engineering feature that not one owner in 
0,000 ever sees in a life-time of driving experience. 
Tet it is of vital importance in the accomplishment of 
m even power torque—which means steady pull at low 
peeds, rapid acceleration on high gear, and smooth 
igh speed ability. 


full utilization of power is further assisted by the use 
f a specially developed combustion chamber, which 
asures the burning of all gas. This gives not only 
aaximum power from a minimum of gas, but eliminates 
arbonization of cylinders and valves. 


Brougham 


4istons are of aluminum alloy of the cylindrical slotted 
ype —made proof against compression leaks by three 
ings above the piston pin. 


Yonnecting rods are all drop forged, heat-treated, 
-beam section, 10" in length. They are made of the 
nest steel and tapered to give greatest strength with 
ightest weight. 


Actually Vibrationless 
at All Speeds 


ks a result, vibrationless power at all speeds is another 
iotable feature. So perfect is the balance of reciprocat- 
ng parts and so painstaking is the workmanship that 
he Chrysler motor is truly without vibration. A ride 
jehind it will be a revelation of smoothness. 


The connecting rod bearings, like the seven main crank- 
haft bearings, are 17%" in diameter, lined with babbitt, 
ind bonded to the connecting rods. Drilled oil pas- 
‘ages in the crankshaft carry oil under pressure to the 
himless connecting rod bearings. 

| 


\s in the case of the crankshaft, these bearings operate 
ona film of oil, thus eliminating the friction of metal 
© metal contact. 


The lubrication throughout is equally efficient. A 
‘ubmerged gear type oil pump is spiral driven. from the 
tamshaft. This pump gives not only positive force 
eed through the drilled crankshaft to all main and con- 
1ecting rod bearings, but it also forces oil through leads 
o all camshaft bearings and timing chain. Regulation 
of engine lubrication is checked by an oil pressure 
jauge on the instrument board and regulated by an 
sccessible oil pressure regulator at the front of the 
-ngine. 


Che camshaft is of drop forged steel with specially 
lesigned integral cams, case-hardened and ground. 
Che camshaft operates in four line-reamed cast iron 
vearings. The front bearing has a bronze-backed 


pushing. 


‘The camshaft is driven by a silent chain with external 
jjustment. 


Valve lifters are of the mushroom type with specially 
esigned platforms, and operate in a continuous fog 


Che Chrysler motor is cooled by water, pump-driven 
hrough the extra large cylinder jackets and cellular 
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type radiator. A four-blade fan of 16" diameter is 
driven from the water pump shaft. 


The electrical supply for the starting and ignition sys- 
tems is secured through the Remy 2-unit system. The 
charging rate of the generator is thermostatically con- 
trolled. Six volt, 105-ampere hour storage battery, 
with rubber separators between the plates, is used. 


The Chrysler Six is equipped with the highest quality 
dry plate multiple disk clutch. The clutch pedal is 
adjustable for wear. 


The transmission, which is built as a unit with the 
engine, is of the selective sliding type, with three speeds 
forward and reverse. 


All gears are cut in the Chrysler plant, and are of heat- 
treated, 314% nickel steel. You will be astonished at 
their quietness in first and second speed operation. 


Regularly Equipped With 
Hydraulic 4 Wheel Brakes 


All models of the Chrysler Six are regularly equipped 
with Chrysler Lockheed Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes. 


This is admitted by engineers to be the simplest, surest, 
and most easily operated four-wheel braking system 
known. 


The hydraulic brakes used on the Chrysler Six are 
positively self equalizing—applying uniformly equal 
pressure to all wheels under all conditions. There are 
positively no points requiring lubrication. 


In addition to four-wheel hydraulic service brakes, 
the Chrysler Six is equipped with an emergency hand 
brake acting on the main transmission shaft. 


The superior engineering of the Chrysler is also evi- 
denced in the tubular front axle, specially designed to 
take the torsion strains of front wheel braking. 


This axle, which is actually stronger than an I-beam 
section under static load, positively resists the twisting 
distortion of front-wheel braking. 


The rear axle is made in the Chrysler plant, and is of 
the semi-floating type with banjo housing of alloy steel. 


Power is supplied to the wheels through a spiral bevel 
ring gear and pinion drive. Both front and rear axles 
are equipped with Timken bearings. 


The steering gear is semi-irreversible, with a 17-inch 
steering wheel. 


The tie rod joints are of the ball type. Steering spindles 
are mounted on ball bearings, a construction previously 
characteristic of only the highest priced cars. 


King pins are inclined to turn on an axis which passes 
through the exact traction center of the toed-in wheels. 


The result of this design is a pivotal action which gives 
the easiest possible steering. Practically no pressure 
has to be applied to the steering wheel in driving the 
Chrysler car around the sharpest turn. 


This extraordinary feature of easy steering is supple- 
mented by a new design of spring construction. 


A New Method 
of Mounting the Springs 


The springs of the Chrysler Six are, first of all, made 
of leaves of thin chrome vanadium steel. This con- 
struction is used to eliminate rigid jolts and bouncing 
in the air. 


All springs are equipped with snubbers to care for 
extraordinary rebounds. 
Even more important is the location of the springs. 


In ordinary construction, springs are mounted on the 
axle parallel to the frame and close to it. The result is 
a sickening side sway. 
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On Exhibition at 
All of the Princi- 
pal Automobile 
Shows 


Chrysler springs, on the other hand, are mounted par- 
allel to the wheels, and close to the hubs. Side sway 
is eliminated. 


It is an actual fact that the Chrysler Six can be driven 
around turns at speeds in excess of 50 miles per hour. 


Road stability and riding solidity have been combined 
in a frame of channel section steel whose side members 
are 6" deep. Front and rear frame cross members are 
of tubular-section steel, eliminating frame weaving 
and distortion. 


The result of these new engineering features is that the 
Chrysler Six—which weighs only 2650 pounds, ready 
for the road—can be driven at 60 miles an hour and 
upwards, over rutted roads or cobblestone pavements, 
with greater comfort than the average 4000 pound car. 


Chrysler ease of riding is further accentuated by the 
use of 414" tires. 


Cord tires of this extra large section eliminate the effects 
of ordinary road jolts, and in addition, insure extraor- 
dinary mileage. 


In detail of finish and equipment, the Chrysler Six 
could not be made better. 


We ask you to note the handsome and efficient design 
of the instrument board—speedometer, ammeter, igni- 
tion and light switch, motor temperature indicator 
(radiometer), gasoline gauge, and oil pressure gauge are 
all compactly located in clear view of the driver. 


Lamps Are Controlled 
by the Horn Button 
At the top of the steering column are located not only 
the handsomely designed control of spark and throttle, 


and horn button, but also the dimming adjustment of 
the headlights. 


Roadster 


To regulate the Chrysler lights for parking, city driving, 
and open road driving, it is necessary only to turn the 
horn button to the right—thus eliminating all of the 
inconvenience and danger of taking the hands from 
the steering wheel to reach for a light control on the 
dash. 


Note, too, that all models are equipped with rear-view 
mirror, windshield wiper, stop light, and a positive- 
action transmission lock. 


Seat and back cushions, upholstery materials, interior 
metal ware, are of the finest quality procurable. 


In the Chrysler Six has been combined for the first 
time ultimate beauty and smartness, economical light 
weight and operating qualities, the ideal size for ease of 
operation and convenience in parking, extreme roomi- 
ness and comfort, with the material quality, the per- 
formance ability, the long life and the road solidity of 
the highest priced and heaviest cars. 


No detailed description of the Chrysler Six can do it 
justice. We positively promise you that if you will 
ride in and drive any one of the Chrysler models, you 
will experience a sensation you have never before 
enjoyed in any car of any price. 
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The Water Level Route 


A relief map of the eastern states 
shows that between the north At- 
lantic seaboard and the Mississippi 
Valley there is only one low-level pass 
through the Appalachians. This is 
where the Mohawk River cuts 
through the hills of central New York. 


It was through this gateway that the 
sixteenth century explorers pene- 
trated the wilderness on their way 
westward. And three centuries later 
the pioneer railroad builders followed 
this natural highway in laying the 
iron trail that was soon to link the 
Atlantic with the Pacific. 


This today is the water level route of 
the New York Central—the route of 
the Twentieth Century Limited—and 
the great steel highway over which 
is carried one-tenth of the rail-borne 
commerce of the nation. 


The natural advantage of this water 
level route between New York and 
Chicago early established the leader- 
ship of the New York Central as the 
main artery of transportation through 
the heart of industrial America, and 
the New York Central Lines today 
comprise more than12,000milesof rail- 
ways reaching into twelve states and 
the two leading provinces of Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


It was after I had written the first chap- 


| ter of the novel with which I hoped to pay 


a halfpenny in the pound that I went out to 
the garden to stretch my legs. With a keen 
appreciation of what I imagined must have 
been the aching back of Atlas, I wandered 
round to the front of the house and leaned 
a little heavily on the gate. Under the long 
and lovely twilight of an English evening I 
could see the village green. To the soft 
anthems of a choir of countless birds three 
elderly horses fed, their day’s work done. 
A bevy of boys played cricket in the fading 
light, with shrill shouts. One after another 
a party of crows flapped heavily homeward, 
very black against a cloudless sky. The 


| chimney of a brewery shot out from among 


the roofs of cottages that straggled round 
the borders of the green. Oil lamps flick- 
ered in the windows of a shop or two and 
above the doors of three inns. A company 
of sturdy field girls stumped in single file or 
in couples along the narrow path, singing 
softly through their noses; and in their 
patches of front garden, weary women 
stood, bareheaded, circulating gossip. A 
string of market carts, loaded with cabbages, 
made its way heavily toward London, and 
over all was God. ‘Give us strength and 
courage, Father, patience and hope.” 

I saw a telegraph boy emerge from the 
ancient post office and wander up the road. 
And as I watched him stop to judge the 
game of cricket, turn off for an exchange of 
Middlesex with a lad as small as himself, 
and invent a thousand excuses by which he 
might delay the delivery of his message, I 
had so strong a premonition of impending 
help that the straps about my shoulders 
eased and loosened and the weight I carried 
seemed to slip away and fall. With a defi- 
nite sense of certainty that the boy’s tele- 
gram was for me, and that it contained 
something that would round my corner, I 
waited, without impatience, while he made 
up his mind finally to approach. I opened 
the brick-red envelope and the message 
that it contained was this: 


Kindly see me tomorrow twelve o’clock Savoy 


| Hotel. 


CHARLES FROHMAN. 


When it is remembered that at that time 
the words, ‘‘Charles Frohman Presents,” 
were on the bills of many of the London 
theaters, and that I wrote plays, the deep 
significance of this command needs no inter- 
pretation. I spent the night with dreams. 


A Flattering Commission 


Big Ben boomed twelve as I was con- 
ducted to the Frohman suite, and in the 
easily recognized Savoy sitting room over- 
looking the sluggish Thames two men did 
not seem to be enjoying a serious talk. The 
sun was shining, but the electric lights were 
on. One was very spruce and soldierly, but 
with a rather rounded back; mustached 
and spatted, hair gleaming, well-boned 
shoes, a well-cut nose and chin. I knew 
him for Capt. Robert Marshall, author of 
The Second in Command, The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, The Duke of Killiecrankie and 
other most successful plays. The other sat 
on his legs like a mandarin, with twinkling 
eyes, full lips, a double chin, fine thin hair, 
small white hands, padded shoulders and a 
huge cigar. 

“How are you?” said Marshall, rising. 
“TI spoke to Mr. Frohman about you yes- 


| terday. Let me introduce you now.” 


Two searching eyes all over me, taking 
an X-ray picture, a smile, a murmur, a 
half-shy hand. Marshall began to talk. 
Lightly but with an underlying uneasiness 
he explained that he had been commissioned 
by Mr. Frohman to write a comedy with 
musie for Seymour Hicks and Ellaline 
Terriss for production, as quickly as pos- 
sible, at the Vaudeville Theater. Two 
months ago he had gone off to Monte Carlo 
for inspiration, had missed one and come 
back empty-handed, barren of ideas. The 
position was really a little serious, as the 
piece in which Hicks and his charming wife 
were appearing had run beyond its course. 
A successor was urgently needed, a col- 
laborator had been suggested; and as he, 
Marshall, liked my work, and especially the 
dialogues in the London World, would I 
join him in writing the much-desired play? 
In other words, would I, Hamilton, young 
and fairly prolific, do what Monte Carlo 
hadn’t achieved—supply Marshall with an 


| inspiration and, under the patronage of a 
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temporary idealess brain, do all the work 
that was required to complete the commis- | 
sion and save the day? 

No, I wouldn’t; but I didn’t say it like 
that. I shied at collaboration, though I 
was highly flattered at the thought. I was 
just beginning a novel which, in addition 
to my regular weekly work, kept my nose — 
to the grindstone; and when eventually 
Marshall left—none too pleased, I am 
afraid, at my intractable attitude—I was 
asked by Charles Frohman, to whom a hint 
was infinitely better than a nod, if I would 
undertake the job myself. Would 1? I had 
never imagined the possibility of writing a 
play with music, and knew very little of the 
sort of thing that suited Seymour Hicks, 
Under any other circumstances I should 
have confessed my absolute inability, shied 
again and gone. But all those bills had to 
be paid somehow, and a speedy dividend, 
however small, would prove my good in 
tentions. Would I not? How soon must 
the work be delivered? Not later than 
month. A check on account? Another 
smile, more X-rays—why, surely. And off 
I went to the lawyers with the first of the 
dividends. 


Catch or Snitch? 


Years later when, as we were coming out 
of Voisin’s in Paris, I asked Charles Froh 
man why he ran such a risk with me, he 
said, ‘‘That’s my business—running risks, 
isn’t it? Besides, I liked your tie and yo 
darned independence; and when I asked 
you if you’d do the job something came into 
your face that told me you’d burst before 
you let me down.” And I very nearly did. 
I had no more notion of what to write or 
how to write it than a fantail pigeon wab- 
bling on a croquet ball. A month was mine, 
however—four weeks of priceless days. It 
would be perfectly simple to make up a plot 
in the bath, on the golf links, riding through 
lonely lanes on a bicycle, practicing hoop 
shots alone, walking, walking, walking. 

At the end of the first week, nothing; 
tremors of nervousness. At the end of the 
second week, nothing; insomnia and 
panic—the chance of my life to be missed, 
money taken under false pretenses, the little 
laugh from Marshall, ignominy. It ap- 
peared that I was suffering from oblitera- 
tion of the brain. I turned over everything 
that I had written. Useless! I went over 
everything that I had mapped out to write. 
Hopeless! I considered several ingenious 
methods of suicide. And then, in the mid- 
dle of a night, when moths were cracking in 
my candles, I sat once more at the desk p 
hated the sight of and wrote on a sheet of 
untouched paper the following paradox: 
Cinderella of Berkeley Square, and left it 
only for sleep and meals until the play was 
finished. . 

The verdict on the first act that I sent 
untyped to Frohman was ‘Fine! Go 
on!” And from Hicks, ‘‘Great! We're 
hard at work on lyrics and the music.” 
When the second act was done under the 
intoxication of approval, the first was in 
rehearsal. During these, under the bril- 
liant and never-sparing direction of the 
restless Seymour Hicks, it was decided to 
change the title; and when I suggested The 
Catch of the Season, Hicks came back with 
“But if it fails they'll call it The Snitch of 
the Season’’; but the new one stuck. It 
was not going to fail! + 

The evening of the répétition générale, at 
which J. M. Barrie, Arthur Pinero, Alfred 
Sutro, H. B. Irving, Dion Boucicault, Rob- 
ert Marshall, Frohman himself and hosts of 
his other friends were present, in addition 
to Lord Esher, Sir Alfred Fripp, Sir Harry 
Poland and half the members of the Gar- 
rick Club. eo 

Hicks and I left the theater after the final 
rehearsal at five o’clock. Dog-tired, but in 
the highest spirits, we walked to Lock- 
hart’s in Covent Garden for something to 
eat and drink. London made it very in- 
convenient for hungry people at that hour 
of the day. The men who drove the frui 
and vegetable carts to the market from th 
country were there in force, and in his bes 
Charles Surface-David Garrick manner the 
sympathetic, homogeneous, delightful Sey- 
mour Hicks—who, if he had been able tc 
stand still on one spot long enough to tak 
himself seriously, and recognize the geniu 
that was his, must have become the grea 
actor on the English stage—stood cups ¢ 
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ffee, sausages and mashed potatoes to all 
sight. After which, with a sudden change 
mood and his hat at a rakish angle, he 
ok my arm and we walked the empty 
reets, talking of life and death and the 
eat hereafter until the city woke and the 
es began to swarm. Whereupon we sur- 
ised Romano’s when the cleaners were 
ill at work and clicked our tankards of 
vet to the success of the play which 
eant a good deal to him but everything 
me. Translated into plain English, vel- 
‘t is a mixture of champagne and stout. 
ne Catch was not a’snitch, although it was 
oduced on Friday. It ran long enough 
put me on temporary velvet and settle 
| my debts. Also, it was the means of 
rming a close and intimate friendship and 
ture collaboration between Seymour 
icks and myself, and a most affectionate 
lationship with Charles Frohman which 
ntinued until the Lusitania sent him on 
e great adventure of death. 


Picking the Winners 


An extraordinary man, Charles Froh- 
an; a kind, simple, loyal, courageous, 
silient, hard-working, honorable man, to 
ork for whom was a privilege and a pleas- 
e. For one whose business it was to con- 
91 theaters, collect plays and create stars 
_ both sides of the Atlantic; who was the 
ar, the High Panjandrum; whose room 
as the Mecca of the dramatists; who 
ved Barrie as a brother, Sutro as a cousin, 
nero, Marshall, Guitry, Rostand, Haddon 
qambers, Somerset Maugham, Granville 
irker, Augustus Thomas and an army 
others, equally gifted, as his friends, 
it was scared to death by Bernard Shaw. 
‘ohman knew more about the theater but 
ss about plays than any man I knew. It 
emed to me that he accepted plays either 
cause they were the work of very success- 
] writers or because they contained the 
uding parts which appealed to his stars. 
is probably incorrect to say that he 
‘ver produced a play by an unknown 
an. There must have been exceptions to 
srule. Iwasone. It is, however, correct, 
far as I can remember, to say that he 
mt after success, which he worshiped, 
th an avidity, backed by all the money 
the world, that led to a corner in the play 
arket, which had never happened before 
d has never happened since. And yet 
ere was a closet in his sitting room in the 
voy in which all the plays that were ever 
sitten were piled in a heap during his 
eteoric régime. And once, when I was 
aiting for him to come back from an early 
hearsal of Peter Pan, at which he gazed 
th awe, amazement and many misgivings 
fore it was produced, I opened the door 
this Black Hole of Calcutta and gasped 
‘th horror at the sight. There must have 
en hundreds of plays there, all in enve- 
pes, each one being the brain child of a 
ould-be dramatist, five feet deep. Hun- 
‘eds of beseeching voices seemed to cry 
it to me as I stood there, appalled: 
“Help us, you who know this monarch, 
yu who have been produced! Fish us out 
to the open, give us a friendly word! 
emember that but by the grace of God 
yu might be lying here too. We are better 
‘an your stuff; there is that in us to shake 
e world. We are the embryo Pineros, 
‘aughams, Barries, Sutros. We have been 
titten not in ink,,but blood; and oh, the 
y, the effort and the heartbreak that 
ent to the making of us!” 
‘And when Frohman came in I turned 
don him and demanded to know what 
ght he had to treat these sleepless nights 
id strenuous days in such a cavalier way. 
3 was Frohman’s answer, with a twinkle 
his eyes. 
\ Every play that’s got anything in it is 
ive,” he said in effect. “So every night 
open this closet and take the first that 
mes to my hand, because that’s the one 
iat’s worked its way up to the top. The 
thers are dead.” 
Among the other plays that I wrote for 
rohman were The Belle of Mayfair, The 
uty of Bath, The Mountain Climber, 
ene Lupin, the London version of A 
oman’s Way, The Hoyden, A Sense of 
umor, A Bolt From the Blue, and Pro 
; these two were adaptations from 
ie French, and immediate failures. 
The history of The Belle of Mayfair, with 
he Stuart’s music, is rather amusing. 
was the successor of The Catch of the 
pason at the Vaudeville Theater, and 
hen the original version by the man who 
lapted The Merry Widow went into 
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rehearsal, Edna May, the star of the play, 
was popularly supposed to have flung her 
part on the stage and trampled it under her 
feet. In other and less dramatic words, she 
expressed her disapproval of the lines with 
which she had been provided and drove 
away to lunch, leaving a large and expen- 
sive company in chaos and amaze. 

With a Napoleonic gesture, therefore, 
and with a view to speed, Frohman gave 
the first act to Charles Brookfield to write 
all over again, and the second to me. 
Brookfield and I never met to discuss the 
thing and decide on a plan of campaign, 
and so he had no notion of what I was going 
to do and I hadn’t the remotest idea of his 
line of thought. All that either of us had to 
go upon was a rough sketch of the plot as it 
was told to us by Frohman in the fewest 
of words. We both wrote against time in 
different parts of London, while the com- 
pany, in a strange, uncertain frame of 
mind, rehearsed the numbers, all of which 
had, of course, to be worked in by the inde- 
pendent collaborators. 

At the end of a week both acts were fin- 
ished and in rehearsal. Edna May was 
pleased and the clouds had lifted. 
Busy with other pressing jobs, 
Brookfield and I were unable to 
put in an appearance or to see the 
play until it had been running for 
weeks. We met, for the first time, 
when Leslie Stuart invited us to 
lunch at the Savoy on a matinée 
day, and he was so astonished to 
be told that we had never seen 
the result of our disunited efforts 
that he telephoned to the 
theater in order to reserve 
two seats. But the house 
was sold out, and so Brook- 
field and I strolled over to 
the theater together to 
stand at the back of the 
dress circle. It so hap- 
pened, however, that I was 
caught in the foyer by an 
interviewer and was only 
able to join the sardonic 
Brookfield as the curtain 
was descending on the act 
that was his. My apology 
was accepted, we talked 
until the curtain was about 
to rise on the act that was 
mine. Then Brookfield, 
with the obvious purpose 
of creating a story to add 
to his magnificent collec- 
tion, begged to be excused 
and hurried away. I donot 
believe that he ever did see 
my act, and I’m perfectly 
certain that I never saw 
his. 

Oddly enough, though, 

The Belle of Mayfair ex- 
ceeded the limits of any 
reasonable claim or expec- 
tation—in fact, created a 
record, and when Edna May left the stage 
to get married and everyone thought that 
the end had arrived, her part was taken 
by Billie Burke, who gave it many further 
months of box-office vitality. Naturally 
enough, Leslie Stuart attributed this aston- 
ishing success to his music, though I put 
it down to the second act and Brookfield 
to the first. 

What an excellent Bab Ballad Gilbert 
might have added to his ever-green volume 
if we had told him the story of this severely 
handicapped but undefeatable piece! 


A Sense of Humor 


The adventures of A Sense of Humor are 
not without amusing moments—to me, at 
least. Like every other play that I man- 
aged to write at that time, it was handed to 
Charles Frohman as a matter of course. We 
had no written agreement then or at any 
other time. His word was as good as his 
bond. But for the first time since we had 
been together we disagreed on the question 
of cast. I detested the star system which 
subjected the play and all its other parts to 
the tyrannical domination of a generally 
inefficient though completely egotistical 
person, and I do so still. And I had no 
great liking for the particular star whom he 
immediately saw in this play. In fact, to be 
perfectly frank, I disliked the lady ex- 
tremely. 

I thought that she would have made an 
admirable flower-shop girl. I said so, prob- 
ably. At any rate, Frohman’s back was up 
and he refused to see any good whatever in 
the names that I had chosen. We argued 


George Bernard Shaw From a 
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all among the unpacked luggage which had 
just come from his ship. 

The end of it was that I asked him to 
lend me one of his theaters on a Sunday 
night in which I could show him, with a 
finished and complete performance, how 
the play would be acted by the cast of my 
choice. He consented, but had already 
made up his mind that I was hopelessly 
wrong and that the play could only be 
popular after it had been squeezed ovt of 
shape and made unrecognizable by the 
little lady who had a penchant for every- 
one else’s lines. That is the star system as 
it was then and always will be. The ar- 
rangement was that he should come to his 
own theater and see what my company 
could do. 

With great enthusiasm and loyalty, re- 
hearsals began at once. Adequate scenery 


was procured, charming frocks were made, | 


and when finally the exciting night arrived, 
and Charles Frohman came: in after dinner 
with a fat cigar, to sit, as he expected, in an 
empty theater like a solitary god, he found 
that the place bore every well-known re- 
semblance to an ordinary first night. The 
house was packed from 
fioor to ceiling, with the 
critics in their accustomed 
seats. The actors played 
to perfection, the play was 
received with every sign 
ot favor, the notices next 
day were extremely 
friendly; but when I called 
to see Charles Frohman 
like a cat that had swal- 
lowed the canary he was 
more than ever determined 
to cast his star. 


Barrie’s Idea 


We not only agreed to 
disagree on the matter but 
when the play went even- 
tually into a theater for a 
run it was one of the few 
that were not ‘‘ presented ”’ 
by my very good friend. It 
was afterwards played in 
Paris in English, an honor 
that was rather rare. It 
was afterwards, also, when 
Comyns Carr stood one 
day with Frohman outside 
the theater in which this 
star was playing in a most 
expensive failure with 
enormous letters on every 
bill ethat. Carr. sad ds. 
“Charles, you can play the 
‘and’ where you cannot 
place the ‘art.’” It was 
Barrie, of course, 
who quietly sug- 
gested that this 
word should fre- 
quently be changed 
io) Lowy 

It was the thing to lunch at the Savoy at 
that.time—every grill room, like every dog, 
has its day—and a heterogeneous collection 
of celebrities was to be found there every 
noon. Marconi predicting wireless mes- 
sages, as to which nobody believed a word; 
Lord Roberts talking of the German 


menace, and being called an old man in his | L 
dotage; Grahame-White suggesting the use | 


of flying machines for warfare, and being 
laughed at; Lord Northcliffe talking in 
whispers about the purchase of The Times, 
which seemed an utter impossibility even 
to himself; Lord Esher, tall and mysteri- 
ous, pulling many unseen strings; and 
Horatio Bottomley, who laughingly made 


his name rime with Cholmondeley, backing | 


horses and drinking champagne. ; 
Charles Frohman affected a table in an 


inconspicuous corner, where he met his ° 


friends and laid his plans for the invasion 
of London, which he carried out with as- 
tonishing results. The actor-managers 
trembled in their not very secure strong- 
holds, while actors’ salaries went up. The 
men who have since become Lords Reading, 
Beaverbrook, Dalziel, Birkenhead sat here 
and there, as busy with their futures as 
their presents, and the footlight favorites 
of the moment brought as much of their 
spotlight with them as they could. The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse had not 
yet taken their thoroughbreds to the black- 
smith’s shop. 

I said just now that Frohman knew less 
about plays than any man I have ever met. 
In justice to C. F. I ought immediately to 
have added that nearly every other man 
connected with the theaters knew then, 
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station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today for 


FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 960. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY,GTY: 
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Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


Makes the Deaf Hear 


fee Amazing invention enables deaf people to 
; hear slightest sound. Relieves head noises. 
< y Sent on 10 day FREE TRIAL. No deposit. 
al} No C. O. D.—No obligation to buy. If trial 


satisfies will make easy terms if desired. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP., Suite 1300D, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
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and knows now, very little more. The his- 
tory of the stage proves this statement to 
the full, and gleams with instances showing 
that a play’s success is an accident achieved 
in spite of all surrounding handicaps; a 
godsend, and never the result of the confi- 
dent judgment of the manager, the actor, 
the reader, the agent, the critic, or anyone 
else who is professionally concerned. 

Of all men, the actor is surely the last 
one whose opinion has value, because he 
must always regard a play not as a story in 
dramatic form but as a vehicle of exploita- 
tion in which the leading part has enough 
fat in it for him. 

The dramatist, one would imagine, is the 
one and only man whose prediction is worth 
anything. He, after all, writes the play, 
makes it his business to study his audiences 
and, unlike both manager and actor, spends 
enough time away from the theater to en- 
able him to recover from its unearthliness. 
But the dramatist, generally speaking, is 
not regarded as a prophet in his own coun- 
try and is never a hero to his manager; and 
so, dealing, as he usually does, with people 
less sensitive than himself—to put it in the 
gentlest way—who run the theater as they 
would and often have run a grocer’s shop, 
a baseball team or a nigger minstrel show, 
he rarely ventures to express his opinion; or, 
better still, to point out the meaning of his 
play, which the average manager has an 
invariable way of missing altogether. He 
has so long been called the poor damned 
author, stood by while his play is sadly 
mauled, and been greeted at rehearsal with 
“Oh, hullo, what the this or that are you 
doing in here?’’ that he has become con- 
vinced of the time-honored stage fact that 
he is less than the dust. The manager, the 
director, the star, and now the scene de- 
signer are the only ones who count; just as 
the good old hen isclean forgotten by the 
boy who picks her egg out of the straw, 
the farmer who drives it to the station, the 
trust which manipulates its price and the 
dealer who places it with delicate fingers in 
the paper bag. 

Frohman was not the only man who was 
worried to death about Peter Pan. Barrie 
himself was another. And when George 
Alexander was in the last throes of the long- 
drawn-out rehearsals of His House in Or- 
der he and every member of the company 
were so wrapped in gloom that even Pinero, 
the master, caught the sad infection. They 
were but little encouraged by my bursts of 
enthusiasm. Before and even after the first 
performance of Jerome’s The Third Floor 
Back, Forbes-Robertson was very doubtful 
of its success. I wish he had accepted my 
offer to pay its losses if he would make over 
its winnings to me. Milestones, fished out 
of a drawer, like Grumpy, was only put on 
as a last resort; and when, the other day, 
Rain was looked over while it was being 
tried on the dog in the country, sad were 
the faces of its sponsors and low their spir- 
its. All their additions and alterations were, 
luckily, cut out before it opened in New 
York under its original title, and not as 
Red-Light Sadie, as it might have done. 


Counting the Laughs 


The Mountain Climber, supposed to be 
a farce, which Francis Wilson told me built 
his house, was based by me upon a German 
plot, and written in the delightful little li- 
brary of the Garrick Club. As fast as I 
wrote each scene and dropped it on the old 
red Turkey carpet it was gathered up, 
taken to the typist and put into rehearsal 
at the Comedy Theater, in Panton Street. 
Irom time:to time as I scratched away, try- 
ing to invent the tragic-comic situations 
that should cause an audience’s sides to 
split, distinguished and sometimes prehis- 
toric heads poked into the room, annoyed 
eyes saw me in possession and I was left 
alone. 

Finis having been arrived at, I went 
away to bed, slept until the cows came home 
and returned to town to see, with immense 
curiosity, what the three acts that I had 
flung off looked like as they had been 
brought to life by the remarkable company 
at work upon them under the brilliant di- 
rection of Dion Boucicault. 

I confess that I was much astonished and 
greatly pleased. Too easily pleased, as it 
turned out, because the night before the 
production one of the officials of the thea- 
ter, who knew the play by heart, came to 
me and said, “If only this thing had a few 
laughs in it, Hamilton, it might stand some- 
thing of a chance.” 

A few laughs! I was prepared to swear, 
probably unwisely, although I had heard 
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them in my head, that it had a laugh in al- 
most every line. In fact, I did more than 
swear: I offered to bet a good round sum 
to that effect. The experienced person who 
had spent the greater part of his life in and 
round the theater accepted me, the condi- 
tions being that if there were even twenty 
laughs in the whole of the first act he would 
gladly pay and smile. I had no real faith in 
my work, being only the bloomin’ author, 
and so I was very nervous when I stood at 
the back of the hot pit, at the elbow of a 
policeman, to await results. The knowledg- 
able and cocksure official stood on my other 
side, holding my hand so that he might 
squeeze it at every laugh, or not, as the 
case might be. He squeezed it twenty 
times in the first six minutes, paid me there 
and then in crinkling notes and left the pit 
as joyful as I was, scenting a run. I gave 
one of the notes to the bobby, being quite 
delirious. 


“Worthy of Balzac!”’ 


Thus was proved, once more, the total in- 
ability of the hidebound theater man to 
know how a play will react upon an audi- 
ence, and the utter disbelief he places in the 
man who writes it, who doesn’t really write, 
but just reports. The leading part was 
played by Huntley Wright, a very real 
comedian with the tragic sense; and one 
night when, deep in the run, I took a party 
of friends to see the play, he spotted me in 
the second row, and, with a distorted sense 
of humor which made me want to crawl 
under my seat and hide my blushes, ad- 
dressed every male character as Cosmo, 
until the audience saw his joke and my 
discomfiture, and yelled. It was an evening 
of goose flesh for me. 

Greatly, but not ungratefully, interrupted 
in the writing of Adam’s Clay by Charles 
Frohman, it was finished in due course, ac- 
cepted, and in the usual way brought out. 
That is, it was dropped in among the great 
welter of novels with hardly more splash 
than is made by a small stone in the sea, to 
sink or swim according to its inherent abil- 
ity to float. Publishers had dignity in those 
days. They were, too, so anxious to avoid 
the accusation of being merchants that, 
although not actually displeased at making 
money, they did everything in their power 
to avoid the vulgar methods of other men 
who offered goods for sale. Many of them 
pursue those methods still, and remind one 
of no one so much as the exhausted fisher- 
man who, after an unsuccessful day, throws 
all his bait into the trout stream and hurries 
off. If an eager fish makes a grab at one of 
his succulent morsels there is no hook to 
cause it any harm. 
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Unheralded, therefore, and scantily ad- 
vertised, my novel found its way by acci- 
dent to the papers. To my astonishment 
and breathless unbelief The Standard re- 
viewed the book shortly after it was pub- 
lished and wound up an enthusiastic pean 
with these words: 


In this impressive and outspoken novel Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton makes a marked advance in 
reputation and in knowledge of the essentials 
of the novelist’s art. In Adam’s Clay he has 
burst the bonds of surface cleverness and has 
dared to paint life in the strong colors that cer- 
tain aspects of the Human Comedy inevitably 
demand. We cannot recall any book where the 
mask is thrown off and where the nerves and 
mind and obscure promptings of emotion are 
laid bare with such an economy of primitive 
sensationalism. In a word, it is worthy of 
Balzac. 


“Worthy of Balzac!” 

If an escaped lunatic had crept up behind 
me with a bludgeon and brought it down 
unerringly on my pate I could not have 
been half so deeply affected as by this 
phrase. I walked on air and lived in ex- 
pectation. I pounced on all the papers, 
daily and weekly, to see the triumphant 
use that must be made of such a line. Some 
time went by; and then, as nothing hap- 
pened of this kind, I threw off my natural 
shyness and went to town to call my pub- 
lisher’s attention to a criticism which most 
certainly he had overlooked. With some 
reluctance I was ushered into the presence, 
talked cricket and the weather and the 
rottenness of politics, and then produced 
the notice, red pencil underlining the last 
three words. Oh, yes, they had been seen 
along with the rest. It made nice reading, 
certainly—very, very nice; but—but—and 
again but. Nothing could be done. No. 
And then, you see, to say that the book was 
worthy of Balzac was, after all, perhaps, 
something very much like exaggeration, eh? 


A Thrilling Idea 


Well, I didn’t dislike the idea of my book 
being sold as much as he did, and when I 
walked away from the dusty office it was 
with a fierce determination, at the expense 
of dignity—what a deterring word that 
is!—to use that phrase, to plaster it on the 
sky for all the town to see. I marched off 
to my friend the billposter, who had given 
me time and confidence and finally a re- 
ceipt. I told him that I wanted to put 
“Adam’s Clay, Worthy of Balzac,” on the 
streets, unless he knew of a method of fes- 
tooning it on the clouds. Putting things 


on the street was, of course, his metier, what. 


he called his long suit. Sandwich men, 
with boards above their heads, and two, 
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like slices of bread, between which they 
went their beefy way, were very useful 
mediums of advertisement, if there were 
enough. Enough? I gave an order for a 
hundred, to parade in one long line, to 
break up in bunches outside the theaters 
on matinee days and form a circle round 
Trafalgar Square at five o’clock. Dignity? 
Hang dignity! Fore and aft, “Adam’s 
Clay, by Cosmo Hamilton, Worthy of 
Balzac!’”’ It must become a song, a catch 
phrase, an irritation, a mustard plaster, 
the day’s incessant hymn. ; 

I had written this novel with the laud- 


exercise my pen. All right, then. Red 
letters on a white background. Mond 
next, the day. 


The Parade of the Sandwich Men 


Came Monday, as the minor poet loves 
to put it, and the strange creatures who 
write the titles of moving pictures. Witha 
sense of impending trouble, I arrived at 
Paddington from the country and hired a 
cab to drive to the Sports Club in st 
James’s Square. Nothing happened to dis- 
turb the even tenor of the town or cause my 
hair to stand on end beneath my hat, until 
presently I caught sight of ‘ Adam’s Clee 
by Cosmo Hamilton, Worthy of Balzac 
in single file and what appeared to be bat- 
talions. Slopping along at the edge of the 
curbstone—‘“‘Adam’s Clay—Adam’s Clay— 
Adam’s Clay—Worthy of Balzac—Bal- 
zaec—Balzac!” Like Falstaff’s men in 
buckram, they multiplied at every lol 
Two, four, six, eight, twenty, fifty, hun- 
dreds, thousands. I gasped, laughed, shud- 
dered, and tried to hide behind the apron 
of the cab. 4 

What a hideous blow at the dignity of 
letters! What a vulgar stab in the most 
vulnerable part of publishing precedent! 
In my mind’s eye I saw Locke and Hichens 
stagger at the blow, and the famous Benson 
brothers quiver at the sight. I saw pub- 
lishers rush from their interstices and gib- 
ber. I heard the bones of literary men 
rattle in their graves. “‘Adam’s Clay— 
Adam’s Clay—Adam’s Clay—Balzae— 
Balzac—Balzac’’—all day long I met then 
in the streets. In fact, to my horror, they 
seemed to follow me about. Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, the Strand, Piccadilly and 
even in Pall Mall—they were everywher 
in one long sloppy line. And when the 
enthusiastic students of the drama waited 
in patient queues outside the pits ol 
theaters, there stood these sandwich men, 
blatant, forcing their message down Lon 
don’s reluctant throat. Adam’s Clay, b 
Cosmo Hamilton, was worthy of Balzae 
sir and madam; the Standard had said so 
and it must be true. And when, finally, ir 
one unbroken round of bad taste, they 
formed a circle about Trafalgar Square 
watched by the one good eye of Nelson anc 
the dull astonished gaze of those old lions 
it was more than I could stand. I bolted 
but not before the people whom I knew hac 
stopped, laughed and said things—con: 
gratulation sometimes, or the reverse. 

“What’s all this H’Adam’s Clay by 
Cosmo ’Amilton, and who the ’ell’s Balza 
anyway?” was one thing that I heard. 

I fled precipitately to the country, ful 
of shame and laughter, to hide my head 
and there I found a pile of telegrams, in al 
of which was expressed the pleasure of mj) 
friends. Ironically enough, the genera 
impression of that day’s business was tha’ 
my publisher had an enormous belief in my) 
book to indulge in such a splashing. They 
little knew that when the news was brokel, 
to him he had probably whirled round ani 
round and fainted, or that he had und 
gone a nervous breakdown when orders fo 
the book poured in so fast that the presse 
grew hot and sticky. Nor did they imagin/ 
how miserable his life was made for a littl) 
while by the other authors on his list, whi 
besieged the office to demand peevishl’ 
why I was his favorite son, why mine wa 
the book to enjoy this boosting. 4 

Sir George Hutchinson is an old and dea 
friend of mine now, but it was a long tim 
before he forgave me for this dreadful ii 
discretion which caused such inconvenien 
and reproach. The wonder now to me i 
that he did not whip in his retirement fro 
the ranks of publishers, change his nam) 
and eke out a bitter existence at a Sout) 
Coast watering place. ; 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a seri 7 
articles by Mr. Hamilton. The next will appeal 
an early issue. L 
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dlords in precisely the same way as it 
jects to royalties on coal land. 

England obtains approximately 160,000 
ns—1,200,000 barrels—of oil each year 
ym Scotch shale. This is not a boring 
ocess, but is a mining and distilling 
oposition. Refined shale oil is largely used 
an illuminant for lighthouses. The shale 
dustry, which is chiefly located in the 
mparatively small area west of Edin- 
rgh, is controlled by the Anglo-Persian 
1 Company. There are extensive oil 
ales in various parts of the British Em- 
re, especially Australia, and some day 
ey are likely to become an important 
stor in the bigger British oil scheme. 
This fumbling within the confines of the 
rited Kingdom was more than offset by 
ring and courageous adventuring beyond 
e seas. We now come to the chapter of 
‘itish petroleum penetration in which the 
tion Jack is planted amid historic envi- 
ment, and which reveals a romance not 
tched in all the annals of American oil 
velopment. It means that we have ar- 
ved at the story of William Knox D’Arcy, 
‘tron saint of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
ny and perhaps the only man who wrested 
o huge fortunes out of the bosom of the 
rth. Some men strike it rich in gold, 
hers in oil. D’Arcy achieved it with both. 
ich is an unusual narrative of picturesque 
rformance. 

To get the beginnings we must go to the 
tle city of Rockhampton, the chief port 
Central Queensland, where, in the late 
)’s, D’Arcy, a New Zealander by birth, 
ng out his shin- 
2 as solicitor. 
is principal cli- 
were sheep 
ziers. Among 
m was a well- 


One 
iy Morgan 
rned up in 
‘Arcy’s office 
th a piece of 
\artz. 
To the solicitor 
| said, “‘ What is 
is stuff? There 
a whole moun- 


D’Arcy saw at 
ce that it was 
(ld quartz. He 
snt it to Sydney 
{ be assayed, and 
1en he got the 
iport he knew 


at there was a 
rane within his 

p. With Mor- 
jn he organized 
e Mount Mor- 
mn Mining Com- 
my. In exchange for his savings and his 
ork as organizer he took one-third of the 
‘pital stock of £1,000,000, which had been 
(bdivided into shares of one pound each. 
his was the inception of the famous Mount 
,organ Mine, one of the world’s wonders 
/ gold production, which is still giving 
‘ its yellow treasure. 


\ 


D‘Arcy’s Amazing Luck 
In the late ’90’s, D’Arcy, who had con- 
ued his more or less simple life as solicitor 
| Rockhampton, decided that it was time 
‘tT him to see the world and spend some of 
)e wealth that was piling up. When he 
td amassed £100,000 he started with his 
life on a sightseeing trip. Before leaving, 
Pwever, he gave instructions to his agents 
bee in big block of his Mount Morgan 

im case it reached eight pounds a 


t 


are. 

The first stop that the D’Arcys made was 
Egypt. They liked loafing so much that 
sey stayed six months. When the Nile and 
beauties palled on them they set sail 
r Italy, where again they lingered long. 


» hint of his itinerary. His associates 
‘erefore did not have the slightest idea 
here he was for nearly a year. i 
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RUGGLE FOR OIL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


From Italy the pair traveled by easy 
stages to Vienna. Here, in an old copy of 
the London Times, D’Arcy’s eye chanced 
on a paragraph in the Agony Column re- 
questing him to communicate with his 
bankers in London, where, so the notice 
specified, “‘he would learn something to his 
advantage.”” Even then he was loath to 
hurry, but at the instigation of his wife he 
proceeded to England. 

At the London bank he said to one of the 
underlings, ‘My name is D’Arcy. I under- 
stand you have been trying to locate me.”’ 

Evidently the 
whole institution 
knew what was in 
store for him, be- 
cause at the very 
mention of his name 
he was ushered into 
the office of the man- 
aging director, who 
was not only effusive 
but offered the New 
Zealander a stack of 
telegrams and letters 
a foot high, with the 
question, ‘‘ What are 
your instructions?” 

It developed that 
during D’Arcy’s ab- 
sence the stock in 
the Mount Morgan 
Mining Company 
had gone to seven- 
teen pounds a 
share—his agents 


Transporting British Pipe Lines Over the Desert in Persia 
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had sold all the way up the scale—and that 
he had £1,200,000—$6,000,000—to his 
credit in cash and was getting richer every 
minute. 

If this had occurred in a book of fiction 
you would almost say that it was impos- 
sible, yet it actually happened. This was 
the first big stake that D’Arcy drew out of 
the Mount Morgan Mine, and was the nest 
egg with which he subsequently began his 
career as international oil operator. 

D’Arcy was what Americans would call 
a good sport. It was part of his equipment 
as a big and breezy colonial. No sooner 
had he heard of the spectacular rise of 
Mount Morgan stock than he said, ‘‘No 
share of gold-mining stock is worth seven- 
teen pounds. I am going to reimburse 
every one of my old pals who sold out at 
less than the top figure.”’ It was no idle 
promise, for he expended more than £70,- 
000 making up these deficits. 

Most men would have been content to 
quit with the money that D’Arcy now had. 
Though he was a solicitor by profession, he 
was a prospector at heart. Mother Earth 
had been good to him with the gift of gold; 
he now sought to woo her again for the 
largess of oil. It was long before England 
had discovered her need of petroleum. At 
that time the only important out-and-out 
English oil company of any consequence— 
it was long before the Royal Dutch-Shell 


combination—was the Burma Oil Com- 
pany. Although he did not know it at the 
time, this organization was destined to 
come to his aid in a critical hour. 
D’Arcy’s problem was to find a potential 
oil field. The Burma Oil Company had 
India pretty well bottled up and the Shell 
people at that time were mainly transport- 
ers. Most of the petroleum was imported 


from the United States, Russia and the 
Dutch Indies. D’Arcy wanted to identify 
his name with an oil enterprise that would 
be 100 per cent British, and he succeeded, 


but in a part of the 
world where no one 
then dreamed of pro- 
duction in a big way. 
That part of the 
world was Persia. 

Petroleum had 
been known and used 
in Persia and the ad- 
jacent regions of the 
Persian Gulf almost 
from time immemo- 
rial. The so-called 
slime used in build- 
ing the Tower of 
Babel has been iden- 
tified as bitumen de- 
rived from petroleum 
exudations. Bitu- 
men, according to 
Herodotus, was also 
the mortar in the 
walls of ancient 
Babylon. Pitch was 
employed in the 
building of Noah’s ark and is referred to in 
the Bible. The historic religions of Persia 
used natural gas and petroleum for their 
temples in which the eternal fires, which 
were nothing more or less than burning oil 
wells, were worshiped. Just to show that 
there is nothing new under the sun, let me 
add that the cld Persian shahs and the 
Armenian emperors exploited the petroleum 
resources of their region and quarreled over 
them. ; 

In 1872 an attempt at modern develop- 


ment of the Persian oil resources began , 


when a blanket concession for mining, rail- 
way and banking rights for the whole 
country was given to Baron Julius de 
Reuter, a naturalized British subject. Rus- 
sia, however, objected and the concession 
was canceled. 

Right here you have one reason why 
Persia remained undeveloped so long, and 
for that matter why she is still a backward 
country. On the north she had the Russian 
bear with the uplifted paw that menaced 
all international interlopers in a domain 
that she had marked out for her own. The 
fact that Russians exploited Persia for po- 
litical purposes while her rich resources lay 
dormant cut no figure. This is why China 
also lags at the tail end of the procession 
of progress. A more recent instance is the 
perversion of the German reparations into 
a political issue. 
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When England got a foothold in Persia 
she started the same Russian game of ex- 
clusion. Subsequently when Americans 
came along on a mission of development, 
they had—to paraphrase the famous Tenny- 
son poem—“‘paws to the right of them and 
paws to the left of them.’’ The combination 
of the Russian bear and the British lion was 
hard to beat. This, however, is a later 
story. 

In the ’90’s there was some sporadic well 
drilling in various parts of Persia near the 
Persian Gulf, under the auspices of the Im- 
perial Bank of 
Persia, which was 
founded by De 
Reuter and which 
had a concession 
to exploit the pre- 
cious mineral re- 
sources in the 
country. There 
were many diffi- 
culties in landing 
and transporting 
supplies. No 
commercial pro- 
duction was se-* 
cured and the 
field was aban- 
doned. 

This brings us 
to 1900, when 
D’Arcy conceived 
the idea of match- 
ing his gold 
achievement with 
a similar one in 
oil. He got in 
touch with many 
experts, butit was 
no easy task to 
find a field. Re- 
member that in 
those days—it is 
less than a quar- 
ter of a century 
ago—the heart of 
the world had not yet been set on oil. It 
was the coal age. The United States, the 
Dutch Indies and Russia were the great 
reservoirs of petroleum and nobody was es- 
pecially concerned about the future supply. 


DArcy in Persia 


Quite by accident D’Arcy came in con- 
tact with a young Persian named Kitabji, 
who told him that he knew of oil seepages 
in the northern part of his country. D’Arcy 
at once sent an experienced petroleum geol- 
ogist to the scene, who prospected in two 
areas. One was north of Bagdad, close to 
the Turko-Persian frontier; the other in 
the general direction of Shushter and the 
country adjoining the Karun River. These 
places—they loom large today in British 
oil history—were at the two ends of an oil 
belt extending nearly 300 miles. 

On the strength of the reports that he re- 
ceived D’Arcy decided to take the plunge 
in Persia. In 1901 he secured from the 
Shah of Persia an exclusive concession for 
the exploitation of natural gas, petroleum 
and asphalt for the whole of Persia except 
the five northern provinces of Azerbaijan, 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, Asdrabad and Khora- 
san, to run for sixty years. These five prov- 
inces, by the way, are just now the objective 
of an interesting contest, with the Anglo- 
Persian and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey lined up on one side and the 
Sinclair interests on the other. This also is 
a later story. 

It was typical of D’Arcy that from the 
outset, and for a considerable time after- 
wards, he went on his own. He organized 
the First Exploitation Company, with a 
capital of £600,000, which he largely sub- 


scribed himself. He began operations about 


100 miles north of Bagdad and brought in 
two fairly good wells. The country was 
primitive; supplies had to be hauled on the 
backs of donkeys and camels, and there was 


no adequate port. To commercialize Per- 
sian oil it was necessary to have an outlet 


on the Persian Gulf, and this was an expen- 


sive business, for it meant a pipe line over 
the mountains. 


Despite these handicaps, D’Arcy’s op- 


erations began to attract foreign oil inter- 
ests. Chief among them were the Germans, 
who were getting their hooks into Turkey 
and launching the offensive which had for 


its object the economic conquest of the 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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Could you find a more graceful solution 
for the problem of living in limited quar- 
ters than the Kroehler Davenport Bed? 
Could you, in any other way, keep intact 
the beauty of your living room and ob- 
tain the convenience of an extra bedroom, 


NLY a blustery snowstorm when your 
dinner guests arrived. But now, with 
midnight coming near, a hasty glance 
through the window reveals a_ swirling 
blizzard outside, a street bare of traffic, 
a city snowed in. Not a taxi to be had. 


Nothing to do but stay the night. ‘KROEHLER ; without its cost and care? 
How fortunate it is that you have pro- “snigace RES Roa There are overstuffed and period de- 


vided, in your limited space, for just such signs, with’ matching armchairs; uphol- 
an emergency as this! True, you have no — sawinitonlyabeautiful piece oflivingroom — stered in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, 


guest room. But here, in this soft-lighted, — furniture—lovely of line, subdued of color- | Chase Velmo or Baker Cut Pattern Velour, 
exquisitely appointed living room is hid- _ ing, richly upholstered. Its low, wide seat, in leather or in Chase Leatherwove. 
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ar East, in which the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
ilway, the Teutonic spearhead aimed at 
lia, was an important agency. They had 
2ady secured the rights for the Anatolian 
ilway and they, too, yearned for an out- 
to the Persian Gulf by way of the Tigris. 
aind the German scheme was _ the 
utsche Bank, which now tried to buy the 
Arcy Persian concession. 
nstead of selling this Persian concession 
the Germans D’Arcy began to contest 
h them for the oil riches of Mosul and 
zdad, which were then a part of the old 
tkish Empire. A duel between the Brit- 
and the Germans developed, while later 
the Dutch became involved in the strug- 

Subsequently, as I pointed out in the 
ceding article, all the conflicting inter- 
3 were mobilized in the Turkish Petro- 
m Company. The point to be emphasized 
hat D’Arcy not only held on to his Per- 
1 grant, with all the German overseas 
de organization, which included the Ger- 
n Foreign Office, arrayed against him 
Mepis persistency in Mesopotamia en- 
ed the Anglo-Persian Oil Company later 
to dominate the Turkish Petroleum 
npany—the key to Mesopotamian oil 
ies. 
)’Arcy found that running a sort of per- 
al oil show was a costly luxury. By the 
. of 1903 he had expended more than 
)0,000—$1,500,000—out of his own 
ket and he had only two moderate wells 
show for it. 
ust about that time the British Admi- 
y, thanks to the pounding of Lord 
ner, woke to the value of oil as fuel for 
navy. Fisher saw the huge petroleum 
rees in Russia, America and elsewhere 
oming more and more firmly held by 
.-Britishers. He believed that inevitably 
zland would have to fight Germany, and 
was also convinced that when that time 
1e oil, and not coal, would stoke the fight- 
fleets. He therefore urged the Admi- 
y to corral an adequate and—what was 
ally important—an all-British source 
iquid fuel. It was the first step in what 

ecame the famous Admiralty oil deal 

ich put the British Government into the 
roleum business. 


Britain’s Tightening Grip 


Yuring all this agitation D’Arcy’s per- 
al fortune was being drained more and 
ein the Persian venture. Foreign inter- 
| were pressing hard for an association 
n him and ordinary business discre- 
i dictated that the overhead be divided. 
» Admiralty then asked if he would defer 
sing on any outsiders until some inde- 
dent British interest could negotiate 
4 him to keep Persia under the Union 
kso far as oil was concerred. He agreed, 
| the Burma Oil Company came forward 
formed the Concessions Syndicate to 
‘elop that part of the D’Arcy concession 
being operated by the First Exploita- 
1 Company. 
Vith this transaction you get the out- 
(t of the long series of interlocking in- 
sts which today give England such a 
(1 on so many foreign oil fields. Lord 
jathcona was the dominating figure in 
Burma Oil Company, whose policy was 
idia’s resources for the British.’’ When 
(. know that this concern was an all- 
(tch corporation you also know that it 
nothing slip through its fingers. 
n Strathcona you have another of the 
sitant figures in British oil development. 
2 second son of a Highland merchant, he 
at out to Canada when he was eighteen 
| Was appointed a junior clerk in the 
fice of the great Hudson’s Bay Com- 
yy. In the wilds of Labrador he traded 
o Indians and trappers and there laid 
foundation of a business experience 
't stood him in good stead when he be- 
le the first of the Canadian railway 
teers. In his early days he married an 
ian. As Canadian High Commissioner 
England Strathcona did more perhaps 
tighten the ties between the mother 
ney and her American dominion than 
other man. 
Vhen the Burma Oil Company came to 
rescue the D’Arcy concession was 
ad for the British. Strathcona, like 
d Fisher, favored an Admiralty control 
laval fuel, but changes in the govern- 
it and a policy of retrenchment left the 
ter in abeyance for six years. 
feanwhile D’Arcy was plugging away 
?ersia. In 1907, and in the section lo- 
y known as Maidan-i-Naftun, which 
ins Field of Oil, and adjoining the ruins 


E 
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of an ancient fire temple, the first gusher 
was struck with such force that it wrecked 
the derrick. This well, which is still flow- 
ing, may be said to have christened the 
British oil conquest of Persia, because it is 
the center of what is now a great producing 
region. 

More than this, it led to the imposing 
merger of interests which soon became in- 
corporated as the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, with Lord Strathcona as chairman 
of the board and D’Arcy a director. The 
original capitalization of £2,000,000 has 
been increased from time to time until it 
is now £24,075,000. 

With the various details of organization 
we are not concerned, save the facts that 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company linked all 
the D’Arcy oil connections; that the Burma 
Oil Company held a large percentage of its 
shares and guaranteed dividends for the 
first five years; and that it consolidated 
British authority and operation in all Per- 
sia save for those five northern provinces. 
It means that England has a Persian area 
of about 500,000 square miles for exploita- 
tion. The probable oil-bearing territory in 
it is estimated to be 600 miles long, thus 
making it probably the most extensive oil 
field in the world. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the 
difficulties of development in that remote 
area, where savage tribesmen abounded in 
the early days of operation. The field is 
145 miles from the Persian Gulf and a pipe 
line had to be set down to the seaboard. A 
huge refinery was built near the mouth of 
the Karun River. 

During the World War the British Ex- 


- peditionary Force in Mesopotamia was 


supplied from this plant. 

What does concern us, however, is the 
amazing expansion of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company everywhere and its ramifica- 
tions that have from time to time come in 
conflict with American interests. First in 
importance, historic and otherwise, is the 
alliance between the company and the 
British Government. John Bull does not 
often take a hand in business, but when he 
does he lines up something strategic. Just 
as the Suez Canal deal engineered by Dis- 
raeli brought India nearer to England, so 
did this oil transaction guarantee one of the 
essential sinews of war to the empire. 

As I have already pointed out, Lord 
Fisher roused the British Government to 
the realization that an adequate supply of 
oil for the navy was an essential to victory 
in the inevitable war with Germany or any 
other power. The matter had been pending 
for a years, but the hour for action was at 
hand. 


Churchill Converted to Oil 


When Winston Churchill reached the 
post of First Lord of the Admiralty in his 
progressive journey through the list of Brit- 
ish cabinet jobs, he was quick t) grasp the 
significance of the naval fuel problem. He 
announced that the Admiralty was con- 
fronted with oil-price movements which he 
believed to be part of.a gigantic attempt to 
corner the market and control output. He 
further pointed out the necessity for the 
navy to secure adequate oil supplies at 
reasonable cost, particularly because de- 
velopments in the use of liquid fuel had re- 
sulted in a construction program including 
numerous new battle and scout cruisers 
which called for oil as the imperative fuel. 
The naval race between Britain and Ger- 
many was on. 

All the while development in Persia was 
progressing on a tremendous scale and the 
Anglo-Persian needed capital to carry out 
its pretentious program. Powerful Dutch 
and other alien interests made offers to 
help at the price of control of the company. 
At this juncture Lord Strathcona died, and 
soon after Mr. Charles—now Sir Charles— 
Greenway, who had been conspicuous in 
the industrial development of India, was 
made chairman of the board in succession. 
He had previously been managing director. 
He conceived the idea of having the gov- 
ernment take a large interest in the Anglo- 
Persian, thus securing an adequate oil 
supply for the navy and at the same time 
obtaining the necessary new capital for ex- 
ploitation without surrendering any rights 
to foreigners. By the terms of the proposed 
agreement the government was to invest 
£2,200,000 in the purchase of shares, thus 
obtaining control. 

When this proposition was put up to the 
British Government it did what any cau- 
tious business man would do. It asked the 
Anglo-Persian people, ‘‘ Have you any oil?”’ 
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The Admiralty had forestalled this query 
and sent a commission headed by Admiral 
Slade and including Sir John Cadman to 
Persia to report on conditions. A big 
gusher had been brought in and thirty more 
wells were in operation. The investigating 
committee reported that the concession, if 
judiciously worked, would safeguard the 
fuel supply of the navy. 

Churchill now had the ammunition he 
needed. In presenting his argument for a 
government oil supply he maintained that 
the Admiralty was being ‘“‘squeezed by all 
the oil trusts, regardless of nationality.” 
His project encountered many obstacles 
born of natural British antagonism for so 
radical a national undertaking, and also the 
resistance inspired by alien oil interests. 
Sir Edward Grey, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, not only supported the 
First Lord of the Admiralty but declared 
that unless the government joined the 
Anglo-Persian the company and its valu- 
able possessions would be absorbed by 
those who opposed the contract. 

The fateful year of 1914 was well under 
way before the Bill for Acquisition of Capi- 
tal in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
passed through Parliament. Curiously 
enough it received the royal assent on 
August tenth, or exactly six days after 
England entered the World War. Lord Fish- 
er’s prophecy came true, because the em- 
pire was not only at grips with the Teuton 
but, moreover, it had lined up an oil reserve 
for the struggle. A more unromantic but 
equally practical fact was that henceforth 
when oil companies competed with the 
Anglo-Persian they also competed with the 
British Government. It was a selling point 
against foreign oil that the Anglo-Persian 
organization was quick to capitalize. 


Worldwide Expansion 


This historic deal not only put the Brit- 
ish Government into the oil business, which 
in itself was without precedent, but it also 
gave the government actual control. It 
has a majority of outstanding ordinary 
shares, which have two votes each. Prefer- 
ence shares have only one vote for five 
shares. In addition to this voting power 
the contract provides that there must be 
two ex-officio directors on the board of the 
company, one representing the treasury 
and the other the navy. These directors 
may veto any act of the board of directors 
or of any committee. 

At the close of the World War the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company embarked on ascheme 
of world-wide expansion. It had an agency 
in the shape of the D’Arcy Exploration 
Company, formed in 1914, which could 
prospect anywhere. With the British Gov- 
ernment as a controlling factor—the Ad- 
miralty in 1919 acquired an additional 
£3,000,000 in ordinary shares, which brought 
its total investment up to £5,200,0C0—it 
now began to plant the Union Jack wher- 
ever oil was possible, and in some spots 
where it was not. The company became 
both the voice and the instrument of em- 
pire in its determination to annex all 
petroleum-bearing territory not hitherto 
preémpted. When Americans sought to 
prospect in any one of a dozen fields they 
were met by the sign, Reserved for Britain. 

First let us take the Anglo-Persian activi- 
ties in Europe. While the war was in full 
swing the company widened its scope at 
home by acquiring from the British Public 


Trustee, who corresponded to our Alien 


Property Custodian, the controlling inter- 
est in the British Petroleum Company, the 
Homelight Oil Company and the Petro- 
leum Steamship Company, which had been 
previously held by the Deutsche Bank in 
Germany. Through this transaction the 
concern not only became the second-largest 
oil distributor in the United Kingdom but 
also greatly increased its tanker fleet. Be- 
fore the ink was dry on the Armistice it 
began the construction of a huge refinery in 
Wales which has cost £8,000,000. I have 
already referred to the acquisition of the 
Seotch oil-shale fields. 

On the Continent the company’s grip is 
tightening. In codperation with important 
French financial groups it has formed the 
Société Générale des Huiles de Pétrole to 
act as a marketing company in France and 
French colonies under an exclusive con- 
tract. It is also constructing a refinery in 
France to refine imported and native crude 
oil. This Anglo-French deal put the crimp 
into the aspirations of a large American oil 
concern which fondly believed it had some 
rights in the domain of our sister republic; 
but when the Anglo-Persian got busy they 
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had another think coming. Wherever the 
French and British have acted together in 
oil the British have been the master minds. 
San Remo was only one instance. 

After Russia, the richest oil field in Eu- 
rope is Rumania. Here the Anglo-Persian 
has a large interest through a separate 
British holding company in the Steaua 
Romana, the most important oil organiza- 
tion in Rumania. In connection with the 
Steaua Romana is a deal that all oil his- 
torians seem to have overlooked. The orig- 
inal control of this company was largely 
vested with the Germans through the 
Deutsche Bank, and in the natural course 
of events should have been dumped into 
the jack pot of reparations. Through some 
joint Anglo-French wangling—largely An- 
glo—the shares were kept out. Two sub- 
sidiary companies were formed, one of them 
British and the other French, to take over 
the properties. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company also 
controls the oil fields of Transylvania, for- 
merly a part of Hungary and now within 
Rumanian territorial confines. Through its 
Hungarian Oil Syndicate the Anglo-Persian 
has a contract with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment for the exclusive oil exploration there. 
It also has an exclusive concession from the 
Greek Government covering all petroleum 
rights in Eastern and Western Macedonia 
for five years, and is negotiating for a 
similar concession in Albania. It also op- 
erates in Spain, Norway, Denmark, Bel- 
gium and Jugo-Slavia. In fact, the only 
European oil belt that has escaped the 
Anglo-Persian is in Galicia, where the 
French are in control. 

Asia is, of course, the bulwark of Anglo- 
Persian overseas power, with the vast Per- 
sian concession securely nailed down. With 
the aid of a subsidiary company, the North 
Persian Oils, Inc., it is negotiating for a 
concession for the oil in the five northern 
provinces outside the D’Arcy grant. 

An interesting fight has developed over 
this concession. It was originally obtained 
by a Georgian named Koshtaria, who is 
said to have disposed of part of it to the 
Anglo-Persian. Meanwhile the Persian 
Government repudiated the concession and 
invited the Sinclair interests to take a hand 
in their country. Following this develop- 
ment the Anglo-Persian invited the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey for a 
combination offensive against the Sinclairs. 
At the moment no one seems to know just 
who controls this northern concession, but 
the British will probably win out because 
of the government influence behind the 
Anglo-Persian. 


Far-Reaching Organization 


Through the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany the Anglo-Persian controls the rich 
potentialities of Mesopotamia, where, as I 
showed in the preceding article, American 
interests have been offered a share. This 
offer, however, was made only after the 
American State Department had made an 
international issue out of the closed-door 
policy for this region, formulated in con- 
junction with the French at San Remo. 
The D’Arcy Exploration Company also 
has the oil rights for Arabia and Palestine. 

To indicate the remaining activities of 
the Anglo-Persian means to catalogue the 
rest of the oil-bearing world. It has op- 
tions on concessions or is actively operating 
in Australia, where it has built another im- 
mense refinery, New Zealand, Borneo, New 
Guinea, Canada, Mexico, Trinidad, Nova 
Seotia, Newfoundland, British Honduras, 
the Argentine, Peru, Venezuela, Egypt, the 
Gold Coast in British West Africa, the 
Ivory Coast of French West Africa, Portu- 
guese East Africa and the Union of South 
Africa. 

It is also well to keep in mind that 
through the Burma Oil Company and its 
subsidiaries the vast aggregation which 
has sprung from D’Arcy’s dream is the 
petroleum dictator in India as well. To 
round out its widespread holdings I have 
only to add that through an American cor- 
poration it controls a Texas terminal to 
handle the output of its Mexican fields, and 
even owns a shipyard for the construction 
of tankers on the Hudson River. 

The wildest dream of control by that one- 
time American oil monopoly never equaled 
in scope, authority and ramification the 
organization of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. When I say that it carries on through 
exactly sixty subsidiary or affiliated com- 
panies which operate in twenty-seven dif- 
ferent countries you get some idea of its 
might. 
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If by any chance the hiorraat has 
overlooked an oil bet anywhere it has 
fallen within the bailiwick of its no less 
potent mate, the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
This combination is Dutch, however, so 
far as the production end is concerned, and 
because of its extraordinary power and ex- 
tent, which penetrates even to the United 
States, it will be dealt with fully in the next 
article. 

This revelation of the world-wide activi- 
ties of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
naturally inspires the auestion, How do 
they do it? In the answer are disclosures 
that may well give food for thought to 
every American. 

The first factor is the astonishing resource 
and enterprise that Britain has displayed 
in developing her oil domains. While Amer- 
icans were lulling themselves into a false 
security over their own potentialities John 
Bull was up and doing everywhere. Inci- 
dentally, he was using American oil while he 
conserved and expanded his own fields. 

The second agency that Britain has em- 
ployed to the limit is the force of her gov- 
ernment. Nor is this entirely due to the 
Admiralty interest in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. It is worth emphasizing 
again that wherever the British oil pioneer 
has gone he has had his government squarely 
behind him. This teamwork was effective 
in non-British countries, but it has reached 
its apex in Crown possessions. 


Excluded From Burma 


This brings us to the exclusion policy 
practiced by Britain, which is an illuminat- 
ing indication of how the empire works on 
the job. For more than a quarter of a 
century American oil interests have been 
trying to break into India, but they have 
been up against a solid wall. As far back 
as 1884, through the medium of a royal 
proclamation, Britain clamped the lid down 
on Indian oil so far as any other nationals 
were concerned. It contained the following 
provisions: 


Whereas, on the report of Sir Charles Bernard, 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, through the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, 
it is stated that the oil fields in that country are 
rich and extensive and that in after years would 
be a national benefit to the Province. It is 
therefore declared that the Secretary of State in 
Council has deemed it necessary, with the 
consent of Her Gracious Majesty, to proteet 
the said oil fields from foreign enterprise and 
invasion, and the protection of the interests of 
that Province constitutes the issuing to the 
Government of India this order for the security 
of the oil fields, whereby no Trust or Corpora- 
tion connected with Pierpont Morgan or J. D. 
Rockefeller, or any Company belonging thereto, 
be permitted any facilities or interest in the oil 
fields of Burma. 

Whereas, the war waged by the Oil Trust in 
the United States of America against other 
small representative Companies is fresh on the 
minds of Man, Her Gracious Majesty has. de- 
creed in pursuance of the said acts of the Oil 
Trust to forbid any interest or concessions 
whatsoever to any Foreign Company, Corpora- 
tion or Trust other than any Company which 
may be formed in England or the Colonies, or 
in any part of the British Empire approved by 
the Secretary of State, facilities for prospecting, 
refining, operating, working, storing and win- 
ning of Mineral Oils in the Province of Burma. 


The specific allusion to the Rockefeller 
interests is because, at that time, the origi- 
nal Standard Oil Company was master of 
the American oil situation. Its name was 
becoming synonymous with American oil. 

This proclamation has been the cause of 
a controversy between the British and 
American governments. The British main- 
tain that it is spurious, and in support offer 
the fact that, as originally reproduced, it 
was countersigned by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury as Secretary of State for India. At 
that time the Earl of Kimberley held this 
post. Those who maintain the authenticity 
of the document, and they include all the 
American oil companies in the international 
field, allege that in the first copy, made 
from the British archives in India, the name 
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Salisbury was substituted by mistake for . 


that of Kimberley. The one point made in 
the British contention that the proclama- 
tion never existed was the Salisbury signa- 
ture, which, as I have pointed out, is easily 
explained. 

Regardless of the document in question 
there is ample evidence to prove the British 
closed-door policy in India. When the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, for 
example, sought to get a concession to drill 
for oil in Burma, the most valuable field in 
India, it was faced by the following edict, 
technically known as Resolution 115 of the 
Government of India, which contains these 
words: 


No native well owner of the Burma oil fields 
shall sell, lease, transfer, mortgage or assign any 
well or well sites to any foreign Company, 
Trust or Corporation without the approval of 
the Government of Burma, under the penalty 
of forfeiture and confiscation, and the Govern- 
ment of Burma shall refuse all applications 
for prospecting or refining from any concern 
connected with Pierpont Morgan or John D. 
Rockefeller, or any Company connected thereto. 


This edict was quoted in a formal protest 
against British exclusion made to Secretary 
Hughes last year by the Standard Oil 
Company of New York. It is worth noting 
that some of its phraseology strongly re- 
sembles that of the royal proclamation 
whose authenticity is denied by the British. 

The Standard Oil protest reproduced an- 
other dictum of the Government of India 
which is: 

“‘Oil-winning concessions are granted 
under the mining rules of India; but petro- 
leum is included in what is known as the 
reserve of minerals concessions which, as 
being resources of national importance, are 
granted only to British subjects and to 
companies mainly British in constitution.” 

As a result of the British policy in Burma 
no American company has been able even 
to erect a warehouse, to say nothing of a 
refinery, within its confines. 

If any further doubt exists regarding the 
British exclusion attitude it is removed by 
a memorandum relating to the oil fields 
of India, and particularly those of Burma, 
issued by the British Foreign Office on 
April 21, 1921, which declared that “‘ pros- 
pecting or mining leases have been, in 
practice, granted only to British subjects 
or to companies controlled by British 
subjects.” 

The same memorandum —it is one of the 
exhibits in the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on Foreign Ownership in the 
Petroleum Industry—states that in Trini- 
dad, a British possession rich in oil, “‘leases 
of Crown or alienated lands must be to 
British subjects or British-controlled com- 
panies.’’ Identical restrictions apply to 
British Borneo, Nigeria, British Guiana, 
Egypt and other British protectorates and 
possessions. In British East Africa all aliens 
are excluded, while in the Gold Coast Col- 
ony the regulations provide'that concessions 
of all kinds shall be granted to British sub- 
jects or British-controlled concerns. 


Lord Curzon’s Memorandum 


Nor must that tidy little document—the 
San Remo Agreement—be forgotten in this 
examination of the British exclusion pro- 
gram. Though it let the French and the 
Dutch in on Mesopotamia and Rumania, it 
was careful to keep British control of every 
area involved neatly sewed up. Moreover, 
it gave the British the right to construct 
pipe lines and railways for the transport of 
oil from Mesopotamia and Persia, through 
French spheres of influence, to ports on the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

In an oil memorandum issued by Lord 
Curzon, British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, which was transmitted to the 
British ambassador at Washington, he re- 
counted Britain’s huge oil consumption and 
specified that 60 per cent of her imports 
came from the United States. He also 


brought out the fact that during the war 
the British imports of petroleum were as 


_ that though sentiment may sometimes t 
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high as 5,160,000 tons. In Cone 


these figures he said: 


The figures which have been quoted indie 
that although the consumption of Great Brita 
per head is only about one-sixth of that in 
United States, her requirements are, never 
less, very large, and are at present met alm 
wholly from foreign countries at an extreme 
high cost. Much has been written as to 
so-called closed-door policy in the British 
pire, but even if such a policy was in foree 
would surely not be difficult to find argumer 
in its favor in view of the very serious posit 
of the British Empire as regards petrole 
supplies. 


In sharp contrast with these British } r 
strictions is the open- -door policy of th 
United States. Save in the case of publi 
lands the nationals of any foreign countr 
are free to own and operate oil areas withi 
our confines. 

Just how the Englishman with any knoy 
edge of the situation feels may be gathe 
from an extract from a formal statemen 
made during 1923 by one of the best-knoy 
British industrial magnates. After rehea 
ing the concrete examples of British ¢ 
penetration throughout the world he sai 


' 


To the tune of many million pounds a 
America before very long will have to purchas 
from British companies and to pay for in doll 
currency, a progressively increasing proportio 
of the oil she cannot do without and is no long 
able to furnish from her own stores. If the f 
in the pound sterling on the New York mon 
market has not been stayed long before thy 
the British control of the greatest part of | 
world’s oil will not only suffice to arrest it b 
will go a long way towards reéstablishing t 
old exchange equilibrium. We are dealin 
remember, with very big figures. I estima) 
that if their present curve of consumpti 
especially of high-grade products, is ! 
tained, the Americans in ten years’ time will 
importing 500,000,000 barrels of oil a ye 
At two dollars a barrel that means an actu 
payment of $1,000,000,000 per annum, most, 
not all, of which will find its way into Briti 
pockets. 


The British View 


These disclosures of British oil penetr 
tion and exclusion are made not with a 
desire to provide material for the ani 
British propagandists. But facts are fae 
As I remarked in the preliminary paper 
this series, blood may be thicker thé 
water, but oil is not. In the end it mea 


relations, it is always a stumbling block 
shows. It is industrial imperialism rais s 
what he has to say about the matter andt pe 
protest against the British closed door 
perhaps her attitude might be othe wis 
Empire, and it has been absolutely neet 
To get another impression of the ti 
supply, which, when all is said and done 
the United States has about 12 per cent 
American owned. In the United Sta 
of the world’s undeveloped petroleum. | 
This makes the total United States « é 
Now examine the British figures. | 
English field, because Persia had scar¢ 
over 70 per cent of the known petrole! 
most significant advance yet made if 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the w 


an admirable first aid in cementing politi 
business. No nation realizes this 
than England, as her whole oil proced 
to the nth degree. 

Ask any open-minded British oil exp 
reply is something like this: 

“Tt is all right for the United States 
long as she has 60 per cent of the pr 
tion. If the shoe were on the other f 
There is only 2 per cent of the worl 
production within the confines of the Bri 
sary for us to guarantee a future a 
for both war and peace.’ 
mendous British oil expansion let us ta 
a final look at the figures relating to futt 
the all-important phase. - 

According to the most accurate statil 
all recoverable oil in the ground, wh 
Mexico has 7.5 per cent. Most of this 
and Mexico Americans therefore com 
by actual proprietorship about 16 per & 
territory outside the United States tl 
have a bare 2 per cent. J 
trol of Nature’s oil-storage tanks api 
mately 18 per cent. 
years ago the empire’s petroleum resoul 
were almost nil. Burma was the one 
been scraped. Today Britain, through 0 
ership, lease or affiliation, is mistress 
areas, some of them with immense pc 
bilities for production. This epitomizes 
world struggle for oil. 4 

~ Editor’ s Note—This is the second of a s eric’ 
situation. The next will be devoted to Dutch 
French interests. 


Aggie clutched her own toothbrush firmly. 
i've got to be going. I’m going to wash 
day. I got up early to get the tubs before 
ey were all taken.” 
‘When she got back to their camp her 
hither, a smooth-shaven, ruddy-faced man 
th twinkling blue eyes and powerful 
doping shoulders, was lighting the crack- 
ig fire. 
“Don’t that smoke just spell f-o-o-d 
rhtoutloud, Ag? Whatwegoingtohave?”’ 
“Only ham and eggs and fried potatoes, 
[zuess.”” 

“No hot cakes?”’ 
) “Not this morning. I’ve got to wash.” 
“T’ll get Thelma up to cook then if you 
ty the word.” 
Aggie laughed comfortably. “She can’t 
ok hot cakes, pop, or anything else.” 
He shook his head ruefully. 
some of those fellows that are 
crazy over her ought to have 
eir eyes open, but you can’t tell 
efools anything. They’llsit and 
'¢ your bread and all the time 
Ink over the top of the slice at 
|r like sick sheep.” 
“T don’t care, pop. Slice the 
im, will you?” 
'The smell of food brought out 
rs. Lutz. She stood beside the 
1 stove and held out her large 
w-knuckled hands to the blaze. 


Inever shut my 
es all night with indigestion.” 
“““Weren’t awake when I got up 
erase that goat away, were 
cu?” 

“I most certainly was. I saw 


“Heard me hunt for my boots, 


” 


“Funny. 
aever stirred all night.” 
‘He fied before the lightning in 
r eyes. 
“Your father is the most try- 
Zz man in the world,” said Mrs. 
tz querulously. ‘“‘He’s never 
ppy unless he’s putting me in 
2 wrong.” 
Mary Pickford came out with 
epy eyes and touseled hair, and 
ey all sat down at the crowded 
‘cloth-covered table. Assoonas 
2 meal was over Aggie began 
scrape the dishes and Mrs. 
itz settled down to her tatting. 
“Did you keep something hot 
+ Thelma?” : 
“No.” Aggie piled the dishes 
js0 the dishpan briskly. ‘‘I’ve 
to hurry over to get a tub be- 
tre they’re all gone.” 
She picked up a bulky laundry 
|g and began separating clothes. 
1e tent flap behind her opened. 
‘relma came out, clad in a pink 
ton kimono, with her blond 
(rls bubbling out around a flow- 
(2d ribbon boudoir cap. Thelma, 
F Aggie, was as French pastry to 
annycake. She yawned prettily. 
“Any breakfast left, Ag? Whatcha going 
ido? Wash? Wait; I’ll give you mine 
jo. A little bit more won’t make much 
Hierence.” 
Aggie accepted in silence the heap of pink 
tton lingerie. 
“Good old Ag,” said Thelma graciously. 

. guess I’ll go uptown this afternoon, 
amma, and buy some red shoes. That 
ippy girl from Butte got a pair downtown 
sterday.”’ 

“Well, if she has them I guess you can. 
ily don’t, for goodness’ sake, tell your 
ther you’re going to buy red ones, or I’ll 
ver get the money out of him.” She 
med sharply. ‘‘Where is that man?” 
«bitching horseshoes,”’ said Mary P. 

Go get him, and tell him I said to come 
er to the gate with me and watch the cars 
{me in.” 
|Mary Pickford scooted down the dusty 
ad. It was not long before she came back, 
iding her father. 

a ou can come, too, baby,” said Mrs. 
itz. 

|“ druther stay home and play with the 
{i from Michigan. We’re going to make 
dl water and seil it,”” pouted Mary P. 
Mr. Lutz spat viciously. “Colored water 
dsell it! Hmph! You just tell that kid 
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from Michigan that I said she was just like 
her father.” 

“What do you mean by a message like 
that?’’ demanded Mrs. Lutz. 

“Nothing.” 

She sniffed. “Some time you’ll get killed 
drinking that stuff.” 

Mr. Lutz looked back at the figure ener- 
getically wiping dishes. “‘Seems like Aggie’s 
got an awful lot to do this morning. Can’t 
Mary P. help her a little?” 

“George Lutz, I'll just ask you to re- 
member that poor little mite is just eleven, 
and the only baby we’ve got. Aggie would 
just as soon be doing dishes while she’s 
waiting for the washtubs. Some of those 
women was over there before six, doing up 
washing that they must have saved all the 
way from Chicago to the Coast. I’m going 


“It’s Me. 


to 


complain to the superintendent about 
ius 


“That’s all right,” said Mr. Lutz dog- 
gedly, “but it seems to me that Thelma 
ought to get up and help a little instead of 
laying in bed all day.’ 

Mrs. Lutz stood in her tracks and re- 
garded her husband scornfully. “I'd like to 
ask you just one question, George Lutz. 
When did Thelma get to bed last night? 
You don’t know. You were too busy buy- 
ing that Michigan colored water. Well, it 
was after midnight, because she always 
stays till the last dance. And when did 
Aggie get to bed? Seven o’clock, before it 
was dark, as soon as she finished the dishes. 
Now ain’t it reasonable to expect her to get 
up first?” 

“Tt don’t seem fair to me. Thelma eats 
her cake and has it too. Always has been 
that way.” 

““And you never seem to take any pride 
in having a daughter that’s been voted the 
prettiest girl in two counties. Not that you 
have any right to, as far as any share in her 
looks goes. How you going to feel when we 
get to Los Angeles and she gets a job in 
some of them big movie companies?” 

Their walk had brought them over to the 
entrance of the auto park, where incoming 


I Wanted to be Sure. 


cars registered. In the pleasant specula- 
tion incident to watching new arrivals 
mere family discussions were forgotten. 
This daily avocation had all the value of 
watching for the 8:53 at home as an eco- 
nomical sport, with the added merit of 
being practically a continuous performance. 
It was sociable too. An Iowa license plate 
was the equivalent of an engraved card, 
corresponding lodge pins were as good as a 
formalintroduction, and a windshield sticker 
from any tourist shrine offered the best pos- 
sible opening for conversation. It was all 
part of a community hospitality which 
most of the travelers seemed to expect and 
enjoy. Mr. Lutz called out cheerful greet- 
ings, and stood with his coat thrown back 
to show the gallant array of lodge pins on 
his bosom. 


Gee, Don’t I Look Swell!’’ 


“Hello there, Kansas, what town are you 
from? . . Topeka, eh? Do you know 
Les Burton there? Yes, of course, 
it’s a big place.” 

“Oh, pa, look at that lovely sticker from 
Spokane. We’d ought to have got one when 
we came through there. You ain’t got an 
extry one have you, mister? We'll trade 
you a Glacier Park goat for it?’ 


Sometimes they substituted a farewell 


for the jovial hail. 

“Good-by, Mr. and Mrs. Fall. It has 
been a pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps we’ll see you again when we 
get to Los Angeles. I don’t know how long 
we'll stay there. Thelma sort of thought 
she’d get a job in the movies. Yes, 
she’s the pretty one. Aggie’s our other 
daughter. Well, if we don’t see you any 
sooner we’llall get together at the loway pic- 
nicin Los Angeles. They say it’s just grand.” 

“Oh, look, mamma, there’s a regular 
house on wheels! That’d suit me, not hav- 
ing to put up a tent every time we want to 
stop. A phonograph and everything! If 
that oil stock comes in I’m going to have a 
ear like that.” 

““My sakes, George, isn’t that the pret- 
tiest sticker you ever saw on that car just 
checking out? Look, that great big pink 
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paper rose. 
say?” 

“It says, ‘For you a rose in Portland 
grows,’’’ he said. ‘‘Hey, mister, where do 
you get those stickers?” 

“Down at the chamber of commerce. 
Pretty idea, isn’t it?” 

“Thelma’s going downtown this after- 
noon,’’ said Mrs. Lutz. ‘‘She ean get it.’ 

There was a five-minute lull. “Guess I’ll 
go over and pitch horseshoes,’’ Pa Lutz 
ventured. 

“T declare, George Lutz, you don’t seem 
to appreciate the value of travel no more 
than nothing. Stay here and improve your 
mind reading license plates from all over 
the United States. Look, here’s a beauty 
now from Wisconsin. Hello, Wisconsin! 
My, they’re stuck up. Look at her, sitting 
up there chewing her gum like a 
queen.” 

“Looks like that fellow and his 
mother that camped next to us at 
Helena.” 

“The Hayses?”’ sheasked hope- 
fully. “Yes, itis. Ain’t that just 
like fate! My, Thelma will be 
tickled!’ She gave her husband 
ashove. ‘Run back and tell her 
so she won’t get caught with her 
mud message on her face. Oh, 
dear, I wish I’d wore my best 
boudoir cap! I can’t let them see 
me like this. Step back of the car 
till they get registered.” 

The Hays ear, which held old 
lady Hays and her son Clarence, 
bore scant evidence of transcon- 
tinental dust and was noticeably 
free of visible impedimenta, which 
was snugly stowed away in the 
tonneau. When they had first 
planned the trip Clarence had 
suggested putting it on the run- 
ning board and taking some girl 
aboard for supercargo. 

“We'll see,” said Mrs. Hays 
grimly. 

What they saw when the time 
came was Mrs. Hays sitting up 
on the front seat beside her thirty- 
year-old son, while the back seat 
was filled up with a well-selected 
camp outfit. Everybody in town 
knew it would be like that. It 
always was. For the last fifteen 
years Mrs. Hays’ days and nights 
had been one long struggle against 
potential daughters-in-law. She 
feared and distrusted pretty girls 
as some women fear snakes. So 
she sat enthroned on the front 
seat, and had a way, at once coy 
and threatening, of saying that 
Clarence’s mother was his best 
girl. 

“Just look over the register, 
Clarence, and see if those terrible 
people from Iowa are here. If 
they are I’d rather go to a hotel 
than stay here.” 

“Which ones?” 

“Oh, you know. That giggling 
thing that was always getting you 
to take her out when we were at 
the Helena camp.” 

“Oh, her.’’ Clarence hastily laid a blot- 
ter over the page. ‘‘Thelma Lutz, you 
mean. Don’t see the name.” 

“That’s good. This looks like a real 
nice camp. Let’s get a good rest before we 
start down to California.” 

“There’s some good shady places at the 
far side of the camp,” suggested the camp 
custodian, ‘‘but it seems like everyone 
wants to huddle up together near the gate.”’ 

“Not us,” said Mrs. Hays curtly. ‘“‘ Drive 
as far over as you can, Clarence.” 

Their course took them past the com- 
munity laundry just as Aggie Lutz was 
emptying a mammoth washing into the 
tubs. Her round perspiring face paled. 
“Oh,” she breathed, ‘“‘it’s him!” and 
dropped face down until they passed. Then 
she raised a cautious head above the suds. 
“‘Isn’t he grand! Gee, what if I hadn’t 
seen him coming!”’ 

She sighed as she started to rub one of 
Mary Pickford’s ginghams with a violence 
that was abruptly quelled when she ran her 
knuckle against a pin. ‘‘Darn that kid! If 
I’ve got to do the washing ma might any- 
how make her take the pins out of her 
clothes.’’ She raised the bruised finger to 
her lips and sucked it moodily. “I suppose . 

(Continued on Page 133) 


What does the printing on it 
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he Answer: 


Lockheed Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes have been adopted as 
standard or optional equipment by the following manufacturers:— 


Chalmers 


Kissel Paige 


It is inevitable, in our opinion, that 
all motor car manufacturers must ul- 
timately adopt Lockheed Hydraulic 
Four-Wheel Brakes. 


The superiority of the hydraulic 
principle—exclusive to Lockheed 
Four-Wheel Brakes and completely 
protected by patents—is so trans- 
parently clear and plain that a simple 
demonstration to any car owner is 
absolutely conclusive. 


It is even more impressive to the 
automotive engineer, because all 
engineers and every student of engi- 
neering accept as axiomatic the basic 
principle upon which Lockheed 
Brakes are constructed. 


That principle is the law laid down 
three hundred years ago by Pascal, 
the - great Seventeenth *Gentury 
physicist, which reads today as 
though it had been written with 
direct reference to Lockheed 
Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes. 


““The pressure exerted upon any 
portion of a fluid enclosed in a 
vessel,” said Pascal, “is trans- 
mitted undiminished equally 
to all surfaces.” 


Lockheed Hydraulic Four-Wheel 
Brakes operate in strict conformity 
with this law—exerting pressure up- 
on a liquid compound, which pressure 
is transmitted undiminished and 
equally to every braking surface on 
the car. 


With Lockheed Four-Wheel Brakes, 


LOCKHEED 


Peerless Six 
Peerless Eight 


Columbia Dusenberg 
Stutz 


there simply must be uniformity of 
pressure—or perfect equalization— 
upon which depends certainty of 
action, because their principle is as 
direct and positive and infallible as 
gravity. 

Until the perfection of the Lockheed 
Hydraulic Four-Wheel Brakes, many 
leading engineers hesitated to recom- 
mend four-wheel brakes for their cars. 


Not because they question the need 
of four-wheel brakes—but because 


The pressure exerted 
upon any portion of a 
fluid enclosedina vesselis 


transmitted undiminish- 
ed equally to all surfaces 
— Pascal 


they were willing to wait for a brake 
system sure to remain equalized 
and to function perfectly under all 
operating conditions. 


Brakes on an automobile are a safety 
factor. Primarily the degree of their 
safety depends upon the degree of 
equalization. 


The Lockheed hydraulic principle— 
by providing positive and perfect 
equalization under all conditions— 
completely eliminates all possible 
sources of trouble. 


Lockheed hydraulic equalization is 
inherently automatic, absolute, per- 


Timken Axle 


Eaton Axle Haynes 
Wills Ste. Claire 


fect and positive. The undiminished, 
undeviating power of a fluid under 
pressure is transmitted equally to 
all surfaces. 


Lockheed Hydraulic Four-Wheel 
Brakes need no lubrication, any- 
where, at any time, from one year’s 
end to the other. At long intervals, 
they require only one adjustment— 
at the brake bands themselves— 
which anyone can make. 


There is nothing to rattle) .or to 
work loose, or to require taking up. 
Nothing to interfere with equali- 
zation or safety. No pins, clevises, 
toggles or linkages. Nothing but 
four high-pressure tubes in the 
channel of the chassis frame, and 
four short pieces of flexible tubing 
to the brakes themselves. 


Simpler and less complicated than 
even the ordinary two-wheel types. 


Manufacturers recognize but one 
identity in four-wheel brakes. That 
identity is the Hydraulic Brake 
Company—backed by adequate 
capital, secure in its patent position. 


The automobile public will under- 
stand the Lockheed advantages quite 
as definitely as do manufacturers— 
and will welcome Lockheed Hydrau- 
lic Four-Wheel Brakes as the prac- 
tical solution of driving and braking 
safety. 


Hydraulic Brake Company 
5833 Russell St. Detroit, Michigan 


Whee 


HYDRAULIC Brake 
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ught to run over and tell Thelma he’s 
‘e so she can take an hour or two extra 
dress up.”’ She tooka step or two, then 
ned back to her washing decisively. 
‘o, I won’t. The water will get cold.” 
> rubbed vigorously at the soapy clothes. 
‘What say?” asked the woman at the 
ct tub. 
‘Nothing. Do we spread the washing 
sr these bushes?”’ 
‘Yes. They ought to provide lines, but 
uess folks would steal them for towlines 
hey did.” 
t was full noon when Aggie got back to 
-Lutz tent, hot and hungry. There was 
sign of lunch. Thelma lolled gracefully 
the shade in a pink organdie dress, with 
-curls piled in artful carelessness. She 
sady knew then, thought Aggie. Mrs. 
tz looked up from her tatting. 
‘If there’s any of that steak left from 
t night, Aggie, you might make a little 
sh for dinner.” 
‘Don’t put any onions in it, Ag.’ 
‘You must be expecting callers tonight, 
elma,’ said Mrs. Lutz playfully. ‘‘ Per- 
ys he doesn’t even know you’re here.”’ 
*T’llsay he does. Isent Mary P. over to 
{k past their tent.” 
“Whose tent?’’ asked Aggie. 
‘Goodness, you haven’t heard the news! 
at nice Hays fellow we camped next to at 
lena is here.”’ 
‘Well, it’s a public camp,” said Aggie 
tly. ‘‘Can’t some of you white man’s 
‘dens set the table?” 
‘Someone’s got to go to town this after- 
m,” said Mrs. Lutz, over the noonday 
th. ‘‘Look out, George! Watch what 
re eating.” 
Mr. Lutz closed his mouth and shook the 
‘e of bread which he was about to thrust 
o it. ‘‘I wish you women wouldn’t al- 
ys be having raisin bread in camp. It’s 
irisky with all these flies buzzing around,”’ 
said plaintively. “I thought you said 
elma was going to go.” 
*T was, but I’m not now. Why don’t you 
papa?” 
‘I’m going to play checkers. You go, 
mma.” 
‘My sciatica is too bad. Aggie’ll have 

‘O ” 


Aggie, who adored window shopping, ac- 
ted with alacrity. 
“Get meat for supper. There’s not a 
ng in the place to eat tonight.’’ 
‘Yes, mamma.”’ 
‘And plain white bread.” 
“And some liniment for my shoulder.” 
‘Whatever else you do, don’t forget to 
‘to the chamber of commerce and ask 
one of them pink paper roses to stick on 
» windshield. They’re free. And bring 
+a can of plug cut.” 
\‘She’llneedsomemoney, George. You’ve 
t to havea new necktie. Your other neck- 
looks like a bunch of embroidery silk.”’ 
“My tie’s plenty good yet. I don’t wear 
often.” 
Mr. Lutz brought forth, with visible ef- 
t, a fat bill fold wrapped about with rub- 
* bands and further secured by a long 
ain fastened to his suspenders. He 
ened it with the reluctant gesture of a 
itious spender. Painfully he extracted a 
e-dollar bill. 
“That ain’t enough, George. Thelma’s 
t to have some new shoes.”’ 
Red ones,”’ said Thelma dreamily. 
“Red shoes? Red?’’? He snapped the 
ober bands around the bill fold. ‘‘She’s 
t going to get them.” 
His wife pushed back the ruffle of her 
udoir cap with a belligerent switch. 
Vell, she is.”” She lowered her voice. ‘‘ You 
Ww who came to camp this morning.” 
“No one with red shoes.” 
“No; I mean the Hayses.” 
“Oh, the folks with the big car. The 
1 lady always looked like she smelled 
‘tilizer.”’ 
“Yes; and Thelma was why she looked 
at way. The idea, turning up her nose at 
r Thelma! I’ll show her!” 
Mr. Lutz brought out the bill fold again. 
‘I haven’t got anything between a five- 
ar bill and a fifty,” he sparred. 
“Money’s just as safe with Aggie as it is 
the bank.” 
“T need Sunday shoes like everything,” 


id Aggie. 

“Well—I’ll tell you what. You can have 

1elma’s Mary Janes. They’ll be as good 

new with the heels fixed.” 

, Why can’t she use them herself?” 
She’s just set her heart on having the 

1 ones to wear tonight when Hays comes 

er. You both wear the same size.” _, 
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“How are you going to carry this money? 
You’ll have a lot of it left to bring home.” 

“T’ll put it in the pocket of my under- 
skirt.” 

“*The red shoes are in that store where 
they gave away free samples of salad dress- 
ing yesterday. See what they are giving 
away today.” 

“Get a movie magazine for me.” 

“All right, Thelma.” 

“Remember that we can’t have supper 
till you get home. We’re out of everything.” 

“Hey,” her father called after her; ‘‘don’t 
forget that rose.” 

“No, I’ll get that the first thing.” 

How she found the chamber of com- 
merce in a strange city only a rural motor 
camper can tell. She smiled a little sourly 
as she came out with the coveted sticker in 
her hand. Across it was printed in black 
letters the alluring assurance: ‘“‘For you a 
rose in Portland grows.” 

“No, it don’t,’’ she mused. ‘‘For me 
there’s just potatoes and turnips and car- 
rots—to cook for other people.” 

She shopped around a wide circuit for 
Thelma’s red shoes because they seemed 
outrageously high. At last she found them 
in the basement of a big department store, 

“Going to wear them home?” asked the 
clerk. 

“No-o-o.’’ Aggie had very pretty feet. 
She was advancing and retreating before 
the mirror, which cut off her clumsy khaki 
skirt and showed only her smart twinkling 
footgear. “‘No-o-o.”” More stepping to re- 
tarded tempo. ‘‘They don’t go with these 
clothes.”’ 

“A King Tut dress would be wonderful 
with these shoes. We’ve got asale on them 
today at half price.” 

““Where are they at?”’ 

“Second floor. Better leave on the shoes 
till you try them on.”’ 

It wasn’t hard last summer to find the 
King Tut dresses at a sale. You followed 
the crowd. Aggie worked her way to a rack 
of dresses, which she fingered with toil- 
roughened fingers. 

“Just looking,” she said diffidently to a 
saleswoman. But her eyes were glued to a 
black-and-white silk intricately outlined 
with chariots and Egyptian profiles. ‘‘ How 
much is this?” 

“‘Nineteen-seventy-nine. Half price. I 
bought one like it for myself this morning. 
Don’t you want to slip it on?” 

“I—I couldn’t buy it anyway. I’m just 
looking.” 

The saleswoman took one keen look at 
Aggie’s eyes and propelled her by easy 
stages into a fitting room. 

“Tt goes on over your head. Pull the 
belt away down on the hips, this way. 
There! You look like a different girl.”’ 

Aggie looked at her reflection long and 
avidly. Then she turned away with a de- 
jected shrug. This sartorial rose of Port- 
land bloomed just over her head. She 
pulled the dress off awkwardly. 

“‘T hadn’t ought to have put it on. I’m 
just looking.”’ 

“Your own folks wouldn’t know you 
Inylip? 

“T’ll say they wouldn’t.”’ 

She took off the red shoes and wrapped 
them up. 

Leaving the store by a different door from 
the one through which she had entered be- 
fuddled her completely as to direction. 
Where were the markets from here? She 
walked and walked and walked with an ag- 
grieved absorption that took no account of 
landmarks. Aggie, the placid, the philo- 
sophical, was stubbing her toes against life. 
Why did Thelma get the red shoes and 
leave her the old Mary Janes? Why was 
she, Aggie, always the one to fry chickens 
for other people’s picnics? 

Her wanderings, instead of taking her to 
the market, were leading her through one of 
those shabby districts in the adolescent 
stage between residence and business prop- 


” 


erty. 

Suddenly she was startled by a mossy 
Hibernian voice at her very ear: 

“Ts thot a pr-rivut home, or can ye rint 
rooms in it?” 

Beside her walked a small Irishman of 
forty with a ruddy wizened face and a fringe 
of marigold-colored hair under his unaccus- 
tomed-looking derby. Very much of a 
comic-supplement Irishman, she thought. 
It was quite evident that his very blue serge 
suit and his approximately white celluloid 
collar cramped his ordinary freedom of ges- 
ture. His yellow shoes squeaked, and from 
time to time he wiped his streaming face 
with a silk handkerchief. He was pointing 
to a shabby old mansion with sooty lawns, 
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and signs of palmists and lodgings in the 
plate-glass windows. 

“Why, I suppose they rent rooms,” said 
Aggie. “You could ask.” 

“T don’t want no room. I just thought 
I'd be talking to you about something.” 

Aggie remembered many occasions when 
traveling men had struck up acquaintance 
with Thelma back home in Myrtle Creek. 
The openings, as retailed later by the gig- 
gling Thelma, had usually been in the order 
of personal comment. Never, could she re- 
call, had one begun by asking if the Prairie 
House “rinted rooms,’’ nor did they look 
like this man anyway. 

She walked on with eyes ahead and very 
red cheeks, quite silent. But he walked 
along beside her, squeak-squeak-squeak, 
and at the first crossing he took her plump 
arm and piloted her, like a very small tug 
convoying a river boat. 

“Ain’t it awful,” he continued, “how 
some folks has such awful big houses and 
automobiles, and the rist of the people has 
nothin’? Seems like the r-rich is gettin’ 
ner all the time, and the poor man has 
ess.” 

He looked up at her with round blue eyes 
welling with admiration. 

“T guess we can all get along,’”’ said Aggie 
curtly. Remembrances of Y. W. C. A. 
warnings posted in public places against 
strangers who talked to country girls flashed 
through her mind, but the little man sug- 
gested nothing more dangerous than one of 
those nondescript canines with wistful eyes 
and hopeful tail that inexplicably single 
out one pedestrian from a crowded street. 

“Ye’re a stranger like mesilf, ain’t ye?” 
he asked. 

“cc Yessir 

“Are ye in Portland long?” 

“Not very.” 

“Tt’s a lonesome place. I’ve been on 
str-rike now for a month, and I’m gettin’ 
awful lonesome putting in the time. I’m a 
railroad shopman.” 

“T suppose it is lonesome. Do you think 
the strike will last much longer?” 

“T hope not. Though if I hadn’t been 
out on str-rike I wouldn’t have saw ye.” 

At the next crossing she shook off his 
warm freckled paw from her arm and 
turned with heightened color to order him 
about his business, of which, too evidently, 
he had none. One look at his ingenuous 
smile gave her pause. It was proud, pos- 
sessive, challenging, and a little bit sad. 
A startling thought came to her: She, 
Aggie Lutz, had brought down a man. To 
be sure, he wasn’t much to brag about, but 
it showed what she could do. She preened 
herself ever so slightly, and wished that she 
had left on those red shoes. 

“Got anny wan with ye, or are ye alone 
like mesilf?”’ 

“T’m with my folks.” 

“Ye’re lucky.” A gusty sigh. “It’s awful 
lonesome for a man when he don’t know no 
wan. When I seen ye comin’ along I 
thought maybe you and me would get ac- 
quainted. You know how it is. Some folks 


ye feel like ye wanted to know better, and | 


others you don’t.” 

Another crossing, with repetition of the 
tugboat effect. 

“Wasthat why youtalkedtome? There’s 
lots of girls in Portland.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘But some of thim I 
don’t want, and maybe some of thim 
wouldn’t want me. The minute I seen ye 
steppin’ along I knew I would like to know 
ye better.” 

Aggie’s chin went up ten degrees. Thelma 


needn’t brag any more about the men on | 


the porch of the Prairie House. 

“Tf ye’re not busy perhaps we could go 
to a show together this afternoon,’ he 
ventured. 

She appraised him quickly from the tail 


of her eye. Why, oh, why, couldn’t he have } 


looked different! Well, like Mr. Hays in 
the car from Wisconsin? 

“You’re very kind, but I can’t. I’ve got 
to meet my father.” 

“Maybe I could be comin’ round to see 
you this evenin’?” 

“Oh, no!” she gasped. 

He opened his coat with a flourish. 
“There!’’ He handed her a pink card with 
many indorsements. “I’ll show ye my 
union card, so ye’ll know who Iam. I’m 
not like some of these fellows going around 
that no wan knows annything about. Look, 
that’s me. Michael Hennessy, Local 23.” 

“I’m sure you're all right.” 

“Tam. A good steady chap, and reason- 
able sober. It would be awful nice if we 
could be company for each other. I seen ye 
first down on Alder Street, and I thought it 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin’’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ie = 


‘Relief for tired eyes- | \ 
wear colored goggles. \\ 


‘Get WILLSON Goggles |\ 


| 
| CYhe name on the frame 
| 

| 


Made to do one thing well —trim 
nails neatly and quickly with 
either hand. mall, fits vest 
pocket or hand bag. Gem (in 
leather case) 50c. Gem Jr. 
35c. At dealers’ or by mail. 


The H.C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. ; 


“az | to sell Fyr-Fyters to homes, auto owners, garages, 
stores, schools, factories and hotels. Cash or easy 
Ei payments. Big commissions to men and women 
who will work. Cash every day. Blaik made 
% $59 first week. Keeton $252 on his first sale. 
Scannell averages $250 per month. $100 to $200 per 
week possible to consistent workers. We train 
you free if you never sold. $2000 per year and up. 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., 3226 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 
UNUSUALOPPORTUNITY toearn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Get details. Dept. A 


Selling experience unnecessary. 
JOHN A. HERTEL CO., 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Bendix Drive 
The Mechanical Hand” that Cranks Your Car. 


With a Cold Motor 


no more “hand-cranking 


wa 


99 
by 
eA winter morning—a cold stubborn motor! In 
the old “‘hand-cranking”’ days, starting was an 


arduous, sometimes impossible task. Remember? 


we BP 


With the electric starter came a new 
era of easy, convenient, dependable 
starting—under all conditions of 
weather. You merely touch the start- 
ing button—and your motor responds. 
And in this The Bendix Drive has a 
very important part. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical 
arm and hand’’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the “‘muscle’’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 

hold of your fly wheel—turns your en- 

gine over —starts it—then automatic- 

ally ‘‘lets go”’,and waits until you need 

it again. 
The fact that the Bendix Drive is standard equipment 
on the electric starters of a majority of the world’s 
automobiles and trucks is evidence of the need which 


existed and the efficient, dependable way the Bendix 
Drive has met it. : 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 
for the name ‘‘Bendix” on each genuine part. 


SDS EN 
BENDIX 
DRIVE 


Manufactured By 


Ecuipse Macuine.Co., Ermira, N. Y. 


Ecirpse Macutne Company, Lrp. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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would do no harm to speak to ye. Some 
people ye want to know better, and others 
ye don’t. I was married wance, but for the 
last year I’ve been sort of single. It’s 
awful lonesome.” Silence. ‘I’m sure going 
to get married before the year is out.” 

They had now walked more than a mile 
and Aggie wondered how she was going to 
get rid of him. How did Thelma man- 
age these things? 

He slowed his pace and lowered his voice: 
“Listen. You know how it is yerself. 
There’s some people ye want to talk to, and 
others ye don’t. When I seen ye away down 
by that park I knew ye was the kind of a 
girl for me. 

“TI was thinkin’ I’d maybe buy wan of 
these ten-acre berry. ranches and settle 
down and get married. I’d like you, if ye’d 
have me.” 

“‘ Aggie stopped short. I—I couldn’t.” 

“ Are ye engaged?” 

“Ye-yes.” 

There comes a time when the unwilling 
acquirer of astray dog feels that matters 
have gone far enough, but, because he is the 
type that stray dogs elect to follow, he sel- 
dom has the hardness of heart to accom- 
plish the dismissal with a kick. Rather does 
he dodge into a doorway. 

“I’m going in here,” said Aggie at the 
first big store she came to.” “‘Good-by.”’ 

“Good-by.. There’s some folks # 

Aggie stepped proudly down the crowded 
aisle, inspired by the sense of her first 
scalp hanging to her belt; a humble scalp 
with fringing, marigold-colored hair, and 
maybe a few splinters of solid ivory sticking 
to it; but still, a scalp. 

She caught sight of herself in a shop 
mirror. Khaki skirt and hat, white blouse, 
plain thick brown hair, a sunburned nose. 
She grinned ruefully. 

“How did he ever happen to pick me 
out?’’ she marveled. “The folks will never 
believe the story. I don’t look the part.” 

She paused before the impact of a dy- 
namic idea. There was humor in her eye 
and determination in her chin. ‘I'll show 
them a thing or two,’’ she thought as she 
opened her purse. A roll of small bills left 
from pa’s fifty challenged her. “Humph! 
I guess that’s enough.’’ Then she went up- 
stairs to a dressing room and put on 
Thelma’s red shoes. 

“Ts there a place around here where they 
curl your hair?” she asked a clerk. 

‘Hairdressing parlor, third floor.” 

Aggie felt delightfully conspicuous with 
her red shoes. She tripped into the hair- 
dressing parlor and studied the coiffures on 
the wax figures. 

“T’d like my hair done just like that,’ 
she directed the astonished girl who had 
come up to wait on her. She pointed to a 
waxen dame with brown hair gracefully 
waved and done in a simple knot. “And 
say, can you do anything to my sunburn 
first?” 

The girl thought she could. Anyway she 
was willing to try for three dollars. So 
presently Aggie was stretched out like a 
sheeted ghost, with the girl plastering her 
face with a brownish unguent. 

“Bet that’s buckwheat batter,’”’ she haz- 
arded. 

“No, indeed. It’s our special chiffon 


“Chiffon? Canvas, you mean.” 

While beauty was incubating, Aggie lay 
still and did a little thinking. Wouldn’t she 
spread it on thick when she told Thelma 
about her pick-up! 

Obviously the truth would be vastly bet- 
tered by a more romantic-looking hero. He 
must be much taller and much better 
dressed. Should she make him dark and 
mysterious? Or light and jovial? No-o-o; 
just sandy-haired and blue-eyed; about 
like Clarence Hays, say. 

It must be nearly four now. Time to start 
supper. Well, let Thelma do it for once. 
Wouldn’t she be mad about the red shoes! 
But her rage would be childish mirth 
compared to papa’s when he asked for the 
change from his fifty-dollar bill. 

“Oh!” she gasped an hour later. “‘Oh!’’ 
She reached down and pinched her leg. 
“It’s me. I wanted to besure. Gee, don’t 
I look swell!” 

She hurried into the store where she had 
dallied hopelessly with the King Tut dresses 
earlier in the afternoon. The clerk who had 
waited on her was just putting a cotton 
cover over the racks. 


January 5,1924 


“T’ll take that black-and-white dress for 
nineteen-seventy-nine you showed me, I’]] 
wear it home.” 

“My word! I never would have known 
you,” said the clerk. 

“Hurry up,” said Aggie breathlessly. 
“‘T want to buy a hat before the store closes. 
Some earrings too.” 

It was after six when Aggie got off the 
street car at the auto park. Just at the gate 
she stepped aside to let a large shiny car 
nue. It stopped suddenly with a flurry of 

ust 


st. 

“Hello,” said the driver. He got out of 
the car and walked toward her. 

The special chiffon pack of the afternoor 
showed up Aggie’s blush admirably. “I— 
I didn’t know it was you, Mr. Huh-Hays,” 
she stammered. 

“And Lalmost got by before I knew it wa: 
you.” 

His pleasant blue eyes made a futile but 
earnest attempt to analyze her appearance 
“You’ve got off your khaki, haven’t yo 
It sure does make a difference.” 

“T’m sorry you don’t like it.” 

“Sa-ay! Do I act like I didn’t like it? 

“When did you get in?” asked Aggi 
ingenuously. t 

“This morning. It’s a fine camp.” 

“Have you seen Thelma yet?” 

“T was over there this afternoon abou 
an hour ago. All your folks were sitting 
around waiting for you to come home and 
cook supper, as usual.” : 

Aggie gave a snort and leaped recklessly 
ahead in the dust which she had been so 
sedulously avoiding. Mr. Hays merely 
sine enen out one long arm and yanked her 

ack. 

“Hey, what’s your hurry?’ , 

“Oh, my land!” Tears of dismay stood 
in her eyes. ‘‘I went to town mostly to get 
stuff for supper, and I never thought of it 
tillthisminute. Oh, oh! They’ll bestarved| 
I’m so sorry. How could I have been so 
selfish !”’ 

She wriggled, but Mr. Clarence Hay 
held her firmly, moved not at all by her pie 
ture of the Lutzes’ suffering. 

“They’re not paralyzed, are they 
There’s your mother and your sister, ant 
the kid, and I’ll bet even your old man ca 
swing a mean can opener after he’s motor- 
camped for six weeks. Let them eat canned 
beans.”’ ; 

Aggie shuddered. ‘‘Ugh-h. They’ve been 
on emergency rations so many times that 
Mary P. cries when she sees them.” 

Mr. Hays opened the door of his car with 
one hand and lifted the husky Miss Lutz 
into the front seat with the other. Then he 
jumped in beside her, started the engine 
and swung smoothly out through the gates 
of the auto camp. ae 

“Won’t you please take me cownaae 
again to buy the meat? You’ll have to 
lend me the money too.” 

“No, I will not take you downtown again 
to buy the meat.” tT 

‘“W-well, where are we going then?” 

“T don’t know exactly. I’m only a poor 
country lad that doesn’t know the town. But 
we're going to have a good time. What's 
that paper you’ve got in your hand?” 

She unrolled a huge pink paper rose, 
“A sticker for the windshield. ‘For yout 
rose in Portland grows,’ it says. Pretty 
idea, isn’t it?” Hl 

“Great. Put it on the windshield.” | 

““Ttis:pars. 


“Stick it on my windshield.” 
Aggie put out her tongue and 


y 


playing bridge. And there was the pre 
Lutz girl sitting over by their tent twiddlin 
her.thumbs. Of the plain and useful Lut 
girl she took no thought at all. She didn’ 
count. * 

And Thelma watched the Montana gir 
and the Hays tent, while the Montana g 
watched Thelma and the Hays tent. 
pretty triangular pattern. 

Pa Lutz got up with a sigh and gloomll, 
opened a can of beans. 


vould make the man from Mars scratch his 
ead dubiously and try to figure out why 
he earth’s population should be known as 
he “‘human’”’ race. 


The Danish Language 


HE Danish language, when slowly 
}1 spoken, bears a marked resemblance in 
the ears of the traveler to the patois or 
gua franca known in childish. circles 
s Hog Latin. Some Americans claim that 
n American child can make himself under- 
tood by Danes by speaking Hog Latin to 
hem. This is probably an exaggeration. 


The Sensible Danes 


UST north of Copenhagen, on the edge 
of the narrow strip of water—only about 
hree miles wide in places—that separates 
JYenmark and Sweden, is a series of small 
ummer resorts which boast some of the 
yrettiest cottages in the world. The most 


lace trimming and pousse-café paint effects. 

hose who build summer homes in Amer- 
ea could well afford to take a few corre- 
pondence courses from the Danes. 


Capitalizing Hamlet 


ELSINGOR, a neat town a few miles 
north of Copenhagen, contains three 
‘objects of interest, the first being the castle 
of Kronborg, where Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost gave the first recorded public exhi- 
bition of ghost walking; the second being 
Hamlet’s grave; and the third being the 
spring into which Ophelia, the beautiful 
‘moron, did her untimely Brodie. 

_ The castle, like most ancient European 
castles, has been greatly altered since its 


» 


——— 


early days and has been rebuilt five or 
‘seven times. The ghost has not walked in 
recent years, probably due to the fact that 
he doesn’t recognize the place since it had 
‘modern plumbing installed. 
_ Hamlet’s grave is in a gloomy, tree- 
shaded spot, on the top of one of the few 
local hills, and appears to have been built 
around 1820 instead of around Hamlet. 
‘There is no inscription on it, and many 
Shaksperean scholars feel confident that it 
was built by local business men to encour- 
“age traffic between Copenhagen and Hel- 
‘singér. A more reasonable assumption, 
however, is that it was built by kind- 
hearted Danes, so that visiting Americans 
wouldn’t be disappointed by their failure 
, to see Hamlet’s burial place. 
. The stones at the top of the monument, 
‘which looks something like a petrified beaver 
house with a mammoth banana stuck in the 
top, are conveniently loose as an encourage- 
-/ment to tourists, and have to be replaced 
at frequent intervals because of their 
popularity—probably as door stops or desk 
weights. 
Ophelia’s spring seems to have been con- 
structed because of a widespread demand 
| for something of the sort in the vicinity of 
| Hamlet’s grave. It is a highly unimpres- 
sive affair, consisting of a small pipe or 
spigot, breast-high from the ground, from 
which trickles a thin driblet of water like 
that which emerges from a leaky bathroom 
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faucet. The water drips onto a colanderlike 
iron plate and vanishes. If the spring was 
in its present condition during Ophelia’s 
existence, the only way that she could have 
killed herself by means of it would have 
been to lie under it and take the water cure 
for three or four days. Even then she 
would have stood a chance of dying from 
thirst. Close beside Ophelia’s spring is a 
narrow-gauge railway cutting with a bridge 
over it. If Ophelia had to do away with 
herself at the present time she would turn 
from the spring in disgust and jump off the 
bridge. 

After a visit to Denmark one soon be- 
comes convinced that Hamlet’s melan- 
choly was probably due to the bone- 
headedness of Danish hotel porters, who 
have complete charge of all Danish hotels 
and who seem incapable of doing anything 
correctly. Hamlet may have left messages 
for Ophelia with a Danish hotel porter, in 
which case the porter would inevitably 
have lost them or garbled them and been 
responsible for all the trouble. 

There are Hamlet and Ophelia restau- 
rants in Helsingér and its purlieus, and all 
ve them are about as melancholy as Ham- 
et. 

Quaint Danish Customs 


HE Danes have odd ideas concerning 

the proprieties of sea bathing. For men 
and women, duly clad in bathing suits, to 
mingle on beaches and bask in the sun is 
regarded as the height of impropriety. It 
is, however, perfectly all right for women 
to expose themselves prominently on the 
platforms of bathhouses which are located 
only a few yards from beaches on which 
men are permitted to congregate freely. 
Thus, at Marienlyst, a popular and beauti- 
ful bathing resort almost within stone’s 
throw of Hamlet’s grave and the scene 
of Ophelia’s unfortunate demise, Danish 
women of culture, refinement and beauty 
patronize a bathhouse whose bathing plat- 
form faces the beach in the same way that a 
theater stage faces the audience. The au- 
dience is greatly edified throughout both 
the morning and the afternoon hours by 
the determination of said women to become 
violently tanned. The Danish theory of 
tanning seems to be based on the idea that 
a uniform color should be acquired by every 
part of the body—possibly so that no lines 
of demarcation may be observed later in 
the season, when one appears in the most 
extreme of evening gowns. In spite of the 
very fair complexion of the Danes—a fair- 
ness which the most casual investigation at 
Marienlyst shows extends to all parts of 
the body—the bathers remove their bath- 
ing suits when they have emerged from 
the water, drape themselves most sketchily 
in bath towels, and expose themselves for 
hours on end to the direct glare of the sun. 
Frequent adjustments of the towels are 
necessary, at which moments there is a 
noticeable concentration of attention on the 
part of the onlookers. In some ways the 
show is better than the Folies Bergére in 
Paris or an American musical comedy. 


There is no admission fee, and one doesn’t | 


have to listen to the comedy. 


Enlightening a Dane 
N AMERICAN tourist caught a help- 


less Dane on the porch of a Marienlyst | 


hotel and, in spite of the fact that the Dane 


probably understood only one word out of | 


ten, insisted on instructing him as follows 
in a piercing scream: 

“T)’j’ou ever hear of Atlantic City? 
City! Seaside! Like this, only better! 
Today there are three hundred thousand 
people walking up and down there! Three 
hundred thousand people! Men and 
women bathe together there. Oh, Amer- 
ica’s a wonderful country! D’j’ou want to 
know how to get rich? D’j’ou know what 
a share of stock is? Stock! A share of 
stock! Paper, you know! Part of a com- 
pany! Ye-ah! A stock company. A 
share of stock. Stock! Stock! Stock! 
Gosh, don’t you know what a share of stock 
is? Oh, well Say, is Denmark part of 
the Continent? I say, part of the Conti- 
nent! You know Germany is on the Con- 
tinent! Is Denmark, or do you go to 
Germany on a boat? Oh, well Say, 
I went down on the beach today. Beach! 
Ye-ah, beach! You know, those women 
stand up in the bathhouse naked. Naked! 
Ye-ah, no clothes! Ye-ah! Have you seen 
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Timing Gears should be seen 
but never heard 


AN the Auto Show look over the cars that are 
equipped with Celoron Silent Timing Gears. 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears can be used in any 
timing gear set. They are standard equipment on— 


APPERSON ELCAR JEWETT 
COURIER GARDNER MARMON 
DORRIS HANLEY MAXWELL 
DORT HAYNES NASH 


OLDSMOBILE (Light Eight) 


Ask the salesmen why these popular cars have Cel- 
oron Silent Timing Gears in their timing gear sets. 


When wear means trouble 


Metal gears howl and grind when they become worn. 
Timing chains stretch with wear until the motor is out 
of time. The loose chain thrashes in the case. The 
only remedy for a worn or broken timing chain is to 
install a new chain, a long and expensive job. 


Celoron is a laminated phenolic condensation 
material bonded with Condensite. Gears made of 
Celoron do not hum, grind, or howl, even when worn. 


Silencing timing gear sets 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears are light, tough, and 
strong. They are water-proof, grease-proof, oil-proof. 
These gears retain accurate timing. In action they 
are permanently positive and si/ent. 


Your service station or repair man can put a set 
of Celoron Silent Timing Gears in your car. 


Celoron Silent Timing Gears will be exhibited at 
the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows at 
the booths of Diamond State Fibre Company and 
Dalton & Balch Company. 


.Where you can get 
Celoron Timing Gears 


Celeron is made into Silent Timing 
Gears for replacement by Dalton & 
Balch. Jobbers and dealers all over 
the country carry stocks of these gears. 
All D. & B. °*Silent Timing Gears 
carry the Celoron mark. Look for 
the word “Celoron.” 


generator shaft gears Celoron camshaft gear 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ELORON 
SILENT GEARS 
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Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 


inverted glass. 


Many promises are 
only implied 


HEN the loved one passes, the 

heart recognizes obligations 
that may never have been spoken or 
thought. 


The most important of these is that 
the remains be protected, kept safe 
from moisture and all the destructive 
elements underground. 


In this connection, the Clark Grave 
Vault has won grateful recognition 
because, by applying an immutable 
law of Nature, it affords an absolute 
and permanent protection in burial. 
The Clark Vault is made of Keystone 
Copper Steel and the individual per- 
fection of each vault is proved by com- 
plete tests. 


No Clark Vault has ever failed. Assur- 
ance that none ever will fail is indicated 
in the fifty year guarantee. 


Leading funeral directors recommend 
the Clark Vault because they know it 
is the standard of protection. 


Less than Clark complete protection 


is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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them? Good-night! Today at Atlantic 
City there are three hundred and fifty 
thousand people all in one place walking 
up and down and bathing together. To- 
gether! Together! Ye-ah! Oh, well 


Danish Transportation 


EN MAREK is a flat country, and there- 

fore an incentive to bicycling. As soon 
as children are out of swaddling clothes in 
Denmark they are lashed to the handlebars 
of their parents’ bicycles, or strapped in 
rumble seats, and taken on long trips. 
Thus bicycling becomes second nature to 
the Danes. Danish cities encourage the 
use of bicycles by constructing special bi- 
cycle paths along the roadsides, so that the 
bicyclists may not be annoyed by traffic. 
This gives the bicyclists a false sense of 
security, so that the automobilist in Copen- 
hagen and other Danish towns is constantly 
being confronted by a serene bicyclist who 
sails with blissful recklessness directly into 
the automobile’s path. 

The Danes are confirmed wabblers while 
bicycling, due to their habit of guiding the 
bicycle with only one hand, the other being 
used to lead dogs, hold large bundles, con- 
vey open umbrellas, valises or other im- 
pediments, or to restrain the tendency of 
skirts to rise to the riders’ waists. The 
inventor who evolves a contrivance for 
holding down the skirts of lady bicyclists 
should reap a fortune in Copenhagen alone. 
Everybody in Copenhagen rides to work on 
a bicycle every morning, so that the person 
who ventures on the streets afoot early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon is con- 
stantly in peril of being knocked down and 
having his features enmeshed in a sprocket 
wheel or tangled in a welter of wire spokes. 
The Ford automobile, known in Denmark 
as a Lillebil, is found in Denmark in great 
numbers. If the number of these automo- 
biles in a given place is a gauge of Mr. 
Ford’s political popularity in that place, 
Mr. Ford will be the next King of Den- 
mark. 


The Merry Briton 


NGLAND is popularly supposed to be 

peopled with persons congenitally un- 
able to see a joke. To obtain a proper idea 
of the British sense of humor, one must read 
the reports of trials in the London courts. 
The English judges are passionately ad- 
dicted to getting off good ones during the 
progress of trials; and whenever they do so 
the good ones are faithfully reported in the 
daily press. No murder trial is complete 
unless the gay judge crosses over two or 
three screaming remarks each day. Some 
of the remarks, it is true, fail to strike 
Americans as being the type of quip that 
would go big on the American vaudeville 
stage; but the British appreciate them 
keenly. Sir Frederick Bridge, for example, 
might testify on the witness stand that he 
was particularly interested in music at- 
tached to Gay’s period, whereupon Mr. 
Justice Astbury shakes his horsehair wig 
and observes drolly: ‘‘ Well, I hope they 
don’t play it in Westminster Abbey.”’ The 
remark is duly recorded in the next day’s 
papers, followed by the pregnant symbol 
[Laughter]. A reading of English trials is 
convincing proof of the fact that instead of 
being a race that doesn’t appreciate humor, 
all Britons spend a good part of their time 
bursting into gales of [Laughter]. 


The Tricky German Camera 


HE high-priced German camera is made 

to appeal to the German sense of order 
and exactness. In order to start taking pic- 
tures at nine o’clock in the morning the 
camera owner needs to get up at six o’clock 
to make the necessary adjustments on his 
instrument. German camera shops are full 
of trick appliances into which one peers in 
order to find out the intensity of the sun, 
the speed at which the shutter should be 
set, the length of time the film should be ex- 
posed, and various other technical matters. 
The camera must be set for its distance 
from the object to be photographed, the 
speed of the shutter, the sort of exposure, 
the intensity of light, and so on. Six or 
eight screws must be adjusted; and if all 
of them are adjusted properly one is very 
apt to get a good picture unless he forgets 
to turn his film. 


Laundry Note 


HEN one sends linen to a European 
laundry it comes back decorated with 
party-colored threads sewn into the linen 
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in various involved ways. Handkerchiefs 
come back with pink or blue or yellow 
threads hanging from the corners, or with 
the number of one’s hotel room sketchily 
embroidered on them. Occasionally one 
is forced to wrench them out with his teeth 
in order to avoid an appearance of sloppi- 
ness, which act frequently threatens to 
loosen two or three front teeth. If one cuts 
them out with a knife the linen soon takes 
on a deckle-edged appearance that is novel, — 
to say the least. A European laundry that 
forgot to stitch colored thread into a batch of | 
linen would be utterly baffled concerning its 
source, 
Polish Peculiarities ' 


oie druggists wear yellow cotton _ 
gloves. A Polish cab driver, when sta 

ing on a trip, is inclined to burst into 
screams of expostulation over the amount 
that he thinks his passengers are going to 
pay him. The best-looking Polish ar 


hive up during the winter, but appear in 
large numbers during the summer. Pa 
ticularly pleasing-looking girls hang around 
the railroad station of Modlin to see the 
Warsaw-Dantzic express go through, and 


at sight of them—possibly the origin of the 
word “maudlin.” There is a Polish drink 
called muth, which is made out of honey. 
It smells like varnish, but tastes mild and 
bland, and costs about four dollars a bottle 
when over twenty years old. It seems 
harmless while being absorbed, and an en- 
tire bottle arouses no unpleasant sensation 
in the drinker’s head; but when he rises 
from the table his legs appear to have ossi- 
fied completely. The well-dressed Pole 
frequently carries a comb; and while wait- 
ing for his dinner to be served in a restau- 
rant he draws the comb from his pocket 
and refreshes himself by arranging his coif- 
The word for ‘ring’? in Polish is 
Therefore the signs in Polish hotel 
rooms read: ‘‘To summon the waiter, 1 
raz; to summon the boots, 2 razzes; te 
summon the porter, 3 razzes.’”’ Since no 
Polish servant ever answers a bell in les 
than fifteen minutes, he frequently receive 
an American raz on arrival, in addition to 
the Polish raz. 


Peculiar British Obsessions 


NGLAND is about fifty years ahead of 

America in socialism, but about fifty 
years behind in the matter of bathrooms, 
plumbing and heating systems. Probably 
the most delightful literature to be found in 
England is the back page of the London 
Times, which is devoted to real-estate ad- 
vertisements. 


teenth century farm and country houses, set 
in the midst of what the British real-estate 
agents usually decribe as ‘‘Old World 
gardens.’”’ Many of these houses are, to 
quote the agents again, “‘full of the original 
oak beams.’’ One picks up the idea, aft 
reading the advertisements of the be 
houses, that one must have a few carloa 
of old oak beams removed from the houses 
before anything else can get in. ) 
Possibly the desire to fill their houses 
with old oak beams has led the British to 
cut down the number of bathrooms in- 
them. Whatever the reason, the average 
English house which is supplied with twelve 
or fifteen sleeping rooms is lucky if it has 
one bathroom. This fact is impressi 
when one allows his imagination to dwe 
on the dramatic situation which must ari 
when the occupants of all fifteen sleepin 
rooms are waiting anxiously each morning | 
to get into the one bathroom. British sub- 
jects seem to be born with an instinctive 
aversion to modern heating systems, and 
with a simple and childlike faith in the 
ability of five or six diminutive open fire- | 
places to heat adequately a fifteen or 
twenty room house in the most severe win- 
ter. This faith proves to be without founda- 
tion each winter, but the English always” 


real-estate agents are confronted is the t 
of renting a house equipped with modern | 
steam heat. r= 


most desirable location, but it went un- 
rented for two years. At the end of tha 
time the real-estate agent told the owner 
that if he would remove the furnace and th 

(Continued on Page 141) 


(Continued from Page 138) 
radiators the house would probably rent. 
The owner, with some misgivings, followed 
the advice, whereupon the house rented in- 
stantly. One English lady, on being shown 
the house before the heating system had 
been removed, glared coldly at the radia- 
tors and protested plaintively: ‘‘But there’s 
nothing to poke!’”’ Give an Englishman an 
open fire to poke, and he imagines that he’s 
going to be as warm as a muffin in a few 
moments, even though his fingers may be 
on the verge of breaking off. 


The Most Expensive Cities 


ie arguments arise among Amer- 
icans in Europe as to which European 
sities are most expensive for travelers. 
After listening carefully for several months 
50 these arguments one comes to the conclu- 
sion that each of the cities of London, Paris, 
Sopenhagen, Stockholm, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Prague, Warsaw, Madrid 
ind Constantinople is much more expensive 
shan any other. The information that is 
ybtained from American consuls is usually 
‘eliable; but in this matter of expense every 
American consul in Europe claims that his 
)ost is the most expensive; and each one 
yas figures to prove his contention. 

The joker lies in the fact that if a person 
1as Ritz tastes, or must entertain a great 
leal at good restaurants, he will have to 
yay Ritz prices in almost every European 
ity. The Esplanade Hotel in Berlin, when 
he mark was falling rapidly and most 
yeople were raving about low prices in Ger- 
nany, charged its American patrons as 
nuch for rooms and food as would be 
harged at high-priced New York hotels. It 
titzed its patrons, in other words. Its 
yerman patrons paid about one-third or 
me-quarter of the amount that Americans 
said, and the hotel made money from the 
rermans as well as from the Americans. 
Vhen one pries himself away from the Ritz 
tmosphere one finds that the most expen- 
ive countries are those whose currencies 
re least depreciated. This means England 
nd Sweden. 


Money, and So Forth 


NPEAKING of depreciated currency, there 
is a tale in Paris to the effect that when 
2presentatives of different European coun- 
tiles were leaving a conference to return 
) their homes, the English representative 
anded the porter of the hotel where the 
onference had been held a one-pound note. 
‘he French representative presented him 
‘ith one hundred francs. The German 
»presentative, after deep thought, dug into 
is portfolio and removed a bill of lading 
or a carload.of marks, which he gave to the 
orter. The Russian representative there- 
pon opened one of his trunks, got out a 
nall printing press and gave it to the por- 
‘’r with permission to print as many rubles 
3his fancy dictated. 
M 


The Nadir of Bad Taste 


N\HE absolute zero in decorative taste 
(may be found in the keepsakes, knick- 
aacks, mementos and souvenirs that are 
‘spensed by ships’ barbers on the trans- 
‘lantic liners. These consist chiefly of near- 
Iver teaspoons, painted seashells, colored 
iromos of the ship, hat ribbons bearing 
te ship’s name, cheap dolls, whisky flasks 
overed with cardboard leather, and a large 
ssortment of comic postcards. Now that 
‘ashington is being overrun with all sorts 
‘bureaus and commissions, the Govern- 
‘ent might reasonably consider the crea- 
on of a commission to teach ships’ barbers 
»w to select decorative, tasteful and useful 
jementos to sell to their patrons. The 
eat trouble with thescheme is that nobody 
‘ho buys mementos from barbers would be 
illing to buy the tasteful and decorative 
es, and the barbers would be ruined. 


At Nationality Barometer 


oa of the rooms in European hotels 
4 are situated on courtyards, which are 
\lefly used by servants at five o’clock in 
/€ morning for the purpose of discussing 
‘€ occurrences of the preceding day and 
ling what Griselda said to Hannes, or how 
etro told Flaneletta where to get off; 
{ as a rattling place for empty tin pans, 
lich seemingly must be rattled for at least 
‘enty-five minutes every morning in all 
‘l-regulated European hotels. The ap- 
oximate number of Anglo-Saxons in any 
tropean hotel may be estimated by 
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visiting the courtyard early in the morning, 
counting the number of open windows, and 
doubling the ‘result in order to allow for 
guests on the noncourtyard side. Only 
Americans and English are willing to risk 
breathing night air when asleep. 


Parisian Breakfasts 


Paes most difficult thing to find in Paris, 
aside from a clean theatrical perform- 
ance, is a substantial breakfast. One can 
go out on the streets of Paris at seven in the 
morning, when the noise of the wooden shoe 
is abroad in the land and the asphalt of the 
newly washed boulevards reflects the trig 
figures of the midinettes hastening to their 
daily eleven hours of work, and hunt dili- 
gently until ten o’clock without finding any 
establishment that dispenses anything more 
satisfying than a cup of anemic coffee and 
afew buns resembling the shoe of an under- 
sized horse. 
“Ah, madame! Have you of the eggs? It 
is a necessity that one devours three eggs.”’ 
““What, m’sieu, three eggs? Zut, then, 
m’sieu! For what reason would three eggs 
dwell in this establishment? No egg has 
been demanded here since the time of the 
trial of that poor Dreyfus, when eggs were 
thrown by many wicked persons. M’sieu is 
an original, perhaps. Threeeggs? Heaven!”’ 
“Then possibly madame possesses a 
small sausage or a morsel of bacon with 
which she could succor the starving?”’ 
“But no, m’sieu! No man requires such 
things for breakfast! Is it that m’sieu for- 
got to devour his dinner last night, yes?”’ 
And m/’sieu either satisfies the wild de- 
mands of his stomach with the universal 
horseshoe-shaped buns and a cup of coffee 
that could double for dishwater and deceive 
the most experienced dishwashers, or goes 
without food until the restaurants open for 
business later in the day. 


The Extreme of Politeness 


Ree: French, long noted for their polite- 
ness, extend this accomplishment even 
to their treatment of dogs in dog shows.: A 
determined effort is apparently made to 
offend no dog that may be entered. If a 
dog can’t be given a first, second, third or 
fourth prize, the French try to mention 
him; and they have evolved so many dif- 
ferent ways of mentioning dogs that any 
dog that isn’t mentioned must verge on the 
hopeless. At the bottom of the mentioning 
scale in French dog shows is ‘‘simple men- 
tion’’—meaning, possibly, that the judge 
admits that he is simple—or foolish—to 
mention the dog at all. Next above “sim- 
ple mention” is “‘mention.’”? Then comes 
“honorable mention,”’ which would rather 
seem to imply that there is something dis- 
honorable about “simple mention” and 
“mention.” Next above “honorable men- 
tion’? comes ‘‘very honorable mention.” 
And at the very crest, or apex, of all the 
mentions is “‘very honorable mention re- 
served.”’ As things stand, several dogs get 
away from every Parisian dog show with- 
out mentions of any sort. This would prob- 
ably be obviated if the French should award 
a double mention and a triple mention and 
an ‘‘excessively honorable mention unre- 
served,” in addition to the others. 


Paris Notes 


| ese newest French automobiles are very 
small—somewhat similar in size, in fact, 
to a ten-gallon milk can lying on its side. 
When a bearded Frenchman takes one of 
these new machines and his beard for an 
airing in the Bois de Boulogne at the same 
time, the general effect is that of a broken 
bale of hay in a child’s express cart. 

The letter H, like coffee and cocktails, is 
something of a dark mystery to the French. 
Outside a Parisian trunk shop on the Rue 
St. Honoré early last summer reposed a 
trunk boldly marked ‘“ Airam Johnson, Jr., 
San Francisco.”” This will probably con- 
firm Hiram Johnson, Sr., in his belief that 
America had better stay out of Europe. 

Americans frequently go almost crazy in 
their attempts to make Parisian taxi 
drivers understand a simple word like 
“Hotel St. James”’ or ‘Rue des Mathu- 
rins.’”’ On some days, possibly due to 
atmospheric pressure and possibly due to 
hang-over, taxi drivers cannot and will not 
understand anything. An American wish- 
ing to go to the Rue des Mathurins leaps 
into a taxicab blithely with a ery of ‘Rue 
des Mat-u-rang.”’ The taxi driver is blank. 
“Rue des Mat-u-rang— Mat-u-rang— Mat- 
u-rang,’”’ repeats the American hopefully. 
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INSTANTON 


Dust-and-Valve Cap 
: Ye or Off in 5 Seconds 


— 


Whodoesn’t remem- 
ber the tedious min- 
utes spent in endless 
twisting of old- 
fashioned dust caps. 


22 makers of automobiles 
provide this time-saving 
cap on their cars 


These manufacturers appre- 
ciate the tremendous con- 
venience of the Instant-on. 
. They are making it as easy as 
possible for owners of their 
cars to take care of tire in- 
flation and tire changes. 


Just a twist or two, then a 
pull, another turn and the 
Instant-on is off. It goes on 
again just as easily. 


If your car is not equipped 
buy a set from your dealer 


today—box with complete set 
of five $1.00 (8222). 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Dill Standard tire valve and 
valve inside. ‘‘The combina- 
tion that holds inflation’’. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


TireValves and ValveParts 
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Installing SILENCE in 
the timing train 


Mies timing gears do wear and front-ends will clank. 
But if one or two gears in the train are made of CON- 
TEX, there is no clank. 


CONTEX has proved to be the perfect material from which 
to cut mute gears. It is absolutely unaffected by heat, cold, 
water, oil, gasoline, steam, milder acids, solvents or any 
weather condition. It dissipates knocks, shocks and vibra- 
tion, yet is tougher and more durable than cast iron! 


onterr 


SILENT GEAR MATERIAL 


Distinguished by its Two Dark Stripes 


If your car came equipped with one or two CONTEX 
Gears, it is practically proof against front-end clatter for at 
least 20,000 miles. 

If not—and your timing train emits sounds 
like gnashing of teeth—go to a good garage and 
’ have the noise-makers replaced with mute 
CONTEX Gears. Then your front-end will 
run as silently as a fish swims or a gull soars. 

CONTEX Gears silence hundreds of differ- 
ent kinds of industrial as well as automotive 
machinery—both massive and delicate. Mech- 
anical men who are interested in making machinery mute 
should ask for complete information about CONTEX. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE COMPANY 


Factory: Newark, Del. 


(Licensed Manufacturers) 


Service on Contex (also Bakelite-Dilecto, Continental- 
Bakelite, Conite and Continental Vulcanized Fibre) from 


New York, 233 Broadway 
Pittsburgh, 301 Fifth Av. 


Seattle, 307 S. Hill St. San Francisco, 75 Fremont St. 
Chicago, 400 N. Michigan Av. Los Angeles, 411 S. Main St, 


Offices and Agents Throughout the World 
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The taxi driver shakes his head in bewil- 
derment. The American begins to try 
variations in pronunciation. ‘‘ Rue des Ma- 
toor-ang,’”’ says he, “‘Ma-toor-ang! Mah- 
too-rang! Mah-too-rang! Mah-too-ronze! 
Mat-u-rong! Mat-u-rang!” 

A film closes down over the eyes of the 
taxi driver, and he asks the American where 
he wishes to go. At this the American starts 
all over again. He tries the word in every 
inflection and in every key. His throat be- 
comes dry, and desperation reigns supreme; 
but through it all the taxi driver registers 
only blank amazement and complete be- 
wilderment. Finally the American draws 
pencil and envelope from his pocket and 
prints out for the driver the words “ Rue 
des Mathurins.” 

“Ah!” shrieks the taxi driver with that 
indescribably triumphant but reproachful 
accent that means “At last I’ve got it, but 
why in heaven’s name didn’t you say so in 
the first place?’”’ ‘‘Ah, Rue des Mat-u- 
rang! Rue des Mat-u-rang! Ah, oui!” 

“Ah, oui,’”’ says the American; ‘‘ Rue des 
Mat-u-rang.” 

And off they go, perspiring and ex- 
hausted, but on the road to recovery. 

Fish horns, in France, are not necessarily 
tooted only by fish salesmen, any more 
than golf caps, in America, are worn only 
by golfers. 

The fish horn is frequently used to an- 
nounce the approach of a freight train 
traveling backward without visible means 
of propulsion; and those who ignore its 
hoarse squawk may find themselves suffer- 
ing from concussion of the shoulder blades. 

One of the most popular dogs with Pari- 
sian ladies is the Brussels griffon. The 
Brussels griffon is about as large as a 
medium-size cat. It strongly resembles a 
dwarfed bobcat that is suffering from yel- 
low jaundice, a severe chill and a bad 
stomach ache. It has a mean face and an 
undershot jaw, and appears to be fright- 
ened almost to death of itself and every- 
thing else most of the time. Apparently it 
is an intelligent and valuable breed of dog, 
but its looks are against it. 

A Paris newspaper man claims that he 
encountered two American college girls 
bustling through the Louvre, and that he 
heard one of them say to the other, “Luella, 
we're going altogether too slowly. We'll 
have to come back here tomorrow if we 
don’t get some system into our sightseeing. 
T’ll tell you what we'll do: I'll take the 
guidebook and read it out loud, and you do 
the looking for both of us.” 


Italian Handwork 


des gestures of the Italians require a 
profound course of study, extending 
over several years, before they can be under- 
stood by the foreigner. When an Italian 
wishes to signal a person to approach, he 
flaps his hand as though to wave him away. 
This keeps an uneducated American on the 
jump when he is engaged, for example, in 
following an Italian through the endless 
corridors of an Italian government build- 
ing. The word “no” in Italian, when un- 
accompanied by a gesture, has no force 
whatever and is not considered to mean 
“no.” To mean “no,” it must be accom- 
panied by a wagging gesture of the extended 
thumb and forefinger held ear-high. 

The motion of fondling the surface of a 
large imaginary sphere with both hands 
means that the motioner is adopting a 
purely judicial attitude toward the subject 
under discussion, and that he is being in no 
way one-sided. The motion of holding an 
imaginary bean in the finger tips of one 
hand while the finger tips in turn are held 
immediately in front of the eyes or nose of 
the finger owner’s vis-a-vis means that the 
speaker is restraining himself with impa- 
tience and that any denial of his state- 
ments must be backed by proof. When a 
speaker makes motions as though he were 
fighting an octopus, it means that he 
doesn’t care to be interrupted in his re- 
marks. The motion of dusting an imag- 
inary bit of lint from the under jaw with 
the back of the finger tips means that the 
duster holds in derision the opinions of the 
person with whom he is speaking. If Ital- 
ians were prohibited by law from gesturing, 
the explosions from suppressed emotion in 
Italy would almost depopulate the country. 


The Grand Passion of the Italians 


ips NO Italian city is there such a thing as 
a quiet. hotel. Many Italian sufferers 
from insomnia congregate under hotel win- 
dows between one and five o’clock every 
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morning and discuss their private affairs 
with the peculiar vociferousness whick 
marks all the conversation of Italians 
Coachmen also utilize the early morning 
hours to try out the new lashes of thei 
whips. They crack in salvos, and they als¢ 
crack at will. Street cars run infrequently 
and have square wheels. Every five min: 
utes somebody screams with apparen 
agony, though the scream may merely be 
the result of mental distress on the part 0 
someone who is discussing the weather. 


night, will consider driving an automobile 
without opening the cut-out to the limit 
The Italian cut-outs are louder than cut 


it. 
garage and told the chauffeur to take hin 
out. As the machine rolled out of thr 
garage the chauffeur stepped on the cut 
out, whereupon there arose a clatter likr 
the explosion of a battery of rapid-fire guns 
The consul climbed out and investigated 
and found that the chauffeur had fitted ¢ 


Italian Items 


HE favorite smoke with Italians is thi 
Toscano, which is a long chocolate 
colored, dissipated-appearing, i 
looking cigar. No Italian ever smokes : 
Toscano whole. To doso is not illegal, bu 
the act would probably be followed by socia 
ostracism. After buying a Toscano al 
Italian breaks it in two in the middle 
places one half in his pocket, and smoke 
the other half. To break a Toscano in thi 
middle without tearing the wrapper t 
shreds is a trick that one acquires only afte 
long residence in Italy. 7 
The most impressive clothes in the worl 
are those evolved by tailors in bush-leagu: 
Italian towns. Men of standing in thei 
communities are equipped with suits whic) 
are tightly belted high up under the arm 
pits, in the style of the First Empire, ani 
the suits are made of cloth whose pattern 
are more violent than those of any hors 
blanket. The cloth-topped shoe with larg 
pearl buttons is rampant. Italian trouser 
extend up around the chest, and are wo 
with tight belts and large suspenders. Al 
Italian men, in addition to being promi 
nently tailored, are addicted to the use ¢ 
pungent unguents, especially on the hail 
Well-dressed Italian men can be smelled fo 
eight or ten minutes after they have passe¢ 
An atmospheric condition known as th 
sirocco strikes Central and Southern Ital 
every little while. It is supposed to be 
hot wind; but weather-wise Italians fre 
quently claim that a sirocco is blowin 
when there is no wind at all. The chie 
effect of the sirocco is on the human nery 
ous system.. When the sirocco blows, @ 
good Italians develop great depressior 
violent headaches and weak knees, an 
take to their beds if possible. i 
The hand kissing in Italy differs fror 
the hand kissing in many European cour 
tries in having a sort of delayed-pass effec! 
In France, Poland and elsewhere, a gentle 
man seizes a lady’s hand and conveys it t 
his lips in direct and manly fashion. I 
Italy, however, the lady is never sure tha 
she isn’t going to be done out of the gré 
cious act. The gentleman takes the lady: 
hand, presses it warmly and bends over i 
When halfway down, however, he appeal 
to change his mind and begins to straighte 
up. Just as the lady begins to think that h 
is holding out on her, he swoops again t 
the hand and plants a neat kiss on th 
knuckle of the middle finger. The so-calle 
gentler sex intimate that the Italian sys 
tem, beingmoretantalizing, ismore thrilling 
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The Haystacks of the Inn 


AM ONE passes through the valley of th 
River Inn on his way from Italy | 
Southern Germany in early summer, 0D 
sees the women stacking the hay aroun 
poles in tall slender stacks; and when | 
moon shines on the fields of the valley, th 
slender stacks turn into regiments ( 
shrouded figures which might easily } 
ghosts of Austria’s fallen soldiers, sorro¥ 
ing for the waste and wreckage of war. 


lise stall, providing you knows a few words 
ad expressions that the come-ons ain’t jerry 
),and I picked up enough of ’em at Classon’s 
. the afternoon to handle myselfs easy. 
“What,” says Mrs. Sexton, bringing me 
low-necked vase that’s been squatting in 
he hall, ‘‘do you think of this?” 
I looks it over careful and goes through 
josta the motions I done with the jug. 
jhen I smiles, a kinda pitying smile. 
“What'd the dealer call this?’’ I asks. 


| “He said it was a Ming,”’ she answers. 
“Well,” I tells her, “it maybe is, but it 


jlate sting, myselfs. Two hundred dollars 
ir that!’”’ he finishes with a snort. 
\“That’s cheap,” says I. “I’ve seen 
ings—the late ones—that brung as much 
) a thousand smackers.”’ 

“You sure this ain’t a late one?”’ inquires 
ora. 

“Just a minute,’’ I answers. 

I lights a match and holds the blaze 
jainst the vase for asecond. Then I starts 
rub off the smudge. It don’t come clean 
| easy. 

“You see,”’ says I, showing her the spot, 
iow some of this smoke sticks. In the 
je Mings it comes right off. You can’t 
t away from the flame test. I should say 
is was made 2 

“The dealer said about 700,” interrupts 
rs. Sexton. 

“U’'m,’’ I comes back slow and doubtful, 
| think that the summer of 711 is nearer 
iat.”” 

“Nearer right’s right,’’ butts in Sexton. 
“he winter of 1923 is probably nearer 


“These Japanese vases ” T begins, 
ving the broker the fish eye. 

You mean Chinese, don’t you?” sug- 
sts Mrs. Sexton. 

/‘Ah,” says I, ‘“‘that’s where many peo- 
'—even some experts—make a mistake. 
e Ming family was Chinese all right, but 
mg about 700 they was a revolution in 
anghai and the Mings hadda grab their 
3es in one hand and their mah-jongg sets 
he other and beat it over to Japan. They 
sn’t able to come back for twenty years. 


se to Flora. She puts her tongue to it. 
“Notice a kinda glassy taste?’’ I asks. 
‘Uh-huh,”’ she answers. 

“Most of them early Japanese Mings is 
:it,’”’ I tells her. 

‘What does the late ones taste like?” 
‘uires Sexton. ‘‘ Boiled codfish?”’ 
‘They .ain’t got no taste a-tall,” I an- 
ers 


Ne talks around for another hour about 
‘erent things that ain’t got nothing to do 
ih Mings and Pings and then we beats it. 
Well,” says I to Kate, “‘whose name is 
} Day cultures and refinements in 
we” 

‘ Where,” asks she, ‘‘did you learn any- 
ag about antiques?” 

‘Oh,” I answers, careless, ‘“‘a man of the 
id picks up things here and there. 
‘ida surprised, wasn’t you?” 

‘Tl say I was,” admits the frau. “‘I al- 
i178 is when you talks sense.” 


qr 


TOTHING don’t happen for the next 
/ coupla days, but I’m expecting ’most 
' time to hear that the Sexton blimp has 
fered us hung and quarantined. About 
eek after our call she rings up the wife 
oreakfast time. The first I knows of it 
s hen Kate rushes into the dining room all 
2 and excited. 

ome on, deluge,’’ says I, but the frau 
*t make me. 
That was Flora Sexton,’’ she announces. 
All right,” I growls, “let’s have it over 
ya. I admits ——”’ 
Listen to me,” cuts in the wife, “and 
‘t interrupt. She and her husband 
ina call this evening.” 
What about it?” I inquires. 
Nothing,” she answers, “only I’m em- 
assed to death.” 
What'd she say?” I asks. 
She said,’ replies Kate, “that she’s 
‘to see the wonderful things we has in 
Ouse. I guess she got the idea from 
t spiel about antiques that the place is 
lattered up with ’em. What’ll we do?” 


ies. 
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“What do you mean, do?” says I. 
“Wanna refurnish the joint because some- 
body’s gonna drop in for a hour?” 

“We ain’t got a thing,” wails the frau, 
“that ain’t cheap and new. If we only had 
one of them Bing vases ca 

“Bing!” Isneers. ‘‘ You mean Ding, don’t 
you? You're a swell antiquer. And after 
all I said about ’em the other night too!”’ 

“T got a idea,’ suddenly cries Kate. 
“Couldn’t you go into town and get a few 
things from that friend of yourn, Hank 
Chippendale? Just a coupla jugs or glasses 
or something that we could put in the 
living room? You could pick out a few 
trifles u 

“At a thousand fish per trifle, eh,’’ I cuts 
in, “just to make a stall with a broker’s 
bride?” 

“Please, Dink,” begs the wife. ‘If I 
knew anything about antiques I’d go’ get 
“em myselfs, but you knows what’s what 
and could easy get something cheap that’d 
look all right. Flora Sexton ain’t no expert. 
Do that for me, honey, and I’ll lead aces 
especial so you can trump ’em next time we 
play bridge.” 

“Oh, all right,’ I agrees. ‘“I’ll see what 
Mart’s got that’ll make a flash.” 

“Who’s Mart?” inquires Kate. 

“Mart Bristol,” I answers, reckless, “the 
guy that handles that spiffy glass.” 

“See if you can get a piece of that Ma- 
goofus stuff,” urges the wife, “like the 
Sextons has.” 

“Tl try,” says I, “but I’m pretty sure 
it’s impossible to find.” 

When I gets to Classon’s place it looks 
like he’s moved out. They ain’t nothing in 
the window and they ain’t hardly a thing 
in sight in the store. Mart’s there, though. 

“What’s the matter?” I asks. ‘“‘Quit- 
ting this business too?’’ 

“T’ll give you eight guesses again,” grins 
Mart, “‘and all eight of ’em’ll be wrong if 
you think [ is.” 

“Where’s the junk?” I asks. 

“Sold, bo,” says Classon. “‘They’s been 
a run on antiques the last week that’s left 
me clean.” 

“Where’s Custard’s Last Stand?” I in- 
quires. 

“Gone,” answers Mart. ‘Traded it to 
a hen for forty piasters. Told me she was 
starting a collection of Revolutionary War 
pictures.” 

“Hell!” says I. “That didn’t happen in 
the Revolutionary War, did it?” 

“Tt could have,” returns Classon. ‘“‘We 
ain’t responsible for customers’ history.” 

“Too bad all your stuff’s gone,’’ I re- 
marks. ‘“‘I wanted to make a buy.” 

“You, too, brutal?’ chortles Mart. 
“What'd you want—Magoofus ware?” 

“Huh?” I gasps. “‘What do you know 
about Magoofus?”’ 

“T been selling it by the bushel all week,’”’ 
he comes back. 

“What is it?” I asks. 

“T never heard of it before Monday,” 
answers Classon, “but it seems to be a 
kinda funny name for low-grade Bristol or 
anything that looks like it. Some jane on 
the hill heard some expert spring the word, 
I guess, and started a crush on it. I don’t 
suppose they is anybody in the golf-club 
crowd that ain’t got what goes for a piece 
of it now. Funny the way it begun. The 
first frill that come in asked for Magoofus 
ware and I told her I didn’t never hear of 
it. She pointed to some glasses and I said 
them was Bristol. That didn’t faze her 
none. She just smiles at me, wets her wipe 
and rubs one of the glasses. ‘The Gimlet 
test,’ she explains. Somebody up there’s 
sure filled that mob with inside hop.” 

“How’d you get rid of the rest of your 
junk?” I inquires. 

“No trouble a-tall,” says Mart. ‘‘Every- 
body that drifted in seemed to know more 
about the stock than I did. All of ’em had 
trick ways for finding out if what they 
wanted was on the up and up, crazy stunts 
like licking the glass and shoving lighted 
matches against it. I coulda sold gin bot- 
tles for Magoofus ware if it wasn’t that ’m 
honest, and besides didn’t have none around. 
When they was oncet here they grabbed off 
the furniture and the rest of the stuff.’ 


“‘Ain’t you got nothing a-tall?” I asks. 
“T gotta have a coupla pieces of junk for 
the wife to make a flash. The Sextons is 
calling 


“Mrs. Sexton?” cutsin Classon. ‘‘ That’s 
the dame that started the run. Her hus- 
band a expert?” 
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Gentlemen: 
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branch &t once. 


LMOSTevery heating system 
has at least one “worst” 
radiator—the one that never 
heats until last, or that hisses 
and bangs and spurts every 
time steam pressure comes up. 
Perhaps you feel that some 
radiators always have to be this 
way—that there is no cure. 
Possibly you have never sus- 
pected that the trouble usually 
is in the air valve. 

No matter how vigorously 
your furnace makes steam, a 
few stubborn fiendish valves 
can make anightmare of winter. 

Steam can’t enter radiators 
unless air first gets out. That 
is why some radiators are stone 
cold even with a roaring fire 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
2 West 43rd Street, New York City 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
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In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal Cities 


more heat from 
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in the furnace. These are air 
locked valves. Other valves let 
out air but they let out steam 
and water, too. These are the 
hissing, spurting fiends. 

If you, too, have a worst radia- 
tor, get a No. 1 Hoffman Valve, 
Watchman of the Coal Pile, 
from your heating contractor; 
or send $2.15 to our New York 
Office for one valve to try out. 

When you are convinced that 
it has made that “worst” radi- 
ator hot, silent and 
coal saving, have your 
heating contractor 
put No. 1 Hoffman 
Valves on all of your 


radiators just as Mr. 
Almen did. 


“The Watchman 
of the 
Coal Pile”’ 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TO (1-15) 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 
2 West 43rd St., New York City 


Enclosed is $2.15 for 1 No. 1 Hoffman 
Valve to try on my worst radiator. If 


not satisfied I can return the valve 
and receive my money back. 

Please send me the booklet, “More 
Heat from Less Coal.” 
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The approval of a world of men desig- 
nates The PLORS HEIM:SHOE as 
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cAmerica’s Favorite 
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Our Monarch Coffee comes to you in sanitary land 3 poundcon- 
tainers under 4seals. Itis never sold in bulk. To be sure of get- 
ting genuine Monarch Coffee, always look for the Monarch Trade- 


Canned mark and the name, Reid, Murdoch & Co., on every package. 
FRUITS REID, URDOCH & CO. 
and Established 1853 
VEGETABLES Chicago Pittsburgh New York 


SALESMEN WANTED—For Atlantic Coast States. Men with retail grocery experience 
apply at once to Reid, Murdoch & Co., 882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVENING POST 


“Yeh,’’ I tells him, “‘just like I’m the 
stepmother of the Queen of Siberia; but 
stick to the subjects, bo. You gotta dig up 
something forme. What’s that over there?” 

“‘Them’s just a lotta things that was too 
cracked and busted even to hand the 
Doughmorons,”’ returns Mart. 

“‘Let’s take a look,” says I. 

We monkeys around and finally digs out 
a coupla jugs, a few glasses and a vase 
that’s all shot; but Classon says he’ll paste 
’em up so they’ll hold together through the 
night, anyways. 

“Know what kinda stuff this is?’’ he asks. 

‘‘Never mind tipping me,” says I. ‘“T’ll 
tell my own story.” 

“Your own story, eh?” remarks Mart, 
and looks at me kinda funny. ‘‘ You ain’t 
the Magoofus guy, is you?” 

“In antaquarium circles,’ 
stiff, ““we has been associated.” 

“T think,” says Classon, slow, “that Ill 
go to Florida a coupla months before get- 
ting another stock.” 

The bird’s still laughing when I leaves 
with the plastered-up junk. The wife’s 
waiting on the porch and greets me like the 
guy in the correspondent school ads that 
comes home with the big hike in salary. 
“Lovers now,” says I to myselfs, ‘but 
strangers soon.” 

“What is they?” asks Kate after we is 
got the antiques unwrapped. ‘‘They don’t 
look nothing like that Magoofus or that 
Chinese Ling stuff Flora Sexton’s got.” 

“These,”’ says I, “is a whole lot an- 
tiquer. I’ll tell you all about ’em when the 
company comes. You don’t wanna hear the 
same story twice, does you?”’ 

As a matter of facts, I’m stalling for 
time in the which to frame up a line that’ll 
be so raw that even a flathead like Flora’ll 
get insulted over it. Of course, I could 
come right out and say that I been kidding 
her; but I wanna put the stuff over in such 
a way that she won’t be happy until she’s 
run us outta Doughmore. 

After dinner we puts one of the jugs 
that’s cracked the leastest in the living 
room, and staches the other junk in the 
| dining room, where it can barely be seen. 
| The wife wants: to put it all in one place, 
but I objects. 

“Be classy, gal,” says I, “like a Fifth Av- 
enue window. One elegant piece and an 

“Tt don’t look so elegant,’’ comes back 
the frau, doubtful. 

“‘Hearing’s believing,” I tells her. “ Wait 
till you get a listener full about the history 
of this jug. Off the hands, it maybe stacks 
up like a cheap clay ¥ 

The bell rings and I goes to answer. It’s 
Mrs. Sexton and her husband and another 
guy, a lad with one of them Vandyke 
whisker sets and thick eye cheaters. 


I answers, 


PHOTO, BY W. D. KERST, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


January 5,1924 


“This is Doctor Leffingwell,”’ says Flora, 
“T took the liberties to bring him along. You 
and him has got so much that’s common,” 

“VYeh,’’ I mumbles. 

“Doctor Leffingwell, you know,” goes on 
the Sexton wampus, “is in charge of the 
pottery and glass section at the museum, 
You two should find lots to talk about.” 

What could be prettier? Here I gota 
chance of making a sucker outta Mrs. Sex- 
ton right in front of a expert. I can already 
see the wife packing her duds for the get- 
away in the morning. 

“Well, doc,” says I, jovial, “what ——” 

The cuckoo ain’t paying no attentions, 
He’s looking straight at the jug like he was 
hypnotized. Then he walks over slow, picks 
it up and examines it close, after the which 
he turns towards me, pale and with his trap 
wide open. ‘ 

‘“How’d you come by this?” he asks, ~ 

“Oh,” I answers, careless, ‘‘one of my 
agents ——”’ 1 

“For thirty years,’ interrupts Leffing- 
well, like he was talking to hisself, “‘we’ye 
been hunting for this to complete our set of 
Etruscans.”’ 

“Your which?” I inquirés. ; 

‘*We’ve known it was in existence,”’ goes 
on the museum baby, “but I’d almost 
given up hope. How fortunate’’—and he 
looks at me—‘‘that it has fallen into the 
hands of a incriminating collector like you 
is. Could you be persuaded to sell it?” — 

“You can have it!’ says I. 

“You mean it?” gasps Leffingwell. “A 
gift to the museum?”’ 

“Sure,”’ I tells him. “‘What’s a empty 
jug between friends? Listen here,’’ I yelps, 
all peeved over the way thingsis going, “you 
think I know anything about antiques?” 

“The Etruscan,” smiles the doe, “marks 
you as one of the “i | 

“Forget it!’’ I growls. “I just been kid 
ding these folks. I don’t know no mor 
about antiques than a poker chip know 
about home life. They ain’t no such thing 
as Magoofus ware, no more’n they is ? 
Gimmig test. I just been giving you tht 
laugh.”’ And I turns a mean look on Flor 
Sexton. She’s just blank. | 

“We understands,” smiles Leffingwell 
“You know, Mrs. Sexton, they ain’t 
more retiring and modest lot than then 
antaquariums. They’ll go to any extreme 
to keep folks away. You can understan( 
why. The minute it gets known they is 
expert in the community everybody begin 
bringing ’em worthless stuff to look at.” 

“‘T see,” says Flora, slipping me a friendh 
all-is-forgiven grin; “but how peculiar!” | 

“Perhaps,” returns Leffingwell; “bu 
you'll admit that one who has just made) 
five-thousand-dollar gift to the museum i 
entitled to be.” 
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lefective hairspring by another workman; 
oken or missing jewels by still other spe- 
Jists; and so on. 
The watch is put together by other spe- 
lists, and then goes to an adjuster who 
pects the job and checks up the different 
ms on the repair list to see that they 
ve all been attended to. Finally the 
tch is regulated several days before it 
28 back to its owner. 
‘This checking is important,’’ said Mr. 
ink, ‘‘for when one man repairs a watch 
may overlook something, no matter how 
llful he may be. Not long ago a woman 
it us a watch, saying that she had just 
'd six dollars to have it cleaned and re- 
red, only to find that it ran fast three 
ars a day. Inspection showed that her 
tehmaker was a careful and competent 
n, but had accidentally let a tiny drop of 
fall into the mainspring, gluing some of 
coils together. When a watch is repaired 
an organization, with one workman 
scking another, such things are not so 
aly to happen.” ; 
Chere are so many watches being regu- 
2d all the time that they wind them by 
chinery! Which simply shows what 
siness runs into nowadays when you 
anize it. Winding six to eight hundred 
tehes every day is quite a chore if done 
hand. So it is the job of a girl with an 
daratus that has been designed for the 
‘pose. The stem of a watch is inserted 
an adjustable pocket and the winding 
1e with a hand crank, by which she can 
'when a watch has been wound enough 
| avoid overwinding. 
‘One reason for success, besides the need 
‘such a business,” said Mr. Blank, “‘is 
t I am a watchmaker, myself, with 
ropean training and thirty years’ experi- 
e, and therefore understand watch- 
kers. The watchmaker is artistic by 
ure, and often high-strung. His work re- 
res close attention, keeps him sitting 
| hours at a time, and puts a severe 
lin on eyesight and nerves. There are 
‘'s when things go wrong, and he frets. 
sonal encouragement and a good work- 
atmosphere are indispensable parts of 
i business. I know the delicacy and diffi- 
iy of the work, and try to put each man 
the task he likes and does best. I know 
it to expect in the way of output, and 
iw a good piece of work when I see it, 
am not backward in telling our folks 
m they do good work.” 
"he next number of this thriving Blank 
lily was a colonel—a West Pointer and 
lippine veteran, as well as a World War 
r. He had no factory, employes or 
‘chandise, but simply a little desk room 
himself and a couple of associates, in 
of Newark’s side streets. 


venteen Million Unwired Homes 


‘efore he went to France, Colonel Blank 
/an automobile-accessory business. Be- 
‘he got home it had gone bust, and a 
e while after he did return his home 
ned down without any insurance. So 
ooked around for Opportunity, and she 
right there, like Lady Luck. 

(esaw the advertisement of an electrical 
actor who offered to wire houses and 
> his pay in monthly installments—a 
idea that had just been developed in 
electrical business. 

| queer thing in this so-called age of elec- 
ty—that only one out of three houses in 
United States is wired for it. The coun- 
has seventeen million unwired homes. 
electric mains pass under your street 
he wires over your sidewalk, but people 
ig in old houses get along without juice, 
it is chiefly the new houses built that 
wired. Engineers blame the wiring con- 
tor. He is an electrician and mechanic 
er than a salesman, and has looked for 
ig jobs chiefly where new houses are 
tilding, and neglected the old ones. 

ere was also a money difficulty. A 
_ buying a new house could afford wir- 
because it went in the cost of the whole 
se and was paid for on installment, 
eas a man with an old house had to 
for wiring in a lump, and it was often 
than he could afford. However, this 
licap had lately been removed by the 
nization of a financing corporation. 
contractor agreed to wire your home 


] 


™ 


and let you have a year to pay for the job. 
You signed a contract, which he sold imme- 
diately to the financing corporation, thus 
getting his money. - 

But this didn’t transform the contractor 
into a salesman. 

The colonel thought he saw a chance to 
find customers for the contractor, so he got 
together a crew of canvassers and started 
out ringing doorbells in Newark. The good 
old rule of never going by anybody’s door 
was followed, because houses already wired 
for electricity, unless built within the past 
five or ten years, are generally short of serv- 


ice outlets for the great array of electrical _ 


conveniences now available. Householders 
were told what the wiring contractor could 
do for them, either in installing new elec- 
trical facilities or improving old ones. 
A coat pocketful of samples helped the 
salesman explain wiring. Some prospective 
customers were afraid the house would be 
torn up and in a muss if they let the elec- 
trician in. The salesman showed such peo- 
ple how wires are run through small holes 
and between ceilings or partitions, from 
one room to the other, with practically no 
mess. Other folks, afraid of fire, were 
shown a sample of the metal conduit used 
in present-day wiring, required by law in 
virtually all communities. Then the ques- 
tion of expense came up and was met by 
the installment contract giving the house- 
holder a year to pay for the wiring job. If 
the householder was persuaded then, and 
ordered his home wired, he suddenly be- 
came anxious to have the job done right 
away. For years he had been getting along 
without electricity. No matter—now it 
was ordered—he wanted it that very week! 


Selling in Hard Times 


The colonel got his profit out of commis- 
sions paid by electricians when they took 
over the contracts. Some idea of the field 
opened up by this enterprise is gained when 
you know that Newark alone will keep a 
dozen crews of canvassers busy several 
years, and after they had rung every door- 
bell in the city they could begin all over 
again on the doorbells of houses where peo- 
ple had changed their minds or were better 
fixed financially or needed extensions in 
wiring. And Newark is simply one city. 
Approximately one-half the population of 
the United States are prospective custom- 
ers for this sort of selling. As for capital, it 
required no money at all—only a place 
where canvassers could meet every morn- 
ing for instructions, and a desk or two, 
easily rented or even borrowed from an 
electrical concern. 

“We started in the very middle of hard 
times,” says the colonel, ‘“‘and just before 
Christmas, when everybody was saving 
money for presents. 

““They won’t talk wiring until after 
Christmas,’ our fellows began to report. 

*“*You come with me,’ I said when one of 
them brought in that alibi, and we went 
back to see the hard customers. If the plea 
was hard times, I met it with the argument 
that there were thousands of people out of 
work, and that every new wiring contract 
gave somebody a job. If they said, ‘Christ- 
mas,’ I said, ‘Make it a merry Christmas 
for somebody by giving him work!’ The 
first payment on an installment wiring con- 
tract was not heavy, and involved no sacri- 
fice. We heard no more about hard times 
or Christmas; in fact, when times got good 
again our fellows missed hard times as an 
argument!”’ 

In a little while there were several crews 
at work turning in contracts to the elec- 
trical men. Then news of his business got 
into the electrical journals, and presently 
others were going into sales work elsewhere 
in the same way. There seems to be no 
limit to the opportunities, for fully half the 
people of the United States are logical cus- 
tomers. 

Right near by, in the town of Passaic, an 
Italian joined forces with an electrical wir- 
ing contractor and gave this selling idea an 
interesting new slant. Giovanni Blanco 
would go out and sell a job of wiring. When 
the ¢contractor’s men went to do the work 
he went along, found out from this first 
customer the names of her neighbors, and 
something about them, and canvassed 
around that house, inviting the neighbors 
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ECAUSE Colt’s Fire Arms have always been safest 
to handle and carry—because they get into action 
quickest when quickness is vital— because their 
fire is sure and accurate — they have won Govern- 

ment and Police endorsement for nigh on a century. 
Protection is only complete when all these qualities are 
present; so make sure of Colt security for your home 
by possessing a revolver or automatic pistol bearing this 
time-honored name. Ask your Hardware or Sporting Goods 
dealer to show you his full line of Colt’s Fire Arms. They’re 
reasonably priced. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
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THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER 


OR centuries sauerkraut has been a favorite food 

with millions. And scientists have noted that in 
those countries where it is largely eaten, the people are 
famous for robust health and long life. 


It was Metchnikoff of the Pasteur Institute who first 
found the reason. And now many eminent dietists 
are agreed that the lactic ferments in sauerkraut make 
it a valuable natural conditioner and regulator. 


The remarkable facts which science has found out about 
the value of this simple vegetable food are told in de- 
tail in the booklet “Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” It 
contains many new and appetizing recipes for pre- 
paring this delicious food. Mail the coupon now for 
your copy, free. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, meat markets and 
delicatessen stores.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION CLYDE, OHIO 


You Want 
| this 

\\ Interesting | _ 
\ Booklet | <a 


| The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-23 
, Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,”’ with new tested recipes. 


Address 


City and State 
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SK to see the MS numbers. 
Mixtures of silk and 
wool, ribbed, very happily 
combining warmth, wear and 
good looks. 

For those who prefer silk 
alone, the 10s numbers, known 
as “heavy silks”, provide extra 
protection. They are rich in 
appearance and sturdy in 
service. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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to come and see the job done. Blanco also 
discovered that one of the easiest things to 
sell people is something they can’t have; 
then they want it very much as a matter of 
course. Studying the city map, he selected 
blocks where electric service had not yet 
been extended. Visiting people in these 
blocks, he told them that if enough people 
wired their houses—generally four in a 
block—the electric-light company would 
extend its lines to them. 

It was in another part of this same city of 
Newark that I found a member of the 
Blank family blowing rubber bubbles. A 
great city, Newark. The other morning 
I heard two girls gabbing in a New York 
elevator. 

“T sent a letter to Newark dis morning,” 
said one, “but I didn’t know de street num- 
ber. So I just wrote ‘Next to de engine 
house’—do you think dey’ll get it?” 

And the other replied, ‘‘Aw, sure! Every- 
body knows everybody else in Newark!” 

Which is the viewpoint of New York 
towards a cosmopolis that, because it hap- 
pens to be right under its own wing, is with- 
out its rightful reputation asa city. Newark 
is larger than all but three cities west of the 
Mississippi River, and if you wanted to 
prove by a thorough statistical survey that 
opportunities still exist a-plenty for the 
small man, its wonderfully diversified pro- 
duction and trade would furnish an ample 
field of investigation. 

This John Blank was making bubbles by 
dipping rows of maple molds in fine-quality 
melted rubber. The film of rubber left on 
the mold after drying became a toy balloon, 
the basis of a business that has sprung up 
almost overnight, and from practically 
nothing a few years ago is now turning out 
several hundred millions of the rubber bub- 
bles yearly, ten to fifteen million dollars’ 
worth, factory value, and selling them all 
over the country, with a growing export 
trade. 

“The real center of this industry is out in 
Ohio,”’ the proprietor of the Newark plant 
explained. “For the toy balloon is a little 
sister of the automobile-tire industry. Most 
of the dozen or twenty concerns that have 
established themselves in this field are run 
by men with tire experience, generally 
branching out from salaried positions to 
business enterprises of their own.” 

Consider the toy balloon. Johnny spends 
his penny for a squawker on his way home 
from school, or dad buys him a ten-cent 


| inflated balloon in the park. Originally it 


came from France, years ago, where it was 


| probably invented—an article de Paris. 


Efforts to manufacture it in this country 


| were half-hearted and not very successful. 
| The French made better balloons, and the 
| demand was not large because the thing 

was still chiefly a street peddler’s trinket. 


Penny Squawkers 


Suddenly, toward the end of the war, the 
magic of ideas was applied to the toy bal- 
loon. It was made in the form of animals, 
birds, airships, play balls that could be 
thrown around and bounced, ten-cent foot- 
balls strong enough to be kicked, toy 
balloons with pictures on them, toy bal- 
loons for advertising purposes, toy-balloon 
games played with a dozen variegated ones 
in a box. Toy balloons even helped win 
the war. Strong laminated spheres up to 
three feet in diameter, needing an air pump 
to inflate them, were used in France to test 
air currents for the aviator, and are now 
frequently sold for a dollar to people who 
want the biggest toy balloon ever. Ideas 
increased the demand so a real industry 
could be built. 

“You can do us a service by telling 
people how the balloons are colored,” 
added John Blank V. ‘“‘We use harmless 
American dyes, making two types of bal- 
loons. The penny squawker sold in stores, 
to be blown up by the purchaser, has the 
dye worked into the rubber, so the color will 
not come off, but such a balloon or rubber 
toy is not transparent. The transparent in- 
flated balloon that the street peddler sells 
is made of clear rubber, and colored after- 
ward by dipping in dye, and the pictures 
or advertisements are stamped on it by 
hand. This color will come off when wet, 
and may alarm people. Besides the color 
being bitter, dye chemists estimate that a 


| child would have to eat about seventy-five 


transparent balloons before there would be 
any harmful effects—and then the dye 
would act as an emetic!” 

Back to New York, this time the lower 
West Side, to visit another member of the 
Blank family in a business built on an idea. 


January 5, 192. 


And, like toy balloons, it is followed by 
number of men in different parts of th 
country who have from small beginning 
built up a technical art as well as a cor 
mercial business. 
Before leading the way into his plant h 
took down a heavy winter overcoat an 
slipped it on over the visitor’s thin summe 
suit, donning another himself, and opene 
a heavy insulated door into the Kingdom , 
Winter—cold-storage rooms of considerab| 
size. On the floor and along the shelve; 
against glittering frost-covered pipes, wer 
hundreds of cans half the size of a barrel- 
and each filled with a solidly frozen bloe 
of eggs! The place is what people misea 
an egg cannery, but is, in fact, an 
breaking establishment, there being n 
canning equipment or operation. a 
This business really began a dozen yea 
or more ago, but it has grown to such 
extent since prohibition that it almo: 
ranks as a new line; it does rank thus in tk 
recent improvement of its technic. t 
Prohibition created an enormous’ 
demand for cake! s 
“Tf the people can’t get bread,” was Mar 
Antoinette’s historic question, ‘why don 
they eat cake?”’ 


| 


Eggs in Blocks 


When the Americans found that the 
couldn’t get beer, they began eating cak 
cake, cake! Great cake bakeries hay 
sprung up since Volstead, and the grocer 
cake pile nowadays is nearly as big as h 
bread pile. i 

When mother makes a cake she cra 
the necessary half dozen eggs one by one 
see that they are fresh. When the hot 
chef makes a cake he will probably need 
crate of eggs—thirty dozen. He hasn 
time to examine every one. Yet a sing 
doubtful egg would spoil his cake. So] 
buys the very best quality of absolu 
fresh-gathered eggs from a poultryman wi 
can be depended upon. When the big ef 
baker makes a cake he uses flour, suga 
eggs and other ingredients by the barr 
At the same time, his cake is most careful 
made of all, because every ingredient 
chemically tested and accurately weigh 
and mixed. One bad egg would cau 
havoc, and eggs are the most variable at 
critical ingredient. Therefore, instead 
buying, candling and breaking eggs byt 
carload, he purchases from the egg-breakii 
establishment where this detail has beco1 
a specialty, highly technical, and gets, 
product from somebody who can | 


responsible if things go wrong. 
We doff our overcoats and come back 
June and the breaking room upstairs. It 


July, when hens are laying eggs all overt 
map. Thousands of carloads of fresh eg 
from the South and West are being cand 
and put away in cold storage for next wi 
ter. A storage egg must be fresh and al 
perfect. If it has a cracked shell it will sp 
in storage. The egg-breaking plant tak 
these cracked, oversize, undersize and otht 
wise defective but perfectly fresh eggs | 
the carload, cools them in a chilling roo) 
candles or inspects them against elect, 
light to sort out any stale ones, and fina 
turns them over to girls who actually bre 
each egg, thus making certain that eve 
intolerable one will be eliminated. 

It is cool autumn weather in the bre 
room, for the temperature is never allow 
to rise above 65 degrees. Girls work. 
white caps and overdresses at sanita 
tables. Though they break eggs very fa 
each is broken into a separate glass cup @ 
inspected by eyesight and smell. Everyth 
in the room is of metal, porcelain or glass 
no wood. The moment a suspicious 
found, the girl dumps it into a pail, 
oughly washes her hands, and the glass ¢ 
that held it is sent away to be washed a 
sterilized. Even the air in this room is 
tered through several thicknesses of ch 
cloth, for a single bad egg may spoil a 
of cake for a big baker and bring him dow 
town looking for trouble—and damages: 

Then the eggs are frozen in three fort 
For immediate use the whites and yo 
are frozen together. For use next wint 
when fresh eggs are ninety cents a doz 
they are separated into yolks and whit 
The proof that they are fresh is found i 
fact that next winter the whites w 
up nicely into frosting. The yolks a 
thoroughly mixed by machinery to h 
them up before being frozen—other 
they would grow tough in storage. | 
spoiled eggs are denatured before golt 

(Continued on Page 153) 


(Continued from Page 150) 
he city dumps, to make them unfit for 


90a. 

“Besides cake, our eggs are used for 
oodles, mayonnaise, salad dressing, ice 
ream, icings and other things,” says the 
roprietor. ‘‘We freeze them so solidly 
hat they can be delivered anywhere in a 
ity like New York or Chicago in any 
reather, because it takes twelve hours to 
aaw out one of our large cans. I foresee 
ie time in this business when the house- 
‘ife will buy frozen eggs just as she buys 
lk. A family package containing two or 
yree dozen fresh whole eggs, frozen solid, 
ill be left alongside the milk bottle, and 
2 with it into the ice box. When the 
ousewife wants eggs she’ll take the pack- 
ze out and let it stand at room tempera- 
ire so the top eggs can thaw. There will 
2a saving, because these eggs will be from 
1e surplus laid during the season when 
rices are lowest. There will not be the 
2avy expenses connected with storing eggs 
_ the shell and she will buy them by the 
ound instead of by the dozen.”’ 

‘In times not long past, the small man 
stting into business for himself generally 
tered some established line. He opened 
retail store, or a tailor shop, or a local 
yur mill, or hung out his shingle as a law- 

x. Most kinds of business were carried 
1 along conventional lines handed down 
7 the fathers. 

‘But in these times, with great corpora- 
ons doing such established things as the 
thers never dreamed could be done, the 
aall ‘man’s opportunity seems to lie more 
ong the line of a new enterprise. He suc- 
eds in making something that is itself 
tw and novel, or develops a specialty in 
me great industry right under the noses of 

‘e corporation and business giants. 

‘He succeeds, very often, because there 
e business giants! 

“Tf you had time,” said the editor of a 
xtile journal, ‘‘I could send you to a 
szen different concerns up in the cotton 
id woolen section of New England that, 
ith very moderate resources, have suc- 
eded just because textile mills have 
‘own so big. The overwhelming trend 
wadays is toward big mills, large capital, 
lantity orders that keep thousands of 
findles and looms running on the same 
dric. The mills grow too big to stop and 
ake the specialties and novelties that are 
eded. Therefore throughout New Eng- 
id you can find many foremen, superin- 
idents and managers leaving the big mills 
‘d investing their savings in the small 
mts that make novelties. Two or three 
perienced men will often embark in such 
enterprise as partners, with one or two 
‘zen looms, bought secondhand at reason- 
le prices because they are mostly of types 
Suitable for big mills. They will get go- 
for a few thousand dollars, and far from 
mpeting with the big plants, the latter 
iid them customers who want specialties 
itinvolve smallruns. The big mills could 
t afford to stop production and _ harness 

for these special fabrics and patterns, 

d gladly turn such orders over to trust- 
tthy small concerns.”’ 


An Eight-Dollar Suit 


“There must be a good many John 
inks in our line,” said the sales manager 
!a concern manufacturing cotton, burlap 
il paper bags, “‘because we make the 
ngs the other fellow puts his product 
0. More than half the bags used in this 
tmtry are bought by flour millers—cotton 
il paper bags for the flour, and burlap for 
» bran.. This doesn’t mean that they are 
‘bought by large millers, either, because 
asreat deal of flour used by commercial 
Exers is shipped in barrels, and they are 
ed over and over. There are thousands 
2 small flour mills scattered over the 
intry, and they often do a healthy busi- 
Nis. In one of our milling journals the 
bier day editorial attention was drawn to 
nill operator who, buying a mortgaged 
> intry mill, with a capacity of one hun- 
id and forty barrels of flour daily, paid 
\ it in three years, besides buying a good 
ne. He was on his way to a milling con- 
‘tion. The motortruck had made his 


yortunity, he said. With a small mill, in 
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a farming country near the grain, and no 
great overhead to meet, he could make 
flour and feed, delivering it in the country 


for twenty-five to forty miles around, drop- | 


ping off so many bags wherever he found a 
customer, like the ice man. 

“The other half of our bag output goes 
into so many different kinds of commodi- 
ties that we have never been able to find 
any combination of trade journals that 
would reach all our actual customers, much 
less our prospective. On that account we 
print a blotter each month, with a calendar, 
an interesting picture or two, and several 
short inspirational articles. When Secretary 
Weeks’ private secretary, John Martyn, 
came home from Panama summer before 
last wearing an eight-dollar suit made of 
empty flour bags, we got a picture of him 
for our blotter and told what the stuff 
was—it’s a very strong durable cotton 
cloth called Oshaburg, used for export flour 
bags. I guess our monthly blotter is the 
only publication of its size in the world 
that buys short articles from well-known 
authors. It is only through this blotter 
that we are able to reach all the people who 
buy bags from us, and as the edition is now 
more than twenty-seven thousand copies, 
there must be a good many John Blanks 
among the recipients.” 


Sales Through Chain Stores 


When a fellow is getting into some enter- 
prise of his own there may be advantages 
in the very bigness of present-day business. 
During the industrial slump a New York 
cotton-goods broker had so little to do in 


that line that there was plenty of time to | 


think. He is a pipe smoker. He thought 
out a patentable novelty that seemed to be 
needed by every man who smokes a pipe, 
and then looked around to see how it could 
be sold on a scale that would make it 
profitable to manufacture. 

Twenty years ago such an invention 
would probably have had little value. 
Money might have been sunk in it without 
any return, for the cost of introducing it to 
a multitude of tobacconists all over the 
country would likely have exceeded returns 
from sales. 

He made a thorough study of the possi- 
bilities. About half the forty-five million 
men in the United States are smokers. 
Probably one-third of these use pipes. That 


meant less than eight million potential , 


customers for his invention. Assume that 
half of them would never see the thing even 
if it were set right under their noses, or that 
they would not buy it even if the contrap- 
tion were sold for a nickel. That cut the 
logical market in two again—say, four mil- 
lion pipe smokers. The contrivance could 
be manufactured to retail for a quarter—a 
million dollars’ worth of gross business 
maybe. It sounds like big money, but when 
you have to collect a million dollars in 
quarters, and allow mercantile discounts, 
it is only a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars net profit. And the goose hadn’t 
started laying the golden eggs! 

Furthermore, that was all he had to sell. 
It is a well-recognized principle of business 
nowadays that when you make a small 
popular article it ought to be part of a line 
of similar articles, a dozen or more, so that 
one will sell another. This was the only 
article he had, and its nature was such that 
a single one would probably last a smoker 
many years, if not a lifetime. 

But big business had organized his mar- 
ket. There were great chains of tobacco 
and novelty stores, as well as large mail- 
order houses. With one sale he could put 
his trinket into thousands of stores. Cor- 
respondingly, that single sale was hard. 
The big chain-store and mail-order buyers 
were skeptical, slow to be persuaded. But 
by persistence he finally got his novelty 
into several different store chains, displayed 
on a counter rack that showed its purpose 
at a glance. Smokers took to the novelty. 
Other chain stores were won over. Today 
more than a million of his potential custo- 
mers have already bought, and a very good 
sale has developed in England, where 50 
per cent of the men who smoke use pipes. 

Finally I wound up by going to the pur- 
chasing agent of a corporation that buys 
much more than a hundred million dollars’ 
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U.S. Rolls 


are longer — more 


entertaining — popularly priced 


UNITED STATES MUSIC COMPANY 
2934-38 W. Lake St., Chicago 


122 Fifth Ave., New York 


How to Get 
Your Picture 


In The Post 


““N7OUR ads appealed to me because they 

told me how other people had made 
money in their spare time, and I thought if 

they could do it, I could too, so I wrote you.”’ 


This is quoted from a letter which came to us last 
July. Every month since, Mr. Arthur M. Kesteven 
of West Virginia has earned a goodly number of extra 


dollars—but the point we want to make is this: 
In practically every issue of The Post you will find 
the “‘picture’’ of one or more of our workers, keen Extra 
r 
in. Your 


and refined men and women who are making good by 
representing us just when it suits their conven- 
tence. And following each issue, we receive letter 
after letter saying, ‘‘ If ‘So-and-So’ can make money, I 
can—please tell me how.”’ We tell them how easy 
and pleasant and profitable it is to represent The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. They try the 
work, like it, profit by it, tell us about it, and in many, 
many instances, we publish their pictures in The Post. 


Today it’s Mr. Kesteven’s turn; just as it is your 
turn to let us explain to you how you, too, may easily 
earn the extra money you want in your spare time. 
So clip the coupon. 
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! 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY / 
650 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, though I assume no obligation in asking, how I can ; 
make that extra money. 1 

1 
Name 
Street 

1 
City. State ! 
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Three i i Peet 
Three i ays to Profit | 


Take Your Choice | 


Are you open toa position which 
will require your full time? More 
than three years ago Mr. John 
Meeker becameour subscription 
representative. Now he is paid, 
for his full time, in salary and 

; expense allowance, over $300.00 
every single month. We have 
room for more energetic work- 
ers like Mr. Meeker. 


$300.00 a Month 


John H. wecaer 


of io 


Can you devote an hour or two 
daily to getting renewal and 
new subscriptions? That is all 
the time Mr. Ralph Young can 
spare, yet he earns an average 
of at least $10.00 a week. Many 
of our workers find it easier to 
make extra money in the 
evening than at any other time 
of day. 


$10.00 Every Week 


And then, like Mr. Bristol (who 
is a busy stock salesman), per- 
haps you cannot spare even one 
hour at a time. If such is the 
case you can pick up many an 
extra dollar just by suggesting 
to your friends and neighbors, 
wherever you meet them, that 
they become regular readers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
or The Country Gentleman. 
This plan enables scores of our 
representatives to earn 


>Up to $1.50 an Hour 


Ralph Young 
of Ohio 


W. C. Bristol 
of Connecticut 


Which plan suits you best? Let us 
know, by placing acheck mark on the 
proper line in the coupon below, and 
we will tell you all about our cash offer. 


iN Ant 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

667 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I’ve checked the plan below which seems best for me. Please tell me, 
but without obligation, all about your offer. 


(Check here) 
(Or here) 
(Or here) 


() I can sell you practically all of my time 
Q) I have a few hours to spare almost every day 


(3) I have almost no spare time but want more money_—___ 


Name_ 
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worth of stuff yearly, and asked him, “Are 
there many small suppliers among the 
people you purchase from—or do you deal 
entirely with large corporations?” 
““We buy from both,” he answered. “It 
is nothing in this office to close a purchase 
involving a million dollars over the tele- 
phone. But last year, according to our 
figures, we had fourteen thousand suppliers 
in over forty states, and our average pur- 
chase from each was in the neighborhood 
of ten thousand dollars. Subtract a few 
million-dollar orders given big concerns, 
and the average is much smaller of course. 
“We buy a good deal from small people 
locally. For instance, next year we shall 
spend several hundred thousand dollars on 
an Eastern branch, and naturally a good 
deal of that money will go in the commu- 
nity where the branch is located. But we 
buy from small concerns nationally too. 
More than that, our business sometimes 
depends on strengthening these little fel- 
lows and building them up. The other day 
there was a newspaper story printed to the 
effect that a small Eastern factory had 
grown into a million-dollar business, build- 
ing a certain kind of wood-and-metal con- 
tainer for our company. The story needed 
several discounts, but it did have a basis of 
fact, and an interesting one. We use a great 
many of these containers. They must ful- 
fill several conditions not easy to meet. 
Before we found just the right thing, many 
experiments were tried in our own organi- 
zation, and we were decidedly hospitable 
to anybody who came to us with a sugges- 
tion. Eventually the partners who own that 
factory brought exactly the right thing. 
It had a patentable feature, so they con- 
trolled it. It has, furthermore, been to our 
interest to see that their business develops. 
Don’t go away with the impression that 
every inventor beats our own technical 
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The Ruhr in Retrospect , 
Kids of the Cages— Courtney 
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right fellow comes along with the right 
thing it makes very little difference ho 
small he is. He'll get on. A big corpora- 
tion like this must see that he does! ft 
“Don’t forget there is a place for the 
small man in big business as a middleman 
and broker. The very fact that many sma 
producers still find their opportunity makes 
the middleman’s place. Here is a manu- 


staff that way, but remember when i 


tually gets the goods. Some of the best 
portunities should turn up in this field 
business the next few years, because dist 
bution has been neglected in comparis' 
with production. ‘Let the little fellow with 
ideas watch movements like the one for 
simplification and standardization of com 
modities, especially in massing little busi. 
ness to make big business. If he has ides 
Heth find more than one place to tak 

oO “nt y 


idea! 

Do these various experiences of tht 
Blank family demonstrate that Lady Op 
portunity is still stalking the small man 
the byways as well as the big fellows in th 
highways? 

The defense rests. , 
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Germany — Philip Gibbs 
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HE decade 
of the ’40’s 
in America 
/iK was a bril- 
it three-ring 
‘us, filled with 
ryelous side 
ws and prodi- 
is natural curi- 
ies, glittering 
‘h mirrors and 
ndeliers, thun- 
ious with brass 
ds and fire-. 
‘rks, choked 
h the dust of 
‘ious caravans. 
‘olitically de- 
aided from the 
rolutionary 
kson régime, it 
‘the continued 
ising of gov- 
ment from the 
ids of the pro- 
jonally select 
sesmen of the 
| restricted 
‘ool into those 
the popularly 
ited represent- 
lives of the rank 
. file; it heard, 
ie and more 
‘sistent, the 
(ce of the new 
st in its delib- The Croton Water Cele: 
tions; it put the bration, 1842 
ful question of i 
very irrevocably into the national limelight. 
nmercially, in spite of panics and disasters, it 
| the foundations of great fortunes and brought 
*) being an era of mercantile supremacy on the 
3 which, during the brief, generously conceived 
iod of its maintenance, added the fame of Boston 
i! Salem, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
hat of Tyre and Carthage and Genoa and Venice 
ithe records of the world’s maritime enterprise. 


The Springtime of Our History 


‘ISTORICALLY, in a series of swiftly melo- 
- dramatic events, it witnessed the seizing of a 
4) tinent and inscribed in American annals a page- 
1of inestimably courageous, amazingly inspired, 
erbly romantic episodes—Texas, Oregon, Cali- 
(ia, the plains, the Mormons and the gold rush. 
rizons vanished in the ’40’s, the sun rose and set 
‘adventurous waters, there were a new heaven 
. anew earth, new portents in the skies, new 
ts on the flag. It was the springtime of the year 
‘America’s history; a restless sap flowed in the 
is of her people, and they took up their beds 
-walked. And at the end of the rainbow stretch- 
from coast to coast stood the fabulous pot of 


A vast nation forming, society ever changing, 
in motion and activity, nothing complete, the 
continent pouring in her surplus to supply the 
of the Eastern States, all busy as a hive, full 
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Jeportment and Polite Behavior—By Meade iImmigero de 


of energy and ac- 
tivity.’’ Every 
year multitudes 
swarming off-from 
the East like bees, 
“not the young 
only, but the old, 
quitting the close- 
built cities, society 
and refinement, to 
settle down in 
some lone spot in 
the vast prairies, 
where the rich soil 
offered to them 
the certain pros- 
pect of their fam- 
ilies and children 
being one day pos- 
sessed of compe- 
teney and wealth. 

. Allis energy 
and enterprise, 
everything is in a 
state of transition, 
but of rapid im- 
provement—so 
rapid, indeed, that 
those who would 
describe America 
now would have 
to correct allin the 
short space of ten 
years; for ten 
years in America 
is almost equal 


Below —A Family to a century in 


Group the old Conti- 
nent.as 4. 2 
So, in 1839, Captain Marryat described it pro- 
phetically. 


Socially, the decade served as the stage for an 
unfinished, unstabilized company taking part in 
a national pageant which there had been no time 
to rehearse. The curtain was up—and the scenery 
was unpainted, the costumes incomplete and the 
lines inadequate. Only the plot was excellent and 
the action absorbing. 


Sectional Differences 


S FOR the company itself, it was, as Captain 
Marryat saw it just as the overture was being 
played, “‘a mass of people in a constant state of 
transition,’’ in which was evident such a divergence 
of character as that which existed between ‘‘the 
most civilized and intellectual portions of America, 
such as Boston and Philadelphia, and the wild 
regions and wilder inhabitants of the west of the 
Mississippi and Arkansas,’’ swayed by endless local 
jealousies, as a result of which “the Eastern States 
pronounce the Southerners to be choleric, reckless, 
regardless of law, and indifferent to religion, while 
the Southerners designate the Eastern States as a 
nursery of overreaching pedlars, selling clocks and 
wooden nutmegs. . . . Again, Boston turns up 
her erudite nose at New York; Philadelphia, in 
her pride, looks down upon both New York and 
Boston; while New York, chinking her dollars, 
swears the Bostonians are a parcel of puritanical 
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prigs and the Philadel- 
phians a would-be aris- 


tocracy.”’ 
Society as he found it 
was ‘“‘that which must 


naturally be expected in a 
new country where there 
are few men of leisure and 
the majority are working 
hard to obtain that wealth 
which almost alone gives 
importance under a demo- 
cratic form of govern- 
ment.’’ There were, he 
admits, intellectual and 
gentlemanlike people in 
America, but they were 
scattered. The circle of 
society was not complete, 
and wherever one went 
one found an admixture, 
“sudden wealth having 
admitted those who but a 
few years back were in 
humble circumstances. 
j The improvement 
is rapid but the vast extent 
of country which has to be 
peopled prevents that im- 
provement from being 
manifest. The stream 
flows inland, and those 
who are here today are gone tomorrow, and their places in 
society filled up by others who ten years back had no 
prospect of ever being admitted. All is transition; the 
waves follow one another to the Far West, the froth and 
scum boiling in advance.” 

It was primarily an age of prodigies, paradoxes and 
parades. Prodigies of display and pathos; paradoxes of 
elegantly cultured, credulous vulgarities; parades of all 
the self-evident virtues. It achieved the apotheosis of 
banality in a blaze of wax candles, the sanctification of 
platitude in a chorus of adjectives. And all in the same 
breath it produced other prodigies of effort and tenacity; 
greater paradoxes of timidly conventionalized, untram- 
meled intrepidities; more impressive parades of all the 
unsuspected valors. It wrought the consecration of self- 
sacrifice in a bitter waste of deserts, the consummation of 
endurance in a magnificently patient silence. 


The Great and Dreadful Day 


1 geri latter prodigies and paradoxes and parades, this 
self-sacrifice and endurance, all the courage, inspiration 
and romance of the period have heen enshrined in countless 
volumes. No attempt has been made in these articles to 
tread upon that holy ground. Their only purpose is to 
present a picture, reconstructed principally from contem- 
porary sources, of the private and civic life of those citizens 
of the ’40’s, in which the social characteristics of “‘the 
Queen City of the greatest nation upon earth”’ necessarily 
filla large place. Politics, formal history, economics—these 
have been left un- 
touched in the ef- 
fort to apprehend 
a little of the men- 
tality, of the in- 
tellectual point of 
view, of the daily 
manners of the 
people who made 
them pessible. 
History speaks 
with many 
tongues. It can ex- 
press itself in dates 
and state papers, 
commercial statis- 
tics and territorial 
emergencies, or it 
can gossip of old 
tunes and valen- 
tines, forgotten 
plays and unre- 
membered books, 
bright silks and 
satins, twinkling 
candelabra and 
vanished splen- 
dors of another 
day. Itis with such 
gossip only that 
these pages are 
concerned. 


The opening 
years of the decade 
of the ’40’s in 


A Page From Godey’s Lady’s Book, Showing Styles Prevalent in the Forties 


America found a much greater number of its inhabitants 
than one would have thought possible confidently, and on 
the whole enthusiastically, awaiting the end of the world. 
They were always ready to try everything once, and even 
twice, in the ’40’s, from Resurrection Pills to salvation. 

In 1832 a gentleman named William Miller, a native of 
New York State, having become convinced of the fact that 
the second coming of Christ was at hand, had set forth 
throughout the land to preach his doctrines and predict 
their consummation as of April 23, 1843. The elaborate cal- 
culations, based on Biblical prophecies, by means of which 
he arrived at his destructive conclusions are curious enough. 
What is infinitely more curious, however, and characteris- 
tic of the age, is that so many of his hearers should have 
shared his conviction—much less, one suspects, as a result 
of religious fervor than of congenital credulity. 

In 1842 Millerites, as his followers were called, were 
eagerly preparing for the event in almost every town in the 
Eastern and Middle States. Meetings were held every- 
where, while thousands assembled in the enormous tents 
which his preachers carried with them from city to city. 
People began to close their shops and dispose of their be- 
longings. The excitement increased, until in March, 1843, 
husbands were murdering their wives for refusing to be- 
come converts, mothers were poisoning their children, men 
and women were committing suicide and going insane. 

The great day came and passed, as days will. 

The throngs which had abandoned their homes in nearly 
every community and taken to the surrounding fields, 
attired in ascension robes, returned, disappointed, but not 


One of the Mississippi River Steamboats, 1841 
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discouraged. There M4 
it seemed, been an 
in the calculations. A 
date, in October, 1 
was proclaimed and th 
fervor of the Mille 
increased. The Mille 
Tabernacle in Boston 
opened in May. In P 
delphia theJuliannaS 
Meeting House was 
quired as a place of y 
ship. In New York 
crowds were so grea 
it was impossible tor 
the doors. A great m 
wives began to sue t 
husbands for nonsupp 
Tradesmen advert 
“Muslin for Asce 
Robes,”’ and notices 
as the following were 
uncommon: 
This shop is closed in hon 
of the King of kings, who: 
appear about the twentie 


of October. Getready, frie 
to crown him Lord of all 


The second great da 
came and passed as 
eventfully as the first, e 
cept that a good man 
children were injured and lost and large concourses ( 
people suffered intensely from hunger and exposure. T 
King of kings did not appear in Boston or in New Yo 
in Philadelphia, nor yet in any other place. One learns 
increasing numbers of Mr. Miller’s followers deserted 
One presumes that many of them regretted the prema 
sacrifice of their goods and chattels. The demand © 
‘“‘Muslin for Ascension Robes”’ decreased perceptibly j 


How They Behaved in the Forties 


HE decade which, at its very beginning, was to h 

witnessed the destruction of the world was allowed 
run its course, during the progress of which it was to wi 
ness events almost as extraordinary, if less cataclysmic | 
character. The telegraph, the coming of steam as a pern 
nent factor in transportation, the march of the Morm 
the winning of California, the Mexican War, the cr 
of the plains, and at the very end the unbelievable clim: 
of the gold rush. ct 

And other events, too, in some ways as significant and 
many ways more important than these national m 
ments. Mrs. Brevoort’s fancy-dress ball, for instance; 
dancing of Fanny Elssler, the visit of Mr. Dickens, 
Korponay, that elegant Pole, teaching the polka to 
ilarly elegant females; the opening of Christy’s Minstrel 
the Croton Water Celebration; and, at the end, just ov 
the border line of the ’50’s, the coming of Jenny Lind 

There is in some ways, perhaps, no more illuminati 
revelation of the private life of the ’40’s than is con 
within the co 
of the volumes 
deportment ¢ 
polite behavior 
frequently © 
French origin 
which served — 
regulate the so ci) 
intercourse of t' 
period. And i 
mediately one 
struck by th 
tounding e¢ 
of manners y 
must have 
vailed in order 
justify some of t 
admonitions whi 
they found nee 
sary. 

It is one 
for the New 
Herald to rema! 
in one of its f 
ternal edito 
that the lea 
characteristi¢e 
fast society | 
America in 18 
is its intense Vv) 
garity— ‘‘lo} 
talking at 
impertinent | 
ing at strani 
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)ACHEL, seated at the big desk in the middle 
of the library, was checking a list of wedding 
V guests, and wondering whether all engaged 
, were as glum as she, when the door behind 
opened and her father entered. She felt some- 
€ portentous in his tread over to her mother, who sat 
ng in the window. She looked up. He was handing her 
‘her a letter. 
Here, my dear,’’ he said, in the soft drawl of a philo- 
sical failure, “is something to open your lovely eyes.” 
‘er father always jested. No doubt it was a bill for the 
|redecorating, five months unpaid for. Rachel had 
.m to hate the hall. Its imported block-print paper had 
‘me a symbol to her of the ruin into which her family 
tumbled. 
er mother, from the front of her gray gown, began to 
tangle a lorgnette chain. For years she had been 
ling, yank- 
| fluttering, 
. finally the 
) silver thing 
P free. Ugh, 
eght Rachel 
Jhing, so her 
ner faced the 
» of their life. 
le, she had it 
she was read- 
Ihe letter. It 
not a bill; a 


prawling de- 


: 


them down 
1 week-end. 
| come to 
.gbrook—the 
jens are at 
, loveliest.’’ 
ar would ask 
;0 mend his 
yrshirts; she 
Id lend 
er her cut- 
buckles. 

r mother’s 


» flickered 
it what her 
hter classi- 
iS conscious 
‘rawal. 
to the end, 
.then, deci- 
‘came to her 
threw the 
on the desk 


never heard 
insolence!”’ 
tied angrily. 
e cannot 
| I could not 
1t, Charlie.” 
‘husband, if 
ad defenses 
x, did not for the moment offer them. He stood 
€ vacantly out at the garden. The letter had dis- 
i him, but the past which it brought back had a spell 
1m that his wife could not know, for she never had 
known him. Picking up the letter she read it again 
#0 Rachel’s astonishment, began to cry. The girl 
%tmove. She was still too brutally interested in this 
ning which could shake her mother out of her 
1 calm. 

he sound of her tears Charlie Derieux walked over to 
fe, patted her a little perfunctorily on the shoulder. 
y dear, my dear.” 

$s horrible,” she moaned, “horrible. For years she 
pen dead to us. It’s bad enough of her to come 
-but at this time! Oh, to haunt us—at this time!” 
hel looked at them, her black eyes wide open, the 
dilated, gleaming almost tigerish yellow. Even as 
lized what had happened her parents turned to look 


s Aunt Fan,” she said, her voice husky with excite- 
“It’s Aunt Fan come back.” 


“Come, Come! I Have a Plan for You. 


Agnes Burke Halle 


ILLUSTRATED 


foie gi DONALD 


Her mother looked at her amazedly. Rachel’s reactions 
were beyond her. 

“Or is it some worse blow?” she asked her father. He 
always came out with everything. 

“You guessed right the first time,” he said. “It’s your 
Aunt Fan. After thirty years.” 

“Tn America?” asked Rachel. 

He nodded. 

“How did she get here?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Here, read the letter.” 

He handed it to her. Fan, after running away from home 
at twenty-three to be a singer, after thirty years of exile in 


ct PLES 


I Want You to Decide. 


Europe, where she had. acquired notoriety, husbands, 
wealth and a legendary reputation as a singer, wrote her 
brother as she might have written had she spent all her life 
in a neighboring town. Rachel read: 


Dear Charlie: Iam in America for a little while. I must come 
out to see you and Nina. Do not say to me I cannot. Saturday 
night would be splendid. The Wheelocks tell me that you are 
still in Ancaster. I cannot go back without seeing you, for I may 
never see you again. As ever, BAN 


“That is like her, isn’t it?”’ said Rachel, handing him the 
letter. 

‘Like her? How do you know?” 

“Bold and forthright—isn’t that the way she was?”’ 

Her father didn’t answer her. Fan was his elder sister; 
a flashing black-haired beauty of a young woman, she had 
quarreled with her father and gone away in a temper of 
defiance, to what her family and Ancaster had thought her 
ruin. The years had justified Fan. She had run away to 
sing; and sing she did, by gad, all over Europe—in its 
cafés and music halls and then on its concert stages. 
When she was a music-hall favorite they called her 


TEAGUE 


You Must Let Me Know, Because 


Yankee Frankie; years later, when she had grown 
to be a diseuse, she was the great Frances. But her 
father died of stubborn sorrow, long before fame had 
claimed his runaway child. Had he lived, Derieux 
thought, he never would have forgiven her, as she 
had never looked back at the family whose pride she 
had mocked. 

Until today, thirty-two years since she went. She was 
nearing sixty. It was a long time since the newspapers had 
mentioned her—seven or eight years since he had read the 
account of her marriage. 

Fan, perhaps beaten and scarred by life and love and 
song, was creeping home for solace. 

His wife spoke decisively. 

“You will have to write her, Charlie, and put her off. 
You can make some excuse. I don’t care what. You can 
go into town and lunch with her. But she can’t come here.” 

He stared at 
her, considering 
whether or not 
what she said 
wasn’t the easiest 
way out. She 
went on. 

“At this ‘time, 
too, it’s impossi- 
ble. You’ll have 
to explain to her. 
She always was 
fomd' "of y ows 
Charlie. If she 
does come she’ll 
be sure to make 
trouble.” 

“Trouble?” he 
asked. ‘‘How 
could she make 
trouble? She’s 
older than we are, 
and most of the 
people she once 
shocked are 
dead.” 

““Now, Charlie, 
don’t be a fool. 
There’s no scandal 
like an old one 
revived. Imagine 
Mrs. Dennison’s 
curiosity; there 
are plenty of peo- 
ple in this town 
only too glad to 
create fresh de- 
tails. A fine set of 
innuendoes for a 
bride.”” She indi- 
cated Rachel with 
a thrust of her 
white head. 

“Oh, bother, 
mother,”’ the girl 
said. ‘The age of 
contamination is 
over. Most people 
have forgotten 
that father had a 
sister. Besides, we 


don’t count 
i enough any 
more f, 


“Count!”’ cried her mother. ‘‘Really, Rachel, wait 
until we are dead before you tell us how little you think of 
ss) 

““T mean, we don’t count as mtch as we think we do. We 
haven’t any money. And money is all that matters now.”’ 

“You are quite wrong,” said her mother, with the assur- 
ance of good old stock. ‘I’m not going to have a disrepu- 
table aunt returning to this house two months before your 
marriage, and lingering on, heaven knows how long, and 
bringing all kinds of people. You can’t tell what she’ll be 
like. She may have a monkey and wear crescent earrings. 
It’s impossible.”’ 

Derieux was annoyed. The meticulous conventionality 
of his wife’s mind had always irritated him; now her nery- 
ous dread of losing caste with Mrs. Dennison, the mother 
of Rachel’s fiancé, angered him, because it divided his 
loyalty. It tore him away, for such silly fearful reasons, 
from a sister he had loved in his youth. 

“Come, come, Nina,” he said. “I don’t believe Fan can 
be as bad as that. She was an artist, you know, in her 
time. Besides, she is my only sister. I’m her only brother. 
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This is her old home. It’s the house she ran away from. I 
think it would be brutal to send her away—not to let her 
come.” 

“Tt would be positively poisonous,” 

Her mother gave her a mean look. 

“Fan must be almost sixty,” said her father. “She may 
be poor; I don’t believe she can do us a bit of harm.”’ 

““We’re done for already,” snapped Rachel. * 

“Unless I marry Danny we’re ruined.” 

‘Rachel, please—I can’t understand why 
you take such a horrible attitude. It sounds 
so cold-blooded. Charlie’’—'she turned to 
him—‘‘I think you are mad. I know this 
town. I know what they will make of it; 
and you know as well as I do what Fan was 
like. She could no more enter a room with- 
out making a crisis than look at a man with- 
out flirting. Do you suppose time will have 
changed her? Besides ——’”’ 

She hoped he would get her meaning. 
Rachel was in no mood to be subjected to the 
influence of a wicked but no doubt captivat- 
ing aunt. 

Worldly-wise, playing safe, Mrs. Derieux 
was right, no doubt. But her husband was 
caught in an emotional trap from which no 
words of hers could unloose him. How he 
had admired Fan when he was young! He 
was remembering her dark bright head, her 
insolent vitality, the audacity with which she 
had gathered her foolish skirts and run away 
to be, at any cost, a singer. None of the ties 
of life ordinarily supposed to weigh down 
feminine shoulders had kept her from sing- 
ing—not in the family drawing-room, but to 
the testing, capricious world. He had always 
wanted to be like her. He wanted her to 
come, now, so that he could see what life 
had done to her. He knew what it had done 
to him. He walked over to the desk, his 
mind made up. 

“No; we'll let her come. She won’t stay. 
I’m sure of that. But it’s against Nature to 
refuse to see her. I’ll write her.” 

His wife stared at him. She was an old-fashioned 
woman, who believed in obeying her husband, because 
there were so many better ways of circumventing him. He 
amazed her. She began to cry. It was as if she had been 
waiting a long time for something to hang her tears upon. 
She cried because they were poor, because Rachel was so 
disturbing, because now this could threaten their future. 
And deep in her heart she cried because she knew that 
something in herself had led her husband to defeat. 

Her husband comforted her. Rachel put her arms around 
her and kissed her. There was a most extraordinary strength 
in that thin young body; it was like Rachel’s cocksure 
confidence. 

Soon her mother’s tears stopped; she was thinking again 
of Mrs. Dennison. She wiped her eyes with a fine little 
handkerchief and sat up. 

“Rachel,” she said, ‘‘tell Mrs. Dennison this noon when 
you go to luncheon. She had better hear it from you 
than 4 


said Rachel. 


from the president of St. Luke’s Sanctuary Guild? 
No. I’ll tell Danny all. And he can tell his mother.” 

““My dear, do be careful.” 

“Careful? What is there to be careful about?’’ She got 
up and walked away from her mother, pulling the belt of 
her linen frock tight around her hips. “I don’t see any- 
thing shocking about this Aunt Fan anyway. What if she 
did have lovers?”’ 

“Rachel! Your ideas of the shocking are not always 
those of the world. Mrs. Dennison, I’m sure 4 

“‘T don’t give a stick what Mrs. Dennison thinks,” said 
the fiancée of her son, turning away. ‘‘She’s a stupid 
juggernaut of a woman, with a passion for bossing other 
people—particularly inferior people. Have you ever no- 
ticed how the dull and the bossy let their energy out on the 
poor? They don’t dare stand up against their own kind.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk so, Rachel. It doesn’t sound 
a bit nice.’ 

Rachel made, with her hae body, the gesture of all 
young people who care less about the sound than the sense 
of what they say. Then she half turned, half wheeled 
around on one leg, dragged another leg after her, and 
walked toward the door. She wanted to get out, and she 
showed it. 

“‘T’ll be going to meet Danny,” she said as she went out. 
Her backward glance held no encouragement for her dis- 
consolate parents. 

They looked at each other helplessly. 

““T’m not so sure about the beneficence of this coming 
marriage,”’ said Derieux. 

“Oh, dear, she makes me so unhappy,”’ said her mother. 
*‘T don’t see what the girl wants. It’s her dreadful way of 
talking. Danny treats it as a great joke. The more hor- 
rible her remarks the more he roars. I shudder to think of 
their married life—with no brake anywhere on Rachel’s 


tongue. But then—they’re really congenial. He likes her 
singing, and I’m sure he has the best stable in the county. 
And you know what a crank she is about a horse.” 

Derieux remarked that there was a little more to mar- 
riage than singing and horses. Perhaps, with a man Rachel 
really loved, or loved in a different way, she might not be 
so talky or so cross. 

“Well,” said his wife shortly, ‘‘find the man, and 
find him before the fifteenth of September.” 

A queer match this, thought Derieux, a mocking 
bird and a jockey. He wished he had the money to 
take Rachel around the world, to show her the excite- 
ments and the delights of life. But he was helpless. 
He went away to write the letter. And his wife, left 

alone, wept a little more. The sum of her 
trials seemed unbearable. 

Rachel, after she left 
them, went up to her 
room, where she stood 
in the middle of the 
floor, thinking. She 
had acquired this habit 
of sullen reverie since 
she had begun to worry 
about her life. Not 
being able to act, she 
thought. 

Some girls, had they 
worn Rachel’s engage- 
ment ring, would have 
thought themselves too 
lucky for words. 
Rachel, who wanted 
something else, had 
taken Danny beeause 
he was nice and his 
money was alluring. 
Whether, after she was 
married tohim, Danny, 
or any husband, would 
put up with the trouble 
of making a concert 
singer out of a wife, she 
doubted. For that was 
what Rachel wanted to 
be—not a wife, but a 
world-acclaimed con- 
tralto. 

Yet Danny, as much 
as he loved her, would 
kill her singing., He 
thought it tophole that 
she sang in such a rip- 
ping way; he had rebuilt a billiard room into a music room, 
had bought for her a piano lovelier than Rachel had ever 
dreamed of having. He would like her to sing there, set 
off like a great playing doll—for which Danny had made 
a setting. Lovely, but a blind alley. Singing like an angel 
in a niche was not for a voice which ached to let itself 
loose into the world. 

Danny was an engaging, irresponsible young man. He 
had been casually to Harvard, he had gone to the war, 
where as an aviator he had seen a lot of flying, and a great 
deal of Paris after the Armistice. After the war he had 
come home. His father had died, and the amount of 
money he had come into was overwhelming. He had gone 
around the world to get over the shock, and had returned 
with a string of Arabian horses. He told his mother that 
he intended to save for America the genus Equus. He 
was going to live for the turf. 

His mother was frantic. She welcomed his sudden pas- 
sion for Rachel, whose ancestors would have cut hers. 
However, there was nothing snobbish about Rachel and 
she was a snare after Danny’s taste. There was something 
Oriental about her dark beauty, something veiled and yet 
distinct, like the women in Persian miniatures. She vital- 
ized him and made everything he did more exciting. Some- 
times she hurt him awfully when she was in a mood. But 
what a witch she was on a horse! 

“Oh, you,” she said to him one day, 
cause I show off your horses!” 

Why didn’t he love her well enough to want her to show 
off her voice? No, he wanted the effect of her all to himself, 
so that when he came in at night and saw her at his 
exquisite piano, her body swaying like a slender moth be- 
tween the candles, he could enjoy the fierce ecstasy of pos- 
session—which endures so much longer than love. She was 
artist enough to know exactly what it was about her that 
pleased his singularly fastidious eye. 


The Great 
Frances 


“‘you like me be- 


II 


HE little clock on her mantle struck twelve. In a flash 
she threw off her thoughts and changed with them her 
frock. In a few minutes she was off, down the stairs, out 
into the summer sunlight on the gravel roadway, where the 
family car stood waiting for her. . 
She was sick of this old car. As she jammed i in the clutch 
and slid down the curving roadway from the house to the 
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state road, she thought of the fun she would have driyjy 
Danny’s motors—if she married him. As if she were n 
as good as married to him, with a list made out fort 
wedding announcements and her mother stewing about t] 
wedding supper. 

Danny was in the paddock, perched on a white railin 
when she drove down the grassy lane. As she stopped tl 
car he waved at her nonchalantly, as if she were a passi) 
neighbor, and went on talking to the little bow-legg 
Englishman, Darrow, who had charge of his stable. Da 
row was talking with his usual excitement, pointing fir 
one finger in the air—so help me, God—and then anoth 
over his shoulder. They talked with awful seriousness; y 
all that bothered them was the planking in a stable ort 
best way of shoeing a horse. Horses—horses—horses 
these were their gods. 

She sat there five minutes before Danny gave a final n 
and Darrow touched his cap. 

“Hello, old pie-face,” said Danny, in the sotto vocal 
lover. “I thought you had abandoned me.” = % 

Rachel smiled. ‘‘Not yet,” she said. . 

“This afternoon,”’ he said, ‘‘we’ll take a couple of plu 
and go to the farm. I’ve got to see a man about the 4 
pens. How’s that for a big afternoon?”’ 

Danny’s ideas of showing her a good time delighted h 
‘Priceless,’ she said. 

“At three, Darrow,” 
car over the door. 

“T wish you’d learn to open doors,’ said Rachel. 

“Why?” said Danny. ‘“‘What good are they open 
And he slid down into the seat beside her, put his ar 
around her, drew her to him and kissed her on the ly 

With her hands she pushed gently away from him. 

“Don’t, don’t, Danny,’’ she whispered. “Darrow — 

“Oh, he’s gone; gone long ago.’ 7 

And leaning over he kissed her again, hard and fierce 
For a second she looked at him with strange terrorized ey 
eyes he didn’t know. i 

“Rachel, what’s the matter?”’ tt 

He drew her to him again. But she only stared at hi 
as if she were seeing him for the first time. In her di 
eyes, with their tiny fiery pupils, there was fright. Wy 

“Rachel, Rachel, don’t look at me like that.” ‘ 

She went limp in his arms, but wriggled free. Th 
could be no hurting Danny. 

“Tt’s nothing,’ she said; 
about.” 

“But you’re crying, darling.”” He turned her fa 
him, but she wrenched it away. | 

““Don’t,’’ she cried. 

And starting the car she turned down the grassy r 
way into the main drive to Danny’s house. He looked 
plexedly at her. She was too much for him, beyou d 
powers to amuse and hold. He was in terror lest she ¥ 
not have him. 

Suddenly she turned to smile at him. He looked ai 
enigmatically. One smile will not bewitch the future. 
her hand stole out to him on the leather seat, and he clas! 
it in his own. For the present, he thought, so 1 | 
comfort. " 

Danny left her at the door of the great Georgiar | 
which Mrs. Dennison had built fifteen years ago, when| 
awoke to the fact that her husband’s millions demande | 
background of grandeur. With the gesture of a doy 
she was giving the house to her son at his marriage, bt 
long as it stood her conquering self would linger v ith 
Chaste, faultless, tremendous, it crowned the hill | 
dominated the landscape, even as Mrs. Dennison cro 
and dominated committee meetings. There was no geti 
away from that house, even as there was no getting a) 
from its creator. 

There was, Rachel thought, as she sat waiting in the 
drawing-room, little chance for her personality in | 
mansion. Mrs. Dennison had impeccable taste; she pil 
period furniture as flawlessly as she chose chairmen. | 
decorator could foist a fake upon her. Her efficienay 
conquered art. What she had done would remain a 
she bought the best, would endure for ages. 

The door of the morning room opened, letting ow 
sound of a typewriter, the boom of Mrs. Dennison’ 

“Those circulars, Miss Entwistle, must go out b 
The list for the sub-a series is in the second drawer. 
lorgnette! Thank you; so good of you.’ 

With all her masterful ability she could never lea 
room without forgetting something. Rachel thougiil 
did it deliberately, because she liked people to run af 

As she came pounding swiftly down the hall Rac 
limply and went to the door. 

“Good morning,”’ she said sweetly, all her resilien 

“Ah, there, my dear,”’ said Danny’s mother, who 
vital spark was so tremendous that she never o 
Rachel’s dying out. ‘‘Nice to have you.” She kis 
intensely on the cheek. She never really kissed Ré 
she kissed in her image herself and her son. “Ye 
lovely color this morning. I’m so glad I used the g1 
and tans in thisroom. They suit you. That dreadf 
Nichols—you know, the bishop’s niece—wanted me t 
gray and cherry in the chintz. Frightful! If Dan 


1 
yelled Danny, climbing into t 


“it’s nothing to be : 
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arried a blonde! But he didn’t. I was justified in quar- 
ling with her. My dear, don’t ever do things for the 
competent.” , 

: “Unless their uncles are important,” said Rachel. ‘I 
ppose some people have to be catered to.’’ 

“Oh, well,’”’ went on Mrs. Dennison, who affected sim- 
icity in a tailored frock of white silk striped with grass 
een, “‘we all know the bishop—a dear man and so strict 
yout keeping down that incense crowd, the saintliest 

‘son, but without a grain of common sense. He was in the 
itches of that Boston architect until Istepped in. Can you 
iagine a Gothic parish house next to a Tudor church?” 
That sort of thing must happen in Europe.” 

‘Mrs. Dennison never listened. 

\“Well, it’s going along splendidly now, and of course I 
‘nted to do something for the bishop’s niece.’ She 
iglected to add that she had maneuvered the contract to 
New York firm, one of whose members had married her 
ond cousin’s daughter. ‘How she gets along in this 
vrld I can’t imagine. She’s absolutely incoherent.” 

“She calls a spade a spade to me,’ protested Rachel. 
‘\nd she’s doing well enough. She and that Mrs. Taintor 
}ve a shop on Sixty-eighth Street with little potted 
(es in front, and she just got a five-thousand-dollar fee 
[> doing over the house of a rich banker. She changed it 
fm Sheraton to Florentine. They’re much more comfort- 
ple. She says the Oriental mind has nightmares in a four- 
rster bed.” 

Mrs. Dennison looked at the girl curiously. ‘“That’s 
hing to do with the facts. Mrs. Nichols may be making 
yney repay 99 

Rachel waited. 

'‘—— put she’s not doing right. Her husband He 
\“Why, he’s a perfect bum!” cried Rachel. ‘‘She was 


gdheran away. As soon asshe can she’s going to divorce 
ia. I call her lucky. They stopped loving each other 
rs ago.” 

This time Mrs. Dennison looked at her prospective 

lighter as if the girl were mad. “Love isn’¢ all that 


“is in marriage, my dear,”’ she said warningly. 
‘ 


Isn’t it? Well, it’s all that should count.”’ 


She walked to the window uncertainly, her throat chok- 
ing. Ugh, these old women! As if to mock her, she saw 
Danny’s figure coming across the lawn, his sandy hair 
glinting in the sun. He saw her, waved a hand and smiled. 
She lifted a hand like a dummy figure, but she did not 
smile back. Who was she to rush to the defense of marriage 
for love? 

They went in to lunch. The long windows opened out on 
a green terrace, which dropped down to a garden. It was 
a lovely room; the paneling and the furniture had been 
brought over from the old English manor of a bankrupt 
family and the distinction of age and graceful living still 
lingered. 

Mrs. Dennison, albeit she believed in the discipline of 
the flesh, lived in state. The taking of food at her table 
took on the solemnity of a ritual; two severe, faultless 
menservants made a livelihood serving her with lean meat 
and gluten bread. 

She towered at the end of the table, eating little with the 
air of eating much, her wide-set pale blue eyes fixed now 
on her servants, now on her children, now on an evasive 
leaf of lettuce on her plate. Incessantly she talked. It 
seemed to Rachel that Mrs. Dennison, the instant she 
reached heaven, would call the angels into committee 
meeting. 

“The response has been splendid,’’ she intoned; she 
was talking about the coming County Agricultural Ex- 
hibit. “‘Mrs. Jordan has had three hundred and forty-five 
entries for the Jelly Booth. And the governor has written 
that he will come down to sit on the Produce Board.” 

“That salt fish!’’ snorted Danny, who had to his moth- 
er’s horror been moodily eating slice after slice of cold beef. 
“A lot he knows about vegetables. You ought to exhibit 
him on his own platform—Prize A. Grapefruit Allecomers 
Open Entries. I’d give him the platinum ribbon.” 

“Danny, the governor’s an experienced farmer. 
fruit orchards are the best in the state. Just because 

“Yes, just because. He sets himself up as a white lily, 
going around talking to the women about the dens of 
thieves at the races. He makes me shiver. He’s a hypo- 
crite. Old man Truxton told me he used to go to Saratoga 


His 


” 


all the time before he began to mix his politics with virtue. 
Let him gaze on your vegetables and your jellies, but keep 
him away from my horses. They’d go lame from nervous 
depression.” 

If Rachel could have reached his foot with hers she 
would have kicked him; but there was nothing chummy 
about Mrs. Dennison’s dining table—its dignity demanded 
isolation. She gave him a look from under a tilted eyebrow. 

“T never did like that man,” she reénforced him, like 
Bliicher at Waterloo, “since the time he made such a row 
at Linda’s wedding because the waiter dropped a péche 
bombe on his shoulder. He never noticed that I got a good 
half of it.’ 

“You’re right,” nodded Danny. ‘I remember. Right 
over the front of that tan chiffon. Gosh, what a man! I 
hear he wants to be ambassador. Well, me and my stable 
and my wife and my horses—we don’t vote for him. He’ll 
have to trust to the Morality League.” 

“Danny,” his mother put in, “you owe him a certain 
respect.” 

“Oh, I'll respect him—if he keeps out of sight. He’ll 
never come to this house.” 

This was serious. Mrs. Dennison had asked the governor 
to lunch. It increased her sense of manorial importance to 
entertain personages, no matter how dumb. 

“Don’t be silly, Danny. He was your father’s friend, 
and an even better friend of Mr. Derieux’s.”’ 

“Daddy doesn’t like him now,’ countered Rachel mali- 
ciously. “‘He’s so uncomfortably upright in his later years.” 

Mrs. Dennison could have pulled the girl’s ears. There 
was an elusive combustion between these two, igniting 
them against her. 

It was not quite what she had expected from this 
match. Instead of molding Danny, this uncontrollable 
girl seemed to set him off. She changed the subject. 

“Rachel,” she said, ‘‘you’ve hardly touched your salad. 
You never stop, and you never eat. If I were Danny I 
shouldn’t allow it.”’ 

“Allow what?’’ said Danny still defensively. ‘‘ You 
don’t want the girl to get fat, do you? Being a slat is half 


her charm.”’ (Continued on Page 70) 


4 ““you Need a Woman Who, Without Your Knowing it, Will Get You So Excited About the Canning Factory That You'll Give Up Racing”’ 
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E HAVE been 
thinking since 
1914 mostly of 


Europe. The perennial 
debate on what our for- 
eign policy shall be— 
isolation or codpera- 
tion—suggests Europe 
always as the premise 
of controversy. Those 
who bid the United 
States Government to 
exercise an aggressive 
diplomacy across the 
Atlantic impatiently 
describe anything else 
as selfish, shortsighted 
and even timid. Those 
who oppose.the utter- 
ance of asoothing word 
to Europe declaim 
loudly about tradition’s 
fateful limits. 

Both viewpoints are 
only five years old— 
they are based on what 
has happened since the 
Armistice. Yet during 
that brief interval no 
nation has been able as 
yet to formulate a pol- 
icy that has been much 
more than practical op- 
portunism born of in- 
ternal political strife or 
the external pressure of 
economic force. 

Five years in a world of five thousand years! Sixty 
months out of a nation’s one hundred and forty-seven 
years of history! And yet there are people ready to con- 
demn American policy as inconsistent and shortsighted. 

One hundred years is a fairer basis for comparison. Just 
a century ago last month, President Monroe issued his 
famous doctrine forbidding European nations from inter- 
fering with the political independence or territorial sov- 
ereignty of the nations in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was America’s first real foreign policy. How has it been 
observed? Has it been selfishly applied as against Ku- 
rope and in favor of the United States? Has this coun- 
try sought commercial privileges, for instance, in Central 
and South America for itself which it was unwilling other 
nations in the world should have? Have there been con- 
quest, abuse of power, interference with the development 
of the various republics—have we stunted their growth and 
exploited their resources? 

The true test, indeed, of American foreign policy will 
not be found in what we have done or failed to do as yet in 
Europe. It will be found in the policies and acts of Admin- 
istrations, Republican and Democratic, in the last one 
hundred years in the western half of the world. 

As if in fitting climax to the centenary of the Monroe 
Doctrine, the last ten years have been full of develop- 
ments and the last three years have been rich in achieve- 
ment. The United States is today closer to her neighbors of 
the western world, a better friend and a more trusted asso- 
ciate than she ever has been. 
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Good Will Toward Latin-America 


ASY enough, you will say, in a part of the world where the 

United States is the most powerful, the most wealthy. 
Yet it is a fact that while our motives are not even ques- 
tioned in the Old World, they have been questioned in the 
New World. Our power is respected but its misuse is not 
feared in European countries. Yet the power of the United 
States has been feared in Latin-America—and miscon- 
strued. 

Hate and suspicion, doubt and distrust, all the elements 
that make so many Americans shrink from contact with 
European diplomacy, are reproduced proportionately in 
this hemisphere. Resources of untold value are here to 
quarrel about. There is a crack in the earth emitting oil all 
the way from the wells of Wyoming and Oklahoma down 
through Central and South America. Minerals abound in 
quantities still beyond estimate. The nations are in vary- 
ing stages of civilization—some as far advanced as we think 
we are—notably Argentina, Brazil and Chile; others, like 


The American Delegation to the Fifth Pan-American Conference at Santiago, Chile. Left to Right—Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
of the Pan:American Union; George E. Vincent, Frank B. Kellogg, Henry P. Fletcher, Secretary Hughes, Senator Atlee 
Pomerene, Willard Saulsbury, F. C. Partridge and William Eric Fowler 


Haiti, still-as far behind as the nations being administered 
by mandates from the League of Nations. 

Newspaper headlines keep the minds of the American 
people concentrated on Europe. But the United States 
Government, whether its Administration be Republican or 
Democratic, keeps its thought on this hemisphere with a 
consistency that is as traditional as our form of govern- 
ment itself. 

The late President Harding felt uncertain at times about 
American policy toward Europe. But he felt no such 
hesitancy about the peoples to the north and south of us. 
He gave impulse to a series of diplomatic moves many of 
which are in process of evolution, some of which may take 
decades more to achieve, but all of which when pieced 
together give a better perspective on the disinterestedness, 
unselfishness and practical humanitarianism of the United 
States of America than anything we have tried to do in 
the Old World. 

Mr. Harding had just been elected when he made a visit 
to the Canal Zone and got a first-hand impression of the 
diplomatic situation in the region of the Caribbean. He felt 
that he should concentrate on the Western Hemisphere. 
He longed to visit every part of it; he dreamed a dream of 
usefulness in this part of the world rather than in the Old 
World. He did go to Alaska—no other President of the 
United States had ever gone there. He deliberately arranged 
for a stop in Canada and made a significant speech at Van- 
couver on the relations between the United States and its 
northern neighbor. Had he survived his trip along the 
Pacific Coast he would have gone through the Panama 
Canal and touched at Porto Rico and possibly Cuba. To 
him the idea of stepping across the border of Mexico and 
clasping the hand of the newly recognized president would 
have had a special appeal. 

What has happened in Latin-America in the last few 
years must be examined as a single piece of diplomacy to 
appreciate its true meaning. For the Harding-Hughes 
policies have embraced action of an affirmative character 
in almost every country to the south of us. Colombia’s 
wrongs were redressed. The friendly influence of the United 
States brought to the arbitration stage the controversy 
over the two provinces of Tacna and Arica, which origi- 
nally belonged to Peru, but which Chile obtained after her 
war with Peru—an Alsace-Lorraine situation in this hemi- 
sphere that has had its ramifications in nearly every foreign 
office in the North and South American continents for forty 
years. Central America has been seething in discord. The 
Dominican Republie’s numerous revolutions had led to 
American military occupation from which the Harding 
Administration finally arranged a withdrawal, Haiti is as 
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| 
yet on probation; 
American marines, ‘| 
this writing, still stan! 
guard in Nicaragu| 
But the United Stati! 
has proved its anxiel/ 
to get out of both cow)’ 
tries. Financial diffieu! 
ties have beset near} 
all the republics to tl} 
south. Through tl 
good offices of the D) 
partment of State lar; 
sums have been a) 
vanced to these cou} 
tries by North Ame 
ican banking houses. 
Central American co! 
ference has just giv 
the smaller countries 
set of treaties with pr. 
visions as progressi) 
and forward-looking} 
will be found anywhe| 
in the modern wo1 
today. Mexico has be} 
recognized and the Pa 
American family is 1 
united once more. | 
Take the map of t] 
half of the globe, fre 
Alaska to Patagon 
and as the eyes trave} 
the two continents t 
white lines of peacea 
stability are found 
have been strengther 
nearly everywhere by the United States Governme 
Gray spots there are, and one or two of even darker sha 
but the objective is everywhere the same—the expositi 
of the heart of Uncle Sam, not his saber. | 
Curiously enough, that last statement will be ch 
lenged. Readers inside the United States may agree W 
it, but not so outside. Indeed any attempt to discuss | 
diplomacy or relations of the North and South Ameri¢ 
continents must be broader than the view which the ay| 
age American takes of the lofty purposes of his own Gi 
ernment. It is necessary to admit at the outset that’ 
high opinion we have of ourselves is not shared by othe 
and when anyone takes the trouble to look at things fr 
the other fellow’s viewpoint, some real advance can) 
made toward mutual understanding. 


i 


The Monroe Doctrine 


HE first characteristic of the United States Gove 
ment’s policy toward its neighbors at the momen i 
willingness to ascertain and appraise without prejud 
what Central and South America think of the United Sta} 
Until that was considered worth knowing, no start coul¢é 
made. , 
Say what we will of the Monroe Doctrine, for insta 

it has not meant in Spanish-America what it has mean 
us. Before the European War diverted world thoughil 
could be said without exaggeration that during the } 
fifty or sixty years there was hardly a gathering of di} 
mats, formal or informal, representing the nations soi 
of the Rio Grande but that the discussion turned as to Wi 
the Monroe Doctrine really meant and what mischievé 
interpretations could be derived from it. 
Without making invidious comparisons it would apy! 
that the Covenant of the League of Nations has stirrec! 
in the last few years no greater controversy as to the if 
meaning of plain English words than has the simple de# 
ration of President Monroe a hundred years ago. 
records of congressional debates, the discussions in At 
ican newspapers, will hardly reflect any such widespi# 
interest. But what we have for generations consid 
perfectly clear and settled has been rankling in the m® 
of the peoples to the south of us. Suspicions have !# 
superimposed upon suspicions, and from the original |@ 
trine, which was designed to keep European nations fa 
adding territory or directly or indirectly setting up t 
governmental systems in the Western Hemisphere, ! 
whole controversy has swerved to the question of vé 
encroachments on its neighbors might be practiced by! 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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ART WARID VV FLUTE  saihttybcing settled, some- 


very narrow escape. At least 
we thought he had until Ar- 
buthnot upspake. Arbuthnot was a little sulky about his grizzly. 
“Oh, I say,’’ he protested, “you aren’t indorsing this bally rot 
about a lion’s being really dangerous! Why, I know a chap 
in Rhodesia who thinks nothing at all of potting them 
as one would snipe!”’ 
So it went. We couldn’t have any justifiable excite- 
ment at all. By the end of an hour we were 
getting apologetic about shooting such benevo- 
lent and pathetically harmless creatures as 
buffalo, bear, tiger, elephants or lions. It was 
as if one were to shoot mud hens, sitting, 
with a cylinder-bore ten gauge. It looked 
as jf we would have to go back to grouse 
shooting. Then up spoke a little man, a 
stranger in the corner. 
“What is dangerous game?” he inquired. 
“Give us a definition.” 
“Carl Akeley says it is a result of the 
mighty-hunter complex,”’ snapped Ed- 
wards, who had but a moment before 
slain a fine Mongolian tiger, only to 
have it turned into a sort of alley-cat 
episode by Calkin’s superior knowledge. 
“He didn’t say quite that,’ I objected. 
“He said most —or many—exciting hunt- 
ing yarns were the result of the mighty- 
hunter complex. The first time I saw 
Akeley he looked like a ghost and could 
hardly lift his hand—result of getting caught 
between the ground and the forehead of an 
elephant. He was badly crushed. The only 
reason he wasn’t flattened completely was that 
the elephant’s tusks ran against underground 
rock, and the elephant went away with the im- 
pression he had done a complete job.” 
“Dangerous game,”’ defined Gatling carefully, ‘is that 
which will fight back ——” 
“A rat will fight back if you corner him,” interposed 
Arbuthnot sourly. 
- and which can seriously injure or kill the hunter,” 
finished Gatling coldly. 


. 
| SMALL band of us were 
\' engaged industriously in 
shooting quantities of both 
yall and large game in the world’s 
y best hunting grounds. Tens of thousands of ducks, grouse, 
We deer, moose, bear, lions, tigers and whiffle-eared wombats 
tve been killed there with the greatest precision; and 
y; the bags continue to come in as heavy as ever. It 
1 wonderful place. The veriest tyro there gets his 
flit. I refer to the smoking compartment of a 
Ellman car. 
‘As the night went on we intrepid hunters grew 
}der. We turned our attention to hair-raising 
yventure—our own and others’. We disposed 
ithe enormous heaps of ruffed grouse we 
i been snap-shooting in the blackthorn 
jumps of Michigan and prattled of dan- 
fous game. But now we ran into diffi- 
ie. We had heretofore behaved our- 
ves with punctilious field courtesy. 
¥ one shot at the other man’s bird. 
4t here entered a spirit of dissension. 
\5uthnot was allowed his fatal shot at 
) charging grizzly all right enough 
jhout interference; but when the 
inarch of the mountains lay dead at 
‘feet, he was informed politely by an 
horitative voice that grizzlies are not 
(lly formidable. 
‘Except in rare and unusual cireum- 
taces, the grizzly bear is an eater of such 
igs as ants,” stated Gatling didactically. 
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His Majesty the Lion 


Gatling instructed us for some time on grizzly bears, 


in which subject he was fully informed. We saw clearly All Set, With a Ten-Dollar Dog 
at last that the grizzly was good enough as a pet for very 


small children; but that beyond the age of five, say, it O I TOLD them the story of Del Devendorf, as fol- 


would really be better for the little fellow’s manly devel- lows: “‘Del Devendorf ranged the Michigan forests in 
opment to let him romp with something rougher—a the days when there were Michigan forests, and there 
Pekingese or a whiffet pup. were still more white-tailed deer than hunters, and laws 

“Where have you had your best grizzly shooting?” as to dogs and does and such things were not. Del had 
someone asked Gatling at last. bought himself a dog. It was a powerful dog, so highly 


“Oh, I’ve never shot any,” said he; “I’ve never hap- touted by the vender that Del had paid an unprecedented 
pened to be in grizzly country. But I’ve made a very price—ten dollars. He was most eager to try him out. 
exhaustive study of their habits.” For some time he found no opportunity. Not that deer 
were scarce or that Del 
had bad hunting luck. 
Quite the contrary. 
Deer were abundant 
and Del killed many of 
them for the lumber 
camps; but it just so 
happened thathe kilied 
them all very dead. 
Dogs in that country 
were not used for 
coursing deer—it was 
all still-hunting—but 
were useful to trail and 
bring down any that 
might be merely 
wounded. At last, one 
day, Del hit a fine buck, 
but without bringing it 
down; and by chance 
the animal ran into a 
V-shaped tangle of 
down timber from 
which it could not es- 
cape. Here was a fine 
chance to train the 
dog. 

“Del leaned his rifle 
against a stump, ran 
in and seized the deer 
by the horns. 

“*Take him, Tige!’ 
he called. 


(Continued on 
A MontheOld Lion's First Hunting Lesson Page 64) 
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Is long and horrid 
2's are primarily in- 
ed not as weapons 
' fense but to dig for 
bile bugs. His dis- 
Ne so far from 

g aggressive, is 
ii and moderately 
ving of affront and 
Tng. When dis- 
lied, his habit is to 
ulownhill. I do not 
bt that he was 
ly following this 
t, and that if our 
d Arbuthnot had 
above him on the 
itain—or even on 
‘el with him—he 
Id have seen 
ly that the crea- 
so far from charg- 
vas in reality try- 
his best to get 
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ITTING in 
S Cardell’s an- 

tique store 
Francis Jammes 
was conscious that 
his throat hurt 
him more than 
commonly. The 
street outside the 
broad show win- 
dow—it was filled 
with the dull glim- 
mer of pewter ar- 
ranged on a piece 
of old blue bro- 
cade—held the 
gray cold light of 
November; and the 
weather, Jammes 
concluded, was re- 
sponsible for his 
discomfort, his 
pain. 

Cardell gazed at 
him sharply. 
“Your throat is 
bad again,’’ he 
said with the air 
of an accusation. 
Francis Jammes 
admitted that it 
was, perhaps, sen- 
sitive. ‘‘ Well, any- 
how, you have a 
new decent over- 
coat,’ the dealer 
proceeded. “I’m 
coming up to your 
rooms to see what 
you did there—if 
they are even 
fairly comfortable. 
I can’t understand 
why you make so 
much trouble for 
your friends.” 

Jammes inti- 
mated that his 
friends very largely 
made the trouble 
for themselves. 

“And you are so damned ungrateful.’ 

“The truth is, you’re a nuisance.” 

“T suppose we are.’”’ Cardell’s voice was satirical. ‘Yes, 
you must be right. Particularly about me. I ought to buy 
my own overcoats, in other words. And I think I will; 
I do, fora fact. As itis, I’m a little tired of always having 
to keep an eye on you, and God knows George Meadows 
must be. It’s different about women. Mrs. North won’t 
mind what you say to her A 

“T got thirteen hundred for the curly-maple lowboy,” 
Jammes interrupted him. 

Cardell replied, “‘You say you did! Well, that is from 
one extreme to the other. It used to be you were insulted 
if anyone called you a dealer, and now it might be the 
dealers Thirteen hundred. From Chicago?” 

“Tt had Spanish feet.” 

“Pennsylvania Dutch would have been more appro- 
priate—at that price. Oh, yes; I near forgot—there is 
something I want you to do for me; you must. I’ve got to 
go down to Georgia—I’ll be away a week anyhow; Gail is 
in Vermont, and you are to keep an eye on things here.” 


Francis Jammes at once said that it couldn’t be thought . 


of. ‘‘Why, all that nonsense on the price tags! I haven’t 
an idea what they are. I can’t read hieroglyphics.” 

“‘Y’m glad you can’t; I don’t want you to know one of 
’em. Not after what you got for your lowboy. I'll just 
ask you to price the whole place over again, and I wish I 
could stay away a year.” 

But no, Jammes wouldn’t consider taking the responsi- 
bility of Cardell’s stock. Then Cardell, never a patient 
man, did actually lose his temper. 

“‘T ean hire someone, certainly,’ he admitted; ‘‘and pay 
them fifteen per cent for robbing me. It wouldn’t occur to 
you that you might be a help to me, because you never, by 
any chance, think of anyone but yourself. You’ve rotted 
into a state of solitary selfishness. You’ve got spandrels 
and stretchers and mortise and tenons instead of blood 
and sympathy and bones.” 

“But I’d be wretched selling your things,” Francis 
Jammes hurriedly protested. ‘“‘I couldn’t dodge an issue 
or take care of the insane questions. Everyone knows I’m 
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She Produced a Letter Which, Jammes Saw at Once, Was From Cardell 


supposed to be too disagreeable for use in a store. I’d 
insult your best customer.” 

“Tf you do,”’ Cardell answered, “if you can, I mean, if 
you remotely conceive of anything that would insult him, 
I'll give it all to you.” 

“And the women! Why, it’s nonsense.” 

“The fault with you is that you haven’t any psychology; 
you think because you’re celebrated for being unpleasant 
that people won’t deal with you, when the truth is that’s 
why they do. Can you name any of the big collectors who 
haven’t come after you, and come back? Is there a dealer 
you can mention who doesn’t, when he has the chance, try 
to make you talk to him? And about women—you make 
me sick. You might be a—a—I don’t know what, by the 
way they hang around. Old and young. I saw that girl 
who had been in Spain collecting all summer. And I know 
more too—did she or didn’t she ask you to go to Palm 
Beach and help her with the Escurial or the Prado, or 
whatever they’re building down there?” 

“T’m not familiar with Spanish furniture,” Jammes in- 
directly replied. 

“Nor with Spanish feet, I suppose,’ Cardell went on. 
“T’m leaving Monday.” 

“T can’t do it, Cardell.”’ 

“There are one or two things you ought to know. Mrs. 
Matton is one. She’s collecting pewter, and away now, 
but we’ll keep this window till she’s back. Then she’ll 
sweep in like the Johnstown Flood. You must tell her that 
all the pewter was held until she had a chance at it—if 
anything is sold out of the window put another piece 
back—because she thinks she has a first right to all the 
pewter that was everrun. It’s harmless and I let her idea 
pay for itself. One thing too: Mrs. Matton thinks she 
knows American pewter from English, and it’s American 
she’s after. Let her explain it to you. I have a thousand 
times—without charging her much. 

“ And Thomas Veit will be in too. He inherited a dining 
room in Duncan Phyfe, and it ruined him for the ordinary 
purposes of living. He’ll stand for half an hour looking at 
an English Empire table, and at last tell you that it was 
very good, it nearly took him in, but it wasn’t Phyfe. Try 
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to be disappointe: 
Jammes; it’s han 
but I’ve manage 
to for ten years, 
don’t know wh 
one of the thin; 
you just do. 

“A lot of m 
customers yo 
understand bett 
than I do, an 

- they’ll be delight: 
to see you, parti 
ularly after hea 
ing you say vi 
weren’t a deal 
for so long. Bi 
there is one yi 
may throw out, 
it will help to 1 
lieve your fee 
ings — Mrs. Ma 
fail. She’s a pa 
of society, whe 
ever the hell th 
is, but she’s 
dealer mainly, 
a kind. She bu 
things now a 
then, she giy 
whatever it is 
fetching history 
if it’s a chair 
stood in Steph 
Girard’s countit 
house—and har 
it on one of } 
friends for a swi 
advance. Jamm| 
you rememb' 
Mrs. Royer.” C! 
dell sighed; | 
hand madea re: 
iniscent movemi) 
toward straight; 
ing his necktie. | 

“Yes,” Jamni 
admitted, “TI. 
She was wi 
enough, but Li 
stamm, the fell) 

who did her cabinetwork—there was a genius. Do }| 

recall the motive, the double scrolling, that ran throu! 
his carvings?” 

Cardell replied decidedly that he didn’t. “If she’d wi 
in here right now,” he declared, ‘‘and smile at me I det 
know what I wouldn’t do. What she saw in that Se- 
dinavian HH 

“T’m amazed at you,” Francis Jammes announ¢; 
“you're talking like a boy in college, and your hair is wh». 
It isn’t even gray. We’re old men, Cardell.”’ 


” 


Francis Jammes’ appearance, very promptly on Monij 
morning, in charge of Cardell’s store, though it was vj 
much against Jammes’ inclination, was not entirely 
pleasant; in reality, he was filled with an unaccustor! 
and exhilarating feeling of anticipation. He was de? 
mined to do as surprisingly well for Cardell as possi’ 
The dealer, Francis Jammes realized, through a long ped 
of years, in an abrupt manner which hid most of his inti 
had done a great deal for him. He actually had! i 
reflection a little disturbed Jammes; he had though? 
himself as a purely solitary and independent being, w!! 
now he gathered that without his knowledge, against! 
wish really, a number of people had benefited him. | 

He didn’t like it, he assured himself, for the simple } 
son that he didn’t like people. There was no doubil 
that—neither people nor their furniture. But, his mi 
moved slowly, reluctantly, some were better than otks 
Mrs. North, for example; and, yes—Cardell. That, 
ever, was a conclusion, an admission of weakness 
would never get from him. i, 

Old age, he added, was ruining his metal; he was I 
like—like pewter. 

Before he allowed Edwin, Cardell’s colored man, to 
the store to the public, Jammes made a quick but ski 
survey of its principal contents. There was a bow-l 
Windsor writing chair original on rockers, with a dri 
under the seat, and no restoration. It would be b 
without the rockers, yet they had always been pres} 
Two hundred and fifty dollars, he decided. A maple! 
boy, in the Queen Anne style, with the correct, if m 
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jlied, brasses he thought of in the terms of three hundred 
ars. The sun carvings were uncommonly good—three 
idred and seventy-five dollars! A set of twelve rat- 
ed silver spoons—they were English; no, more probably 
h; the marks were practically obliterated—ought to be 
‘th two hundred dollars at least. And then he came on 
a service in Worcester china, by Barr, Flight and Barr, 
the period through which that particular and familiar 
i name carried the Worcester Works he couldn’t recall. 
- did he have any just idea of their value. However, he 
w where he could find out, to the exact dollar, after 
ig treated to an amount of very pleasant humor. 

‘hen he turned to the window, to the pewter. Pewter 
| advanced amazingly in price, he knew; and it might 
shat his conception of values was that of the year be- 
. Hewouldadd, Jammes decided, one hundred per cent 
vhatever his instinctive judgment told him the prices 
ild be. American pewter, the fine quality, was natu- 
7 the most desirable. And oddments of facts, gathered 
nout conscious purpose through many years, returned 
‘nis assistance. 

ine pewter was correct for the first quality—more tin 
a lead, and all the copper the alloy of tin would hold. 
't, with time, took on an increasingly beautiful surface. 
i was the new name for it? Some foreign nonsense! 


‘na. The lead pewter was always dull and blue in color. 
pe qualities, really; he forgot what the middle one was 
xd, but the worst was trifle, trifle and sometimes ley- 
al. The hall-marks—but he was thinking of silver— 
she touch-marks, were usually lacking in the American 
ples. There had been no Pewterers’ Company in the 
srican Colonies, nor later in the United States. All this 
ie back to him swiftly, without effort; and, as the de- 
of his knowledge multiplied, his interest in the pewter 
g Cardell’s window, his affection for it, greatly ex- 
ed. An excellent homely metal in spite of its softness. 
hat else? There was sad ware and hollow ware, and the 
a flat, hammered—chargers and trenchers and 
3 


. His mind was occupied by a name, William Wills, 
(another, Parks Boyd—Philadelphia in the early nine- 
sth century. A Philadelphia museum. There was a 
i, more interesting, a woman—Charlotte, Charlotte 


Francis Jammes Wasn't Shocked. 
ul 


Somehow, to Him, the Tragedy Was Slight. 


Hero. Henry Shrimpton, too, far back of the others, in 
sixteen something. Probably Cardell had nothing by him. 

He became gradually aware of a figure beside him, wait- 
ing for speech, and he turned to find that it was Edwin. 
“Mr. Jammes,” he proceeded in a voice of the blandest 
conciliation, “I can stay right here and we can keep open 
while you go out to lunch.”’ In the pause that followed, a 
faint embarrassment overtook his assurance. 

“Well?” Jammes demanded. ‘What of that? Why 
not? But then, I won’t go out through the day. I eat no 
lunch.” 

Edwin’s uncertainty changed swiftly to a perceptible 
disappointment. “I thought all gentlemen went out to 
lunch,” he went on; “‘and I thought you’d be like Mr. 
Cardell, and give me a regular piece of money on what I 
sell.”’ 

- “Do you do much of that?”’ Francis Jammes asked. 

Edwin, in return, declared that he did a right smart of 
selling. Yes, sir. Yes, indeed! Then, Jammes instructed 
him, if he did happen to dispose of anything, the amount 
would be carefully noted and referred to Mr. Cardell for 
payment on his return. 

Edwin, moving abruptly, departed for the back of the 
store, with a muttered fear for gentlemen who took no 
better care of themselves than to omit lunch. Francis 
Jammes, again absorbed in pewter, proceeded to identify 
the various examples in the window. There were both pro- 
fane and church pewter, beakers and alms dishes and 
bowls, tankards and cans and porringers and chargers. 
There was a set of butter dishes, in a primitive pattern; a 
pair of mustard pots; pepper shakers, unusually tall and 
as nearly matched as could be found; canisters; tobacco 
boxes; an inkwell, with a very lovely sheen, on a circular 
plate of the metal; and a spice box. That was rare. 

Pewter had belonged to the countryside, to the farm- 
houses and log cabins; there it had served the purposes of 
the silver and porcelain of cities; and for that alone Fran- 
cis Jammes was specially attracted to it. Pewter porringers 
on a kitchen table, a stretcher table, of walnut. The farms 
had their own molds, made their own alloys; and there 
were tinkers tramping the summer roads with sets of molds, 
melting lead by the stone kitchen porches for a dozen of 


spoons. Tinkers with packs—the quiet roads in summer. 
Whitewashed villages and dusk. And supper under a 
hedge, below a cornfield, with the full moon, the rose- 
amber moon, floating above the distant shocks of corn. 
The smell of coffee in a battered can, the smoke of twist 
tobacco, and then, with the pack for a pillow, sleep. 


There wasn’t, actually, the press of customers Francis 
Jammes had looked for. At eleven no one at all had come 
into the store; and Jammes, fingering at intervals the woods 
and china and metals about him, explored the farther and 
more private reaches of the establishment. The packing 
and crating room, he discovered, was above and back, with 
a goods elevator commanding a wide entrance from an 
alley; the front was occupied by a room the contents of 
which brought a smile to his thin lips. It held what he 
recognized as Cardell’s mistakes; in reality, he told him- 
self, there were still some things below that should be 
moved up here. A corner washstand, veneered with ma- 
hogany and with brass feet, couldn’t have been earlier 
than eighteen sixty. 

Yet, when he descended to the store, this precise wash- 
stand was being subjected to a detailed thoughtful scrutiny 
by a short thick man with an air of the consequential. He 
asked at once where Cardell was; and when he heard that 
the dealer was away and Jammes in temporary charge, an 
expression of annoyance, as though his paramount impor- 
tance hadn’t been consulted, gathered on his face. He 
was, he asserted, particularly sorry that this was so. 

“Just now.” He indicated the stand. “When did that 
come in?” he asked. Jammes admitted indifferently that 
he didn’t know. ‘‘Unfortunate,”’ the other said, half aloud, 
evidently regarding Jammes in connection with that word. 
“T must explain to you,” he continued, in a voice combined 
of patience and instructiveness, ‘‘that I specialize in the 
furniture of Duncan Phyfe. He was a Scots cabinetmaker 
who came to New York toward the end of the eighteenth 
century and made furniture something like the French.” 
That, Jammes admitted, was interesting. ‘‘And I happen 
to have perhaps the finest known examples of his work— 
an entire dining room by Phyfe, including a bandbox table 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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ham Terminal Station was no more dark 
and gloomy than Mr. Epic Peters. That 
gentleman deposited an elderly maiden lady in 
Section 9, plastered a professional smile upon 
his ebony countenance and shuffled unhappily down the 


[hoe huge, cavernous shed of the Birming- 


aisle of the Pullman. In the geometric center of his tre- 
mendous palm lay something cold and round and hard. 
Once again on the platform, he opened his fingers and 
gazed with supreme and pessimistic disdain upon the 
financial offering of the spinster traveler. 

“One dime!’’ commented Epic bitterly. ‘One single 
measly dawg-gone terrible thin dime! An’ mebbe one mo’ 
dime when she gits off. The porterin’ business suttinly 
ain’t what it used to be.” 

He flicked a speck of dust from the silver service stripe 
which decorated the sleeve of his blue uniform jacket and 
meandered sadly down the platform to where sat the fat 
little porter in charge of the car for Atlanta passengers. 

““How’s tips, Joe?” 

The pudgy face beamed. 

“Pretty fair. One man give 
me a dollar. How they is with 
you?”’ 

“Terrible! Folks ain’t so loose 
with their change as they once 
was. Seems like when they goes 
to New Yawk they don’t make 
no ’lowance a-tall fo’ tips. I has 
got two dimes, one two-bit piece 
and one half dollar, an’ leavin’ 
time ain’t so long off.” Epic 
propped his elongated frame 
against the side of the Pullman. 
“Tell you the truff, Joe, Ise 
thinkin’ of applicatin’ myself 
into another distric’—Chicago 
or maybe Los Angeles.” 

Joesighed enviously. Seemed 
to him that successful men never 
were contented. Here was Epic 
Peters with one of the star 
through runs, and he was talking 
about transferring his efficient 
and engaging personality to 
other parts of the country. Two 
passengers appeared and Epic 
lurched slew-footedly away, 
leaving Joe staring raptly after 
him. Joe worshiped Mr. Peters. 
He knew that Epic was one of 
the star porters on the Southern 
system—a man with eight years 
of seniority behind him. 

“Anyways,” breathed Joe, 
“does porters like him get dis- 
allisfry, then maybe some day I 
gits me a chance to remove my- 
se’f off this pikin’ li’l’ Bummin’- 
ham-to-Atlanta run.” 

As Epic approached the two 
men who now stood gazing un- 
certainly at the silent Pullmans 
his eye lighted on the purple 
check which one of them held 
and a flash of interest crossed 
his features. Drawing-room, 
eh? Two men! The combination usually proved interest- 
ing financially. His face beamed as he approached them. 

‘“What space you gemmun got?” 

“Drawing-room to New York.” 

“Right this way, cap’ns; right this way. Gimme them 
grips.” 

They followed him down the aisle of the car. He flung 
open the drawing-room door and deposited their suitcases 
within. 

Then he ostentatiously busied himself with rearranging 
the soap and towels in the lavatory and in dusting the 
windows. One of the gentlemen appeared to comprehend 
that he was being hinted at. He thrust a dollar bill into 
the unreluctant hand of Mr. Peters. That colored gentle- 
man bowed profusely. 

“Thanky, cap’n. Does you gemmun want anything, 
just press the button an’ Ise with you soon as the echo 
comes. ’Tain’t fo’ nothin’ they calls me Hop Sure.” 

The men glanced at each other and smiled. One of them 
was very tall and rather thin, but with a pair of cold gray 
eyes which contained little of softness. The other was short 
and stout; but, too, there was something about the set of 
his jaw and the hunch of his rather broad shoulders which 
informed Epic that neither he nor his companion was a 
traveling man. 
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‘‘This is a Pretty Valuable Package. Very Valuable’”’ 


Hop Sure returned to the platform. Somehow, with the 
crinkle of the dollar bill still tickling his palm, the train 
shed seemed less empty and gloomy. His lips expanded 
and he hummed a few lines of a little song that was always 
more or less in evidence when he was not unpleased with 
the world: 

I plays my cards against my chest, 
I nusses all my chips; 

I never joke an’ Ise never broke,. 
*Cause Ise hell on gettin’ tips. 


A gentleman and his wife boarded the car and Hop Sure 
was enriched by another half dollar. The events of the 
past few moments had caused his spirits to soar considera- 
bly. No longer was he contemplating an immediate trans- 
fer to another Pullman district. That was Epic’s way— 
he was an extremist, inevitably either thrilled to the zenith 
of beatitude or wallowing in the nethermost depths of dank 
despair. 

After all, the portering profession had been rather un- 
lucrative recently, even on this choice run between Bir- 
mingham and New York. Travel had been light and 
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parsimonious, and Epic’s wages of sixty- 
dollars a month were highly insufficient to ] 
needs. Faithful and efficient on the road, 
was yet considerable social pumpkins in B 
mingham, and he required ¢a 
and plenty of it to maintain | 
position and dignity. ” 
The huge engine which was 
haul tnem on the first lap of th 
long journey backed under t 
shed and bumped gently agai: 
the waiting train. And just 
it did so the two gentlemen 
the drawing-room descended 
the platform, lighted cigaret 
and stood regarding Epie w 
an interest which was more th 
merely casual. e& 
Returning their scrutiny, E 
Peters became more forciblyi 
pressed with his original «& 
clusion that they were a tr 
different from the usual run 
travelers. He felt an unco 
fortable desire to shiver. } 
they were decidedly friendly 
their manner to him and mem 
of the dollar tip was still fresk 
his mind. Too, he received’ 
impression that they were ¢ 
cussing him. The tall, cold, g 
gentleman flashed a fishy glai 
in his direction and node 
briefly; the smaller and stou 
man bobbed his head in agi 
ment; and then, as thor 
prompted by the idlest sort 
curiosity, they drifted into 
vicinity of the porter ¢ 
dropped into casual convel 
tion. z' 
“How long before we } 
out?” 4 
Epic consulted his watch. 
“‘Highteen minutes, ca] 
We leaves at ’leven-fifty.” 
They glanced at each ot 
“Eighteen minutes? M’n 
where do we get breakfast?’ 
“Leavin’ Atlanta, suh. 
gits there at 6:15 Central T 
an’ leaves at nine o’clock E 
ern.” i 
““Do you make the 
straight through to New Yor 
“Yas-suh. Ise the th’oc 
runnin’ porter on the line.” 
“T see—I see.”’ The tall 
the two men closed his | 
slightly and Epic felt that 
was being X-rayed. “ 
your name?” 
“Epic Peters, suh. They’ 
me Hop Sure.” : 
“Hop Sure? On the job,€ 
“Yas-suh. You suttinly said it that time, cap’n.” 
Again the searching scrutiny. 
“Wonder if you could do us a little favor, Hop Su 
Doin’ favors fo’ gemmun is the fondest thing Ii 
The tall thin man cast a swift glance about the 
shed. Then from an overcoat pocket he produced a pae 
This he held tight against him, as though to conceal it 
the gaze of passers-by. But there was no mistakir 
keen and proprietary interest with which it was rega 
by the shorter man. } 
“This is a pretty valuable package,” vouchsafe 
spokesman. “Very valuable. We’re afraid to lea 
laying around the drawing-room. I wonder if you W 
take care of it for us until we get to New York.” 
Hop Sure eyed the packet. It was about twelve i 
long, perhaps half that width and not more than an 
in thickness. a 
It was a very innocuous-appearing thing, wrap 
brown paper and tied with twine. At least it was not 
ciently bulky to contain liquor. Liquor was Epic’s 
fear; there was entirely too much investigating goi 
along the road to suit him. ¢ 
“T always aims to please ——” he started uncert 
when the smaller man produced a wallet. From it he 
a crisp new five-dollar bill, which he thrust into thi 
unwilling hand of the gangling porter. 
“‘That’s to pay for your trouble,’ he suggeste 
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. Hop Sure’s decision was instantaneous. 
-ere few and far between. 

“Gimme,”’ he commanded. 

“Be careful,” counseled the taller man. 
aluable.” 
_“Boss-man, you don’t have to warn Hop Sure none. 
his heah thing goes in my linen closet an’ it don’t come 
tt until you-all gemmun gives the word. Takin’ care of 
rings like this is the bestest thing I does.” 
He climbed aboard the Pullman, packet in hand. The 
ve dollars surcharged his soul with elation, although he 
as not unconscious of the appraising glance which bored 
‘to his back as he left them. He selected the key to the 
nen compartment, opened the door, made a nest for the 
ackage on the very top shelf and then carefully placed 
wels over it. Then, as he locked the door, he found himself 
,ce to face with the two owners. 
| “It’s safe there?”’ 

“°?Tain’t nothin’ else.” 
“Good!” There appeared to be considerable relief on 
e faces of the two men. Then the taller one introduced 
mself. “I’m Mr. Carson,” he said. ‘“This” —desig- 
iting his friend—“‘is Mr. Garrison.” 
icone suh,” beamed Epic. ‘I know.” 

A startled glance flashed between them. 
“How do you know?” 
“Seen the names on yo’ bags,’ explained the colored 
an. “Always likes to know my passengers pussonal.”’ 
jThey strolled into the drawing-room while Epic re- 
irned to the platform to await the inevitable late comers. 
‘The Pullman conductor arrived; the big engine at the 
jad of the train was puffing and snorting impatiently; and, 

is than five minutes later, the welcome ‘“‘All abo-o-oard!”’ 
verberated through the shed; the train quivered into 
tion and nosed out into the chill night air. Epic closed 
vestibule of his car and strolled inside. All twelve sec- 
ins were made down and he gazed the length of green- 
rtained cafion, experiencing anew the thrill which had 

n his on the occasion of his maiden run. 
‘Epic was fond of portering; he had all the instincts of a 
road man; the thrum-thrumming of wheels on steel 
ils was sweet symphony to him, and even the insistent 
‘ging of the porter’s call bell was not at all times un- 
i 1come. 
Too, for the first time in his life Epic had found oppor- 
baity to gratify the wanderlust. He was a traveled gen- 
[man, was Epic, and a per- 
siage along Highteenth 
Sreet in Birmingham, 
vere he swelled about ina 
st of screaming civilian 
‘thes and spoke with well- 
sidied casualness of 
‘Vell, when I was in New 
wk the other day I was 
\lkin’ down Fifth Avenue, 

i) ——” They gave him 
be attention when he 
s)ke of New York, and he 


siversed with equal glib- 
: of other towns along 
3 prize run of his—of At- 
zta and Spartanburg and 
Carlotte and Greensboro 
1 Danville, not to men- 
ia Washington and Phila- 
Iphia. 

Te was well liked by the 
“ductors with whom he 
ked. On more than a 
(re of occasions he had re- 
“ed mention in the roll of 
U\or published in the na- 
jnal publication which 
lls with the activities of 
Plman porters, each of 
ise honorable mentions 
wing been earned by un- 
ceited letters written to 
1 company by patrons 
N ) had cause to be unduly 
riteful for special services 
ie A by the somewhat 
liy-sided, but always ge- 
i Hop Sure Peters. 
)pie was prideful in his 
| but he was thoroughly 
/usiness man. He gave 
ect service to those who 


Five-dollar tips 


“Tt is quite 


‘d was superperfect, that 
no business of anybody 
, raBpic. Now his eyes 

> turned affectionately 
1 the door of Drawing- 
m A, where slumbered / 


“What Do You Want?”’ 


the elongated and rather saturnine Mr. Carson and the 
pudgy and somewhat athletic Mr. Garrison. Six dollars 
was an unusual sum, even for a porter of Epic’s experi- 
ence, and he was determined that they should get value 
received in service. 

As to that brown-paper parcel: Shuh! He was always 
glad to take care of things fo’ the white folks. Wa’n’t 
nothin’ gwine happen to no package they tu’ned over to 
him; nos-suh. 

“Fo’ six dollars,” he announced to himself, “I’d nuss a 
baby.” 

Three gentlemen occupied the smoking room until the 
train backed under the shed at Anniston two hours after 
leaving Birmingham, but between there and Atlanta the 
smoker was vacant and Epic curled up on the seat for a 
well-earned snooze. Outside he could see the silhouette 
of pine-studded hills against the face of a full moon; the 
train rocked and swayed as it pitched through the night on 
a roadbed which had been constructed in the days when 
railroad engineers believed it was cheaper to go around a 
hill than to grade through it. But Epic Peters was con- 
tent; he never grew travel-weary. He hummed as he 
dozed off: 

Ise a terrible care-free cullud boy, 
Aw’ I lives all over the earth; 
I takes my fun like a sonovagun, 
Ise a houn’ on fixin’ a berth. 
Ise got me a gal, a good-lookin’ gal, 
A-wattin’ fo’ me to git back; 
She’s boun’ to be true, I ordered her to, 
When I hit her that las’ awful crack. 
She listens at me —— 


And then Epic Peters dozed off to waken by instinct 
three hours later, splash cold water into his face and pre- 
pare for the arrival in Atlanta. 

Outside, the first cold finger of November dawn was 
puncturing the chill of night. Epic shivered. He worked 
the stiffness from his joints and glanced at his watch, 
longingly counting the minutes against the time when 


he’d be under the shed in the Atlanta station and able to’ 


get his morning cup of coffee. 

“Coffee! Yum! Tha’s one thing which is sho’ly fond 
of me.”’ 

He busied himself making up the berths which had been 
unoccupied during the night. Then, marked by a faint 


“Tt Has Got Somethin’ Belongin’ to These Gemmun,’’ Blurted Epic 


curl of smoke here and there, and the gaunt, unimaginative 
outlines of occasional factories, the city of Atlanta ap- 
peared in the background. 

The nearly two hours in Atlanta were busy ones for Epic. 
There was first the all-important item of breakfast, then 
the tidying of his car and the switching back and forth in 
the yards, as the train was taken to pieces and made up 
anew for the journey northward. At a few minutes before 
eight o’clock someone stopped beside him on the station 
platform and he looked into the friendly yet forbidding 
eyes of the stout Mr. Garrison. Epic touched his cap. 

“Mawnin’, Cap’n Garrison.” 

“Good morning, porter.’’ The man smiled a hard, dry 
smile. ‘‘You have a wonderful memory for names and 
faces.”’ 

“Yas-suh, sho’ly has, cap’n. 
things I has got.” 

Mr. Garrison sighted the length of the train. 

“Diner open yet?”’ 

“Yas-suh. ’Tain’t nothin’ else. 

The white gentleman started off. 

“See you later, Hop Sure.” 

“You suttinly ain’t goin’ to miss me, cap’n. 
stay in seein’ distance all day.” 

The train pulled out of the terminal station. Epic, 
swapping blue blouse for white jacket, bent himself with 
the job of awakening late sleepers. This included an in- 
sistent buzzing at the door of Drawing-Room A, with an 
eventual sleepy response from the attenuated Mr. Carson. 

“Las’ call fo’ breakfas’ comin’ th’oo, suh. Better git up 
right smart.” 

But evidently Mr. Carson did not get up right smart, 
for it was very considerably later that he emerged, in fresh 
linen and with a new close shave. He was without a hat, 
and Epic gazed with overt approval upon the single streak 
of gray which stood out in the very center of his black hair. 

“A mos’ distinction gemmun,”’ commented Hop Sure to 
himself. ‘‘He’s a houn’ on han’someness.”’ 

Mr. Carson nodded briefly to Hop Sure as he moved 
toward the diner. That dignitary followed him down the 
aisle and almost collided with the bulky Mr. Garrison, who 
was just returning from his enjoyment of matutinal nour- 
ishment. Epic would have stepped aside, but Mr. Garri- 
son stopped him, and he stopped him in a very peculiar 
and mysterious manner. He glanced first up and down the 
aisle of the car, then lowered his voice: 

“Hop Sure?” 


Tha’s one of the mostest 


Secon’ car for’ard.”’ 


Ise gwine 


“Tse he.” 

“You remember that 
package we gave you last 
night?” 

“Hot dam! Reckon I 
coul’n’t never forget that.”’ 

A still lower tone—‘‘I 
want it.” 

“Now?” 

“Yes. Bring it to me in 


the drawing-room right 
away.” 

Epic beamed. 

“Yas-suh, cap’n, suttinly 
will. You says it an’ I does 
16.4 

Garrison moved on into 
the sanctuary of the draw- 
ing-room. Hop Sure rico- 
cheted the length of the car, 
opened the linen closet and 
unostentatiously removed 
the brown-paper parcel from 
the top shelf, tucked it in 
the voluminous pocket of 
his white jacket and jour- 
neyed back to the other end 
of the Pullman, where he 
entered the drawing-room 
after a brief warning buzz. 

CobuGge 

pL basse 

The packet -was ex- 
tended. Immediately the 
Garrison hand disappeared 
in the Garrison pocket to 
show up a moment later 
with a bank note. Epic’s 
eyes seemed about to pop 
from their sockets. An- 
other tip—another bill. 
“These is the loosest gem- 
mun with their money! I 
reckon I ¢’n be terrible use- 
ful with it.” 

Mr. Garrison accepted 
the packet, Hop Sure took 
the tip. Then a faint frown 
corrugated: his Stygian 
brow. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Maybe there wasn’t until I began telling this story, 
but there is now, for I made it up; and as all words 
‘epich’’? I 


ANG FLAMM says there is no such word as “‘epich.” 


have to begin sometime, why not now for ‘ 
looked in the dictionary and 
there I saw epic and epoch, 
both of which seemed to me 
useful in describing what I 
am about to tell, sol grabbed 
them and put them together. 
For this is an epic of an 
epoch—an epoch of my own 
life, very personal and inti- 
mate, regular now-it-can-be- 
told stuff. In other words, it 
is an epich. 

Annie Flamm is my best 
girl friend, and she is very in- 
tellectual and romantic. She 
isaregular Mrs. Wisenheimer 
and as full of ideas as a tick- 
lish kid is full of ooches. She 
goes to the movies a great 
deal and reads only improv- 
ing literature, like motion- 
picture magazines and novels 
bya Mr. Wright. Annie says 
there is nothing like reading 
good solid stuff to give youa 
knowledge of the world and 
show you the possibilities of 
every situation. She says if 
you use psychology you are 
always a couple jumps ahead 
of the other person. 

I says, ‘“‘Look out, or you 
will be a highbrow, and out 
of my class. I don’t get you 
a-tall.’”’ 

“Now, Bee,” says Annie, ‘‘I may be 
a highbrow; I don’t deny that at times I 
look down on the trivial affairs of life from 
a weary eminence and altitude, but noth- 
ing will ever spoil our friendship, that is a 
cinch.” 

That’s Annie all over—generous—a true 
friend. And mercy knows I need one. I’m 
one of the kind that’s always looking back 
and seeing how much better it would’ve 
been if I’d ’ve done it different. But the 
next time I do just the same nut stunt. I 
say to myself the squirrels will get me yet, 
but it don’t seem to teach me anything. 
Annie lays some of my weakness to my 
looks. 

‘A girl with anatural marcel in her hair, 
and big blue eyes with curly lashes, and no 
need of the little box for the complexion, 
is never there with the adamant brain.” 

I know she’s right and I do my best, but I feel that a 
business career for women needs sterner stuff than me. All 
the same, I’ve got to eat, haven’t 1? And that means I’ve 
got to earn the wherewithal to pay the old board bill; and 
even with my failings, I have come forward and been suc- 
cessful, deny it who can. Even Annie has not had her 
picture in every daily newspaper in New York and been 
interviewed by real reporters. I guess not! 

I am willing to admit I owe much of this to Annie, and I 
said so to all the reporters, and it is not my fault that they 
did not print it. “Annie is broad-minded and did not care, 
but I was disappointed. 

She says, ‘‘Leave me in my quiet niche, unwept, un- 
honored and unsung. I am happy in your happiness.” 

It is sort of to square things with Annie that I am writing 
this. It is only fair that people should know what really 
happened and how she helped me. And besides, I don’t 
want anybody to think I was jealous of Gloria Dempsey. 
Justice is not jealousy, and I had a right to find out what 
she had been up to, the cat. Once I thought she was sin- 
cere too. Another of my bonehead plays. 

She was right there behind the beauty-goods counter at 
Kinkead’s with Annie and me, and we three used to get 
along fine, though Annie and I never did believe that her 
real name was Gloria. Annie said we must be benevolent, 
and maybe she had had some horrible old-fashioned name 
wished on her and was reaching out for better things, and 
no girl should be condemned for doing that. Annie expresses 
herself so beautifully! It’s the influence of that Mr. Wright 
whose novels she’s so crazy about. 

So there we three were, agreeable and amiable as any- 
thing, no mean looks or sniffys if one of us wanted ten min- 

utes extra at lunch time for window shopping and could 
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arrange it with the head of the department, Mr. Timmons, 
which we always could for a very good reason—because 
Annie and he was engaged and right where he lived was 
under her thumbs I can tell you. They didn’t expect to be 
married for quite a while, but they were saving toward a 
home in the country, and Annie had her hope chest begun 
with a dozen guest towels and some fillet doilies that I gave 
her for her birthday. 

We all had beaus, you Maa: but Annie was the 
only one who was engaged. I could’ve been engaged at any 
moment to Carlie Watson; but oh, my goodness, he was 
too safe and sane to suit me! Of course, he was as you 
might say brought up right along with me, in the same 
block, and I’d known him all my life, and he was a regular 
old reliable, and not bad looking if you like ’em big and 
dark and square; but he had no pep, no pep at all. Thought 
twice before he spoke once, and didn’t carry his money 
loose and handy, but in a tight little purse with a hard 
clasp, so every time he gave up a car fare he’d know it. Not 
that he was a tightwad, either; but careful, you know, and 
not spending until he was pretty certain he was getting full 
value. Now you don’t have much fun if you go through 
life like that. He always added up the bill himself and 
counted his change and gave the waiter 10 per cent, and he 
was so big and cool about it he got away with it, though it 
won him many a dirty look, which he never saw and didn’t 
care anything about if he had seen them. But I am sensi- 
tive to my environment, and I would’ve liked to see him a 
little more the carefree spender, with a lavish way and a 
gay smile. 

But Carlie! Oh, he was all right, you understand; but 
there wasn’t a scrap of jazz in his whole nature. Now I 
could die dancing; I just eat it up; and Carlie can dance 


when he wants to, as good as anybody who isn’t a natura 
born jazz hound; but he don’t often want to. When he 
does he never tries any fancy stuff, never does more thé 
five or six steps, never cuts loose and improvises anything 
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“‘Yes, This is the Famous Boardwalk. My Father Owns it and I Make You Welcome to It”’ 


January 12, 192¢ 
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“Who do you thin} 
I am—one of the 
here now limber Ru 
sians?’’ he says whe 
I scold him about he 
ing such a dead on 
We’ve had som 
very snappy back ch 
now and then on th 
subject, but it ney 
led to anything vi 
lent, because Car 
and I are too o 
friends to get real 
sore when one or ft 
other of us is peevi 
Peeve and let peeve 
our motto. 
Carlie always lik 
_Annie very well, ec 
| sidering how few f 
lows ever care for th 
lady friend’s best ¢ 
friend; but he had 
time for Gloria. 
“She’s hard as ni 
anda grabber,’ hes 
more than one 
“What she wants sh 
going to get and pay 
little as possible fori 
I do not stand for any fellow knocki 
my girl friends, and when Carlie star 
that tune I’d simply say, ‘‘Can it, or 
out for you”’; or maybe, ‘“‘ You are 
my guardian, Carlie.’”” To which he wo 
reply rudely, ‘‘ You need one.” 
Now this last I contend wasn’t true 
though I admit I am flighty and sho 
sighted as to my best interests, I have be 
capable enough to get along pretty v 
these twenty-one years, and keep 1 
Aunt Mattie in order too. I’ve lived w 
her ever since ma died, and she is a gi 
scout, but extravagant. She will ] 
fancy silk stockings when she needs g 
heavy shoes, and a string of beads w 
she ought to get a woolen scarf. But 
says life is too drear, anyway, and theg 
little things are all that keep her gol 
Certainly nobody could be jollier thai 
Aunt Mat, no matter what happens, | 
sometimes I think she is right. I get m, 
dressy streak from her; not quite so pre 
nounced, for her idea of a perfect costum 
is green velvet and a cloth-of-gold hat with a purple ostri 
plume. Everybody admits that my taste, though quite 
luxurious as Aunt Mat’s, is more refined; and Annie her 
never buys a new dress without consulting me and b in 
guided by me, too, which is more than most people are WI 
they ask your advice. I’ve often seen that nobody rea 
wants your opinion—only a confirmation of their own, 
It seems years ago now, and I was only a mere child, ye 
might say, because it was soon after my nineteenth bi 
day, and now I am almost twenty-one and can look bai 
on it calmly, when I met Clarence Sinclair. Annie ani 
were having our vacation, and because we had a pull y 
Mr. Timmons, we both of us got away at the same til 
though usually it is only one girl at a time allowed awa 
from each department. We had saved up our money @ 
determined to go to Atlantic City, and got a special rat 
Mrs. McGargle’s, an old friend of Aunt Mat’s, who 
an excellent boarding house, even if it is a good ways h 
from the ocean. We had made ourselves very chic bla 
silk bathing suits, and Mr. Timmons was coming down 
spend Sundays, and Carlie would if I had let him, but Iw 
sort of tired of seeing that old solemn face and I tol 
not to come, that I had other plans. He thought I 
another beau, and he looked dark but determined. 
“When you get tired of flying round with these Joh ani 
you know I’m always waiting,” he said. 
I let it go at that. I was too excited to get away 
shore to care about what anybody said. Aunt Mat w: 
to lend me all her clothes, and not to hurt her feel 
took her orange voile and her pistache taffeta, but I] 
intention of taking them out of my trunk. I took hi 
quoise imitation-silk sweater, though, meaning to wi 
most every day, for it suited me exactly, with a white 
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| blouse and a little white hat I’d trimmed myself with 
ysette like one I saw in a swell shop on the Avenue. 

the first morning we got there I put on all this rig, and 
aie was dressed just like me, only with a rose-colored 
vater, and we started down to the beach. We had never 
n there before, and it was a beautiful day, and the air 
3 so clear and we were feeling so good it seemed as if 
re couldn’t be two people any happier than us. 

’resently we came to a great wide sort of roadway made 
vood, and people walking and riding up and down in 
ker chairs pushed by colored boys, and just beyond was 
sea, blue and sparkling and frothy, like it was as happy 
ve were. 

‘This must be the Boardwalk,” says Annie. “I’m going 
ask somebody if it isn’t.” She turned right around, 
nout noticing who she was speaking to, and says to a 
yw right at our elbow, ‘‘Is this the Boardwalk, mister?” 
is not like Annie to do such a thing, but the air and the 
un and all the classy people sort of excited her, she said 
rward; but, anyway, the man she spoke to sort of 
ned and raised his hat, and he says, “Yes, this is the 
ous Boardwalk. My father owns it and I make you 
‘ome to it. Go right ahead and have a good time.” 
ome fresh! But by this time Annie was herself again. 
Oh, I knew your father owned it; that’s why I asked 
” she says, serious. ‘Our family was sore as the dick- 
when my Uncle Bill sold it to him.” 

t that the young fellow smiled more than ever. 

heck,” he said. “I guess you know your way around. 
sense of humor leads me astray sometimes.” 

Was gazing at him all this time, and though he was 
ng at Annie, he was giving me the particular once. He 
the best-looking kid you ever saw, with the most 
kling brown eyes. And class written all over him, 
sed just perfect for the seashore, white pants and a blue 
> coat, white buck shoes, one of those dull-finish silk 
is with a jade stripe in it, jade links and a jade pin in 
ie, which was Persian, with jade tone predominating. 
ad a stick, too, and a handkerchief with a jade border 
‘ed out of his pocket. My goodness, as he stood there 
ie sunlight he certainly did resemble a million dollars! 


, No Matter What Else He Did Not Do, Clarence Certainly 


- “Now, little lady,’ he went on to Annie, “don’t get sore 
on me. I’m here all by my lonely, and I would be proud if 
you’d let me walk along with you and your friend and point 
out some of the leading sights in our metropolis.” 

“Much obliged,”’ says Annie, “but we don’t need a 
guide.”” And we walked on. 

“TI blame myself,” says Annie. “I ought to’ve looked at 
him before I spoke.” 

“He was awful good-looking,” I says. 

I was just dying to turn round to see if he was looking 
after us, but of course I wouldn’t do it. 

“He was awful fresh,” says Annie, and put a period after 
the last word. So I said no more. 

We went along, rubbering at the people and the shops 
and the ocean, and sniffing the nice bright sunshiny atmos- 
phere, and having a perfectly wonderful time; but somehow 
I could not help thinking of that fellow and wondering if 
we would see him again. 

We mouched around all morning, Annie and I, and got 
more exhilarated every minute, which is one kind of a jag 
Mr. Volstead has no objections to, so far as I’ve heard, and 
after lunch we went back again and took our bathing suits 
and had a swim. Oh, it was swell! We got called by a life 
guard for venturing out too far, but what cared we? 

“Next to dancing, I love swimming,” I says to Annie. 

“That’s because your hair’s naturally curly,” she says. 
“Now me, I’ll come out of here looking like a twine dish 
mop in its sadder moments.”’ 

But she didn’t mind really. She’s got nice thick hair 
and though it is straight, she does it up very snappy. 

Well, as we went back to the boarding house from the 
beach, sunburnt and all tired with that elegant outdoors 
feeling that’s so awful healthy and nothing like city tired- 
ness, Annie says, “‘ Me for hitting the hay with no hesita- 
tion after supper.” 

“Aw, Annie,”’ I says, “we can sleep when we’re at home. 
Let’s go out and see a picture anyway. I don’t wanta 
waste my time down here sleeping.” 

We were still having this back and forth when we got up 
to the house, and as supper was ready, we went right to the 
dining room, and what do you think? The first person we 


Could Uncoil a Mean Ankle 


. 
laid eyes on was the fellow Annie had spoken to on the 
Boardwalk. There he was, eating veal chops and creamed 
potatoes as natural as anything, and Mrs. McGargle 
introduced us. 

“Miss Flamm and Miss Henzey,”’ she says, “I want to 
make you acquainted with Mr. Clarence Sinclair, who’s 
just come.” 

Of course, there was no use pretending we hadn’t seen 
him before, and his eyes was twinkling nineteen to the 
dozen, so we laughed and set down and he passed the 
catchup and we begun to talk. 

“T am not so fond of the Clarence part of my name,”’ he 
says right off, ‘so my friends call me Zippy, which is not 
dignified, maybe, but is considered to be descriptive.” 

Like I told you before, I was only nineteen at the time, 
and didn’t know the world as I do now. It is no use deny- 
ing it, I fell for Clarence hard. Annie, too, considered him 
a fascinating talker, and not difficult to look at. She even 
said she thought he looked a little like Richard Barthel- 
mess, who is her favorite actor on account of being kind to 
his mother, as well as the sad, noble parts he plays. 

“What are you going to do this evening?” asks Clarence 
pretty soon. 

“We were just having a disagreement about that,” says 
Annie. ‘‘Bee here wants to gad out again. Me, I’m as 
sleepy as old Morphine himself.” 

“T don’t get that bit about the dope,” says Clarence, 
puzzled. 

“Morphine was the god of slumber, worshiped by the 
ancient Romans,” explains Annie kindly. 

“Well, well, I never knew that,” says Clarence. ‘‘ Miss 
Flamm, I can see that talking to you is going to improve 
my mind a lot.” 

I guess you know Annie purred at that. 

“Now look here,” he goes on, “don’t spend your young 
lives in slumber. You come along out with me and we'll go 
to a picture, and then to some place where we can geta 
bite to eat and have a dance.” 

The upshot of it was that we went, and we had a swell 
evening. Clarence was the kind of fellow who knows how 
to take care of ladies he’s out with—gets you in first at 
crowded places and finds good seats by a sort of instinct 
and has a nice table and an order going before another guy 
can get his hat checked. Some men are like that, and some 
certainly are not. Clarence never fumbles—if you get 
what I mean. 

And oh, sweet poppa, when we get to the supper-and- 
dance place! Annie being fully engaged with some chicken 
ala King and a Waldorf salad, we—him and I—drift out 
to South Sea Moon with every saxophone moaning its most 
enticing. Some dancer! No matter what else he did not 
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dé, Clarence certainly could uncoil a mean ankle. Why, 
dancing with Clarence was eating candy and listening to 
music and smelling flowers and looking at the moon coming 
up over the sea all in one, and then some! Easy—he was 
a patent rocking-chair! And he made up new steps as we 
went along, without ever knowing it, his feet was that 
instinctive. 

I’ve got to hand it to myself that I was no poor partner 
for him. Right whatever he was doing, I was doing it, too, 
with the same ease and pep. I’ve got the sweet feminine 
trick of following my partner down to a science, and any- 
body I ever danced with will tell you no less. Pretty soon 
most everybody had cleared off the floor and was watching 
us, and giving us a hand, and I could hear people whispering 
that we was the exhibition dancers hired by the manage- 
ment. It was a proud moment for little Bee, I can tell you. 

And all this time he was giving mea line 

which was good. I’ll say it was, even now. 
He said he’d followed Annie and me all 
morning and watched us go back to the 
boarding house for lunch. And when we 
left for the beach he sifts in there and en- 
gages board and moves right in, though he 
was staying at one of the big beach-front 
hotels, room and bath, and every luxury. 
And the reason he did all this was—guess. 
It was me! 

“Just that one glance into your blue 
eyes got me going, girlie,” he says, more 
than once. ‘I had to meet you or bust 
the town wide open.”’ 

By the time that dance was over he had 
me, as Annie would say, thrilled to the 
heart. Honest, I hardly knew whether I 
was on my head or my heels; but I tried 
to preserve the appearance of coolness, for 
though I may have been young and some- 
what green at that time, I’d seen plenty of 
fellows before with a good line to which I 
had listened unmoved. I just answered 
him as I would anybody, saying “Yes, I 
don’t think,’ and ‘Interesting if true,” 
and ‘‘ Well, well, think of that,’’ and “Be 
careful, you’ll get me all fussed up,”’ light 
little repartee like that, just to let him 
know I was right there and not taking it 
serious. But underneath I was fluttered— i 
yes, I was. There was something about oe 
Clarence : 

For the rest of the time we stayed in 
Atlantic City you can maybe imagine who 
was my most devoted. He was nice to 
Annie too, but with a difference. He 
made no secret of the fact that he was 
crazy about me, and I certainly liked him 
too. It was sudden and swift. 

When Mr. Timmons came down we 
made a perfect quartet, more so because 
this left Clarence and me free to dance 
with each other all the time. To be polite, 
he’d have to ask Annie and me alternate 
before, and he was always telling me he 
grudged the time. 

“ Annie’s a good dancer,” he says, “but 
you’ve got wings on your toes.” 

I found out gradual that he worked in a 
big hotel on Broadway and made good 
money. Something else I found out I 
didn’t like so well. He was a born gam- 
bler—dice, cards, races, anything you 
could risk a piece of change on, there was 
Clarence, risking. Mostly he won, for he 
was lucky, and it was on a big roll that he’d 
made at Belmont Park that he was having 
this splurge at Atlantic City. Splurge he did. Nothing 
came too high or was too good for Clarence. Annie and me 
certainly had a swell time, and he would listen to no sug- 
gestion that we do anything cheap now and then. Rolling 
chairs everywhere, the best food at the best places, every- 
thing had to be A 1 for Clarence. It was fun for us, and 
seeing that he was determined to do it, we let him, only we 
wouldn’t accept any souvenirs. He was all for buying us 
Oriental rugs and clocks and jewelry and silk umbrellas 
and lace doilies and kimonos in those elegant shops along 
the Boardwalk, but we said nothing doing and stood fast. 

“We're not gold diggers,’ I says to him. “ We’re poor 
working girls.” 

He used to get a little foamy about it now and then, but 
if there’s one thing Annie and I always agreed on perfect it 
was that a girl who takes a lot of stuff off a fellow she’s not 
engaged to is a grafter, and a cheap grafter at that. She’s 
crooked, and I care not how she camouflages it. 

When Annie and me felt the strong urge for something 
we couldn’t afford, we either saved up till we’d got enough 
to make a first payment and eased it along by installments, 
or else we did without, and that way we were independent 
and could look anyone in the eye. Nobody will ever see 
our names in print as being sued by some fellow for the 
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return of a marquise diamond ring or a sable coat. We do 
not crave that kind of publicity. 

Clarence had one attribute common to most people who 
like to gamble—he made up his mind awful quick, and 
mostly on hunches. He gave himself a lot of credit for it, 
though I never could see why. 

‘Only the dead ones and the goofs have to stand around 
and think things over,” he’d say. “I didn’t get my name of 
Zippy by knotting the brow and blocking up traffic till I'd 
decided which breakfast food I like. Look at the way I fell 
for you, Bee. One glance and I knew I’d got to meet you. 
If I was some fellows I might be standing there yet, getting 
fallen arches trying to make up my mind what to do about 
the little blue-eyed beauty with the comeback friend.” 

“All right if you feel that way and don’t guess wrong,” 
I told him. 


“‘Here’s Your Raincoat and Rubbers and an Umbrella,’’ and You Could Have Knocked 


Me Down With a Feather 


For why should I try to mold his character any different, 
even if I could, I asked myself, and got the negative. I 
kind of liked his snappy stuff, so different from Carlie 
Watson, who is as slow as he is big. 

By the time Clarence had to go back to the city, a couple 
of days before we went, he was pressing me to say that we 
would keep company steady; but I felt that was rushing 
things too much and I wouldn’t give him any satisfaction. 
Still I’d about made up my mind to give Carlie the go-by 
for keeps, and when I got back I did it. 

Carlie was a good sport, I’ll tell the world. He looked 
queer enough, and sort of sick; but he said, “All right, 
Bee, you know your own mind. I suppose this new fellow’s 
the reason you wouldn’t let me come down to see you 
while you were on your vacation.” 

I let him think so, as otherwise I’d have had to explain, 
for Carlie is the sort of fellow that looks you in the eye and 
gets the truth out of you; and though I had nothing to 
conceal about Clarence, yet I felt there was no need of 
making a chart of our meeting and et cetera. 

“Until you are actually married, however,’ 
Carlie firmly, ‘“‘I shall not give up hope.” 

I didn’t feel so good after he’d left. Carlie is such a 
steady, responsible fellow, honestly, when the door closed 


’ went on 


it, lumbering round after me like a faithful Newfoundlar 
and on rainy days he was always at the employes’ ent 


But I didn’t miss him as much as I thought, beca 
Clarence kept right on making my life a whirl of exe 
ment. Any time he was off he was showing me a good tin 
always merry and bright, and always out for excitement 
danced so much I had to buy a pair of slippers every t 
weeks, and my stockings began to be a real problem tor 
But I didn’t care. Dancing with Clarence was too good 
spoil with any carping cares about holes in stockings. 

It wasn’t so very long before we were known in m 
the dancing places on Broadway, and we had more tk 
one offer to become professionals. But Clarence scort 
the idea, and so did I. ‘‘It would t 
all the joy out of it if we had to do 
he said. 

With Clarence laying himself o 
please me, and showing me such a. 
time, and being regarded as almost a 
fessional dancer, I must confess I go 
swelled head that winter. I put onal 
dog when I was talking to the other gi 
all except Annie, who just laughed a’ 
But Gloria had rubbed it into me m 
than once that Carlie was a hearse : 
that I couldn’t get anything bette 
you can believe I let her see that oe 
was far beyond any suitor she’d ever h 
in speed and style. 

And what do you think? She triec 
get him away from me! She did her b 
and she was an awful good dancer, 
once or twice when we all went out 
crowd, Timmons and Annie, and Gl 
and her beau, Mr. Collins—he wasn 
real beau; not serious, I mean—and 
and Zippy, she would always be begs 
Zippy to teach her some of the steps 
pulled, and occasionally he would hu 
her. And she was always handing | 
carloads of sweet stuff, praising his ¢ 
cing and his neckties, and his looks 
everything, so that it was really funn, 
let her rave, for I have always said, a1 
mean it, that if a fellow has no more ¢ 
matter than to fall for this.flattery th 
he’s no use to me. And Clarence use 
laugh at her behind her back, and tell 
what she said when she was dancing 1 
him. And I laughed too, for it see 
perfectly ridiculous to me to think of 
getting him away from me, devote 
he was. } 

As Christmas approached he was t 
ing diamond ring and a kitchenette ay 
ment to me, very serious. We'd di 
through life together, he kept saying 
mantically. i 

“Unless one of you gets rheumatis 
remarked Aunt Mat, to whom I repo 
this remark. She was all stiffened up’ 
it herself and inclined to be blue ovei 
marrying and leaving her. 

Aunt Mat was a problem. She di 
want to come live with us after we’ 
married, and she really couldn’t n 
enough sewing, with her hands all stiff 
up, to keep her in comfort. With 
wages and what she earned we got a 
all right; but what with rents goin 
so, and food prices soaring, she cou’ 
manage by herself and she hated to leave the little 
that she’d lived in so long. | 

““She can get a lodger, can’t she?” says Clarence. 
anyway, I’ll be able to help her out, Bee, whenevei 
needs anything.” | 

“He will not,’ says Aunt Mat when I told her this. * 
self-respect’s got no rheumatism, if my hands have 
course I’ll get a lodger.” | 

But I knew she hated the thought of a stranger co 
in among all her bits of furniture she cherished so, an! 
was dreading missing me. It broke me all up to watck 
for I knew her every thought as well as if she’d wr 
them on a slate. ; 

On the other hand, here was Clarence urging n 
marry him, begging and praying and teasing and co! 
like a madman. And Annie and Mr. Timmons were { 
to get married at Christmas, and Annie would leave 
kead’s, which would be a dreary desert without her. 
I was all up in the air with so many things pulling ¢ 
from every direction. | 

Clarence finally was very short with me. He was : 


“ce 


to make me say I’d do as he wanted one night w 
was out, and he kept at me and at me until my 
gave way. (Continued on Page 34) F 
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NE of the most 


interesting ;| ‘ 


men I served 
ng my long ca- 
as bookkeeper 
hat New York 
e building which 
ied to havesome 
ymatural power 
drawing the 
<s, frauds, par- 
acs and all the 
ticfringe of busi- 
was Mr. Jump. 
Was a cruel 
: of fate to give 
such an appro- 
tename. Mr. 
p was the great 
stle of hustle, 
vim, vigor, zip; 
half a dozen 
ar words made 
_ considerable portion of his vocabulary—or at least 
part of it which he used in conversation. He believed 
yplying brute strength to business. Every time I saw 
enter the door I looked back to make sure that the 
was still on its hinges. His whole body worked as he 
le across the office, and often his flapping coat would 
je enough breeze to blow papers from a desk as he 
zed by. The manner of these heroic entrances made it 
highly improbable that he had come up in the eleva- 
One could more readily believe that he had run up 
ace of the building in utter defiance of the laws of 
ity, or that he had jumped from the sidewalk to the 
nth floor. 
»had a number of maxims about the value of smiling, 
» wore a peculiar mechanical smile, and from behind 
mask he would bark out cheery greetings to everyone, 
lly making them jump with astonishment. One 
ely expects a cheery greeting from a person in full 
ut of a mortal enemy, or else running for his life. That 
Tump was doing either one or the other was obvious— 
-you became accustomed to him; and some of his 
force never could get used to him. He was a large 
with big feet and hands, a large square face, small, 
se eyes, long, slender legs and enormous shoulders. 


Dictating by Main Strength 


‘S$ my experience that three to ten minutes a day de- 
ted to intelligent exercises will keep me in the best of 
al condition; but Mr. Jump boasted that he devoted 
ur and a half a day to calisthenics, and I do not doubt 
| that he did. He was 
fairly bursting with 
physical energy. In 
SpLwe 01 this, 


A Widow is Legitimate Game for 
the High:Pressure Man ' 


ILLUSTRATED 


WILLIAM 


As He Crossed a Street I Caught Up With Him 


however, he did not know how to codrdinate mind and 
body so that his strong body would come to his aid in the 
work of a sales manager. He ran on raw nerves all the 
time and boasted of it, referring to himself as a high- 
pressure man. One moment of idleness annoyed him. 

His morning bouts with his stenographer often so con- 
vulsed me with laughter that I wanted to lie down on the 
floor and howl to my heart’s content. He would rush into 
his office and grab his mail as though it were trying to 
wriggle out of his viselike grip. Then his thumb would 
crash down on the buzzer. In the next room Miss Cohan’s 
head would jerk back as though she had been hit on the 
chin. She would make wild grabs for pencils, notebooks 
and other impedimenta, then scurry into his office and the 
door would close. The rest of it I got by wireless over the 
transom. 

He would begin dictating before she could possibly have 
seated herself. The sentences came sharp and staccato, like 
a pneumatic hammer at work. Over the transom it sounded 
like ‘‘ Clickety- click— tr-r-r-r-r— click — click — click.” 

Then he would stop very suddenly in the middle 
of a sentence and say “Strike all that out.” 

What happened was that he started dictating 
a.reply before he had read all the letter; now he 
had come to a paragraph which put a different 
face to the matter, so he began 
over again. Each letter, or some 
part of it, was dictated two or 
three times. 

These performances were also 
highly athletic. Mr. Jump would 
bounce out of his chair and doa 
Marathon around his enormous 
mahogany table while dictating. 
But he allowed no intervals of 
silence or inaction, so he was 
pleased with himself—yes, 
pleased is a very mild word. 

At the end of such a session 
Miss Cohan would stagger out 
with her hair in disarray. Of 
course it was easy to understand 
what had happened—in her 
struggles to keep up with him 
she had nervously tugged at her 
hair. But seeing her go in so 
neat, then hearing all that noise, 
next seeing her exit in such dis- 
array, my sense of the ludicrous 
always pictured the scene as a 
boxing match. If Mr. Jump 
could have mailed himself with 
his letters and read them they 
would have been strong, but 
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BY 
STARRETT 


robbed of his physi- 
cal energy they were 
colorless. 

It is my observa- 
tion of men in gen- 
eral that the less 
there is to them the 
more certainly they 
will be dramatizing 
themselves as his- 
torical personages. 
Mr. Jump was his 
own version of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He 
had pictures of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
on the walls of his 
office, but I doubt if 
he had ever read a 
life of the Presi- 
dent—the fact is he 
didn’t read anything. He had come to 
New York as most persons do, clutch- 
ing a few ten-dollar bills in one hand and 
their courage in the other. Quite by acci- 

dent he had obtained a connection with a firm in 
this building, selling stock. 

I said quite by accident, but I am not so sure of 
that. In every city there are buildings like the one 
in which I worked—and there are men who can drop 
off a train in the union station of a strange city at 
midnight in a snowstorm and go to that building by 
instinct. By accident or instinct, whichever you 
please, Mr. Jump had come to this building, made 
a connection and started selling stock. That was 
a period when people were buying stock, and he 
succeeded. I have no doubt that his vast physical 
energy was then his principal asset. Without know- 

ing the details I venture the guess that he was in hot pursuit 
of prospects from eight o’clock in the morning until mid- 
night seven days a week. 

As a result of his success he was engaged as sales manager 
to place an issue of stock for an industrial concern manu- 
facturing a mechanical specialty. Their business growth 
called for about $250,000 more capital; but Mr. Jump 
liked big figures, so he induced them to make the issue 
$1,000,000. Having no general’knowledge of the world, he 
visualized the inhabitants of the earth as all precisely alike 
except for slight differences in complexion and language. 
It had never occurred to him that there were millions of 
people who had never heard of the machine to which this 
specialty might be attached, and I am sure that he couldn’t 
imagine that there are other millions who wouldn’t give 
five cents a gross for the machines even after seeing them 
demonstrated. In other words, he took it for granted that 
what pleased the people of Keokuk, Iowa, would be sure 
to delight a priest in Tibet or a Cossack in Siberia. 


KEMP 


The Arrogance of Ignorance 


HERE was an international market for these machines 

and he was preparing the way to go after it by raising ade- 
quate capital for the company. With all the arrogant as- 
surance of his ignorance he saw himself as the great prophet, 
the great force that had awakened sleeping men to a gigan- 
tic opportunity, and I must say for him that if his facts 
had been right he would have been a wonder. But he was 
so ignorant I doubt if he even knew how easy it is nowadays 
to get the facts about even the most remote parts of the 
world. He probably thought a consular agent was some 
sort of menial who fanned the ambassador while that wily 
person practiced black art in the form of diplomacy and 
put something over on the king. 

So we were engaged in marketing $1,000,000 worth of 
stock for a company that needed $250,000 of capital and 
would be in severe difficulties if it did not realize Mr. 
Jump’s ambitions for an international market which would 
profitably employ that $750,000 of excess capital. 

Mr. Jump began his career as sales manager by recruit- 
ing all the salesmen he could get hold of. They were scarce 
at the time, because, as I said, the public was buying 
stocks, and few men who could sell were looking for con- 
nections. 

Salesmen are an alien and mysterious breed to me, be- 
cause, as I long ago realized, I am a bookkeeper by nature 
as well as by profession; but I have observed thousands of 
them in action and drawn a few conclusions. I once heard 
a geologist say that after all the scientific knowledge hu- 
mans possess has been applied, it still remains true that 
“oil is where you find it’; and I would make the same 
observation about salesmanship. I have seen all sorts of 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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\ A SEMICIRCULAR desk on the fifth floor of a 
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modern office building in St. Helen’s Court, Great 

St. Helen’s, just off Bishopsgate, in the financial 
district of London, which is known as the City, sits a 
stocky man of about sixty with close-cropped gray hair, 
alert black eyes, whose swarthy face strongly sug- 
gests the Oriental. His manner is aggressive, dynamic. 
At his left hangs a huge map of the world with red 
markings on 
nearly every coun- 
try, and indicated 
steamship lines 
that traverse the 
Seven Seas. 

Both the desk 
and the map are 
typical of the indi- 
vidual who domi- 
nates them. He 
can reach out for 
everything on the 
table where he 
works, while the 
map is the biog- 
raphy of a similar 
achievement 
which circles the 
globe. He is Sir 
Henri W. A. De- 
terding, master 
mind of the Royal 
Dutch oil combi- 
nation, and assuch 
is the most power- 
ful single force in plate, te 
the petroleum : ‘ vee Borneo! aa 
business. o , Aes “= : a ie ee A tee ‘ fe hE: companies ¥ 

Deterding has PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK, INC., N.Y. C. organized for . 
been called the Drilling for Oil in Java duction and ri 
Napoleon of Oil, the Rockefeller of ing inasmall} 
Europe and various other names, The keenness of the Dutch busi- The East Indies Government woke up to the comme 
some of them not altogether fit ness mind is proverbial. It led possibilities of oil and sent a man to the United State 
to print; but by any name this Canning to indite his famous study production methods. ; 
Bismarck of business remains epigram which reads: On his return he tried to get the authorities to dri 


If 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


Li4 


development, he persuaded the Dutch East Indian G 
ernment to lend him some engineers, who started 
erations and brought in a well which produced f 
barrels of high-grade oil in the first three days. Le 
on it produced | 
barrels a d: 
There were 
storage or tré 
portation fac 
ties, so a gove 
ment road y 
built from the) 
to tidewater wl 
was about | 
miles away. 
the meantime 
well, to use 
technical phr 
ology, flowed 0] 
From this y 
sprang the y 
Royal Dutch 
terprise, as _ 
shall shortly s 
Meanwhile 
was discoveret 


the human mainspring of a I Hatton haeeee a government proposition, but failed. This man nowsta 
commercial conquest not of ae Tait commerce the JaU on his own and located a well in Java. 

matched perhaps in any other Is giving too little and asking 

activity. The story of De- too much. A Big-:Visioned Colonial 

terding is the story of the 

Royal Dutch, and this nar- By the time you reach the end HEN the twentieth century dawned the oil busine 
rative in turn is the record of of this article you will prob- the Dutch Indies was on a par with the industi 


ably believe that the couplet Pennsylvania in the first part of the ’60’s. The pres 
was inspired by a Dutch oil of petroleum was known, production was scattered, an 
deal. coordinated attempt had been made to operate on a! 
Just as England’sinsularity was . scale. The time had come, however, when a new era 
the means to her might, so has__ to begin. The first of the significant personalities appe 
Holland’s peculiar geographical on the scene. 
situation made it absolutely neces- For some years a big-visioned colonial named 4 
sary for her to regard the world as August Kessler, who was half Dutch and half German 
her field of expansion. Like 
Switzerland, Holland is the na- 
tion of peace. Hence The Hague as 


the building up of a monster 
consolidation of producing, 
refining and transportation 
interests that controls one- 
twelfth of the world oil indus- 
try. 

Significant as is the British 
oil advance which has marked out 
70 per cent of all recoverable oil 
areas for the Union Jack, it is not in 
some respects so vital a phase of the 
world struggle for oil as the Dutch offen- the seat of the International Tri- 
sive. The reason is that the Dutch have tied a en bunal. Bang up against Germany and 
up the British as partners and thus operate Henri W. Deterding Belgium, the Dutch, with a toy country, 
under two flags. Deterding, for example, is had to look to the sea as their ally, and 
still a subject of the Queen of Holland, though he has a_ ally it has been. They had to have colonies, and be- 
British title. He not only usesit for all itis worth but has cause of them they became conspicuous as factors 
the backing of his majesty’s government wherever he pene- __ in oil. 
trates. When it is bad business to invoke British exclusion It was in the sixteenth century that the Dutch, 
of any interloper in his oil domain he can put up the Dutch having thrown off the yoke of Spain, and still smart- 
bars. This procedure is a hint of the resource of the man ing under Hispanic intimidation in various quarters, 
whose rise to power and fortune is a real romance of self- sought to solve the riddle of the sea route to the East 


made success. with its fabled spice and treasure. This they did 
through the daring of Cornelis Houtman, who landed 
Dutch Enterprise in the East in Sumatra, where he broke out the Dutch flag and 


annexed the first of what is now known as the Dutch 
HE first fact that stands out in the appraisal of the East Indies. They also comprise Java, part of Borneo, 
Dutch oil empire is that one of the smallest countries Western New Guinea and various smaller islands. 
has one of the strongest grips on the industry. This, how- Though these territories are rich in natural resources, 
ever, should cause no surprise to those who know the none has proved quite so valuable as petroleum. 
overseas history, past and present, of the tiny kingdom of Sumatra was not only the beginning of the Dutch 
canals and dikes. colonial structure but it was also the place where 
Like those Dutch fleets of other days that vied with the Holland first dipped her hands, so to speak, into oil 
Portuguese and the British for the stewardship of the seas, in a big way. 
the Dutch trade vision encompasses all lands. Holland’s Unaware of the rich potentialities underground, 
money is invested in American, British, French, and at the Dutch dedicated their first exploitation of the 
one time Russian securities, while the international finan- East Indies to tobacco and coffee. In the late ’80’s 
cial prestige of Amsterdam ranks with that of Berlin and a tobacco planter named De Ruyter Zylken discov- 
Vienna in the great days before the World War. Rotter- ered some oil seepages near his estate in the Langkat 
dam, as most people are aware, has always been the rival District of Sumatra and obtained a concession for the SHOTOT BY COURTESY OF THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER OF COMNERGE IN NEW YORK, ING.) Nr ¥s Gr) 
of Hamburg and Bremen as a-world port. area from the reigning sultan. Lacking capital for Filling Cans With Kerosene at a Java Refinery 
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n studying the oil possibilities of 
East Indies. He was director of 
firm of Fiedman yan Kerchem, 
ch traded in Dutch East India 
ducts, with headquarters at Ba- 
ia. In the course of his work he 
to spend a good deal of time trav- 
g back and forth between Holland 
her colonies. 
‘onvinced of the world’s future 
dof oil, and satisfied that Sumatra, 
neo and Java had a sufficient 
‘e, he organized at The Hague in 
0 a company with the following 
nunciation-proof name: Konin- 
te Nederlandsche Maatschappij 
_Exploatatie Van Petroleum- 
unen in Nederlandsch Indie. Trans- 
d into English, this avalanche of 
ds means Royal Dutch Company 
the Working of Petroleum Wells 
Jutch East Indies. It is more com- 
ily referred to as Royal Dutch. 
» initial capitalization was 1,300,- 
‘gulden, or about $520,000. 
he company acquired the original 
Ruyter Zylken Sumatra conces- 
for what then amounted to $150,- 
This was the first transaction of 
Royal Dutch, which today owns, 
wrols or is affiliated with exactly 
different companies throughout the world whose total 
talization is nearly $1,000,000,000. 
Ithough the actual relationship between the Royal 
ch and the British Government has never been clearly 
aed, one thing is certain: From the start, and ever 
2, the parent company has been Dutch-controlled.° An 
resting revelation is that the Dutch royal family, which 
ie thriftiest titled line in the world, has always owned 
x block of stock. One of the first stipulations was that 
‘control of preference shares must not pass out of 
ch hands. The company’s immense pull with the 
ish Government comes from its well-known association 
| the Shell interests, of which we shall soon treat. 
»on after the incorporation, Kessler was made manag- 
lirector of the company, and what came to be known 
ie Kessler policy began. It was summed up in the one 
1 “absorption.” Kessler saw various struggling small 
‘ests trying to produce, refine and transport oil in a 
l way. He was a wholesaler by instinct, so he began 
nex those companies and at the same time lease new 
essions in Sumatra, and later on in Java. To carry on 
exploration work meant penetration into jungle 
try infested with hostile tribesmen. More than once 
yell drillers were attacked and native workmen killed. 


ake 


pose Greatest of All is Deterding 


E first two years of the Royal Dutch were more or less 
recarious. Considerable sums were spent on refineries 
pipe lines. This meant new capital, and profits were 
zer. Kessler, however, was undaunted. He saw im- 
3e possibilities for oil consumption in the Dutch Indian 
lation of 50,000,000, while not so very far away lay 
sreat domain of China, with her 400,000,000 people. 
‘ept on increasing output so that by the beginning of 
hird year of the company’s life the monthly output of 
joil had increased from 3000 
iL0,000 cases. This oil had 
sold. The sales wizard was 
niting. 

sssler had begun to look 


» of the Royal Dutch had 
established, an acquaint- 
“said to him, ‘“‘There is a 
jit young Dutchman at Pe- 
) named Deterding who has 
You ought to 


hssler sent for the young man 
Je on and found that he was 


usly enough, Deterding had 
tbeen studying oil. As a 
ir clerk he had sold kerosene 
/3 across the counter and he 
ved with Kessler that oil was 
ine big bet throughout the 
»Far Kast. Kessler engaged 
is inspector. The year was 

At once Deterding dis- 
d an almost uncanny in- 
for oil. Heseemed to know 
i7here to put down a well or 


PHOTO, Be COURTESY OF THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK, INC., N.Y. C. 
A Commercial River in Batavia, the Oil Capital of the Dutch East Indies 
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PHOTO. FROM EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. C. 
A Great Refining Plant and Camp of the Asiatic Petroleum Company at 


Balick Papan, Dutch Borneo 


set up an installation. Before long he was an important 
person in the sales department. 

Since Deterding is such a conspicuous figure in the drama 
of Dutch oil let us, at this point, disclose his antecedents. 
He is the son of an obscure Amsterdam sea captain. For 
five generations his hardy forbears sailed the seas. When 
his father told him that he was expected to follow the 
family calling he objected and said, “I want to go into 
business.”’ 

Shortly after leaving public school he became a messen- 
ger in an Amsterdam bank and worked his way to a chief 
clerkship. At twenty-two he realized that he was likely to 
be anchored at a desk for the rest of his life. He made a 
change that eventually brought about a revolution in the 
oil industry. 

Then, as now, the Dutch Indies beckoned to the youth 
of Holland. If you will examine the careers of any one of 
the militant Dutch captains of capital—and there are not 
a few—you will find that with few exceptions they got 
their first training in the Dutch colonies. What the historic 
East India Company was to England in that bygone and 
spacious era, so is the huge Netherlands Trading Society 
the kindergarten of Dutch commerce today. In lieu of an 
organized similar institution for Americans, we have had 
to depend upon the country store, where men of the type 
of the elder Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, Russell Sage 
and Thomas F. Ryan got their business start. Out of 
that rigorous school of the Netherlands Trading Society 


came such commercial giants as C. J. K. Van Aalst, who, 


is now managing director of the company; H. Colijn, head 
of the Batavia Oil Company and one of Holland’s might- 
iest financial figures; the late J. T. Cremer, the Marshall 
Field of the Netherlands, and many others. 

But the greatest of all is Deterding, who left the Am- 
sterdam bank to make his fortune in the employ of the 
company in the East. 
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The fact that Kessler’s attention 
was directed to him showed that he 
had made good in the new field. He 
began, as I have already pointed out, 
as a junior clerk. He was first sta- 
tioned at an obscure post at Deli, 
where he had his first contact with 
selling oil in the form of kerosene. 
Subsequently he was transferred to 
various stations as his value to the 
company increased. He was at Pe- 
nang when Kessler employed him as 
inspector. 

As soon as Deterding proved his 
capacity as salesman he was asked to 
take charge of the whole sales organi- 
zation of the Royal Dutch for the 
Far East, with headquarters at Singa- 
pore, where he established himself in 
1896. Here he engaged in the first 
of the long series of bitter battles with 
his competitors. Chief among them 
was the Standard Oil Company. It 
was many years before the dissolution 
of the great American trust, and it 
not only dominated the oil situation 
in the United States but had reached 
out throughout the world. In noalien 
place was it so strongly intrenched as 
the Far East. It was selling oil in the 
Dutch Indies even before Kessler got 
under way, and the first business battles that tested the 
capacity of the young sales manager were with the Stand- 
ard on the Dutch East Indian home field. 

By way of introduction to the first Deterding-Standard 
fight it may be well for me to say that the Standard Oil 
Company was the pioneer in oil in China. Before its ad- 
vent the natives dropped a wick in fish or some other kind 
of oil and lighted it. This was the lamp of the masses. The 
Standard came along and distributed millions of regular 
glass lamps free of charge in order to encourage the sale of 
kerosene. This is why the Standard is sometimes called the 
Light of Asia. It literally illumined the way to some degree 
of Chinese comfort and convenience. 


Mei Fooy, the Light of Asia 


O DEEPLY did the Standard impress itself upon the Chi- 

nese life and mind that the native phrase for it, Mei Fooy, 
became a household word. Every street urchin knows it. 
Nor is it without magic. 

When Miss Lucy Aldrich, the sister-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was captured by Chinese bandits in the 
spring of 1923 she began to call out “Mei Fooy,” the only 
Chinese phrase she knew. She was the first of the prison- 
ers to be released. 

Deterding determined to break into the Chinese field. 
His first handicap was the fact that the Standard had a 
highly perfected organization with immense capital and a 
resolute policy. On the other hand, it had to transport oil 
a good many thousand miles because China was being 
supplied with the American product. Deterding had the 
one advantage which lay in the closer proximity to his 
field. Sumatra and Java were much nearer to Shanghai 
and Hong-Kong than Pennsylvania. Although he had the 
shorter haul, he lacked the agencies for transport. The 
oil tanker as we know it today then existed on a blue print. 

Deterding was not deterred. 
He set out to forge the first link 
in what was to become a vast 
chain of oil interests. He made 
his initial deal with the then 
Marcus Samuel, now Lord 
Bearsted, the British oil Crceesus 
and head of the Shell interests. 
Henceforth Royal Dutch and 
Shell were to be linked in a com- 
mon conquest of a considerable 
portion of the oil world. 

With Samuel we come to the 
second dramatic figure in the 
Royal Dutch combination and 
it is well worth our while to 
pause for a moment and get the 
background. In human-interest 
details the story of the Samuel 
family is a fit mate to the pic- 
turesque biography of William 
Knox D’Arey, founder of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and 
vies with that of Deterding. 

The beginnings of no great 
fortune—and the Samuel wealth 
is near the top of the list in Eng- 
land—have been more obscure. 
In the early days of the nine- 
teenth century an orthodox Jew, 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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HAT evening Pearl had the satisfaction of 
[writing Mr. Wood that Durland had stopped 

smoking. She gave the whole scene on the 
beach. Never before in all her life had she been 
amused at writing a 
letter; she had looked 
upon them as a duty 
to be paid to friend- 
ship. But to this 
man whom she had 
never seen she en- 
joyed writing. It was 
like patting Alfred— 
you could express 
your friendly emotion 
without fear of rous- 
ing any response 
whatsoever. Almost 
every day she had 
some progress to re- 
port—Mrs. Conway 
had consented to keep 
her jewelry in ‘the 
safe in her bedroom 
provided for the pur- 
pose. Atfirstshe had 
positively refused, 
asserting that as she 
could never remem- 
ber the combination 
her jewels remained 
locked up until an 
expert was sent down 
from town to open 
the safe; and that for 
her part she would as 
lief a thief had them, 
who might get some 
fun out of them, as 
that they stayed 
locked up in her safe 
for the rest of time. 
But Pearl very com- 
petently offered to 
make the combina- 
tion and remember 
it, and come every 
morning and get 
them out at any hour 
Mrs. Conway chose. 
A rumor of burglaries 
in the neighborhood 
induced Edna to 
yield. 

Then before a week was over algebra became to Durland 
an illumined subject, a study of mystic beauty and ro- 
mantic association. He not only mastered it in the proud 
determination to prove that men were no fools but he 
invented clever discussions to lengthen his brief hour into 
an hour and a half; while Antonia, wondering at his in- 
dustry, kept insisting that it was time to go to the public 
beach. 

All this Pearl wrote, day by day. But she could not 
write the thing which of all others she knew Mr. Wood 
wanted to hear—that Antonia was dressed like a nice little 
girl. The best she could say was that the child was not 
actually dirty. Nor could she say that she had gained Mrs. 
Conway’s friendship. That lady remained aloof, a little 
malicious, always in the opposition, treating Pearl’s tri- 
umphs as petty tyrannies over the children’s free spirits, 
treating Pearl’s failures as splendid triumphs in the field of 
human freedom. 

When Pearl appealed to her with ‘I don’t think An- 
tonia ought to wear that torn dress to Olive’s for tea, Mrs. 
Conway,’’ Edna would smile and answer, ‘“‘You know, 
Miss Exeter, I can’t think those things a matter of life and 
death the way you do. I own I should be sorry if at eleven 
she thought of nothing but dress.” 

“Like Dolly,” said Antonia. 

That, Pearl discovered, was the secret of Antonia’s 
dislike of neatness. She was afraid of being like Dolly— 
Dolly, who represented simply everything of which An- 
tonia disapproved. 

All this Pearl wrote to Anthony; long, long letters com- 
posed after the rest of the household were in bed. ‘‘It is 
long after midnight, and I should be in bed instead of 
writing * 

She paused. The well-known illustrator who had done 
her picture for the cleaning-fluid firm had told her—and 
the illustrator was herself a beautiful woman, experienced 
in the ways of the world—that all love letters from un- 
married girls ended with the words, ‘‘But it is after 
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It Seemed as if She Had Remembered Every Syllable That Had Fallen From His Lips, and Loved to Repeat Them 


midnight, and I ought to be in bed instead,”’ whether they 
were written at noon or at night. 

Love letters! How absurd! 

Letters which amuse the writer to write rarely fail to 
amuse the recipient to read. Pearl’s letters, arriving as 
they did in bunches, amused him not only on account of 
their dashing style but on account of the contrast between 
this style and the pale demure little person he remem- 
bered. Anything written day by day gains a serial interest; 
and Anthony, without newspapers, waited for Pearl’s 
letters as the great interest of life. He had never felt so 
intimate with his family as through her careful description 
of them. His sister, though a fairly regular correspondent, 
had to perfection the art of covering the paper with sen- 
tences which by the time they reached her correspondent 
meant nothing. “I did so wonder whether the preserved 
ginger I ordered for you had caught your steamer or if the 
man had mistaken the line—he seemed so stupid ——”’ 
Pages like this, when he wanted to hear of the contem- 
porary life of the children. 

Yet this time the first sentence of her letter interested him: 

She arrived the day before yesterday—your priceless pearl— 
Antonia’s idea of Helen of Troy. But do you think Helen would 
have made a comfortable sort of governess? This young woman 
is entirely untrained—turns handsprings on the beach and goes 
shouting about the tennis courts in a loud Western voice that 
I do hope the children won’t learn to copy. Dolly, who is, as you 
know, the most sensitively refined being that was ever made, is 
quite shocked by her. The two younger ones like her well 
enough, but I can’t imagine her ever having any control over 
them. I always think one must be a little disciplined oneself in 
order to exercise control over others. I must confess, Anthony, 
that I should pack your selection off tomorrow if I had not given 
you my word to keep her. Cora quite agrees with me that Miss 
Exeter would do better on the variety stage than as a governess. 
I don’t think there is any news. Durland has entirely given up 
smoking, as I always said he would—entirely of his own accord. 
You don’t believe me, but a mother has a sort of psychic under- 
standing of her children. 


How could he help being on the other side? Yet the letter 
gave him something to think about. Helen of Troy—that 
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pale, thin girl! Well, he should never understa 
women’s estimates of other women’s looks. :, 
laughed aloud over the note about Durland’s sme 
ing, Edna and her psychic understanding! 
But thinking 
psychic things—a 
far away in the 
of that bare Mexie 
valley Anthony h 
time to think—son 
thing psychic ca 
from Miss Exete 
letters which he h 
not felt in her pers¢ 
ality. He could x 
call it exactly «& 
ceit, but it was li 
conviction of beau 
He did not knowh 
to describe it, but 
made him think of 
essay by a no 
which he had re 
when or where 
could not re 
ber—was it by § 
venson?—in wh 


f 


the writer had spol 


described as loy 
kept turning p 
and uninteresting 
your hands; and - 
other way round 
how heroines, 1 
just a few wor 
friendly descripti 
suddenly walk 
through your pa 
as tremendous be 
ties, with no ass 
ance from you. 
Middleton, in 
Egoist, had be 
cited as one of j 
latter class. Well 
seemed to him t] 
this girl was like th 
He had seen her- 
nice-looking you 
woman, but her ] 
ters were the le’ 
of a beauty. Probably it was the profound subconsei 
egotism of the woman coming out. The point was 
she was getting away with it. He wrote and asked D 
land to send him a photograph of her. But it did not m 
much diplomacy on the part of Pearl to prevent it 
being dispatched. 

As a matter of fact, she did not dread discovery vy 
much. It seemed to her it would be nothing more than 
awkward moment—after all, he already knew her 
than he had ever known Augusta—only before he 
back she must have worked all the desired miracles 
from dreading his return, she looked forward to it 
veiled excitement—great fun, like taking off your 
at a fancy ball. 

She had been with the Conway family almost a moi 
when she witnessed the first trial of strength between 


‘el 


hostile factions—Dolly against Antonia. There was 0 


of defeat that betrays the young. She had invited her} 
indeed her only, friend Olive, who was to be abandoned 
her family, for the coming Sunday. 

“You said I could ask her, mother. I did ask her 
let me ask her. I asked her first—before Dolly 
Allen—you said I could’’—over and over again; 
Dolly’s flashing silence was more impressive. Pearl 
that it was not so much a question of justice as of tri: 
torture. Mrs. Conway would yield to whichever of 
children could inflict the most pain upon her, and tha 
course, was Dolly. Dolly did not reiterate her position 
Antonia. Now and then she dropped a frigid sentence’ 


she might ask anyone she liked for week ends. She 
asked Allen and he had accepted. As for Olive, she 
in Southampton—why shouldn’t she stay in h 
house? It was just an excuse for little girls to sit 
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ing all night and steal food out of the pantry and get 
whole household upset. 
his was shrewd. The last time Olive had come to stay 
d resulted in the loss of a cook. Mrs. Conway remem- 
d this as Dolly spoke. Her position was painful. She 
promised Antonia she could have her friend this Sun- 
when Olive’s parents were away. But then on the 
r hand she had also encouraged Dolly to ask anyone 
liked to the house. Yet she disliked young Williams 
feared Dolly’s growing devotion to him. Somebody 
already said to her that it was a pity for Dolly to 
e herself so conspicuous with him—he was no good, 
young man. But part of her tragedy as a mother was 
she sympathized with her children when thwarted in 
sthing in which she knew they ought to be thwarted. 
knew now that Dolly’s hold on young Williams’ in- 
st was of the slightest; she knew that the girl had 
ined this promise of a week-end visit with difficulty— 
aps even it was mere convenience—he wanted to go to 
> party, or to see some other woman. Mrs. Conway 
y that if she decided in favor of Antonia, as perhaps 
t justice would demand, there never would be any 
r week end for Williams. Dolly would lose him; and 
gh this was exactly what she desired, she could not be 
uel as to bring it about. So she decided in favor of her 
- daughter, and managed as usual to anger both of 
8 
’m afraid, my dear,” she said to Antonia, as if she 
being particularly impartial, ‘‘that this is one of those 
ble occasions on which you are called upon to be un- 
ih and noble and all that. I own I don’t care for this 
ig man who says bur-r-rud and wor-ruld, and seems to 
o be quite the dullest person I ever met; but Dolly is 
» than you, you know, and must be allowed to have 
jlaymates first. ‘ 
When you are a big girl and want to have beautiful 
1g morons to stay a 
‘ hope I shan’t ride roughshod over other people’s 
s,’”’ said Antonia with snapping eyes. 
’m sorry my friends must be insulted, mother, just 
use I have even—to invite them to your house. Be- 
'me, if I had a house of my own I would not trouble 
sither with my friends or myself.” 
vars rose to Mrs. Conway’s eyes. She was so deeply 
‘she could not even pretend that she wasn’t; so hurt 
she spoke naturally to the governess when for a 
d after luncheon, owing to the withdrawal in opposite 
tions of her two daughters, she found 
vif alone with the interloper. 
Toung people are so cruel,”’ she said. 
at more could I do for Dolly? I 
fice poor little Antonia, I make the 
> hers—and she tells me practically 
mly stays with me because she has 


. } 


| Pearl went upstairs Dolly called 
nto her room—the first time she had 
idone such a thing. But after all 
yoman with all her faults had the 
le of not being a 
joer of the family. 
ou see what I 
:, Miss Exeter,”’ she 
» looking up from 
jiing her nails with 
verish rapidity. 
larything in this 
: is done for An- 
—or would be if I 
not fight for my 
3. Nobody likes to 
a scene, but to ask 
fim like Mr. Will- 
i-you don’t know, 
| women—older 
lien — married 
inn—like Mrs. Tem- 
‘so silly—it just 
Allen; but he feels 
ght to go there, and 
# he said he would 
‘here instead, fancy 
aving to put him 
ecause Antonia 
‘d that fat Olive to 
: when Olive lives 
dinyhow.”’ 

irl’s limpid gray 


was telling her how 
id first met Allen, 
ie had danced and 
| wonderfully their 
went together. It 
d as if she had f 


“I Think You Might Have Asked Me,” Said Williams. 


remembered every syllable that had ever fallen from his 
lips, and loved to repeat them, though they were of a con- 
spicuously commonplace character. Then she confided 
a secret—he had asked himself. She would never have 
dared to ask him. 

“Dared!’’ said Pearl, every inch the feminist. 

“Oh, well,” Dolly retreated rapidly, ‘‘this house is so 
full of uninteresting children like Antonia and Durland— 
under your feet all day long; but when Allen said himself, 
telling how he didn’t want to go to the Temples, ‘Why 
don’t you ask me?’ ——” 

Her voice softened over the remembered tones; of 
course she had asked him. 

Pearl’s heart sank at this news. She wondered if she 
were vain to attach a dread significance to his initiative. 
She remembered that peculiar fierce stare from those pale 
eyes. Well, she wouldn’t speak to him—that was all there 
was to that. 

Presently she left Dolly and went to knock on Antonia’s 
door, which was suspiciously shut; usually Antonia lived 
and dressed open to corridors. 

Yes, as Pearl feared, Antonia was lying on her bed, 
crumpled as to clothes and damp about the cheeks. Miss 
Exeter could see now, she said; she was treated like a step- 
child. Her mother didn’t love her as she loved Dolly, and 
how could anyone love Dolly?—that’s what she couldn’t 
understand. 

Pearl had not thought it worth while to try to argue 
Antonia’s case with Dolly, but the child was so clear-minded 
she did try to put Dolly’s side of the case to her. Antonia 
admitted it all, but impatiently. 

“And why is he willing to come,’’ she said—‘‘a man 
like him? He’s just making a convenience of Dolly, or 
something. He doesn’t think anything about her at all.” 

It was exactly Pearl’s own impression. Then why was 
he coming? 

He came on Friday afternoon by the fast train, and 
Dolly in her new pink hat and her white motoring coat— 
just back from the cleaner and smelling a little bit of gaso- 
line, but so much more becoming than her gray one—went 
to meet him. She and Allen and Mrs. Conway were all 
dining out that evening, and Pearl had organized a picnic 
for herself and Antonia and Durland, far up the beach, with 
the moon and a fire of driftwood and a great deal of ex- 
cellent food. They did not see the house guest that evening. 

The next morning at half past nine Pearl was obliged to 
go to the garage to find Antonia; she was studying the 


oiling system of the green car. There was nothing un- 
friendly in her attitude to study; she was perfectly willing 
to learn, if she could only manage to remember that lesson 
time had come. 

They had lessons on the piazza. Pearl, looking out over 
the dazzling sea and thinking how pleasant a swim was 
going to be, had said “‘How do you spell ‘separate,’ An- 
tonia?’’ and Antonia, twining her bare toes about the 
calf of the other leg, had got as far as “‘ Well, I know it’s an 
é where you expect ana or just the other way,’’ when 
Williams, bending his head slightly under the curtains, 
stepped from the dining room upon the piazza. 

He looked extremely polished and soaped. He had on 
white trousers, a gray coat, a blue tie. Antonia, who had 
never seen him so near before, stared at him, forgetting 
even to say good morning. He bowed rather formally to 
the governess, but to Antonia he said, ‘‘ Where were you 
last evening? I was watching for you and you didn’t 
appear.” 

He sat down and drew her toward him with an immacu- 


-late brown hand. 


Pearl had never seen Antonia embarrassed before. The 
child kept glancing up at Williams as if fascinated, and 
glancing quickly away again as if dazzled. Then she turned 
both knees inward, seemed to dig her toes into the boards 
and answered in a low, husky voice that they had been out 
on a picnic. 

“T think you might have asked me,” said Williams. 

He spoke in that tone of false comedy—as if anything 
you said to a child must be ridiculous—that was peculiarly 
annoying to Pearl. 

Antonia bent her head and muttered that she had not 
thought he would have enjoyed it. 

“T should have enjoyed it,’’ he said, and drew Antonia 
closer, so that over her head he could give Pearl a hard, 
significant look. 

Pearl rose to her feet. This was a situation she under- 
stood thoroughly. She was not going to lose another job 
on account of a man—a boy rather, younger than herself. 
In spite of Williams’ protests and teasing efforts to retain 
the child, she swept her up to her bedroom to finish her 
lessons. But she no longer had Antonia’s full attention. 

When asked again to spell ‘‘separate,’’ Antonia an- 
swered, ‘‘He is handsome, isn’t he?”’ 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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They Stared at the Vision Framed in the Shadowy Doorway; a Slight, Straight Figure in a White Nightdress 


XLI 


h I OTHER single event in 
the tragic history of the 
Sherborne homestead had 

quite the galvanizing effect of the I 
accident to Ilo, which statement 
leads one by indirection to the surprising discovery that to 
the community at large Rattling Run Fields had no more 
tragic a record than any one of a dozen other farms in the 
three counties. In the Spartan rural mind it takes one or 
more murders to make a tragedy.. 

But there was something so gripping to the most un- 
trained imaginations in Io’s leap from the forty-foot cliff 
into the quarry pool that the spectacular startled these 
people, who took deep waters for granted and through im- 
mersion remained unconscious of the whirlpools of daily 
life, into making of her act a nine-day wonder, and of her- 
self an object of interest and solicitude. Excursions of 
those who were merely curious to the works to view the 
scene of the catastrophe became a nuisance, and the pil- 
grimages of kindlier persons to the house itself a revelation. 

The occupants of the buggies and cars which negotiated 
the rough road to Rattling Run Fields did not knock at 
the front door or leave cards to inquire; they lined up 
their vehicles by the wayside and waited patiently until 
someone happened to come out to them. At first it was 
Tom, wondering what they wanted; and then Drake or 
the judge who issued from the house to satisfy the silent 
appeal for news. The judge felt a glow of gratification at 
the thought that out of the infinite complexities which 
went to make up Io Sherborne, all that these neighborly 
folk seemed now able to remember was her unforgetable 
smile. 

Drake, astonished at the range of her casual acquaint- 
ance, and watching its crystallization overnight into friend- 
ship, felt a swelling of the heart, an increase of his love of 
Io and of gratitude toward the undiscovered world in 
which they lived. His gray eyes turned dark as he faced 
neighbors and strangers to make his frank statements: 
Io’s life was not in danger. Evidently there had been a 
dislocation, for she had no control over her body from the 
waist down. The doctors did not despair of restoring her 
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completely, but it would take time. A famous specialist 
was on his way to the farm. 

Upon first being summoned, Eunice hastened, white- 
lipped but unshaken, to Io’s bedside and did all that it 
was possible to do for her comfort. Fortunately, there was 
no physical pain to combat, only the mental torment 
which might come at any moment as a reaction to one who 
had been all her life straight and swift as the arrow which 
was her symbol. Awaiting that moment, Eunice was out- 
wardly calm; inwardly, however, remembering their last 
interview, she was a prey to an agonizing fear. She asked 
no questions of Io, but at the first opportunity drew Colter 
aside. 

“Robert,” she said, “tell me exactly what happened. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

Colter’s eyes opened slowly and unusually wide. 

“Afraid?’’ he repeated. ‘‘What do you mean?” With- 
out waiting for her answer, he called Drake and the judge. 
“Listen, you three people,” he said. ‘‘ Anyone else in Io’s 
place would be dead today, mashed up with the rock that 
fell with her. No one else could have thought quickly 
enough and had the nerve to do what she did. She jumped, 
and she fell clear and in the deepest water there was to fall 
in, and—and I’m in love with her.” 

He flushed with unreasonable anger and embarrassment, 
turned and left them abruptly. 

Fully advised by the colleagues who called him in con- 
sultation, the specialist brought with him an assistant and 
all appliances necessary for a thorough examination. The 
X ray disclosing nothing specific, he agreed with the diag- 
nosis already made, advised quiet awaiting of develop- 
ments, and suggested that Io be moved forthwith to the 
city, where she could remain indefinitely under his sur- 
veillance. At being informed of this recommendation, she 
gave Eunice and Drake a look which neither of them could 
misread or ignore. 


Chamberlain 


It was scarcely necessa 
her to supplement her loo 
adding aloud, “I won’t leave! 

F U H R 
anything.” j 

The specialist heard her; he smiled, looked around 
room and then through the windows, first toward thi 
brous ravine of Rattling Run, and then out over the gai 
and the orchard to the high bank of the long line of 

“Ts this,” he asked with a flick of his hand, “Rat 
Run Fields?” 

Drake answered “Yes” in a full voice, and Io nod 
her eyes directed pleadingly at the physician and 
giving an impression of rebellion held merely in abeyz 

“My dear child,’ he responded, “I don’t blame 
and just your wanting anything as badly as you we 
remain here is an encouraging symptom. Stay, b 
means. I’ll make it my business to drive down for Su 
lunch once in a while.’ x 

Thus it transpired that the homestead graduallj 
tled down to a new routine. Eunice remained in at 
ance for three weeks and then returned to town. No 
installed as sole nurse, and found the burden light. 
family physician came in from time to time, watchtl 
the first signs of curvature or any other radical de 
ment. ; 

Drake visited Io regularly three times a day in mue 
same spirit as he visited his plants and trees. H S$ 
never wavered; and watching him through long, w 
standing silences, Io was comforted, remembering 
she had said to Tom in regard to the fig-tree vent 
Drake plants them they will grow.” a3 

It was Colter, however, who did most to lighten N 
duties. Individualistic to the last, he had abandone 
casual residence at Rattling Run Fields on the very dé 
had made open confession of his love for Io. He 
definite possession of Three Roads Farm, got out hie 
togs, bought himself an excellent saddle horse, had di 
promptly at twelve, and immediately thereafter 
to ride the ten miles which separated him from Lo. 
stayed with her for three hours of every afternoon. — 
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had asked no one’s permission for this extraordinary 
dure and there was none to say him nay; partly 
igh sympathy and largely because of a general feeling 
any interference, however well intended, would lead 
tly to the murder so far lacking in the annals of Rat- 
Run Fields. When he arrived for the first time Nora 
ed in the room, uncertain what to do. She was so 
ughly ignored that she soon knew herself to be less 
the least of the unoccupied chairs and learned to be 
wn furniture mover. Even Eunice bowed to the 
fable and made her visits in the mornings. 
ne but a bold man or a fool would have undertaken to 
| three hours a day with a bedridden girl in whom he 
d to awaken love; but Colter had the faith which 
eends courage and an insight which was uncanny. 
atched Io’s moods with a keenness that bordered on 
eral, and, alone among those who attended her, 
red the power to make her sleep almost at will. But 
when she was gay and eager for companionship that 
epths of his nature and the variety of his resources 
into play. 
told her of his lonely childhood spent with govern- 
and tutors, of his boyhood under the guardianship of 
cle and a trust company, the only father and mother 
uld remember, and of his discovery that freedom 
t be handed over even with a large checking account. 
had helped him most, what had brought him to 
ng Run Fields, and held him there, was something 
o him by Drake, and to Drake by the judge many 
ago, as far back as boarding-school days. 
it foundation laid, he took to reading to her, or writ- 
ra poem, or making her write one, filling in the alter- 
iming lines with a facility which aroused either her 
ig admiration or peals of mirth. At such times Drake 
come in, his eyes shining, and demand a reading; 
Tom and Nora, dropping whatever they might be 
would fill the door and their ears. This proved 
vorite of all games; but there was many another 
ran it close, and finally there were hours of talk and 
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“day—the first of snow—she said to him, ‘Bob, 
0 you do all this for me? Just because you were 
when it happened?”’ 


“T’m glad you asked that,” he answered, swinging in his 
chair and leaning toward her. “I do it because I love you 
with all my heart and soul.” 

“But, Bob,”’ she stammered, “‘what—what’s the use?” 

Suddenly the courage which had never yet faltered 
began to break visibly in her face; her eyes became suf- 
fused and her mouth contorted. 

“Don’t!” she cried, flinging her arms around his neck 
and burying her head against his shoulder. “Don’t look!” 

He held her quivering body tightly. 

“Of course I won’t look,” he murmured; “but why 
shouldn’t I? You don’t understand, Io. I love you, crying 
or laughing, every least bit of you.” 

“Half of me is dead,” she sobbed. ‘“ Why play it isn’t 
true? I can never marry you.” 

“Tn the spring, on the first day of June. Are you lis- 
tening?”’ 

She shook her head in affirmation, and then violently in 
denial. 

“No! No! Please, Bob, I can’t stand it. You’re hurt- 
ing me.” 

“Tn the spring, on the first day of June,” he repeated 
evenly, ‘“‘you and I are going to be married. Now, darling, 
don’t let’s talk about that any more; just get accustomed 
to thinking about it. Tell me instead, do you love me— 
a little?” 

She threw back her head and held her tear-stained face 
openly before his eyes. 4 

“T do,” she said gravely. “I love you a great, great deal. 
I shall always love you, and never marry you—while I’m 
like this.”’ 

“Kiss me,” he begged. 

She studied his face for a long moment, then closed her 
eyes, touched her lips to his and threw herself back on the 
pillows. 

XLII 

G WAS part of the wisdom of Colter that he could wait 

for the lift of spring to start the sap of the world about 
its business before he made a second attempt to shake Io’s 
determination. Neither the snows of winter nor the mud 
of March succeeded in making him miss a day, but during 
three months he never attempted to take Io in his arms or 
to kiss her. The very fact that he never stooped to the 
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casual good-by salutes she had granted to others made her 
wonder whether he knew that in touching his lips so lightly 
she had given, though infinitesimally, something of herself 
never before surrendered. She began to wish that he would 
kiss her again. 

As this desire grew she became supersensitive to all that 
was going on about her, within and without the room. She 
felt not only the poignant ache of the nameless longings 
which bud with crocus and pussy willow, but divined the 
growing purpose behind Colter’s waiting eyes. A lump 
came into her throat when she looked at him, and a weak- 
ness into her heart and arms. Afraid to put herself to the 
test, and knowing that an attack on her fortitude could be 
forestalled in only one way, she wrote him a letter and gave 
it to Drake for delivery. 

“Dearest,” she wrote, “this letter has no date. It is for 
you to read whenever you are lonely. Let these written 
words be my own voice in the silence, my hand in the dark. 
I put myself in these words. I need you, my own dear. 
Every night I take your heart in my hands and hold it 
close—close against my heart. This letter is for every 
day ‘Good morning,’ and for every night ‘Sweet dreams.’ 
It is as if I came to you when you call ‘Io.’ I come to you 
across the yellow daisies and touch your arm, and say 
“Yes, Bob.’ But, Bob, my own dear, it’s the only way I can 
come to you, or you to me.”’ 

Colter was handed the note in the great living room. 
When he turned from reading it to rush to Io, Drake 
barred his way. 

“Bob,” he said, “I’m for you; you know I’m for you; 
but when it comes to a choice between standing by you or 
by Io there is no choice. Whatever she says goes. What’s 
more, you’ve got to give her her chance in the way she asks 
for it. You simply can’t do anything else. There’s just one 
thing I can tell you out of fairness to yourself, and you may 
think it’s a miserable straw. She’s demanded a string of 
doctors, one after the other, and the first of them is on his 
way. If anything happens you’ll get the news as fast as 
I can bring it.” 

Six days later, long after nightfall, Drake hammered on 
the door at Three Roads Farm, and jumped back in sur- 
prise when it was flung open almost immediately. His face 

(Continued on Page 94) 


“I Have Been Thinking About You,’’ She Continued, ‘Every Hour. 


Worrying About You. 


I Was Right to Worry, Because I Have Hurt You Terribly"’ 
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Government Credit to Germany 


N OCTOBER a delegation of grain merchants laid 

before the President a proposal to sell Germany fifty 
million bushels of wheat on credit. The same idea has 
been advanced by wheat growers and millers. Politicians 
whose jobs are threatened by agrarian unrest or who 
regard themselves as the special protectors of farm inter- 
ests have for some time been working in the same direction. 
It seems certain that a bill to this effect will be intro- 
duced in Congress. Possibly by the time these lines are 
read Congress may have enacted legislative authorization 
for such extension of credits. The general scheme seems to 
be to have the War Finance Corporation purchase drafts 
on wheat shipments to Germany up to fifty million bush- 
els, without recourse on the shipper. Germany would fund 
the obligation over a term of years or pay in a lump sum 
at some distant date. The figure of fifty million seems to 
have arisen from the current idea that the profits of the 
Grain Corporation were some fifty-eight million dollars, 
and these would in this manner be returned to the wheat 
growers, from whom it is alleged this amount of money 
was taken during the war. 

On the part of both Germany and the United States 
relief and business are mingled in the proposed transaction. 
There are hungry people in Germany, and that country 
wants them fed.’ The people of this country want hunger 
relieved wherever it may exist in the world. Beyond the 
humanitarian consideration lie two business considera- 
tions on each side. These ought to be viewed with candor 
and without hypocrisy. 

Germany always needs to import breadstufis. Just now 
she finds particular difficulty in securing bills of foreign 
exchange to cover imports. The credits for wheat would 
help greatly. She would also like to buy cotton, copper 
and phosphates on credit. But wheat alone would help 
her out. Secondly, Germany desires to avoid further 
conflict between city and country, and fifty million bushels 
of import wheat would largely obviate putting unpopular 
governmental pressure on the peasants. These are strictly 
business considerations, but politically they are probably 
as potent in Germany as the humanitarian consideration. 

On the part of the United States, we want to get fifty 
million bushels of wheat out of the country; and we want 
to raise the price of wheat. These are the plain motives of 
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growers, millers and merchants of wheat. It is a move 
primarily in aid of the embarrassed wheat grower. The 
two business considerations are separate, though related. 
If the price of wheat is raised the wheat still in farmers’ 
hands will fetch a higher price. If fifty million bushels of 
wheat are taken out of the country the carry-over will be 
reduced by that quantity and a condition created favorable 
to a higher price level next year. 

It is therefore a relief proposition in several directions— 
relief to unfed Germans, relief to the overworked German 
fiscal system, relief to the underpaid American wheat 
grower, relief to the harassed grain trade. 

Famine does not usually appear in a country directly 
after the harvest. What is the state of the food supply of 
Germany? The crops of 1923, according to provisional 
official estimates, were considerably better than in 1922. 
The crop of bread grains is reported a hundred million 
bushels more than in 1922, of coarse grains one hundred 
and seventy million bushels more than in 1922. The potato 
crop is some two hundred million bushels less than in that 
year. The sugar crop is reported as some two hundred 
thousand tons less than in 1922. The domestic bread 
supply is better than in 1922, and the increased quantities 
of coarse grains should provide more meat and milk. 
Statistically, the country is clearly better off than in 1922. 

From the standpoint of distribution, however, the coun- 
try is worse off. The currency has become almost worth- 
less. The peasant wants to sell his produce for gold or a 
currency convertible into gold. He does not want to sell 
for paper money that shrinks in buying power while it is 
being counted. In Russia peasants are willing to practice 
barter, exchange products of the soil for goods. But the 
German peasant has a home well stocked with furnishings 
and a farm well equipped with implements. The diet of the 
peasant class is normal, possibly better than before the 
war. The German peasant does not feel a pressing need of 
barter. So he inclines to store his produce, waiting for 
stabilization, or feeds it, with the purpose of restoring his 
count of domesticated animals. 

But, someone will interject, surely the German peasant 
will not withhold his produce when his brother in the city 
is starving? Quite surely he will, just as would the peas- 
ants in any country of Europe, more or less. The peasant 
does not visualize the situation. He is asked to give his 
produce practically without recompense. He does not 
understand why the city worker cannot pay, and in any 
event he regards the currency situation as the fault of a 
government controlled by urban socialists. There is bitter- 
ness, both political and social, between city and country, 
between peasants and trade-unions. There is also bitter- 
ness between the different German states. Why should 
reactionary East Prussia feed radical Saxony? 

Why is this not the province of private relief organiza- 
tions? Why should not the Germans of this country 

organize relief operations? The emergency is esteemed too 
large for private relief—just as the Russian relief was too 
large for private undertaking and the Government stepped 
in with financial support. Finally—and this must not be 
overlooked—private relief would not in the same way 
raise the price of wheat in this country. 

In what form shall the wheat relief be sent over, as 
wheat oras flour? Here the interests of donor and recipient 
diverge. From the standpoint of our interest the grain 
should be sent over in the form of flour. This would pro- 
vide employment for mills and workers. It would include 
also the use of containers, with all that means for wood, 
paper, cotton, printing, and so on. Equally important, it 
would mean keeping the mill feed at home. Mill feed is 
expensive here, and the four hundred thousand tons of mill 
feed contained in fifty million bushels of wheat would be a 
welcome addition to the farm supply. During the life of 
the United States Grain Corporation it was the rule to 
ship flour instead of wheat; the reasons that held then, 
hold now. Germany, however, from the point of view of 
her internal interests, also needs mill feed. Her milk 
supply is short, and the four hundred thousand tons of 
mill feed in fifty million bushels of wheat would represent 
a lot of milk for her children. From the purely distributive 
point of view, relief would be easier in the form of flour. 
But the German mills want employment also; so do their 
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makers of containers. Of course Germany would a 
the loan in the form of flour, but she would prefer wh 
Who are the hungry classes in Germany? The p 
have no lack of food. The towns and cities hold the hung; 
These are the members of the middle class, salaried wor 
ers, families living on small investments, industrial worke 
Where there are income and employment, the buyj 
power is low. Also, there is widespread unemployme 
Fifty million bushels of wheat would furnish nea | 
pound of flour per day for ten million Germans for 
months. But flour is not the food most needed. Milka 
fats are much more needed than cereals. Our exports 
pork fat could be easily expanded on short notice. 
government guaranty our milk-condensing plants co 
reéxpand to the large output of the war years. But 
hears little suggestion in these directions. That is bees 
most of the discussion of German relief proceeds not ff 
a study of German need, but rather from the press ure 
the demand to do something for the wheat grower. — 
Germany is the country of beer, the United States: 
country of no beer. If we wished to be strictly consist 
we might make the condition that none of our grain she 
go into alcoholic beverages or be used to release a y 
mestic grain in that direction. The German city wo 
not only wants more food, he wants more beer and be 
beer. From one point of view it may be none of our} 
ness; but in another way it would seem that any a 
relief we may undertake should not operate in the @ 
tion of alcoholic beverages. a 
Despite the fact of hunger in Germany, is this not é 
a piece of government in business? The famine in 
many is not an act of God, it is man-made. Wheneve 
are long on a commodity, or the price is low, is the Go} 
ment to be expected to dispose of the excess and rais 
domestic price at the expense, finally, of the taxpa 
What degree of need abroad is to be held to justify 
actions? Need in Europe and inability to buy may g 
for years. 
With all regard for humanitarian considerations, 0 
not this kind of government relief be squarely scrutini 


Saving by Borrowing 


HAT American business approximates three hunc 
and fifty billion dollars a year; that ninety-five 
cent of it is done on a credit basis; and that ninety per 
of the credit turnover is paid by check, are three interes 
statements made by the secretary of the National Assc 
tion of Credit Men. : 
We are living in an age of credit, or perhaps a more 
rate delineation would be an age of debt. The fi 
rooted aversion to debt in any form which preva’ 
generation ago has almost completely evaporate 
mortgage once was regarded as a millstone, a men 
veritable sword of Damocles suspended over the hea 
household. Today there are few homes which do not 
one or two. In fact, it is regarded as wise to keep a 
able mortgage on your home as a means of expediti 
sale if the necessity of selling ever arises. . 
Now that we all more or less buy on credit, there are 
among us who can look the world in the eye like h 
miller of the Dee and assert that we owe no penny we €a 
pay; but the percentage of thrifty people in the wo 
probably as large as ever, even if our methods of sav 
different. It is, in fact, much easier to be thrifty no 
the credit idea has been extended to investments. / 
class can save only by assuming obligations. It iss 
nowadays to acquire a house or a bond or a share 0} 
on the time-payment basis that those who could 
accumulate anything by the painful method of pi 
thrift are able automatically to lay something aside 
significant that as the scope of credit has grown the 
tions of loan sharks have shriveled. — : 
Credit is being overdone in many lines. Too large 

of the population is always too far in debt. But the 
system has put most of the luxuries of the rich 
reach of everyone and has made life for the average 
easier and fuller. Certainly also it has accelerated 
and sales, and played no small part in the splendid on 
march of American business. | 
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DIET 


A DINGY, gloomy-looking room on the first 
oor of the Criminal Courts Building in New 
ork City is Part One of the Court of General 
ms, the busiest court in the world. Nearly every 
nal case that occurs on Manhattan Island above the 
of misdemeanor, must, at some time in the course 
proceedings, pass through Part One. The court room 
alid and cheerless. Heavy iron bars help to shut out 
zht that tries to creep in through the windows. 
is any day in the year. The court is crowded with 
sses, talesmen, police officers, defendants, and a 
| of hangers-on, who appear to have no other occupa- 
ilife than to haunt, day after day, the courts in which 
aal cases are tried. A seedy, nondescript collection of 
-Who they are, or what they are, no one knows or 
honor is seated on a high rostrum, absorbed in a 
al of the Law Journal, and apparently unconcerned 
what is going on. An assistant district attorney is 
able within the railed inclosure, deeply engrossed in 
mtents of a note. 
harles Hammond on bail!”’ calls the clerk. 
les Hammond, a dapper little man, dressed in a 
nable overcoat trimmed with fur, steps jauntily up 
rail. He is accompanied by his lawyer, a prominent 
neidentally, expensive member of the legal profes- 
he spectators look at Hammond with some interest. 
know from long experience that he must be of the 
acy of crime. It is common gossip that his lawyer 
will not appear in court for 
less than a thousand dollars. 
“You are charged with the 
crime of forgery in the first 
degree,” says the clerk. “‘Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” 


“Not guilty,” replies the lawyer in liquid tones, ‘‘and 
the defendant asks for ten days’ time to withdraw his plea 
and make such motions as are necessary.” 

The judge looks up. ‘‘Ten days,” he murmurs absently, 
and resumes reading. 

Charles Hammond and his lawyer sweep out of the 
room, shedding an aura of dignity and impressiveness over 
the majesty of the law. 


The Proletariat of Crime. 


N ONE corner of the court room is a wire cage, and in it 
are standing about half a dozen men—dirty, unshaven, 
bedraggled derelicts. They are the Prison Calendar; the 
proletariat of crime; poor devils who lack the means or the 
friends to procure their release on bail. Some of them may 


' have presented a decent appearance when they were first 


arrested, but three or four days’ confinement in the Tombs 
has removed every outward suggestion of respectability, 
and they stand there in the cage, a sorry, disreputable lot. 

“Prison pleadings,” calls the clerk. ‘“‘ Vincenzo di Lor- 
enzo to the bar!” 

Vincenzo emerges from the cage, assisted to the rail by 
a melancholy-looking court officer. 

“You are charged,” drones the clerk, “with the crime 
of assault in the second degree. Can you afford to retain 
counsel or do you wish the court to assign counsel to 
you?” 

Di Lorenzo mutters something to the court officer. 

“He says he wants the court to assign counsel,” bawls 
the sad-faced attendant. 

“Mr. Alessandro,” says the court. 


tert 
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Mme, 
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fr 


ALL SET 


Mr. Alessandro is seated in the front bench on 
the left side of the court room. For years he has 
been a figure about the building, and no one remem- 
bers a time when he did not need a shave. He steps out 
from his seat, takes the green copy of the indictment from 
the assistant district attorney and follows Di Lorenzo into 
the vacant jury box, where they engage in a whispered con- 
versation, presumably about the case. 

The assignment of counsel by the court to defend in- 
digent prisoners is a queer practice and requires some ex- 
planation. Every man charged with the commission of 
crime, under our laws, is entitled to be represented by 
counsel. In many instances he can afford to, and does 
employ a competent lawyer to defend him. But in a vast 
number of cases he has no means wherewith to pay a 
lawyer, so the judge who presides in Part One of the Court 
of General Sessions designates some member of the bar to 
appear for him. Theoretically the system is an excellent 
one. An attorney is an officer of the court, and the assign- 
ment by the court is a command that must be obeyed. 
Unfortunately, however, the law makes no provision for 
the compensation of assigned counsel. Except in murder 
cases, where the law allows five hundred dollars, the serv- 
ices of an assigned counsel must be rendered gratis. Very 
few lawyers who have a good practice care to sacrifice the 
time required to defend properly an assigned case. In law, 
of all the so-called learned professions, is a sense of social 
obligation perhaps least developed. The lawyer who will 
devote his time and professional skill without pay to a 
case, from a passion for 
justice and desire to assist 
the oppressed, is a rare bird 
indeed. Competition is too % 
keen for much altruism. 


ae 
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Valuation 


LUMED knight, 

Desert chief, passionate lover, 
Soldier blazing with decorations, 
Trish tender blarneyer— 
You are none of these, 
Yet I shall marry you. 
You are more than any of these, 
Only eligible man in town! 

—May Williams Ward. 


Stamping Out the Pedestrian 
Menace 


UR country is already well supplied 
with menaces, heaven knows; the 
radical journals, with their platform of a 
change of menace weekly, fill our normal 
demand nicely. It is, therefore, with some 
reluctance that I call attention to the 
pedestrian menace. 

Yet I feel it is my duty to do so; it is 
an alarming fact that, according to census 
figures, the total number of pedestrians 
in the United States has increased from 
91,972,266 in 1910 to 105,710,620 in 1920, 
or approximately 14,000,000. The most 
determined efforts of motorists, motor 
bicyclists and ambulance drivers have 
been ineffective in checking this increase; 
as soon as one pedestrian has been mashed 
against a hydrant a dozen more appear, 
as if from nowhere. 

Some protection has been afforded the 
motorist, it is true, by the equipment of 
his car with fenders, which sweep the 
pedestrian into the gutter and thus pre- 
serve the car’s paint from being scratched 
with umbrellas, spectacles, and so on. 
But this device, although it is a boon to 
the motorist and although it certainly 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


is more humane than the scythe- The Second Last European Intellectual: 
wheeled chariots of the Greeks, is only a The Last European Intellectual: ‘‘Er—No. But I’m Worried About the 


palliative; it does not attack the cause. 
More protection is needed; and that 


protection should be drastic and thoroughgoing regula- and would greatly reduce the wear and tear on one’s 
tion. Let me suggest some model legislation: brake linings. 


All pedestrians to be licensed, and to wear their license 
plates prominently displayed front and rear. Any pedes- 
trian who has been in two accidents to have his license 
revoked and to be allowed on the streets one hour weekly, 
for exercise, under the guard of a policeman. 

Any pedestrian found walking in the roadway to be 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Automobiles are 
not allowed on the sidewalk; why should pedestrians be 
allowed on the street? 

All pedestrians to be equipped with horns, headlights 
and tail lights. 

Any pedestrian who gets in front of a car to indicate by 
hand signals which way he is going to jump. If he is not a 
good jumper he may continue to use the present customary 
hand signal—that is, 
throwing up both hands. 

A system of rewards or 
bounties to be instituted 
to stamp out wild and 
lawless pedestrians. This 
method has already 
proved effective in ridding 
large areas of coyotes, jack 
rabbits and sewer rats. I 
do not approve myself of 
holding regular pedes- 
trian hunts, as I feel that 
a pack of killer taxis 
might easily get out of 
hand and prove an annoy- 
ance to legitimate traffic. 
It isnot to be denied, how- 
ever, that the idea of an 
organized pedestrian 
shikar in Columbus Circle Sea AOE 
has its charms. Yet I 2 OP” ee 
would suggest rather that i 
every driver set up for ; 
himself the slogan: Geta 
pedestrian a week. 

Some such program as DRAWN BY P. L. CROSBY 
I have outlined would 
make the streets far 


safer for the motorist, 3 Taxi Driver: 


If I seek that shrine of beauty 
Widely advertised as Duty, 


Soul of America’’ 


Balanced? 


HENEVER I’ve been happy 
In a fashion slightly snappy, 


And I realize a pang of conscience prods, 
In order to relieve me 
Of compunctions that aggrieve me, 


I make oblation to my little gods; 


And my system of contrition 
Ts to pick my own punition, 


For I find it leaves my soul as good as new, 


And select myself a dirty job to do! 


“Ten to One That Bird’ll Try to Get Out o’ Payin’ for This!’’ (Continued on Pa 


‘‘Anything Wrong, Old Man?” 


—Morris Bishop. 


After all my maddest revels 
I attack domestic devils, 

I clean the ice box till it’s spick and sp 
Or I resolutely scrub -) 
Underneath the bathroom tub, 

Though I know ’twill ne’er be seen by 

mortal man. ; 

I acquire a headache, bending 
O’er a seam that has no ending. 

Oh, I castigate myself time after time 
And I search subconscious byways 
Finding certain secret sly ways 

To make my retribution fit my crime, 


(V’ 


So the self that’s Puritanic 
Strives to pay for pranks Satanic 
And oftentimes the balance sheet is cle 
While again, a slight digression q 
From the pathway of discretion, 
And I find myself most sadly in arr 
Should you question if quite lately 
I have squandered profligately, 
On advice of counsel I’d refuse to say 
You must draw your own conclusion — 
From the end of this effusion— 
I’m entertaining my in-laws today! 
—Maud Kennen Waddock 


Comment of a Country Edi 


OSSIBLY Adams Jinks is our most 

popular citizen. Mr. Jinks, whe 
been president of the Farmers and ! 
chanics’ National Bank for thirty ye 
and who is its largest stockholder, isg 
erally believed to be cold-blooded, pi 
monious and relentless in the matte 
exacting the ultimate farthing from 
poor and oppressed. He is often spe 
of as a skinflint. Nevertheless, he ha 
erted a fine influence on his commun 
and his bank has been its most hel 
institution. The fact that Adams deeli 
to loan money to anybody who se 
to lack character has been a trement 
force for the upbuilding of charac 
Every community needs two or three cold-blooded, hi 
headed citizens who regard the care of money as a f 


Though there is nothing in his conversation to {0 
such suspicion, it is suspected that Brockmore Holk 
who recently moved here from Chicago, is not a captal 
industry. 


Bradford Jinks generally is regarded as a total loss. 
Jinks not only does nothing useful or important, bu 
does it in a manner particularly annoying and offensii 


supposed. He is the 
judge of esoteric value 


the best judge of eso 
values in the state. 


Party left a good imp 
sion. She made a 8 
selling talk for her or; 
ization, but neglected 
reveal its deeper sig 
cance. It may be perm 
sible to do so he 

Woman’s Party m 
that someone wantst 
a political organi 
and is willing to 
money for the pri 


repainted a differe 
for the fourth tim 
it was built, nine 
ago. Mr. Oliver’sg 
to concord is a fut 
The rule is that n 


may make a will, b 
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“SME. NEVER BE WITHOUT SOUP IN YOUR PANTRY 


A whole meal in one soup! 


Coanner 
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On Campbell’s I rely! 


When we say that Campbell’s Vegetable 

Soup is a meal in itself we mean more than that it 

is hearty food. We mean also that. it has the 

variety of foods so desirable for a healthful and 

appetizing meal. The iron of the green vegetables, 

a the valuable mineral salts, the invigoration of 

| beef, the solid nourishment of cereals, the tastiness 

of fresh herbs and delicate seasoning. Your 

appetite is delightfully satisfied and you have 

eaten exactly the kind of meal that is splendid 
for your health. Enjoy it today! 
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THE DESPERATE GAM 


watching the downfall of Germany and the hopeless 

conditions in Europe, due, as they think, to French 
obstinacy in thwarting a businesslike and fair settlement, 
have made bitter attacks against Poincaré and all those 
who agree with him, on the ground that he is a pig-headed 
militarist, utterly unreasonable, and probably inspired by 
corrupt and sinister motives. 

I am not one of those who think so. I think he is reason- 
able; so logical in his line of reasoning that it is difficult to 
find a flaw in his arguments, and a most honest and 
patriotic man. The enormous difficulty of finding any way 
out of the quagmire in which Europe is now floundering 
is not that France is unreasonable but reasonable, not 
illogical but logical—within fixed and narrow limits. 

The minds of the French people are entirely obsessed by 
their problem of national security. All financial questions 
between themselves and Germany or in relation to their 
war debts are subordinate to that question of life or death. 

What French man or woman dare think otherwise? 
They believe in their hearts and souls that when Germany 
recovers she will fight France with enormous odds in her 
favor because Great Britain, as they also believe, will re- 
main neutral in that next struggle, if nothing worse. They 
are aware of their dwindling population and dismayed by 
the gravity of that future weakness. The birth rate in Ger- 
many stands high. Last year there were seven German 
babies born to one French baby. That is an appalling fact 
for France. These clear-headed Frenchmen know that 
they must weaken, disintegrate and paralyze the progress 
of Germany now—or never—in order to maintain their 
supremacy in Europe and avert their national downfall. 
They are naturally indifferent to the decay of European 
markets while this fear is in their hearts. They think, on 
good evidence, that there is no way of removing German 
hatred, even by absolute surrender of all French claims. 
It is, they think, inescapable and incurable. What, then, 
can they do but pursue their present policy of demanding 
more than Germany can ever pay, preventing her from 
paying it by holding her industrial machine as a pledge, 
and ringing her round with armed forces under the control 
of French policy and finance? 

Is there anything unreasonable in that? Looking at it 
exclusively from the French angle of thought, I find it im- 
mensely and terribly reasonable. So it is with their 
financial argument. By the accident, or fatal law, of geog- 


Me critics of France in England and elsewhere, } 


raphy, Northern France was the battlefield of all the , 


Allies who were fighting in the same cause. 
French cathedrals, churches, towns, vil- 
lages and fields were destroyed in the 
struggle for liberty against the German 
menace of world domination. Is France 
to bear the costs of that rebuilding even 
though Germany will be ruined if she 
pays? Is it better or more just for France 
to be ruined? That will happen if she is 
not paid. If Germany cannot produce 
enough money to pay for that reconstruc- 
tion and, in addition, the sums necessary 
to France which are claimed as loans from 
England and America, is France to im- 
poverish herself still further by paying 
debts which were incurred for the one and 
only purpose of winning a victory which 
saved the national liberties and honor of 
her Allies? I find nothing unreasonable 
in that. It is difficult to counter such 
arguments when spoken by a Frenchman 
with passionate sincerity and remem- 
brance of his nation’s agony in war. 


Cold French Logic 


lp IS no use telling him that German 
hatred could have been disarmed by 
generous and chivalrous forgiveness. He 
doesnot believeit. He regards that as the 
weak and sloppy sentimentalism of silly 
old women who do not understand Ger- 
man meniality and brutality. It is hard 
indeed to make anyone believe it, though 
I confess that’I still think that for a lit- 
tle while after the Armistice the whole of 
Germany would have reacted to a fine 
gesture of chivalry from French democ- 
racy. The French scoff at such an idea, 
and I cannot blame them. Nor is it any 
use telling them that the security of 
France would be less endangered by the 
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demobilization of Europe and a reasonable revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles than by a policy of force and repres- 
sion which is causing a new tide of hate to beat up against 
France from the Rhine to the Danube. They say: “Wild 
beasts must be kept in a cage. We cannot tame them by 
smiles and buns. The only way in which we can ever re- 
duce our army, which is the only security of France, is by 
a renewal of that broken pledge made by Wilson on 
behalf of the United States, and by Lloyd George on be- 
half of England, and repudiated by both peoples, who now 
forget it.” 

Is that unreasonable? I find it reasonable, and hard to 
deny. And yet I do deny all those arguments and all that 
cold logic of French thought, because, if there is no alter- 
native, they will, in the long run, I am convinced, lead to 
a tragedy in which France and all of us will be engulfed. 
French policy, for all its logic, is the most desperate game 
ever played by one nation, except that played by Germany 
in 1914. 

French leadership for the past year—indeed for the past 
four years—has been a consistent and successful effort to 
impose her will upon Europe. Owing to her own military 
power, reénforced by alliances with other states whose 
standing armies are controlled by French diplomacy, by 
financial support or political interests, as in the case of 
Belgium and Poland, no other country has been able to 
alter her decisions, to make her swerve a hairbreadth 
from her line of action, or to challenge her dictatorship. In 
a-series of controversies with English prime ministers, 
French leadership won the argument every time by polite, 
dignified and deliberate obstruction. Mr. Lloyd George 
realized in his nimble, untrammeled mind that all his cal- 
culations of Germany’s capacity to pay and all his fine 
promises of “rich fruits’’ of victory to British electors were 
less solid than pie crust. Over and over again he tried to 
modify the rigid clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, or at 
least to interpret them generously, in order that Germany 
might get a breathing space for recovery and Europe a 
better chance of industrial revival. All his persuasive 
eloquence in Allied conferences broke against the rocklike 
rigidity of French diplomacy dictated by their foreign 
office. They regarded any concession to Germany as 
treachery to France. They refused to allow it. When one 
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of their premiers—M. Briand—was willing to make ay 
pact with Lloyd George, easing Germany’s conditior 
payment in return for heavy reductions of the Fr 
debt to England, and a pledge of military support in 
of a German war of aggression, he was instantly repud 
and unseated by the National Bloc. They rene 
concessions to Germany as a betrayal of French inte 
and the offer of military support—limited to ten year 
a farcical absurdity. 

Lloyd George’s last effort at the Genoa Conference 
mensely patient, almost desperate in its plea for a gé 
settlement of all these problems, was thwarted at-the 
set by the French refusal to discuss any scheme 0 
mobilization in Europe, although the Russian dele 
offered to demobilize the Red Army if Poland - 
states would do the same. The conference was s 
finally by French resistance to any plan which woul 
store Russia as an economic factor in Europe or & 
Germany, for a time, of her crushing burdens, adel 
even then, she was threatened by bankruptcy. 


Looking Into the Future 


VER and over again France exercised her major 
votes in the Reparations Commission by a cold r 
of German pleas, and the British representative’s 
against further aets of severity, such as theseizing of F 
fort, was overruled and ignored. What in England w 
garded as fair play to Germany was regarded as wea 
if nothing worse, to a dishonest and fraudulent debt 
When the crisis was reached, in January of 192 
Germany’s default, the French Government ignor 
warnings, and with unflinching courage seized the 
as their greatest pledge. In the face of passive resis 
by German workers to French orders, backed by bay 
machine guns, tanks and aéroplanes, they procee¢ 
impose their will by imprisonments, wholesale expu 
fines, penalties, and seizure of property and paper 
with scientific elaboration in methods of coercion. 
declaration of British jurists that the occupation 
Ruhr was illegal and a violation of the Treaty 0 
sailles was treated with contempt by the French G 
ment—as it deserved to be after Mr. Bonar Law’s bl 
on that adventure and the acquiescence of Mr. Bal 
cabinet for so long a time. 

France proved to all the world, with a nerve u 
and unshakable, that her power and purposes were 
be challenged, modified or thwa 
any nation or group of nations. So 
supreme army, a dominating will 


a passionate conviction of the 7 
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her acts and claims. 

The French Government, or at 
French Foreign Office and War Offic 
dictate to the French Governme! 
perfectly aware of the dangers wh 
compass them and bear down up: 
as the future approaches. 5 

They know, with grave disqu 
that the French population is dw 
while German population is increa 

They know that in less than fift; 
France will be unable to raise at 
within her own frontiers large enc 
defend them. J 

They are making other ara 
to make up for that deficiency. In 
they are raising, training and arn 
gions of colored troops who in case 
will be transported into the fields * 

To safeguard these transports 
increasing the number and power 
submarines, so that even a Britt 
could not intercept them. 

The French Government is ace 


strongly against them in Central 
and enveloping countries like 
and Holland and Spain, who were 
in the last war, or like Italy, their 
the last war. 
‘ They know that their policy of 
against Germany with its destruc 
sults on the industrial welfare of B 
alienating the sympathy of Great 
and her dominions, hard hit by th 
markets, shocked in their hy] 
way—so it is thought in France- 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Children 


You can get this regular $2 toy grocery store with a few Libby 
Mitk labels. Read the special offer below. Clip the coupon now. 
If your grocer doesn’t have Libby’s Milk send us his name 
and we'll make arrangements for you 


A rice pudding that children will eat for health be- 
cause they like it. The recitpe—from Mary Miles 
West, authority on child feeding—is given below 


-a finer rice pudding (Aary.ritessv6st recipe) 
-d Libby toy TO CeLry store (the realest thing you ever saw) 


| 
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Frankly, we want you to try Libby’s Milk 
in your cooking. We know that once you do 
try it and see what greater richness, what 
finer flavor it gives, you, like thousands of 
other women, will want it regularly. 


For Libby’s Milk is milk from selected 
herds in the most famous dairy sections of 
the country. And, more than that, it is this 
finest of milk with nothing added but with 
more than half the water removed. 

It is pure cow’s milk made double rich, so 
rich that there are 714 teaspoons of butter 
fat in every 16 ounce can! 


See what richness Libby’s Milk 
gives to this pudding 


In their joy of using this richer milk, of 
getting greater richness with economy, hun- 
dreds of good cooks have sent us their 
favorite recipes. 

Here is one we’re sure every mother will 
want. It came from Mary Miles West, an 
authority of such note that her articles on 
the care and feeding of children have been 
nationally distributed by the Government. 


To make a finer rice pudding, one that 
children will eat for health because they 
like it, Mrs. West says: 


Mix together 2 cups Libby’s Milk and 
2 cups cold water. Then add 3 level 
tablespoons rice, 4 rounded table- 
spoons sugar, and 1 teaspoon nutmeg. 
Stir, pour into a well-buttered baking 
dish and bake in a slow oven for three 
hours or until the rice is very soft. 


How to get the toy grocery store 


Another surprise that you may easily have 
for your children is the Libby Toy Grocery. 
You can get it with labels from Libby Milk 
cans—the realest toy store you ever saw, 
17 inches wide, 13 inches tall, with shelves, a 
counter and 12 miniature Libby cans in 
actual colors. Strongly constructed, this 
wonderful toy will provide many days of 
educational fun for the children. 

We will send it to any address in the U. S. 
for 25 cents in stamps and either 12 labels 
from 16-0z. cans of Libby’s Milk or 24 
labels from 6-0z. cans. 


Order a can of Libby’s Milk from your 


7 1 /, teaspoons of butter fat 
2 in every 16 ounce can 


fit nik 


‘The milk that good cooks use 


This offer is void in cities and states, if any, having local regulations forbidding exchange of premiums for labels. 


grocer now. Try it tonight—in Mrs. West’s 
rice pudding or in some favorite recipe 
of your own. You'll see its value at once. 
In no time you can have this wonderful toy 
for your children. Clip the coupon now. 


Libby, MSNeill « Libby 


501 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


for 
Cooking 
Coffee 
Baking 


Libby, M¢Neill «& Libby 

501 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
I am enclosing 25c in stamps and 
D 12 labels from 16-ounce cans of Libby’s Milk 
C 24 labels from 6-ounce cans of Libby’s Milk 
Please send the Libby Toy Grocery Store to 
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persons succeed and all sorts of persons fail. 
I have seen sales managers help their forces 
and I have seen them hinder, but the rarest 
sales manager ofall is the one who has sense 
enough neither to help nor hinder a man 
who is making good. 

We had several of the unaccountable 
suecesses in this organization and they 
showed it by their returns, even in the 
early days when it was a strange company 
of raw recruits. One of these men was a 
sleepy-looking individual whose hair al- 
ways needed trimming, just as his shoes al- 
ways needed polishing and his trousers 
pressing. He was clean, however, in spite 
of his careless attire. His mind worked 
slowly, and before he answered a question 
you had a moment of uncertainty during 
which you expected him to say he didn’t 
know. He was very shy about approaching 
people, but he had that uncanny and mys- 
terious quality which makes people talk. 
They would talk to him on first acquaint- 
ance, and I have no doubt this helped 
materially in his selling. In the office—as 
little time as he spent there—he seemed al- 
ways to know how the girls were getting on 
with their sweethearts, whose mother was ill 
and how someone’s brother was making out 
at college. 

In talking to a prospect he was certain 
to encounter a question that he couldn’t 
answer, and instead of bluffing he would 
drawl: ‘I don’t know about that, Mr. 
Smith, but I’ll try to find out. If you’ll let 
me use the telephone I’ll ask someone and 
see if anybody knows about that.” 

Usually the question was one he ought 
to have been able to answer instantly, but 
he would tug and pull at the telephone until 
he got the answer. By that time his pros- 
pect was under obligation to this quiet, un- 
assuming, somewhat stupid but kindly 
fellow, and I have always guessed that it 
must have seemed like offending a. friend 
to refuse what he offered. Anyway, he sold 
more stock than anyone else; and there 
were others who appeared to the naked 
eye equally impossible, but who neverthe- 
less performed their function. 

Persons like the sleepy-looking salesman 
I have described—his name was Wilson— 
put Mr. Jump’s teeth on edge. The mere 
thought of their existence made him squirm 
with discomfort. He used to screw up his 
face and grit out ‘That Wilson!” Into the 
two words he put enough distilled poison 
to slay a regiment. About the only times 
I recall seeing Mr. Jump inactive were when 
he stood staring at Wilson’s back, enjoying 
a silent moment of high-pressure hatred. 


On the Jump for Mr. Jump 


Once he said to me, after one of these 
five seconds of concentration on Wilson, 
“That hardeas my arteries.’ And he 
pointed at Wilson’s back with his thumb. 
He often referred to Wilson as just “that.” 

The principal reason for Mr. Jump’s dis- 
like of Wilson was his unimpressive way of 
straggling into the office and waiting to be 
barked at before speaking. 

Mr. Jump would have to ask him “Did 
you see Whooziz?”’ 

Then Wilson would drawl “Yes, sir.” 

“Well, well, well, did you sell him?” 
The words sputtered out. 

ei Vods Siteg 

““How much? Wake up, man!” 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Shares or dollars? Come to life!” 

“Dollars.” 

“Very good, Wilson; that’s very good.” 

“Yes, sir.”” And Wilson would edge out 
like a boy trying to escape a spanking. 

What Mr. Jump wanted was a salesman 
who would drop out of an airplane onto the 
flagpole of the building, swing down from 
a rope and crash through the window with 
his eyes popping out while he yelled: “I 
sold him, Mr. Jump! Ten thousand dol- 
lars! I broke into his office! He said he 
wouldn’t see me, but I said to him ‘Do you 
dare to tell me that you refuse to see a 
representative of the International Amal- 
gamated, sent by that peerless, dauntless, 
intrepid apostle of conservative, safe and 
double-your-money finance, John Henry 
Jump?’ And when I said that to him he 
fell on the floor, weeping. But I forgave 
him. I sat down on his chest and helped 
him make out the check.”’ 

That was what Mr. Jump wanted, and 
you must admit that it is a trifle hard to 
get. He wanted action. However, heusually 
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got it. Stenographers rattled papers, office 
boys ran around in circles carrying blotters 
when he appeared, and even I have been 
stampeded into grabbing a blank sheet of 
paper and making rows of sevens until he 
disappeared. But Wilson remained im- 
passive and that is how he happened finally 
to lose his job. 

Mr. Jump’s passion for activity was the 
most exaggerated I have ever encountered, 
and in this connection I must recount an 
amusing incident that it led to. He seldom 
carried much money in his pocket—in fact 
he liked to be waited upon as much as pos- 
sible—and one day as he rushed by me he 
yelled ‘Grab some money and follow me!” 

One could never tell how important the 
situation might be, so I jerked open the tin 
cash box and took all the money in it, 
dashing after him without waiting for my 
hat. 

In spite of my hurry he was in an ele- 
vator and gone. Fortunately another ele- 
vator came instantly and I reached the 
lobby in time to see him disappear in the 
crowd on the sidewalk. There was no 
chance for me to overtake him by walking, 
so I ran. Presently I saw his head above 
the scores of other heads and I made for 
him, pushing people roughly aside and at- 
tracting no end of attention, though at the 
time I was unconscious of it. 


The Animated Collar Ads 


As he crossed a street I caught up with 
him, and on the curbstone I was handing 
him the money when the crowd that I had 
just bowled aside came up with us with 
a terrible and menacing clamor. They 
wouldn’t let either of us escape and we were 
turned over to a policeman—quite prop- 
erly, I think. Mr. Jump was able to satisfy 
the officers at the station and then went on 
to lunch. It was lunch money that he 
wanted. 

For days I shriveled with embarrassment 
when I contemplated the figure I must 
have made, bareheaded and in my office 
coat, with about $2000 in currency clutched 
in both hands and running like a wild man. 
The wonder is that a policeman didn’t shoot 
me and investigate afterward. 

Mr. Jump made a menial out of every- 
body whoserved him, no matter how adroitly 
they tried to evade the relation. He would 
summon his lawyer and ask questions. 

At the end of an hour he would bark 
“Now how much do I owe you?” 

The lawyer, who was a kindly, lovable 
old man, would blush. He was painfully 
embarrassed, because the situation resem- 
bled selling legal advice by the yard or the 
hour or the pound. Still, he didn’t know 
what to do with such a man, so he would 
set his price and Mr. Jump would summon 
me to make out the check at once. Then 
Mr. Jump would sign it with such vigor 
that I wonder the pen point withstood the 
pressure, and present it with a gesture which 
dismissed the lawyer from the royal pres- 
ence. There could be only one appropriate 
way to receive a check offered in such a 
manner, and that would be kneeling. 

Gradually Mr. Jump was getting in touch 
with the sort of salesmen who pleased him, 
and still more gradually he was weeding 
out from his force the men who did not 
please him. I must tell you about the sales- 
men who pleased him, because they are, in 
my humble opinion, among the world’s 
greatest artists. That they are the most 
consummate rascals does not in my esti- 
mation take away anything from the art 
they show in their rascality. There are a 
great many of these young men in New 
York and I am informed that the craft is 
fairly well represented in cities all over the 
country. They are always dressed in the 
very best taste as well as style. They are 
manicured, massaged, decorated with gold 
pencils, gold pocket knives, gold fountain 
pens, gold wrist watches, gold cuff links, 
studs, buttons and I know not what all. 
They usually carry sticks. In a general way 
they follow the collar advertisements. Also 
I have often thought, when looking at 
them, that if no one else is deeply impressed 
by that column in the theater programs 
entitled What the Gentleman Will Wear, 
the author of it has at least the unswerving 
loyalty of the gentry whose experience with 
Mr. Jump was so pleasant. 

I must not give you the impression that 
these young men are foppish, for thet’ are 
not. I said they dressed in good taste and 


they do. If they are always up to the min- 
ute in style, they know what to do with 
style, and I should say that they do not 
overdo it. Their dress, however, is only a 
small part of their art. Their real greatness 
lies in their ability to size up a victim at 
first sight and from that instant to give a 
correct imitation of precisely the sort of 
person he is looking for. These young men 
ooze wealth. They live in the best hotels 
or the best apartment houses or on the best 
streets, and not infrequently in very good 
clubs. They know men of wealth. I do not 
mean that they are always pretending 
either. Quite often they have astonishing 
acquaintances. 

But at the time they make their connec- 
tion with a firm they are in need of a very 
small advance, just a mere trifle, perhaps 
only $500 would see them over the emer- 
gency. This is then scaled down to what 
they can get. But to them $500 is mere 
lunch money. Also they have groups of 
prospects out of town. They must have 
expense money to get to these persons. 
They always attack the green sales mana- 
ger, because the veterans know them. There 
are old war horses sitting behind mahogany 
desks in New York who can pick these men 
out on the streets or in a Subway jam. 
They can spot one of them by the way his 
coat fits in the back. 

But Mr. Jump didn’t know them. It was 
amusing to see how quickly they galvan- 
ized into men of great physical strength as 


soon as they met him. One actually read . 


Mr. Jump’s mind so quickly that he closed 
a successful interview by saying, “‘ Well, I 
must dash over to the gym now. Man has 
to do some handball to keep fit for the rush 
of business these days.’”’ Mr. Jump beamed. 

Some of these men actually do make a 
few sales. Others never make any. It de- 
pends upon their technic. It used to amuse 
me to meet one of them sauntering down 
the hall from the elevator, enjoying the 
luxury of his cigarette until he would reach 
the door. There he would hesitate a mo- 
ment to get set, then push the door vio- 
lently and rush in with his best imitation of 
Mr. Jump. Many men study their em- 
ployers’ idiosyncrasies in order to accommo- 
date themselves to the requirements, but 
the great art of these fake salesmen is that 
they can begin from the first moment they 
see the victim. 


Weak on Analysis 


Mr. Jump was not a particularly difficult 
subject, but I have seen them as religious 
young men, as students who hope to be 
lawyers, as young men who could introduce 
a girl into society, as passionate Democrats, 
as fanatical Republicans, and in all sorts of 
roles. Remember also that their connec- 
tion with a firm is a matter of days, usually, 
or weeks at the most, and that they are 
playing other rdles—perhaps four or five of 
them—at the same time. Personally, I 
think they are remarkable. And somehow 
they are able to show references and creden- 
tials, though often the first impression is so 
good that no credentials are asked for. 

Just as Mr. Jump visioned an interna- 
tional business for the manufacturing plant, 
so he visioned a national organization for 
himself, and these young men quickly in- 
troduced him to the idea of branches in 
other cities and states: Usually they have 
to work hard for such plums, but Mr. 
Jump must have seemed almost too good 
to be true. 

Gradually our overhead climbed until 
we no longer had a reasonable cost of dis- 
tribution for this stock.. Moreover, our 
volume of business ceased to increase and 
then began to decline. But I must say that 
this was not entirely Mr. Jump’s fault; the 
great wave of stock buying was declining. 
But he had thought from the first that his 
own energy and genius accounted for every 
jot of success, and he began to fidget and 
call for more and more statements, com- 
paring this week with last week and last 
month with the same month of the preced- 
ing year. He could never understand why 
the business rose and fell, though every 
business I have ever heard of does just that. 

In selling stock, Monday is usually the 
worst day and sales rise gradually until 
Friday or Saturday. Moreover, the first 
week of a month is better than the last 
week. But Mr. Jump knew only one thing 
about analyzing figures—the percentage of 
increase must go right along at a steady 
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pace. If your sales increased 30 per cen 
March compared with February, then t 
must increase 30 per cent for April ¢ 
March. It didn’t occur to him that if 
firm on earth could do that long enoug 
would absorb about all the money there: 
the world. So he was always annoyed 
the figures even when the business wa 
its best. Moreover, he could underst 
nothing about those psychological fo 
which make certain lines of business 1 
good for a time and then dull for no ap 
ent reason. The only weapon he had to 
against that obstacle was an additi 
half hour of calisthenics. 

Speaking of the psychological forces 
minds me of a conversation I once had 
a Tammany captain who was regarded 
sort of wizard. 

“Life is like a great wheel that | 
round and round,” he said, “‘and I w. 
that wheel for hand holds. I can’t turp 
wheel and I can’t stop it. I don’t: 
know what makes it turn, but I sure 
watch it. When the opportunity com 
catch hold and ride up with it. I guess 
man on the sidelines who hasn’t | 
watching the wheel it looks like I’ve g 
pretty good machine, and he’s prob 
fool enough to think I’m running it y 
three-quarters of the time I’m afrai 
touch it.” : 

Mr. Jump had blindly caught hold o 
wheel at a good time and ridden up wit 
Now he was on the way down. 


Egotism in Business 


Before I conclude the story of Mr. J 
I beg indulgence to make one genera 
servation on salesmen in order to co 
a very general misapprehension. It i 
conviction that most of the salesmen be 
in what they are selling. Whenever I 
seen newspaper articles denouncing 
stock issues and the men who sell t 
there was the assumption that the sale: 
knew the facts. I think that usually 
do not, and in the most flagrant cas 
dishonesty on the part of the prom 
I have often found that the salesmen 
also bought stock and were taking pa 
their commissions in stock. I mentior 
by way of warning to those who wou 
convinced that a stock was reliable bec 
the salesman was also a buyer. 

As the progress of Mr. Jump’s bus 
became less and less satisfactory he ¥ 
often refer to the despised Wilson. 

“Well, anyway, I’m glad I got rid of 
idiot,” he would say, and the freq 
with which he made this remark told 
umes about his regret. 

But I have never known a manager 
had the strength to admit error and 
back someone whose value had been pi 
after his departure. I would not hay 
pected anything so reasonable from 
Jump, but I say in justice to the man 
much abler, fairer, saner men seem eq 
incapable of forgiving the insult u 
tingly flung at them by anyone who p 
irreplaceable after he is gone. 

What a vast amount of egotism boil 
bubbles through business! And what 
things it makes us do! Every hum 
that office would have felt a little nea 
Mr. Jump if he had brought Wilson” 
but to Mr. Jump that would have be 
occasion for hanging his head in sham 
he wouldn’t have been able to look us” 
face. So Mr. Wilson never came back 

Mr. Jump pushed and pulled at his 
force, called branch offices on the 
distance telephone, ran round and } 
his mahogany desk while Miss Cohar 
his dictation, stood before the board 
rectors and shouted that he would 
this thing over or know the reason } 
Poor fellow! Perhaps no one could 
put it over, but Mr. Jump couldn’t 
know the reason why. The cost of 4 
to sell that excess $750,000 wor 
stock gradually ate the heart out ¢ 
$250,000 which was sold fairly early, 
manufacturing firm was crippled s¢ 
years would be required before it 
again pay satisfactory dividends; an 
day our little squirrel cage in that ] 
entertaining building was empty. 

Mr. Jump had so many alibis that 
scarcely remember any of them, b 
part of the failure did he charge to hi 
His pride was as high as ever and hi 
fidence unscarred. He marched fol 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Such a signal reputation have the years woven round its 
name that prospective owners know in advance that the 
new Cadillac will be all they have hoped for in a motor car. 


Expect Great Things 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
another position as sales manager for an- 
other issue of industrial stock. Hewasaman 
of such tremendous physical strength that it 
seemed he could do anything, and I readily 
understand how a board of directors must 
have been impressed when he appeared be- 
fore them. He is one of that astonishing 
type that will march through life from one 
fiasco to another, buoyed up to the last by 
an egotism too tough for the slings and 
arrows of this world. 

There must be a place for such men; they 
mean well, and within the very limited 
light of what passes for their minds they do 
the best they know how. Mr. Jump was 
an honest man in the ordinary meaning of 
that word. But the world must learn to 
judge men by their capacity to do the thing 
desired of them at the time. Mr. Jump’s 
superb confidence was directly associated 
with his brawn and good health. It was not 
based upon capacity in any realm of mental 
achievement. He was in no sense a man- 
ager of anything. I think I have rarely 
seen a man who needed a manager more 
than he did. 

Across the hall from Mr. Jump’s suite of 
offices was the large single room occupied 
by Godwin Gamble, and next to that an- 
other single office, on the door of which was 
painted the name, J. J. Fairchild. These 
two men’s activities were mysteries to me 
for several weeks, and only very slowly did 
I happen upon the information, bit by bit, 
which enabled me to understand the na- 
ture of their businesses. 


Crabbing a Stock Issue 


They were among the very few con- 
sciously and deliberately dishonest men I 
met in business. My suspicions were aroused 
by the peculiar behavior of Mr. Fairchild’s 
callers from the time his doorway first at- 
tracted my attention; but Mr. Gamble 
presented a much more difficult case to 
fathom, because he had almost no visitors. 
His mail, however, was heavy, and I judged 
from the appearance of large Manila en- 
velopes which came daily by registered 
mail that he received considerable cur- 
rency in this way. 

Mr. Fairchild’s visitors frequently walked 
by his door if they encountered anyone in 
the hallway. They would return to his door 
when the coast was clear and slip in with 
furtive looks along the hallway, showing 
clearly that they did not wish to be ob- 
served. Mr. Jump furnished my first clew 
to the Fairchild establishment when he 
told me that if ever I saw any of our em- 
ployes in conversation with the man I was to 
report the fact at once. This made it pos- 
sible to ask questions and he informed me 
that Fairchild bought lists of stockholders 
from employes who were in a position to 
obtain them without the knowledge of their 
employers. 

Mr. Fairchild was a nervous, stoop- 
shouldered, slender little man who had a 
habit of bending back the fingers of first 
one hand and then the other until the joints 
popped. His eyes were shrewd and small, 
but had rather a jolly twinkle in them. He 
was, perhaps, fifty-five years of age, and 
without being vigorous was agile. There 
was a machine for printing circulars in his 
office, and he operated it himself, addressed 
the envelopes on another machine, and fre- 
quently sent away nearly a sackful of mail 
in the evening. All this work he performed 
with his own hands—aided, of course, by 
much automatic machinery—and I think 


refusal to abate one jot in the sacred claims 
of French justice. 

That is regrettable. But France, knowing 
the risks, is taking them by strengthening 
her hold on Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia and Poland, and encouraging 
their military efficiency. She is preparing 
to enter into industrial and political agree- 
ments with Russia which will prevent, or 
at least postpone, any military alliance be- 
tween that country and Germany. 

Meanwhile, anticipating every move on 
the board, the French Government under 
Poinearé is sure of checkmating Germany 
in whatever way the game proceeds. What- 
ever she offers in the way of reparations 
will be refused, but certain indemnities will 
be collected by private arrangements with 
German industrialists, forced to their knees 
by pressure of circumstance, and more 
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he enjoyed puttering with it while his 
scheming mind was at work. 

His circulars always announced small 
lots of various stocks and bonds for sale, 
usually below any other prices which came 
to my attention. Though all the prices 
were low, there would nearly always be one 
price far below the others, and in time I 
learned that the lowest price indicated the 
company whose list of stockholders he was 
using that day. Incidentally, this would 
always be a company whose stock was then 
being sold to the public—that is to say, it 
would be either an entirely new company 
or a new issue of stock, usually by a com- 
paratively new company. Therefore, most 
of the stockholders had just made the ac- 
quaintance of the company through the 
salesmen offering its securities. They had 
bought stock, but probably still felt a little 
uncertain about it, and quite properly re- 
garded the purchase as a speculative ven- 
ture. 

If they had bought the stock at from 
ninety to par—as is usually the case—you 
can imagine their feelings on receiving a cir- 
cular informing them that Mr. Fairchild 
had some to offer at sixty. This would, of 
course, tend to indicate that sixty was its 
present market value. His offer to sell did 
not inspire a desire to buy in spite of the low 
price. On the contrary, it brought offers to 
sell at the price he named. Many of the 
stockholders probably paid little attention 
to the circular, but some would be fired 
with a keen desire to get rid of their hold- 
ings at once before the quotation could go 
still lower. Mr. Fairchild bought as much 
as he wished from these people. His oper- 
ating capital was not large, but one can 
readily see that on the margins of profit he 
obtained it would not have to be. He was 
creating a market for the stock at an arbi- 
trary figure fixed by himself. 

Perhaps he could depress the price from 
sixty to fifty-five and thus buy in several 
small lots of shares to fill the orders of any 
who happened to stand firm on their orig- 
inal faith in the company and offer to buy 
at sixty. At any rate, he filled his orders 
and those who went to buy obtained what 
he had offered. The effect of his circulars 
upon the efforts of earnest men struggling 
with the task of financing industry must, 
however, have been very damaging. What 
hours of explanation must have been forced 
upon the companies he thus attacked! For 
surely scores of stockholders took those cir- 
culars to the salesmen from whom they 
bought and asked the meaning of the low 
quotation. Mr. Fairchild’s operations were 
very much like those of the bad boy who 
steals an armful of brass fixtures which it 
will cost $100 to replace and sells them to 
the junk dealer for a few cents a pound. 

Mr. Gamble was distinctly outside the 
law, much farther out than Mr. Fairchild. 
He was originally a high-pressure salesman, 
one of the type often heard about but sel- 
dom met, for thesimple and sufficient reason 
that there are not many of them. About 
the only escape from a real high-pressure 
salesman is to take ignominiously to your 
heels. Once engaged in conversation, there 
is scarcely any other escape. They do not 
speak of closing a deal, but of the push over. 
That ought to be enough to identify the 
breed. They seldom operate on a commis- 
sion lower than 25 per cent, but they prefer 
50—and often get it. They will sell any- 
thing, promise anything, and are abso- 
lutely without conscience in the matter of 
selling to persons whose losses will be trag- 
ically disastrous. An aged maid in a hotel 
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who has been putting aside her tips to save 
money for a decent burial, or a widow with 
children who is struggling with the problem 
of how to invest her deceased husband’s life 
insurance so that she may feed her little 
ones is legitimate game for the high-pressure 
man. These men are absolutely without 
morals and I have never heard of one who 
suffered from remorse. Having been one 
himself, Mr. Gamble knew how to pick 
them. Moreover, he had arranged the sort 
of proposition that would be attractive to 
them, for the commissions, as I afterward 
learned, were 50 per cent. 

Mr. Gamble first attracted my interest 
because it was obvious that he had a large 
mail-order business of some kind, and no 
accounting system. I did not know what 
sort of business he had at first, because, like 
Mr. Fairchild, he did not announce it on 
the door. Only the name appeared there, 
and that was principally for the conven- 
ience of the mail carrier. 

So much has been done in recent years 
toward simplifying accounting systems that 
I was consumed with curiosity to know just 
how this dynamic neighbor kept his books. 
Finding no better way, I boldly invaded his 
office and explained my mission. He looked 
at me very piercingly for a few seconds, 
then, without smiling, stepped to a high 
desk in front of which was an old-fashioned 
three-legged stool and threw open several 
large books partly filled with stock certifi- 
cates. A stub for each certificate con- 
tained all the information his accounting 
system afforded. This merely added to the 
mystery. While in the office I observed 
large numbers of newspapers from various 
remote parts of the United States, contain- 
ing advertisements of oil companies, all in 
very large type, and many of them adorned 
with the same picture of an oil well gushing 
currency instead of oil. 


Where Striking Oil Meant Ruin 


Mr. Gamble’s salesmen were never in 
New York unless for a pleasure trip. They 
followed oil booms. Mr. Gamble kept in 
touch with the news and knew where there 
were oil booms. Whenever one appeared he 
at once entered that field, obtained several 
small holdings and begaf organizing his 
own type of oil companies. He had several 
for each field, never one big one. He kept 
in communication with his sales forces by 
mail and telegraph, directed their activi- 
ties, furnished their publicity and collected 
his toll. The manner in which he received 
me clearly indicated that he had been in- 
vestigated, and I later learned that he was 
usually being investigated. It was during 
the investigation which took place while we 
were in neighboring offices that I learned 
much more about his operations. 

Instead of acquiring properties of consid- 
erable extent in various parts of a new field, 
as the larger oil companies do, Mr. Gamble 
preferred little plots of five or ten acres, 
perhaps two or three of them. Each of 
these was made the basis of a separate com- 
pany. He did not promise extensive devel- 
opment, but held out the alluring possibility 
of getting one well and at once selling to 
a large company. This can, of course, be 
done. In fact, some of the largest fortunes 
made in new oil fields result from a small 
group of men drilling one oil well and then 
selling it. In this way they receive and 
divide their profits at once without further 
risk, leaving to experienced men the intri- 
cate business of marketing the oil and drill- 
ing additional wells. While other companies 
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loyal to their own interests than to German 
unity. 

A Rhineland republic will be established 
either by French support of Separatist 
groups or, failing that, by the more certain 
pressure of economic laws following the 
breakdown of the Berlin Government and 
its surrender to Bavaria. Spasmodie riots, 
Communist risings—not very serious, but 
weakening to Germany—a spreading hun- 
ger and decay, even the militarist revival 
in Bavaria, all play into the hands of 
France by postponing the recovery of the 
German people and by dividing them in 
purpose and policy. With the French régie 
firmly established over the Rhineland rail- 
ways and that chaos beyond, France will 
be safe for some years to come even though 
Poincaré may say, like Louis XV, ‘‘ Apres 
moi le déluge!”’” After me, Armageddon- 


It is not fantastic from the angle of 
French thought, not wildly unreasonable, 
this scheme of things. If I were a French- 
man, thinking along the lines of French 
logic, I should be devilishly tempted to back 
that policy. But as [am not a Frenchman 
I see more clearly, perhaps, the enormous 
danger of it, its desperate hazards, and, as 
I must add, its essential immorality. 

It is a policy of pessimism and not of 
hope, of reaction to the worst code of inter- 
national rivalry and not of progress to a 
new code of international law. It is based 
on the old traditions of brute force, and in 
my judgment is not a sound scheme. 

France cannot stand alone and untouched 
in a world hostile to her arguments. She 
cannot defy for very long the outcry of a 
Europe threatened by ruin so that France 
may be safe. She must not rely too much 


would be offering $1,000,000 or m 
stock, and perhaps assuring stockh 
that they would soon be doing an inte 
tional business, Mr. Gamble offered 9 
about $50,000 worth of stock in one & 
pany to drill one well. A good well mi 
be worth $1,000,000, and if sold at onee 
profit on one share of stock in it would 
enormous. But the joker in Mr. Gamb 
proposition was that he paid no attent 
to the capitalization of his company w 
stock was being sold. If he could sell ! 
000 worth of stock in a company capitali 
at $50,000 he did so. Stock was sold as], 
as it found a ready market. All money 
ceived above the cost of one well was pr 
to him; therefore he could pay 50 per ¢ 
commission to salesmen. | 
The great danger which confronte 
under these circumstances, was bringing 
an oil well. If ever oil was struck, the ste 
holders would, of course, rush forward 
an accounting. If he had sold $ 
worth of stock in a company capita 
$45,000, that fact would then be disele 
and he would be in trouble. , 
But there are many ways to keep fi 
striking oil. In the first place the odd 
very heavily against success for an. 
cat well in new territory. But Mr. 
did not dare depend upon percentage 
With each drilling crew was one con 
man whose duty it was to see that 
was handled in such a way that 
would ever be produced even if oil s 
be there. A full explanation of how 
done would call for boresome techni 
therefore, suffice it to say that the mai 
drilling in a well, or handling it ings 
way that the oil will flow, calls for 
ence and skill. Except under unus 
cumstances of terrific gas pressure be 
the oil, it is possible, as I learned, t 
right through the oil without bringi 
the surface except in the form of ii 
tions—that is, small quantities. The 
also the danger that such a well may | 
flowing even after it has been aband 
So here was Mr. Gamble, oper 
wherever the oil fever was upon the pi 
lace and carrying with him day andr 
the gnawing dread that he might bring 
oil well and go to the penitentiary. — 
As soon as a well could be drilled to 
required depth and abandoned, with 
notice to the stockholders, that ¢ 
was dead; but another held out e 
alluring possibilities. When a comp 
dead all records of it except a ¢ 
guarded list of stockholders for futu 
ing lists were destroyed. An -ace 
system was precisely what Mr. Ga 
not need. It would have been of too1 
service to any investigator who happ 
to be on his trail. As long as he had 
his own records could not testify ag 
him and it remained necessary for I 
witnesses to be brought in sufficien 
bers to prove that amounts of st 
excess of the capitalization of one 
companies had been sold. 4 
This was difficult for many obvio 
sons, including the fact that after 
was abandoned he gave notice th 
stock no longer had any value. Do 
many of these certificates were th 
stroyed or very quickly lost. As ne 
I can judge, it would require a new 
laws in most states to catch Mr. G 
and doubtless he would simplify that 
by letting those states alone. T 
plenty of such states, or seemed to 
T last knew him. At any rate, noth 
ever come of the numerous invest 


on the loyalty of allies like Belgi 
Czecho-Slovakians, whose trade 1s 
undermined by the breakdown of 
many. She cannot count heavily 0 
fighting quality of her colored legion: 
Poincaré cannot rely on the unfail 
port of the French people, becoming 
anxious, rather afraid of the future, ? 
restless because they are not getting m 
or security of the kind wanted from 
leadership, but rather the certain pre’ 
of future war when all the hatred mo 
being heaped up against them will t 
bounds, and Europe will be in flam 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a set) 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views of 
Gibbs should not be confused with the o 
the editors, which appear from week to w 
editorial page, but we believe that they 
the ideas of an important group of Englist 
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Maxwell has now accomplished results in 
eliminating vibration in a four-cylinder engine, 
which are little short of startling. 


The device which produces this unprecedented 
smoothness and steadiness, and which gives 
the good Maxwell yet another tremendous 
superiority, is exclusive to Maxwell. 


It is simplicity itself. Instead of the engine 
being bolted rigidly to the chassis frame, in 
the usual way, an ingeniously designed free 
mounting literally floats the front end of the 
engine in the frame. 


Maxwell, with a short, stiff, heavy crankshaft, 
and light reciprocating parts, had already done 


as much to eliminate vibration as can be done 
in the engine itself. 


Now, this floating engine mounting prevents 
the chassis frame from tuning in at some point 
of what engineers call the vibratory period. 


The result is that those in the car feel no 
vibration—only the smooth, steady pull of 
the engine’s power—with an entire absence 
of the rumble which until now has been 
typical of closed cars. 


A ride in the good Maxwell of today will 
literally astonish you—for you will find it 
hard to believe that there are not more than 
four cylinders under the hood. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Watch This 


Column 


It Was Pitiful Beyond 
Words 


I appeal to you, Good 


Samaritans, and to my friends 
and acquaintances throughout the 
world to send me money and cloth- 
ing, old and new, for the stricken 
people of Germany. I have already 
distributed, partly in person, great 
amounts of goods sent by friends, and 
could you have seen the glad light in 
the eyes of those gaunt, illy-clad folks 
over there; as I saw it, you would 
have wept in sympathy. 


Possibly many of you 
haven’t forgotten the war, and 
maybe some hatred still lingers 
in your hearts, yet it is an American 
trait to forget and forgive, to soften 
and sympathize, when real distress 
steps over the threshold. There is no 
other nation in the world so quick to 
respond to a call for help. 


Can you imagine going 
back to your old home town 


and finding your old acquaint- 
ances starving—the prominent fami- 
lies who used to awe and rule and 
look down on you, going frequently 
without anything to eat and so utterly 
bereft of pride that they begged you 
for a dollar or a dime or anything 
you would give? That’s what hap- 
pened to me last summer, when times 
were not one-tenth so bad as they are 
today. 


The fact that these folks 


were enemies of America, in 
deed if not in heart—that they 
were misled by a fool Kaiser, thirsty 
for power and compelled to become 
a part of his war machine, all slipped 
from my mind and the desire to help 
became uppermost. Yet, I am an 
American who profoundly respects 
all American beliefs and institutions. 


Will you help? Will 
you send me any kind of help 
you can afford—food, clothing, 
hats, shoes, money? All the em- 
ployes of Universal are contributing, 
and weekly we are sending cases of 
supplies to Germany. We all feel that 
it is incumbent upon us in the name 
of Humanity. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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BEATRICE AND THE EPICH 


“Leave me alone,” I said, sudden “and 
bitter. ‘‘I won’t be hurried and hustled 
and bullied into anything I’m not sure 
about. I won’t!” 

He drew away from me like I’d bit him, 
and he gave me the meanest look, and he 
said, low and quick, “There’s something 
back of this you don’t tell me. If you loved 
me you’d want to marry me. You're hold- 
ing something back. Bee, is there some 
other fellow, or have you got a past or any- 
thing?” 

I was as mad as he was, or madder, at 
that. 

“You’ve got a grand little imagination,” 
I said, ‘but this time it’s off the track. I’m 
surprised at you to insinuate such a thing, 
Clarence.” 

He caught hold of my wrist and he looked 
at me hard. ; 

“But you don’t deny it,’ he says in 
deadly earnest. 

“TI don’t need to,” I says, quite as mur- 
derous, and with that I pulled away from 
him, and I got up and walked out and took 
my mad money out of my purse, which I 
had never needed before in all my acquaint- 
ance with Clarence, and my carrying of 
which was a joke between us, and I paid 
my own car fare home, boiling all the way. 

Did you ever hear of anything so ridicu- 
lous? With the way he’d been rushing me, 
I wonder where he thought I’d ’ve had any 
time for any other fellow, when I spent my 
working day at Kinkead’s and had to have 
at least four hours’ sleep. And as for having 
a past—now that was some idea! I was 
hot and cold with rage by turns remem- 
bering it. 

I spilled it all to Aunt Mat before I got 
my hat off, and though she was kind of 
pleased to have me fall out with Clarence, 
she tried to be fair. 

‘A jealous man’ll say anything, dearie,” 
she says. 

“Not to me, he won’t,” Isays. “‘No, sir, 
and a couple of no, sirs.” 

And I meant it. All the same, when 
Clarence came and waited for me next eve- 
ning, and begged my pardon with tears in 
his eyes and plead with me to forgive him, 
that he didn’t know what he was saying, I 
was chump enough to do it. Yes, I surely 
did like Clarence. Any other fellow that 
would have pulled anything so rough I’d ’ve 
canned for keeps. It was that fatal fascina- 
tion of his. 

Our row and our making up didn’t get us 
any nearer setting a date to get married, for 
it didn’t touch our real problem, which was 
Aunt Mat. And Clarence was sore at me— 
concealed, mostly, but I felt it—because I 
wouldn’t just dump Aunt Mat and let her 
patch up her way of living the best she 
could. I was sorry, but I couldn’t have it 
on my conscience that I’d bought my happi- 
ness with hers. Oh, it was a terrible time— 
I was so mixed in my feelings, and so 
nervous and so upset. And Annie and Mr. 
Timmons were getting married and_she 
leaving Kinkead’s, and what would I do 
without her? 

Clarence and I were going to stand up 
with them, and I had a new blue georgette 
for the occasion. Gloria was to be at the 
ceremony, and her beau—not Mr. Collins, 
but another—and a few other friends, and 
as Annie hadn’t any folks, we were going to 
have it at our little flat, Aunt Mat’s and 
mine, and Aunt Mat was getting up a sup- 
per afterward that was likely to bankrupt 
us and ruin the digestions of everybody who 
was present. 

All the girls who knew Annie had clubbed 
together and gave her a shower, kitchen 
and dining room and lingerie, and Kin- 
kead’s gave her two hundred dollars for 
faithful service, and everything was thrill- 
ing and rushed. 

Couple days before the wedding Mr. 
Timmons comes to me and he says, “‘I want 
to see you alone.”” We sneaked around out 
of Annie’s sight and he says, “‘My half- 
brother from the West has come on to see us 
married and he wants to give Annie a pres- 
ent of a fur coat, and he wants it to be a 
surprise. He’s real well off, you know, and 
open-handed as the day. Now the hitch is 
selecting it, and I thought maybe you’d go 
with him, because Annie trusts your taste, 
and you’re about her size. Could you doit, 
Bee?” 

“CouldI? Believe me,” I says, ‘‘I’m the 
best little fur-coat selecter in the city, and 
I know exactly what she wants, for we’ve 
talked about it a million times more.” 


(Continued from Page 16) 


“Well, now listen,” says Mr. Timmons. 
“T give you an hour off this afternoon, from 
four to five. You pin on a red carnation 
and go over to the station and stand by the 
information desk, and my half-brother’ll 
meet you there, wearing a red carnation 
also. I can’t have him come here and 
introduce you, because Annie’ll smell a 
mice. You don’t mind, do you? Horace 
is a real nice fellow, fat and jolly. His 


name’s not Timmons, by the way; it’s 
Baer.” 
“T think it’s fun,” I says. “Annie’ll 


have a fit.” 

It was done as we planned, and at four 
o’clock I was there at the station, and 
Horace Baer comes up to me, and he is fat 
and jolly like Mr. Timmons says, and older 
than Mr. Timmons, and good-hearted, I 
can see at a glance, and a nifty dresser—fur- 
lined overcoat, light gray fedora, diamond 
horseshoe, yellow gloves and gold-headed 
cane. 

We got along like a house afire. We was 
old friends in two minutes, and hopped into 
a taxi and off to a swell fur store. 

“‘Shall we get ermine or sable?”’ he says 
as we went in. 

“Quit your kidding,” I tells him. “An- 
nie’s goin’ to live in the suburbs and do her 
own housework. She wants something 
warm she can wear down to the grocery 
store if necessary, and good enough for go- 
ing to card parties and teas in the after- 
noons besides. Muskrat’s her wish.” 

“Maybe I better get her two,” says Mr. 
Baer. Yes, and he meant it. 

I says, “‘Get her another one five years 
from now and you’ll be a true friend.” 

We picked out a good, conservative coat, 
one that would be in style for several sea- 
sons, and I tried it on and it was O. K. It 
was just what Annie wanted, and I knew it, 
and it wasn’t dub, even if it wasn’t the 
latest shout from Paris. Mr. Baer pulls out 
a roll and pays. Then he kind of looks 
around and his eye lights on something and 
he says: 

“Listen, girlie, my wife’s been wanting 
one of those little white coats like that one 
over there. She’s not much bigger than 
you, though a good bit older. Try it on for 
me, will you, and temme whatcha think. 
I cule take it home to her for a Christmas 
gift.” 

I obliged, and it was a swell little coat, 
and I advised his buying it, and he did. 

Then he says, looking wistful, and like a 
kind old Santa Claus without an ounce of 
guile in his entire nature, ‘Lemme get you 
a little scarf or muff or something just to 
show my appreciation, willya? It’d be a 
real pleasure.” 

I was going to stick to my rule and say 
nothing doing, but I could see he was going 
to be genuine hurt in his feelings if I refused, 
and anyway the Westerners are different 
from the Easterners; they don’t think a 
present to a lady is a mortgage on her 
morals, collectible at call; and after he 
urged a little more, and I’d tried on several 
foxes and things, I let him buy me a cute 
little squirrel choker that I was crazy about 
the instant I saw it, and its cost was so 
small he let out a squeal of protest and 
wanted something better; but I maintained 
that I liked it best, and I honestly did. I 
was so tickled with it I put it on and wore 
it right out of the shop. ; 

We carried the coats along, too, and as 
Mr. Baer had kept the taxi, he took me 
right back to the store, and then he went on 
to his hotel, saying that he would bring 
Annie’s around to the ceremony the next 
evening. I had made no date with Clarence 
for this night, on account of how much I 
had to do in the flat to get it ready, and also 
some final stitches on Aunt Mat’s emerald 
crépe. I never got to bed until half past 
two in the morning, but everything was 
ready, and I was tired but contented. 

The next day was another hectic rush, 
and I came home from the store at such a 
pace I reminded myself of nothing so much 
as a leaping kangaroo LI had seen in the pic- 
tures. Aunt Mat and I scrabbled around 
getting into our dresses, setting the table 
and fixing the flowers and the food all 
simultaneous, and I was just putting her 
green rhinestone Spanish comb in her hair— 
she would wear it—when the bell rang. 

‘ “They’re here,”’ I says, and beat it to the 
oor. 

But it was not the wedding party nor 
none of the guests. It was a messenger boy 
with a wire. I had a funny feeling like 


something had happened even “before 
opened it—a cold shiver or something. 
was short enough: 


Will not be at the wedding. 
CLARENCE, 


That was all, every word. But someho 
I knew that not only would he not be att] 
wedding but he would not be anywhere f, 
me any more. , 

“Whatsa matter?” says Aunt Ma 
coming in. ‘‘ You’re white as a glassa milk 
She read the telegram. ‘‘The big bum) 
she says. “‘The poor nitwit! Why didr 
he let you know sooner? Whatsa matt 
with him, d’you think? D’you suppo 
he’s sick?” 

I collected my mind a little. | 

“Business prob’ly kept him,” I say 
“ Anyway, Mr. Baer can stand up in } 
place.” 3 

“Well, it makes one less to eat,” sa 
Aunt Mat, looking at the silver linin 
“T’vye been having my doubts wheth 
there’s enough shrimp salad to go row 
and not beskimped. I’d ought to’ve boug 
an extra pound of shrimps.” 

The bell rang again, and it was Annie a) 
the lady she boards with, and right aft 
them came Mr. Baer, lugging the fur co 
for Annie in the box, which he at on 
shoved under the couch; and after th 
come some more of the guests, and 
Timmons and the minister, and present 
the flat was so full you couldn’t turn arow 
in comfort. 

I explained quick to Mr. Baer and 
Timmons about Clarence, and Mr. Ba 
said he would be pleased to substitute; | 
pretty soon we had the ceremony, ai 
everything was lovely, Annie looking 
picture in her white dress and silver turbe 
and everyone saying that I looked no k 
good in my blue, she carrying a big bun 
of white chrysanthemums and me wi 
pale pink ones, which made a nice co) 
scheme. Aunt Mat cried all the time, hb 
it only meant she was enjoying herself. 

There was the usual laughter andemer 
ment afterward, kissing the bride and 
on, with Mr. Baer quite the life of the par 
joking and kidding everybody and sayi 
he was glad his wife couldn’t see h 
amongst so many pretty girls, and all th 
and we served the supper and there 4 
plenty for all—salad, sandwiches, chick 
patties and ice cream. ‘ 

I had little or no time to think abt 
Clarence, and I am told I appeared 
usual self; but within I was cold as a sto 
and so dazed I hardly knew what I 
doing. While we were busy serving in 
kitchen, Aunt Mat looked at me p 
with some dishes in her hands. 

“T must have counted wrong,” she sa 
“There’s three plates over, not just 0 
which would be Clarence’s. Ain’t eve 
body here?” ¥ 

Then it came to me that Gloria Demp 
and her young man hadn’t come, nei 
Funny—she hadn’t said a word to me 
the store, not batted so much as an eyeli 
to intimate that she wasn’t coming. W 
I went back to the company with n 
salad I asked Annie if Gloria had said a 
thing to her. y 

“Why, no,” says Annie. “Isn’t t 
Intimate as we three have be 


After the supper and the fur coat} 
over, Annie came into my room and put 
her traveling dress, which she had sent 
to the flat in the morning, and it was: 
brown duvetyn, with hat to match, 
she put on the fur coat, and she and | 
Timmons went off to catch the train 
everybody calling good wishes and thr 
ing confetti and pounds and pounds of! 
and several old shoes, Aunt Mat lead 


had gone, the other guests oozed away ' 
left us to our solitude. 

“My feet’s about dead in these t 
heels,” says Aunt Mat, sinking wit 
groan on the couch. ‘But we had a8) 
affair. Wait till I put on my carpet 
pers and I’ll take the broom and get 
worst of this rice up tonight.” 

I took off my bridesmaid’s dress and 
on a bungalow apron and went to work’ 
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PP ie floor is shown 
ipattern No. 32]—a very 
(popular Oriental motif. 
n the 6x9 foot size it 


costs only $9.00 
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A Colorful Rug 


| 
. ae tes 

_ This simple living room owes much 
_of its charm to the rich warm tones 


‘of the Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


__ These durable, popular floor-cover- 


ings possess every artistic quality the 
modern housewife demands. Whether 
‘she wishes a simple design or an elab- 
‘orate one, she can find a Congoleum 
pattern and coloring that will suit her 
‘perfectly. There are soft blues or 
browns for living and dining rooms; 
lars flower-like hues for bedrooms; 
and conventional blue and white and 
tan and cream effects for the kitchen, 
pantry and bathroom. 


Waterproof and Stain-proof 


And for practical service Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs have no equal, They 
are waterproof, mothproof and stain- 
proof—unharmed by dirt, ashes or 
spilled things—and so easy to care for. 


Makes an Inviting Room— 


A damp mop cleans the frm, smooth 
surface in a twinkling. Think what 
a relief that is from the tiresome sweep- 
ing woven floor-coverings require. 


Made All in One Piece 


Congoleum Rugs are made all in 
one piece—entirely without seams. 
They lie flat on the floor without any 
kind of fastening, yet never curl or 
kick up at the edges or corners. 

To appreciate Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs you must see the actual rugs. 
Your dealer will gladly show them to 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
Art-Rucs 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 
fa 
> aye = — meu 


SS 


Facsimile of the Gold Seal which 2s 
pasted on the face of every guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
every few yards of genuine Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


you. And you will be surprised at the 
amazingly low prices. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 
Gap xeg nit. » 9.00 aah Jenne tae 14%x3 ft. $ .60 
7 rated is made in 

74x 9 ft. 11.25 the five largesizss 3 x3 ft. 1.40 

9 x 9 ft. 13.50 only. The anal) ee : 
gs are made x hy 95 

OF ed Mitts: 1595, Serene cca nee nme hea mee 

9 x12. ft. 18.00 monize with it. SS Ais EY) 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


When you go to look at these rugs 
ask your dealer to show you also Gl! 
Congoleum’ By-the-Yard. The same 
sanitary, durable, flat-lying material 
for use where it is desired to cover the 
entire floor. Gol/d-Seal Congoleum 
By-the-Yard is also guaranteed by the 
Gold Seal pledge of absolute satisfac- 
tion or your money refunded. 


CoNGOLEUM Com PANY 
INCORPORATED 

New York Boston 
Atlanta Dallas 
Rio de Janeiro 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Montreal 


Kansas City 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


London Paris 
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Style 40D 
Black Kid- 


; skin Lace Shoe 
THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


You sense the quiet 
dignity and_ perfect 


balance of Hanover 
Shoes, even before 
you try them on. 
When youwearthem, 
your friends’ admiring 
glances confirm your 
judgment. They’ll 
find it hard to believe 
you paid only Five 
Dollars for Hanovers. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible be- 
cause we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores, in 62 cities. 


Weill fit you from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover,Pa. 


Wintry weather— 


together with hard wear, puts 
a double strain on boys shoes. 
That’s why Hanover Shoes for 
Boys and Little Men are espe- 
cially built to withstand the 
elements as well as hard usage. 


Boys’ Brown Army 
GrainBlucherStorm 
Boot, 10" top, bel- 
lows tongue, price 
$3.50. Little Men’s | 


8" top, Price $3. Style B872 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 34) 
Aunt Mat was chattering away, but my 
thoughts was all on Clarence. What had 
happened? Why had he sent that cruel 
telegram? And why, why did I feel that I 
would never see him no more? Was it that 
he could not bear the sight of Annie and 
Mr. Timmons getting married when our 
own wedding was so up in the air? 

I knew well what a rash, impulsive boy he 
was, and I felt awful sorry for him, though 
a still small voice warned me that a man 
ought to be above doing things like that, no 
matter how much he is suffering; and how 
did he know but it might have disjointed 
the whole wedding party, for he was not 
aware of Mr. Timmons’ half-brother, ready 
and willing to take his place. 

But a woman forgives a man a whole lot 
when she thinks he did it because he is des- 
perate through love of her, and I deter- 
mined that at lunchtime the next day I 
would go and phone to Clarence and talk to 
him, and try to make it all right with him. 
I said to myself that I must make allow- 
ances for his temperament, and I planned 
to stop by Annie’s ex-boarding house and 
ask her landlady if she knew a nice lodger 
for Aunt Mat, as she has sometimes appli- 
cations she can’t accommodate, and this 
would leave the way clear for me and 
Clarence to wed. 

Well, I did all this—not! 

I had got to the store and was arranging 
my counter, and Gloria came in, and I was 
just opening my mouth to say “‘ Where was 
you last night, for goodness’ sake?’’ when 
she opened her own mouth, and she gave a 
little put-on yawn, and she says, ‘I’m so 
sleepy this morning. Clarence and I went 
to Flowery Gardens last night and danced 
till nearly two o’clock.” 

She was looking right at me to see how 
I took it. * My knees begun to quiver and it 
seemed to me I could never pump up my 
voice out of the hollow place in my chest. 
But somehow I did it. 

“D’you like the Flowery Gardens?” I 
asks coolly. ‘Clarence has often teased me 
to go there, but I never would. I think it’s 
an awful common joint.” 

Not a word about missing them at the 
wedding, you see, nor nothing. I wouldn’t 
give her the satisfaction. 

She got red’s a beet and moved away, 
and she never spoke to me again all day, 
nor me to her. But I was all the more puz- 
zled. There’d been dirty work at the cross- 
roads, that was plain; but why—and who? 
Here I’d worked side by side with that girl 
for three years, and considered her a friend, 
and she’d rounded on me like this. But I 
couldn’t get it; there didn’t seem to be any 
reason back of it. But treachery is treach- 
ery, whether reasonable or not, and I could 
see that she considered she had put some- 
thing big over on me in going out dancing 
with Clarence when he should have been 
standing by my side at Annie’s wedding. I 
wouldn’t give her the satisfaction of asking 
her a question or nosing around to find out 
how she had done it, or why, or whether he 
was most to blame. And I didn’t telephone 
to him, neither, nor write him a note. No, 
sir, I stuck my nose up in the air and went 
on with my work, which is what every 
woman with a breaking heart will do, in my 
opinion, if she’s got any pride at all. 

But oh, it was a hard long day, that day 
after Annie’s wedding, and the days that 
followed were no easier. Soon’s Annie got 
back from her wedding trip I went out to 
the little house in the suburban wilds where 
she was now living and poured it all forth 
to her, and had a good hard cry, letting my- 
self go for the first time. 

“T can never bear it at Kinkead’s with 
you gone, and not speaking to Gloria,” I 
wailed. ‘And to be thrown down cold by 
Clarence Sinclair, who was my very slave, 
Annie, and you know it, without rime nor 
reason, as you might say—what to make of 
it all I do not know, but I cannot, cannot 
bear it!” 

Annie comforted me and said things 
about Clarence and Gloria that should have 
caused their respective ears to burst into 
flame. 

“The time will yet come,” she prophe- 
sied, “‘when you will meet them face to face 
and will get at the truth of this dastardly 
behavior, and laugh at them. You are too 
good for Clarence, Bee, and that’s the 
truth; and it is well you found it out before 
you wedded him, for divorces are difficult 
and expensive, and separations are not so 
good for all parties concerned.”’ 

She took me out into her cute little 
kitchen, all blue and white and bride-and- 
groomy-looking, and she made me a strong 
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cup of coffee, and took out some cake she’d 
baked, which was not bad, though a trifle 
too much flour in it. And she went right on 
talking. 

“You got to seek new environments,” 
she says. “‘ You’ve got to get away from all 
the old associations—except Aunt Mat, I 
mean, of course., I think you better leave 
Kinkead’s.”’ 

“But, Annie Zi 

“Listen,” she goes on. ‘‘There’s a va- 
cancy in Madame Prevous’ Beauty Salons. 
Mr. Timmons’ friend, Mr. Antoine, told 
him so, and said did I know of a handsome 
young girl they could teach and train. Now 
that’s kind of in line with what you’ve been 
doing, and you can learn the business all 
the way through and lead a new life.” 

The upshot of it was Annie persuaded me 
to go and apply, though I was very dubious 
about it, hating to cut away from old shores 
even though what had been fair had turned 
to gall and wormwood. I didn’t believe I’d 
have a chance, Madame Prevous’ being the 
most exclusive place in the city, one of 
those quiet, calm, deep-carpeted places 
where the girls walk wavily about and 
speak in hushed voices and talk of beauty 


being every woman’s necessity and her duty © 


to her race and things like that. They 
specialize in facials and permanents, reno- 
vating elbows and reshaping eyebrows, 
and the cheapest thing you can have done 
to yourself is a two-dollar manicure. Tea 
is served to patrons every afternoon and 
scented cigarettes offered. The color scheme 
is pearl and amethyst—very soothing. 

Mr. Antoine says to me right off, “Take 
off your hat,” and I did; and he says, ‘‘The 
best I ever saw. Where did you have it 
done?”’ 

I says, ‘‘ Where did I have what done?” 

“Your wave,” he says. 

“Tt’s natural,” I says, and he give a loud 
gasp. 

He calls Mr. Francois, who cannot speak 
a word of English—to patrons. 

““You’re a favored child of Nature, and 
no mistake, Miss Henzey,” says Mr. Fran- 
cois. ‘You’re hired right now for the per- 
manent department, and if anybody asks 
you, that wave was made here at Madame 
Prevous’ two weeks ago, and is the sort of 
work we do constant.’’ And he named a 
sum as salary to begin which was a dollar 
more-than I’d been getting at Kinkead’s. 

‘And there’ll be tips,’’ he says. ‘‘ These 
rich old hens will give you money just to 
look at your hair and imagine their dozen 
spears of dyed mattress stuffing is going to 
look the same.’”’ And he smiled very genial 
and kindly. 

So there I am with my old ties severed in 
an instant, and a new life opening before 
me, as Annie predicted. And well enough 
that I landed so easy, for indeed I missed 
Clarence something too cruel to imagine. 
We'd been out every night almost ever 
since that fatal week at Atlantic City, and 
I was used to the best restaurants and the 
finest food and jazz in the city. Now—it 
was all gone. I never heard one word from 
him. I never saw him. Little snips of 


rumor came to me from time to time from ° 


the girls in Kinkead’s that he and Gloria 
was going round together just as him and 
me had gone around, and that she was 
blowing about it all over the place, and 
telling everybody that it was because I was 
so upset over the throwdown he give me 
that I left Kinkead’s. She did not spare 
details, all of which were false. Once in a 
while I was all for going to her and having 
it out with her, but Annie counsels me 
not to. 

“The time will come when you will know 
all,’ she says, like a prophetess of old, ring- 
ing and firm; ‘‘but you’d never get it out 
of her in a mere word fest. No; wait until 
she is in your power, and in the meantime 
silent scorn is the thing for you—and maybe 
getting a new beau.” 

“Don’t talk to me about beaus, new or 
old,” I says. ‘‘I am done with men and 
their perfidy. Tongue can never tell how 
much this behavior of Clarence’s has hurt 
me, and if I fall for such another false 
alarm I am a bigger simp than I look.” 

“All men are not Clarences,’”’ says Annie. 
“Look at Timmons. A better man never 
stepped in shoe leather.” 

“Well, you got the only one,’’ I says, 
still cold and cynical, which I consider I 
had a perfect right to be. 

“How are you getting along in your new 
job?” asks Annie, to get my mind off my 
trouble. 

“T like it first rate, and if I do say so, I 
take to it very well. They let me give a 
shampoo and a water wave yesterday all 
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by myself, and it come out lovely 
lady gave me a fifty-cent tip. 0) 
helped Flora—she is our best girl at) 
permanents, and her regular help was)y< 
elsewhere—and she said I’ve got 99, 
hands and must learn the permanent 5p} 
She says giving permanents is largy | 
question of hands. If you can win'th 


the 


hair on the curlers, and put the tub 
make an expert operator. If you got] 
hands you’ll never be any good. Typ 

““What’s that?’’ says Annie. 

“Every lady having a permanent, he 
things. She says, ‘Oh, I look just li) 
Hopkins,’ or she says, ‘ Mercy, I’m a 
Hopkins from Aunt Mat, but why fo 
know, and we're always wondering 
wait for those two remarks regular, aj w 
Sis Hopkins,’ or ‘a Medusa,’ accordiy 
they call themselves. It’s a stock Ms 

Us 
was one of those heathen goddesse; 
longing to the Romans or the Picts ¢ 
other goddess who was smarter tha 
was, and the smart goddess turned Me 
squirming about, and she had to wearhey 
ever after, and everybody could tes 
That’s where that Medusa stuff ; 
from.” 
again, Annie, I do marvel at your ¢ on 
ness. No wonder you and Timmor' ge 
much as you do finds it no trick at lt 
manage a husband.”’ | 

“Bee,” she says, ‘cleverness has naiti 
to do with managing a husband. [yin 
and Timmons and I, both of us, we loy al 
trust each other.” ’ 
said it, or some of these religious picire 
I give her a hug and a kiss. &\P 
you’re so happy.” 

She hugs me back hard. 


light and quick without pulling, — 
one thing puzzles me, though.” | 
i 
you get the heaters on, says one of 
‘Si 
lar Medusa.’ Now, I know all abo 
Pete’s sake, is Medusa? None of thr 
say, outside the booths, you know, ‘§}'s, 
“‘T can tell you,”’ said Annie. “M 
Scots, and she did something mean tom 
hair into a nest of rattlesnakes, all alivan 
was coming by the hissing and rating 
“Well, did you ever!” I says. 
along so well. Anybody that kno} a 
Annie blushes and looks warm andh 7 
and trusting is the only sure way to dchi 
She looked just like a beatitude ish 
“You old sweetie,” I says. 
“TI wish you was happy too.” 


happy as I could be. I worked as hats 
could all day, to keep my mind off msel 
and be too tired to lie awake when 
home at night. But often I did lie 
though, and sometimes I’d cry. t 
forlorn. When I’d look into the closéar 
see my dancing slippers setting the : 
neglected and unworn, I’d burst rigl/0t 


and bawl; I could not help it. Aun 


ence for hurting me so and 
that the match was off. re 

As for me, I could not understal 
How could anybody be loving and ki 
attentive right along to one girl, anche 
turn right around and get another giral 
practically tell the first one to run (ol 
and roll her hoop? I knew how ui 
Clarence was to change and make 
mind entirely different to what he’d sd! 
thought; but even so, that didn’t qué 
plain it. No, it was a puzzle to me, t 
kept laying on my mind heavy andial 
and could not be dissolved away. 
hadn’t been at Madame Prevous’ amng 
new and different people, I believe I} 
have had a complete breakdown ( 
nerves or something, I worried and iné 
so much. , 


he was smart! He could dye hair so i! 
not in the hard dead dark colors thatt 
people use, but soft and delicate andi! 
and natural—it was wonderful! Heys 
French at all, but an Irishman 1 
Grady; but he could talk French 
couple of natives, and be as funn A 
crutch when he wanted to be. i 

And then there was Mr. Antoin- 
made wigs and transformations, thé 
finest ones, and there was several gir!W 
worked with him. And there was 
manent operators, Miss Flora, Miss 
Miss Genevieve and Miss Adelaid 
two-three others who could do a pel 


(Continued from Page 36) 

ed them, was so skillful they could keep 
sral customers going at one time with the 
of their helpers. And then there were 
facials, the manicures and the elbow 
hand specialists, and Mr. Egbert, who 
nothing but eyebrows, and toiled like a 
ye all day long, he was so sought after. 
‘re were two appointment clerks who 
everybody at the door and talked to 
ple on the phone, and there was a tele- 
ne central and several maids who was 
generally useful. Everybody wore 
er pearl or amethyst one-piece dresses, 
it was pretty to see the girls walking 
id in the pearl and amethyst salons, all 
piece of it, and almost like a chorus on 
stage. Mr. Francois didn’t let the 
jses get faded or old—no, everything 
fresh and smart every minute. The 
ointment clerks wore either pearl or 
thyst taffetas, and so did the telephone 
‘ral, because she sat out in full view. It 
all very tricky and people used to come 
here and just lap it up. 
Tore than one lady would come panting 
fter a hard day’s shopping and holler 
Miss Margaret for a facial, and sink 
cinto the gray chair with a sort of moan 
look at Margaret, like a violet in her 
thyst frock, and say, “I’m going to 
2 my own sitting room done over like 
It’s so-o restful.”” And then one of 
naids would bring her a cup of hot tea, 
‘she’d relax, and while Margaret was 
ying her face she would talk to her soft 
respectful, and by the time she went 
she’d be a new woman. Oh, Francois 
arstood what they wanted all right. 
very girl in the place whose hair wasn’t 
rally wavy had it waved free of charge 
me of the Big Four, as an ad. The 
ies had theirs freshened a little, gold 
's put into it; and the redheads, of 
h we had several, they looking so cute 
sarl and amethyst, had theirs enriched 
| a little henna now and then. I 
\dn’t let them do a thing to my hair, 
re once you begin it, it’s got to be done 
lar, and I couldn’t be bothered, and 
igh Mr. Francois used to look at me 
(0 now and then, I pretended not to see 


jhen I told the girls what Annie had 
| about Medusa, they all laughed like 
hing, and I was much spoken of in the 
i as the one who had solved the dark 
ery. They were pretty nice girls, most 
em; better than Kinkead’s. Girls who 
do something real skillful with their 
s are apt to have something in the 
as well, you'll notice. Prevous’ girls 
) nobody’s fools—right up to the minute 
very skillful in handling people, which 
jout one-half of the beauty business 
tay. They didn’t tell fancy lies to cus- 
‘vs and pretend they could make them 
etly beautiful with a permanent and a 
acials, but they would be pleasant and 


itentive. In a beauty salon a customer 
(to think the attendant is just centered, 
/and soul, on doing the best for her; and 
Mow, once you practice it a while, you 
like doing this special treatment 
the one thing in life you care for, and 
ou can be thinking of how to make a 
ydress, or keeping a date, or what you 

to some easy sheik that tried to pick 
in the Subway, and so on. Some of 


es 


irls can do it better than others. It’s 
3 at its best. But, as I say, it can be 
t too. 
‘was quite a while before I got the 
< of wrapping the hair for a permanent, 
_ took the curlers home and practiced 
iunt Mat until she declared she 
\in’t have any scalp left if I kept on. 
( I was allowed to help with the waves 
‘me of the girls in the place, and then 
‘made a regular helper, which was a 
Widvance, and mostly I worked with 
‘Adelaide. She and I got along fine, 
'€ Was one given to funny remarks and 
ess, and never sharp and catty as now 
shen one of the girls would be; for 
1 nature is human nature, and I al- 
} made allowances because after being 
and solicitous to a lot of boob cus- 
‘S, even a perfect lady has got to let 
{am somewhere, and mostly the helper 
It was Miss Adelaide who put me 
tow to act attentive to a customer and 
cing of your own affairs, leading 
€ as it were; and so I tried it, 
retty soon I could say ‘Yes, ma- 
and “No, madame,” and ‘Does 
uit, madame?” and “I hope I am not 
'g madame,” and all the time I would 
ditating on Clarence and Gloria and 
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the happy past and the dull and drear pres- 
ent, with no beaus or dancing or anything. 
Some of the girls asked me to go out with 
them and their sweeties, saying he would 
get another fellow and we would have a 
good time; but I always said no, my heart 
was not in frivolity any more, because I was 
honestly afraid I might meet Clarence and 
Gloria dancing round somewhere, and I 
might bawl and make a boob of myself. 
All my diversion, you might say, was trying 
the curlers on Aunt Mat’s hair, and going 
out to Annie’s most every Sunday, for she 
was always glad to see me, and so was Mr. 
Timmons. But my wounded heart did not 
healup much. Oh, I was terribly sad when- 
ever I thought of it. 

Then comes a rainy, nasty night, one of 
those quick black hard evening rains that 
catches New York every once in a while, 
and I was just coming out of Prevous’, and 
saying to myself that I would be soaked to 
the skin, and wondering if I could grab a 
taxi, and would it not save bills for pressing 
my suit, and maybe a visit to the doctor’s, 
too, when a man steps up beside me and 
says, ‘‘Here’s your raincoat and rubbers 
and an umbrella,’ and you could have 
knocked me down with a feather; but be- 
lieve me or not, it was Carlie Watson, look- 
ing as big as a mountain and much more 
comforting than a mountain at that mo- 
ment. 

“What you doing here?” I asks, putting 
on therubbers and raincoat, him helping me. 

“T saw your Aunt Mat and she was wor- 
ried about you, so I come around,” says 
Carlie, and he tucks my hand under his arm 
and holds the umbrella over me and we 
starts off. 

“Oh, you came to please Aunt Mat,” I 
says. 

It was kind of nice to see old Carlie again 
and have him waiting for me, really it was, 
though I had not given him a thought for 


ages. 

“Yeah, that’s it,’ he says, and looks 
down at me and grins. “You know I al- 
ways was crazy about Aunt Mat.” 

He took me home, and when I come in 
Aunt Mat says, ‘Well, are you all wet 
through?” as innocent as you please. 

“You old fraud,” I says, ‘‘sending Carlie 
Watson after me, and then pretending you 
don’t know anything about anything. How 
do you get that way?”’ 

“He happened to be passing just as I was 
coming in,” she says, “and I thought he 
might as well be useful.” 

“T know you,” I returns. “You think 
I'll take him back. But you are wrong. 
I am through with men forever.” 

“Carlie Watson ain’t exactly a man,” 
says Aunt Mat, thoughtful; ‘‘he is more 
like an institution.” 

At which piece of wit, coming from Aunt 
Mat, I am bound to say I gave a loud 
hearty laugh, the first one in months. She 
looked pleased, but said no more. I said 
no more, neither; but now and then, in a 
spell of bad weather, Carlie would appear 
and take me home, and we had nice com- 
fortable unexciting talk about this and that 
and what not; but he did not allude to 
Clarence and his treatment of me, nor any- 
thing to indicate that he himself was still 
cherishing any fond interest in me. Once 
he asked me to supper and a picture, and 
as I knew Aunt Mat was going out with a 
lady friend, I consented, picking out a quiet 
restaurant, without an orchestra, and a 
small theater, where there was not the 
slightest chance of running into the two 
who had darkened my life. 

That evening Carlie broke over and spoke 
to me about Clarence. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” he says, “‘for a girl 
like you, Bee, to grieve for a piece of noth- 
ing like Clarence. I do not believe you are 
really grieving, anyway. You are romantic 
and sentimental, and you let your feelings 
carry you on, without using your good com- 
mon sense. There may not be any chance 
for me again, and I am not putting myself 
forward; but as a friend who has known 
you from childhood, I want to say you are 
worth a million of that little hunk of danc- 
ing cheese, and you owe it to yourself to 
take a brace and see things that way.” 

“‘T was not so good but that he threw me 
down cold without a word of explanation, 
after begging me on his bended knees to 
marry him, time after time, and went off 
with one of my girl friends who he knew 
was no more nor less than a soft-soap ex- 
pert.” 

“T expect he found his own level,’ says 
Carlie. ‘“You were much too good for him, 
and the way he treated you does not re- 
flect on you, but on him—yes, and on her; 
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for I believe in what the French say, in any 
bad mess, hunt the woman.” 

“He humiliated and shamed me some- 
thing fierce by his acts,”’ I says. “‘I feel that 
I can never hold my head up again. It was 
so entirely without cause, Carlie.’ 

“You are not humiliated and shamed 
then, if it is without cause,” says Carlie. 
“It is he who should be humiliated and 
shamed, and if I come across him I’ll wring 
his little neck with one hand and mash his 
face to a pulp with the other.” And he 
gritted his teeth and clenched his fists. 

“Yes, it would help things a lot to have 
a row like that pulled, and the cops come 
and you land maybe behind the bars, and 
everybody on the block talking.” 

“T would not care so much about being 
behind the bars if that poor fish was in the 
hospital, as he would be,’’ says Carlie, 
simple and noble. 

“Tf I only knew why he did it, Carlie—if 
I only knew why he turned against me so,” 
I says, going back to my main idea. 

“You will probably find out some day, in 
the way you least expect it; and in the 
meantime, why give him the satisfaction of 
knowing that you grieve for him? I’ll bet 
it tickles Gloria Dempsey half to death, 
too, when she hears that you won’t go out 
anywhere, and are moping around with a 
long face, feeling desolate and abandoned.” 

Annie had said that to me before, but 
somehow I had not taken it. Of course, 
Gloria was tickled half to death, and me, 
poor simp, had never realized it. 

I rallied my woman’s pride, and I said 
to myself that Carlie was right, and that 
he was not so slow and stupid as he used to 
be by half. 

“Right after the hairdressers’ conven- 
tion is over,” I says to myself, “I will be- 
gin to make a social effort.” 

We were all working like mad toward the 
hairdressers’ convention, you see, because 
there is the big competition and prizes of 
cash money for fine work offered; and the 
year before Flora had won the first prize of 
a thousand dollars, and three other girls at 
Prevous’ had won smaller prizes, which was 
more than any other place in town could 
boast, so everybody was on the keeveeve 
to do it again or better. Not that I ex- 
pected to compete, for I was too new and 
too green a hand, with so many experienced 
ones before me; but with everyone else 
trying new and quicker ways, I had the 
fever and was working like I was Flora 
herself. 

The permanent competition takes place 
the last evening of the convention, in the 
big ballroom of a swell hotel, and the work- 
ers are put on a raised platform, with all 
the apparatus and everything, and the pub- 
lic surges about them, watching every move 
and making remarks which, if you listen to 
them, is liable to make you lose your nerve. 
There are always lots of womén who come 
on the chance of getting a free permanent, 
done by the best operators in the city; 
but the judges select heads of hair that are 
pretty much alike in thickness and texture 
and length, else it wouldn’t be fair, so lots 
of people are turned away disappointed. It 
is an awfully exciting affair, and those who 
compete are usually limp as a dish rag next 
day on account of the nerve strain and the 
tension and everything. It uses you up 
something fierce. 

We had five entrants from Prevous’, the 
Big Four and Miss Lily, one of the girls 
who is not so good, but who thinks she is, 
and wanted to try. There was about thirty 
operators entered in all, and it was some 
mess getting the apparatus over and seeing 
that the lights and the electric switches for 
the current and everything was all right. 
Mr. Francois and Mr. Antoine was nearly 
out of their heads, and Francois was so ex- 
cited he forgot and talked English to a 
customer, which was a bad break, indeed, 
as it was Mrs. Waldemar Simpson, and she 
had been coming to him for years to get her 
hair dyed and always thought he knew 
nothing but French. 

The night came at last and I was going 
over as a spectator, when lo and behold, Lily 
collapses and has hysterics and faints after- 
ward and is taken home in an ambulance, 
and naturally she can’t compete. Mr. 
Francois says Miss Helen must take her 
place, but Helen is a sort of nitwit and she 
cries out that she can’t and she won’t, that 
she’d be scared of her life, and maybe burn 
somebody’s hair off, which remark gives 
Mr. Francois to pause. Then he picks on 
Miss Jennie, but only half-hearted, for he 
knew she was a broken reed in any emer- 
gency, if you get what I mean. And then 
he turns round to me, and he says, “‘ You, 
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you, Miss Bee—you’ll have to take Lily’s 
place.” 

“T can’t, Mr. Francois,’ I says, but 
something inside of me gave a little jump 
for joy. It was my big chance to make 
good, and I knew it, and even if I had never 
done a head entirely by myself without any 
watching, I was as confident as if I’d been 
at it as many years as Flora. 

“You've got to,” he says, and I de- 
murred no further, and he rushes off to fix 
it with the judges, they being pretty par- 
ticular about any change rung in at the 
last minute. 

The girls crowded round me and cheered 
me on. 

“You’re a good sport, kid,” says Flora, 
and when Flora praises it means something. 
And Adelaide patted me on the back. 

“Bet she wins the thousand dollars,”’ she 
says, for a joke. 

“Lay off kidding,’ I says to her; “I 
know I’ve not got a chance at the big 
money, but I’m going to do my best for the 
honor of the house.” 

“So are we all,” says Flora, ‘and for the 
money too.’’ Which was a very safe and 
sane remark, and very typical of Flora. 

How little do we know what fate has in 
store for us, nor how grandly things work 
out! The guy that wrote that piece that 
Annie quotes about the mills of the gods 
grinding slow but very fine surely said a 
mouthful. Little did I think—but I am 
getting ahead of my story. 

I went over to the competition along 
with the other girls, and we were all 
dressed in brand-new uniforms, looking 
very nifty, if I do say so. Nobody needed 
any rouge on account of being so excited. 
In the room where we waited was girls 
from other places—some from Toinette’s, 
and a couple from Arturo’s, and others 
from Blanche’s, Jean’s and Giselle’s, and 
so on. None looked better than we, in my 
estimation, and we stood together and did 
not mix, only smiling and bowing in a 
polite ladylike way if spoken to. 

It took such a long time to select the 
heads we were to work on that we were all 
as nervous as cats, hands and feet cold, and 
in the case of Adelaide, who has been in 
several competitions, but always gets stage 
fright, being nothing but a big kid at heart, 
teeth chattering. I stood around there 
wishing I had not been so fresh and won- 
dering how in the dickens I was ever going 
to get through. Flora saw how I felt and 
she spoke to me. 

“Go easy, Bee,’’ she says. “‘ Don’t try to 
hurry and don’t think of a thing in the 
world but the head you’re working on.” 

Then we was called, and we marches out, 
with cheers and handclapping from the 
crowd, and the judges calls our names and 
assigns us our places. I tried to go forward 
easily, but it was pretty bad. And oh, then 
what did I see? Believe me or not, but as 
true as ducks quack, the head picked out 
for me to work on was none other than 
Gloria Dempsey’s! 

Yes, there she sat, flushed and deter- 
mined and pleased with herself, as she al- 
ways was when she thought she was going 
to get something for nothing. I like to’ve 
passed away looking at her, and then I 
observed that, as she was sitting facing out, 
with mostly her back to me, owing to all 
the lights and excitement, she had not no- 
ticed me at all, and did not know that I was 
to do her. My heart beat like a bass drum, 
and seemed to hop up and down in my 
throat so I almost choked. I recalled what 
Annie had said that some day I would meet 
her face to face, and little did I suppose it 
would be in this way. And then it flashed 
across me that Clarence would be some- 
where round about, probably, watching her, 
and I asked myself was I going to let that 
pair of low-lifes make amonkey out ofme any 
further than they had already done. And I 
answered myself, “‘No, lamnot.’”’ And with 
that I became as cool as a cucumber, or 
even more so. Well enough that I did, for 
the judges was giving the word to start. 

I went right to it like a veteran. My 
hands never faltered, not for an instant, 
though I had a very odd feeling, I’ll say, 
when I touched Gloria Dempsey. She had 
good hair, I’ll have to give her that much, 
not too thick to be a burden, and not too 
skimpy to be a problem, and a nice color, if 
you like black hair, which I don’t. 
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After working like a wild woman for 
what seemed several weeks, I got her 
wrapped and tied and oiled and the heaters 
on, and adjusted with the pads and the 
cotton and everything. All the time I had 
been working on her I was thinking of how 
I would like to get the truth out of her, and 
as I adjusted the last heater and switched 
on the current, Annie’s words of prophecy 
came back to me with their full force and 
I realized my time had come. I could 
fairly feel Annie—in thought, of course— 
egging me on and upholding me. Without 
her moral support I could never have doneit. 
But I gathered up my nerve and went to it. 

“Do not move, madam,” I says in my 
professional voice, low. Then I comes round 
where she could see me, and stoops toward 
her. ‘“‘It is me, Bee Henzey, who is doing 
your hair, Gloria,’ I says, “‘and if you 
move you will pull it all out by the roots. 
Now you listen to me.” 

She turned white like she had seen a 
ghost, which she had, for was I not the 
ghost of her guilty conscience?—and I says, 
“T’ve got the current turned on and I 
can burn off every spear of hair on your 
head, leaving you bald as arat if I have a 
mind to, and I will do it unless you tell me 
the truth. Listen,’’ I says, coming at once 
to the point, for you only leave the current 
on eight minutes, and I had no idea of 
burning off her hair, though by her fear- 
stricken face I knew she thought I had. 
“Listen,” I went on, ‘‘d’you know why 
Clarence acted so to me? Did you have 
any hand in it? For I suspect you.” 

She opened her mouth and spoke, faint. 

“Oh, Bee, don’t burn off my hair! Please 
don’t, Bee, please don’t! I’ll tell you the 
truth. Honest, I will.” 

“Hurry up then,’ I says, “or the burn- 
ing will begin.’”’ And I laid my fingers on 
the switch and looked menacing. 

“Oh, Bee,” she says, tears oozing out of 
her eyes, scared to death, “it was my fault. 
I was always so stuck on him, and he was 
sore because you wouldn’t marry him right 
off and I kept hinting to him you had a 
good reason, and he was going past the fur 
store when you was helping Mr. Timmons’ 
half-brother buy the coat for Annie, and 
he, did not know who Mr. Timmons’ half- 
brother was, and he asked me, and I told 
him he was your gentleman friend on from 
the West, and had been for a long time, and 
he was buying you the coat, and Clar- 
ence is so quick to jump to conclusions he 
believed it and—and ——” 

There it was—as simple as that. Did you 
ever? I looked at the clock. Two minutes 
to go—but of course you leave the heaters 
on five minutes to cool down. I thought 
rapid and consecutive. 

“Ts Clarence here?’’ I asked her, she 
watching me and begging me not to burn 
her hair off, for the love of heaven not to 
burn her hair off, and so on. 

“Yes,” she moans. ‘‘ Yes, he is here 
Oh, do not burn my hair off! He is stand- 
ing away at the back by the door. I would 
not let him come up close, knowing how 
awful these contraptions make you look.” 

I gazed far over the madding crowd, 
which was pressing up around the stage, 
and sure enough I saw Clarence, dressy 
and dapper as of yore, and I waved to him 
to approach. He come worming his way 


through, and his eyes popping out when he . 


saw it was me. 
““Make your confession to him,” I says 
to Gloria, deadly, ‘‘or your hair is done 
” 


or. 

She did it. She moaned it forth in little 
gasps that it was all a lie, that I was as 
straight a girl as ever lived, and that it 
was Mr. Timmons’ half-brother buying a 
wedding-present coat for Annie in the fur 
store with me. And Clarence listened, and 
he knew it was true. 

‘And there you both are,” I says, stern 
and low. ‘‘A fine fellow you are to believe 
such a yarn and a fine girl she is to have 
pinned it on the innocent.’’ And then I 
saw that it was time to take off the heaters. 
“Sit still,” I cautions Gloria; “‘your hair is 
not yet done.” 

So I went at it again and took off the 
heaters and snipped off the string and un- 
wound her hair and worked like a whole 
purgatory full of demons, and she sat still 
as a mouse, tears running down her face, 
but otherwise all right. And after she’d 
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had the wash and the drier and the ec). 
and everything, I did up her hair ijth, 
new Parisian way, and when I’d pok| }, 
the last hairpin I turned round and repceq. 
“Through.” j 
And in spite of all that had elapsedypy; 
all that had been said, and I feeling ty 
had lived many years in that one evélng 
behold I was ahead of a lot of the ofd 
even Adelaide not yet being quite dor, 
The judges took my time and I p94 
there, looking down at Clarence, whiha) 
gone off a little way and was gaping } 
both as if he could not believe whe hj 
ears had heard. Believe me, I was)e 
fectly calm. The sight of him, which }a; 
so dreaded, moved me no more than) he 
had been a perfect stranger. I felt as\pe. 
free as Eva Tanguay and, as Annitnad 
predicted, I could have laughed rig! 
him had that been the time or plac fo 
laughter. 
It wasn’t so long before all the ecipe 
tition was done and the judges begu ,. 
amining our work. Gloria, realizing)oy 
folks was staring at her, had brace’ yp 
and dried her eyes, powdered her nosand 
pulled her features into place. And lly 
I was proud of the way her hair looke jt 
had chic, lots of chic, and her wave liked 
superb. | 
And what was my stunned and be 
lieving surprise when my name was ¢alj 
not the first prize, no, that went agi) ty 
Flora, and really she deserved it. Buthe 
third—a nice little two hundred and f; 
was for none other than Miss Bee Herey 
and when everybody cheered and clarad| 
hardly had the strength to go forwaran( 
take the money and make my thankané 
bow. What a night! 
When it was all over and the crowhy 
melted away and we girls was getting adj 
to go home and Mr. Frangois had ti u 
he was proud of us, and then some, |go 
my hat and coat on and went out tifi 
Aunt Mat, who was to wait for me, he 
who should stand right in front of r 
Clarence, looking like I never saw hin ool 
before, which was humble. 
“Bee,” he says, ‘‘forgive me, won't 
I was a crazy man. I saw you in theho 
with that fat ruffian and it seemeilik 
there was the answer to why you won! 
marry me. And Gloria said it wis 
and—oh, if I’d used an ounce of sense | 
“That’s it,” I says; “you didn’t wan 
sense, Clarence, nor any justice, Roe n 
kindness, nor any of the love you ajay 
said you had such quantities of fome 
you just used suspicion and hardnesat 
meanness and’’—I give it to him strait 
“TI don’t ever intend to have anyiil 
more to do with you, and I don’t wit 
see you again so long as I live, and jat 
that.” 
I turned right off from him and we 0 
in the big hallway where Aunt Maw 
waiting, and there was Carlie Wisd 
waiting with her, and they were both onnel 
lit up like candles with joy and plisu 
over my getting the prize. 
“Bee, yousmart little thing,” says (lit 
“You look all tired out. Let’s go /me 
where and get something to eat ar! 
take you home afterwards in a taxi.’ 
Fond he says it, and longing, and 1de 
standing, and I remembered what 
had told me about loving and trustin/@ 
all of a sudden, as I looked up at ti, 
seemed like I woke up and out of il i 
ugly dream and knew what Carl 
worth, which was everything to me. |P! 
my hand on his big arm and slippét 
other into Aunt Mat’s. d 
“You know exactly what I needva 
lie,” I says. “I expect you always d._ 
He gazed right down at me, surpris!! 
an instant; then he took it all in, ¢ 
looked like an entire jubilee at full bli. 
““D’you mean that, Bee?” he ul 
mindful of Aunt Mat, who was all eS 
“Yes, you old institution, I do,” ! 
And when the reporters come rou) " 
next day to hear from us girls who haW 
prizes how we felt about it all, I give 
along with my photograph, “The 
prize winner, Miss Beatrice Henz/ 
engaged to be married to Mr. Carlie WS 
who owns a flourishing paint-and-v! 
shop on the East Side.” i 
And if that is not a good ending 
epich, what is? j 
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Keeps Hair 
Combed 


No need, men, to have 
unruly hair now— 


STACOMEB controls all kinds 


of unruly hair. 


Makes the hair stay in place, 
just as it’s combed. 

Spread but a little on the fin- 
ger tips before you comb in the 
morning, but rub that little well 
into the scalp. 

Then comb and note the neat 
effect. It will stay so all day. 


Adds a soft luster, too. 


| After Washing 
STACOMB after washing 


or a shampoo restores the luster 
lost when the natural oils are 
washed out, and leaves hair soft 
and pliable so it is easy to comb. 


STACOMB keeps _the_ hair 


in place even after washing. 


Women—Bobbed Hair 


The success of the popular 
“Egyptian Bob”’ style hair 
dress for women depends upon 
its sheen and pliability. 
STACOMB supplies these re- 
quirements. 

Excellent after washing, no 
matter how the hair is dressed. 
Particularly good for control- 
ling “flying” strands and short, 
stubborn locks. Fine for train- 
ing children’s hair, too. 


STACOMB is for sale at all drug 
counters. In tubes (35c) or larger jars 
(75c). Men will find the tube a handy 
convenience for traveling. Demand 
STACOMB — the original — has never 
been equaled. In black, yellow and 
gold packages. 


Tube—35c 
Jar —75c 


Send coupon for Free Trial Tube 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
113 West 18th Street, N. Y. City. 


Please send me miniature free trial tube. 
NaME—— 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH OUR NEIGHBORS 


most powerful nation in the western half of 


| the world—namely, the United States of 
America, 


Nor are the peoples in Central and South 
America entirely without a list of specific 


| grievances in the past on which they base 
_ some of their suspicions as to the future. 
' Mexico has not yet forgotten the circum- 


stances under which she lost the territory 
of Texas. The United States has been seen 
recently engaged in a military occupation 


_ of Haiti and the Dominican Republic. We 


have been observed in dispute with Colom- 
bia over the territory necessary to build a 
canal from ocean to ocean, finally assisting 
by recognition of the infant Republic. of 
Panama in the separation of that territory 
from the parent state. 

All these incidents, which have made on 
the mind of the average American little 
impression, have bulked large in the im- 
agination of the Spanish-speaking peoples. 

There is a fundamental kinship among 


all the peoples below the Rio Grande. 


Their minds are of Latin origin. Their 
temperaments are the same. They have a 
way of looking at things through the same 
spectacles just as Anglo-Saxon people find 
it easier to understand each other’s logic 
and standards. 

The culture of South America is today 
more French and Spanish than it is Amer- 
ican. Great Britain and France have for 
generations been quarreling about one thing 


| or another and not a few students lay the 


trouble largely to oppositeness of temper- 
ament. 

The diplomacy of the United States 
meets in Central and South America some 
of the very same tactics that Great Britain 
has met on the Continent of Europe; some 
of the same tendencies to deal in the sort 
of intrigue such as America herself encoun- 


| tered at the Paris Peace Conference. 


President Monroe’s Own Words 


Latin-America is bound by racial ties and 
a common language. Most Americans for- 
get that a continent of peoples thinking alike 
have sensibilities that are as easily touched 
by a relatively insignificant occurrence in 
the Dominican Republic as they are by the 
innocent dispatch of a naval mission to 
Brazil. 

Too often we have been satisfied with the 
righteousness of our own position and have 
neglected to explain our purposes, leaving 
it to the test of time to prove the disinter- 
estedness of our motives. 

Whatever else may be said of the present 
Administration at Washington and its 
policies toward the Pan-American repub- 
lics, one thing it has done—which, by the 
way, passed almost unnoticed in the United 
States—it has recognized the misunder- 
standings in Latin-America with respect to 
the Monroe Doctrine and given to the 
world the most comprehensive and at the 
same time incontrovertible interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine that has been made 
in a hundred years. 

The document was in the form of an ad- 
dress by the Secretary of State, Charles 
Evans Hughes, before the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association in Minne- 
apolis. Here and there in America it 
attracted editorial comment—the speech 
was published in the condensed form of a 


| thousand words or more in a few large cities. 


But it meant more to Pan-American har- 
mony than any utterance from the United 
States Government in generations. Mr. 
Hughes tackled the job very much as he 
used to penetrate a tangled case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
decision he rendered—about ten thousand 
words long—really was an opinion worthy 
of a disinterested jurist; for although Mr. 
Hughes is a Republican, he forgot partisan- 
ship and proved that President Wilson and 
Democratic statesmen had held the same 
view of the Monroe Doctrine as had the 
Republican Presidents and Secretaries of 


| State. 


Though volumes have been written about 


| it, the Monroe Doctrine is a relatively brief 


and compact statement of national policy. 
It is worth reproducing here so as to call 
attention to its precision of phrase and to 
prove what it does not say. President 
Monroe, in his famous message to Congress 
in 1823, wrote: 

In the wars of the European powers in mat- 
ters relating to themselves we have never taken 
any part, nor does it comport with our policy 
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so todo. It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or 
make preparation for our defense. With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are of neces- 
sity more intimately connected, and by causes 
which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of 
the allied powers is essentially different in this 
respect from that of America. 

We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have on great consideration and 
on just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny by any European power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an 
ceeB te disposition toward the United 

tates. 


This was not a legislative pronounce- 


ment. It never has rested on congressional ° 


approval, though since being proclaimed it 
has been indorsed directly and indirectly 
by resolutions of Congress derived from it 
and specific reservations of the Senate to 
The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, 
safeguarding the scope of the doctrine from 
being in any way superseded by’ new 
treaties or agreements with other powers. 

Nor is the Monroe Doctrine a principle 
of international law subject to the will of 
other nations in the Western Hemisphere. 
Attempts have been made again and again 
to make it the basis for a league of Amer- 
ican nations, but the United States has 
never looked with approval on them any 
more than it would view with favor sub- 
mission of any purely domestic question to 
an outside tribunal for discussion. 

For the doctrine is really a policy of self- 
defense. And the United States reserves to 
itself the sole right “‘of definition, interpre- 
tation and application.’”’ European powers 
have acquiesced in the doctrine, but at all 
times concerted action to maintain it has 
been avoided. That is why Secretary 
Hughes recently called attention to these 
three significant quotations made since the 
original doctrine was announced: 

President Roosevelt: “‘It’’—the Monroe 
Doctrine—“‘is in no wise intended as hostile 
to any nation in the Old World. Still less is 
it intended to give cover to any aggression 
by any New World power at the expense of 
any other.” 

President Woodrow Wilson: ‘‘The Mon- 
roe Doctrine was proclaimed by the United 
States on her own authority. It always has 
been maintained and always will be main- 
tained upon her own responsibility.” 

Elihu Root, as Secretary of State: “‘Since 
the Monroe Doctrine is a declaration based 
upon the nation’s right of self-protection, 
it cannot be transmuted into a joint or 
common declaration by American states or 
any number of them.” 


Mr. Hughes’ Declaration 


But Mr. Hughes himself now has gone 
still further. Hesays: ‘‘The declaration of 
our purpose to oppose what is inimical to 
our safety does not imply an attempt to 
establish a protectorate any more than a 
similar assertion by any one of the great 
southern republics of opposition to conduct 
on the part of any of the others endangering 
its security would aim at the establishment 
of a protectorate. I utterly disclaim as un- 
warranted the observations which occa- 
sionally have been made implying a claim 


on our part to superintend the affairs of. 


our sister republics, to assert an overlord- 
ship, to consider the spread of our authority 
beyond our own domain as the aim of our 
policy and to make our power the test of 
right in this hemisphere. I oppose all such 
misconceived and unsound assertions or 
intimations. They do not express our na- 
tional purpose; they belie our sincere 
friendship; they are false to the funda- 
mental principles of our institutions and of 
our foreign policy, which has sought to re- 
flect, with rare exceptions, the ideals of 
liberty; they menace us by stimulating a 
distrust which has no real foundation. They 
find no sanction whatever in the Monroe 
Doctrine. There is room in this hemisphere, 
without danger of collision, for the com- 
plete recognition of that doctrine and the 


i 
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independent sovereignty of the 
American republics. 
“TI believe that the sentiment 
American people is practically una’ 
that in the interest of our nationals 
we could not yield to any foreign 
control of the Panama Canal or 
proaches to it, or the obtaining | 
position which would interfere wil 
right of protection or would men: 
freedom of our communications. §¢ 
the region of the Caribbean Sea is con) 
it may be said that if we had no]? 
Doctrine we should have to create on 
this is not to imply any limitation 
scope of the doctrine as origing 
claimed and as still maintained, 
to indicate that new occasions r 
applications of an old principle 
mains completely effective. 
“What has taken place of lai 
the region of the Caribbean has giy 
to much confusion of thought and 
prehension of purpose. As I have s 
Monroe Doctrine as a particular deel 
in no way exhausts American ri 
policy; the United States has rig’ 
obligations which that doctrine fe 
define. And in the unsettled condion 
certain countries in the region of thelar 


ns 


ey 


bean it has been necessary to asser ho 
rights and obligations as well as the ni i 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine,’ 

Mr. Hughes’ state paper*came atn 9 
portune moment. Since the fu 
the nations across the Atlantic hay 
too feeble to threaten the ae | 
American country. The theory of 
croachment of Europe on this hemphy 
which gave rise to the Monroe Da 
originally has little basis in the ese 
financial or political condition | { 
European powers. There has arisen § 
the idea that the United States mighii 
her position in this hemisphere. Tme 
such a possibility there have beeisor 
suggestions among Latin-American ‘ats 
men that a closer alliance betweeithe 
and European nations might. pie 
moral bulwark against future aggrespn 
the part of the United States. 


A Flattering Flirtation 
This has led to one of the most Cica 
phases of American diplomacy, abouyhi 
relatively little has appeared in thpn 
in the last few years. It has ist 
nevertheless—the possibility that. ai 
American nations which joined the » 
of Nations might invoke the auth«ty 
moral influence of the league in dpul 
with one another or with the Unitec\ta 
and thus set up a rival colossus. 
Secretary Hughes had not been if 
ten minutes when he was handedval 
grams telling him of the near-war kiwe 
Costa Rica and Panama over boida 
questions, and the possibility thatmne 
the countries might appeal to the Lejue 
Nations to settle the dispute. T) 
President Harding had committed ms 
in his inaugural address against Ari 
entrance into the league as constitutl,. 
the very first question that had tole 
cided was whether a problem thatni 
lead to trouble in the very shadow! 
Panama Canal should be submitti 
tribunal in which the United States '\s! 
even a member. It might become ¢iI@ 
dent. Mr. Hughes promptly int¢el 
and by diplomacy brought the twitd 
tries together. He averted a war. 
The United States acted not pr} 
because of a fear of the league’s in} 
but really because what happens} 
Canal Zone is of immediate interes} 
No hostility toward the leaguaay 
tended. The feeling was that dis 
this should be settled in the Ameri 
ily before being taken to other ool 
for discussion. | 
For three and a half years since, § 
has been played from Geneva, the} 
the League of Nations, across the 
to Central and South America an?) 
again. The league has courted tl!!! 
American republics, believing tha # 
might have an influence on the futv’? 
ticipation by the United States ! | 
League of Nations. With all the ae I 
of which the European diplomats 4 
ble they have flattered and flirted wh 
countries of Latin-America, large ant! 
Such honors as the presidency 
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If you analyzed the con- 
tentment of the Single-Six 
owner you would have to 
give a big share of the credit 
to the exclusive Packard 
Fuelizer = = = It’s a notice- 
able fact that you never hear 
a Single-Six choke or sputter, 
you never see one balk at 
the get-away, you never find 
one hesitating when you “step’ 
on it” = = = You can thank 
the Fuelizer for all that and much more. For if there is anything that adds to 
comfort more than quick starting in cold weather, or prompt acceleration, 
it would be hard to find = — = So credit the Fuelizer with a big job. Only 
the Packard owner knows or can know how big that job is, or how much it 
adds to the satisfaction of motoring; but when you buy your Single-Six you 
can expect your Fuelizer to do these things: (1) Reduce the warming-up period 
in cold weather; (2) add greatly to the speed of acceleration; (3) save fuel; 
(4) diminish formation of carbon on spark plugs and cylinder heads; (5) prac- 
) tically eliminate gumming of valves and, (6) minimize dilution of crankcase oil. 
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“That new hinged 
cap sure is a 
wonder” 


OMPARE the Williams’ cap 
with any other. There’s 
nothing like it. Compare 
Williams’ in any and every 
other way: 
You'll like its lather — uncannily 
swift in the way it softens tough 


beards. For years the envy of other 
shaving soap makers. 

You'll like its purity—no artificial 
coloring is needed in Williams’. t 
is a natural white. 

You’ll like its soothing effect — no 
complexion soap in the world is more 
beneficial. 


And last, there’s the Hinged Cap! 
Add to your Williams’ shave this 
“extra dividend” of a cap that you 
can’t lose. Then compare. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. The J. B. 
Williams Co., Ltd. (Canada), 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


See that | 
Cap— | 


—itcan’t 
get lost! 


Williams’ Aqua Velva is a new scientific formula 
for after-shaving use. Sample free. Write Dept.11A 
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league’s council and assembly have fallen 
on the shoulders of Latin-American states- 
men with regularity. 

Assessment of expenses to maintain the 
Geneva league has been reduced for those 
Latin-American countries which threatened 
withdrawal. 

All this has been quietly observed by the 
Government at Washington. There was a 
time when some of the Latin-American 
countries thought they would win favor 
with President Harding by ignoring the 
League of Nations and absenting them- 
selves from its meetings. Some had the 
idea that Mr. Harding would form a rival 
association of nations and that he would 
wish them to forsake the Geneva institu- 
tion. 

I had occasion to take up by letter this 
phase of American policy with Mr. Harding 
in the latter part of 1921, writing to the 
President in part as follows: 


While everybody understands that the Ad- 
ministration has no intention of entering the 
League of Nations as at present constituted, an 
idea seems to be broadcast to the effect that 
the United States would use its influence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to prevent the Geneva 
league from functioning effectively. I believe 
the impression got started when you first issued 
your call for a conference on limitation of arma- 
ment and for a discussion of Far-Eastern ques- 
tions. Even European newspapers are accepting 
the theory that the United States intends to 
set up a rival organization, or a more power- 
ful one, so as to diminish the influence of the 
Geneva league. 


To which Mr. Harding wrote the next 
day as follows: 


I think perhaps there is ground for feeling 
that there exists such an impression as you con- 
vey in your letter, but of course that feeling is 
without the slightest justification of any kind 
whatsoever. , 

There are some of us who think it would be a 
most desirable thing for the League of Nations 
to thoroughly establish itself, even if it did no 
more than effect the league of Old World Na- 
tions for the solution of problems which are 
very largely their own. I do not know of a per- 
son connected with the Administration by any 
appointment who has a thought of raising a 
hand against the success of the work under- 
taken at Geneva. 


The Monroe Doctrine Excepted 


Later Mr. Harding expressed his dis- 
appointment that the league had failed to 
settle the reparations problem or that it had 
not prevented the occupation of the Ruhr. 
But there can be no doubt from these hith- 
erto unpublished words that President 
Harding never had the slightest intention 
of impairing the usefulness of the League of 
Nations as between those countries which 
had accepted membership in it and pledged 
themselves to obey its covenant, which, by 
the way, refers in specific terms to the 
Monroe Doctrine itself. Article X XI, which 
is a part of the Versailles Treaty signed 
and ratified by all the Allied powers and 
accepted further by nearly forty other 
nations, says: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements, 
such as treaties of arbitration or regional under- 
standings like the Monroe Doctrine, for secur- 
ing the maintenance of peace. 


Though the United States Senate did 
not ratify the Versailles covenant, it did 
adopt by an overwhelming vote this reser- 
vation proposed by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, which will always stand historically 
as an expression of the opinion of the 
United States Senate: 


The United States will not submit to arbitra- 
tion or to inquiry by the Assembly or by the 
Council of the League of Nations provided for 
in said Treaty of Peace any questions which in 
the judgment of the United States depend upon 
or relate to its long-established policy com- 
monly known as the Monroe Doctrine; said 
doctrine is to be interpreted by the United 
States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly 
outside the jurisdiction of the League of Na- 
tions and entirely unaffected by any provision 
contained in the said Treaty of Peace with 
Germany. 

Secretary Hughes does not look for any 
clash between the League of Nations and 
the Monroe Doctrine. Originally it will be 
remembered that he favored the league with 
reservations that would have given the 
United States freedom of action in matters 
of vital concern to it, particularly the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. He is not disturbed by the 
growing interest of the Latin-American 
diplomats in the Old World’s league. 

If the league intensifies the Latin- 
American capacity for international codp- 
eration, so much the better. The idea that 
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the league might be set up as a counter- 
weight to the influence of the United States 
in Central and South America is not given 
serious thought, however, because, func- 
tioning as originally planned, the league is 
not supposed to be a breeder but a healer of 
antagonisms. The league recognizes, more- 
over, the right of self-preservation, which is 
the whole background of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Mr. Hughes not only dismisses as 
absurd the idea that anything aggressive 
or offensive might be derived from the 
Monroe Doctrine but takes pains to show 
that every act which had seemed like a con- 
tradiction of this view has actually worked 
out in time to be consistent with it. 

Take, for instance, the dispute with 
Panama. It will always be contended by 
the friends of the late President Roosevelt 
that American policy in Panama was justi- 
fied, yet it is a fact that both Republican 
and Democratic Administrations since then 
have approved the treaty giving Colombia 
an indemnity of twenty-five million dollars 
for the loss she sustained. And the treaty 
was ratified by the Senate and put into 
effect under the Harding Administration. 

No single act on the part of the United 
States has done so much to rebuild confi- 
dence in our sense of fairness. It was as if 
the United States had said: 

“We did nothing for which an apology 
was necessary, but so long as you feel that 
we did a wrong and we cannot erase the 
impression from your mind any other way 
than by paying an indemnity we will gladly 
show our feeling of regard for your friend- 
ship and do as you wish.” 

What has been the effect on the people of 
Colombia? From a spirit of bitterness and 
hate, the atmosphere has been changed to 
one of distinct friendliness. 

And all through Central and South 
America that single act of indemnification 
proved that the United States was big 
enough and broad enough to accept a view- 
point contrary to her own in the interest of 
better relations with neighboring peoples. 

Our dispute, however, was not with 
Colombia alone. We heard from it on every 
side in Latin-America. We are apt to forget 
that what happens in the smaller countries 
is of concern anywhere else. Thus our pol- 
icy in Santo Domingo brought formal pro- 
tests from some of the larger republics in 
South America which felt it their moral 
obligation to check what seemed to them a 
great wrong. An agent of an overthrown 
Dominican administration had toured 
South American capitals, giving an inac- 
curate impression of what was happening. 
The United States Government did not 
hesitate to nip the propaganda in the bud 
by sending an American diplomat to visit 
the secretaries of state of South American 
countries and explain in person exactly 
what had happened in Santo Domingo and 
what was the program of the United States. 


The Mission to Brazil 


It is a work of constant explaining and 
interpretation. Some of it is still going on. 
Such is the case, for instance, in Argentina 
in the matter of the naval mission which 
the United States sent to Brazil at the in- 
vitation of the latter country. Argentina, 
be it known, looks upon Chile, Brazil and 
Ecuador as bound together in a sort of 
entente against Argentina, Peru and Bo- 
livia. This balance of power—if it can be 
called that—is an outgrowth of long- 
standing controversies. Efforts to limit 
naval armament are, of course, desired all 
over the world, and Argentina thought it 
particularly inappropriate for the United 
States to be sending a mission of naval offi- 
cers to Brazil just after the Washington 
Government had finished proclaiming to 
the world a policy of reduction of arma- 
ment. 

The inside story, however, reveals an in- 
nocent motive altogether. Brazil wanted 
to improve her navy. She sought advice 
and help from her friends. There. was a 
movement on foot in Brazil to invite the 
British to send a naval mission. And every- 
body knows that the naval officers from 
Great Britain would have recommended 
that any construction contracts be given to 
British shipyards. Brazil has been the 
closest friend the United States has had in 
South America. To have refused her re- 
quest for an American naval mission would 
have been to offend a friend. Had Argen- 
tina asked for naval experts from the 
United States—indeed, had any republic 
presented such a request—it would have 
been granted. No discrimination against 
any country was intended. 


‘lines. But basically the work do?® 
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Despite official explanations lik 
the viewpoint of the United States, 
seem to have been accepted wit 
grace. There are those who injj 
United States should have refused 7 
invitation and countered with a suy 
that all South American countri¢, 
into a conference for the reduction |; 
armament. This might have succee, 
the chances are there would have) 
British naval mission in Brazil tod), 
as for reduction of armament, the); 
came up at the Pan-American eo 
in Santiago, Chile, in the spring \); 
but no important action resulted. §, 
of Latin-American affairs have noi 
ten incidentally the presence in i 
a German military mission befo)| 
Anti-American feeling in Chile haijj 
ished considerably in the last five ye's 
this is sometimes explained as being 
the absence of European military |; 
men interested in keeping alive ey 
that might promote antagonism 
United States. 

Chile has, of course, imagined fr 
to time that the United States sidecg 
her and with Peru in the famous[, 
Arica controversy. This was ney; 
In this dispute, too, there was a] 
appealing to the League of Natic; | 
settlement; but the diplomacy of Fi} 
Harding and Secretary Hughes site 
in bringing commissioners from ry 
Chile to Washington for a confereni, 0 
which grew an agreement to suhiit 
matter to arbitration with the Preje 
the United States as umpire. 


The Pan-American Cenfein 


Many Americans who have no }2j 
one way or the other in the Taci-s 
quarrel are sorry it has been subn'te 
decision at Washington. Whichier 
loses may feel an ill will toward thUr 
States which it may take gener: 
erase. Between Peru and Chile st 
livia, also, waiting patiently for ¢ 
that will give her an outlet to tk/Ps 
Ocean. Bolivia is today enti 
rounded. She needs a port. Ov 
dispute she, too, hopes for a glim} 
sea. Should Bolivia be disappointethe 
added opportunity for America tcos 
other friend. 

Peru and Ecuador have a boun) 
pute which they may take to Will 
if the arbitration between Peru 4 
develops a satisfactory outcome.] 
the United States is not exactly) 
many capitals in South Americai 
nevertheless a sublime faith in tli 
tiality of the Washington Gov 
But the bringing of disputes to’ | 
States to arbitrate is not going to brel 
here if it means building up ill wil R 
is it hoped now that the arbitratics} 
carried to the Permanent Court 
national Justice at The Hague, w 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes rd 
championed. Permanent jurists 'e 
for this very purpose. 

Probably the most important vel 
the politics of the Western Hemisie 
the Fifth Pan-American Conferen 
Santiago from the twenty-fifth of lar 
the third of May last. These confencé 
held every five or six years. Theyyrel 
of a desire to facilitate comma 
course and to exchange ideas on)ral 
problems rather than to discussp0 
relations. 

Thus, for instance, the last Pan-meé 
conference provided for special exten 
and committees to standardize pe 
tions of raw materials, tools, n 
supplies and other merchandise i 
promote economy in productior! 
tribution. 

Projects for the improvement) ! 
health, education, codification cil 
tional law, electrical communicatis 
highways and the dissemination (ne 
ceived the earnest attention of + 
tions from practically every repulé 
Western Hemisphere. 

These are not sensational och 
Technical problems do not proct 


of the Pan-American conferens 
now have been five of them—has 
gressively more valuable and onvé 
casion more far-reaching than b? 
Inevitably political question'™ 
into the atmosphere. Indeed, © 
most significant things that oecT 
not on the program at all. Ele 
twenty-one delegations met in 
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DonseeE BROTHERS 
BUSINESS COUPE 


Always admired for its trim beauty, the new Business 
Coupe distinctly surpasses itself. 


we 


The all-steel body is set gracefully low, with accentuated 
streamline effect from rear deck to radiator. The new 
spring suspension—common to all types—is everywhere 
conceded to mark an epochal advance in riding comfort. 
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The seat is deeper and roomier, with a spacious compart- 
ment extending along its entire back-length. This, in 
addition to the trunk-sized rear deck luggage quarters. ti 
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Exceptional vision to the rear, with adjustable quarter 
windows, is one of many other new features which dis- 
tinguish this sturdy vehicle. 


The price is $1035 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Genuine KLAXON. Horns 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
PAT'D. MAR. 31,1908-MAY 25,1909-MAY 3. 1910 


You can depend upon the dealer who recom- 
mends the genuine Klaxon horn to you. 
When he points out the nameplate which 
identifies it, you can be certain that in daily 
performance, the horn will make good every 
assurance he gives you of Klaxon’s unfailing 
dependability, its distinctive warning note, 
and its durability. 


Klaxon has been building the highest grade 
warning signals since 1908. For 15 years this 
Company has been developing and improv- 
ing the horn, the warning note and factory 
facilities—so that today Klaxon gives you 
not only the very highest quality but. also 
the lowest price ever put upon a genuinely 
high grade horn. 


Klaxon quality— 


safety insurance 


A dependable horn is as vital to safety as good 
brakes. Why run any unnecessary driving 
risks by delay? There is a Klaxon dealer 
near you who has just the right model horn 
for you—priced from $4.95 to $30. All are 
genuine Klaxons. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
gathering to discuss some means of coun- 


| teracting the influence of the United States 
_ in the Pan-American Union, whose govern- 


ing board at present is composed of the 
ambassadors and ministers accredited to 
Washington by their respective govern- 
ments and presided over by the Secretary 
of State of the United States. It was argued 


| that these ambassadors and ministers had 


to be deferential to the Secretary of State 
because they were accredited to the United 
States Government, and that therefore a 
special diplomatic corps should be created 
with ambassadors and ministers to the 
Pan-American Union only. 

This would have, of course, produced at 
Washington a good deal of confusion. 
There would certainly have been rivalries 
between individual ambassadors from the 
same country, together with perplexing 


| questions of precedence. Uruguay, Brazil, 
| Chile and Argentina opposed the sugges- 


| from Guatemala, Salvador, 


tion and it wasn’t pressed. 

The eleven delegations which attended 
the round-table discussion, however, were 
Honduras, 


| Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 


lic, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia and Cuba. 


| Taking a leaf out of the book of Washing- 
| ton diplomacy, Panama had its unofficial 
observer there. 


Cuba’s representatives at the conference 


| didn’t seem to be so friendly to the United 


' States as might be expected. 


In inviting 
the next Pan-American conference to Hav- 


| ana for the year 1928, the principal orator 


for Cuba surprised the Washington delega- 
tion by making a dramatic speech of grati- 
tude to the nations whose volunteers had 
helped Cuba win her independence in 
1898—and not a word was said by him of 
the United States. 

This may have been due to a belief that 
to have praised the United States wouldn’t 
have helped with the opposition elements 


| in bringing the next conference to Havana. 
| It may have been due to the present dis- 


| the United States. 


turbed state of relations between Cuba and 
Anyway on the next 


| day the Cuban spokesman endeavored to 


correct his error by a graceful speech de- 
claring that of course everybody knew the 
part played by the United States in Cuban 
independence. 

Feeling, nevertheless, between Cuba and 
the United States is at the moment far 
from healthy. The Washington Govern- 
ment was given by Cuba in treaty form the 
right of intervention whenever domestic 
tranquillity is disturbed. The United States 
took a hand a year ago when Cuban finances 
were in deplorable condition, and only 
through the good offices of the United 
States Government was a loan floated with 
American bankers. 


The Situation in Haiti 


Now that the loan has been obtained the 
reforms which the United States wants to 
see adopted so as to put Cuba on a stable 
basis are being sidetracked and there is de- 
cided irritation over the interference by the 
United States in Cuban affairs. Anti- 
American propaganda is carried on in the 
newspapers and political leaders thrive by 
their denunciations of Washington policy. 

Not far away is Haiti, where American 
naval forces are in control. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Russell is the American commissioner. 
His administration is keeping business 
going, as well as a few prominent Haitians 
from being assassinated. To withdraw the 
American forces means bloodshed and more 


| civil war. 


The country has been in almost contin- 
uous revolution ever since it gained its in- 
dependence. Nearly every president has 
been overthrown and exiled or assassinated. 
The United States wants to get out, has 
said so again and again, has no wish to add 
to its burdens in governing colonies. The 
Philippines and Porto Rico have dampened 
the ardor of American officials for experi- 
ments in colonial administration. Out of 
it all will come a treaty with Haiti giving 
the United States a right of intervention 
similar to the Platt amendment in the 
treaty with Cuba. This for a period of years 
may have the effect of keeping down the 
number of revolutions and preventing 
complications between the Haitian Govern- 
ment and European powers over uncol- 
lected debts and other incidents that forced 
American intervention in the past, lest a 
European government be tempted to ig- 
nore the Monroe Doctrine and seize Haitian 
territory or customs offices as a means of 
satisfying its mortgages. 
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In a different class is the situati, 
the Dominican Republie though héfe} 
perennial revolution has kept things t), 
turvy for a generation. President Hoot 
found it necessary to intervene theng 
appoint a receiver general to collec t 
customs duties and pay them out tit 
creditors of the little republic. A Blk 
evacuation of American forces has, | 
ever, at last been agreed upon, and fa 
a political equilibrium as between 
parties has been attained which thi[ 
partment of State is hopeful will ery 
The United States “intervened in Hiji 
the interest of peace and order and } 
these are assured it is not only willir\h 
glad to withdraw.”’ That is Mr. Hh 
own comment. 

Across the Caribbean on the main]; 4 
Central America there are more tu} 
zones. In Managua, the capital of ‘ic 
ragua, a few American marines a). 
guard at the request of the Nicary 
Government, which fears that their ji 
drawal may mean revolution. Und { 
circumstances an obliging Governm|t 
Washington keeps them there. Orr 
necessary in this region of the worlc/oy 
number of reasons. Commerce witl)s 
tral America is increasing. There is a)a 
other route between Nicaragua and |os 
Rica which may furnish a second it 
oceanic canal some day. It is vital )t 
interests of the United States that thy or 
be reserved for us irrespective of the pse 
high cost of canal building. Treat a 
being negotiated with the Central im 
ican countries to assure the United te 
of the route and to prevent it from ih 
into the hands of European compans, 


Central American Relatio} 


Except for its reputation for in«sa 
revolution, the Central American re 
relatively little known in the United ta 
Dictatorships have given some coitn 
their only opportunity for internal dielo 
ment, yet this only leads ultimaty 
greater excesses in the direction of ‘vol 
tion. About two years ago there wits 
of binding the five Central Anric 
states—Nicaragua, Salvador, CosteRit 
Honduras and Guatemala—togethe in 
single federation with a central ¢ver 
ment and legislative representative fro 
all the countries in an upper | 
house. 

The United States Government sek 
on the scheme as impractical becaus)f 
difficulty of communication betwel 
countries. It takes twice as 1 eth 
stance, to go from Guatemala toUos 
Rica as it does to go from Guater\lé 
New Orleans—and for the benefit tho 
who do not happen to have their }0g) 
phies handy be it known that Guateia 
the country just below the southern bil 
ary of Mexico. Mules are still the pcifi 
means of transportation between sue 
the Central American capitals; ancas/l 
telegraph, telephone or railroad cou! 
cation, only limited facilities are avilal 
inside all the countries. 

The scheme of a Central Amemii d 
eration fell through for the same/ess 
that so many revolutions occur in ‘at! 
gion of the world. The politically anit 
saw opportunities for power and grit} 
ishing. The Washington Governmit ll 
no objection to any action whichwol 
have improved that section of thicot 
nent; but so far as American aa W 
sought, the answer given was that t?& 
had not come for such a union. 

As a substitute the United Stat Gl 
ernment called a conference of pil 
American countries which compl?d! 
labors early in 1923 after adopting|we 
treaties and three protocols. These jnvé 
tions offer an inspiring example of wat 
be done in the way of internation: ©! 
eration as between small countrieWwl! 
are guided by a larger but disinres 
neighbor. 

In none of these compacts dis | 
United States obtain the right of ner’ 
tion, but all the Central America 
tries have the right of appeal to Wasinel 
to exercise moral suasion in straiglel 
out their tangles. 

First, there is the general treaty 
by which the five countries agree ’ 
all differences by commissions of in!) 
arbitration. They pledge themselyvene 
recognize any government that A 
power by revolution or any individ 
are elected, if previous to the electi! 
same individuals should happen } # 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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The outstanding preference enjoyed 
by Champion is due to but one thing. 


That Champion is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of the Champion 
Double-Ribbed sillimanite core. No 
other spark plug can have such an in- 
sulator because Champion controls 
the only known commercial supply of 
sillimanite in the world. 


This core is practically immune to 
breakage. Because it is the finest in- 
sulator ever devised, the 
full, intense spark is al- 
ways delivered to the 
firing points. 


Champion X 60 cents. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAM 


The shock resisting properties of 
sillimanite make possible the patented 
semi-petticoat tip of Champion cores, 
which altogether eliminates fouling of 
the insulator. 


Better performance, with greater 
power and speed, are thus assured. 
There is much less danger of engine 
trouble, with its consequent costly 
repairs. 


It is because of these things that 
Champion makes two-thirds of all 
spark plugs produced—why seven out 
of every ten cars you see on the roads 
have Champions in their cylinders. 


Champion Spark Plugs are positively guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. More than 90,000 dealers sell them. You will know 
the genuine by the Double-Ribbed Core. Blue Box 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 90 and 80 cents) 
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Dependable 
Champion 


Cadillac 
Chalmers 

Cole 
Hupmobile 
Jordan 

Kissel 
LaFayette 
Lincoln 

Moline Knight 
Moon 

Packard 

Paige 

Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Roamer 

R.& V. Knight 
Stevens-Duryea 
Winton 


Fengler gave enthusiastic praise to 
dependable Champions as an aid 
in winning the Kansas City 250 


mile race. He established a new 
world’s record for 12 mile tracks 
by averaging the tremendous speed 
of 113.2 miles per hour and never 
stopped at the pits during the race. 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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They need the longest-wearing 
rubbers you can buy! 


THE SATURDAY 


You can’t make them 
“easy on rubbers” 


Wearing rubbers out 
by machine 


This remarkable machine 
gives rubbers the same test 
for wear they get in actual 
daily use. In it, sections 
from the sole and heel of 
“U.S.”’ Rubbers are tested 
for wear to the finest frac- 
tion of an inch. 


Compressing months 
into days 


Several days in this cabi- 
net, where a certain tem- 
perature is maintained day 
and night, has the same 
deteriorating effect on rub- 
bers as months of exposure 
to the ordinary atmos- 
phere. Here the actual 
“length of life” of “U.S: 
Rubbers is subjected to 
the most rigid examina- 
tion rubbers can undergo. 


They’re going to race and tear about— 
slide on the slippery places and scuff 
their feet over the rough spots! 


You can’t make children careful of their 
rubbers and arctics—but you can give them 
rubbers you know will wear longer. 


“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are not only 
built to stand the hard wear of active young 
feet—but their actual length of life, their 
wear, 1s measured and tested before these 
rubbers leave the factory. 


On the left are shown two of the many re- 
markable machines for measuring wear used 
in our Testing Laboratories. 

“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are as carefully 
designed for style as shoes themselves. Each 
year our designers make a careful study of 
every type of shoe on the market. Made ona 
wide variety of “‘lasts”’ and adapted to current 
styles ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers insure smooth, perfect 
fit everywhere. 

Whether you want rubbers or arctics for 
men, women, or children you’ll find just the 
type and style you want in the big ‘‘U. S.”’ line. 


They cost no more and wear longer. It will 
pay you to look for the “‘U. S.”’ trade mark. 


United States Rubber Company 


sy AES 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 
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been leaders of revolution or related by 
marriage or otherwise to the chiefs of the 
revolt. All the governments also agreed to 
insert in their constitutions a provision 
against the reélection of the president or 
vice president, and to enact laws forbid- 
ding the fomentation of revolt on their re- 
spective territories against the government 
of any other Central American state. De- 
tailed rules of procedure for the Central 
American tribunal of arbitration were laid 
down with a panel of jurists to be selected 
by the United States. 

One of the treaties that might surprise 
readers is the convention providing for 
the establishment of free trade among the 
Central American republics. Coming from 
a Republican Administration at Washing- 
ton which believes in protection, this might 
be a source of embarrassment were it not 
for the fact that the several Central Amer- 
ican states are not economic units, but are 
dependent upon one another just as Michi- 
gan is dependent upon Illinois. 

Another treaty that goes further perhaps 
than the United States itself has been able 
to go, especially in child labor, is the one 
providing for uniform laws to protect men, 
women and children employed in any of the 
five Central American countries. Direct or 
indirect personal compulsion for the invol- 
untary performance of special tasks, em- 
ployment in factories of children under 
twelve and employment of any children of 
either sex under fifteen who heve not had 
the prescribed common-school education of 
their country is forbidden. The distribu- 
tion of alcoholic liquors during election day 
and on two days preceding election day, as 
well as all Sundays and holidays is pro- 
hibited. Only medicines and foodstuffs can 
be sold in commercial establishments open 
on Sunday, and only factories or shops en- 
gaged in their preparation can go on with- 
out interruption, with the exception, of 
course, of public utilities and means of 
transportation. 

Other provisions of the same treaty obli- 
gate the several Central American govern- 
ments to pass laws establishing compulsory 
insurance, with premiums paid by the em- 
ployers, for workmen or laborers, guaran- 
teeing the families a means of support not 
only in case of accident but when mothers 
abstain from work four weeks prior to and 
six weeks after childbirth. 

Joint associations of employers and em- 
ployes are encouraged, as are codperative 
societies, with certain tax exemptions, the 
establishment of official pawnshops con- 
trolled by the state, laws looking toward the 
prevention of the familiar association of the 
sexes in agricultural and industrial estab- 
lishments, and the general promotion of the 
public welfare. 


Limitations of Armament 


Comprehensive agreements to draft new 
election laws, the setting up of experiment 
stations for agricultural and animal indus- 
tries, the reciprocal exchange of students, 
the development of plans for better rail 
communication, and finally a convention 
limiting the armament of the five republics 
makes the list of treaties compare favorably 
with anything that has ever before been 
attempted in Central America. 

None of the five countries can have more 
than ten war aircraft, nor can they acquire 
warships. The armies of each country are 
for five years limited to fifty-two hundred 
for Guatemala, forty-two hundred for Sal- 
vador and twenty-five hundred each for 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. The 
police force is not included. -The treaties 
can be set aside only in case of civil war or 
the impending invasion of another state. 

Sumner Welles, one of the most brilliant 
young Americans in the diplomatic service, 
who is at present engaged in adjusting af- 
fairs in the Dominican Republic, where he 
holds the title of American Commissioner, 
sat with Secretary Hughes in the confer- 
ence with the Central American delegates. 
When the sessions were concluded, the 
United States had taken a forward step in 
the Caribbean which has since brought gen- 
eral satisfaction in the five little countries. 
All the treaties have not yet been ratified 
but they inevitably will be with the con- 
stant persuasion of the United States. 

Most of the Washington Government’s 
troubles in Central America have arisen 
out of the tangled financial affairs of the 
five republics. The United States, by the 
Monroe Doctrine, has warned European 
countries against getting a foothold in Cen- 
tral America. If American bankers do not 
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lend money to the little countries th 
try to get it in Europe. That mean 
plications between the United Stat; 
Europe if Central American goverr 
default on their payments. Also Euryy 
banking houses usually work with p, 
objects in view. American bankers, }: 
other hand, will not lend unless som 
assurance of help comes from the [ 
ment of State. Thus far the Wash 
Administration has confined itself | ; 
exercise of friendly offices, so that\ 
terms of the loan agreements the 
American countries pledge themse] 
retain American financial advisers or » 
ican commissioners to supervise Cito 
collections. 

Commerce is increasing at an anjy 
rate among all the Pan-American | 
lics, the United States being able toi 
for the year ending last August at 
more than a billion dollars’ worth j 
ports, and exports of about six hundhj, 
sixty-eight million dollars. | 


Distorted Views 


Cultural contacts are not so priig 
between the United States and her 
bors as they are between the | 
American countries and Europe. 4g 
American peoples still think of the 7 
States as they see us in the movie ’ 
newspapers of. Central and South Ajer 
publish more news about the doings} 
ropean statesmen than the acts [ 
United States Government or the jig 
of our institutions. 

The opinions of European et 
writers get prominence even as Ll 
news items from America. 

Distorted views of the Americaniep 
and the United States Governmentani 
be overcome without more points | ¢ 
tact. Better relations have alrey 
sulted from the fact that the Unitecsta 
Shipping Board has established fastte; 
ship lines to the southern contine, 
takes only ten days to Rio de Janei ni 
It used to take twenty, and passengé¢y 
to Europe first. Now they can sail ced 
South America on the finest vessel|n 
world. This alone has done more iia! 
years to bring about mutual undersn 
than was accomplished in fifty yi 


are coming to the United States. 

The policy of the United States ‘jy 
ment has been clarified in the la fi 
years. 


understand better what is the view)il 


sphere. 1 
are, of course, a constant danger fodr 
ican diplomacy. Disputes over boulé 
efforts by Argentina or Brazil te 


isms from colonial days—as, for if 
the Portuguese origin of the Brazil 
against the Spanish traditions of thir 
tinians—are every now and then 1p 
ble for temperamental clashes. 

But as among all the republics ii 
the western half of the world theral 
serious controversies not on the wat 
tlement. America has to be especia/ 
ful not to be drawn into the qui 
between the Latin-American counti$ 
often the policy of the United Sté 
been determined by well-meaning If 
perienced and immature subordi't 
the Department of State. 

Then there is also the constantl:! 
ing personnel at Washington. If 
partment of State had a permaneril 
secretary who was charged with thé 


Pan-American codperation, 
nothing to do with Republican an 
cratic quarrels at home, would be ! 
urably advanced. 

With all our inefficiencies and ha 
however, the United States can pci! 
pride to a work of international 
tion in the Western Hemisphere fre) 
the Old World might well take les 
of it accomplished not by rigid ins) 
or the rule of might but by the pat! 
cesses of reason and good will. — 


Editor’s Note—In an early issue the ¢ 
deal with the new relationship between 1) 
States and her northern and southern 0 
Canada and Mexico. ; 
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blished every other week. 
juiries which your thea- 
manager cannot answer 
arding peta and di- 
tors, will be answered by 
n Lincoln, Editor, 383 
dison Ave., N. Y. C. 


OOTH TARKINGTON and a 
Bev of newspaper men sat in 

the Circle Theatre, Indianapolis. 
Phey had the house to themselves. 
ights out! Curtain! On the screen 
lashed ‘‘Boy of Mine,” the latest 
Parkington story to be filmed, with 
3en Alexander in the leading rdle. 
fhe picture held all, but now and 
gain the author stole quick glances 
tthe group. What he saw he tells in 
his letter to J. K. McDonald, the 
wroducer : 

“When a picture’s pathos makes 
ewspaper reporters cry visibly and 
niffle audibly as ‘Boy of Mine’ did, 
ast night, and then brings shrieks of 
lighted laughter from everybody, 
he producer ought to be satisfied. 

“Tn the matter of ‘Penrod and Sam’ 
wrote you that I had so little to do 
rith the success of the picture, 
*hich was merely founded on 


ble to congratu- 
ate you, asa 
pectator, more Frank Lloyd 
han as a_par- producer-director ( 
icipant in the 
reation of the 
ieture. I could 
raise the result 
ithout being 
jought pleased 
ith my own 
ork. 

“This is still 
ore the case 
men ‘Boy of 
line.’ The pic- 
are is so dignified and 
et so humorous—so 
yuching and yet so im- 
vensely truthful—that 
ly writer might indeed 
2 pleased to have his 
jume associated with it; 
it it is far more such a 


», than it is actually a 

‘ing for which I am entitled to claim 
ty credit. And in point of fact I 
ive had very little indeed to do with 
3 obvious success. Therefore I feel 
titled to congratulate you and your 
#sociates upon the creation, as well as 
e production, of what seems to me 
very handsome work of art which 
is nevertheless those elements of 
ypularity necessary to commercial 
jiumph—not an easy or frequent 
‘mbination, as we all know.” 


* * * 


YORINNE GRIF- 
)4 FITH has started 
wk on ‘Lilies of 
e Field,” with Con- 
ay Tearle sharing 
»nors and John 
‘ancis Dillon direct- 
z. Sylvia Breamer, 
‘yrtle Stedman and 
jayllis Haver are 
30 engaged, 


* * * 


RANK LLOYD'S 
| fleet of fighting 
\gates and corvettes 
S$ put to sea, and 
eturesque old buc- 
pt tramp the 


: 1 2 as 
utlines of mine, that I felt Getto 


cture as I believe the Claire McDowell 
pst sort of picture should as Agnes Trevor 


Above:—Starting something! Ben 

cks or walk the Alexander, some fun, a gun, and 

ink while cameras an explosive aftermath in “Boy of 
; . . ¢ ” : 

‘ord the thrilling Mine,” by Booth Tarkington. 


isodes of Rafacl Right:—Judge the size of “The 
\batini’s ‘‘Sea Eternal City’? by_this mob scene 
awk.’ U : enacted in the Coliseum, Rome, 
c n usually under George Fitzmaurice’s direc- 
borate production tion, Bert Lytell, Lionel Barry- 
planned with cast more, Barbara La Marr, Richard 
‘be 4 d . Bennett and Montagu Love por- 
announced soon. tray Hall Caine’s famous characters 


in the millions who'll enjoy “Black Oxen” at Big Theatres this month 
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An Advertisement from 


Rejuvenation, flight from years, vividly 
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If The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 


tion, develop new talent 


dramatized in “Black Oxen.” 


Corinne Griffith as. 
Countess Zattiany, 
and Conway Tearle 
as Clavering. 


“The years, like great black oxen, tread the world, 
And God, the herdsman, goads them on behind.” 


AN it be done—those great black oxen turned back, the 
miracle of rejuvenation performed? To wondering, hoping 
women science gives the answer. Much the same question 

was asked when the filming of Gertrude Atherton’s “ Black Oxen”’ 
was mooted. Could it be done? To the millions—and there are 


Could she hope he 
would love a woman 
old enough to be his 
own mother? 


millions—who have read the story in book or newspapers published 
throughout the length and breadth of the United States, ‘Black Oxen”’ 
will prove an absolutely complete and effective translation from script to 
screen. Not merely what is on, but what is behind the screen, the astound- 


ing development of it all, grips the imagination. 


ERE is Countess Zattiany, paying a little money for a lot of years; 
returning, rejuvenated, to New York, scene of her former triumphs; 
hiding under the vitalities and external loveliness of youth the terrible 
sophistications of fifty worldly years. Here is Clavering, brilliant young 
writer. They meet and love. But will his immature love suffice a mem- 


ory crowded with great lovers, greater disillu- 
Or, with the clock set back, and men at 
her feet once more, can youth’s illusions return? 
Again, when the truth is forced, can she ask 
Clavering to love a woman old enough to be his 
No situation screened 
years can parallel this in dramatic potentialities. 
And the manner of Frank Lloyd’s presentation, 
Corinne Griffith and Conway Tearle, 


sions? 


own recent 


with 


superb. 


Kate Lester as . ; 
Jane @nlcihoroe bad spelling and etc. We got 


and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 
! 
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From the Wild and Woolly 


ME; JOHN LINCOLN, 
LV Dear Abe: 

This piece is being written at Lee's 
Ferry, Ariz., and I’m giving it to Ed 
Walsh right here by the fire. If he 
don’t get it to you its no business of 
mine because I'm giving it to him and 
Ed’s a pretty good rider even if he 
did get throwed by that buckskin pony 
(ha, ha) no offense, Ed. We're up 
here to make a movie—me and Larry 
Trimble and Roy Stewart doing this 
“Sundown”’ picture. What I was. go- 
ing to write about mostly is their radio 
outfit. They hooked it up and we 
could hear quite a ways away. They 
said the story about Peter Rabbit and 
the farmer was being told in Anthony, 
Kansas, but your reporter is no durn 
fool and I don’t believe them. 
Its terrible dark so excuse 


a fire but they 

wouldn’t do like 

Clara Bow as Roy Stewart 
Janet Oglethorpe said. He knows 
Ee that a whopping 

big blaze is no 
good because you 
can’t get near the 
durn thing and 
wanted to build 
a small fire like 
an Indian so we 
could get warm 
by it, but! “a; 
they wouldn’t let 
him and that’s 
why I’m writing about a 
hundred feet from it and 
so dark I can’t hardly see 
this pencil. Nothing much 
to report except we swum 
1500 head across the Col- 
orado today and six year- 
lings got caught in the 


Thomas Rickettsas quicksand and,we saved 
Charles Dinwiddie them. Had to dig about 


three feet to find their 
horns. This here ‘‘Sundown”’ picture 
is about the old west but that day is 
all gone now and all a fellow gets for 
punching cattle and getting his skin all 
full of ticks is $45 a month and what 
he can pick up shooting craps. Well, 
farewell and regards from 
Yours, etc., Mike Boylan. 


Barbara Stars 
EW star, friends. 


; The incredibly 
fascinating, startling- 


is 


ly beautiful Barbara 
La Marr is to scintil- 
late as bright par- 
ticular luminary of a 
special series of pro- 
ductions issued by 
First National. The 
contract—a big one 
financially—lifts Miss 
La Marr sky-high 
where, by her work in 
*“*The Eternal City,” 
she proved she should 
be. Coming announce- 
ments as to her first 
starring vehicle will 
delight every fan. 


* * * 


Kiss, don’t 
Colleen Moore and Ben Lyon as t 
back-lot baseball stars provide the New Year party 
humor of “Painted People’’— bc 5a) all thi 

" poms along a this 
and swing to splendid drama when = 
Colleen reaches stage-fame while 


this catcher. . ; 
: ae HE stars’ Happy 


month as a nation- 


Benremains a glass-blower. Blind- wide celebrat 10n at 
ing themselves to their own love, theatres showing 
roe ieee a. So Sao i First National pic- 
the idols they used to worship A It’s 

‘ Ss. ts too gooc 
makes “‘Painted People” a fit- ture ey t 5 
ting successor to “Flaming Youth.” to miss. 


pos 


—~ 
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Now two kinds 


of Quaker Oats 


GROCERS NOW HAVE 2 KINDS OF QUAKER OATS—QUICK QUAKER 
AND REGULAR QUAKER OATS—THE KIND YOU HAVE ALWAYS KNOWN 


QUICK QUAKER 


cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 


makes oats the quickest breakfast 


Creamy, flavory, wonderful oats; a hot breakfast in 
less time than it takes to make the coftee! 

Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected 
them for busy wives and mothers, who, because of lim- 
ited cooking time, might serve oats too seldom. 


Everyone knows that a hot breakfast stands supreme. 
And that oats are the premier vigor food as a starter for 
the day. Now have them every day. 


THE SAME RICHNESS AND FINE FLAVOR 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. 


All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there. All the good 
of hot breakfasts, quickly. 


Ask your grocer for the style Quaker you prefer— 
Quick Quaker or regular. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the package. 


QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 cups flour, 1 cup chopped peanuts, !4 cup molasses, 
1 teaspoon salt, 5 teaspoons baking powder, 14 cups milk or water, 1 egg. 


Put oats and peanuts through food 
chopper. Add flour which has 
been sifted with baking powderand 
salt. Add molasses, egg and liquid, 


and stir well. Place in well-greased 
loaf pan, let stand 10 minutes and 
bake 50 minutes ina medium oven 
(350 degrees). 


Ree GaUs i Ae re 


QUAKER 
OATS 


the kind you have always known 


QUICK 
QUAKER | 


-cooks in 3 to5 minutes 


COUI 


Consequently the courts, in most large 
cities, have been obliged to rely upon a group 
of professional hangers-on, lawyers without 
offices and without clients who earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by accepting assignments 
from the court. 

Of course they are forbidden to accept 
payment for their services, but they have 
become adept in extracting fees from the 
poor devils they are required to defend. 
Our friend Alessandro, for instance, whom 
we left in the jury box with his client, is 
presumably discussing the facts of the case. 
As a matter of fact he is making a searching 
inquiry into Di Lorenzo’s financial condi- 
tion. The defendant, who is guilty of the 
crime charged, and who probably is anxious 
to. plead guilty at once and thereby receive 
a lighter sentence, may not have any money 
himself, but perhaps he tells the lawyer that 
he has a sister who is working as a saleslady 
or a stenographer. 

That settles the plea of guilty for the time 
being. The lawyer steps out of the box 
with his client and pleads not guilty. The 
case is then adjourned for trial, and the 
lawyer sends for the sister. He explains 
to her the desperate situation in which her 
brother is placed, and usually succeeds in 
obtaining a fee of a few dollars. 

Occasionally an assigned lawyer will have 
a bit of luck and be assigned to a defendant 
who has real money, and his fee may then 
be as much as fifty or a hundred dollars; 
but such cases are rare. The average fee, 
in New York, is from ten to twenty-five 
dollars, and some of the members of the 
front benches have been known to try a case 
for two dollars. 

There is a story told of a lawyer who was 
assigned to defend a man who was so poor 
that he could not even dig up a dollar to 
pay for his lawyer’s services. It is further 
related that the lawyer took the overcoat 
his client was wearing in lieu of his fee. 
This was so gross a breach of legal ethics 
that the offender was no longer permitted 
to appear. 

Most of these lawyers have no offices and 
no clients other than the defendants that are 
assigned to them. They transact whatever 
business they may have, which in most in- 
stances has to do with the completion of 
their financial arrangements, in the halls 
and corridors of the building. Of course 
they have no library, and it is seldom that 
any one of them consults a law book. Their 
attitude toward the academic side of their 
profession is best summed up in the aphor- 
ism of a famous East Side practitioner. 
“Books!” said he contemptuously. ‘‘ Law 
ain’t books. Law is tricks.” 


” 


Witty Sol Friedman 


In more than one city, the judges, nearly 
all of whom practiced criminal law or were 
in the district attorney’s office before their 
elevation to the bench, know these lawyers 
intimately, their weaknesses and profes- 
sional limitations, and tacitly acquiesce in 
their violation of professional ethics. They 
know, for instance, that these men who ap- 
pear before them day after day, throughout 
the year, have no means of livelihood other 
than the money they obtain from the de- 
fendants they are directed to defend gratis. 
The judges permit them, and indirectly en- 
courage them, to continue their practice 
because they are a useful adjunct to the 
machinery that administers our criminal 
law, and they fill a gap that might be bet- 
ter filled by a more intelligent and rational 
system. 

Some of the lawyers who occupy the 
front benches in Part One may be ignorant 
and incompetent, but many of them are 
possessed of a keen native shrewdness which 
has been sharpened and developed by years 
of experience. They know the ropes, and 
they know the rules of the game. More- 
over, they are, as a rule, honest, straight- 
forward and reliable in their dealings with 
the court and the district attorney. They 
dare not be otherwise, for it would mean 
their ruin to incur the disfavor of the powers 
that be. 

It is the custom of the judge in Part One 
to distribute the assignments equally and 
without favor. The Italian defendants are 
usually assigned to the lawyer I have 
called Alessandro. A negro attorney gets 
the colored defendants. There is a woman 
lawyer in daily attendance to whom is 
assigned many of the female prisoners. The 
other cases are impartially distributed by 
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' (Continued from Page 25) 
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the judge among the remaining oceu 
of the front benches. 
The best known, and, incidentally 4 
ablest of all the regulars is one whom ] 
call Sol Friedman. Friedman speaks \;h 
decided Potash-and-Perlmutter accent f 
is a graduate of a Russian university 
speaks seven languages fluently, ani 
quently he is impressed into service hy 
the official interpreter is unavailable,|s 
is a profound student of the Talmuiay 
Shakspere, and his addresses to the yj 
are ornamented by frequent illustr; 
from his amazing fund of knowledge } 
Sol are assigned most of the Polis]; 
Russian cases. It is generally be 
about the building that about 99 pe 
of the cases Sol tries result in acquitis, 
Sol is endowed with a mellow wit tit} 
flavored by his piquant accent and hig 
ous delivery. Whenever he tries a ep 
is attended bya large gallery of lawyerwi 
nesses and jurors from other parts | { 
court. It is quite the usual thing for jjg 
tor to the Criminal Courts Building} 


Sol employs the process knoh; 
laughing a case out of court with grecsy 
cess. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,”’ he says/m 
client is charged with stealing a huly 
dollars. Do you think, if he had a hulry 
dollars, he’d have me for his lawyer‘ 


| 
He Never Tried It | 


The inexperienced jury look first | 
defendant, and then at his lawyer, anze 
erally conclude that there is some mit 
Sol’s argument. 

“T don’t get paid for my services, « 
tinues Sol. “The learned assistant dir 
attorney gets ten thousand dollars e/e 
He may not be worth it, but that’s 
he gets. But the only reward I'll ey 
for this case is in heaven.’ 

Dr. Otto Schultze, the district attole 


the stand, and in answer to questions y 
lawyer testified that he had been su'ilj 
great agony from a corn on his big toef! 
some friend had tcld him to go to ii 
store and buy a small quantity of knik 
drops and rub it on the offending cor 
the pain would immediately be rey 
He was on his way home with the mi 
when he was arrested. 
Doctor Schultze was called as an J 
by the district attorney. 
“Will knockout drops cure corns’ 
was asked. 
“Why, that’s absurd!” said }y 
Schultze. ‘I never heard of such at 
Sol rose to cross-examine him. 
“Doctor Schultze,” he began, “ha! 
ever tried to cure corns with knk 
drops?” 
“No. It’s ridiculous ——” 
“Then how can you swear that knk 
drops will not cure a corn?”’ 
“T never heard of such a thing!5 
the exasperated doctor. 
“T don’t care what you never Ii 


will not cure corns?” | 
“How can I?” exclaimed the doct 
never tried it.” 


detail his sufferings, and explained hi 
pain had increased during the hot wt 
The jury was in paroxysms of lai 
and even the dignified judge, after} 
endeavoring to preserve a proper j! 
gravity, exploded and laughed till tht 
ran down his face. Needless to s 


store?” asked Sol. : = 
“Yes,” replied the tailor. n | 
“And when you arrived there tl 
day your place had been burglarizet 
“Yes,”’ said the witness. ; 
(Continued on Page 52) - 
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| | Offers a Finer Coach on 
a New Super-Six Chassis 


‘Yhe Coach 
At almost open car cost the new Hudson Coach gives all the utility you can 


| get in any closed car, enhanced by an even mote attractive and comfortable 
\ Coach body. You will note at once its greater beauty, more spacious seating, 
i) ; ; 

| 


wider doors and longer body. The lines are new, too. With this finer body 


: New: Models you also get the advancements of a new Super-Six chassis. It has the relia- 
Speedster - - - - - $1350 bility and economy of maintenance and operation for which everyone 
7-Pass. Phaeton We us 41 425 : : 
Coach’ - chin ote knows Hudson. To these it adds a new degree of smoothness in performance 
ees af hat will surprise and deligh hose who best know th Hud 
Rik oo Pes that will surprise and delight even those who best know the past Hudsons. 


Betecds Oe Motor Gar. Company 


Detroitye: Michigan 
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What Will You be Earning 


A practical plan that 


is doubling men’s salaries 


You have said good-bye to the Old Year, 
with its failures and disappointments. A 
new twelve months lie ahead of you. What 
are you going to do with them? 

To the man who gives little thought to 
his business progress, one month is much 
like another—filled with routine work— 
rewarded by routine pay. He has no right 
to expect great things of the future. 


But—how different the outlook of the man 
who is training for promotion, and what a 
difference a mere twelve months can make 
in his earning power! 

Give a thought, for instance, to the expe- 
rience of Charles Tweed, an Ohio man, who 
relates in detail how he more than doubled 
his salary thru home-study training: 


“When I enrolled I was an operator on a dryer in 
the oil mill of a local nationally-known paint manu- 
facturing company. I lost this position soon after, 
due to the business depression. 

“On June 10, last, I was placed with my present 
concern in a temporary capacity. Two weeks later 
the Paymaster, who is also a LaSalle student, dis- 
covered I was studying one of your courses. He 
offered me a position as timekeeper. Three weeks 
later I was given charge of the Production Register 
and Cost Records of Operations, with a 10 per cent 
salary increase. After whipping these records into 
shape and installing a new system of keeping cost 
and piece-work records for the department, I was 
asked to straighten out the Time Department so a 
more accurate cost of production could be obtained. 
For this I received an increase of 25 per cent in 
salary—only nine weeks after the previous raise. 

‘“‘Next I was appointed Chief Timekeeper and 
Assistant to Factory Paymaster, and received a 
raise of 85 per cent more. I held this position fifteen 
weeks. 

“To start off the New Year, I received a 77 per 
cent increase, which was followed one week later by 
a letter signed by the President of this company 
notifying me of my appointment as Chief of Stand- 
ards under the Bedeaux system, now being installed 
in the plant. This was accompanied by another 
raise of 28.5 per cent, or a total of 108 per cent in 
less than eight months. 

“Without my training these promotions would 
have gone to somebody else. I can state that my 
present position is the positive result of hard study 
and application of my LaSalle course to my every- 
day work.” : 


One Year from Today? © 


Skeptics 
may suggest 
that the record 
of Mr. Tweed, just 
cited, is exceptional. And—if Mr. Tweed 
had won his advancement without the aid 
of home-study training, we should be bound 
to agree with the skeptics. For men are 
rarely promoted to positions they are not 
qualified to fill. With men, however, who 
have fitted themselves for advancement, 
such promotions as Mr. Tweed obtained 
are not exceptional at all. 


That Tweed’s experience could be paral- 
leled many, many times is evidenced by 
the fact that during three months’ time as 
many as 1193 LaSalle members reported 
definite salary increases as a result of train- 
ing under the LaSalle Problem Method, 
totaling $1,248,526. The average increase 
per man was 89 per cent. 


If You’re in Earnest 
About That ‘‘Raise,’’ Start Now! 

The Old Year is past. Let’s not be 
hampered by it. The New Year is ahead 
of us. Let's make the most of it! 

Below this text there’s a coupon—just 
such a coupon as Tweed once signed, and 
hundreds of thousands of others who, thru 
home-study training, have added greatly 
to their earning power. 

You know your ambitions. They will 
decide for you the training you should 
undertake. 


You do not know your capabilities. But— 
they will unfold for you more wonderfully 
than you could dare to hope, once you 
begin with seriousness to fit yourself for 
bigger things. 

Start today toward that better place, that 
larger salary, by checking, signing and 
mailing the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
—-—  — — — — — — — - IN0IRY COUPON - — — — — - — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 171-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


below. 
if ] Business Management: Train- in 
— ing for Official, Managerial, Sales 


O 


and Executive positions. 

Modern Salesmanship: Training 
for Sales and Advertising Execu- 
tives, Solicitors, Sales Promotion 


Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, Managers, 
Office and Shop Employes and those 
desiring practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and 
practice. 


at 


Also a copy of your booklet, “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Traininginthe 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 


Managers, Salesmen, Manufactur- {_]) Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. (7) Personnel and Employment 
ers’ Agents and all those engaged “ Degree. Management: Training for Em- 
in retail, wholesale or specialty ("| Traffic Management—Foreign ployers, Employment Managers, 
selling. and Domestic: Training for posi- __, Executives, Industrial Engineers. 


Higher Accountancy: Training 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Railway Station Management: 
Training for Station Accountants, 
Cashiers and Agents, Division 
Agents, Traveling Auditors, Trans- 
portation Inspectors, Traveling 
Freight Agents, etc. 


Name_— moe 


Address 


tions as Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Practice: Training for 
Sales andCollectionCorrespondents; 
Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspond- 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 


Banking and Finance. 


4 


O 


Present Position 


Commercial Law. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 
Business English. 
Commercial Spanish. 
Effective Speaking. 


G. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
“Now,” thundered Sol, with a trium- 
phant look at the jury, ‘will you kindly ex- 
plain to the jury how this defendant could 
get into your store if the windows and the 
door were locked?”’ 

“Mr. Friedman,” said the tailor meekly, 
“suppose you ask your client. He’s a bur- 
glar; I’m only a poor tailor.” 

But Sol Friedman is the exception, head 
and shoulders above most of his associates 
in legal skill, wit and intellectual equip- 
ment. Of course the trial of the average 
criminal case does not call for a profound 
knowledge of law or a highly developed 
technic. Most questions resolve them- 
selves into a sharply contested issue of 
fact. Either the defendant stole the pocket- 


-book or he did not. The defendant struck 


the first blow or else he hit the complainant 
in self-defense. When a complicated set of 
facts arises, the assigned lawyer is often 
incompetent to handle it, and, of course, 
many legal- subtleties and technicalities 
which might be taken advantage of are 
allowed to pass by unnoticed through 
sheer ignorance. 

In addition to receiving assignments 
from the court there is another method of 


| obtaining clients, a method which does not 


belong exclusively to the Criminal Court 
hanger-on, but which is employed by some 
of his more eminent professional brethren. 
This is the employment of steerers. A 
steerer is a person who solicits business for 
a lawyer and receives either a flat sum or a 
percentage of the lawyer’s fee as his com- 
pensation. This practice is a violation of 
the ethics of the legal profession; it is 
frowned upon by judges and the various 
bar associations; and, in certain aspects, 
it is criminal. Nevertheless, it is a practice 
that is more extensive than most lawyers 
would care to admit. 

Particularly in criminal cases is the steer- 
ing of business by paid steerers prevalent. 
It is obvious that the lawyer trying to 
build up a criminal practice cannot rely 
upon the approved sources of legal busi- 
ness—family and social conhections, for 
instance. Furthermore, the practice of 
criminal law differs from civil law in this 
important particular: The criminal lawyer 
cannot establish a clientele. At the very 
best he can establish only a reputation. 
His clients are either acquitted or con- 
victed, and in either event they never come 
back. It is thérefore necessary, if he is to 
make a living, for him to have a steady 
stream of new clients. These he usually 
obtains, if he knows the ropes, by employing 
one or more steerers. 


Good Samaritans 


The Court of General Sessions opens at 
10:30 in the morning, but by half past nine 
the main corridor of the Criminal Courts 
Building is crowded with clerks hurrying 
to work; lawyers wandering about, carry- 
ing brief cases; witnesses clutching crum- 
pled subpcenas, asking to be directed to the 
court room; police officers, heavy-eyed 
from their all-night tour—a motley, sordid 
and yet picturesque throng. In and out of 
this hurrying crowd a gentleman can be 
seen strolling in a quiet leisurely manner 
that contrasts strangely with the bustle 
and excitement around him. The casual 
observer might suppose from this gentle- 
man’s manner of peering at the new arrivals 
in the building, particularly women, that 
he has an appointment with someone who 
appears to be delayed. But if the casual 
observer had visited the building any day 
for many years past he would have seen 
this same gentleman strolling about the 
main hall in the same quiet, unruffled man- 
ner. He is evidently a person of some im- 
portance, to judge from his fashionable and 
faultless attire. 

A woman in widow’s weeds comes into 
the building from the Franklin Street en- 
trance. She is plainly bewildered as she 
looks about at the hurrying crowds. She 
starts timidly toward the elevator, and as 
she hesitates our benevolent friend appears 
at her side. He removes his hat courte- 
ously and speaks to her. 

Her boy was arrested last night, she tells 
him, for burglary. Some neighbors told her 
that she could get information, and perhaps 
see him, if she came down to the Criminal 
Courts Building. This is the first time in 
her life, she confides, that she ever was in a 
courthouse. 

The kind-hearted Samaritan is obviously 
touched by her story; so touched, in fact, 
that he forthwith drops all his own impor- 
tant personal affairs to devote himself to 
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the poor widow and her unfortunate 
As he leads her over to a secluded 
where they can converse without inte 
tion, she tells him that her husband 
killed recently in an accident, and tha! 
is collecting compensation insurance, | 
benevolent gentleman is moved to | 
compassion. In the language of the if 
ing, he has landed a live one. 

She listens eagerly as her new friend, 
her how fortunate she is to have run ai 
him. _ She might have fallen into the }; 
of some of those sharpers who hang ar} 
here, lying in wait for confiding wii 
Yes, he knows all the judges—intim:: 
Calls them by their first names, in} 
They’d do practically anything in the 
for him. Just like this: He holds uj 
fingers to illustrate the closeness that : 
between him and the judges of the 4 
of General Sessions. But the case mi 
handled by a lawyer. Yes, he knows 
the best in the city. | 

This is a brief summary of how it is | 
The lawyer to whom the steerer s: 
quently introduces the widow may be; 
petent or he may not be. But in ; 
instance he is adept in extracting a f; 
which the benevolent gentleman, of e: 
participates. 

Sometimes the steerer is the agen’ 
surety company, and combines the bu; 
of steering with the business of writin) 
bonds. In addition to the profes; 
steerers, who appear to devote all thei); 
to this noble occupation, there ar, 
number of amateurs—court atteni) 
prison keepers, process servers and | 
minor employes—who use their officia 
tions to obtain business for certain far 
attorneys, who, of course, compensa 
for their services. Some of the mor} 
cessful lawyers are rumored to have: 
officers and detectives on their pay rl 


Gullible Crooks 


The writer of this article was seat 
morning in the office of an attorne’ 
small store opposite the Jefferson }, 
Police Court. As the police patrol 
up to the side door of the jail to depii 
load of prisoners, the driver of the we) 
uniformed officer, held up his han 
waved four fingers significantly at th! 
yer across the street. The lawyer wass 
the meaning of this signal. | 

“Four live ones!’ he’ exclaimed § 
grabbed his hat and rushed over to t2 
to forestall any of his competitor’ 
might have had news of the arrivalf 
live ones. 

There is an excellent rule in thi 
Prison—more honored in the bread 
ever, than in the observance—that no 
is permitted to interview a prisoner! 
he first files a notice of appearance! 
cating that he has either been retaia 
‘assigned. It is not an uncommon? 
rience for a lawyer, upon visiting his! 
in the counsel room of The Tombs, 1] 
something of this sort: 

““There was a feller here yeteat 
says he can get my indictment kill, 
get me out o’ here in a week.” i 

“Yes?” says the lawyer, mildly! 
ested. ‘‘Why don’t you let him do ? 

“Well,’’ says the client, “he sa 
cost a grand.” In the parlance | 
Tombs a grand is a thousand dollars’ 
assistant district attorney wants sevi- 
and the feller wants two-fifty for hs 

The lawyer explains to his client k 
visitor was a crook and a swindler, al 
the assistant district attorney wou | 
him out of his office if he dared to sux 
bribe. The client often is only he 
vinced. 

Dickens has said that there is a s2 
ity of guile as well as a simplicity ( 
cence. It is curious how gullib 
simple-minded professional crimina 
are; men who supposedly live by Fil 
and by duping more honest citizens 
suggestion of improper influence, of¢ 
ing the district attorney or even ‘i 
siding judge, no matter how absul 
preposterous, is eagerly seized up! 
believed by the trusting defendant. | 

Some time ago a prisoner paid I 
sum of money to a person who Ct 
aged to get to himin The Tombs. The 
was to be paid to the assistant dist¢ 
torney, and the defendant, upon his 
guilty, was to receive a suspended sé 

When the prisoner appeared in et 
judge promptly sentenced him to, 
years at hard labor in Sing Sing. ¢ 
fendant was surprised, shocked andj 

(Continued on Page | 
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S surely as his beloved master Rubinstein 
was enchanted by the Steinway tone, as 
surely as Paderewski and Rachmaninoff be- 
came its devotees, so surely Josef Hofmann 
chose the Steinway as the perfect medium to 
voice his art. . . . Unswerving fidelity to the 
ideal of its creator has made Steinway the con- 
tinual leader in the development of piano 
manufacture. Each of Henry Steinway’s de- 
scendants has contributed his own particular 
genius and ability to the perfection of Steinway 


STEINWAY 


Til Ea Sa UIMCEIN TE ORTLGE IMMORTALS 


craftsmanship. The modern Steinway, played 
by Friedman, Levitzki and Cortot, is the finest 
Steinway of all time. . . . This devotion to per- 
fection likewise has made possible the Steinway 
of the home. In the smaller grand or upright, 
suitable for the modest abode, the Steinway 
tone lives in all its glory and nobility. Once 
you have heard or played a Steinway there can 
be no question of your choice. It will be your 
piano, just as it is the piano of the masters, 
Steinway—Instrument of the Immortals. 
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There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


2INWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


. 
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FIRST AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 


The Brunswick 


The 


Downing 


The 


Dunwood 


KNAPP-FELT HATS 


for MEN: 


HE INCREASING DEMAND for Knapp- 
Felt Headwear compelled the erection 
of a fine new factory with a capacity of 


nearly three times the output of the old 
C & K plant. 


THE NEw C & K Factory in South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, a splendid example of 
modern industrial efficiency, is equipped 
with the latest appliances for the manufac- 
ture of fine hats in the pleasantest possible 
surroundings. The whole plant is flooded 
with daylight, and the comfort and well- 
being of the men and women who make 
Knapp-Felt hats have been as carefully 
considered as the economy and effective- 
ness of the processes of manufacture. 


Knapp-Felt hats are sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Write for THe HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 


(Continued from Page 52) 
He had been double-crossed, he declared, 
by the assistant district attorney. 

The defendant was taken into an adjoin- 
ing room by the assistant district attorney, 
who learned, to his amazement and indig- 
nation, that his name had been used as part 
of a scheme to extort money from the de- 
fendant. The lawyer representing the 
defendant, of course, disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of the swindle, and since the person 
who had received the money from the 
prisoner in The Tombs, upon learning of 
what had happened, promptly disappeared, 
the matter was dropped. 

Last year there was a prisoner in The 
Tombs charged with having swindled sey- 
eral old ladies out of large sums of money. 
He pleaded guilty and turned state’s evi- 
dence against his accomplices. The district 
attorney had him brought to his office every 
day to assist in the preparation of the cases 


against the accomplices, and the other | 


prisoners in the vicinity of his cell, seeing 
him leave The Tombs and remain away 
for several hours at a time, began to believe 
that he had a strong pull with the district 
attorney. Before he finally left The Tombs 
to begin his sentence of several years in 
Sing Sing he succeeded in fleecing his fellow 
prisoners out of several hundred dollars 
by guaranteeing to have the indictments 
against them quashed. 

It is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the various proposals that have been 
made to improve the conditions that exist 
in the Criminal Courts Building. Mr. 
Mayer Goldman, in his book, The Public 
Defender, has set forth the case in favor of 
an elected public official with a staff of 
trained assistants who shall defend all those 
charged with crime who are unable to retain 
competent counsel. 


Vanishing Witnesses 


Aside from the many valid arguments 
against a public defender there exists a de- 
cided objection against it on the part of the 
defendants themselves. The reason for this 
is clear. It must be apparent that among 
lawyers such as have been described there 
can exist but a rudimentary appreciation of 
the moral obligations of their profession. 
What they lack in professional skill and 
acumen they make up in their willingness 
to take chances. It is a regrettable fact, 
but true, nevertheless, that a large number 
of lawyers, no matter how distinguished 
their standing at the bar, who are actively 
engaged in the trial of cases, condone and 
permit either actively or passively, suborna- 
tion of perjury. In a contest wherein two 
sets of witnesses testify to diametrically 
opposite statements of facts, it is hard to 
suppose that an experienced attorney does 
not know when his witness is the one that 
is lying. 

When the unscrupulous lawyer ‘“pre- 
pares” his case, as it is euphemistically called 
in the legal profession, he is very careful to 
direct his client’s story along the lines that 
will best coincide with the available legal 
defenses. He is also skillful in reaching the 
witnesses for the prosecution. It is not 
unusual for the assistant district attorney 
who believes that he has an ironclad case, 
to find, going to trial, that his most im- 
portant witness has fortuitously forgotten 
the vital part of his testimony. He has no 
proof that his witness has been bribed, but 
he knows that his adversary is notorious 
about the building as a fixer. The profes- 
sional criminal under indictment does not 
want the services of a lawyer. He wants 
an accomplice. 

An interesting experiment has been at- 
tempted during the past few years in the 
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Criminal Courts Building. A pra 
organization called The Public Defey, 
Committee has been organized to per) 
the functions of a public defender. At 
head of it is Mr. Louis Fabricant, a‘ 
assistant district attorney, and an ) 
skillful lawyer of the highest type. \ 
Fabricant will not appear for a defer) 
who desires to interpose a framed-uj¢ 
fense; and inasmuch as there are 1, 
offenders who do not want to plead Pt 
there still remains a considerable an 
of work for the assigned lawyers to at 

That the conditions that exist irt 
Criminal Courts Building are unsavor, 
unwholesome cannot be questigaaanl 
chief fault seems to lie with the bar g) 
ally, the various bar associations, an 
so-called reputable practitioners wh, 
sume a supercilious holier-than-thou 
tude toward the practice of criminal ly 

“‘T wouldn’t touch a criminal case,’ g 
the average successful lawyer in pi 
much the same way that he would sa 
wouldn’t pick a pocket.” 


1 


Dislike of Criminal Practic 


There was a time when the defensi 
person charged with the commission) 
crime was considered the highest duta 
the noblest function of a lawyer. ] 
leaders of the bar were the men wh; 
peared in court in the important crij 
trials. | 

Prof. Roscoe. Pound, dean of Ha 
Law School, says: ‘Three stages my 
perceived in the development of the un 
ican bar. The first stage is mark 
the leadership of the trial lawyer.1 
great achievements of the bar were i 
forum, and the most conspicuous sic 


criminal cases. . . In the second 
leadership passed to the railroad lay 
The proof of professional success ¥3 
represent a railroad company. .. 
Criminal law became the almost execs 
field of the lower stratum of the bar. r 
Want of education, want of organizii 
want of discipline of those who are 1] 
ually most active in defending ac 
persons in our large cities, are consp'i 
and significant facts.” i" 

Of course it is unreasonable to (p 
successful practitioners to forgo the if 
of sanctity, and, incidentally, the alr 
emoluments that are identified wit) 
practice of civil law, to appear in the i 
nal courts in defense of needy ps 
charged with having committed cn 
It is true that equally eminent physi 
habitually give their services in free ir 
to poor patients who might otherwi/: 
be able to obtain proper medical atteti 
But, as we observed before, a sense ofa 
obligation is not highly developed 
legal profession. Young lawyers just. 
college, men of education, talent al 
tegrity, are cautioned by their more i 
enced elders against accepting retait 
criminal cases. ‘‘It doesn’t do a lawy 
good,” they are told, “to become ide 
with criminal law.” 

Somebody has to take the criminal 
And so we see the practice of crimir 
growing each year into greater dist 
Newspapers wax indignant over 
waves. Chaste and fastidious corpcit 
lawyers in the cloistral seclusion | 
associations enact canons of profeit 
ethics for the guidance of their less 
tered brothers, and shudder with well) 
horror whenever the criminal cout 
mentioned. 

“No,” they say, “‘we never take er 
cases. We wouldn’t touch one with 
foot pole.” | 


was success before juries in the i} 
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JMARMON —A better product for less 


Oney has never yet failed to find a ready response 
om the American buying public. The Marmon with its 
<teen new and distinct refinements now sells for $2785 


Price Range, $2785 to $4285. ~All Prices f.0.b. Factory 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY .- Established 1851 + JNDIANAPOLIS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 
South Manchester, fe 
Connecticut ee 
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‘le ctric 
Scrubbing! 


Reduces Soilage and - 
Spoilage in Textile Mills 


Cheney Brothers, the well-known silk man- 
ufacturers, tell us that the FinneLL System 
saves “considerable man powerand the drudg- 
ery which is incident with the mop and pail.” 

Floors must be clean in textile mills. Dust 
or dirt anywhere hinders efficiency. 

Hand and knee scrubbing has no place in 
ae cleanliness. It is antiquated and 
costly. Sheer muscle isn’t equal to the task. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


is the sure way to get floors c/eaner and keep 


them clean economically. 

Two men with a Finnell Scrubber and a Finnell 
Water Absorber can 
do better work than 
six or more people 
with brushes and 
mops. Ina year’s 
time the saving in 
labor cost will pay for 
the equipment. 

Finnell Scrubbed 
floors discourage 
slovenliness and en- 
courage cleanliness 
and accuracy. More 


textile mills and 
nearly five thou- 
sand concerns of 
all kinds use Fin- 
nell equipment. 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


—— ee ee CLIP HERE-—————————.- 
FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Store Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals YoMCrAvs 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘‘Electrical Scrubbing,”’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, Clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
101 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Seventeen Years 


than three hundred | 
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THE BERTH OF HOPE 


“Boss-man, if ’tain’t too pussonal a re- 
quest, would you min’ changin’ this two fo’ 
two ones?” 

Again that cold smile of impersonal 
amusement on the white man’s face. 

“Why? Two-dollar bill bad luck?’” 

“We-e-ell, not bad luck ezac’ly, but 
’tain’t good luck, neither—specially to cul- 
lud folks.” 

The exchange was made and Epic es- 
caped. Outside he paused to shake his 
head in worriment. 

“‘Two-dollar bill—huh! That ain’t the 
craziest thing I is about. Never did like no 
two-dollar bills.” 

The train slowed down. It came to a 
protesting halt at Peachtree, Atlanta’s 
suburban station for through trains. Epic 
leaped to the platform and assisted with a 
considerable number of suitcases which had 
been wheeled down the platform on a truck. 
In order to be doubly efficient, he mounted 
the truck for a moment at the request of a 
prosperous-looking gentleman in a fur over- 
coat who gave promise of lavish tips. And 
from his perch on the truck Hop Sure was 
enabled to command a view of the interior 
of Drawing-Room A, his car. What he saw 
there impressed itself vividly on his sub- 
conscious mind. It was, as a matter of 
fact, nothing to excite particular comment. 
Nor was it so usual as to be without effect. 

Mr. Garrison was standing in the middle 
of the drawing-room, his broad back toward 
the double windows. He was bending over 
and it was patent that he was working 
intensively. It took Epic just a small por- 
tion of a split second to see what his pas- 
senger was doing, and the very nature of 


| the act aroused the porter’s interest. 


Mr. Garrison was engaged in the act of 
sliding the seat of the couch out from the 
wall. Peculiar! But more peculiar still 
was the fact that, once having exposed the 
storage space beneath the seat of the couch, 
he proceeded to take from his coat pocket 
the brown-paper parcel which had been the 
source of so many lavish tips and to conceal 
that parcel very carefully. Immediately 
thereafter Mr. Garrison replaced the mo- 
hair cushion, arranged overcoats with 
studied carelessness upon it and settled 
in a corner with his Atlanta Constitution. 

Shortly after leaving Peachtree, Mr. Car- 
son returned from the diner. Epic Peters 


| wasstanding in the vestibule of his Pullman, 


staring out at the rolling North Georgia 
country and listening satisfiedly to the 
drumming of the wheels and the shrill blast 
of the locomotive whistle. Carson stopped, 
lighted a cigar and leaned against the steel 
wall opposite the porter. 

“Nice morning,” he commented. 

“Yas-suh. Suttinly is that.” 

Carson’s thin lips compressed into a 
pinkish white line which was somehow 
quite hard. 

“When is our next stop?” 

He had a habit of clipping his words, 
making his manner of speech crisp, incisive, 
and not particularly soothing; it was as 
though he was not in the habit of having 
persons disagree with him. 

‘’Bout an hour fum now.” 

““Where?”’ 

“Gainesville, suh.” 

“For how long?” 

Once, many years before, Epic had been 
star witness in a big damage suit. The 
plaintifi’s attorney had grilled him severely; 
and now, chatting thus idly with Mr. Car- 
son, Hop Sure was reminded of that miser- 
able hour on the stand. 

“We ain’t on’y s’posed to stop but fo’ 


| two-th’ee minutes, but we ginrally stays 


there about ten.” 

Carson’s fingers quested slowly toward 
his pants pocket. Epic watched those fin- 
gers fascinatedly; they were long and 
slender and gave the impression of steely 
strength. But when they emerged the 
porter no longer found them the focus of 
his interest. They held a five-dollar bill. 
Five! Epic’s eyes opened wide under the 
severe stare which Carson bent upon him. 

“See this, Hop Sure?” 

“Does I? Boss-man, I reckon I ain’t 
never gwine be so blin’ I coul’n’t see some- 
thin’ like that. Or was I, I could tell it by 
the smell.” 

“Want it?” 

“Aw, cap’n —— 

“Tf you don’t 

“You talks foolishment with yo’ mouf, 
cap’n—beggin’ yo’ pardon. Money is the 
mostest thing I always wants.” 


” 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


“H’m!” Mr. Carson puffed reflectively 
upon his cigar. ‘‘ Remember that packs 
we gave you last night?” 

Epic nodded. With himself he held 
puzzled communion—‘‘Hot dog! Some- 
thin’ is sho’ happenin’ to me, but I don’t 
know what it is.”’ 

“T want ,you to get that packet for me, 
Hop Sure.” 

It was on the tip of Epic’s tongue to in- 
form Mr. Carson that Mr. Garrison already 
had the package. But the five-dollar bill, 
waving slowly and insinuatingly before his 
nose, stayed his tongue. There came vividly 
to mind remembrance of the scene which 
he had observed through the window at 
Peachtree Station—of the stocky Mr. Gar- 
rison meticulously hiding the packet under 
the lounge in the drawing-room. And, after 
all, the packet belonged to the pair of them, 
had been intrusted to him by both acting 
as one, and it was no business of his what 
they wanted with it or why this wealth was 
thus showered upon him. 

“Can you get it for me while we're at 
Gainesville?” 

Nothing could have better suited the 
plans of the long-legged porter. 

““Yas-suh, sho’ly can. 

“T’ll get my friend to walk up and down 
outside with me.’”’ Carson inspected Epic 
very closely. ‘‘I want it handed to me per- 
sonally. Understand what that means?”’ 

“You yo’ se’f alone?”’ 

*“Alone!”’ 

“Boss, I has got so much understandin’ 
my head aches.” 

The five-dollar bill changed hands and 
Carson disappeared into the car. He 
seemed so sure of himself—even sure of foot 
on the swaying floor. He walked without 
a lurch. 

“Somehow,” reflected Hop Sure sagely, 
“T woul’n’t be awful happy was that gem- 
mun to git real mad at me.” 

At Gainesville the two travelers strolled 
up and down the platform. Epic, selecting 
his time with great care, boarded the train 


and flung into the drawing-room. He was . 


nervous, to say the least. This was some- 
thing new to him. As a matter of fact, he 
was considerably at sea about the whole 
affair; but five dollars was five dollars, and 
if aman demanded his package that was no 
business of his. 

The task of rescuing the parcel from be- 
neath the lounge took but a moment. Even 
less time than that was required to conceal 
it in a capacious pocket. Five minutes after 
leaving Gainesville, Carson joined him in 
the vestibule. 

“Got it?” The packet was passed over. 
Carson’s eyes narrowed. “‘Remember, this 
is between you and me.” 

“Us an’ not nobody else a-tall.” 

“That’s it. And be sure you don’t for- 


“Boss, I never does nothin’ that even 
soun’s like forgettin’.” 

Travel was not heavy, nor were Epic’s 
duties on this trip unduly arduous. The 
particular bétes noires of a porter’s existence 
were conspicuously absent from his car— 
babies, invalids and normally healthy per- 
sons who are unable to withstand the 
quakings of railroad travel. 

Epie dropped into Section 8, which was 
happily empty. He stretched his long, 
loose-jointed figure and stared out at the 
swelling Piedmont; the far-flung foothills 
merging into a background of blue moun- 
tains; the acres and acres of plowed fields 
which a few months since had been snowy 
with stalwart cotton and now were bare 
and brown, with here and there a touch of 
white where the staple had remained un- 
picked; long vistas of cornstalks, brittle 
and sapless and broken by the first ravages 
of genuinely cold weather; pine trees by 
the mile; little false-fronted towns flaunt- 
ing themselves to travelers’ stares; and 
everywhere dust-streaking flivvers cata- 
pulting along the more-or-less good sandy- 
clay roads. 

Once in a while the buzzer would sound at 
the end of the car and Hop Sure would 
galvanize into action—a pillow here, a hat 
bag there. ‘Porter, are we on time?” 
“Yas-sum, we sho’ly is.”” At 11:30 he made 
his way into the diner, where, feeling 
wealthy, he ordered profusely and ate with 
gusto—soup and fish and fried eggplant 
and candied sweet potatoes and ice cream 
and cake. Even at the half rates allowed 
porters in the dining car, he was somewhat 
appalled by the size of his check, but paid it 
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without a murmur and determined gr 
that he would also commit the extravag 
of eating a second meal there wh en 
dinner hour should come. 

The porter on the Atlanta-to-Ney Bs 
car left the diner with him. The w 
were scurrying around straighte 
dining car against the forthcoming iny 
of white passengers. In the vestibul 
two colored men conversed briefly, 

“‘How’s tricks, Hop Sure?”’ i 

“Tol’able, brother, tol’able.” 

“Prosp’rous trip? ” 

“Uh-huh. Kinder affluent.” 

The Atlanta porter grimaced. 

“T got th’ee ten-cent passengers 
car. I hates aten-center. Rather I git 
nothin’ a-tall than ten cents.” 

Hop Sure shrugged sympathetica 

“T never fools with nothin’ 1] 
bits. Ten centses I th’ows out 
westibule. , They ain’t even no good f 
machines.” 

The Atlanta porter drifted on. 
Sure inspected his call board to me 
that there had been no summons for or 
then once again he lounged in Section 8) 
inner man had been placated and 
Peters was at peace with the univer 

Georgia merged into South Caroline 


closer and closer to the alluring fo 
the Blue Ridge Mountains—the b 
Sapphire Country. And then Mr. 
Peters became uncomfortably conscic 
the fact that a pair of eyes were borin 
his head, that he was receiving a t 

command to come hither. 

As he looked up and saw that it ¥ 
pudgy Mr. Garrison who was silently | 
gling to attract his attention fron 
passageway to the right of Drawing- 
A, a premonition smote Epic immed 
beneath his belt buckle. Nor was 
be wondered at, for a thundercloud 
rested upon the countenance of th 
eyed Mr. Garrison, and it was i ed 
apparent that something had occurred } 
did not fill that gentleman with anww 
surge of elation. 

‘Somethin’ infohms me,” postulateH 
Sure as he reluctantly hoisted himself)| 
feet, “that I is about to heah somen 
questions ’bout that package.” 

Immediately as Garrison saw thi t 
porter was answering his summort | 
turned on his heel and proceeded ' 
vestibule. As Epic joined him, helw 
around with a few well-chosen words h 
were uttered in a manner entirely diss! 
to his erstwhile good-humored indiffer 

“Porter, that package has gone!” 

Epic disguised sudden and profour' 
tation with a disingenuous express 
brain raced back to the five-dollar tri 
tion at Gainesville, by which Mr. 
had come into possession of the part. 

“No!” he gasped with cleverly sim 
amazement. 

“Tt has!” rasped Mr. Garrison. “Ch 

Instinct told Hop Sure that he had? 
hold his peace. What, a few hours I 
had appeared to be a logical and | 
business transaction, now assumed an} 
which he neither understood nor like 
rolled his head to one corner of h 
neck and voiced a question. 

“Where?” 

“Where?”’ Garrison’s 
“How do I know?” 

“That suttinly is right, cap ‘n. | 
does you know?” Epic liked theo 
of his own voice; it gave him a littlr 
confidence. “Was you to know whe 
package was at you would go ren\' 
away fum there an’ put it somewher 
an’ then it woul’n’t be gone no mor! 
would it, Mistuh Garrison?” 

“T’ve got to find that package.” 

“Yas-suh, you suttinly has. Ai 
ain’t no lie. You sho’ly has got 0 | 
that thing back. Does you reckon 
body. abstracted it away fum wherey 
it at? 

“Yes’’—grimly. 


a 


eyes — 


“T reckon just 


that.” j 
“No! Cain’t be!” . 
“Tt is. Now listen to me, po te 


cover that packet and there’s ten d 
it for you.’ 
Ten dol 
“Yes, ten.” 


“Wiggilin’ tripe! Cap’n, you Ci 


Garrison shook his head skeptica 
(Continued on Page’ 58) 
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or the sake of knowing how to get 
“er entertainment just compare pic- 
U's, point by point. 

tory-interest!— maybe that’s the 
est thing. No story can become a 
‘amount Picture unless it is drenched 
v1 the spirit of entertainment. - 


acting and in the subtle art of the 
liictor you have your own taste. Dis- 
C2t what a considerable amount of 
h best of this reaches the screen of 
ct theatre marked Paramount. 


dlendor of staging! Luxury of dress- 
n| Brilliancy of setting! You expe- 
i¢ced fans have actually come to take 
he for granted in every Paramount 
iiare where the story requires them. 
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MIRE 


1924 brings an abundance of 
Paramount Pictures 


Compare values and you will follow the Paramount trademark. 


Many Paramount Pictures of the past 
year have been the outstanding successes 


of? 23; 


“The Covered Wagon” loomed up as 
the biggest planet ever seen in the sky 
of entertainment! 


1924 will see an abundance of Para- 
mount Pictures. The excitement created 
by Cecil De Mille’s production ‘The 
Ten Commandments” will take seasons 
to die down. Many other great new 
Paramount Pictures are en route to you. 


Take the trouble to note the brand 
names of pictures. Do it and you'll 
appreciate that the name Paramount 
is a sure guide to the best show 
in town. 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
"NEW YORK CITY” 
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8 Current 
Paramount Pictures 
“To the Ladies”’ 


A James Cruze production, with Edward 
Horton, Theodore Roberts, Helen Jerome 
Eddy and Louise Dresser. From the play by 
George S. Kaufman ‘and Marc Connelly. 
Written for the screen by Walter Woods. 


“Big Brother” 


An Allan Dwan production, with Tom Moore, 
Raymond Hatton and Edith Roberts. Written 
for the screen by Paul Sloane. 


“Don’t Call it Love” 
A William de Mille production, with Agnes 
Ayres, Jack Holt, Nita Naldi, Theodore Kosloff 
and Rod La Rocque. From the novel “Rita 
Coventry” by Julian Street. Written for the 
screen by Clara Beranger. 


“West of the Water Tower” 


Starring GLENN HUNTER, with Ernest Tor- 
rence and May McAvoy. Supported by George 
Fawcett and Zasu Pitts. Directed by Rollin 
Sturgeon. Adapted by Doris Schroeder from 
the novel by Homer Croy. 


“Flaming Barriers” 
A George Melford production, with Jacqueline 
Logan, Antonio Moreno, Walter Hiers. By 
Byron Morgan. Adapted by Jack Cunningham. 


“The Heritage of the Desert” 


An. Irvin Willat production, with Bebe 
Daniels, Ernest Torrence, Noah Beery and 
Lloyd Hughes. Written for the screen by 
Albert Shelby Le Vino. 


“The Humming Bird” 


Starring GLORIA SWANSON. A Sidney 
Olcott production. From the play by Maude 
Fulton. Screen play by Forrest Halsey. 


“Pied Piper Malone” 


Starring THOMAS MEIGHAN. Supported 
by Lois Wilson and George Fawcett. By Booth 
Tarkington. Directed by Alfred E. Green. 
Adapted by Tom Geraghty. 
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“Knowing radio batteries 
as! do,I consider yours most 
remarkable”— a statement 
made by one of the most 
prominent radio engineers. 

The efficiency of your receiv- 


ing set depends largely upon 
the quality of batteries used. 


That is why engineers, manu- 
facturers, amateurs and the 
public at large prefer Burgess 
Radio Batteries. 


A Laboratory Product 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


14 VOLTS 


BURG GES 


Ty 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


EncineErs ~ Dry BATTERIES - MaANuFacTuRERS 


FLASHLIGHT - RADIO - IGNITION - TELEPHONE 
GENERALSALESOFFICE:Harris T RUSTBLDG., CHICAGO 
LaBoRATORIES AND Works: Mapison, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES 


New York Boston Kansas City Minneapolis 
Washington Pittsburgh St. Louis New Orleans 
IN CANADA 
Prants: Niacara Fatyis anp WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto Montreal St. John 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“T certainly hope so. Let me know the 
minute you think you know where it is. 4 

“Tse gwine do that ve’y thing, boss.” 

Garrison moved slowly into the car, an 
obviously worried gentleman. Epic took 
stock of the situation. 

“They’s on’y two things I understan’s 
about this heah mix-up,’ he ruminated, 
‘fan’ I don’t know what neither of them 
means.” 

The engine sirened hoarsely for a railroad 
crossing and a moment thereafter flashed 
by a big gaunt cotton: mill; then another 
and another. Mechanically Hop Sure pro- 
duced a rag from his hip pocket and dusted 
the vestibule rail. 

“Greenville,” he mumbled to himself. 
“Dawg-gone if we ain’t got to this heah 
town in a turrible hurry.” 

They reached Greenville, the western 
gateway of the rich South Carolina Pied- 
mont section. The station hummed with 
metropolitan activity; only one passenger 
at Greenville for Epic’s car. The porter 
was amazed to find himself taking more 
than a cursory glance at the newcomer. 

This passenger carried a New York ticket 
calling for Section 12 in its entirety, but 
that alone was not what attracted him to 
Epic’s attention. It was rather that, in some 
subtle and entirely different way, he was 
remindful of Carson and Garrison, separate 
and collective owners of the package which 
already had brought to Epic much money 
and harassment. 

There was no reason why the newcomer 
should have reminded Epic of either Carson 
or Garrison; he was as different from either 
as they were from each other. Yet there 
was a reminiscent confident set to his broad 
shoulders; the same inquisitive, distrust- 
ful, steely light in the eyes; an identical 
manner of studied disinterestedness. 

But, whereas Carson and Garrison were 
immaculately tailored and exquisitely 
haberdashed, this man woreill-fitting ready- 
made clothes, a cheap if stalwart shirt and 
a polka-dotted necktie. His shoes were 
unduly large and strikingly square-toed. 

The stranger boarded the train. Epic 
deposited him and his bag in Section 12 
and returned to the platform. Immediately 
something happened. 

The figure of Mr. Carson detached itself 
from the shadows of a baggage truck which 
was piled high with suitcases and descended 
upon Hop Sure. Mr. Carson seemed more 
than a little excited, and his cameo face 
bore an expression of considerable annoy- 
ance. It was quite plain to the porter that 
his white gentleman friend was making 
vast efforts to control a surplus of emotion. 

Carson’s lengthy figure pressed close 
against the porter’s side and into Hop 
Sure’s hand was thrust a packet which long 
since had become strikingly familiar. 
Within Epic’s heart there sounded a pean 
of triumph. 

“Li'l package,”’ he exulted to himself, 
“vou has come home to papa.”’ 

Nor was that all. As he, scenting the 
need for caution, slipped the parcel in the 
pocket of his jacket, he heard Carson’s 
voice, low and chill. He glanced at Car- 
son’s face and was amazed to see it guileless 
and expressionless. The man was talking 
without moving his lips. 

“Put that thing back in your linen closet. 
Keep it hidden.” 

“ee Yas ” 

“Shut your mouth! Just do as I tell 
you.” The slender fingers disappeared, 
then reappeared. ‘‘ Here!”’ 

It was a bill; a nice, new, crisp bill. 

“Hot diggity dawg!’’ enthused Epic si- 
lently. ‘It never rains, but it gits wet.” 

Carson moved unostentatiously away. 
The all aboard was sounded; Epic hoisted 
himself to the platform. And then he 
stared popeyed at this latest crinkling bit 
of booty. 

“Ten dollars! Great Gawdness Miss 
Agnes! Fust it’s a heap an’ then it’s twice 
as much.”’ 

Epie stood alone on the platform and 
tried to think. He had done entirely too 
much thinking during the day and the sus- 
tained and unnatural effort left him weak 
and headachy. Aside from other gleanings, 
the two gentlemen in Drawing-Room A 
had netted him twenty-three dollars and he 
possessed a profound hunch that the end 
was not yet. 

There was, for instance, the matter of the* 
ten-dollar reward offered him by the portly 
Mr. Garrison for the return of the lost pack- 
age. That package was now in Epic’s pocket 
and the ten dollars was in the pants of Mr. 
Garrison. It was obviously a howling 
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shame that the transfer should not be 
effected. 

The ethics of the situation troubled Hop 
Sure not in the slightest degree. By their 
own mutual admission the package was 
the joint property of the two men; neither 
claimed sole ownership or disputed any 
claim which the other might make. Epic 
did not see his way clear to disobey the 
orders of either concerning it, and cer- 
tainly, since that was the case, it would be 
the height of absurdity to do other than 
collect a maximum of profit. 

They departed Greenville at precisely 
two minutes before one o’clock in the after- 
noon. Epic watched and saw Garrison and 
Carson disappear into the diner. Then, 
after a few additional moments of thought, 
he attained his own decision. 

The train was approaching Spartanburg 
when they returned from their midday re- 
past. Hop Sure, strategically stationed in 
the passageway, caught Garrison’s eye and 
flashed him a signal wink. The rather-too- 
large head gave the briefest indication of a 
nod and less than five minutes later he 
joined the porter. Without a word, Epic 
shoved the packet into the huge pink paw 
of the white man. Garrison’s eyes glowed 
eagerly as he shoved the package from view 
in his coat pocket. 

“Where did you find it?”’ 

Hop Sure’s answer came in the nature of 
a comment. 

“Seems like to me, cap’n, you must of 
dropped that thing behime the lounge in 
you-all’s drawin’-room.’”’ Ten dollars was 
transferred to Epic. “I sho’ ain’t got 
nothin’ but gratitude, cap’n.” 

““You’ve earned it.” 

“‘Jus’ the same, Ise the gratitudinest 
man what is. I always has said that cash 
money is the fondest thing I is of.” 

They separated. Garrison was vastly 
contented with himself and with the situa- 
tion. He strolled happily up the aisle of the 
Pullman, believing that the world was a 
very comfortable place indeed. He favored 
his fellow travelers with benign glances of 
warm friendship, and then a sudden hot 
flush mounted to the very tips of his ears 
and he unconsciously quickened his pace to 
disappear on the farthest platform. Once 
there he mopped a freely perspiring fore- 
head with a lavender-bordered silk hand- 
kerchief. 

“Phew!” he gasped. ‘That bird in 
Section 12! I wonder _ 

Mr. Garrison felt weak and all gone in- 
side. There had been a peculiar speculative 
quality in the stare of the heavy-set pas- 
senger in Section 12 which Mr. Garrison 
did not relish; it was as though the ill-clad 
gentleman knew a great many things and 
was intent upon adding to the sum of his 
knowledge. And then, whereas a moment 
before the brown-paper-wrapped parcel 
had suffused Mr. Garrison with a warm 
glow, it now scorched like molten metal and 
Mr. Garrison felt the urge to divorce him- 
self from its possession until a more pro- 
pitious moment. 

He was nothing if not a man of action. 
Whistling with a fine, if nervous, insouciance 
he retraced his steps down the aisle of the 
car, rejoined Hop Sure on the back plat- 
form and slipped into the astonished hand 
of that bewildered colored gentleman the 
wandering package 

“And keep it 


“Hide it!’’ he sibilated. 
hidden until we get to New York!” 

The hand dived into Mr. Garrison’s 
pocket, and when the relieved white gentle- 
man disappeared a half minute later Hop 
Sure was richer by an additional five dol- 
lars. He held it close to his eyes while a 
single horrid thought smote him—“ Cullud 
boy, you had better pray that these heah 
moneys ain’t counterfeit.” 

He arrayed his cash before him and com- 
pared minutely the Garrison-Carson money 
with bills which he knew to be genuine. 
Then he sighed relievedly; obviously it was 
legitimate. So much then for that; the 
chiefest of Epic’s worries was removed. 

The afternoon dragged uneventfully. 
Messrs. Carson and Garrison remained in 
the seclusion of their drawing-room and 
the heavy-footed stranger sat stolidly in 
Section 12, earnestly perusing the pages of a 
magazine; only the thirty-eight dollars 
which Epic had collected from the mysteri- 
ous travelers gave testimony to the fact 
that, whatever the situation might be, it 
‘its certainly unusual—and highly desira- 


e. 

At 4:05 in the afternoon they pulled into 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and ten minutes 
later departed. Between there and Salis- 
bury, Hop Sure inhaled a noble meal which 


pense. It had been a red-letter, 

Peters and he felt it only his dy 
inner Epic be fortified against 
excitement. He even thrust 


for dinner, Garrison and Cars 
drawing-room and proceeded 
They studiously avoided the g 


Sure that they were far from 
to his presence. As they disap] 
stranger beckoned to the porter 
“Call the conductor,” he ord 
emptorily, and Hop Sure leaped 
Somehow, the man’s voice an 
impressed upon him the absolute 
for unquestioning, efficient a 


thinking that perhaps 

The conductor seemed to be 
the summons, for he came 
Then for five minutes the blue. 


Hop Sure watched, fee 
that he was not entirely an out 
did he have long to wait befor 
that his instinct was correct, 
men arose, glanced quickly arour 
and disappeared in Drawing-Roo: 
closed the door behind them a 
could have sworn that he he 
of Me thumb latch. He sank h 
sea 


so! eight yeahs,”’ he refledl 
been porterin’ on this road, but ne 
nos-suh, not even ever—did I se 
fumadiddles. ’Tain’t nachel’’— 
touched the crisp greenbacks whic 
in his pocket—*’tain’t nachel— 

tinly is highly financial.” 


Room A. Timidly he respo 
The conductor ané¢ 
footed acquaintance turned to g 
porter, who, in turn, stared with 
approval at the confusion in 
two men had thrown the dr 
Even to Epic’s none-too-fast-moy 
it was immediately apparent tha 
had been conducted and it was) 
apparent from their expressions t 
been bitterly unsuccessful. . || 

The conductor’s greeting weer 
the point. He nodded toward th 

“Do what this gentleman onr 
Sure.” 

“Yas-suh, cap’n.” 

An order came crisply fro 
man: 

“Open that upper berth.” 

Hop Sure produced his key, in 
the berth and lowered it. Ime 
the stranger swung himself into ¢ 
And then, article by article, e! 
the berth contained was carefull 
shaken out and thrown on the fl 
under the conductor’s orders, E 
them. 

_Hop Sure labored silently. | 


couldn’t understand all the i 
excitement, and with the me 
pocket he felt more like a parti 
drama than a mere spectator tl 
The man lowered himself to) 
and bade Hop Sure set the room | 
quickly. He turned to the cond 
“Not here,’’ he commented elf 
The conductor answered wi 
ness, “‘ Evidently not.” | 
Then the stranger to the | 
word of this, understand?” | 
His hand extended a dollar 
Sure nodded eager agreement. 
“‘T understan’s absolute, suh. 
“Good!” 
The trio left the drawing- 
minutes later the other pair 
the dining car and seclude 
As they passed Section 12 Ho 8 
that he discerned glances of ill 
stowed by them upon the heavy-s¢ 
but that gentleman paid no 


ville and Lynchburg—Hop 
moned to the drawing-room and 
make down the berths. He was} 
relieved to note the complet 
suspicion in the manner of h 
factors. It was plain that 
aware not only of the drawin 
been searched, but also of th 

(Continued on Pag 
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OTOGRAVURE 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~the Universal Language 
The Straight of it — 


Kimberly-Clark Company manu- 
facture Rotoplate, a perfect paper 
for rotogravure printing. It is used 
by the following newspapers: 


) 


Rotogravure is also available through syndicate 
services which supply sections to the following: 


a 


Ashland, Ky. Independent 
Bethlehem, Pa. Times 

{ Darien & Stamford, Conn. Review 

ff East Stroudsburg, Pa. Press 
Edgertown, Mass. Vineyard Gazette 
Ellicott City, Md. Times 
Foley, Ala. Onlooker 
Manchester, N. H. Union Leader 
Middletown, Ohio Journal 
Milford, Ill. Herald 
New Bedford, Mass? Times 
Olean, N. Y. Herald 
Orange County, Fla. Winter Park Herald 
Paintsville, Ky. Herald 
Philadelphia, Pa, Trem 

i Pineville, Ky. Sun 
Plant City, Fla. Courier 
Portsmouth, Va. Star 
Towson, Md. Jeffersonian 
Utica, N. Y. Observer 


AS YOU WOULD SEE 


rom the ends of the earth 


Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker Press 
silage N.C Se ; 
Adianta, Ga. onstitution 
Atlanta, Ga. Journal - . ° e e e . 
Balimore, Ma Sun 3 SHE Rotogravure Section ofa you will find in Rotogravure sections, 
‘oston, Mass. VAR CL 
Boston, Mass Taveer isis) Newspaper lays before your but you see them as you would see 
rooklyn, N. Y. ard- Se Hfo A ° FE. 
Bufo, NX Cour =m eyes the most interesting, the for yourself could you annihilate 
uffalo, N. Y. press A Ane : ; r 
k oe ee aes most amusing, the most exciting distance with a wish. 
ica, Lk y News 
} Goctunac, Ohio Commercial-Tribune events of the world today at home 
Cleveland, Ohio News-Lesder and abroad. If there is a Rotogravure section in 
4 evelan te} ain Vealer . . . 
Denver, Col Rocky Mountain News 4 ; our local paper, you will find it 
Bie sins lows oe Truth is the foundation of Roto- i ae Peres 2ou h the fi 
Detroit, Mich. a Pog gravure and Rotogravure is justly isted 1n company witn tne finest 
Detroit, Mich. ews 5 . . . 
Brie, P Ditpath-Feld : ; ; newspapers published in America. 
Bore Wayne, lad. News Sentinel popular because it does picture im- eum 
tand Rapids, Mic er. 1 U. di t t d 
| Hartford, Conn, Courant portant events accurately. Undistorte ° « 
a ame Casio and unprejudiced, Rotogravure Kimberly Clark ompany 
i lis, Ind. Indi lis S : ‘ ESTABLISHED 1872 
Kansss City Mo, Reeetooe = brings the world to your doorstep. Neenah. Vis. 
= oe Strange things from strange lands NEW YORK, Bi Chambers 5 CHICAGO, 208 S.LaSalle St. LOS ANOELES, SIOW.Sixth St. 
Louisville, Ky. Herald 
Memphis, Tenn. edi Appeal There are many printing planis— 
See ee ectican in the important cities in America 
Minneapolis, Minn. Journal —which are equipped to produce 
eeeeapens, Mino. aie printed matter by this modern pro- 
Nashville, Tenn. Banner : 
New Orleans, La. Times-Picayune cess. We will be pleased to furnish 
N k, N. J. Call 7 i, 
“hale ‘iow Holger complete information upon request : 
New York, N. Y. Evening Post 
New York; N. Y. Forward xv 
New York, N. Y. Herald 
New York, N. Y. Il Progresso 
New York, N. Y. Times Ch 
New York, N. Y. Tribune 
New York, N. Y. World 
Omaha, Neb. Bee 
Omaha, Neb. News 
Peoria, Ill. Journal-Transcript 
Philadelphia, Pa Public Ledger 
Providence, R. L Journal 
Rochester, N. Y. Democrat-Chronicle 
St. Louis, Mo. Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis, Mo. Post-Dispatch 
St: Paul, Minn. Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. Daily News 
San Francisco, Calif. Chronicle 
Seattle, Wash. Times 
South Bend, Ind. News-Times 
Springfield, Mass. Republican 
Syracuse, N. Y. Herald 
Syracuse, N. Y. Post-Standard 
Waco, Tex. Herald 
Washington, D.C. Post 
Washington, D.C. Star 
Waterbury, Conn. Republican 
Wichita, Kan. Eagle \ 
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The head 
stays tight! 
Plumb Take-up Wedge 


does away with 
loose handles. 


THE RED HANDLE 
WITH THE BLACK HEAD 


(Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Exc.iusivety PLUMB 


\ 


The Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 
(illustrated above) keeps the black head 
tight on the red handle of the Plumb 
Ball Pein Hammer. 

“A turn of the screw retightens the 
handle’’ whenever the wood shrinks or 
the head works loose. 

No other tools can have this wedge. 
It is used only in Plumb Double Life 
Hammers, Hatchets and Axes. 

Made by mechanics for mechanics, 
the Plumb is the Ball Pein 
Hammer for you. 

The head is off center, 
with the weight balanced 
in a chunk just back of the 
broad striking face, giving more power 
for the blow. 


The cone-shaped pein is 
designed to spread rivets 
—not to mash them. 

The big, oblong eye takes 
a wider, stronger handle. 

Tested for toughness—made to defy 
the hardest blows—the Plumb is the 
husky hammer of industry, 
used by machinists and 
metal workers, by motor- 


Plumb 


f ; ists and by all who know =e Pein 
Eb} what a hammer should be. ees 
Look for ‘the red handle, the black fy p. ae 


head and the name Plumb” at hard- 
ware stores. 


(Except in Far West 
and in Canada) 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
which Hop Sure had acted as clearing 
house. 
His task completed, Hop Sure returned 
to the main car, where for the ensuing hour 


‘he was kept excruciatingly busy making 


down berths for tired travelers. By ten 


' o’clock the car was composed for the night; 


but in Section 12 the stranger sat stolidly 


| reading. Epic grew nervous; a task un- 


finished preyed upon his mind. He knew 
that sooner or later that section had to be 
made and he preferred to do it now. At 
length he approached the white gentleman 
and touched his cap. 

“Shall I make up yo’ berth, boss?”’ 

The other man answered rather pecul- 
iarly—‘‘ You may bring me a table.” 

Wonderingly, Hop Sure obeyed. The 
man produced a deck of cards and plunged 
promptly into the absorbing intricacies of 
Canfield. Hop Sure hovered uncertainly in 
the aisle. 

“Any time you craves to sleep,’’ he sug- 
gested hopefully, “‘jes’ press that button 
yonder.” 

The man answered without looking up 
eS Tewill-’z 

Two men occupied the smoking com- 
partment, the platform was chilly. Hop 
Sure perched himself upon his little stool 
at the lower end of the car where he com- 
manded a view of the drawing-room door. 
He could see that at eleven o’clock the 
game of Canfield was still enthusiastically 
in progress. Less than five minutes later 
he saw something else. 

The drawing-room door swung slowly 
back; the gray streak of hair which marked 
Mr. Carson appeared briefly in the aper- 
ture. It was evident that Mr. Carson saw 
the man in Section 12 and equally evident 
that he was not pleased thereby, for the 
door closed abruptly. A half hour later the 
performance was repeated. Hop Sure 
shook his head sadly. 

“Tse dawg-goned if I understan’s all 
I knows about this.” 

Shortly before midnight his buzzer 
sounded; the call-box indicated a summons 
from Drawing-Room A. Epic started down 
the car. As he'reached Section 12 a steely 
hand fastened on his arm. 

“Call from the drawing-room, porter?” 

“Yas-suh.”’ 

Two one-dollar bills passed from the man 
to the porter. 

“You didn’t hear it,’’ suggested the 
other. “As a matter of fact, you are not 
going to hear any rings from the drawing- 
room tonight—understand?”’ 

“B-b-but, cap’n rd 

“No buts. The conductor told you to 
obey my orders. And in case that doesn’t 
satisfy you 

Heavy spatulate fingers flashed to the 
coat lapel and flung it back. Hop Sure 
found himself gazing horrifiedly at the 
glittering surface of a silver star. 

“Oh, gosh!”” he moaned, remembering 
vividly his participation in the comings and 
goings of the brown-paper parcel. “I 
poight snowed you was a detective!”’ 


“*Cause wa’n’t you tryin’ to detect 
somethin’ in that drawin’-room a while 
back? Wa’n’t you, cap’n?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“‘Cap’n’’—Hop Sure lowered his voice— 
“them two gemmun ain’t done nothin’ 
wrong, has they?” 

The detective frowned. 

“Go back and disconnect the buzzer 
signal from the drawing-room—and keep 
your mouth shut.” 

“Oh, gosh! Tha’s the one thing I ain’t 
gwine do nothin’ else but.” 

Hop Sure staggered to the end of the car, 
disconnected the buzzer and sat depressedly 
on his stool. His mind groped heavily with 
the events of the past twenty-four hours; 
the constant influx of money, the peregri- 
nations of the brown-paper parcel, the 
presence of the detective 

Somehow, Epic Peters felt that he was an 
unwitting but dangerously incriminated 
participant in the evildoings which were 
coming to a head on this eventful journey. 
He didn’t know what it was all about, but 
he did possess an overpowering hunch that 
he would not relish a general comparison of 
notes by the parties most vitally concerned. 

He repressed without considerable diffi- 
culty an impulse to tell the detective what 
he knew concerning the package. The prop- 
osition seemed too fraught with the menace 
of the unknown. After all, the contents of 
that parcel were none of his affair; he had 
been asked to keep it in his linen closet until 
their arrival in New York, and he couldn’t 


January 


very well see why he should do 

else, particularly since! it was liable 
him more deeply involved in a sig; 
which already had creased his f; 
with horizontal furrows of intensively 

And so through the long night, ac 
state of Virginia, during the long 
Washington and on the trip nor 
from there over the Pennsylvania ; 
the peculiar vigil continued; the de 
immersed in his game of Canfield, Hs 
wide eyed and nervous on his stool 
end of the car, the occupants of the diy 
room occasionally poking their \¢ 
through a crack in the door. 

The train reached and passed \ 
Philadelphia. Hop Sure, weary oh) 
and foot, waked his passengers and 
himself half-heartedly with the ‘am 
ting the car shipshape. The det; 
Canfield went incessantly on. if 
Sure approached the silver-star ma 

“Shall I go make up the drawin}o 
boss? We is reproachin’ New Yawl’ 

The other answered without lookg 

“No!” he said. =| 

At Elizabeth the drawing-room dir 
flung violently open. Mr. Carsaiil 
of eye and haggard of face, boldls 
moned Hop Sure by gesture. And |: 
dignitary started toward him, sort 
else strange and unexpected occurm- 
detective rose, smiled and edged } » 
into the drawing-room. 

It was plain from the expressionn 
face of Mr. Carson that the visit 1s 
relished. The door closed softly al 
Sure stood swaying in the aisle. Hb 
was traveling like a race horse noy 
journey was nearing its end; the 
paper parcel reposed in the linen ec 
ment; it was obvious that Hop Surw 
have no opportunity to return it 
owners—unless i 

Hop Sure reached a difficult decisn 
drew a deep breath. Between his |t 
majesty and the blue depths of thes k 

| 


was apparently nothing for him to 
follow out the letter of his instructic 
hunched that all was not well, and 
was shortly to become even less § 
more than he feared the results of 
actions he dreaded the consequence 
action at all. 

With heart pounding in his bos 
opened his linen closet, took the 
paper parcel from the top shelf, dre 
in the depths of his jacket pocket an 
his way uncertainly toward the # 
room. No matter what happened, 
riod of inaction was at an end; the 
in itself was relieving. As to what 
sults would be—he dared not think 
cient unto the hour was the evil ther 
was well content that the future he 
ries of its own. " 

He sounded the buzzer and imm 
the door was flung back. Hop Sure | 
level eyes of the detective. Behl 
broad back of that official, Epic fou!!! 
self staring at a graphic and exj 
pantomime. Plainly as words, the ; 
of the two gentlemen in the drawit 
carried the message to vamose. H 
paid them absolutely no heed. 

“What do you want?” It was 
tective speaking. 

“T has got somethin’ belongin’ { 
gemmun,” blurted Epic; ‘‘somethi) 
to give back to them when us arrove 
Yawk.” ; 

He plainly discerned the expres! 
consternation which crossed their 
nances; he fancied vaguely that th 
regretting the lavish tips which th) 
thrust upon him. A big and dar 
came from his jacket pocket clutcl! 
brown-paper parcel. 

“Heah ’tis, gemmun,” nt 
with forced geniality. ‘I suttinly ¢ 
pretickeler care of it fo’ you-all.’ 

There was a general clashing of gl 
scrutinizing, speculative look in t_ 
of the detective. Both Carson anc) 
son were visibly annoyed; ‘the form) 
cating his perturbation by pallor, 


| 


Mr. Carson. ‘‘Heah you is, cap’n. 
And then Epic Peters receive 
mate shock of an amazing journ 
Carson stared at him gravely, 
head with studied and admirabl 
spoke in a cool, even voice: \ 
“T never saw that package befor 
“Good Gawdness ——” 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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mk POWER OF THE PRINTED PAGE 


Bae RY DAY the presses pour forth the printed pages. 

Motor trucks wait to receive them. Newsboys cry them 

on bustling street corners. News-stands sell them to a multi- 

tude. By train and mail-man and carrier they reach the fire- 
sides of city and country. 


These pages are vital to the thought and action of the nation. 
The city without newspapers is a city paralyzed, hesitating in 
its trade, given over to rumor and uncertain in its social life. 
The nation without newspapers or magazines would be a 
nation in the dark. It would be easily stampeded. It would 
suspect its neighbors because it would be ignorant of them. 
To have confidence in the very mechanism of life, men must 
know what other men are doing. The printed page tells them. 


On the printed page is felt the pulse of life in many lands. 
One day an earthquake sweeps a distant nation. On the next 
relief is promised through these pages. At home two men 
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desire political office. The election of one of them seems certain, 
yet the printed page has power to deflect the people’s favor. 


Here also men expect to find detailed and accurate descriptions 
of the merchandise they would purchase. By the printed page 
they are enabled to gauge the desirability of articles and to 
form their buying preferences. Here are determined the 
equipments of workshops and the decorative schemes for 
living-rooms, the make of the family’s car and the contents 
of its market basket. Here are heralded the fashions of 
dress that are to hold sway this winter and next spring. 


Twenty-five million American families buy twenty-nine million 
newspapers every day, not to mention the periodicals they re- 
ceive by the week and the month. Out of magazines and news- 
papers they glean the ideas that are to rule their daily lives. 
They read the printed page with confidence. Its advertising 
carries conviction! 
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A feature 
you'll like 


Handles are made 
in six different 
colors—a personal 
Owens for every 
member of your 
family. 


Staple tied 


Bristles are tied 
securely into the 
handle by hidden 
staples. They 
won’t come out in 
the mouth. 


THE SATURDAY 


A bad habit 
that should be stopped 


OU’VE often seen people thumb 
the bristles in a tooth brush. This 
is a dangerous habit. For careless fingers 
frequently carry dirt—even infection. 


The Owens Staple tied Tooth Brush 
is protected from this unsanitary han- 
dling. Each one is sold in a clean, 
transparent glass container. Exposed 
to the eye—but not to the hands. 


You'll prefer this clean tooth brush 
for other reasons, too. Prominent 
dental authorities have pronounced it 
the best all-purpose tooth brush ever 
designed. The cut of the trim, curve 
of the handle, and spacing of bristle 
tufts combine to make it ideal for thor- 
oughly cleaning every part of the teeth. 


Sold in the sanitary glass container, 
it costs you no more than ordinary 
tooth brushes—30, 40 and 50 cents each, 
in child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 


OWENS 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“And I’ve never seen it, either, 
rupted Garrison. 

Hop Sure stared amazedly from one to 
the other; a sensation of hot indignation 
suffused his bosom. This reeked strongly 
of a conspiracy to put him in a demoral- 
izingly false light. 

“Does you-all gemmun mean to stan’ up 
there on yo’ own two foots an’ say you 
di’n’t gimme this heah package to take care 
of fo’ you ontil we arrove in New Yawk? 
Does you-all mean to say you di’n’t tell me 
I was to keep it hid in the linen closet? 
Does you-all two inten’ to stultifry that 
you di’n’t infohm me id 

There was glacierlike chill in Carson’s 
tones. 

“T mean to say all of that and a great 
deal more. I mean to say that you are pre- 
sumptuous and impertinent and I don’t 
care to hear any more from you. We know 
nothing whatever about that packet; never 
saw it before and’’—with sharp irony— 
“never expect to see it again.’ 

Epic Peters collapsed limply on the 
lounge. He stared with helpless appeal into 
the amused face of the detective, who had 
been a silent but interested spectator. 

“Will you listen at them gemmun, 
cap’n?” pleaded Hop Sure. “They gimme 
that packet in Bummin’ham with their 
ve’y own han’s an’ they said to me, they 
said, ‘Po’ter, we craves you should take 
care of this ——’”’ 

The detective shook his head slowly. 

“But they claim they never saw this 
package before.” 

“Oh, lawsy 

“And you certainly wouldn’t dispute the 
word of two gentlemen, would you, porter?”’ 

“Nos-suh! I woul’n’t ’spute no gemmun 
no time nohow. An’ I ain’t claimin’ that 
they is falsifryin’, neither. But I does claim 
one thing, cap’n—I claims one thing an’ I 
claims it passionate—I claims that these 
two gemmun is awful forgetful.” 

Gently the detective removed the pack- 
age from Hop Sure’s grasp. He faced the 
other white men. 

“You are quite sure this isn’t yours?” 
he asked. 

“Positive,” came the chorused answer. 

“You never saw it before?” 

“Never!” 

“You didn’t eae any package of any 
sort to this porter’s keeping?”’ 

“e No!” 

“Golly Moses, boss-man, them gemmun 
ain’t got no mem’ry a-tall!” 

The detective smiled. 

““Suppose we see what’s in it,’’ he ob- 
served, as though speaking to himself. 

He produced a pocketknife with which 
he cut the string; he removed three layers 
of brown paper, disclosing to view a hand- 
some leather case. With his eyes focused 
on those of the two other white men, he 
flipped the lid back. 

‘“Oh-h-h!” came Hop Sure’s hoarse 
voice. “Jools!” 

They filled the room with glorious color; 
the collar of diamonds and emeralds glit- 
tered and sparkled and gleamed, fairly 
dazzling the popping eyes of Mr. Epic 
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Peters, in whose charge this treasy 
been for most of the journey from Bi 
ham. As from a great distance he 
the monotone of the detective, speal 
though to himself. 

“Peculiar situation,” the detectir 
saying. ‘‘ Worth tens of thousand; 
nobody to claim it. Funny thing toc 
told me over long-distance in Gre 
that this had been stolen in Birmi 
the previous day and that it was su 
to be on this train. Police author’ 
Alabama figured the men who t 
wouldn’t have had time to split up t 
and separate.’”’ He looked up frien 
Carson and Garrison. “‘You’re qui 
you never saw this before?” 

“Positive,” asserted Mr. Carson 
what sickly. 

“Never!” echoed Mr. Garrison. | 

“Then,’’? smiled the detective, “ 
nothing for me to do but turn this 
the proper authorities as valuable | 
claimed property.” 

It seemed to Hop Sure that Garris 
Carson were relieved—and then he} 
that the train was jerking to a stop. 

“Manhattan Transfer!’ he exe) 
leaping for the door. ‘I has to git | 
do some porterin’.”’ 

Thirty minutes later they react 
Pennsylvania Station in New Yor 
Messrs. Garrison and Carson were { 
two passengers out of Epic’s ca) 
glares which they bestowed upon hil 
not unduly friendly, and Hop Sure 
cessively pleased to note the celeri 
which they ascended the exit st 
Last out of the car was the detecti! 
seemed vastly contented. Hop Si: 
positive that the grim-visaged m) 
smiling. 

He halted at Epic’s side and ta 
bag over to a redcap. 

“You were of quite some a 
porter,” he commented. 

“Yas-suh, cap’n, thanky, suh., ! 
calls me Hop Sure an’ Ise the 8) 
porter runnin’ South to Nawth. | 
you craves my ’sistance a 

Still smiling, the detective pip 
wallet. Then, before the staring andi 
eyes of the porter, he counted off t) 
backed twenty-dollar bills and ai 
crisp fives. 

“Fifty. dollars,” he announced. I 
for you, porter.” 

The detective walked swiftly off, 1: 
Epic staring in dumfounded ame 
at this new and colossal accession | 
The events of the past thirty-si 
flashed kaleidoscopically through ht 
He shook his head in utter and hip 


wilderment. 
“Fifty dollars!’ he murmured 


self ecstatically. “Fifty slollaraiay 
in hand!” 

He withdrew from his pocket thi 
eight dollars given him by Garr) 
Carson. He gazed first at the {1 
then at the thirty-eight. The faintit 
blance of a sneer appeared on his ]s. 

“Thutty-eight dollars!’’ he brea) 
dainfully. “Shuh! What them bat 
don’t know about tippin’ is a | 


DRAWN BY R. B, FULLER 


She—‘‘ Say, Barber, I Want My Hair Trimmed in a Hurry.”’ | 
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E CAN boil it down pretty fast 

this way. You buy tobacco on 
its taste. The way a tobacco tastes 
depends on just two things: what kind 
of tobacco it is, and how that tobacco 
is prepared for smoking. 


Now, of course, there are different 
kinds of tobacco grown all over the 
world. Pipe smokers prefer Kentucky 
Burley —there’s no doubt about that. 
It has a full-bodied flavor and mellow. 
ness that no other tobacco gives in a 
Pipe. But we can’t stop there—for 
different sections produce different 
qualities of Burley, and even on the 
same plant there’s a big difference 


. among “‘tops”’ or top leaf, “lugs” or 


bottom leaf, and the “heart leaf” or 
middle-stalk tobacco. We use only 
the leaf from the richest lime-stone 
sections of the Kentucky Blue Grass 
country. You just can’t buy better 
Burley than we use in Velvet. 


One of a series of advertisements telling 


t 


ageing in wood improves tobacco. 


 Remember—aged in wood. « 


eyo" TF FA munute— 


The other point is the way that to- 
bacco is prepared—and this is equally 


important. Every ounce of tobacco in - 


every pound of Velvet is aged in 
wood. Remember that—aged in wood. 
To get real tobacco flavor, to take 
the bite out and to put the flavor in, 
you’ve got to take time. Even though 
it costs more money, you’ve got to let 
Nature age your tobacco. 

Very briefly, this is the Velvet 
Story—the best Burley money ‘can 
buy, and every bit of it aged in wood. 
That’s why Velvet tastes so mild and 
mellow—and you can’t get that good 
taste in any other way. 
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DANGEROUS GAME=—WHAT IS IT? 


“Del Devendorf was a very powerful 
man, weighing perhaps two hundred pounds, 
and with considerable repute as a wrestler. 
He was in excellent condition. Nevertheless, 
he found himself engaged in a desperate 
struggle, not merely to twist the deer’s 
neck to the point where he could use his 
knife but to save himself from the ani- 
mal’s sharp horns and sharper hoofs. His 
clothes were ripped from him piecemeal, his 
strength weakened, his breath came stick- 
ily. The combatants thrashed back and 
forth and round and about; the air was 
thick with twigs and dust, with leaves and 
forest litter. Del had never realized how 
strong even a wounded deer could be. Then 
came a time when his mind shifted from 
exasperated confidence to a _ growing 
doubt—a doubt whether his powers would 
be equal to the job; whether he was going 
to be able to keep those sharp little hoofs 
from tearing him to bits. « . 

“Then in the course of the struggle the 
pair of them jocked motionless for a mo- 
ment or so. Del’s sight cleared.’ The dog 
sat on his haunches just outside the periph- 
ery of combat. He was watching with 
bright-eyed interest, first with his head on 
one side, then with his head on the other 
side. His mental attitude was evidently 
wholly that of the detached spectator. Del 
called to him hoarsely. He wagged his tail 
and gave one sharp bark. It was not a de- 
fiant bark; it was a bark of applause, a de- 
mand for an encore. . 

“Vivid emotion arouses new strength. 
It was so with Del Devendorf. He man- 
aged at last to down the deer. Then he 
rolled over and lay panting weakly. When 
he had recovered a little he made his way 
to the stump against which leaned his rifle. 
He did not wait until he could walk; he 
crawled. 

“His hand was shaky, but the range was 
close. In an instant Del Devendorf was out 
one ten-dollar dog. 

“Now,” I concluded, “if you want a 
fight with a man elderly but efficient, just 
go tell Del Devendorf that deer are not 
dangerous.” : 

“Freak instance,” scoffed . Gatling; 
“probably the only instance on record.” 

“T could give you a dozen. One day my 
father and a Chicago man named Atterbury 
were paddling a canoe across a lake, when 
they came upon a deer swimming. They 
paddled up alongside. Now perhaps you 
don’t all know that when a deer is swim- 
ming he most single-mindedly swims. He 
has neither time nor attention for anything 
else. So it was in this case. The canoe came 
nearer, drew up alongside; the deer never 
batted an eye. Atterbury was much. in- 
trigued. He had never been so near a wild 
animal in the open. Finally he reached out 
and actually stroked the beast’s head. Still 
the deer swam busily straight on. He did 
not plunge or shrink at the touch, as Atter- 
bury had expected; he did not even flick 
an ear. 

“Why, he’s a tame deer!’ cried Atter- 
bury, enchanted. ‘Let’s take him home!’” 


A Forced Landing by Mr. Atterbury 


“He had been wielding the bow paddle. 
Now he laid it aside, untied the painter of 
the canoe and made it fast around the deer’s 
neck. The deer did not object. So they 
proceeded across the lake, the deer swim- 
ming, Atterbury holding the end of the 
rope, my father dipping his paddle just 
often enough to keep alongside, and happily 
awaiting the event. They neared the oppo- 
site shore. My father saw the deer pause 
for the briefest flash of a second, saw its 
shoulders hump upward experimentally the 
merest fraction of an inch. He knew that 
the tips of the animal’s front hoofs had 
touched bottom, and-he braced himself in 
anticipation of the event, for a canoe is a 
ticklish thing. 

“yen then the deer was in no hurry: 


He felt carefully until he had all four feet © 


on the ground. Then abruptly the as- 
tounded Atterbury sailed out of the canoe 
head first, described a brief parabola and 
embedded his head and shoulders deep in 
marsh mud. Somewhere in midair he re- 
membered to let go the rope. My father 
extricated him, and for the first time in this 
adventure spoke. 

“<Ves,’ said he, ‘it’s a nice tame deer; 
but let’s not take him home.’ 


‘Now Atterbury is another man who is’ 


firmly persuaded that a deer is dangerous.” 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“Tommyrot!”’ cried Gatling irritably. 
“Those fellows asked for it! They went 
out of their way to get in trouble.” 

“Then no game is dangerous in itself, but 
is made so only by the action of the 
hunter?’’ queried the small man sharply. 
‘For instance, you’re in no danger from 
lions at this moment, and you become in 
danger from lions only in proportion as you 


’ deliberately act to make them dangerous.” 


The discussion now entered—as do most 
discussions—tangles of definition into which 
it is profitless for us to pursue it. 

But the basic idea was not so far off. 
Certain varieties of animal we are content 
loosely to describe as dangerous game, such 
species as bears, lions, tigers and elephants, 
to name a few of the many. Others, like the 
much-discussed deer, we do not so desig- 
nate. This does not mean that the latter 
are always safe to pursue or the former 
never so. We have seen from the sad 
stories of Del Devendorf and the man from 
Chicago that one can be in very definite 
peril of his life provided he monkeys with 
the timid deer too intimately and in wrong 
conditions. On the other hand, such a 
dreadnaught as the African lion can be 
quite safely potted from an elevated plat- 
form or from behind a screen of hounds. 
In the one case he can’t get at you and in 
the other he won’t pay any attention to 
you. Nevertheless, the distinction is quite 
clear in the average mind, and that is all 
we need. When we sav ‘‘dangerous game,”’ 
we know prett'y well what we mean, and 
so does the fellow we are talking to. 


Meeting Lions Informally 


The difficulty has been that the average 
mind also concludes that dangerous game 
is always dangerous, and that the man who 
goes up against it is always a hero. That 
conception has not been discouraged by the 
said heroes; vide any collection of books on 
sport and exploration. That is the origin 
of the mighty-hunter complex, and that is 
why every once in a while somebody really 
in the know—like Carl Akeley—gets so dis- 
gusted with heroes that in reaction he pub- 
lishes forth that there is no dangerous 
game, that the whole thing is a myth, that 
casualties are the result of sheer accident 
only. And in that point of view there is 
considerable truth. 

However, it is not the whole truth. It is 
rather a reaction than a considered judg- 
ment, and as such I am for it. Nine times 
in ten the mighty hunter kills his lion or his 
grizzly or his elephant or what not with less 
personal danger than he would suffer in 
crossing Fifth Avenue. Why should he 
not? All the odds of.the game are in his 
favor; and would still be in his favor were 
his quarry to be, as popular fancy depicts it, 
roaming about seeking what it could de- 
vour. As a matter of fact, it is doing 
nothing of the kind. Itis engaged in going 
about its lawful occasions, and it has no de- 
sire whatever to interfere with yours. Ina 


* long and varied experience I have known of 


but few instances of attack that have been 
absolutely unprovoked. With the excep- 
tion of the rhinoceros, African buffalo and 
domestic bull, I have had experience of but 
one. To be sure, the degree of necessary 
provocation varies. Some species are more 
touchy than others, and some individuals 
nurse their own especial grouches—just like 
people. But generally speaking, if you let 
them alone they’ll let you alone. Even 
the proverbial bear with cubs is solely 
anxious to get them away. Her effort is 
largely a demonstration undertaken to 
cover the retreat of the youngsters. If they 
are-obviously getting well away she will in 
all probability cease the demonstration ds 
suddenly as she began it. 

In certain parts of Africa where the white 
man had never before penetrated I have 
several times come unexpectedly on lions at 
close quarters. They were not in the least 
concerned about me one way or another. 
After staring at me fixedly for a moment or 
so they would yawn, stretch and walk 
away most leisurely. My presence was dis- 
tasteful, but they were not in the slightest 
degree afraid of me. Nor, on the other 
hand, had they any temptation to get rid 
of me by attack. Nevertheless, if I had not 
taken the hint and had followed them per- 
sistently through several of the changes of 
direction they would politely have made, 
so that they had become ,convinced I was 
following them, then from long experience 


I am persuaded they would have decided 
to take measures to abate the nuisance. 
The necessary provocation in the case of 
the average African lion does not require 
a shot fired or a wound inflicted—or an ac- 
tual seizing with the hands, as in the case 
of Del Devendorf’s deer. The degree of that 
provocation varies, as I have said, not only 
with the species but with the individual. 
But you—except in cases of sheer acci- 
dent—supply the provocation. 

Even with provocation supplied, danger- 
ous game is not always really dangerous; 
the odds are too heavily in the hunter’s fa- 
vor. Thestopping power of the modern rifle 
is terrific and its blow can be delivered— 
repeatedly and rapidly—at any reason- 
able distance. On the other hand, however 
formidable the beast’s armament may be, 
it is usable only when he has succeeded 
in getting to close quarters. And in the 
majority of cases—with striking exceptions, 
some of which I will narrate in another 
article—even the cats are not too resistant 
to hammering. Personally I have killed 
more lions with one or two bullets than 
with more. Except in the most unfortunate 
circumstances, no man has any excuse for 
not killing a charging rhinoceros with one 
shot as easily and as certainly as he bowls 
over a rabbit. 

If the rhinoceros is not charging he is cer- 
tainly not dangerous. The trick is not to 
be in too much of a hurry. 

When the beast is within twenty yards 
or so he lowers his head, presumably to get 
into position for a toss. The shot is then 
over the top of the horn into the vertebree 
of the neck. A bullet there will kill abso- 
lutely stone-dead every time. Nor is the 
shot in the least difficult. Including 
flanges, the backbone is a foot and a half 
wide—a guess—and vertically and longitu- 
dinally is exposed for two feet or more. 
Even in haste and perturbation, the most 
indifferent shot could hardly miss that mark 
at twenty yards or under. 

The grizzly bear is not so vital, so far as 
my experience goes, as is African game. For 
instance, the .30 Springfield is amply 
powerful for him; and the vast majority of 
grizzlies have been killed with much lighter 
weapons. Now though I have—perforce— 
killed seven lions with the Springfield, I 
should never have done so from choice, and 
I have never felt that it was thoroughly 
adequate, as I do feel it is in the case of 
grizzlies. The history of elephant shooting, 
as it is usually done, shows the same over- 
whelming odds in favor of the man with the 
gun. In the course of the ivory trade 
literally thousands of the beasts have been 
slaughtered with astonishingly few casual- 
ties or even narrow escapes. Properly de- 
livered, one easy shot will down an elephant 
as certainly as arhino. To deliver that one 
shot requires some intelligent maneuvering, 
just as does crossing Fifth Avenue when 
the traffic cops are off duty, and in rare in- 
stances even intelligent maneuvering re- 
sults in getting bumped by a flivver. But 
long odds are against. it. And so on. 


Bow-zand-Arrow Hunting 


I am not arguing the invariable absence 
of danger to life and limb. That would be 
foolish. Nor am I trying to ascribe all 
casualties to sheer accident. That would be 
equally foolish, and I should write myself 
down as inconsistent when I begin to nar- 
rate the yarns of my own and others’ ex- 
perience. But I am trying, with Akeley, to 
bust up that mighty-hunter complex and to 
show that the physical odds are heavily in 
favor of the man. 

Parenthetically, that is as it should be. 
The man is a more important creature than 
the animal. He has, presumably, his job in 
life; and he is not justified in overbalanc- 
ing any of his activities with excessive risk 
in the pursuit of mere sport. He should feel 
himself fairly and normally adequate to the 
situation. If that adequacy requires of him 
an exquisite and exact coérdinatiou—that 
is, if the job is a sort he cannot go to sleep 
on—so much the better. It is by such exer- 
cise of faculties that any human activities 
become worth while. They develop. 

That establishment of the odds in favor 
of the hunter is merely the preliminary 
estimate; the consideration that deter- 
mines whether he shall take it or let it 
alone, whether he shall modify the condi- 
tions of the chase further to reduce the 
odds. We applaud him as a sportsman or 


cording to his good sense in thal 
Saxton Pope shot grizzly bears wit}, 
and arrow. Some people, seeing m 
newspaper line to that effect, tho 
him as mighty lucky to get away 
and mighty foolish to have tried it} 
They had never*seen Pope shoot} 
never having seen his weapons, they, 
mind the flimsy tackle of garden 3} 


bows of yew; he fashions his owr 
broad-headed arrows. He is practi] 
sure of his deer within a hundred 3 
is the average rifleman. q 
Early in his experience he obtain 
mission to try out one of his arrows) 
armor, and was assigned by a mu 
suit of fifteenth-century Damas¢ 
armor in first-class repair. This} 
ceeded to stuff out with pine boardsy 
with burlap. An attendant obsery, 
offered to wear the armor for the} 
ment. But Pope had a hunch and} 
His arrow penetrated the front, th 
and pine and made a strong den 
back—Pope relates that the at 
turned a pale green. So that in dij 
the rifle for the bow Pope was reduh 
odds in his favor, to be sure; butle 
not reducing them below a margin i 
lated reasonableness. He and | 
panion killed five grizzlies in all. 


i 
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Pure Foolhardiness 


On the other hand, consider the g 
certain sergeant of the British An 
was in 1911. The sergeant was, \ 
been for many years, bayonet in 
He was a powerful man and justly ‘¢ 
his skill and strength. So he coneve 
bright idea that he would kill a Jn 
the bayonet, and from that idea ] 
in no manner be dissuaded. He 
with his lion at last in the Great (f 
ley. With his bayonet he mad 
Number Four, or whatever it w 
lion would not play the game propll 
simply knocked the bayonet out oj 
dier’s hands by a sweep of the ‘ 
killed the soldier. Everybody in‘ 
of Africa at that time stated prof 
emphatically that an utter fool} 
an expected end, and they were rij 
man’s estimate of odds had been 
far from favoring him, they had bi 
ily in favor of the lion. é | 

An excellent example of pif 
manipulation of odds by the h i 
afforded twenty years ago by my)\ 
perience. A certain mountain disi 
alive with wild pig. Generations | 
had originated as domestic anima | 
loose, it was presumed, by the earls\ 
but they had reverted to type. ‘Je 
were the typical wild boar, bigo 
light in stern, with strong brist 
tusks that ran up to nine or ten} 
length. They had become a tri 
nuisance, for they were very dill 
both to what few crops were rais [ 
ranch country and also to young é 
cattle. Therefore one acquired it 
killing as many of them as possil 
lived in thickets of chaparral orf 
in the bottoms of cafions and | 
whence they ventured or could ? 
across more or less bare hillsides 

Now they could be pursued 3) 
ways. For instance, one could 
them with a rifle. There was abs} 
possibility of danger in this; bu 
interesting and varied rifle prac# 
could drive them out of the thive 
dogs and shoot them on the ruid 
bayed, with either rifle or—prel 
heavy revolver. This, too, was § 
noisy fun, but unattended with s 

But I had done these things bra 
two when I learned that the reé y 
and sporting method was to kill ¢ 
a knife. It was very simple, as * 
The dogs bayed the boar and® 
busy. The hunter slipped up tof 
with his left hand seized that I 
the boar which was farthest 
jerked it out.from under the pig al} 
his nine-inch blade between 
It was explained to me that 
sounded formidable, it was actu 
as the boar paid little atte 
hunter as long as the dogs ke 
quired and was assured tha 
were of a busy disposition. 


(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
turally I could do no less than believe. 
+rtheless, I very well remember the in- 
4 of a considerable body of doubt next 
hen I was handed the knife and told 
it. The boar was backed up 
st a clay bank; he was slavering at 
couth and his small eyes were furious. 
jogs, from a distance of three or four 
were making short dashes in and out, 
ich he offered wide, slashing swings of 
The noise was pandemonium. 
ff hind leg of that animal seemed not 
very distant and inaccessible but it 
mtly and disconcertingly moved 
. However, summoning my resolu- 
‘did it; and it worked as per sched- 
/Jne had to be quick and accurate in 
»vements, that was all. But I should 
(to try it without temperamentally 


e 


logs. 
‘little man in the smoking car implied 
{langerous game is made so only by 
tion of the hunter. That, as we have 
s true in that the hunter has it within 
wer to name the odds. He can make 
absolute in his own favor by using a 

bottle on his lion or by shooting 
1 high platform; he can vouchsafe 
arry a million-to-one chance by pur- 
‘it behind a screen of dogs; or he can 
io follow it afoot and alone, trusting 
1s to his superior intelligence and his 
or armament. But having estimated 
ds and accepted them, he must re- 
ar that it is bad for his immortal 
}) start out afoot and end on a plat- 

pa tree just because the said feet get 
| If he would retain his self-respect he 
jolay the selected game through as it 
iatever the breaks. If he is unwilling 
(hat he can always stay at home. 


T. R. Shot His Own 


(iot misunderstand my attitude. Ifa 
Jants a tiger skin and a little inter- 
sport it is perfectly legitimate for 
elect to shoot the beast from atop an 
at, with twenty other elephants, a 
/armed white men and a few hundred 
stoassist him. So is it legitimate for 
‘buy a tiger skin in the bazaar. No 
wuld think any the worse of him for 
aing either feat. The objection 
in when the purchaser palms off the 
j\rug as “‘one I shot in India,” or the 
ellow does the mighty-hunter stuff. 
‘mighty-hunter complex is a curious 
It is as demoralizing as the narcotic 
‘ Otherwise reputable citizens under 
tence do the most astounding things. 
who is scrupulously honest about 
f score—and that’s going some!— 
(propriate, apparently with a clear 
nee, game shot by his guide. That 
: To see the thing work right you 
‘et into a country where game is 
nt enough to attract the head hunt- 


10 I was taking a short cut with 
(Tarlton through the latter’s back 
| Nairobi. 

1wouldn’t think,” said he, stopping 
‘that last spring I shot a leopard 
‘ght here, would you?” 

[not sound incredible; at that time 
8 of animals occasionally invaded 
‘ets of Nairobi at night. 

‘thermore I got him right through 
i! rt—with a revolver.’ 

id business,” said I. ‘Tell us about 


d X had been out here shooting for 
‘is. He’d made a pretty fair bag and 
¢ satisfied. The day he was to leave 
iland he showed up here at my. place 
12 carcass of a leopard he had bought 
me Masai. The beast had been 
id. He wanted me to have it skinned 


| house to suit his neighbors. The 
- Emerson’s theory, that if a man 
1 better mousetrap than anybody 
| world will beat a path to his door, 
381s measurably correct. What the 
. Emerson neglected to add is that 
Ose who make the journey will go 
ourpose of criticizing the construc- 
he trap or the manner in which the 
: oF runs his business. 


yomen will be greatly surprised to 
they ever do, that nothing goes on 
%e. 
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and dried and included with his other tro- 
phies. That was all right and proper. I 
said I’d attend to it. 

“*Oh yes, by the way,’ said his lordship 
then, ‘you might put a bullet hole or so in 
Hn’ 

“So Allan Black and I tossed up to see 
who'd shoot the leopard,”’ laughed Tarlton. 
“T lost, so I had to do it.” 

“Do you suppose he passed it off as his 
own?” I queried. 

“Suppose? I know he did! Some of these 
fellows don’t shoot a half—a quarter—of 
the stuff they take back. Their white 
hunter does it. No’’—he answered my re- 
mark—‘‘they’re not crooks. They sort of 
ease themselves into the idea. They argue 
that they are paying the white hunter, so 
they have a right to what he shoots. That’s 
all right; they have. Then when they get 
it home everybody takes it for granted that 
they killed it all. They accept that attitude. 
By and by they believe it themselves. It’s 
very simple.”’ 

Later, at the hotel, I was talking over this 
aspect of the game with Cuninghame, one 
of the greatest hunters of them all. 

““Yes,”’ said he, ‘every white hunter 
knows all about that, though very few 
from the outside ever think of it. The only 
man from outside I ever knew who was 
thoroughly alive to the situation when he 
came here was Theodore Roosevelt. Down 
near the Narossara River I shot a Roberts 
gazelle with not only very long horns but 
with a most peculiarly interesting spread 
and twist. I had killed the animal for 
camp meat, but so fine was the head that I 
asked permission from Roosevelt to keep it. 
He thought it over for quite a while, for he 
was greatly interested in its peculiarities. 
Finally he decided against it. 

“*T’m sorry, R. J.,’ he told me, ‘but if I 
permit even a single trophy not of my own 
shooting to be saved, I am debarred from 
saying truthfully that everything is actually 
mine. And shortly the story will be about 
that most of it was shot for me.’ 

“T saw the point,” concluded Cuning- 
hame, “and I had to acknowledge it cor- 
rect; but I hated to lose that head. But 
there was a man who certainly did his own 
shooting!” 

The most striking example of the mighty- 
hunter complex I ever had anything to do 
with—though indirectly—was that of an 
Englishman who came out for the usual 
sporting trip. I first heard of him through 
a physician with whom at Nairobi I was 
discussing hunting temperaments. 


The Mighty:Hunter Complex 


“‘T’m just off a case of the sort,’’ said he. 
“T was called out toward Fort Hall to at- 
tend two Somali gun bearers who were said 
to have been mauled by alion. I found one 
of them with a broken hip and the other 
badly bitten in the shoulder. But before 
I could attend to them, I had to stop and 
give their bwana a strychnine injection. 
He was allin. Just sheer funk, for he hadn’t 
been touched at all.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

The doctor told me that the man had 
been charged by a lion from a distance of a 
hundred yards or so. He was seated on an 
ant hill with a Somali on either side. So 
paralyzed was he by thé situation that he 
sat there frozen, while the lion closed, 
seized one Somali by the shoulder and threw 
him aside, passed behind the white man so 
close that afterward they found slaver on 
the back of his coat, seized the other 
Somali by the hip, and finally for some un- 
explainable reason made off without fin- 
ishing the job. The white man had never 
moved. We agreed that this, though 
mortifying, was not at all to his discredit; 
it was simply an example of what we had 
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Half the men in this town who belong to 
lodges have forgotten the password and are 
thus debarred from attending meetings and 
making speeches on the good of the order. 


Either a new universal political panacea 
or a new religion is in prospect. Martin 
Peddom, who retired from business last 
spring to take it easy, is sitting around with 
his head in his hands. 


The disappearance of Harrison Sell has 
puzzled many of his friends, but there really 
is no mystery about it. When Mr. Sell 
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been discussing—the hunting tempera- 
ment, or rather the lack of it. 

But some months later, aboard a coast- 
wise vessel, I picked up an old copy of a 
newspaper. In it I read an account of the 
above incident. There was the hunter on 
the ant hill, the Somalis on either hand, the 
charging lion, the seizing of the two men, 
even the petty detail of the slaver on the 
coat. There could be no doubt as to the 
identity of the incident. But in this account, 
which was a signed article, the hunter had 
continued to fire in intrepid defense and had 
finally driven the lion off after it had seized 
the gun bearers and deposited the slaver. 
It would seem that the leading actor would 
have wanted to forget that adventure, to 
bury it as deeply as possible in oblivion. 
But here he was himself narrating it, with 
a twist in it to bring him kudos. The 
mighty-hunter complex again. 

That tale is also a good illustration of the 
element that makes accurate-estimate of 
the odds impossible, and which makes for a 
residue of real danger in even the most fa- 
vorable circumstances—the personal factor. 


Where Courage Doesn’t Help 


No man knows what he will do ina tight 
place or in the face of potentially dangerous 
game until he tries himself—no man. It is 
not a question of courage at all. It is a 
question solely and simply of nerve reac- 
tions, which are mechanical and only very 
slightly within the personal control. They 
vary with each and every person. You can 
see an example of this individual variation 
under the stress of another emotion in con- 
sidering how different people act when 
angry. One man turns white, another red; 
one gets deadly cool and clear-voiced, an- 
other stutters and stammers; one coor- 
dinates, the other—to his disgust—cannot 
keep himself from trembling all over or his 
eyes from filling with tears; one’s mind 
functions with clear logic, another’s ideas 
scatter to the winds. None of these mani- 
festations has anything to do with cour- 
age; the trembling, stuttering, weeping 
man may be quite fearless. 

Men vary in precisely a similar way un- 
der the influence of the sort of excitement 
inseparable from the hunting field. Some 
in close circumstances shoot with a deadly 
accuracy impossible to them at ordinary 
times; others literally cannot hit a hay- 
stack. Some instantaneously estimate the 
situation; others actually cannot ten sec- 
onds later give you even an accurate 
catalogue of the mere surroundings. This 
is not a matter of getting rattled, of going 
to pieces. It has nothing to do with too 
vivid an imagination. It is quite distinct 
from ordinary beginner’s nervousness, or 
buck fever, which passes or can be overcome. 
I must repeat that it is not in the slightest 
a matter of courage. It is a fundamental of 
the individual make-up. Almost it seems 
at times that it is an opening of atavistic 
channels; that at the touch of wild danger 
a button is pressed that stirs into action 
ancient instincts long buried. 

In another article I shall narrate some 
striking—and amusing—examples of this 
type of instinctive reaction. Some men 
should never tackle potentially dangerous 
game at all. The point to make here is that 
in estimating the odds it is not sufficient 
merely to consider the mechanical factors— 
arms, type of hunting and the like; one 
must also weigh the personal factor. And 
the other point of this article is that all 
these factors, in each case, determine 
whether that game is dangerous. It isn’t 
the species that is dangerous; it is the in- 
dividual, in the individual instance. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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got to the store the other morning he 
found a note from his bank asking him to 
take up his overdraft. In the mail were 
letters from two jobbers pressing him for 
payment of overdue accounts. Due to ill- 
ness, two of his clerks failed to come to 
work, and he was compelled to spend the 
day waiting on trade. When he got home 
that night he was tired out and in no mood 
for conversation. The first question his wife 
asked him was, ‘“‘Who is the woman?” 
Thereupon Mr. Sell arose from his chair, 
put on his hat and left the house. He hasn’t 
been seen since. —Jay EF’. House. 
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is it colder. 
high 


in the air ? 
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— because the earth has ab- 
sorbed a supply of heat from 
the sun. The farther one goes 
away from this heat, the 
colder the air becomes. How 
balmy the feeling of 
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when icy winds bite into 
the skin and leave it chapped 
and sore! 


Puretest Glycerin and Rose Water is 
not only wonderfully soothing on chapped 
hands and face, but a delightful lotion 
after shaving. Delicately fragrant with 
rose bouquet. 


Puretest Glycerin is a specially refined, 
clear glycerin, odorless and absolutely 
pure—we believe, the first real improve- 
ment in glycerin in many years, 
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UsING CHEESE as a cooked food is so 
old that it’s really new. 


So we prepared this illustrated booklet of 
tested recipes, “Cheese and Ways to Serve 
It,” to help you utilize the marvelous Kraft 
Cheese flavor to the decided betterment of 
other foods. 


If you know more about Kraft Cheese and 
the ideals back of it, you’ll appreciate why it 
has such enormous sales; why it’s so widely 
imitated, and why, for your own interest, 
you should look for the Kraft name when 
you buy. 


This Booklet is an invaluable cooking aid 
to any housewife, and it’s free. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
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J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO., 
402 Rush Street, 


Chicago, Illinois Name— > 
Gentlemen: 
Please send your illustrated Street- 
booklet ‘“Cheese and Ways to Serve 
It’? to name and address herewith: 
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DANIEL AND THE LIONESS| 


(Continued from Page 7) 3 


“Being a slat doesn’t give her any 
strength. And she’ll need strength to run 
this house, besides keeping up with you.” 

“Oh, she outrides me already.”’ 

“Marriage isn’t all riding a horse, Danny. 
Rachel will have plenty of other things to 

Ocu 

Rachel thought of circulars, and com- 
mittees, and church bazaars, and perhaps 
even babies; not to speak of servants, and 
undergardeners, and electricians, and floor 
polish. 

“Good heavens, Danny,”’ she said, “it 
terrifies me.” 

“What?” 

“Being your wife. No, being your execu- 
tive. How can I ever live up to you, Mrs. 
Dennison? I can scrub a floor and mash 
potatoes and change spark plugs, but I can’t 
assume the attitude of responsibility for the 
masses—the masses in the kitchen as well 
as the masses in the mill.” 

Danny grinned. “‘ Rachel, if you begin to 
take the burdens of your wifehood seri- 
ously I shall divorce you. I marry you for 
your selfish ego. It suits me. Mother will 
go on being chairman of everything, and 
you and I will break our necks at a steeple- 
chase, and then come home and play duets. 
How’s that for a perfect marriage?”’ 

Mrs. Dennison was annoyed. ‘Danny 
has little enough sense,’’ she said tartly. 
“Tf I didn’t know he was concealing his 
brains I should have him committed. But 
I hope for a happy dawn some day, when he 
will begin to function mentally. That, 
Rachel, is one of the things you can bring 
about.” 

Rachel didn’t say anything for a second. 
He was looking at her. His flippant words 
seemed to take her for granted; his eyes 
humbly asked her for herself. She liked his 
eyes. ; 

“T like Danny, though, the way he is. If 
he changed into a worthy citizen and began 
to-go to the Rotary Club I’d shriek,’’ she 
said. tee 

Danny grinned. “There, you see. I’ve 
picked a’winner. A girl after my own heart.” 
But what he was thinking was—did she 
mean it? 

He got up and walked over to the fire- 
place, where he lighted a cigarette. His 
mother looked at him ruefully. 

“Sometimes I am glad your father didn’t 
live to be disappointed in me, Danny.”’ 

“You? Why?” 

“Because I gave him you for a son.” 

“Oh, come, mother.” 

He looked at her, a little stung. Why 
would his mother seize upon a series of fool- 
ish remarks, and use them as character evi- 
dence? She couldn’t eat lunch with you 
without putting the fear of God into you. 
There was something funny about Rachel 
too. There they sat, sipping coffee, the two 
women who held his past and future in their 
hands—two awful lady judges. When 
women weren’t talking they were sorting 
out a man’s weakness, wondering how they 
could patch him up. 

It made him angry. He tossed his ciga- 
rette on the hearth, went over to his mother, 
kissed her hurriedly on the forehead, and 
went out through one of the windows. As 
he passed Rachel’s chair he laid two fin- 
gers on her shoulder, two accusing fingers 
that almost hurt. 

“T’ll be around at three,”’ he said, “‘with 
the horses.”’ 

She looked up at him, nodded without 
speaking. 

m1 

ATE that afternoon two horses, bearing 
two silent riders, picked their way up 
the sandy rocky hill, five miles out of town, 
known as Simpson’s Folly. They were al- 
ways riding up over the hill, and dismount- 
ing to sit for a while on the tottering steps 

of an abandoned house. 

They came again today, tethering their 
horses to the trunk of a wild young birch. 

“Now,” said Rachel, giving her Bombo 
a pat, “don’t stuff yourself. They love it 
here, Danny; they can eat with their eyes 
shut. It must be blissful.’ 

“Plenty of wild legumes; I wonder 
mother doesn’t park us here,’ he said. 

They grinned at each other over the back 
of Bombo. And then Danny came around 
to her, took her. hand and pulled her 
through the overgrown weeds and grasses 
to the steps of the house. There they sat, 
chewing grass and looking at the view. The 
remoteness of this place always detached 
Rachel from the little life down there in 


January 12,) 
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“What’s the matter, Rachel?” he 


er. : 
“T don’t know. I wish I did.” 
“You’re not worried about any} 

are you?” i 

“No; I don’t believe so. Listen.” 

He,turned hopefully. 

“T’ve something to tell you. © 
have told you this noon, but I waited 
we could talk. Aunt Fan’s coming b) 

“Aunt Fan? That sister of you 
ther’s?”’ 

“Yes—that sister. She’s here, and} 
ing down to see us.’’ She told him whet 
happened. ‘‘ You know, mother’s fea 
upset, but I think father is glad. Hese¢ 
set on having her down.” 

Danny was agog. “‘Look here, whe 
the old bird be like? Has she money 
Rachel shrugged her shoulders. 
you ever hear of an artist who didn’t; 
in her old age? She’s got a husband , 
where. If he’d had money she'd be sh 
him off.” ; 

“Well, she won’t stay long. An 
will be too dull for her.” ri 


h 


The young man grinned. “Well, 
not? She could sing at it. Oh, Promi 
the Sunshine of Your Smile—all thai 
bish. What did she do with her firs’ 
band?” ; 

“He got killed in a balloon—years 

“Was he an acrobat?” 1, 

“Well, he was when Aunt Fan me 
father said; but he was really a str, 
musical manager. That one never w; 
husband.” os 

“But he should have been—accord 
mother.” =. 

“Well, your mother knows every 
I don’t. However, he wasn’t. Afte 


up. However, she’s coming Saturd: 
file your questions early.” - 
She tapped her crop lifelessly on her 
“Ts that what makes you gli 
beano?”’ he asked, putting his arm a 
her. e 
“No.” She looked up at him. The} 
his rough tweed sleeve was good; s 
her cheek on it. But some restle 
pulled her head away. “‘ What’s then 
with us, Danny?” 3 
“What do you mean? Why aren't 
right?” A.) 
“T mean, what’s the matter wi 
Can’t you see what I do to you?” _ 


“Do? If you'll only let yourself 
you can make me so happy ——” J 
failed him. ’ 


“Tt’s not a question of happiness. 
what we do to each other when we 
gether. I saw it all atlunch.” 

“Saw what?” he asked. , he 

“Saw what we’d make of each ot 
you anid I.’’ 2 

“You mean Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
nison?”’ ‘| 

“The same: I’m the wrong wom: 
you. I shall marry you, but I’m el 
ting a crime.” y 

“You're a crazy girl,” he said. “I 
saw such a temperament. One 2 
you’re off half cocked, saying what 
going to do; the next, you’re not a 
influence for me. Do you suppose I'd 
you if you were? I can buy that cant 
the Ladies’ Community Club. Né 
don’t begin to have principles about 

“But, Danny, I don’t have them. 14 
just the trouble. Think how we acl 
lunch. When you are nasty to your 
I never try to make you nice. I enjoy 
nasty to her, too, so that I egg you! 
set you off. I don’t take the troul 
manage you. Your mother was thi 
about us today.” ‘on 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Thinking about us? She was thinking 
about herself.” 

“No, Ivelt it. She was wondering whether 
I might not make you worse off than you 
are now.” 

“Say, I like your impudence.” 

“Oh, you're a darling—but you'll never 
set the world on fire. You don’t want to, do 
you? You’re even bored at having to go to 
the office, aren’t you?” He grunted. “Well, 
do you think I’m the one to lead you up- 
ward? You know what I care about.” 

“You mean your singing?” 

“Yes; more about that than making a 
great man of you. You need a woman who, 
without your knowing it, will get you so 
excited about the canning factory that 
you'll give up racing. I mean give up all 
the breeding.” 

“What a life!’’ he scoffed. 

“A better life than you’d have with me. 
I’ll get sick of singing in that music room; 
I’ll groan because I can’t sing profes- 
sionally.” 

“But, Rachel, why do you want to? 
What’s the use of standing up to sing to a 
lot of strange birds who don’t know one 
note from another? Why must a singer 
want to show off a voice?”’ He was an- 
grily perplexed. 

“You don’t keep your horses in their 
stalls, Danny.” 

There was a difference between horses 
and the voice of a woman a man loved. 
Rachel knew there was, but while he talked 
she listened, not to his words but to her 
thoughts. The emerald ring she turned 
aimlessly on her finger was but a speck of 
the luxury he could give her. Why not take 
him, ignore his weakness, and get what she 
could out of him? It was done every day. 
Give him a lie in return for his love? 

He drew her to him. ‘“‘Oh, don’t say such 
things, my darling,” he begged her. “I 
can’t bear the thought.” 

He kissed her eyes shut. She did not 
thrust him away, but in the darkness went 
on thinking. Suddenly she sat up, put him 
away from her. 

“T wish I could find out,’”’ she said. “‘Oh, 
why can’t I ask someone what to do about 
my life?” 

Danny grinned. ‘Your Aunt Fan has 
had lots of experience. Ask her.” 

She looked at him. ‘‘That’s an idea,” 
she said. “I will.” 

In a flash Danny wished he hadn’t sug- 
gested it. She had enough ideas in her head 
already. 

After a little while they rode home, with 
few words between them. : 
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ACHEL drove her father down to the 

station late Saturday afternoon. Her 
shoulders ached from scrubbing the wood- 
work in the guest room, where her energy 
had washed away not only dirt but areas 
of peeling paint. 

“You’re a fool, Rachel,’ her father had 
said. ‘‘Fan wouldn’t notice if the house 
had no roof.” 

Nevertheless she had finished it. Her 
mother had been no good all day; she had 
dazed herself with fearful anticipations. 
After luncheon she had suddenly begun to 
cut flowers in the garden, and to fill all the 
vases in the house. They had left her at 
home in a fever of irritation. 

“There'll be iced tea when you come,” 
she had said. 

What a welcome for a prodigal! Thirty 
years in the capitals of Europe, and then 
home for a glass of iced tea! 

They waited on the station platform, in 
the last fierce gasp of a hot afternoon. 
Derieux paced back and forth; Rachel 
stood, in a way she had, perfectly still, 
balanced on her left foot, her head a little 
down. If there was excitement within her 
it flickered only in the eyes, turned to look 
down the track. 

“What are you going to say to her, 
dad?’’ she asked him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He wasn’t 
worrying about that. Fan was a conversa- 
tional brand; she released words in you— 
unless she had changed. 

The train came roaring in. The stereo- 
typed passengers got off; the late commut- 
ers, the women with children, the week-end 
guests. Rachel, who had seen her father go 
forward, went toward the end of the train. 
At first she saw nothing but the usual; then 
she began to run. 

How she knew, she couldn’t tell. But 
there was about the woman standing on 
the platform, unperturbed amongst the 
passengers who crowded about her luggage, 
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something potent. She stood, immobile, a 


stranger irresistibly familiar. Rachel ran 
towards her. 
“Aunt Fan!” she called. ‘Aunt Fan!” 


The woman turned, bewildered, and then 
smiled. 

“You’’—she said—‘‘do you—why, you 
must be Charlie’s girl.” 

The great deep-set eyes opened, and then 
narrowed a little, fixing on Rachel. She 
must have seen in her some semblance of 
herself, for stretching forth both hands she 
pulled Rachel towards her and kissed her 
cheek. 

“Oh,” said Rachel, “I’m glad you’ve 
come.” 

Then she heard her father shout, and saw 
him bend to kiss this woman. The excite- 
ment began at once. Like all colorful tem- 
peraments, Fan had the gift of making 
crises. Rose, her maid, chic, excitable, was 
in a panic. “Elle est perdue! La petite 
valise, elle est perdue!’’ Derieux found it. 

In New York one had averted a frightful 
catastrophe! The trunk of madame had 
been so flung that one of its edges was 
dented. Consider the horror of what might 
have occurred had the dent become a break! 

“Quick, quick, Rose!’’ shouted Fan. 
SS ELT yale 

She stood still in the same place, while 
Derieux and Rachel and Rose ran back and 
forth between her and her heap of luggage 
and the baggage room. Derieux was ani- 
mated. The trunks of his exclamatory sister 
had made a forceful executive of him. 

Meanwhile Rachel looked. Her aunt was 
stocky, hardly good-looking, except for her 
eyes and the set of her hawklike head. She 
was like a fierce fearless old bird, a bird who 
knows all there is to know about flying. 
Her hair was streaked with gray; her face 
lined, unrouged. She was strangely dressed, 
with chic yet with soberness. She wore the 
sheerest stockings with a pair of service- 
able oxfords. Over her black gown of some 
clinging silk she wore a voluminous cape, 
which she clutched to her. She dangled an 
exquisite inlaid case and an old leather 
hand bag, which she kept opening and 
searching and shutting again. It had, 
Rachel noticed, everything in it. 

“All my life is in this bag,’’ her aunt 
said. ‘“‘ You young people, you stick every- 
thing in a pocket, don’t you?”’ She had 
that fatal way of lifting her great eyes on 
the interrogative. ‘Ah, Charlie, your dear 
father, is so capable.” 

She had no accent but the slurs and 
caresses which life in many languages had 
put into her speech. 

At last they were in the car. As they 
drove away, down past the dingy brick- 
fronted buildings of Center Street, out into 
the wider square, with the Town Hall and 
churches and the Grand Army building 
that must have been there in her youth, 
Aunt Fan became very still. This was her 
past. She had lived so completely since her 
youth that all rancor against this place, 
these people, had been washed away. Yet 
she was too responsive, too alive, not to 
feel. She remembered herself as Mr. De- 
rieux’s only daughter—therich Mr. Derieux, 
the millman—riding down this very street 
on a great bay; just such another girl as 
this Rachel, ahead of her. She remembered 
the hard days of her running away—the 
luck that followed her all through her youth. 
They rode on, past familiar streets and 
houses, under old trees, that threw her 
headlong into dazed remembrance. These 
enduring things mocked her transiency. 
She was a meteor come to earth, doubting 
already the grandeur of her flight. 

““Charlie,”’ she said, taking his sleeve in 
her hand, ‘‘did I do wrong to come?” 

He grinned. ‘One never can tell, Fan, 
until’months after you’ve gone.” 

‘“‘Nina—was she angry?” 

‘“‘Well,a little bothered; you can imagine.” 

Fan could. Nina she considered a fool. 
A fool remained a fool. Fan was not one to 
allow for thirty years’ mellowing. 

“Charlie, did you go into that office?”’ 

“How can you remember that?” 

“Because I wanted you to go. You 
didn’t?” 

“No, I never went,” he said dully. “1 
suppose I was a fool. But Nina hated the 
thought of going to Chicago.” 

Fan snorted. ‘‘So you stayed here—in 
this village. Oh, Charlie!” 

“Come, come, Fan, it hasn’t been so bad. 
I had an office in New York until my heart 
gave out, five or six years ago.” 

“Your heart?”? She was alarmed. 

“Tt’s nothing serious, but I can’t move 
about New York. I do what I can at home. 
But I may as well tell you we’re hard up.” 
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“Hard up? Where’s all our money?” 

“Oh, acompany built a big power station 
down the river, and took our business, 
and finally bought us out. Father got aw- 
fully involved, and Leonard hadn’t much 
head. There were debts we knew nothing 
about.”’ 

“Father was stubborn.” So she dis- 
missed that old tyrant. 

“Yes, he was. But we’ve still got the 
house, and we have Rachel.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ she said, nodding her head 
approvingly. ‘‘ You have her. She is splen- 
did. I like her.” 

They were on the roadway. Rachel, who 
had heard all this talk, wanted it to go on. 
But there was her mother standing on the 
steps, an image of sheltered fragility. Like 
the perfect lady she was, she was doing her 
horrible duty. But Fan, with her head held 
high, her old cape flying from her, walked 
up the steps and welcomed Nina and the 
house and her past back unto herself. So 
at least it seemed to Rachel. 
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jae evening she sustained that note. She 
was back in her father’s house, within 
the very walls which had confined her 
youth, but there was no bitterness in her 
recognition of them. Before dinner, in the 
drawing-room, Rachel caught the secret of 
her aunt’s potency. 

“‘Oh, Charlie,’ she cried as she entered 
the room, “‘there it is,’’ pointing to the old 
secretary that had: belonged to Rachel’s 
grandfather. “I’ve always wanted that 
piece for my own room. You know I have 
pay in Castello. When you die, will me 
thated 

She had forgotten the fact that her stern 
old father used to lecture her from that 
desk. As it was, she wanted it. Her own 
vitality possessed her so completely that 
she had no time to conjure up the past. 

Charlie grinned. “It’s yours; you can 
take it back with you—that is, if Nina 
doesn’t mind.’’ It pleased his sense of irony 
to think of Fan spending her old age at her 
angry father’s desk. 

She walked up to it, and fingered it with 
her long square-fingered hands, which she 
used in her talk as a Spanish woman uses a 
fan. Rachel, rarely silent, tonight was 
awed. Here mingled sophistication, brains 
and achievement. Moreover, Aunt Fan, 
even in the middle fifties, made a picture of 
herseif. Her thick graying hair was drawn 
back, setting off her finely modeled tem- 
ples; her gown was a greenish-silver sheath, 
into which an artist had fitted her powerful 
straight body. If age were approaching 
her, Aunt Fan was still too busy to take 
heed of the fact. 

At the table she faced Rachel; behind 
her was the tall open window, and the hya- 
cinth sky of a summer evening. As the sky 
darkened and the shadows in the room 
deepened and the candlelight became more 
brilliant, Aunt Fan, to the-girl facing her, 
was intensified against the screen of dark- 
ness. She became charged with attraction. 
Fan’s career was over, her day was done, 
she was at the end of her artistic rope. Yet 
how alive she was! From her the silent girl 
across the table drew strange currents of 
strength. 

Her father and Fan reminisced steadily. 
Her mother, for all her hauteur, could never 
resist gossip. Fan was avid of marriages 
and births and deaths; the married life of 
Ancaster, happy and unhappy, was hauled 
out for her entertainment. Mrs. Derieux, 
who had a flair for connubial infelicity, was 
in splendid form. Rachel was thinking of 
the copy her marriage might make, twenty 
years on, when she heard the name of Sam 
Dennison. 

“Oh, will I ever forget him?” laughed 
Fan. ‘‘Soft as soap—and so smart. What 
did become of him?” ' 

“He made millions canning, and died’’— 
Charlie paused, and then waved his hands 
towards Rachei—‘‘and left her his son.” 

“His son? What has she to do with his 
son?”’ 

‘“‘More than most people; she’s going to 
marry him.” ; 

Fan looked across the table at Rachel as 
if for the first time. ‘‘You—marrying? 
Why, you look like a baby. Is he nice, this 
son?” 

““Yes—he’s nice.” 

What else she had to say she reserved. 
Fan noticed that she didn’t blush in the 
confusion of prenuptial bliss. The emerald 
on Rachel’s finger caught her eye. 

“He has taste. Let me see the ring.” 

Over the table she took the hand, cool 
and, to her great surprise, trembling. 
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Quickly the hand slipped away fre 
Fan looked at her sharply, and tu): 
Derieux. i 

“Whom did Sam marry?” 


lot from her. 
ten million she built him a ho 
taught him to come in his own fro) 
without falling over the footmen. } 
where our young bloods are going 
Hundreds of rooms and sunken bat; 

Fan sniffed. “Material luxury. | 
like her?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulder 
you think one need like one’s mo 
law?” , 

““When one loves a man one loye 
chattels, my dear. Now, when I | 
Carlo his mother made a novena agas 
marriage. But Carlo is a stubbor 
When we went to Milan the ol 
ceived me in state, and I bowed} 
feet. Everyone else was talking so ' 
curiosity made us inseparable. Noy} 
we are in Milan, we play Russian |} 
evening. And she knits me mittens] 
wonderful alliance—Carlo is perfec 
and I am nearer Carlo than she, § 
had him first. We love each othe} 
jealousy. You see, my dear?” | 

In Rachel’s eyes there was 1 
understanding. ‘This,’’ she was t 
“Gs what I miss.” Fan saw the 


ness. 4 
ed ¢ 


“Just who is Carlo?” ask 
4 


ct 


neatly. 

“My third husband,” she aj 
“And a darling.” 

Nina was beside herself, but Fan \ 
Carlo there. The maid brought in¢ 
ice cream, and she shrieked with dip 

“Oh, I have such trouble,” 
“making ice cream at my villa.” | 

Derieux, who was bankrupt, olf 
buy her a freezer. 

All evening they talked on the: 
The night was warm; the stars hu 
selves against the black curtain o! 
now and then a leaf fluttered, an oy! 
forlornly in the woods; the low1 
their voices was too gentle to 
velvety silence. Rachel said little 
was so little she knew to talk ab 
she listened. 

It was after eleven when Fanr 

“T must go to bed. I’m sleepy, 
spent the morning at the opera 
tening to a new contralto.” | 

“Was she good?” Rachel le 
ward, all alive. q 

“Good? Who can tell? It’s w 
make of themselves. But her | 
lovely.” 

They were in the drawing-roo 
piano at which she herself h 
foolish songs stood in the corner 
window. She walked over to it, 
the music-filled rack. Her eyes w. 

‘Who sings in this house?”’ she 

“T do,’ said Rachel confiden' 
least I try to.” a 

“Charlie, why didn’t you tell | 
might have had her singing all ev 

She looked over the music, and 
the piles in the cabinet behind # 
These songs were songs she 
worth singing; they were marked 
little notes of a student. a 

“You make these marks, m; 
She peered over at the girl. “You 
study? You take lessons?” { 

“Not any more. You see 

“Ts it because you’re too pot 
you are going to be married? 7 
is it?’’ She lifted her eyes, o 

The three of them were sil 
looked from one to the other. 
some reticence that was wrong. | 

“T spent all my money,’ sail 
then, brazenly, ‘‘I haven’t any 
I’ll do after I marry, I don’t 

“T’m sure, Rachel, that D 
only too glad ” said her mi 
didn’t want anything started. 

But Rachel cut her short. “Oh 
count on one’s husband. Can | 
Fan?” : } 

“That, my dear, depends. I 
I couldn’t. Sequence has its pol 
ever, I tell you what. Tomorro 
come down, you will sing to m 
here. And we will have a go 
have not spoken tonight. On 
like you, and I remember hov 

She kissed the girl, and the D 
went royally up the stairs. " 
followed her, wondering wh 
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-ras well born. But her father 
dvith Rachel until she had closed 
, tenderly, and had come with him 
yh the darkened stairs. 
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xt morning, about nine, Rachel 
the telephone in the upper 
> Fan’s door was ajar. That lady, 
i in bed over her breakfast coffee, 
chelp hearing. 
he said, “hello, Danny.’’ There 
j3e. “No; I’m so sorry, I can’t.” 
1 “No, not this morning. 
h afternoon—for tea.’’ He wanted 
gbadly. “‘No, no, Danny, I can’t. 
4s going to hear me sing. aie 
shisafternoon. ... What?... 
jslous!’’ And there was convic- 
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4) g wp and went down the stairs. 
jnraised one eyebrow, and made 
s|a little face that apostrophized 
jd is mysterious disguises. 

Hie past eleven, Rachel, excited 
» herself, shut tight the drawing- 
9 and walked over to the piano. 
« aunt turned over music, tossed 
g here and there, keeping some, 
others. She kept up a steady 
of comment. 

e she said, “‘this DvorAk—this is 
}) you sing that? You like these 
sigs? Umph! Bah! This Cha- 
1e is like too much perfume on a 
t)many roses in a room—take her 


ann, and these two Brahms, and 
Sidney Homer, and this Mos- 
yind these arias This one 
you shout like a cuckoo, but it 
Wour range.” 
(2d up a book of modern French 
11 “Here,” she said, ‘sing this 
auf; then I can see how your 
as. Now there are ten.” She 
1 pneatly. ‘“Yousee the plan. It 
} meert program—so much pas- 
ich style, so much show of bra- 
‘ch mush for the crowd, and here 
€ little art. Now you will begin; 
ell you, when you are finished, 


mer a straight chair, which she 

te middle of the room. Rachel, 
is faced her. She had a moment 
der heart fluttered, her hands 
nd shook a little as she opened 
e 


'y dear, is what love does to 
ant commented. ‘Begin.’ 

t eyes commanded, warmed, 
ie girl bent her head, began the 
tent, and as she began to sing 
ed. When it was over she dared 


said her strange aunt brusquely. 
fa numéro deux.” \ 
; on through the nine others. 
exacted of her more than her 
ous life. Now her aunt would 
-/t what she was—deep or shal- 
1 us or enduring, resourceful or 
erself, and yet out of herself, 
as finished she looked across at 
an image of detachment. She 
£0 spare her, trying to hide her 
pi 


the thrusts of reality. She was 
zi there silent, in her plain 
¥ 

ind me, Aunt Fan,” she said 


still looked. Then both her 
H(pward, the palms outward, as 
€; a loss. 

f, my dear, what an extraor- 
t——”’ She stopped. ‘“Con- 
m dear. I run away because I 


still again 
am no good. I only remind 
spoke: “Are you good at 


? You mean ——” 

to get what you want. Per- 

say it this way: Do you want 

S Danny, or do you want to 

‘mnot do both—not at first. It 
four husband. You cannot be 
mich singing. the scales and 
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speaking three languages and keep a young 
man happy. But I have an idea about 


you. 

Rachel started. “‘Aunt Fan, why do you 
say this?” 

Her aunt looked at her bewilderingly. 
“Goose, because you have a voice. You 
can be a singer—if you care enough to work 
hard and jilt a man. Perhaps you don’t. 
Perhaps you do love this young man who 
has much money. Perhaps it is better not 
to be an artist. But if you have something 
in you that wants to come out, you are 
sowing thorns for yourself and him to lie 
on. Oh, you must think, think, think what 
to do with a great gift. Oh, have you 
thought?” 

Something snapped in Rachel’s mind. 
Her doubt was gone, the indecision that 
had worn her down as starvation wears 
down a body. A giddiness came over her; 
her aunt saw tears run down her cheeks, her 
mouth widen. And then she moaned, sank 
loudly down on the piano, buried her head 
on the keys and began to sob. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’’ she moaned. “Oh, Aunt 
Fan!” 

That lady was startled, but not dis- 
mayed. Here was heredity, here was 
Charlie’s lost soul trying to save itself. 
She made little clucking noises and patted 
the girl’s shoulder and soothed her. Yet 
why had she come to this house? How 
Nina would nag Charlie, and perhaps ac- 
cuse her to her face! Yet the girl belonged 
to her more than to Nina. She saw that 
clearly. 

“Here,”’ she said; “sit up, my dear. 
They can hear you in the garden.” But 
Rachel went on sobbing. ‘‘Here, here! 
Come, come! I havea plan for you. I want 
you to decide. You must let me know, be- 
cause #4 

There was a step on the gravel; Fan’s 
eyes half caught the shadow flung through 
the open,window. She turned. A tall 
young man, a young man who had for her a 
vague familiarity, stood there. He stared 
at her, his mouth opened, and he strode 
into the room. But what he said was lost 
in the cry that came from Rachel, who had 
that very instant risen from the piano, her 


_ tear-stained eyes staring wildly at him. 


“Oh, go away, go away!” she cried. 
“T’m not going to marry you! Go away!” 
And she fell crying again into Aunt Fan’s 
arms. 

Fifteen minutes later the Derieux’s, stroll- 
ing in the garden, saw Danny, who carried 
in his pocket an emerald ring, come through 
one of the long windows of the drawing- 
room and disappear around a corner of the 
house. They wondered why he didn’t stay 
to lunch. 

A little later Fan came out, too, and 
walked slowly towards them. She came a 
little wearily, as if that in which she had just 
taken part had shaken her confidence. 

She looked up at her brother covertly. 
“They’ve just had a row,” she whispered. 
Taking his arm she came on to Nina. 

“Well, what did you think of her?” said 
Nina with enthusiastic skepticism. 

Fan fired her first shot: ‘‘The child has a 
magnificent voice. What little teaching she 
has had has been good. And she seems to 
have brains. I don’t doubt but that work 
and time and a little money would make a 
great singer out of her. She has looks, too, 
you see. It’s too bad she’s going to be 
married.”’ 

Nina was disgusted with her husband 
because he was so obviously pleased by this 
news. After all, Fan was only one au- 
thority. 

“But, my dear Fan, surely you wouldn’t 
advise her to break her engagement on a 
hazard like this. Her happiness x 

Fan cut in sharply: ‘Her happiness de- 
pends upon herself. That has nothing to 
do with her voice. I hope she will make 
something of it. She should marry if she 
feels she must, although I don’t think 
much of the match. However fy 

“But why isn’t it a good match?” said 
Nina. 

“Good—but not remarkable. He’s a 
rich young man, but life here is dull. Isn’t 
it, Charlie? Unless perhaps he has a career 
or interests somewhere so that he can take 
Rachel about. Or perhaps he will let her 
go abroad to study. I don’t know. But if 
she wants to marry for money, she could 
do better than this.” 

Derieux looked sharply at his sister. ‘‘Do 
you think she loves him, Fan?” 

Fan waved both hands at him and 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘“‘Oh, do not ask 
me any more about it. I do not want to be 
involved. I did not come back here, after 
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all these years, to break an engagement. 
No, no, no! She has a voice, but she has 
also a man in love with her. She must 
choose for herself. Come, let us walk.” 


Even as they turned in the path they | 


heard Rachel singing. Her voice soared, 
dipped and then mounted again, sure and 
beautiful. Fan, knowing what she did, 
marveled at the insouciance of youth. Nina 
murmured something about loveliness. But 
to Charlie his daughter sang with unbur- 
dened felicity, as a caged bird might sing 
who sees at last its bars let down. 


vil 


Wi bass Derieux called the next war did 
not break until the next day. After 
luncheon that Sunday Fan rested. Rachel 
disappeared somewhere, and her mother 
was innocent enough to think that she had 
gone to ride with Danny. When she ap- 
peared before dinner Mrs. Derieux was too 
excited to observe the girl’s white face. 


Danny’s mother had just called, had stayed | 


for tea, and had been most obviously im- | 


pressed with Fan. Mrs. Derieux had sat 


in a reflected blaze of glory while Fan in- | 


sinuated to Mrs. Dennison, by anecdote, 


allusion and half hints, that thirty years of | 


vulgar singing had offered more exciting 
allurements than thirty years of domes- 
ticity in Ancaster. 

“Tt was immense,” said Derieux to his 
daughter as they walked into the house to- 
gether. “I never saw Faninsuchform. Mrs. 
Dennison was furious but charmed. She 
wants us all to lunch there Wednesday, but 
Fan stalled.”’ 

“She wants us there to luncheon?” 
gasped Rachel. ‘She can’t ——” 

Her father looked at her. “Why, that’s 
natural enough. She’d have no manners if 
she didn’t ask us. But Fan thinks she may 
have to leave.”’ 

Rachel was unnerved. Danny had evi- 
dently not told his mother. And Aunt Fan 
talking of going! Once Aunt Fan was gone 
Danny would wear her down again. She 
would be worse off than before. 

All that evening, however, she couldn’t 
tell her mother and father. It was a warm 
summer night, and after they had talked 
on the veranda for a while Aunt Fan asked 
her to sing. She did. And then they talked 
again. 

There was an easeful calm about their 
family relationship, so rare that the girl did 
not have the courage to break it. She was 
under the spell of her music and of the 
brooding night. She waited. And Aunt 
Fan, too, sat and waited for her to act. 

The next morning she did. Fan, who had 
gone into the garden after breakfast, was 
wondering why the just God permitted a 
cold nature like Nina’s to have such suc- 
cess with flowers, when she heard a step 
behind her on the gravel. She turned, ex- 
pecting Charlie. Now she would tell him 
what she had in her mind. She turned, but 
it wasn’t Charlie. It was Danny. 

“You,” she said, holding out her hand. 
“T thought you were jilted.” 

He made a little bow over her hand. 
There was something familiar about this 
boy. She had felt it yesterday. 

“Well, that may be,’ he said, “but I’m 
here to see you, not Rachel. I don’t dare 
go near her.”’ 

“You wish to talk to me?” she said. 
“Well, come, we will sit over there on that 
bench, where they cannot see us from the 
house.”” They sat down and faced each 
other. ‘‘Now, young man, what can I do 
for you?” 

““Go away—as soon as you can,” he said. 
“Of course you know you are responsible 
for this. It’s only because you have come 
back here that this has happened.” 

“Well, that may be. But perhaps my 
coming is a blessing. You wouldn’t want 
to marry a woman who didn’t love you, 
would you?” j 

He looked at her glumly. ‘She did love 
me—or rather she seemed to. She has 
moods. After we were married ” He 
hesitated. ‘‘ Well, I thought she’d feel bet- 
ter about it. I thought if she took some 
singing lessons in New York she’d be more 
content.” 

““So you want her to be content?”’ 

“More than content. Happy.” 

“No matter what it costs?’ 

A personable young man, she thought. 
It was too bad Rachel had to give him 
up. Why were charming young men so in- 
effectual? 

“You think, young man, I know some- 
thing about life?” 

“From what I hear about you, you 
should.” He grinned. 
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“My loss is my gain, you see,” she said 
sagely. ‘‘When I went away from here I 
lost Ancaster respectability, and all the 
things that go with it, and I lost all these 
years with my dear brother Charlie. But 
I have him now again, and I have some- 
thing one could never get here—experi- 
ence. I do not want to have anything to 
do with you'and Rachel; I do not want to 
influence her; but experience tells me what 
should be done, and what is wise. And the 
first thing I tell you is never to marry with- 
out love. Now that is a strange thing for 
an old woman who made a scandal to come 
home to say. But that is one of the things 
I learned, and always preach.” 

“T thought she loved me—until yester- 
day when she screamed at me, and when 
she gave me back the ring.” 

“That may have been a mood. You 
must be calm.” 

“Calm? I’m not a wooden dummy. I 
want to get her back.’’ He got up and stood 
angrily before her in the path. 

“Get her back,’’ mocked this strange old 
woman, pointing an accusing finger at him. 
“Get her back! Oh, how you insult us, you 
men. Get her back as you would get back 
a lost umbrella? If she comes back to you 
it will be because she has never been away 
from you. If she does not it will be because 
she has never been with you. And I’m not 
saying what side I take. She has some- 
thing, I think, that you do not understand. 
She may want to be an artist. If she has an 
artist’s soul in her, and if it does not find 
expression, it will die in her. And then per- 
haps she will make you a good wife. A 
placid silent wife. A mummy wife.’”’ She 
was excited now. ‘“‘Is that the kind of wife 
you want, young man? Do you want to kill 
a soul by putting a wedding ring on it?” 

Danny was awestruck. “My God,” he 
said. “No.” 

“Well, then you wait until she comes to 
you freely. Wait, I say. What difference 
does it make about invitations, announce- 
ments, wedding presents? Pouf!’ She 
blew her fingers at public opinion. ‘You 
must think only of her—if you love her. 
Perhaps you only think you do. Have you 
loved many girls?” 


In a flash she remembered him. It was, 


extraordinary. Now she need not feel so 
sorry for him. 

Danny looked at her. “Why, no; not 
like this. Never. But I’ve been about.’ He 


was wondering why her profile was so fa- 


miliar to him. ‘‘ You look like Rachel,’’ he 
said bluntly. ‘‘I can’t help liking you.” 

He was a nice boy, and she told him 
so. “I shall not go against you, my dear.” 
Rising, she gave him both her hands. 
“Until it is necessary. Here comes her 
father. Perhaps you had better go. Unless 
you wish to discuss this with him.” 

But Danny was off. ‘“‘I’ll come to see 
you again,” he said. 

Derieux met him on the path, and they 
stopped for a word. The word stretched 
into several paragraphs. Danny stood un- 
happily, now and then kicking the turf 
with the toe of one of his boots. Then he 
shook Derieux’s proffered hand and went 
away. 

Fan could see from her brother’s face 
that Nina knew. She wished she had never 
come. She said so to him as he sat down 
beside her. 

“Oh, no, no!”’ he said. “Frankly, I 
thought this would happen. Your coming 
only spurred her on. I left her putting Nina 
to bed. She says she will go somewhere to 
study if she has to steal. You think she has 
a voice, really?” 

She told him what she thought. She also 
asked him how much money he had, and 
what the house was worth, and how much 
it cost them to live, and whether Rachel’s 
revolt was more than a mood. 

He thought it was. ‘Besides, Danny 
isn’t big enough for her. He'll get over 
this.’”” She knew he would, but she didn’t 
say why. ‘‘Besides,’’ said Derieux, “too 
much money would ruin her. She would 
always be wanting something because she 
could buy everything so easily. There 
would be no escape for her.” 

“Unless she ran away to sing.” 

“She would be too sporting to leave 
Danny.” 

“T could take her, Charlie,’ she prof- 
fered. ‘‘But Nina would never forgive me. 
Do you see how hard it is for me?” 

“‘Nina says it’s your fault, of course; and 
Rachel says it isn’t. She says you refused 
to help her last night.” 

Aunt Fan nodded. “‘Yes; she came into 
my bedroom and cried. But I have reasons 
for refusing.” 


Janua } 
] 


She sat still, moodily, | 
may be poor,” thought her bro 
the gown she had on, of sheer li}; 
mass of Italian embroidery; 
were the hands of a well-cared-fi 
And a beggar did not go about wil 

“‘Charlie’’—she startled him ; 
thoughts— ‘‘ will you motor me d} 
I want to telegraph. I must } 
trains. In a few days I shall hay} 
think Carlo will be coming bael} 

He could. All the way down tly 
about trifles, and when he left hey 
graph office he sat moodily in hiss 
she came out. They went on tot} 
and then rode home in silence, | 
she took him by his sleeve. 

“T would like to talk to youa 
you take me somewhere?” 

Rachel, who was coming down 
saw the library door close beh 
She wondered. Half an haur |; 
she came down again, the doo 
closed. As she reached the botto 
telephone rang. She went to an; 
was the toll operator asking fo 
oness Solano. | 

So, thought Rachel, Aunt Fan} 
Wait until mother heard that. §]} 
loudly on the library door and oy 

“Telephone, Aunt Fan,” she; 

Her father and her aunt wer 
the desk, evidently very much] 
Yet Aunt Fan leaped to her feet | 
if she had expected the call, camry 
room and went down the hall, ba 
ing at the girl, who looked at he 
ably. Hardly had she taken the| 
her hand before she burst intc 
Italian. Rachel went upstairs t) 
and shut the door. it 


i 
vill p 


Rie had been so busy allt 
that she had not had time tot 
mother’s prostration had involw 
less trips up and down stairs; 
bathed her head with eau de ¢ 
had to say over and over again 
all off, mummy. Now be still 
Would her mother go into 
validism? If she did, fate wou 
home to nurse her. Perhaps she 
But how she had sung yestel 
Aunt Fan had talked to her! Ye 
minute, that sphinxlike aunt hac 
ing. She had given her, inde 
provoking glances. If she hac’ 
had dropped Rachel out of her 
It was as if, having shown Rat 
burn her bridges, she had said 
your bold way alone.” & 
Her mother, of course, had bi 
on Fan. ‘“‘She’s a bad woman. 
would do this. She’s done it 
venge.” j 
Rachel could laugh that off, } 
too weary herself to worry abo} 
What was she going to dom 
would she do with her empty ¢ 
could she start herself? ‘ig 
There was one thing she could 
would go down to the library i 
and accomplish it. As she p} 
Fan’s door she saw Rose bent 
trunk, packing her aunt’s colo 
ings. 3 
“Ah, mademoiselle,” exclaim 
turing Rose, ‘il faut que nous no 
M. le Baron a téléphoné que’ 
partira demain. Ah, ma 
dommage. Madame est navrée.” 
described indescribable sorrow 
of madame at leaving her bele 
“Oui?” questioned Rachel. 
heure est-ce que madame va parti 
did not know. One # 
exact hour of the departure 
Perhaps sixteen o’clock. 
Soshewasgoing. A furyinva 
body; an anger that impell 
herself at her aunt. She rand 
and into the library. With 
she opened the drawer of the 
out a pile of papers, all nea 
gether. Rachel was neat; 
her list of wedding guests 
she would copy off the notes 
With her strong hands she to 
sheets in two, and was teari 
when she heard a step. 5 


hurling into the fireplace. 1 
turned and went back to rumm 
the desk. She tried to speak, bi 
trembled. She found the et! 
written to New York incl ; 
her invitation, and tore it P| 
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are angry,’ said her aunt. 

», [never saw any young woman so 

-except myself.”’ 

ven’t laright?’’ cried Rachel. ‘Can 

. what there is for me but anger? 

{ood is anyone to me? What have 

tiyself? A crying mother, a helpless 
and ——”’ She stopped. 

jion, go on. What were you going to 
7 


Il you nothing. You owe me noth- 
ey treated you the same way thirty 
;}go. But you had something I 
, Aunt Fan. You had the will to do 
u elf. And I don’t seem to have it. 
{doubt. I have too much of mother 

But I do know what I want. Oh, 
‘jan, how can I get away?”’ 

‘id woman came over to her and 
liery close, so that her great eyes, 
vitehing facets of dark fire, com- 
swaying, mysterious, peered into 

s. She spoke, too, in a curious sing- 
| if her words were but symbols of 
edared not divulge. “Look at me, 
ny eyes,”’ she seemed to say, ‘‘and 

see what my eyes dare you to do.” 
~ must not be afraid,’ she said; 
jast not give up.”’ She came a little 
*:““T believe in you. There is some- 
‘ting for you, but you must reach 

_ take it yourself.. You must be 
sough to be hard, even as I was. 
nt you must, you must.”’ 

: 


mean, Aunt Fan ” the girl 


iE 
wt not tell you what I mean. I have 
yay today. But there is still time. 
n steal you. I have stolen too much 
yr father to steal you too. You are 
r, You must commit your own in- 
ay dear, because you have your 
id of you to live them down.” 

Derieux came in, and came be- 
jem. He was so taken up with his 
aights that he did not notice their 

om. : 

i)’seoming down,” he warned. “She 
ser.”’ 

’s because she’s heard I’m going,” 
_ “Oh, I’m afraid to face her.’ 
‘her two hands in the air. Rachel 
jance between these two. She was 
éain. 
rst 


1) kiss your daughter, Charlie,” 
hinscrutable Fan, and coming over 
2took her in her arms. “I should 
od her for my own. She is more 
jan myself. I have always told 
l\should have married one of those 
a) women who make the home a 
om the world, instead of a major- 
’me, who turn it into a bigger and 
‘ttlefield—but there’s no account- 
man’s taste. Ah, Nina.” 
ner best Florentine manner she 
“town upon Nina, full of solicitude. 
‘if Nina had fallen downstairs or 
Tich a luncheon or done something 
nsignificant. How lovely it was 
/ come down, especially since Fan 
ish away so! The next time she 
‘Was staying a month. 
- erieux’s enthusiasm was a little 
But Fan raced steadily on; and 
‘Ast of her torrential narrative, and 
’s neat cracks, and her mother’s 
@igidities, Rachel slipped upstairs. 
‘S something very important she 
ya done before luncheon. When 
down they were at the table, and 
‘em to notice her-lateness, except 
', Whose strange eyes held hers for 
yon of a second, and dared her 
arning glance that was almost a 


at Summons came they were sit- 
side veranda after luncheon. It 
st three, and Fan’s train left a 
ftour. For once she had been 
| out her Carlo. She had produced 
s{ her villa outside Florence,. even 
+t Carlo himself, a rather vague 
2 n golf clothes. He was an en- 
had involved schemes to develop 
rer in Northern Italy. He lived 
“lor energy. “He is a nut on 
said Fan. 
Saying little, tense and hurt. 
Han mocking her with her, “See, 
v lovely this is. See, Rachel, this 
room. See, this is where I sit 
en.” Well, what if she did own 
ow? Had she forgotten the time 
ike Rachel, had nothing? 
' Silence went unheeded. Her 
mother, too, were gay, noisy and 
as people are before that awful 
he door closes on a guest, 
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and a family is left alone with its own 
miserable problems. Then to her aston- 
ishment Rachel saw Danny walking up 
across the lawn, through the shrubbery. 
She marveled at his jauntiness. Jilting evi- 
dently was not coming between them. He 
looked coolly over to the veranda and 
veered towards them. As he crossed the 
green oval in front of the house he stopped. 

Rachel heard it, too—the soft whir of a 
powerful car coming up the roadway. It 
honked in an expensive, effective way, and 
as it suddenly swooped into sight and 
whirled around to disappear in the front of 
the house Rachel envied its owner. She 
could see Danny taking it in, long and low, 
imported and elegant. 

Then he stepped excitedly out of her 
sight; she could hear him talking. 

“Who is that?” said Nina. 

“Tt’s a millionaire,’”’ said Rachel, rising. 

But Fan, who had heard the noise and 
the horn, laid a hand on her arm. 

“Wait,” she said. ‘Wait. I hear 
voices.’ She darted a look at Rachel, as if 
to say, “Now what will you do?” 

And then they heard footsteps, and 
men’s voices—Danny’s, pleased, excited, 
and the other, a stranger’s, deep cadenced, 
a little foreign. 

Fan leaped to her feet. 

“He’s come, he’s come!” she cried, and 
ran around the corner of the veranda. 

Following, they saw her fling herself into 
the arms of a tall gray-haired man, who for 
themoment was conscious only of her. It was 
Carlo, prince of husbands, king of dynamos. 

“Oh, you came! You raced down to sur- 
prise me!” cried Fan, looking at him with 
adoration. ‘It is nice of you.” 

He leaned over his wife, his dark eyes 
warm with feeling for her. It was easy to 
see that she had him bewitched. She enter- 
tained him always with her intensities, her 
preoccupations, never two days the same. 
She had the appearance of ruling him, 
whereas she was really his slave. They 
were foolishly happy. Propelling him by 
the arm, as if he were a dummy, she stood 
him in front of each of her family. 

“This, Carlo, is my brother Charlie— 
you know, my dear brother. This, Carlo, is 
Nina, his wife—his dear wife.” 

It was an honor to Carlo to meet them. 
Over Nina’s hand he bowed devotedly, yet 
a little wearily, as if the centuries of 
homage men had been paying these flower 
women had taken the spring out of him. He 
made Nina feel a little inept. She wished 
her good blood had a little more color in it. 

He straightened up to follow Fan, his 
stalwart announcer. 

“This,”’ she was shouting, “is Rachel— 
you know—the one I told you about—your 
new niece.” 

Carlo beamed paternally. ‘Niece, I 
salute you.” 

The girl felt her nerves relax under his 
smile. She liked him. 

“This is the little singer?’ he asked Fan, 
still holding Rachel’s hand, as if to keep 
track of her in the crowd. ‘This one? Well, 

well.””. He looked her over consideringly. 
And then he 


“T am glad to know you.” 
passed on, like a king. 
There was still Danny to explain. 


DRAWN BY NELSON WHITE 
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“This young man,” said the baron, walk- 
ing over to him, ‘‘I knew before. Is it not 
unusual to meet him here, in this big coun- 
try? Is he your son?” 

He turned to Derieux, who shook his 
head, astonished. 

“You know each other, you mean?” 

His wife was fluttering. Rachel felt a 
pull of interest. 

They did. Each of them explained a 
little. 

“We met in Florence,” said Danny. 

“Oh, he did me an immense ser-vice— 
immense,” said the baron. “He rode my 
horse in a steeplechase. Do you remember, 
Fan? When Tino Cardeschi had the 
mumps, and could not ride, and this young 
man took his place. He and Tino were 
friends.” 

“T recognized him this morning,’’ said 
Fan laconically. 

“Who—me? That’s why I thought I re- 
membered you yesterday,” said Danny. 
They stared at each other. ‘I never met 
you,” he went on. “But I saw you one 
day in the baron’s motor, the day of the 
race. I didn’t forget you.”’ 

Rachel felt a funny constraint between 
them, as if there was something else they 
had not said. 

“But, Danny, why didn’t you tell me 
this yesterday?” 

He was so surprised that she spoke to 
him at all that he didn’t for a second an- 
swer her. 

“Yesterday—why, yesterday you jilted 
me.” 

At which Aunt Fan went off into a 
wicked little laugh. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Dennison!’’ 
she said. Even the baron looked at him a 
little cryptically. Danny, at first, looked 
self-consciously from one to the other, and 
then began to blush. He looked up dar- 
ingly at Rachel. 

“What is the joke?” she said. ‘Tell 
me.” 

He grinned. “There isn’t any. Ask the 
baroness,”’ he said. 

Fan answered for him. ‘Poor Danny— 
he had a hard time. I didn’t meet him, I 
think, because he went right away after the 
race. He fell in love with Tino’s sister— 
she’s a little young thing—and she wouldn’t 
have him—why, I can’t see—and then he 
went away, of course, not wishing to bother 
her with his presence’’—she waited an in- 
stant—“‘like the gentleman he is. That’s 
why I didn’t meet him. But Tino is always 
talking about him. Isn’t he, Carlo?” 

That gentleman was regarding his wife, 
wondering about her motive. She had some 
scheme in her head. Danny, still a little 
red, could have killed her. Yet he could not 
be angry with her, because she was the 
baron’s wife. She had driven nails into the 
coffin of his last love, but, nevertheless, he 
wished to show his stable to her husband. 

“Well, you ran a great race that day,” 
broke in the baron. And they forgot hearts 
for horses. 

Rachel stood a little apart. In the bab- 
ble of talk about tracks, and champions, and 
the road to New York, and a dinner en- 
gagement that night, she was thinking one 
thing: ‘“‘I need not feel sorry for him. I am 
free. He has been jilted before.’ What one 


“Which One of the Girls Over There is it You Don’t Like?”’ “Sh:h! Don’t Talk So Loud! 
But as Soon as She Comes Over This Way I'll Kiss Her Twice”’ 
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woman had done to him she could do again. 

He would survive. ; 

“Carlo, come with me,” cried Fan. 
must show you my old home.” 

They went into the house together. Be- 
hind them went Rachel, and as they turned 
into the library she streaked up to her room, 
where once more she closed the door. 

The Derieux’s and Danny waited on the 
veranda. 

“How surprised you must have been, 
Danny,” said Mrs. Derieux. ‘What a 
charming man he is!” 

“He’s a prince,” said Danny, from his 
perch on the railing. “A very prince. And 
rich as Croesus. Every time you turn on 
the light in Italy, they say he makes an- 
other lira. Anyway, he’s a prince. You 
ought to see his horses. My hat! And he 
knows how to set you up. He gave me a 
party after that race. I had a head for a 
week.”” He contemplated his boots sadly. 
“Won’t he have time to come to my 
stable?’”’ he asked Charlie. “That ear of 
his can make New York in an hour. Be- 
sides, I’d like to give him a dinner on a 
solid gold plate. Couldn’t he come?” 

But when the baron returned, followed 
by Fan in her black cape, it was impos- 
sible. Hewas desolated, but firm. There 
were dynamos on his mind, evidently, not 
horses. 

Fan put both hands on her brother’s 
shoulders and drew him to her. “I will tele- 
phone and arrange,’’ she said. ‘And you 
must fetch Nina over next winter to see us.” 

He gave her a great hug. What an in- 
triguer she was. Then he looked up over 
her shoulder. 

““She’s coming now,” he muttered, and 
wheeled his sister around. 

They all saw her at once—Rachel, de- 
scending steadily upon them, her face white, 
her black eyes gleaming. Behind she 
dragged a heavy suitcase. In her black 
frock, her tight little black hat, she looked 
lovely and remote. Danny knew then he 
had lost her. She had the air of resolute de- 
parture. 

“Rachel,” shouted Nina, coming for- 
ward, ‘‘where are you going?” 

But her daughter, if she heard her, gave 
no sign. 

“You've got to take me, Aunt Fan,” she 
said to that woman. ‘‘You’ve got to. At 
least give me a ride to the city. I’m going 
away. I can’t stand it here any longer. I’ve 
got to go away.” 

Her voice broke and her eyes filled with 
tears. She pushed her way through them, 
and her misty eyes saw nothing, felt only 
that her father made a movement to keep 
her mother from holding her. So they 
wouldn’t even stop her! Blindly she went 
out, through the door, and down the steps 
to the car, where the chauffeur with incred- 
ible politeness assisted her into the motor. 
There she sat, trembling, started towards 
her destiny. 

Inside the house there was a scene. 
Everyone pushed everyone, talked at once 
at Nina. 

“Don’t ery, don’t,’’ said her husband. 
“It’s all right. Fan wants to take her 
abroad to study.” 

“Allright? All right? How can you say 
that? She is running away!” 

He gave her a little shake. ‘‘No,* she 
isn’t running away. She only thinks she is. 
She’ll be safe with Fan and the baron.” 

Rachel’s mother stopped her tears and 
opened her eyes. ‘‘ You mean ———”’ 

Fan knelt down before her. ‘You must 
stop crying,” she said. ‘‘Tomorrow, the 
next day, perhaps, we go to Italy. I will 
take her. She shows me-now she believes in 
herself, because she is not afraid to run 
away. I have not urged her. I swear to 
you I have not helped her. But she has 
shown meshe wants to help herself. Listen! 
I will get her teachers, and take her to 
Paris, and make a great singer of her. She 
has brains and will and temper. And we will 
spend money on her soul.”” She leaped up. 
“Will we not, Carlo?” 

He beamed, shrugged and bowed. His 
wife was the manager. He had seen her 
make other destinies, and he knew what 
she could do for this niece. 

“It would make us,’’ he concluded, 
“happy to have your daughter.” 

Mrs. Derieux gazed at her overwhelming 
sister-in-law who had flung the world 
away, and had lived to harvest everything 
for herself—husbands, fame, money and 
now Rachel. Everything in her sphere, this 
invincible woman brought to fruition. 
Helplessly Nina surrendered. 

“Take her, Fan. But, for heaven’s sake, 
ask her to come in to kiss me good-by.”’ 
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<NOW Batteries 


The car builders know batteries, and, they know, too, 
how largely the satisfactory operation of a motor car de- 
pends on the battery. 


For years, Willard Batteries have been used as original 
equipment on new cars and trucks by many more manu- 
facturers than have used any other make. 


Today they are standard on 137 cars and trucks—and 9 if 
out of 10 of these have always been Willard-equipped. r 


What better way is there to select the make of battery + 
for your car than to pick the outstanding choice of the car in 
manufacturers? | i 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario a oe 
ne aes 

sae 

sae 

| All these 137 Cars and Trucks Carry Willard Batteries as Standard Equipment, and sa 
: : : mr 
93% of Them Have Been Willard-Equipped from the Start ve 

ses 
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How a Healthy Skin 


Quickens Convalescence 
HE SKIN of the body is the first line of defense 


against many infections that seek an entrance. Con- 
versely, its excretory functions must be kept operative 
in order to throw off disease. It is an organ of elimina- 
tion. If the pores are clogged, convalescence is retarded. 


Physicians and nurses recognize the importance of 
ALCORUB in maintaining a healthy skin. ALCoRuB is used 
in more than a thousand hospitals because of its un- 
usual merit in speeding convalescence. 


ALCORUB Cools the 
Body During Fever 


A.corus is a soothing, cleansing 
and healing lotion. It rests the 
nerves, induces normal sleep, cools 
the body during high fever, and 
maintains proper blood-circulation 
in the skin-tissues. 

When Atcorus is rubbed over 
the surface of the body, it produces 
a warm glow—an indication that 
the blood is being drawn into the 
skin-cells. Then, when a second 
application is dashed over the body 
(or applied with a sponge) and 
allowed to evaporate, the action is 
just the reverse. It cools the skin as 
it evaporates, and temporarily closes 
the pores. Applied as an evaporant, 
A.corus refreshes fever patients. 


Created Originally for 
Hospital Use 


ALCORUB was originally formu- 
lated for use by hospitals in the 
treatment of bed-ridden pa- 
tients. Its ability to increase 
the surface circulation pro- 
duces a skin-tissue actually 

finer, and more re- 
sistant to injury and 
= infection. 
He 


Axcorus is used in the home as 
successfully as in hospitals. And its 
action upon the skin is exactly the 
same in health as in sickness. It is, 
therefore, indispensable to the toilet 
of every woman appreciative of the 
fact that much of her beauty de- 
pends upon a beautiful skin. 


The ALCORUB Skin-Treatment 


Take a hot bath every other night 
before retiring. Dry the body as 
usual. Then pour a little ALcoruB 
into your hand and rub it over the 
entire surface of the body until you 
feel a gentle glow. When this appli- 
cation is all rubbed in, dash a 
second application quickly over the 
skin and let it evaporate. Do not rub 
in this second application. 


Perseverance Brings Success 


Use the Atcorus Skin-Treatment 
faithfully and you will actually see 
the improvement taking place in 
your skin. Blemishes will disappear, 
excessive oiliness will clear up, the 
tendency to perspire too freely will 
vanish. Get the genuine ALCoRUuB, 
at your druggist’s or at department 
stores, for ALCORUB results. Write 
for the Atcorus folder. 


U.S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
NEW YORK 


ALCORUB 
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THE PRICELESS PEARL — 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Not to my mind,” Pearl answered 
firmly. ‘‘He’s clean and healthy looking.” 

“He’s beautifully clean,’’ said Antonia. 
“Think of going about with someone like 
that!’’ The measure of her collapse might 
be taken when a few minutes later she 
dashed to the window to watch him drive 
away with her sister, and turning back she 
exclaimed sadly, ‘‘Gee, I never thought I’d 
wish I was Dolly!” 

Pearl thought to herself that there was 
no great difficulty in seeing through this 
young man’s plans. He wasn’t the kind 
who wept on the desk like the third vice 
president of the Encyclopedia company. 
No, he was going to use Antonia’s open 
admiration as an avenue to the governess. 
Well, the situation could not prolong itself. 
This was Saturday, and he would be going 
early Monday morning. There oughtn’t to 
be much trouble in keeping out of his way. 
She could count on Dolly’s coéperation. 
She sighed, wishing that Mrs. Conway were 
more friendly. Dolly would keep him play- 
ing golf as late as possible; they would not 
meet again until luncheon, and that was 
perfectly safe. 

She miscalculated. Williams’ will was 
stronger than Dolly’s. It was a day of long, 
regular waves, high but without force, 
turned back from the shore by a northerly 
wind: Antonia was standing near shore 
diving them, wave after wave, and shaking 
her short hair out of her eyes after each one 
passed over her head. Pearl had swum out 
beyond the line of breakers and was sitting 
on a barrel, enjoying the sensation of being 
pulled gently in and out as each swell rolled 
past her. Suddenly on the shore she saw 
Williams and Dolly appear in their bathing 
things. She understood it all. Dolly had 
been lured to the beach at this early hour 
by the idea of an undisturbed téte-a-téte. 
The girl sat down, as if confident that Will- 
iams was going to do the same, but he 
stood gazing out to sea. Pearl felt his eyes 
reach her, and then he dived into one of 
the great crested billows and she saw that 
he was making straight for her barrel. He 
was coming fast, but he was coming under 
water. When he reached the barrel Pearl 
was not there. Looking back, he saw her 
almost at the shore. 

He was, however, the kind of man in 
whom opposition rouses a sort of malig- 
nant persistence. All through luncheon she 
kept catching his pale eye. She thought 
Durland noticed it, and hoped that Dolly 
didn’t. Antonia hardly moved her eyes 
from his face. 

After lunch, when they were all in the 
sitting room, Antonia ran away to get him 
a match before anyone else had noticed he 
needed one. Dolly smiled. 

“‘What’s this, Allen?”’ she said. ‘‘Is An- 
tonia another of your victims?” 

Williams frowned, not because he was in 
the least annoyed but to indicate that he 
was a man impervious to flattery. Pearl 
had one of her inspirations. 

“Tf it’s true,” she said, ‘‘Mr.. Williams 
has it in his power to do us all a great 
favor. Do ask him, Dolly, to say to An- 
tonia that he likes to see a little girl neat] 


| dressed like other little girls.” : 


“That would, indeed, be a miracle,” said 
Dolly, not wanting anything Allen might 
accomplish to be underestimated. 

“Certainly, if I can,’’ said Allen, looking 
at the governess. 

Pearl was standing turning over the pa- 
pers on the table, ready for flight, although 
with Durland and Dolly both in the room 
she felt perfectly secure. She was delighted 
with her idea. 

“Tt, would be a great help in my life,” 
she said, ‘‘if you would.’’ And she looked 
straight at him and smiled as if she saw 
before her a combination of a god and a 
saint. It was a look that went straight to 
his rather stupid head, through which all 
sorts of ideas began to dance brightly. 

* And what do I get out of it?’’ he asked. 

Dolly laughed. ‘‘Oh, Allen,” she said, 
“vou must not be so mercenary.” 

And Pearl, avoiding his hard, demanding 
eyes, slipped quietly out of the room just 
as Antonia returned with the matches. 

Pearl had not been in her room more 
than five minutes when a knock came at 
the door, instantly followed by the entrance 
of Antonia. The first impression was that 
the child was in physical pain. Her whole 
face was trembling, her hand was clasped 
over her mouth, and the instant the door 
was shut behind her she burst out crying. 


first time, her daily letter to An 


Janua 


Mr. Williams had said she was 

Pearl, full of pity and feeling 
guilty, denouncing Williams in her ] 
a heavy-handed idiot, could not but 
over the power of romantic love, 
one, even the adored Durland, h 
saying for years that Antonia 
and eliciting nothing from her 
smiles; and now this agony of 
remorse was occasioned by the sam 
from a total stranger. 

Suffering like this, Pearl knew, ¢ 
allayed only by action. She invente¢ 
Antonia should appear for church { 
morning, clean, faultless, perfect j 
detail. Antonia shook her head dy 
she had nothing—it was Saturd: 
her white dresses were in th 
light-blue crépe de chine had r: 
stains on it—and she had hidden i 
her green linen was covered with m 
Mrs. Conway’s maid had leng ago} 
to take any responsibility for 4 
wardrobe, and Pear! could not bla 

But the value of the plan we 
culty. Antonia’s agony would noth 
soothed by anything easy, and this} 
easy. It took all afternoon and mo 
evening. Under some crab nets 
gray suéde slippers were found, w 
cleaned with gasoline and a little 
stuffed into the crown of a rid 
make it smaller was a pair o 
silk stockings; her best black 
only once, had fallen into the 
was aruin; but retrimmed with 
from an evening dress of Pear 
better than before. At last 
pink linen dress was discovered - 
about some precious phonograph 
Pearl borrowed the maid’s electric } 
went to work at this. She wassot 
she had finished that she omitte 


Dressing Antonia the next 
an excitement. The child’s spi 
vived so that she could look at th 
tion with her customary detachm 

“T’m like that thing in the 
said. ‘‘I’ve put away childish 

“Tt will be great fun, you’ll 
nice-looking as you can be,”’ sai 

Antonia nodded. g 

“But the other was fun too,” she 

Everything turned out exactly 
had intended. Dolly did not ¢ 
breakfast, and Williams did. So, 
acle, did Mrs. Conway. Antonia’s 
created a sensation—her carefull 
hair, her spotless linen, her long slii 
their gray silk stockings. Not oul 


i 
a | 


but even Durland administer 
words of praise. Mrs. Conway apf! 
her child, but allowed no credit 
Exeter. P 

“‘Tt’ssosilly to worry about those 
she said. ‘I always knew ae 


eventually begin to take care 
pearance. I shall write Anthony 
nine vanity has asserted itself just a 
it would.” 
Mrs. Conway and Pear] and 
and Antonia went to church, a 
as Pearl knew they would be a 
by Williams. He said it was 
account of Antonia—it wes 
to go to church with a little girl y 
as pretty as she did. Althou 
in an irritating tone; as if you 
fun of a child without a chil 
it, Pearl saw that Antonia w 
at receiving any of his pricele 
In the few weeks of Pearl’s 
become attached to the little wo 
on the dunes. She always sat 
could look out through the 
south transept, the upper h 
was usually open, and see the 
it was rough it seemed to roll out 
accompaniment than the organ’s 


Oh, hear us when we ery to r 
For those in peril on the se 


1 


There was a tradition that th 
ways sung. 

Sometimes an impatient dog W 
on its hind legs and look in, see 
ing master; and once a wo 
bounded over the half door of 
and, not finding his owner, had] 
at the other. 

During the sermon Pearl, it m 
fessed, was engaged in composin 
report to Anthony. At last she hi 
plished the great achievement- 

(Continued on Page & 


| (Continued from Page 84) 
s]] him the thing he most wanted to 
She made up her mind that she 
vegin: “All through church I looked 
ynia’s pretty little profile under a 
at trimmed with pink roses 
yesented itself to her in the form of 
sers to Wood, thus offsetting the 
ff loneliness that Mrs. Conway’s 
aloofness caused her. She was still 
ing when, after church was over, 
uked—Mrs. Conway and Williams 
nd Pearl with Durland on one side 
tonia on the other—the few yards 
yarated the church from the public 


heard an elderly gentleman mur- 
- Mrs. Conway, ‘‘ Your little daughter 
ir—lovely. Is beauty contagious?” 
gave a glance at Pearl, who was 
perfectly unconscious but caught 
mway’s bitter reply: “Thank you; 
uu feel she was never exposed to it 


je first time in her life Antonia was 
ter of a group of boys—many of 
their first long trousers; all with 
yed-down collars, white against the 
and freckles of their summer com- 
. They were telling her, with the 
, eandor of 


without 
} one con- 
sive had 
revealing a 
struggle. 
ll Temple, 
he’s elder 
year older 


r generous 
> lead her 
ing an ac- 
i to 


ise she al- 


. She had 
im agree 
ye to New 
ter dinner 
| ning — his 
/ a question of only a few hours 
‘ on the crowded beach 
oked up at him and said, waves of 
and friendliness rolling toward 


(perfume, ‘‘ We oweall thistoyou.” 
wered without the least change of 
fo and in a tone that did not carry 
eyond Pearl’s left, ear, ‘‘Have you 
what you do to men?—drive them 


{ not answer at all, but stepped 
allowed other people to come be- 
(2m; and presently, knowing that 
lay car would be crowded, she in- 
/ willing Durland to walk home 
along the beach. 

Were a good many outsiders at 
and though Williams followed her 
)0 the dining room she slipped into 
‘etween the two children, and all 
he meal was aware of Williams’ 
ther sulky stare from across the 


neheon was over she disappeared. 
Ae afternoon to herself, for Antonia 
Out with her mother. Pearl took 
and went and sat on the beach, 
‘the jutting of a dune. She took 
th her, but hardly read. She sat 
in hour, and about four, knowing 
y and Williams had arranged to 
d that she would now have the 
elf, she went back, thinking 
day papers. Almost the only 
felt in her position was that 
the newspapers were not 


Antonia’s appearance was much ° 
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properly respected—the butler, who was a 
baseball enthusiast, regularly removing the 
papers to the pantry as soon as Mrs. Con- 
way had read the headlines. 

The sitting room was deserted and the 
newspapers strewn about the table—a con- 
dition which should have suggested to 
Pearl that the room had been too recently 
occupied for the servants to have had time 
to come in and put it to rights. But she 
didn’t think of that. She took up the first 
sheet that came to hand and saw a long 
illustrated article about the turquoise 
mines of Mexico, into which she plunged 
with a thrill of interest. She was standing 
with ‘both arms outstretched, her gold- 
colored head a little bent. 

Suddenly she felt two hard, masculine 
arms go round her, a kiss on the back of her 
neck, another on her reluctantly turned 
cheek. It happened in a second. As she 
struggled ungracefully, angrily, she saw 
over Williams’ shoulder the figure of Dur- 
land rising from the hammock on the 
piazza. 


If Wood had received that batch of 
Sunday letters at the mine he would have 
torn open Pearl’s first —as likely to promise 
the most amusement. But he got them at 
his hotel in Mexico City, and conscious of 
great leisure—for he was staying there a 
week or so on his way home while he dick- 
ered over taxes with a governmental de- 
partment—he adopted a different method. 
He ranged them before him inversely in the 
order of interest. They came—first Dur- 
land’s. He wondered what Durland wanted, 
for his nephew was never moved to the 
momentous effort of writing except under 
the stress of great financial necessity; 
second, Edna’s; third, that of Miss Wel- 
lington, who did not write often; and last 
Pearl’s thick typewritten budget. 


Dear Uncle Anthony: I know mother is 
writing her point of view about this, and I 
want you to know the truth. I was there and 
mother was not. Miss Exeter could not have 
helped what happened. If it was any of our 
faults it was Dolly’s—not only for having that 
kind of a thug to stay but for being as usual an 
hour late in getting off, so that Miss Exeter 
thought they had gone. You can imagine how 
I felt in seeing a great beast like Williams com- 
ing up behind her and grabbing her like that. 
I let him know what I thought, but I would 
like to have pasted him one on the jaw. I wish 
you had been here. Mother is all wrong—a 
dreadful injustice is being done a very wonder- 
ful woman. She is patient, but I don’t suppose 
she will stand much more. I wouldn’t if I were 
her. Your affectionate nephew, 

' DURLAND CONWAY 
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Wood tore open his sister’s letter. THis 


thought was, ‘‘ Impossible! 


Dear Anthony: Iam so sorry, after the trou- 
ble you took [A lot you are,’’ he thought] 
that your priceless pearl will really have to go. 
It has been an impossible situation from the 
first, but I have loyally tried to carry it through 
for your sake—you seemed to care so much 
about it. I have never liked the girl. She has 
a sort of breezy aggressiveness that I can’t 
stand, and Cora Wellington felt just the same. 
I did not write you, but that first evening Cora 
said to me, ‘‘Where is Anthony’s judgment— 
sending you a girl like that?” I do not like the 
effect she has had on the children—taking all 
the spirit out of poor Durland, and Antonia 
appeared dressed for church this morning like 
a little French doll. 

However, when Durland discovered her this 
afternoon clasped in the arms of a detestable 
young man by the name of Williams—Allen 
Williams, whom Dolly, poor child, has had 
spending Sunday, much against my inclina- 
tion—I did feel that things had reached a point 
when even you would hardly blame me for 
getting rid of her. I sent for the girl and told 
her she must go. I was surprised and, I own, 


hurt, Anthony, when she answered 
that you had extracted a secret 
promise from her not to go until 
you released her. 


Before a Week Was Over Algebra Became to Durland an Illumined Subject, a Study of Mystic Beauty and Romantic Association 


I hope you see what a disagreeable and 
humiliating position you have put me in. I 
think I should have ignored both her promise 
and my own, except that the girl has acquired 
such a hold over Durland and Antonia that 
they go on like little maniacs about the injus- 
tice I am doing her. Dolly and Cora entirely 
agree with me. However, I have consented to 
keep her until I get a telegram from you releas- 
ing us both. I do hope you will immediately 
send it on the receipt of this letter. 


Wood laid the letter down with a feeling 
of the most intense surprise. Allen Wil- 
liams—a young man unfavorably known to 
him as an admirer of the most conspicuous 
of the year’s Broadway beauties—that man 
spontaneously interested in a girl like Miss 
Exeter—a ruthless, stupid young animal 
like Williams attracted by that pale, honest, 
intellectual, badly dressed girl—without an 
effort on her part. No, that was too much 
to ask him to believe. 

He opened Cora’s letter. Cora wrote a 
large, sprawling hand, and her only rule 
was never to write upon the next consecu- 
tive page, so that her correspondent went 
hopelessly turning her letters round and 
about to find the end of a sentence. Wood 
caught “‘ getting herself kissed in poor 
Edna’s blameless sitting room in broad day- 
light, and thus getting rid of her and an 
undesirable suitor of Dolly’s at one fell——_”’ 

He twisted the letter about, trying to 
find the end of this, but coming only upon 
a description of moonlight on the ocean, he 
tossed it aside and opened that of the cul- 
prit herself. 
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I regret to say, [it began in vein that struck 
Wood as none too serious] that I have caused a 
scandal. A young man called Williams tried to 
kiss me—in fact he did—when I was reading the 
paper and didn’t even know he was in the house. 
I should have dealt with him; but Durland. 
who saw it all, was so cunning and manly, and 
ordered him out of the house. Your sister is 
naturally annoyed with both of us and won’t 
believe I was not to blame. She keeps quoting 
something you once said to Dolly under cir- 
cumstances described as similar—that no man 


kisses a girl if he knows it’s really against her 
will. If you did say that, Mr. Wood, you're 
wrong. If a man wants to kiss a girl something 


in his psychology makes him feel sure she wants 
him to. But the loathsome creepiness a girl 
feels at having a man whom she doesn’t like 
touching her is something no man can possibly 
understand. 

Williams has behaved technically correctly 
and actually horridly—saying sourly enough 
that it was entirely his fault, that he alone was 
to blame, but letting everyone see that he feels 
I led him on—only that, of course, a gentle- 
man’s lips are sealed. However, he was in- 
stantly shipped back to New York on a slow 
train that stops at every station. 

As soon as he was gone Mrs. Conway and I 
had rather a scene. She wanted me to go at 
once. I said I could not go without your per- 
mission. She finally agreed to let me wait until 
you had been heard from. I need not say I shall 
do exactly as you wish. It will not be particu- 
larly easy to stay after this, but I will do it if 
you wish—or go—just as you telegraph. 


Whatever An- 
thony Wood’s faults 
might be, lack of 
decision was not 
usually one of them. 
He folded the let- 
ters neatly on his 
table, took his pan- 
ama hat from the 
peg, went to the tel- 
egraph office and 
sent his sister the 
following message: 


Letters received. 
Please keep Miss 
Exeter until my re- 
turn. Should be back 
within two weeks. 


And then, rapid 
decisions being at 
times dangerously 
like impulses, he 
sent a second one— 
to Miss Exeter her- 
self, which read: 


Wish to express my 
complete confidence 
in you. 


The days before 
those two messages 
came were trying 
ones in the Conway 
household, which 
was now divided 
into two hostile par- 
ties— Pearl, Dur- 
land and Antonia on 
one hand; Mrs. 
Conway and Dolly, 
occasionally re- 
enforced by Miss Wellington, on the other. 
Miss Wellington did not make matters 
any easier by suggesting to Edna that 
something similar must have taken place in 
the case of Anthony himself—just what 
you'd expect from that sort of girl—that 
hair, that great curved red mouth. She un- 
derstood from dear little Dolly that Wil- 
liams had told her—as muchas a man could 
tell such a thing—that he could hardly 
have done anything else. 

What Williams had really said, for few 
men are as bad as their adoring women rep- 
resent them, was that her mother was 
taking the incident too seriously. 

Pearl could not have borne life if it had 
not been for her daily letter, which she con- 
tinued to write. Mrs. Conway hardly spoke 
to her; and if she did, she spoke slowly, 
enunciating every word carefully asif Pearl’s 
moral obliquity had somehow made her 
idiotic. Durland, loyal to the death, was 
not much help, because he merely hated his 
family and scowled through every meal. 
Antonia, on the other hand, was one of 
those rare natures who could be an ally 
without being a partisan. 

“Of course,” she would say calmly to 
anyone who would listen to her, ‘Allen 
only came here at all in the hope of seeing 
Miss Exeter, but you can’t expect Dolly to 
understand that.’ 

Anthony’s two telegrams arrived one 
evening at dinnertime and were handed by 
the butler, one to Mrs. Conway and one to 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Announcing 


Another 


Factor of Safety- 


PIERCE-ARROW 
FOUR-WHEEL SAFETY BRAKES 


For twenty-three years it has been the 
purpose of Pierce-Arrow engineers to build 
not only comfort, speed and dependability 
into Pierce-Arrow cars, but also—safety. 


Every advance, every development, has 
been influenced and measured, first, by the 
principle of safety. 


Safety, as well as flexibility, was the goal 
in creating the Dual-Valve Engine. Safety, 
as well as comfort, is the object of the car’s 
balance and low center of gravity. Safety, 
as well as ease, was the motive in devising 
a steering mechanism that can be guided 
-by the frailest of women. 


Safety, as well as durability, is the reason 
for the staunchness of the body. Safety, as 
well as beauty, impelled the use of narrow, 
clear-vision pillars in Pierce-Arrow closed 
cars. And there is safety as well as distinc- 
tion in the fender headlights, whose broad, 
powerful beams may be dimmed without 
removing the hands from the wheel or 
eyes from the road. 


Pierce-Arrow now announces the perfec- 
tion of four-wheel brakes which afford a 
new mastery of control, a new standard of 
safety in motor car operation. 

The announcement is made at the 
conclusion of four years of experimental 
development. During this period Pierce- 
Arrow engineers built, studied and tested 
every type of four-wheel brake mechanism. 


The type finally adopted is based upon 
a principle used with conspicuous success 
for thirteen years by a prominent European 
automobile manufacturer. 

Pierce-Arrow has taken this principle, 
developed it, and engineered the perfected 
design into the Pierce-Arrow car. 

Its effect upon control can be fully sensed 
only through an actual experience behind 
the wheel. 

Pierce-Arrow Distributors invite you to 
enjoy this experience. A Pierce-Arrow car 
equipped with the new Four-Wheel Brakes 
will be placed at your command upon request. 


Pierce-Arrow Four-W heel Safety Brakes are offered as 


optional equipment at an additional charge 


- 
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What Pierced oi Four-Wheel Safety Brakes Vill Do—and Why They Do It 


On a wet, slippery pavement ...a gentle pressure on the brake 
pedal, and the car comes to a swift, positive stop, squarely in its 
tracks. There is no sidesway, no slipping; the car seems to 
crouch closer to the ground—to hug the road tightly; the tires 
seem geared to the surface. 


Descending asteep, winding road ...a sharp turn ahead... down 
goes the brake pedal—and the car slows to a snail’s pace as you 
wheel surefootedly around the curve with all four brakes equally 
applied. 

What is the secret of the wonderful ability of Pierce-Arrow 
Four-Wheel Safety Brakes? 

Just this: Prerce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes act on all four 


wheels equally and positively atall times on the straightaway or in turning. 
The car steers as easily as ever under any and all conditions. 


The brake shoes expand internally against drums, air-cooled by 
fins. They are completely enclosed and protected from dirt and 
water. ‘They will stop the car in nearly half the usual distance— 
if desired. 

There is no extra effort required to depress the brake pedal. 


The control is direct, simple and unfailing. 


TTT 


There are but few parts. 


The operating shaft and cam is an integral part of the front 
axle; there are no toggles, no universals. 

It spreads or expands the front brake shoes equally, no matter 
in what position the wheels are turned. 

The action of the brake pedal on both front and rear operat- 
ing rods is positively equalized by Pierce-Arrow equalizers. 

Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes require less adjust- 
ment than ordinary brakes. The wear on each brake is less; 
brake linings yield from two to three times the mileage. 

There is added economy, too, in increased tire mileage, for 
tire wear occasioned by braking is reduced nearly by half. 

Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes are built i the 
car—not attached onto it. 

We invite you to inspect the clean-cut simplicity of design at 
any Pierce-Arrow Distributor’s. 


* * * 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides 
will show you how Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 


Tue Prercr-Arrow Moror Car Company, Buffal, NC, Vv. 


“Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession” 
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Why you should own a 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunk 


: 
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PAC KING e sf 
: 


Valuable Book 


FREE 


Send today for handsome, 
new, illustrated book—the 
most complete and instruc- 
tive literature ever written 
on the subject of trunks. 
Mailed free. 
Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


CAmericas 


ETTING just the right trunk is 

like buying a house. You look for 
strength, durability, good looks, and 
those appointments which make for 
comfort and lifetime service. 


You'll find these qualities in the fine 
trunks designed and built by George 
H. Wheary—for twenty years an 
outstanding leader in the trunk in- 
dustry. Wheary Trunks have twelve 
superior features of construction and 
convenience, and are made to give you 
the satisfaction and pride of ownership 
you have a right to expect. 


Make it a point to see the Wheary 
before buying any trunk. In principal 
cities Wheary Trunks are demonstrated 
and sold by leading department stores 
and luggage shops. You will find these 
trunks surprisingly moderate in price. 


WHEARY’BURGE TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


& Y je 
Finest Wardrobe Trunks 


HEARY 


TRUNKS 
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the governess. Pearl’s heart sank on seeing 
there were two. She thought it must mean 
he was deciding against her; and though 
she found her present position unpleasant, 
she did not want Mr. Wood to decide 
against her. She opened hers and read its 
few words at one glance. It was not her 
habit to blush, but she blushed now with a 
deep emotion—of gratitude and admira- 
tion. Not many men would have stood by 
her, she thought, in a situation like this. 
She knew where Antonia got her sense of 
justice. Or, she thought with something very 
like jealousy, was it really Augusta in whom 
he was expressing his confidence, not in her 
at all? Yes, of course, anyone who had once 
seen Augusta would feel confidence in her. 

The next day she settled back to the 
routine—lessons with Antonia and then 
with Durland—the public beach—a silent 
luncheon—then sometimes a little feeble 
tennis with Antonia; but more often now 
her mother took the child out with her, as 
if Pearl were not a proper person to be given 
charge of a pure young child. Left alone, 
Pearl would take her book and parasol and 
retire to the Conway’s beach. She seldom 
read, for, to be candid, she was not a great 
reader; but she would sit and stare at the 
empty sea—empty at least if the wind were 
from the south; but when it turned and 
blew from the north, then the whole ocean 
would be dotted with fishing boats out of 
Gardiner’s Bay; and Pearl, lying there 
idly, would watch the rowboats putting out 
and taking in the nets. Sometimes An- 
tonia was permitted to be her companion, 
and then she read aloud to the child. An- 
tonia was in the stage of development when 
she loved poetry, but poetry of a stirring, 
narrative quality—The Ballad of East and 
West, The Revenge, The Burial of Moses. 
She would lie with her head in Miss Exeter’s 
lap, gazing up into the unquenchable blue 
of the sky, and say ‘‘I’m going to learn 
that one by heart,’”’ and would get as far as 
the second verse when it was time to go in 
and dress. After dinner Pearl and Durland 
would play Russian bank, which he had 
proudly and lovingly taught her; and Dolly 
and Mrs. Conway would run over to Miss 
Wellington’s, where they could abuse the 
governess to their heart’s content. 

One night—just between night and day— 
Pearl woke with an overmastering sense of 
dread. She had been dreaming that the 
sea, a perpendicular wall miles and miles 
high, was coming over the dunes, After 
two or three days of damp heat the waves 
had been rising; local weather prophets 
were talking about the August twister. 
Now, as she sat up in bed, listening and 
looking into the dark, she became aware 
that the wind had risen; the wooden house 
was creaking and trembling like a ship. 

She was frightened, as an animal must be 
frightened without reason and out of all 
proportion. In the medley of little sounds 
she thought she detected the sound of 
something hostile. The pearls—she thought 
of the pearls. 

It would have been easy to lock her 
door—no, not easy, for as she sat rigid in 
her bed she found the idea of motion terri- 
fying; but she could have summoned 
courage to cross the floor and lock the door. 
Only, Pearl was afflicted by a sense of 
responsibility. 

She turned on her light—that helped her. 
She was no longer terrified like an animal; 
she was merely frightened like a human 
being. She got up, put on her dressing 
gown and, crossing the hall by a supreme 
effort of courage, entered Mrs. Conway’s 
darkened room. Perfectly gentle, regular 
breathing greeted her ear. She knew where 
the switch was and turned on the light. 

Mrs. Conway sat up in bed and said, “Is 
anything wrong—the children?” 

Pearl’s fears melted in the face of human 
companionship. She felt calm again and 
rather foolish as she explained that she 
had felt alarmed for no special reason—had 
thought about the pearls. Mrs. Conway 
glanced at the closed safe. 

“TI thought,” she said, ‘‘that the argu- 
ment for keeping valuables in the safe was 
that we could sleep calmly. The safe can’t 
be opened unless you give the combina- 
tion.” : 

“Tt was childish of me,’ said Pearl. ‘I 
was frightened.” 

Mrs. Conway smiled at her more kindly 
than she had ever done. It was one of the 
contradictions in her nature that she was 
physically brave—a fact obscured to most 
observers on account of her moral coward- 
ice. Like most brave people, she was kind 
to the timid. 
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- “Tt’s the storm,” she said. “It¢ 
some people’s nerves. I hope the roo} 
leaking; it nearly always does in o 
these storms. What were you afraid 

“T don’t exactly know,” said Pear 

“Would you like me to go back to, 
room with you? Would you like tosle 
my sofa?” Edna asked. 2 

But that was too ignominious. A| 
wild dawn was breaking, and Pearl |} 
that with the night her terror had 
She went back to bed. 

The next morning the wind was, 
blowing like a hurricane from the §| 
though the rain had stopped. Great», 
were running up the beach, in some } 
as far as the sand hills, and forming a} 
narrow pool at the base of the dune! 
soon as breakfast was over Antonia dr} 
Miss Exeter to the beach—it was n 
matter, for the wind blew the sand 
ingly against face and hands. Therey 
use in going to the public beach that. 
ing, for the bathing apparatus of |} 
and life lines had been washed awa 
bathhouses were threatened, and the) 
a rumor that the sea was washing inti 
Agawam. ra 

Pearl and Antonia sat on their own 
watching the wild scene, and suc: 
Antonia said, ‘‘Look here, Miss Ex: 
want to ask you something. Perl 
oughtn’t to.” y | 

Pearl had so completely lost any si 
having a guilty secret that she an 
tranquilly, “‘Go ahead.” A | 

“Ts Uncle Anthony in love with) 
like Mr. Williams?” { 

Ah, Pearl knew what that }| 
Antonia had taken a long drive wi 
mother and Miss Wellington the day]} 
She picked her words carefully. 

“T only saw your uncle once,” sh; 

“But Allen only saw you once or 
and look at the darn thing!” a 

“Mr. Williams is not in the : 


with me.” 
‘Miss Wellington said that so 


” 


have the power of rousing 
‘Antonia, I don’t want to hear wi 
said.” i 
“You don’t like her, do you?’ 
‘c No.” 4 
“Shake,” said Antonia _heartil: 
don’t like her, though she’s very | 
me; but it doesn’t ‘seem to me> 
tonia’s voice took on the flavor of 1 
tion—‘‘that she quite tells the trut 
instance, just before Uncle Anthon 
away, she telephoned to him onen 
and asked him to come over. | 
playing a game of parcheesi with r 
teased him a good deal to play— 
said he couldn’t come, and she— 
couldn’t hear what she was sayil 
at last he said, rather ungracious 
right then, I’ll come.’ And he went, 
took mewith him. Andwe onlystaye 
ten minutes, although she wante( 
stay longer. And then later at the’ 
beach I heard her telling someone t 
was late—she was sorry—she could 
it, because Anthony Wood came in 
she was starting—of course she 
having him run in like that, but it< 
a good deal of one’s time—‘ one’s 
that’s what she said. I call that ali 
you?” 
“‘T certainly do,’ said Pearl. 
“That’s what I like about yo! 
Exeter; you say right out W 
think—even to a child.” Atom 
thoughtful. ‘“‘It’s a great mistakt 
tell children the truth; it makes it 
for them to know what todo. Form 
we have an aunt—a great-aun 
Sophia. She’s awful, or as you wo! 
just terrible, but it seems sheg 
leave us all her money. Now i 
would tell us that, it would be sim 
she doesn’t. She says to be nice. 
Sophia because she’s such a de 
isn’t a bit a dear. So I had to find 
by myself why mother, who’s 80} 
most of her relations, is so nice 
Sophia. I did. And it’s the sar 
about my father. He tried > 
once—at least he met me on y 
school and asked me to take a a! 
him. 4 
“T wouldn’t do it. Mother sai 
lucky I didn’t. But it wasn’t luek 
good judgment. Grown-up pee 
queer about that. When they dos 
wise they say it was wise. But whe 
does something wise they say 1 er 
Children have more sense thar 
think; they have to have.” | 
~ “You have,” said Pearl, who hi 
thought of all this before. | 


| # 
. 


this morning, do you know why 

wanted to get us all out of the 

Antonia continued. 

‘elt tempted to say that Mrs. Con- 

,lays wanted to get her out of the 
ut she merely shook her head, and 

4} went on, ‘Because she is going to 

4 interview with my father.” 

yi. your father?” Pearl sprang to 

o¢ “Are you sure?” 

tlia nodded. 

Vin mother is going to see father she 

» way I feel as if I looked when I’m 

‘the dentist—don’t you know, you 

torourself, ‘I wouldn’t think twice 
is if I were brave’—and then you 
out it all the time. You know, 


Ne 


e) 


joesn’t think she tells us every- 
t she really does, except about my 
30, you see, if it’s something about 
7 r | always know, because mother’s 
e(vithout saying why.” 
jgeasoning seemed sound to Pearl. 
e)that in order to fulfill Anthony’s 
ions she must go to Mrs. Conway’s 
aie at once. She did not like to 
apon them from the open windows 
»/tting-room, and so ran round the 
the front door. A small, shabby 
nile was standing in the circle, and 
aibounded up the steps a man came 
kly and got into it—a pale man, 
lig white hands and something of 
's birdlike quality. She saw that 
ae late. She went into the sitting- 


om, supporting one elbow in one 


al two fingers of the other resting 
: chin. She looked so white that 


wes was standing in the middle 


din of rouge seemed to stand out— 

m her cheeks. She turned her 
so ly upon Pearl. 
fe?” she said. 

‘ad not thought at all what she was 
(say, and blurted out, “Oh, Mrs. 
a’ I thought you might need me! 
ngt T could help you if—Mr. Wood 


ni rather to her own surprise, sud- 
]t her temper. 

mired of being considered a perfect 
sssaid. ‘Anthony! I know what 
; thinks—that I’m always going to 
(lon all the children’s money. Asa 
r/ fact, I know better than anyone— 
h isn’t always very easy to say no, 
, aman who has been your husband 
f insists if he had five dollars he 
ke a fortune; but I do say it—I 
s}\ve—always—almost always. It’s 
e/0 much to be watched over and 
e(oy you, Miss Exeter.” 

el hich speech Mrs. Conway left the 


¢:on was more than usually silent 
a although Edna attempted to take 
elit in the children’s morning, asking 
ate had been pleasant in the water. 
yroodness, mother,’’ Antonia an- 
1,/have you looked at the water? 


vainly have been drowned if we’d 


etunch was over Edna was obliged 
* Miss Exeter directly. 
ik you went off this morning with- 
king my safe,” she said. 
1m sorry,” said Pearl. 
onway smiled faintly. 
ae what I expected—it always 
wt 


with safes,” she said. ‘But now 
ou will get me my pearls.” 


vent eagerly, and as she went she 
fred that she had remembered to 
‘esafe—just before she went to the 
vh Antonia. Yes, as she thought, 
fivas very slightly ajar. She took 
m slim, blue velvet case from its 
ient and brought it to Mrs. Con- 
Pe te toom. 


na loss, was instantly severely lec- 
y)1er three children on her habitual 


. ‘SS. 
n Superficial search was made on 
eng table, on the glass shelves in 
oom. Then a recapitulation was 
joint effort on the part of every- 
Just what had occurred since the 
Wire last seen. 
ne agreed that Mrs. Conway had 
|, ie at dinner the night be- 
»| had gone to bed rather early, and 
© remembered that she had put the 
| t slim blue velvet case and put 
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the case in the safe and shut the safe, which 
was then automatically locked. She did 
not remember seeing the safe unlocked in 
the morning. 

No, Pearl explained, the reason for this 
was that she, Pearl, had knocked at the 
door about eleven, just after finishing Dur- 
land’s algebra lesson. There had been no 
answer, because Mrs. Conway was in her 
bath—her bathroom opened out of her bed- 
room. Pearl had been in a hurry, so that 
she had just run and unlocked the safe and 
had called to Mrs. Conway that it was 
unlocked. There had been no one in the 
room at the time; but the maid—the maid 
had been Dolly’s nurse when she was a 
baby, and was therefore absolutely above 
suspicion—had been sewing in the next 
room. 

Mrs. Conway did not contradict this 
story. She simply raised her eyebrows and 
said that she had not noticed that the safe 
was open. 

Evidently it must have been open all day 
long—very unfortunate. 

Pearl felt and probably looked horribly 
guilty. Of course she ought to have looked 
to see whether the pearls were in their case 
when she opened the safe. She usually did. 
She remembered, too, her strange terror of 
the night before. Was it possible that that 
had been based on something real? Had 
she really heard a footstep under the noise 
of the storm? 


night, and stepping out at the right mo- 
ment about noon when the upstairs rooms 
were deserted? 

It was Pearl who insisted on telephoning 
to New York for a detective. Mrs. Con- 
way at first objected and said she would 
feel like a goose if the pearls were imme- 
diately discovered—caught in the lace of 
her tea gown, or something like that. But 
Pearl was quite severe. If there had been a 
robbery, she knew that every minute was of 
importance. 

Just before dinner she called an agency. 
Two detectives arrived by motor about ten 
o’clock that night. They had a long secret 
conference with Mrs. Conway. Then one 
went back to New York and the other— 
the head man, Mr. Albertson—took up his 
residence in the house. 

Pearl went to bed more worried than 
ever. It didn’t seem to her that the detec- 
tives had really taken hold of the situation. 
She herself could think of a dozen things 
they might have done that night. It did 
not occur to her that their first action was 
to look up the past record of everyone in 
the household. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


They Call it Luck 


J J HEN Noah built his famous ark 
And waited for the rain, 
The population had a lark 
And laughter gave them pain; 
The flood found Noah sitting Jake. 
“For luck,” they said, “he takes the cake!” 


When David twirled his leathern sling 
And soaked Goliath’s knob, 

A hundred thousand felt the sting 
And envied David’s job; 

Men said, “He won that little tiff, 

But Dave’s an awful lucky stiff!’ 


When Horatius swung his mighty sword 
That ancient Roman day, 

He proved he could not be ignored 
Before his get-away; 

And men who saw Horatius’ pluck 

Said, “Gee! That guy was sure in luck!” 


When Leonidas and his few 
Stood at Thermopylz, 
A million Persians failed to hew 
That ragged bunch away; 
And men there are who say, ‘That duck 
Was playing in a streak of luck!” 


When Dempsey pushed his iron fist 
In that tremendous clout 

That rudely Firpo’s beezer kissed 
And put its owner out— 

Some jays who did not stake a buck 

Will always think Jack was in luck. 


No matter what a man attains 
Upon this mortal earth— 
By strength or prudence or by brains 
Or by intrinsic worth— 
A lot of pikers in the muck 
Will lay it all to Lady Luck. 
—N. H. Crowell. 
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Could there have been a | 
burglar in the house, hidden perhaps all 
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HIRTY YEARS AGO most men seemed to be using 
their faces principally as backgrounds upon which to 
display whiskers in plain or fancy patterns. 


There was supposed to be something sporty about such 
‘‘here-and-there”’ whiskers as are shown upon the citizen 
with the jet black ones in our illustration. Deputy sheriffs, 
ring masters, baseball players, and gentlemen who were 
prominent at race tracks participated in the exhibition of 
that kind of facial scenery. 


But, after all, there was logic back of most of the 
whiskers that once were prevalent. Shaving was so diff- 
cult with the old preparations for making lather that men 
often were compelled in self defense to look funnier than 
Nature ever intended them to be. 


COLGATE'S 


Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


It takes up an unusual amount of water, and makes a 
very moist, close lather which quickly emulsifies the oily 
coating upon the hairs of the beard. 

This permits the extra moisture of the lather to pene- 
trate each hair and soften it for easy shaving. 

Be sure always to use plenty of water, hot or cold, soft 
or hard, with Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream. You will 


say when you try it that it is better than you thought 
any shaving cream could be. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of the famous 
**Handy Grip’’ Shaving Stick 


a 
“ COLGATE & CO. | 
Dept. P 
7 199 Fulton St., New York 
7 Pleasesend methefree trial 
y 7 tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave | 


7“ Cream, for better, easier shaving. 


Fill out and mail 
theattached cou- 
pon fora free trial 
tube containing 
cream enough 
for 12: easier 
shaves than you 
have ever had. 


Name_ 


Address_. > x a | 
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Our $4,000,000 Hosiery Mills 
Backs Our Representative 
Who Calls at Your Home. 


YOU SAVE MONEY BY BUYING SILK HOSIERY DIRECT 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE CALLS AT YOUR HOME WITH SAMPL 
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JOSIERY MILLS 


You Will Know Him 
by This Button 


HE COMES to offer you the opportunity of 
obtaining your Silk Hosiery direct from our 
Mills at manufacturer’s price. 


He has a clientele of permanent customers — 
many of your neighbors have been ordering 
their silk hosiery through him for years. 


TRADE MARK 


This Gold Button Identifies 
the Real Silk Representative 


This man is specially selected and trained to 
represent us in your neighborhood. 


He is a high grade business man —a perma- 
nent resident of your community. 


He has merited our confidence and has 
earned the right to wear the &&AL Six Gold 
Identification Button—one of the best known 
badges of business integrity in America today. 


Remember, when he calls at your home, 
that he and the hosiery he sells you are guar- 
i anteed and backed by 


—A Four Million Dollar Company. 
—The largest Mills of its kind in the world. 


HOSIERY MILLS 


INDIANAPOLIS: INDIANA 
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was enough to show that he was the 
bearer of no happy tidings. He asked Bob 
if he might come in, and was shown through 
an empty hall, past open and echoing doors, 
to the only apartment which seemed fur- 
nished. It was comprised of two large 
rooms thrown into one, and took up the 
full depth of the house. Here Colter had 
installed himself in great comfort and with 
excellent taste. He motioned Drake to one 
of the two big chairs flanking the fire. 

“Bob,” said Drake, staring frowningly at 
Colter’s unkempt appearance, “there’s no 
good news, but I’ve got to talk. The spe- 
cialist came and stood pat that there was 
nothing to do at present. When Io told him 
straight out that she was going to have an 
osteopath he just threw up his hands and 
went. We had another man in between, and 
then came this bonesetter. The things 
they’ve done to that kid’s body—the things 
she made them do % 

Colter sprang to his feet. 

“What the devil did you come here for? 
To tell me you’ve been standing by watch- 
ing a brute pull your sister apart?” 

Drake’s eyes darkened. 

“No, Bob,” he replied quietly; “T came 
here to tell you that Io has been going 
through hell, not on her own account but on 
yours, putting up with torture no human 
body would stand for its own sake alone, 
because she longs to be with you. The worst 
of it is, they’ve all told her it’s because her 
injury is so slight that it’s so hard to locate 
and to cure. She made them do things, 
Bob. The last man, the bonesetter, sweated 
blood and begged her to let him off. Ever 
since he went she hasn’t slept. Staring 
awake, Mother and I thought perhaps if 
you’d come over you could put her to 
sleep.”’ 

Colter leaped into the air, gesticulating 
and shouting incoherently. His words be- 
came intelligible only as he left the room, 
closely followed by Drake. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what you 
wanted when you came in? We’ve lost 
time—hours.” 

“Oh, no, we haven’t,” replied Drake as 
they left the house for the stables; “T’ve 
been here only five minutes.” He started 
to tell Colter he would do well to brush 
his hair and shave, but changed his mind. 
Instead he said, “It wasn’t part of the plan 
to take a wild man to Io. Fortunately, you 
have ten miles in which to steady down.” 

His words had a sobering effect, and they 
came just in time to prevent Bob from 
starting out on the long ride at a foundering 
pace. The two rode for over half an hour in 
silence, coming into closer sympathy with 
each other moment by moment. Colter 
succeeded not only in calming himself but 
in remembering that he was not the only 
unhappy individual in the world. 

Without warning even to himself he 
turned toward Drake in the dark and asked, 
‘“‘What’s your trouble, Drake? What hap- 
pened between you and Miss Mattis?’”’ 

There was a long pause before Drake 
answered, and yet it was not an awkward 
pause. Both men knew themselves to be 
at bed rock and each accepted the sincerity 
of the other without question. 

“T married Lessie,” said Drake finally, 
“while I was away ten months ago. We 
quarreled the next day over something that 
I can’t tell you about because I know you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

“How do you know that?” demanded 
Colter. 

“Because of you and Io,” replied Drake. 
“TI might as well tell you frankly, Bob, that 
I can understand your wanting to marry 
Io, but I can’t understand your doing it. 
To me it would be a wrong thing to do.” 

“Wrong?” cried Colter. “What has 
right or wrong to do with marrying the one 
woman you love? What have conditions 
or disabilities to do with it? You’ve got to 
take your chance as it comes, haven’t you? 
If you love her that’s all there is to it. It’s 
beyond you. You simply can’t help your- 
self. Now tell me why you left Lessie and 
see if I don’t understand and perhaps help 
you to understand that there are times 
when half a woman can be the whole world.” 

“Tell you now!” exclaimed Drake with a 
short laugh. “Never!” 

He put heels to his horse and_ they 
plunged forward at a gallop through the 
splattering mud. Arrived at Rattling Run 
Fields, Eunice came out to meet them. She 
drew Colter aside, and, shocked by his ap- 
pearance, her first impulse was to send him 
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to a bathroom and a borrowed razor; but 
like Drake she changed her mind. Without 
saying a word beyond a soft-voiced greet- 
ing, she accompanied him to Io’s door and 
left him. The talk with Drake had sobered 
him as no discussion of his own affairs could 
have done. He stood quietly waiting for lo 
to realize his presence. 

Head back upon a single pillow, she was 
lying with arms outthrown and eyes staring 
at the ceiling. Presently, as though he had 
called her name, she 
raised herself on her 
hands and looked 
directly at him, taking 
in only slowly his 


**Bob, I’m for You; But 


presence. Eunice tiptoed away, but her 
silent presence appeared to have created a 
disturbance. Io stirred and awoke. She 
lay still for an instant with caught breath, 
and then resolutely freed herself from Rob- 
ert’s arm. 

“Unfair!’’ she murmured, looking into 
his tired eyes. “Who told you you might 
come here?”’ 

At the hurt look in his face she suddenly 
became fully matured, grown, packed with 

all the experience of all the 
ages of woman. 
She threw her arms 


SS around his neck, clung to 


him, raised her lips and 
with half-closed eyes kissed 
him passionately. 

“That is how I love you, 
Robert. Remember it; but 
please go.” 


eget 


o re oo 


When it Comes to a Choice Between Standing by You or by Io There is No Choice’’ 


disheveled hair, apparently unbrushed for 
a week, his unshaven cheeks and bloodshot 
eyes. 

“Robert!’’ she whispered. He went for- 
ward to kneel beside the bed. ‘‘I have been 
thinking about you,” she continued, “every 
hour. Worrying about you. I was right to 
worry, because I have hurt you terribly.” 

“You, worrying about me!”’ exclaimed 
Colter. “What do I matter? Nothing! 
They have done things to you that no one 
will ever do again—not while I live. Lie 
back.” 

She obeyed with a long, quivering sigh. 
He put his right arm under her neck and 
settled her head comfortably against his 
shoulder; his other hand he laid on her 
side, pressing her lightly to him in an intui- 
tive action of protection. 

“Sweet dreams,” he whispered, 
remember that I love you.” 

Toward morning Eunice looked in to see 
Colter apparently asleep at his post; but it 
did not matter, for Io was plunged in pro- 
found and unmistakable slumber. She was 
breathing deeply, easily; her hands, how- 
ever, seemed awake. They held tightly to 
Colter’s arms and occasionally her fingers 
moved as if to reassure themselves of his 
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“To,” said Colter, holding her erect and 
forcing her to meet his gaze, “you don’t 
understand. You don’t know that you are 
trying to do the impossible. You can’t give 
me up. We just haven’t anything to do 
with it. It’s the clearest thing to me and 
I’m amazed that you can’t see it. Sooner or 
later you are going to get well, but even 
that has nothing to do with you and me as 
we are. Just what are you trying to do? 
Do you think you could give me anything 
by taking yourself away? Listen. I am 
alive, body and soul, only when I am near 
you. I live only as you live. If that is true 
before God, true in letter and in spirit, do 
you dare give me up? Do you?” 

“Ts it true, Robert? True not just for 
today, but for always? Are you sure?” 

“Tam sure.” ’ 

“Then I’ll marry you, even if it breaks 
my heart.” 
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eae was the list of guests whom Io 

invited to her wedding; she explained 
to Colter that she had known so few people 
that she must have them all. How easy for 
her to go back in memory, checking all the 
landmarks of acquaintance! First of all 
came the Sunday-school superintendent 


whose face had burst open like | 
baked potato, but she could not 
name. Leave him out. Next wast 
that had gathered for Warner Sh} 
burial. She included the judge, hey; 
Drake, old Tom and Nora under} 
eral heading of her immediate fam} 
she named Tryer Mattis and—yesj 
She looked shyly up at Colter. 
“You don’t know Lessie Maj| 
added; ‘‘you never saw her; bul 
Lessie too.” 
“Are you sure you want her?” } 
quickly, stalling for time, wonde 
Drake would react to the sounc; 
name. 5 
“Well,” said Io, “I’m quite su 
I know Tyane her.” 


‘Because of something Tom gs 
her,” replied Io promptly. 

“Old Tom?” 

“Yes. He said she isn’t prei 
know she isn’t pretty, yet when s 
by, you can’t help but think she’s: 
somest woman that ever walkec 
thing like that.” 

‘“Where did you get it? Where 
did you hear that?” ; 

“‘Tom said it,’”’ repeated Io. “) 
last year to Jimmy Mattis. He; 
the day Lessie came here, the 
that Drake went away.” 

Colter’s eyes narrowed, and h 
her face, seeking in vain for son 
current beneath the surface of h 

“Will you get her yourself, Rob 
continued. ‘‘Promise you will sei 
comes to my wedding.” 

“‘T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” agre 
“If you'll write her a note T’'ll see 


at the works who had been wont 
her when she passed, or merely to 
caps. Then came Jennie, her r 
Miss Drew too; and all the gir 
known at Myrtle Manor. Perk 
might come, but she wished then 
invited. 

“That’s all,’ she finished, an 
long breath. ‘“‘And now you 
Whom do you want to ask?” 

“Only my uncle,” replied Rob 
ily, ‘“‘and I hope he won’t come.” 

“Why?” asked’ Io quickly. 
you say that?” 

“Oh, nothing to do with you 0} 
ding. Just a matter between 
myself. We agree on nothing 
whole-hearted disagreement.” | 

“Leave his address with me, 
“T shall write to him too.” 

What she wrote to James Ford} 
Esq., is a matter of record, b 
guarded by a gentleman who prid 
on his appreciation of the fine 
privacy. Her other note, read k 
two persons to whom it was not; 
may be quoted: 

Dear Lessie: I would like so mu 
you come to my wedding on the fit 
I remember you very well, and 0 
know that you ran away from home 
you come straight to Rattling Run 
stay with us? Come a day ahead. 
little girl whom you thought too yo! 
with. To SHE 


Colter read the note at her req) 
folded it and put it in his pocket, 
if he dared send it without 
Drake. While he was still anxic 
ing the point of honor in his mi 
entered Io’s room according toh 

“Drake,’’ said Io, “‘I’ve writt 
I wish you to read. Show i 
Robert.”’ 

Colter drew out the slip of pa 
hastily, handed it to Drake, 
watched his face as he read. 
flicker of betrayal; only a faint: 
ing of his lips and a deeper shade 
his eyes. | 

“Ts it all right, Drake?” asked 
don’t mind, do you? On that 
have a bed put in my sitting 
Nora can go back to her room 

“Quite all right,” said Drake 
challenged Colter’s eyes, he ad 
white smile, ‘‘Why should I mu 

It has been indicated that Les 
on and off the stage, had not onl} 
humor but the rare faculty of 

(Continued on Page 9! 


Continued from Page 94) , 
-jatie interest against the passing 
. It appealed to her to appear at 
Run Fields on the eve of Io’s wed- 
*, but when she was ushered by 
5 Io’s sitting room, patently trans- 
ii:to a bedroom by the addition of a 
(iressing table, her pride felt a little 
as professionally inevitable. 
however, she passed into Io’s room 
yfo’s dark head against the pillows 
‘zreat consuming eyes staring from 
ing white shadow of her face; 
» saw that she whom she remem- 
a vivid, darting little girl was 
stricken, Lessie forgot her fame, 
cand every unkind jab she had had 
ie. For an instant she stood re- 
; in the doorway, then swept for- 
} sank on her knees with her cheek 
)’s hand. 
ng Io! Lovely name! What has 
pets 


ed at her. 
jdon’t know? No one has told 
said Lessie, “‘no one.” 

standing on the edge of the cliff 


quarry,” said Io. ‘The rock 
ay and I jumped. It did some- 
¢ny back.” 


jourst into tears. She wept as Io 
before heard anyone weep. She 
\\ if all the pain in the world had 
echo in her heart; but when the 
ssed, it passed utterly, leaving 
ar-stained, unashamed, serene. Io 
ut and touched her cheek lightly. 
,’ she whispered, ‘“‘you have made 
ou.’ Someone entered the room. 
Drake. You know—you remem- 
lon’t you?” 
rose with a quick straightening of 
jiers, stood erect, and turned. Io 
er eyes and saw nothing save that 
) faced each other without a 
jhe strained her ears, but heard 
ixe’s formal greeting: ‘‘ Welcome 
g Run Fields.” 


XLIV 


on her bed, suddenly wide awake. 

iked at the little clock placed 

glow of the night lamp, and saw 
‘as past midnight. What had 
«her? Voices. The silence of the 
es a funnel for murmuring voices, 

if it be in a house where such a 
seldom heard. Drake’s voice, 
ie ya the window, across the 
§ 


he yard, coming from the living 
ake’s voice, and another’s. Not 
Awoman’s voice. Lessie! Then 
tl, Robert’s voice too. 
Sai She could make out no 
ihe but the murmuring was grow- 
cylouder. There was a rhythm to 
rob. It billowed, and with each 
‘e nearer to her ears. Presently 
_know what they were talking 
tt even before she could quite 
vas startled into calling out for 
Jen she remembered; Nora was 
People did not speak so rapidly 
ess they were angry, she thought. 
happening? 
her hands, caught her arms 
j@ corner post of the bed and 


yaudible; a voice of astonishing 
. Tange of. expression—Lessie’s 
W it was modulated, like a muted 
Vv it swelled evenly to a climbing 
tds; and now it broke with the 
isting of a whiplash. Io’s eyes 

How terrible! To whom was 
ang? Not to Drake. To Robert, 
‘ere had she learned to talk like 


= 


night, every performance—al- 
and no woman ever showed a 
(der shoulder. Ask him. He 
And he knew that I meant it. 


| was through with all kinds of 
enteen, and added Drake Sher- 
ood measure!”’” There was the 
Ststrikingatable. “Through!” 
and then she began again. 

old tricks, though he hated to 
ill say that for him. Notes by 


2ach word, sharply clipped from 
ear without resounding. 
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“He could have kept up that sort of 
thing for all time, and I would never have 
known he was alive; but he did something 
else which had never been done before. He 
took the same seat night after night; not 
the first row—the third, on the aisle. Well, 
you think, that’s been done before, thou- 
sands of times. Yes; but not this. Wait 
till I tell you.’’ A break; then, “Have 
you seen me act?”’ 

She must have addressed that question 
straight at Robert, for Io heard him reply 
fervently “I have.” 

The voice opened again on a fuller tone: 

“T don’t know when I looked at him 
first; but I’ll remember until I die the 
night it swept over me that he saw me 
alone, not what I was doing. You don’t 
realize what I’m saying. I mean he never 
saw me act the part! Think! You remem- 
ber it, don’t you? Ha! Well, ask him. 
Twenty—forty times, and he can’t tell you 
what I did or said.” Snap of the whiplash; 
“Can you?” and Drake’s low, strong voice, 
answering ‘‘ No.’ 

“Oh, Drake! Poor boy!” gasped Io as 
she dragged on the bedpost in an impulsive 
movement to go to him. Then Lessie’s 
rising voice halted her and she sank back 
limply, her ears straining to catch every 
inflection. 

“How could I act in the face of that? A 
man’s hungry eyes on me every moment, 
seeing just me, nothing but me, without 
voice, without anything—without my 
clothes even—crying out so I alone could 
hear him: ‘Don’t fool yourself. You’re only 
Lessie Mattis, the woman I kissed on the 
mouth without so much as a by your leave! 
Remember? In the pasture.’”’ 

Her voice fell to a still lower key, but was 
yet winged, pitched to carry. 

“T sent for him. I couldn’t help it, of 
course. I’m not a fool. I knew I had to 
give in or quit acting. But there was some- 
thing else—something above and beyond 
my pocketbook. There was the thought 
that it’s something with a sort of price of 
its own to have a man see you, only you, 
just for yourself. So I sent for him and 
asked him what he wanted. 

“T wish you could have seen him standing 
there in my sitting room, looking like some- 
thing caught that might break down a wall 
or two to get out. He called me Lessie, and 
I almost looked around to see whom he 
meant! He said, like this: ‘Lessie, I’ve 
waited all these weeks because I must tell 
you how it happened’; and I asked ‘How 
what happened?’ and he said ‘In the pas- 
ture. It was this way: I just had to do it; 
I couldn’t help it. So please forgive me, 
please marry me, and let’s go back.’” 
Sharply: “Is that what you said? Is it?” 

“Yes,”’ came Drake’s voice. “Bob has 
a right to know.”’ 

“Bob has a right to know!’ repeated 
Lessie. “Well, has he a right to hear this? 
Listen ! ‘Lessie, you alone, no other woman; 
do you understand? None other. Since 
the world began, Lessie, and while it lasts, 
here in my arms, here against my heart! 
You see, it couldn’t be helped. Your 
mouth, your eyes, my face against your 
throat. No other, ever. No ——’” 

“Stop!” from Drake. A hoarse cry like 
a groan, one word, cutting across her 
speech, stanching it, damming it. 

“No, Drake, no!’ sobbed Io beneath 
her breath, and writhed until she hung on 
the verge of the bed, one nerveless leg oddly 
bent and hanging to the floor. 

“For hours,” continued the voice, more 
quietly. “For days. Like that. Saying 
the things I’d heard all my life—and yet 
never heard before. Ramming them into 
my ears, making me believe them. He was 
real. Everything about him was real. 
There wasn’t any asking of questions. No 
need. None. You knew it; and I used to 
wish some other woman might see him, 
hear him talk to me, to just Lessie Mattis 
without her jewels or her fame or her fine 
dresses. Building a wall, each word a stone 
between me and everything that had gone 
before. No eyes over his shoulders—not a 
glance. No. Just fixed on me, in me, so 
that in the end—I forgot my sense of humor 
and married him.” 

Robert’s voice: 
man!” 

“Yes! Steady!’ cried Lessie, loud, like 
the peal of a clarion. Crash of her chair to 
the floor as she arose, hurling it backward. 
Hearing that cry, that sound, walls were no 
bar to sight. Io could see her taking the 
stage—long eyes, long limbs, deep bosom— 
inscrutable face flung open, uncovered to 
anybody’s gaze. “Yes, steady! You men! 
Fist against the heartstrings! One minute, 


“Drake! Steady, old 
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‘Have a cup of tea’; and the next, ‘Have a 
baby!’ Yes; like that—like that!” 

Snap of her fingers like a pistol shot. 

“No, and no! And you turned white to 
the gills, went, and never came back! Just 
because I said I didn’t believe in it. Just 
because I said I thought there were enough 
unhappy people in the world already. Just 
because you couldn’t wait until I knew I 
wasn’t living a dream. Just because you 
couldn’t see that in a day, a month, per- 
haps in another hour, I would have torn 
myself to pieces for you, and laughed.” 

“Robert!”” screamed Io with all the 
strength of her lungs. 

She freed her arms, writhed, pushed her- 
self violently from the bed and fell jarringly 
to the floor. Above the dull thud sounded 
a sharp, infinitesimal crack, like the explo- 
sion of a minute percussion cap. She lay 
quite still on her back, arms outthrown, so 
that her body formed a cross, and listened 
to that tiny sound, as if it lived on in her 
ears, as if it were a great shout, bidding her 
arise and walk. 

Colter entered almost before the echo of 
her scream had died. He cast his eyes at 
the bed, which looked as if a whirlwind had 
struck it, and then wildly about the room. 

“Here, Bob! On the floor!’’ 

He leaned over, slipped his hands be- 
neath her and lifted her. How slight, how 
incredibly warm and alive! She laid her 
face against his shoulder; her hands crept 
around his neck. 

“Take me in there,’ she whispered. 
“Take me to Drake quickly.’”’ 

Halfway through the house, he staggered 
and stopped. The featherweight burden he 
carried had suddenly grown heavier than 
his strength could bear. He felt the veins 
in his'temples distending and his head be- 
gan to reel. 

“Robert! What is it? Don’t stop.” 

“Your knees!’’he gasped. “They moved! 

She half turned in: his arms and raised a 
radiant face to his. 

“T believe it is-so,’”’ she murmured. 
“Something happened when I twisted off 
the bed and fell on the floor. I can move, 
Bob. Look down. I can move my toes. 
Hold me so I ean see too.” 

She straightened one leg weakly and 
moved her toes. Neither she nor Colter 
laughed or smiled; they stared reverently, 
beholding for themselves all the miracle of 
resurrection in the absurd, faint wriggling 
of five pink toes. From the living room 
near by the long silence, electrically charged, 
reached out its waves, included, and drew 
them. Colter moved on, as one who walks 
in a half sleep. 

When he reached the door Io whispered 
to him, “Put me down. Let me stand on 
my own feet.” 

She looked in and saw Lessie, long bare 
arms outflung across the table, face down, 
her amber head fallen between her shoul- 
ders. Beyond her was Drake, sitting in a 
high, square chair, gripping its arms, staring 
before him with just such a dumb look as 
his father, Warner Sherborne, had often 
worn. 

“Drake!”’ called Io. 

He changed the direction of his eyes 
gradually; then his head snapped back and 
his lips parted to a low cry. Lessie also 
raised her head and turned toward Io. 
They stared at the vision framed in the 
shadowy doorway; a slight, straight figure 
in a white nightdress, with hands resting 
against the doorposts on either side, and 
Robert Colter close behind. Immediately 
Lessie’s face went through one of its re- 
markable transfigurations. All its trouble 
faded from sight. It became illumined, 
generous, radiant with another’s joy. Look- 
ing upon it, one knew that here was no 
actress, but a woman who wore her heart 
on her sleeve only because it was too big 
for her breast. 

Drake leaned forward, his grip on the 
arms of the chair tightening spasmodically. 

“To!” he cried, arose and walked slowly 
toward her, staring fixedly as if he did not 
yet dare credit his eyes. 

As he drew near she spoke to him in a 
whisper. 

“Don’t touch me, Drake. Don’t dare 
to touch me tonight.’’ He stopped in his 
tracks, and waited. ‘‘There’s only one thing 
in the world that matters,’ she continued 
in a whisper. “Only one thing, Drake. 
wk around and you will see it in Lessie’s 
ace.” 

He turned obediently, and remained 
tensely immobile for an instant; then his 
shoulders braced and he strode swiftly for- 
ward. Without looking at him, Lessie 
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Would another building 
now mean bigger business 
next Spring? 


You can have it at once, 
at reasonable cost —a 
versatile structure, quickly 
enlarged or subdivided. 


Definite delivery, definite 
cost,—limitlessflexibility. 


Easily Erected in Winter 


Anyone can put them,up, in 
winter as well as surhmer. 


Made In The Shop 
Made in the shop by machinery, 
first cost is low. 


Immediate Use 


Quick delivery (shipped from 
stock) you get immediate use. 


Low Cost, First and Forever 
Last 30 years or more with only 
three or four paintings. 


Blaw-Knox Originated 
Standard Steel Buildings 


Copper-bearing steel, com- 
pletely galvanized. Leak-proof 
skylights wherever you wish. 
Patented lockjoint increases 
strength and rigidity. Phone 
the nearest office or mail the 
coupon, now. 


New York Detroit Chicago 
Baltimore Birmingham 
Buffalo London, Eng. 


Used in every industry for every purpose 
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When driving condi- 
tions are worst, the 
need for easy riding 
and safety insurance 
isgreatest.~ ~ ~ 
There is no better 
STABILATOR season 
than Winter. ~ ~ 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
_ PHILADELPHIA 


The following listillustrates the 
calibre of cars which come to 


a 3 ee . PY you already STABILATED: 
TH E ATRE Se Marmon, Duesenberg Straight 


8, Isotta Fraschini Eight-in- 


‘yh Line, Benz, Brewster, Cun- 
a ‘ ningham, Daniels, DuPont, 
‘ 5 Fox Air-Cooled, Franklin, etc. 


CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR C 
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d stood with one knee slightly bent 
hand resting lightly on the table, 
1 down, her face still flooded as if 


‘afterglow of happiness. 
e,” said Drake, “‘can you forgive 
lid to you?” 


yised her head and looked at him 
- Her eyes crinkled at the corners 
lips twitched into a smile. 
] you did it, Drake,” she answered, 
sure that I loved you.” 
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curious may find in the files for 
}, 1901, of the Daily Statesman, 


H ed 1886, a boldface announcement 


vads thus: 


(It May Concern: J. J. (TRYER) 
HMeREBY GIVES Notice THAT ToDay 
i, DRIVE His AUTOMOBILE OUT THE 

TEM ROAD, RETURNING VIA THE 
_ MILLVILLE PIKE. 


= 


to the news columns of the issue 
17, 1923, of the same journal, the 


appears: 


0 
ore than a half hour the automobiles 

y east and west on Commerce Street. 
‘| them, hundreds of them—it seemed 
s. For nearly the entire half hour 
3 2 continuous procession of the ma- 
nd the traffic officers at Bank, Pearl 
Streets had their hands full in regu- 
i guiding them over the intersections. 


Wie honor of the three counties, how- 
n your seven-league boots. Take 
p to the north, and you may strad- 
thousand peach treesanda hundred- 
l-dollar crop of strawberries as the 
ucts of a single farm. One step to 
jh, and you may stand knee-deep in 
ye of the Cohansey meadows, more 
ef green than in a million dollars’ 
;emeralds. Drop statistics. Take 
e step to the west and lose yourself 
#\etwork, a web, a maze, of the love- 
vel pikes, lanes and wood roads left 
jis Lincoln-Highwayed land for the 
horses’ feet and the lifting of the 
“man to the throb of a thudding 
Bcclting country, gentle and soft- 
s beauty; but once heard, hold- 
ering note of a bell of bronze. 
lse may one find an equal diver- 
rees, flowers and grasses; in struc- 
(red brick, clapboard and stone, or 
epeat of everyday hearts? All the 
ti: of oak, including the masquerad- 
htnut and the finger-leafed willow. 
te runs, broad catalpas; within the 
he ghostly shadbush, dogwood and 
( a, in seasonal white procession; in 
gm, astonishing holly trees with 
hree feet in circumference and ber- 
High for a carload of Christmas red; 
juplands, the towering plumes of 
cedars. Of flowers, a legion, from 
0}-he ed, immaculate mandrake of 
rough joe-pye weed to the purple 
|g utumn. Of grasses, all the steps 
tweed to meadow beauty, and 
adow beauty to the spiked blood of 
tn clover. 
slifficult to credit that even as late 
‘vedding on the first of June, 1913, 
e Jim, and older Uncle Harry, each 
arhite chin beard, a fat horse and a 
kle cab, used still to meet every 
ke folks to any address in town for 
énd, in between fares, cart a load of 
around for nothing but the pleas- 
gave their worn yet unwithered 
s On the other hand, 1911 had al- 
en the rocketing of the demand for 
dredicted by Tryer Mattis, and the 
ng two years had clinched his repu- 
1} prophet forever. 
(Jam with its ineffectual wet binder 
ihe wane; concrete had come into 
and the highway of cement as king 
led roads was on the eve of its 
Therefore it is highly fitting, all 
3 msidered, that Tryer Mattis, who 
11916, should have taken it upon 
+50 pronounce a valedictory on the 
\ of the midday breakfast which 
| the wedding of Io Sherborne to 
Jolter, of Three Roads Farm, Pedi- 
ock, Alloway. 
/98! -Io’s marriage. Well, she man- 
‘stand for a moment, to kneel at the 
led altar for another; but for the 
rt let it be recorded that she was 
against all rules, cradled in Rob- 
4/18, blob of foam in a dress of satin; 
's Shining through the mist of the 


‘2; a coronet of orange blossoms 
jith the fragrance of her hair. O 
ite heifer in the meadows of the 
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gods! O crescent moon against a lover’s 
breast! O arrow to pierce the heart and 


make it whole! O Io, dear girl, point your | 


feet, lift up your wings, and fly! 

Searcely a single invited guest failed to 
appear for the ceremony, which constituted 
in itself the only announcement to the 
public at large that the bride had miracu- 
lously regained the use of all her limbs and 
was on the highroad to complete recovery. 
But of all those present none drank in the 
loveliness of flowers and setting, and of Io 
herself, more avidly or with deeper emotion 
than did Eunice, who had twice been mar- 
ried before a justice of the peace. Happi- 
ness thrilled through her veins, setting her 
aglow, so that hair, face and eyes all seemed 
to become sources of light. Joy made of her 
an ageless woman, charged with a distilla- 
tion of elusive beauty which challenged 
and then defeated the wondering gaze of 
the beholder. 

Owing to the fragile condition of the 
bride’s health, the reception was of short 
duration. Guests ate, drank, made merry 
in moderation for an hour, and went, leav- 
ing behind a small gathering for the set 
wedding breakfast. Most noticeable among 
this group at first glance was James For- 
dyce Colter, Esq. Upon arrival he had 
been received by Io in her sitting room. 

She had said, “Bob didn’t think you 
would come,” and smiled. 

Holding her slender fingers, he had an- 
swered, to his nephew’s amazement, “‘My 
dear, I would have crossed the continent to 
take the hand that wrote to me. I have 
been in love with you for a week.”’ 

Mr. Colter was noticeable by reason of 
his meticulously groomed appearance. He 
was not a sartorial exquisite, but his clothes 
were beautifully made according to a con- 
servative pattern. He held them in great 
regard and had a theory that wherever they 
seemed to feel at home he himself was 
bound to be in his natural element, how- 
ever contrary the external evidence might 
appear. 

At the moment of crossing the threshold 
of Rattling Run Fields he had perceived 
that his clothes entered as though to their 
own, and when he took his place at table 
on Io’s left he was still absorbed in an 
effort to discover the reason. 

He leaned forward and his brilliant eyes 
swept the length of the board, pausing to 
do homage to Lessie’s peculiar beauty. 
“Diva!”’ he had exclaimed in his surprise 
at finding her in these surroundings, and 
she had promptly turned her shoulder on 
him. Leaving her out, and the rest of the 
younger generation, he classed the others 
as having arrived at the static age without 
accumulating any of the intrinsic values 
which could lift them from the category of 
ordinary small-town folk and justify their 
ready acceptance by his clothes. He was 
puzzled, but not annoyed; the answer 
would surely develop in its own time. 

Eunice sat on his left; he might look at 
her, but he could not read her thoughts. 
She was happier than she had been for 
many a day, more alive, more at one with 
Io and Drake than since the hour of their 
first going away to school. Gazing about 
her at the changes which had come to Rat- 
tling Run Fields, she could scarcely recon- 
struct those days when she and her children 
had been draft horses in the fields, or that 
long night when, released by the death of 
Warner Sherborne, she had reviewed her 
whole life for the judge. 

While the others talked she was silent; 
while they ate and drank she was think- 
ing—thinking with the compact swiftness 
of a dream, of her father, old Abraham 
Teller, the cobbler. Of Tryer Mattis, 
young, frank, too frank; open-faced but 
shrewd-eyed, free with his money and with 
his love. Of her own other self, Vic Teller, 
pride of the hamlet of Greenwich. Of War- 
ner Sherborne. Of this house. These walls. 
Her first-born. Warner’s accusing echo of 
her cry, “‘Unhallowed! Unconsecrated!’’ 
The snow! Ah, how terrible! No, she 
would not think of that. Skip it. Leap. 
Freedom at last. Her children, fully pos- 
sessed, then slipping for a time almost 
beyond the grasp of understanding, now 
creeping back to the inner places of her 


love. 

With that thought, she linked the judge 
and William Alder, Jr., in a double glance. 
Peace filled her eyes, and a smile played 
with the corners of her lips. Save for his 
white hair, the judge had scarcely changed; 
he still shaved with an old-fashioned razor 
and shaved close, so that his pink cheeks 
were smooth, pleasant to the touch. The 
blue in his eyes had paled a little, but not 
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At Drug Stores 


and Drug Departments 
Present Coupon 


May Breath 


A spring odor—not mere perfume 


Whenever 
breath. 
offend. 


Cigars or cigarets may cause them. 
Or decaying food between the teeth. 


Or affected teeth or gums. 


Or a stomach disorder. 
drinks. 


Consider what a spring-like breath adds to all 
And how a bad breath destroys 


other charms. 
them. 


you meet people, 
There are nearly always odors which 


Or certain foods or 


joi 


BN 
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guard your 


One tablet 


Before dancing kills 
the odor of cigars. 


Don’t use a mere perfume to hide one odor 
with dnother. That suggests concealment. 


May Breath combats the odor, whether from 
the mouth or stomach. It is an antiseptic mouth 


wash made into tablet form. 


It both purifies and deodorizes. 
the breath the odor of purity, and at once. In 
the stomach it also acts as an aid to digestion. 


It brings to 
8 When you talk 
Let a May Breath 
tablet guard against 
offense, 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May 


Breath with them. They eat a tablet whenever 
needed, and in every contact they are safe. 


You will always do this when you know. 
Let us buy a box to show you what it means. 
Cut out the coupon and present it at your store. 


Start now to end this grave offense. 
May Breath is candy tablets, designed to de- 


odorize the breath. Not a mere perfume, but an 
antiseptic purifier. Carry it with you. 


With home folks 
Be as careful of breath 
odors as you are with 
friends. 


GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist or drug depart- 
ment for a 10c box of May Breath free. He will charge 
to us. 

All leading druggists now have May Breath. If 
your druggist fails you, send coupon to us. Only one 


box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue 
to appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as they 
accumulate, and we will pay you 10 cents each in 
cash. 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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the humor; it twinkled, watching for a 
chance to blaze. 

Opposite him sat his own son, William 
Alder, Jr., nine years old, freckled, legs 
badly scratched, and a split toe that was 
just beginning to itch, showing it was on 
the mend. The judge never wearied of ob- 
serving this offshoot of himself. He was 
more lucky than Eunice in that the boy- 
hood of any man is more or less of a con- 
stant; not only does he retain it, fetch it 
out, dust it off, and reassume it from time 
to time successfully, but he is more than 
apt to discover it fundamentally unchanged 
in his male offspring. 

Drake, at the head of the table, had 
Lessie at his right. Eunice wondered why. 
She had seen Tryer’s daughter only once 
before and had noticed her so little that 
today she had had to ask who she was. 
Now she studied her by the little stolen 
glances with which women size up their 
own kind apparently without looking, and 
found her the source of a varied mixture of 
reactions. She liked her, and she did not 
like her; there were moments when her 
face seemed hard, and others when it 
melted, and melting, softened one’s heart. 

As for Drake, he scarcely spoke, but his 
mother needed only to look at him to know 
that for some reason his melancholy had 
passed. The set of his jaw was changed, 
the brooding in his eyes had gone. The 
more she thought of these things, the more 
frequently did her eyes go back to the 
strange face of Lessie Mattis, hauntingly 
familiar, long-nosed and crowned with 
amber—a strong face. Yes; admit it— 
a man’s woman, complete. More than that. 
A woman who might love with something 
of the broad sweep of her arms and of the 
depth of her bosom. Drake Sherborne— 
Lessie Mattis! She looked deliberately at 
Lessie’s hand and was relieved to see that 
she wore a wedding ring. 

Mr. Colter glanced at the youth sitting 
beside Tom Bodley and wondered what 
catastrophe had befallen him, for Jimmy 
Mattis, defiantly unkempt, with wrinkled 
clothing, bloodshot eyes and badly shaven 
cheeks, was shaking as if with an ague. He 
was staring straight ahead, seeing over and 
over again the marriage of Io Sherborne to 
another, wondering where he himself had 
first gone wrong, and cursing the impulse to 
kiss the bent bow of a white throat which 
had brought a black period to long years of 
happy servitude. 

Next to him was Tom, once a hogshead 
of a man, {today a half-deflated pigskin; 
old, very old, too old to worry about more 
than one thing at a time. During the meal 
he took a little wine for his stomach’s sake 
rather frequently, and gradually his tongue 
became loosened. Some driving thought in 
the abandoned recesses of his mind forced 
sonorous words from his lips, deeply gut- 
tural at first, but presently intelligible. 

“““ Wor the Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
a good land,’”’ he quoted with roving eyes, 
***a land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills; 
A land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil 
olive, and honey; A land wherein thou 
shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou 
shalt not lack any thing init; a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass.’”’ 

In the thirty seconds it took him to enun- 
ciate the pastoral panegyric a subtle change 
befell the atmosphere of the room. It had 
not been hilarious at any time, owing to the 
marked diversity in the persons and atti- 
tudes of those present; on the other hand, 
save for the detached mournfulness depicted 
in Jimmy’s countenance, there had been 
no doleful note. The change had none of 
the violence of a shock; it was more as if 
these people, no less than Mr. James 
Colter, had been awaiting an eventuality 
which now made itself manifest. 

Through the poetic, rock-ribbed words of 
the apt quotation, through the open win- 
dows and through the very stones of the 
ancient house Rattling Run Fields seemed 
to enter arrogantly and as by sovereign 
right to a place amid the company. Into 
the minds of all save William Alder, Jr., it 
came as no mere nebulous presence, but 
rather as an embodied giant ready to give 
battle should any accept the challenge. 

As though he heard the call, Tryer Mat- 
tis stirred in his chair, coupled up his limbs 
and arose. Well on in his sixtieth year, he 
was still so massive a figure that he seemed 
too big for indoors. Caved bulk of a frame, 
like a looming crag deeply eroded by wind 
and weather. Leonine head; sandy, irre- 
pressible hair, splotched with white patches. 
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Round eyes, full of the empty insolence of 
material success. Sagging mouth and 
searred face. Yet through it all, not gloss- 
ing or shining, but rather butting a way 
against all reason, came the confounding 
likableness of the man to stare James For- 
dyce Colter out of countenance and make 
his clothes feel too small for the occasion. 


XLVI 


HUS Tryer Mattis: ‘Folks, ina manner 

of speaking, all on us here is one family, 
sons and daughters and connections by 
marriage of a mother lode of cement rock 
carrying 75 per cent carbonate of lime. But 
before we come around to that, there’s a 
thing I want to get off my chest, and this is 
it: The way people and things feeds on each 
other and themselves, head eat tail the 
year round.”’ His shrewd eyes fell on Tom 
Bodley and narrowed. ‘“ Here’s Connecti- 
cut Tom, now, pensioner on Rattling Run 
Fields for twelve years. What’s Tom? 
I’ll tell ye. A lump of education on the 
road to turning into nothing but fertilizer, 
and the longer he lives the less top dress- 
ing he’ll make.” 

Consternation. A scraping of chairs. 
Vapid dismay in Tom’s face. Tryer’s great 
hand lifted to push protest back down the 
throats of all, and Tryer’s voice rising to 
a shout: 

“Hold fast for the turn! Where’s the 
harm, I say? Where’s the harm in Tom, or 
ever was to God, beast or man? Is there 
anybody ever knew him wasn’t glad to have 
him around, and can’t a plot of ground five 
feet eight by four feel the same about his 
carcass without us making a fuss about it? 
Huh! 

“Look at me and the judge, now. I took 
his woman and he took mine; dog eat dog, 
and turn about is fair play—only you had 
ought to have sense enough to pick the right 
turn. Well, here we are, him and me, and 
if you ask me to name us, he’s all the horse 
sense in three counties walking on two legs, 
and me’s a load of hay. 

“Vie, now.”’ 

“Blood of my heart,’ thought James 
Colter, “‘who called these people static?”’ 

Bodley, the judge and Eunice, unresent- 
ful, hearts thick in throat, all a-quiver, 
looked up at Tryer with a uniform rapt 
expression which, far from bidding him 
cease, seemed to urge him on, as if they wel- 
comed the thrill of a quickened pulse and 
the sensation of a last trembling on the 
verge of life’s eternal precipice. Stop him? 
Never! Let him go on. 

“*Vic,”’ he continued in a voice which ig- 
nored the world at large, ‘‘let them as 
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never knowed you when you was sixteen 
call you Eunice. Girl and woman, you was 
never really angry with me but once, and 
that was when I told you I loved you. 
‘Love!’ you says, dynamite in your eye. 
“How dare you say that tome?’ Them was 
your words, but I want all here to know, 
dare or not dare, I never took it back.” 

“Don’t, Tryer,” whispered Eunice. 
‘Please don’t. It isn’t fair.” 

“Not fair?’’ repeated Mattis, under- 
standing her, staring at Lessie and then at 
his son. ‘‘ Well, perhaps it ain’t, but I never 
was one to lie about them things.” 

He dropped his eyes as though he had 
been thrown off his subject, but presently 
raised them to look at Io. 

“As for you, Io, half as big as a minute, 
skinful of mortal nerve, I’ll say no word 
against you only this: You et up my son 
Jimmy without thinking, like a pretty 
snake swallowing of a toad. Look at him!” 

He faced squarely toward Jimmy and 
roared, “‘ By the living Harry and the blaz- 
ing zenith, if you don’t go to work tomor- 
row I’ll take you up and throw you off 
where she had the guts to jump!” 

He turned slowly and his gaze met that 
of Lessie. A tremor shot through him and 
his shoulders braced. Lion to lion’s whelp; 
no cringing on either side. She sat, elbow 
on table, chin in hand, cool and smiling in 
the face of battle. One could read the 
glimmer of a thought, a cry, in Tryer’s eye 
as he looked at her: ‘‘Ah, Lessie, all that 
was best in your dad, why weren’t you a 
boy?” But he did not say the words aloud. 

His face hardened and his lips opened, 
but before he could speak —— 

“Say it if you dare, you old thinguma- 
bob,’” murmured Lessie. 

“Thing what?” shouted Tryer, instantly 
enraged. 

If she had called him anything else— 
hypocrite, bag of wind, scoundrel —— 
But no. She wouldn’t; not her! She had 
to pick the one word that no man ever yet 
found a grip on! 

“You! Ever since you could talk you’ve 
been spitting me back in my face!” 

Last flare of the genius for imagery. 
Everybody knew instantly what he meant, 
and saw that it was true, like at war with 
like. Up went his hands in his familiar 
gesture of a man fighting off bees. 

“T don’t want to fight you or anybody 
else! I want to be friends, even to you. 
Didn’t I say that all on us here is one fam- 
ily in a manner of speaking, and didn’t I 
mean it?” 

He shook his shoulders, calmed himself 
and faced Drake. 
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“This here is what I wanted 
We’re all sons and daughters of t) 
mother lode; but you, Drake, is th 
of Rattling Run Fields. Eleven y 
the judge fitted out a legal strait-j. 
the way of a contract and I put it on 
Because I seen what was comir 
opened in 1901 at one dollar twen 
a barrel and dropped to seventy 
the panic. Was I scared? No! 
I’d told the judge about cement roa 
he was still wondering whether m 
would die out. Huh! And now w 
come, them roads people though 
crazy on, and what else? What e 
we seen? I ask you. Cement t 
the roof, two dollars and twenty-fi 
a barrel. 

“But that’s neither here nor the; 
is what I say: The contract that b 
names of me and Warner Sherbor 
charter of the Rattling Run Ceme) 
pany, and it’s got only three years 
go. It’s high time all on us knowe 
we stand. Drake, listen tome. D 
that strait-jacket for another fiftee 
or do we get something that cuts ev 
ways?”’ 

There was a long pause before 
frowning, asked, ‘“‘How many aa 
you blasted away, Tryer? I mean, 
has the floor of the quarry spread 
many acres?”’ | 


“That’s the queerest question a 
man ever heard,’”’ commented Trye 
it in tons and I ean tell you. Two 
nine hundred and thirty thousa) 
next week we pass the three-millior' 

“Tons?”’ cried Drake, starth 
rising from his chair. | 

“Yes, sir, tons.” ; 

“Well, Tryer, listen to this: F 
day that contract expires, there’) 
more blasting on Rattling Run Fiel| 
ing its heart to pieces. Never 
blast. Make your plans according 

For a moment the room was ab) 
still. Tryer swayed forward anc 
with his knuckles on the table. 


Say that last again, will you, a) 
slow.” | 

Drake repeated his words. 

“‘ Never another blast,’’ whispere! 
and ‘then rocked his head from sid 
and roared. Not laughter. Hero 
the king of beasts with a javelin in 
a terrible sound, an awe-insriay 
that only gradually became intelli 

‘*Never another blast! No mo 
ing! You can’t stop me—Tryer Mat: 
haps I can’t split a rock, but I can’ 
Vic! Ask her! Two cases of di 
one in the corner yonder and thet 

By the living rock of Rattlit 
I’ll bore a hole in it three feet wi 
hundred deep! I’ll drop myself i e 
I'll blow your—your damn 

Purple in the face, bloated, g 
breath, knees suddenly slumping, hil 
backward into his chair. They le 
ward and watched him, prayed I 
every one. Air; air for his lungs) 
got it. He breathed gaspingly, « 
with a slow, steady heave of h 
Head bowed, hands laid loosely) 
table, he looked vacantly around 1 
eyes fell on his daughter. | 


‘‘Lessie, my lass, come on out’ 
“Where to, father?” 
“Where do you think? Homes 
bed and board. Home, where you? 
“This is my home, father. Heri 
I belong, and nothing and no one 
throw me out.” 4 
Drake arose and she with hi 
his arm around her and look 
Eunice and then into Io’s shinin 
smile twisted the corners of his 
lifted them; a smile which the 
one, remembered across the yeal 
smile as can die from a face, but i 
the eyes which have seen it. 
“Today a mistress goes out 
house,”’ said Drake simply, “al 
enters—Lessie Sherborne, who has 
wife for almost a year.”’ 
There was silence, a long silence: 
me to break it. Toy balloons, 
people, nothing much to look at, 
for a space around Drake Sl 
board. Farewell. You pass, and y 
not pass. Spring cannot alwa) 
Flakes of snow, like great white t 
drive against the panes, yet si 
branch will bud, the leaf sprout,! 
vine send forth its shoots. Thus} 
Run Fields across the measured [| 
the years; and thus you also ss tr 


THE END 
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...dn every foreign land, man’s figure problems 
are solved by Dalton 
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In a shipping office in Christiania, 
Norway, men are busy checking a 
cargo of fish. They figure their 
weights in centners, their money in 
kroner. But the machine they figure 
with is the Dalton. 


Down in Punta Arenas, Chile, 
southernmost city of the world, a 
man is figuring a shipment of hides. 
He counts his weights in libras, his 
money in pesos. But the machine 
with which he figures is the Dalton. 


And so it is the world around. 


Visit the big cities of either hemi- 
sphere, journey to the outposts of 
civilization at the edge of the earth 
—wherever you find business, there 
you will find the Dalton. 


For no land or language limits the 
usefulness of this modern business 
machine. No desert, river or moun- 
tain stops the Dalton salesman. 
You'll find him traveling by camel- 
back in Arabia, by mule-back in the 
Andes, by boatinChina. You’ll find 
him in Vladivostok and Cape Town, 


Jalton Super Model 11-Bank and 
ding-Calculating Machine gives the 
bial adding-calculating service as the 
al’: Super Model Adding-Calculating 
@,) th capacity up to 9,999,999,999,999 
et, type of adding-calculating machine 
volving unusually large numbers. 


in drawer; 


The New Dalton Super Model ‘‘Cash 
Register’’ gives complete adding-calcu- 
lating service up to 999,999; and in addi- 
tion thereto lists transactions by clerk 
and departmental designations; auto- 
matically subtracts cash paid out so 
that, at end of day, by depressing total 
key, machine gives net amount of cash 
lists checks and vouchers 
by number and amount, keeps inven- 
tory and stock records, and makes out 
statements, thereby rendering a ‘‘cash 
register’’ as well as statement and 
figuring service for the retail business. 


in Edinburgh and Honolulu, in Ice- 
land and New Zealand, carrying to 
business everywhere his message in 
figuring efficiency. 

Herein America, this same world- 
wide Dalton organization reaches 
into every State, into every city and 
village. No matter where you are, 
Dalton can serve you. 


And no matter what your figure 
problem, there is a Dalton to solve 
that problem for you in a simpler, 
faster way. For the new Dalton 
Super Model line includes upwards 
of 150 models, super-figuring ma- 
chines priced from $125 to $1200— 


a complete line of simpler, 
faster adding-calculating 
machines 


Q) a complete line of simpler, 
faster calculating machines 


3) a complete line of simpler, 
faster bookkeeping machines 


(4) a complete line of simpler, 
faster statement machines 


(5) a complete line of simpler, 
faster “‘cash register’ ma- 
chines. 


All equally simple to use; all with 
thesame scientifically correct 10-key 
Dalton “‘touch method” keyboard 
—the person who operates one can 
operate all. 


Callthenearest DaltonSalesAgent 
today and have a Dalton demonstra- 
tion in your own office, on your own 
work. Or, write us direct. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Daler 


BOOKKEEPING : 


ADDING-CALCULATING : 


STATEMENT 


AND “CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 
152 Models at Prices Ranging from $125 to $1200 


The New Dalton ‘Accumulated Proof” and ‘‘ Ex- 
tended Daily Balance’’ Bookkeeping Machine— 
four machines in one—a bookkeeping machine, a 
statement machine, an adding machine, and a 
calculating machine. It adapts itself to any sys- 
tem, yet it is so simple in operation and so inex- 
pensive as to make machine bookkeeping a real 
economy for the smaller business as well as the large. 
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Installed in 
30 Minutes 


The Holley Carburetor Company, man- 
ufacturers of the carburetor that is 
standard equipment on Ford cars 
announces a new device that insures 
easy starting, perfect vaporization and 
complete combustion of every drop of 
fuel in Ford engines that use it! 


In 30 minutes or less the Holley Hot Shot 
can beinstalled. Nothing extra to buy— 
no holes to drill—only a few bolts to 
fasten. Needs no attention during life 
of engine and quickly pays for its small 
cost by saving you about 2!/ gallons 
out of every ten put into the gas tank. 


A New Principle 


In thisnew device Holley hassuccessfully 
applied a new, simple and highly efficient 
engineering principle. From the exhaust 
asmall pipe (see ‘‘A’’in illustration) runs 
through the intake and uniformly heats 
the mixture. Protected from the cool 
air from the fan, and outside conditions, 
it quickly heats the vaporized fuel and 
insures complete combustion of pe 
whole charge. The damper (see “B”’ 
illustration) can be adjusted to keep ae 
the cold air in winter and give more 
breath to the carburetor in summer. 


Save % of Gas 


Marked improvements follow the instal- 
lation of the New Holley Hot Shot on a 
Ford engine. Scientific tests have demon- 
strated that a fuel-saving of one-third 
results. Producing a highly volatile mix- 
ture that insures instantaneous combus- 
tion, it overcomes faulty lubrication and 
loss of power through poor compression. 


Snappy Winter Starting 


In winter, a Holley Hot Shot not only 
enables you to get away quickly, but 
the engine warms up much more quickly 
and performs much better. 
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Start Saving Money 
Now 


If you do not know a Holley dealer near 
you mail the coupon and we will see 
that you are supplied quickly, or ask for 
descriptive literature. Price of Holley 


Hot Shot $14.75 ($16.25 west of Rockies). 


Holley Carburetor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Hotitey CarBurReETOR Co, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Send me a Holley Hot Shot for my Ford car. 


I enclose check (___—) 

Money Order ( __) 
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Address__ =. 
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THE FABULOUS FORTIES 


brusqueness of manners among the ladies, 
laughable attempts at courtly ease and 
self-possession among the men—the secret of 
all this vulgarity in society is that wealth, or 
the reputation of wealth, constitutes the 
open sesame to its delectable precincts.”’ But 
one admits a certain surprise when one finds 
in a book of etiquette for young men that 
“the rising generation of elegants in Amer- 
ica are particularly requested to observe 
that, in polished society, it is not quite 
comme il faut for gentlemen to blow their 
noses with their fingers, especially when in 
the street—a practice infinitely more com- 
mon than refined’; and that they must 
never use their knives to convey their food 
to their mouths—‘‘a besetting sin with 
Americans of all ranks.” 

And one confesses to a certain dismay 
when one reads that when the finger glasses 
are sent around one should ‘‘omit the dis- 
gusting foreign fashion of taking water into 
your mouth, rinsing and gargling it around, 
and then spitting it back into the glass. 
We have seen a young lady at a very fash- 
ionable house in one of our great cities pull 
a dish of stewed oysters close to her and 
with a tablespoon fish out and eat the 
oysters one at a time, audibly sipping up 
their liquor from the said dish. We have 
seen a young gentleman lift his plate of 
soup in both hands, hold it to his mouth 
and drink, orrather lapit up. This was at no 
less a place than Niagara. . Nothing 
but sheer necessity can excuse any teeth- 
picking at table.” 


The Don’ts of the Period 


One is less concerned over the warning 
to refrain from ‘“‘balancing yourself upon 
your chair, crossing your legs, extending 
your feet upon the andirons, admiring 
yourself with complacency in a glass, fold- 
ing your shawl instead of throwing it with 
graceful negligence upon a table, taking a 
person by the buttons or collar, whirling a 
chair around on one leg, and shaking with 
your feet the chair of a neighbor.” 

And one is rather entertained, somehow, 
by the precepts that ‘‘ladies should never 
dine with their gloves on unless their hands 
are not fit to be seen’’; that if at dinner a 
lady “should raise an unmanageable por- 
tion to her mouth you should cease all 
conversation with her and look steadfastly 
into the opposite part of the room’’; that 
in the case of a physician ‘‘everybody knows 
in what guarded terms he should disclose 
to the family a fatal termination to an 
illness if it has become inevitable; and 
everybody knows that however poignant 
may be the grief of parents, they ought 
never to let it appear in their conversations 
with the physician that they consider him 
as the cause of their affliction’; and that 
“in the home conjugal intimacy, it is true, 
dispenses with the etiquette established by 
politeness, but in the presence of your wife 
or husband you ought never to perform 
those duties of the toilet which before any- 
one but yourself offend decency and clean- 
liness—such as washing the feet and cutting 
the nails.” 

In general, custom forbade a lady to 
make inquiries concerning a gentleman’s 
health unless he were ill or very aged; all 
slang words were detestable from the lips 
of ladies, and they must never say “‘snooze,”’ 


“nants,” “gents,” “seedy; =; rich™ for 
“‘amusing”’ or “‘polking’’ for ‘“dancing’’ 
the polka; no gentleman who really re- 


spected a lady would offer her anything 
more, as a gift, than ‘“‘a bouquet, a book, 
one or two autographs of distinguished 
persons, or afewrelics of memorable places”’; 
young ladies would do well not to allow 
their names to be abbreviated “‘into such 
cognomens’”’ as Kate, Madge and Nell, as in 
so doing they would lose ‘“‘a particle of 
respect’’ due them from gentlemen; and no 
young lady would address a gentleman by 
his Christian name unless he were a relation, 
because ‘‘it is a familiarity which he will 
not like’; in her intercourse with gentle- 
men a lady must take care to avoid all 
pecuniary obligations; all ladies must re- 
frain from the meanness of asking an 
authoress to lend any book written by her- 
self, as ‘it is her interest and that of her 
publishers that a large number of copies 
shall be sold, not lent or given away”; and 
no gentleman must ever ask a lady any 
question about anything whatsoever. 

If they followed the French rules of de- 
corum, young married ladies were at liberty 


(Continued from Page 4) 


to visit their acquaintances by themselves; 
but one must not present herself in public 
without her husband or an aged lady. They 
were at liberty, however, to walk with other 
married ladies or with unmarried ones, 
while the latter must never walk alone; 
neither must they show themselves with a 
gentleman unless he were a relation or of 
respectable age. 

No lady must present herself alone in a 
library or museum unless she went there to 
study or work as an artist. 

A presentation to a lady in a public ball- 
room “for the mere purpose of dancing’’ 
did not carry with it the privilege of claim- 
ing her acquaintance subsequently. And 
“if a lady waltz with you, beware not to 
press her waist; you must only lightly 
touch it with the open palm of your hand.” 
But as far as Madame Celnart was con- 
cerned, “‘the waltz is a dance of quite too 
loose a character, and unmarried ladies 
should refrain from it altogether both in 
public and private. Very young married 
ladies, however, may be allowed to waltz in 
private balls, if it is seldom and with per- 
sons of their acquaintance.” 

If in 1844 one were ‘‘so unfortunate as to 
have contracted the low habit of smoking,”’ 
one must practice it under certain restric- 
tions, ‘‘at least so long as you are desirous 
of being considered fit for civilized society.”’ 
One must never smoke in the streets or in a 
theater, and one must never be seen in 
“cigar divans” or billiard rooms. As for 
tobacco chewing, “it is an abominable 
habit, and the spitting consequent upon it 
has been a matter of grave comment by all 
foreigners. What an article is a spittoon as 
an appendage to a handsomely furnished 
drawing-room!”’ 

And when a man married it was under- 
stood that all former acquaintanceship 
ceased, “‘unless he intimate a desire to re- 
new it by sending you his own and his 
wife’s card.” 

In her home, a lady equally capable of 
entertaining in the parlor and managing in 
the kitchen found plenty to occupy her in 
the preparation of her two o’clock dinners; 
or her formal five-o’clock functions, at 
which she ladled out the soup in person at 
the table and saw to the placing of the in- 
evitable glass dish of cranberries as care- 
fully as she studied that of her guests; and 
her eleven-o’clock party suppers, with their 
indispensable bowls of hot stewed oysters. 


Home Cooking and Brewing 


She took pride in her homemade biscuits 
and cakes—her philpies, bops and zeph- 
yrinas, her bachelor’s pone, Sally Lunn 
and economy cakes, her marvelles, cymbals, 
jumbles, and journey—or johnny—cakes, 
and all the other fifty-odd varieties of cakes 
listed in the cookbook. She spent hours at 
her pickling and preserving, and in the 
manufacture of pastries and pies, custards, 
puddings, jellies and essences; she gave 
the final personal touches to her trifles and 
flummeries, her blanc manges, whip silla- 
bubs and floating islands. 

She knew how tomake currant wine, grape 
wine, cordials, shrubs and spice brandy; 
and, without reference to the recipe, she 
put a quart of French brandy and half a 
pint of rose or peach leaves into a jar, al- 
lowed them to steep together, then drew 
off the brandy, threw away the old leaves 
and added new until the brandy wasstrongly 
impregnated with the leaves, whereupon 
she turned off the brandy clear and used it 
to season cakes, puddings and mince pies. 
Or if it were ratafia, she soaked twelve hun- 
dred peach kernels in a gallon of brandy for 
several months, and then poured off the 
brandy, adding toit one quart of Frontignac 
wine, one quart of strong hyson tea, one 
pint of orange-flower water and three pounds 
of sugar. 

Or perhaps she would be making hop 
beer, in which case her book told her to 
‘put to six ounces of hops five quarts of 
water and boil three hours; then strain off 
the liquor and put to the hops four quarts 
more of water and a teacupful of ginger, and 
boil the hops three hours longer. Strain, 
and mix it with the rest of the liquor, and 
stir in a couple of quarts of molasses. Take 
about half a pound of bread and brown it 
very slowly. When very brown and dry, 
put it in the liquor to enrich the beer. 
When the hop liquor cools, add a pint of 
new yeast that has no salt in it. Keep the 
beer covered in a temperate situation until 


January | 


it has ceased fermenting, whigh | | 
tained by the subsiding of the frot| 
it off carefully into a beer keg or 
The beer should not be corked very 
it will burst the bottles.” 

And when there was a wedding. 
twenty pounds of butter, twen 
of sugar, forty pounds of raisins 
pounds of currants, twelve pounc 
rons, twenty pounds of flour, twe 
megs, twenty glasses of wine, 
glasses of brandy, two hundred ¢ 
cinnamon, mace and cloves, . 
wedding cake, 

On her honeymoon she proia 
to the Cataract House at Ne 
which case, in 1841 she was 
“this is the season when cit 
strangers and young married fj 
getting ready to visit the great 
Niagara. Most of the pleasure oj 
lightful jaunt is lost by not know 
select the route so as to secure ( 
comfort and variety of prospect. | 

“Proceed direct, after you 
Albany, to Syracuse by railroad, © 
occupy but eight hours. At Syrac 
the packet boats—by way of re 
car travel—from Syracuse to Osw 
most beautiful scenery will 7 


selection, and in five hours 
Oswego. Here embark on board | 
the splendid steamboats, United | 
St. Lawrence—floating palaces. Aft 
tiful repast and a sound sleep, at 
the morning you will find you 
freshed, at Lewiston on the Niaga 
where there is a railroad and con 
cars waiting to convey you to 
Falls to breakfast. Thus, witha 
delay, or any of the usual perp 

dent to travel, you arrive at th 
twenty-four hours after you leayil 
and without the least fatigue.” 


Travel de Luxe 


And from New York to Albi 
might, in summer, go up the Hik 
boat, and then travel by the Red }} 
of coaches. Or she might go by) 
New Haven, then by rail to Hartfe 
by stage to ‘Springfield, then by 1l 
to Greenbush, and finally ferry ! 
Albany. Or she might prefer tol 
boat to Bridgeport, and then pi} 
Greenbush by the New York an 
tonie Railroad—in cars that re 
small omnibuses, separate ones| 
ladies and gentlemen, with cross} 
and a narrow corridor up the cent 
middle of which they kept the 
winter—trundling along the sing 
crossing turnpikes under wooden £ 
which was painted “‘When the |i 
look out for the locomotive.” In} 
remainder of the journey to Bul 
easier already, as it was possible) 
the way by rail for ten dollars, 14 
six changes of cars in twenty-five| 

If she went visiting, in the v 
’40’s, to Boston, for instance, shél 
by boat, rail and stage from Nev 
Springfield, and thence by rail te 
tination, or by boat and rail via Pri 
A journey from New York to Phi 
by rail and over two ferries re 
hours. In fourteen hours, with a/ 
wait in Philadelphia, she could re: 
more. Richmond was thirty-s| 
Charleston eighty-eight hours an 
one hundred and sixty-three hou! 
from New York. A trip to New C 
way of the ‘‘West”’ consumed tw\ 
and twenty hours—New York to ]| 
byrail, fourteen hours; Baltim 
bus by rail, and Columbus to 
mail chariot over the Cumberla 
forty-four hours; Wheeling to. 
side by ferry, and thence to Cin 
Columbus, fifty-nine hours, in¢ 
stops of six hours each; 
Louisville by boat, twelve hour 
ville to Natchez by boat, one Ne 
forty-nine hours; Natchez to Ne 
by boat, thirty hours. 

One could ride in the great 
River steamboats, which were at 
of their prosperity in this dee’ 
hundred and fifty of them in 18 
senting a value of more than sevé 
dollars. In the Yorktown, perh 
her twenty-eight-foot wheels, 
boilers and her forty private ca 
in the J. M. White with her wh 
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ck and her record-breaking run_ of 
days, twenty-three hours and nine 
yes from New Orleans to St. Louis— 
+ along the river with the boilers at 
‘¢heat from the pine-and-resin fuel, to 
t other packet to the landing. Or, on 
‘¢io River, in the Messenger, in a tiny 
‘90m opening onto the ladies’ cabin, 
aible at the stern ‘‘ because the steam- 
jzenerally blew up forward.” 

thing but a long, black, ugly roof,” 
. Dickens saw it, “covered with 
out feathery sparks, above which 
xetwo iron chimneys and a hoarse es- 
dalve, and a glass steerage house. . . . 
/, there is one long, narrow cabin the 
length of the boat, from which the 
4oms open on both sides. A small 
+1 of it at the stern is partitioned off 
t ladies, and the bar is at the opposite 
re. There is a long table down the 
t/ and at either end a stove. The 
ig apparatus is forward on the 
a se. At each’’—of the meals— 
¢ are a great many small dishes and 
te upon the table with very little in 
nm so there is seldom really more than 
, except for those who fancy slices of 
tot, shreds of dried beef, complicated 
a/lements of yellow pickle, maize, In- 
niorn, apple sauce and pumpkin.” 

f/e had occasion to go from Harrisburg 
sburgh, she traveled in a canal boat, 
rge,” according to Mr. Dickens, 
it; 2 little house in it, viewed from the 
si, and a caravan at a fair, viewed 
mvithin—the gentlemen being accom- 
died as the spectators usually are in 
(those locomotive museums, and the 
iebeing partitioned off by a red cur- 
1. There were three horses to draw the 
gand a very small deck space in which 
ryne contrived to “lie down nearly 
when the helmsman cried ‘Low 
ic!” The low-ceilinged cabin con- 
¢a stove, a row of little tables down 
hides, and some thirty male passen- 
3. In either side of the cabin there were 
econg tiers of suspended shelves, with 
* and a blanket apiece, for which the 
uints drew lots at nightfall. ‘“‘As to 
‘ies, they were already abed, behind 
| eurtain, though, as every cough or 
7 or whisper behind the curtain was 
fély audible before it, we had still a 
ly onsciousness of their society. . . 
ht long, and every night, on this 
althere was a perfect storm and tem- 
‘spitting.’ 

'e was a tin ladle chained to the 
vith which ‘‘those who cared about 


ps 


rt it into a similarly captive tin basin. 

was also a jack towel, and in the bar 
rand a public comb and brush. For 
ist, dinner and supper there were 
‘ffee, bread, butter, salmon, shad, 
teak, potatoes, pickles, ham, chops, 
kiudding and sausages. 


Apostrophe to Saratoga 


ae foot of the mountains the canal 
{ and passengers were conveyed 
sby “land carriage,’’ on the Portage 
vy. “There are ten. inclined planes,’ 
\ckens found; ‘‘five ascending and 
cseending; the carriages are dragged 
‘former, and let slowly down the 
dy means of stationary engines; the 
Datively level spaces between being 
ed sometimes by. horse and some- 
sy engine power. . Occasion- 
e rails are laid upon the extreme 
ef a giddy precipice.” 7 
they were enormously and justly 
(of it, and traveled by the thousand 


‘e summertime, unless the Virginia 
Claimed her—the Warm and the 
and Gray Sulphur—she went with 
vole family to a watering place—to 
tiket and to the Ocean House at 
it, to Ballston Spa and Sharon 
, to stay at the Pavilion House in 
Jost exclusive summer resort in the 

it’, and to Saratoga. 
py utiful Saratoga! Cradle of fashion 
Urigue! Rendezvous of lacqueys and 
ei! Seraglio of the prutient aristoc- 
Realm of a hundred queens! Here 
wild groves and here amid thy 
lls poets would love to live and die.” 
848 the correspondent of the New 
lerald described it. “The amuse- 
an which visitors indulge with great 
4/0n are riding, walking, bowling at 
Ps, gunning, yachting, angling, dan- 
te and tierce, billiards, whist and 
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match-making, all very interesting and 
innocent. The ladies occasionally have a 
game at battledore, and the children trun- 
dle their hoops in the beautiful courtyard 
of the United States Hotel.” 

The great gathering place for those who 
were not quite prominent enough socially 
to feel at their ease at the Congress Hall, 
and who did not care for the quieter atmos- 
phere of the Union Hall; where every 
‘Thursday evening there was a hop and 
every Friday evening a ball, and every other 
evening except Sunday a dance in the 
drawing-rooms; and whose inmates spent 
the day in drinking the Congress Spring 
water and propelling themselves in a hand 
ear around the circular railway from sun- 
rise until seven; breakfasting from eight 
until ten; visiting the Hamilton and Flat 
Rock Springs, and walking, riding and driv- 
ing from ten until two; dining, noisily and 
hurriedly, from two until four; gossiping 
on the piazzas all the rest of the afternoon; 
taking tea at seven; and then dancing, and 
watching the conjuror or the ventrilo- 
quist or the players, and making love in the 
moonlit gardens until bedtime. 

All for two dollars a day! 


Census of the Make-Up Shelf 


On his first rising, one learns from 
Madame Celnart, the correct dress for a 
gentleman was a cap of cotton or silk, a 
morning gown, or a vest with sleeves. “For 
a lady, a small muslin cap, a camisole, or 
common robe. It is well,” she adds, “that 
a half corset should precede the full corset, 
for it is bad taste for a lady not to be laced 
at all. The hair papers, which cannot be 
removed on rising, because the hair would 
not keep in curl till evening, should be con- 
cealed under a bandeau of lace.’ She 
probably soaked, it in Doctor Roley’s 
Brazilian hair-curling liquid and washed it 
in Guerlain’s lustral water, while her hus- 
band was treating himself with Rowland’s 
essence of Tyre or Jones’ oil of coral Cir- 
cassia and anointing his locks with bear’s 
grease, bull’s marrow or Makassar oil, 
balm of Columbia, bandoline, cream of 
lilies or pomatum in brown, black and 
auburn sticks. 

And while he was shaving with Lu- 
bin’s almond paste or Ring’s verbena or 
Henry’s Chinese cream, she performed her 
ablutions with Brown’s Windsor and im- 
proved her complexion with esprit de 
cédrat, eau de Botot or sirop de Boubie, 
with blane de neige and citromane, or, if 
necessary, with Micheaux’s freckle wash. 
They both cleaned their teeth with Pelle- 
tier’s odontine and elixir, or with orris tooth 
paste, after which he was ready for a sniff 
of Old West India bay water, while she 
sprinkled herself with her favorite perfume 
or extract—bergamot, frangipane or pa- 
tchouli; caprice de la mode, bouquet de 
Victoria, Portugal water or honey amber; 
chypre, moussaline, reseda or muguet; all 
the compounds of cinnamon, lard, sassa- 
fras and calamus; cashew, fennel and 
coriander, ambergris, musk, civet and 
spermaceti; daffodil, heliotrope, orange 
and mignonette; rosemary, rue and thyme; 
camomile, melilot, juniper, marjoram, 
lavender, tansy, vervain and mugwort, 
storax, labdanum and mastic, which her 
druggist was always preparing for her. 

And then for a while they were through 
with the cut-glass jars and bottles, and put 
them back with the Preston salts and the 
carmine lip salves and the clove anodyne, 
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with the pearl powder, the attar of roses 
and the spirits of vinegar, and with the 
corn rubbers and tongue scrapers. 

And when at last they appeared, ready 
for the street, he would be wearing a high- 
collared coat, a short-waisted, roll-collared 
waistcoat, tight-fitting trousers strapped 
under the foot—or, later in the decade, 
very wide ones in broad plaids—a stylish 
chapeau of beaver and a smart black silk 
cravat tied in intricate knots around his 
high, stiff white shirt collar. Her front 
hair would be in long ringlets or in braided 
bands, and her back hair coiled up in 
braided figures of eight, under a bonnet of 
pale pink satin, perhaps, with a crown 
trimmed with ribbon descending low in 
front on the right side, where it was caught 
with aloe and velvet leaves, finished off 
with a band of ribbon in the center of the 
curtain; or a drawn capote of sulphur- 
colored crépe trimmed with lilac ribbons, 
ornamented with a plume of white willow 
feathers drooping to the left side; her hands 
in long black silk mittens with velvet cuffs; 
and her dress—depending on the hat—of 
satin, possibly, faced with velvet cut in 
rounded points, the body high up to the 


throat, where it was finished by a velvet 


collar, the sleeves tight and ornamented at 
the top with velvet epaulets; or of peau de 
sote trimmed with broad tucks on the bias, 
headed with narrow fringes to match the 
dress, with a small collar cut in waves and 
edged with piping, and a scarf of green 
velvet piped in small Vandykes of violet 
satin. 

If there were children along, the boys 
would be in short jackets, with the hair 
parted well on one side; and the little girls 
would have theirs brushed straight back 
and kept in place by springs of steel covered 
with velvet, most of it hidden, in any case, 
by a coal-scuttle bonnet, and under their 
very full little dresses they would be wear- 
ing pantalets of cambric muslin edged with 
needlework. | 


A Lady of Fashion 


The wardrobe of a lady of fashion of that 
period took up a great deal of room in her 
closets. The gentlemen were bad enough, 
with their high hats and great surtouts and 
fancy waistcoats and Bliichers and Welling- 
tons, and drawers full of cravats and stocks 
and neck-cloth irons; but a chapeau of 
pale blue velvet with a fulling of lace on 
the inside descending in long lappets and 
decorated with saule plumes, and bonnets of 
drawn lace surmounted by wreaths of roses, 
and white velvet turbans for the theater, 
fringed with gold—these could not be 
pushed carelessly back on the shelf; and 
her full-flounced dresses in contrasting 
baréges, grenadines and silks—fawn over 
pale blue glacé, stone-colored damask over 
violet; her mousselines and tarlatans and 
jaconets, lawns, cambrics and printed mus- 
lins—these must be hung with care on her 
hooks. And then space must be found for 
her velvet, satin, brocade and embroidered 
merino pelisses; for her voluminous cash- 
mere, moiré and lace-trimmed India muslin 
capes; for her pelerines and cardinals of 
velvet and watered silk, which must never 
be of the same material as her dress. And 
her bureau was filled with fine cambric 
handkerchiefs, with innumerable pairs of 
white kid gloves trimmed with quillings of 
satin ribbon with floating ends, with saule 
and marabou feathers for her hair, and with 
delicate Brussels and Honiton lace. 
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In summer, too, what a collection of 
boxes she was obliged to take with her to 
Saratoga—her white peau-de-soie hats 
trimmed with green ribbons and lilac 
branches, her paille-de-riz bonnets with the 
deep ear-confining brims, all the fashion- 
able Gimp, Leghorn, Coburg and Jenny 
Lind models of her day; her parasols of 
shot silk, with the fringeless colored bor- 
ders lined with white Florence; her cambric 
and muslin dresses with the small bishop 
sleeves; and her countless needlework 
chemisettes. 

*And her riding habit, with all its acces- 
sories, in which she must have looked sur- 
passingly bewitching. The hair first drawn 
up closely, leaving a single tress in front of 
the ear, or in ‘‘gently flowing curls which 
are more piquant and becoming.” A plain 
black military cloth cap confined under the 
chin by a ribband, or an Oakford pattern 
Spanish hat, with a green veil “‘to preserve 
the complexion in the hot sun and open 
air’’—the fragile white complexion of the 
’40’s. Buff kid gloves from Beebe & Costar, 
and plain linen wristlets turned back over 
the cuffs. Showy buttons, but not too 
large, of gold preferably, or jet or glass. 
A chemisette of linen or fine muslin, with 
the collar turned down over a checked 
silk necktie, ornamented with lace ruffles 
“graced with a small breastpin” or three 
plain studs. 


Clothes of the Forties 


Then the habit itself—of royal blue, 
rifle green or blue-black broadcloth or 
cashmere—‘“‘the bodice always plain be- 
hind, fitting tight to the bust and connect- 
ing in front with buttons and buttonholes. 
The skirt very full, considerably longer than 
the skirt of walking dresses, with the slash 
in front of the left hip. The sleeves tight 
and plain, the cuffs without ornament. The 
collar of velvet, open halfway down the 


ust. 

“The bodice fastened with nine buttons, 
and a row of fifteen placed on each side, 
curving to the shape. The vest always of 
some light fabric, usually buff cassimere 
owing to the rich contrast that color makes 
with gold buttons, of which a row of fif- 
teen is worn on the vest. The flaps of the 
vest attached to the bodice on the under 
side at the seams, and a separate rolling 
collar.” 

And a riding crop, and a groom to hold 
her horse, and a footman to hold her foot. 

But it was probably in the evening, after 
all, at soirées and balls, that she was at 
her loveliest. With her hair dressed with 
roses and birds of paradise; ornamented 
with diamond-headed arrows or strings 
of coral, or a little toque festooned with 
pearls, and a high-backed comb; or with a 
rouleau of velvet wound in gold gimp, and 
two marabou feathers tipped with pink or 
silver dust on one side; or “in bandeaux, a 
little frizzed inside, and the back coiled up 
in thick rouleaux like cables, with two 
branches of the pink acacia drooping at 
each side of the face’”’; or again, “‘in bands, 
part of the back hair forming a braid and 
the remainder in ringlets falling at each 
side of the neck. A puffing of geranium 
ribbon intermixed with the back hair, and 
a rosette bow of the same placed immedi- 
ately below the left ear. Festoons of pearl 
depending from the braid at the back falling 
over the front of the hair.”’ 

She sometimes borrowed the festoons of 
pearls, but the hair coiled up in thick rou- 
leaux like cables was usually all her own. 

And then, perhaps, a dress of pink satin, 
the corsage “‘very much in the style of a 
corset, fitting the shape as tightly as possi- 
ble, with a long point and three seams in 
front. The corsage, heart-shaped, sloping 
downwards from the shoulders both at 
back and front. The sleeves tight and very 
short, and without shoulder straps, trimmed 
with two quillings of satin ribbon and a 
small bouquet of three feathers in front of 
each arm. The skirt ornamented with rows 
of the same bouquets of feathers, and a 
similar branch in front of the corsage.” 

Or a ball dress of white gros de Naples, 
“the corsage very low in the neck, tight to 
the bust and finished to a point with lace 
and a stomacher of the same. The sleeves 
very short and puffed, with a bouillon at 
the bottom. The skirt ornamented with 
rows of pearls and small bows and tassels.” 

And then she danced, in her feathers and 
pearls and tight-fitting corsage, and occa- 
sionally she fainted. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 
by Mr. Minnigerode. The second will appear in an 
early issue. 
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DRAWN BY HANSON BOOTH 
for The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Manufacturers of Exide Batteries 


Be ready with one question 


EXIDE PRICES are from 
$16.65 up, according to size and 
geographical location. There is 
an Exide made for every car. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The one sensible question to ask when you 

have to buy a new battery is, “What will 
it cost me?” Not “What’s the price?” 
but “What will it cost me?” 

The cost of your battery before you get 
through with it—or, before it gets through 
with you—depends on three things: (1) 
The price. (2) How long it lasts. (3) What 
you have to pay for repairs to Keep it on 
the job. 


Even in the years when Exide sold ata 
higher price, it was recognized by ex- 
perienced drivers as the most economical, 
because of its very long service and its 
freedom from repairs. 


Now, with the price as low as others and 
the quality as high as ever, an Exide 
Battery is an economy that no automo- 
bile owner can afford to ignore. 


TuerE are Exide Service Stations all over the country, 
where you can get a new Exide for your car or competent 
repair work on any make of battery. Exide Service Stations 
as well as Radio Dealers sell Exide Radio Batteries. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 
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“On the many occasions 
I have enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of The Waldorf, 
I have been the recipient 
of unfailing courtesy and’ 
perfect service. Its unique 
“| position in the life of New 
‘f} York and the high char- 
acter of its patrons have 
made the name of The 
Waldorf a household 
word in America and rep- 
resentative of all that is 
desirable in a great met- 
ropolitan Hotel.” 


7 igs pee ay 


HE dignity of its Fifth Avenue address, — 

the prestige of its remarkable hotel his- 
tory, the spacious comfort of a hotel built 
before large buildings had to be cramped into 
small quarters, and its quiet restful “pro- 
‘tective” atmosphere—are some of the reasons 
why the name and fame of The Waldorf- 
Astoria have travelled the entire world. 


Cho WaLdorf- Csloria 
Pee Avenue 979? anv 44° Streets. New York 


ROY CARRUTHERS. Managing Director 


The spirit of hospitality and service —for which The Waldorf-Astoria 
has achieved world-wide acclaim—extends to other great hotels under 
the management of 


BOOMER-—DU PONT PROPERTIES, INC. 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


The NEW WILLARD 


WASHINGTON 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


Marcus Samuel by name, set up a small 
curio shop in Houndsditch, in the heart of 
the East End of London, where so many of 
his coreligionists are segregated. The shop 
itself was a dark front room and the family 
lived in the rear. As is the case with most 
Jewish families, there were many children. 
One of them was named after his father. In 
fact, there has always been a Marcus Sam- 
uel in the line. 

One day the Samuel children went to 
Margate on a holiday. Romping on the 
beach, they saw their first shells. They car- 
ried a modest lunch in a small box. When 
the food had been disposed of they amused 
themselves by fastening shells on the empty 
box. They wereso pleased with their handi- 
work that they brought it home and showed 
it to the parents. It gave the elder Samuel 
an idea, for he began to manufacture shell- 
covered souvenir boxes and they became 
quite an item of trade in his little shop. 
He labeled them A Gift from Margate, 
A Souvenir of Bournemouth, or any one of 
the well-known British seaside resorts. 
Soon these boxes appeared in shops up and 
down the seacoast. It meant that with 
Father Samuel business was increasing. 

The cramped shop in Houndsditch ex- 
panded until its line of goods included 
shells from all parts of the world. The 
name Samuel grew to be synonymous with 
conchology. Meanwhile the firm of M 
Samuel & Co. was started and larger quar- 
ters secured. The concern soon reached 
the point where it had buyers in the Far 
East collecting mother of pearl, Japanese 
curios and copra, which is part of the coco- 
nut.. By the time that the present Marcus 
Samuel—that is, Lord Bearsted—entered 
the firm it was international in scope, with 
branches in the Dutch East Indies and 
elsewhere, had carried on important finan- 
cial transactions with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and become a merchandiser in oil. 

With oil, Marcus Samuel found the 
agency that was to make him a power. As 
international merchant he had begun to 
buy and sell refined oil on a considerable 
scale. When the Standard Oil Company 
got its hooks into the Far Eastern field he 
found it increasingly difficult to carry on. 
The American oil was being sold so cheaply 
that Samuel reached the point where he 
had to produce his own or get some other 
line. He soon found a way out. 


The First Oil Tanker 


Toward the close of the ’80’s J. H. Men- 
ten, a Dutchman, obtained an oil-and-coal 
concession near the mouth of the Mahakan 
River in Borneo. He lacked capital to de- 
velop the area and sought the assistance of 
Marcus Samuel. In this concession Samuel 
found precisely what he was looking for, 
because it afforded the opportunity to get 
oil. Heformed the Dutch Indies Industrial 
and Trading Company under a Dutch 
charter. In this undertaking, the first of 
the many that were to fly the Samuel flag, 
the family got the support of the Roth- 
schilds, who henceforth were identified with 
its constantly expanding scheme of opera- 
tions. 

The original Menten concession was en- 
larged until Samuel and his associates had 
the exploitation rights for an area of over 
500 square miles. A well was put down and 
before long the field was one of the most im- 
portant in the Dutch Indies. In passing, it 
is interesting to note that from this field 
came toluene, a by-product which formed 
the base of one of the most powerful ex- 
plosives used by the Allies during the World 
War. 

Marcus Samuel now had his own oil sup- 
ply, which enabled him to compete not 
only with the Standard Oil Company but 
with the Royal Dutch. His firm was se- 
curely established both as producer and 
trader, so he turned to the branch of the 
industry which he knew would be pivotal. 
That branch was transportation. Here he 
was to register his first conspicuous 
achievement. 

Although the oil industry in one form or 
another had spread to nearly every civilized 
section of the world, the crude product, as 
well as the by-products, had to be trans- 
ported overseas in barrels. This contrib- 
uted greatly to the overhead cost and to 
waste. The barrel itself figured as 20 per 
cent of the weight for each unit. This left 
only 80 per cent for oil. In addition there 


was always much leakage in transit, and as. 
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a further charge the barrels hadi 
hauled back empty to the source of D 
A more compact and efficient age y 
transport became necessary. ii 

In 1884 W. A. Riedemann, an inf 
German oil shipper, conceived the 
using the water tank of the Androry 
3000-ton clipper ship under charter 
as an oil container. It proved so su» 
that he asked himself the question, 
not construct a ship and use the sic 
to hold oil?”’ | 

The following year he planned, aj 
constructed at Newcastle-upon-Ty, 
first oil tanker ever launched. | 
called the Gluckauf. Unfortunaty 


pioneer American tanker was built 
for the Standard Oil Company. 
The development of the tanker ¢; 
a psychological moment for M. Say 
Co. The firm was concentrating mb 
more on oil merchandising and the ey 
of petroleum and petroleum produc 
turned to the new type of ship as y 
able improvement. In 1892 it by 
launched the Murex, the first tank sg 
to voyage through the Suez Canali 
cargo of bulk oil. This began the} 
tion of what is today the vast Shi 
operating on every sea. 
All the while the general Samudil ’ 
tion was acquiring or absorbing sul 
oil concerns. In 1897 the Shell Tr; 
Trading Company was. formed tos 
what had become a world-wide bj 
For sentimental reasons, Marcus 
called it the Shell because of the ear} 
ciation of his forbears with shells. | 


Centralized Controt_ 


We can now get back to Dek 
whom we left installed as gener 
manager of the Royal Dutch at Sinj 
You will recall that in his first confi! 
the Standard Oil Company he had 


tankers he saw his chance to overco! 
handicap. He entered into an arran} 


grew the network of ramified Royal 
Shell connections that is one of the it 
of the business world. | 

With a supply of oil near at hai, 
with the Shell ships to haul it, Det 


perfected its overseas retail-sales 41 
China was a rich prize and the bate 
long and hard. Each side lost in % 
and no one was sorry when a truce} 
ranged which divided the field. __ 
Just about this time Deterding c | 
The Hague, where the headquarter) 
Royal Dutch is located, that in h’ 
ment the sales policy of the orgali 
should be directed from the homi) 
Although Kessler, who was then 4 
managing director of the organizat! 
not agree, he instructed Deterding té 
to Holland while he went out to the! 
look over the situation. | 
Upon his return he said to De% 
“You are right. Henceforth thei 
Dutch must be directed from Hollif 


Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Calcutta, $ 
Madras, Bombay, Bangkok, Am’ 
Fu-chau. The advice was heeded. 1 
procedure he was acting under what 
ways been one of his cardinal rules 
summed up in the sentence: “If you 
product to sell, keep an abundant sw 
it on hand so that you can dispo) 
when people want it.” 
Here you have the keynote of th? 
of the future Royal Dutch-Shell ed 
It never left supply to chance. You! 
immense storage tanks at ever’ 
throughout the world and a vigilant! 
keeps them filled. 
The moment Deterding got into € 
dle, so to speak, as head of the Royz 
. (Continued .on Pagel 


(Continued from Page 114) 
then he was advancing to a dictator- 


oil. 
o 1906 the Standard Oil Company 
tilly had the German oil trade bottled 
e more proper phrase perhaps would 
ed up,” because much of the product 
e| cases. It sold about 80,000 tons of 
i) there every twelvemonth, which 
ig item in those days. 
sding decided to enter the German 
id to concentrate at Diisseldorf, 
e had the Rhine as a waterway, and 
at density of population which he 
aimed to reach. He engaged the 
1 rergetic German that he could find 
ti] him to start selling oil. When the 
ylied that the Standard Oil Company 
¢ the desirable contracts, Deterding 
id, “Then it is your job to get some 
ji. Make contracts at any price.” 
you have another Deterding trait. 
eis breaking into a new field prices 
e incidents. Once established, he 
that he can take care of himself. 
‘loved to be the case in Germany. 
long the Royal Dutch had cut so 
li:into the Standard business there 
| in China, the field was divided. 
ys in 1910 that the real era of Dutch- 
rid expansion began with the entry 
‘ussia, which had become, after the 
States, the greatest petroleum- 
ng area. The principal field is the 
ion on the Caspian Sea. Prior to 
rid War the output of these fields 
mated 72,000,000 barrels a year, or 
cent of the then total production. 
oil pioneers in Russia were the 
sons of Emmanuel Nobel, the per- 
wf the torpedo. One of the boys, 
was a famous chemist and manu- 
* of nitroglycerin and dynamite. A 
irony of modern life is that this 
ho made a huge fortune in explo- 
jeit the greater part of it as an 
yient for the propagation of peace 
t| suppression of armies. This, how- 
jin passing. 
Vs brother Robert was the first 
to build a successful pipe line after 
ican fashion in the Baku field and 
t real father of modern oil develop- 
‘that one-time land of the Romanofts. 
it became a tremendous factor in the 
life of the empire. Its intelligence 
jwas so efficient that there was a 
throughout the land that three 
ster an oil proposition was made to 
erial government, no matter how 
t), a copy was to be found on Robert 


The Cowdray Interests 


s2 had such vast oil potentialities 
oes sought to annex them. Al- 
(ithe Standard Oil Company has 
‘\roduced in Russia—it now has a 

agreement with the Nobels for 
eration at Baku at that uncertain 
en the Soviet government becomes 
I) reasonable, and condescends to 
ore of so-called capitalistic en- 
-the company was a successful dis- 
i of petroleum products there prior 


concerns us here—for it is the link 
teh-Shell—is the original penetra- 
ie Rothschilds into Russia as rivals 
®Nobels. They—the Rothschilds— 
d various companies at Baku not 
| production in that area but for 
‘ton throughout Russia. There is 
of going into the various agencies 
_ Save that in 1910 the Royal 
ell began to acquire these Roth- 
assian interests. They also obtained 
ig properties at Grosny, the second 
tiussian oil field, which is 150 miles 
aku. When the Soviet rule began 
(he Royal Dutch-Shell combine had 
Verests at Baku, but even more ex- 
(mes at Grosny. With this oil they 
plied part of German and North 
nmarkets. The Rumanian oil was 
ed in Italy, where Deterding had 
ed a big trade. 
)resent status of Russian oil is so 
t, to quote the Southern negro 
n, “nobody knows where he is at.” 
‘)xt article an attempt will be made 
)n the entire situation as it exists 
}-tion with the recent attempts by 
Americans to get into Baku and 
‘a8, Including Saghalin. 
2ars after its invasion of Russia the 
1 combine dropped its anchor, 
into the oil preserves of the 
rld for the first time. Mexico was 
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the first scene of operations. The Petroleum 
Maatschappij La Corona—the La Corona 
Petroleum Company—was organized at The 
Hague and became the holding company 
of the shares of a Mexican corporation— 
Ia Corona Compafiia Mexicana—which had 
to be organized under the Mexican laws. 
Rights were secured for 220,000 acres, pipe 
lines set down and a refinery constructed 
with an intake capacity of 45,000 barrels 
a day. 

The principal contenders with the Dutch- 
Shell exploitation of Mexico were two oil 
barons—Lord Cowdray, the Britisher, and 
Edward L. Doheny, the American. De- 
terding, whose middle name is merger, 
now sought to acquire the interests of his 
rivals. Doheny stood pat, but in 1919 
the immense Cowdray concessions, incor- 
porated as the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, 
passed into the control of the Dutch-Shell 
group. Some idea of the immensity of this 
transaction may be gained when I say that 
Cowdray’s concession covered the whole of 
the five states of Vera Cruz, Tabasco, 
Chiapas, San Luis Potosi and Tamaulipas, 
and included the lease on an area of 1,900,- 
000 acres of oil land. With it went valuable 
properties in the cities of Mexico and 
Tampico, 400 miles of pipe line, steel tank- 
age with a capacity of 12,000,000 barrels, 
and sales depots and installations for the 
domestic trade throughout the republic. 

In connection with the Royal Dutch- 
Shell-Cowdray deal is an interesting disclos- 
ure. Forsome years the British Government 
has maintained that it had no interest 
whatever in the big Dutch combine. The 
further contention was made by the com- 
bine itself that its real nationalistic leanings 
were towards the Netherlands kingdom. 
Now for the sequel. 


Operations in Egypt and Trinidad 


When it became known that Lord Cow- 
dray was becoming weary of his Mexican 
interests, one of the most powerful of Amer- 
ican oil groups made an offer for them. 
Cowdray, who has always been friendly to 
Americans, wanted to accept it. The Brit- 
ish Government—which had to be consulted 
because oil is an imperial asset—declined to 
sanction the sale on the ground that it could 
only be made to a British firm. When the 
Dutch-Shell offer came along it was accepted 
“in the best interests of the empire,” to 
quote the words of a high British official in 
discussing the transaction. You do not 
need a diagram to indicate where the British 
interest lies. 

This probably accounts for the ease with 
which Deterding was able to get his hooks 
into Egypt—a British preserve—where the 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, Inc., was formed 
to take over Red Sea Oilfields. A refinery 
was started at Suez. In all transactions 
involving British territory the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Company has invariably been 
the intermediary and assumed control. Be- 
ing the British member of the family, it can 
exercise all the privileges of its nationality. 

The same system was followed in Trini- 
dad, another British closed oil corporation, 
as it were. Here the United British Oilfields 
of Trinidad was organized to acquire the 
Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. I cite the opera- 
tions in Egypt and Trinidad to show the 
immense advantage that accrues to the 
Dutch combine by having both the British 
and the Dutch flags for penetration purposes. 

I have already told how Deterding estab- 
lished himself in Germany. The contest 
with the Standard Oil was for distribution 
of the refined product only. The spring of 
1914 therefore recorded the creation of an 
Anglo-Dutch-German group, with the De- 
terding allied interests and the Deutsche 
Bank as partners in production. Deterding 
had been associated with the great German 
banking institution for some time, because 
he had forced an entrance into the original 
Turkish Petroleum Company, which had 
the concession for Mesopotamia. In the 
reorganization prior to the outbreak of the 
World War he got a 25 per cent interest. 
At the distribution of oil spoils at the San 
Remo conference in 1920, where the French 
bagged the German interest, he retained his 
quarter share. This means that Dutch-Shell 


has its fingers in those rich Mosul-Bagdad 
fields. 

The war momentarily checked thealliance 
between the Dutch and the German oil in- 
terests, but last June they were renewed 
when Deterding started a movement to 
combine with the Deutsche Eraoel-Aktien 
Geseilschaft, which owns and _ operates, 
either directly or through subsidiaries, the 
major section of the oil-producing territory 
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Keep All the Profit It Earns 


If you are connected with a business of any kind—manufacturing, retail, 
wholesale or professional—and want to speed up sales, reduce expenses 
or increase profits—accept this offer. If you are interested in a church, a 
lodge or a school and want to inject new life and new enthusiasm into 
meetings and build up a bigger attendance—then mail the coupon. 


We want 2,000 new people to find out by actual, personal use how much 
money can be earned and saved by the Rotospeed method. And to 
these 2,000 people we now offer the complete Rotospeed equipment and 
service for 10 days without a cent of cost and without obligation. 


Speed Up Your Business With A 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Without the use of type or cuts, with- 
out the services of an experienced 
operator, without trouble, without 
delay, without muss, a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator prints clean-cut, 
attractive form letters, folders, cir- 
culars, price lists, menus and bulle- 
tins in any quantity from twenty to 
a thousand copies, and on any sized 
paper from a 3 x 5-inch card to an 
812x 16-inch sheet. It prints beauti- 
ful line illustrations. It will print a 
complete typewritten bulletin with 


striking headlines, good pictures, 
well-displayed prices and facsimile 
signatures, all in one operation, at a 
cost that is practically nothing. 


And now we want to give you a 
Rotospeed for10 days, fully equipped, 
including ink, stencil paper and all 
supplies for immediate work. You 
can use it as if you owned it. Re- 
gardless of how much profit it earns 
for you, you will be under no obliga- 
tion to buy it. 


We Will Supply You 
With Valuable Money-Making Ideas 


We will include with the Rotospeed 
a portfolio of ideas that apply specif- 
ically to your business. We will sup- 
ply you with ideas that doubled a 
merchant’s business in 4 months; 
ideas that enabled a manufacturer to 
increase his sales $25,000 when sales 
were hardest to get; ideas that 
helped. a retailer to increase cash 
sales 86% in three weeks and made a 
gain of 47% for another in 40 days; 
ideas that earned one user more than 


six times the entire cost of the Roto- 
speed in two days. We will send you 
selections from more than 1,000 
money-making, money-saving let- 
ters, circulars, bulletins and forms— 
hundreds of attractive illustrations 
and several unusual types of letter- 
ing. In addition, we will offer the 
personal service of Mr. Ed. Thomp- 
son, to help you in making the 
Rotospeed profitable and valuable 
to you. 


If You Decide To Keep It 
The Total Cost Is Only $48.50 


With the Rotospeed machine and 
service in your office you can secure 
immediate results. You can get out 
attractive literature, compelling cir- 
culars, collection letters, bulletins 
and folders. In a day’s time you will 
find the Rotospeed a business-getter, 
a money-maker and a time-saver. 
And at the end of ten days you can 
make up your mind whether you 
want to keep it or not. If you do 


Just Mail The Coupon 


Remember that the Rotospeed machine and the Rotospeed plan 
have earned hundreds—even thousands—of dollars for others 
You are risking nothing. Write / 
Indicate whether you 7 
want us to ship the machine and service at once—on 


in lines similar to yours. 
now. Simply mail the coupon. 


not, the trial will have cost you 
nothing. If you do, the entire equip- 
ment, including the machine and the 
service, will cost you only $48.50. 
There are no higher priced models— 
and no additional equipment to buy. 
This price includes everything needed 
for all kinds of duplicating work— 
typewritten, handwritten, drawn or 
ruled. 


only or the 


ays FREE 
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¢ 

Indicate by a check mark 
whether you want samples 
equipped 
Rotospeed on free trial. 

¢ The Rotospeed Co., 
4 Dept. J-5, Dayton, Ohio. 


10 days’ free trial, or furnish you with booklet, Copies Please, send ne complete Roto- 
Fi speec machine an ree equip- 
samples and further details of our offer. 7 ment. After 10 days’ trial I will pay 
7 $48.50 or return the machine, 
4 ( Please send me samples of work, booklet 
and details of your free trial offer. This does 
THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY Z not obligate me in any way. 


Dept. J-5, 


Dayton, Chio. 


7 Name. 


7 
7 Address 
7 Kind of Business 
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Holes in a Hurry! 


There’s a breakdown in the shop—permanent or 
emergency repairs must be made at once. 


A rush call for holes—time and money will be saved 


‘by drilling right on the spot. 


A “Van Dorn” Portable Electric Drill will do the 
work and make it unnecessary to take the job to a 
stationary drill. 


No plant is too small to find a “Van Dorn” Electric 
Drill a profitable investment for the Repair and Main- 
tenance Department. 


For over twenty years, in thousands of plants, “Van 
Dorn” Electric Tools have been more than paying 
their way. Will you cash in on this experience? A 
“Van Dorn” man will show you how—send for him 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and 
Grinding Machines, Etc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factory Representatives 


Boston Detroit Richmond 

Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 

Chattanooga Milwaukee St. Paul 

Chicago Montreal San Francisco 

Cincinnati New York City Seattle 

Denver Philadelphia Toronto 
Pittsburgh 
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ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


of Germany, most of which is in Hanover. 
The German concern controls four large 
refineries and several candle factories. Con- 
siderable mineral oil is produced in Germany 
by treating lignite, the so-called brown coal. 
The Deutsche Erdoel-Aktien Gesellschaft is 
the most important factor in this industry. 

It was natural that the Dutch-Shell com- 
bine should make its appearance in the 
American field. Here we reach the point 
in its astonishing advance when for the first 
time it ran afoul of a government. This 
Government was our own. Moreover, 
Deterding’s persistent penetration caused 
Uncle Sam to bestir himself for the first 
time in an effort to conserve his oil domain 
and to protect his nationals in petroleum 
fields abroad. 

The story of the Dutch-Shell activities 
in the United States is almost as compli- 
cated as the structure of the whole group 
itself, for it is the old story of absorption 
and consolidation of groups of companies. 
One of the first producing companies to be 
organized was the Roxana Petroleum Cor- 
poration, which acquired, among other 
things, leases on public oil lands in Okla- 
homa. This started the trouble, because 
it was just about this time that Americans, 
realizing the need of foreign production as 
insurance against the rapid exhaustion of 
their own supply, started to prospect in 
alien lands. In the Dutch Indies they 
encountered a law restricting oil concessions 
to Dutch subjects or Dutch companies. 

The American oil men therefore said, 
“Tf the Dutch exclude us from their colonies 
they have no right to exploit our public 
lands.”’ 

In consequence Congress modified its 
historic policy in 1920 by enacting the 
Mineral Leasing Law for public lands, which 
forbids the acquisition of properties by the 
nationals of any foreign country that denies 
reciprocity to Americans. The immediate 
result was the denial of applications for 
various petroleum leaseholds by the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. 

This incident led to an investigation of 
foreign ownership in the petroleum industry 
in the United States by the Federal Trade 
Commission under a Senate resolution. 
The investigation specified directed itself 
at the control of the Union Oil Company of 
Delaware, the Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia and the Shell Company of California, 
all of which had come, more or less, into the 
ken of the Deterding group. 

There is no need of going into all the 
ramifications of this investigation. It is 
embodied in a report of 152 pages. The 
vital fact to be disclosed is that the Dutch- 
Shell group effected a reorganization of its 
American properties so that they were all 
under American charter. Where public 
lands are exploited it is done by companies 
with a majority of Americans on the board 
of directors. 


Operations in the United States 


The Dutch combine now operates in the 
United States through two concerns. The 
most powerful is the Shell Union Oil Cor- 
poration, of which Deterding is president, 
and in which the combine has a 72 per cent 
stock ownership. It includes the Shell 
Company of California, the Roxana Petro- 
leum Corporation and the Ozark Pipe Line. 
Dutch-Shell also bought the Union Oil 
Company of Delaware, now dissolved, which 
included a 26 per cent holding in the stock 
of the Union Oil Company of California. 
The last-mentioned deal helped to instigate 
the Federal investigation, because it was 
believed that the Dutch had acquired con- 
trol of this California company. 

The second Dutch-Shell concern in the 
United States is the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company of Delaware, in which their owner- 
ship is 100 per cent. It includes the New 
Orleans Refining Company, the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company of New York, the 
Simplex Refining Company and threesteam- 
ship companies called respectively Pearl 
Shell, Silver Shell and Gold Shell. 

All these names, however, mean little. 
What the average American wants to know 
is the extent of the Dutch-Shell operations 
over here. First of all, they control 241,000 
acres of oil lands, 34,000 acres of which are 
proved acreage, with 2114 producing wells. 
These lands are located in California, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana, Texas and Wyom- 
ing. They have five refineries in California, 
Oklahoma and Missouri whose daily ca- 
pacity isnearly 70,000 barrels. In California 
752 miles of pipe line are operated. 

Thus from year to year Deterding has 
built up his world-wide chain of producing, 
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refining and transporting interest) 
the exception of Persia, he is in neaiy 
known petroleum area. In distrib} 
has reached the last word in efficir 
No organization surpasses the 
Shell interests in the completenes 
bunker system. It includes 120 
ten of which are in the United Stai 
organization has reached the point 
oil-burning steamer, leaving Ne 
City on a voyage around the we 
stopping at every port of conseq\ 
Europe, along the Mediterranear 
the East Indies, China, Japan, th 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, : 
coast of North America, and retv 
New York City through the Panam( 
ean replenish its fuel at a Duh 
storage tank wherever it calls. 
Now that the panorama of [jy 
achievement has been unfolded wi 
a close-up of the man himself. I \ 
him in London just before I went t 
in 1918 to make a study of German: 
tion there. Then, as now, thel 
capital was the real seat of his poy} 
Dutch were literally between t: 
and the deep blue sea. On one si 
had the ravening Hun, who was as 
all their food supplies, while on the ¢ 
the no less relentless sea, with its ¢ 
merciless submarines. The Allies hf 
a large portion of Dutch shipping) 
little country was in a ferment. | 
At that time Deterding was 01) 
advisers to the British Governnt 
was being used as a calming influerp 
countrymen, who were restless ul 
ship seizure. Although he wasj 
irked, he told me that “the shipyi 
dent was in the best interests of] 
Allied victory.” | 


r 


The Key to Paradise 


It was on this occasion that he 
the story of his life. I recall tha 
asked him to explain his formula ir 
up the Royal Dutch he said: 

“My whole idea has been to eré 
will. To crush a rival is to make ag 
To buy out a competitor at a chea| 
like hiring a good man at a small % 
the end it is bad business because 
discontent. If consolidation is rp 
make it worth while for the con 
need, for then it becomes a real pa} 

I had various talks with him in} 
at each meeting I got a deeper it) 
of the man’s striking personalit} 
strong and forceful in method, he 
and courteous in his speech. Yo} 
long in discovering why he is a magé 
man. With him, to quote the) 
proverb, ‘‘ patience is the key to ji 
The Dutch staying quality is 0} 
chief assets. He speaks Englis)) 
slight accent in which the Dutch gf 
predominant. , 

Last summer I went back to s} 
ding again. The Royal Dutch |} 
acquired a huge new office build 
Helen’s Court and he was inst¢ 
large office on the fifth floor. The} 
king had become a trifle stouter 1 
were more gray hairs. He was asl 
energetic as ever. } 

In the intervening years he } 
made a K. B. E.—Knight of t} 
Empire—by King George, and al! 
still retained his Dutch citizen} 
put a handle on his name. This 
an unusual procedure, because kg 


himself Sir John Pershing. With } 
a title is good business and he has} 
to capitalize it, especially in Engla! 
despite the deluge of honors and} 
ing scarcity of plain misters, a ki 
commands consideration. 
Deterding’s office is characteril 
man. Hesits at a curious semicirl 
very much like the one which Cj) 
uses at his house in the Rue F 
Paris. It curves around him s 
objects on it are immediately | 
On the wall at the left of him} 
immense map of the world shi 
Dutch-Shell operations and tank’ 
red. The only picture in the : 
reproduction in colors of the labe 
Shell oil tins in the Far East. 
I asked Sir Henri about they 
situation and he replied: 
“The oil industry is safe if go’ 
do not interfere. Take the case of) 
(Continued on Page 12. 
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theme of nationalization there, com- 
with government price fixing, which 
one price for imports and another for 
93, is demoralizing. _Even Holland is 
ing restrictive in her oil measures. 
l] industry must have the advantage 
vidual initiative and must therefore 
-ammeled by excessive supervision or 


: 

sion.” 

m I asked him what he thought of 
1 

| 


— 


san oil operations in Russia—a group 
sricans is now putting down wells in 
ku district—his comment was: 
ssian oil cannot compete with the 
the world now because of the political 
alization in the country. Besides, 
-nerican and Dutch oil is so much 
sr. Furthermore, if the present Rus- 
. oduction is increased, where and how 
oe sold? The Soviet government has 
ted refineries and pipe lines to de- 
te and there is no machinery for 


iat is the future of oil?” was my next 


ji that near-hypnotic smile which is 
his best aids, Sir Henri responded: 
fare production in a big way can 
ye in international codperation. An 
yr between nations is unthinkable. 
eall is said and done, labor, and not 
the world’s greatest wealth. The 
“; oil problem therefore lies in getting 
rst out of labor on a mutually advan- 
(Ss basis.” f 
w asked Sir Henri if his ambition was 
9 rol the oil supply of the world, adding 
; aad heard in America that he wanted 
(ip distribution to the point where no 
y ning ships could sail the seas without 
sting with him. In putting this 
m I felt very much in the same way 
1lasked Stinnes if he were the author 
nark catastrophe policy in Germany. 
it hesitation Deterding retorted: 
'm in the oil business and naturally 
‘to do all the business I can. In the 
¢ Indies our oil grounds are gradually 
«jing, and we have no big reserve 
sshere. Therefore we have had to 
1, and we will continue to employ, 
(vital, organization and energy else- 
r Throughout the world our geologists 
¢ work for the extension of our oil 
s If this means control, then we want 
all the control possible.’ 
i most men of his kind, Deterding has 
of humor. When I asked him how 
If the world’s supply of oil his inter- 
(itrolled, he rang a bell and sent for a 
4 document. In handing it to me he 
ith a smile, ‘‘This little book will 
] your question.”” It was the report 
‘Federal Trade Commission, which 
ot deal overgently with Dutch-Shell 
(.tion in the United States. 


liEndless Ramifications 


e rding has had a worthy colleague in 
| earsted, head of the Samuel end of 
Cnbination. The Jewish boy whose 
3 sold curios over the counter of that 
}10p in the East End of London has 
ei far. He was Lord Mayor of 
1.in 1902. Two years later he became 
{a post of vast importance in Eng- 
. Meanwhile he had been made a 
'. In 1921 he was created a peer in 
tion of his services to the empire 
ithe World War. Lord Bearsted is in 
Jalth and has practically retired from 
affairs. He is big of bulk and of 
To his foresightedness has been due 
)momenal development of the Shell 
id-bunker system. 
Bearsted’s brother, Samuel Samuel, 
ja member of Parliament, resembles 
1size and manner. He still directs 
¢ firm of M. Samuel & Co. which 
« the evolution of the Houndsditch 
)10p into an international concern. 
asked him how he happened to get 
t oil business he replied: 


Ciever have been in oil. In our early 
2 were merchandisers in petroleum 
Sin the Far East. The Standard 
" the field and sold so cheaply that 
to get our own production or quit.”’ 
have now seen how the Dutch oil 
1, with its well-nigh endless rami- 
3, has been built up with Deterding 
taster organizer and Marcus Samuel 
«hief lieutenant. Its grip has been 
iened, especially in the Far East, 
another agency embodied in the 
| ion of aliens from petroleum 
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production in all Dutch territory. In this | 


procedure the Netherlands Government has 
followed the lead of Britain, which bars for- 
eigners from rich oil areas like Burma and 
Trinidad. 

Under the mining laws of the Dutch 
East Indies a discoverer of petroleum is 
not entitled to a mining concession. Oil- 
development rights belong to the govern- 
ment or to persons or companies with whom 
contracts are entered into by the adminis- 
tration. These persons must be Dutch 
subjects. The companies must further be 
incorporated under Dutch laws either in 
the home country or in the Dutch Indies. 

The only alien company to break into the 
Dutch Indiesis the Nederlandsche Koloniale 
Petroleum Maatschappij—the Netherlands 
Colonial Petroleum Company—asubsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. This company acquired prospect- 
ing rights, not from the government but 
from third parties. These rights have been 
abrogated by agovernment decree. Neither 
the Standard nor any other foreign corpora- 
tion can bore for oil in the Dutch East 
Indies. The Shell interests can drill because 
they, as I have pointed out, are leagued 
with the Royal Dutch. 


Americans Frozen Out 


A concrete example of the way Dutch 
exclusion works is in the so-called Djambi 
case. The Djambi fields in South Central 
Sumatra are said to constitute the richest 
undeveloped oil area in the Dutch East 
Indies. Directly it became known that the 
Dutch Government had decided to offer 
them for exploitation, the American Govern- 
ment took up the matter of an American 
participation with the proper authorities at 
The Hague. 

Despite this overture from Washington 
a bill was introduced in the Netherlands 
Parliament bestowing all the Djambi oil 
rights on the Batavia Oil Company, one 
of the principal subsidiaries of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine. 

Washington at once entered a strong pro- 
test. It called attention to the fact that 
although American capital was excluded 
from Djambi, British money was permitted 
to participate. This reference was to the 
Shell end of the Dutch combination. It 
was just one more illustration of how the 
Anglo-Dutch community of interests works. 
The inevitable result was that the Dutch 
Parliament passed the bill giving the Batavia 
Oil Company the Djambi fields. It cinched 
Royal Dutch control of all oil areas in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

The aftermath of this amiable perform- 
ance was the refusal of the American Depart- 
ment of the Interior to grant prospecting 
rights in Utah to the then Shell Company 
of California until the Department was 
satisfied that the governments of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands do not dis- 
criminate against Americans in oil fields 
under their flags. This action constituted 
little more than a gesture, because the 
discrimination against us in British and 
Dutch domains continues. 

Vast as is the structure of the Dutch oil 
coalition, it stands at the threshold of even 
greater power and expansion. AsI conclude 
this article news is cabled from London that 
the Royal Dutch-Shell interests have made 
an offer to purchase the British Govern- 
ment interest—the controlling one—in the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and that the 
proposition was being favorably considered 
by the authorities. 

If this deal goes through, as seems likely, 
it will mean a supercombine that will dom- 
inate the oil world outside the United 
States and not be without its influence 
there. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
with the aid of the British Government, has 
marked out 70 per cent of all recoverable 
oil ground, including three-quarters of Per- 
sia, for its own. The Dutch-Shell controls 
12 per cent of production and a much larger 
percentage of distribution. Thenew alliance 
therefore would be joint master of practi- 
cally 82 per cent of the oil domain, with 
transporting and selling facilities that reach 
everywhere. Furthermore, what is now an 
unofficial British support of the Dutch- 
Shell merger would become official. 

What are Americans doing in the face of 
this increasing foreign control of oil area 
and production? In the next article you 
shall see how they are waging a counter 
offensive in many lands and climes. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr Marcosson dealing with the world oil 


* situation. The next and last will be devoted to the 


American stake. 
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Reet matters all out 
of the way? Decks 
cleared for the big work of 
theforenoon? Whatajewel 
of a secretary! But she 
couldn’t do it without a 
Royal. Remember, it’s not 
the work that causes fa- 
tigue; it’s the drag. And 
the Royal Typewriter, with 
its easy-running qualities, 
keeps the operator fresh 
and efficient over the day’s 
route. That is the real se- 
cret of the Royal. 
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PEWTER . 
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in quartered matched panels of mahogany 
inlaid with apple wood.” He placed a hand 
on the washstand. 

“For that reason this particularly in- 
terests me. I have to be careful, you see, 
not on account of the possible cost, not 
at all, but of—well—a certain reputation. 
If I say it’s Duncan Phyfe ” He 
stopped, leaving to the imagination all the 
endless consequences of such a statement 
by him. “I’m not sure, but it’s my convic- 
tion this is Dunean Phyfe. That’s why I 
wanted to see Cardell immediately, to con- 
fer with him. What price did he leave 
on it?” 

Francis Jammes, instinctively, was more 
annoyed than he remembered having been 
fora very long while. His resentment of 
the complacent stupidity before him was 
positively bitter. 

“Mr. Cardell left the making of prices to 
me,”’ he asserted. ‘‘That is eight dollars.” 

“What!” The exclamation met him with 
an indignant surprise. ‘‘! told you this was 
by Duncan Phyfe.” Jammes made no 
reply. “Of course you don’t know.” The 
prospective customer grew calmer. “And 
I ought to take advantage of Cardell for 
leaving you here. But I won’t—please put 
that away for me, for Mr. Veit, until he 
comes back.” 

Veit! Why, Cardell had spoken about 
him, warning Jammes of the necessity for 
patience. Francis Jammes’ ill temper had 
driven everything else from his mind. Yet 
he had neither the opportunity nor willing- 
ness to retreat from his position. 

“Tt’s as late as eighteen sixty,’’ he ab- 
ruptly stated. 

Mr. Veit, however, had already turned 


away. “Keep it for me, please,’ he re- 
peated, leaving the store. 
Francis Jammes called Edwin. “Take 


this thing upstairs,”’ he directed, motioning 
toward the washstand, ‘‘and label it for 
Veit.” 


He was still exasperated when an individ- 
ual without any perceptible characteristics 
whatever entered and questioned him about 
the pewter. ‘“‘That inkpot, for instance,’ 
he said, indicating where it was placed in 
the window. ‘“‘How much is it?” 

Francis Jammes gave it a brief sharp con- 
sideration. The pewter was of the finest 
grade, the shape and state unusual. “‘A 
hundred dollars,’’ he announced. 

That, he was informed, was entirely too 
much; and shortly, with no further words 
he returned the inkwell to its position on 
the blue brocade. 

“Wait a second,” the other protested; 
‘at least let me see it.” 

This, Jammes instructed himself, wasn’t 
the way to sell Cardell’s objects of a greater 
or less antiquity. “I have seen a great deal 
of pewter,” he proceeded, in an unaccus- 
tomed effort of diplomacy, ‘‘but not an- 
other like that. Practically speaking, there 
aren’t any more; they don’t exist; and 
that accounts for the price.” 

“This is the only one I know of.’’ The 
other gazed at the piece of pewter long and 


regretfully. ‘‘I might as well admit,’’ he 
spoke at last, “‘that I have to have it. But 
a hundred!’”’ He shook his head. ‘‘ These 


prices will stop my collecting.” 

“Tf what you have is only partly as good 
as this,’’ Jammes told him, “you can sell it 
all at more than double the price you pay.” 

“Suppose I bring the inkpot back,” he 


was asked; “will you give me two hundred 
dollars for it?” 
“No,” said Francis Jammes_ very 


promptly, “‘I won’t. That’s a competitive 
collecting value; this is a store.” 

But certainly, he reflected, putting five 
twenty-dollar bills into a small inconspicu- 
ous safe, a hundred dollars was a good price; 
Cardell would be pleased by that. It was 
now past twelve o’clock, and, through the 
middle of day, until late afternoon, no one 
came in. Then a closed automobile stopped 
outside and a large imposing woman in 
black entered. She, at least, knew who 
Jammes was. 

“‘Tt’s nice to see you in here,” she told 
him. ‘ Mr. Cardell said he was going South, 
but I didn’t dream he’d have you to watch 
out for his things. I’m Mrs. Matton.” 

“Yes,’’ Jammes replied, ‘‘and you are 
interested in pewter. Well, there’s a win- 
dow full.” 

“Tam, indeed.’”’ While she spoke she was 
searching in a bag glittering with jet beads. 
“Here it is.” She produced a letter which, 
Jammes saw at once, was from Cardell. 
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“He wrote me, before he left, about | 
miraculous inkwell on a circular” i 
least six inches across. Why, Mr. . 
I never heard of such a thing! a} 
couldn’t wait until I got into the e) 
had my hands on it.”” She glanced |; 
and comprehensively at the content} 
window. “But of course it’s put ay 
me.” " 
This, at any rate, Jammes assur¢| 
self, was Cardell’s, not his, fault. 


“No, Mrs. Matton,” he said dis}, 
“it isn’t. I sold the inkwell you ‘| 
this morning.’ 

“But I don’t understand that.” 
regarded her, it seemed, she froze) 
rigid displeasure. el 

“Mr. Jammes.” It was Edwin, | 
Cardell said he forgot to warn you 
that inkwell, and left me to tell y} 
morning. I certainly did that.” | 

To Francis Jammes, Edwin’s 
manner held the conviction that thy 
ory of any gentleman who neglee{ 
lunch would be at fault. 5 

“T must say, Edwin, I think Mr. 4 
properly attended to me.’ i. ; 

“Nothing was said to me abo; 
Jammes declared quietly. 

“We'll have to get at it another} 
Mrs. Matton sat on an excellent bul 
uncomfortable wainscot chair. 
bought it? That will be enough for ; 

“T haven’t any idea,’’ Jammes adit 

“Nonsense! It couldn’t just ¥ 
body. What did you charge for it?’ 
cis Jammes told her. His patien 
at best a dependable possession, wal 
rapidly exhausted. ‘And do you na 
tell me,’”’ she proceeded, ‘“‘that jt 
body, anybody at all, would walk 
and pay a hundred dollars for a pew: 
well! It’s too ridiculous. I sup 
pointed it out, though.” 

“On the contrary, he took it at on! 
the window.” 7) 

“Then, of course, he’s one of tl! 
few men who collect good American | 
You’ll know them as well as I do, 
thank you to get the inkwell back 
It was mine all the time.” 

“Perhaps Edwin recognized 
Jammes turned to the colored m 

But no, _Edwin ‘thadn’t the fainte 
ception. ‘I couldn’t state,” he 
for the third solemn time. | 

When, in a deliberate incivility, 
gone, Jammes gazed in a gloomy s 
Cardell’s man. He hadn’t, of cou 
word about the inkwell. 

“No, sir.””’. Edwin’s voice drif 
the back of the store. ‘No, sir.’ 
the appearance of earnestly addrel 
rush-bottomed settee with a dou 
hickory stretchers cut in the form o 

That, Francis Jammes told Ca 
been the exact situation. It was] 
day the dealer returned, and the ste 
locked. 

“T won’t pretend it isn’t seri 
dell admitted, ‘‘because itis. I cot 
on Mrs. Matton, withsome little a 
for all the good pewter I found. 
the thing was to keep her from 
New York, to Madison Aven 
there a lot, and they all know her 
and fish for her. But she was 
fore this happened. You say 
remember a thing about him excep 
wasn’t old?” 

“Nothing.”” Jammes answer 
told you the whole thing and it 
going over it again and again.” 

“That’s just what we'll do, thou 
did wonderfully well with the rest, 
and I suppose I ean let her go. I 
if she keeps on like she was ove 
phone.” et 

“There was another damn nuis 
that Veit you spoke of. He wa 
an affair he’s sure is Phyfe. I 
stairs till you got back—he didn’t 
price I put on it.” 

“That’s strange.” Cardell - 
diately engaged. “He almost never! 
that a piece is Duncan Phyfe, but ¥ 
hits that pretense there’s no limit td 
his vanity will take him. What d 
charge? I remembered leaving that 
stand downstairs—that’s it, of ¢ 
and thinking you’d throw it out i 


alley.” 
: | 


Francis Jammes paused. Th 
(Continued on Page 125) 


dollars,’”’ he said dryly. 
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| third time in anyone’s knowledge 
3 willing to buy a piece of furniture, 
. insulted him! He is gone.” Car- 
ted a cigarette. “If you want to 
‘rain with that old song ‘I’m not a 
. I] willingly join in the chorus.” 
jidn’t, Francis Jammes reflected, 
his rooms, really blame Cardell for 
show of disappointment; and then 
d his thoughts steadily to the con- 
: of the inkwell. He had a feeling 


- search for it in the obvious places 
e useless. And in this connection 
» ed the vast trouble brought about 
: forts to find Mrs. Ambre Morrow’s 
ce. Only sheer luck, blind chance, 
ésted him there. 
»e of profound weariness swept over 
{ullness only pierced by the tight- 
Jepain, athisthroat. Thisincreased 
seriously affected his breathing; 
an some of his weakness had gone, 
informally to bed. The pain was 
tent, the mental fog settled on 
‘ted and returned. Old summer 
id traveling tinkers. A pear tree 
is its pale blossoms into an opened 
y The ringing of a hammer at a 
|He had neglected to put out the 
_ thing impossible, he thought, for 
( to do—and he saw his two hands 
en on the bedraggled coverlet. 
ysted they were! He had reminded 
ah they were, practically, old 


‘it he suddenly realized this more 
irrevocably than ever before. 
(| man! 

»ved his fingers with a curious sense 
ament from them, first the fingers 
\t hand and then those of the right. 
jiy-five years with that hand, as an 
rmt, he had set down orderly and 
dat figures. How many millions, he 
J. And then, after his fifty-fifth 
j2 old furniture, silver, pottery— 
1 That inkwell! But neither Car- 
Edwin had warned him. A rough 
wind and rain struck against the 
\ shaking it fiercely. Through the 
je could feel the cold striking its 
eintotheroom. His mind shifted 
ely situation in life, and he recalled 
ation of what generously had been 
‘him. But now he wondered if 
/ even humanity, could alleviate 
c Francis Jammes doubted it. 
asn’t melancholy, sentimental, 
aself; that was as foreign as possible 
‘mental texture. No, he was only 
‘that, after nearly seventy years, 
juld be so bare of connections. As 
‘ea it was a trifle appalling. Within 
Ht the dealer in antiques, there was 
g else, different, that had been 
natisfied nor slain. What was it, 
jhich held men together—fidelity 
» only fear, nothing more than the 
) \elfishness ? 


mnorning—there was a flood of keen 
mlight and the wind had gone 
ie images and dark thoughts of the 
med thin and fantastic. The op- 
‘0 Francis Jammes’ breathing, too, 
Wihed. There was a small but per- 
ar of vitality, of interest, through- 
‘The episodes, the petty mistakes 
| occurred during his charge of 
|store assumed no more than the 
jid proportions of a comic relief. 
he was sorry the pewter inkwell 
‘lost to its appointed destiny; if 
across any good pewter he’d see 
a ell got it for Mrs. Matton. 
very definitely, he turned to his 
i's. They, he admitted to himself, 
rising. It was more than a year, 
wh more, to be exact, since he had 
‘for himself, the title of dealer. 
‘been brought upon him by the 
/aderstanding of how much, and 
é little credit, he had practically 
iy. Cardell had repeatedly com- 
Lat he took no care of himself, that 
tat was no more than a shell of its 
cent self; and Cardell had been 
t that hadn’t changed his entire 
Ty and attitude toward life and 
> rniture. 
e\ing very different, a state of pes- 
Jd taken from him what, in real- 
}xen a subconscious idealism. The 
€ walnut he so largely dealt in 
{ Superior to the objects and obli- 
the present that he had sold it 
@ he chose and for sums without 
|; had appeared to him, at the 
that he might permanently in- 
& entire regrettable shape of the 
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present by no more than bringing forward, 
in their sheer fineness, a plantation-made 
gate-legged table or a Windsor chair by 
Seott and Willard. No one, he had thought, 
could become aware of these things and not 
acquire a standard. of judgment for the 
cheap and shoddy and immediate. 

But, almost, the totally opposite had 
followed the twelve or fifteen years of his 
self-absorbed effort. Already he had seen 
how the prices multiplied on multiplication; 
how, piece by piece, all that was good in 
old silver and china and furniture was being 
withdrawn from view, lost in the negative 
depths of museums, in the avaricious pri- 
vacy of collectors. And then it occurred to 
him that the present, at least where the 
surroundings and details of living were con- 
cerned, was in no way to be improved by 
the past. Simplicity, the beauty of useful- 
ness as distinct from mere ornamenta- 
tion, had irrevocably gone. Chairs were 
uglier, weaker than ever, tables more var- 
nished, rooms and lives fuller of show and 
pretense. A few houses—such as Henry 
Diehl’s—were different; but they were no 
more than isolated and artificially main- 
tained fragments of the past. 

Francis Jammes throughout his whole 
later career had, as well, struggled against 
the false antiques, the forgeries everywhere 
exposed for sale; but there, too, he had 
been ineffectual. Dishonest dealers, con- 
temporary fabricators of colonial cabinet- 
work, were increasing week by week their 
activities and sales. The chief difficulty, 
perhaps, was the familiar problem of re- 
stored pieces—how many new legs had a 
Hepplewhite sofa? Again, considering 
gate-legged tables, when had he seen one 
whose top could be sworn to? Francis 
Jammes couldn’t, even for himself, decide 
how much restoration was legitimate in a 
genuine example of old furniture; he didn’t 
know. One leg, it might be, a stretcher ora 
single splat was allowable. But two, three? 

And, together with the general failure 
of his wide ambitions, he had come to the 
recognition that he had benefited no one, 
nothin z—except, perhaps, his vanished ex- 
travagant hopes—by taking no _ profits 
from his dealings. People, he thought, even 
the best, appreciated what they possessed 
according to the difficulty or cost of its pro- 
curing. Their secret vanity was pleased by 
inordinate prices; and the conclusion of this 
was that if he, Francis Jammes, sold what 
he cared most for in all the world he would 
demand an equal return: 

Money! 

This, anyhow, was what he told himself, 
and he added that he had, at last, lost a 
heavy burden of what was no more than 
false pride. He wasn’t happier, he wasn’t 
happy, because of this. When the adven- 
titious excitement of the store had died 
away, the slight physical exhilaration gone, 
the sense of his age crept back through him. 
One of the most powerful of the bonds 
holding him to life had broken; his vital 
connection with the affairs even of colonial 
furniture had slackened. Everything had 
grown dull but the edge of his temper, and 
that seemed to defy time itself. Francis 
Jammes managed as always, in a way that 
he was at a loss to account for, to get, at 
not too long intervals, surprisingly good, 
authentic pieces of early Americana, and 
he showed them to prospective customers 
in a curt and aggressive, if not actu- 
ally disagreeable manner. But, in spite of 
this, it was forced upon him that whatever 
he said was by everyone implicitly believed. 

If he said that an escritoire had been the 
property of John Marshall it was for all the 
world he came in contact with known as 
the Marshall escritoire. He was believed 
and, with very few exceptions, whatever 
sum he asked paid. This is what surprised 
him, what started such a long train of re- 
flection—in less than a year he had accu- 
mulated nine thousand dollars. If he had 
kept until the relative present this frame of 
mind, retained all that he had found—but 
that was a senseless idea. 

He had just now, downstairs, a set of six 
dining-room chairs, made, he was certain, 
before seventeen fifty; transitional chairs 
in lovely red walnut, with only a tentative 
ear to distinguish them from the best furni- 
ture of the Queen Anne period. They were 
downstairs today, but tomorrow they’d be 
gone and in their place he would have a 
check for twenty-two hundred dollars. A 
very high price! After he got money, ex- 
cept as a sort of triumphant fact, he thought 
no more of it. But for the new overcoat he 
had bought at Cardell’s insistence, he spent 
almost nothing on himself. The room in 
which he slept was still untidy. The hideous 
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rocking-chair in worn plush remained; the 
corners.of his rooms, the walls, were painted 
with old dirt; below, ‘the bare spaces that had 
formerly been a store were as dusty, as dim 
of light as when he had first, with great 
difficulty, taken them. 


Yes, he decided again, youth was like a 
ringing, a silver, metal, but old age was no 
more than pewter, defaced by the marks of 
time, dulled, metaphorically, with black 
oxide. Hydrochloric acid or rotted stone 
would not remove that from him. But he 
went forward, with a variable energy, in 
the collection and sale of the various house- 
hold effects of the last of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in America. His luck was astonishing. 
At a sale in the upper gallery of Scarn’s 
auction ‘rooms he bought an open dresser, 
probably of Pennsylvania origin, for two 
hundred and ten dollars. The sides were 
straight, but then it was all original, even 
to the elongated knobs of the cupboards 
that served as well for catches. It had so 
happened, it was evident, that there was 
no one present familiar with the valuable 
crudities of early pine. 

For this, unrestored, he got four hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. And then, against 
his habit, going, in answer to a letter, to an 
unpromising part of the city, he was even 
more pleasantly surprised. Why he re- 
sponded to such a letter Francis Jammes 
couldn’t decide. It was obviously written 
in an aged hand, it offered or described 
nothing in detail, but only said there were 
some things in the house, all by inheritance, 
which were from necessity for sale. He 
found a brick row of small identical dwell- 
ings on a brick street; and, waiting for a 
long period after the ringing of the bell, he 
was admitted by the woman who had sent 
the letter. 

“T’m Mrs. Fordenham,” she told him; 
“and I’m afraid I’ve given you a lot of 
trouble for nothing. There isn’t much here, 
but if it’s good it’s good. If you know what 
Imean. There was some glass—I have two 
decanters and the tumblers left.’”” Jammes 
followed her into the dining room, where, 
unwrapping them piece by piece, she placed 
the glass on the table. 

Jammes, with a tight mouth, watched 
the light sparkle prismatically in formal 
cuttings, the faint clear green tone floating 
in the crystal transparencies. 

“Waterford,” he said briefly. The word 
had escaped without his intention. 

“Then it isn’t anything?’”’ The disap- 
pointment in her voice Mrs. Fordenham 
almost managed to hide. “It was left at 
my great-great-grandfather’s house in Bos- 
ton by an English officer who had to hurry 
South toward the end of the war.” 

“On the contrary,’’ Jammes assured her, 
“it is very well thought of and has a good 
price.” 

She was visibly cheered, relieved. To the 
glass she added eleven pieces of what, it was 
his uneasy conviction, was actual Chinese 
Lowestoft; a Chippendale mirror in gilt, 
the flowering so delicate that a breath, ap- 
parently, was enough to flutter it, and with 
hardly a flake of gilt gone; a small paneled 
chest on a frame with a silver scutcheon in 
the form of a Continental soldier. That 
was about all, she admitted, unless he was 
interested in pewter. They were in the 
kitchen. 

She left the room, and when she returned 
Mrs. Fordenham bore three pewter por- 
ringers, early, matched with a joggled 
tracery under the lip, an inimitable soft 
brightness in color. 

“‘T just brought you those in to see, 
explained; “I have nine altogether.” 
“Where?” he demanded, rising. 

“Why, in the kitchen.” 

Jammes led her into the outer room, deaf 
to her explanation that she hadn’t yet 
cleared away the things from breakfast. 
There must, he felt, be some mistake. 

The next morning he asked Cardell what 
three identical porringers were worth. 

“American?” 

“Yes—lI. Vickers.” 

“Battered?” 

“Not a dent.” 

“Seventy-five dollars at most. 
Matton.” 

“Then, how about six?” 

“Have you got six like that?’’ Cardell’s 
voice and interest rose. 

“Nine.” 

“Of course you dreamed it, or you’ve 
started a feeble kind of humor. If it were a 
fact it would make the old catafalque 
almost—almost, mind—forget about the 
inkwell.”’_ 


” she 


Mrs. 


January | 


The thought of pewter stayed in 
Jammes’ mind; the feel of it—as 
the metal had been brushed with g, 
clung to his fingers. He began to. 
it, for fluid lamps of rare earliness, 


it needed Scperieee care. Ta 4 
quired care, rubbing, had no chang 

vival now. A hurried sloshing in hoy 
a perfunctory wiping—that w; 
time, the attention, the present hac) 
details of existence. 


unthinkable. Why, it was costly m; 
be clean and comparatively quiet. : 
was prohibitive. Space, that Was, i 
The art, the desire, of living in the | 
was vanishing. Farms had becom) 
of mechanical cultivation, affairs ( 
sands of acres. Small farms, ing) 
fort and integrity —— | 

That was it, he suddenly realiz 
dividuals were disappearing, ij 
people and towns and localities. Tt) 
been brought together, fused, in one 
less mass. Ruined by benefit. D, 
by improvements. He had, in a diy 
little toy made in colored ‘glass by3 
Stiegel for a child of another centu} 
that, in all probability, had been | 


aek 


shone, how precious it would have s\ 

A glass toy, a grotesque cow on g 
A little cup in pink luster, with the) 
For Loving a Book. The book itsel! 
crude woodcuts and stilted moralist| 
Any one of those, once, was eno} 
happiness. A wave of nostalgia, of si 
loneliness, swept over Francis Jamn 
wanted the actual past, and not af 
mute survival. Thomas Jefferson’ 
administration was late enough j) 
lived; he wished that he had died} 


minded himself, such a place. el 
found, it still existed—but, too, a 
vival; and its air of peace would he 
destroyed. 


Francis Jammes’ moods fluct 
he was revived in spirit by the dise 
a dozen plates of flawless white pi 
decorated by mysterious and goldi 
of paradise; and then he sank, n 
into a pool of shadow. But, enorm| 
his relief, the pain in his throat h 
ished. On an evening when he wa 
wholly relaxed, George Meadows, |} 
tician and collector, came in. | 
Jammes realized, looked older; his’ 
no more than a frosting; but his y 
gestures were as vigorous as ever. 
“Well,” he declared, “I am 
through.” » 
Francis Jammes looked up in 
That addressed to him could have 
meaning. ‘“‘ You’ll stop buying ant 
Jammes inquired. ‘‘What put tl 
your head? But of course you w 
can’t be done.” 
“Tt can by me,’’ Meadows nscale 
got my house full. I gave that last¢ 
of mine to be married more than she 
and my sister’s husband, Arthur ]} 
swore he wouldn’t have anothe 
opened on the place. But ale 
about is horses. Yes, Jammes, 
with the old fabricators is done.’ 
“T haven’t heard a reason yet | 
Jammes commented. 
‘For one thing,”’ he was told, “th 
I don’t mind telling you they mi 
mad. I know there’s practically nd 
on old furniture; the things, when 
right, are worth what they'll brit} 
they will get worse. But it’s not) 
Look here! I'll admit you’re right 
where an old chair is a part of 0 
history, where it brings its period 
to us, it’s as valuable as you choos 
chair, or a set of chairs is. Ora ta 
some china. Or the proper sort of 
complete as you please. That’s or 
and I’ve done it. The other, thoug 
a fever, a lot of ostentatious 
Mind, I’m speaking for myself. — 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
disagreeable way. And, Jammes, I’m a 
practical politician, I know something about 
plain and ornate lying, but what this old 
furniture has caught me doing I wouldn’t 
tell a pool-room repeater. Why, I have a 
veneered walnut highboy now, and it has 
three new brasses. I was showing it to a 
man last night who doesn’t care a damn for 
William and Mary, and I don’t care a damn 
for him, and all the while I was saying, 
“You very seldom get one with every one of 
the brasses original—every one.’ 

“Tt’s time I reformed, Jammes; I’m not 
the right age to lie like that. I ought to be 
thinking on more solemn things.” 

“But if there weren’t collectors,” Fran- 
cis Jammes objected, “‘if it wasn’t for men 
with money and time and discrimination— 
if special collections of special things weren’t 
made—we’d never know about ourselves 
or what we were. It’s history of the best 
kind.” : 

“Then I’m not a historian,’ Meadows 
admitted. ‘I’ve just had the hell of a bad 
attack of old furniture, but it’s over. It 
made a good American out of me, though.” 
He lighted, with the greatest solicitude, a 
very large cigar shaped like a trumpet, 
while Jammes rose and crossed the room, 
returning with a small object. ‘“‘What’s 
that?’? Meadows demanded. 

“Well, it’s pewter, our own, but for the 
rest I don’t know.”’ The other examined it 
curiously; it was rectangular, perhaps six 
inches high and an inch across. The lid at 
the top was perforated by a rough pattern 
of holes. ‘It’s not asand shaker,” Jammes 
proceeded, “‘for then it would have a scoop 
to recover the sand. One turn would empty 
it of pepper Ag 

“That’s strange,’’ Meadows declared. 
“T’d like to puzzle it out. Do you suppose 
we could find another?’”’ Jammes didn’t. 
“What’s a thing like that worth?” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

George Meadows shoved a hand instinc- 
tively into a pocket. Then, abruptly, he 
withdrew it, empty. ‘Not as easy as that, 
Mr. Faust. I’m going to leave this cursed 
place.”” But at the door he paused, glanc- 
ing keenly at Francis Jammes. 

“Francis,” he asked, “‘generally speak- 
ing, how do you feel?”’ 

“Fairly enough,’’ Jammes indifferently 
replied. ‘‘My throat hasn’t been troubling 
me.” 

“No, but the trouble it gave you was a 
little wearing. I tell you what you do—go 
out to the Magnans’ for a couple of weeks. 
They have a wide-open house near the Wil- 
low Hollow Hunt Club. You can see the 
grand stand and the steeplechase course 
from the terrace. Or a lot of hills. The 


, 


| leaves have turned and it’s all very pleasing 


now. I'll send for you.” 

“Don’t. I have some things to watch 
here.’’ Conscious, as he spoke, that he was 
wavering on his feet, Jammes was infuriated 
at his weakness. 

“Tf you don’t watch yourself you’ll have 
some things to attend to somewhere else,”’ 
Meadows warned him with a blunt kind- 
ness. “‘And how you’ll like the furniture 
there I can’t guess.” 

Later, in the dark, Francis Jammes 
thought how pleasant it would be at the 
house Meadows had described, among the 
autumn hills. He had met Mrs. Magnan— 
a woman with a tanned, almost a leather- 
like face and amazingly blue eyes, in the 
severest of clothes. A stiff collar at her 
throat and heavy flat-soled shoes with ab- 
surd fringes. They had, too, a farm, he 
recalled, in the limestone country of Vir- 
ginia, where they raised thoroughbred 
horses. Was it for hunting? An admirable 
engagement, but as far removed as possible 
from his interests and comprehension. 

The night was very long, and he fell 
asleep only at dawn. When he woke the 
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day was gray and cold, without sunlight, 
and it occurred to him not to rise. The 
effort would have had to be prodigious. 
Chairs galloping about a_ steeplechase 
course! Blue eyes where no one would have 
looked for them. How near Meadows had 
been to buying the pewter shaker. A good 
customer. Francis Jammes slept a little. 
How peaceful-it was without the pain at 
his throat. It had been—for years—like a 
gnawing rat. He was better of that. Dark- 
ness and light, but no sun. Presently he 
would get up; and then he saw George 
Meadows towering immensely above him. 


It was even more agreeable at the Mag- 
nans’ house in the country than Francis 
Jammes had imagined. The food particu- 
larly surprised him—it made its appear- 
ance, in perfection, at any time anyone 
wished, and with no trouble at all. In com- 
mon with most of the others he had his 
breakfast in his room. The tray—with 
fruit and toast in a Sheffield rack, coffee in 
a George II pot, eggs with black butter— 
was placed on a table, and he ate and very 
slowly dressed alternately. The house was 
white, long and low against its green. There 
was a flagged terrace, just as George Mead- 
ows had described, overlooking a dip in the 
countryside; beyond were the hills, scarlet 
and umber and clear yellow, with the racing 
establishment of the Willow Hollow Hunt 
Club plainly visible. Back of the house 
there was a long row of stables and stable- 
men’s rooms, a small kennel inclosed in high 
wire with a number of friendly hounds, and 
a space of grass with a circular whitewashed 
fence where there were jumps, brush and 
post-and-rail, for the horses. 

He leaned a long while by the gate there, 
watching three negro stable boys ride their 
horses deliberately and monotonously 
around and around. At rare intervals one 
quickened the gait, and his horse, with an 
easy sliding jump, would clear the brush or 
the rails. But mostly they walked. The 
boys wore tight riding breeches and dis- 
reputable sweaters. This occupied what 
was left of the morning; and then there 
would be a casual lunch for women very 
much resembling Mrs. Magnan, and men 
in riding clothes resting their plates on a 
high hunting table, principally with red, 
thin-cheeked faces and keen dominant 
noses. They paid, in a most pleasant good 
humor, very little attention to Francis 
Jammes, and he was glad of this. As a 
background, a spectacle, they were wonder- 
fully engaging; but when they approached 
him, addressed him, he was as confused as 
though the past had suddenly taken body 
and voice. 

What they represented he felt was ad- 
mirable; the Magnans maintained a tradi- 
tion founded on courage, even a personal 
recklessness. He thought of them, seated, 
in appropriate and formal clothes, on 
expensive horses, as a detached and pic- 
turesque comment on the utilitarian and 
covetous present. Red coats, the hunting 
scarlet; the clear experimental notes of 
hunting horns; the talk, almost exclusively 
of breeding, celebrated strains of blood and 
stamina, and of performance, was at once 
wholly unintelligible to him and more 
calmly reasonable than the clamor of city 
streets. It had the effect of a show proceed- 
ing in the face of an overwhelming, an alien 
and rising force. He was, however, intro- 
duced by Arthur Magnan to a very slender 
and young man, of extremely taciturn habit, 
in the racing colors of the Magnan stable. 

“‘Jammes, I want Leland Blakee to meet 
you. He’s going to ride Certainty in the 
Hunting Creek Plate this afternoon. If you 
won’t go over with us you can see some- 
thing of it from here.” 

Blakee nodded in a complete reserve 
that Francis Jammes immensely enjoyed; 
and soon after Jammes saw him, brilliant 
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ity so vital to good health. 
Prunes are Nature’s laxative. 
You can’t beat Nature at her 
own game. Nature creates. Na- 
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cooperative organization of 11,000 growers. 
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Packet. 
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The Call to 
(Good Health 


This is the call to good health. It 


is an invitation to the open spaces —the 
mountain tops—the soft air and warm sun- 
shine of Tucson, Arizona. 

Heed this call now and rebuild your body 
before it is too late. Prestige and fortune 
are worth little if you lose the most indis- 
pensable thing in the world— good health. 


Here is Health 


In Tucson you will find freedom, rest and 
every recreation you desire. Winter is un- 
known. Blue skies, soft air and days of 
sunshine all too short will bring vibrant, 
glowing health. Each season hundreds of 
sufferers from asthma, pulmonary troubles, 
‘‘nerves,’’ or general physical depletion 
make remarkable recoveries here. 


Reduced Fares 


Reduced fares are now effective via Southern 
Pacific, Rock Island and E] Paso and South- 
western systems. Only 53 hours from Chi- 
cago; 73 from New York. Stopover privi- 
leges on all tickets; special excursions from 
Tucson to west coast of Mexico. 


Send for illustrated booklet, 
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Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 
208 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘*Man- 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate.’’ 
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in old gold and lavender and black silk, the 
gayety of his cap tied at the peak, with 
immaculate white breeches and boots with 
yellow tops, leaving in an automobile. An 
ingratiating, erect and silent figure. 

Almost at once Francis Jammes was com- 
pletely alone. He sat outside, in a long coat, 
thick and soft, that had been urged upon 
him, and watched the far contracted spec- 
tacle of the race meet. In a field beyond a 
stone house there was the glitter of row on 
row of parked cars; the far side of the 
track was lined with them; and there was 
a constantly spreading mass of people. 
Above, the sky was filled with shifting 
charcoal-gray clouds. They formed darker 
masses and broke and joined again; and, 
where they seemed to rest on the hills, they 
had the effect of bringing the hills nearer. 
The air had a slight sting—just enough, he 
thought, to release the odor of the apples 
behind him on a south slope. And then 
there was the inevitable, the indispensable 
smell of burning leaves. Autumn! His 
attention was caught by what, he made 
out, were running horses. Oh, yes, the 
racing. 

The English tradition; but the country 
about him had been settled by the English. 
First England and then America; and now, 
with leisure, the old heritage was being 
maintained. In essence it was purely mas- 
culine, and that alone was more than 
praiseworthy. Nothing, he thought again, 
could be farther from all that had occupied 
him—and yet they were allied. The hunt- 
ing table in the dining room he had seen in 
the full colorful propriety of its purpose. 
Whatever now surrounded him was a living 
2 of the walnut and silver he knew so 
well. 

The pewter had belonged to the peo- 
ple, the farmers, and these, he repeated, 
were the effects of —of gentlemen. He won- 
dered why, instinctively, he had tried to 
avoid the use of that word, and discovered 
that it had lost its significance. It meant 
nothing, or anything, now. Indeed, in its 
old, its correct, sense it had become a term 
of reproach, of scorn. 
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He heard the ringing of a bell within, and 
immediately, it seemed to Francis Jammes, 
he was conscious of a disturbance spreading 
throughout the house. There were voices, 
at once loud and shaded, and a servant, a 
man, came hurriedly out and gazed fixedly, 
from under his palm, toward the race track. 
Then, turning, he saw Francis Jammes. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said; “I 
didn’t know you were there.’”’ He hesitated, 
and then, even against an evident regard 
for what effect he might have, he proceeded 
rapidly: “Mr. Blakee is killed, sir. Cer- 
tainty fell at the first jump by the grand 
stand and rolled across his back lying on 


- the ground.” 


A young man brave in silk! But Francis 
Jammes wasn’t shocked. Somehow, to him, 
the tragedy was slight. What did they 
matter—a number of years against infin- 
ity? It was only to himself that each man 
was the sum of all existence; in reality each 
was less than the most conceivably remote 
decimal point. The fallen autumn leaves 
stirring uneasily on the terrace were as 
considerable. There was, he discovered, a 
discrepancy between the calmness, the 
order, of his thoughts and the broken swift- 
ness of his breathing; and suddenly, com- 
pletely, he realized for the first time why 
George Meadows had brought him here. 
The pain at his throat had gone, but he 
wasn’t better. How, he didn’t know, he 
didn’t much care; but he, too, was close to 
the fatal jump. 

It was, however, an overwhelming recog- 
nition, and, for a moment he held with a 
straining grip to his chair. Then he would 
be a part of the past—his old wish with a 
difference. A pale full sunlight enveloped 
the hills, and they blazed in an instant gold 
response. Winter and spring and summer— 
and fall again. Like the seasons, the races, 
he saw, were going on without Leland 
Blakee; and then he, Francis Jammes, 
would be down. But he was, now, free of 
fear; and, in an utmost simplicity of heart, 
he was glad. For a moment pewter and silk, 
racing silk, were confounded in his mind. 
They had seemed to be one. 
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tle body pressed against 
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| any friendly human be- 
ar her voice like a breath. 
Euan, they can put him 


been a light—a fire, and 
w that seemed apt 
z} But to this day I can- 
y] a name to the quality 
ide him appear the only 
ng thing amongst us. 
se the majority of us just 
compounds of tradition 
litinet, which we mistak- 
(l individuals. But here 
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@2 life itself. They blaze 
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' things turn to the sun. 
was slender; one might 
jid frail, until he moved. 
‘eraldine, noted for con- 
itvivid personalities, said 
: inded her of someone in 
irtrait gallery, or of a ruff 
‘old ballad. She meant, I 
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tury. Not that there was 
| of the primitive about 
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‘to a generation that had 
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. The small fine head, wearing the thick brown hair like a casque, suggested some 
balance between desire and conscience which our age has lost. His eyes, too, 
strange quality. They met yours, unwavering, but they told you nothing. 
zg into them you could not be sure whether he meant well or ill by you. 

could only be sure that he was loyal to himself and to his own fixed, inscrutable 
‘ds. Often they looked a little beyond you. You would have said that they were 
1a horizon above which at any hour a longed-for vessel might lift its funnels— 
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aere, staring at the red-coated judge with an 


Something Violent and Hungry in Me Wanted to Snatch Her Away FromAll These 


PROLOGUE 
% E twelve stood up. And then for an unen- 72), 
‘urablesecond they did not move, but remained HD 


had been looking at the old judge across the well of the court, his slender hands 
lightly on the brass rail before him. Now, as though he knew we awaited a signal 
im, he turned to us and his gaze came back from its distance and held Lisbeth 
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steadily, with a little smile, and I felt how quiet she 
grew. I remembered the first time I had ever seen him 
and how even then I had been afraid. But the spell 
was broken. The jury shuffled through the open door. 


The judge rose and we were on 
our feet, like school children. I 
heard Colonel Gay muttering in 
my ear, “If only I were among 
these fools! I’d keep them 
straight Ae 


HAVE begun with a crisis. 

And now I have to go back to 
the beginning. It may be no 
way to tell my story, but I can- 
not help myself. For it seems 
to me that that brief scene is 
like a leitmotif—like a high light 
in a picture from which every 
other tone resolves itself into a 
sort of harmony. He was the 
accused and the challenger. He 
defied everything we thought we 
stood for and something unac- 
knowledged in us rose up to 
acknowledge him. 

It was his fate to be dra- 
matic. Or if, as some have it, - 
events are only shadows of our- 
selves, then our first meeting of 


all, strange as it was and comic 


as it might easily have become, 
was not less significant. We did 
not and could not have guessed 
its significance. It was like be- 
ing shown a book written in an 
unknown language, and we were 
very young— Lisbeth just fifteen 
and I four years older, and Stone- 
borough was an old-fashioned 
schoolmaster who taught 
straightforward English and had 
no truck with the modern jargon 
of psychology. 

But you must see the setting 
of itall—the background against 
which he stood, suddenly and 
briefly, the people through whom 
he passed like a bright flame. 

And first there is Lisbeth Gay. 

She and I had been neighbors 
ever since we could remember. 
Colonel Gay’s L-shaped Eliza- 
bethan cottage shouldered our 
red-faced Georgian home on 
the edge of Stoneborough’s 
sleepy Cathedral Close, and one 
of the first important acts of 
my life was to scoop a hole in 
the thick privet hedge that di- 
vided us—a hole large enough for 
a small and wriggly boy to crawl 
through. 


That was the real beginning. From that moment Euan Fitzroy, the young barbarian, 
passed out of the Stone Age. From a violent bloodthirsty savage he became a Knight of 
the Holy Grail, a Sir Lancelot, a Parsifal, seeking hungrily for pure and noble service. I 
do not know that the change was visible to anyone save myself. Outwardly I was still 
a black-browed, stocky hobbledehoy, a first-rate forward and a slothful mug at my 
books. But I knew, and I think Miss Cornelius guessed. At any rate, she remarked 
that for the first time I kept my nails clean. 

Aunt Geraldine and Miss Cornelius had been my guardians ever since my father, Sir 
Euan Fitzroy, had died and Old Stoneborough Castle, looming up over the town like a 
frowning ghost, had passed into the hands of the money lenders in whom he had put 
his reckless faith. They loved me andI them. Aunt Geraldine plotted, I know, for the 
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restoration of the family glory, preparing me for the strug- 
gle as a trainer prepares an athlete, but with small suc- 
cess. For though I loved Old Stoneborough, it was chiefly 
because Lisbeth loved it, and we picnicked more often under 
its grim walls than anywhere else. But I liked our warm 
Georgian house better. It was home to me. When I went 
through the long dim passages where my people had lived 
and died I felt vaguely unhappy, like someone who be- 
longed and yet had been cast out. I felt that the old shad- 
ows of the place didn’t approve of me—and there were 
odd audacious moments when I didn’t approve of them 
either. But of this I never told Aunt Geraldine. 

Miss Cornelius tipped me and ran races with me sur- 
reptitiously. And I let her win sometimes; not out of any 
misplaced chiv- 
alry, but out of an 
unformed boyish 
notion that if ever 
I was as old as 
Miss Cornelius 
and could have run 
aseallantiiywee 
should have won— 
and something 
finer than a mere 
race. At the end 
she always 
squeezed my arm 
affectionately. 

“Don’t tell your 
aunt, Euan. You 
know she thinks 
it’s bad for me. 
Such nonsense!” 

I think she 
would have said 
“‘damn nonsense”’ 
but for my tender 
years. As it was, 
a great deal of 
wicked swearing 
was done in her 
novels, which sold 
in thousands and 
were full of wild, 
woolly cutthroats 
and dreadfully 
bloody adventures 
in lands where 
Miss Cornelius 
had never been— 

‘mainly, no doubt, 
because of my 
aunt’s hatred ofall 
insects. 

The two women 
loved each other 
deeply, though not 
always peacefully. 
Orrather my aunt, 
coming across 
some flagrant ex- 
ample of literary disorder, would scold at the top of her 
fierce voice; and Miss Cornelius would say nothing, but 
wait patiently, looking rather like a Yorkshire terrier that 
has been caught in a thunderstorm and, though dripping 
and shivering, is serenely aware that the worst thunder- 
storms do not last forever. 

These two women were my friends. 
made up all the womanhood of my life. 


They and Lisbeth 


II 


ER very name draws a fairy circle round me, and in 

that circle is all magic. Boyhood lies far away, but 
when I think of her—and I carry the thought of her with 
me like a lamp burning in its sanctuary—I am a boy again, 
with all my power of feeling reborn and vigorous and un- 
spoiled. And if I write of her with the exuberance and 
exaggeration of a lover, it is because I am in love—shall 
always be in love. I stand before my own picture of her 
and am afraid lest it convey nothing to anyone but my- 
self. Yet it should have been an easy picture to paint. 
For she has hardly changed at all. 

When she was a little girl there was something grave 
and wise and womanly about her, and when she became a 
woman she was still a child, with a child’s frankness and 
simplicity and singleness of mind. 

And when she will be an old woman the essence of her out- 
ward charm will remain as strong and fragrant, because it 
is so like herself. Perhaps she is not beautiful. But look- 
ing at her, the least perceptive feel a very deep and sweet 
content. They may be hard-bitten materialists, but under 
Lisbeth’s eyes they become believers; if not in God, at 
least in some unquenchable fineness in mankind—just as 
they are sure of God and man in that cathedral. 

Oddly enough, when I re-create her in my fancy, I begin 
always with her chin, as though it were the foundation on 
whieh all the rest were built—rather a long projecting chin 


for such a small face, and made the more terrifyingly strong 
by the mouth, close set, with great sweetness and loving- 
kindness at its corners, the under lip generous and the 
short upper lip drawn in a little and irrevocably resolute. 
Then come the sensitive, laughter-loving nose, imper- 
ceptibly tilted, the blue eyes in their setting of fair lashes, 
the fine, intelligent forehead under the smooth sweep of 
corn yellow in which the fire of morning still lingers. No, 
not beautiful, perhaps, and yet very beautiful in that 
union of strength and gentleness. 

Her body is like the rest of her—small, deceptively frag- 
ile looking, with a kind of swinging grace about the broad, 
flat shoulders. To touch her is to think involuntarily of 
a bird whose delicate bones one could crush with a pressure 


of the hand, and that only waits for release to fly un- 
wearied far beyond the reach of one’s strength and bigness. 


Lisbeth and I were friends always. I don’t know when 
I became her lover. I think it must have been when she 
fell ill—so desperately ill that even now I shrink from the 
thought of that time. It was my first glimpse of suffering. 
I think I went more or less mad. I could neither work nor 
play, and abuse and chaff touched me as little as if I had 
been made of stone. I hung about the gate of her garden 
like a stubborn, desperate animal, and when Doctor Cob- 
ham came out I searched his face for the faintest betraying 
sign, but with my own face so set and sullen that he could 
not have recognized my agony. And at night, when I 
should have been in bed, I crept out of the sleeping house 
and stood looking up at the awful meaning light in her 
window; and though it was a bitter winter, the sweat 
dripped down my cheeks, and my teeth were clenched as 
though I were fighting death body to body. 

And then one evening I heard Doctor Cobham speaking 
to Colonel Gay in the doorway, and they laughed. 

I had alternately hated Doctor Cobham as an impotent 
fool and prayed to him as a rescuing angel, and now I spoke 
to him as man to man. He looked at me quizzically. 

“‘She’s out of the wood. You look pretty green yourself. 
But I’ve no prescription for your ailment.”’ And then he 
was sorry for my burning cheeks. ‘It’s all right. You can 
sleep soundly tonight.” 

I gulped ‘Thank you, sir,’ adding in a burst of grati- 
tude, ‘‘You know, I—I’m going to be a doctor too.” 

I’d never thought of it before, but now I had made up 
my mind. If there were suffering like hers and mine in the 
world, then something had to be done about it and I had 
to be in the doing. Doctor Cobham reflected. 

“Sir Euan Fitzroy will certainly look well on a brass 
plate,” he said. 

“Euan Fitzroy, F.R.C.S.,” I hazarded. 


He laughed. “You think that sounds better?\y 
haps it does. But don’t worry about that noy| 
square meal and a good sleep. You need both 

But I didn’t. Instead, I chose deliberate) t, 
outside the house of one Harry Fielders, my py, 
enemy, who had taunted me in my misery; at! y) 
came out I challenged him, and behind thejp; 
Palace I fairly pounded him to pulp. 

It was a reversion to the Stone Age, gory an 
and it did me good. 


iI 


OUTH doesn’t formulate its thoughts ve} q 
and my thoughts of Lisbeth were alwaylg} 
frightened of themselves, as though by their tigh 


Colonel } 
been a bili 
ficer. T) 
army })s 


at war together. It was the only thing except Lis? 
struck fire out of his black brooding. We sat r 


big table with our maps and toy soldiers and fovb 
other to the death. Sometimes Lisbeth was an! 
sometimes umpire. It was queer how her father \ 
her with the belief in the splendor of his profess! 
knew every law of the game, and when he brolll 
unconditional surrender, as he always did, I that 
rush to her cheeks and realized confusedly that 
tlest women love big, terrible deeds. 

But Colonel Gay mistrusted me. He thought 1) 
sort—the last of a fighting race who didn’t want 
And then—suddenly, it seemed—I was eighte 
to go up to Oxford; and, to celebrate, my guard 
dance in my honor at the Town Assembly Ro 
course Lisbeth came. But I danced with her 4 
and we did not even spéak to each other. I supp 
happened to me then happens to everyone sooner! 
suddenly or gradually, and that in my case it W 
tably sudden. For I had been brought up in th 
simplicity of English boyhood, and now I was 
headlong into this grown-up, unimagined life. / 
youth is a pathetic, comic thing. I felt so well 
People made a fuss of me. I should have been a 
had not known that all the girls in Stoneboroug 
to be my partner. For the evening I was a her 
tasted wine—a very innocent cup, no doubt—for 
time. There was the music. All these silly, triv 
must have played their part. 

And then—Lisbeth. She had prepared, too, A 
had done. Perhaps she, too, had stood before 
and wondered. I, at any rate, had not known 
could be so sweetly lovely. And she was in my ar 


a head shorter than I was, so that the scent of her. 
in my face. 
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med to me that veil after veil was being stripped 
-poyhood and that I had become a man, knowing 
m evil and all that could be made of life. The 
‘nformed dreams became stark facts. I knew what 
/woman meant and might mean. It was as though 
.for Lisbeth, so shy and afraid of itself, hanging on 
son of our lives like a summer’s mist, had blown 
‘plack storm which had come down upon me, so 
‘as breathless, shaken—and exultant. 
shing violent and hungry in me wanted to snatch 
from all these people into the darkness and hold 

to me and kiss her as I had never kissed anyone— 
er dreamed of kissing. 
jsachild,really. She had rolled up the corn yellow 
ithe first time, and her dress was a real grown-up 
ut between her masquerade of maturity and mine 
 guif of a sudden physical experience. She loved 
s Juan, her dearest playmate, and if I chose I could 
}: topple over the edge of her vague, happy fancies 
nice 
il of headiness came over me. I felt so young, so 
0 gloriously strong. Everything was before me. 
ing could be mine. Only one had to have the 
gto grasp out boldly for what one wanted. 
i, Any boy could kiss a girl if he wanted to. I 
jat. I had heard older boys talking—sniggering 


pt 

-\t Lisbeth. Not Lisbeth. 

ethe music stopped I stood back from her with a 
,oyish, grown-up bow. 

svards, when I walked home with her under a late- 
non, 1 was happy, too, and thankful and humble. 
‘ that in some strange, inexplicable way I had made 
i which would govern all my life. The violent, 
tng in me had been somehow transmuted into 
t/and quiet, so that I was at peace with Lisbeth, 
i) the night and the cathedral, lifting its austere 
pisionate beauty 

the silvered dark- 


h gate I only held 
1 an instant, but I 
1 voice shake. 

‘gall over now,” I 
ka child. 

ee got tomorrow 


~ it doesn’t rain 
u to Old Stonebor- 
wi’tyou? A picnic— 
my last day i 
h I’ve kept it for 


1, isbeth !”’ 

oi\dn’t help that 
‘ all the love that 
n carried. And she 
ihe looking up at 
aly, with the moon- 
mher face, and in 
e loving-kindness 
e's Tread a kind of 
x¢ It was as though 
a woman in 
a4 everything that 
ajened to me, and 
m and thanked me, 
ecise I had left her 
@ams and fancies 
ae But one day 
Joe all right. 

¢ night, Euan.”’ 

% night, Lisbeth.” 
oy av 

) was on that last 
wytogether that it 
ad. We had pic- 
i Old Stonebor- 


ivll, and afterwards 
acslept, and I had 
1€ over her and 
liat adragon would 
U)out of the black 
that I could slay 
er defense. No 
‘me but, instead, 
. For when she 
d her for the first 
I meant to be a 
d she had looked 
‘ie. “Father said 
1 never make a 
Jan eR 

was of no use to 


Almost as if she were trying to remind me of something 
vital to both of us, she led the way into the deserted ruins. 
Old Hopejoy, who takes shillings from the tourists on be- 
half of his money-lending employers, let us pass under the 
drawbridge without protest—for he had served my father 
in his boyhood—and we crossed the dim courtyard in 
silence. The one complete wing that remains of Old Stone- 
borough faces east and west, so that its embattled walls 
stood like a cliff between us and the last sunlight. We 
could hardly see the windows that gleamed blackly at us 
like rows of dead eyes. It was awesomely still. The lovely 
lawns muffled our footsteps. An old peacock, the last of a 
royal family, rustled its spectral plumes in front of us, 
frightened and indignant at this intrusion upon its evening 
loneliness. I think we both felt very small and desolate; 
and my reluctance, like a premonition, deepened as I 
turned the key in the old lock. 

Utter darkness met us. The worn stairway seemed to 
sink away treacherously under our feet. The air was heavy 
and dank, as of a place on which the blight of forgotten 
things had fallen. I could only hear Lisbeth moving 
faintly beside me. 

“Better go back,” I muttered; 
thing iM 

““Oh, yes—upstairs,’”’ she whispered; ‘‘the sunset.” 

So she went on, climbing out of a black pit into a fiery 
twilight. It came flooding in through the western windows 
and filled the great suite of rooms through which we wan- 
dered timidly with a fantastic, moribund splendor. It was 
hard to believe that my father and mother—modern peo- 
ple—had ever lived here. It all seemed to belong to another 
race—stoic, large gestured, with a fierce, rough love of 
magnificence. Each room was a milestone on the road of 
their passing. And now they were gone. Or perhaps not 
altogether. I saw the worm in the oak, the threadbare 
piteousness of the brocaded chairs, the tarnished gilt, the 
portraits dying into the somber background of history, the 


“we shan’t see any 


We Stood There Motionless, it Seemed Interminably. I Felt My Body Turn Cold and Dead 


dust of decay hanging spectrally in the broken shafts of 
sunlight. And yet there was a kind of permanence too. 
It was as though there were a life here on which we might 
lift a curtain or open a door and stand confronted —— 

I looked at Lisbeth. The sunlight rested on her, too— 
on the red-gold hair, and in the dreaming, steady eyes. 
Suddenly I ached for her. She seemed so slender—so dan- 
gerously slender—and so far away from me. I wanted to 
put my arm about her and hold her close to me, not pas- 
sionately, but as a loving comrade who wanted to protect 
her in an unknown country. And before I knew it I had 
blurted out a little of my growing trouble. 

“You'll be sorry, won’t you, when I’ve gone, Lisbeth?” 

She seemed to wake, to smile faintly at me. 

“You know I will; but you’ll come back—you’ll always 
have to come back here ——” 

I shook my head. I felt oddly that I never wanted to see 
Old Stoneborough again. I had loved it too; but some- 
how we had become enemies. 

“T’d rather live at home,’ I muttered. ‘‘It’s warm and 
jolly and—and alive. Everyone’s dead here.” 

But I didn’t believe that either. I held open a door for 
her. We had come to the music room. It ends the wing. 
It is long and oak-paneled and very lofty, with a minstrels’ 
gallery at the far end over the mullioned window which 
looks out onto the grassy ridges of the old fortifications. 
There are brass candelabra and sconces Which held elec- 
tric globes in my father’s day. But now the only light 
came from the window. 

We stood there motionless, it seemed interminably. We 
were both tired, and I, at least, was overwrought with the 
long, mysterious conflict of the day. I felt my body turn 
cold and dead. There seemed nothing alive in me but my 
thickly beating heart. 

A figure of a man stood in the embrasure. The western 
light was on his head and shoulders, and on his hands 
clasped in statuesque repose on a great two-edged sword. 
He wore the steel casque 
and breastplate of that 
Elizabethan Euan who 
stared down at him from 
the wall above, and I can 
see his face now— composed 
and passionate, the head 
lifted slightly, as though he 
were looking beyond the 
fortifications to the plain, 
and waiting. 

I think I must have 
made some sound, for he 
turned very slowly towards 
us; and though his face 
was at once in shadow, I 
could feel his gaze being 
withdrawn from the dis- 
tance—concentrated on us 
with a frowning effect. I 
knew by the clink of steel 
that he was real, and I went 
towards him, trembling 
with anger at myself and 
him—atmy own stupid fear. 

“Look here, what busi- 
ness have you—what are 
you doing 54 

My voice sounded boyish 
and shrill in that lofty si- 
lence. I was close to him 
now, and I could see that 
he was not even embar- 
rassed but only tolerantly 
amused. 

“T was just seeing what 
it felt like,’ he said, ‘and 
whether they fitted. They 
fit me perfectly.” 

He set the sword back 
in its niche and lifted off 
the casque ceremoniously 
with both hands, and I re- 
alized then that after all he 
was only a boy like myself. 
Or rather, not like myself; 
for there was something 
wan and hungry about him 
like a young hawk. 

“You might help me off 
with this stuff,’’ he said. 

Insolence itself, but I 
seemed to have no choice. 
The situation was so nearly 
comic. He ought to have 
looked a fool caught mas- 
querading, but instead it 
was I who felt ashamed. 
Underneath his borrowed 
splendor his clothes proved 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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\ \ y HILE on arecent trip to the Northwest, 
studying the wheat situation, I ran 
across a very illuminating incident. It 
was in one of the country stores at which I 
stopped to inquire 
regarding local 
conditions. The 
owner of the store 
happened to be the 
county clerk, and 
when I asked him 
about business 
conditions he re- 
plied: 

*“Oh, business 
isn’t so bad with 
us up here as the 
politicians pretend 
it is. Of course, 
we are not getting 
as much for our 
wheat as we ought 
to; but most of the 
farmers have other 
crops than wheat, 
and for these other 
crops they are get- 
ting fair prices. 
The real trouble 
with us farmers today is not what we are getting for our 
wheat, but what we are paying for our taxes. It is the 
farmer’s taxes that are ditching him today. Moreover, the 
funny thing is that these taxes are being paid to the coun- 
try’s richest men. We just had an installment on a county 
bond issue come due last week. When we came to make out 
the check, whom do you suppose we made it out to? Well, 
it was made out to one of the richest men in America. It 
seems that he bought the issue of bonds for building the 
county road, and we have been sweating blood to pay him 
interest ever since. When the second installment is due we 
will have to sweat some more and send him a good fat check 
for the second installment.” 


High Taxes, High Prices 


““T DON’T blame the rich man, but I do blame our poli- 

ticians who got us into this mess. Our own congressman 
told us a few years ago that if we would elect him he would 
soak the rich and reduce our taxes. He may think he has 
soaked the rich, but his theories and promises don’t seem to 
work out very well in practice. Instead of our taxes being 
reduced, they have increased; and in addition to all this, 
we are paying them to this millionaire. In other words, 
instead of taxing the rich to pay us, these politicians have 
so bungled up this tax question that they are now taxing 
us to pay the rich. When I last saw this congressman he 
sobbed to me about the low price of wheat. I replied that 
perhaps the low price of wheat was not his fault, but 
surely the high price of taxes was.” 

Twenty-five years ago last June I graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
went to work for a Boston bond house as a stat- 
istician. We were selling bonds to the investors 
of New England. They were mostly railroad, 
street railway and water-power securities. 
You could not sell industrial bonds in those 
days. Practically all these bonds bore 5 
per cent interest and sold at a premium 
of about 3 per cent, so that the investor 
would pay about 103 and interest for 
these bonds. Most of the bonds were 
issued for periods of twenty years, so 
that with the premium of 3 per cent the 
bonds yielded the investor about 4.75 per 
cent. There was no Federal income tax 
in those days; neither a normal tax nor 
a surtax. There were no state income 
taxes to pay. Certain communities as- 
sessed bondholders, but only in a perfunc- 
tory way. Practically speaking, the investor 
received the full 4.75 per cent yield on his 
investment. As there were no taxes to pay, 
the entire interest went to the investor and 
was held by him. This general condition existed 
throughout the country. 

About fifteen years later the Federal income tax 
was imposed—a sad day for the people of this coun- 
try, although the toll was small at first. Very soon, 
however, after the Federal income tax went into effect the 
World War broke out, and in 1917 this country jumped in. It 
immediately was necessary to mark up taxes to a very high 
figure. The normal income tax was quadrupled and very 


heavy surtaxes were added. For the first year of these high 
taxes they were practically all paid by the well-to-do, as 
they had not had time to pass them on. Not only did it 
take some time to readjust interest rates, prices and sala- 
ries to the higher taxation, but the well-to-do felt that the 
taxes were for a just cause and gladly paid them so far as 


they were able to do so. Moreover, as it was fully under- 
stood that these taxes would return again to normal after 
the war was over, it seemed unnecessary to readjust interest 
rates, prices and wages twice. Hence, during the first two 
or three years of these high taxes it was the general purpose 
of bankers, manufacturers and merchants personally to 
carry the burden of this higher taxation. 


Then came the Armistice in November, 1918; after 


which, to the surprise of everyone, our political leaders , 


announced that taxes would not be reduced, but that we 
would continue on the existing high level. Of course, a 
tremendous howl went up from all quarters. Asa result a 
slight reduction in taxes was made, but the general level 
was kept up to more than several times prewar figures. 
The business men of the country had been willing to dam 
the economic stream and personally carry the entire bur- 
den for two or three years, but when they found it was to 
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be a permanent thing they let Natura! 
course. 

It was three years ago that our corp 
came discouraged and formed this eo 


sumer, |h 
merely irae 


I was saying that before the Federal income- 
passed investors could not get a yield of more th: 
cent on good bonds. Moreover, these bonds y 
road, street railway and public utility issues. | 
few years after the high war taxes were inflicte 
course netted no such rate as 4.75 per cent afte 
ment of taxes. The Federal income tax, both 
surtax, brought this yield down to 4 per cent, 
per cent; but note what has happened in th 
years. When the bankers and investors of this 
that the politicians were making no effort to r 
ation, they simply decided to let Nature take 


Efforts to Soak the Rich 


ROM the day of that decision they ceased tob 
street railway and public utility bonds, which 
able, and started in to buy tax exempts. By “‘tax 
I mean state, county and municipal bonds. I 
tax exempts are also the bonds of the Federal 
and the Joint Stock Land Banks. What ha 
during the past three years? It has been very | 
find purchasers for railroad and public utility bone 
well-to-do people. Such bonds are being bought} 
the small person who can buy a bond once a year! 
in two years. The bond buyers of twenty-five yealy 
whom [I sold railroad and public utility bonds } 
buying tax exempts almost exclusively. 
You would think that with all this in their fail 
exempts would go up so high that the yield vl 
comparatively little. Yet statistics show ti 

the opposite is true. Water always seeks! 
level. When the floodgates were openec! 
nomic law was allowed to act freely, | 
yield of these tax exempts came up ' 
what the yield was for the railroats 
railway and public utility bonds 
there was any income tax or ! 
whatsoever. A few weeks ago th 
banking houses of the country of} 
the public a great issue of Far} 
Bonds. They bore 4.75 per cent ii 
exempt from Federal, state ar 
taxation! Therefore the yield ) 
bonds, namely 4.75 per cent, i 
just exactly the yield which the 
people received on railroad, publi 

and other taxable bonds before’ 
come tax or surtaxes went int 
These Federal taxes cost the bond 

of the country something for a fe 
while interest rates were adjusting 
selves to the new taxation, but nowt 
justment has taken place. Today ani 
can purchase a tax-exempt bond and | 
same net yield as he could get before t) 
when there was no taxation whatsoever, 
railroad or other bond which is now taxable 
The politicians promised their constituents th 
would soak the rich. In justice to these politicians 
say that they have tried their best to fulfill their pr 
but it was like promising to make water run uph 
laws of economics are fundamental and cannot be int 


we 


| any period of time. Water can be dammed for 
. while, but damming water does not destroy the 
3 It still piles up behind the dam and sooner or later 
yover. Politicians, in attempting to soak the rich, 
» against a basic economic law and they failed. By 
he the interest rate the average investor today is 
» on 100 per cent of his tax, and he is getting just as 
‘et income on his stocks and mortgages as he did 
here was any tax at all. The very rich have more 
y in passing on to the next fellow all their taxes 
es the average investor, but these very rich men are 
do it by purchasing tax exempts. 

«act that tax exempts yield so much more than they 
sven more striking when one considers that the 
, farmer is able to borrow for a less rate today than 


ie years ago. All this shows that were it not for 
i(, all interest rates would be considerably less to- 
ng to the large quantity of gold which we have in 
ditry. The fact that municipal bonds today sell on 
)»r cent basis, when the same bonds sold on a 4 per 
Dis before the income tax went into effect, shows 
1 states, counties, cities and towns are paying the 
i country, and not the bankers, bond buyers and 
3. 

“are being paid by the supposedly untaxed. They 
ae been and always will be. 

i 


weeks ago I had the pleasure of inspecting a fac- 
t makes an automobile accessory widely used on 
priced cars. It is distinctly a product bought by 
jle. The manufacturer pointed out to me that 
eral years of effort he had worked out an improved 
Joroduction. Instead of dividing the workers by 
ents, with each department performing but a sin- 
of the manufacturing process, he has split them up 
iiature factories, so to speak. Each of these little 
, working of course in the same building, makes the 
i: product from start to finish. For this particular 
“such a rearrangement is a great success and re- 
2 cost, say, a fifth. 

pose this means quite a price cut,” I remarked. 
’ cut nothing!”’ exclaimed the manufacturer. 
emains strictly as is. The whole saving will be 
d up by surtaxes.”’ 

‘er words, instead of getting the benefit of this 
{{turer’s increased efficiency, we people will keep on 
1€ same old price and the surtax vampire will suck 
@1rop of blood. Don’t try to tell me that this is an 


2 
a 
~_ 


exceptional case. Another manufacturer of my acquaint- 
ance has had inventors working for years to devise an 
improvement in an article of almost universal contact. 
The industry concerned is one that affects every adult and 
child in the entire country. Finally, about a year ago, the 
inventors and designers did the trick. They got out the 
improved article. It is even better than the old model and 
ean be produced at exactly one-half the cost. 

‘Let the price ride,’ says my acquaintance. ‘“‘We need 
the money to pay our fine.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘fine’?”’ 

“IT mean surtaxes. Nowadays every man who tries to 
do business in this country is fined, and the better the 
business the bigger the fine. I, for one, don’t propose to be 
soaked any longer. Let the public pay the fine!” 


Figure for a minute the gigantic strides which have been 
made during the past few years in economic sciences and 
arts. Recall the labor-saving inventions, the improved 
processes, the more efficient plans—all the tremendous 
forward movement of industry. Then compare this ex- 
traordinary progress with the puny results of our efforts 
to reduce the cost of living. Where does all this gain go? 
What becomes of these fruits of invention and discovery? 
I tell you that 90 per cent of the technical progress of the 
past five years has been absorbed by taxation. 

I was recently examining the books of one of America’s 
greatest hotels, a hotel where many of you readers have 
stopped. The hotel itself was built about twenty years ago 
and the bookkeeping system was prepared just before the 
income tax went into effect. In this bookkeeping system 
the rate for every room was printed. Yet what did I find? 
I found that the daily rate of every room in this book- 
keeping system was marked up a flat minimum of $1.50. 
Thus a room which rented for $2 before surtaxes went into 
effect is now $3.50; while a room that was rented for $4 
before surtaxes went into effect is now rented for $5.50. 

Knowing that the hotel was built before the war, during 
a period of low prices, I asked the owner why this sys- 
tematic and definite increase in prices. 

He replied, ‘‘We added fifty cents for the increased 
wages that we are paying the help and one dollar for our 
income tax and surtaxes.” 

It is true that the hotel owners of the country are helping 
Uncle Sam collect taxes, but they are not in any sense 
paying the taxes. The checks which they send in for in- 
come tax and surtaxes each year are merely collected from 
those of us who rent the rooms from time to time. 
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Every manufacturer puts taxes into expense and hence 
adds them to the price of his products. Every merchant 
likewise puts taxes into expense and hence his taxes are 
added to the price of his goods. When one considers that 
there are five turnovers in the average product which we 
buy at the retail store, it is evident that five people have 
put their taxes into prices which we finally pay. Further- 
more, they each charge a profit on the tax as well as on 
their goods and this stands to multiply the thing still more. 

The income tax that the farmer pays is added to the 
price of wheat; the income tax that the miller pays is 
added to the price of flour; the income tax that the baker 
pays is added to the price of bread; and the income tax 
that the storekeeper pays is added to the price of the indi- 
vidual loaf which you buy. Hence, when you buy a loaf of 


bread the tax of four groups of people is added and a profit 


on all these groups is added four times in addition. Get 
me? We not only pay the four taxes for these four groups 
but we pay a profit of, say, 20 per cent on each of the four 
sets of taxes. 

For the past twenty years my associates have been 
studying the business men of this country. Thousands we 
have met personally. Thousands more we have met 
through correspondence and public conference. We really 
know well a large sample of the business world. It is our 
judgment that of the 500,000 manufacturers and the more 
than 1,000,000 distributors, the vast majority make no 
kick at proper government expenditures. They are per- 
fectly willing to pay for needed expenditures. What they 
complain about is not the legitimate burden of right tax- 
ation, but the punishment of wrong taxation. Business 
men, if I may venture to speak in their behalf, are entirely 
ready at any time to pay the expenses of efficient govern- 
ment. What they are objecting to is the expenses of 
governmental waste, incompetence, stupidity, graft, poli- 
tics, pork and general rot. The public, and the public 
alone, can abolish these things. The public, and the public 
alone, is paying the bill. The business man is only the bill 
collector. 

Most of us remember the time when the storekeeper 
used to collect a few pennies when you made your pur- 
chases and drop them into a special box to be handed over 
to the Government for taxes. Question: Who paid that 
tax? The storekeeper didn’t pay it. He scarcely touched 
the money, only just long enough to drop it into the tax 
box. It was your money—not the storekeeper’s—that 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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There Might be, of a September Evening, a Great Roll of Clouds on the Horizon, and Oscar Saw Terraces and Castles 


was posted thirty minutes late and he 

went across the tracks to the Fountain 
Hotel. Its fountain splashed under the glass 
roof of an arcade. It was a great hostelry to 
which caravans came, merchants from Baku, Ormuz and 
Ind, with bags, seeking two-dollar rooms. 

Oscar took the names from the hotel register, writing 
them on his pad: A. Phillips, Gallipolis; C. J. Perkins, 
Athens; John Simons and wife, Willow Springs; Arthur 
Burton, Decatur; T. P. Prout, Center City; and so on. 

There were twenty-four new names since he had copied 
the register. It was Saturday afternoon. These were per- 
sonals for Monday evening’s paper. Number 8 came in and 
Oscar saw the people who got off and got on. If he had 
done his duty he would have approached each one he could 
and have asked who he was and what he was doing. 

Osear wasn’t lazy or indifferent to his duty, but it 
seemed unperformable. He couldn’t be nosey and brash 
with those people. If there was someone he knew he might 
ask, but he couldn’t approach a stranger. 

He had a pocketful of notes when he went back to the 
office. Some he had taken at the downtown fire-engine 
house, some at the health office in the city hall, at down- 
town doctors’ offices, at the coroner’s office and the C. I. P. 
passenger office. He sat at his desk and the desk mouse 
skipped away from his paste pot. It would be back pres- 
ently. Oscar and the mouse were friends. 

‘A. Phillips, of Gallipolis, was seen on our streets yester- 
day,’’ Oscar wrote. The copy paper was part of a roll which 
had gone into a jam in the press. It was printed on one 
side and the ink showed through. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. John 
Simons, of Willow Springs, Sundayed in our city.”’ Oscar 
continued writing. ‘‘T. P. Prout, of Center City, was in our 
city on business.”’ 

Oscar had twenty-four variations of utilizing the names 
he found on the hotel registers as personal notices in the 
column of the paper devoted to intimate minutiz of human 


() ives saw that Number 8 south bound 
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life and movement. There were six hotels. He collected a 
daily average of a hundred names of persons of whom he 
knew nothing, and their value as personal intelligence was 
measured by his ingenuity in variations. He could not 
use ‘“‘was seen on our streets’? more than five times in a 
column. At least he thought he couldn’t. It seemed, if it 
were overdone, to reveal an artificiality in a vivid chronicle 
of life. 

Oscar was hunting for the twenty-fifth variation. He 
wasn’t afaker. He needed not only plausibility but almost 
inevitability. It was not only plausible but inevitable that 
if A. Phillips, of Gallipolis, had registered at the Fountain 
Hotel he had been seen on the streets; but if he were to 
write that C. J. Perkins, of Athens, had come to attend his 
daughter’s wedding it would be possible and plausible, but 
only in one case in ten million true. 

Oscar wrote that C. J. Perkins, of Athens, was observed 
in the rotunda of the Fountain Hotel, which must be true; 
but that was not the twenty-fifth variation. It might 
never come. 

When he turned to his health-department notes it was 
different. There were infinite variations. For instance, 
note: ‘‘Henry Concord, 1320 S. Fountain Ave., a son.” 
Paragraph: “‘Mr. and Mrs. Henry Concord, of 1320 S. 
Fountain Ave., have a new vine. Henry says it is a pippin. 
The proud father is doing even better than mother and 
child, who are doing well.” 

On such material, as also on the marriage and death 
notices, Oscar could let himself really go, as, again, for 
instance: 

“‘The many friends of Capt. Jacob Downer will regret to 
learn that he passed out of this life yesterday at the ripe 
old age of seventy-nine. Captain Downer was one of the 


GRUGER 


most respected citizens of our city. 
years he was engaged in the hardw 
on East Main Street, where his probi 
acter was universally recognized. | 
man of independent thinking and a 
he never would have supported Grant for a third 
was prominently mentioned for the post office 
occasions. The community extends its sympé 
widow and daughter. Funeral announcemen’ 

Thus Oscar danced with life and death. He 
things which he did not put down on paper 
as he walked, or sat at his desk watching 
mouse, or smoking by the stove before he went 
winter night. 

“The wedding of our brilliant fellow citizen, 
Storm, to Miss Sally Hughes, daughter of P. J 
president of the Central City Bank, was solem 
night. The bride was ravishing in a creatior 
Celeste, of E. Main St., and was given away by” 
The bridegroom wore the conventional black. 
sive ring ceremony was followed. After the cer 
happy pair departed for the East, where 
supervising several dramatic productions of hi 

That was Osear. He could live a whole life w 
street and writing headlines: 

Oscar Storm, Great American Playwright 
Native City. 

Oscar Storm, Native of This City, Marries 
Hughes in Paris. 

Oscar Storm, Author of The Whirlwind, Th 
and Other Great Plays of American Life, Ma 
Sally Hughes in New York. ; 

Oscar did not leave any drop in the cup unt ba 

“The body of Oscar Storm, distinguished son ¢ 
will lie in state at the city hall tomorrow. ‘ 
Infantry will meet the funeral train tonight. 
Storm’s wish to be buried in Greenleaf Cemetery, ’ 
wife, who was Miss Sally Hughes, lies buried. 
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d her only a month. Their union was ideal in life 
itinues after death. Many bequests to charity. 
» greatness of Oscar Storm is not to be measured by 
eration. He has enriched the drama of all peoples 
ages, greatly assisted by his wife, who was Miss 
ughes.” 
times Oscar was so engrossed in writing headlines 
ries as he walked along that he completely passed 
eality for blocks. 
ay afternoon he gathered church announcements. 
ind of the parsonages required at least three hours. 
‘om that, he had a day off. Frequently the three 
ere six. He had friends among the ministers. They 
talk to him. 
ar, summer, spring or autumn, it was not unpleasant 
the streets of a routine in which youth saw always 
he lights of the future, over snow, by lilacs, under 
yering maple, alongside the phlox, through the 
white oaks. 
were three places in this routine which Oscar liked 
lone was the Rectory of St. James’, because it and 
‘ch were of ivy-grown stone, the grounds had great 
s, cedars and firs; because the rectory had mullioned 
3and the grounds had flagged walks and deep per- 
ardens. Ah, there was cloistered mysticism here; 
Rey. John Jerome, with his pale laughing face, with 
figure before his wood fire of a winter afternoon, 
at Oscar, at the snow outside, at the books and glow 
3; and Persian rugs inside, was triumphant asceti- 
) aristocrat of the church. 
tev. John Jerome always teased Oscar a bit, and 
en felt as if he were an assistant to a knife thrower 
{ with the bright blades all flashing about him he 
y stand still to be decorated but unhurt. 
d write more in the sky as he walked away from 
lory, with the influence of this ironic religious 
pon him: 
‘zy Storm, formerly a citizen of our city, now uni- 
lrecognized as the great playwright of the English 
b, spoke yesterday before the Ladies’ Guild at the 
' He was introduced by the Rev. Dr. John Jerome. 
Jerome referred in happy terms to the occasional 
she had with Oscar Storm in his young years; how 


if 


ra 
| 
| 


even then he had recognized genius, and how the young 
Storm in his responses had made him see the fullness of a 
career which was to come. 

“Mr. Storm, in his eagerly awaited address, referred to 
the influence which Doctor Jerome had on his younger 
impressions. It may have impressed the readers of his 
plays that here is a man who has sent a plummet down to 
the full depth of life. He says that our beloved Doctor 
Jerome, with his curious appearance of aloofness from the 
human flesh and his close intimacy with the human soul, 
gave him the first clear insight he had into the recesses of 
life.”’ 

By the time Oscar had exhausted the variations of this 
theme he was at the First M. E. Parsonage and the Rev. 
Arthur Plum was opening the door to him. It was in such 
contrast to the rectory. A clean-cut lawn, where the rec- 
tory was evergreen grown. Brick walls, where the rectory 
had ivy-grown stone. The Rev. Arthur Plum with a 
harassed soul, where the Reverend Doctor Jerome looked 
out through mullioned windows at a world which could not 
be too distracted for him to see it straight. 

““Come in, Oscar,’”’ said Mr. Plum. ‘‘ You’ll have to ex- 
cuse me. I’ve been eating Spanish onions. One can, and 
yet talk from the pulpit.” 

He took from his desk the announcements he had read 
at the morning service and would read again in the eve- 
ning. Oscar copied them: A meeting of the Foreign 
Missionary Society Tuesday afternoon in the church base- 
ment. Everybody urgently requested to attend. The 
usual meeting of the Epworth League. The Chautauqua 
Circle in the church basement Friday night. A special 
meeting of the Deaconess’ Aid Society had been called by 
Mrs. Plum to meet at the parsonage Wednesday after- 
noon. The Young Men’s Christian Literary Club Thurs- 
day night as usual. Rehearsals for the cantata Monday 
and Thursday nights in the Sunday-school room. Prayer 
meeting as usual. To be noted now for Tuesday night of 
next week an address by T. P. Nast, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, on My Visit to Yellowstone Park. 

“Sit awhile, Oscar,” said Mr. Plum when the boy had 
finished his copying, “‘if you have time.” 

“T’m nearly through,’”’ said Oscar. “I save the three 
nicest places until the last. Something to look forward to.” 


‘“What are the three nicest places, Oscar?”’ 

“Here’s one, of course. Don’t ever tell on me. The 
others are the Rectory and Reverend Hockdeeffer, of the 
German Lutheran.” 

“He drinks beer,’”’ said Mr. Plum. “I hope he doesn’t 
offer you any.” 

“No; Mrs. Hockdceffer makes me sit down and eat 
gaffelbitar, smoked lamb shank, goose breast and apple 
cake, and drink coffee.” 

“Gaffelbitar?”” Mr. Plum asked. 
gaffelbitar be?” 

“Mrs. Hockdeeffer is Swedish. That means fork pieces. 
It’s spiced fish, cured in oil. Awful good. She’s a lovely 
woman and I think he’s a good man. Of course you say 
he drinks beer.” 

“T don’t say it critically, Oscar. But it’s one thing for 
him with his traditions and another thing for an American 
boy of the Midwest. With Doctor Jerome influencing 
you on one side and Mrs. Hockdceffer on the other, I’ll 
have to intervene to keep you for your own people, who 
are the people of Midwest America. I don’t like to see 
that old stock lost, Oscar. It isn’t brilliant. It isn’t cul- 
tured. It hasn’t the Oxford mind or the robust social 
temperament of the German or Scandinavian, but it’s very 
sound, kindly humanity, Oscar.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Oscar. 

“You see, my grandfather in Cincinnati was scared to 
death almost by St. Clair’s defeat, and my father was 
with Harrison at Tippecanoe, and I think of the Midwest 
as an Englishman does of Runnymede, if any Englishman 
ever thinks of it. What I’ve been wanting to talk to you 
about was your profession, Oscar. What are you going 
to do?” 

“Write plays,”’ said Oscar. 

“Of course, we all do that,” said Mr. Plum. “‘ We begin 
as soon as we start reading Shakspere. But aside from 
that, I don’t believe you'll like real journalism—I mean 
metropolitan, cosmopolitan journalism. It’s a big field, 
but do you think you’d like it?” 

“T’d be scared to death,” said Oscar. 

“You must get over that. If your purpose is honest and 
worthy you must not be afraid to approach anyone.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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“mabel,’’ Said Oscar, as if His Soul Were Taking Flight, “‘I’m Never Going to be Oscar Storm”’ 
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He Popped in a Pill and ; \ f 
Crowded a Glass of Wateron es ze 


es, 
<<. Be 
doc,’’ I said impatiently, “‘I can eee 
groan plenty; it’s the best thing I’ve 
done in six months; my voice got that way hollering down 
a telephone. The matter with me is I’m all played out and 
run down and shot to pieces, and what I need is a prescrip- 
tion. I got a lot of heavy labor to do, and I can’t get any 
help. Pick-and-shovel work, moving steam boilers, carry- 
ing bricks, floor scraping—all such as that. And what 
with getting no help He 

“Acute muscular exhaustion,” he nodded. ‘“‘Isee. Your 
diathesis indicates that you must go away for a good rest.” 

“You don’t get me right, doe,’’ I said. ‘I’m in the con- 
tracting business and I’ve got so much work to do that I 
haven’t stirred a foot out of my desk chair in six months. 
I’ve got a permanent wave in my legs and my arm is bent 
from telephoning. Sixteen hours a day.- I’m building the 
new courthouse in Sawneyville on penalty and bonus, and 
I’m likely to lose my shirt if I can’t get labor. I can’t eat; 
I can’t sleep; I can’t smoke; nothing’s any good tome. I 
got the shakes with nervousness, and I’m so weak I can’t 
keep my hair on, and what don’t fall out I pull out. My 
teeth are loosening like—well, you know that new disease 
that they’re booming just now. Mrs. Patterson—my wife, 
doe—claims I ought to go away and forget business and 
take a rest, and I came to you thinking you’d know better.” 

I told him everything. A man’s a fool to go to astick-up 
man like one of these specialists, and—well, that can lay as 
it goes. And he made me worse and more nervous by 
looking thoughtfully through the window at my new 
Supereight; I could see that he was adding it up and I was 
sorry I hadn’t come on a truck. 

“T see,” he said. ‘Acute lack of exercise. Your dia- 
thesis ie 

“Do I have to go away from the office?” I asked. 

“You do. Forget business. Go away and take a rest.” 

“Like thunder!’’ I said. ‘‘I didn’t have to come here 
to be told that. I came because Mrs. Patterson said she 
would if I didn’t, and I wanted to get my story in first. 
But it’s no good. What’s the damage?”’ 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“ Ah-h-h-h!”’ I said then right enough. 

And I let him send me down to a hotel at Clear Lake for 
a two weeks’ rest and forget business, if it killed me; I 
can’t afford to drop twenty-five dollars and not even get a 
prescription. 

Well, sir, I stayed in Clear Lake an hour and a half. 
Forget business? Say, the people down there couldn’t talk 
anything else. I held myself down in a rocker beside a 
dignified old party—a real old Southern colonel, chin 
whisker, gaiters and string tie. I sized him up as a fellow 
who never did a tap outside of haze colored fellows and say 
““Ah-h-h!”’ to the real stuff, which is what I have read 
about Southern colonels. His dreamy old eyes were gazing 
across the emerald lawn to where, under the trees, the hired 
man was wheeling a swill barrel from the kitchen. 


Me Before I Could Hit Back 


AY ah-h-h-h-h!”’ said Doctor 
Benfey, the specialist. “‘Listen, 
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To make dead sure he 
wouldn’t annoy me with talk- 
ing business, I said, ““My 
name’s Patterson. I’m in the 
contracting. What’s your 
line?” 

“Garbage safes!’’ he ex- 
claimed gladly, and then he 
bubbled up about garbage 
safes as if I had pulled a cork 
out of him. Seemed to have 
been under pressure. 

I promised to come back, 
and went down and hid from 
him in the billiard room. A 
fellow down there was making 
fancy shots all by him- 


for a pool-room tout, 
but I kept walking be- 
hind him around the 
table so he couldn’t 
talktome; but finally 
I had to say some- 
thing, so I said “‘ How 
is business?” 

“Sick in bed,’’ he 
said, putting up the 
cue and taking my arm. “‘I tell you 
what it is, mister, this country is go- 
ing to the dogs. I make shoes. 
Smoke? . . . Where are you going?” 

“Got to call up on the long- 
distance,’ I said. ‘‘ Excuse, please.” 

He trailed after me and chased me right into a booth. 
I called up my bookkeeper for a stall and asked what was 
doing. He said, ‘‘Nothing, Mr. Patterson. Not a thing. 
Nothing at all!’”’ Well that finished me with Clear Lake. 
Nice state of facts when nothing was doing in my office! 
I hustled for the desk and checked out and caught the next 
rattler for Sawneyville. I was furious with Doctor Benfey 
for sending me to a place like that. 

I met Elmer Frew in the street. Frew is manager for the 
Beverley Cotton Mills; you’ve heard of them. Oh, we’ve 
got some big stuff in our town; Sawneyville is a peppy burg 
of twenty-five thousand live wires—twenty-six while you’re 
counting, and hundreds more hustling in on every train 
and table of vital statistics—on its toes every minute. 

“Say, Billy,” said Frew, “what have you been 
doing to yourself? You look like Rip Van Winkle 
with the insomnia.” 

‘“What’s the matter with yourself, for instance?’’ 
I said, a bit peeved. “‘ You take a look at yourself 
and you’ll be asking me for the name of my doctor.” 

“Labor,” he said, rubbing his eyebrows. ‘“‘Can’t 
get labor. What is Congress thinking of that it won’t 
let foreign labor in?”’ 

‘“What is Congress thinking of? Well,’’ I said bit- 
terly, ‘‘that is the riddle of the sphinx—how can he 
look so wise when he’s got no brains? Don’t ask me 
what Congress is thinking of!” 

“There ought to be some way to get young Amer- 
icans into manual work,” he said, ‘‘and then we 
wouldn’t need the foreigners. They can’t all be 
counter jumpers and movie extras and pen pushers.” 

“They can’t, eh?’”’ I cried. “That remains to be 
seen, Frew. Young Americans nowadays are sold on 
delicatessens and furnished rooms; they hate to 
take real money, and they beg off from owning a 
home and a car. They come into my office leaning 
on a diploma and hit me up for a white-collar job 
at fifteen a week, with my bookkeeper staring them 
in the face. He’s been with me fifteen years and 
he’s getting thirty-two dollars. I offer them a pair 
of overalls and five a day, and they get insulted, I 
tell them they’!l have their tools in a year and that 
I’m paying skilled mechanics up to a hundred and 
ten a week; they ask me what do I suppose they 
went to school for. I get excited and tell them I 
was a mechanic myself, and that if a hundred a 
week or so is too poor they don’t have to stop there; 
they can do jobbing in spare time, branch out, open 
their own shop, hang up the overalls, take to con- 
tracting, use all the brains they got and all they can 
hire, make a fortune, and be on velvet all the way 
because they’re carrying a good trade. They tell 
me to calm myself, and go back to discussing a job 
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self, and I figured him , 


It Was Like Golf, Only Lighter and More Agreeable Plé 
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at answering the phone and sassing the public. Dc}: 
to me about young Americans going into manual} 

“Seems like a person can’t talk to you about a 
Billy,”’ he said. “‘You’re as touchy as a sore to) ¢ 
Billy, I tell you what you ought to do for yoursi— 
ought to go away somewhere and forget business iH 
a good rest. What’s the matter—jumping tootha.’ 

“Forget business and take a good rest!” I |e 
“That’s all you know about America, is it? Sa 
you ought to broadcast your stuff, and then you coi]; 
your ignorance and people couldn’t answer yo} 
Where in this broad land—from the syndicatec)y 
groves of Florida to the incorporated skies of Cf 
and the capitalized three-mile limit off the roch 
coast of Maine—can aman go and get away from bute 

Elmer Frew is an old friend of mine, so I don’t he>¢ 
polite to him. He is a big man in Sawneyville nowiy 
public affair can quite get over unless Elmer Frew jah 
speech and says that this is a matter so vital to 
that it behooves each and every one of us, and so 1 
is a heavy worker, with a deep voice and a slow dij 
smiling kindly and feeling the gold in his watch ebn 
gives people an idea that he knows what he is beefingl 
And sometimes he does, to be fair with him. Yesh 
great man, and is a director in our First National) 
walk into the cage where the money is; but he is 
he can’t come it over me, because I knew him wh 
have to go and look into the window of one of the 
stamp and coin places if he wanted to see a ten-dcy 
So in this case I spoke to him as stated above. | 

“Where?” he said. ‘“‘I’ll tell you where—over hi 
Buffet’s rest camp. Sundown Lodge, he calls it. |g 
the hills.” 7 

“T never heard of Mike before, or of his godown\I 
“Ts it a hotel?” 5 } 

“T should say not,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Much more class) 
takes only prominent business men, first citizer| 
health is overtaxed and who need a rejuvenati | 

“Glands?” ‘| 

“Oh, no; there’s no monkey business about 
place. Mike will take care of you over there for 
a week, I dare say, if you mention me.” 

“‘T will not mention you and will save the comr 
Isaid. “A hundred a week—and for what? Say) 
pay anybody fifteen dollars a day for three mea 
shakedown I will bear watching. Yes, I will bi 
queer.” 


ht I would mention the 
you,” he said. ‘‘No harm. 
to the select few, and that’s 
I dare say, Billy, that you 
accommodated very satisfac- 
y | some farmhouse at fifteen 
4 week. Say, Billy, there’s 
z, chreckhofer’s place; Franz 
it ut you up cheap, and it’s a 
ly ountry around there. I'll 
k > Franz about it the next ;) 
Jsee him at our back door. . 
jo\ou know him yourself—the 
sphat raises all the pigs? Yes, 
igt put you up. What’s one 
ess to keep on a big farm 
7 9” 

aks,” I said sarcastically. 
-e, Frew, I’m able to pay a 
a week with anybody else in Sawney 
and don’t you forget it. It’s the 
ip. of the thing I object to.” 

c't I know it, Billy?’ he said. “I 
-su can buy and sell half these people 
p, up such a front. But you ought 
ys to consider Sundown Lodge, Billy. 
u ep working so hard without a let-up 
: going to get your name carved on 
vith the two most important events 
uiife. Mike Buffet puts on a stiff tax, 
h’s to keep the common herd out. He gets the 
na hundred miles about, and no low-lifes. Mr. 
irl) goes there when his stomach goes back on him, and 
- jaloney after he’s been on a bat—and do you know 
haad when I was there? Young Noah Flagpole of 
oleSoap Company. Real aristocrats. No greasy 
2g,”” ‘ 

Vi they are don’t cut any ice with me,” I said sturdily. 
|j/t as good as they are. Just because the Flagpoles 
-g} ten million dollars and liveried help and six cars 
anstate with a stone fence don’t go to say Hy 
there’s young Flagpole now,” he said, pointing. 
Vi? Where? Which one?” I said. ‘“‘Not young 
90 himself? In person? Get out! So that’s him- 
is}? Gosh, ten million dollars! Wait up.” 

21re on the corner of Main and Sawney, and it is a 
(ier, and I could not get a good look at young Flag- 
onecount of so many people, although I bent and 
a So I took after him down Sawney Avenue 


bded into Dennie’s drug store and ran through it 
aht a corking good view of him as he walked by 
n¢vindow. Yes, sir, I looked right at him. I guess 
dave put out my hand and touched him if it wasn’t 
e lass. 

1 |arzilla Dennie, who owns the drug store, came 


? What’s the matter? Was there an accident?” 
hi2 he goes!” I cried. 
‘hi2 goes who?”’ 
o\g Flagpole, son of old man Flagpole, of Flagpole’s 
‘Soap. Son—son! See him? Lean over here!” 
| him,” he said. ‘And then what? Friend of 
What did he do?” 

; did he do?” I said, going away. ‘“‘He didn’t do 
ee 


‘sewed up his skinny old face, trying to understand, 
let get excited a bit. Barzilla is one of these old 
abs, and he got a reputation for being smart; 

en you and me, he’s mighty dumb in some ways. 
| asking me fool questions about me and young 
0) ind then he gave me a queer look, and he hob- 
wide and I hear he spoke to the constable about me. 
lig it over, I decided I would give this Sundown 
whirl. I needed an overhauling and I owed it to 
f \d my station in life to go to the right shop. When 
}{ts up in the world he wants to rub in with people 
n class, and assert himself and keep up his end; 
n to have pride, and bone up on manners and lan- 
dstep out. In this country everybody is as good 
rody else if he has the money; and just because 
Ud to be a gas fitter like me don’t 
e up to the top of the heap 
h the best of them—if he’s 
f in him, that is. Which 
saying that in this country 
0 its own level, as the saying 
don’t make any difference 
| started from, it is where he 
nd if he has raised himself 
a barrel, he wants to stack 
arrels. I thought it would 
nance to get to know Oscar 
Noah Flagpole in a clubby 
As far as society goes, I 
en much of a mixer, stick- 
se to business and not mak- 
1 rose up in the world and 
self, and naturally I would 


up and said, “‘Here I am, Mr. Patterson—you - 


“Was Heiss 
He Pulled Out a Little Book 


“Spring Water,’’ He Repeated, Frowning. 


not keep up with the men I knew when I had my tools, 
though I was always kind to them and would answer them 
“Hello.” But money isn’t everything, as they say, and 
once in a while, and especially if I just had a snifter, I 
would feel pally, and here was a chance to horn in with 
some nice people in my own sphere. All of which, as 
above stated, is about what was in my mind. 

I set to figuring how I would sell Mrs. Patterson on 
Sundown Lodge so she would not think I was going on a 
party. I had not been on a party in twenty years, but used 
to keep my own bottle like a gentleman; but Mrs. Patter- 
son always suspected me of wanting to go on parties, and 
you would think, the way she talked, it was my way to get 
loaded and come home to fight it out. I found her this 
time in the kitchen making pimento-cheese sandwiches and 
coffee. I took a few sandwiches and sat down to eat them. 

“Put those back,” she said. ‘“‘They’re for the company. 
Professor Steefelband has his class in the drawing-room. 
If you would come in at the front door like a gentleman, 
and not cut across lots to the kitchen, I would not have to 
tell you to let go of the company’s refreshments.” 

“Speaking of company, Maude,” I said, going to the 
ice box, ‘‘what are you doing in the kitchen? Where is 
Delia?”’ 

“Delia got on her high horse and left this morning— 
after you made such a scene about the pancakes.”’ 

“Then where is Nora, the upstairs girl?’’ I said, passing 
over the crack about me and the pancakes. 

It is no good arguing with a woman, because a woman 
says what she feels and not what she thinks. If she is sore 
on you she will make a wild stab at some meanness you 
have been up to, and she will tell you that somebody else 
said it about you, and then she can watch you sputter and 
you have no come-back; and maybe you are boob enough 
to thank her for the information. Which is no tip to you, 
if you are an old married man yourself and have had the 
sex under surveillance. I will say that Mrs. Patterson is 
a very honest 
woman, and 
very often she 
will tell her own 
fibs. So I laid 
the pancakes on 
the table, as the 
saying goes, and 
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asked about the upstairs girl. We 
keep two in help, or try to. 

“Nora is packing,”’ said Mrs. Pat- 
terson. ‘I asked her to go into the 
kitchen for a day or two, and she 
said it was not her work and we had 
words, and one thing I will not stand 
for is back talk from a servant.” 

“Well, Maude,” I said cheerfully, 
, “‘yvou are one woman that don’t need 
to let the servant problem bother 
Dt you, since you got two grown daugh- 
ters. What’s the matter with Eunice 
and Gladys making beds and washing 
the few dishes we use? Cook, too— 
they should be able to. I think it’s 
sinful the way you are bringing up 
those girls. I think a woman looks 
her best when she’s doing housework. 
I remember so well the first time I saw you, 
Maude; you were standing in your mother’s 
kitchen, boiling the wash, with a stick in your 
hand and a beautiful color, There was some- 
thing so graceful and natural 2 

“Don’t be low, Will,” said Mrs. Patterson, 
pushing the door shut with her foot. ‘‘And 

you don’t have to shout. You sound so ordi- 
nary. I’ve told you before and I tell you 
again that no daughter of mine will ever stand 
in a kitchen. Never!” 

“Suit yourself, Maude,” I said. “I’m not interfering. 
Only it strikes me as a man of common sense that girls 
ought to be taught housework. I can tell you that if your 
mother hadn’t taught you to keep house, and if I didn’t 
know it before I married you ’ But when I got to that 
I saw the rocks ahead and I switched off. ‘‘What was your 
idea then in telling young George Van Paltz that Eunice 
made that chocolate meringue last night? When I know 
perfectly well that Delia made it.” 

That stopped her for a minute and enabled me to make 
my get-away. I slid out through the butler’s pantry and 
ran into Nora coming down the backstairs with her bun- 
dle. She was a big lumpy girl; if you saw only their shad- 
ows you wouldn’t know which was Nora and which was the 
bundle. She struck me for her money, and I passed over 
her fourteen dollars for the week. I pay out all the money 
in the house so as to have some system about it. 

“What are you quitting for, Nora?”’ I asked. 

“‘T’m taking a place in the mill with my sister,’’ she said, 
bobbing her head. 

. “You’ll only get nine dollars a week there, and find 
yourself.” 

“No matter. I’ll be treated like a lady, and don’t need 
to take no sauce from nobody. Housework ain’t no work 
for a lady, and I wouldn’t take another situation if I never 
did nothing. And who is Mrs. Patterson, to put on such 
airs? You’d think ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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about the bald eagle. They say that once in the life- 

time of every male eagle, when he has attained the 
utmost fullness of courage and strength, he sets out on a 
journey to heaven. Launching forth from his nest in the 
woods he circles upward, climbing in a spiral course 
towards the sky, gliding up and up on wide rigid wings 
until in a little while even his keen eye can no longer dis- 
cern the earth beneath him. 

Up and up he goes, for days and nights, passing by the 
moon and the stars, but keeping far from the sun so that 
his wings will not be burned by the fierce heat; on and 

‘on through the immensity of space, until at last, if his 
strength does not fail, he comes to the place where a Cer- 
tain One awaits him with the prize which he desires—a 
stone. Hiding this stone under his feathers the eagle sets 
out immediately on his long journey back to earth, and 
on arriving there conceals the stone in his nest and guards 
it jealously. 

Why the eagle should desire and value this stone from 
some celestial valley the legend does not explain; but if a 
man can gain possession of it his fortune is made, for by 
means of the stone he can open the doors of any money 
vault or bank in the world. There is one condition, how- 
ever, which he must observe with the greatest care. After 
acquiring the Eagle Stone, he must never expose it to the 
light of day, for if the sun touches it its rays will destroy 
its magic. 

Now the King of Odistash, dozing on his high throne, 
knew nothing about this legend. His throne was a thou- 
sand feet high, and viewed from below, it was blue with 


[ee dusky marshmen of Odistash have an odd legend 
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uml ws buttresses 
0 of white; for 
ws the king was a 
yA big bald eagle, his 
Ps throne was the sky, 
i and its buttresses were the 
He snowy cumulus cloud-moun- 
‘ tains where the thundersqualls 
were made. In summer and early 


fall these squalls came crashing down 
upon the wide sea marshes of Odistash, 
sometimes forcing the king to take refuge in 
the thick jungle on the wild barrier island where 
he had his home. But this was midautumn, and 
since the squalls seldom came at that season the 
king, soaring in the high air, paid no attention to the 
lightning which flashed and glowed at intervals in a tall 
thunderhead towering above the billowy cloud ranges 
to the northward. Round and round he swung, a 
thousand feet above the marsh plains where white 
herons stood like ‘images in the shallows, and willets, 
yellowlegs and clapper rails walked along the muddy 
margins of the sluggish streams; round and round, in 
wide interweaving circles, with scarcely a quiver of his 
black-brown wings, taking his ease in the cool sound- 
less solitude where no living creature dared challenge 
his supremacy. 

He had been soaring thus, more than half asleep, 
for nearly an hour, when suddenly his lethargy left him. 
His fierce yellow eyes gleamed under their beetling 
white brows as he checked his smooth onward course 
and hung for a moment suspended, his gaze fixed upon 
one spot in the vast panorama of russet marsh, pale- 
blue sea and dark-green forest within range of his vision. 

Then, half closing his wings, he slid swiftly down a sharply 
inclined plane, the wind whistling past the hard edges of 
his pinions. Two or three hundred feet above the marsh 
he extended his wings, swerved to the right, and, beating 
back against the fresh southwest breeze, began to circle 
above the actors in the marshland drama which had 
stirred his interest. 

All through the marshes of Odistash wind many tidal 
creeks, twisting and turning this way and that, dividing 
into lesser creeks which in turn divide into little marsh 
brooks, filling with the flood tide which pours in through 
narrow inlets between the barrier islands, emptying again 
with the ebb. These waterways teem with life. Into them 
with the flood tide come the incalculable armies of the 
mullet; and in pursuit of the mullet armies often come the 
dolphins, forsaking for the time being the clear water of 
the ocean along the barrier beaches to follow their favorite 
prey far up the winding marsh channels until the shoaling 
water warns them to go no farther lest they be left high 
and dry by the receding tide. 

The eagle, sweeping and swerving in narrow circles 
three hundred feet in the air, Jooked straight down upon 
one of these marsh creeks at a point where a large tribu- 
tary entered it. The tide was ebbing strongly and the 
mullet hosts were streaming down with it towards the sea; 
and in the midst of the mullet hosts three dolphins, swim- 
ming nearly abreast, were enjoying good hunting. They 
had cruised far up the creek with the rising tide and now 
they were returning seaward with the ebb. 

The king had marked their progress up the creek, for, 
drowsy though he was, there was little that happened on 


As the Cord Tightened, the Eagle, His Ascent Arit 
Screamed With Rage and Swung Outwara } 
© F 
the face of the marshes below him that he did not 
he had watched them with rather languid interes{ 
that time they were hunting in a lazy leisurely 
which was unlikely to afford him an opportunity) 
tribute. When the tide turned, however, and begaj 
swiftly, bringing down with it the vast hordes of fis 
had gone far up the smaller creeks beyond the d} 
reach, the latter presently changed their tactics, 
this fact which had caught the attention of the 
eagle and brought him down from his station in th 
air so that he might be ready to take instant advai 
the opportunity which at any moment might be 
him. 
There was every sign that he would not haye 
wait. The dolphins, showing six feet or so of their i} 
backs above the surface, were charging the flan 
great army of mullet which filled the wide windir 
from bank to bank and from bend to bend. Das 
high speed into the shimmering ranks in the shallo} 
close to the right-hand shore, the big sea ma 
derfully lithe and agile in spite of their bulk, were sp 
consternation among the finny phalanxes. 
Swift as the mullet were, the dolphins were s 
and just ahead of them, as they charged si 
through the shallows, a silvery shower of fish, each 
from six to eight inches in length, curved through 
and rained down into the water. It was this 7 
rather than the dolphins themselves that interes 
eagle, circling and poising, eagerly awaiting his 
Sooner or later, he knew, one of those leaping 
fleeing madly before the oncoming dolphins, wou 
the wrong direction and fall upon the mud 
marsh and the water’s edge. Then, if he could: 
it from the air before it flopped back into the w 
would have his dinner. 
A little distance downstream, around a bei 
creek, another hunter was watching and waitil 
Jen Murray, famous among the negro marshme 
tash for the length of his lean 
arms, which enabled him to cast 
his line twenty feet farther out into 
the surf than the most powerful of 
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ils, crouched in his little flat-bottomed punt watch- 
» eagle with avid crafty eyes. Jen had fished the 
j de that morning at a shell bank just below the creek 
jad had made a good catch of whiting and croaker. 
hir before high water, when the fish had stopped bit- 
] had pushed his punt into the entrance of a little 
y yening into the creek. Then, bending the tall marsh 
s ver him to shut out the glare—and also to hide the 
- ym view in case a squadron of black ducks settled 
he2reek—he had lain down in the punt for a nap. 
ead slept longer than he intended. When he was 
ed by a sudden movement of the punt as it slid a 
so on the soft mud of the gully now left nearly dry 
receding tide, the first thing that he saw through 
seen of marsh blades bending above him was the 
yvering in the air two or three hundred yards away. 
and very cautiously he drew his wiry body to a 
and reached stealthily for his rusty single- 


Be jen had known and admired the king, the 

- eagle that he had ever seen, and often he had said 
inelf that some day he would capture the bird. He 
the king, not dead but alive and uninjured. A 
{gle was merely so much carrion of which he could 
e) use; but a living eagle, especially so fine a speci- 
; this one, would bring two or three dollars from 
2 terprising shopkeeper in the city who could draw 
oy by exhibiting the captive in his window. To Jen 
dlars was a vast sum; and as the king, swerving 
hiering over the charging dolphins, drew nearer and 
the marshman fingered his weapon eagerly and 
se the luck which seemed about to bring the big bird 
irnairly easy range. If the king held his course until 
vaalmost directly over Jen’s head, the marshman, 
ys as skillful with his gun as he was with his surf 
f¢ pretty confident that he could cripple one of those 
‘e wings and bring his victim down without serious 
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ear and nearer came the king. Jen could not see the 
hi:—or porpoises, as he would have called them— 
bag almost stone deaf he could not hear the swish 
e big bodies through the water; but knowing the 
offhe marshes and the marsh creeks as he did, he 
ale reason for the eagle’s tactics. His only fear 
\ that the eagle’s chance might come while he was 
beond easy range. The negro’s white teeth clamped 
th\ as he saw the king suddenly close his wings and 
ae head held low, his yellow talons opened wide 
at him; and as the great bird disappeared behind the 
ee the marshman jumped to his feet, determined 
10 as soon as the eagle rose, though the distance 
‘eat that only if good luck aided his marksmanship 
i! hope to bring down the quarry. 
Fl at any rate, fortune favored the king. The prize 
helutched in his sharp curved claws as he stood on 
ojng shore of the creek was not a mullet, but a four- 
iannel bass, its red-gold back and flanks glittering 
2{nlight. Hard pressed by the dolphins as it swam 
ithe midst of the mullet host, the bass had leaped 
f \e water just as the jaws of its would-be destroyer 
alut to close upon it. Falling in the shallows within 


So 


a few inches of the shore, the fish had been washed a foot 
or so up the shelving muddy bank by the wave which the 
charging dolphins made as they rushed past; and in- 
stantly the king, rejoicing at the sight of a prize so much 
better than that which he had hoped for, had fallen upon 
it from the air and driven his long talons into its sides. 

The king stood for a few minutes upon the body of his 
victim, waiting until its struggles became less violent; 
then, spreading his wings, he rose against the wind, lifting 
the bass almost without effort. He was forty feet above 
the marsh when he saw the marshman, now standing 
erect, his head projecting above the tall grass, his gun at 
his shoulder. With a harsh scream the eagle swerved and 
slid down the wind, his body slanting sharply, gaining 
speed each instant. The gun barrel swung swiftly around 
a half circle, held steady a fraction of a second, then 
spouted flame and smoke. 

The king screamed again as a numbing shock paralyzed 
his left wing. His claws opened, releasing the bass, while 
he struggled frantically to right himself in the 
air and check his fall. Then, as two dark 
brown quill feathers whirled past him spiraling 
downward, the numbness of his wing passed as 
suddenly as it had come, and with swift power- 
ful strokes of his pinions he swept onward and 
upward, again on an even keel and again in full 
possession of his powers. 

Jen Murray, the marshman, gazed after him 
with gleaming eyes. His charge of duck shot 
had merely clipped two feathers from the eagle’s 
wing; but, at any rate, a fine bass had been 
added to his catch, for he had marked the spot 
where the fish had fallen, and presently he 
would make his way across the boggy marsh and 
get it. This was a stroke of luck, and Jen, who 
was of a cheerful disposition, was not inclined 
to complain. Moreover, an idea had come to 
him and a plan which he had long considered 
vaguely began to take shape in his mind. 

Never before had he seen the king so close 
at hand, and never before had he 
realized what a truly magnificent 
specimen the bird was. That huge 
eagle, he was confident, would be 
worth five dollars to him if he could 
take it to town uninjured; and 
already his thoughts were busy with 
a scheme for accomplishing that 
end and perhaps at 
the same time ac- 
complishing some- 
thing else even more 
worth while, some- 
thing which would make even the splendid sum of five dol- 
lars appear trivial and insignificant compared with the 
glittering wealth which would then be at his command. 

Jen lost no time in putting his plan into execution. He 
said nothing about it to any of his acquaintances. In the 
first place, he wanted all the fruits of his venture for himself; 
and in the second place, he knew that some, though by no 
means all, of his neighbors would laugh at him if he told 
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them what he had in mind. Early the next morning he 
left the little house where he lived alone on the edge of the 
Odistash marshes, and rowed in his square-headed punt 
mile after mile along lonely winding marsh creeks to the 
back beach of one of the barrier islands stretching in a long 
chain between the marshes and the sea. Pulling a, little 
way down the deep narrow inlet separating this barrier 
isle from the next, he landed on the sandy inlet shore and 
followed it to the front beach. There, at a point where a 
long sand spit thrust far out into the ocean, he waded into 
the surf and, whirling his hand line, baited with cut mullet, 
over his head, cast his hooks into the outermost breakers. 
Then he turned his back on the sea and began to search 
the sky. 

Jen knew that somewhere in the dense semitropical 
jungle covering the whole interior of this barrier island the 
king had his nest, but he did not know exactly where the 
nest was, and, since the island was some six miles in length 
and a half mile or more in width, he wanted to get some 
idea of the approximate locality 
before beginning his search. The 
best way to do this, he thought, was 
to take his stand on the front beach 
and watch the sky for the king or his 
mate; and in planning this prelim- 
inary part of his task the marshman 
had decided to combine business 
with adventure by trying his luck 
with the big channel bass of the 
surf. 

After a half hour of waiting he 
felt a tremendous tug and, jerking 
the line viciously, grinned with de- 
light as he realized that he had 
hooked an unusually large and power- 
ful fish. 

Had he been using the rod and 
reel of a sportsman there would have 
ensued a glorious battle amid the 
curling breakers; but with Jen Mur- 
ray fishing was not a species of play, 
and after the fish had somewhat 
spent its strength in three spirited 
rushes he hauled away hand over 
hand upon the heavy line and soon 
had his victim—a splendid thirty- 
pound bass, gleaming in the light 
like burnished bronze — gasping on 
the beach. Then, just as he rose to his feet after unhook- 
ing the fish, he saw the king high over his head journeying 
in from the sea. 

Jen watched the big bird eagerly and marked with care 
the spot where he spiraled down into the jungle. After 
hiding his bass in a tamarisk thicket just above high-water 
mark, so that the watchful turkey vultures, incessantly 
patrolling the sky, would not spy it from the air, he walked 
two miles up the lonely palm-fringed beach to a point 
opposite the place where the eagle had descended. On the 
way he saw the king, this time accompanied by his mate, 
rise out of the woods and, circling upward, fly straight out 


over the ocean. (Continued on Page 72) 
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Bris SHINDLEDECKER and her sister 


Tilly sat opposite each other at a large quilting 

frame which filled half their kitchen. Betsey 
was tall and stout, and to her round, benevolent 
countenance the transparent Men- 
nonite cap with its narrow black 
strings gave an aspect of saintliness. 
Her dress was of soft gray chambray, 
made with afull skirt and close-fitting 
waist. Over her bosom was folded a 
large neckerchief of gray chambray. 
Tilly, who also wore the Mennonite 
garb, was older and taller, and some- 
what stooped. When she walked 
across the kitchen she had the ap- 
pearance of one bending to watch her 
own steps, and the black ties hung 
perpendicularly from her cap. She 
had a thin face and an alert, nervous 
expression, as though she listened 
constantly for the approach of some- 
thing which was unpleasant, if not 
dangerous. The sisters were mem- 
bers, not of the main body of the 
Mennonites but of a small and very 
strict offshoot called the Improved 
Mennonites. 

The Shindledeckers needed no 
quilts; in ancient painted chests in 
bedrooms and attic were enough to 
last their lifetime and the lifetime 
of several large generations after 
them. There were quilts of woolen 
material put together in squares and 
diamonds and oblongs, and there 
were quilts of muslin in all patterns 
known to Pennsylvania Germandom. 
There was none of silk, because 
taste and conscience opposed the use 
of silk. There was one in which tiny 
circles of calico had been joined to- 
gether, the lacy result being orna- 
mental rather than useful. There was 
one which had in it twelve thousand 
half-inch squares. Even the white 
material between the colored patches 
which formed the design was cut into 
squares and sewed together. The 
quilting was a marvel of neatness and 
exactness. There were intricate cir- 
cles, sprays of flowers, animals and, 
loveliest of all, graceful feathers. 

In the rooms with the painted 
dower chests stood old beds, some of 
them four-posters, tall chests of 
drawers and washstands with pitch- 
ers and basins of brown pottery. In 
the room over the kitchen, which the 
sisters shared, the basin had upon its 
brim two perching doves which held 
in their bills a little cup for soap. All 
the sheets and towels in the house 
were homespun. The sheets were 
broad, with a seam down the middle; 
the towels were five times as long as 
they were wide, with loops at the top 
to hang over wooden pegs in the 
doors, and fringe wrought of the ma- 
terial at the bottom. Upon them 
borders were embroidered in cross-stitch, sometimes con- 
ventional designs, sometimes the name of the long-departed 
maker, sometimes a little verse or motto. The kitchen 
cupboard was of walnut, and so were all the chairs and 
tables. The Shindledeckers were slow people, unmoved 
by changing fashions. 

The Shindledeckers were naturally shy, and the trait 
had been cultivated by them until the two surviving mem- 
bers never went from home except to meeting. They tilled 
their garden in the early morning and sent their milk to 
the creamery by a neighbor, who also did their errands at 
the store. Only trespassers upon their property could 
draw them from the house and into conversation. When 
hunters threatened the rabbit that came to the porch each 
winter evening for an apple, or the squirrels that lived in 
the thick woodland which was their property, Betsey espe- 
cially became bold as a lion and drove off the marauders 
with loud and truculent speech. 

The fields were oftener trespassed upon than the wood- 
land, which was supposed to be dangerous. In the center 
was one of the deep pits called sink holes, which are com- 
mon in the limestone country. It was said that before the 
time of the oldest man living, a farmer quarrying limestone 
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She Drew a Deep Breath and Let it Out in a Trumpet Blast. 
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had suddenly sunk from sight with his wagon and two 
horses, and it was Supp Csay that the surrounding earth was 
not firm. 

The pit had long been filled by a subterranean spring, 
and was said to be bottomless. Round it wasa close growth 
of magnificent trees, the summer haunt and the spring and 
fall resting place of all the native and migrant birds, which 
knew no terror of the black pool. 

Regardless of completely equipped beds and chests filled 
to bursting, when the Shindledeckers felt each fall the 
impulse to quilt they set to work, and the quilt now stretched 
taut upon the frame bade fair to excel in beauty all those 
made by themselves and their mother and grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers. Upon a foundation of creamy 
unbleached muslin had been appliquéd wreaths of roses 
mixed with sprays of pale-blue larkspur. The designer of 
the calico from which they had cut the delicate and beau- 
tiful pattern was an artist rare among designers. Under 
each green leaf and rose or blue petal a tiny bit of padding 
had been placed so that the wreaths seemed to lie upon 
the creamy surface. The spaces between were laid out in 
a feather pattern in blue chalk, to be followed by thousands 
of tiny stitches, and then brushed or washed off. 
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As they worked the sisters could look oui); 
directions—back into the woodland, to the} 
a white road which mounted the hills to 4 
and to the left across beautiful fields to they 
Lanesville. By pressing t x 
to the windowpanes and lool 
wise they could see the little a 
house across the road wh 
attended services on Sundiiy 
ing and Wednesday eveni). 
rooms at the front of the hcg 
kept closely shuttered, exee 
time of fall and spring clean); 
they could not discern the ¢} 
of visitors until they pound 
back door. Visitors had ti 
it was not until they had thy 
the seriousness of their iny 
that Betsey answered. Tiliyy 
never have answered though) 
roof clattered about her eai| 

The sisters enlivened thi 
ant work with song. Tilly hi 
soprano and Betsey a bass! 
They sang the hymn book } 
Tilly elaborating with reall} 
runs and quavers the them 
by Betsey. 

This morning the view w| 
tiful beyond words to deser} 
color in the woodland at thi, 
the house was startling i ins 
liancy of red and yellow, and ¢ 
on the distant hills was mij 
in its rose and purple. Thm 
wheat was green and in aril 
shocks of corn lay piles of j 
yellow ears. There was nol 
not a disturbing breath 
loveliness made one’s he 
“Sometime we’ll mak 


samples, till we find the 

“Yes, well,” said Bet 
at her sister with admir: 

Tilly was artist and por 
she had no suspicion of i 

“T think the brown co 
in the sun,’ she said, 
upon their little field. 
of a orange color on herr 

“And the chickens, 
Betsey, looking out t 
window, pleased to be ab 
observation. ‘‘But you,” 
suddenly looking under 
frame—‘“‘you don’t match 
you old gray one.” 

A large cat walked out 
proached the door. Hey 
responsive beast and his j 
and indifferent behavior ¥ 
of theirlives. They insulte 
they adored him, and Be 
at once to let him out. $I 
years younger than Til 
was fitting that she should 
the cat. 

“He thinks we’re going to sing,’ 

“Well, let us begin,” said Betsey. 

An hour passed in music and another in silence 
morning waxed more and more brilliant. It wast 
Betsey rise and put the potatoes on to boil, buts 
not bear to interrupt the steady setting of hert 
stitches. A scratching at the door brought her to 

‘““The proud one has come back,”’ she said. _ 

“Tf he would only earn his keep!” said Tilly. 
would only catch once one little field mouse!” __ 

This was nonsense; -Tilly could not bear to . Y 
caught. 

Betsey opened the door, saying contemptuou 
you want in now, do you? You think Dve noth 
but wait on you?” } | 

The cat entered slowly, his tail in the air. So 
else came in with him, a faint sound, and Tilly? 
head and stayed her needle as though sewing we 
process. 

“Listen!’’ she said. : 

Betsey did not say “Where?” or ““What?” 5 
breathless. Without doubt, footsteps were a 

(Continued on Page 122) 


’ said Tilly. © 
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HEN a man builds a house he does more than he 
cealizes. He boxes in a portion of this planet and 
sonverts it into a trap. Not that he can be held 
Lresponsible, but it is certain that as a result many 
,appen which otherwise would not have happened. 
4 as distinguished from an unwalled and unroofed 
ees contacts, and that is always a source of history. 
‘ope Hayward place, as it was known, was origi- 
+t of the Jouett farm, and consisted of a strip of a 


ysen by Pope for his house in 1860, was virgin 
9h three miles of island-dotted water to be seen to 


eriod. Not that Pope was aware of this or would 
ed greatly had he known. He was twenty-one, a 
, and after the custom of his fathers was to marry 
{1p for himself. Tall, lank, sinewy, he brought his 
, hard and true. Each blow sounded like a pistol 
d the V-shaped cut he made was as smooth as 
jlaned. When the tall trees fell they fell with a 
r roar and their smaller branches twitched like the 
eof a dying human. But Pope did not notice. He 
sith his job, thinking of Lucy Jouett, for whom he 
ling. Glacial periods, a thousand generations of 
n3, civilization itself, expressed their fruition in this 
dalone. 
. use, when it was finished, was a modest one-story 
containing a parlor, a sitting room and two bed- 
, ith a kitchen in the rear, convenient to the wood- 
ithe ell, which in turn connected the capacious 
[jet on underpinning of split granite, and thesillsand 
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rafters were of oak from four to six inches square. It was 
clapboarded and shingled with cedar, which lasts the life 
of the average man. Beyond this span Pope was not in- 
terested. He was dealing only with the present, and was 
content to leave the past to the historians and the future 
to the parsons. A possible fifty years was all that he could 
handle. 

In the fall of 1861 he brought his bride here, and the next 
May he answered Lincoln’s second call for men. In August 
he was killed at Bull Run. So it seems that history counted 
for more in his affairs than he anticipated. 

This left the widow alone in the house—the trap, as it 
were, baited. She did not think of it that way, nor did 
anyone else, for that matter; but there was the house and 
there was the widow—a pretty girl of twenty, strong, capa- 
ble, alive. It no more occurred to her to go back to her 
parents than to go back into pinafores. She had definitely 
severed that connection when she married, and now she 
belonged to the Hayward place. She sold some of the 
livestock, but kept a horse, a cow, a pig and the chickens, 
plowed and planted her garden, and what with the house- 
work and rolling bandages for the soldiers, found her life 
active enough. But when sometimes she woke up at 
night and realized how empty the house was, and how 
when she threw out her arm it met nothing, she shivered— 
especially in the winter, when the emptiness was bitter cold. 
She felt then as though her life had come to an end and 
that nothing remained but to await patiently the call of 
the Lord. 

With spring, however, she was in a better mood. There 
was much for her to do—a man’s work as well as a 
woman’s—and this kept her busy. She plowed and har- 
rowed and planted her vegetable garden, looked after her 
stock, and at twilight found time to straighten out the 
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flower garden in front of the house. She was at this task 
one evening in June when a curious figure came down the 
road and, seeing her beside the open door, paused uncer- 
tainly. He was what was left of a very young man and 
was dressed in what was left of a blue uniform. His face 
was pale and emaciated and he limped as he walked. He 
was shy and uneasy and did not venture to speak until she 
spoke first. 

“FEivenin’,”’ she said. 

““Eivenin’,”’ he answered in what was left of a pleasant 
voice. “I’m wonderin’ if you’d mind my sleepin’ in your 
barn tonight.” 

Her pretty-young face clouded a moment. Many men 
were drifting back from the front these days and they bore 
not any too good a reputation. 

“Where do you belong?”’ she questioned. 

“Lovell,” he answered. ‘‘Davisismy name. Reckoned 
I could get along a piece further, but y 

He sidled closer to an elm tree for support. She studied 
him with sympathetic interest. His hair was long and un- 
kempt, but his sunken eyes looked honest. 

““T’m a widow,” she explained. ‘‘I’m alone here.’’ 

“Oh,” he answered as though he understood her posi- 
tion. ‘Guess I’ll be able to worry along another mile or 
two.” 

He left the support of the tree and started off rather 
shakily, when she stopped him. 

“Did you know Pope Hayward?”’ she asked. 

He shook his head. , 

“T’m Sixth Maine.”’ 

“He was Highth Maine.” 

“Killed?”’ 

“At Bull Run.” 


(Continued on Page 86) 


“If You Go Away From Me I'll Follow You to the Ends of the Earth and Bring You Back.”* 
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“I’ve Stayed Too Long Already,’’ She Gasped 
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the artist—Vienna. It was the city of a splen- 

did court. The imperial family and the aristoc- 
racy, as well as the citizens of the capital, favored music, 
and especially the opera. The cult of the opera was, in 
fact, a centuried tradition with the people of Vienna as well 
as with their rulers, and to sing on the stage of the beauti- 
ful Hofoper, the Court Opera House, was the aspiration of 
every girl with prima donna ambitions. But no operatic 
beginner, even if she had a successful season behind her, 
would have dared to try to get a Hofoper engagement to 
begin with; the Hofoper was for the matured artist, the 
great singer who by sheer weight of fame and reputation 
was drawn to its magic boards as though by the action of 
some musical law of gravitation. 

I made up my mind while I was still singing in the 
Olmiitz Theater to see what I could do at the municipal 
opera in Vienna, the Volksoper. This fine opera house, 
situated on the border line between the inner and outer 
city, was a kind of trying-out place for young ambitious 
singers. There they were given a chance to show what 
they could do, and if they were successful they could feel 
that sometime, perhaps, in the distant future, the portals 
of the Hofoper would be opened for them. 

One morning—it called for all my courage, for I did not 
know a soul in Vienna—I took the train from Olmiitz, went 
to a very modest hotel, for I had only enough money with 
me for a three days’ stay, and applied for a hearing at the 
Volksoper. Voices were tested there every Wednesday and 
Saturday, and Rainer Simons, the clever and energetic 
director, heard the singers himself. It was a Saturday, 
and I did not have to wait long for my turn. 

“Well, what do you want to sing?”’ Simons asked me. 

“Micaela’s aria from Carmen,’ I answered. 

‘Go ahead,” said he, and settled down to listen. I was 
not halfway through my song before he sat up and raised 
his hand. ‘‘Thanks! That’s enough. No more, no more!” 
And with that he was off into the wings. 

Iwas angry. Herel had come all the way from Olmiitz 
to be heard, and I knew I had not sung badly. Yet Simons 
had not even had the courtesy to let me finish my little 
song before dashing all my hopes to the ground. I was 
about to leave the building when a theatrical attendant 
came to me and said, “‘ Will you please come to Mr. Simons’ 
office? He wishes to see you.” 


I: PREWAR Austria there was only one city for 


A Pleasant Surprise 


OTHING could have suited me better, in view of how 

I felt at the moment. As I crossed the threshold of the 
office I began at once, “‘It was anything but courteous of 
you to stop me so abruptly in the middle of my aria. 
You might at least have let me finish singing it, and 
then have broken the bad news to me gently!” 

Simons looked at me with great astonishment. 

“Bad news? What bad news? Why, my dear child, 

I sent for you to tell you that you were engaged. And 
you must begin work at once!” 

I explained that I had only a small trunk with me, 
with enough clothes for a day or two, and that he would 
have to let me begin my engagement with a week’s 
leave of absence. This he agreed to, and when I finally 
reported for duty I was plunged at once into a far 
more strenuous round of work than at Olmiitz. Simons 
was a driver, and the whole company stood in awe of 
him, yet he was popular. He was essentially a man of 
the theater, with a David Belasco instinct for creating 
successes. He was a ruthless yet intelligent tyrant and a 
tireless worker, but the nickname the artists gave him, der 
Menschenschinder—The Slave Driver—was not so un- 
kindly meant as it sounds, for he never asked anyone to 
work harder than he did himself. He was always very kind 
to me, and I think the fact that I was not afraid of hard work 
had something to do with it. He treated me like a father, 
in fact, and both he and his wife took me into their home 
circle, introduced me to people, and did all in their power 
to make Vienna pleasant for the little Moravian stranger. 

I really studied and came to know the majority of the 
roles of my repertoire while I was with Simons, and he did 
me one great service. He took away once and for all that 
haunting fear of my first entrance on the stage, that tight- 
ening of the throat and involuntary feeling that I could 
not utter a note, which until then I had not been able to 
subdue entirely. I never felt it again until the night of my 
New York debut at the Metropolitan, as Marietta in 
Korngold’s The Dead City. The fact that the composer 
had written this dual réle especially for me was no consola- 
tion at that moment. I stood there in the wings, my legs 
shaking, trembling all over, and delayed the rise of the cur- 
tain for fully five minutes. I was so upset that I kept on 
crossing myself again and again and begging for “Just one 
minute more, just one minute more!”’ 


Translated by Frederick H. Martens 


The Author in One of Her Famous 
Roles, Aphrodite. At Right—Richard 


Strauss 


At last Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
said in his kindly way, “Why, 
you foolish child, you have 
no reason in the world to be 
frightened! You are posi- 
tively looking for trouble.” 
I nerved myself for a heroic 
effort, my very finger tips 
blue with fright, made my en- 
trance and—I had not been on 
the stage two minutes before I 


felt a most reassuring wave of 
good will and friendly encour- 
agement coming from the audi- 
ence. Then my fears vanished 
completely, I dropped into my réle 


and forgot everything else. 


Imade my debut in the Vienna Volks- 
oper as Elizabeth, and then for a while I 
was “the girl for everything’’—that is, I un- 
derstudied all sorts of important rdles at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and sang any and every part demanded 
of me. And I could never tell what réle might come up. 

It is an experience which I wish every young American 
singer with operatic ambitions might have. A chance to 


: 4 UZ, study one role after another at high te 


rapidly, each role totally different from | 

cessor and successor, cannot help but giy 
dent a facility—especially as regards theatric and 
requirements—which nothing else will. To pass 
stage impersonation of chaste and modest Elsa ; 
seductive Manon; from childlike Micaela to y 
Tosca; from noble Elizabeth to maniacal Mona L 
dreamy, devoted Senta to the hot-blooded Girl of t) 
West, and do fair justice to such sharply contras 
under the compulsion of the possibility of actuals 
entation at any moment—this experience, as fF 
the careers of some of the greatest native Americ; 
who benefited by it while studying abroad, is ol 
value. 

Simons was.a very clever manager. He had a | 
icy of taking up and producing the very scores w. 
refused by the Hofoper, with the natural result th 
one was curious to see what they were like anc! 
hear them. Sometimes they succeeded and somet 
failed, but he always had good audiences, and 
what he wanted. Since his vocal forces were prac 
good as any at the Hofoper, he could do justice to 
he produced. And because the Volksoper was ni; 
center of the town, and popular prices were ch 
admission, it should not be thought that memb¢ 
imperial family or Vienna high society never atte 
performances. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand | 
another of the archdukes often appeared in the 
box. Of course Simons’ singers came and went. / 
ones stayed, but those who could not meet his 
were quickly dropped, which did much to kee} 
quality of the performance. 


A Collector of Decorations | 


N OCTOBER 25, 1912, while still attached tot?) 
oper, I created the title réle of Richard Strauss’ 
presented for the first time on any stage, in the) 
longer version, which later was rewritten for Vin 
was given on the stage of the so-called Small How 
recently completed new Stuttgart Theater. I ld 
invited to create the réle as a guest singer, and Si 
fact, had insisted upon it. But for a time it ]}h 
though I should not have the opportunity to do |. 
My contract with the Volksoper stipulated thel 
sing at guest performances only with the conse 
management. Now it chanced that one of the I 
had a hobby for collecting decorations, and he he's 
heart on the white cross of the Crown of Wirn 
fourth class—there were five classes. The decorzo 
a very pretty one—a white cross, bearing | 
in the center, surrounded by a crimson fillet tt 
motto Fearless and Faithful, had four abe | 
couchant in its four angles, and was surmount 
royal crown. The crimson ribbon bore tw 
stripes. The director in question ha’ 
worn by others and fancied it. 
So negotiations with the Court! 
temberg began. Yes, a decoratit} 
be bestowed; two, in fact, 
and one on the director; ‘ 
would be crosses of the fill 
This, however, did not ii 
director at all. Whath 
was a cross of the fo’ 1 
If no cross of the foul 
was forthcoming for I 
Strauss would haveid 
someone else to sing 

for I would not be r 

In the meantime, les! 

my escape and robil 

his pawn in the gam 
playing, two police}? 
peared at my home, al 
obliged to swear that 
not leave Vienna with 
cial permission from tH 
oper management. 
At last, after much corresp ' 
the matter was finally settl) 
following manner: The direct! 
receive a cross of the fourth ¢ 
it would be only on the specifil! 
standing that I would claim no er 
As I was far more interested in singing! 
than in obtaining a decoration, this was é 
to all parties concerned, and I was allowed to d 
Stuttgart. 4 
I began to rehearse at once on my arrival, ano 
and everyone else showed me the greatest kinds 


| 


ration. I 
‘ had time 
.re the rdle 
'y before 
> Stuttgart, 
>» first re- 
/was terri- 
it as soon 
ra to un- 
| my part 
ly Strauss 
| said one 
in that I 
sd forth be- 
ie eyes,” 
tended to 
‘shat I was 
ether dif- 
erson and 
| Jeritza he 
tar had 
| 

‘Queen of 
yberg, who 
sssionately 


a Empress Zita and Her 
FERC, at- Youngest Daughter, the 
ill rehears- Archduchess Maria Chris- 
ye day I had tina Eugenia 

shed sing- : uy 

(was leaning against the piano on the 

.d to rest for a moment, when suddenly 

(2 commanding voice inquire, “Which 

ais Jeritza? I should like to see the 
ivho has caused so much trouble!”’ 

jer voice answered, “There she is, 

1 by the piano.” 

yssible,’’ replied the first speaker. 

the is just a sweet young girl. I was 

» sidering all that fuss about decora- 

-yf which I was quite innocent—“‘that 

1 be one of those temperamental prime 

4 
jnoments later her lady in waiting told 
|the Queen wished to see me. I fol- 
Ir, and when I dropped my curtsy was 
yurried by what I had just heard that 
‘onfusion J addressed her as ‘Mrs. 
‘nstead of ‘‘Your Majesty.” 

sme down beside her without any cere- 
ai told me to talk right out, and I soon 
ip she was as friendly and amiable as 


would you like to sing at the Stutt- 
ira permanently?’’ she asked me. I 
« I was bound by contract to the 

;. She laughed. ‘‘That might be ar- 
ljshe answered. ‘‘We could give that 
yf yours another decoration.” 

| explained to her that I loved Vienna, 
ly friends were there, and that it would 

‘heart to leave that city; so the sub- 
dropped. 


Singing for Royalty 


[ E evening of the brilliant first night, 
tthe performance, the intendant of the 
Opera, Herr von Putlitz, gave a soirée 
ime to which all the artists who had 
04+ in the production wereinvited. King 
I of Wiirtemberg appeared and held 
@everyone filing past and being pre- 
-) him. But there was absolutely 
geremonious about the affair. King 
Nwore a monocle which persisted in 
from his eye to the carpet. Of course as soon as 
1 everyone rushed forward devotedly to pick it 
this the King would not permit. Standing firmly 
) undutiful crystal he would ward off the crowd of 
iocle hunters with both arms, crying, ‘“‘No, no, 
id! I will pick it up myself!’’ Which he would 
sedtodo. This little incident occurred again and 
he course of the evening and always left a little 
innocent hilarity in its wake, which made the 
of any social ice entirely out of the question. 
have waited a long, long time before entering the 
Precincts of the Hofoper had it not been for a 
nce quite unforeseen. I sang before the Emperor 
ef in Ischl. The summer was dragging along at 
yper, and everything there seemed flat, stale and 
le. I was bored and longed for a change. One 
‘pened to tell Dr. Erich Miiller, director of the 
iter, how I felt. He beamed on me. 
to Ischl and sing for me there,” he said. “It is 
‘ace, the Emperor lives there during the summer 
‘0 the theater, and you can sing comic opera in- 
rand opera for a change. Do not waste your 
ng around here at the Volksoper!” 


: 


At first the idea appeared ridiculous. 
“T have never sung comic opera before,”’ 
I told him. “I know nothing about it.” 

He smiled. “If you can sing grand 
opera you can sing comic opera,”’ he re- 
plied, and finally I decided to try it, at any 
rate. 

I did want a change, and Ischl was re- 
puted to be a lovely place, so I went there 
as a guest singer from the Volksoper. 

It was a beautiful place. Two rivers, 
the Ischl and the Traun, surround the lit- 
tle peninsula on which the town lies in 
a valley with towering green mountains 
all around it. My mother and I at once 
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the Emperor Franz Josef in the imperial box. The opera 
had been a favorite of his ever since its first Vienna pro- 
duction in 1874, and it was soon evident that he was en- 
joying every detail of the stage action and every one of 
Strauss’ notes. How he applauded! And how the house 
applauded, for when the Emperor applauded in Ischl the 
audience applauded too. In the second act, disguised as 
a Hungarian countess, I sang the very brilliant Csardds, 
beginning “‘Musie of the homeland, your strains all- 
compelling,” with its fiery, passionate frischka dance close, 
the whole thing a picturesque gypsy rhapsody, not any too 
easy to sing. When I ended, the Emperor clapped, and did 
not stop until I sang the number a second time. Then we— 
he and I—repeated the performance; he applauded and I 
sang. But when he insisted on my singing the Csardds the 


Madame Jeritza as Safie in The Gypsy Baron. 


At the Right—As Marguerite 


established ourselves in a pleasant villa, 
not too far from the theater, and when re- 
hearsals were not in order I went about 
in peasant costume—like everyone else 
at Ischl—and did a good deal of walking, 
for there were delightful foot excursions 
to be made in every direction. Behind 
our villa rose a long grassy hillside with 
a considerable slope. A favorite amuse- 
ment of some of the other young girls of 
the company and myself—we were a jolly, 
carefree lot—was to climb to the top of 
the little hill. We would seat ourselves at 
the top and then a little push would send 
us flying down—the grass was very long 
and slippery—amid shrieks of laughter. 
Of course our dresses and stockings would 
get perfectly green, but it was such fun 
that we did not mind that in the least. 
My appearance as Rosalinda in Die 
Fledermaus had been duly announced, and 
Doctor Miiller had spoken truly, for when 
I made an entrance on the stage, there sat 


fourth time I could not get a single note out. 
My throat felt as dry as tinder and my tongue 
seemed ready to hang out of my mouth. So 
I stepped in front of the stage, swept the 
Emperor a grand curtsy, and then put my hand 
to my mouth and throat, smiled and shook my 
head, to show him that my spirit was willing 
but that my throat was weak. Heunderstood, 
laughed and nodded his head for me to con- 
tinue. Fortunately, after the Csardds the dia- 
logue set in again, and I had a chance to 
recover my voice. 


Franz Joseph’s Praise 


OT long after the performance Baron 
Prileszky, who had been in attendance on 
the Emperor in his box, himself told me that 
the Emperor had said to him, ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand why I had not heard her at the Hof- 
oper! Here is a delightful young creature, with 
a wonderful voice, an admirable actress, and I 
hear her only by chance! Do the singers at 
the Hofoper have to be middle-aged or old?” 
I sometimes think that hearing the Strauss 
music he liked so well under favorable circum- 
stances that night in Ischl may have recalled 
his happier younger days to Franz Josef. It 
may have evoked the recollection of the time 
when he was considered the most accomplished 
dancer in the empire, and often moved across 
the floor of the great ballroom in the Hofburg 
to the music of Strauss waltzes like the ones 
he heard that night. The old are grateful to 
those who can recall memories of their youth 
and its joys to them, even if it be but for a 
passing moment. After the performance of 
Die Fledermaus the Emperor never missed a 
performance at which I sang. 

Ischl with its brine-vapor baths had been 
the summer residence of the Austrian imperial 
family—a fact that drew many of the Austrian 
nobility there as well—ever since 1822. It was 
in August, 1912, that I sang there, and I re- 
member we had a special performance in honor 
of Franz Josef’s birthday, which fell on August 
eighteenth. Strange to say, the birthday of his 
successor, the ill-fated Emperor Karl, was on 
August seventeenth. Since the Emperor had 
been going to Ischl 
almost uninter- 
ruptedly every 
summer since he 
had ascended the 
throne, the im- 
perial birthday had 
become an institu- 
tion in the place. 
It is not strange. 
He had been cele- 
brating his birth- 
days there—or, 
rather, the town 
had been doing so— 
for some sixty-four 
years. The Emperor 
and those members 
of his family who 
werein townalways 
ate a family birth- 
day dinner to- 
gether, usually in 
the restaurant of 
the Kursaal, since 
there was not room 
for so large a num- 
ber of people in the 
imperial villa. The 
people of Ischl were 
very fond of him, 
and I found it very 

(Continued on 
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UMAN nature being as it is, 
H it is probable that the loss 

of the pearls was nothing to 
Edna Conway in comparison with 
the satisfaction of being able to 
telegraph her brother that his 
priceless pearl was suspected of 
having stolen them. She was a 
kind-hearted woman and would 
not normally have wished to put 
even the most degraded criminal 
in prison; but there seemed an 
ironic justice in the fact that a 
woman sent to reform the manners 
of her children should turn out to 
be a thief. She valued her pearls 
too. They were not only beauti- 
ful and becoming but they had a 
sentimental association. Her hus- 
band had given them to her when 
they were first married, after a 
tremendous success at Monte 
Carlo. They had cost a great deal 
of money in the days when pearls 
were cheap, and yet, as he had got 
them from a ruined Polish noble- 
man, they had not cost their full 
value. He had said to her as he 
gave them to her, ‘‘There, my 
dear, if I never give you anything 
else ”” Asa matter of fact, he 
never had given her anything else; 
in fact, he had often tried to take 
them away from her when things 
had first begun to go wrong. But 
Edna had managed to cling to 
them, feeling that they would al- 
ways keep away that wolf which 
idle well-to-do middle-aged women 
appear to dread more than any 
other group in the community. 

Edna was not only kind-hearted 
but she was normally utterly lack- 
ing in persistence; she would not 
have been able to conceal sus- 
picions from anyone over a pro- 
tracted period. But malice is a 
powerful motive, and she man- 
aged in the days that followed the 
loss to play her part admirably. 
The idea that Anthony was already 
hurrying home to meet the im- 
postor who had slipped into the real Miss Exeter’s place 
gave her a determination she usually lacked. 

It was perhaps stupid of Pearl not to guess that her fraud 
had been detected as soon as the detectives set to work. 
But Pearl was so much interested in the recovery of the 
jewels that it never crossed her mind she herself was sus- 
pected. She did notice a slight change for the better in 
Mrs. Conway’s manner—a certain sugary sweetness—a 
willingness to be in the same room with her, especially if 
the detectives were for any reason busy—a new interest 
in all her plans. , 

The thought that occupied her mind was the idea that 
Wood was on his way home; that at last she and the man 
she had been writing to every day for weeks were to meet 
face to face. How could he fail to be pleased with her— 
she who had made Antonia neat, Durland studious, and 
had at least suggested to Dolly’s egotism that there were 
other women in the world at least as attractive as she? 
Pearl thought a great deal about their first meeting; 
there would be a certain awkwardness about it, especially 
if it took place in the presence of the family, as it probably 
would. Still, she could manage it. She would say in a few 
simple words that she was Augusta Exeter’s best friend, 
and had taken her place. He was sure to be amused and 
smile that nice smile which Augusta had described. The 
interview went on and on in her imagination, a different 
way each time she imagined it; but always agreeable, 
always exciting, always.ending in Mr. Wood expressing 
his gratitude and admiration. 

Yet this man about whom she was thinking so con- 
stantly was actually speeding toward her, feeling as bitter 
about her as it is possible to feel about a person you have 
never seen. We forgive anything better than being made 
ridiculous. It was not mere vanity, though, that made 
Anthony so angry. He knew that much of his power over 
his sister had been destroyed. Everything that he sug- 
gested in the future would be met by Edna’s amused 
“Another priceless pearl, Anthony.’’ Yes, he said to him- 
self as he sat with folded arms and stared out of the train 
window, he had made a fool of himself. What did he know 
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“If I Was You, I’d Say, ‘Look, Girlie, We Want to Help You. 
Dead to Rights, and You’d Better Come Across’”’ 


of the real Miss Exeter? He had no one but himself to 
blame. 

He had been on the point of starting home when he re- 
ceived Edna’s second telegram announcing her loss. 
Everyone, as the author of Cranford has observed, has a 
pet economy, and Edna’s economy was telegrams. She 
never cabled or telegraphed if she could help it, and then 
she usually obscured her meaning by compressing it into 
as few words as possible. When Anthony opened this one 
and saw its great length and her name at the bottom of it 
he knew that something was terribly wrong. It said: 

Pearls stolen from safe. Only governess had combination. 
Detectives discover she is impostor. Real Miss Exeter married 
and went to Canada two days after you saw her in New York. 
This woman has no idea she is suspected. Is closely watched 
and has had no opportunity of disposing of jewels. Pearls 
thought to be still on place or hidden on beach. Please return 
eae Be careful about telegrams. She might get them 

Tst. 

As soon as Anthony read that message he felt a convic- 
tion that it was all true. Whether or not she had stolen 
the pearls, he knew she was an impostor, for he realized 
now that he had known from the beginning that he had 
been in correspondence with a beautiful woman. He had 
tried to tell himself that the quality he felt in her letters 
was the vanity of a plain one, but all along he had known 
in his heart that in some strange and subtle way beauty 
had exuded from every line she wrote. He had been made 
a fool of by a beautiful and criminal woman. Well, he 
would hurry home and settle that score in short order. He 
was not a cruel man, he said to himself, but this did not 
seem a situation that called for mercy. 


someone should meet Ant 
his arrival in New York 
quaint him with all the det’ 
Edna was unwilling to le 
household, the duty fel 
Wellington, who comp 
great deal and leaped at the 

So when Anthony got 
train in the Pennsylvani 
there was not only 
but his old friend, C 
ton, waiting to greet 


secretary did not know 0 
they drove up the long | 
the level of Eighth A 


say even to himself: 
“Really, Anthony, I 
might have guessed th 
the governess you had sei 
couldn’t have selected su 
son—dyed yellow hai 
of exuberant, almost 
looks that you wouldn 
any woman and would ni 
ate in a governess, I’ 
It was agreeable to 
would not admit it. 
“Poor old Edna,” he 
don’t feel exactly in a 
criticize. This woman 1 
clever.” ; 
“Clever !’’ exclaimed M 
lington. “It’s uncanny! I 
she obtained an almost | 
influence over Durlaad 
tonia. Even Dolly we 
point of suecumbing—if it 
been that the woman 
herself in her affair 
Williams. Between 
Anthony, though I h 
this to Edna, I don’t 
sure that that affair di 
great deal further than tl 
-Anthony frowned 
This was almost mor 
could bear. He said to] 
it was the idea of Ant 
brought into contact wit 
situation that disguste 

Cora was kind enot 
his drawing-room a 
he had a bath and dres 
a nice room and she thought as she waited hows! 
rearrange the furniture if ever she should come t 
There were photographs of the children abou 
as a baby, Durland in his first sailor suit, a pict 
with the three children grouped about her Ii 
royalties. pi 

She was wearing the pearls. 

Then Anthony came out of his room, looking 
and sleek and brown and very well dressed in 
and they went out and had luncheon togethe: 
started at once for their drive of a hundred n 
thony’s car. 

She answered all his questions—and one he ¢ 
She volunteered: ‘‘I must confess, Anthony, 1 
saw this girl—saw how unsuitable she was—l 1 
wonderful judgment must have been clouded by y 
ing fallen in love with her.” ; 

“‘Recollect, please,’ he returned, “‘that even 
been the girl I saw, I had only seen her once.” 

“Don’t people fall in love at first sight?” 

Anthony smiled. i 

“T don’t,’ he said; and he went on to descril 
process by which a love which can be depende 
must necessarily grow. 

To Miss Wellington, who had known Antho1 
teen years, the description was perfectly sati 

They reached Edna’s house a little after five 
gone away the day before to soothe her wou 
at a house party in the Adirondacks. Durland 
golf and Antonia having supper with her frie 
Edna alone received the traveler. She did not 
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e gave him the greeting of a woman simply 
by anxiety. . 
id, “I’m awfully sorry about this, Edna. You’ve 
able time—aside from the pearls, I mean.” 
ised her large sullen eyes. 
ly you had not made me promise, Tony—so that 
t free to turn a thief out of my house until she had 
stolen my valuables. A woman has an intuition 
3’s allowed to follow it.” 
d not a word to say in answer. He had an inter- 
h the detective—the head man, Mr. Albertson; 
+ one was engaged in watching Miss Exeter—the 
is Exeter, who was sitting, as her custom was of an 
;, on the beach. It was this habit of sitting for 
me on the beach that had led to the theory that 
s were hidden there, waiting the right opportunity 
zup and dispatched to a confederate. 
bertson was a tall, gray-haired man of the utmost 
His figure would have been improved by a faith- 
‘tion to the daily dozen, and his feet were ex- 
irily large. He had a calm, grand manner and 
vemely chivalrous in his attitude toward all 
even those he was engaged in sending to jail. 
ided Anthony of the walrus—or was it the car- 
-who wept so bitterly for the aysters while he 
+ those of the largest size. Mr. Albertson melted 
for that sweet young creature as he detailed the 
{mass of evidence against her: The burglaries in 
pton since her coming; the fact that she had in- 
having the combination of the safe; the fact 
. Conway had locked the pearls in the safe and 
Miss Exeter had gone to the safe afterward; the 
‘4s appearance of Miss Exeter in Mrs. Conway’s 
‘ing the night before the robbery, and, of course, 
+ It had been largely a matter of form, Mr. 
\ said—the sending of his men to look up her 
/t had been a shock to them all to find that the 
‘hich had originally sent Wood the names of gov- 
‘could offer proof that their Miss Exeter had 
ind gone to Canada. So far they had not been 
yet any information as to this woman who had 
ito her place. Some of her things had a P on 


them. Mr. Albertson mentioned that there was a noto- 
rious English thief—Golden Polly or Golden Moll. 

“She’s called by both names,’ said Mr. Albertson. 
“This girl answers her description very good.” 

Wood nodded. Had he in fact been getting a daily 
letter all these weeks from Golden Moll? The idea in- 
trigued him not a little. 

“T think I’ll go and have a talk with her,” he said. 

“By all means, by all means,” said Mr. Albertson. 
“We've just been waiting for you, you know—just to see 
how she’ll act when confronted with you. She hasn’t a 
notion, you know, that you’ve left Mexico. But,’’ he went 
on in his deep rich voice, “‘I’d speak her fair if I was you. 
Kindness, Mr. Wood, never does any harm. What are we 
put in this world for except to help each other—women 
especially? If I was you I’d say, ‘Look, girlie, we want 
to help you. We have you dead to rights, and you’d better 
come across. Come across, girlie,’ I’d say, ‘and make it 
easy for everyone.’”’ Mr. Albertson had already recom- 
mended this speech to Mrs. Conway without success, and 
now it seemed to him that Mr. Wood was not really going 
to make it. 

“Ay, yes,’”’ Anthony said rather noncommittally. 

He turned from Mr. Albertson quietly, as is some 
people’s manner when they are doing something impor- 
tant and, crossing the piazza, stood a moment at the top 
of the steps. 

The sun had just set behind his right shoulder, and to 
those who love the sea the bare flat scene had at this mo- 
ment an extraordinary beauty. All round the circle of the 
horizon there was a grayish lilac color. The sea was blue 
and gray, the beach was pink, with gray shadows under 
the dunes—strange blending colors that come with no 
other light. The storm was over, and the sea, though not 
smooth, was heaving with a slow, regular swell. The 
beach, even to the dunes, was strewn still with seaweed 
and lumber and all the flotsam and jetsam of a high tide. 

Immediately in front of Anthony was a large rose-colored 
parasol, the owner of which had evidently forgotten to put 
it down, although for an hour now it could have been of 
not theslightest use. Nothing appeared be- 
neath it but the tip of a white suéde slipper. 
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Anthony stood and looked, a smile hovering at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. There she was—possibly the Golden 
Moll of Albertson’s suspicions, certainly the writer of in- 
teresting letters, the reformer of his niece’s manners, the 
stealer of the pearls. 

Then he heard Antonia’s voice behind him, calling his 
name. Ordinarily she would have stolen up behind him 
and clung round his neck with her feet off the ground; but 
now she evidently wanted him to get the full effect of her 
changed appearance, for she stood ten feet off and spoke to 
him. Oddly enough, she was wearing the very clothes 
which Pearl had described—the pink linen, the hat with 
the pink rose, the gray silk stockings and gray suéde 
pumps. Nothing, Anthony thought, could have been more 
accurate. The child was very beautiful, just as he had 
hoped—hardly dared to hope—to see her. 

She gave him just that second to take her all in, and 
then sprang at his neck. 

“Oh, don’t you think I look nice?’”’ she said passion- 
ately. “It’s all Miss Exeter—your priceless pearl—and 
she is priceless. Don’t you think I look nice? I like her 
better almost than anyone I ever knew, because she’s so 
straight. Don’t you think I look nice?” 

“Tndeed I do,” said her uncle. He managed to free his 
neck from the yoke of Antonia’s arms and held her off and 
turned her round. “Yes,” he said, “‘you look exactly as I 
like to see you.” 

Antonia smiled and then sighed. 

“IT feel every stitch I have on,” she said, “particularly 
the shoes and stockings.’”’ She raised first one leg and 
then the other and shook it, with a gesture not at all 
graceful. “I’ve never worn them except in winter before. 
But still, it does make a difference in one’s popularity— 
clothes—particularly with boys. Boys are funny, Uncle 
Anthony.” 

Nothing interested Anthony more than to discuss the 
problems of life with his niece, but at the moment his mind 
was not sufficiently disengaged. He was sorry to interrupt 
her, but he was obliged to go and have a few words with 
her governess. (Continued on Page 77) 
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T IS generally acknowledged that 
| self-preservation is the first law of 

Nature; but preservation of the 
waistline is certainly a close second in 
the running. The obituary columns will 
attest to the fact that the first law is 
not consistently enforced; although in 
the face of earthquakes, synthetic gin, 
heavy-footed automobile drivers and 
other disasters, it must be admitted 
that humankind does as well as might 
be expected. In the enforcement of 
the second law, however, humankind is 
deplorably lax. People want to enforce 
it, and if wishes were exercise all waist- 
lines would be trim and slim; but never- 


theless, most people go little further than to want and wish, 
and as a consequence—statistically speaking—if all mod- 
ern waistlines were uncircled and laid in a straight line it 
would take only half as many to reach from New York to 


San Francisco as it should require. 


A learned scientist recently declared that the human 
race is degenerating. I should hardly be so unkind as to 
say this of a group among whom I have so many friends; 
And in making this 
statement I know that I shall meet with few challenges. 
The reader will glance down at his—or her—own too 
generous proportions and admit it to be true. 


but I will say that it is getting fat. 


A Sweeping Revolt 


HE few who may feel that they can safely contradict me 
are very likely underweight; but, speaking literally as 


well as figuratively, the underweight 
class is much smaller than that of the 
overweight, and surely the prevailing 
boyish-form mode was inaugurated to 
consternate the many rather than to 
please the few. 

The theme of this article deals not 
merely with the ounce and the pound 
of flesh; Shakspere has already dramat- 


ically told that story. But the weight is 
usually the barograph of human ills, and the 
pepper and ginger and other condiments which 
colloquially express a state of physical and 
mental well-being seldom enter into the sea- 
soning of the too fat or the too thin individual. 

Indeed, the law of the preservation of 
the waistline and that of the preservation 
of self are so intimately related that the 
line of demarcation is scarcely perceptible. 
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Fortunately, the public has come to a knowledge of this. 
A sweeping revolt has begun against King Corpulence and 
his heavy councilors, Major Embonpoint, Major Flabbi- 
ness and General Sluggishness. It may be accounted for 
by the aforementioned boyish-form mode, which appeals to 
human vanity and the natural yearning for that which is 
not; but since the incipience of the revolt can be directly 
traced to the World War period, it is more probably 
another of the drastic reactions of that conflict. 

Whatever the cause, the result is a well-meant though 
usually abortive effort to reduce, to consummate the 
wholesome desire to be able to wear again the slim-waisted 
garments of yesteryear. There are enough young women 
who have not yet grown stout—though they are beginning 
to worry about the possibility—to arouse a competitive 
antagonism in less fortunate wives; and there are enough 
trim young men to awaken the envy of paunchy husbands. 
As a consequence, 
before-and-after 
pictures adorn in 
greater number the 
advertising col- 
umns; dieting, even 
self-inflicted starva- 
tion, is rampant; 
and the phono- 
graphs of the nation bellow 
“One-two-three-four’”’ in time 
to martial music. 

I am neither disposed nor 
qualified to attest to the potency 
of those methods of weight re- 
duction which are commercially 
exploited. Some are probably 
very good and some very bad, 
as it has been with everything 
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most people go little further | 
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elaborate this declaration in due time. The typ! 
of the man who is overweight is something like th: 
“But what canI do? I have tried many, many 4 
reduce. Once, for three long weeks, I literally sta 
self, and I did manage to take off a lot of weight. B} 
me weak and ill, and in order to regain my streng' 
had to regain my poundage. Another time I tried? 
Don’t say that I didn’t enter into it with the propé 
because I did. Why, the very first day I put in / 
hour of serious, strenuous work. But it nearly kille: 
: | 

i 
es le MAY be all right for you young slim fellows, b! 
me in bed for a solid week; and in that week I 1 

few more pounds. Then I tried lighter exercise. I} 
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Lugubrious Tales of Fat and Thin 
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y daily see successful examples 
‘consummation so devoutly to 
led. I refer to the professional 
3. 
i layman, scanning his sporting 
ads that Harry Greb, let us 
|; weighed in for his bout with 
. Wilson, tipping the scale beam at one 
‘land fifty-eight pounds; and if he re- 
s having read some three or four 
-reviously that this same Harry Greb 
‘ering upon his training, weighing one 
‘land seventy-odd pounds—well, the 
. is a bit flabbergasted, to put it 
/ You can hardly blame him when 
(sider what he has gone through in his 
(co reduce his own weight by even so 
_asingle pound. Yet Harry Greb, 
a space of three or four weeks, has 
- lover fifteen pounds from his body; and, instead of 
-ng him, it gave him strength, energy and endur- 
‘ough to enable him to battle fifteen fast rounds 
je middleweight champion of the world and to 
im. 
his is not an unusual experience to Greb; he does 
 triek like that whenever he wants to; and not 
‘try Greb but every other fighting man in the fistic 


Hard, But Not Impossible 


TLL,” reflects the layman, ‘“‘it is miraculous, that’s 
] there is to it! These men are wizards. They 
ve snatched from the witch’s caldron some magic 
| or potion.” 

‘ds? Magic? Not a bit of it. 
it might be inscribed thus: 


If there were a 


. All you possess 
. More than you think you 


possess 
eee. SC. «CSS. . ‘Enough to make it sour 

Jabs). . . . .. =. . . Enough to make it bitter 

vk . . Enough to evaporate the fat 

ice . . . . Enough to retain all the 

other ingredients 

sense . A whole headful 


at is the formula,”’ says the layman with a lift of 
¢tout brows, ‘‘why, I recognize it as the one given 
yung men who hope to make money. 
nihing but the formula of success.” 
} sure it is! 
jet us see how the pugilist applies 
)1ula to the work of keeping physi- 
fi just as you have applied it to the 
fnaking money. For the purpose of 
on we shall create Battling Johnny 
0 imaginary lightweight champion. 
‘ through his manager, has just 
im agreement to defend his title 
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against a certain 
prominent con- 
tender. He is guar- 
anteed forty thou- 
sand dollars for his 
services, with the 
privilege of accept 
ing, instead, a percentage of the 
receipts. It is stipulated that he 
weigh in, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the fight, at one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds 
or less; for were he above that 
maximum figure he would not 
be a lightweight and the title 
could not be considered at stake. 
As an evidence of good faith he 
posts a forfeit of five thousand 
dollars, this sum to be claimed 
by the contender should Smith fail to make the required 
weight. The date of the fight is set for October first, just 
four weeks from the day on which the agreement is signed; 
and on this date, September third, Smith weighs one hun- 
dred and forty-nine pounds. 

He has acquired the fourteen superfluous pounds through 
his comparative inactivity since his last big fight several 
months before. During these months his training has con- 
sisted of occasional light workouts in the gymnasium and 
the more usual recreational pursuits of the ordinary man— 
baseball, golf, tennis and similar sports. He is out of 
training, though not out of condition, in the strict sense of 
the phrase. For Battling Smith, like most modern pro- 
fessional pugilists, is living a clean, normal life; he knows 
only too well that championship titles do not long remain 
in the same company with that wicked trio, Wine, Woman 
and Song. The additional fourteen pounds, however, be- 
sides putting him outside his fighting class would impede 
the quickness of his action in the ring almost as effec- 
tively as if that much weight in iron were attached to his 
arms and legs, and his strength and endurance would be 
seriously impaired. From this, some idea may be gained 
as to what happens to the physical—yes, and mental— 
alertness of the average man who is from twenty-five to 
fifty pounds overweight. 

Battling Johnny Smith, whose sole object in life at the 
moment is to attain physical perfection, establishes his 
training camp. There are a number of permanent camps 


catering to professional fighters, par- 
ticularly in the East, in New Jersey 
and New York State; but important 
champions, training for important bat- 
tles, prefer to establish their own. 

To this camp Smith brings quite a 
retinue. There is the manager, who at- 
tends to all business details for Smith for a 
mere one-third of all the money earned by 
the latter, and whose girth increases in pro- 
portion to the decrease of Smith’s. There 
is the trainer, who for the moment is the 
unquestioned ezar of Smith’s universe. There 
are three or four sparring partners, who will 
absorb a great deal of punishment at the 
hands of the champion, consoling themselves 
with the fallacious but inevitable reflection 
that they will some day meet and defeat him 
in areal battle. There is the cook, who knows 
that the way to a fighter’s supremacy is through his 
stomach—and who knows the way. And there is the rub- 
ber, who is a masseur with the accent in Irish instead of 
French. 

The site of the camp has been chosen with an eye to 
several essential features: Quiet, and for this reason con- 
siderably removed from a large city; clean, pure air; 
atmospheric conditions and altitude similar to those to be 
encountered at the battle arena; good dirt roads and trails 
suitable for running and hiking. Here are the living quar- 
ters, and a gymnasium equipped with punching bags, a 
punching dummy, elastic exercisers, medicine balls, a 
boxing ring, showers, steam room, and so on. And now 
Johnny Smith is ready to begin his relentless campaign 
against the fourteen usurping pounds. 


Getting Down to Work 


HE first ingredient of the formula which he draws upon 

is common sense. It is one of the most important of 
them all, and yet, strangely enough, the very one which is 
overlooked by the average man. But Johnny knows what 
“muscle-itis”’ is, and he also knows that the way to vanquish 
that enemy is to put him in the same ring with common 
sense. Muscle-itis is the fighter’s word to express the inca- 
pacitating result of subjecting muscles, recently unused to 
exercise, to too severe a strain. You know it as stiffness or 
soreness, or as the state of being all in. It is a rapacious 
ogre, an infanticide which murders thou- 
sands of newborn good intentions. Just 
remember that, like all fabled ogres, it is 
powerless before the charmed and trusty 
sword, common sense. 

Johnny begins his training as gently as if 
he had four years, instead of four weeks, to 
complete his work. First he gives himself 
an internal bath—a generous dose of good 
old-fashioned castor oil, followed by citrate 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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HE canvas before which the 
Prsey stood rooted depicted 

a corn patch in Indian sum- 
mer twilight, the yellow shocks 
wheeling away in open 
Roman columns on a 
field of cloth of clover, 
through whose soft 
velvety pile one traced 
the stubble of har- 
vested rows. In the 
air hung the impal- 
pable golden dust of 
evening. It was called, 
oddly and awkwardly, 
Sedimentary Light, as 
if it were the day, not 
night, that fell, and 
here only the last finest 
particles remained 
afloat. 

The lady was made 
up in pastel tints for 
the afternoon, with 
just that touch of too 
much which is so fetch- 
ing when it is not over- 
done. 

Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes 
sparkled with an ac- 
quisitive gleam that 
Peppi, hopeful scion of 
the illustrious house of 
Centimeri, dealers and 
appraisers, always 
looked for—and sel- 
dom found—in a 
client. It had limitless 
possibilities, that 
gleam like a trace of 
color in a miner’s gold 
pan. 

There were other 
visitors in the gallery, 
but they were whisper- 
ing in the hushed tones 
of a sick chamber over 
the Inness, the 
Murphy and the Carl- 
sen at the other end. 

The lady bent to- 
ward and searched 
the little gold title 
plate through a lorgnette, which instantly, as she raised it 
to her eyes, added ten years to her age—which should have 
been, say, well, thirty. Her head moved with her eyes 
from letter to letter, and her lips moved, too, for she was 
nearsighted. Peppi in admiration guessed that she must 
be over thirty but managed beautifully. Concluding the 
legend, she puckered up her lips and knitted her brows and 
elevated a shoulder; she stood erect again, shedding her 
ten years with an unclasping of the finger tips, and looked 
through and beyond young Peppi into the limpid depths of 
some abstract thought. 

““Madame is right,”’ said Peppi, bowing. 

“Comment?”’ She started slightly, as though he recalled 
her. 

“The title will be changed,’’ pursued the impeccable 
Peppi. ‘‘It suggests a geological epoch—or, ah—a treatise 
on the corpuscular theory.’ He smiled, closing his eyes. 
He was as handsome, this boy, as one of those evanescent 
great lovers of the cinema screen who come shooting up 
out of the void every now and then, to glow for their mo- 
ment and then burn out. 

““You have the perception—the taste—and the courage, 
madame!”’ said Peppi, falling into the patter unaffectedly. 
“This one is not yet discovered. They,’’ he whispered dis- 
creetly, indicating the group about the more seasoned 
masterpieces at the other end of the gallery, ‘will not 
know he is on earth till they see his name in the critiques.” 
He stole a look at her. ‘‘ You are probably a dear friend of 
my father?” he hazarded. 

She threw back her head with sudden soft laughter, 
showing her pretty teeth, a single dimple and the throat of 
a swan. Oh, no! She was not thirty—by far—amended 
young Centimeri, who flushed with a disturbed pleasure. 

“‘A dear friend of your father,’ she repeated. ‘‘Oh, 
Peppi! How the doyen would love to hear you say that!”’ 

She turned to the Sedimentary Light and addressed it 
in the third person as one does a child or a pet dog: “I 
want it, yes. I must have it! I shall have it! It is a 
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‘A Dear Friend of Your Father,’’ She Repeated. 
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necessity of life, of living! To think of it without possess- 
ing it is bitter—like unrequited love! Only yesterday— 
oh, how long ago was yesterday!—only yesterday it did 
not exist, because I had not seen it. And today, now, I 
demean myself abjectly before it. I am stricken mad with 
a desolation I cannot describe at the thought of leaving 
it. Oh, love can be a great misfortune, Peppi, as you will 
learn as you grow older—unless the ladies are too assiduous 
in their court,” she amended slyly. ; 

“And yet,” said the capricious creature, turning a dis- 
dainful shoulder on the cornfield, ‘‘what is it there that 
should keep me awake nights? It is academic, yes. It is 
irreproachable, yes. It has a tonal quality which, if it 
errs at all, errs on the side of too much. It is delicate— 
sensitive—beautiful and—achieved!”’ she recited, beating 
time with one hand. “‘Bah!”’ she cried. ‘‘What a tongue 
those beef-eating Englishmen yoke on our necks. I choke 
with an emotion I have no words to express! Let us think 
in French. Orno! You! Youshall tell me—in the words of 
a child—you, who still see through the glass clearly! Tell 
me, I command you!” 

This last to Peppi with a dramatic gusto that almost 
carried him off his feet. He inclined slightly toward her, 
like a diplomat conveying some dread secret under the very 
eyes of his enemies. 

“Tt is the Van Duersen haze,” he said, without moving 
his lips. 

She looked up suddenly and he nodded. They were 
silent. Then: ‘‘There are others?’”’ she asked in a level 
tone. He nodded again, his eyes on the far end of the gal- 
lery. He held up two hands twice, indicating in dumb 
show, eighteen. 

“He has painted no more?”’ she breathed. 

“No, madame.” 

“All with the haze?”’ she asked with her lips. 

Peppi nodded. Peppi loved this scene. He had hypno- 
tized her. And she was so beautiful, so vivacious, so tense. 

“All with the haze,’”’ agreed Peppi. 


“Oh, Peppi! How the Doyen Would Love to Hear You Say That!” 
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illustrious personage would beam with the pride/a 
father when Peppi confessed that he had apjas 
passion of an exotic nymph by selling her a ibe 
forty thousand dollars. Peppi stole another 1 
Van Duersen—the Van Duersen haze. Haze 
haze! He had coined that phrase on the spur 
ment. That was the secret, the touch of ge 
thought flashed across his brainpan like an ele¢ 
Then he was conscious of an inductive kick-bael 
doyen would not beam with paternal pride. 
would pinion his handsome son with a stern lo’ 
“Ho! A nobody, eh? Let us see this nobody—t 
that appeases the passion of a nymph!” Pepp 
it with sheep’s eyes. For Father Centimeri 
seen this daub. Young Peppi had hung it only 
Some fellow who had evidently been peddling i 
lery to gallery had pleaded so earnestly that Pe 
rid of him, had promised to give it houseroc 
storeroom. Then there appeared a yawning 
south wall, left by a borrowed Goya—Sacarelli 
borrowing that Goya—and this thing had fitte 
not half bad; better men had done worse, he to 
And within twenty-four hours this enchantin 
should be standing before it and saying, with a 
“But—forty thousand dollars!’’—not as if m} 
effrontery but her own passion. | 
She opened her bag and dropped in her lorg: 
shut it with a decisive click. | 
“Wighteen, you say?”’ she said, raising her ey) 
“Madame,” acquiesced the palpitating Pep) 
from the hips. 
“And there will never be any more.” ; 
She offered this as a statement of fact. He 
blithe. Her eyes defied him to deny her. Pep 
Only for an instant had he slept and dreamed. 
“No more?”’ he repeated, struggling toward t? 
“No more,” she said with awful finality. “ O 


man can afford to paint like that.” | 


xe of a Name!” ejaculated Peppi, shocked. “A 
an, madame! Not yet come into his full powers!”’ 

A young man! He is to erupt like a volcano, 
Vixenish, she beat down his guard. 

no, no, no!” protested poor Peppi; then, with 

“JT have him sewed up in a sack!”’ 
»1 drown him,” said the lady tartly, and she turned 
Jorentine mirror to adjust her little hat. ‘‘Forty 
1 for a live one! Peppi, you disillusion me. I 
ip tonight. I thank you, mon cher. Faugh!”’ she 
ursting out again. ‘“‘Inconceivable! For a dead 
;”’ she admitted to her own pretty image; but she 
calify, mitigate this too. ‘‘That is,” she told her 
i confidentially, “‘if he would consent to stay dead. 
‘ing in his grave to mix colors again, like Papa 
jad flood the market.’’ She patted her exquisitely 
jeeks with a little wad of lace handkerchief, still 
sg to the mirror, “Papa Corot had a little haze 
) it was not the Van Duersen haze!’’ She sighed 
lig lost. Her soft eyes caressed the Indian summer 
) that seemed indeed to be perceptibly lowering, 
a microscopic powders which scientists weigh and 
{in the still air. ‘‘Ah, if the gods might reach 
4d touch him now!” she prayed in a half voice, 
)ppi’s quick ears, nervously acute with the dawn- 
<veird fancy, had no difficulty in catching. 
gas one resolutely abandoning hope, she drew her 
<; her, bowed with ironic solemnity to the hand- 
4th and was departing. He hastened to open the 
Le and bow her into the foyer. He took the street 
of the hands of the little Punch-nosed dwarf in 
«bells and managed to stay her progress for an 
oe 4 
‘ comes home soon?’’ she inquired, buttoning her 
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. With a Jovian Nod He Said, “‘You're All Right. 
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And this observation being irrefutable, he shoved his 
gloveless hands into his pockets and sniffed along his way. 


Young Centimeri, with the air of Lord Byron nearing the 
end, moved back to his high desk and resumed mechani- 
cally his pick-up task of thumbing an old folio to make it 
older. But, let alone his mind, he could not even keep his 
thumbs interested in this puerile task which his august 
parent had commended to him on departing. He went 
inside and draped himself carelessly on a stone bench where 
he could bathe his soul in the translucence of the Van 
Duersen haze. 

“T have some money, from my sainted mother,’’ mused 
he, as if communing with the picture, which responded to 
his confidence with the calm serenity of a dying sun. 
Either that woman had hypnotized him or else here was 
something indeed! He wished for his father. Then he 
hoped his father might be delayed in sailing for home. 

The glass grille opened and Angier del Sol entered. An- 
gier was dressed for an afternoon wedding, as usual. But 
he knew pictures. And he had a patter that was like the 
brook, flowing on forever. Although he had only one suit 
and a dressing gown to his name, his wardrobe of adjec- 
tives was that of a Beau Brummel. And he was in demand, 
not so much for his opinions as for his fluency and plausi- 
bility. He edited catalogues; he wrote feuilletons for 
magazines printed on heavy paper; and such was his dis- 
cretion that he could accept a confidential commission 
from an approved dealer without prejudice. At the present 
moment he was heaven-sent. 

“Bel ami!” he breathed, as he tapped the musing 
Peppi lightly on the shoulder. This fledgling copy of the 
great sire rather amused*‘the great poseur. ‘‘And Leon 
Midor is no more, then?”’ he said, in the tone of one who 
knew all but asked nothing. 

“Pouf!”’ said Peppi, imitating a smoke ring. 

Angier decided to sit down, having nothing on his mind. 
He was apparently gazing at the haze, but saw nothing for 
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some mote in his eye. Peppi waited with a nonchalance 
that pleased himself immensely. After a long time Angier 
turned suddenly on young Centimeri a look of deep pene- 
tration, which Peppi bore unruffled. 

“You are coming on,” said Angier. ‘‘Tell me, when the 
doyen is away, you are not tempted to try a little pas seul?”’ 

“Pas si béte!’’ smiled the heir of the house. 

“Ah! You are beginning to feel your toes! You will 
dance yet, my friend. As for the cunning, I see it even in 
the lilt of your fingers.” 

“Let us take a little stroll,” invited Peppi; and, rising, 
he took Angier by the arm and walked him up and down 
the gallery, like an invalid. Then they sat down again. 
“‘T feel my toes,’ said Peppi. ‘‘I have this moment con- 
ducted you past a picture for which I have just refused 
forty thousand—and you did not turn a hair.” 

Angier’s perspicacious eye flitted from Constable to 
Teniers, to Carlsen, to Murphy, to Inness with the surety 
of asociety reporter spotting Blue Book entries at a church 
wedding. 

“Refused?’’ he murmured mildly. ‘“‘The doyen should 
hasten home.” 

“There was an impossible condition.” 

“Tmpossible? How? Impossibility gets off the track 
for forty thousand. What was the condition?” 

“That the artist die at once, without argument.” 

“Oh! It is murder they want, then, not art, for their 
forty thousand.” 

A look of annoyance passed over the countenance of 
Peppi. 

“Take a little stroll by yourself,’’ he said. 

The complete Angier rose and strolled, like Lord Dawlish 
in Hyde Park. The earnest little group about the seasoned 
masterpieces, who had noted Angier del Sol and hoped he 
might approach, opened their circle for him; and, re- 
garding the seascape of the great Dane, Angier said the 
usual thing in his unusual way, with a brand-new set of 
adjectives. This aloud, to the ineffable bliss of the audi- 
ence. But as he turned 
away from the picture, “‘It 
is not his throat we are to 
cut!’’ hesaid to himself. As 
he passed on, stopping here 
and there, he made a moy- 
ing picture that they 
watched breathlessly. He 
gave a moment to some 
skied pieces, but, for the 
most part, as he moved on 
he saw nothing. 

Now a curious thing oc- 
eurred. Directly abeam 
the haze he paused. Slowly 
revolving on his heel, he 
took off his hat, which un- 
til this moment had re- 
mained on the spot it was 
designed for, and he bowed 
ceremoniously to the Van 
Duersen. Then in the atti- 
tude of a seer he stared on 
and through it, much as if 
the gravitational field of 
that unattainable light pre- 
sented some magic filter 
through which eternity was 
revealed to him. 

Peppi’s heart stopped 
beating. The group at the 
other end of the gallery 
craned its neck. 

A little old lady in black, 
with rings on top of her 
gloves, came creeping down 
and asked him in a staring 
whisper who did it. 

“Anonymous,” said the 
savant, wiping his face 
clean of thought. He lan- 
guidly rejoined Peppi on 
the bench. 

“How many has he 
done?”’ he asked limply. 

It was true then. Peppi’s 
heart pounded like a surf. 

“Eighteen others,’’ he 
said glibly. 

“Kill him,’’ counseled 
Angier. He nodded pro- 
foundly over a job well 
done. He got up and went 
over to the Van Duersen 
and examined one corner 
of it through a special mon- 
ocle he had for such ocea- 
sions, and when he went 
back to Peppi the earnest 
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Buncombe 


CLERGYMAN with a gift of incisive and arresting 
A statement preached a sermon not long ago on Cant, 
taking his illustrations from the three fields of religion, 
politics and business. Surely his series of preachments will 
be incomplete unless he follows with a sermon on Bunk, a 
first cousin, if not a brother, of the topic already treated. 
To follow bunk through so many avenues of research 
would be an exhausting task, but a modest start can be 
effected in the realm of investment finance. 

Many studies have been made, by engineering bodies and 
other investigating agencies, of waste in industry. But of 
all sheer and to a large extent avoidable waste there is 
none more obvious or more extensive than ill-advised 
investing. Such engagements are entered into nearly al- 
ways in an atmosphere of exaggeration and inability to 
face realities. A combination of ignorance and vanity as 
well as of mere cupidity is the only explanation of the 
mental process which commonly accompanies this whole- 
sale misplacing of funds. 

Most discussions of the subject lay emphasis upon 
ignorance and cupidity, but methods which are being used 
to an increasing extent in the sale of questionable stocks 
cast doubt upon this generally accepted, this almost 
classical analysis. Vanity, egotism or whatever quality 
it is that renders possible the nearly universal vogue of 
bunk comes nearer to furnishing the real clew. 

When a man buys stock because it is offered to him as 
“fa fellow alumnus” or ‘‘a leading member of your com- 
munity” or a member of the same club, lodge or union, it is 
evident that promoters have learned to take advantage of 
the silliest and most indefensible weaknesses of human 
nature in the most direct, simple and effective way. It is 
an assault upon human frailties against which the princi- 
ples of sound business conduct offer no protection. 

Man’s vanity is never so tickled as when he feels that, 
due to his own superior judgment and discernment, modest 
savings are about to multiply into riches. The slow 
growth of money through the unhurried operations of 
moderate interest is too suggestive of the primal curse it- 
self. If money can be made to treble and quadruple in a 
short space of time, one feels lifted above the common 
herd. Such investments imply the possession of financial 


talent, if not genius—gifts which justify a large extension 
of the ego. 

So the swindling stock salesman plays upon his victim. 
‘‘We have chosen you and only a few other members of 
your lodge or union to share in this great opportunity.” 
He does not mention the risks of the investment, the handi- 
caps to success, the probability of failure. Once the pros- 
pect can be made to believe that there is something 


- exclusive, something exceptional and limited about his be- 


ing asked to buy, counter arguments might as well be 
thrown to the winds. 

The selling point that one is especially picked out for 
preferment may in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand prove the sheerest twaddle, but it pre- 
disposes the prospect to buy as no other argument does. 
It is what closes the sale. Investors are said to need 
financial education; what they really are in want of is 
ability to distinguish between realities and the misty 
dreams stimulated by self-flattery. 


Penalties of Aggression 


OLITICALLY labor has progressed remarkably in 

Great Britain. This has been due to postwar condi- 
tions which make it impossible for any government to re- 
tain popularity, and very largely also to skillful direction 
on the part of able and moderate leaders. Trade-unionism, 
however, is not keeping step with the forward march of 
the political wing. The ranks of the unions are thinning 
and the financial outlook is bleak. For this condition the 
unions can blame the aggressive and selfish tactics they 
adopted after the war. Whether there was any justification 
for the demands on which they went out, there can be no 
doubt that the big strikes of 1920 and 1921 were disastrous. 
The miners’ strike of 1921 was particularly unwise. It not 
only reduced the striking organization almost to a condi- 
tion of insolvency but it involved other unions to an equal 
degree. Hundreds of thousands of workers were thrown 
out of employment for the term of the strike. Writing in 
The Nation, A. G. Gardiner estimates that the Amalga- 
mated Enginemen’s and Firemen’s Union, for instance, 
suffered the loss of its entire reserve of half a million ster- 
ling as a result of the action of the miners. The mistake 
made was in assuming that trade-unionism could hold out 
for advantages that could have been granted only at the 
expense of the classes. Britain was in the first grip of 
postwar depression when the unions resorted to the big 
stick, and the existing conditions made failure not only 
inevitable but obvious. The policy of aggression was 
adopted in spite of the opposition and warning of many of 
labor’s ablest leaders. 

Trade-unionism has not yet recovered from the disasters 
of the big strike years. It is estimated that there has been 
a falling off of more than two million in total memberships 
since 1920. Disheartened by unemployment and rebelling 
against union restrictions which make it difficult for the in- 
dividual to eke out an existence during hard times, the 
workmen have been deserting their old affiliations. The 
unions, as a result, have not been able to recoup the losses 
sustained in the general strikes and are today in a condition 
of impoverishment. The reserves accumulated during long 
years of gradual growth have been dissipated. 

There is a lesson to be drawn from the contrast be- 
tween labor politically and labor economically. Modera- 
tion has been the watchword in polities; force, the program 
of the trade organizations. 


Economic Laws 


NDER the continued assault of new schools of thought 
the old economics of Adam Smith have been sub- 
jected for some years past to a quite considerable strain. 
Even such a supposedly simple law as that.of supply and 
demand, accepted by long generations of business men as 
truth from on high, is a favorite target for young intellec- 
tuals with whom the study of Freud is just as necessary as 
that of Ricardo. : 
But respect for the hoary old friend is heightened and 
renewed every now and then. The latest demonstration of 
its force is found in the frantic efforts of Hollywood to turn 
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back the flood tide of would-be movie stars. : 4 
chamber of commerce plans to place upon every e 
leaving its city a sticker warning the youth of 
that stardom is not easily attained, it is safe to in | 
screen-struck maidens have become a real nuisance} 
a menace, even though the aggregate which finds 
to the far-western city is probably nearer ten tho. 
year than the ten thousand a month so often menti) 

When the best-known of all actresses of the silve; 
finds it desirable to harangue the daily crowds tha 
in the city’s central square on the futility which yj 
the thousands who seek to follow in her train, it is 
that strong impelling forces draw the nation’s you 
maidens thither. Clearly these motives are not} 
economic in their nature. But speaking in all seri 
there is an economic side to this appalling excess 0 
over demand, and it is one which any high-school y 
could have predicted. ¥ | 

That the emoluments of motion-picture stars he: 
exaggerated in the public press has been suspeet«|, 
times by persons whose natal day was not identi] 
yesterday. But whatever the facts may be rx 
salaries in this occupation, the public has been» 
years with stories concerning the enormous propo 
the same. Perhaps it was good publicity for th 
perhaps not. In any case the chickens have come | 
roost. Surely nothing else was to be expected. 

For years the country has been told, correctly (j 
rectly, that this and that star received as much ir 
as the ordinary substantial citizen of a small villa 
in a year. Not much was said—or if it was said it 
register—concerning the long years of preparation 
severity of competition. The theatergoing pu 
thought of its favorites as perpetually young. Bi 
as a trickle, the rush of the young to earn these sal; 
become a flood. Qualitatively the supply may n 
the demand, but quantitatively the laws of econo! 
more than vindicated. Adam Smith must be chuili 
his grave. 


Sport and Frenzied Fina 7 


Ri: 
ROFESSIONAL sports continue their dizzy | 


spiral upward. Over half a million dolla 
paid to a pugilist for one fight, and the gate rei 
last fall’s world baseball series ran as high as two. 
thousand a game. There is no reason to suppose 
peak has been reached. Professional sport has 
place in big business. Fight promoters talk it 
and ball players’ salaries occasionally soar to a 
above the remuneration of cabinet ministers a) 
presidents and just below the earnings of movi 
The truth is that we are allowing ourselves 
agented to death. The average American is a spo 
addict with the capacity to absorb two whole pag 
news and gossip at least once a day. He reads eys 
and it is easy to fan his interest in even an unk 
match. He is kept on tenterhooks until the fight 
are signed. He is fed on news from the training eal 
is told how much beefsteak the challenger eats: 
Rumors of all kinds run through the sporting colu 
arash. Opinions of all kinds of people are col 
printed. So it is not strange that finally, in com 
about a hundred thousand more of his kind, 


this bloating of professional sports. 
pages to fill every day, the sporting editor 
novelty. He seizes upon anything that offers 
tended comment. He is as keen for spectacula 
the promoters and fighters themselves. He can} 
a one-sided bout into a million-dollar clash. He 
the Dempsey-Carpentier fight into “The Ba 
Century’’ when he knew, or should have know 
game Frenchman stood no chance against his ¢ 

Competitive sports and frenzied finance § 
go hand in hand. We are fast approaching th 
championships will be won with check books, : 
machines will be of more importance than athi 
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TIONS, like individuals, are always seeking new 
sures for old ailments; and old ailments are always 
sropping up in new places. For centuries the Old 
ias seen war after war germinated by the conta- 
mpers of neighboring peoples. The New World, 
Old, has its opportunities for economic retaliation 
ler friction. But it remained for America to devise 
la for codperation between immediate neighbors 
y some day by example inspire Europe to do 
7 is anything new discovered in diplomacy. But 
old principle is given a better application. For 
sions between Mexico and the United States, on 
yand, and the relations between the United States 
ada, on the other, are at the moment in process of 
change. An advance has been made in the realm 
ational morality; an advance that carries with it a 
or reason over coercion in the case of Mexico, and 
| ce that means in the case of Canada, even thougha 
i. of the British Empire, a step forward in achieving 
— with the United States Government. 


out a principle of vested rights, a phase of national 
ty which in the Old World might never have 
led except by the domination of the strong over 
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ws ago Mexico and the United States began quar-. 
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the weak. But it has been settled, and without the least 
injury to national dignity on either side of the Rio Grande— 
the kind of a settlement which proves conclusively that 
where there’s a will there’s a way, even in international 
disputes. And the agreement is not affected in the slightest 
by the recent outbreak of revolution for it was made with 
the Mexican people and not with a particular adminis- 
tration. Indeed, both the ‘‘ins”’ and the ‘“‘outs”’ in Mexico 
have the same objective in external policy and it is to the 
advantage of both factions now more than ever to adopt 
an attitude toward the United States in line with the 
settlement already reached. Its operation may be delayed 
to some extent but not frustrated. 

The problem of our relations with Canada has been less 
conspicuous. The Dominion of Canada is next door, yet it 
always has been dependent on the British Foreign Office in 
London in the conduct of relations with the outside world— 
a roundabout process and an artificial barrier separating 
two sovereign peoples who inhabit two-thirds of the entire 
North American continent. 

Frontiers can be imaginary lines, but they can also be 
furrows of friction. Sovereignty is a jealously guarded 
possession, and yet what happens on one side of a bound- 
ary line may be strictly within a nation’s rights and havea 
harmful effect on the people across the line. It has never 
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been fashionable for nations to discuss their domestic 
questions with each other. Sovereignty has seen to that 
and incidentally has been the basis of more misunder- 
standing and ill feeling than any other inherent attribute 
of nations. 

Questions of sovereign right are every day coming up 
between the United States and her northern and southern 
neighbors. The problems with Canada are different, of 
course, from those with Mexico; but fundamentally they 
involve the same principle. 

The negotiations with Mexico opened new channels of 
international intercourse. They now have been proposed 
as a permanent basis for the relations of the United States 
and Canada. They would apply as well to France and 
Germany. They would avert trouble in the Balkans. 
Simple process it is—a method of getting an agreement on 
the facts first and an agreement next on what the disagree- 
ment is about, and then impartial commissions to which 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Propaganda 


H, THE subile propagandists propaganding 
0 Still are telling us precisely what we are; 
They're appealing, they’re denouncing, they’re de- 
manding ; 
Each would hitch our humble wagon to his star. 
They have preached to us about our bounden duty, 
They have pointed out the path we ought to tread; 
Both domestic and imported 
They have ripped around and snorted 
And have left us rather dizzy in the head. 
Yes, we know we ought to bolster up 
the Russians 
And the Czecho-Slavs, the Jugo- 
Slavs and such, 
Not by any means abandoning the 
Prussians, 
Nor the French, Italians, Japanese 
or Dutch. 
We must aid them while they drill 
their little armies 
Which are only meant to guard 
them from attack; 
If we lend them all our money 
They will call us ‘“dove’’ and 
honey’ — 
We'll be Shylocks if we dare to ask 
it back. 


Then we must support this altruistic 
movement, 
And we'll have to join this wonder- 
working League. 
Won’t we patronize this plan for 
world improvement 
And this perfectly magnanimous 
intrigue ? 
We will surely sign this transcendental treaty 
For to hold the lamb while others shear the fleece! 
We must help the foreign nations 
Get their spoils and reparations 
As crusaders in the sacred name of Peace! 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


So, the British and the Germans and Italians 
Have a different sort of music for our ears: 
Mr. Zangwill says we’re ignorant rapscallions, 
Which is something that we’ve known for years and years. 
When they’ve lectured us in all the tongues of Babel 
And our cup of woe is beaded to the brim, 
Doctor Wilson and his backers 
Call us cowards, fools and slackers, 
Say we've turned our backs on Providence and him! 


Ah, beloved, you have laid the Truth before us; 
Each is wholly right and all the rest are wrong, 
And if everyone would only sing in chorus 
We might draw some inspiration from the song. 
Though yow’re cultured, though yow’re heirs of all the ages— 
Dear Italian, German, Frenchman, Greek and Russ— 
Though we know you're highly moral, 
Since your wisest doctors quarrel, 


Is there any hope in simpletonslike us ?— Arthur Guiterman. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Beans, I’ve Changed My Mind About That White 
House Job’’ 


Mr. Newriche (At Golf Club Banquet): “‘Say, Boy, Which Club Do You Use Here?”’ 


Wild Animals 


Met at the Camps in Yellowstone National Park 


OMEN in high-heeled shoes, silk stockings and khaki 
breeches, hiking among the geysers and along the 
trails. 

MEN in low shoes, Palm Beach trousers, heavy sweaters 
and straw hats, doing the same thing. 

MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN crowding around the camp 
dining room half an hour before mealtime for fear they 
would not be the first served. 

THE TALKATIVE LADY who was forever wanting to 
change her routing so she could be with new-found friends. 

THE MAN who ran to the cone of Old Faithful to see her 
spout and was treated to a nice hot shower. 

THE MAny who put their hands into the hot springs to 
see if the water was actually hot—and found out. 

THE LApDy who asked if the springs froze over in winter. 

THE ROUGHNECK who told her they did and that once 
a man broke through the ice and scalded his feet. 

THE SCHOOLMA’AM with notebook and pensive look who 
will go home and write a description of the Grand Cafion. 


Mr and Mrs. Beans 


“IT Learn That We Would Have to Associate With Fox: 
Terriers, Airedales, Cats, Collies and Goodness Knows What 
if the People Keep on Shipping Varmints to Coolidge”’ 


THE MAN who put his collar } 
Handkerchief Pool and expected it, 
out starched and ironed. 

THE MAN who exchanged dessert 
neighbor at table, before the neig) 
rived, because of a slight difference ; 
sectional area in favor of the absen) 

THE Lapy who got close enough | 
to take a snapshot and then discov, 
her camera needed reloading. | 

AN OBLIGING BEAR who sat upor\ 
until the nerve-racking task was fi h 

THE PEST who growled at the si; 
the camps, but would not chang} 
hotels. —Harry Owen F; 


"| 
4 
. | 
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Song 


O YOU remember, sweet mi 

A magic woodland way 
That throbbed beneath our dane 
One far-gone golden day? — 


I 


. 4 
Do you ever dream of the buddi;| 
And the limpid shining sky 
Or the faintly perfumed Little bri 
That sighed as we said good-l 


Do you recall how the pathway. 
Pray wire me if you do, — 
For I want to show another ma; 
The path that I showed to yo; 

— Mollie ( 
‘ 


i 
Comment of a Country, 


BRENTON HOLBIRD, who | 
it, sees grave peril to our instit 
the fact that the lecture at the ops 
last week drew fewer people than the World’s Seri 
admitted, however, that virtually everybody int 
prefers a lecture toa ball game was there, and that 
may reasonably be expected. A lecturer is alw 
considerable disadvantage. Broadly speaking, 
wants to hear another man talk unless he know; 
turn next. } 


It is more than five years since Brooks Ha 
Phenie Caveen were married, but the various me 
the Hadsell family still are firing salutes in Phenie 
The case is notable for the reason that one salut 
daughter-in-law ordinarily gets. 4 


Congressman Mortimer Judd, who will be - 
for reélection next fall, has enunciated his dei 
will ask Congress to reduce taxes, freight rates anc 
of necessities to the farmer, and for laws raising 
of farm products and the wages of labor. The Hi 
makes progress in statesmanship. Compared witl 
former campaigns his present program is an elabo 
When the Hon. Mort first ran for Congress, in 
was elected on the ground that Hon. Joseph Gu 
non was a menace to American institutions. Two! 
(Continued on Page 129) 


“‘So I Have Decided That Washington Soci 
Much Too Mixed for People of Our Breedin; 
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yre different! 
Just taste 
Campbells 


The popularity of Campbell’s 
Beans is best described in this way : 


Thousands of people all over the 
United States choose Campbell’s 
every time they buy beans. 


You just know there is “something 
different’? about Campbell’s— 
something better. 


Splendid quality beans. Tomato 
sauce that is a delight to the taste, 
a quickener to the appetite. 


Every step in preparation and 
blending true to the strict Campbell’s 
standard of “‘only the best’. And 
so the Campbell's Beans on your 
dinner plate today are bound to 
have a deliciousness all their own! 


12 cents acan 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Russia as the Dark Hlorse=By Philip Gibbs 


European destiny, whether we like it or not—and we 

don’t. At the present time the Russian people are 
emerging slowly and feebly from their slough of misery. 
Granted fair harvests such as they had last summer, and 
they will be able to support their population with only 
certain districts half famished now and then, as frequently 
happened in Old Russia. Their government is stable and 
unchallenged. Their industry is slightly improving with 
German aid, and they are gradually developing an export 
trade with other countries which is helping them to regain 
that purchasing power necessary for their import of agri- 
cultural machines, railway engines and industrial plant. 

The conditions of Russian life have improved consider- 
ably since I was there in 1921. When I entered Russia it 
was at the last gasp of that communistic adventure which 
had brought nothing but ruin and agony to the whole 
people, and was acknowledged even by its authors as a 
ghastly failure. The rationing system in lieu of wages was 
still in foree—theoretically. But in reality the government 
was utterly unable to provide daily rations to factory hands 
and other workers in the cities, owing to the resistance of 
the peasants to the system of requisitioning and the gen- 
eral decline of agriculture, intensified by the frightful 
famine on the Volga. 

To save themselves from starvation the mechanics and 
factory hands had fled to the fields where they might scrape 
something out of the earth enough for life. Industry had 
disappeared. The splendid city of Petrograd, which had 
once had a population of 2,500,000, 
was reduced to 760,000 people, 
mostly in the direst misery, when I 
paced its broad streets and stared 
at its deserted’palaces, banks and 
public buildings like a man wander- 
ing in the capital of some ancient 
civilization from which all life and 
meaning had departed. 

Owing to the law against private 
trading there were no public hotels, 
no restaurants, no shops, no mar- 
kets in either Petrograd or Moscow 
until on October eleventh of that 
year Lenine, in an astounding 
speech, confessed with a kind of 
brutal emphasis and many hard 
knocks against the stupidity of his 
fellow communists, the utter de- 
feat of the whole system and the 
impossibility of its continuance. 
He promulgated the New Economic 
Laws, which substituted wages for 
rations, reéstablished money as the 
basis of exchange, permitted pri- 
vate trading, restored the rights of 
private property under certain, or 
rather very uncertain conditions, 
and declared the need of foreign 
capital for the reconstruction of 
economic life in Russia. It was an 
almost complete reversal to the old 
order of things. The only rag of 
the communistic creed still left to 
cover the nakedness of its failure 
was the claim of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to all minerals, forests, oil 
wells, and other natural sources of 
wealth,and a monopoly or rigid con- 
trol of the rights of foreign trade. 


Reve: is the potential arbiter in the future of 


Transition 


SAW the transition of the first 

stages from the severity of the _ 
communistic system to this new 
liberty of economic life. I saw the 
survivors of the old bourgeoisie 
come out into the market places 
to stand among the booths with 
the peasants who had brought in 
their foodstuffs, trying to sell their 
trinkets, furs, old clothes and house- 
hold treasures saved from the 
wreckage of their former state. 
A pitiable and tragic sight. 

Isaw afew restaurants opened in 
Moscow and Petrograd by people 
who had once been aristocrats or 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 
Miss Hawthorn Entertains a Group of Scrub Oaks and Otd Sycamores 


rich middle-class folk. I saw the first shops take down their 
shutters and display queer assortments of goods. I saw 
the sense of joy—as though the shadow of the great terror 
had passed from them at last—with which these people 
returned to the normal ways of human life with individual 
rights of property and trade. Since then the return to 
private commerce has been rapid. Most of the old shops 
are open again. If their stocks are small and hard to 
replenish, their windows are lighted, and business is not too 
bad, I am told. 

Even on the Volga, where 25,000,000 people were 
starving to death slowly but very surely when I went down 
to them, famine in its most grisly horror was checked and 
then defeated by the greatest act of international rescue 
and Christian charity ever done in the history of the world. 
That was the work of the American Relief Administration, 
who fed 11,000,000 Russians every day for a year, aided in 
a minor way, because of less means, by British and other 
societies. 

There is still misery in Russia, still hunger among great 
numbers of Russians, still only a slow revival of industry, 
still no real liberty of thought or speech or religious faith— 
even the Salvation Army has been expelled because it was 
a religious body as well as a charitable organization !—but 
98,000,000 peasants are getting the fruits of the earth 
again, enough for life, with a heavy surplus in many dis- 
tricts, and there is a more cheerful life, a new sense of wel- 
fare and progress in the cities. Russia is becoming a world 
power again, after an almost mortal sickness. 


Lrees at Night 
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I have said that her government is stable anc 
lenged. Perhaps that is a statement that may be 
by future events when Lenine’s death or Tro 
throw lets loose the quarrels and hatreds raging bi 
scenes of the soviet régime. But during my visit j 
I did not meet a single man or woman, of any ¢] 
tocrat or intellectual, English observer or Ameri 
nalist, who was not convinced that the worst ¢] 
could happen to Russia, and the least likely t ir} 
be another revolution to overthrow the Soviet } 
Russia could not stand another orgy of bloodsk 
younger crowd, many of them sons and daughte 
old aristocracy, are serving in soviet offices or 
Army, loyal to Russia if not to the tyranny imp 
it, and pinning their faith of the future in 
modification of the Bolshevik system, the 
trol of the government machine by moderate 
minded men, the gradual return of Russia to th 
tables of the world. y 


Relations With Germany 4 


MONG the younger crowd not tied in any w 
memories of the past, but educated under the} 
creed, there is a strong and jealous sense of pa’ 
nationalism, intolerant of the world without w 
to admit the Russian leaders upon equal te 
course, utterly cynical of the idealism pr 
nations like France and England—they have so 
for cynicism !—and filled 
ity and_ self-consciousné 
ambitions are stirring | 
Not forever, they think, 
Slav race be powerless int 
pean jungle. The old Bi 
covering from its wounds 
The Russian leaders— 
Tchitcherin and Radek, 
imperialists first and C0! 
afterwards—are watching 
ation in Europe with lyn: 
have had long talks witli 
them and I know how clei 
are informed, how hard & 
thinking. These men, fi 
realists, know perfectly Ili 
the future of Russia is ]it 
closely with the futuref| 
many. Poland lies betwe(tl 
and Russia will move} 
Poland when Germany 
In any case it is mainly bye 
financial aid and industri@l 
that Russia may develoltt 
sources and increase heriill 
power, which even novi! 
negligible for Eastern wailt 
It is certain that Russifll 
ter into an alliance with ( ‘ 
for economic reasons, iff 
other; but men like a 
who is very sensitive an 
of Slay pride, will not ail 
dictatorship by German 
political domination. Theil 
have no love for the Geri! 
they are willing to malil® 
them, and especially to 
political turmoil in Gern))* 
most wonderful chance : 
mining the foundations cb! 
to their own advantage al i 
The Russians are bid}" 
time for the issue of the cj" 
gle in Germany to test the 
of communism in that co’ : 
anyhow to help in its ani? 
While the representati / 
Soviet Government abri : 
assuring Great Britain :™ 
countries that they we| | 
pletely disinterested”’ in 
bility of a communist revi] 
Germany, Zinovieff, the * 
of theThird International #] 
in a series of articles that!®) 
had been very active in 8 | 
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‘business man’s personal car right down to the 
‘und—alive with the efficiency and the vigor so 
hly prized by men of affairs. 


<3 


car could possibly serve better in the continuous 
id of a man’s daily activities than this Hupmobile 
"o-passenger Coupe. 


ut for precisely the kind of continuous and ex- 
ng service that an energetic man demands. 


It so well that it pays for itself over and over again 
ae time and the effort it saves every day of the year. 


sh and ready each morning for the new day’s 
«k—rain or shine, winter and summer alike. 


‘eady in use by large numbers of salesmen, doc- 
1, contractors, and hundreds of others who thank 
r lucky stars for such a car as this. 


a 


awhoneedacarin their daily work—and whoknow 
ymuch they need it—can do no better than to shift 
r burden to this handsome, thrifty Hupmobile. 


The Car for 
Salesmen Doctors Contractors 


and all those thousands of 
men whose primary need is 
individual transportation 


Doors 32 inches wide—windows adjustable— 
windshield cleaner—windshield adjustable 
for ventilation. 


Ample room under rear deck for a couple 
of husky grips or sample cases. Space inside 
the car, back of the seat, for smaller sample 
cases, portfolios, physician’s kit, and so on. 
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appallingly shabby. He might have stolen 
them from a scarecrow, and, looking back 
now, I believe that he was half starving. 

“Hopejoy had no right to let you wander 
about here,” I stammered. 

“He didn’t,” the boy answered indiffer- 
ently. 

“Then I’d jolly well like to know how 
you got in.” 

“My own way.” 

“Who are you anyhow?” 

““My name’s John Smith.” 

That, too, was somehow melodramatic — 
theatrical. It sounded too unlikely—like a 
disguise that wasn’t meant to deceive any- 
one. He smiled a little, an elusive, attrac- 
tive smile that enraged me because it was so 
disarming. 

‘“My people used to be charcoal burners 
out there,” he said, jerking his head toward 
the window. ‘Generations of ’em. That’s 
how I know the place. When I was a kid 
and the people here were away I used to 
sneak in. I’ve come home for a bit. And 
who are you?” 

“Euan Fitzroy’’—not without satisfac- 
tion. 

‘‘Oh”’’—he raised his eyebrows at me— 
“so you belong here too. Do your people 
make a lot of money charging a shilling at 
the gate? Do you want my shilling? Is 
that what you’re fussing about? Because 
I haven’t got one.” 

I felt myself flush up to the roots of my 
hair. 

“T don’t want your beastly shilling. It 
wouldn’t belong to me if you had one.” 

‘“Why don’t you live here? Is it too big 
for you?” 

“Tt doesn’t belong to me either.” 

“Then you’ve got no right here.” 

“More right than you, anyway.”’ 

“T don’t think so. Let’s fight about it. 
Shall we?” 

“T_T jolly well mean to —— 

He laughed. 

““Come on then.” 

Lisbeth stood between us. 

“Oh, please!’’ she whispered. 

I think he saw her for the first time. He 
stood quite still, his slim, nervous figure 
suddenly relaxed and quiet. 

“Are you a ghost too?”’ he asked. 

There was I don’t know what secret in- 
timacy and gentleness and irony in his 
voice. It made mefrantic with helplessness. 
She was gazing back at him, grave and 
wistful, one hand pressed against her heart 
in an unconscious gesture of wonder. To 
her he was still someone out of a dream. 

‘‘We'd better get out of this,’ I said sul- 
lenly. ‘“‘It’s all too silly.” 

He followed us. As we came out into the 
gallery he even passed me and walked at 
Lisbeth’s side, and I heard him talk easily 
and conversationally to her. He carried off 
his desperate shabbiness—the threadbare 
Norfolk suit, the down-at-heel shoes—as 
though it were most right and natural. 

“Tt was a wonderful place, this, before 
the tourists came,’’ he said. ‘I could tell 
you stories about it that no one else knows. 
In that room there Mary and Elizabeth 
met once—secretly. Only three people 
knew about it, and they took care to hold 
their tongues.” 

“Tt’s not true,”’ I interrupted truculently. 
“You don’t know a thing. You’re just 
making it up.”’ 

He tooked back at me over his shoulders. 

““\y_y five-times great-grandfather was 
one of them,” he said. ‘‘Hesaw Elizabeth. 
We charcoalers were woodcutters, too, in 
those days and we saw a lot. We couldn’t 
read or write, but we could remember.” 

I laughed rudely, but somehow I was in 
the wrong again—outside the kind of un- 
canny intimacy between himself and these 
rooms that were plunged now in a somber 
dusk. 

Outside in the courtyard we lingered 
awkwardly. We were seeking something 
final to say to each other. On my side it 
was something violent—aggressive. After 
all, he was a trespasser—I, Euan Fitzroy, 
had the right to throw him out neck and 
crop, and I was strong enough to do it— 
and he treated me as of no account. He 
did not even seem to be aware of me, but 
stood with his hands thrust negligently 
into his ragged pockets, and looked at Lis- 
beth’s face, very white and lovely in that 
fairy light. 

““And such a sweet, good ghost!’’ he said 
almost to himself. And then with a laugh 
he bent and kissed her cheek. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


It was done in an instant. Then he was 
off, running with a faunlike grace and speed 
over the grass towards the ruins, I in mad 
hot pursuit. But he was too swift for my 
heavier strength. Once he shouted back at 
me—a mocking, not unfriendly shout—and 
I knew that he hadn’t stayed to fight me 
because he guessed that this would tease 
me more. Then he was gone—so utterly 
that the earth might have swallowed him. 
I came back at last, panting and nearer 
tears than I would have cared to own. He 
had insulted Lisbeth and I hadn’t killed 
him. What was the use of defying dragons? 
He had kissed her, lightly and easily. And 
\ eas 

Lisbeth was gone. I burst in upon old 
Hopejoy on the crest of what must have 
seemed a most unreasonable storm. 

““Why—she’s just walked on a little. 
You'll catch her up, Master Euan. She 
told me. I reckon I know the young good- 
for-nothing all right. I ’eared as ’ow ’e’d 
come back. His old aunt—Lizzie Smith— 
a real respectable bedy—keeps a sweetie 
shop in High Street. Never no good, he 
was. Always larking round like a young 
fox. ’Ow’egotinI don’t know. Ran away 
when he was ten and been round the world, 
they say. In some pretty places, too, I’ll 
warrant—prison, maybe.” 

“It’s your business to keep such people 
out!’’ I said fiercely, and banged the door 
in his face and ran for all I was worth. At 
the bottom of the hill Lisbeth waited for 
me. I took her roughly by the arm. I was 
so shaken and miserable I hardly knew 
what I was doing. 

“The beast! Oh, Lisbeth, what a beast!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. He didn’t touch the 
real me, did he? And somehow I don’t 
think he meant to be horrid. I was just— 
just a ghost, as he said. Poor Euan!” 

She slipped her hand into mine and we 
walked on in silence. It was quite dark 
now. Black clouds were rolling down from 
the plain and there was rain in the wind. 
We were both too sad and tired to talk. 
We loved each other and we had never been 
so far apart. 

Such was my last, my longed-for day 
with her. 

v 
HE dragon came, after all—belatedly 
and in astrange guise. It was at the end 
of my second year at Guy’s. One year more 
and I should have been a full-blown doctor. 


Instead I became a soldier. 


I am not writing of the war or of the 
strange things it did to Stoneborough’s 
quiet people. It is all too near still. There 
is just one scene essential to my story —my 
parting with her. I had said good-by to 
Colonel Gay, frantic and insulting in his 
own helplessness, and we had gone out to- 
gether into the hall. I had never kissed 
her. I had never spoken to her of my love. 
I felt now that I never should. And then 
suddenly it was done. Our eyes met, and as 
though it were the simplest, the most inev- 
itable thing.in the world, she put up her 
hands to my face and drew me down to her 
and kissed me. 

“Oh, Euan, God take care of you!”’ 

We clung to each other. I think on the 
highest plane of passion there are no men 
and women—only human beings—and that 
love, driven to the verge of supreme happi- 
ness or supreme despair, is sexless. Passion 
we both felt. It knitted us together, fused 
us so that for one moment I knew a peace 
which made my whole life, even if it ended 
here in seeming frustration, gloriously worth 
living. I kissed her then as I had dreamed 
of kissing her. I felt her mouth on mine— 
touch my eyes, my forehead, in a kind of 
blessing. But my senses were quiet, de- 
manding nothing, keyed to an absolute 
renouncement. 

“Tt will be over soon—in a few weeks. 
Father says it can’t go on.” 

“Of course not. You mustn’t worry. I’ll 
be back almost before you know I’ve gone.”’ 

“T’ll write—every day—and send you 
things.” 

“No,no! Just write, so that I know 
Give me something—your handkerchief. 
I’ll wear it in my cap like one of those old 
knights.” 

We tried to laugh. But our cheeks were 
wet. She was aching for me. And yet I 
had to go. And I knew that I was going, 
because in her eyes there was no question— 
no choice. Reason—even duty—let alone 
my temper, should have kept me to my 
profession; but I had flung everything to 


the winds, because this was the only way 
she knew. 

“Don’t come to the station. 
bear it.” 

“T couldn’t either. Good-by, Euan.” 

“‘Good-by, Lisbeth.” 

But one day it would all come right. 
Surely—surely if one loved like this 

I remember, as a kind of anticlimax, 
passing Lizzie Smith’s sweet shop in the 
High Street on the way to the station. The 
lights were out. The rain had driven the 
loungers indoors. I could see a smudgy 
line of ancient dusty sweets under the edge 
of the drawn blind. And in the midst of 
my sick grief the thought of that scare- 
crow, triumphant figure in conjunction with 
this frowzy, respectable little shop made 
me laugh to myself. I wondered where 
John Smith was now. 

“Why, in jail, probably,” I thought, aad 
did not think of him again for four whole 
years. 


IT couldn’t 


vi 


T WILL be a long time before Stone- 

borough forgets its postwar election, if 
only because of the tragedy which marked 
its climax. There was Mackenzie, a Labor 
candidate, who wanted the millennium; and 
Sir Felix Gordon, who wanted the Kaiser’s 
head; and Stoneborough, which had heard 
too much about millenniums. stood by the 
latter gentleman. In addition, Sir Felix 
was one of the men who had won the war— 
something in munitions—and he was a 
power in Central America, where he had 
great estates. No carpetbagger either. He 
had taken Abbey Lodge, the biggest house 
outside the Close, and it was discreetly 
understood that once inside the house and 
beyond the reach of the Bribery-and- 
Corruption Act he meant to return good 
will for good will. 

Perhaps it was my shattered arm made 
me perverse. I went Labor, and Colonel 
Gay turned me out of his house and Stone- 
borough turned its back on me—all except 
Aunt Geraldine and Miss Cornelius, who 
told everyone, “It’s just the war, poor 
boy,” though they themselves stood for 
Gordon heart and soul. 

But Lisbeth had said she would be my 
wife. And she was lovelier than ever. 
These few years had developed, not 
changed, her. More than ever she seemed 
to me a woman out of a dream, and I felt 
with a faint sinking of the heart that the 
dearest thing in her—that almost mystic 
charm, as though she had only just reached 
the borderland of this world—had some- 
how protected her from the blows that had 
stunned the life and power of happiness 
in me. 

It seemed that we had both forgotten 
John Smith. And then we came upon him 
suddenly in the midst of an election crowd — 
high up on an improvised platform—and I 
knew that he had been at the back of my 
mind all the time, like a patch of startling 
color. 

He hadn’t changed much. He had kept 
his slenderness, his faunlike, deceptive air 
of fragility. His clothes were shabby as 
ever, and worn with the same gorgeous 
carelessness that made them the proper and 
seemly dress of a man. The soft hat 
had been thrown on the seat behind him 
and the winter sun drew out a smothered 
fire from the thick brown hair that he wore 
brushed back close to the head. Evidently 
some one in the crowd had challenged 
him. He was in the thick of the fight, and 
the whole poise of his hody suggested a 
clever fencer, alert and supple, husbanding 
his energy. But his eyes had the look which 
I remembered with a queer clutch at the 
heart. I couldn’t have told why it should 
seem to me faintly tragic, for it was daring 
and remorseless and assured, as though he 
knew that the distant thing for which he 
waited was coming to him, allsailsstretched. 

And then suddenly his eyes dropped— 
rested on me by accident, came back from 
whatever they had been watching and 
seemed literally to pounce as a hawk 
pounces. He recognized me. But I was 
only a clue. He passed me in a flash. Then 
his whole face changed, softened with a 
queer look of gayety, of triumph, half iron- 
ical, half caressing. It was as though some- 
one he wanted had tried to escape him and 
failed, and that he was amused and touched 
by such a futile, pathetic effort. Involun- 
tarily I turned to Lisbeth too. I felt I had 
to stand between her and the audacious 
intimacy of that stare. It was absurd that 
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my boy’s anger should flare up}, 
Lisbeth had forgotten me. She } 
intent and still, with that with 
which was so troubling, as 
heart had gently escaped o 
hands. 

He had begun to speak agai} 
thrust into his sagging pocket: 
up. He was not looking at vy 
there was an illusive smile abou 
shaven mouth that had notliigh 
what he was saying. It made wr 
cat that turns away from its 
moment of pretended indifferer 

“The last interrupter taunt, 
with being an adventurer. Thi. 
answer. He is an adventurer, } 
I’m backing him. I’m an adyeny 
done nothing else but adventur| 
Rot in your vegetable patche j 
vegetables, but if you’re living| 
out and live like men. a 
though that were an insult! Wy, 
life but an adventure? 

“You think you want peace, : 
sick of war. You're not. Yo, 
peace already; sick of having t) 
the old drudgery that’s so dar 
and profitless. You want ° 
selves for something worth w 
fighting chance. Fighting, in ¢ 
another, is a natural state, 
natural men. Gordon is a 
am I. We started nowhere 
ing out on top. You can com 
stay where you are.” 

He made a sweeping gestur 
fell back from the cart a 
down, leaving his hat behind 
faced companion to whom 
seemed disconcertingly unexpe: 
such a young, spontaneous mop 
yet not young at all. Even th 
ading seven years before hadn’te 
boyish. i 

He came straight for me, || 
fully that there was nothing f 
hold my ground. “His expressio| 
bearing, was that of capturing a) 
and I had either to carry oj 
stockish pretense of not rem¢ 
laughing back at him. Well, 
He made me. When he chose h 
tidal wave. 

“Why, where’s she gone?’ 
For Lisbeth had vanished—s) 
my side into the crowd with 
My disconcerted face seemed t 
hugely. ‘‘Isn’t it stupid—not 
ing her name?” he said. 

“‘T don’t see any reason why} 
I retorted stiffly. But then I 
I surrendered, as it were, to thi 
queer relationship—to a sort 0} 
ity that was like fate. 

“You’ve got a good memo 
anyway,” I added. 

“So have you; a regular i 
memory. You’re as mad with 
were seven years ago. Let’s go! 
out. There’s a quiet spot by » 
owe it you.’”’ Then he saw my! 
well, I’ll let you punch my hea 
you’d do some damage. Damn! 
Anyone can see that. That's! 
away.” I 

“Oheanoitrisnt, = said, | 
away because you knew it wou 
madder than anything else.” 

He turned a quick look of if 
on me. 

“There’s something in that! 
I did want to annoy you. Yolli 
me.” 

“‘T’d like to know why?” 

“Well, butting in like that.” 

“Tt seems to me that you dill 
ing,’”’ J retorted grimly. “The 
have belonged to you.’ 

“That’s what I thought.” 
by the arm and steered me re! 
of the crowd. “It may seem US 
to you, but the fact is you int 
me, is she awfully wild with m 

He talked as though it had @ 
yesterday. 


“Tf you mean Miss Gay— 
she be?”’ ; 
“Miss Gay? Thanks. Why! 
her at once like that.” 
“You were a young cad,” I} 
I don’t suppose she remembe 
“Oh, yes, she does. And &' 
think I’m a young cad either™ 
did. She knew better. It w” 
(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
thing I could have done. But you were in 
love with her. I suppose you are still.” 

It was outrageous. But his outrageous- 
ness was disarming. Not that it was spon- 
taneous. It was deliberate. It was as 
though he had said “‘Now I am going to 
put all my cards down on the table,” with 
an amused eye on me to see if I had enough 
metal in me to play up to him. I answered 
““Ves,”’ and had a sudden sense of quiet 
and security. 

“You couldn’t help it,” he reflected. 
“There are women and women, you know. 
She’s the fatal sort. Trailing clouds of 
glory or something. She knows all about 
God.” 

I was staggered. 

“And what do you know about God?” 
I demanded ironically. 

“Not so much as she does. But a lot 
more than you do, my renegade jack- 
eared Puritan.’’ He was arrogantly serious, 
so much so that he swept the subject out of 
my reach. ‘‘Is she going to marry you?”’ he 
demanded. 

“‘T haven’t asked her.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. You wouldn’t think 
it fair. The war and all that. Well, you 
can now.’ 

“Took here,’ I said with belated heat, 
“T don’t mind your talking about my 
affairs—though heaven knows why I 
don’t—but you can leave Lisbeth out 
of it. 

“Ah, Lisbeth—Lisbeth Gay—that’s so 
like her. I was afraid she might be a Mabel 
or something utterly wrong like that. 
What’s the use of getting angry all over 
again? I’ve never loved anyone else except 
Lisbeth. It’s natural that I should take an 
interest.” 

“You’re mad,”’ I said. 

‘‘Of course you’ve got the pull over me. 
You’ve known her all your life. You could 
marry her tomorrow. On the other hand, I 
brought down ten brace of Germans for her 
sake—at least in part; I had my own neck 
to think of too. But I went after the V. C. 
deliberately.” 

“‘If you imagine that twenty dead Ger- 
mans make a tribute likely to please Lis- 
beth Gay ” T interrupted. 

“Tt would please any woman.” 

“Not a modern woman.” 

“Well, Lisbeth isn’t modern.”’ 

We had come to the graystone gateway 
that led into the Close, and I stopped, de- 
termined to cut short this impossible con- 
versation. I believe at the bottom of my 
heart was the conviction that if he saw 
Lisbeth’s home he would recognize it. We 
faced each other. I met his strange blue 
eyes, sO apparently expressive and reveal- 
ing, with a scowling steadiness. It was the 
only way by which I could resist the crazy 
charm of the fellow. 

“You know, you're not being frank be- 
cause you are frank,’ I said acutely. 
“You’re only saying all this because you 
know it knocks one speechless. Social in- 
tercourse is only organized to deal with 
liars. You’re like a man walking up and 
down the High Street with a revolver. 
One simply can’t protect oneself.” 

He laughed. 

“There’s a lot of truth in that too. But 
I’mina hurry. I want to get our friendship 
on a clean footing.” 

“Friendship?” 

“Well, we might be friends. We’ve got 
to be something to each other. That’s 
clear. I believe you’re a fine fellow. I shall 
always like you—even if I have to murder 
you. I suppose you won’t introduce me to 
her properly.” 

“‘T don’t even know who you are,” 
terrupted helplessly. 

“Commander JohnSmith, V.C.,D.S.0O.,” 
M. C.,” he returned, and for the life of me 
I could not tell whether his gravity was 
real or humorously assumed. “At present 
electioneering agent to Sir Felix Gordon.” 

“That seems a queer job for Commander 
John Smith, V. C., D.S. O., M. C., to take 
up—backing a shady financier.” 

“He’s not shady. There are no shades 
about him whatever. And he’s offered me 
a thumping big job on his place in Quetze- 
lango if I pull this off.” 

“So that’s it.” 

“Of course. John Smith has got to live.”’ 
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“Because he damn well means to.” 

There was no answer that I could think 
of. He measured me coolly. 

“By the way, you’re speaking for Mac- 
kenzie i in the Market Place tonight, aren’t 
you? 
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“Don’t. They’ll duck you.” 

“That settles it.’ 

“You’re an obstinate devil.” 

Involuntarily we had wandered on, and 
now we stood at Lisbeth’s gate and he 
stopped short. His curious light-blue eyes 
met mine with a whimsical challenge. 

“She lives here, doesn’t she?”’ 

““What has she to do with you?” 

“T want her,” he said simply. 

There was an indescribable largeness 
about that answer. And it was imperative 
too. I felt that this extraordinary love: of 
his was not a mere freak of passion, but a 
terrific force in him. 

It drove me to say seriously, “It is for 
her to choose.” 

“She has chosen,’’ he answered. His 
frankness was more baffling than any sub- 
tlety. It led you on and led you nowhere. 
He glanced up at the little low-roofed 
house sinking to sleep under the twilight, 
and smiled. “I’ll pay my first call now. 
An election agent can go anywhere. Are 
you coming too?” 

“No, I’m unpopular just now.” 

“T’m sorry. It’ll spoil everything, to 
think of your standing there—shut out of 
paradise.” 

“You’re an outrage—an indecency!” 
I flung back at him. ‘And I still wish I 
could punch your head.” 

But in truth I had never liked him as I 
did then. There had been real feeling in his 


voice. 

He loved Lisbeth. And so he knew that 
the dim low house contained all the love- 
liness in the world 

He turned, adding casually over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ And if you won’t consider your- 
self, you might consider poor Mackenzie. 
You know—you’re a rotten speaker.”’ 

I lingered for a moment after the door 
had closed upon him. It was true. I did 
feel shut out. And I wanted to go in and 
make my peace and sit by the fire with 
them as in the old days. I wanted dread- 
fully—dreadfully, because it was all so dead 
and hopeless—to throw off the self I had 
become and be just the self that those two 
had loved and understood. I felt homesick 
as a lost child, and sad as the prodigal 
must have done who knew that, however 
many fatted calves they killed for him, he 
could never be one of his own people again — 
never forget what he knew. 

A light sprang up joyfully in the dark 
house. I turned away. 

It was my heart coming back to life again, 
and hurting horribly. 
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SPOKE that night in the Market Place; 

or rather I tried to speak. But neither 
Mackenzie nor I had a fighting chance. We 
were on the wrong side. We wanted peace, 
and poor Stoneborough, decimated, weary, 
disillusioned, wanted the Kaiser’s head. At 
least that was what Felix Gordon told them 
they needed to give them back their dead 
and their peace of mind. 

So they stormed our lorry. They didn’t 
mean much harm—a good ducking for us 
in the weir at worst—but they were irre- 
sponsible and out of hand, and I knew that 
once they got us down it would fare badly 
with us. I didn’t care. I was sick and disil- 
lusioned too. The war seemed to have 
killed something vital in me. And Lisbeth 
didn’t understand. She could understand 
my arm’s being smashed. Not the other 
things; not the disgust, the horror, the 
resignation that became apathy and cal- 
lousness. And I couldn’t tell her, and so 
I was losing her. 

Then suddenly some poor crazy fellow— 
Hopejoy’s son it was—reeled over the edge 
of our lorry and caught me by the arm. He 
began to twist it, not knowing what he did, 
and hiccuping: 

‘““Why’s my girl chucked me, cap’n? 
Why don’t they give me back my job? I’ll 
tell you, because I was an ’ero and went to 
that bloody war.”’ 

I could only think of the pain. I went 
blind with pain. I went down into deep 
seas of it, clinging to one purpose—not to 
cry out. I did hear a groan. It seemed to 
echo on interminably inside my skull, but 
I don’t believe it was ever uttered. There 
were other men on the lorry now, pushing 
me toward the edge, laughing and shout- 
ing. In the midst of all that uproar I seemed 
to hear the bone snap like a crack of 
thunder. 

They would have me down in a minute. 
I was sick and faint and drenched with 
sweat. I wanted it to be over. But young 
Hopejoy had grown quiet. He still held my 
arm, but he was gaping down at it like a 
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frightened child. I suppose there was some- 
thing rather horrible in the feel of the 
thing. 

““Wot’s ’appened, guv’nor?”’ 

“Tt d-doesn’t matter,” I gasped. 
was done before, you know.”’ 

The whole incident couldn’t have lasted 
more than a second. We were looking each 
other in the eyes. The pain seemed to have 
flung me up onto some high lonely place 
with this man. We saw each other clearly 
for the first time—both bankrupt in every- 
thing that mattered, cheated, baffled. It 
wasn’t my pain any more; and his loss was 
mine—everybody’s. I heard myself saying 
in an eager, apologetic sort of way: 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all—not your 
fault, Hopejoy.”’ 

He was erying. I didn’t know what had 
happened. I don’t know now. Things like 
that aren’t to be explained. But they do 
happen. They happened on the road to 
Damascus and they happen to little men in 
a little way perhaps once in a lifetime. 
Your head breaks through the clouds. I 
was crazily happy because young Hopejoy 
cried. The black curse had been lifted from 
my mind. The prison door had been flung 
open. I wanted to shout to everyone—to 
all these fellow prisoners to come out with 
us. They wanted to smash me up—would 
smash me up perhaps. That didn’t make 
any difference. It was all a stupid mistake. 
No use in venting our loss and bitterness 
and disillusionment on one another. There 
was only one way out of this mess—to have 
compassion. I suppose I was beside myself 
with pain and with the wonder of my re- 
lease. That didn’t matter, either, so long 
as one got hold of the truth in time. Why, 
when you come to think of it, it was as old 
as the hills! We’d been talking about it for 
nearly two thousand years anyway, and 
we hadn’t even yet got it into our heads, 
much less our hearts. 

And there in the midst of it all I had a 
vision of Lisbeth. I saw her with the eyes 
of my first love. My heart seemed to rush 
out to meet her. How magnificent, how 
splendid to love like this! What things I 
had to say to her! 

Young Hopejoy was hitting out wildly 
at the faces that came boiling over the 
lorry’s sides. 

“Leave him alone; ’e ain’t no German, 
you blasted idiots! He’s hurt! I’ve broke 
his bloody arm!” 

It didn’t help much. They bundled him 
on one side. They had got me between 
them, twisting that wretched limb as 
though it had belonged to a sawdust doll. 
Still that strange exalted feeling remained 
like a light shining through a mist of blood. 

They let me go. It was like being dropped 
by a whirlwind. I should have fallen if 
young Hopejoy hadn’t caught me round 
the waist. At first I was too dazed to know 
what had happened to distract their atten- 
tion from me. Then I saw him. Of course, 
I had known he would come. He couldn’t 
keep out of a show like this. 

It made me think of a Blake picture. It 
was fantastic and mad—very nearly ab- 
surd—and splendid too. He came riding 
bareback on a huge stallion that he must 
have commandeered in its way from a 
show, for it was trapped with ribbons that 
fluttered gayly like the caparison of a 
knight’s charger. In that mingled flare and 
darkness the beast had a satanic majesty. 
Even from where I stood I could see the 
menacing eye, the fire that seemed to leap 
from the terrific bronze quarters. I don’t 
know how he controlled it. One hand was 
wound into the plaited mane, the other 
carried an officer’s riding crop. 

The two of them came plowing through 
the people like a great leviathan through a 
stormy sea. And they gave way—stam- 
peded—treading on one another—shout- 
ing—fighting to get out of range of those 
deadly hoofs. 

He was cursing them, too, and laughing. 
I could see his lips moving and the gay ex- 
ultaney of his face. But he was in high 
earnest. A man snatched at him to pull 
him off, and I saw his riding crop come 
down full across the eyes with a ruthless- 
ness that made me, even then, wince all 
over my body. The man went down like a 
blade of corn before the scythe. And after 
that no one tried to stop him. 

He came up alongside, maneuvering his 
great beast by heel and hand with an 
amazing power. 

“Get on in front of me!” 

I shook my head at him. 

“No, I’m damned if I do!” 

“You’ll be damned if you don’t. Don’t 
take an unfair advantage, Fitzroy. You’ve 
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he ordered. 
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= rar to get yourself killed jus) 


ieee urged me from behinc) 
have been young Hopejoy. Ne 
to think of it, I didn’t want tc) 
either. There was something to } 
was alive again. But my str 
gone. 

“Sorry—don’t think I can m; 

“Jump! I’ll hold fast.” 

I had a queer, an absolute cor] 
him. I made a blundering, head 
and it was done. He was behind 


its key. They were laughing, t 
beginning to cheer even. It Me 
glorious row. They had meant ter 
into the weir, and now they wer 
touched because he had saved 
them. 

I don’t remember much of th, 
ride. I could feel the easy, beaut 
ment of the great beast under n/, 
steady arm about my waist. Pr 
were in a quiet street. There w 
about us; but different people, w 
to be sorry and anxious and as 
slipped off somehow, lurching ¢ 
railings, fighting a deathly sickns 
lamplight I could see the stallio 
up like a beast of the Apocalypse 
Smith standing very close to me 

“T’m afraid you’re hurt, Fitzr, 

I gave an absurd, cracked lig 

“Rather funny, isn’t it? Tog 
the Great War, and then near 
killed in an election.” 

I knew I was going. I wani| 
something about Lisbeth—thai; 
not to be frightened—that everyii 
going to be all right now. My 
in my throat. I saw John Smit 
close to mine. I was submerged 't 
den knowledge that whatever ha) 
us two I’d love this man. 

I suppose I pitched into 
don’t remember. 
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ee next thing I knew clearly 
my good-for-nothing arm hai 
off and that Felix Gordon wi 
murdered—in his own garden, ‘ 
Smith lay in Stoneborough jait 
trial. 

Gradually, as I grew stronger, | 
story was made clear to me. 
that in Quetzelango a certain ex! 
Marreno had returned to powe 
bodies of his old persecutors. In} 
he reclaimed a certain vast pro}; 


of gratitude for services renderedi 
unexpected result that in far-/ 


many people had lost all they h! 
and even more. 
Not that Sir Felix Gordon }) 


concern to which their prospecti 
owed at least part of his obvious 
True, it was only a small comy 
Sir Felix as chairman and af 
nounceable Quetzelangos on thel 
hadn’t the government knighte 
war service? Wasn’t that guaran! 
True also that \the shares we 
the open market. All the be 
few chosen friends and supporter 
let in. 

Actually, half Stoneborough w 
including Aunt Geraldine and C 
It was Miss Cornelius who, as Ss] 
abating fever made it safe, tol! 
Aunt Geraldine, with all the spol! 
of our race on fire, had plungé 
and recklessly, blinded by the ’} 
Fitzroy once more in Old Sto! 
where he belonged. And nown 


honorable. She says if it had 
horses—betting, you know. Lo 
roys were ruined that way. Yo! 
very kind to her, Euan. It’s alm 
her heart.” 
“You leave her to me,”’ I sai 
There had been, I understood 
meeting of Gordon’s  sharehol 
recognized one another with bitté 
ment; but there was nothing t 
Legally Sir Felix was out of reac 
(Continued on pasa 
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Watch This 


Column 
“A Lady of Quality” 


Charms 


We are all governed more 
or less—principally more—by 
our personal prejudices. I, for exam- 
ple, like plays with happy endings, 
which accounts for the many love- 
stories we produce and the liberties 
Universal takes with some stories in 
which we drive out the gloom and 
let in the sunshine. I never could un- 
derstand why, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
they killed off Littlke Eva when she 
might just as well have lived and 
made a lot of people happy. 


I don’t want to go to 
the theatre to weep. No, and I 
don’t like death-scenes. I don’t like 
to see the hero shot or hanged, or the 
heroine die in the arms of her lover 
when they can just as well live and 
send you home with pleasant impres- 
sions and memories. 


VIRGINIA VALLI in ‘‘A LADY OF QUALITY” 


This accounts for our choice 
of beautiful love-stories in which 
the principals “‘live happily ever after- 
wards.”’ It accounts for our produc- 
tion of such exquisite gems as ‘‘A Lady 
of Quality’’ with the dainty VIR- 
GINIA VALLI in the title rdle. It 
accounts for changing the story of 
‘‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 
and allowing Esmeralda to live and 
love instead of being hanged in the 
public square, as the book said she 
was. What do you think about it? 
Do you enjoy happy endings or do 
you like to weep? 


I am doing everything pos- 
sible for the starving and stricken 
people of Germany. Will you help? 
Will you send money or clothing or 
anything you can afford? I will dis- 
tribute it at my own expense. Condi- 
tions over there are pitiful in the ex- 
treme. Will you forget the war and 
remember only the call of Humanity? 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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not given anyone money. He had not per- 
sonally accepted any. Certainly none 
had had anything in return. And, as h 
very reasonably argued, it was epoasible 
to hold any individual responsible for 
Quetzelango’s periodical upheavals. For 
that matter, wasn’t he himself the chief 
sufferer? His property had fallen into the 
hands of rebels, and unless the British Gov- 
ernment intervened, which was improbable, 
there it was likely to remain. Shares in it 
were worth so much paper. 

On the other hand, Sir Felix said, if the 
meeting passed a vote of confidence in him 
he would pledge himself to an immediate 
journey to Quetzelango, where he would 
treat with Marreno for the best terms pos- 
sible. The vote of confidence was passed by 
a sullen, helpless majority. 

John Smith had had no part in all this. 
It was known that after my spectacular 
rescue he had been dismissed from Gordon’s 
service. 

Then the tragedy. Felix Gordon, who 
had weathered the bloodiest periods of 
Quetzelango’s history, met a violent death 
in a peaceful English garden. At whose 
hands? Official suspicion pointed in one 
direction. On the night following that 
shareholders’ meeting John Smith had had 
a last interview with Gordon. Aghast serv- 
ants testified to the bitterness and noisi- 
ness of its character—at least as far as 
Gordon was concerned. Smith, it seemed, 
had spoken very quietly, offering two alter- 
natives—either this or that—the listeners 
could not specify the actual terms. What- 
ever they were, Gordon had refused them 
violently and had even gone to the door 
with his visitor as though he couldn’t trust 
him out of his sight, shouting denuncia- 
tions. And John Smith had said nothing. 

That night Gordon was to have gone up 
to town by the last train. He had been 
called earlier in the day by telegram. The 
servants actually saw him leave the house. 
He was found the next morning on the pri- 
vate footpath which led from his garden to 
the station. Medical evidence proved that 
death had taken place several hours before. 
As to the cause of death, he had been shot 
clean through the forehead, apparently 
with his own revolver, which he held loosely 
in one outstretched hand. But suicide was 
practically ruled out. The ground all round 
the body was churned up by a prolonged 
and frightful struggle. 

The servants had heard nothing. Their 
quarters were at the other side of the house, 
and the footpath was a lonely stretch, 
fringed by trees which might easily have 
smothered even a revolver shot. 

There were three chief witnesses. The 
first, a young newly joined constable, swore 
he had met John Smith close on midnight 
coming out of a side road which adjoined 
Gordon’s house. He had been hatless, and 
under the lamplight his face had been dis- 
tinetly visible. According to this witness, 
he wore a suit of gray tweeds, and was calm 
and unhurried as any man might be who 
had gone for a late stroll. Still, a stroll at 
midnight is unusual, and the young con- 
stable made a note of the encounter. On 
the other side was Aunt Lizzie and her little 
servant and shop assistant, Annie Roberts. 
Both swore that the prisoner had had sup- 
per at home and had gone to his room early 
and had stayed there. Aunt Lizzie had 
locked and barred the only exit, through 
the shop, with her own hands; and Annie 
Roberts, whose cubby-hole adjoined the 
front door, and who had been kept awake 
by toothache, swore that no one, however 
stealthily, could have got out without her 
knowledge. 

John Smith’s room was at the top of the 
house, aforty-foot drop. The window looked 
out on a side street. Even the prosecution 
did not suggest it as an exit, much less a 
possible entry. 

The two women swore that John Smith 
did not own a gray suit, and no such thing 
was found in his possession. They held 
their ground stolidly. They were the wit- 
nesses for the defense. 


Ix 


UT there was no defense. That was his 
inevitable dramatic gesture. At the 

police-court proceedings, so they told me, 
he had merely shrugged with good-humored 
patience. At the trial he spoke once, not 
to the judge but to the jury, turning swiftly 
to them with such a nearing of power and 
resoluteness that they had flinched as though 
before the flash of a drawn sword. 

“T am not guilty!” 

Thereafter he did not speak again. 
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No counsel fought for him. There were 
able men all over the country ready to take 
up his case for the mere glory of figuring on 
his side, for he drew even people who had 
never seen him. But he refused their help. 
He was not insolent or even indifferent. 
His attitude was logical to the point of 
foolhardiness. If he was innocent, then 
there was ‘no need for him or anyone else to 
fight. It was the business of the prosecu- 
tion to prove a lie to be truth, if they could. 

And gradually the consummate cleverness 
of that stand began to dawn on us all. 
The prosecution, thrown out of its stride, 
grew angry, nagged, scolded, goaded; be- 
gan to overstep the limits of legitimate 
insinuation and had to be pulled up short 
by the judge himself. It flung itself, im- 
potent and baffled, against that silence. It 
began to symbolize to the men and women 
who listened in tense judgment a malicious 
unfairness, an unsporting effort to weight 
the seales. Once at least, after a cross- 
examination in which by hint and innuendo 
counsel had tried to implant damning sug- 
gestions in the jury’s mind, I saw that be- 
wigged gentleman swing round upon the 
prisoner, hand on hip, his legal face made 
sneering by its very expressionlessness. One 
could almost hear the unuttered taunt: 

“Now go into the witness box, if you 
dare!” 

And John Smith had made no sign. He 
stood there—he stood tirelessly throughout 
the trial—his eyes fixed on things beyond 
the judge—great absorbing things, one im- 
agined. It was as though he had not heard 
or seen. 

But now, looking back upon those three 
vivid days, I know that he was aware of 
ebb and flow of feeling in that court. I 
believe that for the first time in his life, 
perhaps, he drew upon all the reserves of 
power that he possessed—joyfully, exult- 
ingly, as he felt us one by one come under 
his mastery until that whole court turned 
toward him as toward a fierce, intoxicating 
light. Hardest of all he must have fought 
when the witnesses gave their testimony. 
He did not look at them. But Aunt Lizzie, a 
frail, frightened old woman, grew brave and 
convincing under a cruel cross-examination; 
and Annie Roberts, slow of mind and 
speech, flashed out a spirited answer or two; 
and the young constable, who had been 
glib and convinced at the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, began to waver and throw telltale 
glances at that impassive face. 

There was the question of John Smith’s 
life. Not even the prosecution, do what it 
might, could stifle our knowledge of that 
almost unique war record. He had come 
from the ends of the earth to fight. He had 
risen from the ranks. He had been deco- 
rated with every order that a soldier dreams 
of. He had come through unwounded— 
and that told for him, in some odd way, as 
though it were an instinctively accepted 
proof of the man’s magnificent right to 
survival. As to his life before the war— 
silence again. No one could speak of that 
with authority except himself, and he did 
not. Gordon might have spoken. It was 
known that Gordon and he had worked 
together in Quetzelango. But Gordon was 


His dismissal? The breaking 
of Gordon’s promise of a post at the San 
Juan mine? Inadequate. Thewhole life and 
bearing of the man discounted an act of 
reckless anger. The quarrel? No one knew 
its cause. Nothing in Gordon’s papers 
gave a clew to any serious reason for their 
rupture. There were many people in Stone- 
borough who had better reasons for venge- 
ance. That fact did not transpire. There 
was no counsel for the defense to point to 
it. It was none the less known to us all. 

And yet—and this was the strangest 
thing—I do not think that in the minds of 
any one of us John Smith was innocent. 
Perhaps that lay in his very nature. There 
are men and women with whom the word 
“‘innocency”’ can never be associated. In- 
stinctively we know that they are the very 
root of all action. 

In those three days he only looked 
towards us twice—once, as I have de- 
scribed, at the very end; and the first time 
of all, when he came up from the cells and 
stood clear of the two warders, like a man 
throwing off a degrading touch, and faced 
the court. He bowed gravely, with a subtle 
grace, to the judge; then turned to where 
we sat. He saw me, and I thought a queer 
pleasure came into his face, and then 
Lisbeth. 

That look seemed to me interminable. 
I felt that everyone in that court must have 
seen what was in his eyes. He was a fighter 
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in the arena, whose life hung’ 
age, saluting openly the wom; 

And Lisbeth herself? I da 
think of her. I was afraid. | 

People wondered to see her | 
were shocked even. This fair 
this yellow, airless court, th 
much pettifogging human ert), 
worried them like a flower gh 
lutely and innocently from | 
They thought, no doubt, that 
have kept her away; but then) 
know. To them she was still) 


she had said then ‘ Marry 1 
have carried her off to the oth} 


her eyes, as though a friend i} 
stranger. And I was conse! 
that moment, of a sad amuser 
she known I was human-—| 
wanted things desperately? 
not. How should she know‘) 
back too much—in my romar 
of her—hidden too much. Tj 
wise; it hadn’t been even fa 
had to know now what it mea} 
as I did. | 

“T’ve loved you since I was 


I’ve waited long enough—to| 
kind of thing can begin to festi 
be no reason on earth why ; 
marry me—except one —— 


terrible fearlessness. 
“What is that, Euan?” 
“That you don’t love me,’ 
“But I do—I do!” 


afterwards. For she lay ag; 
closed eyes like a dead ae 
not let her go. 


love me you must.”’ 
She raised herself. She ati 


I promise you. it would be & 
running away.’ 

I did not know clearly wh 
It was significant that I did 


ve 


standing, the waspish period| 
cution. And then the judge 
jury’s faces peered up white 
lessly. His voice made a f} 
broken by a dry cough and ¢} 
notes: 


minds from prejudice—heail 
impartial justice. Varyi 
crime—manslaughter; tha} 
would have to consider—rel 
witnesses—a difficult case 
difficult by the prisoner him! 
And here the sunken eyes lif 
on that baffling figure with a! 
lous wonder. 
Then, too—essential to ff 
sonal feeling—the records 0: 
the dead and the living—im 
eyes of justice—they were 
mon sense—it was in their } 
Presently. the stream tri 
lence. His voice lifted: 
“Members of the jury, yé 
consider your verdict.” 
(Continued on Pa 
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The steadily increasing demand for enclosed cars is 
rightly attributed, first, to the buyer’s recognition of 
the greater utility of the closed car, and, second, to the 
production by Fisher of closed bodies of such beauty, 
convenience and durability that they have changed 
the conception of motoring comfort. Fisher products 
are distinguished by the emblem— Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST.LOUIS 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only 
a few years ago his weekly wage was less 


than $30. Didn’t dream he could do it when 
he first took up the study of Higher Account- 
ing under the LaSalle Problem Method; but 
he just couldn’t help getting ahead—so he 
wrote—because he found it the most inter- 
esting thing he ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Organ- 
ization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—not theoretically, mind you, but 
by the solving of actual problems lifted 
bodily from business life. As a result, he 


sits as Auditor at a big mahogany desk and 
commands a salary of $5,200 a year. 


Big Pay for Expert Accountants 

Typical, this man’s experience, of that 
of thousands of ambitious men who have 
found their path to success in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

Never in the history of business has the 
need for trained accountants been so great 
or the rewards so attractive. The files of 
LaSalle Extension University contain liter- 
ally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled, 
and quadrupled as the result of a compara- 
tively few months of home-study training. 
Where these men were getting $1,500 or 
$2,000 a short time ago, they are earning 
from $3,000 to $10,000 today, 
on the up-grade. 

Their chance is yours—if you will take it! 


Train by the ‘‘Problem Method’’ 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the better 
job when the training you need is readily within your 
reach? 

Right: in your own home you can master Higher 
Accounting just as well as they? By the LaSalle 
Problem Method, you will be trained under the direct 
supervision of William B. Castenholz, A.M., C. P. A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. You will be guided step by 
step through every phase of modern accounting prac- 
tice. You will handle practical accounting problems 
lifted bodily from business life. You will be given spe- 
cial preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 

Send for further information regarding the oppor- 
tunities in accounting; read the enthusiastic testi- 
mony of men still in their twenties and early thirties 
who have broken away from the low-pay ranks and 
today are expert accountants—with incomes ranging 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. With this information 
we will send you particulars of our convenient-pay- 
ment plan; also a copy of that inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” ‘Get this book,”’ said a 
prominent Chicago executive, “even if you have to 
pay five dollars for it.’"" We will send it free. 

Mark—Sign—Mail the coupon—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1714—-H R Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One," all without obligation to me. 


OO Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here 
{) Business NMeniageneud () Banking and Finance 
JModern Salesmanship (jModern Foremanship 
UTraffic Management and Production Methods 
Railway Station Personnel and Employ- 
Management _ ment Management 
(jLaw— Degree of LL.B. PibenertBookieaoine 
(jCommercial Law Be hg er epee 
“Industrial Management U Business English 
Efficiency CCommercial Spanish 
)Modern Business Corre- DOEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
. And they had risen from their places, 
and after that strange moment of suspense 
filed out, leaving us like forgotten mario- 
nettes in a dingy box. 


x 


IGHTS sprang up. They floated in the 
yellow air like marsh gas over foul 
water. A sigh that was half a groan sank 
into an appalled emptiness. A door opened. 
They had come back at last, shuffling into 
their pen, and we craned forward trying 
to read what must surely be written. But 
their faces were studiously expressionless. 
John Smith had come up out of the dark, 
the warders close at his heels like great 
bulldogs, and waited, his hands rested on 
the dock rails, loose clasped and tranquil. 
He seemed to be standing alone and high 
up above the ground fog which enveloped 
us in a blurring mantle, so sharp-drawn 
that I had a poignant sense of unreality, as 
though I myself, the people round me, had 
disintegrated into drifting wraiths of mere 
emotion and instinct. 

But he was hard and real, the substance 
of him close knit by an integral purpose. 
He was the one free man among us all, be- 
cause he wasn’t afraid. 

A sharp triple rap from the usher’s wand, 
like the knocking in a French theater be- 
fore the curtain rises. The judge came out 
of his door upon the dais. We stood up 
again, with the rustling sound of wind 
among dead leaves. He was fumbling nery- 
ously with his red robes, and I had one of 
these ghastly comic twists of thought 
which pounce on us like imps to ridicule the 
big moments of our lives. I thought of a 
panic-stricken bridegroom fumbling for the 
ring. But it was the black cap of which he 
was making sure. 

I felt Lisbeth let go my hand and stand 
alone. 

The foreman turned towards the judge. 
The judge bent his head. He was very 
deaf. He must have been afraid of making 
some terrible mistake. 

‘Well, gentlemen?”’ 

“Not guilty, my lord.” 

We were on our feet simultaneously. 
The judge receded, dwindled. He had no 
power now. We were like people struggling 
out_of a nightmare, making queer strangled 
sounds that exploded an instant later— 


| miraculously—beyond the walls of the 


court into a dull roar of triumph. There 
was a man near me crying openly, stammer- 
ing, waving, fighting for coherent expres- 


/ sion, as though he himself had escaped 


death. The judge made fretful gestures. 
He was almost inaudible. 
“‘____ a disgrace.’’ He would have the 


| court cleared. 


Then later, more clearly and for the first 


| time with the genuine feeling of a man: 


“cc 


a verdict in which I heartily con- 


| eur—a relief to set at liberty a brave and 


honorable soldier whose fellow citizens 
have cleared him from the suspicion of a 
hideous crime.” 


It was over. The prosecuting counsel 


| gathered up his papers with a sudden air 


of bored detachment. The relentless pur- 
suit had been nothing more, after all, than 


| a piece of habitual play acting. There was 


no reason why he and the late prisoner 
should not dine together in perfect amity. 

People were surging over the barriers. 
I saw the colonel hold up his hand to John 
Smith. Hedid not take it. Heseemed not 
to see it, but to be still intent on his own 
vision. A warder touched him on the 
arm—not authoritatively now, but defer- 
entially, as one might remind a gentleman 
of some lapse into forgetfulness. But he 
did not move. 

“My lord, I 
make —— 

He was speaking at last. His voice, 
rather high-pitched and metallic, struck us 
into silence. We hung towards him—sus- 
pended, fascinated. 

The judge himself, halfway towards the 
door, turned back. 

‘*My lord, I killed Felix Gordon. The 
witnesses spoke the truth as far as they 
knew it. There are many ways of leaving 
and reéntering a house to a man who is 
active and has a steady head. I killed him 
fairly. My reasons I shall give, in full and 
at the right time and to those whom they 
cgoncern. He had double-crossed us all. 
I knew and had proof, but he had kept him- 
self out of reach of the law. I had worked 
for him. 1 was responsible to my friends 
and fellow citizens whom he had ruined. 
I offered him the choice of making restitu- 
tion or of fighting me for his life. He chose 


have a_ statement to 
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to fight. He was armed and I was not, 
and he knew it. And so I killed him.” 

He waited a moment. He had a com- 
pelling dignity which saved him from the 
See of melodrama. He added in a low 

one: 

“T do not make this statement out of 
any desire for sensation but because my 
church demands a public acknowledgment 
of my action before she can absolve me. 
That’s all.” 

He turned, motioning the two warders 
on one side, and passed out between them 
into the open court. 


XI 


HEY carried him shoulder-high through 

the Market Place. We saw him for a 
moment riding the heads of that crowd, 
and though he smiled a little, it was with- 
out either exultation or relief. One would 
have said that he had done with the whole 
incident and that his mind was already 
working in the future. 

We made our own way home with diffi- 
culty, pushing the colonel’s chair—for he 
was too lame now to walk more than a few 
steps—through side streets, where strag- 
glers stopped us to ask “Is it true?’’ and 
to exclaim ‘‘ Well, upon my word, did you 
ever hear the like of it!’’ with a half-amused, 
half-shocked grimace as though tickled 
at the thought that a man might play 
such hanky-panky with our solemn English 
law. And the colonel nodded and stam- 
mered, ‘‘Yes, you can’t try a man twice 
a te country. He’s safe, and I’m damn 
glad.” 

Presently Lisbeth and I were alone in his 
library. The colonel himself, like a child 
that has torn its emotions to tatters, had 
been got to bed, and I had waited for her, 
pacing the dimly lit room and touching the 
little things that belonged to her as though 
there were magic in them. At last she 
came. We looked at each other. We had 
too much to say. There seemed no begin- 
ning. All the way here we had not spoken, 
and now our silence lingered on like a hate- 
ful, baffling intruder. She’came and stood 
opposite me by the fire, gazing down into 
the glow, her red-gold head resting on her 
hand in a pose so poignantly familiar, so 
dear, that almost my heart rose to my lips. 
I felt that in another moment I might find 
things to say to her that would release us 
both. And then I suppose physical 
pain and weariness, however much one dis- 
regards them, secretly undermine a man’s 
self-control, his very judgment. I laughed. 
The sound of that laugh was detestable. I 
saw her start a little. My heart sickened. 
I had checked and thwarted that splendid 
impulse, and now I could only blunder 
from bad to worse, like a frightened fool. 
Her eyes rested on me and I felt their 
dangerous steadiness. 

I plunged headlong. 

“T’m sorry. Only I’ve just seen the 
funny side—there is one to most things. 
There were we, stiff with the horror and 
tragedy of it all, and he must have been 
laughing up his sleeve at us—at everybody, 
at the law and the judge, at dear old 
Father McGroarty himself. I can guess 
what McGroarty said: ‘My son, there can 
be no forgiveness without public acknowl- 
edgment of your act.’ Well, he has acknowl- 
edged it—handsomely.”’ 

I could see myself, a dark, thick-set fel- 
low, maimed a little in mind and body, a 
stranger to both of us. She asked in a low 
voice. 

“Do you think of him as a common 
murderer, Kuan?” 

“Not a common one, heaven knows. 
But he’s killed a man. You can’t get away 
from that.” 

“Ts killing always murder? You killed 
men in the war. And he killed people, too, 
and was decorated for it. He killed men in 
Quetzelango. He told us about it. You 
didn’t think of him as a murderer then.” 

“Surely there’s all the difference in the 
world,’ I retorted; ‘‘a difference of motive 
anyway. I didn’t kill Germans for my own 
sake. Nor did he—at least, I suppose not. 
In Quetzelango there doesn’t seem to be 
any law except jungle law.” 

She answered me swiftly. 

“And he didn’t kill Gordon either for 
his own sake. And our law isn’t of any use. 
It doesn’t punish bad men who ruin people 
who trusted them. And he did give Gordon 
a chance, and risked his own life.” 

“T don’t believe he’s ever risked any- 
thing. He’s always known what he could 
do.”’ That was a flash of inspiration. I 
broke off, only to add with a wretched 
superiority I wasn’t feeling, “But you’re 
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talking nonsense, Lisbeth; 
whole of our civilization.” 

i Perhaps our civilization j 
too,”’ she said. 

“Perhaps it is, but it’s all w Viti 
lot of us thought enough of it t od 
We were both of us angry now, i) 
who speak a different language ni 
from one piteous error into anothe 
ple like Smith try to wréck it, bi 
still something of it left —respeci, 
We've no right, as individ 
each other to death as he d 
knows it’s taken us long enough t¢& 
of that much. If that goes, everyt 
We'll topple back into the Sto 

“Tf civilization means that,’ 

“why did you kill one another foy 
only respect life when it suits 
know—lI feel that there are bi 
than life, and that a man who tak 
be doing the greatest thing of all, 

The lower part of her fa 
light. The upper lip, which g 
kept its sweetness, was as infl 
Once perhaps, I thought 
ancestor of hers, as gentle, as co: 
might have burned hereties f¢ 
good. But all that didn’t ma’ 
immeasurable laming sadness had 
on me. 

By some subconscious road, 1 
neath all this fierce youthful dos 
I had been brought up sha 
truth I would have given a y 
escaped from. But it was too 

“Lisbeth, you'd justify anyt! 

There it was, dragged into t 
eyes met, and into hers leaped 
that made me almost forget my 
blood had rushed ‘in a dark f 
face and neck, and now reced 
leaving her very pale. Her voice 
rather desperately firm. 

“That’s not true. I’m only t 
fair. What do you want me tod 
do you want me to think?” 

Dear, I can’t dictate to you, 
if I could. Besides, I don’t k 
think myself.” 

“Don’t you want me to se 
I won’t if that would make 
That sudden docility was pi 
me like the surrender of a na’ 
and independent spirit. ‘But 
tend —— 

I shook my head. 

“T don’t want you to. I’m 
as all that. You’ve got to judge 
yourself, just as I have. Wha 
anything to me if you’re 
happy?” I thought that she 
lay her hand on mine, and I 
into the shadow, for just th 
have borne her touch. I sho 
ashamed to show how weak I wa 
ing else matters.” 

I thought ‘‘What matters is 
love this man,” but if I had s 
aloud she might have answere 
would tell the truth, and thi 
have dreamed my dreams 
should have gone away—ni 
again—lost everything that 
color and fire of my life. 
coward. 

“Don’t let’s talk of him, 
all, what does he matter to ] 
of passage—an adventurer. Ina 
he’ll be off to the other ends of 
We'll have peace again.’ 

I heard her sigh—a tired-out 
then the click of the gate ands 
steps on the gravel path. Hew 
I knew—and I knew, too, tha 
caught her breath and that her 
gone to her breast in that remer 
ture of wonder. Even as I turr 
there in the open doorway, i 
the firelight. 

They faced each other, andl 
prophetic vision of these two. I 
a flash of lightning and left me 
darkness, but I was to remembe 
did belong to each other. Ever 
there was an affinity between ft 
rare quality, aérial and clear, 
on an Italian hillside. Wit 
they seemed to come togeth 
it wasn’t a fusion of compon 
rather the impact of opposed | 
ally attractive, terribly ane 
drawn to a collision. Above nt 
pain was my fear for her. 

He was disheveled and breatl 
He held out grimy hands that 
and torn as though by a shar} 
He laughed under his breath 
was nothing youthful in thi 

(Continued on Page 
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REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Look for the Gold Seal When You Buy! 


| There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 
Mei is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold 
‘Seal shown above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark 
| id on a gold background) is pasted on the face of 
every guaranteed $\? Congoleum Rug and on every 
‘few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


It is your protection against imitations. Be sure 
to look for it when you buy. 


| Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


6 feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 Pattern No. 408 (illus- Jlofeet x 3. feet $ .60 
TVefeet x 9 feet 11.25 trated) is made in all es Teper ae ach. Tae 


Ouifeetx 9 feet 13.50 sizes. Other patterns are 
Pi feetxlOVfeer 15.75 MIC’ in large sizes 3° feet x 4}gfeet 1.95 


only, with smaller rugs 
@meeet x12 feet 18.00 to harmonize. 3 feet x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


‘Beautify your Home with Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs,” is an in- 
seresting folder showing all the beautiful patterns in full color. A copy 
will gladly be sent to you free on request to our nearest office, 


ConcoLeum Company 

i INCORPORATED 

hiladelphia _ New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 

nsas City Minneapolis 
London Paris 


’ San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Dallas Montreal 
Rio de Janeiro 
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Every woman’s pride— 
an immaculate kitchen! 


The mistress of this kitchen isn’t in the picture but 
can’t you just see her—dainty and superlatively neat in 
her blue and white gingham? But she’s an up-to-date 
little woman and doesn’t spend much time here, for every- 
thing in her “workshop” is sanitary and easy-to-clean. 
A damp cloth, a few brisk rubs and the white sink and 
cupboard are spotless; a few strokes with a damp mop 
and the smooth, firm surface of the Congoleum Rug is 
bright and fresh as’ new. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in such a variety of 
artistic patterns it’s an easy matter to have easy-to-clean 
floors in every room in the house. There are designs in 
softly harmonizing colors for living room and dining 
room, restful floral effects for bedrooms and the popular 
tile and woodblock patterns for kitchen and bathroom. 


Tremendously durable, these rugs are made all in one 
piece—entirely seamless—on a firm, waterproof base. 
Another advantage—they lie perfectly flat on the floor 
without fastening of any kind. 


Artistic, easy-to-clean, and sanitary, Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs are so low in price that even the most 
modest purse can afford several of them. 
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Why not make your kitchen 
Spick-and-span with this 
pretty blue and white tile 
pattern? Its No. 408 and 
in the 6 x 9 ft. size it costs 
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An ideal sea trip- 


HE great U.S. Gov- 

ernment ships of the 
Munson Line take you 
directly to the most in- 
teresting places in South 
America. If you wish 
to explore further you 
will find throughout the 
chief South American 
countries complete 
modern railway systems 
many of which are 
electrified and with .a 
gauge broader than our 
own. Hotel accommo- 
dations are equalled only 
in the United States. 
English is spoken in all 
railway stations and 
hotels. 


Investigate American 
Ships First 


If you are considering 
a trip to South America, 
send the information 
blank below today for 
the large illustrated 
booklet on South Amer- 
ica and ship accom- 


modations. Clip the 
coupon now — without 
obligation. 


Munson S. S. Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Sailings 
Southern Cross Feb. 2 
American Legion Feb. 16 


Pan America Mar. 1 
Western World Mar.15 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Info. Desk U 2471 


Please send the U. S. Government Booklet giv- 
ing travel facts. | am considering a trip to South 
America 0, to Europe 0, to the Orient from 
San Francisco O, to the Orient from Seattle 1. 


Name 
Address____ 


Town 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


) haste. He came to her like a man, cool and 


resolute, out of the thick of action. 

“They wouldn’t have let me go,’ he 
said, ‘‘so I got into the house and escaped 
them by the old way—as I used to escape 


| when I was a boy. There’s a pipe three 


yards from my window. I used to swing 
myself along to it by the gutter easy 
enough, though I’m heavier and the gutter 
crazier than we were. I’ll show you one 
day—you and Sergeant Baxter, who swore 
only a monkey could try it and survive.” 


| He broke off. Still without moving, it 


seemed to me that he laid hold of her and 


held her fast, and she was trembling. I 


heard the challenge in his low voice, ‘‘ Well, 
Lisbeth?” 

And then —— He hadn’t seen me. He 
wouldn’t have seen me if I’d stood full 
across his path. I even brushed against 
him and he didn’t know. I couldn’t have 
stayed there. I couldn’t have borne it. It 
wasn’t tolerable. I was stifled and over- 
powered by that quiet, terrible violence. I 


| was glad to be out in the gray mist, even 


| wherever I was sure of being alone. 


knowing that I had lost her. 


xIT 


DON’T know where I went that night. 
I wandered like someone distraught 
But 


| indeed at nighttime round Stoneborough 


| dreamed here. 


| voices, 


there isn’t any real solitude. I think the 
very earth is made up of the living dust of 
the people who fought and toiled and 
And the sounds of water 
and the wind in the willow trees are their 
far off, indistinguishable, yet 
deeply familiar. Gradually in their midst 
one loses all sense of loneliness—of pitiable 
finiteness. One becomes a part of eternity, 
of the races, ageless, loving and suffering. 
So at last a kind of fugitive peace came to 
me and I turned homewards by the river. 
And there I met him. He sauntered to- 
wards me, singing to himself. It was as 
though one of those distant voices had 


| torn off the muffling centuries and become 


| distinguishable. 


| seemed to be inevitable and final. 


Within a pace of each 
other, we both stopped. The encounter 
A thin 
gray river mist hung between us, like a 
silent, curious witness, blurring our faces, 
separating us by a kind of unearthly re- 
moteness. And I think it was that feeling 
of our unreality that made it possible for us 
to speak as we did—without passion or 
resentment. I, at least, was subdued with 
weariness and a sense of some yaster issue 
beyond ourselves. 

“T’ye been looking for you,’ he said 


| gently. 


“Why should you expect to find me 


| here?” Tvasked: 


“T don’t know. It’s the place I should 
have come to—on such a night.” 

He motioned with his hand and I turned 
about. The winter’s moon had just risen 
above the great plain and the mist behind 
us had become a luminous white sea out 
of which Old Stoneborough lifted a black 


| stateliness. In the daytime the walls were 


shattered and overgrown. Night restored 
and magnified them. It is strange how the 
created thing can at last outmatch the 
creator. I thought—perhaps my compan- 
ion was thinking, too—of the men who had 
sweated and agonized to build these walls 
and of these others who had come riding 
along this path and looked up to them as to 
a place of sanctuary. They encompassed 
us, but they were shadows. 

Old Stoneborough persisted—a_ stark 
reality. It had thrust its roots deeper and 
deeper into the soil. It had a strange dark 
life of its own. 

“Tt looked like that a thousand years 
ago,’ John Smith murmured, ‘‘only I sup- 
pose there would have been lights in the 


| windows.” 


“Hardly. It must have been frightfully 
cold. They would hang tapestries against 
the night air. Besides, there would be ene- 
mies on the watch.”’ 

““Yes.’’ His voice cleared. It was like a 
bright sword gently drawn from its sheath. 


| “And what a place to defend! Even now 


you couldn’t take it by direct assault. 
They were great men, those ancestors of 
ours, Fitzroy.” 

I turned with him. Old Stoneborough 
seemed to go before us, like a giant on 
guard, barring the road. Smith walked 
with his hands in his pockets, easily, freely. 
I tried to remember that this morning he 
had been a prisoner, hanging between life 
and death. But the thing balked my imag- 
ination. He was without hat or overcoat, 
but the damp cold seemed not to touch 
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him. I wondered if, believing himself in- 
vulnerable, he had become invulnerable. 

“Don’t you want to go back there, 
Fitzroy?” 

“Gordon asked me the same question. 
No, either I’ve outgrown it or I’m too small 
for it. I don’t know which. It’s not my 
home.” 

““Where is’ your home?” 

‘“Goodness knows.” 

“‘T mean to buy it one of these days. Will 
you mind?” 

“No, I don’t think so.”’ 

“That might seem strange to anyone 
else, but not to me. Has it ever occurred to 
you that we might belong to each other in a 
kind of way? I can imagine that there were 
handsome women in that charcoaler’s hut 
of ours in the forest, and that your men 
took what they wanted in those days.” 

I wondered if he were taunting me, but 
his voice was brooding and touched with 
an odd warmth as though the conjecture 
pleased him. And I remembered the por- 
trait of that first Sir Euan. 

“Of course, it’s possible.” 

‘“‘T almost believe it. I don’t see, other- 
wise, why I should always drift back 
here. But I’d like to prove it. And by the 
Lord, it would please that jolly old gam- 
bling aunt of yours.” 


. 


I smiled at that. He could be amazingly? 


naive, like a child. It was hard to tell why 
he did not seem ridiculous. ‘‘You know, 
she wanted the place back, if you didn’t— 
by hook or crook. And Gordon was the 
crook all right. An amazing fellow! What 
did it all amount to? A few thousand 
pounds. A mere sprat in his net. But he 
eouldn’t resist the fun of cheating even the 
little people.”’ 

“T suppose he meant to cheat them? 
You're so sure?”’ 

““T knew. He didn’t even bother to deny 
it. He and Marreno were hand in glove. 
I don’t say that if Stoneborough had 
elected him he mightn’t have given them 
the benefit for a time. But he was get- 
ting sick of respectability. He wanted to 
go back to Quetzelango, where he didn’t 
have to pretend anything, and stay there. 
If he had managed a get-away that would 
have been the end of San Juan as far as 
Stoneborough was concerned. Marreno 
would have confiscated the place, lock, 
stock and barrel, and Sir Felix Gordon 
would have vanished; but behind the 
scenes ——”’ He broke off with a laugh. 
“You know, I was really sorry to kill him. 
We had had wonderful times together. But 
there was no other way. I told him so, but 
he thought he was too strong. He went 
armed always. He meant to shoot on 
sight, but he wasn’t quick enough. Being 
eae el so long, he had grown fat and 
slow.” 

He fell silent. I caught a glimpse of his 
face—of the fine-drawn, almost delicate 
features that were set now in a kind of alert 
composure. I knew that he was revisualiz- 
ing that struggle, following it step by step 
with the cool detachment of a judge. In 
some mysterious way he made me see how 
it had all happened. I knew, for instance, 
that there had been scarcely a sound—just 
the shuffle of their feet, their smothered 
breathing, that final shot. These two had 
turned a quiet English garden into a corner 
of the jungle. No argument, no pleading. 
The ultimatum had been given and re- 
jected. From the moment that Gordon 

‘had realized that he had drawn too late he 
realized also that it was all over with him. 
He and his opponent had learned their 
fighting where quarter was unknown, and 
it would never have occurred to him, rather 
dull-witted as he was at bottom, that he 
had any resource but in himself. Still, he 
had died game. I guessed that too. He had 
looked into the slowly, ruthlessly descend- 
ing muzzle of his own weapon without 
flinching. 

John Smith pointed casually. 

“By the way, that’s where I threw in 
the famous gray tweed suit our bumpkin 
constable was so set about. I’ll tell Baxter. 
He might like to drag the river. But it’s 
deep here, and runs fast.’’ 

He had cast a kind of enchantment over 
me, so that the killing of Felix Gordon had 
seemed a natural and inevitable act. But 
at that touch of farseeing deliberation a 
dozen questions forced themselves on me. 
He had risked his life. That was true 
enough. But from what motive? Indigna- 
tion? To save what could be saved for 
Stoneborough? Or had he known that 
Gordon was headed for disaster and by a 
series of incredibly bold moves pulled him- 
self out of the ruins to a stronger position? 
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)u must hate me!” 

‘I have done with hating.” 

ta strange fellow. I’ve always 
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resigned himself to his fate he has risen 
above it, and I ean think of that good-by 
without shame. She on her side had done 
with struggling. She faced the truth, as 
I knew she would, with an unflinching 
honesty. Butits very brightness blinded her. 
She saw me, I think, through a kind of mist, 
and I was glad of it. I did not want her to 
see me clearly. I was very quiet so as not 
to startle her from the dream in which she 
was living, and I knew my quietness de- 
ceived her. But it is easy to deceive people 
in love so long as the deception leads them 
towards the only end that matters. At 
least the old rasp and distress of our rela- 
tionship had gone. I was not her lover any 
more. I was just Euan, the playmate, who 
would understand even a miracle. 

It is like a picture burned into my 
mind—Lisbeth sitting there in the fire- 
light, her slender hands holding her face as 
a vase holds a flower, telling me of that 
love. It was all as strange and rare as a 
fairy tale, and she might well have been its 
princess, a golden figure not quite of this 
world, and yet so lovably human that I 
dared not look at her. She had known from 
the moment that the shabby scarecrow boy 
had kissed her—known, and yet not be- 
lieved. She had tried to put the memory 
out of her mind as something absurd and 
fantastic, but the kiss had been like a 
pledge, given with a royal carelessness. “I 
shall come back for you.’”’ And sometimes 
she had wanted desperately to marry me 
and make an end of the dream, sometimes 
she knew that she couldn’t; and during the 
trial she had been able to think of nothing 
but his safety. ~ 

To have married me then, she felt, would 
have been a blow in his face and an act of 
desperate cowardice. 

“But I would marry you, Euan,’ she 
said; “I do love you—differently. And I 
want you to be happy.” 

I suppose all down the ages women have 
said that to the men who have loved them 
vainly. It is spoken out of their great pity 
and their hatred and understanding of pain 
in others, but it is a little cruel. It is, even 
to a man who loves as I do, a kind of insult 
to the one thing left him—his pride in his 
own love. And yet I had to make the time- 
honored gesture. 

“We've been saved from the worst sor- 
row, Lisbeth. I shall be all right.” 

She sighed. 

“T shan’t be really happy until I know 
you love someone else.”’ 

I shook my head and smiled at her. I 
hope it was a successful smile and lent the 
truth a gay and gallant dress. 

“You'll have to be happy before that. 
I’m an obstinate fellow and you’re a bad 
habit. If ever you see me again—years and 
years hence—you’ll have to say to your- 
self, ‘That man loves me—madly, like a 
boy.’ But it mustn’t worry you. It’s rather 
glorious, you know, only to have loved one 
woman. It’ll make me feel that I’ve been a 
success, after all.’’ 

Perhaps she didn’t believe it then— 
didn’t want to. It might easilyhavesounded 
a pretty rounding off. At least, she was so 
young, so ignorant, so desperately in love 
herself that when we said good-by at last 
she put her hands on my shoulders and 
lifted her face for me to kiss. And I did 
kiss her—very gently. 

It was almost dark in the low-raftered 
shadowy room. She couldn’t have known—— 
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The rest of that evening is vague to me. 
I spent it with Aunt Geraldine and Miss 
Cornelius, and we talked of the trial and 
John Smith and what would happen to all 
the ruined people. of Stoneborough. We 
did amazing sums on paper, and for about 
the hundredth time they tried to refuse my 
help and look puzzled and a little hurt—for 
a Victorian respect for property still clung 
to them—when I said that I didn’t want 
my money and that it was a sort of curse. 

“But Lisbeth ” Aunt Geraldine 
began. 

The very sound of that name was like a 
shrewd knife thrust into a half-numbed 
body, and the merciful haze that hid my 
future from me rolled away, leaving an 
avenue of empty years. I heard myself 
telling these two in a voice that sounded 
unnaturally loud; and their faces, which 
had been vague and featureless, seemed to 
grow large and come very close to me, full 
of compassion. 

And suddenly Miss Cornelius brought 
her fist down on the table so that that an- 
tiquity groaned and quivered. 

“T wish they’d hung him!” she said. 

But I laughed at her. 

“Why, he’s one of your own pet pirates, 
Corny!”’ 

“T’d hang him all the same,” she mut- 
tered. 

I went back to my work. I heard that 
Lisbeth and John Smith were married— 
almost at once, for, just as he had pre- 
dicted, he had been appointed by the San 
Juan shareholders to represent them in 
Quetzelango—but I would not play the 
conventional part of the resigned magnani- 
mous lover. I neither attended a ceremony 
that would have been gall and death to me 
nor sent a word to her. It was much better 
that she should forget me. 

But one thing I did do. I knew when 
these two were sailing, and went down to 
Liverpool to watch their boat put out. I 
did not try to see her, even secretly, but 


| 


stood on the outskirts of the embarking | 
crowd, and in a kind of dream lived over all 


our youth together. The war had made life 
seem very long. I could hardly believe that 
I was still a young man and that Lisbeth 


was going away from me; that soon there | 


would be seas between us. 

At the last, by a strange chance, we saw 
each other. The gangways had been with- 
drawn, the ship was moving slowly, and 
along her sides passengers, waving and 


shouting, crowded to take their last look of 


England. 


And she was there—I think | 


alone—I saw no one else. And across that | 


slowly widening gulf our eyes met. 
Her lips parted. But I cannot tell what 
I saw in her face—sadness, wonder, realiza- 


tion for the first time of what she meant to | 
me—and more than that, the look of a 


fairylike child who has become a human 


woman with a new vision, an understand- | 


ing as yet bewildered, but wrought already 


with pain. And yet I knew, too, that she | 


would not, could not have turned back. 
And so we watched each other till we 


could see each. other no more, and I turned | 


blindly away, blundering into people, mut- 
tering to myself: 

“If only she is happy! Let her be happy 
and I won’t care!”’ 

Like a child bargaining with a huckster- 
ing, half-believed-in God. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Sealright 
Lourind Ars] 


Milk Bottle Caps 


© Conc 


3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own ‘‘opener.”’ 


SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Lasier tor Mothers — 
healthier for Children 


Did you know that a Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap—3 
times more useful—helps you, and 
keeps the family healthy at the same 
time ? 

Because you remove a Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Cap by merely pulling 
the tab, thus keeping fingers, tar- 
nished forks and rusty openers out 
of the pure milk. Or, lift tab only 
and pour without spilling. Milk 
touches nothing but the clean under- 
side of the cap. More healthful, too, 
when you lift the tab, insert a straw 
and drink from the original, sterilized 
bottle. No gulping this way and 
better digestion. 

Tell your milk dealer today to de- 
liver milk to you in bottles capped 
with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk 
Bottle Caps. School Officials, 
Restaurant Proprietors, and House- 
wives write for complete informa- 
tion, and samples to show your 


dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1-BP Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world making 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or Com- 
mon Caps, and Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers. 


3 Times more useful 


Avoid 
Sub- 


stitutes 


Demand the genu- 
ine Warner Liquid 
Solder. It will not 
injure your radia- 
tor or engine or 
clog your cooling 
system. It is guar- 
anteed by Mr. A. 
P. Warner, inven- 
tor of the famous 
WarnerSpeedome- 
ter, and sold ona 
money-back basis. 


Universal Size, $1 


Guaranteed Harmless 


Works perfectly with alcohol 

and other anti-freeze solutions 
It quickly finds and permanently stops leaks 
anywhere in your car’s cooling system. 


It saves the cost of new radiators and the | s 
| meeting of the kaffeeklatsch and eat gaffel- 


expense of having radiators removed for 
repairs. It also prevents other leaks from 
developing. But you cannot get the com- 
plete and permanent results it gives from 
any substitute. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. We will mail it prepaid. 


WARNER.-PATIERSON CO: 


~ 2914S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. , 
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ty 


Z 
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Increase your car’s riding qualities 50% 
—stop all spring and body squeaks 
—save your car and yourself 
from unnecessary road jolts— 
prevent broken spring leaves. 

Warner Penetreen is the high- 

est quality spring lubricant. 

It contains soluble graphite. 

It is invaluable for over 1000 

other uses in the home, at 


the machine shop and for 
plumbers. 
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Use the Coupon 


A A A a A 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send me 


Name 


Address 
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STAR OF DESTINY 


“Yes, but lam. I’m afraid of speaking 
to anyone I don’t know and to most of the 


| people I do know.” 


| ness in an honest man. 


You know it is a weak- 
Have you ever 


“Overcome it. 


thought of politics?” 
“No,” said Oscar. . 
“T wish you would,” said Mr. Plum. 
‘“What we need so much, here in the Mid- 
west, everywhere in the country, is the hon- 


_ est man in politics. Everywhere I see the 


need of courage, honesty and intelligence. 


| Task myself if the people are to fail because 


they cannot get or will not encourage these 


| qualities. I love my country, Oscar. I love 


it. I believe in it. I think it is solemn and 
majestic. I want everything good for it. 
I want it to be great, generous, brave and 
pure. I want it well served that it may 
serve well. That’s why I urge honest young 
men to go into politics. Think it over.” 

“T will, Mr. Plum,” said Oscar. 

He did. In the half-mile walk to the Ger- 


/man Lutheran Church and_ parsonage, 


where he would sit by Mrs. Hockdeeffer’s 


| red geraniums and eat gaffelbitar and apple 


cake, he composed a new career. 

“Our distinguished fellow citizen, United 
States Senator Oscar Storm, and Mrs. 
Storm, who was Miss Sally Hughes, daugh- 
ter of P. P. Hughes, president of the Cen- 
tral City Bank, spoke last night at the 


| Grand Opera House. The city had been in 


| 


gala attire all day for the senator’s visit to 
his home town. Flags were everywhere. 
‘In the opera house, after prayer by the 
Reverend Mr. Plum of the First M. E. 
Church, Senator Storm was introduced by 
Mayor Stirling. Senator Storm is every 
inch a senator. He has the presence of a 


| great statesman, suggesting Patrick Henry, 


Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and George 
Washington. His inspired eloquence swept 
the great audience off its feet. When he 
said that the United States would hold the 
beacon light of freedom up to the anguished 
eyes of humanity suffering under tyranny, 


| the great audience arose and cheered wildly 


for five minutes.” 

Oscar came to the German Lutheran 
Parsonage and it was pleasant to sit at a 
table with a red cloth, take notes of the 


bitar and apple cake. 

Oscar earned eight dollars a week. Mabel 
Thomas was a little girl in the office of the 
Republic-Times who ran about doing use- 
less little things at four dollars a week. 
There was a professional gulf; but once ina 
while he was struck by a glint of violet 
about Mabel’s eyes, a flash of crimson in 


| her fresh young cheeks or the full color in 


her lips. Mostly she was just a little female 
devil, getting society notes, doing steno- 


| graphic work and making wholly unneces- 


sary comments. 

Mr. Edwards, the boss of the staff, had 
just found a personal in Oscar’s synthetic 
column which attracted him. He came out 
of his little coop, wherein he wrote edito- 
rials, to inquire about it. 

“T see, Oscar,” he said, “‘that we men- 
tion that Jason Marbury, of Columbus, was 
seen on our streets yesterday.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Oscar. 

“Considering that he was the guest of 
the Commercial Club and that we carry 
three columns of his speech, I think maybe 
your observation was credible.” 

“Tt didn’t occur to me that he was Jason 
Marbury,” said Oscar. 

“Sometimes I doubt that you have found 
the beginning of a career,” said Mr. Ed- 
wards, who was an amiable and understand- 
ing man. 

“Oh, look!”’ said Mabel, who had been 
going over the paper. ‘‘There’s nothing 
about Sally Hughes. Oh, Oscar, we have 
gone to press without a word of Miss Sally 
Hughes!”’ 

Oscar looked severely at Mabel. 

“Tf you read the paper more carefully 
you wouldn’t make such remarks,” he said. 

He was right. On the front page was a 


| paragraph. It related the devotion of Miss 


Sally Hughes to horseback riding. Oscar 
had seen her, rosy-cheeked, vibrant young 
femininity, and he not only had mentally 
noted a paragraph but he had mentally 
written an episode: 


GALLANT RESCUE 


| Miss SALLY HUGHES SAVED BY ..N UNKNOWN 


YouNG Man! 
The spirited black steed on which Miss Sally 


| Hughes, daughter of P. P. Hughes, president of 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


the Central City Bank, was taking her morn- 
ing ride bolted while she was riding on East 
Main Street. Miss Hughes, although an ac- 
complished horsewoman, was in danger, when 
a young man, at great risk to his life and limb, 
ran into the roadway and, grasping the spirited 
horse by the bridle, brought it to a standstill 
after being dragged forty or fifty yards. He 
limped away without allowing his name to be 
ascertained. It was a brave act applauded by 
all who saw it. Mr. P. P. Hughes, president of 
the Central City Bank, is very anxious to learn 
the name of the young man who rescued his 
daughter. 


The paragraph in the paper was a simple 
tribute of devotion: 


Miss Sally Hughes, daughter of P. P. Hughes, 
president of the Central City Bank, was seen 
horseback riding yesterday. Miss Hughes is an 
accomplished and daring equestrienne and at 
all times had her spirited steed under perfect 
control. 


Mabel was an aggravating as well as use- 
less youngster to intimate that Miss Hughes 
got into the paper too much. She should 
roll her hoop and not bother people. She 
put Sally Hughes in the paper often enough. 
How could it be helped? Sally was society. 
If she gave a party it was worth a column 
with a full list of guests. If she went to one 
it was worth half a column. 

The Hughes residence had a distinction 
as the Hughes residence. It was a civic 
monument. People drove around on Sun- 
day afternoon after a chicken dinner to 
look at it, just as they drove out to Green- 
leaf Cemetery. They spoke of it just as 
they spoke of the city hall. The grounds 
occupied a block. There were iron deer on 
the lawn. 

Sally was a love of a girl, a generous- 
minded, dark-haired beauty with frank 
eyes and a ready smile, the darling of the 
redoubtable P. P. Hughes of the Central 
City Bank, who made strong men tremble 
and weak ones melt. 

Sally had spoken once to Oscar. Several 
years before the period of this writing, when 
Oscar was in high school, her pug dog had 
come running out of the shrubbery. Oscar 
was passing. He heard Sally calling the pug 
and he caught the dog. Sally came out and 
Oscar turned the fugitive over. 

“Oh, thank you, young man,” said Sally. 

Oscar thought she was divine. He always 
had thought so. All the intimations of ro- 
mance flowed from her. She was a princess. 

Oscar’s mother had endeavored at times 
to sound his ideas of girls, but the boy’s 
awkward reticences were too resistive. He 
seemed to have no thought of girls in his 
head; but his fate, his fortune, was clear to 
him. He would marry Sally Hughes. 

It did not at all disturb him that he was 
a diffident youngster and outside the nor- 
mal young social life. That would all come 
out in the wash. When he was famous he 
would have to be a social lion whether 
he wanted to be or not. It was part of the 
encumbrance of greatness, and one could 
not arrive at greatness picking a mandolin 
even on Sally Hughes’ porch. One arrived 
at greatness by thinking a great deal under 
the winter stars or of a June evening of lilac 
perfumes or in the fall when brown leaves 
rustled underfoot. 

Oscar was happy in the inevitability of 
his star. Although it was a misty star in 
what it asked of him, it was bright in what 
it promised him. It also was certain. It 
couldn’t fail him. 

He did not know by what door he would 
enter upon greatness. There would be one 
open. His path lay ahead. All he need do 
was to follow it confidently. 

“T think you ought to be considering a 
real business, Oscar,’ his mother said. 
“Mr. Nichols used to be editor of the 
Republic-Times and I’ve talked to him. He 
doesn’t think there’s much of a field in 
being an editor.” 

“Ym going to write some plays pretty 
soon,”’ said Oscar. 

“T don’t believe you have very sensible 
ideas,” said his mother. ‘‘ Mr. Nichols said 
one could do very well in the insurance 
business. I know Carl Howells did.” 

Oscar gave his mother an indulgent look. 
She did not understand. Women didn’t. 


She did not know the great ideas which. 


were in his head. How could she know how 
he saw things when he was alone? 
Sometimes when the church bells rang of 
a winter night, and there was snow with 
clear stars, he saw ever so many things— 
thatched cottages, cobblestone streets, fowls 


roasting on spits, a solitary i} 
heaths, gorse, bracken, a messen 
in haste, small boats driving thy 
surf to a shingle beach, lights on 
tops, a lame man with a black p 
his eye, Sally Hughes as a milkn 
stile in a lane. A 
There might be, of a September 
a great roll of clouds on the hor 
Oscar saw terraces and castles, 
archers and mailed knights, rush 
banquet-hall floor, smoky r 
steaming caldrons of boiled m 
and pullets, a haunch of venigo 
quarter of beef and a boar’s head, 
horseman in armor crying to the: 
lower the drawbridge, and Sally] 
princess in ermine, in the banquet 
dainful of a coarse but noble suit) 
Oscar was indulgent with his 
Women didn’t know, mothers le 
He was not envious of the you 
youth swarming about Sally Hu 
was her due to have this testimoni, 
were ephemere, creatures of the 
They had one age—youth, and | 
Oscar could see the future. His 
maturity: 
“Oscar Storm, who has comple} 
tured New York with his play, 
has returned to his native city an\ 
guest last night of P. P. Hughes, 
of the Central City Bank, an 
daughter, Miss Sally Hughes. 
company of our best people was ij 
meet Mr. Storm, and after dinne\ 
selected readings from the manus} 
new play.” } 
The future was just beyond the 
Oscar thought that in spite of the} 
the Reverend Mr. Plum he would) 
United States senatorship, even { 
dency, in favor of the dramatic. 
Plum was persuasive, but the dra 
was gorgeous. “¢ 
In the line of his duty Oscar ne 
abandoned his search for the twit 
variation of recording that J. C. } 
Plainsville, was in our city yester’ 
had Mr. Pierce observing the sig] 
city, admiring Fountain Square, s«\ 
Soldier Monument, observed in | 
marts, impressed by our city’s ¢ 
arriving at the Fountain, New 
Scioto or other hotel, registering ¥ 
Host Flackman of the Commerei 
city on business, combining bus 
pleasure, being here yesterday, 
friends and business acquaintance 
ing a trip to our city, mingling ir| 
life, observed by the Republic-1 
porter, and so on. 
He could run up to twenty-four 
the ingenuity, constructiveness a! 
ination of America’s great future p! 
stopped cold. 
In this case, as in everythil 
seemed for the present a little be 
reach, it would come. He turnec 
notes to write that Harry Coy 
popular member of Hook and Lad 
pany Number 2, was nursing a | 
from running into a door at tl| 
house in the dark. Oscar knew 
popular Harry got his black eye at 
fight at which the birds of Hook | 


Wa 


pit. He didn’t write that, becausé 
have scandalized the community 
that the town firemen had chick 
just as it would have scandalized 
that it had gambling dens and pr: 
Moreover, the firemen would 
liked it and Osear would not h 
given the details of the next con! 
in a woodshed, a barn, a factory 
dence. Moreover, he felt, as a go¢ 
young citizen of a fair city, that 
marginalia of things which woul 
liked by the Reverend Mr. Plum 
Doctor Jerome, or even still the : 
Doctor Hockdeeffer had better be 
of the public cognizance. € 
Life was life and part of it was 
ing that it was what it wasn’t 
part was pretending that it wai 
it was. -. 
“Oh, Oscar,’ said Mabel, com!’ 
steps and into the office on the? 
do you think? Met Sally Hugl 
today.” 
Oscar treated her with the 
she deserved. 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Cars 


PROSPER OS ERR pe eene 


Chevrolet now leads all high-grade cars in number sold. 


Our new low prices have been made possible through 
doubling our productive capacity. 


We are now operating twelve mammoth manufacturing 
and assembly plants throughout the United States in 
which thousands of skilled workmen are turning out 


2500 Chevrolets per day. 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Notwithstanding our recent big reduction in prices the SUPERIOR Roadster . . . $490 
quality and equipment of our cars have been steadily SUPERIOR Touring . . . 495 
, SUPERIOR Utility Coupe . 640 
increased. SUPERIOR Sedan . >. . . 795 
‘ , SUPERIOR Commercial 

Today Chevrolet stands beyond comparison as the best Chassis. . . . . 395 

5 , SUPERIOR Light Delivery . 495 
dollar value of any car sold at any price due to its low Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


average operating and maintenance cost. 


hevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


|ates manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants and Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. Applications 
t plants give us the largest production capacity in will be considered from high-grade dealers only, for 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. territory not adequately covered. 
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Paint your car 


with Murphy Da-cote 
~but don’t stop there 
Dien. will put a beautiful, 
| 


ustrous finish on all sorts 
of worn wood and metal surfaces 
around your house—a_ finish 
that resists weather and tempera- 
ture. You'll be so pleased with 
the glossy ‘‘showroom”’ finish 
Da-cote flows on your roadster 
or sedan that you’ll want to try 
it on some of the following ob- 
jects —all of them susceptible 
to the loving caress of a fine 
motor-car enamel like Da-cote: 


Kitchen chairs 
Bird houses 
Refrigerators 
Kiddie-kars 
Swings 


Garden tools 
Andirons 
Lawn mowers 
Gas stoves 
Wicker furniture 


Black and White 
and Ten Standard Colors 


There is a new Murphy book- 
let telling of the many uses to 
which you can put Da-cote 
Enamel. Chock full of helpful 
information. Send for free copy 
of this handsomely illustrated 
‘‘hint’” booklet. 


rhe surface ani 


a oe gave all"- Parke $Vorssh, 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“She looked lovely. She’s helping fix up 
booths for the bazaar at St. James. She’s 
awful nice. I’m getting to be real well ac- 
quainted with her. Betcha, Oscar, I could 
give you a knock-down to her.” 

This could not be ignored. 

“T’ll know you’re beginning to grow up 
when you quit using such expressions,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘I want you to quit using them about 
Miss Hughes and to me. Haven’t you any 
dignity?” 

“Oh, all right, Mister Nicey. Introduc- 
tion then. Betcha Sally calls it a knock- 
down.” 

“She never does!” 
“She never could!” 

“Oh, couldn’t she? A lot you know! 
You never spoke to her. You don’t know 
anything about any girls.” 

‘Oh, roll your hoop! I know all about 
girls.” 

As a playwright, Oscar had to know 
women. : 

“You’d bescared to death to talk to one.” 

“You’re making me talk to you, and 
being scared ain’t one of the 
things I am.” 

“Well, do you want an intro- 
duction?” 

SSNGiz? 

“T can fixitupeasy. Allyou’ve 
got to do is come along with me 
this afternoon to the church, and 
Sally will be there working. You 
ought to see her in an apron with 
her sleeves rolled up! I'll say, 
‘Miss Hughes, this is Mr. Storm.’ 
Just like that. Then you’ll be 
acquainted and you can hold the 
paper of tacks while she tacks up 
bunting. Don’t you want to?”’ 


Oscar exclaimed. 


“You know you’re soft on her, 
Oscar. You can’t fool me.”’ 

“T am not!” he said indig- 
nantly. “‘ You just said I’d never 
talked to her. That looks like I 
was soft on her, doesn’t it?”’ 

“You can’t fool me, just the 

same. I’ve been soft on a lot of 
boys I never talked to. 
You know Walter 
Locke that played full- 
back? I was crazy 
about him. I was crazy 
about Chauncey Olcott. 
That’s the way people 
are.” 

““Oh, of course, asilly 
girl,’ said Oscar, turn- 
ing back to his para- 


graphs. 
“Or a silly Oscar,” 
said Mabel. ‘Once in 


awhile I get a little bit 
crazy about you, but if 
you change your mind 
Tl introduce you to 


Sally. 

While talking with 
Mabel, Oscar was busy 
trying to write that O. 
L. Card of South Hamp- 
ton was seen on our 
streets yesterday. His 
face felt flushed. He 
was sure he was blush- 
ing and was afraid 
Mabel would see it. 

“Oh, go roll your hoop!”’ he said. 

He knew it was traditional in American 
society for a young man to meet a young 
lady before they were married. His star 
indicated the inevitability of this marriage, 
and custom would decree the meeting. Like- 
wise he knew that before he was a famous 
playwright he would have to write a famous 


play. 

All that was in the future, which would 
take care of itself. He had merely to roll 
his own hoop. 

On another day Mabel was writing at 
her desk. Oscar came in whistling. She 
said hullo and looked at him as if she were 
turning something over in her mind and 
were in doubt. 

“Oscar 
hesitated. 

“What do you want, sis? If it’s how to 
spell a word, you know where the diction- 
ary is.” 

Her expression, as she hesitated, was 
wistful and almost compassionate. 

“No,” she said; ‘it’s something I think 
I ought to tell you before someone else 
does, or before you read it in the paper, and 
I don’t like to tell it.” 

“Don’t you overburden that mind of 
yours a minute longer, Mabel. You just 


” she said finally, and then 
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speak right out what you’ve got to say and 
we’ll all try to stand the consequences.” 

“Well, I’ve got an announcement here, 
Oscar, of the engagement of Sally Hughes.” 

She turned to her desk in a pretense of 
looking at her notes. She did not want to 
wateh his face. 

There was a little pause. 

“Well,” said Oscar evenly, “‘it’s not unu- 
sual for girls to get engaged, is it?” 


“Well, then, why make a point of this 
one?’”’ 

“T thought it would be nicer for me to 
tell you.” 

“You make me tired, sis. Play with your 
hoop.” 

To his amazement the little girl turned 
on him vehemently. 

“Oscar Storm,” she said, “‘I’ve been giv- 
ing you credit for being in love with Sally 
Hughes. If you’re not, I’m sorry—for you. 
If I were a boy I’d be in love with her. Iam 
anyway. It’s a credit to love her, even if 
you never did speak to her. It would do 
anybody good. I never did think you’d 


““? Have a Story for You, Oscar; One You Will Like, if You Like a Pleasing Romance”’ 


marry her. You’ll marry somebody like 


_me. I wanted to be nice to you and you’re 


just nasty. If you never did love Sally 
este I don’t think you’re as nice as 

] $44 

“Mabel,” said Oscar, “girls get engaged, 
don’t they? You hear of them engaged and 
then you hear the engagement is broken. 
I’m not taking this seriously.” 

“Well, it’s Charlie Calkins, of Philadel- 
phia, and you’d better take it seriously. 
He’s that boy who was out here last summer 
“a every girl in town was crazy about 

im.” 

“Nothing will come of it,’’ said Oscar. 

How, indeed, could anything come of it? 
Sally was Mrs. Oscar Storm, wife of Oscar 
Storm, the great American playwright 
whose play, The Base of the Pyramid, that 
great interpretation of the soul which 
makes democracy, had already been trans- 
lated into Swedish, Russian, Persian and 
Chinese. Mr. Storm would speak at the 
opera house next week. It was a rare 
privilege which the city had been accorded 
out of Mr. Storm’s great affection for the 
scene of his youth. Mr. Storm’s mother 
also was accorded an ovation, and the 
pleasure this aged, worthy woman took in 
her son’s triumph was appealing. 


Janua 
y 


The social aberrations of Sa 
fore it found its true consul 
did not disturb Oscar. Fate 
not dew on the poppy petals ¢ 
on the gossamer webs in the { 
doubted that, he would havec 
self. He accepted Sally’s a 
one of the preliminary permut j 
all significant of the truth of ‘e 
A few days later Oscar was; 
at his desk and was seriously t}j 
O. T. Trout, of Brookfield, they 
variation when three citizen) 
portance in the community 4 
ous came up the wooden 7 


into Mr. Edwards’ office. 
They were Mr. Sterling, ct 
State Bank, Mr. Frawling, of :2 
change National, and Mr. Ste 
dent of the Commercial Abel 
Stevens Brothers, Dry Goods, 
They were solemn, and Mr. ly 
solemn, was at his door to me { 
car did not get his twenty-fif) 
He reverted to giving Mr. 0.) 
Brookfield, a record as having » 
the gue; 


present was life in the same t! 
and it seemed unbearable that 
thus separated from him. | | 
In the morning he heard | 
P. P. Hughes had been foun! 
bathroom with a bullet thro! 
The rotten structure of the§ 
Bank fell down. The milli 
city were paupers and the rl 
scrubwomen. The little 
town was beggared. : 
It was a time of cries of pa 
rage, mute anguish and cons 
was not only a financial an¢ 
ture in ruin, but it was ‘am 


P. P. Hughes had been a sy! 
for rectitude and what wellan 
liked to think accompanied it 
work—success, affluence, ho 
reverenced position, a great, 
nity, and happiness in the en, 
this. C 
In such cause and consed 
structure of an ordered w« 
came the structure. People 
injured or ruined were a 
people who had envied su 
tion smirkingly exulted. 
were staggered by the rel 


(Continued on P@. 
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wt worry, Daddy, I can , 
get the Jewett in here nicely” 


BA / OMEN, and men too, like the convenient size of the 
New Jewett Six. Jewett tucks itself into handy places 
that larger cars pass up—converts parking problems into park: 
_ Ing opportunities. Its wheel turns easily, thanks to ball-bearing 
_ steering spindles. 
__ The New Jewett’s all around ease of handling has won 
friends everywhere. It crawls at 2 miles an hour in high gear 
—picks up 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in high—goes 
_ as fast as you dare—takes most any hill on high—for it’s a 
SIX! You rarely have to shift gears—and then it is done eas- 
ily, due to the smooth Paige-type clutch and transmission— 
' even drop from high to second at 30 miles per hour. 
__ Men who know cars willingly entrust their wives and 
daughters to Jewett. They have confidence in its sturdy con 
struction and dependability. Its 6-inch-deep, 184-1b. frame, 
Paige-Timken axles, and its big 50 horsepower motor—high- 
pressure oiled—are like Paige and other finest quality cars. 
The New Jewett is unique. In all the world no car like this! 
That’s true—as 65,000 Jewett owners know. Jewett combines 
qualities and advantages that no other car possesses—ap- 
proached only by cars costing from $700 to thousands more 
-—and then at the sacrifice of convenience and economy— 
for Jewett, remember, sells for only $1065. 
__ Drive a Jewett before you buy any car. Let your wife drive 
‘it. There’s a Jewett dealer near-by, at your service. 
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AS ROOMY INSIDE AS 
THE LARGEST 
Although Jewett is of convenient size, 
it 1s as roomy inside as bulkier cars. 
Rear seat 461% inches wide, ample for 3. 
Lots of leg room for the tallest. Seats 
tilted just right for relaxation. Com- 
fortable riding—springs are excep- 
tionally long—80% of wheelbase— 

absorbing road shocks gradually. 


Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 
De Luxe Roadster $1195 
De Luxe Touring $1220 

' De Luxe Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. 
Tax Extra, 


(601) 
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TRADEMARK REG. 


Kitchen Tables 
With Inlaid Lino Tops 
PATENTED ann GUARANTEED 
Washable — Quiet — Sanitary 
Don’t Break Dishes 


GUNN UNS FoED 


A preservative dressing for Li- 
noleum. Resists wear. Prolongs 
life. Gives a restful, pleasing 
lustre without slip or shine. 
Will not spot or stain. Easy to 
apply. Lino Food cleans with- 
out soap or water. Two coats 
will waterproof any linoleum. 


GUNN UNS FABRIC 


For Floor Covering 


Specially prepared, scientif- 
ically treated. Wears like iron. 
Impervious to stains and eas- 
ily cleaned. Lino Fabric and 
Lino Food for years success- 
fully used on Gunn Lino Desks 
and Tables. 


We are sole manufacturers of 
Gunn Lino Desks, Lino Cafe- 
teria Tables, Teachers’ Desks, 
Counter Tops and Lino Tops 
for Desks and Tables in use. 
We also supply Lino Fabric 
in rolls or by the yard. 
Catalog and sample of Top 
mailed on request. 


“IT ISN’T A LINO UNLESS IT’S A GUNN” 


race marine J 
THE GUNN FURNITURE ({OMPANY 


General Offices and Factory: 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms: 


Los Angeles, New York 
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evidence of betrayal of trust, involvement 


of trust funds, agonized speculation, the 
| tragedy of loss and the accumulation of 
_ ultimately futile deceit. 


Osear was in a whirlwind of emotions. 


| His proper place was by Sally’s side and he 


could not be there. All he could do was to 

remind himself in firm resolve that her life 

with him should be a compensation to her 

for this blow at her youth. His sympathy 

for her was a great emotion when the pa- 

thetic, ignored funeral of P. P. Hughes was 
Id 


eld. 

“Oh, it’s a shame!” cried Mabel in one 
of her generous outbursts. “All their 
friends have quit them. Hardly one left. 
They’ve got to move out of the big house. 
Sally’s going to try to find work. She is 
just as brave! I’ve talked to her. 

“People don’t know whom they’re pun- 
ishing. Sally didn’t do it, and her mother 
didn’t do it, and I don’t believe Mr. Hughes 
meant to do it. I don’t believe it. I believe 
it was something that got away from him 
and that he suffered and suffered and suf- 
fered. And, Oscar, if you love Sally Hughes 
you'll find a way to meet her and be a com- 
fort to her.” 

“Mabel,” said Oscar, without any pre- 
tense this time of evading the charge that 
he loved Sally, “you know that couldn’t be 
done.” 

“Why not?” thegirl demanded. ‘You're 
honest and sincere and she needs someone 
who is.” 

“She’s engaged, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, I suppose he’ll quit too.” 

“Don’t suppose anything. There’s time 
enough for everything.” 

In spite of his sympathy for Sally, Oscar 
saw in the disaster the working of his star. 
If it had to be by ruin it would be by ruin. 
He hoped it would not always have to 
be. But it was inevitable. 

Of his friends among the ministers the 
Rev. Dr. John Jerome was the only one who 
seemed spiritually undismayed. 

“Oscar,” said this aristocrat of the 
church, “learn to find your happiness in- 
side your own mind, Never mind your ex- 
ternals.” 

The Hughes tragedy was in December. 
In subsequent months Oscar saw Sally 
Hughes and her mother several times, 
passed them on the street. The mother was 
broken. 

She was heavy in black. Sally was white- 
faced, but very beautiful. Mabel told him 
that Sally was preparing herself for stenog- 
raphy and that both she and her mother 
kept quite aloof, in a small cottage, from 
all their former friends. 

Spring came. In Oscar’s future the dis- 
tinguished Oscar Storm and Mrs. Storm, 
who was Miss Sally Hughes, daughter of 
the late P. P. Hughes, had returned many 
times to their native city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Storm had been féted at the country club. 
Mrs. Storm had given dramatic readings 
from her husband’s works. His latest work, 
Children of the Herd, was regarded as even 
greater than The Base of the Pyramid, if 
that were possible. Mr. Storm laughingly 
avoided stating his preference. He said he 
had found his mental equipoise best pre- 
served by agreeing with all criticism, 
friendly or unfriendly. 

Mrs. Storm tells many anecdotes of her 
great husband, of his delight in children, of 
his kindness, his works of charity. Fre- 
quently he answered as many as two hun- 
dred requests a day for his autograph. 
Mrs. Storm smilingly denied that she was his 
inspiration, but it is known that his recog- 
nition came after his marriage. Mr. Storm 
says that the implication is precise. 

The old mansion of P. P. Hughes pur- 
chased by Mr. Storm. Mrs. Hughes hap- 
pily installed in her old home, now serene 
after so much tragedy. Ultimately to be 
deeded to the city as quarters for an art 
institute. 

The lilacs were in bloom. The firs and 
pines of the rectory grounds were bright 
with new green growth. Indigo buntings, 
Blackburnian warblers and scarlet tan- 
agers were in the evergreens and shrubbery. 
It was late afternoon. The Reverend 
Doctor Jerome, pacing his flagged walks 
by the tulips and irises, saw Oscar passing 
by and hailed him, beckoning to him to 
come in. 

“‘T have a story for you, Oscar; one you 
will like, if you like a pleasing romance 
which turns out just right. You may print 
it, but you must be very restrained. Just 
the facts, Oscar, without any comment. 
Your readers must write their own story. 
This morning, in the chapel, Sally Hughes 
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and Charles Calkins, of Philadelphia, were 
married. There were just her mother and 
the sexton as witnesses. He returned Hast 
immediately. Mrs. Calkins and her mother 
will go in a few days. The boy insisted that 
he should be recognized and established as 
the support of the family and that the situ- 
ation would not permit any further wait- 
ing. He swept aside their opposition and I 
aided him. 

“Now write it with restraint. You 
mustn’t say anything about a loyal knight. 
Write it so it could not give them the slight- 
est offense.” 

Oscar’s knees were trembling. He turned 


away. 

“What’s the matter, Oscar?” asked 
Doctor Jerome. 

He stumbled towards the gateway. Doc- 
tor Jerome watched him, vaguely anxious. 
At the gateway he turned. 

“Excuse me, Doctor Jerome,” he said; 
“T don’t feel well. Thank you for the 
item.” 

“Come in and sit down a minute then,” 
the clergyman urged. 

Oscar shook his head. The lump in his 
throat would not allow him to speak. Black 
specks danced before his eyes. He walked 
to the office without knowing by what 
streets. His head was numbed as if he had 
been struck with a club. 

There was no one in the office. He sat 
down and wrote: 

“Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Sally Hughes to Mr. Charles 
Calkins, of Philadelphia, at St. James’ 
Chapel yesterday morning. The service 
was read by the Rev. Dr. John Jerome. The 
only witnesses were Mrs. P. P. Hughes, 
mother of the bride, and Mr. Henry Bow- 
ton, the sexton of the church.” 

He spiked the sheet of paper on Mabel’s 
copy hook and went out. He walked out to 
Greenleaf Cemetery in a pain which was a 
mental daze and dull physical ache. He 
walked the paths of the burying ground and 
on the grave markers read the names of 
people he envied. 

At dusk he went home composed, but 
with a face so white and strained that his 
mother cried out at the sight of him and 
would have put him to bed and called the 
doctor, but he resisted with so much re- 
pressed violence that she merely worried as 
he took two bites of supper. He said he 
would go for a short walk. 

It was dark. He went down the street 
under the maples. Lilacs perfumed all the 
air. The street was quiet. He sat down on 
oS iron rail of a little fence around a grass 
plot. 

Across the street someone began to play 
a piano. A girl sang—In the Gloaming, Oh, 
My Darling. He trembled. The lump in 
his throat was strangling him and bringing 
tears to his eyes. A meteor flashed across 
the sky and died. 

His star. 

Someone was coming along the sidewalk. 
He sat quietly and closed his eyes. The 
footsteps approached—light footsteps. The 
person stopped. Oscar kept his eyes tightly 
closed. 

“Oscar,” the person said. “Oh, Oscar, 
I’ve been hunting for you everywhere.” 

Mabel sat down on the rail beside him. 
She did not say anything more, but she put 
a cool hand on the fevered one of his near- 
est her on the rail. The girl across the 
street finished In the Gloaming and then 
sang After the Ball. 

“Mabel,” said Oscar, as if his soul were 
taking flight, ‘I’m never going to be Oscar 
Storm.” 


Oscar had not seen his home town for 
twenty years. His seeing it again was an 
incident of travel. He had to make a train 
connection there and wait six hours. He 
registered at the Fountain Hotel in the 
forenoon and then walked about the busi- 
ness streets. 

Everywhere were strange faces and new 
buildings. 

After lunch he walked out Bellefontaine 
Avenue, finding many old residences he re- 
membered, but also many new ones and no 
familiar faces. 

He came to St. James’. It was un- 
changed, even to the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
John Jerome, who was out on the grounds, 
walking the flagstones. Evergreens and 
flowers and mullioned windows, all the 
same, serene with age. 

Oscar went inside. 

“Doctor Jerome,’ he said. 

“Yes,”’ said the old aristocrat of the 
church pleasantly. 

“You don’t remember me?” 
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“My eyes areso dim. I bare s 
must forgive me.”’ 
_“T am Oscar Storm, if You 


“Indeed I do,’’ said Doctor Ge 
ing his hand. ‘You have been); 
Come sit down on the garden st 
me about yourself.” 

“T have only a minute. Ir. 
train at four o’clock.” 

““Where are you living, Osea’ 

“In Cleveland.” 

“Married, of course.” 

“Yes, I married Mabel Tiy 
used to work on the newspape'y; 

“T think I remember. Child) 

“The finest boy and the finery 
world. The boy’s a genius. By 
the class plays. I think he’s it 
future.” 

“And you're happy and Pip 


“T haven’t done much, but \ 
and we’re happy. You told me, 
seek for happiness in externals/’ 
to think you meant, to decora’y 
externals you had to make thi, 

“Probably so,’ said Doct 
“We find we mean different tg 
ferent ages. The most I ask nj 
free from sciatica.” | 

“T’m editing a jewelry-trade | 
Oscar. ‘‘We have a comfortal 
consider it a suecess—with the || 
Mabel.” 


speak to, Doctor Jerome,” h 
think you are the one I woulc 
to see. It’s been a pleasure.” — 

“Tt has, indeed, Oscar. Iy 
have been longer. Good luck ec 
you.” 


gence. 
The first paragraph was: 
“Oscar Storm of Cleveland ti 
our city today.” | 
the i 


Star of destiny! He was 
Old Ships 


variation! 
f TAST the tide is running! 


Every boat is at the quay, 
But across the bar I see, 
Through the fog and churni 
All the old ships sailing hoi, 


Ragged sails and blackened 
Mast-high spray that fall! 


From the outer waters come 
All the old ships sailing hoi 


Heaving hulk and cleavi 
From Sumatra’s torr 
Where with changeless 
Many a placid Budd 
Bags of copra, bales of sulk 
Pearls opaque as twice-skim 
Golden vials that inclose 
Souls of many a Persian r 


All the hubbub of bazaars | 
With their camels, and whi 
Shining down on India’s Wl! 
Ceylon, Java, Samarkand. 


if 


Though they've strewn the ol 

With their sunken timbe 
Rotted on some tropic short 

Deck and hold and broke 
Still for us, when full the t 
Fills the estuary wide, 
Through the mist we see th 
All the old ships sailing ho 


Childhood's dreams can ne © 
Souls of old ships cruise®” 
Stormy petrels when the sk 
Brooding, harbors nights 
Then they gather. No alar 
Can affright them now, noi"™ 
Scudding ghosts as wan as” 
Come the old ships sailing 
—Mary Lane™ 
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Dopnsee BROTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


To the admirable sturdiness and all-year 
protection of this Sedan, Dodge Brothers have 
added refinements which further enhance its 
value and desirability. 


The car is long and low, with deep seats and 
abundant leg room. New springs—underslung 
in the rear—add immeasurably to the comfort 
of riding. 


With its semi-drum type head lamps, tasteful 
hardware and flowing body lines, the Type-B 
Sedan will distinctly appeal to those who 
demand beauty as well as utility in the car 
they drive. 


The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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WITH ORDINARY SPRINGS. . 
AT 15 MILES AN HOUR. 


WITH RIDE RITES’ 
AT 15 MILES AN HOUR. 


cNote the 


th Ride Rites 
Compare the two 
lines above. They 
were made by a 
special instrument 
which tests the rid- 
ing qualities of 
springs. Would you 
rather be bumped 
up and down along 
the upper line or be 
floated over the 
bumps along the 
lower line? The 
many thin leaves 
of Harvey “Ride- 
Rites”? absorb the 
jars — that’s the 
reason they show 
little vibration. 
That means more 
than perfect rid- 
ing comfort, for 
it saves yur car, 


saves your tires, 
saves gasoline. 


Correct spring de- 
sign—shock ab- 
sorbing qualities 
built in—attains its 
highest develop- 
ment in Harvey 
Ride Rite Springs. 


Ride Rite 


(PATENTED) 


Shock § 
Absorbing & 
Springs (2% 


“At the 
HARVEY 
Sign of 


Service. seth 
their care: 
AY di 


Send for “ Springs 
And Their Care” 


HARVEY 
SPRING & 
FORGING CO. 


Dept. C, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. | 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH OUR NEIGHE GS 


controversies can be referred before they 
can develop into major disputes. 

It means, briefly, a tribunal of inquiry 
which has no power to arbitrate or decide 
anything but merely to state the case ac- 
curately and make recommendations. It 
looks so obvious that one might well ask 
why anyone should object to such an in- 
nocuous proposal. Nations, however, will 
not even talk to one another about certain 
questions they call domestic. And when 
they will not confer there can be no agree- 
ment on the facts. Public opinion will 
settle a controversy if it can get at the 
truth, but nations have not always in the 
past permitted the facts to see the light of 
day. 

To explain concretely, there can be no 
better illustration than the dispute which 
has been going on ever since 1917 about the 
oil rights in Mexico of various American 
companies and corporations. 

Opponents of the Washington Govern- 
ment’s policy of withholding recognition of 
the Mexican Government have been point- 
ing a finger of scorn at an Administration 
that presumably allowed the oil barons to 
influence its course of action toward a weak 
nation next door. But anyone who takes 
the trouble to apply a judicial mind to the 
volumes of documents which are embraced 
in the oil controversy can’t help coming to 
the conclusion that every syllable written 
by the United States Government in its 
notes and communications to Mexico under 
the Wilson, Harding and Coolidge admin- 
istrations would have been written just the 
same if the commodity were bottled water 
from artesian wells. 


Common-Sense Diplomacy 


It was the principle of the thing rather 
than the materialistic aspect which kept 
the United States from extending recogni- 
tion to the Mexican Government; and, be 
it said on Mexico’s side of the case, theirs 
was a principle which to the Mexican people 
seemed equally plausible, equally sound. 

Turn back to the situation that existed in 
Mexico before Madero overthrew Diaz in 
the revolution which began in 1910. Sur- 
rounded by a group of scientific manipu- 
lators of the national wealth of Mexico, the 
aged Diaz permitted the resources of Mex- 
ico to be gobbled up in large part by hungry 
foreigners. Large landed estates were held 
by a few families. The revolution turned 
everything upside down and developed the 


( Continued from Page 25) 


slogan, Mexico for Mexicans. Oil was a 
source of much wealth. Why, asked the 
Mexicans, should the foreigner be making 
money out of our soil? Mexico’s orators de- 
claimed about it and won passionate ap- 
plause. Nothing could be more popular 
politically inside Mexico. And didn’t the 
soil of Mexico belong to Mexico? 

The United States Government never 
quarreled with the principle of sovereign 
possession, but only with the extremes of 
its application. Ever since 1910 Mexico has 
been upset. One administration has suc- 
ceeded another in bloody sequence, but 
basically the principles of the 1910 revolu- 
tion have been maintained throughout. 
Cynics may charge inconsistency here and 
there; they may even contrast the condi- 
tion of the submerged 85 per cent in Mex- 
ico today with the condition of the same 
number under Diaz; but the evolution of 
Mexico nevertheless has been apparent. 
A new day has dawned; democracy may 
have its defects, yet he would be a preju- 
diced critie who denied that Mexico has 
democratized her institutions to an extent 
never before known across the Rio Grande. 

Troublesome, perplexing, irritating to 
the point of combat have been the relations 
between the United States and Mexico ever 
since 1910, when the various revolts began 
to jeopardize the lives and property of 
American citizens. 


Impulsive people might have thrown pa-~ 


tience to the winds and taken advantage of 
the opportunity to acquire by conquest the 
rich resources of a neighboring country. 
Provocation existed for hostilities. Yet the 
United States gave an example of self- 
restraint to which few nations can point a 
parallel. This attitude for a time was mis- 
taken for timidity by a few persons in 
Mexico who didn’t know the United States. 
America, to be sure, was too proud to fight 
a small nation; but not long afterwards 
2,000,000 men voyaged 3000 miles and an- 
swered the timidity theory on the Western 
Front. 

Conscious of the rightness of her case, 
the United States chose with Mexico a 
course of simple conversation unmarred by 
threats and looking only to a settlement 
that some day would leave the two peoples 
witHout rancor in their hearts. Lawyers 
have written briefs galore, the records at 
Mexico City and Washington are filled with 
pages of contention—for it is a legal ques- 
tion—but when all is said and done, the 
diplomacy that achieved the result ranks 


as one of the finest pieces of ¢ 
in the history of the Ameri@i 
Let us admit at the start), 
Mexican people through their, 
wanted to reserve for themsel sj 
ture the lands bearing oil, gol jp 
or anything else valuable, th] 
had a right to do so. Until ay 
when the new constitution of {, 
into effect, Mexico had not bg 
subsoil, but had done every) 
courage foreigners to spend #] 
developing resources which: 
gave the Mexican Govern ner] 
of revenue. Was it right for | 
a policy of encouragement 
with the old constitution of | 
followed by permissive lay 
and 1909, suddenly to 
vested rights and start a n 
United States contended thi 


pleased if she paid the pre 
But to buy the oil wells and 


have required more cash thar 
and besides, the Mexicans 
want to confiscate the wel 
any development or expl 
government, but merely 
them for purposes of sale to 


Real Reconstruc | 


So it wasn’t a question + 
lands confiscated. It was iq 
whether a new constitution der 
acqui’ed under a preceding) 
For a long time the Mexican 
that they had a sovereign rht 
any kind of constitution they 
that no foreign nation coule) 
ject, as it was a domestic | 
Mexico been 3000 miles awe 
continent, and with no partic 
be friendly to the United Stat), 
sion might still be going on will 
of a settlement. Nations havik 
selves capable of arguing alt 
rights for decades at a time. 

But Mexico has been slow 
accomplishing a real reconsi 
nearly thirteen years of civil 
domestic peace and extermil 
requires tact and administ} 
To give employment to thel 
former soldiers it is necessa 
tate industry and to get the t 
cial affairs in such shape tli 
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The Mexican-American Commissioners, Left to Right Seated—Ramon Ross, Charles B. Warren, President Obre! 


Judge John Barton Payne and Fernando Gonzalez Roa. 


The Men Standing are Secretaries 
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Dominating 
The Field Because of 
Better Service and Economy 


Here is a product — func- drilled in the frames, to 
tioning silently and unseen— provide for the installa- 
which nevertheless has, by * tion of Gabriel Snubbers, 
sheer virtue of practical service without the necessity of 
and economy impressed itself laying up the car for a 
unmistakably upon the minds period. 

of car owners—manufacturers 

and dealers. These figures emphasize in 


definite terms your own con- 
viction that Gabriel Snubbers 
are a decidedly worth while 
addition to any car. 


Here are figures, which de- 
scribe, in terms of statistics, 
a degree of market domi- 
nance which is little short 
of astounding. They are conclusive proof that 


Gabriel Snubbers do make 
ger i anere aes motoring more comfortable 
Fe ea ee and much more economical. 
equipped. A. 
GABRIEL 30 leading manufacturers More comfortable by shielding 
iW <— RS standard equip one or occupants from the jars and 
) BBE Moret their modelewith jolts of even the roughest roads. 
ny ete comrel Gabriel Snubbers. More economical by protect- 
AWE eatitled to the name 31 more manufacturers ing the car against the wear 
wers. To make certain that build their cars with holes and tear of road shocks. 


wiave genuine Gabriel Snub- 

astalled on your car, go to 
@ athorized Gabriel Snubber 
leand Service Stations which 
intained in more than 1700 
ig and towns. Motor car 
|; who are desirous of assur- 
; 2ir customers of greatest 
ic ction.recommend Gabriel 
urers and many of them 
it as well. 


In 1700 cities are Gabriel Snubber Sales and Serv- 
ice Stations —where Gabriel Snubbers can be installed 
efficiently and without long delay on any size car. 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company, 
1408 East Fortieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
W Sales & Service Everywhere 


Greater 
_ Riding 
Comfort 
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TAO TEA 
AT. ae 


What aTaoTea Ball is» 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of the tea plants of the finest 
gardens in Ceylon, India, and 
% Java, accurately measured and 
S ; packed by special machines in 

O i handy gauze balls. 
Sy TAlates 


ts 10-BALL TIN 


Quality of Tao Tea 


Three generations of tea 
experts have labored to 
produce Tao, the supreme 
tea—the finest tea you have 
ever tasted. Flowery Or- 
ange Pekoe Blend. The Tao 
Tag on every Tao Tea Ball 
is our trade-mark and your 
guarantee of supreme 
quality. Indorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation & Health, 
serial No. 3070. 


Tao Tea Balls take all the 
guess and waste out of tea- 
making. Tao Tea Balls are 
pot size. Each ball makes 
4 to 5 cups, according to 
strength desired, of deli- 
cioustea. A half of acenta 
cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 


Convenience of Tao Tea Balls 


This modern and economical way of packing 
eliminates all guess-work and waste from 
tea-making. No messy tea leaves to clean up 
—so convenient, so economical, so good. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Today For 


tA0 TEA 
BALLS 


TAO TEA CO.,, Inc. 
103 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 


Name = Es 


Address 
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Please print your name plainly 
Here’s a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing. Send 
me two Tao Tea Balls—delicious flowery 
orange pekoe blend—in the modern economi- 
cal Tao Tea Ball packing. My grocer is 


Name____ re 


Address_ 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

be obtained in the loan markets of the 
world. 

The United States Government’s moral 
support has always been of incalculable 
value to other governments of this hemi- 
sphere in financial matters. The mere act 
of recognition by the United States means 
recognition by the principal governments 
of the world, all of which usually defer to 
the Washington Administration as a mat- 
ter of custom and precedent just as the 
United States waits for the leadership of 
some European power if a new government 
is to be recognized in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. 

The determination, on the other hand, of 
whethet a government should or should not 
be recognized is a sovereign right. The 
United States is not compelled to recognize 
a government with which it believes it can- 
not deal satisfactorily on vital matters. 
Mexico might claim it had satisfied all the 
requirements that usually earn recognition, 
but even then it is within the right of the 
United States to postpone action until a 
conclusion of its own can be reached by the 
Washington Government. 


Narrowing Down the Issues 


So the situation resolved itself into one in 
which, if Mexico stood by her sovereign 
rights in changing her constitution, and de- 
stroying legally acquired rights without 
compensation, and if the United States 
stood on her rights and withheld recogni- 
tion, the ancient obstacle of sovereignty 
would perpetuate a deadlock, injuring 
Mexico’s opportunities for reconstruction 
and depriving the citizens of many coun- 
tries of their property without compensa- 
tion. 

The inference that might be drawn is 
that the settlement ultimately made was a 
simple bargain in which each side conceded 
something to the other. It was nothing of 
the sort. President Obregén was right when 
in his comment on the result of the Mexican- 
American conference he said nothing had 
been done which involved in the slightest a 
deviation from the position Mexico had 
taken theretofore in the oil dispute. How 
then was it settled? By the following 
formula: 

President Harding and Secretary of State 
Hughes had tried in vain to reach an under- 
standing by diplomatic notes and letters. 
Finally a commission consisting of two 
Americans and two Mexicans was appointed 
to seek a method of settlement. Charles 
Beecher Warren, until recently the Amer- 
ican ambassador to Japan, and a former 
Republican national committeeman from 
Michigan, went to Mexico City with John 
Barton Payne, Democrat, Secretary of the 
Interior in President Wilson’s cabinet, and 
now chairman of the American Red Cross. 
They met with Fernando Gonzalez Roa and 
Ramon Ross, eminent Mexicans. For days 
each side presented their arguments. Little 
by little the area of debate was narrowed. 
Each side refuted the other’s contentions. 
Each day a record was kept—not a sten- 
ographic record, by the way, but minutes 
which were submitted for approval after 
each session, so that there always was an 
agreement on what was being said to each 
other. The proceedings were duly signed 
on every occasion. 

The Mexicans pointed out, for instance, 
that the constitution of 1857 did grant cer- 
tain rights and the subsequent laws specifi- 
cally permitted foreigners to own and 
develop the subsoil, and that there was no 
dispute about the rights of Americans who 
had actually taken some step. toward the 
development of their lands. The principle 
that neither the constitution nor the laws 
of Mexico were intended to be retroactive 
was put forth by the Mexican commission- 
ers as applying to lands legally possessed. 
But, asked the Mexicans, could it be argued 
that a man who bought a tract of land and 
did nothing to develop the subsoil had 
given evidence of his possession? Wasn’t 
the subsoil a separate and distinct thing, 
reverting to the Mexican Government be- 

cause it never had been developed or any 
contracts made for its development? 

This raised a fine point. The Mexicans 
said it should be proved that the American 
owners had performed positive acts indi- 
cating an intention to possess the subsoil. 
The American commissioners said that the 
mere purchase price was proof of intent, for 
nobody would spend certain sums for oil- 
bearing lands simply to grow corn on them 
when agricultural land areas were obtain- 
able at much lower prices. 
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The Mexicans did not finally admit this 
argument. They maintained that the su- 
preme court decisions had fully established 
the principle that the constitution wasn’t 
to be applied retroactively to lands on 
which there had been positive acts or proofs 
of intention to develop mineral-bearing 
lands. They rested on that proposition. 

But the capacity of a government to dis- 
charge international obligations depends 
not on its arbitrary interpretation of dis- 
puted rights, but upon its willingness to ~ 
submit to impartial and disinterested tri- 
bunals the decision of moot points. It’s 
the civilized way of settling controversies. 
When an impasse is reached some machin- 
ery must be devised to determine who is 
right. 

The United States did not insist that 
Mexico must concede the American view- 
point before recognition would be extended. 
To have done so would have been to wound 
the dignity of the Mexican_people. It 
would have meant that the United States 
exacted a concession or condition before ac- 
cording recognition. Such a step would not 
have left a good taste in Mexico. It would 
have been a hard-driven bargain. Fortu- 
nately the United States did not do that, 
but simply asked Mexico if she would 
submit international disputes and claims 
to arbitration. Mexico has gone on record 
before in her history as favoring arbitra- 
tion. She has been one of the leaders in that 
school of international thought in this 
hemisphere. The Obreg6n administration 
answered yes. It was evidence that there 
had arisen in Mexico a government capable 
of understanding and discharging inter- 
national obligations. 

Mexico’s own constitution of 1917 had 
said in specific terms that no private prop- 
erty should be taken without giving the 
owner compensation. The question then 
became one of deciding whether compensa- 
tion was due the owners of lands who had 
not performed what the Mexicans referred 
to as positive acts with respect to the sub- 
soil. This is a question of fact and of judi- 
cial inquiry and finally equity. 

Claims nowadays are handled by in- 
ternational commissions. The Mexican- 
American commissioners drafted two claims 
conventions. One provides for a joint com- 
mission to settle special claims growing out 
of the revolutionary disturbances since 

1910. The other is a general-claims conven- 
tion providing for a joint commission to 
adjudicate all claims of whatever nature 
which may be filed by Mexicans against the 
American Government or by Americans 
against the Mexican Government. Both 
conventions require ratification by the 
Mexican Senate and the United States 
Senate. 


The General Claims Commission 


Any American who feels that he has 
been deprived of subsoil rights for which he 
can prove he paid something has a claim 
against the Mexican Government which the 
joint commission has full authority to settle. 
The commission is to consist of one Amer- 
ican, appointed by the President of the 
United States, and one Mexican, appointed 
by the President of Mexico, and a third 
person by mutual agreement of the two gov- 
ernments; or in case of disagreement, to be 
selected by the President of the Permanent 
Administrative Council of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

The decision of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the commission is to be final. All 
claims are to be decided within three years 
after the commission meets, which is fixed 
at six months after the conventions are rati- 
fied. It is worth while pointing to the all- 
embracing nature of the General Claims 
Commission, as for example: 

“The General Claims Commission has 
jurisdiction over all claims of the citizens of 
either country against the other for losses 
or damages suffered by persons or by their 
properties, whether such citizens are cor- 
porations, companies, associations, partner- 
ships or individuals, as well as over claims 
by citizens of either country growing out of 
losses or damages suffered by any corpora- 
tion, company, association or partnership 
in which such citizens have or have had an 
interest, provided an allotment to the claim- 
ant of his proportion of the loss or damage 
is presented to the commission and all 
claims for losses or damages originating 
from acts of officials or others acting for 
either government and resulting in injus- 
tices 4." Fae 

“It is provided that the General Claims 
Commission may decide that international 


yj —_ 


law, justice and equity require 
erty or right be restored to the 
addition to the amount awar 
such case for all loss or damaj 
prior to the restitution. Howe 
ernment affected by such ad 
elect to pay the value of the 
right as determined by the 
rather than to restore the prop: 
to the claimant, and if so it she 
thereof with the commission y 
days after the decision and ; 
diately pay the amount fixed as, 
the property or right. If it fa’ 
this amount the property or rit 
restored immediately.” | 

The purpose of this last cl. 
afford the Mexican Governme) 
in handling lands that had a 
disposed of and which it wouk 
internal dissension to restore. 
the Mexican Government wou 
pay the present market value.) 
largely to areas of land alreads|j 
among the Mexicans, mostl 
land, but which were real vy 
without due process and withe 
ity even to certain provisions 
can law. Every revolution 3; 
added tangles and the Americ); 
sioners were disposed to leaye | 
to be settled either by a restoni 
right or the property or co 
Relatively speaking, these lar ¢ 
not likely to cause difficulty, a; 
ples involved are thoroughly unix 
both countries. 


¢| 


f 
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Mr. Warren’s Negotic\ 


As for mineral-bearing lands, 
will have to be submitted to » 
sion with the proof of what heb 
to acquire legal title. The coms 
be guided no doubt by precede 
national law and equity in deli 
are legally acquired titles. Tl 
will furnish their proofs. If tl 
claimants have a good case wil 
their titles—and most all of i 
their titles are beyond question t 
commission of arbitration will) 
vidual awards. No doubt a few 
outset will take a little time tet 
and then the precedent will bes 
for similar claims and the wh: 
adjusted on an equitable basis 

In a nutshell, it means creat? 
national court to which claimit 
peal for final decision. 
United States will find counter ! 
for the losses sustained by_}\ 
American territory, particula’ 
that have occurred in the bi 
from time to time. Indeed, 1) 
icans have thought only of the 
will be made for the loss of liv) 
erty of citizens of the United 
ing in Mexico; but official stés 
there have been in recent years! 
cans killed in various states or 
the international line. The Ge! 
Commission, in other words, is 
it deals with claims on both 
boundary. It is international, 
tic, and its powers and jurisdi¢ 
tained from the sovereign autl 
makes the supreme law of eac 

To the tact of Charles B. ¥ 
of the success of the negotiati 
He proved himself a resoureel 
in Mexico just as he was in Jap 
the confidence of the Mexicar 
by his frank exposition of tl 
viewpoint and his readiness 
formula that would not subje 
criticism from within her 0 
And as persuasively as he hai 
the Mexican authorities, he 
convince the people in Washin; 
arrangement suggested was 
interests of the United States 
Coolidge relied upon the ju 
retary Hughes, who advi 1 
reiterating that from the outs 
been so much interested in the 
settlement proposed as its sub 

Better, however, than the ¢! 
tion of a long-drawn-out cont 
the atmosphere in which it w 
American commissioners left 
with the congratulations of 
Mexican officials. At last_the 
tives of the United States Gov' 
come to Mexico on terms of 
had departed with both sides 
frame of mind. | 

Internal troubles are, of 
means at an end in Mexico. 


(Continued on Page 
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The New 
Essex Coach 


Touring Pe ar 


150 


Freight from Detroit 
and Tax Extra 


sex Closed Car Comforts Now 
st *170 Less than Ever Before 


snd with this lower price you get an even more 
(tractive Coach body and a six cylinder motor built 


You will like the new Essex 
in the nimble éase of its opera- 
tion. Gears shift quietly. Steer- 
ing is like guiding a bicycle, 
and care of the car calls for 
little more than keeping it 
lubricated. That, for the most 
part, is done ech an oil can. 


the principle of the famous Hudson Super-Six. 


continues Essex qualities of economy and reliability, 
lInown to 135,000 owners. It adds a smoothness of 


jerformance which heretofore was exclusively 
ludson’s. Both cars are alike in all details that count 


The chassis design lowers the 
center of gravity, giving 
greater comfort and safety, at 
all speeds, on all roads. You 
will be interested in seeing 
how this is accomplished. 


br a long satisfactory service at small operating cost. 


M30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Greater fuel economy is 
obtained. The car is lighter, 
longer and roomier. You will 
agree that from the stand- 
point of appearance, delight- 
ful performance, cost and 
reliability, the new Essex pro- 
vides ideal transportation. 


ESSEX MOTORS— DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ready folded 


for use 


he Health Towe 
of a hundred uses! 


In the home—office—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot fissue Towels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
nation. 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton, 40c (in 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone, 50c). 

Price per case of 3750 
towels (25 cartons) is 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory, 
Chester, Pa. Weight 


—have made it easy to have clean hands. 


—have made it possible for. everybody to 
afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
every time. 


60 lbs. per case. Even 
lower prices in 5, 10 
and 25 case orders. 

If your dealercannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 


—are the only towels that contain these 
marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


Scotr Paper COMPANY 
hester, Pa. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
ing and absorbing powers. 


oe 
Kitchen Bathroom 


Automobile 
Office factory 


Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 
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has been watching the Mexican situation 
for thirteen years, observing at first hand 
in the Madero revolution and subsequently 
in the Carranza revolution against Huerta 
the struggle of a people to find themselves. 
Critics have called the revolution in Mexico 
a Bolshevik uprising and have not hesi- 
tated to put Russia and Mexico on the same 
footing. This is a misuse of the word 
“Bolshevik.”” There has not been and 
probably never will be a soviet system in 
Mexico. Tendencies toward socialism have 
shown themselves, to be sure, but the dan- 
ger signals are recognized by the leading 
Mexicans. There is in Mexico at the mo- 
ment about as much striving for the im- 
practicable in government as might be 
expected in a state of reconstruction follow- 
ing an upheaval which was not only political 
but social and industrial. 


Mexican Monetary Problems 


But basically Mexico is politically better 
organized today than it has been since 1910. 
The revolution tore up the state and mu- 
nicipal governments as it did the structure 
of the federal government. Slowly these 
administrative units in the body politic 
have come back. Revolutionary outbreaks 
may delay the process somewhat, but will 
not permanently impair it. In some re- 
spects there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment over the governmental administration 
of the Diaz days. The only disappointing 
comment encountered is that educational 


plans are not progressing so well in actual | 


practice as some of the-Mexican spokes- 
men say they are. 

Fiscal conditions are improving. The 
adjustment of relations between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Mexico 
is a natural forerunner to a loan which will 
help consolidate internal factors and add 
the necessary confidence and stability to 
the whole situation from both within and 
without the country. Gold and silver coins 
still constitute the principal medium of ex- 
change, Mexican paper money having in 
recent years gone the route of the Russian 
ruble and the German mark. 

The Mexicans, by the way, handled their 
money problem about as cleverly as any 
nation with a depreciated currency ever 
did. The printing presses were worked 
overtime by the various revolutionary 
governments until you couldn’t get an 
American dollar for a barrelful of “‘infalsi- 
ficables,’’ as the Mexican greenbacks were 
called. American dollars—coin and silver 
certificates—came into Mexico for general 
use. Finally the Mexican Secretary of the 
Treasury, Luis Cabrera, hit upon the idea 
of getting gold coin into circulation. He 
approached some of the big mining compa- 
nies and asked them if instead of paying 
their employes in paper money they would 
just as soon send some gold or silver bullion 
to the mint and the Mexican Government 
would convert the same into the regular 
gold and silver currency. The weekly pay 
rolls of these various companies were big 
enough to put into circulation millions of 
dollars of coin. The mint worked night and 
day. Finally all Mexico’s business was on 
a gold and silver basis. 

But this didn’t end the dilemma. How 
was the Mexican Government to force the 
retirement of all the outstanding paper 
money? The Treasury Department in 
Mexico City announced one day that in 
paying taxes on mines, oil development and 
general industrial activity, every peso of 
coin was to be accompanied by a peso of 
paper money. The mining companies co- 
operated with the government. They 
bought thousands of the paper certificates, 
offering a nominal sum for them. Gradually 
they came back to the government until 
nearly all of the 500,000,000 of them had 
been turned back into the treasury and 
burned up. Then the foreign companies 
began to protest because paper bills, pre- 
viously worthless, rose suddenly to seven 
and eight cents apiece, until it looked as if, 
on account of scarcity, the paper money 
might attain absurd heights in value. Then 
Rafael Nieto, who succeeded Cabrera as 
Secretary of the Treasury, permitted the 
companies to pay the tax in ten cents of 
coin or paper money. This checked the 
use of the latter at the ten-cent value and 
Mexico today is rid of her paper-money 
problem. The next step on the fiscal pro- 
gram is the formation of a central bank of 
issue, which, however, is still under discus- 
sion in Mexico City. 

It’s a day’s flight by airplane from the 
Rio Grande to the Canadian boundary, 


Janu 


, 


but the contrast is as complete, 
flight were in centuries of time. 

Canada has developed as a \ 
neighbor more like the United Stb. 
than has Mexico. The culture of (gy 
predominantly European—a mixti. 
American Aztec with the Spas 
French. The culture of Canada 4 


tion; but that thought is rarely if, 
gested nowadays, for Canada }, 
United States have settled down | ( 
tionship which is unparalleled any 
There’s an unwritten understa jy 
tween the two countries which mp 
cooperation on border problemsy, 
neous and effective. Our northern m1 
is a long line, unmarked in mar pj 
unpopulated and deserted. Airp xe 
fly back and forth easily and q: 
smuggling traffic in liquor or mej 
of value. Motorboats can cross 
ara River or the Detroit River 
side to the other at night without ity 
Indeed, the Washington authori 
heard rumors of a regular supply dl 
motorboat from a brewery on the ing 
side, a system in which the motorg 
up like’ so many delivery wags, 
their cargoes and make a dash for {s, 
ican side while the police boats ary 
by stratagem to other latitudes. | 
The adoption of the Righteentlin 
ment and the passage of the Vol 
have made the subject of relatis, 
Canada more important_than ty} 
been for some time. The Canadiaiy 
ties are anxious to codperate. Cosy 
between officials of the two cove 
are constantly in progress to previig 
gling, not only of liquor and nar¢iq: 
contraband individuals, such as. 
and immigrants who haven’t live:n( 
ada two years. ; 


Dealing With Canada Di 


Just at the moment Secretary ligh 
negotiating a new treaty with th! 
ion of Canada relative to the na‘ a 
ment on the Great Lakes. Thi 
treaty is out of date. It prohibiall| 
one or two war vessels on the Gre lil 
Some people on the American si 0 
Great Lakes think that a shipbuliy 
dustry might have been developebii 
those restrictions, and the Unit) $i 
Navy wants a good-size warship } 
ing purposes so as to bring the Ni 
to the heart of America—the Mic 
and West. | 

There will be no difficulty abou: | 
a treaty satisfactory to both sil | 
most interesting thing about is! 
Canada and the United States ait 
directly. {Usually all treaties haveés 
gotiated between the Departmen fs 
in Washington and the British rn 
Office. Ottawa could not make 
without the approval of Londor 
the Canadian Minister of Fisheriesidtt 
to Washington a year ago and si! 
eries treaty relating to Joint righ @ 
United States and Canada in Pilit’ 
ters, there was an arching of eye } 
London. And the effect of it wailit 
though the Canadian minister/is 
official envoy of the Crown and : 
by the King to sign the treaty, tl 
States Senate tacked on a reseriil! 
the effect that the pact would be cil! 
ratified when it had been approv' 
British Empire. That was one 0 
cipal reasons for the discussion oilé® 
ject of treaty making at the recentiil! 
Conference of the British domin' 
at London. The British Governme 
that hereafter each dominion ¢o 
tiate, sign and ratify treaties wi" 
sovereign states, and they would k 
upon each dominion signing then'! 
the necessity of having them subi 
approval to the other parts of tl?’ 
Empire. The only exception mail! 
the case of treaties which involve™ 
ternal relations of the entire Brit 
pire, in which case the goverlg’ 
London will have to approve or 
the signing of the treaties in a : 

So, as a consequence of 
macy with Canada and the 
the United States to treat Gan \ 
sovereign nation, the procedure 
changed. The British Embassy,” 
still must be addressed for most‘ 
cations, though nowadays they j 
warded direct to Ottawa inste) 
London and then back across the™™ 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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C TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD 


GMC Spans the 
Continent 


GMC distribution and mainte- 
nance spans a continent as a 
guarantee of continued GMC 
performance to the thousands of 
users in all parts of North America. 


* Forty-six distribution centers 
provide base stations from which 
the supervision and care of GMC 
trucks are directed. 


Linked to these are dealerships— 
with full maintenance facilities 
which bring the manufacturer’s 
suardianship to practically every 
individual locality. 


There is no section of the land 
where GMC trucks operate un- 
tended, nor is there any point in- 
accessible to factory supervision. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


*Distribution Centers at 


Akron Dayton *Oakland 
*Atlanta El Paso *Philadelphia 
*Birmingham, Ala. Erie Pittsburgh 
*Brooklyn Houston Portland 

Boston *Indianapolis Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Buffalo Kansas City *Pontiac 

Beaumont, Texas *Los Angeles Rochester, N. Y. 
*Chicago *Louisville *St. Louis 
*Charlotte, N. C. Lincoln *San Francisco 

Cleveland *Memphis *Seattle 

Cincinnati *Minneapolis *S pokane 

Clarksburg *Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
*Dallas Montreal, Quebec Saginaw 
*Denver New Orleans San Antonio 

Detroit *New York Shreveport 

Oshawa, Ont. 


*Direct Factory Branches 
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“She rides like a parlor car! 


There’s a reason for it 


This motorist knows that properly inflated 
tires make his car “ride like a parlor car” 
because they lay a track as they roll along 
—a track of springy, resilient air that ab- 
sorbs the irregularities of the road. 


He haslearned that too much air makes 
his tires as hard and lifeless as solid rubber 
—that too little air causes tubes and shoes 
to wear out long before their time. 


These things mean discomfort, rattles 
and squeaks—and far less mileage. 


How to get the utmost 
in comfort and mileage 


There is a correct pressure for your tires. Send 
for our free book, “Air—the most elusive pris- 
oner,” which tells you how to care for your 
inflation so as to maintain the proper pressure 
and get 100% in comfort and service. 


The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge records 
your air pressure accurately. There are three 
types: the low pressure angle-foot gauge made 
especially for “balloon” tires; the straight 
gauge for standard passenger car tires; and the 
angle-foot for use with trucks, wire or disc 
wheels, and wheels with large spokes or thick 
brake drums. 


See the Schrader Exhibit at the Chicago Auto 
Show, Jan. 26-Feb. 2. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Toronto London 
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You can get this 
Schrader Angle-Foot 
Tire Gauge or the other 
two types of Schrader 
Gauges at any motor 
accessory shop, garage 
or hardware store. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
This method of dealing has not been sat- 
isfactory. When the United States wants 
to talk to Canada it must converse with the 


| British ambassador unless the Canadians 


send special envoys to Washington, as they 
occasionally do. There have been propo- 
sals in the last few years that the Canadian 
Government establish a legation at Wash- 
ington and that the United States create a 
legation at Ottawa. The British ambassa- 
dor, Sir Auckland Geddes, who spent many 
years of his life in Canada, told the writer 
once that the British Government does not 
object to such an arrangement. Whether 
it ever will be put into effect, however, de- 
pends on the initiative of the Canadian 
Government, for the United States cannot 
press for such a solution of the communica- 
tion problem with its next-door neighbor, 
however strongly the interchange of minis- 
ters might be desired. The United States 
doesn’t want to do anything which might 
be misconstrued by the British Government. 

One of the objections raised from the 
Canadian viewpoint to the legation idea is 
the expense involved, for the question of 
diplomatic representation at other capitals 
of the world might develop useless expendi- 
ture largely to conform to diplomatic cus- 
tom. And besides, it costs Canada nothing 
to have her business transacted through the 
British Embassy at Washington. 

Secretary Hughes has just made a sug- 
gestion which he hopes will place the rela- 
tions of Canada and the United States on a 
basis of reciprocal treatment of all ques- 
tions that arise between the two countries. 
He would have a permanent commission 
appointed with power to discuss all matters 
whether they relate to sovereignty or any- 
thing else, whether they are domestic in 
character and have an external effect, or 
whether they are of the type that the ordi- 
nary machinery of diplomacy should and 
could adjust, but not so speedily as a com- 
mission for the investigation of specific ques- 
tions. To quote Mr. Hughes’ own words: 

‘Perhaps the most troublesome sources 
of irritation are to be found in the subjects 
which states properly decline to regard as 
international in the legal sense. Every 
state, jealous of its sovereign rights, refuses 
to permit the intrusion of other nations into 
its domestic concerns. In every plan for 
the arbitration of international controver- 
sies, domestic questions are perforce ex- 
cluded. But in these days of intimate rela- 
tions, of economic stress and of intense 
desire to protect national interests and ad- 
vance national opportunity, the treatment 
of questions which from a legal standpoint 
are domestic often seriously affects inter- 
national relations. The principle, each na- 
tion for itself to the full extent of its power, 
is the principle of war, not of peace. Let it 
be recognized that force is the inevitable 
resort of unrestrained selfishness; that 
peace is to be reconciled with national aims 
only as an enlightened self-interest permits 
the reasonable restraint that is consistent 
with the fair opportunity of others—in a 
world where we must either fight or live 
and let live in a decent regard for the wel- 
fare of others as well as our own.” 


Good Will Toward Canada 


“But how are we to take proper cog- 
nizance of the just interests of other states 
in the turmoil of politics and amid the con- 
tests of local ambitions appealing exclu- 
sively to some supposed immediate national 
interest? No state could be asked, or for a 
moment would consider, submitting its 
treatment of domestic interests to any sort 
of international arbitrament. It will de- 
cide for itself the questions within its own 
jurisdiction; that is the essence of sov- 
ereignty. But the case is not hopeless. 
What could be regarded as more essentially 
a matter of its own concern than the pro- 
vision a state should make for its own de- 
fense, the arms it should provide, the 
number and armament of its battleships? 


@ 


Janu, | 


Yet we have recently seen they, 
powers, obedient at last to the ig 
a ruinous competitive struggle 
untarily agree to reduce their j 
to agreed proportions. I bel: 
shall be able at no distant 
within reasonable limits some | 
ing economic rivalries by fair } 
agreements in which the ge], 
rivals will submit to mutual r} 
the furtherance of friendly acy 
“While I do not undertake 
ficially upon this subject, I n 
liberty of stating as my persoi/ 
we should do much to foster } 
relations, and to remove sole 
understanding and possible irr 
were to have a permanent bod: § 
distinguished citizens, acting 
sion, with equal representatio: 
United States and Canada, to} 
matically there would be refer i 
nation and report as to the fac, 
arising as to the bearing of act) 
government upon the interests’, 
to the end that each reasonab y 
its own interests would be so |; 
it would avoid action inflicting 
injury upon its neighbor. 
“We rejoice in our long fri 
in permanent peace, and it | 
shortsighted view that either 4 
real interest which is to be prii¢ 
out regard to the well-being © 
and the considerate treatment} 
tions good will. I am saying js 
word as much to the people ¢{j 
States as to the people of y 
breathes neither complaint 1) 
but a keen desire for the coopiit 
closest friends, each secure in ij 
and in the assurance of amity) 


The American Vj 


( 


Mr. Hughes couldn’t speak# 
cause he was a guest in ae 
country and not on an official 
he selected his words with pli 
purpose. He delivered this 
speech before the Canadian 3 
tion at Montreal. Mr. Hug 
make many speeches. He }i 
New Haven which became t 
reparation discussion between 2 
Britain and the United States 4 
after it was delivered. He ma| 
Minneapolis about the Mone 
which will be the basis of La} 
discussion for generations tc 
proposal finally at Montreal 2 
nificant than the preceding\ 
Not many weeks before, Presi 
himself had purposely stop/i 
couver to express the friendly 
people of the United States fc! 
dian neighbors. i 

The joint-commission idea? 
the troubles of Mexico and] 
States. Now it is proposed ass 
between Canada and the Uk 
What happens to the proposal? 
on the initiative of the Domi? 
ment. Mackenzie King, the (I 
mier, has spent many years | 
States and has paid Washil 
since he came into power at 0} 
never was a more auspiciousl 
the development of an enti 
Canada and the United State 

Peace in the Western He! 
the late President Harding’s 
jective. He died before the M 
ment was made, but he, with} 
State Hughes, will have the § 
tory for the establishment on? 
South American continents of} 
feeling which in contrast to ? 
the other half of the world pro: 
is an American way to do thit 
world in which is written the! 
diplomacy—live and let live.’ 

Editor’s Note—This is the secon) 
by Mr. Lawrence dealing with ov 
nations in the Western Hemispher' 
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Two Men Buy the Same 


Make of Car 
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One Gets Perfect Satisfaction, the Other Continual Trouble 


—there’s a reason and tt isn’t the Car! 


1 and Bill Jones each buy the same make 
el of a popular car. It’s a good car or it 
be popular. Both are average drivers and 
s about the same. But while Smith has per- 
ion with his car, Jones has nothing but trouble. 


ne thing, then another, but always something 
and needing repairs. 

, the cause and he’ll tell you it’s the car’s 
the particular car he got happened to be a 
and not up to the regular factory standards, 
ts was. 

sion to think that there is any marked differ- 
e of the same model from the same factory. 
irer uses identically the same materials and 
vhods in the making of all his cars of a model. 


‘in the Car, but in the Care 
of the Car 


| Jones’ car that’s at fault, but Jones’ care of 


Is good care of the engine all right—keeps 
\filled with water, the oil changed regularly. 
id care of the tires and the body, too. 

aere’s the great oversight—he seems to for- 
hat on the chassis of his car are twenty or 
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Alemite All- 
Metal Lubri- 
cating Spring 
Covers make 
any car ride 


iD 
ofl 
tigh pressure lubricating system 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 


more vital bearings, each subject to great wear and re- 
quiring lubrication as regularly as does the motor. 


He drives on and on, the bearings getting dry and 
dirt-worn. The car begins to run “hard.’’ Mysterious 
squeaks and rattles develop. Trouble occurs, here and 
there; first, probably with universal or clutch bearings, 
then with spring shackles, water pump or steering con- 
nections. Anyway it’s a constant round of grief, with 
repair bills that run up into heavy totals. 


Smith’s ‘‘Luck’’ 


Smith, on the other hand, with identically the same 
make and model of car goes blithely on, his car always 
on the job, giving perfect satisfaction disdainful of the 
repair shop. 

What’s the answer? Simply that Smith gives his car 
common-sense care. He doesn’t pamper it, doesn’t spend 
an extra nickel on it, but just remembers that in addition 
to the motor in his car, there are moving parts on the 
chassis requiring lubrication no less than the moving 
parts of the engine. 


Every 500 miles Smith either drives to an Alemite Lu- 
bricating Station, or gets out his Alemite Compressor and’ 
goes over the chassis bearings, giving them the right 
kind of lubrication. : 


The result is there is no appreciable wear on the 


ie 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


bearings. The car rides smoothly, silently. All parts 
continue to function just as they did when the car 
was new. 


When Jones, finally disgusted, turns in his car Smith 
will be still driving his with full satisfaction. And when 
Smith eventually does turn in his car for a new one, 
he’ll find the re-sale value to be considerably higher 
than that allowed Jones. 


No Reason for the Neglect 


Repair men tell us that 80% of the repairs on the 
moving parts of a motor car are due either to lack of 
lubrication or poor lubrication. 


But with the Alemite High Pressure System there is 
no excuse for any lapse in the matter of lubrication. 
Alemite makes chassis lubrication as simple almost as 
motor lubrication. With Alemite it is easy to reach the 
out-of-the-way places, easy to pack any bearing—and 
pack it right—with fresh lubricant. 

Today, more than 4,000,000 motor cars are equipped 
with Alemite as standard equipment—for a reason! If 
Alemite is on your car, use it faithfully every 500 miles, 
and you’ll get the service out of your car the manufacturer 
built into it. If Alemite is not on your car, you owe it to 
your car and your pocketbook to have it installed. We 
will tell you where to have it done complete—$5 to $20 
according to make and model of car (Ford and Chevrolet, 
$3.99, Overland, $5.67). 


“Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch” 
—a Free Booklet 
Motorists who would know the full importance of 


lubrication are invited to write for our free book, “Vital 
Spots on Your Car to Watch.” 


THE BASSICK MFG. COMPANY 


2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


Alemite Fitting 
With Cross Pin 
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OVEN-BAKED 


EANS 


When you order a can of beans you naturally sup- 
pose that you are getting baked beans. You know that 
beans to be at their best must be baked in the old 
fashioned way with dry heat. 


When you specify “Heinz Beans” you are sure to 
get Baked Beans. It says ““baked” on the label. 


Cooking beans by some other process might be a 
cheaper and less painstaking way—but slow baking is 
the Heinz way. It is the baking combined with Heinz 
Tomato Sauce that makes them so delicious and 
nourishing. 


| he said. 
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THE VAN DUERSEN HAZ) 


(Continued on Page 23) 


little group that had gathered there turned 
their attention to that corner. 

“Tet us go inside and talk,” begged 
Peppi. 

“‘No,’”’ said the big Del Sol, settling his 
tie. “Out here. It is good training—to 
talk about things in front of their faces. 
You know where these eighteen are?”’ 

Peppi gulped and nodded. 

‘Kill him! Kill him!” muttered the red- 
eyed assassin. 

Peppi trembled. 

“Let me tell you something that you do 
not know,” Angier said. “‘That man can 
never be copied. There is something un- 
earthly about the stroke.” 

“The Van Duersen haze!’’ murmured 
Peppi, nodding. 

“What! <A perfect line! A psychic epi- 
gram! The Van Duersen haze!”’ Although 
his artistic sensibilities were deeply moved, 
to the outward eye Angier might have been 
condemning the flavor of his cigarette which 
he flecked on the velvet rug. ‘‘The Van 
Duersen haze!’’ repeated the critic. ‘“‘Do 
the other eighteen have it? What? We 
will make our fortune in one stroke! With 
no more to come, the price is anything— 
anything.” 

“But he is unknown—undiscovered.”’ 

“Leave it to me!’’ retorted Angier com- 
placently. “‘ He will be discovered, I warrant 
you. As soon as you can conveniently ar- 
range for his demise. Sainted Mother!” 
Here the overwrought critic seemed to lose 
control of himself. Hesprang up and stood 
before the picture. ‘‘It is epochal! It is 
the atmospheric ecstasy of the century! 
Pardon me, my friends,” he said, as if taken 
aback by the interested group who gathered 
about him, open-mouthed. “It is not often 
my enthusiasm runs away with me.” He 
returned to his seat, mopping his brow. 
“See,” he muttered to Peppi behind the 
barrier of his handkerchief, ‘‘they buzz like 
flies about a dead fish. I can do more with 
a word than another man can do with a 
club.” 

“Tt will take money,” said Peppi. ‘‘A 
fellow like that doesn’t stop painting for 
the asking.” 

“You have it—the money,” said Angier; 


’ 


| adding, ‘‘He is a full partner with us.” 


“e Us ? ” 
Del Sol turned with his magnificent air. 
“Tt could not be done without me!”’ 
“Go to him! Goat once! He 
may be desperate—and dash off another!” 
But when Peppi begged him to accompany 
him he put aside the suggestion with a 
grand manner. “No,” he said, ‘‘I would 
frighten him. He will be soothed by your 
youth and inexperience. Go now!” And 
without another word Angier tucked his 
stick under his arm, his hat on his head at 
the supernal angle, and strode off, Lord 
Dawlish to the last button. At the door 
he turned back and stood again smiling 
down on Peppi. 

““Who offered you the forty thousand?”’ 
he asked. 

“T do not know. A woman.” 

“And you let her slip through your fin- 
gers! Good God, what a child! Go! Go! 
Go!” And Angier took his final exit. 


An instant later Peppi was giving his 
orders to the bookkeeper, Aylmer Moelyns. 

“Fetch this fellow to me,” he said. He 
handed him a memorandum. “And don’t 
try any of your airs on him,”’ warned the 
young intendant, for Aylmer, though el- 
derly, was given to high-flown manners 
when using the gallery landaulet. 

Mr. Moelyns replied with a significant 
look. He departed. Twenty minutes later 
he came back alone. There was some error, 
he said. 

“Error? Impossible. 
address himself.” 

“You will pardon me, young sir,’’ said 
the bookkeeper loftily. “It was a low 
place, forbidding of exterior.” 

“But he lives there nevertheless.” 

“T did not think your father would wish 
me to inquire.’’ Aylmer shuddered at the 
thought of a retainer of the house of Centi- 
meri sinking so low. 

“Humph!”’ snorted Peppi. 

He would go himself. But he had some 
qualms as he arranged himself in the mir- 
ror, for he had the eye of the mythological 
Narcissus and dearly loved his own image. 
He was too elegant. The chauffeur’s over- 
coat would disguise his quality. It devel- 
oped from the -chauffeur’s conversation 


He wrote the 


’ 


that Aylmer had become inv\g 
argument with an old lady sorts», 
fire-escape landing at the entijg 
alley, as the chauffeur deseriq 
some of the soiled rags had fie, 
head, knocking his hat off. 
At Second Avenue, Henri }jIq 
the curb, saying, with a wise je 
wait for you here.” 1 
The alley was not so bad, J; 
cidental collection of back yar 
greedy landlords had superinr 
doors. There were signs of | 
indeed. One facade was paint 
egg blue with orange stripin; 
played a sign, “Atelier d loue; 
fashion of Greenwich Villag 
Peppi as by instinct directed hi 
crone on the balcony still hudd 
hardly gave him a look. Buti 
stairs he found the way comple 
by a large scrubwoman crawfijj 
step by step as she lifted, w) 
brush, broad footprints of last 
ing that some slovenly sculpt cq 
way often without wiping his ‘it, 
“Ts there a limekiln on they 
asked Peppi jovially, for the orng 
dition had begun to take on thas 
an adventure. 7 
“Tf he was a limekiln he wild, 
pay his rint, bad cess to hin’; 
industrious woman. . 
“The Dutchman?’”’ 
“The same,”’ said she, dusti|} 
on a spindle. 
Peppi looked around mystery 
““Doesn’t he pay his rent, thelm 
he asked. 
“Divil a cent in two mont, 
goes tomorrow, with a saucet 
pinnies on the sidewalk.” 
“T’ve come to turn off hig 
Peppi, thus establishing the ix 
of relations and winning a pa’ 
and up. 
Peppi followed the tracks of i} 
clay on and up till they broust 
door on which was tacked w 
ceived by the light of the trap "1 
a dispossess summons, calling) 
of the law on one Yosef Van Dip 
pear and show cause why no}! 
was warped and gave a view of 


shrouded effigy on a pedestat 


He modeled, too, eh? 
velveteens sat facing a littler 
other side of the room, a sm@ 
had been writing its name on thi 
uncounted years. He was parij 
cheese and some Italian bread! 
knife. Peppi pushed open thil 
and entered. 

“Well, what luck?’ asked 
through a mouthful. 

When Peppi did not answ 
Van Duersen turned in his ché 
his guest. The face fell, aghast} 
seen many a face like that in? 
cinema auditorium, staring, 1? 
to laugh. This one, through a 
burst into a roar. He struj 
feet, stumbling towards Pepp? 
him, and finally fell on his shi 
come. 

The spasm passed. The arti! 
swaying slightly and blinking! 
at recollection. } 

Then with a Jovian nod hes¢ 
allright. You’re sly! I didn’? 

Quite sure that his mind was 
in his direction, Peppi eased | 
chair he had quitted. 

“What is this I hear about | 
out a saucer on the sidewalk ! 
asked the young man, to gain} 

“Tt is a custom in this nell? 
said Van Duersen, with a Wi 
“‘when one is distrained for ren 
saucer on his chattels on thes 
which kind passers-by will dro 

“T will pay your rent,” said 
ingly. 

“No,” said Van Duersen 
stumbling to the door and tel 
legal notice. ‘These little lov 
nothing, my friend. You must!” 
stampede you into a liberali/™ 
regret.” : 

“Let us get down to busin! 
said Peppi with an uneasy fe! 

(Continued on Page 
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The Brougham 


Symmetry the Basis 


f Beauty in The Chrysler Six 


dictionary of synonyms has been worn 
i a in the hunt for adjectives to 
<ibe motor car beauty. 


e> isn’t a superlative left to use. 


«matter of fact, they’ve all been used so 
iy times that they no longer carry 
‘ction. 


[ust as surely as you know a beautiful 
‘hen you see it, you'll be entranced by 


‘hrysler Six. 


ay one of the six models, you sense at 
Age beauty, the good taste, the smart- 
vhich we in America have been in the 
iof describing as “French,” or “foreign,” 
‘(ntinental, ” or “European. “ 


00d looks of motor cars is usually 
rior less of an accident. 


tr a new beauty is to be brought out, 
signers get together all of the features 
isting cars that are known to please 
Eblic. Then, as nearly as possible, they 
cmbined in a “new” design. 


imes it really is good looking. 


ler beauty is of an entirely different 
iter. 


€s a car scientifically engineered to be 
€ years were devoted to the study of 
lic symmetry—the science of propor- 
ad balance. 

light of side body panels, for instance, 
‘matter of determining the exact re- 
between the requirements of human: 


comfort in the car, and the most pleasing 
proportion from outside the car. 


The “bead,” or “belt line,” Was not put on 
as an ieidene or just because a body 
designer liked it. It was scientifically sized 
and scientifically placed to give that long, 
low, sweeping line which produces such a 
racy, foreign effect. 


Study the Brougham, as an example. Notice 
the exact and beautiful graduation of the 
panels. Observe how perfectly the window 
sizes blend with the mass construction of 


the body. 


Most cars are pretty fair looking from some 
one angle; the more fortunate, from a 
couple of viewpoints. From the rear view, 
nearly all of them are weak on appearance. 


One result of the scientific design of the 
Chrysler Six is the charm of its rear view. 


Note particularly how all of the lines and 
curves of the front and sides gracefully 
blend at the rear. 


There are no displeasing angles, sharp 
corners, awkward curves. 


Then walk around in front. See how the 
long, sweeping lines flow out of the radiator. 


It’s a mere detail to the buyer, perhaps, but 
an interesting fact that months were spent 
on the designing and proportioning of 
lamps and fenders. 


That inimitable grace, melting so perfectly 
into the bulk of the whole car, was no 
matter of chance. 


Chrysler Si 


So too with the wheels. Chrysler designers 
sought the ultimate in that much desired 
close-to-the-ground appearance. 


But they didn’t simply take any small 
wheel. They got the exactly right proportion. 


And what is the result of this new applica- 
tion of scientific design and proportion? 


Perhaps the most important result is that 
air of perfect good taste—the same atmos- 
phere that surrounds real gentlewomen 
and gentlemen. 


The Chrysler isn’t beautiful because of any 
fanciful tricks, or because of any ornamen- 
tation hung on it. 

It isn’t gaudy. It isn’t ostentatious. 

But it is smart, refined, in good taste, har- 
monious, gracious, eye-compelling, simple. 
In a word, it is beautiful. 

And that isn’t all. 


Such true beauty in a car doesn’t stop with 
looks alone—any more than it does in a 
man or woman. 


There’s an old saying, “Beauty is as beauty 
does.” 


That’s the Chrysler Six. 


Remember that while Chrysler engineers 
were scientifically building beauty of ap- 
pearance, they were building with relation 
to human comfort. 


So that Chrysler proportions are not only 
good to look at—they also give the most 
perfect riding, most accurately comfortable 
car you ever drove or rode in. 
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Thackeray 
liked his pipe 
and said so 


He insisted that it was 
a great physical aid 


in conversation 


You don’t have to dig very deep into the 
writings of most well-known authors to find 
some favorable comment on smoking. Even 
if they do not smoke themselves (as they 
usually do), they like to write about others 
smoking. 

William Makepeace Thackeray must have 
felt more than friendly towards smoking, for 
he wrote: 

‘Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their 

mouths, have great physical advantages in 
conversation. The pipe draws wisdom 


from the lips of the philosopher and shuts 
up the mouths of the foolish.” 


While this may be expecting a lot of 
the pipe, it is a fact that smoking does 
help in conversation and in all social 
relationships. 

Often you see two men sitting comfort- 
ably smoking their pipes in silence. They 
have no need for talk. The quiet puffing 
at their pipes is sufficient bond between 
them. Or you will see other men sit for 
hours in friendly discussion with pipes 
going all the time. Here the pipe seems to 
draw them out. 

And yet, for all its sociability, the pipe 
is a great solace to the man who finds 
himself all alone. As a real companion 
you have to travel far and wide to find 
anything to beat the pipe. 


In the days when Thackeray was writ- 
ing there was rather a limited variety of 
smoking tobaccos—a few good brands filled 
all the demands. 


Today you have any number of brands 
to choose from. No matter how hard you 
are to please, you can surely find the 
tobacco that just suits your smoking 
temperament. 

If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, there is 
a fairly good chance 
that it is the tobacco 
you have always been 
hoping to find. 


Edgeworth has made 
thousands of friends in 
all parts of the country, 
and each year it makes 
f more and more new 
friends. 

If you will send 
your name and 
address, Larus & 
Brother Company 
will be glad to 
send you free sam- 
ples both of 
Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


A few pipefuls should suggest to you 
whether or not you care to go further 
along the Edgeworth trail. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your regular tobacco 
dealer, your courtesy will be appreciated. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
was not the visitor expected and there was 
no time to be lost. 

“Good! Money melts! Let us do so,” 
said the householder, and he lifted the 
shroud from the green sketch on the pedes- 
tal and stood back. But something awry 
caught his eye, and with one look at the 
light above he lifted the nymph’s arm with 
a magic touch of his left hand—for it was a 
nymph teasing a sleeping faun. This fellow 
had singing thumbs, too, thought Peppi, 
whose nerves were tingling. 

“You paint,” said Peppi, letting his eyes 
fall on an incrusted palette and a quiver of 
brushes. 

“At times,’”’ admitted Van Duersen with 
ashrug. ‘‘But I never finish anything. Ex- 
cept now and again, in desperation. Yes- 
terday, when they tacked that thing on the 
door, I took a walk—peddled a stretcher.” 
He laughed with a youthful humor, and 
tugged at his beard. 

“And?” said Peppi, inviting full con- 
fession. 

Van Duersen narrowed his eyes. 

“IT chanced to hear,” he said craftily, 


| “that old Centimeri, the smuggler, was off 


on another cruise, and had left his infant 
son in charge. I put it on the boy!” He 
shook his head. ‘But I will never hear of 
it again,’’ he said complacently. ‘“‘I only 


| tell it to illustrate how occasionally, under 
| stress of —circumstances—I do finish a pic- 


ture. But much against my will, I assure 
you. Here,” he said, taking up a spatula 
and turning the pedestal critically, ‘‘is my 
métier!”’ 

“‘T am Centimeri’s son,’’ said Peppi 
sweetly. 

“Oho!”’ The sculptor did not look up. 

He completed a gouge in the soft clay 
with his spatula, before turning with twin- 
kling eye. 

“And I took you for young Sacarelli,”’ he 
said apologetically. He thumbed the 
nymph. ‘‘He comes—this evening—this 
hour. I mistook you—for that little angel- 
face!” 

“This evening!’’ gasped Peppi, in a cold 
sweat. 

“Now,” said the sculptor dramatically. 
“Listen! I hear his foot on the stairs!” 

But the theatric footfall that at this in- 
stant fell on their ears providentially turned 
off on some landing below. 

“For what does he come?’”’ rasped Peppi, 
caution torn to tatters. 

“For this, of course,’’ said Van Duersen, 
falling back from his nymph and wiping his 
hands. ‘Do you see anything else that 
would fetch him?” 

It was the moment for instant action. 

“Van Duersen!’’ Peppi’s tone rang with 
command. 

“T am here, yes.”’ 

“T will buy your picture!” 

“cc Oho ! ” 

“On one condition!’’ The tones of young 
Centimeri cut like steel. 

“‘T thought so.’’ His indifference was 
real. 

“You are to be dispossessed tomorrow?” 

The artist disposed of this trifle with a 
gesture. 

“You are to leave here—now!’’ cried 
Peppi. “‘With me! And never return!” 

“Auh! I don’t know about that.” 

“T have a studio for you. You will want 
for nothing. You can do what you wish. 
There is nothing here that you cannot leave 
behind if I pay for it, is there?” cried the 
feverish Peppi, all ears at the stairs. 

“There is nothing here you could pay me 
for,’’ said the contemptuous Van Duersen. 
“Except this!’”’ he exclaimed, indicating 
the sketch on the pedestal. ‘‘ And this dis- 
pleases me,’’ he concluded suddenly, and 
with one mighty paw he crushed the beau- 
tiful thing, tearing out the armature and 
flinging it into the fire. A cry escaped 
Peppi. Van Duersen picked up his vest, 
coat and overcoat, which he had evidently 
taken off as one garment, like so many skins 
of an onion. 

And he put them on again as one. He was 
putting his tie and collar into a pocket. 

“There is one thing, however,”’ he said, 
hesitating. ‘‘That is the saucer. I should 
stay for that. Usually I hire a child to 
sit on my trunk and cry. It is very affect- 
ing.” 

“T’ll ery for you,’ promised Peppi. 
“Hasten! Someone comes. No—someone 
goes. Are there any pictures here?”’ 

The artist ruammaged in a corner. ‘‘ Here 
is something,’’ he muttered, and put his 
foot through a canvas, throwing this, too, 
into the fire. Name of a Name, it wasa haze, 
thought Peppi. No matter. 
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“Come! Come!” cried the youthful 
Centimeri. ‘But wait. You forgot to turn 
off your gas stove.” 

“Oh, the company will turn that off,” 
said the easy master. 

They got out without mishap. Threats 
of Sacarelli, who never let loose, once he got 
his teeth into anything, lent wings to 
Peppi’s heels. But a few steps down the 
street Van Duersen mysteriously button- 
holed Peppi and drew him down a little 
flight of steps into a queer underground 
room with a long counter, at which men sat 
on high stools drinking coffee and eating 
eggs and pie. Behind this was another de- 
scent, into a more conventional dining 
room, that stood empty and waiting for 
guests. Van Duersen stopped by a table in 
a corner, and, as if by prearrangement, a 
waiter slipped out through a secret door, 
and set down two little glasses, filled with 
some vile murky fluid, over one of which 
Van Duersen, with a ceremonious ‘‘Sant’,”’ 
made a terrible face. 

“You do not like it?’’ said Peppi, pre- 
tending to drink. 

“Like it? And did you ever hear of a 
drunkard who liked it?’’ demanded the as- 
tonished man. ‘‘It is not the taste. It is 
the effect. Come. We will go now. Wait. 
I pay. It is agreed you are to furnish me 
with money, eh, Centimeri?”’ 

“Yes, all you want; more!” 

“Good! Money melts! Come.” 

They plunged into the void of the city. 


It was hours later—past midnight. There 
were no street sounds now. Instead there 
was the musical undertone of a little river 
tumbling among stones somewhere near at 
hand. There was a fire, burned to shards, 
on the hearth. A great dog dozed, nose on, 
now and then rousing itself to draw a deep 
breath of content. The room was velvety in 
its somber lights. Peppi lounged easily in 
a deep chair, and opposite, stretched out 
flat and blowing smoke at the ceiling, was 
his friend Van Duersen. The place was 
Dolce Far Niente, the Centimeri country 
seat, with the atelier on a little island. 
They had traveled forty miles and dined. 
An eavesdropper would have said they were 
friends, from their long easy silences. 

The great artist finally bestirred himself 
to renew a cigarette. 

“There is only one thing I take exception 
to, marvelous infant,’’ said he. 

“Only one?’’ said Peppi, well pleased. 

“That I must paint,” replied the artist. 
“T do not like to paint.” 

“Also, you must finish what you paint,” 
added Peppi. 

“Ho! I forget that! That is something 
else. I do not like to finish pictures.” 

“But only eighteen of them,’ said Peppi 
soothingly. ‘‘Can you give them the look 
of not too new? Of accumulated misfor- 
tunes, in other words?” 

“Peppi,” said the painter, “once, when 
I was a poor devil of a Czecho-Slovak, just 
landed, I touched up a Greuze for no less a 
saint than your father—and he expressed 
his complete astonishment.” 

“Oh, you have been a Czech, then, have 
you?” 

“Yes, before I was a Dutchman. I am 
thinking of taking English lessons from this 
fellow Balieff, and becoming a Russian—or 
an Armenian even. There is money in that 
patter. There is none in American.” 

“There is the one last condition,”’ said 
Peppi, regarding the cosmopolite fixedly. 

“Oh, I thought we had named them all!” 

“No. When you finish the eighteen,” 
said Peppi, clipping his words, ‘‘you are to 
drink yourself to death.” 

“Oho! That is not a condition! That is 
a promise!”’ cried the painter with a guf- 
faw. “‘See! The gods have sent me a sam- 
ple of doom. Come, let us have a foretaste 
of the end now!” He filled a glass from the 
decanter. ‘‘And to think I am to be paid 
for that too! Sant’,” he cried, tossing it 
off. ‘‘Good! Money melts!” 


Spring came. Providentially the doyen 
was detained abroad. Summer passed. 
Finally the day came when Peppi turned 
over the reins to Angier del Sol for the driv- 
ing finish. 

“You have planted the crop, then?’’ in- 
quired the big critic, who was now to fit 
the haze with a glamour. 

“T have worn out two sets of tires,” 
boasted the weary Peppi. ‘‘They—these 
eighteen—are planted so cunningly that 
not even their owners suspect me. In fact, 
they do not own them. I havea little string 
tied to each that I will pull at the proper 
time.” 
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“Mordieu!’”’ exclaimed the 
ters, in the manner of the famon( 
of Musketeers. ‘‘The doyen hadie 
turn and look to his laurels! Fa 
discover that he is not the Centy 
merely an emeritus parent. Is\e 
ciled to death, then, this fellow! 

‘He was, from the very begin), 
Peppi. “He is tired of being a t 
When I give the word he will shy 
beard and appear as a viking. Eh 
making love to our Swedish coo? 

“Appear? Disappear, you me\, 
rupted Angier in alarm. 

“Oh, never worry; he will keelg 
Besides, he has singing thumbly 
comes to plastilene. We will diy 
in good time.” ' 

“A sculptor with singing thu} 
other psychic epigram! You ai 
been an ad writer. But no. rj 
my cashier. Let me have sixtyy 
lars for funeral expenses.” 

‘“What, is it so inexpensive?” 

“The county would do it for'9 
confessed Del Sol, ‘‘but that g's 
awkward inquiries. So this lit 
seem to have been contributed)y 
some poor ignorant folks who ¢ 
him in his last moments, not kn 
were nursing a celebrity. Is the 
finished picture, at which death 4 
hand of the artist?” 

Peppi admitted dolefully thaih 
one, the last one, over which eve hi 
ful entreaties had been of no ay|. 

‘Magnificent!’ cried Angier. ; 
elevate it as a memorial, as a sy} 
unrequited life. Now I will go ci 
street and ask the stars if the tie 
pitious.” } | 

Del Sol sauntered down the An 
hat and stick in symmetry. Ij 
o’clock in the afternoon in early |p 
True, the Avenue was packed ¥h 
ing vehicles from curb to curb ¢ 
the ceaseless pause and fiow of f 
tide. There was surely no roon' 
indeed, there was scarce room i 
hand. Nevertheless, the all-serg 
the critic decided that nobody ¥} 
yet and the moment was not ri. 

On the twenty-seventh Cent} 
sailing up the bay on the Mes 
father and son embraced with 
tion that brought tears of happ's 
eyes of beholders. For the if 
doyen held Peppi with a kindling 
he turned from affairs of the heat 
of the head, for he was engaged ii 
mission for a distinguished ama} 

It was two weeks before the J 
to the gallery. In that two wee; 
number of people died. Acti 
down their thumbs on a prescril] 
every day. Only the actuary, 
knowledge, cannot give you thi 
the doomed. In this, Angier (| 
the better of the argument, for, 
length decided it high time to yi 
scroll the name of Van Duersen,| 
sen of the haze; and did so. ‘ 
ing, a Thursday, he was holding} 
his series of fashionable drawin}! 
versaziones, and concluding, he 1 
his part like an actor who had s} 
his sorrow. ‘ 

In a voice of deep melanch(’ 
“Now, my friends, I will speak! 
art—which is true and beauti) 
life, when it is hard, cruel and | 
We will speak of a god whok 
among us unknown!” vg 

He paused and bowed his he! 

About the same hour Centin/ 
lifted the cloud from his brow by} 
hard work, went to his gallery) 
dwarf at the door, Aylmer thet 
everybody, beamed with pleasu; 
august doyen, resting a proud | 
shoulder of his handsome son, }} 
the long gallery hung with glo} 
ing with gracious courtesy the) 
of those earnest seekers aftel| 
were present. a 

Now a curious thing happene 
midway of the gallery, oppos 
Duersen haze, he entered an al 
the force of gravity seemed S| 
centuated. It tugged at his le 
became tons. Finally it was 
to proceed. He was looking 1! 
Duersen. 


gaze faltered, fell. 
the extraordinary force of gra 
spot, and moved on, his hand | 

(Continued on Page 
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Continued from Page 58) 
Peppi’s shoulder. In the office he 
Imer to dismiss the visitors, a 
vhich Aylmer lent his most suave 
The street door clicked on the last. 
»,” said Centimeri to Peppi, and 
out and stood before the picture. 
ye something to tell me,” he said 
-Centimeri. 

a half hour later that the street 
+ open as from the puff of a squall, 
er del Sol rushed into the gallery. 
of the doyen he advanced upon the 
announced solemnly, “‘Sainted 
he is dead!” 
doyen, judicial, 
is imperial. 

‘ibe the lady,’’ he commanded. 

ady, sir?”’ 

looked up, surprised. In truth, in 
ssion he had not given the lady of 
cene as much credit for the idea as 
aps deserved. He described her, 
nory, with a glowing pencil. The 
oyen shook his head; he did not 
ridy with only one dimple. He 
departed. 

aows all?’’ whispered Angier. 
iodded assent. 

1”? ejaculated the big Del Sol, 
himself. “‘Then he is a full part- 

‘ we will show the world how the 
dance!” 


imperturbable, 


yas a memorial loan exhibition of 
sens the second week in Decem- 
as Art. It was merely necessary 
believe. It was said by our elders 
y Lind sang so easily that whole 
went home with the firm convic- 
they, too, could sing. Certainly 
artists and students haunted Cen- 
uring the fortnight; but of the 
that were stretched in vain emu- 
‘have no record. That numerous 
Man in the Street, which seizes 
newly discovered profundity in 


tz, or even September Morn, and 
Jatchword of it, adopted ‘‘haze”’ 
‘eryday vocabulary. 

4its run as a seven-day wonder, 
(hear it at cafeterias, at cinemas 
i; the strap-hanging hours on the 


Certainly the 
2 infused into the occasion was 
| And not without honor to him- 
e is always a knowing inner circle 
yie the real cause of greatness to 
hind the scenes when the public 
i] some new favorite with its “‘de- 
lirel.” If you listen with your ear 
rnd you can even hear the names 
wwicks whispered in their secret 


ne. 
ojolacent Del Sol, lunching at the 
; in the back room at Doriot’s— 
d Vicious Circle—found himself 
1 ill credit by the band of virile 
2s who thrive so lustily on that 
‘rand of food. As for the august 
/as always just about to illumi- 
astere countenance with a smile, 
acy, however, which he never 


red. 
: a purse-proud plutocrat, Cen- 
d Sacarelli, the dealer, rubbing 
e as if it were out of joint. He 
‘a tour of the exhibition. ‘‘Have 
ried comically, ‘‘lest you vaunt 
\seemly. Here you have the 
> hang nineteen Van Duersens, 
\io am not such a small potato 
hen I am put to my wit’s end 
one!” 

e?” said Centimeri, who ap- 
| not at all mindful of Sacarelli’s 


cas 


2,” admitted Sacarelli lugubri- 
eyes lighted with generosity. 
sh of me not to offer it for the 
do so at once. And then you 
‘round twenty, instead of a 
veen.”’ 

shook his head as if refusing 
rt’s wish 


1 on the track of some others,” 
vearelli craftily, his green eyes 
ag crowd. ‘When crumbs fall, 
otherwise the 
Centimeri, let 
here, where the light is a little 
5 haze plays tricks with my 


‘no air of distinction about 
d men were apt to put him 


4 
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down, until he looked at them with these 
eyes which he was complaining about now. 
He raised his gaze to Centimeri. Taking 
consent for granted, he ran his arm through 
the well-tailored crook of the doyen, and 
drew him to a less crowded spot, where 
they could talk without being overheard. 

“Tam on the track of several others,”’ he 
sighed, tapping the same note a second 
time. ‘‘Centimeri,’’ pursued Sacarelli, un- 
folding the little catalogue of the loan, ‘‘I 
have been going over the list of the distin- 
guished owners who have been kind enough 
to lend their hazes to make this exhibition 
a success. It only verifies my frequent sus- 
picion that there are resources in our pro- 
fession into which you alone, of all my 
colleagues, have had the good fortune, dis- 
cernment and courage to penetrate. Now, 
Centimeri,”’ said Sacarelli, lowering his 
tone and talking to the third button on the 
doyen’s vest, ‘‘between ourselves, as man 
to man, attend! When I say that I am on 
the track Ke 

Centimeri, whose eyes were everywhere, 
at this juncture espied the arrival of one of 
his distinguished amateurs, and he bowed 
heartily and strode toward him, leaving 
Sacarelli talking to thin air. After a time 
he was free again, and, seeing Sacarelli still 
alone, he recollected and rejoined him. 

“What were we talking about, Saca- 
relli?’”’ he asked. “‘And,’’ he added in apol- 
ogy, “I do not have to tell you that these 
big fellows demand a good deal of knee 
ollas 

“‘T was saying I will send my little Van 
Duersen around here to sit with your nine- 
teen, so it will not feel so lonesome,”’ said 
Sacarelli; ‘‘and also I was apologizing for 
not having thought of it sooner. I think 
it was envy that withheld me.” 

“There is a vacant spot over there on the 
west wall,” said Centimeri; and again he 
discovered some distinguished: amateur en- 
tering for whom he must oil his knees. 

The twentieth Van Duersen came at 
eight. The gallery was dark, cathedral 
quiet. Only Aylmer Moelyns was in the 
office, under the green lamp. Aylmer signed 
for the crate, Sacarelli having come him- 
self, it being a matter of some ceremony 
with the dealer. Some time later Aylmer 
looked up in surprise to see Sacarelli still 
there. 

“You wait?” 

“Tf you please,’’ said Sacarelli. 

“He is dining out.” 

“T wait,’ said Sacarelli. 

At ten the phone rang. It was Centi- 
meri, to say he was detained at Bedford 
and would not be in. Sacarelli took his de- 
parture. 

And the echoes of the closing street door 
had scarcely died away when Centimeri 
came downstairs from his study. 

“My compliments to my son and ask 
him to attend me,” he said gravely. ‘‘Have 
the limousine at the other number and 


- send the man here.” 


The other number was another house, 
around the corner in Fifty th Street, 
which communicated through the rear with 
the gallery. The precious crate was carried 
into the car and father and son entered. 
Peppi, disturbed, but unable to ask ques- 
tions, which had been forbidden him from 
an early age, gave the address of a certain 
Lindholm, a sculptor, at the doyen’s bid- 


ding. 

Thither they were driven, and up three 
flights of stairs the crate was carried, where 
Lindholm, with outstretched arms and a 
big voice, bellowed: “Marvelous infant! 
Enter!”’ 

Lindholm had been recently married, 
and was so neat and clean that Peppi scarce 
knew him. 

“And this is the great Centimeri him- 
self!’’ boomed the late Van Duersen of the 
haze, at sight of the doyen’s grave visage. 

“Tt is your opinion I wish,’ said Centi- 
meri, after dismissing the chauffeur. 
“Come. Assist me. Be careful. Bruise 
nothing.’’ In a moment they had it out of 
the case. Peppi, with a little hollow ery, fell 
back, staring. As for Lindholm, he took it 
up, held it at arm’s length, his smooth face 
flushed with pride. He set it on a table 
against the wall, where the light fell at just 
the right angle. It was a haze. 

“My God! How I can paint!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt is yours, then?” asked Centimeri. 

“You, Centimeri—do you come all the 
way across town to ask me that?” 

Poor inarticulate Peppi, sensing the abyss 
into which he was falling, strode forward 
with murder in his eyes, trying to speak. 

“Silence!’’ roared Centimeri. 
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“Base ingrate! You gave me your 


word!” cried Peppi, beyond the paternal | 


mandate. 
“Yes, child. 


on them, “‘that this isa Van Duersen. But 
I never saw it before!” 

They stared at him. 

“This fellow paints with his right hand. 
I paint with my left. It is a forgery! To 
think,” he cried, ‘‘that I almost should 
have lived to see myself forged! It is an 
honor, Doyen, that few artists have achieved 
in this world. And such a forgery!’”’ He 
gazed, unbelieving, yet convinced. 


Next morning at eleven Sacarelli came 
strolling through the gallery, although the 
prudence that held him off till that hour was 
hard-bitted. With an eye that did not seem 
to look, he noted the vacant spot on the 
west wall, noted that it was still vacant. 
He wandered on, and through, into the 
workroom, like an employe. 

Beyond, he saw Centimeri at a desk and 
he joined him, drawing up a chair and sit- 
ting down. 

“It was a very clever forgery, eh?”’ said 
Sarcarelli. 

“Are there any more?” asked Centimeri, 
making a sum with his pencil. 

“All I want,” said Sacarelli. ‘‘The sup- 
ply is inexhaustible.” 

“Excuse me while I add this column of 
figures,’ said Centimeri. 

Centimeri did not want to add, he wanted 
to think. It was irrefutable. The likeness 
was all but perfection. The method, the 
stroke, the color, the haze—it was all there. 
No two experts in the world could have 
agreed on which was the true, which the 
spurious; no one knew, except Van Duer- 
sen—and he was dead! Even Del Sol, than 
whom there were few more skilled, as the 
doyen well knew, had been stumped that 
morning, and he with his monocle! 

“Between ourselves,’ said Sacarelli, ‘‘I 
think we will have no difficulty in coming 
to a satisfactory settlement. We pass 
through life but once, Centimeri. Come. 
Let us be friends! You have been abroad 
all summer,” he said, with a little ring in 
his voice that all but goaded the doyen to 
desperation. ‘‘ You have been gone so long! 
We can forget all our little differences and 
be friends now, eh?”’ 

“How much?’ Centimeri’s eyes were 
calm, but in his heart were daggers. 

“T must consult my principal.” 

“Oh, you have a principal, then?” 

“Yes. I have already paid her twenty 
thousand on account. She put her foot 
down—put it down on the twentieth, so to 
speak, ha! ha!—and would have the option 
counted into her hands—in gold, mind 
you!” 
“ee She?”’ 

Centimeri felt a draft and shuddered. 
Sacarelli nodded. Centimeri drew a long 
breath. 

‘She has a dimple in one cheek,”’ he said 
with conviction. 

“T am an old fellow,’”’ laughed Sacarelli 
at a happy recollection. ‘But I give you 
my word, I grow young again at the 
thought of that single dimple. It is unique, 
Centimeri! It is absolutely unique!” 

“How much?” insisted the desperate 
Centimeri. 

_Indeed, it was merely a question of how 
much. In the end Sacarelli consented to 
take two full shares in the syndicate, for 
his principal would require one and he the 
other. 

“And these forgeries will be destroyed? 
All delivered to us in hand, and the forger 
will cease to utter?’’ was Centimeri’s final 
condition. 

“She gives me her word,” said Sacarelli. 

This did not impress the doyen. 

“‘T give you mine,” said Sacarelli simply, 
and that ended the matter. 


Lindholm, a sculptor coming through the 
ruck into the stretch swiftly, had a little 
parlor exhibition at the gallery in the winter. 
Peppi, beaming, for the syndicate had done 
handsomely—and was not this beloved fel- 
low the cause of it all?—looked in the first 
morning, and in the act of greeting the big 
fellow his eye caught the profile of a bust. 
With a cry of surprise he approached it, 
staring. 

‘It was a woman’s head, a truly wonder- 
ful conception of femininity. 

“Who is it?’’ he demanded. 

Undoubtedly this was the enchanting 
creature of the one dimple, who one after- 
noon not a year gone by had begged him to 


I gave you my word,” | 
murmured Lindholm, gazing at the picture. | 
“T give youmy word now,” he cried, turning | 
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Sympathy and— 
Sauerkraut 


“Hello—Jean? Mabel. Why haven’t you 
been over?” 
* * eS * on 


“Ts that so? What’s the matter?” 
* * * * * 


“Oh, I’m so sorry. Both of you, eh?” 
** * * * * 


| “That’s just the way Harry felr—until he 


began eating sauerkraut.” 


“Yes, sauerkraut! Didn’t you ever—” 
“Well, I should say it is! Dr. Law told 
Harry to eat it. He says he’s put lots of his 
patients on it.” 

* * * * * 


“Well, he gave us a little booklet that tells 
all the things that doctors have found out 
about it. You’d be surprised.” 

* ** 2 * * 


“Oh, I should say we do! Why we both feel 
so well, and Harry sleeps so much better 
now.” 

* * * od * 
“Ts it?’ We’re awfully fond of it. And the 
children are just wild about it. We have it 
three times a week —in different ways, you 
know.” 

ok * * * * 
“You don’t? Why, there are lots of new 
recipes in the booklet, and they’re perfectly 
delicious!” 

* * * * * 


“Tl bring the booklet over tomorrow. 
Then you'll know all about it.” 


“Well, I hope so. Yes, I surely will. 
Goodbye.” 


This wholesome vegetable food has made many per- 
sons feel better, eat better, sleep better. It is not a 
medicine, but a natural cleanser which has a tendency 
to prevent the growth of harmful germs and to pro- 
mote natural functioning. The free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” tells in detail the remarkable 
truths which Science has found out about it. The 
booklet also contains many new tested recipes for 
preparing delicious dishes. If you are interested in 
health through rational diet, mail this coupon now. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 
You Want 
This 

Interesting 
Booklet— 


! 

The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-24 

| Cipde, Ohio 

| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,’”’ with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
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£ REG. TRADE MARK 3 


Wins World Contest 


at Paris! 


HEAD the Cablegram! It tells a remarkable story—a story that | 
3 should be of interest to every business executive and office worker. | 
Isn’t it significant that the Monroe won all prizes both for speed | 
and accuracy against all other machines entered? 

This signal victory together with the Grand Prize awarded the Monroe | 
at the recent International Exhibition of Inventions, held at Turin, Italy, 
unquestionably establishes the premier position of the Monroe throughout | 


the world. 


The contest at Paris was for accuracy and speed | 
in figure-work involving addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, the basic operations found in the 
business office of today. It recognized that no machine 
can be an all-round calculating and adding machine 
unless it handles all these operations with equal speed 
and facility. 


Monroe Features 
That Won 


cat 
**Locked Figure’’ 


Addition 


Produces a greater num- 
ber of accurate totals than 
any other method. 


The free, easy manner in which victory was won 
is a tribute to the remarkable versatility, simplic- 
ity and first-time accuracy of the Monroe. 


Anyone in your Office, after brief instruction, can 
turn out proven answers on the Monroe with amazing 
speed. 


Direct Subtraction 


The Monroe gives the 
fastest subtraction you 
will ever witness because 
it is a DIRECT OPERA- 
TION. 


Many thousands of concerns, big and little, are 
using the Monroe as a necessary part of their office staff. 
Isn’t there a suggestion here of how you can use the 
Monroe to advantage on your invoices, payrolls, cost 
figures, percentages, ledger accounts, etc.? 


Proven Answers 


A visible proof of every 
calculation the instant it 
is made. 


If you are now confronted with problems of in- 
ventory, why not invite the Monroe Man to demon- 
strate the Monroe Method of Figuring Inventory? He 
welcomes the opportunity to explain why this method 
and other Monroe ‘‘short cuts’”’ can lighten the task and 
result in great saving to you. 


Decimal Accuracy 


With Decimal Markers 
set for the work in hand, 
the answer is always 
CORRECTLY po:nted off. 


Speed 


Accurate Results with 
the first operation give the 
highest speed obtainable 
on any calculating or add- 
ing machine. 


Send for him today, or, at least, ask for further 
information about the Monroe. Use the coupon. 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the U. S. 
and Canada and throughout the World 


ot 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
; Woolworth Building, New York 
(Check items desired—no obligation involved) 
[at Send the Monroe man to demonstrate the 
features of the machine that won such honors 

at Paris and Turin. 
a) Send the Monroe man to explain the Monroe 


Individual’s Name wire 


Firm Name 


Method of Figuring Inventory. 
a Send folder, ‘‘The Monroe Takes All the Hard 


Work Out of Figures”’. Address 
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do himself more than proud for his father. 
Well, he had done so. 

Lindholm tapped his forehead. He got 
it out of his head, he said. 

“But you must have seen her, known 
her!’? protested Peppi. “Think! Think! 
Think!” 

Lindholm thought. “Ah, wait! Oh, it is 
gone! No, I have it!’ The viking held up 
a finger. “Marvelous child, behold! She 
is the angel of our good fortunes.” He 
bowed to the bust. ‘‘Do you recollect the 
afternoon you first called on me? Yes? 
Well, the day before that, she called on 
me; she said she was a model. I was paint- 
ing, that day; it was the Sedimentary 
Light. I remember very well, for she said, 
in confidence, that the old smug —— Excuse 
me! She informed me that your father was 
away, and you were home alone. Marvel- 
ous infant! To think I have carried her 
image in my brain all this time, not know- 
ing why!”’ 

Among other visitors at the gallery dur- 
ing the Lindholm exhibition was Deputy 
Parr, of police, famous man hunter, in com- 
pany with his friend Oliver Armiston, the 
extinct author, who occasionally read riddles 
in Parr’s criminal index. Parr affected an 
interest in art because he had a feeling that 


ON AND OFF-HOW TO B 
EAT OR 


‘January 


Centimeri’s place sooner or lat 
blow up and he would be call 
charge. 
“That is Sophie Lang!”’ said F 
ping suddenly in front of the b 
pi’s inspiration. The deputy was 
to a notorious confidence woma’ 
for her evasions. ‘‘Isn’t it, Oliv’ 
Armiston knew Sophie; he | 
face to face with her. He gazed ai 
nodding; it was Sophie to the lif 
her superb challenge to Fate. — 
“That’s probably as close as I’ 
to her,’’ laughed Parr. ‘Cur 
added, ‘“‘but my man Pelts to 
thought he saw her coming out 
meri’s one day last winter. Itw 
all but her eyes. They were to 
don’t suppose even Sophie could ¢ 
color of her eyes.” 4 
“Lemon juice will do it. Pour 
eyes. It hurts, yes! But it does’ 
said Oliver. “That was the disgui 
by a famous Tibetan explorer | 
Lhasa.”’ ; 
Lindholm refused to sell the bi 
meri intervened, promising Par 
But the copy never arrived. 
said there had been a tragic ae 
explaining just what. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


of magnesia, purging himself of the little 
poisons which love to convene in the in- 
ternal organs of an inactive man. He lim- 
bers up his muscles by taking a brisk 
walk, interspersed with easy jogging, of sev- 
eral miles; and this first day or two he 
does not work longer than fifteen or twenty 
minutes in his gymnasium. He takes it 
easy, too; a little bag punching, rope 
skipping, shadow boxing, and a pull at the 
elastic exercisers complete his work. 

Thus for several days; and now his re- 
luctant muscles are beginning to enter into 
the spirit of the thing, to limber up and 
respond willingly to the call. The ogre hides 
his chagrined face and hurries away to the 
fat men who enter into the thing with the 
proper spirit and put in over an hour of 
strenuous work the very first day. 

Now the second ingredient of the formula, 
routine, is added. Up at 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, to bed at 9:30 at night; and every 
intervening minute allotted its share of the 
task. The day’s program is something 
like this: 

Several cups of hot water upon rising. 

A brisk walk of about a mile. 

Breakfast. 

A brief rest. 

A five or six mile jog—which is termed road 
work. 

Rubdown; particular attention being paid to 
the lower limbs. 

Luncheon. 

Another digestive period of rest. 

Workout in the gymnasium, including boxing 
with sparring partners. 

Shower and vigorous rubdown. 

An undisturbed hour of recumbent relaxation, 
preferably in a darkened room. 

Dinner. 

A few recreational hours before bedtime. 


Melting Out the Fat 


By the end of the first week all the re- 
maining ingredients of the formula must be 
added, especially confidence. Johnny has 
not lost much weight this first week, and 
theinevitable discouragement of that period, 
which, it seems, no amount of experience 
can entirely evade, settles upon him. But 
he realizes that although he has decreased 
his weight very little he has prepared his 
body for the accomplishment of that end. 
He remembers, perhaps, having seen an old 
building being torn down. The wrecking 
crew didn’t raze it in a moment by a blast 
of dynamite. Their object, to be sure, was 
to reduce that building, but they wanted to 
retain all the bricks and beams and stone, so 
that they might build anew and better. So 
the demolishment of the structure was slow 
at the start, scarcely perceptible, indeed, to 
the passer-by, for the crew was working 
inside, supporting the walls so that they 
wouldn’t crumble too soon, loosening the 
plaster and mortar to enable them to get at 
the brick and stone later on. 

Something like that was happening in- 
side of Johnny Smith. His muscles were 
toughening, even though they were becom- 
ing more elastic; which was the propping 


a 
of the walls. And the fat cells ¢ 
were beginning to break up; whi 
loosening of the plaster and mo 
the most valued and indispensak 
of his wrecking crew was fever! 

Now we have come to regard 
formidable enemy, the forerunt 
more formidable enemies to follo| 
most cases that is whatitis. But! 
in his war on fourteen superfluo! 
fever is a welcome ally; and @ 
fever acts in a different way fro i! 
just as do most people we knoy 
has invited fever to aid him by] 
body in a constant turmoil ¢ 
which’ generates heat. If you 
dropped a forkful of lard in a hot 
and watched the result you will 
that heat in Johnny’s body is d 
fat cells. And you will also rem) 
although the lard was melted) 
process didn’t hurt the pan. 
although Johnny reduced his ¥ 
little during the first week of hj 
he has limbered up his muscles 
ated a needful heat, an internal 
he enters upon. the second i 
vigorously. 


The Worst of it Ou 


The past week has not been 
period, and the weeks that loor 
not promise anything much bri 
at least he is leaving behind | 
pleasant traveling companions 
accompanied him up to this } 
soles of his feet became sore | 


.from his road work, but he 1 


enemy by applying alcohol and: 
other night painting the tender 
diluted iodine. The dull head: 
accompanies all fevers, whether 
inimical, is just beginning to we 
soreness of his hands, due to pi 
heavy sand-stuffed leather d 
bags; the complaining joints 
shoulder or knee—all these ( 
and discomforting factors hav 
to annoy him during the first t 
and now they are being left be 
The second and third week 
begins more hopefully and Y 
confidence, are not altered in 
cept that the periods of work a’ 
lengthened and those of daytir 
sequently shortened; and the’ 
cuted with increasing vim an 
intervals during his six-mile Jog 
ings he breaks into a fast sprul 
dred yards, then resumes his m 
pace. His lungs are beginning 
gratefully to this daily saturatic 
fresh air which washes them m 
est fold, and his heart is manni! 
pumps vigorously and unprotest} 
is every evidence of labored br! 
unbecoming palpitation; for : 
careful not to tax the lungs or 
they were ready and willing to} 
(Continued on Page 
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Aluminum 
tys Best 


2 insistence on better 
‘ware becomes more 
whe popularity of 
whe Finest Aluminum, 
igrows. 


ad more women see 
ed the utility of alu- 
il culinary purposes, 
the complete Mirro 
, aids to economy and 
in the kitchen. 


ears of usefulness in 
hick metal of Mirro 
rere is ready cleanli- 
- hard, polished ‘sur- 

not least, there is 
which the eye rests 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

In his gymnasium work, too, his im- 
provement is very manifest. He punches 
the bag and dummy with greater speed, 
accuracy and power; he cuts loose with his 
sparring partners, thus making it necessary 
for his manager to find new men to take 
the places of those who found the going too 
rough and deserted the camp. And so he 
comes to the end of the third week, the 
three-quarter mark, but actually the peak 
of his training; for even as he has gradually 
increased his daily work up to this point, so 
must he gradually decrease it henceforth. 

On the morning of the twenty-second 
day Johnny weighs one hundred and thirty- 
eight and one-half pounds. In three weeks 
he has taken off ten and one-half pounds, 
and in the remaining seven days of his al- 
lotted training period he must shed three 
and one-half pounds more. This task does 
not worry him, however, for he realizes that 
the greater part of the vanished weight was 
lost in the third week. During the first 
week he lost perhaps one pound; during the 
second, two and one-half pounds; during 
the third, one pound each day. 

Before we follow him into the fourth and 
last week let us tarry awhile to discuss cer- 
tain important matters which have been 
left unmentioned. You have wondered, no 
doubt, what Battling Johnny Smith has 
been eating, or, more probably, from the 
layman’s point of view, what he has not 
been eating during the past three weeks. 
Johnny’s trainer, in close conspiracy with 
Johnny’s cook, knows that effective results 
lie not so much in what a man denies him- 
self as in what he eats. 

The taboo list is brief and rather obvious. 
Speaking generally, its items are sugars, 
starches and fats; more specifically, such 
foods as candies, cakes, pastries, potatoes, 
fatty meats, white bread, cream; and milk 
and butter, excepting in very small quanti- 
ties. 

But what Johnny does eat is of even 
greater importance. Starvation can have 
no place in his life, for he needs strength 
and vitality, and they are never the com- 
panions of undernourishment. 


The Matter of Diet 


For breakfast, then, he is given some 
fresh fruit or stewed fruit prepared without 
sugar, boiled eggs, toast thinly spread with 
butter, and coffee or tea. A wheat or bran 
cereal is permissible, served with only 
enough skimmed milk to make it palatable. 

His luncheon consists of a broth, clam or 
chicken, or a thin vegetable soup, a lamb 
chop or a slice of roast beef or roast lamb, 
some fresh vegetables, coffee or tea. 

His dinner varies little in substance from 
his luncheon, though it is served in slightly 
greater quantity. A preference is always 
given to the oily—not fatty—meats, such 
as lamb, mutton and duck. The natural 
oils in these meats serve as an excellent 
intestinal lubricant, aiding in the necessary 
function of elimination. Obviously if fat 
is included in the taboo list his food is pre- 
pared by roasting, broiling or stewing, 
never by frying; and it is never highly 
seasoned. To his evening menu is usually 
added a salad, made up of sliced tomato 
and lettuce or water cress or one of the 
similar opiate herbs. 

Johnny, you must have perceived, is fed 
well, even if wisely; and though he must 
forgo that éclair, dilated with its filling of 
whipped cream, the French bonbons and 
chocolates, the old-fashioned high apple 
pie, well sweetened and with crisply larded 
crusts, the three-layer shortcake oozing its 
whipped cream and generously topped with 
it, like Fuji-yama in its snow blanket—even 
this self-denial is scarcely pitiable. 

Stay your hand a moment, dear reader, 
and reach not for that candy box! The 
tasty, tempting flavor of the foregoing 
paragraph will be soon forgotten as you 
read on. Recall to mind that Battling 
Johnny Smith is removing fourteen super- 
fluous pounds from his body, that ten and 
one-half pounds have already vanished, and 
that three and one-half more will disappear 
within another week. 

During the first three weeks he has been 
drinking large quantities of water, as much 
as a gallon or a gallon and a half a day. 
This is the tribute he is paying to the fever 
that is his ally. It placates this fever and 
keeps it friendly; keeps it down where it 
belongs, fighting the fat cells. It is this 
water drinking which prevents Johnny 
from losing weight too quickly, a process 
which would be strength sapping in its 
results. All during the second week, while 
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taking his exercise, whether road work or 
work in the gymnasium, he has worn gar- 
ments designed to prevent the generated 
heat from escaping from his body. The 
ideal material for the purpose is rubber, 
which is itself heat generative. Rubber 
trunks, a neckband, a wide strip of rubber 
wrapped several times around his body, and 
over it his heavy sweater. When he returns 
thus from his six-mile jog, he is dripping 
and drenched with perspirat*‘on—no, sweat; 
“a good, honest sweat,” as Philadelphia 
Jack O’Brien termed it. 

“But why do you call it a good, honest 
sweat?’’ I asked him. 

“For this reason,”’ he explained. “There 
is a lot of difference between ‘perspire’ and 
‘sweat,’ aside from a mere nicety of expres- 
sion. You can sit in a warm room and per- 
spire. You can perspire if you put a big 
stack of blue chips in the pot on a bluff and 
then see that the man who drew one card is 
equaling your stack and raising another. 
If the chips are worth enough you can even 
sweat during this operation. Some people 
perspire when they get their morning mail 
on the first of the month. But you’ve got 
to do some hard physical work to bring 
forth a good honest sweat. And mixed up 
with a good honest sweat is fat.”’ 

For that reason our Battling Johnny 
Smith induces many good honest sweats, 
and in these escaping floods are swept away 
the undesirable inhabitants of the disinte- 
grated fat cells. During the third week he 
actually loses three pounds each day, but 
two pounds return to him as he satiates his 
thirst, so his reduction for the week is only 
seven pounds. It is this constant process of 
tearing down and partially rebuilding which 
retains his strength and vitality even as he 
loses weight. 

During the last remaining week of his 
training he gradually decreases the amount 
of liquid he drinks. In fact, at the begin- 
ning of the third week his thirst has les- 
sened, so satiated with water has his body 
become. He has captured that fever heat, 
and in the dynamo of physical perfection 
has converted it into a current of energy 
and power. He need not cater to the fever 
now; it is his captive. 

The daily routine continues, modified by 
degrees. So brimming with unleashed 
power is he that he must be constantly 
held in check by his watchful trainer. He 
would box twenty rounds, with a fresh 
partner each two rounds, if he were per- 
mitted. With a few blows he can tear the 
punching bag from its swivel. He can jog 
and sprint and jog and sprint, mile after 
mile without tiring. He has almost reached 
the coveted goal—the fighting edge. 

His trainer watches him closely now, re- 
straining him. That bottled-up energy will 
be needed, every ampere or calorie of it, on 
the evening of the championship battle; 
too much of it must not be allowed to es- 
cape, nor yet too little of it. Thus a fighter 
is said to go stale, and his justifiable alibi 
for defeat is that he left his fight in the 
gymnasium. 


The Drying-Out Process 


Gradually, then, his work is lightened, 
his drinking of all liquids curtailed. About 
thirty-six hours before the time of weighing 
in for the fight, the drying-out process is 
begun. During these hours he practically 
refrains from drinking altogether, taking 
only enough to moisten his mouth and 
throat; he gargles, he takes a few spoonfuls 
of tea with his meals as an aid to mastica- 
tion. And during this period of unmitigated 
internal heat the remaining superfluous fat 
melts and dries up within his parched body. 

When, at two o’clock in the afternoon on 
the day of the fight, he is weighed before 
the officials the scale beam balances at one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds. He has 
made the weight, and with a pound to 
spare! 

Jubilantly Battling Johnny Smith leaves 
the commission office and hurries to a place 
near by where food is waiting for him. He 
eats alamb chop, a vegetable and toast, and 
drinks a cup of weak tea. 

Until six o’clock he rests, then partakes 
sparingly of dinner, a repetition perhaps of 
his luncheon. 

At ten o’clock that night he enters the 
ring where he will defend his championship. 
Let the starting gong sound when it will; 
for Champion Johnny Smith is ready to 
endure the supreme test of physical condi- 
tion. When he stands up and waves his 
gloved hands aloft in acknowledgment of 
the cheers that greet his name, his body 
stands out in alto-relievo from the dark 
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background of his robe—white, lithe, rip- 
pling with muscles that are pliant and free 
of fat. His chest is broad and full, housing 
a pair of lungs which have been pampered 
with the pure fresh air that all lungs crave. 
His waist is slim and layered with tough 
sinews. His limbs are straight and supple. 
And when he has won his battle, after fif- 
teen rounds of furious fighting, he has 
proved that in this case, at least, appear- 
ances were not deceitful. He is as near to 
physical perfection as a man may ap- 
proach. 

In the foregoing detailed account of a 
fighter’s training I may have omitted sev- 
eral tricks of the trade followed by one or 
another pugilist. Each man has his pet 
liking or abhorrence, and considers it vital. 
For example, Jack Dempsey avoids the 
shower during training, obtaining cleanli- 
ness by means of a sponge bath. He claims 
that too much water—externally—ener- 
vates him. Some fighters reduce their 
weight by so much that a drying out of 
twenty-four hours is sufficient; others allot 
forty-eight hours to the process. Some 
may remind me that I failed to find a place 
for the apple a day which, even among lay- 
men, is supposed to keep the doctor away. 
But if my omissions have been many, they 
will agree, I believe, that what I have in- 
cluded are the real essentials of the work. My 
endeavor has been to strike an average. 


Why People Fail 


It is to be remembered that the fighter’s 
object in training is not merely to reduce 
his weight by so many pounds but to put 
himself in the best possible physical condi- 
tion; and when any man is in the best 
physical condition he is at his normal 
weight. Therefore the man who is over- 
weight should not set out to reduce his un- 
comfortable and unbecoming poundage 
with only the single purpose of reduction. 
Nor should the man who is underweight 
strive only to become stouter. Because 
these men attach importance only to the 
ounce and the pound, their grievous testi- 
mony is what it is—sad epitaphs in a 
graveyard of buried hopes. Instead of 
starving themselves to get thin or literally 
stuffing themselves to get fat, as the case 
may be, they should make up their minds to 
better themselves physically, to strengthen 
their bodies; and I use the word “‘bodies”’ 
to designate not only their muscles and 
sinews but their various internal organs as 
well. Too many men believe that they are 
in excellent physical condition, despite 
their obesity, because they happen to pos- 
sess rather powerful arms and legs. I know 
a corpulent gentleman who can lift several 
hundred pounds without effort, but he 
cannot digest a frankfurter without being 
acutely conscious of the process. 

The reason men fail in their efforts to 
gain or lose weight is that they do not com- 
bine enough discretion with their worthy 
determination. And they choose the wrong 
road because, in the very first place, they 
set up the wrong goal. Good health, a 
strong sound body! Set out after that and 
you need not worry about weight; if you 
are too fat you will reduce; if you are too 
thin you will grow plumper. 

If Jack Spratt, who would eat no fat, and 
his wife, who would eat no lean, had de- 
cided to gain weight and reduce, respec- 
tively; and thereafter if Mr. Spratt had 
gobbled up all the fatty foods obtainable, 
and Mrs. Spratt had endeavored to subsist 
by eating only the skimmed gravy; if they 
had followed such a method do you think 
they would have obtained their hearts’ de- 
sire? Nota bit of it; they would have got- 
ten sick! 

However, if both Mr. and Mrs. Spratt had 
gone about the matter in practically the 
same way—a sensible, healthful diet and 
sensible, healthful exercise, then he would 
have gained weight and she would have 
lost it; and thereafter they could not only 
have licked the platter clean but they could 
have done so without having recourse to 
bicarbonate of soda. 

Since Mr. Spratt and his wife are repre- 
sentative of ordinary individuals—that is, 
nonprofessional athletes—who are under- 
weight and overweight, let us elaborate 
their cases in order to see how the princi- 
ples of Battling Johnny Smith’s training 
may be applied to their own. 

It is impossible—or at least highly im- 
practicable—for them to devote their time 
entirely to the quest of physical condition. 
Of course Mr. Spratt, like any other business 
man, will at first declare that he is so fright- 
fully rushed all the time that he hasn’t a 
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much. In reply to that I am going to ven- 
ture into the immodest realms of auto- 
biography. You may consider Battling 


Johnny Smith and Mr. and Mrs. Spratt: 


wholly fictitious characters; but I am not. 

I started out in life with the slight 
physical handicap of infantile paralysis. 
I was stricken suddenly with that disagree- 
able affliction when I was four years old, 
and I spent my early childhood wondering 
how it must feel to walk around on two legs, 
as almost everyone was doing. I wanted to 
walk more than I wanted anything else in 
the world. I did not know then that 
twenty-five years later walking would be 
considered as antiquated, even as ridicu- 
lous, as the frilly, lacy velvet blouses I used 
to wear. So I wanted to walk. 

My parents saw to it that [had practically 
everything else I wanted and they were do- 
ing all that lay within their power to grant 
me my desire to walk. The doctors they 
brought to me plied me with massages, 
electrical and manual; and after many 
months a semblance of life slowly returned 
to me, particularly to the upper part of my 
body. Later, with the aid of braces and 
canes, I was able to perambulate after a 
fashion, though the fashion was not a la 
mode. It is rather difficult for sixty pounds 
of boy to negotiate the hundred-yard dash 
with his lower limbs incased in about thirty 
pounds of iron, steel and leather strappings. 
But if it wasn’t exactly walking, it was at 
least getting from one given point to an- 
other giyen point on my own two legs; and 
that was enough to make anyone happy in 
those days before the automotive era. 

Yet, being a somewhat spoilt child and 
used to having my own way, I wasn’t quite 
satisfied. Give me an ell and I wanted a 
mile; that’s the kind of unreasonable young- 
ster lwas. I wasn’t content with hobbling 
from one end of the room to the other. No, 
indeed! Nothing would satisfy me but 
that I should be able to hobble all the way 
to the corner and back. 

The funny part of it is, that after I tried 
it again and again I was able to get to the 
corner and back! It seemed that the more 
often I hobbled to the corner and back the 
less difficulty I had in traversing the dis- 
tance. And the more I hobbled the stronger 
I became. After a while I took those two 
indispensable canes with rubber caps on the 
tips and made an Indian rifle out of one of 
them and a sword out of the other; and 
after that I was able to hobble to the corner 
and back with the gun on my shoulder and 
the sword at my belt, and only my support- 
ing irons to aid me on the march. 

The greatest fear of my elders was that 
I should overdo it. A little crippled boy 
really has no right to play tag and hide- 
and-seek with normal children, especially 
when he falls on his face every time he tries 
to run. But again the phenomenon oc- 
curred. Pretty soon I didn’t fall down 
when I tried to run, and although I was no 
Charlie Paddock, I did manage to locomote 
in a manner which might be termed running. 
If I couldn’t keep pace with the gang when 
they ran to the corner, I was always pretty 
sure of meeting them coming back. 


By Jim: Smiley 


Reading the snow is profitable in that 
way and in many other ways. I can never 
cross a track, no matter how old, without 
looking along it, because trails printed in 
the snow contain all the winter information 
to be had in the woods. Even in the spring, 
when the snow is melting by day and freez- 
ing at night, tracks made weeks, months, 
the early winter before, are there to be 
read—in raised print, which a blind man 
might readily follow. The paws pack the 
snow, making forms of ice that resist wind 
and sunshine, while all around the loose 
flakes melt, and thus we have the spring 
tracks of autumn wanderings. 

One time in early March I came down 
the ridge south of Indian River. A hard 
crust was on the shady north side of the 
ridge, so I tramped there to save snowshoe 
clogging. On the sunny slope the snow was 
soft and clinging, loading my webs and 
bows if I walked in it, besides allowing me 
to sink into the deeps, whether of fallen 
tree tops, ferns, briers or just honeycombed 
snow. 
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Now all this time I wasn’t doing anything 
that isn’t done by every boy and girl born 
into this vale of laughter. I was spending 
as much of my time as possible in play— 
play which is called exercise by grown-ups. 
The difference between me and the normal 
child was that the normal child, denied a 
true basis of comparison, was unable to 
perceive the significance of his exercise, 
while I began to realize that the more I ran 
about and used what muscles I possessed, 
the nearer I approached the coveted condi- 
tion of other children. Once I realized that 
I set about my exercises in earnest. 

I was then about fourteen or fifteen. In 
a third-floor room of our house I put up a 
trapeze and a set of iron rings, and from 
time to time there were added to my gym- 
nasium elastic exercisers, dumb-bells and a 
punching bag. I worked hard and conscien- 
tiously in that little gymnasium, and I do 
believe that if my infantile paralysis were 
tangible you would be able to find it today 
in that room, hiding away in its defeat; 
because that is where I left it. 


Not Bad Fun 


With every passing day I felt the life and 
strength returning to my body and to my 
legs. I could almost watch the muscles 
growing. The upper part of my body de- 
rived the most benefit, for certain muscles 
in my limbs, below the knees, were dead; 
and even exercise cannot revive the dead. 
But what leg muscles remained alive also 
grew stronger—gradually grew stronger 
until, when I was about seventeen or 
eighteen, I was able to put aside my braces 
forever. 

That’s about all there is to that. Today 
I am in what might be considered good 
physical condition. My daily workout is 
an integral part of my life. I can smile 
when I recall that little boy who longed to 
walk to the corner and back. Today a 
five-mile walk is merely a limbering-up pre- 
liminary to gymnasium work, a few games 
of handball and several rounds of boxing. 
Indeed, the other day I spent six minutes 
in the ring with Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 
himself! Incidentally, modesty forbids me 
to mention the result of that furious bout, 
and, also, I am too indebted to Jack for his 
assistance in my training during the past 
few years. But I could say this much, that 
since Jack O’Brien was, at the time of our 
battle, the retired light-heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world, I am now entitled to that 
title. But I want to put particular stress 
on the “‘retired,’’ lest I receive any em- 
barrassing challenges! 

Now do you want to reduce? Do you 
want to increase your weight? Would you 
like to appropriate some of the pep that is 
yours if you want it if you are willing to 
work a little for it? Really, it isn’t so very 
difficult, and it’s lots of fun when you get 
started. 


Now then! Body erect; feet together; 


touch the floor with your finger tips. One— 
two—three—four! 

Go to it, ladies and gentlemen—and 
more power to you! 
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I saw where a bear had come over the 
ridge. His tracks were six or seven inches 
long, and they stood three inches above the 
snow crust. They had been made the previ- 
ous early winter, probably after the first 


two-foot fall of snow. A bear’s tracks are | 


flat-footed, full of dignity, and make high- 
grade reading. In one place he walked in a 
short half circle, out on a rocky shelf or 
bench. He backed out and went down 
into a hollow, circling a birch top. Then he 
climbed up on the ridge and went over on 
the south, soft side. 


Nevertheless, I fol- | 


lowed despite the hard walking. Good read- | 


ing is lots of it hard! He was looking for a 
hibernating nest, I knew. 

He started down grade, entering a clump 
of second-growth hemlocks, but he soon 
returned out in his tracks. He struck west- 
ward, climbed the ridge again, and the 
tracks had all disappeared for fifty feet or 
so in bare, knoll-top ground. Beyond I read 
along for a mile, as he visited every tree 
that had fallen, working into all the thick 
brush and wallowing under the tall slender 
spruce in heavy-growth knolls. 

Thus he led me within half a mile of one 
of my trap-line camps, and circled back 
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from my blazed trap-line trail, having ap- 
proached within thirty yards of it. He 
turned back in a sharp V angle. There my 
own raised prints stood in the vanishing 


| snow. 


| by their tracks. 


Had I seen that track in the early win- 
ter I should have suspected something. 

I followed the tracks two miles, after 
hanging up my pack basket by my trail. 
I made considerable noise, crackling the 
snow crust in the heavy evergreen timber, 
and as I climbed up over a green-timber 
ridge point I saw a bursting up of snow and 
of black dead leaves probably twenty rods 
down the south slope, on my right. I threw 
my thirty-thirty to aim into the center of 
the convulsion, and shot as a black bear 
emerged. He had slept there all winter and 
had had some difficulty in clawing and 
breaking his way out from under the big 
balsam top where he had made his nest of 
leaves, sticks and boughs. Snow had buried 
him. Warmth of his fat body had arched him 
under a dome of ice, and I found in the 


“a broken-out chunks a hole or tube, nearly 


half an inch in diameter, convoluted by the 
coming and going of his slow, almost im- 
perceptible breath. The bear, half awake, 
had messed around feebly, trying to break 
out; my approach alarmed him, but he 
made his breakaway too late. 

Old John McIntosh one time found a 
bear frozen in, and killed it with his ax as 
the animal roared angrily to attack him. 
Spring bears are hungry, bad tempered and 
dangerous, especially when they are guard- 
ing their young. 

No two animals walk, run or wander ex- 
actly alike. In my trapping country I soon 
notice differences that identify individuals 
I have followed mink 
and otter many miles. Fisher, or pekan, 
are about the most entertaining snow writ- 
ers there are. Deer leave in every hundred 
yards some indication of their state of mind. 
Of all reading that displays timidity, the 


| snowshoe rabbit shows the most constantly 


fearful frame of mind. The porcupine’s 


| crooked, careless, sunken trench in the snow 
is the most reckless in its stupidity. 


The Swashbuckling Pekan 


If I know my trapping country’s furs— 


| whether mink, marten, fox, pekan, ermine, 


| or whatever—are numerous, I have only 


just begun to discover the volumes of the 
forest library. When I start off on a pekan 
track I know I am in for a chapter or two 
of swashbuckling, hard-fighting, impatient 
and indignant life history. 

One time I found a pekan track in the old 
chopping at the east end of South Lake. I 
was surprised! This animal belonged fifteen 
miles away, over toward Panther Moun- 
tain. I knew him because at every jump he 
made he laid his tail in the snow, first on 
one side, then on the other. He was so full 
of energy, eagerness and vitality that he 


| clawed into the snow with his nails, taking 


hold of it, leaving squeezed-up icy pellets 
where his paws landed. I hung my pack on 
a tree and started to investigate. 

He wasn’t hunting food. Hedidn’t gointo 
brush heaps, nor circle hollow logs, and he 
crossed rabbit, squirrel and even partridge 
tracks without stopping to follow them a 
yard. He turned into a mink track for a 
few rods, and then swung off down into 
Black River. He was heading nearly west 
and in the snow on the river ice he ran into 
the track of an otter. Instantly he turned 
and ran three or four jumps on the otter’s 
slide till he came to paw prints, and then 
turned to run the other way, following the 
| otter down the river. 

The pekan was now in a terrific mood. 
| He sprang with such vigor that his claws 
slipped back two or three inches on the loose 
snow over the rough ice. He must have 
raced at two or three times his previous 
impatient pace. I knew that the spirit of 
the trail changed, and I .quickened my own 
gait, though I was ten or twelve hours be- 
hind. 

The pekan overtook the otter a mile 


| downstream, near the old Syphert & Har- 


rig or Gallegher chopping. The pekan cut 
across a bend in the otter’s tracks and, as 
he charged, the otter turned and faced him. 
I have seen many a snow tale of tragedy, 
but never anything like the savage ferocity 
of the two great Adirondack representatives 
of the weasel tribe, as they tumbled, claw- 
ing and biting, off down the river ice. 

The pekan could bite the otter, but 
otter skin lies tough and, in a measure, loose 
on its heavy frame. The otter had plenty of 
desperate spirit of his own, but nowhere 
near matching that of the pekan. I looked 
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down the river slope, and in places they 
rolled and left the prints of their hard skulls 
in the snow. They threw spatters of crim- 
son ten and twelve feet in showers in the 
white snow. They broke apart and, racing 
in short bows, crashed squirming together, 
biting and clawing in. There would be the 
deep dig of a hind leg scraping to the ice; 
then a foreleg thrust to brace against being 
toppled over. In one place I found where 
the otter had been thrown, partly jumping 
five or six feet over the snow, and the pekan 
plowed after him, and nailed him when the 
otter struck again. 

And thus they came down to a steaming 
hole in the rifts of Black River. The black 
water boiled up into the open air for a space 
of a foot in length and five or six inches in 
width. The otter had come out of this hole 
two or three times during the winter, as I 
had noticed, but the water was too deep, 
the ice too treacherous for me to set a trap 
there. The otter was heading for the hole, 
and the fighters clinched a dozen times in 
the last hundred yards. Finally the otter 
made a rush and, clawing into the clear 
ice, plunged into the hole, leaving hair and 
blood as he dragged under. The pekan 
fought, pulled and clawed, trying to hold 
his victim, but the otter pulled under, and 
the pekan jerked back and crawled out of 
the water. He walked around and around 
the hole a dozen times, dripping pink water, 
and then started up off the river ice 
and, making short tired jumps in the snow, 
headed for home, where he belonged, some 
fifteen miles distant! 

And five days later I found his tracks in 
his usual runway beyond Jones Lake, 
through Panther Mountain Gap, and down 
toward the West Canada ridges. I never 
caught either him or the otter, so I do not 
know how much they damaged each other’s 
hides, but the otter came through on Black 
River, the same as usual, the following 
winter—and easily escaped my best efforts. 
I shall always believe that fighting scoun- 
drel pekan just went looking for a fight, and 
rejoiced in finding such a good one! 

Pekans, mink, ermine and otter—all 
weasel-tribe animals—have regular run- 
ways, but marten, skunks and, generally, at 
least, weasels do not have long runways. 
Curiously, it seems to me, the trail runners 
make a fourteen-day circuit, as a rule, and 
I think a pekan’s runway must often make 
a circuit, as he travels, of at least one hun- 
dred and forty miles. Deep soft snows 
make going hard, which delays the runners 
a day or two, and hard crust, like a floor, will 
cause them to cover the distances in less 
time by a day or two. 

A pekan’s trail crosses every kind of terri- 
tory, from old burnings to green virgin tim- 
ber on high mountains. I have watched a 
pekan’s runway winter after winter for six, 
and even seven, years, while the animal 
grew heavy and strong in spite of my 
best efforts to fool him. When the beech- 
nuts are thick pekans will leave their run- 
way to go into open hardwood to hunt 
squirrels, mice, chipmunks, rabbits and 
grouse, which congregate in the good feed- 
ing. And when the pekan comes charging 
in, the red fox and other animals go into 
flight. I have had pekan take poison pills 
meant for foxes, and bury them in the 
snow—I don’t know why. I’ve poisoned 
pekan by dosing half a red squirrel, bluejay 
or even a fish with strychnine; and of all 
ferocious tragedies written in the snow, the 
dying anguish of a poisoned pekan is most 
terrible, while that of a bird dog is most 
pathetic. 


Individual Differences 


I have seen where a fox picked up the 
treacherous titbit and went on. Suddenly 
the animal stopped short in surprise, spring- 
ing to one side as though a shot had been 
fired at him. Then he leaped straight away 
at top speed in the effort to leave his agony 
behind. He began to tumble end over end. 
He raced in a circle and turned down a long 
grade toward a brook with open pools. 
There I found him, with his head clear 
under water, dead but still warm. 

Many animals like to run under the 
loose, fluffy new-fallen snow. The squirrels 
are in and out of it; the mink, marten and 
ermine go under and over, diving deep. 
I have seen where an ermine went through 
a drift ten feet deep for fifty yards, proba- 
bly circling close to the ground, looking for 
mice, moles and shrews. Occasionally a 
pekan will dive under and emerge a few 
yards distant, usually traversing a fallen 
tree top on the way. Mink regularly have 
tunnels along and under overhanging banks, 
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Jen knew what it was that called the pair 


seaward. The bald eagles of the Low Coun- 
try sea islands live almost entirely on fish, 
but very seldom do their own fishing. In 
summer and early fall they rely mainly 
upon their unwilling but highly efficient 
servants, the ospreys, and when the cool 
weather comes and the ospreys migrate 
southward the eagles spend much of their 
time searching the ocean waters for catfish 
carcasses floating on the surface. At that 
season the catfish forsake the creeks and in- 
lets for the deeper waters offshore; and the 
dolphins and big fish which prey on them 
there bite them cleanly in half and swallow 
the rear part only, rejecting the forward 
part because the catfish’s dorsal and pec- 
toral fins are armed with sharp stiff spines. 
The far-ranging eagles search the sea for 
these rejected catfish halves and pick them 
to pieces as food for themselves and their 


| young. 


The marshman grinned again with a 
gleam of white teeth upon seeing the king 
and his mate start out over the ocean on 
what would probably be a long hunt. It 
suited his purpose admirably that they 
should absent themselves for a while, for it 
might take him some time to find the nest. 
As a matter of fact it took him longer than 
he had expected; for in those dense jungle- 
like woods of palmetto, pine and gnarled 
stunted live oak, where impenetrable thick- 
ets of cassena often barred his way, and 
long narrow reed-bordered lagoons of still, 
wine-colored water compelled him to make 
long and laborious detours, his progress was 
necessarily slow. For another reason also 
he picked his steps with great care. He had 
in unusual degree the deadly fear of snakes 
of all kinds, which as a rule is so strong in 
even the most experienced woodsmen, and 
he knew that in many of the barrier-island 
jungles the venomous cottonmouth mocca- 
sin abounded. Jen was as much a woods- 
man as he was a marshman and beach 
comber; but, except in winter, when he 
sometimes trapped raccoons on another 
barrier island nearer his home, he kept out 


| of these seaside jungles, which, with their 


semitropical vegetation and their vast sum- 
mer populations of stinging and biting in- 
sects, were utterly unlike the beautiful 


| forests of the Low Country mainland. 


There were few insects to bother him, 
now that the cool weather had come. Per- 
haps because he was careful to give warning 
of his approach, he saw no moccasins or any 
other wild things, except one dark-gray 
white-nosed fox squirrel, which peered 
down at him from a pine top, and three tall 
long-legged black-and-white wood ibises, as 


| big as geese, standing motionless at the 


edge of a small stagnant jungle pool—be- 
lated stragglers from the great ibis flocks 
which had sailed away to the southward as 
summer merged into fall. None of these in- 
terested Jen. His eyes shifted from the lush 
weeds and grasses and fallen palmetto fronds 
at his feet where hidden danger might lurk, 


| to the tops of the pines towering above the 


lower growth; and finally he saw the nest, 
a bulky castle of sticks, seven feet or more 
in diameter, fixed some seventy feet above 
the ground in the crotch of a pine standing 
almost in the center of a small circular 
opening in the jungle. 

He made his way to the base of the tree, 
which was rather slender in proportion to 
its height, studied its trunk and the ar- 
rangement of its branches just below the 
nest, and grinned his satisfaction. No in- 
superable difficulties stood in the way of 
his scheme, and he noted with approval, 
too, that the eagles had evidently com- 
pleted their annual repairs to the nest in 
preparation for the laying of the two big 
white eggs, an event which in the Low 
Country generally takes place in November. 

So far so good. Searching the circle of 
sky visible above his head to make sure that 
no soaring eagle had seen him, Jen withdrew 
to the edge of the little opening in which 
the pine stood, and concealed himself with 
great care in the dense cover of the sur- 
rounding cassena thicket. 

There he sat patiently for an hour, smok- 
ing his corncob pipe and building air 
castles. He saw the king and his mate re- 
turn, watched the latter alight on a pine 
limb near by, while the former, carrying a 
big catfish carcass in his claws, flew to the 
nest; and he marked with care the exact spot 
on the nest on which the eagle alit. Then, 
when the king and his consort had departed 
again, perhaps in search of more food to 
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KINGS OF ODIST&SEH 


(Continued from Page 13) 


deposit in the nest, which they often used 
as a storehouse, Jen rose and went his way, 
well pleased with the results of his scout- 
ing. He did not know that there was 
another King of Odistash who reigned on 
this jungle-covered barrier isle—a mighty 
monarch, clad in glittering mail, who ruled 
with irresistible power and merciless tyr- 
anny; and. Jen laid his plans for the next 
day’s operations unaware that cald, lidless, 
unwinking eyes had watched him as he 
dreamed in his cassena ambush and that 
for an hour he had sat within twenty feet 
of death. 

By nine o’clock the next morning Jen 
was back at the edge of the little opening 
in the jungle beneath the eagles’ pine. 
From the shelter of the thicket he saw the 
two big birds perching side by side on a 
limb near the nest, and he waited in con- 
cealment until in about thirty minutes 
they circled upward and headed out to sea. 
Then he went energetically to work. 

To Jen the climb up the pine trunk was a 
small matter. It was his boast—not alto- 
gether a vain one—that he could follow 
wherever a ring-tailed coon might lead. 
With a length of stout rope passed around 
his waist and around the trunk of the tree, 
he went up slowly but steadily, stopping 
twice to rest, and in less than ten minutes 
he gained the first of the pine’s few limbs. 
Directly below the great bulging nest there 
was some little delay; but presently, with 
the help of his rope, his long steel-corded 
arms drew his lean light body up on one of 
the large limbs forming the crotch in which 
the king’s castle was built. Standing on this 
limb, to which his bare feet stuck like the 
clinging feet of a tree frog or a lizard, he 
peered eagerly over the rim of the nest. 

The king’s castle, his home for more than 
twenty-five years, was built mainly of 
sticks, some of them nearly as stout as 
Jen’s wrist, bark, sods and gray Spanish 
moss. Each season the king and his mate 
had repaired it and added to it until now 
it was nearly six feet in height, and the 
marshman, standing tiptoe on the limb, 
could barely see its flat interior, lined with 
moss, sedge, pine straw, leaves and grass. 
Testing the structure of the nest Jen found 
that the sticks forming its outer walls were 
so firmly interlaced that, by putting most 
of his weight on a convenient branch just 
within reach of his hand, he could make 
his way to the summit. This he proceeded 
to do; then, kneeling on the top of the 
nest, amid the fragments of fish and other 
refuse that he found there, he began his 
search, thrusting his hand through and un- 
der the moss and grass. 

Almost at once he uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight. Six inches under the moss 
his hand had closed upon something round 
and hard, a little larger than a hen’s egg. 
A matter-of-fact man who had never heard 
of the Eagle Stone, which had power to 
open money vaults and treasure chests, 
might have supposed that this hard round 
thing deep under the loose bedding of the 
nest was a water-worn bit of limestone, a 
spherical piece of bone or a nodule of black 
marsh mud compressed in the course of 
time to the hardness of rock and brought 
up to the nest in the sods which formed part 
of the structure. But Jen, all aquiver with 
exultant joy, knew that he had found the 
precious object of his quest. 

He knelt for a moment, shaking like a 
man with fever, his hand still under the 
moss. Then he withdrew it empty, fished 
a big blue cotton handkerchief out of his 
pocket and worked it under the mossy 
mattress of the nest. He would run no 
risk of letting even one ray of light touch 
the Eagle Stone and thus weaken or destroy 
its magic. When he again withdrew his 
hand the dark-blue handkerchief was 
wrapped around it and around the object 
which it inclosed; and as quickly as possi- 
ble he thrust the treasure, still wrapped in 
the handkerchief, into his trousers pocket. 

Jen was a practical soul. Credulous and 
superstitious he was, like most of the dusky 
marshmen and woodsmen of the Low Coun- 
try, a believer in “hants’ and incantations 
and spells and in many queer legends and 
myths about the abundant wild folk of the 
Low Country woods and marshes. But he 
knew that there were some who scoffed at 
the story of the Eagle Stone, and be had 
started on this quest with a double object 
in view, so that if he found no talisman in 
the eagles’ nest he still might profit from 
his undertaking. His own doubts, if he had 
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neck and tail contrasting vividly with the 
rich dark brown of his big broad-shouldered 
body and his wings. For the moment, the 
marshman forgot everything else, even the 
Eagle Stone itself, in wonder at the size and 
the dauntless bearing of the feathered 
monarch standing there before him, held 
helpless by the trap, yet looking every inch 
a conqueror. 

But into Jen’s mind there crept no pang 
of compassion, no sense of sympathy for 
the great valiant bird, robbed of his free- 
dom and brought down to earth by the 
cunning strategy of the marshman’s brain. 
His small eyes shone with the joy of pos- 
session as he strode swiftly forward through 
the grass, intent only upon making sure of 
his prize. He did not know how firm a grip 
the trap, which was rather an old one, had 
upon the eagle’s foot, and he would not feel 
certain of his triumph until he had his 
prisoner in his hands. He intended to 
grapple with the eagle by throwing his 
coat over the bird’s head, thus saving him- 
self from being torn by the strong hooked 
beak or the long claws; but first he walked 
close up to the king to have a look at the 
ee and satisfy himself that its hold was 
good. 

The rattlesnake, coiled close beside a 
tussock of tall stiff olive-green grass with 
the color of which the hues of his body 
blended perfectly, had been so absorbed in 
his duel with the eagle that he failed to note 
the approach of another enemy until Jen 
was almost upon him. Then swiftly his 
terrible head, poised above his massive 
coils, swung to face the new foe. To Jen’s 
deaf ears the huge serpent’s rattle, in- 
cessantly ringing its challenge, carried no 
warning, and the marshman, his attention 
focused upon the eagle, saw the great rep- 
tile, half-hidden by the grass at his feet, at 
the very moment when the glittering lus- 
trous coils sprang open as though released 
by a trigger and the hideous head with its 
yawning jaws flashed forward and upward. 

With a scream Jen leaped, slashing wildly 
at the snake with the stick held in his left 
hand. Even in that mad moment he knew 
that he was too late. He had felt the im- 
pact of the snake’s head high on his thigh, 
and a swift overpowering surge of terror 
turned the green jungle black around him. 
As he staggered, fainting, barely able to 
see, his legs suddenly weak, his foot caught 
in the light strong cord leading from the 
eagle’s trap to the pine clog fifteen yards 
away in the thicket. Pitching forward on 
his face he lay motionless in the grass six 
feet behind the king. 

At an equal distance in front of the eagle 
the great rattler squirmed and writhed, 
twisting and turning with convulsive spas- 
modie jerks of his burly muscular body. 
Plainly he was in trouble. Jen’s slender 
stick, whipping through the air, had struck 
the side of the snake’s head as it drew 
swiftly back after delivering its thrust, and 
the big reptile, his lower jaw knocked askew, 
was dazed by the blow. Possibly his spine 
had been injured. He seemed unable to 
lift his head and neck more than an inch or 
two from the ground, and apparently he 
could not bend his body back into the close 
symmetrical coil which was his fighting 
attitude. That coil was a living spring, 
supplying the motive power for the long 
swift thrusts of his head, and only when 
coiled could he strike with his accustomed 
strength, quickness and accuracy. 

Yet, crippled though he was, he was still 
formidable, and the pain which racked him 
added to his fury. Whether by chance or 
by design, his frenzied writhings and lash- 
ings to and fro were bringing him nearer 
and nearer to the eagle. Soon he was 
within half his length of the king, and the 
javelinlike head, its jaws flaring crookedly, 
shot forward close to the ground in the 
direction of his foe. The blow fell short, 
but in another moment the seemingly aim- 
less and uncontrolled contortions of the 
snake landed him almost at the king’s feet, 
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and savagely the broad flat head lunged 
again. 

The king could retreat no farther. When 
Jen, fainting with terror, had stumbled 
across the trap line and fallen, his foot had 
pulled the line taut, and the trapped eagle 
was anchored where he stood. The king 
knew this, for he had tried vainly to move. 
His muscles tightened and his eyes glowed 
a fiercer yellow as the writhing monster 
drew nearer and nearer. Just as the rattle- 
snake’s poisoned javelin shot forward two 
inches above the ground in that final thrust, 
the eagle’s wings opened, beating power- 
fully, and with his free foot he struck 
forward and downward, his talons spread 
to the utmost. Next moment his claws 
closed upon the rattler’s head. 

The king was fast to his foe, clamped to 
him with a grip that could not be shaken. 
Two long claws had pierced the snake’s 
wide head from above, another had sunk 


. deep into his throat from below, and the 


muscles operating those claws were strong 
enough to drive them through gristle 
and bone. The huge serpent threshed and 
writhed like a creature in convulsions, and 
the eagle, one foot in the trap, the other 
imbedded in his enemy, was all but torn in 
two. Pulled this way and that as the con- 
tortions of the stricken snake dragged 
eagle and trap here and there over the 
ground, the king could not keep himself 
upright no matter how desperately his 
Pinions beat the air. His wing beats were 
growing weaker when another convulsive 
twist of the giant snake’s powerful body 
almost wrenched the big bird asunder and 
a sharp intolerable pain shot through him. 

That pain was the signal of his victory. 
A corner of the trap had been jammed un- 
der a grass tussock, and the toes of the 
eagle’s left foot had been jerked free by that 
last and mightiest plunge of the rattler, the 
trap’s steel jaws raking them to the bone. 

Somehow the king knew that his chance 
had come. 
the effort he drew the talons of his other 
foot out of the rattler’s head. Next mo- 


Putting all his strength into | 


ment his wide pinions, strongly beating, | 


were bearing him upward into the air. 


Jen Murray, the marshman, with all his 
faith in his own woodcraft, was never quite 
sure that he had figured out correctly pre- 
cisely what happened while he lay in- 
sensible. The first thing that he saw when 
he opened his eyes and rolled over on his 
back was an eagle high in the air, spiraling 
upward into the blue, his snowy head 
gleaming like silver in the sun. Instantly, 
then, came recollection and, with it, an- 
other wave of the overpowering terror 
which had dropped him in a dead faint in 
the grass. Not until a hurried examination 
revealed the fact that the rattler’s fangs 
had imbedded themselves harmlessly in the 
thick bulky folds of the big handkerchief 
wrapped about the rounded stone in his 
pocket did Jen recover command of his 
faculties. 

Then, assured that he was not going to 
die, he looked about him and saw the great 
snake ten feet from him in the grass, 
writhing feebly, evidently near death. He 
saw the holes and gashes in the rattler’s 
bloody head, he saw in the grass and on the 
ground the evidences of a struggle, he saw 
the empty trap. But he was still feeling 
somewhat sick and weak and he did not 
stay to study to the last detail the mystery 
of the king’s escape and of the dying serpent. 

The priceless Eagle Stone, which would 
bring him riches incalculable, was safe in 
his pocket, and already it had proved its 
virtue by saving his life. He smashed the 
rattler’s head with an oak stick, then slung 
the huge carcass over the stick and started 
homeward. It would yield much oil, ex- 
cellent for rheumatism, and the _ skin, 
nicely tanned and stretched, could be sold 
for half a dollar to some young blood of the 
Odistash plantations who would make a 
dashing scarf out of it for his lady. 


fio) 
Why does 
a ball 
bounce ? 


— because, when it strikes, it 
is knocked slightly out of 
shape. But, being elastic, it 
springs back to shape, and this 
reaction makes it rebound. 
The use of 


Rubbing Alcohol 


helps put “in shape” many a 
tired, aching muscle and many 
a stiff joint that sport, labor 
or illness has “knocked out.” 


A reviving, refreshing body-rub for ath- 
letes, invalids and 
infants. Excellent 
also for removing 
perspiration odors 
and soothing the 
face after shaving. 
Leaves a delicate 
rose bouquet. 


}} Puretest Rubbing 
) | Alcohol is used 
‘W daily in leading 
' }gymnasiums, 
‘iaeemee ef sport clubs, Turk- 
ee eg ish baths and hos- 
pitals throughout 
| the country. Safe 
) for external use 
in any quantity. 


United Drug Co. P| 


Boston ~ St.Louis 
USA 


One of’ 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 
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Drug Stores 


There is one in your town 
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Fashions may change. And even manners. But good 
form in candy giving—never! One expresses himself 


folal) so unmistakably by the kind of candy he sends. 


Johnston’s Chocolates, particularly as presented 


ew in the Choice Box - - twenty-two varieties in 

COS” one box - - are altogether the most delightful 

sweetmeat enticement of the day. You will 

=, AD. find an authorized Johnston’s Candy De- 

VY partment in one of the better stores in your 

@ Is neighborhood prepared to supply you. 
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explanation, of appeal—he had never 
thought of her saying this, and saying it 
with all the manner of joy and relief. 

“Indeed I am,”’ she went on, still on that 
same note. ‘‘Have you seen Antonia?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“And isn’t she ve 

“We'll leave that for a moment,” he 
said, for her effrontery began to annoy him, 
and his tone was curt. But instead of being 
alarmed or apologetic, she gave a little 
chuckle. 

““Oh, yes, I know,” she said; ‘‘of course 
you want an explanation; only I wanted to 
be sure you’d seen my great achievement 
first, for it is an achievement, isn’t it?”’ 

His eyebrows went up. 

“Do you really expect to be praised for 
anything you may have done,” he said, 
“before you offer some explanation as to 
why you are here masquerading as Miss 
Exeter?” 

Pearl’s face fell. He was really quite 
cross. It seemed hard to her that the 
meaningless sort of beam with which she ac- 
companied a casual good morning had been 
enough to reduce the third vice president 
to weeping on his desk, while a particularly 
concentrated beam—a beam designed to 
say in a ladylike, yet unmistakable manner 
that the one man of all men was now stand- 
ing before her—seemed to have no effect 
whatsoever on said man. She tried it never- 
theless. 

Anthony, seeing it, suddenly became an- 
gry. Did this woman, he thought, who was 
perhaps a thief and was certainly an im- 
postor, really suppose she was going to 
charm him, Anthony Wood, by her mere 
beauty—he who was well known to be in- 
different to women? She would learn 

But what she would learn was not formu- 
lated, for she now surprised him by jump- 
ing to her feet and running like a gazelle 
toward the sea, crying out something to 
him which he did not catch. He started, 
however, in full pursuit—his first thought 
being that she intended to drown herself; 
the second that she meant to fling the 
pearls into the sea—the well-known trick 
of destroying the evidence in a tight place. 
She ran on. The sea was up to her knees— 
up to her waist, fully dressed as she was; 
she was not swimming. They had the sea 
entirely to themselves. Even the detec- 
tive, trusting to Mr. Wood, had with- 
drawn for a bite to eat; and at five o’clock 
all those fortunate people who come to the 
seaside for the summer are engaged in golf- 
ing or playing bridge, and seem to ignore 
the existence of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Anthony had hesitated at the brink of 
the sea long enough to take off first his 


There She Was — Possibly the Golden Moll of Albertson's Suspicions 


shoes, second his watch and third the light 
coat which he had worn driving the car, so 
that he was some little distance behind her. 
Swimming hard and for the most part un- 
der water, he did not see for some time the 
object which had attracted Pearl’s atten- 
tion. Neither suicide nor the pearls were 
the object of her plunge, but a small white 
dog which appeared to be drowning. Some 
children up the beach had been throwing 
sticks for it, and now at the end of a long 
afternoon it had got caught in some current 
and was obviously in trouble, every third or 
fourth wave washing over its little pointed 
nose. 

Pearl, never doubting that Wood was 
actuated by the same motives as herself, 
panted out, ‘‘Can we get there in time?” 

He came alongside her now. 

“You’re not going to drown too!’ he 
said. 

She shook her wet head. Together they 
towed the exhausted little creature back. 
As soon as she could walk Pearl picked it 
up in her arms and strode ashore. 

“Don’t you think it was a crime for 
those children to go away and leave him 
like that?’’ .Her gray eyes, instead of 
beaming, glowed angrily. 

“Are you so against crime?’ said An- 
thony, trying to smooth the water out of 
his hair. 

She did not even take the trouble to 
answer but became absorbed in tending 
the dog. It was a white dog, at least its 
hair was white; but now, soaked and plas- 
tered to its body, the general effect was of a 
cloudy pink with gray spots. It was the 
offspring probably of a spotted carriage dog 
and a poodle. Between it and Pearl a per- 
fect understanding seemed to have been at 
once established. She knelt beside it, and 
suddenly looking up at Anthony with one 
of her spreading smiles, she said, ‘‘I’m 
afraid it’s awfully ugly.” 

“Tt has personality,’’ he answered. He 
could not but be aware that Pearl’s thin 
dress was clinging to her almost as closely 
as the dog’s soft coat. 

“Let me have your coat,’”’ she said. 

He held it out, expecting that she meant 
to put it on, for every line of her figure was 
visible, and every line was lovely. But 
Pearl was utterly unconscious of herself. 
She took the coat and wrapped the dog in 
it, so that only its head stuck out, with its 
adoring eyes turned to her. As he watched 
her he found he knew positively that she 
had not taken the pearls. It was no logical 
process; he did not say, “‘This girl is too 
kind or too generous or too without self- 
consciousness or too much at peace.” 
Perhaps it was a combination of all these 
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ideas, or perhaps it was just 
the miracle of personality; but 
somehow or other he knew 
positively and for all time that 
she was not a thief; that she, 
on the contrary, was just what 
in his opinion a woman ought 
to be.’ He looked down at the 
bent golden head, dripping 
pure drops of crystal. Dyed! 
What a spiteful goose Cora 
Wellington was! 

Then Durland came down 
the steps. 

‘“What’s happened?” he 
asked. 

““We’ve been rescuing a 
dog,’’ said Anthony. ‘‘ Miss— 
Exeter and I.’”’ So far he knew 
no other name for her. 

Durland smiled at him 
above her head, as much as to 
say, ‘“‘Could anything be more 
ridiculously attaching than 
women are—this woman in 
particular?’”? And Anthony 
smiled back in a similar man- 
ner, 

Then there was a shout, and 
Antonia, having finished her 
supper and exhausted at least 
for the moment Mr. Albert- 
son’s narrative powers, came 
flying down the steps, eager 
to know why it was that Miss 
Exeter and her uncle had been 
in swimming with their clothes 
on. When explained, it ap- 
peared to her the most natural 
thing in the world. 

““Isn’t he sweet?”’ she said, 
when she had heard the story. 
“T think Horatius would 
be a good name for him—on account of 
“Never, I ween, did swimmer, in such an 
evil case, struggle through such a raging 
flood’—you know. Do you think mother 
will let us keep him? Or do you want to 
keep him, Miss Exeter? Oh, dear, I sup- 
pose you do!” 

“No, I can’t,” said Pearl, with regret. 
“T’d like to, but Alfred hates dogs.” 

Anthony was surprised to hear his own 
voice saying sharply, ‘“‘And whois Alfred?” 

“He’s my cat,’’ said Pearl, turning her 
whole face up to him. ‘Everyone says he’s 
very ugly, but I love him.” 

They smiled at each other; it was so 
obvious that Anthony refrained from say- 
ing, ‘Lucky creature.” - 

Presently they moved toward the house— 
first Pearl, bearing Horatius still wrapped 
in Anthony’s motoring coat; then Dur- 
land, most solicitous lest the dog should be 
too heavy for Miss Exeter; then Anthony 
carrying his shoes and coat and waistcoat; 
and then Antonia, dancing about. They 
approached the house in a quiet and rather 
sneaky way, by the kitchen entrance. An- 
thony had no wish to meet his sister, who 
supposed that he had been grilling a crimi- 
nal. The children felt grave doubts that 
their mother would welcome Horatius at 
all—not that she was a cruel woman, but 
that she feared strange curs about the 
house. Fortunately the cook, who had a 
great weakness for Antonia, was cordial, 
and allowed Horatius to dry out behind the 
kitchen stove. 

It was now high time to dress for dinner, 
so there was a good excuse for stealing 
softly up the back stairs. 

While Anthony was tying his tie a knock 
came at the door, and Edna came in with 
the manner of a person confidently expect- 
ing important intelligence. 

She said in a low voice, but with an im- 
mense amount of facial gesticulation to take 
the place of sound, ‘‘ Albertson told me you 
had an interview. What did you find out?” 

For the first time Anthony realized that 
he had been an hour in the company of the 
false Miss Exeter without having even 
asked her true name. He might at least 
have done that. A weak man would have 
answered irritably that what between stray 
dogs drowning and Edna’s children inter- 
rupting he had not had an opportunity to 
ask the woman anything. But he was not 
weak. He simply told her the truth. He 
saw that she accepted the story with reser- 
vations. A drowning dog was all very well, 
but how about her pearls? 

Dinner ought to have been a terrible 
meal, with Edna bitter and suspicious and 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Out of hundreds of letters from pastors == 
and priests, let us quote only one: 


BUICK 
CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 
OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE 
GMC Trucks 


Delco Light and Power Plants and 
Frigidaire + Jaxon Rims + Brown- 


Wheels + Dayton Wright Special 


Bodies - Klaxon Horns. 


General Motors cars and Delco- 


by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Delco and Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment + Fisher Bodies + Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 


ters > New Departure Ball Bearings 


Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 
Lancaster Steel Products + Hyatt 
Roller Bearings + Inland Steering 


Light products may be purchased 
on the GMAC Deferred Payment 


Plan. Insurance service is furnished 


“Two years ago I purchased a car, | couraging remark. By trip al 
and began going into the country the interest was increased; ecg 
communities for preaching services. tion began. Within two mor 
Inashort time I found acommunity — churchwas built, furnished coip 
thickly settled with people who had _ly, and paid for. 

been without any church or any —_ “Today thecommunityis und¢ 
of the ministries of the church for _ 4 marvellous change. The peo 
twenty-five years. mark about it. Merchants fe 
“Time after time the little car was _ fluence. Young people are bei 
brought into play, to take preacher, _ interested in an education. Be 
singer and teacher to the work. A erature is going into the homes 
church building was suggested. ‘It | out a car the whole prograni 
can’t be done,’ was the frequent dis- | have been impossible.” 


(<4 . . ° 
The community is undergoing a wonderful change”—howk 
other simple, unobtrusive men have seen a similar change w) 
as a result of their unselfish service! 


A town is more than the sum total of the things which 3 
seen or counted or weighed; ‘where there is no vision the ; 
perish,” as truly as where there is no food. 


| 


And no man performs a nobler service than the ministe| 
never doubts that men and women and towns can be som! 
thing better than they are; who, holding up a high ideal, — 
looks forward through the eyes of faith. 3 
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“The best fun 
I’ve had in years” 


And I want to tell you 
that the big thrill in 
radio is making your own 


| 
| 


11 P.M.—Dad is wondering whether 
to wake up the kids so that they 
can hear this far-away station 
coming in as loud and clear as if 
it were in the same room. The 
kids never knew that Dad was such 
a good scout until he made a radio 
set. To tell the truth, Dad never 
knew that he could have so much 
fun at home in the evening. 


The king of indoor sports 
MEN in all walks of life say “I 
never would have missed making a 
set for anything.” Picking up the 
latest news in cities hundreds and 
thousands of miles away; listening 
to concerts, speeches and lectures, 
all on a set of your own make; it 
means evenings full of pleasure for 
the whole family—a fascinating 
and interesting hobby. 


You can make a set—easily 
YOU will be surprised how easily 
you can make a Radio Receiving 
Set. It doesn’t require any great 
technical knowledge. Just con- 
nect up good apparatus according 
to a good wiring diagram. All the 
experimental work has been done. 


Amplification is the key to radio 
TO GET the best results be sure to have 
proper amplification. It is not enough just 
to amplify the sound. You must be sure 
that your amplifying transformer does 
not distort the sound. Then you will be 
free from the squeaks and howls which 
are caused by distortion. 


Acme Transformers amplify 
without distorting 


ACME engineers, after long research, per- 
fected two transformers, which give to 
any set maximum volume and clearness 
of sound and maximum distance. These 
are the Acme A-2 and R-2 (also R-3 and 
R-4) transformers. To insure getting the 
most out of your set, use these Acme 
Transformers. 


How to get the best results 


IN ORDER to get the best results, send 
for “Amplification Without Distortion’ — 
an instructive and help- 
ful book which not only 
explains exactly how to 
get the best results by 
proper amplification, but 
also contains a number 
of reliable wiring dia- 
grams. It will help you 
build a set. Send the 
coupon with 10 cents 
for your copy. 


ACME 


~ for amplification 
The Acme A-2 Trans- 


former (shown) and 
Acme R-2,R-3, and R-4 
Radio FrequencyTrans- 
formers sell for $5 
apiece. At radio and 
electrical stores. Your 
radio dealer will be 
glad to help you. 


ae APPARATUS COMPANY, 

Dept. 14, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. | 
Gentlemen: Iam enclosing 10 cents (U. 
stamps or coin) for a copy of your Book: | 
“Amplification without distortion.” | 


Name___ 


Street. 


| table. 


| else’s beads! 
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(Continued from Page 77) 

the two detectives looking in at the window 
every now and then—just to show that 
they were on the job; but, as a matter of 
fact, it was extremely gay and pleasant. 
Antonia was allowed to hover about the 
room in honor of her uncle’s return, and 
Pearl and Anthony were—or appeared to 
be—in the highest spirits. 

Need it be recorded that Pearl had on 
her best dress? It was a soft, black, shining 
crépe which she had run up one afternoon 
in the spring when she felt most depressed 
about not being able to find a position. 
Dressmaking often lightened her black mo- 
ments; it was to her an exciting form of 
creation. It had been quickly and casually 
done, but it had turned out well. Round 
her neck she wore the silliest little string of 
bright blue-glass beads, which someone had 
once given a doll of Antonia’s in the dead 
past when Antonia played with dolls, and 
which Antonia herself occasionally wore. 
Antonia had left them in Pearl’s room, for 
her new-found personal neatness did not 
as yet extend to the care of her possessions, 
and in an impulse Pearl had put them on 
and found the result good. So did Antonia. 

“Oh, see!’”’ she said as they sat down at 
“She has on my beads.” 

“Fancy Miss Exeter wearing someone 
!” said Edna in a tone hard to 
mistake for a friendly one. 

“But don’t they look well on her?” said 
Antonia. ‘“‘Uncle Tony, don’t you think 
they look well on her? How could you de- 
scribe her as ‘of pleasing appearance’? It 
nearly made me miss her at the station that 
first day. I went dodging about, trying to 
find a pale, plain girl—that’s what mother 
told me to look for. I think Miss Exeter is 
beautiful, don’t you?”’ 

*“Antonia!’’ said her mother scornfully, 
as if nonsense were being talked. 

Anthony, however, never allowed his 
niece to put him in a hole. 

“T certainly do,’”’ he said, and he looked 
straight at Pearl, and she looked straight 
at him and laughed and said, ‘‘You’d be a 
brave man to say no when Antonia takes 
that tone.” 

“‘T should be worse than brave—I should 
be a liar,” said Anthony. 

The sentiment, which brought a lovely 
beam from Pearl, brought him a dark 
glance from his sister. She thought it was 
not like Anthony to be silly about a woman, 
and then the encouraging idea occurred to 
her that he was luring her on in order to 
win her confidence—clever creature that 
he was. 

As soon as dinner was over the children 
rushed away to feed Horatius; and Edna, 
who felt the need of uninterrupted con- 
versation with her brother, led him across 
the lawn to Miss Wellington’s house. It 
was not easy, for he showed the same re- 
luctance to go’ that people show toward 
leaving a wood fire onacold day; but when 
Miss Exeter—who, of course, everyone 
knew wasn’t Miss Exeter—said she had a 
letter to write he rose to his feet. 

““A letter?’’ he said, the idea being, of 
course, that now he was at home, there 
could be no more letters in the world. 

Pearl nodded. It really was important, 
for she had always promised Augusta to 
write her a full account of the first meeting 
with her respected employer; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Pearl was bursting with eager- 
ness to express her emotion to someone. If 
she wrote at once the letter could be posted 
that evening, when, about nine o’clock, a 
man came to deliver and receive mail. 

As Edna and her brother went out they 
passed Mr. Albertson on guard, and Edna 
conveyed the information to him that “‘she”’ 
had gone to write a letter. Albertson made 
a reassuring gesture and they passed on. 

Cora was all eagerness and cordiality. 

“And what has Anthony discovered 
about her?’ were her first words—spoken 
to Edna, but directed toward him. 

Edna came nobly to his assistance, giv- 
ing an account of the rescue of Horatius 
quite as if she thought it a natural, explain- 
able incident, which she was really very 
far from thinking. 

““And what are his impressions?” said 
Cora. 

Anthony found this question almost as 
embarrassing as the first one. He could not 
share his impressions, They were mingled— 
that the girl was beautiful—that swimming 
was a sensuous and graceful motion—that 
wet garments clinging to lovely limbs had 
not been sculptured since the Greeks made 
statuettes—that absolute integrity is con- 
sistent with masquerading under another 
name than your own and stealing someone 
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else’s references. But, alas, these convic- 
tions were as impossible to share as a re- 
ligious revelation. He turned for help to 
the most ancient methods. 

“And what do you think of her, Cora?”’ 
he said, as if he really cared. 

“‘T wrote you what I thought,” said Cora, 
and went into it again, while he sat smok- 
ing and trying to remember whether or not 
he had ever read that letter of Cora’s with 
the long description of moonlight on the 
sea. He rather thought he hadn’t. 

“Ah,” said Edna, willing to do Cora a 
kindness, “‘so you and Anthony corre- 
spond, do you?”’ At which Cora laughed 
self-consciously, and Anthony looked like a 
graven image—his well-known method _of 
concealing emotion. This time the emotion 
was simply irritation, but Edna said to 
hese “Well, after all, she wouldn’t be so 

a 24 rm 

In the short pause that followed, Durland 
bounded suddenly into the room. His eyes, 
which were normally blue like his mother’s, 
looked almost white in the sudden lights of 
the room. They were very wide open, and 
his small face was pale under his freckles 
and set with anger. 

“Look here, Uncle Anthony,” he said, 
“did you know what is going on in our 
house? Did you know they suspected Miss 
Exeter of stealing mother’s pearls?” No 
one answered, and he continued, his voice 
shaking a little: ‘‘She asked me to give a 
letter she had been writing to the man who 
comes with the evening mail, and as I did 
Albertson came out and tried to take it 
from me—but that was a little too much.” 
The letter was still in his hand, crumpled 
from the struggle. ‘‘I never heard of such 
a thing! It’s an outrage! Did you know of 
this, mother?’”’ There was something men- 
acing in his tone. 

“My dear boy,” said Edna, in that pat- 
ronizing tone that people use as if their 
ability to conceal something from a child 
were a tremendous proof of their own su- 
periority. “I’m afraid it will be a great 
shock to you, but you must face the fact 
that she did steal my pearls—at least so we 
believe; and that she is not Miss Exeter 
at all—she is a notorious English jewel thief 
known by the agreeable sobriquet of 
Golden Moll.” 

“You don’t know that, Edna,” said her 
brother quickly. 

“T should say not!’ cried Durland. 
“Mother, I think it’s perfectly rotten of 
you to think it’s even possible.”’ 

Edna turned to her brother. 

“You see, Anthony,” she said, ‘what 
you’ve done to me, introducing this woman 
into my house—turning my own children 
against me.” 

Cora smiled at the boy soothingly. 

“But Durland doesn’t know that we 
have proof that she took the pearls,” she 
said, as one calmly able to make all smooth 
and easy.. 

“No, Durland,”’ said his mother, “‘I have 
not been able to tell you—the detectives 
would not let me until your uncle got back— 
that we have proof. Miss Exeter is not Miss 
Exeter at all—just an impostor. Oh, tell 
him, Anthony—tell him that she’s—a com- 
mon, everyday thief.” 

“T can’t do that,’”’ said Wood, “‘ because 
I don’t think so.” 

“You mean,” said his sister, as if now, 
indeed, a chasm had opened at her very 
feet, ‘that you have any doubt that she 
stole the pearls?” 

“I’m perfectly certain that she didn’t,” 
said Wood. 

Edna burst out at this into a wail of re- 
proach and anger, ending with the not un- 
natural accusation that her brother must 
be in love with the woman too. 

“Yes, perhaps I am,” said Anthony. 

The idea was new to him, and not repug- 
nant; but he spoke more to annoy his 
sister than from any more serious motive; 
but as he spoke he saw that Pearl and 
Mr. Albertson were in the room and must 
have heard him. Pearl, however, was too 
much excited already to register any fur- 
ther excitement. She strode into the room 
as she strode into the board room of the 
Encyclopedia; and almost at once catching 
sight of her letter, still in Durland’s hand, 
she made a grab for it; only Edna was 
quicker—or rather nearer—and succeeded 
in getting it first. Pearl turned to Anthony. 

“Mr. Wood,” she said, ‘I want my let- 
ter—I won’t have anyone read my letter. 
It’s an outrage!” 

Mr. Albertson felt his moment had come. 

“Now look, girlie,” he said, ‘‘we about 
have the goods on you. Think of your folks! 
We want to help you.” He took the letter 


-made Mr. Albertson feel more 


from wirs. Conway. “I know, 
‘that a lady’s correspondence o}j 
sacred, but ‘s 

“But,” said Edna, not able| 
from interrupting—‘‘but ask he 
she doesn’t want her letter read; 

“Well, I reckon I can figure tl: 
myself,’”’ said Mr. Albertson. 

But in this instance—perhap}} 
one of his long and successful , 
was wrong. He could not figur) 
it was Pearl objected so violenth; 
ing that letter to be read. 

The reason was this: She h) 
promised Augusta that she wou 
nicate her first impressions of } 
and as soon as he and his sist 
house to go to Miss Wellington 
run upstairs, and on the much- 
writer she hastily ticked out a 
on the subject of her meeting wit 
man she ever could have or ever 
It began: 

My dear, he came this aftern) 
didn’t you tell me what he was like? 
you said he was attractive. Attra 
incredible! He’s devastating! And 
You never said a word about that 1 
makes me shake every time he spe 
telegraph wire in a wind. Oh, Augi 
silly?) But I think I love him — 


That was just the way it beg; 

The sight of this letter in Mrs, 
hands was too much for Pearl. §] 
her foot. She said she must and} 
it back—that opening other pi 
ters was a state’s prison offense 
on like a maniac, and every wo! 


convinced that the letter mus 
Still, he was a chivalrous man; |] 
in chivalry as some people beliey 
tianity—as the important highw 
lives, from which at moma 
obliged to stray. 
“Now look, girlie,’ he said ay 
cents even more honeyed, “d) 
yourself. Why would you mind 
your letter, which I see is to anot! 
‘It’s none of your business wh 
said Pearl. “I just do. Oh, Mr.) 
said, turning to Anthony, “don 
read my letter!” 
“Twon’t,” hesaid. “‘I’llre 
“Oh, no if ” said Pearl witha 
There was a pause. Antho 
had the letter in his hands now. | 
very gravely at Pearl. 
“T’m sorry you mind,” h 
this letter must be read eithe 
or me or Albertson. Which on 
rather have read it?”’ = 
It was a hard choice. Pearl] 4 
erately from one to another, an 
looked at Anthony. 
“You,” she said. 
In complete silence he opened 
it carefully through. Pearl 
less, watching him, studying 
he had laughed, if he had ev 
would have killed him. Sh 
aware of Albertson and Edna 
Durland, all also watching h 
his face what he was reading 
None of them read anything. 
like a mask. He folded the. 
placed it in the envelope. Th 
his pocketbook and put the I 
put the pocketbook back in 
Then he said, “‘I wish to 
with Miss Exeter alone.” TI 
small room that opened off | 
which they were sitting; he wal 
it. ‘May we go in here, Cora 
He made a motion with his hand 
like a person bewitched, preced 
“Don’t be long, Tony,” Edn 
him. 4 
““T may be some time,” he ans! 
shut the door behind him. | 
Five minutes passed—ten. | 
waiting it seemed an hour. Or 
bertson walked near the door @ 
head. 
“Can you hear anything?” 
“Not a thing,” said Mr. Alb 
“You wouldn’t be such a ¢a 
ten, would you?” said Durland 
Nobody answered him. | 
elapsed; and then Albertson, sf! 
walked with a firm step to th 
turned the handle. It was locké 
son shook back a long gray lot 
forehead. 
“What do you make of that 
Miss Wellington laughed. 
“Mrs. Conway has the rig! @ 
tion, I think,” she said. “She 
trick with Mr. Wood too.” 


(Continued on Pageé 
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Heres how we 
made more money 
on /ess capital” 


- says Bilshorough 


of San Francisco 


““We KNOW that every business in which there is 
figure work, can use a Burroughs to advantage,”’ 
says the Bilsborough Shoe Store of San Francisco. 


*“Take our own store, for instance. By getting 
accurate figures and properly analyzing them, 
we found we needed greater turnover. By 
increasing our turnover, we are making more 
money and operating on a minimum of capital. 


‘“If we used our Burroughs for inventory alone, 
and then put it away until next inventory time, 
it would more than pay for itself. 


““We use it, however, on virtually every phase 
of our figure work—such as footing ledgers, 
proving postings, balancing our bank account, 
checking invoices, making bank deposit slips, 
comparing sales records, sales by departments and 
clerks, and all of our miscellaneous figure work.”’ 


What a Burroughs has done for Bilsborough’s 
Shoe Store—it will do for you too! 


If you are in business to make money, you will want 
to find out how Burroughs can help you accomplish 
what Bilsborough has done. If you’re located in one 
of the 205 cities where there 1s a Burroughs Office, 
Phone us. Otherwise, ask your banker for the address 
of our nearest office. Or, if you prefer, sign the cou- 
pon below, and we will send complete information. 


Besides taking Inventory, Bilsborough uses his Burroughs for footing ledgers, prov- 
ing postings, checking invoices, making deposit slips and getting sales analyses Ra 


oa Burroughs 
” Adding 
“ Machine Co. 
we 6000 Second Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan 


; Please tell me how a Bur- 
v4 roughs Machine will help in 
my business. 


Calculating” 
Figures: 

<I Bigger. - Address_ 

Machines Profits Machines Machines 


INfevaql:: ea Sa 


Business 
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You'll say Dollar Topkis 


is worth twice as much! 


VERY time you spend One 

Dollar for a Topkis Athletic 
Union Suit, you get value and 
satisfaction that will make you 
admit you have never received 
as good underwear for double 
the price. 

In the first place, you get bet- 
ter material than you will find 
in almost any other athletic un- 
derwear costing twice as much 
as Topkis. Topkis is made of 
the best nainsook and other 
high-grade fabrics. 

You get a more comfortable 
fit. Topkis is correctly propor- 
tioned and generously cut. Top- 
kis is roomy and easy from top 
to bottom. Extra long, 
extra wide legs and 
ample arm-holes give 
complete limb-free- 


dom. There’s not a Topkis. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six union suits for 
$6. Some men pay as 
much for three suits 
—but they don’t know 


hint of pinch or pull about 
Topkis, no matter how active 
the wearer. 

Laundering doesn’t harm Top- 
kis fit, either. Every yard of the 
reliable fabric is preshrunk to 
make sure every Topkis garment 
will remain true to size. 

You get long wear in Topkis; 
because sound workmanship is 
added to dependable material. 

You’ll wonder it is possible to 
get a union suit like Topkis for 
One Dollar. No good dealer will 
ask more—though many will tell 
you it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
a garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union 
Suits. In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Your name on a postal brings you 
interesting booklet on underwear. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 


350 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

“Not at all,” said Edna. ‘How can you 
be so low, Cora? I only said that to make 
Anthony angry. He’s finding out—luring 
her to tell him everything.” 

“Kidding her along, you mean?” said 
Mr. Albertson, who hated people not to use 
the right word. 

“They’ve probably both got out of the 
back window by this time,” said Miss 
Wellington. 

This time Mr. Albertson frankly leaned 
his ear against the crack of the door. 

“No, they’re there yet,”” he said, moving 
away again. “I can hear them talking— 
low.” 

Another silence succeeded to this infor- 
mation, and then Mrs. Conway’s butler ap- 
peared in the doorway. He looked about 
and said over his shoulder, ‘‘ Yes, sir, she’s 
here.’”’ He drew back and ushered in Gordon 
Conway. 

Edna looked at the man who had been 
her husband and said irritably, ‘You, Gor- 
don! This is really a little too much!” 

“Hullo, father,” said Durland. 

“Hullo, Durlie,”’ said his father, as if he 
were trying to be cordial; and then, seeing 
Albertson, he added in a tone really cordial, 
“Why, Albertson, how doyoudo? [haven’t 
seen you since the night what’s his name— 
who had that crooked wheel in Hester 
Street—was pulled. Off the force?” 

The two men shook hands. 

“Gordon,” said Edna, again determined 
to know the worst, “what do you want?” 

“Why, oddly enough—nothing at all,’ 
replied Mr. Conway. 

He did not give the same impression of 
furtiveness and wasted pallor that Pearl 
had gained when she had caught a glimpse 
of him on the steps. No one could say he 
had a color, but he was distinctly less corpse- 
like. There was nothing shabby about him 
now either. He was very well dressed in a 
dark morning suit; his boots, his tie, the 
wrist watch which he kept glancing at as if 
his time was rather short, were all of the 
most elegant sort. 

“No, my dear,”’ he went on, “‘you ought 
to welcome me most cordially, for I have 
come to make you a present—quite a pres- 
ent.”” And fishing languidly in his pocket 
he produced the string of pearls. 

“A present!’ cried Edna. ‘‘Those are 
my pearls!”’ 

“They are now,” said her husband po- 
litely, ““because I have made up my mind 
to give them to you.” 

“You gave them to me originally—they 
were always mine.” 

Conway shook his head a number of 
times. 

“So you have always said, Edna; but 
saying a thing over and over again does 
not make it any truer. I did not give them 
to you ; 

“You did,’”’ said Edna. 

“Ah, Edna,”’ he answered sadly, ‘Show 
you can take the grace out of life! You can 
make even the present of a splendid string 
of pearls seem ungracious. I never gave 
them to you. I let you wear them while 
you were my wife—a mistake, for when you 
ceased to be my wife you would not give 
them back—natural, but hardly honest.” 

“That’s absolutely untrue,” said Edna. 

He did not allow her to ruffle him. 

“But now,” he went on, ‘‘I do give them 
to you—freely and completely. Be witness, 
Albertson, that I present this string of 
pearls to this lady—who was once my wife.” 

Edna was examining them pearl by pearl. 

“They seem to be all right,’’ she said. 
“The number is right. What’s this?” she 
added, indicating an emerald drop which 
had never been on them before. 

*That’s an extra; that’s interest on the 
money,” answered Conway with a flourish; 
“that’s an expression of thanks for your 


courtesy in letting me have them at a mo- | 


ment when they meant so much to me.” 

This recalled the question of how he had 
obtained them. ‘‘Gordon,”’ she said, ‘‘did 
you steal those out of my safe?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ You can’t steal what 
is already your own.” 

“T can’t see how in the world you got 
them,”’ said Edna, ‘‘unless that woman is 
a confederate. Did she give them to you?”’ 

“T don’t even know what woman you 
mean, Edna,”’ he answered. “‘If you mean 
a magnificent Hebe who was coming into 
the house in a hurry as I was going out 
the other day, I may say I should always 
be glad to be her confederate in anything — 
one of the few,times in my life, Edna, I was 
actually sorry to leave your house. No, I 
did not go to your safe, although I am in- 
terested to know that you have one.” 


- home to supper. 


Januc 


“‘That’s where they were,” |, 
dignantly, looking round. 
were locked up in the safe. T}, 

“Like so much of your rh 
information, my dear, that, tc; 
said Conway. ‘‘You had the), 
called. And as we talked th) 
fastened, and you took themf 
them on the table beside yo 
told me that you had not by 


when you were not looking.” 

“Gordon,” said Edna, “y) 
pearls.”” And her tone had ‘A 
umph as if the old delight of pi 
the wrong had not entirely d 

“‘T took my pearls from thi 
Conway, ‘‘and turned them f}; 
into cash, with which I knovyy 
glad to know I made a lot of 1 
of money, Albertson—there j 
to be made on the races for ay 
who knows how; and then, 
a quixotic impulse I gave Fol 
as I have always thought of 
men might have given them 
and more amiable woman, b 
has always been distinguished 
form of loyalty. I give then 
the sake of old times.” 

“You brought them back f 
not going to jail,” said Hd 
flashing at him. He smiled g 

“Edna,” he said, ‘‘as time 
learn nothing—absolutely n«jj 
land, when are you going to bit 
Good night, Albertson. Rey 
you are a witness to this gift. 

And he had taken his dept 
anyone spoke again. It was 
spoke first. His voice shook ¢it 

“You see, mother,’’ he si, 
terrible injustice you have de 
eter. She might sue you, oy 
generous. Oh, if you had only 
my father had been about thi 


chance of speaking to her 
Edna, glancing at the closed jo 

Cora Wellington rose to he 

“I’m sorry to be inhospitil 
she said, “but I have had ak 
attending to your business, ¢ 
go to bed. In fact, I think Tb 
walked firmly out of the roomni 
where, since the house—like th) 
was lightly built, she could be’ 
walking about on her heels imié 
mediately overhead. ‘ 
_ “Well,” said Mr. Alberts, 


f 
iT 
ne 


you on the happy terminati) | 
fair, Mrs. Conway. I do nit 
emerald is genuine, but I prem 
sentiment that will appeal to r 
happy as you do that thats 
lady is as innocent as a baby) 
It cannot be said that Ednl 
ticularly happy over this poir 
« 
certainly is not Miss Exeay 
Albertson smiled. : 


her shoulders. § 

“But we don’t know yet w 
“You will find it was just agl 
“And I think we 3 


sistant and we will get the cai 

Mrs. Conway, once againy 
pearls, and Durland, still tal ag 
gies, accompanied Mr. Albe: 
the other house. 

Thus, when a few minutes f 
of the morning room was V4 


they found an empty ro 
house. They were like child 
ing hide and seek, come of 


that all the others have 


Pearl looked at Anthony | 
culiar starry look of hers. 
“What can have happe 
“Why, haven’t you been 
all this time?”’ said Anth 
has happened—we have faller 
‘What has happened abo 
way’s pearls,’’ said Pearl. 
Wood stared at her. He 
about the pearls. 


(THE END) 
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ticipation of communists in the 
vernment,” he writes, ‘took 


mmunists received full instruc- 
Moscow and were given advice 
e revolutionary advance guard 
ntrench and establish itself by 
ja definite territory and to trans- 
y into a base for further opera- 
rmany. 

apict plan as advised by the 
experts” is ‘the taking over of 
ontrol of the government appa- 
jer to begin the arming of scores 
ids of German workers and the 
ssal of all bourgeois government 


jject must also be to introduce 
gneasures of a revolutionary na- 
will hit the bourgeoisie as hard 
” 


‘amunist Party in Moscow pub- 
Outlines of ‘agitation speeches”’ 
roughout Russia on November 
e anniversary of the Bolshevist 
; Among these outlines was the 
tatement: ' 

the recent English ultimatum 
revolutionary Germany has be- 
sary in order to strengthen the 
yvernment’s international influ- 
German revolution opens a wide 
i: of close economic union be- 
et Russia and Communist Ger- 


| 1e slogans for the anniversary is: 
Nie steam hammer and Soviet 
mquer the whole world.” 

fi "} 

iteherin and Radek 


‘a cynical hypocrisy in all this, 
lzusting to those who, like my- 
Jeen in Russia and know that the 
ernment is no more communist 
I tem and methods than the 
| states of Europe; that it has 
‘ew bourgeoisie out of the death 
the old, and that it is arranging 
ions with foreign industrial- 
r 

| 


‘secure capital. 
o is that the Russian leaders are 
o play the game both ways. 
Germany would serve their pur- 
Pilikening the whole structure 
| Failing that, they will enter 
ns with a reactionary and mili- 
lany as a different kind of wea- 
3 likely to effect their purpose, 
ee ising of Russia to a dominant 
European affairs. - 
iclined to believe that both 
and Radek, who have no illu- 
who look on Europe like scien- 
ling the action of acids and 
* not counting much on red 
ln Germany. Radek, smiling 
s horn spectacles and fingering 
. beard which fringes his face, 
‘expressed his belief in a German 
| the Left. He himself is an 
alist with an ardent belief in the 
jussia as the greatest empire in 
ext to the British Empire, with 
\shes to form a friendly compact. 
oP will endeavor, proba- 
4 deal of success, to play the 
[ game of holding the balance 
dy playing off Germany against 
i France against England. In 
fa future war she will certainly 
| on the side of Germany for the 
repartition of Poland, provided 
@, 
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Germany has any chance of success. If not, 
she will betray Germany without scruple. 

Already Polandis getting nervous; indeed, 
anxious to a very high degree. Her position 
between Germany and Russia is extremely 
dangerous, whatever happens. The Poles 
are aware that there are sinister movements 
of the red army in the direction of her 
frontier, and that the soviet agent, Vigdor 
Kopp, who is on a mission in the Baltic 
States, ostensibly for commercial purposes, 
is really an agent reporting back to Moscow 
on the possibilities of a combination with 
German communists. 

Internally Poland is already a victim of 
German chaos. The Polish mark is follow- 
ing the crash of the German mark, owing 
to the fact that 67 per cent of Polish exports 
used to go to the German market, which has 
temporarily lost its purchasing power. 

Mr. Hilton Young, formerly financial 
secretary to the English Treasury, was hur- 
riedly summoned to Warsaw to advise the 
Polish Government how to arrest this 
financial depression, but no advice is likely 
to stop the rot until Germany puts her 
house in order, or is allowed to do so by 
France. 

It is unlikely that Trotzky will unleash 
his red. army against Poland or the Baltic 
States, which are also in a ferment of alarm. 
The risks might be deadly for Russia at the 
present time. But it is a threat to Europe 
which may set the fire alight if Germany is 
not brought back quickly from desperation 
to law and order in a new pact of peace 
which it is worth her while to keep. 

Meanwhile Russia is making use of the 
urgent need of the world for revived trade 
to tempt nations like France and Great 
Britain, even big business in the United 
States, with offers of concessions for her oil, 
timber and minerals. It is a temptation 
which is difficult to resist at a time when the 
nations are desperate for raw material in 
return for exports. Great Britain, for in- 
stance, with her vast population of unem- 
ployed and half employed and her factories 
producing goods which they cannot sell, is 
constantly under the pressure of labor urg- 
ing the government to overlook their politi- 
cal differences with Soviet Russia and to 
recognize that government fully and 
squarely in order to do a big deal which 
would restore the purchasing capacity of a 
hundred million people. 


Oriental Diplomacy 


Even France, passionately hostile to 
Bolshevik Russia because of their break- 
down in the war and their repudiation of 
French loans, is now making private over- 
tures, or at least diplomatic inquiries, for 
both political and commercial interests. 
The French Foreign Office is not ignorant 
of the enormous menace of a Russo-German 
alliance. To link up Russian interests with 
French in order to drive a wedge between 
Russia and Germany is a plan that is being 
very carefully and continually considered. 
Its possibility, however, is extremely doubt- 
ful. Russia with an old and artful tradition 
of diplomacy, not broken by the Bolshevik 
régime, is delighted to play up to this idea 
while keeping alliance with Germany as her 
trump card. ; 

Essentially Oriental in mentality in spite 
of their Western knowledge and camouflage, 
men like Tchitcherin havea cold cunning in 
diplomacy which cannot be overreached by 
any little diplomat at the Quai d’Orsay in 
Paris or by any official mind in Whitehall, 
London. : 


Pereaux River, Nova Scotia 


Taz DANGER EUROPE 


There is, however, one factor in Russia 
which must not be overlooked in this 


analysis of ber character and purpose. | 


That is the simplicity, obstinacy and pas- 
sive strength of her peasant folk, and the 
idealism of the student class, from which 
the intellectuals of Russia are being re- 
cruited. 

The peasants do not want war. They 
have supped full of its horrors. They have 
counted its cost in death. We are apt to 
forget that Russia was the nation which 
suffered most, and bled most, in this last 
war, when they were our Allies. These 
Russian peasants were sent in droves 
against German shell fire and machine-gun 
fire, like sheep to the shambles, because by 
the frightful corruption and inefficiency at 
Russian headquarters they were short of 
rifles, ammunition and all equipment. In 
many cases reserve troops flung into the 
battle line had to pick up the rifles of their 
dead comrades or go to their fate unarmed. 
It was that appalling sacrifice which made 
them turn round and say with rage and 
passion: “Where is our enemy? He is be- 
hind us, and not in front. It is not the 
German soldier in the mud like ourselves, 
eaten by lice like ourselves, hating death 
like ourselves, but the Russian politician, 
the gilded staff officer, who drink wine with 
their ladies in Moscow and Petrograd while 
we die in the dirt.” 


Tendencies of Russian Leaders 


It is impossible that the Russian peasant 
has forgotten all that. It is possible that if 
Trotzky called them to the colors for a war 
of aggression vast numbers of them would 
refuse to budge. 

And among the student class in Russia 
there are many young men and women who 
believe sincerely in ideas which have been 
preached to them insincerely. They believe 
in the brotherhood of man, in the folly of 
war, in the spirit of peace across the 
frontiers of nations. They, too, might re- 
fuse to move when Trotzky sounds his 
bugles. It might lead to the overthrow of 
Soviet Russia. It is partly that doubt of 
his own people which makes Trotzky hesi- 
tate to take what he himself has called a 
gambler’s chance. 

The immediate future of Russia and her 
next steps are uncertain. But, broadly, it is 
almost certain that after the utter defeat 
of communism in Germany her leaders will 
become less Bolshevik and more imperial- 
istic, less international as an agency of 
world revolution and strongly national as a 
world power holding the balance in Europe 
because of the weight she can swing, if she 
likes, on the side of Germany. 

Poland has cause to be anxious, and those 
new Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia—standing in Russia’s way to the 
sea and her old frontiers. 

France, in financing Poland and the 
Polish Army as part of her ring of iron 
round Germany, is not certain that her 
money will buy security in that quarter of 
Europe; and if that link breaks, the whole 
system of the French military domination 
of Europe will be jeopardized. For if Ger- 
many joins hands with Russia it is the 
beginning of a life-and-death struggle for 
France and her allies. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of ar- 
ticles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The views of Sir Philip 
Gibbs should not be confused with the opinions of 
the editors, which appear from week to week on our 
editorial page, but we believe that they do reflect 
the ideas of an important group of Englishmen. 
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Socks 
Jor Bachelors 


Tuere’s so little darning to do 
—that’s one reason why silk 
Iron Clads are so popular with 
bachelors. 


Imagine a man trying to darn 
silk socks! The manufacturers 
of Iron Clads did imagine it. 
And they saw at once the ne- 
cessity for silk socks made for 
real wear. 

So they made Iron Clad No. 699. 


Pure, lustrous silk, with mercerized 
lisle ribbed top—for reinforcement. 
Highspliced heel—for reinforcement. 
Double sole—for reinforcement. 
Extended toe—for reinforcement. 
This sock is a true friend to bach- 
elors—and to mothers and wives 
who hate to darn. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us your remittance. State size desired 
(9to 12,75ca pair,east of the Rockies) 
and color (Black, White, Palm Beach, 
Cordovan Brown, Grey, Navy, Afri- 
can Brown). We’ll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


ey / for tired eyes 
Colored 


| Goggles 


3 


For Sun, Dust 
= Wind or Glare 


to sell Fyr-Fyters to homes, auto owners, garages, 
stores, schools, factories and hotels. Cash or easy 
Big commissions to men and women 
23 who will work. Cash every day. Blaik made 
4B $59 first week. Keeton $252 on his first sale. 
Scannell averages $250 per month. $100 to $200 per 
week possible to consistent workers. We train 
you free if you never sold. $2000 per year and up. 
| The Fyr-Fyter Co., 3226 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 

BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,Washington,D. C, 


Sa payments. 
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The assay value of 
Consolidation Coal 


A ton of good coal is worth more than a 
ton of gold ore. 


It costs money to get the gold out of the 
ore. It costs money to get the heat out of 
the coal. 


The richer the gold ore the more it is 
worth. The richer the heat value of coal 
the more steam will it raise. 


Coal should be bought like gold ore—for 


its intrinsic value. 


Because the utmost care is taken to clean 
Consolidation Coal at the mine, because 
it is assayed, almost as if it were gold ore, 
the consumer receives more heat, more 
energy per ton than if he burned cheap, 
dirty coal. 


Because he has less to pay for hauling 
away ashes and non-combustible impur- 
ities and because his boiler and grate effi- 
ciency is increased, Consolidation Coal is 
the most economical that can be burned. 


KEG Bir RI peta 
Consolidation Coal is clean Coal 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA.  Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
: z_,.§ LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices 1 GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 

ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
( MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 


Sales Agents } 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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“A lot of ’em went there,” he answered 
apathetically. “They got me at Fredericks- 
burg.” 

““You were wounded?” 

He nodded. 

“Then the fever. The fever was worse.” 

“You don’t look fit to be walkin’.”’ 

“Tf I can get home I’ll be all right.” 

“Well, I guess you’d better wait till 
mornin’. You can stay in the barn if you 
want. 

“T don’t like to make no bother.” 

‘°Tain’t no bother.” 

He turned, and she watched him cross 
the yard and disappear into the barn. She 
entered the house and closed and locked 
the front door behind her. Then she turned 
the wooden button that fastened the door 
connecting the kitchen with the ell. She 
was not naturally timid, but many tales 
were current of rough deeds done by half- 
crazed men in uniform. Even so, she felt 
ashamed of herself. This man, hardly more 
than boy, had decent eyes and was not so 
strong physically as she. If he was un- 
kempt and unclean—a condition which, 
with her New England standards, she asso- 
ciated with crime—he had become so on 
the battlefield. Her husband, had he been 
spared, might have come back looking just 
like this. 

She began to set the table for supper—a 
lonely task with only one plate and one cup 
and saucer to place and all the other side 
vacant. She had never become used to that. 
It left the table all out of balance, like an 
ill-proportioned picture, or like a seesaw 
with only one upon it. This was a little 
thing in itself, but it threw her whole life 
out of true and made her feel lopsided. To- 
night, with this young soldier in the barn, 
she felt it more keenly than ever. With a 
trace of color at her boldness, she actually 
rearranged the table with another plate, 
cup and saucer and chair opposite her own, 
and then sat down to her modest supper of 
tea and bread and jelly and cake. But she 
could not eat. That vacant chair was 
ghastly, and the hollow eyes of the young 
man haunted her. With enough for two, 
it was not decent to eat alone. She put the 
tea back on the stove and resolutely went 
out the house and to the barn door. 

“Mr. Davis!” she called. 

From the hayloft a voice answered, 
“oe Yes’m.”’ 

“‘Supper’s ready.” 
“ee me? ” 

“Tf you’d like some.”’ 

“T don’t want to make no bother,” he 
answered. 

‘°Tain’t no bother. It’s all on the table.” 

He came out of the hay and down the 
ladder to the barn floor, his ragged clothing 
covered with bits of straw. 

“T don’t look fit to go in the house,” he 
apologized. 

“You can wash up, can’t you?” 

“Yes’m, if you’ll let me.” 

He brushed off his clothes with his old 
army cap as he came, and she led the way 
into the house. A scrubbing at the sink 
helped a good deal, but he had not shaved 
for ten days, and his hair was overlong. 
She used to cut Pope’s hair, and her fingers 
itched right now for the scissors. He 
seemed to sense her unspoken criticism. 

“Don’t look very slick yet, do I?” he 
commented. 

“No, you don’t,’’ she admitted. 
that ain’t your fault.”’ 

“Maybe I’d better set on the steps.” 

“Nonsense! You set right where you be. 
Tomorrow ”” He met her eyes. She 
flushed. “I was gonter say maybe I could 
find a razor round the house and some 
clothes that would look better than the 
ones you’ve got on.”’ 

“T reckon most anything would be bet- 
ter than these.”’ 

He sat down shyly in the chair Pope had 
last occupied and restrained his eager fin- 
gers until she served him. He was very 
hungry and, had he been alone, would have 
eaten as ravenously as a starving dog, but 
before her he tried to recall all that he had 
ever been taught in the way of manners. 
In the rough man’s world in which he had 
been living during the last six months he 
had almost forgotten about women, except 
to dream of them as of angels. On this 
long hike from Portland toward home and 
his mother they had avoided him. Now in 
the immediate presence of one—beneath 
the same roof with one—he felt a touch of 
awe. She was as fresh and colorful as an 


“But 


apple tree in June, and all curvyif 
pretty brown hair to her feet) 
immaculate. She made him f¢ 
and angular and dusty. ie 

“Reckon I'll have to have a jj 


“You hadn’t oughter go ing 
supper.” ni 
“No, [ll wait a spell.” 
She served him with cold crea, 


ashamed to accept more. 
“‘T’m afraid I’ll eat you oute 
home,” he laughed. 


obliged to feed to the chickens, 
no fun in cooking for chickens. . 
was beginning to plan what she }j 
for breakfast—corn cake and 
eggs and coffee. 


awkwardly about. : 
“Do you smoke?” she asked 
“*Sometimes.”” 
Pope always smoked after sujp 

ing a few minutes near the stovy 

her at work. [ 


mantelpiece.”’ 
He took down a corncob al 
Men are so much alike! He rey 


bowl with his forefinger. He ligs 
soon the heavy smoke reachi! 
affected her strangely. There 4 
in the house. a 
W k 

N THOSE days there was no} 
ing back and forth on the outi 
village. Most of the able-bodien 
away, and this threw the bum 


who was busy at the kitchen | 
even found opportunity to she} 
old razor which Pope had left ben 
she showed him to the spared 
there on the bed were a clean shi, 
new trousers and socks and sh¢ 

“You might as well have th 
fit,’’ she said as she left. ; 

He came down a half hour lit 


tinguished appearance. 
entered the kitchen to the waitin ) 
“T declare to goodness I ht 
you,” she laughed excitedly. 
“T feel like a new man anyho 
In an hour he had droppede 
He did not appear to be much ‘g 
now, a fact which made him mi 
less, at ease. She, too, was only! 
twenty, although during this li 
had come to think of herseif as nil 
He talked freely of himself and 
in Lovell, and led her to tel 0 
herself than she had any i2 
telling. By the end of breakfa 
pretty definitely placed each | 
was not difficult. Their live 
simple and their surroundings ‘1 
“Tf you’ll tell me where the h 
the garden,” he offered as he ne 
“You needn’t feel you’ve got)! 
“‘T want to pay for my k 
“There ain’t no need,” 
heightened color. 
“Tt’s hard work for a wor 
“The hoe isin the barn. Isupi 
plenty I can do around the hor. 
She was pleased not so much)! 
garden weeded, though it nee” 
because his offer satisfied a curié 
be indoors and to hear the clie) 
against the stones outdoors. Hf 
idea of balance again. When sl) 
and in the house the outside 4 
when she was outside and alont 
was empty. She made ready tt! 
and as she adjusted her brea¢ 
heard him at work. He begait 
a familiar tune, and she humme( 
(Continued on Page | 
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+; on for a week—just one day 

other without change, except 
9 occupied the spare room. She 
aim in during a bad thunder 
night when she was frightened, 
tayed on. This seemed natural 
ni-aised no questions in her mind. 
jing he rose at daybreak and 
khen fire for her. It was pleas- 
et in her own bed and hear the 
Ht , and to come out when dressed 
d. room and find the teakettle 
enning to sing. While she was 
eakfast he fed the stock and 
ow, washing his hands at the 
4 she strained the warm milk. 
i to be plenty for them both 


nafternoon her mother stopped 
3,0 the village and the spell was 
Br mother had not much flesh 
ifiones and her blood was thin. 
ome used to loneliness, though 
was still living. She saw the 
ni the garden as she entered the 


at?” she demanded. 
‘avis,’ answered the girl, with 
s imning a deep scarlet. 
wo’s he?” the older woman 


le back from the war. He hurt 


wat’s he doin’ here?”’ 
jay home to Lovell,”’ answered 


ar’s he been here?” 
woman squinted her eyes. 

17 

k’ she repeated. 

was all the difference in the 
yn the way she said it and the 


g.d it. 

ei helpin’ for his board.” 
aitrue, but suddenly it seemed 
orribly wrong. Her clear blue 
biore her mother’s faded blue 


id Mrs. Jouett, “I should 
ai1igh time for him to be home. 
niknow enough I’d better speak 


6 that,’’ pleaded the girl. 
lit yourself. With the bringin’ 
ud, you’d oughter have more 


t appened by an’ ——”’ 
nther was looking at her in that 
he way that made it all seem 


Tig. 

ae him,” said Lucy. 

but into the garden. As he 
2p he straightened his bent 
siod erect. He was not hand- 
hihad ruggedly honest features. 
x had brought back color to 
ess and life to his dazed eyes. 
‘2 said. “Want somethin’?” 
hsaid. ‘‘Ma’s here.” 

|I saw someone go into the 


here. An’ she says 

I's could not frame the words. 
uair to him and to herself. 
me?” he asked quickly. 

| admitted. 

a2elin’ this couldn’t last very 


taought anything about it.” 
st one way. I ain’t much, but 
a me nt 


‘his hoe handle out there in 
2 met her eyes fair. 

(an awful lot,’ he said. She 
irom him to the house. She 
«’ there alone. “I’m gettin’ 
etime. The two of us i 
s/—the two of them. It takes 
1 world. 

§ how I can get along without 
me,”’ she said. 


qr 


Cirse of the next fifteen years 
‘n bearing the name of Davis 
i he south room, but the farm 
known as the Pope Hay- 
\fter all, it was Pope who had 
nd, Pope who had walled in 
@r this bit of earth, Pope who 
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had planned the south room. Nothing had 
been changed since, so that clearly it was 
he who had made possible if not inevitable 
the arrival of these new occupants. 

In the south room two of the children 
died—laughing little fellows stopped in the 
midst of their play, not understanding. 
Neither did Luther understand, nor Lucy. 
Whether Pope did none knows. The village 
clergyman talked about Divine Providence 
and the loving arms awaiting them, as 
though this were an explanation. 

“But His arms ain’t my arms,”’ choked 
Luther. 

He held out his heavy arms—arms grown 
strong from long hours of toil in the fields— 
and they were empty. 

Lucy grew thin and pale after this, and 
before she was forty-five slipped away one 
night from the south room to join the 
younger children. 

The Reverend Hosea Martin tried to ex- 
plain this too. Luther listened respectfully 
to what he had tosay. It might all be true. 
He was not one to deny the possibility. 
But this left his house empty, even with the 
three other children—the emptier, in a 
way, beeause of them. A woman was 
needed. The trap was set. 

Unsuspecting, Luther went on about his 
daily chores and did his best to care for the 
three remaining. But they were young and 
this was difficult, so that when Mrs. Hol- 
comb, left a widow and childless, offered to 
come as housekeeper for her board and 
room, Luther gladly accepted. She was a 
capable sort of woman in her lean, unim- 
aginative way and made the house very 
comfortable and shipshape for them all. 
She scrubbed and cooked, and in the eve- 
ning after the children were in bed sat by the 
sitting-room lamp and darned stockings 
while Luther smoked and talked over the 
little happenings of the day. He came to 
look forward to this hour or two. It was 
pleasant to have someone who would listen. 
It was almost necessary. He realized this 
when in the spring a sister, in her turn left a 
ct sent for Mrs. Holcomb to live with 

er. 
“T reckon I’d better go, Luther,’’ she 
said to him one evening. 

“Hh?” he exclaimed. 

“‘She’s kinsfolk and needs me.” 

“What about me?” 

“You'll get along somehow. 
allers does.” 

“T don’t want to get along somehow. 
You’ve fitted in here, and now—it would 
be awful lonesome without you, Sarah. If 
you’ll marry me me 

“Lordy!” 

“You’re sorter part of the house.” 

That was true, and the house had become 
part of her. The trap had sprung. 

They were married and had one child+ 
Seth Davis. It was he who inherited the 
place after the other children grew up, 
married and moved away, and after both 
Davis and his second wife died within a 
year of each other in the south room. 

Seth was eighteen when he came into the 
property—an able-bodied young chap who 
settled down to work the farm and make 
the most of it. There was no nonsense 
about him. The house afforded him shelter 
at night, and that was about all the interest 
he took in it. His concern was with the 
land and how much money he could make 
out of it. He found his opportunity in sup- 
plying eggs and milk and fresh vegetables 
to an ever increasing number of summer 
visitors who, discovering this lake to be 
beautiful, had started building cottages 
along the shore. If anyone had told him 
that his house was like a trap set and baited 
by the side of the road he would have 
laughed heartily and noisily. 

“T’m tendin’ to my own business,’”’ he 
would have said, ‘‘and calcalate to let other 
folks do the same.” 

Betty Norton, of the village, who came to 
work that summer for the Hasbroucks at 
their cottage on the lake, might have said 
the same. One morning she ran out of eggs 
and innocently enough walked up to the 
old Pope Hayward place. She was young 
and buxom and red cheeked and quite 
cockily sure of herself. She smiled confi- 
dently at Seth as he stood in the kitchen 
door, but when she held out her egg basket 
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is not sufficient 


If you want teeth to glisten, you must 


daily fight the film 


ERE is a new way of teeth clean- 
ing which millions now employ. 
Leading dentists the world over now 
Wherever you look now 


advise it. 


paste has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. Today 
careful people of some 50 nations em- 
ploy it, largely by dental advice. 


you see the results in whiter, cleaner 


teeth. 


If you don’t know this method, make 
this free test. It means much to you 
and yours. People who delay this test 


regret it when they know. 


Film the chief enemy 


Film is the teeth’s great enemy— 
that viscous film you feel. Much of 
it clings and stays. Soon it becomes 
discolored, then forms dingy coats. 


That is why teeth lose luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. It breeds millions of germs, 
and they cause many serious troubles, 
local and internal. Most cloudy teeth 
and most tooth troubles are now traced 


to film. 


Now two ways to 
combat it 


Dental science has in late © 
years found two ways to 
fight film. One disintegrates 
the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it 
daily without harmful 
scouring. 


Able authorities have 


proved these methods effec- 
tive. A new-type tooth 
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Other great results 


Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva,” 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in saliva, which is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth. 


Those are nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Every 
use of Pepsodent gives them multi- 
plied effect. 


These new methods have brought 
to multitudes a new dental era. The 
whiter teeth you see everywhere now 
is One conspicuous evidence. If you 
think those whiter teeth look well, 
if you think cleaner teeth essential, 
learn now how millions get 
them. 

Make this test 


| Send the coupon for a 
| 10-day tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how 
teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 


One week will convince 
you with results you will 
never forget. Cut out the 
= =e coupon now. 
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the world over. 
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go wrong on Thermoid. 
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his big firm fingers touched hers and she 
flushed scarlet. It was a surprise to them 


“‘T’ll have to go down to the barn,” he 
said, “but I’ve got biscuits in the oven. 
Will you keep an eye on them?” 

She nodded and as he came out stepped 
into the kitchen. She was curiously agi- 
tated at being there—not feeling sure if it 
was quite proper, for Seth, she knew, had 
been living alone ever since his folks died. 
She looked about with some curiosity at 
these bachelor quarters, as though some 
mystery were attached to them. It did not 
seem quite natural for a young man to be 
living in a house alone. She almost forgot 
the biscuits, but hurried back in time to the 
oven door and was in this position when he 
returned. She felt odd at being caught. 

“Are they done?”’ asked Seth. 

“Yes, and they look real nice.’ 

She took them out of the oven, placed 
them on the table and moved away nerv- 
ously. Being over his stove suggested an 
intimacy that frightened her. It was as 
though she belonged here. 

“Have one?”’ he asked, to delay her. 

“Thanks, but I guess I’d better be going. 
I’m mixing a cake.”’ 

She reached for her basket of eggs and 
this time was very careful to avoid his 
hand. She tripped to the door, but: before 
she left the yard turned once. He was 
standing at the sill, watching. Smiling tim- 
idly, she hurried on, even quickening her 
pace somewhat. 

Seth removed the biscuits from the pans 
and piled them on a plate. Hestuffed more 
wood into the stove and filled the kettle— 
trivial household duties he had been per- 
forming contentedly enough in the midst of 
his farm labors. Now he heard his footsteps 
fall heavily, as in an empty house. 

There was, however, no nonsense about 
Seth. He tended strictly to his business, 
which increased steadily from week to 
week. Whatever he made he put aside for 
the purchase of more land. It was a fasci- 
nating game, this turning of land into 
money and money into more land, and he 
enjoyed it. The trouble came at night, par- 
ticularly in the fall when the nights grew 
longer. Sitting by his kitchen stove after 
the chores were done, he used to see Betty 
Norton kneeling by his oven door. And 
though he laughed the vision away—he 
was no fool—this always made him feel ex- 
actly as though he had taken the girl by the 
shoulders and thrown her out of doors. He 
was not sentimental, but neither was he 
cold-blooded, and as the evenings grew 
frosty this seemed an increasingly brutal 
thing to do. 

It was in October that he harnessed up 
the colt one night after supper and drove 
oyer to the Norton place at the other end 
of the town. The summer season over, the 
girl was now at home. She received him 
pleasantly but cockily, for after earning 
her own living she had grown still more 
independent. He called several times after 
this and, when the snow came, bought a 
new sleigh and persuaded her to ride with 
him. They drove through the village, the 
colt stepping smartly, and took the upper 
road, which led past his own house—the 
Pope Hayward place. Here the colt took 
the bit in his teeth and bolted into the 
farmyard, upsetting the pung. No great 
harm was done, but Betty was frightened 
and bruised and covered with snow, and 
the harness was broken. 

“T’m awful sorry,” he said. anxiously. 
Her teeth were chattering. ‘‘ You’d better 
go into the house while I change the har- 
ness,’”’ he suggested. ‘‘It’s warm in there.” 

He gave her the key and she went in and 
lighted a lamp and sat by the warm stove, 
waiting for him. Ten minutes later he came 
in and she rose instantly. 

“T’m all right now,” she said. 

He was warming his numb hands over 
the hot covers. 

“T don’t know what got into the colt,” 
he said. ‘‘He never done nothin’ like that 
before.” 

““We-—we'd better go.” 

“You ain’t dry yet.” 

“‘T’m dry enough.” 

He -put fresh wood in the stove and 
opened the dampers. She glanced toward 
the door. She felt exactly as though she 
had been trapped. 

““Please—I mustn’t stay,’’ she trembled. 

But he strode to her side and seized her 
in his arms—strong-muscled arms that 
overcame all resistance. He bent over her 
quivering lips and kissed them. 

“Treckon you got to stay now,”’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 


~They never knew that for ar 
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She struggled the more and. 
again and again. 

“I want you here all the tir) 

“Seth, let me go!”’ she pant), 

He let her go then, but shed 
She paused at the door and fi. 
When he came to her side this’ 
not move. 

The next time she came intc 
was as a bride—in December. 


erable fortune in lumber. Fj 
were born in the south room ej 
to feel cramped. So he bought) 
place in the village, a much lary 
pretentious house, and close t 
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because he had a certain senti\e 
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a sense on the market. Evey 
closed and curtains drawn, ah 
house and has a very definite 
for the next two years it ato 
side of the road like some poy 
thing. 
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dozen different men and worn 
before it, checked on their varijs 
by the fact that it was anin 
house. In that condition it oft 
a possibility. It appealed paie 
the newer generation, becaus 
had become old-fashioned eno} 
weather-worn shingles and |i ; 
small windows, to have an ag 


cars, got out and peeped un 
tains. It looked very quiet ; 
inside, as though nothing ha 
pened here—as though nothin 
happen. Had the house been 
might have said it was holdin 
The Egglestons took a look, ais 
Careys and the Browns, all ii 
summer place. For one reason} 
they drove on, forgetting t 


were in touch with Pope of 18¢| 

Finally Ben Anderson, of Ne 
was rambling through this sei 
England, sketching pictures 


died down into a gentle afterg 
tinted purple. Sitting upon i 
watched this change and not 
annuals trying bravely to com) 
the grass beneath the window Ii 
to him that if he could open 2 
walk in he could live here eft 


would not have been an artist 

That night Anderson stojet 
village and the next mornin 
Seth Davis. The latter was) 
sell, but of course if anyone/d 
place bad enough he would ni 
He did—half again what the 9 
worth as a farm. Anderson dil 
fortune, but he had done ea 

The house had found a a 
it was still known around the !ia 


the last few years and closed 
Pope Hayward place. So, inié 


on the spot. 


fitted them together. 
pated Anderson, who came fiftye 
and the latter never heard of! 
whether either knew it or not, 
their paths crossed, with resi 
Anderson were very importa): 
very next day he snapped up! 
and flung wide open the door 
it were, the trap afresh. a 

The weeks went by and Al 
certainly innocent of any ulti 
He was, as a matter of fac 
satisfied with himself and his/® 
dition, as he had considerablé(l 
Sound bodied, good-looking, i! 
enjoyed the isolation afforded! 


he had been spending in towr# 
posed to remain until the! 
After supper he used to light!§ 
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and sit on the front step, grinning at the 
fools who raced past in both directions in 
all sorts of cars. He thanked God that 
none of them stopped but always continued 
on out of sight. He was in no social mood. 

He was sitting so one evening late in 
August when just below at a bend in the 
road he heard a crash and a scream that 
brought him to his feet. Sprinting to the 
wreckage of the two cars, he saw by the side 
of the road the bruised form of a young 
woman. Two dazed men were standing 
over her helplessly. 

“‘T’ll take her to my house,’’ Anderson 
said quickly, picking her up. “Stop the 
next car and send for a doctor.” 

He carried the girl into his room and laid 
her on the bed. She was breathing, but un- 
conscious, and her face was cut by broken 
glass from the windshield. As he bathed 
the cuts with cold water he saw that she 
was very beautiful—very beautiful indeed. 
She made him think, somehow, of the Lady 
of Shalott. 

Soon Sturgis, her father, came in with the 
doctor. 

“She can’t be moved,”’ said the latter 
after his examination. 

‘““Of course she can’t,” agreed Anderson 
instantly. 

Sturgis and a nurse brought from the 
village needed the only other available 
rooms, and so Anderson carried a couple of 
blankets out to the barn and made up a bed 
in the hay. He was there two weeks— 
Sturgis never knew it—while Elaine lay 
flat on her back, waiting for a,couple of ribs 
and various other things to knit together. 

Anderson accepted the situation good- 
naturedly and was in and out of Elaine’s 
room often. In the course of his life up to 
thirty, which included five years in Paris, 
he had met many young women and come 
through safely; so he could not by any 
means be called sentimental. In fact, he 
was inclined to be the reverse. Women had 
a decorative value—at least some women 
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had—and on occasion could even be enter- 
taining—at least some women could. But 
the man who took them seriously was as- 
suming a risk by no means justified. He 
had never, to be sure, come into any such 
intimate contact with any woman as he did 
now with Elaine Sturgis, because here she 
was right in his own house—right in his 
own room. Instead of meeting her at the 
very earliest at luncheon, he was sometimes 
admitted as early as nine o’clock, when he 
pretended to read the morning paper to her. 

When she was able to be up and dressed 
and to move about a little she identified 
herself with one room after another—in- 
cluding the kitchen. He and the nurse 
between them were doing the cooking, he 
attending to the soups and salads. 

“Louis of the Coq d’Or told me that the 
world lost a really good cook when I took 
to painting,’’ he announced to her proudly. 

““Any time you wish a recommendation 
I’ll furnish it,’’ she laughed. 

There were many other things besides his 
culinary ability that she might well have 
included in any recommendation. She had 
seen him day after day for two weeks now, 
and he held up. He did rather better than 
that—he improved. He did this in spite 
of the fact that some instinct warned her to 
hold her good opinion of him in check. She 
must keep in mind the fact that she would 
soon be leaving. 

Then one day the doctor came in and 
announced as though it were some fine 
news that she was fit as a fiddle and could 
now venture into the automobile whenever 
she wished. That, in the nature of things, 
meant at once. Sturgis recognized this 
immediately; so did Anderson; so, for that 
matter, did Elaine. She packed her automo- 
bile trunk that morning while Sturgis went 
down to the garage to fetch the car, which 
in the meanwhile had been undergoing quite 
as extensive repairs as Elaine. 

Anderson was the only one who seemed 
to have nothing to do in the way of prepa- 
ration. He paced about aimlessly from 
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one room to another, feeling very much out 
of it. If Elaine had packed the house itself 
in her trunk she could not have left him 
feeling more isolated. Once or twice he 
voiced a feeble protest. 

“‘T don’t believe the old doe knows what 
he’s talking about,”’ he informed her. “‘ You 
ought to'stay another week at least.”’ 

“You are so consistently good,’’ she 
smiled with deep sincerity. 

“T’ve never been handed any medals for 
that virtue,’ he denied. ‘If I’m good, that 
has something to do with you.” 

“‘T’ve done nothing but monopolize your 
house.” 

“Kh? Yes, that’s what you’ve done,” 
he answered quickly. 

“T can only apologize.” 

“How does that help?’’ he demanded. 

“And thank you all over again. You’ve 
been very gracious,”’ she went on uneasily. 

“‘T haven’t been even that,’ he protested. 
“T didn’t ask you here. You came. I 
couldn’t help myself.”’ 

Her cheeks grew crimson. 

“‘T’m sorry if I intruded.”’ 

“You did, but you couldn’t help your- 
self.”’ 

“Then?” 

He appeared baffled and worried. 

“There’s something back of this,” he 
declared. 

Startled, she looked up and met his eyes 
and then away again. 

“T didn’t get run into on purpose—if 
that’s what you mean,” she trembled. 

““Of course you didn’t. That’s the point. 
But neither did I arrange it, did I?” 

““Mr. Anderson,”’ she said with rising 
color, ‘‘father will be here in a few moments 
and then ‘i 

“You'll go—taking with you everything 
I have.” 

Impulsively he reached for her hand. 

“Elaine,” he said, ‘“there’s something 
back of this—but something ahead too. 
Lord, you can’t go now! It wouldn’t be 
fair. There wouldn’t be anything left.’ 
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the modern civilization. What gives? Ah, 
her mother? Not so. Her mother exercees 
of all He waved his arms at me. “Of 
a ! 9 

“‘ Absolutely,’’ I said. 
spring water.” 

“Spring water,’’ he repeated, frowning. 
“Was heiss ——’’ He pulled out a little 
book and went to chasing through the pages. 
“Ah! Spring—spring water. Freshets, 
floods, turbulent torrents. Not so?” 

“That book is a mind reader,” I said, 
taking it from him. ‘That is ‘ust about 
what was in my mind, though I didn’t know 
I said it. Where is this fussboden thing, and 
that other piece of scientific lingo? Ah, 
here it is—scrubbing the floor and hanging 
out the wash.” 

“Gewiss,” he said. 

“Professor,” I said, taking him by the 
hand, ‘“‘you’re a great man. I couldn’t 
make them do it in a thousand years.” 

“Not I,” he said modestly, “but the 
science! The science!’’ And he glared me 
in the eyes and raised a pudgy forefinger 
toward the ceiling. 

“Have you got washing the windows in 
there?’”’ I asked. ‘‘That will make them 
cool-headed, and also keep their feet warm.”’ 

“The windows?” he said, frowning again. 

“Like this,” I said, pretending to sit on 
a window ledge. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, enlightened. “ Fen- 
ster pulzen, not so? It is the fifth exercees 
of the system. You shall see.”’ 

But I had seen enough. 

“You've got a wonderful gall, pro- 
fessor,’’ I said. 

““Colossal!’”’ he said, expanding grati- 
fiedly. “‘The liver, too—not so?” 

I went away revolving these things in my 
mind and thinking of how gullible women 
are. Here was this scientific carpetbagger 
coming in and collecting big money for put- 
ting our girls through the motions of house- 
work, and the fun of it was he was earning 
his money. I wouldn’t have laid an in- 
formation against him for the world. But 
he never could have put that sort of thing 
over on the men. Oh, no! 

Before going away to Sundown Lodge to 
rest up I went over to see young Pete 
Fogarty. Pete was a husky young dumb- 
bell of nineteen years that I had had great 
hopes of making a handy man and straw 
boss out of if his mind ever developed. He 
hadn’t shown up at the job lately. His 
mother did day’s work, and I thought I 
could get her to help out Mrs. Patterson, 
and so kill two birds with one stone. They 
lived on Sylvan Street, which is not a se- 
lect residential quarter. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Fogarty,” I said 
courteously, entering her kitchen. “Say, 
what’s that you’re cooking? It smells good. 
Ah-h! I hear great talk about your cook- 
ing, Mrs. Fogarty.” 

“I’m not cooking,” she said, stiffening. 
“They’re shoeing a horse downstairs in the 
blacksmith’s.”’ 

Well, that was a clean miss, and I 
changed the subject. 

‘“Where’s Pete these days?”’ 

“He do be inside, sir. You could go in.” 

Pete Fogarty was hunched over a big 
book with his two red hands clutched in his 
red hair. 

“Studying law,” he growled, looking at 
me with red eyes. 

“Tn trouble, Pete?’’ I said, sitting down. 
“Don’t waste your time with that book; 
you can hire all the lawyers you want. Why 
didn’t you come to me and I’d take care of 
you?”’ 

“T’m going to be a lawyer,” he said. 

I stared at him. 

““What’s the catch, Pete? 
spring it. I’ll bite.” 

““There’s no catch,” he said morosely. 
““Wasn’t I born in this country? Born here 
I was, and can prove it; so I’m wasting me 
precious time on your job when I could be 
President.” 

““Who’s been nominating you, Pete?” 
I said. ‘‘I didn’t hear of this third party.” 

“Read there!”’ he said, slapping a copy 
of Inspiration, a magazine that you’ll see 
on every news stand. ‘‘Read that article 
called If You Were Born in This Country. 
That'll tell you. It says I got as good a 
chance to be President as anybody else; 
just as good a chance as Mr. Coolidge. 
What was he? Only a farmer’s boy.” 

“Poppycock, Pete!’ I said. ‘‘ When they 
make the like of you President I’m going 
to take out my first papers as a Chinaman.” 


“Tt’s as clear as 


Go on and 
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“Ts that so?”’ he said stubbornly. ‘‘ You 

just read in that magazine. Look at what 
it says. Whozis now—Lincoln—went 
around splitting rails. And this here John- 
son was a tailor, and Garfield was only a 
tow boy on a canal boat. It says a rich fel- 
low ain’t got the chance of a snowball to go 
through the eye of a needle, and every 
President we ever had was poor and ig- 
norant. 
_ “Tt says right there that there ain’t a boy 
in the United States today that ain’t got a 
better chance to be President than Lincoln 
had. Well, I don’t want a better chance; 
all I ask is a square shake. Ain’t I poor? 
Ain’t I ignorant? So I’m studying law like 
Lincoln did. You just read that magazine, 
Mr. Patterson, and it’ll open your eyes and 
put ambition into you.” 

“Gosh, Pete,” I said, catching him up, 
“T think you’ve got a great idea there! I 
think I will lay off working and study to be 
President myself.” 

“Aw, Mr. Patterson,’’ he protested, los- 
ing heart, “what do you want to do that 
for? I thought of it first.” 

“Why should you expect me to throw a 
good thing over my shoulder, now that I’ve 
been tipped off on it?’ I argued. “I guess 
I got as good a chance as you, and more 
time to study up.” 

“You got a better chance,’ he said, look- 
ing down in the mouth and hesitating to 
turn to page 2 of his law book. ‘ Well, of 


course, if a man like you are going out | 


against me, Mr. Patterson, where does a 
poor fellow like me get off?” 

“And what is more, Pete,’’ I followed 
up, “maybe you wouldn’t get to be Presi- 
dent after all, and then you’d have all your 
work for nothing.” 

“That’s so, too,” he said, and he slapped 
the book shut. ‘“‘I might lose out, mightn’t 
I? That darned magazine never said a word 
about that, but it stands to reason. It sure 
does. I guess I will not try to be Presi- 
dent.” 

“T got a sneaking notion, Pete,” I said, 
“that nobody ever got to be President yet 
that started his sprint too soon. My idea 
is that Lincoln and these other birds were 
only looking for more money or a better job 
and didn’t know where they were going. If 
Lincoln had read that magazine when he 
was a young thing he would never have 
got to be President, because he would have 
punched the man that offered him a job at 
rail splitting, and would have hiked 
straight to Washington and sat down on 
the White House steps until they called 
him in. That kind of hokum dissatisfies 
young fellows with their jobs. Now you 
would make a very good handy man around 
a building job, and that means a steady 
fifty a week.”’ 

““A President,” he said thoughtfully, 
“gets seventy-five thousand a year. Which 
is most?”’ 

“Fifty a week, Pete,’’ I said. ‘You'll find 
it so. And besides, a President only holds 
ee for four years, and then he’s out of 

uck.” 

“And that’s so too!’’ he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘‘What am I going to do after I’m 
President? That magazine didn’t give a 
peep about that. I want something steady. 
I guess I will come down to the job tomor- 
row morning, Mr. Patterson.”’ 

I bought a couple of these magazines to 
read on the train on the way to Sundown 
Lodge, and they gave me another slant on 
the labor problem in America. They were 
full of stuff calculated to give young fellows 
big ideas and make them jump their jobs; 
the advertisements gave the business away 
by offering to teach any young fellow the 
secret of success in life for a two-dollar bill. 
No more hard work, no studying or exer- 
cise or taking griping pills—just send two 
dollars and get the book by return mail. 
One fellow called his graft Psycultheropady, 
another was doing business under the name 
of Braino Institute; another wanted to 
teach young fellows to vibrate. And this 
was their chorus, “Hard work will never 
get you anything!’’ There ought to be a 
law compelling all foreigners here to read 
English and subscribe to some good inspira- 
tional magazine, and then they wouldn’t 
grab off so many fortunes. 

I got into a hack at the station and the 
man drove me about four miles, a mile 
along the state road and three miles up a 
dirt track featured with bowlders and nig- 
gerheads. We came out upon a plateau 
eight hundred feet above sea level and 
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three miles from nowhere. We were sur- 
rounded by stumps and second-growth tim- 
ber and in the clearing was Sundown Lodge. 

The place impressed me as restful, so I 
gave the hackman his two dollars and cut 
my last connection with civilization and 
plunged into the unknown. The Lodge was 
a long one-story structure, with the general 
architectural lines of a bunk house, but 
newly decorated with a porch and stone 
pillars. It was newly painted, and the spa- 
cious grounds were neat if not elegant, and 
there was plenty of help; I saw at least a 
dozen men working around in brown over- 
alls. I put down my grip on the porch for 
the bell hop and started for the clerk’s desk. 

A man put his head out of a small room 
off the main entrance and said ‘In here!”’ 

He was a man of about my own age, but 

with the chest and shoulders of a chopping 
block, and with a face as round and hard 
and red as an apple. He had hard blue 
eyes and big white teeth, and the top of his 
square head was naked and weathered. 
_ “TI wish to see Mr. Buffet,” I said, enter- 
ing. 
“Mr. Buffet,” he repeated. 
Michael Buffet?”’ 

“The same.” 

“Doing business as Buffet’s Rest Camp?”’ 
he said. 

“Of course,’’ I replied. 

He stood between me and the door and 
eyed me threateningly. 

‘“What’s the charge now?”’ he growled. 
“Ts it assault and battery again? Is it 
mayhem? I’m telling you that the man 
signed off!”’ 

“‘T have come here to rest,’ I said, try- 
ing to puzzle him out. 

“Ah, I didn’t see the baggage,” he said, 
smiling with his big white teeth. ‘‘Then 
you’re looking for Mike?”’ 

“For Mike Buffet.” 

“Hello!’”’ he said. ‘‘That’s me. What’s 
yours? Patterson, eh? Sit down, Patter- 
son, and get out your check book.” 

“What do I owe you?”’ I said. 

“Three hundred dollars,’’ he said. 

“T suppose I got good value for the 
money,’ I said. “‘But how come?”’ 

“Are you refusing already to abide by 
the rules of the house?”’ he said, frowning. 
“Cash down in advance is the rule here, 
Patterson. You’re paying for three weeks.”’ 

“But I mightn’t stay three weeks,”’ I 


“cc Mr 


| protested. 


“That’s just it,” he said. “‘And what is 
more, if you leave in less than three weeks 
it will be because you are dissatisfied, and 
then you will talk about. me. So you will 


| pay in advance and then you will not talk 
| if you leave.” 


“‘T don’t like your terms,”’ I said. 
“T never had a guest yet that did,’’ he 
“‘But never a word have you heard 


| one of them speak against me.” 


Well, this bird was evidently a bit of a 


| character; but I had heard as much of him 


and had gathered only good reports of his 
place, and I was in such poor shape that 
I was willing to try anything; so I wrote 
him out a check for three hundred dollars. 

“Good,”’ he said after he had indorsed it 
and thrust it into an envelope and licked 
the flap. ‘‘Go in and see the doctor. This 
way.” 

He let me out into a room about fifty 
feet long, which room had windows on three 
sides and took up most of the floor space 
under the roof of Sundown Lodge. There 
was a large open fireplace in it, and tilted 
back before thé blazing logs was an old fel- 
low chewing tobacco and spitting into the 
fire. This old fellow was the house physi- 
cian. He had a square white beard and 
watery eyes and he smelled powerfully of 
creosote. 

“Take off your duds,” he said, getting 
up. 
I went to stripping after some doubt. 
But they seemed to know what they were 
about and that gave them the advantage 
over me. 

““Walk around,” said the doctor, gestur- 
ing when I stood in my pelt. I began to 
walk along beside the wall. ‘“‘Trot!’’ he 
called, and I broke into a trot. He took a 
fresh chew and watched me critically. 
“Gallop!” he shouted. 

Mike Buffet put his head into the room. 

“How do you rate him?”’ he asked. 

“Don’t like his action,” grunted the 
doctor. “Interferes. Can’t lift from a 
canter.” 

He called me over and I stood before 
him, puffing. Now, if you will believe me, 
this sort of thing pleased me immensely. 
It was new to me and it filled me with 
hope. 
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“Stand!”’ said the doctor, and he picked 
up my right foot and looked at my frog—I 
mean at my sole. ‘‘Thought he picked up 
something,’”’ he mumbled. And then he put 
a stethoscope onto me and listened to me 
puff. He grunted and felt his whiskers, and 
then he shifted his hand and told me to 
cough. ‘‘Only needs to be exercised,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Nothing else. Sound in wind and 
limb.”’ 

“What about my diathesis, doc?’’ I said 
helpfully. “Don’t it call for a good rest and 
forget business?”’ 

“Your—which?”’ he said. 

““My diathesis.”’ 

“You ain’t got a trace of it,’’ he said 
authoritatively. ‘‘What ails you is being 
tied up too much, cigarettes and booze. 
We'll take all that out of you, young fel- 
low. You can think of business all you 
blame please.”’ 

“But, doc, I lay awake and fret.” 

“‘T got money that says you don’t,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘Not here. Put on your duds, young 
fellow.” 

“Where are they?”’ I asked. 

“There!” he said, pointing at a heap of 
some clean cotton underwear, a two-piece 
set of overalls and a pair of trench shoes. 

“But look here!” I said. 

“House rule, young fellow,’ he said, 

going back to his chair by the fire. ‘‘Run 
around naked if you like. Won’t do you no 
harm, neither, if you keep your blood up. 
You can have your clothes back when you 
go.” 
I saw that I had got into some sort of a 
sanitarium; and, between you and me, 
that’s just about where I belonged, and I 
knew it, too, although I would not have 
gone to one for money. If I had had my 
way I would have gone to some hotel in 
the pines, run on the American plan, where 
a fellow orders a grapefruit and cereal and 
poached eggs with hash, and country sau- 
sages with flapjacks and hot rolls and coffee 
for breakfast to keep even with the manage- 
ment, and then staggers out into the pines 
to walk it down and brace up for lunch; 
and all the time he knows he is a darned 
fool, but business is business, and he will 
grit his teeth like a bulldog and wade in 
again at the clang of the bell. Well, this 
place was evidently run on the American 
plan, too, and I earnestly hoped they would 
have some way of choking the guests off at 
meals, and I determined grimly that if they 
didn’t I would eat three hundred dollars’ 
worth or bust. And if you do not make 
sense out of what I am saying, then you 
have never gone to a hotel in the ozone 
zone on the American plan for the good of 
your health. 

All this was in October, and it was get- 
ting on to five o’clock and the sun was 
going down. So, thinks I, I will just have 
time to go and take a walk around and get 
an edge on for dinner. I climbed into the 
humble garb and then I heard a whistle 
blowing outside, and I went out and saw 
Mike Buffet blowing the whistle. He was 
dressed in army cast-offs, and he had this 
postman’s whistle on a silver chain in the 
breast pocket of his o. d. shirt. 

““Games!’’ he shouted. 

Fifteen men came in from all over, and 
they were all dressed like me, and I saw 
that I had mistaken them for the help, 
when they were the honored guests. And 
in fact there wasn’t an able-bodied work- 
man in the bunch. There were pot-hellied 
fellows, and fellows with broomstick legs 
and boneless hands, and they were all dog 
tired; but they got into a circle and started 
to play tag with a will. Mike Buffet or- 
dered me into the group, and I had half a 
mind to tell him to go to pot; but I went, 
and being a newcomer they made me It. 
I chased guests all over the lot, and a good 
time was had by all, what with laughing at 
me, and I like to sprung my legs. However, 
I’m a good fellow, and I wouldn’t be a kill- 
joy, and anything for an appetite. Finally 
IT sat down on the ground, and then I heard 
the whistle again, and Mike Buffet came 
and hauled me up to my feet. 

‘‘Steeplechase!’’ he says, and gives me a 
push, and there I was loping after the fif- 
teen customers, who were belting around 
the rim of the clearing. 

They all hollered at me and slapped me 
as they passed me, but I slowed down to a 
walk fast enough and let them go by. This 
tomfoolery went on for ten minutes, and 
then the whistle blew again, and they pulled 
up, with steam coming out of their heads, 
and started for the house. I went after 
them, and they were stripping off their 
things and trooping into a shower room 
under the porch. We all got in there, and 
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there was a long table dec 
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n, when F looked at him, was 
agin his sleep. So I peeled off 
ad lay down on the hard can- 
jas in for a wretched night. I 
have fallen asleep finally, be- 
1, woke up the room was full of 
d the other men were nearly 
ce Buffet was standing at the 
rot with his barrel of a chest 
wigh his undershirt. 
tat,” he said. 

I grunted, turning over. 
up the foot of the cot and 
«1p and down. 


. again to the big room and 
1 
n 


| he said. 

i! T said. “If you lay your 
: bed again v 
aw what I was going to doif he 


non that bed again, because he 
t the side and lifted the cot up 
“ne out onto the cold floor and 
s:d the cot away. Well, really, 
{wel positively, you know— 
o\up—that’s not the point I’m 
r when I was up I saw that I 
4 dress and take it as a joke. 
ne ——— 
|) where our cots had been and 
eiput us through ten minutes’ 
,nd then he gave a yell and 
a out of the house. He chased 
hlot and along a path that ran 
the bushes, and the way he 
S.as something awful. He kept 
1, lashing us with his wicked 
time we slowed up or wanted 
ee he chased us back again 
e. We washed up and had 
| id milk, and then he told me 
gvith some fellows who were 
i 


/ it to the woods and I was put 
(a two-man saw, and I pushed 
1 that infernal saw until my 
we dead and I felt every joint 
ke like a new break. I was 
¥s sticking it with the other 
Vinad beef stew and bread and 
uh, and then Mike Buffet came 
€ was sitting with glazing eyes, 
e ea pair of old gloves and sent 
e stone from an old wall. He 
Wat to get the last kick out of 
1 I couldn’t manage the wheel- 
‘ore for weakness he set me to 
sd, and finally to picking up 
Milling a bag. Long before he 
hile and shouted “Games!” I 
at on a stump, laying over my 
Ting at the ground. No tag 
t 
‘|, to me while the men were in 
‘sind asked me what I meant. 
nael Buffet,’ I muttered, 
sss as Buffet’s Rest Camp, I 
 |indred dollars from you and 
Oz to sue for twenty thousand 
res,” 
¢ thinking of quitting, Pat?” 
4)iocked tone. 
> Teast,” I said. “I’ve quit.” 
yellow pup!” he said, glaring 
you heard me! The matter 


{ 


a 
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with you, Patterson, is that you’re yellow! 
Quitting is the best thing you do. Why, 
Patterson, you haven’t got the good red 
blood of a cockroach in your veins! Here 
I am wearing myself away trying to make 
aman out of you, and you haven’t got the 
wish to be aman. You haven’t got the guts 
enough to push over a two-year-old baby 
and run away with his candy.” 

This line of argument was right helpful 
and inspirited me not a little, and I half 
rose from the stump and said, ‘‘ You can’t 
talk to me like this, Mike Buffet!”’ 

“T couldn’t talk to a man like this, Pat- 
terson,’’ he said, thrusting out his jaw at me 
and coaxing me to hit it, “‘but I hope to 
tell you that you’re no man. You’re not 
even a good imitation of one and you don’t 
fool me a cent’s worth. You’re a stuffed 
dummy that’s been standing out in a field 
and trying to kid the blackbirds and 
couldn’t get away with it. Why, you slack- 
jawed, flat-footed, big-bellied, chicken- 
chested, pasty-faced son of a guardhouse 
lawyer—you poor wooden image that 
wants to lay down and play dead because 
you're lifted off the peg in the seat of your 
office chair—you darned toadstool that 
wants to curl up and die from having a 
breath of fresh air and sunshine 2? 

I got up from the stump altogether. 

“All right for you, Mike Buffet,’”’ I said 
tremulously. ‘‘ You can take advantage of 
me now when I’m this way; but you wait.” 

“Attaboy, Pat!’ he said, clapping me on 
the back. ‘‘Now you got the old dander 
up. Right ahead to the showers!” 

I don’t know why I put up with that 
ruffian’s abuse, except to say I wasn’t my- 
self. And he knew it; yes, he knew it. And 
this wasn’t an isolated case; he would light 
into anybody that didn’t observe his con- 
founded rules. You would think he would 
be in danger of his life. Well, in the first 
place, the man was asstrong and quick asa 
he gorilla; and secondly, there seemed to 
be an esprit de corps, as the saying goes, to 
put up with that sort of thing. Everybody 
seemed to be agreed that if he didn’t hit the 
pace he had no rights; you’d think they’d 
signed into slavery. And Mike Buffet was 
some slave driver, believe me! He seemed 
to know just when a fellow was laying down 
and then he would light into him, and I 
want to say that nobody passed out in my 
time there. 

But say, every time I thought of paying 
three hundred dollars and taking a sentence 
to Siberia for my money, I saw red. Oh, it 
did me good! Gosh, yes! But the idea of 
paying good money for that kind of thing 
was just rubbing in salt. 

After coming out of the cold water that 
evening I did my share to the beef and pota- 
toes, and then I hit the hay without check- 
ers. And once I’d fallen down on that cot 
I couldn’t have said whether I was lying 
out in the rain or sleeping in the Prince of 
Wales’ brass bed. 

Well, sir, [stuck it out. Mind you, it was 
just three weeks of plain bull work, and the 
games were worse than the sawing and 
the chopping and the stone juggling and 
the pick-and-shovel interludes. How I did 
hate those games! Well, I will not argue 
that, as you will not expect a man of forty- 
four and of sound mind to take such an in- 
terest in playing tag and leapfrog. There 
was only one thing I hated worse and that 
was Mike Buffet. I was saving up all I had 
to say until my time was over. 

“So long, Patterson,’”’ he said, shaking 
hands against my wishes. ‘“‘Come to see me 
again when you need a rest.” . 

I picked up my grip. And then I laced 
it into him. My, I talked to him! 

“Why, you big hulking baboon!”’ I said. 
“T’ve got a few to tell you, and I’m going 
to tell them right here and now, and if you 
don’t like it you can just lump it. Do you 
suppose you can charge me three hundred 
dollars for cutting your winter’s firewood 
and building your new stone wall and dig- 
ging your private roads—and get away 
with it? Why, you dumb extortioner! You 
ignoramus! Do me a favor and open your 
ugly mouth and [’ll knock it shut. If you 
call yourself a man, you stuffed scarecrow 
you! Just step down here and put up your 
dukes! Ah, you would, would you? Then 
take that—and that—and ——”’ 

I said my say, I can tell you. But then 
I saw a man in the road ahead of me, wav- 
ing his arms and trying to shoo me back. I 
put down my grip and asked him what was 
on his mind. 

“Well, mister,” he said, eying me cau- 
tiously, ‘“‘I thought you were crazy. I saw 
you walking down the road there and talk- 
ing to yourself and swinging on the air.” 
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I have forgotten to say that while I was 
speaking my mind to Mike Buffet I was 
walking on so as to save time. And now I 
had the three miles down to the state 
road, 

“Just came from Buffet’s Rest Camp,’’ 
I said. “I guess I was feeling a bit too 
good.” 

“Oh, the sarge is a great trainer,’”’ said 
the man, grinning. “I’m a neighbor of his. 
Wish I knew how he does it.” 

“The sarge?” 

“Sergeant Mike Buffet. He’s an old 
Regular Army man. Was a topper in the 
cavalry for years and years. Left the serv- 
ice three or four years ago and bought this 
old farm and started to put it in shape, but 
he couldn’t get labor. The men wouldn’t 
stand for that army talk of his, and that’s 
the fact of it, so he made a health resort 
out of it. Got a good thing now.” 

“About fifteen good things,” I said. 
“But that’s a smart doctor he got there.” 

“The old vet?” 

“Ah, he’s an old veteran, too, is he?”’ 

“Old veterinary. Friend of Buffet’s from 
the Army. Yes, he’s a clever old codger. I 
wonder how Mike does it. He’s getting his 
farm in nice shape, and it ain’t costing him 
a dime. He certainly had a great idea.” 

“Say, you said something that time,” I 
said, with a sudden flash of intuition, as the 
saying goes. ‘‘He’s got a great idea, and 
that’s all he’s got, and it beats me why we 
pay him for it, since he ain’t got it pat- 
ented.” 

““How’s this?’’ said the man. 

“Never mind,” I said, walking on and 
chuckling happily. ‘Never you mind!” 
And I hoofed it down to the station and 
came on to Sawneyville. 

Well, sir, when I got into that old office 
again I took hold like three fingers of boot- 
leg and a chaser of formaldehyde. And 
when I was stumped with some small prob- 
lem I didn’t reach for a pill and smoke it 
until I felt all right again and not any more 
worried; I just stayed worried and lumped 
it, and lit out after that problem. Coming 
onto five o’clock I couldn’t get the contract- 
ing mason to drop his own affairs and come 
and lay the sidewalk in front of the new 
county courthouse. 
would have gone to the closet where I kept 
some bottles of the real stuff lined up like a 
storage battery, and I would have taken a 


small shock and then I would have felt that | 
everything was hunky-dory and there was | 
no such rush about that sidewalk. But I | 


had thrown the booze cells out that morn- 
ing, so I swung around on Pingrew, the 
bookkeeper, and I said to him, “‘How much 
an hour is a hundred a week, seven days 
and a twelve-hour day?”’ 

“Dollar-nineteen,”’ he said like that. He 
was a crackerjack bookkeeper. We mourn 
our loss. 

“Tt’s nice money.”’ 

“‘Tt’s twice what I get,’’ he said. 

“You can get it now,’ I said. ‘‘Put on 
your hat!’’ And I led him out of the room 


and down to the courthouse and into the | 


shanty and handed him a pair of overalls. 

“Oh, I say!’’ he objected. 

“Why, you lantern-jawed, knock-kneed 
son of a lawyer and a stuffed scarecrow!”’ 
I said. ‘““Do you suppose I’m going to wait 
for cold weather and get a sidewalk frozen 
just to please a pig-headed galoot of a 
mason and to honor your miserable caste 
scruples against soiling your hands with 
manual labor? The matter with you, Pin- 
grew, is you haven’t got guts! Do you call 
yourself a man? If you were a man I 
wouldn’t talk to you like this es 


“You won’t talk to me like this in any | 
event, Mr. Patterson,” he said, looking | § 


dangerous. 


“Well, that’s all right, too, Pingrew, old | 


scout,” I said, walking a short distance 
away. ‘‘No offense, you know. Take a 
joke, can’t you? See here, I’ll put on the 
overalls myself, and you can give me a 
hand, if you will, like a good fellow.” 
“That’s different,’’ he said, putting down 
the ax helve that he had picked up without 
saying why. “If you are going to work, 
too, Mr. Patterson, that’s different, and I’ll 


gladly help you.”’ And he climbed into the | 


overalls. 

We went out in front of the courthouse, 
where I had had lights installed for night 
work, and we went to leveling the ground 
and wheeling in the cinders for the footing. 
The boxes had been built by the framer, and 
the materials were all lying on the job wait- 
ing for the mason. I figured we’d put in 
the loose cinders and maybe a section of the 
mix, though I wouldn’t want to try to 
hard-trowel a surface on it, and that would 


A month before I | 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
| aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

| You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 


“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


MEND YOUR ° 
| TOP WITH 


TOP PATCHES 
The gum side of Stik-tite patching sticks 
instantly and permanently to your auto 
top. The outside matches your top mate- 
rial. Anyone can apply it as easily as 
sticking stamps. Mends holes and rents, 
prevents leaks. Ample outfit 25c at deal- 
ers’, or postpaid. 

Stik-tite Windows, Fords, Dodges 35 cents 

~each. Other cars 75 cents. 


PFPAIR YOUR TOP YOHESHY 
a @ 
“STITT pai t ile s 


Cincinnati Auto 
Specialty Co.,315 Main St., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Also makers of Warner Seat 
Covers and Frost King 
Radiator Covers 


DEALERS Write for this 


counter display. 


A real convenience. 
Saves many dollars in pressing bills, and 
trousers always look like just from the 
tailor. Makes them last longer. Saves 
nap of cloth, which ironing ruins. Every 
man should have at least one or two. 


Made of selected hardwood, fabric 
covered, canvas lined, All metal 
parts heavily nickel plated. Fitsany 
size trousers. Folds into small pack 
to fit handbag. Strong, but light. 

4 Has collapsible coat hanger. Lasts 
4 a lifetime. Thousands in use. Well 
L dressed men have several to keep all 
Ezy trousers well pressed. Sold through 

FOUR PATENTS dealers, agents or direct. by mail. 
Mailed postpaid on receipt of $2.50. C.O.D.if desired. 
Satisfaction or money back. Order today. Book free. 


The Getgey-Jang Company,271 C. & J.Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your safe cannot— 


Send for this 
free book 


“Ready Records 
for Accounting” 


Shows better ac- 
counting equip- 
ment. Ask your 
stationer; if he 


hasn‘t it, write us. 


National 
Cash Beok No. 
654 


Cloth sides, 
gold stamped 
leather back and 
corners. Made in 
150 to 500 page 
sizes. Priced 
$2.50 to $5.00, 
according to size 
and capacity. 


this ledger can 


Your safe protects your business records 
against fire. This ledger guards them against 
an even more crafty enemy —wear and tear. 

Step into your stationer’s. Examine this 
wonderfully dependable yet not expensive 
record book. 

Whether you need a complete accounting 
system that is easily kept and gives all facts 
and figures for every business requirement 
—or a tiny personal memo book, a ledger, 
post binder, ring book, loose leaf sheets or 
business forms—you can meet your need in 
a National. The items mentioned are just 
a few of more than ten thousand in the 
complete National line. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St., Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St., Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


transferred records 


National 5 F 
f Ring Binder No. merce viral 
; 6408 2 
The Emerald 


Strong canvas 
sides, leather cor- 
ners, metal hinges. 
Enough post sec- 
tions included to 
give 4”’ capacity. 
Stocked in stand- 
ard sizes. 

From $3.80to$5.75, 
according to size. 


The handiest book 
in the office. 
canvas cover. 
steel rings in 14/’ and 
1’’ capacities. Adozen 
sizes—end and side 
opening. Ring bind- 
ers from $1.30 to 
$2.25. 


Ledger No. 08941 


Stee! f-ame—corduroy binding, with 
tan Texhide. 90% expansion. Good 
quality ledger sheets in various rul- 
ings. Five sizes. Complete outfit— 
binder, sheets and leather tabbed 
index—from $11 to $19.60, accord- 
ing to size and capacity. 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


© 1924, Nutional Blank Book Co. 


For your current or | 


| come later. 
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3ut we could get this blamed 
sidewalk under way and not have pedes- 
trians falling down all over and writing me 
to call up their lawyer. It was a crisp night, 


| and we went to it for a couple of hours. 


Now about a building job, if you started 
to dig out in the middle of the Sahara 


| Desert I bet there would turn up in no 


time a row of fellows to lean over the railing 
and watch you all day long; I have never 
seen a job yet without these volunteer in- 
spectors. And this night, it being after 
hours and the job being in the middle of 
town, we had these railbirds standing three- 
ply deep; I guess we drew two or three 
hundred of them, crowding and squeezing 
and dodging around to get a look at us. 
They shouted for their friends, and there 
had to come a constable to keep them from 
rioting, and a reporter came from the Saw- 
ney Citizen and tried to buttonhole me; he 
knew me, of course. 

“But listen, Mr. Patterson,’ he urged, 
following me to and from the cinder pile, 
“‘you’re arousing a lot of public interest, and 
you owe it to the public to explain your 
conduct.” 

“‘T’ve told you,” I said. ‘‘This is part of 
my contract and I’m doing it. And besides, 
I need the exercise.”’ 

“But you’re the boss of the whole job,” 
he said, ‘‘and you can’t tell me that you’d 
work with your own hands. And this isn’t 
exercise, Mr. Patterson—this is work! You 
know I can’t go back to the office with a 
story like that. What do you want to be so 
awfully secretive about?” 

We put in our two hours, and Pingrew 
made a note to credit us each with two- 
thirty-eight, and then we took off the over- 
alls and went home, and I had a great 
appetite for dinner. The next morning the 
boss mason was camping outside my door, 
and he said he’d put a gang on the sidewalks 
and he hoped I wouldn’t make him any 
trouble. We got a write-up in the Citizen, 
and a lot of people stopped me and wanted 
to know, and got sore on me when I told 
them what I told the reporter. The next 
night I was down to the Mercantile Club, 
and there was a representative attendance 
of the prominent business men of Sawney- 
ville, and they all wanted to know. 

“Listen, gents,’ I said, getting a bit sore 
myself, “‘I just come back from Mike 
Buffet’s Rest Camp, and it done me a lot of 
good; but I made a resolution with myself 
that the next time he caught me it would 
be a cold day. Now that is all there is 
to the story. A fellow needs some exercise 
to keep in shape, and I’m going to take 
mine right in my own business, where there 
is a whole lot of it going begging. I do not 
get any kick out of golf or tennis or any of 
those games; I hate games! And being 
that they do not amuse me, I would be a 
prime sucker to pay my money for exercise 
when I can get all I want right on the job 
and get paid for it.” 

“There is something in that,’’ said Bert 
Sammis, who is one of Mike Buffet’s alumni. 

“Tt is an actual fact that a fellow can’t 
run out to the country club every day in the 
week,’ said John Mallon. ‘“‘ By the time you 
get out there you are already late for dinner.” 

“T would rather play golf than eat,’’ said 
Henry Seiler; ‘“‘but that is not why I play 
it. It is for the exercise.”’ 

“Don’t kid yourself, Henry,” said I. 
“Tf you want exercise, there is a whole lot 
more than you can use right down there in 
your own lumberyard.”’ 

“You know, gentlemen,” said Fuller 
Eastwynd, who goes around addressing, 
“‘there is a very fertile field for discussion 
here. One aspect of it is the distinction 
between sport and work. Sport is an imita- 
tion of work, differing from it in that it is 
not useful. We have the kingly sport of 
riding to hounds, which consists in a pre- 
tense at ridding the countryside of noxious 
beasts, but which in practice serves to 
protect and preservefoxes. Wehaveangling, 
which is an imitation of the fisherman’s 
craft. We have football, which is an imita- 
tion of the mélée of battle; clay-pigeon 
shooting, yacht racing, track and field 
games. The essential feature of sport is 
that it tends to no useful purpose, or serves 
the purpose with intentional inefficiency. 
All sport may be regarded as a libel on 
useful labor, since it is a universal rule of 
sporting that if one plays the game for 
money he is dishonored and loses caste. 

“Let us consider together for a moment 
then,” he continued, getting up steam, 


| “this curious prejudice against useful work. 


Work makes far greater demands upon its 
practitioners than does sport. One who 
catches codfish for the market—hauling icy 


lines on the turbulent ocean |t 
winter—must have more sta) 
than any angler who whips :¢ 
on a summer’s day; the pi 
catcher must be abler than t) 
the humble floor scraper ojp 
ordinarily a better physical ; 
is the highly advertised chan 
perform useless marvels wi 
muscles. Nevertheless : 

“Don’t joke about this, 
Elmer Frew. “Well, if you 
now you will be in a minute, 
thing you say will remind yj, 
story. Really, gentlemen, this, 
vital to all of us that it beho'e 
every one of us to give it hise 
I think Billy Patterson has fby 
a real idea. I agree with hiny 
much about sport and gars; 
looking for fun, but for exerci t 
and that’s how most of us fe 
we can keep out of Mike Bu 
we'll sacrifice our amateur ¢ 
cooped up in a flat and have 
back yard. Billy, let me k 
time you got a sidewalk to liq 
and I’ll come around and Eb 
nineteen.’ ’ 

“Strong-minded, I call you 
“T guess I’ll keep on paying 
dred a year to the country ¢ 

“‘Look here,’’ said Frew, 
hold on his cigar. ‘Natu 
doesn’t want to make a guy 
if he’s got company it is 
fellows will march in a p 
regalia of some society on, a 
right about it because you’re 
though you look like somethi? 
of a comic supplement. Wellio 
going at it in a group?—call t) 
day Club, or some such. Ep 
agree that he will put in sow 
week at manual work, whatey 
his line, changing tires to hd. 
status as an amusement.” 

“Oh, I say, we can’t affé 
overalls even if we need thie) 
would break down discipline’ 

“That is one of the imponira 
Eastwynd. ‘“‘The questioniis 
workmen respect the boss¢ I 
they respect their work mie 
following a discussion once ila 
class periodical of very limitl« 
one side argued that disciplin ya 
by high-hatting subordinati- 
thought underlies Carlyle’ | 
essay on clothes—the othe § 
that discipline resulted fronth 
pay and to punish. It will ben 
experiment.” be 

Gents,” I said, “I thinkwe 
too deep. My proposition ith 
going to pay any bald-heced 
hundred dollars a week forth 
of doing bull work when thid! 
to be had for nothing plus a dlla 
And while we are talking 
are all married men, and hoval 
the ladies in on this good thg 
paying Professor Steefelbanttl 
hundred dollars a week, and 1iy 
exercise them? It is a nice hi 
we have got to pay unskille fe 
sixty and seventy and eigty 
month and found, and havefol 
with their guff, when our wie 
ing for something to do.” 

“It would be good busins: 
ladies to do the housewaal 
place,’ said Mallon. ‘“‘Ont 
have no use for housework ine 
is nothing in it for them. H 
if we were to pay them the ve 
hired girl quit?”’ 

Well, that struck me as p 
I thought it would lower tl! I 
handed money; but I saw ‘ie 
strike Gladys and Eunice as| £ 
tion, and I feared I would noia\ 
Mrs. Patterson to make he 
I had something to say, ar S 
other husbands; but we wre 
and we agreed to go home 
bad tidings to our ladies thi 
be pauperized by being give di 

Well, sir, we signed up, id 
agreed to do five hours’ labo 
should be enough to keep hp! 
the door of that wolf, Mike} ju 
a sporting thing, too, becausias 


Ls 
ay, A 
. 
i 


HN 
said, a fellow is not a strical 
plays golf or croquet for bit 
and not for love of those nol 
games. We did attract son 
first, but only one of us goiils 
the Sawneyville Citizen, antl 
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ositive 


Banks furnish these checks, triply safeguarded, 
against fraudulent alteration. No cost to you 


flay you may use checks which really protect 
( against the loss or embarrassment that a 
,ised” check means. 


i ks everywhere are furnishing them to depos- 
yis in place of the ordinary checks. Every day 
1e banks take this step to increase the safety 
ir service they offer. 


ibs something about which you should ask 
tcr bank. 
Check raisers active 

@: year this country stood a loss estimated at 
fe than fifty million dollars through check 
yids. Every three-and-a-half minutes someone, 
is'ewhere, loses money through the activity of 
‘tek crooks. 


Aliam J. Burns says that check raisers are more 
"égerous than the safe-crackers’ nitroglycerine. 
s 


, This stops them 
1 se triply-safeguarded checks halt the check 
;{2f—green amateur, or skilled “master.” 


A ‘h them you do not depend upon mechanical 
themical means of protection. The triple safe- 
1) 


guard is an actual part of the crisp, fine checks 
furnished by your bank. 

They are made of the world’s “safest” paper, 
which instantly exposes attempts at acid, rubber 
or knife erasure. 


Then, the world-famed William J. Burns detec- 
tive organization protects each check—and that 
warning to the crook is printed thereon. 

Finally, you are protected against 
loss through fraudulent check al- 
teration, by a $1,000 insurance 
policy in the strong Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Company. 


This combination gives real protection with each 
Super-Safety INSURED Check. This positive 
protection may be yours without cost. Ask your 
bank about it today. 


Burns’ book free 


Detective William J. Burns has written an un- 
usual, interesting book on his experiences with 
check raisers. We have had it privately printed. 


Clip, fill in and mail the coupon below and we 
will send you a copy, free. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 


insurance against 
check raisers 


ie 


LOB. 


ORL AARS 


protection now yours 


RIE B 


Valuable, inter- 
esting book by 
the famous Wm. 
J. Burns. See ‘ 
coupon below. : 
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Trust Your Bank— 


Pay By Check! 


But heed these precautions: 


It is the modern way to handle funds—because 
it saves time and money. It gives you an exact 
record of what you pay out, eliminates mistakes 
in amount and embarrassment or loss. It aids 
intelligent operation of your “budget,” always 
shows where you stand. 

Write checks properly, in ink—filling blank 
spaces. Never use a check on which erasure 
has been necessary. 

Insist upon Super-Safety Insured checks—posi- 
tively protected! They are triply safeguarded 
against fraudulent alteration. Your bank can, 
perhaps does supply them in the regular way. 


st World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks Find ont-. Usekeiendt 

a NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 

b 

i | SEND FOR INTERESTING BOOK, TODAY 


I} 
ykn check corner 
ive protection! 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
5950 So. State Street, Chicago 
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Gentlemen: Please send me,without obligation, a copy 
of your private edition of “Stories of Check Raisers— 
and How to Protect Yourself,” by William J. Burns. 


Name 
E Address____ 
C H City 


Your Bank____ 


Please write plainly, use margin if required 
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Patents 
Applied 
For 


The FANSTEEL 


Balkite 


Battery Charger 


Noiseless and Indestructible 


For Radio “A” batteries. An entirely 
new type of charger, using Fansteel 
Balkite, a new and rare metal. Entirely 
noiseless. Has no moving parts to ad- 
just or get out of order. No bulbs to 
break. Cannot deteriorate through use 
or disuse. Cannot discharge, over- 
charge, or short-circuit the battery. 
Unaffected by temperature or fluctua- 
tions in linecurrent. Simple to operate, 
efficient, positive in action and practi- 
cally indestructible. Can be used while 
the radio set is in operation. 


Charges the ordinary 6 volt radio or auto- 
mobile battery at 3 amperes, from 110- 
120 AC, 60 cycle current. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, sent direct on receipt 
of price. Money-back guarantee. 


° 18.50 W f 
Price, $18 c the Rockise: 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
Dept. $1 + North Chicago, Ill. 


Extra Money 


What You Should Earn— 


e Easily up to $1.50, or more, an hour. 
When You Can Earn It— 


In your spare time. 


Where You Can Earn It— 


e Right in your own locality. 


How to Earn It— 
e As subscription representative for 
our three publications. The coupon 

brings all the details. 


Clip Here 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

685 Independence Square, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Though I assume no obligation in 
asking, please tell me all about your cash offer. 
NAME 


STREET 


FISH BOATS 
- Both Outboard 


>» and Inboard. 
MOTOR BOATS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money—order by mail. 
Kindly state kind of boat in which interested. 
“THOMPSON BROS, BOAT CO., 416 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 


ATENTS. Send model or sketch of your in- 


ventiorl for our FREE opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
SOLDER WITH A MATCH 


TINOL the perfect solder for all repair work, including 
RADIO. Contains its own flux. Packed in a handy tube. 
All Dealers, or postpaid for 25c, 

AMERICAN SOLDER AND FLUX CO. 
2910 No, 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL GREETING CARDS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to earn $300.00 to $500.00 
monthly selling BUSINESS GREETING CARDS. 
Side line or full time. Weekly payment. Samples Free. 
Selling experience unnecessary. Get details. Dept. A 
» JIOHN A. HERTELCO., 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, IIb. 

Most Profitable chickens, 


“4 64 BREED ducks, turkeys and geese. 


Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Ameri- 
ca's great poullry farm. At it 31 years. 

Valuable i100-page book and catalog free. 
=) R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 866, Mankato, Minn. 


SALE SIMER WANTED 


tailoring direct from maker to wearer. Summer suits 
$21.50. Fine virgin wool suits and o’coats $31.50—none 
higher. Everything guaranteed. $50.00 to $100.00 a 
week earned by hundreds of men. Write for information 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., D2pt. 724, 843 W. Adams &t, Chicago 


Tosell our big 
value men’s 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 102) 
Barzilla Dennie. He got a bag and a stick, 
and he went around Fairview Park in town 
and stuck papers and banana skins and put 
them in his bag for sixty cents an hour, and 
he said it was like golf, only lighter and 
more agreeable pleasure. 

My worst fears were confirmed as far as 
the ladies were concerned. Mrs. Patterson 
told me to look at the clock to see when 
she took hold, and then she went down in 
the kitchen and bounced the cook and took 
the job at a hundred and ten a month, the 
extra money representing the cook’s keep. 
Gladys and Eunice had words over the 
upstairs girl’s job, and finally I had to put 
them both on for a quiet life. And I did 
not make a cent on the change, except 
what I saved on Professor Steefelband. 

Well, it was a great experiment, as East- 
wynd said, and for a while it went big. 
Mallon, who has the agency for the Sparse- 
Narrow car, had to say that Professor 
Steefelband had canceled his order for a 
new boat; but Frank Newey took a nice 
commission for renting the prof space over 
the post office for an émployment office. I 
must say Mike Buffet showed a good spirit, 
and he advertised in the Citizen and offered 


| to pay any prominent business man forty 


cents an hour if he would come and put up 
at the rest camp in thehills. But naturally 


_no business man could afford to leave his 
| business and sojourn with Mike Buffet, and 
| the idea was silly. But we got a by-product 


out of the thing after a while that came 
near queering it, and it goes to show you 


that you never can tell. 


The first thing we knew there was lots of 
help to be had in Sawneyville. The young 
fellows took to the manual trades, and any 
tile setter that wanted to put his toothpicks 
in the walls of a Sawneyville bathroom 
for twenty-five dollars a day was just out 
of luck. The unskilled female labor from 
Ireland and Scandinavia offered to work for 
board and room until the weather broke. 
I lost a mighty good bookkeeper just about 
then, and I’m paying the new man forty a 


| week. Pingrew is in the tin, tar and slag 


roofing game, and he will put you on three 
plies of paper and a lick of tar for only 
slightly more than a tile job is worth with 
expansion joints. We were talking about 
this thing down at the Mercantile, and 
some people said we had flooded the labor 
market; but that wasn’t very logical, as 


SAW in the paper the other day 

Where an eminent wise man rose to say 
That it made him weary to hear the way 
Some sapheads pity the farmer. He 
Said they were squandering sympathy— 
That the granger, he was a lucky cuss 
And they’d spoil him utterly, talking thus. 


‘« Sweet is the life that the farmer leads, 
Turning the brown glebe, sowing seeds, 
Watching the green crop spring and grow, 
Smoking his pipe in the afterglow. 


“The life of the farmer harsh and rough? 
Tell me, where do they get that stuff! 
Monarch is he of his own domain; 
Blest by the sun and the gentle rain, 
Nothing to do but to rest his brain. 


“Scattering seeds on the warm earth’s breast, 
And bounteous Nature does the rest! 
Garnering in when the season’s done, 
Nothing but peace and bucolic fun— 

Why, the farmer’s life is an easy one!”’ 


I read this speech in the gloaming sweet, 
Soaking the chilblains on my feet. 
And it cheered me wp and I felt so glad 
To think of the indolent job I had, 

That I yelped and sang 

Till the rafters rang, 
This song of the care-free son of toil 
Whose mission is merely to tickle the soil: 


Oh, I am the rollicking, frolicking Rube, 
Whistling the hours away, 

Churning the butterine into a cube, 
Tossing the new-mown hay. 
(Fourteen hours every day.) 


Come innocent pleasures that help me to bear 
a heavenly peace that has grizzled my 
air; 
The hogs have the pip and the children the 
croup, 
And the horses the heaves and the chickens 
the roup, 
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one good husky could just about do more 
work in a day than the Mercantile Club. 

“Tt is psychological,’ said Eastwynd. 

Well, that is just about what Eastwynd 
would say, and I do not take any stock in 
this psychology whatsoever. There’s a 
colored barber shop in Sawneyville, and the 
proprietor keeps a dream book, and colored 
fellows come in and give him a dime and he 
tells them what their dream meant, and our 
chief of police offered to put the proprietor 
in jail. But not long ago I saw Eunice 
hunched over a big book and I asked her 
what she was reading, and she said she was 
looking up what her dream meant; and 
I took the fool thing off her and she told her 
mother, and I got bawled out for showing 
my ignorance. ‘‘It is the new psychology 
and they are studying it in school,’ said 
Mrs. Patterson. ‘‘It is called psychoanaly- 
sis.’’ Well, I guess a dream book is a dream 
book. ‘If this is the new psychology, 
Maude,” said I, “there is a colored fellow 
in it somewheres, as the saying goes, and 
she can get a better article for less money 
down at Barry White’s barber shop.”’ So 
I did not look with an air of delighted sur- 
prise at Eastwynd when he said, “It is 
psychological!”’ 

“Tt is immensely important what a thing 
is called,” he said. “‘A man will take his 
gun and a box of soda crackers and he 
will tramp around in snow and slush all 
day in hopes of shooting a mouthful of 
feathers, and he wouldn’t do the same 
thing for ten dollars and a turkey dinner, 
and that is because it is called sport. The 
water comes into his boot and he gets a 
frozen toe and he sits down on a stump and 
wonders if he is in his right senses, and then 
he remembers there are lots of other sports- 
men and that gives him confidence. Now 
the way it is with workmen, they look to 
their employers for a cue as to what they 
should think; if they see that the employ- 
ers look down on manual work they look 
down on it, too, and are ashamed of it. A 
young fellow starting out to work takes 
his cue from the men he respects most—the 
successful men—and he imitates them. He 
reflects their ideas, and the thing to do is 
not to preach at him, but to set him a 
better example. You gentlemen and your 
ladies have done something to restore the 
dignity of labor in Sawneyville.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t care to jump at conclusions,” 
said Frew, “‘but certainly the labor problem 
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And the ’tater bugs rally and thankfully 
raise 
Their tiny sweet voices in anthems of praise 
To the good-hearted farmer whence all bless- 
ings flow, 
As he toys with the hoe. 
(Fourteen hours at a throw.) 


I am the luckiest guy alive! 
Never a single care , 
But the dadgum moth in my beehive 
And my eight kids over there. 
(Shoes six dollars a pair.) 


And I flirt with the frost and I flirt with the 
drought ; 

And the cute little cutworm I tap on the 
snout; 

And I tuck the corn grain in its cunning 
earth cup 

And the jolly crows hurry and help it 
come up; 


The katydids sing and the grasshoppers hop, 

And the mice and the rabbits help gather the 
crop; 

And there’s hardly a thing that the farmer 
need do, 

But struggle with grippe and hay fever and 


u, 
And dream of the day when the mortgage 
comes due. 


I am a rollicking son of a gun, 
Lilting the hours away, 
Chasing the harrow from sun to sun, 
Dancing along till the day is done, 
The farmer’s life is an easy one, 
Nothing to do but play. 
(Fourteen hours every day.) 


Trip all day o’er the sunny lea, 
Chased by the red-hot bumblebee, 
Singing a song so merri-lee— 
Tra la la, 
Tra la lee, 
Never a care to worry me. 


ZA, 


has eased up here. And the er 
due to the farsighted efforts of 
president of the Patterson ¢ 
Company.” 

“Well, gents,’’ I said modest 
plain business man and not on 
deep thinkers; but it would be fh 
face of reason, as the saying goes 
to deny at this late day that I’ve 
some constructive thinking on) 
problem. Naturally, a man can 
thinking and not be much of at 
it takes an orator like Eastwynd 
words; but he’s spoken my ide: 
and much more that he hasn’t 
There’s been a lot of loose talk 
way Congress is limiting immigr 
I say that shows where Congr 
level! There’s enough America 
country to do the work, and a 
ought to be trained up in a trac 
try to come in on top; and all th 
this country has made in inventi 
ishing the world has been mh 
searcity and high price of Ameri 
How did we come to invent th 
cleaner and the electric washin; 
and the steam shovel? Becaus 
American men and women doing 
in those days, and they asked h 
Where, I defy you ——” q 

The boy handed me a telegrar 
and I glanced at it. “‘I have 
vited, gents,”’ I said, holding 
“to address the State Con 
merce next year on the Amer 
problem and the Sawneyville expe 
shall save my remarks until then, 
you for any suggestions.” 

Then I went out to get meas) 
high hat and a dress suit. I had 
and a dress suit, but they didn’t 
more, being too small around th 
the result of the Sawneyville e 
Then I went home and dashed ini 
posed address, and my head y 
up, and I could see a lot of reason 
things that I didn’t really think 
time, and they were dandy re 
fitted right in. I started out lik 

““Unaccustomed as I am to pul 
ing, and having had no time to) 
address you, I feel nevertheless th 
matter so vital to all of us that. 

But you probably read the ac 
knocked them off their seats, a 
printed over three states. 
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Red carbuneles on my neck, — 
Dirt in my plow shoes by the pe 
Tra la lee, i 
Tra la lo, ¢ 
For the corns that grow on my b 


Winter comes, and I still have f 
For the farmer’s life is an easy ( 
Shucking corn from the frozen si 
Chambermaiding the barnyard s 
Lounging forth with the milking 
Battling sleet and the tearing gai 
And the frozen chunk on the ol 


Digging the woodpile from the si 
Thawing the frost from my froze 
Thawing the ice from the frozen 
Thinking of how I shall have to 
To keep myself and my family ¢ 
Out of the poorhouse one more ¥ 
While my bunions grow and my 

bleed— S | 
Pardon the butterfly life I lead. 


Flour goes up and wheat goes dé 
And all the while, in the far-off 
The overworked middleman, wan 
Sits in his overstuffed office chat 
And slaves and slaves, with neve 
Stuffing his pockets with my @" 


And what am I doing while he 
I’m baring my nose to the blizat 
I’m shoveling snow and I’m dot 
When the rest of the world is as 
doors ; > 4 
I kick up my heels in my rustic 
For the life of the farmer is ea 
Tra la la, ¢ 
Tra la lee, } 
Nothing at all to worry mel 
Taxes due, and the doctor’s bill, 
That is the reason that I tril— 
Tra la lee, : 


Tra la li— 
Gosh, but I am a lucky guy! 
—Lowell Ot 
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TAXES ARE PAID BY THE 


al Nobody made any mistakes 
ifthose days. The public paid 
ite knew that it paid. It would 
feal blessing if we could have 
mple system and extended it 
t¢small purchases but to every 
rssaction of every size and kind. 
hia arrangement, even the small- 
othe most stupid adult would 
ie—and he only—is the party 
th: tax. yong 
eyou get to thinking that taxes 
id by big business, medium- 
4s or little business, just re- 
good old box that you used to 
»|orekeeper’s side. Remember 
sid your pennies into that box 
darmment to get. Remember 
ed to jingle. Then summon 
ese to realize this plain fact: 
1@00d old box is gone, the same 
at work. The manufacturer, 
;, the banker, the investor— 
Jmever pay taxes with their own 
shey do is to slip the Govern- 
‘oney—money they have col- 
nou for this very purpose. But 
aehem. You can’t blame them 
ithink for evena minute. Itis 
. Moreover, it is absolutely 
-under the sun to make you 
) senses and get busy and wipe 
apmie vampires, parasites and 
which the whole country is 


ate men of the United States do 
0) eimai of today. You 
yue workers, clerks and house- 
them. Is it any more than 
o'should pay for their mistakes 
diess? 


in Money Driven Away 


joticed an interesting situation 
dleges? They are almost over- 
dents. Students are being 
aj—a full house, standing room 
‘institutions the poor students 
nore than educational strap 
C.course, this sudden rush for 
s| due primarily to the growing 
prof and desire for the advan- 
nducation. I can’t help won- 
rer, how much of a factor is 
fintelligent parents that their 
send the next year or so in 
h| than in business. 

1 ‘pical interview that has been 
u(2 than once. A man tells me 
9¢aved industry would continue 
y\) be penalized by unjust, un- 
al unwise legislation of various 
ld want to keep his son out of 
lizether! Just at the present 
cstry offers little attraction to 
nking, acting, achieving type. 
i(tly serious when capital has 
away from industry by fool 
rt I regard it as even more 
e'men are being driven away. 
a! accomplish much, anyway, 
a(rship. When the dollars and 
th begin to leave, look out! 
anything that has worried me 
the future of American busi- 
‘have taken into account a 
it of factors—than this grow- 
ttion among the best business 
n their lives working to support 
economic bums. ‘Economic 
Us about the right description 
ds now living off taxation. 
3 literal fact that many men of 
I pility and real utility to the 
eemporarily withdrawn from 
| politics has been deloused of 
UWrun every other business but 
eover, these men are opening 
's to the situation as well, and 
(estion how far this tendency 
lithe unprecedented numbers 
(nm who are postponing the 
)/Asmess and are wasting their 
eee. 

@are being paid by the sup- 
ted. They always have been 
sill be. The supposedly un- 
‘vhat the taxes shall be and it 
elaly just and right that they 
ut money isn’t the only con- 
3usiness men can pass on 
Y cannot pass on enterprise, 
ilingness to take risks and 
uities which have made 
the real reason why the 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


present surtaxes are positively destructive 
and ruinous to industry. 

In this connection permit me to quote 
from the leading editorial of the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle of November 
17, 1928, which I consider the oldest and 
most respected financial paper in this 
country: 


The new Tax Plan proposes that where the 
present normal tax is 4% there shall be a reduc- 
tion to 3%, and where the normal tax now is 
8% there shall be a reduction to 6%. This 
would at, the same time reduce the surtaxes by 
commencing their application at $10,000 in- 
stead of $6000 and scaling them progressively 
upwards to 25% at $100,000. It is in this last 
direction that relief is most urgently needed. 
At present the taxes run to 50% on amounts 
above $200,000. The change is a step in the 
right direction, but it does not, in our opinion, 
go far enough. There ought to be provision for 
the total abolition of these surtaxes, the most 
onerous of all taxes, and if this cannot be done 
all at once the law should be framed on the 
occasion of the present revision with that idea 
expressly in mind. For instance, the law might 
provide after reducing the maximum to 25%, 
as suggested by the Secretary, that these graded 
rates be further reduced by one-quarter or one-fifth 
for each of the four or five succeeding years until 
they were entirely wiped out. We make this sug- 
gestion not for the benefit of the Astors or the 
Vanderbilts, but in the interest of the entire 
community. As the matter now stands, the new 
investment capital which the country so sorely 
needs from year to year is being eaten up by 
these heavy surtaxes which cannot be justified 
on any economic grounds. Mr. Mellon does 
not propose any reduction in corporation taxes 
and the bulk of the country’s income comes 
from corporations. These corporations are sub- 
jected to very heavy taxes before the surtaxes 
come into play. The Federal corporation tax is 
12144%, the New York State tax on corpora- 
tions is 414 % more, making 17 %, and the capi- 
tal stock tax will in most cases increase this to 
20%. So the income of these wealthy people 
subject to surtaxes is cut one-fifth before it 
comes to them in the shape of dividends. To 
clap on another 25% on top of this, together 
with the State personal tax of 3%, is not only 
inequitable and unjust, but positively destruc- 
tive and ruinous. 


During the past few weeks many of us 
have seen football games. We have noticed 
that a football game consists of two parts. 
First a ball is provided and someone starts 
out by kicking the ball. The rest of the 
game is then devoted to passing this ball 
around. There is a tremendous hustle and 
scurry, cheering and excitement over the 
passing of this ball around, but it is all de- 
pendent on having the ball to pass. A 
football game without a ball would be a 
pretty dull occasion. 


Lower Prices, Better Business 


The industry of the country is divided in 
a similar way into two groups. In the first 
group are those who provide the ball; the 
second those who pass it around. In the 
first group are the farmers, miners, lumber- 
men and other producers of raw materials. 
Most manufacturers should also be included 
in this first group. These are the ones who 
provide the ball with which the great game 
of industry is played. The other group, 
devoted to passing this ball, is made up of 
government officials, middlemen and others 
who work hard and get a lot of attention 
but who are really engaged merely in pass- 
ing the ball. 

A study of prices shows that the more 
people there are in the first group—those 
engaged in providing the ball—the lower 
prices are and the better is business. The 
study also shows that the greater the per- 
centage of those in the second group the 
higher prices are and the poorer is business. 
To be concrete, the larger the proportion 
of those engaged in producing things worth 
while the better off we all are; while the 
larger the proportion of people working for 
the Government, keeping books,. taking 
commissions, and so on, the worse off we 
all are. 

The prices that we pay at the stores are 
not arbitrarily fixed. They rise and fall as 
naturally as the tides of the sea. As more 
people become producers, the lower prices 
become, and business is sounder; but as 
more people become government officials, 
middlemen and pleasure makers, the higher 
prices are, and business becomes checked. 
For a short time people seem to prosper on 
high prices, but high prices eventually clog 
the wheels of industry. 

Depression, unemployment and hard 
times ultimately follow. 
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UNTAXED 


Taxes, therefore, are a burden in a second 
way — that is, not only is the direct tax paid 
by others passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumers but high taxes mean high prices all 
along the line. Even if the bankers, manu- 
facturers and merchants were compelled to 
pay their own taxes and couldn’t pass them 
along to us, high taxes would still be a great 
detriment and expense to us through their 
effect in raising the general price level. 
The surtaxes especially are very harmful 
in this way. 

Money spent on taxes is largely nonpro- 
ductive. The Government does not use 
any large part of its taxes to employ cutters 
of stone and hewers of wood, but rather to 
employ bookkeepers, accountants, detec- 
tives and investigators. These all may be 
useful; but they are not producing food, 
clothing and shelter, which are the things 
in which you are primarily interested. It is 
now proposed to reduce taxes more than 
$300,000,000 a year. This means that 
$300,000,000 which the Government now 
has to put into battleships and other non- 
productive things will be free to build 
railroads, erect factories and improve pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

The $300,000,000 less for nonproductive 
things and $300,000,000 more for produc- 
tive makes a difference of $600,000,000 
from which every one can directly and 
immediately benefit. But in addition, bil- 
lions of dollars now going into tax-exempt, 
nonincome-producing securities would again 
go into productive enterprises from which 
all would benefit wonderfully. 


Savings on Small Incomes 


As our Federal, state and city govern- 
ments are deprived of this amount of money 
it will be necessary to discharge an army of 
bookkeepers, clerks and other government 
employes. But these people will be needed 
to work in the factories which this addi- 
tional money is going to build. This is sure 
to result in a general reduction of the price 
level. It ought to make a difference of 
nearly 5 per cent in what we pay for goods. 
Roughly, this is arrived at in the following 
way: 

The final retail sales each year for the 
United States are estimated at $30,000,000- 
000. It is now proposed to reduce the 
direct-tax bill by more than $300,000,000. 
This reduction is 1 per cent of the final 
sales. There are four turnovers before the 
final sale is consummated. If these turn- 
overs were all at the same valuation it 
would at once become evident that this 
proposal would enable a 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in general prices. Of course, in practice 
the values of the turnovers are excessively 
greater; or, to put it in another way, are 
excessively less as we approach the source. 
Therefore, it would not be fair to multiply 
the 1 per cent by five in arriving at the total 
figure. On the other hand, certain other 
factors come in which more than com- 
pensate for the reduction in valuation, and 
I believe that an estimate of 5 per cent is 
not unreasonable. When this 5 per cent 
in the price level is added to the direct sav- 
ing in tax and the saving in the tax which 
the other fellow passes along, we have a 
final summary indicating somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

That the tax-revision plan recommended 
by Secretary Mellon should save men 
getting incomes of from $2500 to $3500 
per year a total of from $200 to $300 per 
year. 

At first it seems unjust that all taxes 
must be paid by the ultimate consumer. 
It seems almost wrong that the rich and 
well-to-do can pass along their taxes to 
others. Yet the fact is true that interest 
rates, prices and wages ultimately adjust 
themselves so that all taxes—with the 
possible exception of inheritance taxes— 
are paid by the final purchaser of the goods. 
To the extent that Henry Ford spends 
money on food, clothing, shelter and luxu- 
ries he is paying a real tax, but otherwise he 
is not. The taxes which are paid by the 
Ford Motor Company are simply passed on 
to the purchasers of the cars; and the taxes 
which Mr. Ford is paying on his salary are 
passed along also, as his salary is probably 
increased to carefor them. Moreover, the 
same principle applies to every manufac- 
turer, merchant and wage worker. 

During the past few months I have been 
studying the cost of living, endeavoring to 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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What these four 
men have done 
you can do. 


Read the four stories of 
success at the left. Here 
are four men—a lumber 
man, a grocer, a clerk, a general 
store man—who are making up- 
wardsof $400a month profit, with- 
out previous experience, operat- 
ing Electrik Maid Bake Shops. 
Others are making up to $1200. 

Why have they prospered? Be- 
cause folks like the extra good 
quality of bread and other bak- 
ery products that Electrik Maid 
equipment and formulas produce 
and because we supplied the in- 
structions and proved methods 
that are making Electrik Maid 
Bake Shops pay all over America. 


Make Real Money 


You've saved money to be ready 
for the right opportunity. Here it 
is. Invest in your own business— 
be your own boss—and clean up 
realmoney,$400to$1200amonth. 
Think what you can do with an 
income like this! The folks in 
your community eat bread and 
other bakery goods 3 times a day. 
They want the best for their money— 
they'll start buying the day you open, 


Write or Wire for 
Particulars 
You've wished for your big chance to 
make real money. Maybe it’s waiting 
for you right in your own home town! 
AWrite for full particulars today. 


vo Gye 4345 Electrik Maid Bldg. 


Vv ry 
age a a 
Flectrik Maid Bake Shops ss. 


BeYourOwnBoss 


Want Work? 
At Good Pay ? 


We pay hundreds of our workers up to a 
dollar and a half an hour for spare time! 
For eight hours a day they earnasmuchas 


Charles Robert- 
son, of Charles- 
ton, S.C., steady 
weekly profit of 
$175.00. 


J. O. Joyce, of 
Rice Lake, Wis., 
makes$5,000net 
a year. 


Norton in a Min- 
nesota town of 
2401 makes $400 
a month. 


Brissey in a So. 
Carolina town of 
10,000 shows a 
profit of $550 a 

month. 


$50.00 a Week 


Let us tell you how your commissions 
and bonus as a representative of the 


Curtis publications may equal $20, $50, 
$150, even $400 a month, depending 
upon the amount of time you can give us. 
For fullinformation mail thiscoupon now. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
693 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, 
how your representatives earn up to $1.50 an hour 
and how I can too. 

Name 
Street 


City State 


We want 1,000 men 


to earn some easy profit and 
a pair of these wonderful 
boots 


We need 1,000 men at once to act as 
our agents in distributing this fa- 
mous Buckhect boot in towns east 
of the Rockies where we have no 
local dealers. You can quickly earn 
a pair of these boots and liberal 
profits during spare time. 


National advertising has made this 
boot known all over America. Write 
for our Style Book and proposition. 
See our advertisement on another 


Thousands are waiting 


page. 
> Don't de- 


for these shoes. 
lay—write today. 


— 


a 


Buckingham & Hecht, 7 First Street, San Francisco 


Manufacturers Since 1857 


Postpaid to you. 
100% Live arrival. 
Reds, Anconas, 25- 


BABY CHICK 


Purebred Barred Rocks, 
$4.50; 50-$8; 100-$15. White or Brown Leg- 
horns, 50-$7; 100-$13; 500-$60. Ete. Ten 
other breeds. Catalog free. Bank References. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 531, Clinton, Mo. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary, In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
standard, Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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HAT a wealth of good things come 

out of the Nesco Oven! Roasts, pie, 
bread, muffins, baked beans, custard, 
cookies, cake—each one different, yet in 
common requiring a hot oven tempera- 
ture, easily regulated. 


It is a pleasure to bake with a Nesco 
Perfect Oil Cook Stove, because the 
Nesco Burner with the famous Rock- 
weave Wick gives a high column of 


clean, clear, blue gas flame. 


woman 
loves io bake 


Thus, quick or slow baking, frying, 
boiling or roasting; also preserving, broil- 
ing and toasting, are all in the day’s work 
of the Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. Then 
there is its beauty of design and color, 
its economy (25 hours per burner per 
gallon) and its simplicity of operation. 
It is truly “‘The Perfect Servant in Your 
Home.” See it demonstrated at your 
dealer’s. The price is within the reach of 
all. Send for illustrated 16-page book. 


Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section D, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


New York Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


St. Louis Granite City, Il. 
Baltimore Chicago 


New Orleans 


WL COCK enone 


Send fc 
Refrigerato; 


A handy, covered 
clean, durable Nes 
Granite Enameled | 
storing foods, and o 
will be sent you, if 
send your dealer’s ; 
15 cents in coin. 


Now You Can 
Real Food 


This is the Nesco Perf 
Heater. The Nesco Prehe 
(patented) eliminates cor 
troubles. Hot water is 
able everywhere. “a 
Good Housekeeping Instit 


for descriptive circulars. : 
7 | 
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e fair standard. I was inter- 
lishing a standard for a certain 
lroad employes. They were 
init what they considered.their 
very instance they included 
budget their tax bill, thus 
) n among wageworkers and 
‘x is passed on. We simply 
id or make any exceptions in 
: th economic law. The law of 
the law of gravitation, applies 
, ch or poor. 
2 obliged to pay the tax when 
nfor our house and go to the 
food, clothing and luxuries. 
4 who spends the same amount 


wnan who pays five times as 
clothes as the poor woman 
sive times as much tax on her 
employer who lives in a house 
enty times what his employe’s 
7s twenty times the tax on his 
1owever, the richest: man in 
4 the same amount for food, 
(shelter as the average wage- 
‘xin the long run would be no 
whe wageworker’s. This seems 
jit and unfair, but when we 
éyine it we find that it is abso- 
siry to have it in this way. 

|nental economic law that the 
p'aid by the ultimate consumer 
democracy afloat. If it were 
soasic law, our country and 
lemocracy would go on the 
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she history of taxation shows 
s igly how this was all discussed 
the formation of our republic. 
mstitution was under con- 
tire was a great objection on 
ie well-to-do people against 
ne a vote. It was said over 
in in those days that with 
ving a vote taxation would 
oto the few successful enter- 
t country until those who 
0 and had the most energy 
piged to pay all the bills of 
mnt. Benjamin Franklin and 
Jd nilton, however, showed these 
that this could not be done in 
n| They explained that the ulti- 
mr must pay the taxes in the 
she explanations of Franklin 
| that enabled the Constitu- 
u hhrough as Jefferson wrote it. 
eiter years we have forgotten 
ital law. We need a Franklin 
ibn today to explain it to our 
1 and senators who are 
rice it. 


Towns Handicapped 


ie on how people feel about 
E position of tax reduction, I 
rvey made of several years’ 
oondence from business men 
most every key industry and 
+ forty-eight states. From 
‘on of public sentiment I have 
ints that will interest you. 
(2 are three classes of locality 
taxes. They are as follows: 
tis the young city that wants 
é industries and become a real 
eadustrial world Local men 
n}. vision have been working 
* years to push along this 
jlustrial development. Then 
s lague of taxes. Capital has 
It shuns the tax-ridden in- 
«really productive industries 
y eeds most for its wholesome 
éital has been driven away 
tustries and forced into tax- 
ui “ies, mostly public enterprise 
Hi sly nonproductive. 
; ds, it is now like pulling teeth 
f dollar for building a factory 
aactory that will give employ- 
leds of people, a factory that 
2y into the town and increase 
al purchasing power, a fac- 
be really productive. It is 
off a log to raise thousands 
Ais of dollars by tax-exempt 
‘some publicenterprise which, 
ble and desirable, is less di- 
ive than mills, factories and 
ats. Those younger towns 
W°king so faithfully and far- 
fiandicapped by this shyness 
‘ommit itself to tax-infested 
4 many cases these towns 
aved what it is that has made 
Sfespecially difficult in recent 


{: poor man pays the same tax. ' 
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years. What they do know, however, is 
that theirs has not been an easy job, and it 
takes only a little analysis to discern where 
the obstacle lies. 

There is a second class of locality in 
which are included the older cities which 
are very fully developed industrially. Their 
problem is not so much how to secure new 
industries as how to promote and perpetu- 
ate existing industries. To some extent 
these localities have been—consciously or 
unconsciously—embarrassed by the atti- 
tude of capital which I have described 
above. But there has been an even further 
difficulty. The supply of labor has been se- 
verely curtailed through restricted immigra- 
tion and possibly through other less direct 
causes. Under any circumstances, labor 
would have been very difficult to get during 
the past few years. On top of all this the 
labor supply has been still further depleted 
by public enterprise at a tremendous scale, 
traceable to the preference of capital for 
tax-exempt bonds instead of tax-penalized 
industries. More than one manufacturer 
has had just cause of complaint when he 
has seen his workmen enticed from him by 
more or bigger money in public enterprise. 
Therefore the older localities have had 
double punishment; not only have they 
been drained of their money but of men. 


The Coming Reaction 


There remains a third class of locality— 
namely, the country region. I could show 
you more than one letter from a level- 
headed farmer telling me how his com- 
munity has saddled itself with mountains 
of debt. Because of the great demand 
among investors it has been the easiest 
thing in the world for communities to float 
issue after issue of tax-exempt bonds. 
Foolish and shortsighted people may have 
felt in a vague way that by such a method 
they are getting something for nothing. 
On the contrary they have simply been 
rolling up a colossal obligation that even- 
tually must fall upon them like a ton of 
brick. 

Again I point out that much of this pub- 
lic enterprise is admirable. The point is 
that it has been grossly overdone. There 
will come a terrific reaction. When I go into 
a city or town and see productive enter- 
prises being set up or improved, I feel con- 
fident. When instead of productive shops 
and manufacturing establishments I find 
that every able-bodied man in town is 
working night and day to make gold-plated 
statues and an onyx town hall, then I am 
exceedingly pessimistic about that local- 
ity’s future. I know it is riding for a fall. 

I have mentioned these three classes of 
locality specifically, because each repre- 
sents typical letters that have come to my 
attention from thinking people who are 
actually living in these places and are really 
concerned about the way things are going. 
I tell you that it makes no difference 
whether you are living in a big city, a little 
city or on the farm. You are being bled by 
unwise taxes, and you will be benefited 
especially by a reduction in surtaxes. I 
would put it even stronger than that—tax 
reduction is the one thing that can save 
this country from a period of hard times. 
Without tax reduction, all we can hope to 
do is to postpone these hard times for a few 
years; but if we have the common sense 
to carry out the tax-reduction program 
rigorously, then such a period of hard times 
can perhaps be averted. 

Every reader knows what has happened 
in Italy and Spain during the past few 
months. Here were two countries which 


‘had a parliamentary form of government. 


It is true that they both had kings, but 
these kings were mere figureheads. Prac- 
tically, Italy and Spain were as democratic 
as is the United States. In these countries 
there were three groups of people—the 
rich, who were conservatives; the poor, 
who were socialists; and the great middle 
class, who simply wanted to be let alone. 
The great middle class of every country 
simply wish to be let alone and allowed 
to mind their own business. They are not 
interested in politics especially, but rather 
in raising crops, hewing wood, mining coal 
and providing and distributing the neces- 
sities of life. 

The fact, however, that this great mid- 
dle class did not bother much about poli- 
tics in these two countries enabled the 
political system to get into the hands of the 
rich and the socialists. Strange to say, al- 
though these two groups are as far apart 
as the East is from the West, yet they 
played into each other’s hands in their 
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Chan easy chair 
at home Macnavox 
gives you the melody 


of concert and opera 
AFELY encased within the 


Magnavox Reproducer is an 
exquisitely sensitive device which 
re-creates, in pitch, quality and 
volume, every element of the orig- 
inal broadcast music or speech. 


So perfect is this device that 
the word “Magnavox” has come 
to mean true radio reproduction 
the world over. 

Magnavox Reproducers: M1 (for dry 


battery sets); R2 and R3 (electro- 
dynamic) .. $35 to $60 


Magnavox Combination Sets: electro- 
dynamic Reproducer with one or two 
stages of amplification $59 to $85 


Magnavox Power Amplifiers: may 
be had in one, two or three stage 
(audio-frequency ) $27.50 to $75 


Magnavox Products are for 


sale at good dealers’ everywhere. 
Write for Magnavox Catalogue. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, Calif. 


New York Office: 370 SEVENTH AVE. 
Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Canadian Distributors 
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Your banker's 
confidence is worth 
saining 


> eeOME WHERE in your city 


ce 


there is a man who is 
planning to expand his 
business—to branch out in a new 
direction. 


Re 
see 


zy | 


He has a lot of confidence in his 
opportunity. — | 

What he may not realize, how- 
ever, is that certain economic forces 
may not be favorable just at that 
time for what he has in mind. 


Right now is where the advice 
and cooperation of a banker may 
well prove invaluable. 


A banker has an intense interest 
in the development of the country’s 
resources. With this he has broad 
experience, an eye for conditions 
and a habit of discounting the 
future. 


You will find your home banker 
ready to give a willing ear and the 
help of his counsel to people who 
are determined to make use of their 
opportunities. 


Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your per- 
sonal and commercial banking 
business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
. AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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game of squeezing the great middle class. 
But they went too far. The rich got too 
many concessions and the socialists got too 
many jobs, until both groups were riding 
on the backs of the middle class. The great 
middle class were patient and stood it as 
long as they could; but they finally re- 
volted. You know what happened. Mus- 
solini headed a great group of farmers, 
manufacturers and other producers. They 
marched to Rome, demanded control of the 
government, and Mussolini became dictator. 
The same thing happened a few weeks ago 
in Spain under the leadership of Rivera. 
The tax question was at the bottom of 
both these revolutions. Italy and Spain 
lost their parliaments and lost democracy 
for the time being because of the attempts 
of these unprincipled groups to bleed the 
great middle class through unnecessary in- 
direct taxation. The water broke through 
the dam, and the great middle class, which 


ordinarily is patient and long-suffering, 


revolted. 

If the governments of Italy and Spain 
had reduced taxes directly after the war and 
made an honest attempt to clean the gov- 
ernment of deadwood and nonproductive 
capital, there would have been no revolu- 
tion in these countries. The parliaments of 
Italy and Spain would now have been in 
existence, and that struggle of fifty years 
for democracy would not have been lost. 


The Collapse of Democracy 


It seems as if this would be a lesson to 
the politicians of our country who are fol- 
lowing the same course as was followed by 
the politicians of Italy and Spain before 
Mussolini and Rivera checked them. The 
great middle class in this country are the 
farmers, manufacturers, wage workers—the 
people who are producing the food, clothing 
and shelter upon which we so depend. They 
likewise are long-suffering and patient. 
Most of us do not care to get mixed up in 
politics. But there is a limit to all things, 
and one country after another is gradually 
approaching this limit in connection with 
direct and indirect taxation. Which will be 
the next country to follow the lead of Italy 
and Spain no one can tell. 

Men with true foresight want to head off 
such an unfortunate uprising in America. 
Knowing that the collapse of democracy 
in these other countries has come about 
through failure of their governments to re- 
duce taxation, an honest attempt is now 
being made to reduce it in the United 
States. Knowing that the great, patient 
and long-suffering middle class will revolt 
before long unless taxes are reduced, Sec- 
retary Mellon is making a brave effort 
before such a revolt comes. 

One thing more: If the revolt comes, it 
will not be due simply to the Federal in- 
come tax and surtaxes. State, county and 
city taxes are too high as well. During the 
past few years the states, counties, cities 
and towns have been going head over heels 
into debt. This cannot continue forever. 
Simply because the rich are willing to buy 
tax-free bonds does not mean that they pay 
the interest or the installments of these 
bonds as they become due. The county in 
the West of which I spoke in the beginning 
of this article has learned the truth about 
county taxes. The people have learned 
that the politicians have been lying to 
them. Every month other counties will 
learn similar lessons. There is bound to be 
a revolt against the present increase in 
state, county and municipal taxes. 
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yen I visited Ischl last summer, 
ed Emperor’s birthday was still 
J as it had been during his life- 
1 it is all over Austria at the 
3) It is hard to uproot a well- 
sdradition. i 

f f lived very simply and quietly 
7); imperial villa had a beautiful 
ujvas itself a quite unpretentious 
ilding, painted yellow, with 
's. The palace at Schonbrunn 
nted yellow, like all the im- 
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n|aprovements—for that matter 
¢have running hot water, bath- 
hiting system, except in the new 
¢enaissance style, even in the 
Kg in Vienna—and the large, 
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rt retinue and numerous sery- 
s1ed by the Spanish etiquette 
ead inherited from his ances- 
as in evidence. In addition to 
er table service, one personal 
mmmerdiener, as he was called, 
ant to look after the Emperor’s 
wardrobe of dress uniforms for 
< occasions—foreign royalties, 
e| King Edward VII of Eng- 
syed at the Kaiserin Elizabeth 
2 the imperial villa could not 
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pctically comprised his whole 
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USS he was obliged to, for as a 
e; about in his short leather 
n hunting coat, wearing an old 
Shan's hat with feather. He 
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mperor’s Daily Life 


wia general routine. He rose 
c erhaps at six might take a 
os of us in Ischl, including my- 
atoo lazy to be about so early 
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uy, take a snapshot of him with 
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Vhen walking through the 
<i he would greet everyone and 
' ehat with friends and ac- 
s| He attended to necessary 
e during certain hours of the 
é if the weather was fair, went 
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psman of Austria, and in spite 
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the Hofoper was a species of Hapsburg 
family tradition, though the Emperor him- 
self never interfered with the actual man- 
agement of the opera house. The Emperor 
Franz Joseph’s enjoyment of music was 
entirely natural and unassumed. Yet the 
musical planet which swayed his younger 
and more impressionable days had been 
Johann and not Richard Strauss. And 
even then the music of the waltz king was, 
first of all, an adjunct of the dance. It had 
not yet gained a place on the symphonic 
program. Franz Josef preferred opera and 
operetta to any other form of musical 
entertainment, but seeing that during the 
last fifteen years of his life his physicians 
insisted on his going to bed at eight o’clock, 
this prevented much theatergoing on his 
part in the capital. In Ischl he followed 
much the same régime. On those infre- 
quent occasions when the Emperor at- 
tended a symphony concert, though he 
would dutifully sit through the whole per- 
formance, I imagine he did so with much 
the same feeling as when he laid the corner 
stone of some public building. 

There were really several imperial boxes 
at the Hofoper. First, there was the Kam- 
merherrnloge or Great Court Box, occupy- 
ing what would be approximately the 
center of the tier of boxes corresponding to 
the Golden Horseshoe at the Metropolitan 
in New York. It was rarely used, practi- 
cally only when the performance was what 
was called a thédtre paré, or gala perform- 
ance. On such ceremonial occasions the 
Emperor—if he attended the opera—ap- 
peared with any royal or princely visitors 
who might be at the Hofburg, the members 
of his family and the court. 

The less pretentious, so-called incognito 
boxes, were in the parterre, on either side. 
One was strictly reserved for the ruler or 
any crowned head who might be his guest; 
the others usually were occupied by some 
member of the imperial family and his 
friends, whom he entertained there just as 
any private person might entertain his 
opera guests anywhere. Each of these 
boxes connected with a salon—the Kam- 
merherrnloge with a larger one—containing 
a table and chairs, where tea was often 
served, a well-known Viennese pastry shop 
furnishing the service. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Emperor Karl 


I can recall only two occasions on which 
the imperial incognito box was occupied 
while I sang at the Hofoper. That was when 
Ferdinand, the ex-Czar of Bulgaria, occu- 
pied it during his visits to Vienna in 1912 
and 1916. 

It was quite usual for members of the 
imperial family, the archduchesses in par- 
ticular, to request the presence of artists, 
including myself, in the imperial box after 
a performance—Selma Kurtz, a great friend 
of mine, still singing in Vienna, Hermine 
Khittl, Lucie Weidt, the tenor Slezak, so 
well known in New York, Schrédter, 
Schmedes, Von Wymethal and others were 
often so honored—and there we would sit 
in the salon, drinking tea, eating little iced 
cakes, and chatting about anything and 
everything. 

In the days of the war, naturally these 
pleasant little meetings did not often occur. 
Frau Schratt had turned her beautiful villa 
in Heitzing, with its great rooms filled with 
art treasures of every sort, into a hospital; 
and there many of the aristocracy, after 
having duly qualified by a severe course of 
training, spent much of their time nursing 
the wounded soldiers, the men of the rank 


and file; not officers. The Archduchess 
Maria Theresa, the grandmother of the 
Emperor Karl, for instance, served as a sur- 
gical Sister of Mercy throughout the war. 
It was no time for merry chitchat over tea 
and cakes. 

The Emperor Franz Josef, since he 
avoided all late hours, I never saw at an 
evening performance of the Hofoper, but 
the Emperor Karl, on occasion, would send 
his adjutant to compliment me after a per- 
formance he had especially enjoyed. 

The Emperor Karl, though by no means 
unappreciative of other music, was espe- 
cially fond of those tuneful Viennese 
operettas of which Leh4r, Eissler and Fall 
have written such successful examples. He 
always showed me the greatest considera- 
tion and courtesy. I recall that once, when 
a great concert was given in the Concert- 
haussaal, the Crown Prince Karl came to 
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Temporary 
cleaning cannot 
stop decay 


This tooth paste increases 
the natural protective 
Sluids of the mouth 


RUSHING the teeth two or 

three times a day cannot take 

the place of the natural protective 

cleansing which Nature meant your 
teeth to have. 


The salivary glands, when they 
work properly, keep your teeth 
cleaner than you can brush them. 
For they neutralize the acids which 
cause decay as fast as they form— 
day and night. 


But the salivary glands need help. 
Our present soft diet does not give 
them the exercise that hard, tough 
foods gave them. 


Pebeco has a stimulating effect on 
these mouth glands—it makes them 
work in a normal, healthy fashion. 


As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from these glands 
begin to flow more freely. They 
wash all through the mouth; in be- 
tween the teeth where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach. They neutral- 
ize the acids as fast as they form. 


Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy, live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 


There is something about strong 
shining white teeth that adds to 
any man’s personality. Pebeco 
not only cleans and polishes your 
teeth, it leaves your mouth in 
an invigorated condition, alive 
and healthy. : 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can and it cannot scratch the 
enamel. 


Pebeco is manufactured only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. 50catall druggists’. 


Send coupon for 
free sample tube 


ist p. & FINK, Inc., 


Dept. El, 635 Greenwich Street, 
New York, N. Y, 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco 
Y and your booklet which explains the importance of the mouth 

glands in keeping the mouth healthy and the teeth white 

and strong. 

Name ‘ 

Street___ 


City 


State_ 
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Don't be a slave to your heat- 
ing plant! Eliminate hourly 
trips to the basement. 


Stop early morning rising to 
start the fire. Sleep an hour 
longer and dress ina warm house. 


No one need stay home to 
watch the fire. 


Stop burning up money. Save 
one-fifth to one-third on your 
fuel bill this easy way, 


No need to worry about the 
heat. Always just right. 


— a 


\ 


Children and old people should 
not be exposed to uneven, un- 
healthful heat. 


The, 
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End your 


heating troubles now 


Many are actually paying a premium for 
the discomforts and dangers of unregulated 
heat. Because a Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
would not only end the common worries 
of the heating plant, but save onthe fuel bill 
too. It is not too_late to enjoy the advan- 
tages of the Minneapolis this winter. Gov- 
ernment statistics show that only 40% of 
your annual fuel supply has been consumed. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is easily 
and quickly installed on any type of heating 
plant, new or old, burning any fuel. Regu- 
lates house temperature automatically. Does 
more than give mechanical control of heat 
supply. It checks and speeds up the fire as 
necessary to meet outside weather changes 
and keep the house temperature uniform. 


“Just set the Indicator” 


The Minneapolis does automatically all the 
regulating you now do by hand—and by 
guess-work. 


For example, you want the house at 70 
degrees during the day. At bed time you 
want the temperature to fall to 60 degrees 
for the night. At getting up time you want 
it to rise to 70 degrees again. The Minne- 
apolis takes care of all these changes with- 
out attention. A fireman working twenty- 
four hour shifts could not do it as well. 
The Minneapolis cannot fail or forget. 


Saves ¥5 to ¥3 on fuel 


Whether coal, gas, central station steam 
or oil. Order one today. Have it in tomor- 
row. No need to shut down the heat- 
ing plant. Branch offices in principal 
cities render a complete and responsible 
installation service. Elsewhere see any 
heating contractor. Write for free book- 
let, “The Convenience of Comfort”. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2803 Fourth Avenue So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A practical neces- 
sity on oil burners 


The Minneapolis is indis- 
pensable on oil burners to 
get maximum efficiency. For 
power or gravity types. 
Comes as standard factory 
equipment onleading makes. 
Ask if the oil burner you buy 
is ‘‘ Minneapolis-equipped"’. 
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the music room, where I stood with other 
artists, and was talking to me, when Prince 
Zdenko Lobkowic, his adjutant, hurried to 
him and whispered anxiously, “‘ Your Im- 
perial Highness, the male chorus is waiting 
to begin!’”’ Karl laughed, shook hands with 
me and said humorously, ‘‘ Well, your lady- 
ship, I must remember my rank and dig- 


‘| nity. I shall have to go in now and bear up 


against a flood of male-chorus singing.” 

On another occasion I was at a winter 
sporting festival in Semmering—a winter- 
ing resort in the Alps, near Vienna, much 
like St. Moritz, in Switzerland—watching 
the bobsleighing races. Boards had been 
laid along the course, so that those watch- 
ing might keep their feet warm. Across the 
way many of us stood in the snow. The 
Archduke Karl—he was then not as yet the 
heir to the throne—was in the front rank of 
the court party with the Archduchess Zita. 
He happened to see me standing in the 
snow beneath our tent, and no sooner had 
he caught sight of me than he nodded 
amiably and at once sent over a gentleman 
to invite me to come across and stand on 
the boards. And when I did so he said, “It 
would never do for you to catch a chill in 
your voice!” 

The unfortunate Empress Zita, the 
Princess of Parma, whose marriage to the 
Archduke Karl was one of those real love 
matches which occur so seldom in European 
royal families, was an admirable wife and 
mother. The happy family life of his 
destined successor to the throne could not 
help but please the old Emperor. During 
the war years, when Karl was often away at 
the Front and Zita and her children lived 
at Schénbrunn, the old monarch spent a 
short time with her and her children nearly 
every day. He was especially fond of their 
oldest son, Franz Josef Otto, a handsome 
boy. A humble Spanish peasant cottage is 
now the refuge of the child, who, had Fate 
been kinder, in due time would have in- 
herited all the wonderful palaces and cas- 
tles in the lands of the old empire. A 
special bureau of the court service had the 
children in charge. But the erstwhile im- 
perial palaces—the Hofburg, in Vienna, 
Schonbrunn, Salzburg, Innsbruck, and the 
Huddschin in Prague, which were crown 
properties—havebecomenational properties 
of the different states. With the rulers of 
the defunct empire its court has also van- 
ished from the imperial stage, and with the 
court its functionaries, including many of 
those artists who had been honored with 
some modest titular distinction which also 
identified them with that brilliant circle. 


An Unexpected Honor 


I cannot help but feel a little sad when 
I remember that I am one of those artists 
who were thus distinguished, for I am the 
last imperial and royal Kammersdngerin, or 
official court singer, upon whom a Haps- 
burg emperor conferred the title. And 
when I received it, it came as a great sur- 
prise. You see, it was promised to me by 
the Emperor Karl while he was an archduke 
and some time before the death of Franz 
Josef. There had been a great benefit con- 
cert for the wounded soldiers in the Grosse 
Concerthaussaal, at which I had sung; and 
after the performance the Archduke Karl, 
who was one of the patrons, came to me in 
the greenroom and said the kindest things 
about my singing, and how much he had 
enjoyed it. Then he asked, ‘‘You have 
already been appointed an imperial Kam- 
mersiingerin, of course?” I could not help 
laughing at the idea, because the title was 
none too lightly bestowed and usually only 
fell to the lot of maturer artists, older 
prime donne who had been famous for 


| Many years. 


“Oh, no, Imperial Highness,’ I said; 
“such things go by seniority at the Hofoper, 
and I shall probably have to wait ten or 
fifteen years before I am lucky enough to 
be so honored.” 

“Seniority should not be the rule,”’ said 
the archduke in his amiable way. ‘If ever 
I have the opportunity you certainly shall 
have the distinction you deserve as soon as 
it is possible to give it to you.” 

I thanked him and gave the remark no 
further thought, for I took what he said to 
be one of those kindly things which princes 
so often say to an artist, and was pleased 
to think he had expressed the wish to dis- 
tinguish me, even though he had not the 
power to doso. Nearly a year went by, and 
the matter had passed completely out of 
my mind when—imagine my surprise!— 
a few weeks after Archduke Karl’s ac- 
cession to the throne as Emperor of Austria 


I received my patent as Kay, 
from. the Imperial Chancellery, 
Like Franz Josef, the Empe: 
the Hapsburg memory for a pe} 
ise given. It was always kept} 
sion to the throne brought with, 
and one new cares and respc} 
thousand and one new claims} 
and attention, all of them farr 
than the unimportant promis} 
ago to a singer. Yet, amid 
tractions, he had found time | 
that my patent be made out 
me, and I still have it under 
in my home in Vienna, prob; 
document of its kind. 
I still cherish the Red C 
decoration which I earned duis 
time, but have always regri; 
never received my patent for 
Kreuz, the Cross of Merit, | 
was especially assigned me for 
an artist, singing for the disabl| 
the hospitals. The patent lay 
perial Chancellery together w 
of other documents of far gre 
no doubt, awaiting signature 
the virtual ending of the war 
government practically dissoly| 
peror Karl “waived all claim 
tion in the affairs of state” o 
twelfth, the same month in 
years before, the Emperor 
had died. a 
The outstanding characte 
most of the princesses of the in 
was their unaffected interest i 
duties and their children. Wh 
dukes, especially those of 
branch, all had a natural ; 
sports—they went in for autoil| 
ing, ballooning, and were a 
horsemen—they also were req 
Hapsburg family law to learn 
one of them might be a first 
while another was a good s 
locksmith, and so on. ? 


A True Love Mat 


Just as the archdukes learn 
the archduchesses were all br 
cook, bake, wash and sew, m 
being educated in the Sacred 
vents in Vienna and Pressb 
chief interests were home and 
and this was evident in their < 
They never exerted any influ 
Vienna modes, for as a rule 
plainly and took no interest ir 
fashions. The Archduchess Bi: 
ish princess, wife of the Archd 
Salvator, whom I often saw in 
she is now living in Spain—) 
plainly, and I have seen the! 
herself wear the same dress tl 
succession at court ceremonies 

One of these ladies with wh 
terms of intimate friendship 
tragic death—she was murde 
husband, the Archduke Fran 
of Este, heir to the Austria 
Sarajevo, on June 28, 1914, } 
tion supplying the spark whi 
the fires of the World War—w 
ess of Hohenberg. The ducal t 
conferred on her by Prana 
Franz Ferdinand married 
merely a Countess Chotek ¢ 
and Wogin, daughter of Cow) 
former ambassador of Austria 
The archduke had learned 
Countess Sofie—she was a dar’ 
imposing-looking girl—when 
lady in waiting to the Archdue 
wife of the wealthiest of the Hi 
Archduke Friederich of Tes 
suit against the Czecho-Slovak 
alienation of property is bet 
The Hague at the moment 
interesting to note that th 
Friederich is represented by 
Untermyer, the distinguishec 
lawyer. ¥ 

Franz Ferdinand’s marria 
doubtedly a true love match. 

Often the Duchess Sofie wo 
auto with an adjutant to fetch 
the Belvedere Palace in Vien 
property of Prince Eugene, W! 
her husband made their home, 
there, like as not, I would find | 
the nursery floor, playing W 
sons, Maximilian and Ernst 
would talk about everything u 
She loved to talk, and since I 
ward in conversation myseé 
whom I know well and like, 
were any long pauses in our @ 

(Continued on = 
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sinued from Page 114) 
‘duke Franz Ferdinand was a 
tir and husband, and, though 
eserved by nature, was kind- 
all whom he knew well. Both 
javife were fond of music. Not 
k before he was murdered a 
ormance of Die Fledermaus 
snmanded at the Hofoper, and 
yssed a specific wish that I sing 
Ordinarily nothing would have 
setter, but as I had a very bad 
ebed. Director Gregor, an inti- 
ni of mine—not that this made 
aja singer any easier, for he was 
4 his friends—came to me, and 


or,’—that was what he always 
what shall I do? It.cannot be 
will have to sing. The arch- 
sil it, and it would not do to dis- 


aed, and coughed and sneezed 

ugh the first act. 

e-chduke sent for Gregor. “‘Poor 

Tjhould not have made such a 

esinging. Tell her to make any 

yiies or to turn over her réle to 
if she prefers.”’ 


.ted him to be quite sure that 


a; real and not an imaginary one, 
eld myself through the entire 
ery next morning the Duchess 
»¢: called me up on the telephone 
y felt, and to hope I had not in- 
xe. ‘My husband’s conscience 
tubling him,’’ she wound up, 
ye is anything we can do to 
(insisting on your singing you 
» tell us what it is!”’ Poor 
oHohenberg! I have always 
h,, however tragic her fate, she 
nie in not having survived her 
cf she so dearly loved, nor in 
to see all that the future was 
a: The old Emperor was much 
ie tragedy which robbed him 
f the second time, and in spite 
dusehold laws of the Hapsburg 
‘ding to which the Duchess 
Des Was only Franz Ferdinand’s 
cwife, her body lay in state 
. Hofburg Pfarrkirche, and re- 
ace of the church in the 
of Franz Josef and the imperial 
when the glass funeral coach 
idaer body was driven to the 
0}, in order to cross the Danube, 
jto Artstetten—in the chapel 
yise castle she rests beside her 
#errific storm arose. The rain 
w in torrents and the lightning 
| horses broke from the traces 
; be harnessed again until the 
e had been reached. 


ng for the Emperor 


alress of thanks which Franz 
eto his people to acknowledge 
phy with him in his bereave- 
s)ke of his nephew’s noble- 
i and when he received the 
o/s three orphaned children at 
mie had the drums beat the gen- 
h\palace guard present arms— 
iy reserved for those of the 
il generals in the army. These 
aid the children in spite of 
nt they were the offspring of a 
nion, and hence not members 
irg family. 

i laer of the Emperor Franz 


s funeral cortége from St. 
thedral to the vault of the 
) Capuchins, where the Haps- 
ed. Five days after his death 
mn state in the chapel of the 
burg, with great wax candles 
rind his bier for several days. 
nisands kept passing through 
day long to take a last look 
od old Emperor, I could not 
eto do so. I wanted to re- 
(as I had known him when 
ls kindly smile, still brisk and 
1/ot as he might appear in his 
dstern. So I did not go. 

aj my tribute of respect when 

Iorocession passed from the 
(us last resting place. . With 
qothers I stood in the Neuen 

S\iare upon which the Kapuzin- 

DIs, as the solemn procession 

s\\e Kérnthner Street, and I do 

Pijere was a dry eye in that 

U3 it passed. 

&y cloudy day and the air was 
yen the great black hearse, 
leight blooded black horses— 
ars in the imperial stables to 
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move in the stately measured step of the 
funeral procession which is the great event 
of their equine lives—appeared, a wail rose 
from the people as though they had lost 
their nearest and dearest friend. There 
were runners and pages and escorts of life 
guards, but since there were hardly any 


soldiers in Vienna at the time—practically | 
all of them being at the Front—there was | 
no military display worthy of mention. Im- 

mediately after the hearse was led the Em- | | 


peror’s favorite charger—a brown horse 
said to be twenty-four years old—with 
black hangings. And then followed—on 
foot, for it was only a short distance from 
the cathedral to the church—the members 
of the imperial family and the royal and 
princely mourners: the Emperor Karl and 
the Empress Zita, leading the little Crown 
Prince Otto by the hand between them; 
the German Crown Prince, the King of 
Bavaria, the King of Saxony, Czar Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, and a number of others. 
The members of the dead monarch’s personal 
entourage had preceded the hearse, in court 
carriages. 


An Ancient Ceremony 


The Capuchin Church was only large | 


enough to hold the mourning party, and 
the populace could not enter. But when 
the noble pallbearers carried the coffin 


to the gate of the vault a custom which has | 


been handed down for centuries was ob- 
served. A dignitary knocked at the closed 
iron gate and one of the Capuchin fathers 
put his head through a little window in it 
and asked ‘‘ Who knocks?” 

“His Majesty Franz Josef, Emperor of 
Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary, 
demands admittance and the rest of the 
grave,” said the official. 

““No one by that name is known to us,” 
answered the Capuchin. ‘“‘Once more— 
who knocks at this gate?”’ 

And then, very modestly and humbly, 
the functionary said, “A poor 
named Franz Josef seeks eternal rest’’; 
and the monk opened the iron gate and 
cried ‘‘Let him enter.” 

Could the omnipotence of death which 
places the wearer of a crown on a level with 
the least of his subjects be acknowledged 
more whole-heartedly or sincerely? 

The Archduchess Dolores, daughter of 
the Archduke Friedrich, commander of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, had married a 
Prince of Parma—he was not a brother of 
the Empress Zita, however—and was a 
particular friend of mine. Her husband, 
an officer attached to the general staff, 
used to say, ‘‘When I do not know where 
my wife is I always look for her at the 
Hofoper. She is sure to be wherever 
Jeritza is.” In 1918, during the time of 
confusion, when everything was at sixes 
and sevens, the Princess of Parma sent for 
me a few days before leaving Vienna for 
Switzerland, to bid me good-by. On that 
occasion she made me a parting gift which 
I treasure very highly. It is a beautifully 
chased snuffbox of gold, in Empire style, 
set with Brazilian diamonds—of no prac- 
tical use to a woman, of course, but 
valuable because of the friendship which 
prompted its giving, and its historic asso- 
ciations. It had been presented by King 
Maximilian Josef of Bavaria, a contem- 
porary of Napoleon, as a gift in some 
wedding in the Hapsburg family, and bore 
the initials M. J.—Maximilian Josef. The 
Princess of Parma, seeing that these ini- 
tials were mine as well, had hit upon the 
idea of making me a present of the snuffbox. 

The Archduchess Augusta, too, the wife 
of Archduke Josef, the ‘‘ Hungarian” arch- 
duke, is one of my friends. She was a 
Bavarian princess, the granddaughter of 
Franz Josef. I visit her whenever I go to 
Budapest, where she lives with her husband, 
and summer before last I spent many pleas- 
ant hours with her. 

For me the Empress Zita remains the 
most tragic survivor of the vanished glories 
of the empire, and the simple black 
mourning she wears in the latest picture 
taken of her—given me in Vienna last 
summer—has only too appropriately taken 
the place of the clear Parma-violet gowns 
she liked to wear in her imperial days. In 
times of national disaster peoples insist 
upon having scapegoats whom they hold 
responsible for all their woes. From the 
very first the Empress Zita was handi- 
capped, so far as we Austrians were con- 
cerned, by the fact that she was an Italian 
Bourbon; a “foreigner.’”’ Those who, like 
myself, can testify from personal experience 
to her kindness and amiability, her desire to 
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checks since 
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Forgery Proof Checks 


that resist tampering, alteration, or ‘‘counterfeiting”’, and the amount 
“shredded” with the Protectograph like this: 


That is Todd complete 


,000 insurance policy with each Protectograph as a guarantee. 


check protection 


Protod-Greenbac Checks please the eye—green on the back, varied de- 
signs in different colors according to your specifications for the face; with 


the crisp ‘‘feel’’ of new money. 


Standard Forgery Bonds at Discounts 
of 35% Upwards 


The General Indemnity Corporation 
is now issuing a Forgery Bond, identical C 
word for word to those now sold by other 
Surety Companies, to users of PROTOD- 
Greenbac Checks or the Protectograph 
as Preferred Risks, at discounts over the 
standard rate from 35% upwards. 
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Illustration 
shows how the words ‘‘ Void”’ 
flash up wherever the check 
forger uses a drop of his ink- 
vemover. You see the check 
becomes worthless instantly. 


Todd Check Protection this year celebrates 
its 25th anniversary of world-wide use and 
triumph over forgers and check raisers. 


Rochester, 


Sold everywhere by Todd Protectograph 
ompany dealers and salesmen as author- 
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dd Protectograph Co., Inc. 
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A Bottle-of Milk is a Bottle of Health 


Thatcher Milk Bottles 
are Milk Bottles with a 
Conscience. They 
assure honest measure. 
To be sure of getting 
what you pay for, buy 
your milk in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Bottles 


Sweep! Dust! Wash! The hours drag sometimes—isn’t it the 
truth! Then drink a bottle of cold, creamy milk. How refreshing. 
A bottle of milk or two will shorten and lighten your housekeep- 
ing day and help to preserve your precious vitality. It will keep 
color in your cheeks and soothe the tiredness away. 
Drink more bottled milk every day. Because bottled milk is clean 
and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher Milk Bottle. 
Because Thatcher Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. Thatcher 
manufacture prevents undersized bottles and assures you an honest 
quart or pint. That is why over 80% of the largest dairies in 
America use Thatcher Bottles. 
Call or see your milk dealer to-day. Ask him if he uses Thatcher 
full-measure Bottles. Insist that your milk be delivered in 
Thatcher Bottles. Look for the Thatcher imprint on the bottle’s 
lower edge. 

Thatcher Manufacturing Company - Elmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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do and to say the right thing, are in the 
minority. No wife could have been more 
devoted to her husband, no mother can be 
more devoted to her children; and no 
sovereign could have more heartily wished 
the best for her people. One must be hard 
of heart, indeed, to hate this unhappy 
mother, who is bringing up her little ones 
in a farmhouse in the village of Lequeitio, 
about twenty-eight miles distant from San 
Sebastian, the well-known summer bathing 
resort. In the picture given me she is 
holding in her arms her little daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Christina Eugenia, her 
eighth child. I am happy to say that I am 
one of the little girl’s godmothers, being 
a member of a group of Viennese women 
who have pledged themselves to do what 
they may for the comfort and welfare of 
this innocent little victim of uncontrollable 
circumstance. We give the little daughter 
of royalty in exile linen showers from time 
to time, and send on things for the other 
children as well. Eight children, all grow- 
ing, can use clothes, a fact to which any 
mother can testify. It is evident, too, that 
at times there are not quite enough -to an- 
swer all purposes. 

The little Crown Prince Otto, the hope 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, is a handsome, 
somewhat serious-looking little boy, who 
must be about eleven years old now, and 
only recently made his first communion, 
with His Holiness the Pope as his sponsor. 
Everyone liked him, and when the imperial 
family were still at Eckartsau he was al- 
ways asking questions about everything 
that went on, like any other youngster of 
his age. But he is sober and serious beyond 
his years, which is not surprising. Once he 
happened to be looking from the window 
of the. chateau and saw a member of the 
Emperor’s entourage giving some orders 
to a sentry. 


The Little Prince’s Trousers 


‘What are you telling the soldier?” the 
little Crown Prince queried when the offi- 
cer reéntered the room. 

“Oh, I was merely giving him some in- 
structions, Imperial Highness,’’ was the 
answer. 

But this was altogether too vague to suit 
Otto. “But what were the instructions 
you gave him? You know I take a great 
interest in all these things,’’ he remarked 
very solemnly. 

Life’s changes and uncertainties had al- 
ready impressed him; he wanted, so far as 
possible, to know exactly what was going 
on about him. 

A little incident of recent occurrence in 
connection with the Crown Prince Otto is 
worth telling. It seems that while playing 
he tore his trousers; and since it was the 
only pair he had, he had to stay in his room 
until his mother could find time to repair 
the damage. It is not exactly a tragic tale. 
But who, before the Great War, would ever 
have dreamed that the day might come 
when the heir to one of the oldest thrones 
in Europe, whose private wealth was be- 
yond exact computation, would be shut up 
in his room because the only pair of trousers 
he had in the world had been torn? 

No one can tell what the future may 
bring forth. If little Otto should some day 
mount his ancestral throne, either as an 
Austrian emperor or as a king of Hungary, 
his life in exile, which brings him in such 
close contact with the humble realities of 
existence, may prove to be of advantage to 
him. He may feel that a childhood and 
youth far from the sophisticated atmos- 
phere of a great and glittering court have 
given him a deeper insight into human na- 
ture than he might otherwise have obtained. 
At present, at any rate, in spite of torn 
trousers and other incidental annoyances, 
he is as happy as can be expected under the 
existing circumstances, all of which are not 
calculated to fill with joy the heart of a 
boy intelligent and reflective beyond his 
years. 

It seemed strange to me when two sum- 
mers ago I visited the Schénbrunn Palace, 
now the property of the Austrian Republic, 
to notice how little change, comparatively 
speaking, there was in the former surround- 
ings of the court, while all those brilliant 
figures who had composed it had disap- 
peared from the scene. In the great Maria 
Theresa Room the priceless Gobelin tapes- 
tries still hung on the walls. They show 
the wedding of the Emperor Josef II and 
Isabella, Princess of Parma, the wedding 
procession of twenty-four state coaches 
entering the Hofburg, a great musical festi- 
val and other scenes. But the courtiers, 
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the nobles and generals, the eo 
ladies in waiting in court dress 
form who had once filled the 
vanished. They made that ¢ 
impression, that museum impr 
mon to all places in which peop 
live, but which only reécho tot 
of visitors. ‘ 
A friend of mine at court, w 
position demanded his constant 
in Schénbrunn during the last 
imperial régime, gave me some! 
scriptions of events before the 
on the Emperor Karl’s last day 
It was the beginning of tl 
Schénbrunn there was a conti) 
and going of ministers of sta’ 
members of parliament, court : 
first the Emperor’s withdraw 
helm of state was not conside 
not seem necessary. Though a 
clusion of the Armistice wit 
imperial government ceased 
throughout the country, the F 
his council of ministers still tr 
on, under increasing difficultie 
Minister of Railroads and Tr; 
at a cabinet meeting cried out) 
peration, ‘“‘How can I remain 
‘Railroads when I have not a Ic 
my disposal!’’ the Emperor }} 


the Austrian Republic by t| 
Austrian National Assembly 
after a deputation had waited 
peror and told him that they) 
coerced into a republican fo 
ment—was only a question 0} 
Emperor’s departure could 
deferred. After wearing th 


signed a waiver by which he 
withdrew from the affairs of | 
and the moment the ink wa: 
paper the Empress and _ the 
gentlemen of the imperial e 
perial court no longer—began{ 
greatest haste. The Emperc 
saw Schénbrunn again—had 
lonely castle of Eckartsau on 
near Vienna, as his place of re 
not know at the time that it w; 
initial stage of that restless jc 
was to find its tragic end on } 
Madeira. 
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When Karl came down thi 
the castle a last act of hon 
him. The pupils of the imper 
were drawn up in rank and fil 
officers, and once more swore 
him, before they were relieve 
tachment of republican militi 
machine guns which had come 
to take over the guard at! 
And then the autos blazon} 
imperial arms drove off frot 
without attracting any atten! 
one knew about it. I dout! 
representative of a historic | 
made a less ostentatious ¢ 
from the scene. 

We had no revolution, prop} 
in Vienna. The empire mer 
be, and the republic took iti) 
friend who told me what I hay 
mentioned a little incident } 
with the departure of the cou 
imperial autos had rolled off, i 
of the Emperor’s entourage | 
in the palace to make a final} 
deserted rooms. As he passe} 
empty Maria Theresa Room 
pened to stray to a corne) 
huddled up in a chair, was a (/ 
the so-called Archer Guard, it! 
embroidered coat, white trou! 
black boots, fast asleep. Hii! 
helmet, with its white horseh’ 
rolled from his hand to the } 
In vain he had waited for hi 
lieved; he had been entirely fe 
sleeping horseman of a g} 
disbanded was the last survi! 
perial breakdown left in Sch! 
had fallen asleep in one epoc! 
history and would wake in a! 

Among my happiest recolll 
Vienna of the empire is my! 
friendship which has been # 
the present day, with th) 


Franz Josef, Frau , 
Heaven knows how many ext} 
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nos were circulated about Frau 
ring the long years in which 
»t{ companionship soothed and 
»}d the soul of an aged ruler whose 
en a continual succession of 
srsonal and political! To know 
turine Schratt as I have known 
92 in direct contact with so fine 
sa nature—it is quite beyond 
it she was honored during her 
} the friendship of the unfor- 
mress Elizabeth, a friendship not 
dowed—is truly an experience 


justified reputation as an ac- 
Vienna Hofburgtheater, for she 
amatic and elocutionary gifts. 
's attention was not drawn to 
tvard the end of the ’70’s;_ but 
yrd he made a point of appear- 
e performance at the Hofburg- 
ea she took part. Nor was 


caring. 
fe days Frau Schratt had 


é; interested in her. The Em- 
seth, as a rule so very reserved 
siiclined to make new friends, 
jed Frau Schratt to her entire 
sivas often a guest in the actress’ 
zing, and had her stay with her 
neautiful home. 
apurt so rigidly controlled by an 
jnose rules had been handed 
<turies it was impossible for the 
id Empress to cultivate an 
p'sonal friendship of this kind 
being motived and registered, 
in some strictly official fashion. 
rm, a detail perhaps, but to 
e't was by no means a negligible 
finly believed in those old tra- 
ingship which hark back to 
of his dynasty. To him the 
ia of Frau Schratt at court was 
self-evident necessity. Any 
ersonal contact with a Haps- 
or and empress had to be 
| a recognized court position. 
watt was officially appointed 
veader—to the imperial pair 
ring the ’80’s, a post for which 
ecially qualified by reason of 
ajzifts. And Frau Schratt did, 
¢ aloud to the Emperor; her 
l\was no misnomer. She was 
yer, than a mere reader. En- 
mple natural charm of manner 
t unfailing sense of humor, 
for a space of thirty years to 
istract Franz Josef with her 
entertaining gossip and anec- 
she few daily hours the hard- 
sarch set aside for relaxation. 
‘ecompany him in the early 
is he took through the Schén- 
kr in the garden of her villa in 
iat with him in the evenings 
at the tea table in her home. 
‘ho was deeply attached only 
mmbers of the large imperial 
ichdukes and archduchesses; 
' the years went by, was more 
. Official and less and less a 
‘the value of such a friendship 
dill price. 
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‘chratt’s Personality 


Schratt’s villa in Heitzing 
{aid aside his rank and titles. 
there simply as a private gen- 
caingled with the other guests 
‘of unconstrained and demo- 
y. 

occasions before I made Frau 
ajuaintance, during that sum- 
‘n Ischl in 1912, I remember 
0 Emperor, on foot, on his way 
l:Felicitas, to breakfast there; 
ial even, once or twice saw him 
Mether with her to Ischl. 

erine Schratt was a natural- 
(’. She was a mistress of the 
feet, which the Emperor him- 
éy used in intimate conversa- 
hen I visited her in her home 
i me little tales and anecdotes 
‘life which brought tears of 
Yy eyes. Heaven knows that 
Qs sad as that of Franz Josef 
ut little of the sunshine which 
v3 personality brought into it. 
¥) admirable. While with the 
Carefully avoided any sub- 
ight depress or annoy him; 
Hie attention was devoted to 
Mforget for a short time the 
nae human being, to allow him 
ihe cares and troubles of state 
4 moment the feeling that he 
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was a mere human being like any other. 
Perhaps one reason why this ideal friend- 
ship continued to the very day of Franz 
Josef’s death lay in the fact that Frau 
Schratt always showed the utmost delicacy 
in keeping their relationship a purely per- 
sonal one. She never made the slightest 
attempt to use her unique position to ob- 
tain gifts or material advantages of any 
kind from her imperial friend. She never, 
under any circumstances, attempted to 
take advantage of her friendship with 
Franz Josef to interfere in politics. She 
kept away from all court intrigues; and 
she avoided anything like trying to estab- 
lish a position in the higher circles of aristo- 
cratic Viennese society on the strength of 
the favor she enjoyed with its crowned head. 
I am personally convinced that Frau 
Schratt was what might be called well 
acquainted with no more than a score of 
that very large group of highly placed in- 
dividuals which made up the Viennese 
court. She was merely the Emperor’s 
friend, in the highest and noblest sense of 
the word. 

After the tragic death of the Empress 
Elizabeth there was a good deal of un- 
founded gossip current in Vienna about 
the possibility of the Emperor contracting 
a morganatic marriage with Frau Schratt. 
Anyone acquainted with the true character 
of the woman, who was in the habit of 
bringing her friend the Empress Elizabeth 
the first blue violets which grew in the gar- 
den of her villa, would have known at once 
how utterly unfounded such a rumor was. 


A Gentle Old Lady 


It would be decidedly unfair, however, 
to represent Frau Schratt primarily as a 
mere entertainer, a more refined feminine 
version of the court jester of bygone cen- 
turies, who brought the smile of forgetful- 
ness to imperial lips by jingling the bells of 
amusing witticism and chitchat. She un- 
doubtedly knew how to console as well as 
amuse. There can be but little doubt that 
to this old and tried friend the Emperor 
confided many of the trials and unhappi- 
nesses, many of the heartburns and disap- 
pointments of his intimate personal life. It 
is quite as certain that with her gentle 
unfailing tact and sincere affection she was 
able, in their hours of intimate converse, to 
make more endurable a life that was sin- 
gularly drab and gray in spite of the exter- 
nal pomp and glitter which enveloped it. 

And I love most to think of Katherine 
Schratt as I came to know her so well in 
the days of the war, when she had turned 
her beautiful villa at Heitzing into a hos- 
pital, and worked there with the ladies of 
the Vienna aristocracy and her personal 
friends, myself among the number, tending 
the poor wounded soldiers. She could have 
had titles and treasures, but they meant 
nothing to-her in comparison with that 
friendship which had gradually come to be 
the greatest thing in her life. To me there 
has always been something very touching 
in the intimacy between these two old peo- 
ple, the lonely, white-haired incarnation of 
the proudest dynastic traditions of the old- 
est reigning house of Europe, the other a 
sweet, simple old lady, whose gentleness 
and sympathy of character allowed Franz 
Josef to forget some of the burden of his 
crown. More and more as the years went 
by did the old Emperor lean on Frau 
Schratt’s devoted and unselfish companion- 
ship, and with the exception of his favorite 
daughter, the Archduchess Marie Valerie, 
and a few other members of his own family, 
perhaps, he esteemed her above all others 
with whom he came in contact. Indeed, 
her selfless devotion earned the respect of 
practically every member of the imperial 
family. I think that one of the kindest and 
most humane little actions ever performed 
by the late Emperor Karl took place 
immediately after Franz Josef’s death, on 
November 21, 1916. The Emperor’s body 
lay on the simple iron camp-bed bedstead 
on which he had died, and various members 
of the imperial family who had arrived 
were still in the room, when the Archduke 
Karl, now Emperor, entered with Frau 
Schratt on his arm. He knew what Franz 
Josef had meant to her, and felt bound to 
give her an opportunity to bid farewell to 
the faithful friend whom she had lost. 
Nothing could have shown more clearly the 
attitude of the imperial family toward this 
admirable woman than the fact that the 
Archduke Karl, already the head of that 
family and de facto Emperor of Austria, had 
personally escorted her to the deathbed of 
his predecessor. 
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Instantly, as one would throw out one’s 
arm to save oneself from a fall, Tilly drew 
down the nearest shade and then rose and 
crossed the room and drew down the others. 
Betsey had by this time softly slid the bolt 
in its socket. There was a knock, courteous 
and a little apologetic; she stood motion- 
less. There was another, firmer and more 
insistent; she still stood motionless. There 
was a third, thundering, irritable, and she 
opened the door about two inches. The 
two men standing without, Dan Webber 
from the creamery anda Lanesvillian whom 
Betsey did not know, peered into a black 
cave. 

“Good morning, Betsey,”’ said Dan. 

“Good morning,” answered Betsey. 

“Good morning, too,” said the stranger 
as though he were frightened. He was a 
small and astonishingly timid-looking per- 
son. 

“Good morning to you,’”’ said Betsey 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

Dan Webber stood first on one foot, then 
on the other as if waiting to be invited in, 
though he knew perfectly well this was an 
unfounded and ridiculous expectation. 

‘“We want to see you once a little.” 

Betsey remained silent. She was here, 
she could be seen—at least her nose and the 
buttons on ker waist and a long narrow 
section of her capacious apron could be seen. 

“That is, we want to talk to you a little.” 

Betsey still said nothing. She could be 
talked to as well-as seen. 

“Tt is important,” said Dan. 

Betsey waited. 

“This is what we are after,’”’ explained 
Dan, looking angrily and helplessly at his 
companion: ‘‘We want to find out if you 
are for wet or for dry.” 

The Shindledeckers did not read news- 
papers and the inquiry was bewildering. 
The door moved in Betsey’s hand, not 
away from the frame but toward it. 

‘“‘For wet or for dry?’ she repeated in her 
deep voice. 

“Are you for liquor or against liquor?’”’ 
asked Dan plainly. 

“Am I for liquor?”’ The narrow opening 
acted as an amplifier for Betsey’s words. 
“Am I for liquor?’’ She answered orator- 
ically—something grand and spectacular 
was lost in Betsey—‘‘Am I for the devil?” 

Dan took a step nearer the door. 

“IT knew you ladies were all right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Now this is the way things are with 
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| us: Our constable is no good and we want 


to elect Peters here. There’s something 
wrong going on in this neighborhood. At 
Unionville there’s a distillery and a bonded 
warehouse, and this these here bootleggers 
are emptying little by little. They’re mak- 
ing thousands of dollars, perhaps millions. 
They must travel along this road or the 
back road—there’s nowhere else to go— 
and if we had a good constable he could 
catch them. What we want you ladies to do 
is to help us.” 

“Help you?’’ repeated Betsey. 

“Vote for Peters,’’ said Dan. 

“It’s against my religion,’ said Betsey. 
“T wouldn’t vote for anything.” 

““Tt’s only coming to the schoolhouse and 
dropping a little paper in the box.” 

“No, sir,” said Betsey, shaking her head 
violently. First one ear could be seen, then 
the other. ‘‘We plain people are not for 
voting.” 

“Lots of the plain people are going to 
help us.” 

“Then they’re wrong,”’ said Betsey. “I 
won’t vote. Nix cum rous with voting.” 

“Will your sister?’’ asked Dan, trying to 
be patient. 

“She less than I,” said Betsey. She 
quoted from the beautifully wrought senti- 
ment on a hand-woven and embroidered 
towel: ‘‘‘Little and unknown, prized by 
God alone,’ is what we ought to be in this 
world. I would sooner die than vote.” 

Betsey closed the door. 

The two men looked at each other, then 
they stamped off the little porch and out 
the path. 

From the front they looked up at the sub- 
stantial close-shuttered brick house. 

“‘Hsel!’’ said Dan furiously. 

“ Kelver!’’ said Peters still more furiously. 

“‘Verrickt!’’ said Dan. 

“Narrisch!”’ said Peters. 

They meant that the Shindledeckers 
were donkeys, calves, fools and lunatics. 
They stamped down to the white road, 
looked angrily across at the sedate meeting- 
house which to their thinking bred these 
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creatures, and, winding up RY 
chugged furiously away. : 

Within, Betsey stood still in 
until she heard across the wide 
through the thick door the loy 
departure; then she said, “Yo 
out now.’ 

Tilly emerged from an inn 
shyness was really a disease; 1 
with terror. |. 

“What did they want?” 

Betsey raised the thick shad 
bright sunshine streamed in, 

“They want us to come and 
constable so he will arrest the | 
are stealing liquor at Union 

“T thought all the liqualle 
away!” 

““There’s some left,’’ said Bet| 
Betsey was less innocent than ' 

“What do they do with it?” 

“‘T guess they sell it.’’ 

“But that’s wicked!” said T 

“Yes,’”’ agreed Betsey. “Bu 
vote.” : Ea 

aN 0,” ’ said Tilly. | 
either.” 

They returned to their - 
day was spoiled; the roses and k 
lost their lovely color. 

“They travel along this front 
back road with it,” explained } 

“T do not see why all the pe 
get out and tie a rope acro 
catch them,”’ said Tilly. *- 

“They’re afraid,’ answer 
“They’re cowards. This Peter 
be constable is not one to cateh 


they had left their delectable oc 
quilting and had gone out t 
They divided this work into } 
periods so that it might not; 
hands, but this afternoon they 
to do a long stint and com 
When night came they were t 
went a second time to the chick 
be sure that all was secure an 
pared the bed for their haugh 
more than usual care. It must 
posed for an instant that they 
dull. Life was interesting, ro} 
exciting. Today it had been too 
comfort; it disturbed them 
wickedness and crime. 


bled them; they believed the 
listened more patiently to © 
man; but on the other hand t 
believe it right to vote. 9 
“The Government ought tok 
a place,”’ said Betsey as she laid 
head on her pillow. “Why: 
leave sucha place to tempt wiek 
“That’s true,” agreed Tilly, 
older, covered her head with a 
“T don’t need liquor,’’ deele 
“Nor I,” said Tilly. € 
“‘T never even saw any that 
said Betsey. 
“Nor I,” said Tilly. 
vg! guess we ought to go to 
Betsey. ‘‘It’s nine o’clock. : S 
“Yes,” agreed Tilly. 


going to get up early.” 

“Good night,” said Bets 

“Good night,” answered 
moon is bright!” 

“Yes,” said Betsey, trying fi 
then the other. “ Perhaps th 
I’m so restless.” 

At ten o’clock Betsey rose | 
out the window. At once Til) 
bed. 

““What’s the matter?” ; 
“Nothing,”’ answered Betse; 
“Did you hear somethiaas 
“No, I just wanted to look «¢ 

thing is 80 bright and still 
asleep?” 

INOS said Tilly. “$y 
heard a noise.’ & 

“T guess it was Tommy al 
said Betsey as she climbed bi 
high bed. 4 

She had never been more wid 
she would have liked to talk 4 
but she thought Tilly ought 
Tilly was not inclined to slee 
lay motionless for an hour. 
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t I heard a noise,”’ said Tilly. 
jad of a noise?”’ 
ig outside the house.” 
re again and went to the win- 
ried it a few inches. She then 
with some creaking of bones 
ncear to the aperture. 
yqiing,’’ she answered. ‘“‘The 
siing down on the grass. He’s 
. watchdog.” 
"said Tilly. “‘I’msorry I got 


zht,” said Betsey amiably. 

d the window and went back 

ill she could not close her eyes. 

ed whether Tilly was asleep; 

aundred things she would like 
She heard the clock strike 

yen one. 

awake; she sat up as though 

spring. 

she said in a hoarse whisper. 

1 Betsey, sitting up also. 

ear that?”’ 

it’ said Betsey in amazement. 

s¢. of shook and there was a sort 


ink it’s an earthquake?”’ 
a Betsey. 
ou think it is?” 
b¢need out like a great rubber 
wit this time to the window at 
acifted the shade and the sash. 
ill a slight vibration of the 
tang into the woods, she re- 
g motionless that Tilly crept 
‘joined her. Overhead shone 
, before them was the dark 
nd there under the trees there 
st light, not the sifted silver 
but a pale gold. The vi- 
ground had ceased, but there 
hibbing of an engine. Sud- 
gi went out and the throbbing 
itly. The two sisters pressed 


s|?” asked Tilly, trembling. 
low,” said Betsey. 

vil’ve heard it before,’’ said 
tought it was a dream other 
might I was for once wide 


cr woods,”’ said Betsey indig- 


dou think it is?” 

a omobile.”’ 

ghey want?” Tilly shook like 

e 1t the question. This was no 

it must be a heavy truck, as 

| great moving vans which 
r way from Philadelphia to 

i fearful suspicion began to 

rind. “What are they doing 


iquor people,” said Betsey. 
. was she from the world that 
other name. She ceased to 
rch but spoke in a loud tone. 
sur woods; they are perhaps 
ad they hide there?’’ whim- 


now,” said Betsey in a still 


8 something wrong with the 
sti Tilly. “Or perhaps they 
Siz on the back road.’’ 

4: no business on the back 
a1 Betsey in a voice of rage. 
a the woods, deep in, almost 
e/nk hole. I can tell it from 
. | going back there.” 

sitten dumb. She stood para- 
Esey sat heavily down on the 
gn to put on her shoes and 


gng back to the sink hole 
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itl am,” roared Betsey in her 
e will not have such people 
will see what this is and if 
(people I will tell them what 
i Tilly sat down and began 
hoes and stockings. 
raid,” said Betsey. “You 
g ” 


¢ ce groan, but she con- 
jing. She was speedier than 
si finished first. 

yar our shawls?” she asked 


etsey, still in her loud tone. 
ur husking jackets to go 
Yods.” She tramped noisily 
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down the stairs. “You get them and I’ll 
light the lantern.” 
“Will we go clear in the woods?” asked 
Tilly. 
“To be sure,’”’ said Betsey. ‘Of course 
we'll not sneak up on them; we'll let them 
know we’re coming.”’ 

Betsey took the lantern from the kitchen 
mantel and stepped out upon the porch. 
The fields were bright under the moon; the 
yellow piles of corn could be plainly dis- 
tinguished and it was possible to tell the 
golden hickories from the. crimson oaks. 
There was not a sound in the world. 

“Perhaps we dreamed it,” said Tilly. 
“We were wakeful, and when you are 
wakeful you get queer ideas.” 

“No,” shouted Betsey, stepping off the 
porch; ‘‘we did not dream it.’ 

Moving heavily, but not slowly, she went 
along the little path and Tilly followed 
close upon her heels. In the shadow the 
gleam of the lantern brightened. 

“Tt’s not far,’ said Betsey in a shout. 
“Tt’s not farther than the meetinghouse.”’ 
Suddenly she stood still and drew a deep 
breath and let it out in a trumpet blast. 
“We’re coming!” 

She waited an instant as if for an answer, 
then she moved forward. The lantern cast 
monstrous shadows of her and Tilly against 
the darkness; they resembled dimly an 
elephant followed by a giraffe. 

“T give you warning that we’re coming!”’ 
said Betsey. ‘‘ You’re on our land, whoever 
you are, and you must give an account of 
yourself or get off.” 

She stopped and listened. There was no 
sound. 

“Mind now!”’ she shrieked. 
most by you!”’ 

“We're surely near the sink hole,’ de- 
clared Tilly. ‘Oh, do not let us fall in!” 

“We are at the sink hole,” said Betsey. 
“You hold the lantern behind me. The 
moon shines on the water and I can see 
better with it alone.” 

Passing through the low growth which 
surrounded the pool, Betsey held her ex- 
tended palm over her eyes and stared. She 
saw the smooth black surface of the bottom- 
less water and round it the ring of tall and 
beautiful trees which had shed a few bright 
leaves upon its surface. As she stared, a 
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little rustle began and a shower of leaves | 


fell. But Betsey was not interested in 
leaves. 

“T see your automobile!”’ she screamed, 
addressing the other side of the pool. ‘I 
see its front end. I want you to answer me 
when I talk. You’re on my land and you 
must tell who you are.”’ 

Even this stern admonition had no effect. 
Indignantly Betsey turned and seized the 
lantern from the hand of Tilly as though it 
were a staff. 

“‘Are you going round to them?”’ whim- 
pered Tilly. 

“T are!”’ shouted Betsey, forgetting her 
parts of speech in her desire to be emphatic. 
She strode ahead and again Tilly followed 
on her heels. 

The circumference of the sink hole was 
not large. Betsey shouted a loud “I am 
coming”’ at the end of every ten steps and 
she had not uttered more than ten or twelve 
before she found her way barred. She had 
seen aright; a gray truck, of the variety 
used by the Army, pointed its nose over the 
pool. Bound closely down upon its load 
was a thick cover, so that it looked like 
the Conestoga wagons which her great- 
grandparents had watched starting on their 
long journeys across the plains. 

“Where are the folks that are with this 


automobile?’’ demanded Betsey. ‘I ask 
you for the last time.”’ 
Even this appeal had no effect. Betsey 


went round to the other side of the truck 
and stood regarding it. She sniffed the air 
with a rabbitlike motion of her nose. 

“T smell it,’ she said. ‘‘ Don’t you smell 
at Lilky.22" 

“T guess so,” faltered Tilly. “But I 
thought it always had a bad smell.” 

“Look there!’”’ cried Betsey. 

“Look there!’’ moaned Tilly at the same 
moment. 

They were pointing at two different ob- 


jects. What Betsey saw was the rear wheels 
carefully blocked with large stones; what 
Tilly saw was an object on the ground. 
“They got too near and they couldn’t get 
out,’”’ said Betsey. ‘‘See, the front wheels 


have sunk in the bank. I guess they went 


for help.” 

“Tt’s a man!”’ cried Tilly hoarsely. 
dead man!” 

Betsey turned the light of her lantern 
upon a prone figure. She approached and 


cork. 
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The man who has worn The Florsheim 

Shoe looks forward with pleasure to 

the selection of his next pair. To him 

there is no substitute for a Florsheim. 
Most Styles $10 


Booklet ‘Styles of the Times’? on request 
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Are you headed right to reach 
your goal in 1924? 


Is there a limit to what it is possible to 
earn in your present job? 

Are you realizing your ambitions, 
whether it be position or earnings? 

This is what W. A. Henderson, now a Fuller Branch 
manager at Indianapolis, asked himself. For 16 years 
he had held three positions, but the most he could 
earn was $1500. One day he chanced upon a copy of 
the book “Out of the Rut” telling the remarkable 
story of hundreds of men, in futureless jobs, who had 
since found their road to success through reading a 
Fuller advertisement, similar to this one you are now 
reading. It also told how any ambitious man can 
become one of these successful men. Whether they have any selling experience 
or not makes no difference, provided they have energy and determination 
to make greater earnings, and want to occupy a worthwhile position in the 
business world. Henderson saw his one big opportunity, and lost no time in 
joining the Fuller sales organization. His first year he says:—“enabled me not 
only to live better than I had ever lived before, but also to save nearly $1,000. 
The second year I earned over $6,000, and this in spite of the fact I wasentirely | 4 
lacking in selling experience. The square deal policiesof the Fuller organization, » 
and the thorough training I received, are responsible for my success. . 7 
And any man with the success stuff in him can dothesameor better.” roe 


Fuller will teach you |-%s* | 
Salesmanship FREE! .~<<*. nes: 
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and equip you to become an expert salesman. The 5,037 »# o we 
Fuller Men now in the field are making more money # ee Ye > 
than they ever thought they were capable of making. 7 » a 
Healthful, outdoor work; every man virtually his ¢ © 
own boss; and no limit to the money he can o° 
make. (See full-page advertisement elsewhere : NS os 
in this same issue.) ? oo" vet 

Send the coupon below today. Don't #4 » ~~ 
wait for it, but meanwhile get intouch _# 9? RCo 
at once with any one of the 230 Fuller | # oda Ses 
branch offices (for address of near- , # ve xe Se) 
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‘The Happy 
Daisy Boy’’ 
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Win Your Boy’s Confidence 


uses compressed air instead of powder. 
Show him how to use it and encourage 
him to become a real ‘sharpshooter.’ 
Millions of American men got their first 
training in marksmanship with a Daisy 
Air Rifle. 

Different Daisy Models range in price 
from $1.00 to $5.00, in size to suit the 
younger as well as the older boys. Ask 
any hardware or sporting goods dealer. 


ARS an interest in his sports, and help 
him get the most benefit from them. If 
he is getting to the point where he is begin- 
ning to want a gun of his own, don’t put 
him off. There is a time in every boy’s life 
when nothing else will do but a gun of his 
own. Start him off with a harmless one— 
a Daisy Air Rifle. 

Just as “business-like”? and handsome 
as a real hunting rifle, but safe, because it 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan 


Pacific Coast Branch: Southern Representatives: 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers, Louis Williams & Co., 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 28 Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn. 
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To More Money 


do not need previous sales expert 
ence; you do not need capital. 
What you do need is simply the 
willingness to try, wherever you 
live and whenever it suits your 
convenience, work which is easy, 
pleasant and profitable. Here’s 
Gentleman. the coupon that brings your book 

To earn this extra money, you and our cash offer. Mail it today. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

664 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please send my book and, though I assume no obligation in asking, full details of 
your cash offer. 


Name 


Street__ 2 = = | 


\ ND of course you can use an 
extra $5.00, $10.00, $25.00a 
week—amounts which we regu- 
larly pay scores of our local 
representatives for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country 
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scrutinized it carefully. “He’s not dead,” 
she said. “It’s from him that this smell 
comes.” 

To the further horror of Tilly, she went 
close to the quiet figure, comfortable, su- 
pine and wrapped in a blanket, and laid her 
hand upon it. 

“T want you to get up and go away,” she 
said. “I don’t want you on my land. Do 
you hear me?”’ 

The man slept heavily. He was tired 
and the liquor from the bonded warehouse 
was powerful. In his confusion he had, as 
Betsey guessed, driven too close to the sink 
hole and his disgusted and alarmed com- 
panion had gone for help. 

Then Betsey handed the lantern to Tilly. 

“Hold it once a little.” 

“What are you going to do now, sister?”’ 
It was only in moments of intense emotion 
that Tilly used this tender address. 

Betsey put her hand in under the canvas 
cover. 

“Bottles in boxes,’’ she said when she 
| had explored. 

Bending over, she took up a sharp stone 
and put her hand inside once more. There 

| was a sound of cracking glass, then a still 
more potent odor in the sweet night. 

“Tiquor,” she said. She took a step 
toward the slumbering guardian. 

“‘T don’t care how much it’s worth,” she 
said in a thick tone. “I’m going to do my 
duty.” 

_ “What are you going to do?” said Tilly. 
| Now she, too, was screaming; she was 
_ afraid Betsey might be going to punish the 
_ sleeping man with death. Betsey answered 
with deeds instead of words. She stooped 
and began to tug with both hands at the 
| heavy stones which held the wheels. 

“Tt will slide into the sink hole!’’ said 
Tilly. 

Betsey worked as if with madness. She 
| spoke with sarcasm as though she had lost 
her mind. 

“You’re a smart woman to guess that, 
| Tilly,” she said, still shoving the heavy 
| stones. 
| Suddenly she moved back and stood up- 

right. There was a sucking noise and the 
truck lurched forward like a cow dropping 
to her knees. Then suddenly it seemed to 
stand on end. It dived and there was a 
splash. It was not a loud splash; the 
truck seemed to be pulled down quickly as 
though by a beast reaching upward for its 


' | prey. 


The black water closed; the quickening 
wind sent down a shower of leaves which 
rocked on the surface, then were still, like 
tiny boats at anchor. 

“Vou take the lantern,’ said Betsey. 
For some reason she spoke now in a whis- 
per. ‘You go before and I will come 
behind.” 

“T wish we were home,” said Tilly. 

“We'll soon be home,” said Betsey. 
“We'll soon be home and in bed asleep.” 


qi 


ETSEY finished the morning work while 

Tilly sat down at the quilt with its 
lovely wreaths of roses and larkspur. It 
was election day, but neither realized it. 
They hoped to turn another fold of the 
quilt that night, but their stitches were so 
fine and set with such exquisite care that it 
was doubtful whether they would reach 
their goal. It was hard to tell which made 
them happier, to finish the section they 
allotted for the day or to have some of it 
left for the morrow. ; 

There had been a sharp frost, but there 
was still lovely color in sky and earth. The 
leaves carpeted the woods, covering all 
tracks of man and machine. If an investi- 
gation had been made it had not extended 
beyond the sink hole. 

“My, I hope we can get a nice autumn- 
leaf pattern!’’ said Betsey. 

Tilly looked up at her happily. 

“Tt would be my idea to get a pattern 
with quite small leaves and cut each leaf 
out and make a quilt like the one with 
twelve thousand patches, only instead of 
each little square there should be a little, 
little leaf.’’ 

“That would be my idea,’’ said Betsey, 
her cheeks flushing with pleasure. 

“And the white part in tiny pieces,” said 
Tilly. 


: 


Janu 


“Yes,” said Betsey; “tk 
thought too.” - 3 
“It would take all winter 
joyfully. 

“Yes,” said Betsey; “wey 
long time till we got each k 
right round the edge. Would. 
a little?” 

“Yes,” said Tilly. Sudden 
her bending head toward the 
it is someone coming!’’ she ¢ 


Betsey put out her hand ar 
bolt, and rose and pulled dows 
There came first a courteous 
an irritated knock, then a lou 
thunder. 

“T have a car out here,’ 

“T’d like you lad 
your minds and vote. Thos 
on the right side are on they 

There was no answer. 

“Tf we’re all afraid to do s\ 


paper in a box! 
fifteen minutes.” 
There was no answer. 
“Tt’snouse,” said asecondye 
wasting your breath.” 
Dan shook the door as if ia 
“‘T wish I had an ax,” hes 
ing to be heard within, butje 
theless. 
“‘Verrickt,”’ said the other) 
them be.” 
“‘They’re not, either,” said 
have their minds. They’re 
that’s all.’”’ He did not care} 
this remark. He turned and { 
pettish child, “Keep your old 
you cowards!” and stampedfi 
Within the sisters sat m¢¢ 
peace and silence seemed ti r 
waves. Betsey answered In 
had lifted the shades and lein 
sunshine upon the old cupli 
fine cat and the pretty quilt 
““We'll keep it locked,” shi 
down to her work. ‘You ny 
that.” 


Cuthbert L 


a 

I HAVE a friend named 
A man of sterling virtu 
He’d never do a thing to y) 
To injure you or hurt y 
He hardly ever kicks his ui 
His sisters or his mothe 
Throughout our town he’s 
As husband, son and bi 


He’s never burglarized ab 
Nor e’er committed ars, 
And save when he goes ons 
He’s sober as a parson. 
One single fault our Cuthil 
Tt grieves me to narrate, 
But truth must out beyoud 
However much you hati: 


If you should tell a tale j 
Or if perchance you've \ 
He'll wait till you are ney 
Then say, “Oh, that’s } 
Or if you tell your fav’ rita 
The one you think’s a) 
He'll say, ‘That tale is yi 
You read it in Joe Mii 


At concerts while the musi 
The tunes he’s always il 
And when you go to see all 
He tells you just what’ 
But though you think he’ 
At concerts and recital) 
You'd hate him more at 1 
He reads aloud the tith 


And so although his life ‘i 
And virtuous his mora, 
And day by day he goes } 
Avoiding strife and qu 
Although a decent, wprig) 
His neighbors all repui! 
T never meet him on the # 
But that I’d like to a] 


by 


that this country collect the 
to it by foreign nations and pay 
nus with it gave him the largest 
polled. 


srson, who has for years been 
t socialist and democracy’s 
‘ie, is, if possible, more deeply 
in ever before with the present 
‘ernment. There is no doubt he 
his country cold if he had any 
_ Mr. Gerson’s grievance is 
‘ernment collected an inherit- 
\the legacy which he recently 
1 an uncle in New York State. 
sice will be impossible when 
lly triumphs,”’ he is saying to 


Mr. and Mrs. Hamp Ebright 
/narried nearly thirty years, 
; still'is applauding her hus- 
neident is worthy of remark. 
shusband keeps her occupied 
41, but a good husband seldom 
_ttracting the attention of his 


rs. Henry Stamp and daugh- 
sraldine, who went to Los 
ith ago for the purpose of in- 
iion-picture producers in Miss 
/indoubted talent, have re- 
“We saw no producers,’ Mr. 
Id his friends. ‘‘The streets 
‘} various studios were blocked 
svaiting in line to introduce 
<oroducers and directors. But 
yd deal encouraged by a gen- 
t in a Los Angeles hotel. He 
umotion-picture business, but 
100d many shows, and he told 
page icine would screen well.” 


‘Inks, who for years has been 
faving every day, has finally 
mind confessed. 


| 


16, who keeps careful track of 


® a citizen, and who is fa- 


te statutes, believes he broke 
o: hundred and seventy laws 

estimates that, in addition, 

1 more than one hundred 
@ regulations. Of the laws 
1. twenty-five were national 
der statutory enactments of 
valth. Mr. Furness believes, 
vt lawmaking and individual 
tinues, that by 1928 a rea- 
citizen will be able to violate 
‘laws a year without attract- 
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(Continued from Page 26) 


The few persons here and there who did 
not, last year, begin the publication of 
periodicals devoted to radio probably are 
indefinitely barred from that field of en- 
deavor. The industry seems to have reached 
the point of saturation. 


Judge Cadman Stellings, who served the 
people many years as prosecuting attorney 
and circuit judge, and who quit them about 
a year ago to take employment with a 
public-utility corporation, is well pleased 
with his new job. He says he gets about 
three times as much money as the people 
paid him and hasn’t been called a crook by 
his employers since he took over the work. 
Judge Stellings thinks a good deal of the 
trouble is due to the fact that a first-class 
man can’t afford to work for what the 
people want to pay, and a second-class man 
can’t earn it. 


Every time a widow collects her late 
husband’s life insurance it is discovered 
that the wolves are not all dead yet. 


Mrs. Melvetta Whaley, who has been 
visiting in New York, says the talk there is 
mostly about the demands of the working 
classes and the worthlessness and general 
inefficiency of servants. In a small town 
the conversation runs in pleasanter and 
more interesting channels. Our people are 
more engrossed in the problem as to how 
the Ben Mavins manage to live without 
work than in any domestic matter. 


The demand for an expression of opinion, 
pro or con, upon the merits of prohibition 
is going to keep up until somebody writes 
a book about it. 


An idealist is one who believes the eco- 
nomic situation will be ironed out by some- 
body offering to take less. A practical man 
is one who knows the economic situation 
will not be ironed out until somebody is 
compelled to take less. 


Brice Willey, who was around yesterday 
looking for an argument on the tariff, found 
no takers. Mr. Willey is an excellent citi- 
zen who has survived his day and genera- 
tion. As he complained yesterday at the 
close of his fruitless quest; there was a time 
when he could get into an argument on the 
tariff in any store on Main Street or in front 
of any blacksmith shop in the county. 


The attitude of the oil company in which 
Dick Atwell is interested is puzzling and 
unusual. Dick says it has been agreed that 
if the wells now in process of being drilled 
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The WANDERING M 


LL the romance and entertainment of the 
wandering minstrel that was lavished 
only upon the nobility of old is now 

within the reach of every American. No 
matter how far removed from the centers of 
activity, up-to-the-minute news, delightful 
concerts and other entertainment may be en- 
joyed in every home. The air is filled with 
merriment waiting to be captured and brought 
to your very fireside. 

Radio is the magic wand that attracts to you 
the desired entertainment. Crosley Radio 
Receivers are the instruments by which this 
entertainment may be clearly and distinctly 
converted into a true reproduction of the 
original voice thousands of miles away. 


You can own and enjoy a Crosley Radio Receiver. 
Unique features and quantity production have enabled 
us to offer the greatest value in radio ever pro- 
duced. Actual tests by hundreds of satisfied 

users in all parts of America have proven that } 

in performance, Crosley Instruments & 
are unexcelled. And the prices are re- 26 
markably low. 


For Sale By Good 1 
ST 


Dealers Everywhere 


CROSLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Powel Crosley Jr., President 
1313 Alfred St. 


MODEL 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Two Tube Set 


MODEL XJ 65 
four Tube Set a: 
MODEL XL 140 oe 
four Tube Set 

With Builtin Loud Speaker 9. j 
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Crosley Model X-L 
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CRESLEY 
Better -Cost Less 
Radio Products 


Special Mahogany Stand } 
for Model X-L 
$25 extra. 


Cost of necessary 
accessories $40 up. 


Crosley Manufacturing Company owns 
and operates Broadcasting Station WLW 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Crosley Manufacturing Company 

1313 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen:—Please mail me free of charge complete 
catalog of Crosley Instruments and parts together 
with booklet “The Simplicity of Radio.” 
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"ay 18 or 80 


Here’s 


=='e© «Your Spare Hours 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal payment to care 
for our present subscribers and enroll new readers for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
“Curtis work is my main source of income,’ says 
Mr, Charles W. Matthews, a High School boy in Wisconsin, ‘‘and I have 
made about $5.00 in one day.”” Mr. W. E. Dockry, of Michigan, on the 
other hand, is a Civil War veteran, 


You Need no Experience 


We need more men and women workers in your locality right now. You 
need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and dig- 
nified. To learn all the attractive details of our offer just send 
the coupon which is printed below. 
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For Your Convenience 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
686 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: If you have a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an 

hour for my spare time, please tell me about it, but without obligation. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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MUELLER 


Faucets without a ‘Fault 


No. E-1876 


Faucetscontrol the water you use daily. Mueller Faucetsare made 
from brass that laboratory tests have proved to be best for durabil- 
ity. They excel in the precision with which each part is finished. 


Mueller Faucets are built to last without repair; they cost less 
per year of service; are easier to install and easier to operate. 


Ask your architect, or your plumber — both will endorse Mueller superiority. 


Write for our book on ‘Dependable Plumbing.”’ It will save you money. 


H. MUELLER MEG. CO., Decatur, Ill., U.S. A. 


TUSKG RadDIO 


| Put a Tuska Radio in your home—and the 
Ill a _;~ best in radio is yours to command. You select 
|) ge the near-by or distant program you wish to 
~ hear, and hear it well. The Tuska is the ideal 
set for busy people who have no love for 
tinkering. It is a finished set, built by 
conscientious New England craftsmen. So 
sound in principle, so trouble-proof, that it 
will serve you faithfully for many years. 
The fame of Tuska instruments for distinct, 
selective radio receiving is older than broad- 
casting. Forl2 years, Tuska parts and sets have 
been admired for workmanship and praised for 
efficiency. The Tuska trade-mark guarantees 
advanced design and painstaking construction, 
supervised by C. D.Tuska, anoted radio pioneer. 
Although Tuska prices are moderate, Tuska 
Radio has no superior. Several models, rang- 
ing in price from $35 upward. 


Ask any reliable radio dealer to show you a Tuska. 


THE C. D. TUSKA CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Would you like 
to hear a 
hundred cities? 


“*T have heard 
over one hundred 
broadcasting sta- 
tions. I heard Los 
Angeles, Cal., five 
different evenings. 
The signals were re- 
markably clear. On 
December 28th, at 
10.40 p. m., I heard 
four selections from 
Denver, Colo. 

‘"T often shear 
Fort Worth, Tex., 
with just the detec- 
tor alone, without 
amplification. 
Merrill B. Whitney 

Randolph 
Vermont”’ 


Tuska Popular 
No. 225 


Three-bulb Regen- 
erative Receiving 
Set. Piano finish 
mahogany cabinet. 
Armstrong circuit, 
licensed under Pat- 
ent No. 1,113,149. 
Price $75, without 
bulbs, batteries or 
horn. 


Ask for special 
circular No. 21-D. 


turn out to be producers the company will At three-fifteen I lownged in gloc 
not divide them with anybody. Within the outmost anteroom; — 
—Jay E. House. My heart went pit-a-pat with d 
Until I caught the words, “He 

The Wise Men 


(A Wise Crack) 


E THRIFTY,” say the sages, 
“And put away your rocks, 
For thus one’s green old age is 
Secure from wrecks and shocks ; 
Do not, of course, be sordid, 
But build against mischance ; 
Thrift always is rewarded! 2 
(Except in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Russia and France.) 


Four-forty-five, annoyed and blu 
My mission I essayed anew; 
Again a twilight interlude, — 

Then certain darkness: “Gone 


Tomorrow, when he flits inside, 
I'll finda "place where I may hi 
As he prepares to face about — 


“Be loyal,’”’ say the wise men, 
“To what we say you should; 
The time may come that tries men, 
But all is to the good; 
Though war is quite a burden, 
Prosperity and peace 
Are loyal peoples’ guerdon!”’ 
(Except in Italy, Belgium, Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, Turkey and Greece.) 


I'll catch him in before he’s ou 
—Elias Lieber 
The Linguist | 
E COULD speak in Fren\ 
Spanish, a. 
He was up in Dutch and 
He had Englished the Up: 
Ads of Hindu Higher-Bron 
With Rumanian or Russian, 
With a Pole or with a Pr 
He could carry a discussto 
Tindynal be eocleace Till the coming of the co ws. 
But when the wise men crow: 
“ Always, forever, never, 
This thing or that is so; 
The truth is what we utter, 
World-wide, unchanging, whole!” 
Well, I’m afraid I mutter: 
“BRexcept in Africa, Asia, America, Eu- 
rope, Australia, and the North Pole!”’ 
—Morris Bishop. 


But, alas! he was floored, as hi 
ByThe-Girl- -Who-Answers-Th! 
“ Thenumberischangedtob1 bb1b, | 
“B1bb1 bsevenninesixfivetwothre| 


When it came to Portuguese 4 
Was both voluble and easy, 
His Bulgarian was breezy, — 

And his Serbian a nat a | 
He had never hit the mat in 
All his wrestlings with the L 
And his Volapiik seemed sali 

When he spoke it at a pine: 


The Busy Business Man 


T TEN A.M. I sought the great 
J. Fortunatus Featherpate. 
The lordly office boy I met 


Waved me aside with, “Not in yet.” But he had not mastered thi 


known— 

The tongue that talks per the | 
““ Thenumberisb1 bb1bb1b,”’ says\ 
Thelineisbusysivninetythree! | 
—Trowbria 


Eleven-thirty-five again 

I paged this busiest of men. 

Ah, hopeless hap! Ah, hapless hunch! 
T heard the news: “He's out to lunch.” 
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as a part. 
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rit, waiting with innu- 
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of proportion invaria- 
with joy. As her gaze 
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aw a woman mounting 
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4) sweepingly tall, with 
| her poise of a wind- 
yg flower. The lift of her 
(rve of her body from 
instep suggested the 
Mig maidens of the Par- 
% For an instant their 
yjliness of contour and 
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mil had flashed and that 
ae into the pano- 
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varing along the broader 
stern sky. The vivid 
d the cafionlike aspect 
a} Against the prismatic 
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ns were like figments of 
2 vast cosmic tapestry. 
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ble delight in the sheer 
sity of New York. This 
% hour, when intangibly 
f d its occupation and its 
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jagic. It was one with 
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bore his name. 


‘were lifted again at the next corner to another of his enterprises. This 
€arer completion than the other; its steel skeleton was beautifully faced 
-|(here was a note of Renaissance richness in the elaboration of its design sort.’ 
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Mia, of Babylon and Rome. She thought of the men who made cities; of 
| © made men. She found herself lingering in that thought—women who 
JA recollection of the exquisite floating figure she had glimpsed on the 
srossed her mind’s vision. She smiled faintly—a secret, odd little smile. 

| passing now a tremendous building in course of construction. Vivien raised 
nt the stories that reared themselves in the red:steel she associated with 


work. But the stories were too many to count in the moment’s passing heard well spoken of. 


$ so whenever she passed one of Roger’s structures, whenever she saw 
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“You Aren’t to Worry,’’ She Commanded, and Passed Through the Door 
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that fed Vivien’s sense of magnifi- 
cence. It occurred to her she was 
glad that Roger was an architect, a 
builder of cities. 

An impulse moved her to call and 
see Roger. Before she had time to 
analyze it she was directing the chauf- 
feur to take her to Roger’s office. 
When they turned downtown again 
she interrogated her watch. There 
was barely time to visit Roger and 
keep her engagement with the mas- 
seuse. But it seemed absurd to 
countermand the order now. 

She fell to wondering why she had 
been seized by such an impulse. Per- 
haps it was because Roger had ap- 
peared so unlike himself last night. 
That was it—she had been worried, 
she realized, all day; she had been 
wondering what was the matter with 
Roger. 

He had come in very late, allowing 
himself barely time to change for 
dinner. Had they talked on the way 
to the Addingtons’? She was unable 
to remember anything about their 
drive down the Avenue except this 
impression that recurred to her con- 
sciously now for the first time—the 
impression of Roger’s intense fa- 
tigue. 

She found herself smiling wryly. 
The thought had come to her that she 
must take Roger for a trip and make 
him rest. The wryness of the smile 
was due to the memory of the last 
trip she had insisted upon his taking — 
a trip to South America, in which he 
had been terrifically disappointed and 
bored. But, of course, Roger was 
bored with any other place than New 
York. 

She wondered how anyone could 
grow tired in New York; especially 
Roger, building buildings, building 
them higher and higher. 

They were somewhere in the 
Thirties now, and she pressed her 
face against the windowpane, peering 
upward to count the stories of an- 
other structure Roger was erecting. 
Twenty-seven, twenty-eight —— 

They had passed again before she 
could finish counting. 

In a moment the machine had 
stopped at the entrance to Roger’s 
offices. Vivien passed at once into 


the elevator, was lifted to the twenty-second floor. As she emerged, a white-haired man 
of great presence who sat at the information desk looked up and immediately relaxed 
to a smile. She returned his friendliness. 

“How are you?” she asked. ‘‘And your wife?” 

She was told Mrs. Mackey was suffering with rheumatics. Vivien was properly 
questioning as to what was being done; she even recommended a medicine she had 


But he answered, ‘‘She tried that, Mrs. Towers. It really isn’t very much good. Now 


A 
Roger Towers Construction and Engineering Company, caught the tail of | what I think is this ———”’ 
ed in her thought as the motor bore her swiftly by. She was conscious 


He was about, Vivien saw, to launch into a discussion of rheumatism in general, then 


bring up with his own and his wife’s in particular. 


She sensed the need for drastic action. 


“‘T want very much to call and see your wife,’”’ she broke into his words. ‘‘Do you 


think she’ll like to see me? There’s a remedy I know of, only I shan’t trust it to you. 
Men are far too busy and too occupied with big things to be reliable in matters of this 
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She smiled at him with pretty flattery and passed quickly 
into the inner office. A boy recognized her with the glance 
of pleasure she was accustomed to, preceding her to the 
outer of Roger’s private offices. Several typists looked up 
as she entered, making immediate note of her moleskin 
wrap, the perfection of her hat and gloves, the cut of her 
arched shoes. Vivien was smiling, a smile that included 
them all, and yet conveyed to each of them, as it were, 
some secret and personal 
message. 

“May I see Miss Win- 
ters?’’ she questioned. And 
then with her invariable im- 
plication of flattery, ‘That 
is, if you think she’s not too 
busy.” 

The typist nearest Rog- 
er’s inner door rose at once. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Towers; 
of course you may see Miss 
Winters.” 

Vivien smiled her thanks, 
passing through the door the 
typist held open for her. In 
the inner room Miss Win- 
ters, her husband’s secre- 
tary, looked up, blinking 
slightly to see Vivien stand- 
ing beforeher. Inaninstant 
she had risen to her feet. 
Vivien smiled. 

‘Please don’t tell me Mr. 
Towers is too busy to see 
me,”’ she said with childlike 
ingratiation. 

Her hand touched the 
knob of Roger’s door. Miss 
Winters moved hastily, 
managed to insinuate her- 
self between Vivien and the 
door. 

“He’s engaged in an im- 
portant directors’ meeting,”’ 
she said, and paused with 
what Vivien thought an odd 
significance. 

“Oh, but I’msure he’]] see 
me,”’ Vivien returned with 
an air of assured partiality; 
and then she added, “‘ That 
is, if you ask him to.” 

Miss Winters regarded 
Vivien without speaking for 
the fraction of asecond. She 
was realizing that it was 
impossible for her to be in 
Vivien’s presence without 
the most conflicting sensa- 
tions of pleasure and repug- 
nance. Vivien was so beau- 
tiful, and so merciless. She 
was thinking of the terrific strain under which a man like 
Roger Towers labored; she was thinking that his wife was 
incapable of realizing his work, the meaning of his life, his 
genius. But she must, she told herself, conquer this re- 
pugnance. She did so in a distinct effort. 

Vivien was quite aware of the impression she created 
upon Miss Winters; even she found an acid pleasure in the 
spectacle of the other’s unconscious jealousy. She looked 
now at Miss Winters, struck with the fact that she was 
aging. Vivien made a rapid calculation—Miss Winters 
must have been Roger’s secretary twenty years at least; 
twenty-five, Vivien decided. It was shortly after their 
marriage she had come to him. Lines were forming about 
her thin lips, wrinkles deepening between her eyes, habit- 
ually strained through thick spectacles; the hair at her 
temples had turned from gray to white. 

As Vivien looked at her an impulse of pity stirred in 
her; she was smitten with the pitifulness of Miss Winters’ 
position, the pitifulness of her relation to Roger. It came to 
Vivien that Roger through all these years Miss Winters 
had served him had never in all likelihood realized she was 
a woman. The thought evoked in Vivien’s inmost con- 
sciousness an inarticulate but fervent prayer of thankful- 
ness for her own beauty. 

Then with a sudden little gesture, as if to cast off these 
fruitless thoughts, she said, ‘When do you go on a vaca- 
tion, Miss Winters? There’s my little place out at West- 
port; you might enjoy spending a week or two there. 
Mr. Towers says you’re working far too hard.” 

The quotation from Roger was a sheer fabrication, but 
the sight of the other’s physical deterioration was a thing 
not to be borne without palliation. 

Miss Winters drew up her shoulders in a gesture of in- 
stinctive protestation; she was accustomed to Vivien’s 
kindness, her generosity, her surprising gifts and attentions. 
But she did not like them. Vivien was leaning toward her 
with a pretty eagerness. 


“Why don’t you plan for a week there as soon as the 
weather seems settled? You’ve no idea how lovely it is. 
The forsythia alone is a thrilling thing ” She broke 
off against the other’s impenetrable mien. ‘“‘Do think it 
over.” 

Miss Winters said, ‘“‘It’s very kind of you to suggest it. 
But I’m afraid you’ve no idea of the state of things in the 
office, Mrs. Towers.” ; 


“‘Why, There’re People Who Don’t Know Where Their Next Meal’s Coming From, Whose Children are Sick, and 
They Haven’t Car Fare Even to Take Them to a Clinic!’’ 


Vivien recognized the thrust, smiled inwardly at her 
sense of invulnerability. 

“T know they can’t do without you,’’ she answered. 
“Mr. Towers often says so.” 

Miss Winters, Vivien thought, colored slightly at this; for 
the fraction of a second her stiffness threatened to relax. 

Vivien was conscious of a profound pity for Miss Win- 
ters. Then with an inaudible little sigh she told herself it 
wasn’t her fault Miss Winters was ugly and growing 
uglier with years and work; it wasn’t her fault Roger 
didn’t love Miss Winters. With a trailing gesture, she al- 
lowed her wrap to slip off her shoulders. It said, more 
plainly than words, that she had come to stay until she saw 
Roger. 

Miss Winters answered at once, “‘ Perhaps you’d best let 
me announce you. I’m not certain whether all the directors 
have gone.” 

Vivien, with a gesture of careless patience, replied, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t interrupt him for the world.” 

As she finished, Miss Winters’ slight, shrunken figure 
slipped through Roger’s half-opened door and vanished 
from her sight. She was amused and faintly annoyed that 
Miss Winters should halt her here on Roger’s threshold. 
As she sat waiting she thought again of Miss Winters’ piti- 
fulness; of course, she must love the man with whom she 
was thrown in such close and constant contact. While 
Roger— aman like Roger She found herself thinking 
again of the pitifulness of women who serve men. Her 
reverie was interrupted by the sight of Roger himself in 
his wide-flung door. Vivien rose at once, passed through 
the door held open for her by Miss Winters’ shrinking fig- 
ure and found herself alone with her husband. For Vivien, 
her husband created always an impression of silk; one of 
the smooth, delicious-to-the-fingers sorts of silk. Her hand 
touched his sleeve in the little feeling shadow of a gesture. 
Now, as always when she looked at him, she saw the man 
of tremendous affairs, the man who was a factor in the 
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world of men. She saw him so because it was 
of him. : 
Others, who did not view him with Vivien’ 
see in him the rather shrinking artist, the p 
tized as to be timid and retiring. There wa 
except for the dignity he wore as kings wea: 
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The squint vanished from his eyelids as 
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Then she said, obliquely, “‘ Miss Winters lo 
worn. And she’s so valuable to you. I don’t 
believe you could carry on your business wit 
occurred to me to offer her the Westport pla\ 
tion. You could manage, couldn’t you?” — 

Roger said, “‘ Not now.”’ 

As he spoke he moved his shoulders as if 
some imperceptible load. His eyes clung to 
something of submerged meaning in them. | 
in on her again that things must have gone 
somewhere; when he was doing big things 
Roger was never tired, no matter how hard tl 
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j strained his face and eyes. 


h his upstretched hand. 

dhad enough of her pouting, his upstretched 
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Jpon a cushion of velvet lay the gleaming 
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ed prettily. ‘‘Give it to me,” she begged, ' 


a fortune, and the sight of it, the possession of it, afforded 
Vivien an intense joy. She was exceedingly fond of jewels, 
and, unlike most lovers of them,she wore them with the 
utmost fastidiousness. By the time the elevator had reached 
the ground floor she had decided she must have a gown of 
cloth of silver with which to wear the emerald. When one 
possessed an emerald like hers, Vivien decided, one must 
feature it. When she wore it, it would be her sole jewel. 
She was occupied with thoughts of the emerald through- 
out the drive uptown. Almost before she knew it they were 
at her door. , 

As she entered the house Squiers said to her, “‘Mr. 
Leighton is here, madam.” 

Vivien regarded the servant with surprised eyes. 

“When did he come?”’ 

She was thinking that Leighton must have decided very 
suddenly to run up from Washington; she had talked with 
him last night on the long-distance and he had not men- 
tioned coming to New York. 

“This afternoon at four,’’ Squiers replied to her ques- 
tion; “he’s in madam’s sitting room.” 

Vivien nodded absently, still occupied in wondering 
what had brought the boy home. In her mind was the 
nagging thought of that dancing girl he was supposed to 
be showering attentions on. 

As she paused in the door of her sitting room Leighton 
Towers turned from the embrasure of a deep window, 
where he had been looking into the street. Only a single 
lamp was lighted in the room, and in the gloom Vivien was 
conscious of straining her eyes to catch anything that 
might be written on the youth’s face. 

He came forward at once and took his beautiful mother 
in his arms. 

“‘Surprised to see me, Vi?”’ he asked, laughing. 

Vivien released herself from his arms. 

“‘T’m never surprised, dear, at anything. What’s up?” 

The young man grinned at her in complete camaraderie. 
But almost immediately the grin vanished from his lips 
and a slightly harassed look crept into his eyes. 

“The truth is, Vi ” he began, and stopped. 

Vivien crossed-to the lounge and seated herself with 
indolent grace. 

“Ring, will you?”’ she directed, drawing off her gloves. 
“‘T’ve had my hat on all afternoon—fearfully tired.” 


Presently the Sobs Subsided, Presently There Was Quiet Upon the Prone Figure Beside Her 
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The maid entered immediately upon Leighton’s ring and 
relieved Vivien of the small hat, the long gloves and mole- 
skin wrap. 

As she folded the cloak across her arm she whispered, 
““Madam’s masseuse is waiting.” 

Vivien nodded, seating herself again in the depths of the 
cushioned couch. She extracted a tiny mirror from her 
vanity bag, and holding it before her eyes fluffed the nim- 
bus of honey-colored hair that framed the perfection of her 
face. After a moment she lifted her eyes to the young man 
standing over her. 

Leighton Towers was like his mother in an oddly differ- 
ent way. He was tall while she was very short, but his slim- 
ness was as pronounced as hers; the gray of his eyes as 
flicked with black, as flicked also with some other, intan- 
gible thing—determination possibly; his lips were like 
Vivien’s, too, curving and finely chiseled as those of Greek 
statues. 

But the harassed expression was growing in the eyes he 
bent upon his mother, an expression of remote and sur- 
prised chagrin, as if something had dawned upon him that 
he had had no reason in his experience to expect. 

‘Out with it!’’ Vivien said, sweetly indulgent, as was 
her way with this young son of hers, as was her way with all 
the problems that confronted her. 

Leighton’s eyes shifted from his mother’s gaze; a faint 
flush mounted beneath the clear pallor of his skin. 

“Truth is, Vi ” he said, and sank suddenly beside 
his mother on the couch. 

Vivien’s hands reached out in their languid way and 
touched his knee, so close to hers, as he sat half facing her, 
half turned away. 

“Tt can’t be murder,’’ she remarked. 

Leighton squared his shoulders in an imperceptible 
gesture. 

“Fact is, I need money, Vi.” 

His mother’s hand continued to pat the knee so close 
to hers. 

“Money!” she echoed. 

Leighton coughed deprecatingly. 

“Hate to come at you again so soon,”’ he apologized. 

Vivien removed the hand that had caressed his knee, 
lifted it to stifle the ghost of a yawn. She seemed entirely 
uninterested in the obvious chagrin of the young man. 

‘““Money? Why, of 
course! How much, 
dear?”’ 

Leighton rose to his 
feet; his fingers strayed 
to his collar as if to ease 
some choking sensation. 

““Oh,”’ he said with too 
definite casualness, ‘‘four 
or five thousand if it’s 
convenient.” 

Vivien smoothed an in- 
visible wrinkle in the 
crépe of her skirt. 

“‘T’ve no idea, you 
know, what’s in my bank. 
I’ve never learned to bal- 
ance my account.’’ She 
lifted laughing eyes to 
Leighton’s. ‘“‘It’s some- 
times cramping to my ex- 
penditures—never know- 
ing how much’s there.” 

Leighton said, “‘I’ll 
balance it for you now.” 

“‘Tt’s in a fearful mess. 
Your father hasn’t looked 
at it for months; he usu- 
ally has it done for me.” 
She rose as she finished 
speaking and put a hand 
on either of Leighton’s 
shoulders, lifting her face 
to look squarely into his. 
““What’s the money for?”’ 
she asked. 

Leighton’s hands raised 
themselves to cover 
Vivien’s small ones. 

**Don’t ask, Vi.” 

Vivien shrugged indif- 
ferently and lowered her 
hands. 

“The trouble is,’’ she 
said, ‘‘one hears things. 
I’m afraid a rising young 
diplomat like you can’t— 
well, can’t indulge a taste 
for the theater without 
setting the world to talk- 
ing. And Caprice Dell 
is, you know, rather a 
prominent person.” 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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progress and wisdom in our handling of our 
railway problem. Onthe horizon aresigns of 
fair weather. At last it begins to look as though 
we may be starting to make headway out of troubled waters. 

We have entered a new phase in the evolution of Amer- 
ican railways. We must go forward with it. The old 
methods do not fit present conditions, the old language and 
labels are out of date—mere patter of a bygone day, like 
the mumblings of some ancient about the wrongs or glories 
of the past. 

This is 1924, not 1890 or 1900, nor yet 1910. We have 
advanced, are advancing, always will advance. When we 
stop we die. All this is true of our railway development, 
which is interwoven with our national growth, and upon 
which our individual and collective well-being depends 
more than upon any other single agency of progress. 

Since, in the end, public opinion must settle the railway 
and every other question, let us, in a friendly and intelli- 
gent manner, talk over the outstanding and simpler ele- 
ments of steam transportation. In considering the matter 
our state of mind is vitally important. If we take up a 
question with a fixed idea in our heads we might as well not 
take it up at all. So let us be fair-minded, intent only on 
truth and sound judgment, hopeful of finding wise solu- 
tions and determined to find them. 

Mere bandying of outworn catchwords, mere shcuting of 
now meaningless slogans, mere quarreling over extinct con- 
ditions, mere denunciation of 
obsolete practices, mere abuse 
of men long sinte in their 
graves—all that sort of thing 
does not get us anywhere, but, 
instead, keeps us in the jungle 
of mutual suspicion, hatred, 
ill-being and reaction. So 
with eyes to the front and 
wholesome feeling of cordial 
codperation in promoting the 
common good, let us consider 
what, is the best course for 
us to take, the most prom- 
ising policy for us to adopt 
in the matter of railway 
transportation. 


GS prosres as she goes—that is the word of 


Evolution 


LL of us will agree that rail- 
way transportation has 
been a matter of development, 
evolution, growth, progress. 
The railways were not sud- 
denly created and placed 
where they are. Our present 
vast carrying system, though 
built swiftly, was built by de- 
grees; and nearly all of it was 
constructedand reconstructed 
over and over and over again. 
When Lincoln became 
President there were only 
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A Locomotive Built at Altoona in 1866 
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30,635 miles of railway in the entire United States, on the 
thin rails of which ran fewer than 100,000 light freight and 
passenger cars, drawn by 1000 or so feeble locomotives, the 
whole operated and maintained by about 150,000 men 
earning approximately $90,000,000 a year. Today there 
are, all told, in the neighborhood of 260,000 miles of main 
track, about 120,000 miles of side, passing and terminal 
track, more than 65,000 powerful locomotives, nearly 
2,500,000 heavy freight and passenger cars, the newer ones 
of solid steel; and this system, nation-wide in extent, 
requires for its maintenance and operation not far from 
2,000,000 employes earning approximately $3,000,000,000 
every year. 

One of the little locomotives that took Lincoln from 
Springfield to Washington in 1861 could not even move a 
loaded freight train of today, could not so much as jar it; 
and could not pull ten fully loaded cars even five miles an 
hour. 

More freight is now hauled, more passengers now carried 
in a single week than were transported in an entire year by 
the embryo railways of the ’60’s. 

These facts make plain the marvelous expansion of 
American railways and of the American people, too; yet 
they give but a faint idea of the innumerable, complicated 
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and delicate phases of American j} 
portation at present as contrasted| 
and simple elements of that subj 
Civil War broke out. i. 
Luckily for us we do not have to confuse 0 
these perplexing details, gravely important 
are; that is work for our lawmakers. All tha’ 
understand is the fundamentals of any probl 
form a sound opinion about it and determine 
ble general policy. If busy people were requi 
the intricacies of almost any economie di 
amazingly complicated modern life, demi 
break down, because ordinary men and wome 
their day’s work, simply cannot do it; they 
to do it. But the average person can easil 
the big plain outlines of any subject whateye 
basic fact are our safety and salvation. 


Questionable Practices of the 


eke have been two distinct and clearl) 
ods in American railway development, ani 
entered upon the third stage of this evolut 
these phases of progress was natural, inevitab 
sense, necessary; but in each of them evil 
appears to be the way with human affairs. 
Roughly speaking, the first era of railway 
may be called the period of constructicn. ] 
than a generat 
end of the Ciy 
supreme need 6 
was quick and 
portation; and 
of railways was’ 
desire and dema 
ple. 


human lifetime! 
But during tl! 
years of railwi 
and especially 
part of them, ce 
were employed | 
began to quest 
stock-waterin{ 
bond issues, dart 
tion of future 
duplication of | 
device of constr! 
nies, rate wars! 
criminations. 
only academic | 
today, since 0 
kind is possib 
the violation 
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j mention is made of them merely to indi- 
yices of the second period of American railway 


' ents of the subject now believe that some of 
sidered reprehensible today were useful and 
ing the period of construction. For instance, 
ducements were required to get men to put 
1 1to railways at that time, particularly through 
thinly populated regions the productivity of 
yoblematical at best. The risk was prodigious, 
j oubtful. It was all a matter of vision and 


ii West from Iowa to the Pacific States was 
y. by most to be fit for nothing but grazing. 
e2er, who usually was laughed at, foretold the 
ad productiveness of the Mississippi Valley 
j >nerally even these prophets fell far short of 
s/t we in our day have seen reached. 

hi to be given a great deal to get them to invest 
an enterprise so grandiose and uncertain as 
jing then was. That fact was the cause of 
o: and overbonding; purchasers simply would 
ois except at a discount plus a heavy stock 
's the same with construction companies and 
short, builders, promoters and investors— 
fact—wanted to get all the profit in sight 
“¢ht. 

ot taking the hazard? Were they not devel- 
ntry? In such fashion they reasoned and 
db the railways were laid down during the first 
struction period of American railway devel- 
it is only just to admit frankly that the 
djot possibly have been built at that time had 
yegal restrictions then been in force and gov- 
jierference then been practiced. 


Popular Ownership 


gved, the insolence, the arrogance, the contempt 
ii eeling, the scornful disregard for the rights of 
¢own by railway builders, managers and pro- 
ared the general good will into antagonism. 
li/be damned,” a Vanderbilt was reported as 
uvoicing the sentiment of the kings of trans- 
ometimes wholesale scoundrelism was perpe- 
{ch fashion the suspicion and even hatred of 
my were set blazing—and political vote hunters 
mes. Then the final stupidity and wicked- 
rlways went into politics! No doubt they did 
dense at first, but soon they corruptly manipu- 
ic parties for immunity and power—a thing as 
ie foolish as it was undemocratic and inher- 
} 
yout the second stage of American railway 
vich, speaking by and large, may be termed 
| railway 
_ epressive 
Fr railway 
all on the 
o! all over 
y Most of 
2c\ower, re- 
bes, pre- 
misdeeds; 
tlm were 
dictive 
nemedial; 
> upid al- 
llatended; 
ny were 
nest and 
uiay men 
“ind and 
sie knowl- 
Soject. 
r, very one 
ir'tive and 
las inter- 
h-ailway 
n\ind oper- 
2 Way or 
al a ram- 
lisonnected 
‘a mal gov- 
¥ chinery 
1 gether to 
ase con- 
|.gue but 
1 iblie no- 
‘Caling. It 
Othe rail- ~ 
aey had 
tin them- 
tings con- 
results 
'e| hole, ad- 
u to the 
thlongrun; 
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for out of this maze of hostile railway laws the broad and 
beneficent policy of public supervision of the nation’s 
transportation has become a living part of America’s in- 
stitutions of orderly freedom. So we see that this second 
phase of our railway evolution was as natural and necessary 
as was the first phase—that this second phase grew out of 
the first, was produced by it indeed. And in both there 
was far more of good than there was of evil. 

In like manner we have entered upon the third period of 
the development of American railway transportation. It, 
too, is a natural and necessary ad- 
vance; it, too, was caused by the in- 
temperance and excesses of thesecond 
period, just as that, in turn, was the 
product of the evils of the first. And 
this present stage in the growth of our 
railway system will be more inspiring 
and fruitful of good for all the people 
than either of those that went before. 
It will be known in history as the 
period of codperation—the period of 
American railway systemization and 
establishment. 

What is the existing situation? In 
the first place the railways are largely 
owned by the people—directly 
through stock and bond ownership, 
and indirectly through policies in in- 
surance companies and deposits in 
trust companies, savings banks, and 
the like, a part of whose assets are 
invested in railway securities. The 
latest report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission says that Amer- 
ican railway stockholders now 
number 777,131; and Director Gen- 
eral James C. Davis says that if the 
number of bondholders be added the 
total of direct owners of railway securities will probably 
aggregate 2,000,000, or about the number of railway 
employes. Including indirect owners, such as the policy- 
holders and depositors referred to, the number of railway 
owners runs into many millions. 

Moreover, the number of stockholders is rapidly increas- 
ing. For example, in 1913 the Pennsylvania had 86,212 
stockholders, while in 1923 the number had increased to 
141,433. Two years ago the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reported that whereas there were 154,610 stock- 
holders in twenty principal railways in 1904, there were 
627,890 stockholders in the same roads in 1921. Small 
investors have been buying old stock—comparatively little 
new stock having been issued during the period named— 
which, even of the best roads, has sunk to low prices com- 
pared with its former value. Obviously some former 
heavy owners of railway stock have been selling on a 


falling market. Perhaps high income surtaxes have made 
their investment unprofitable for them, as, in their eyes, 
hostile railway legislation has made railway stock unattrac- 
tive and even unsafe. But the really important fact is the 


widely spread ownership of American railways and the 
large and steady increase in the number of railway stock- 
holders. 

In the next place the dray horse of the nation, as Director 
General Davis aptly and picturesquely describes our 
railway system, has been working on short financial rations 


The Rocket, an Early Engine of the Philadelphia g Reading Railroad 


for a long time. Not for fifteen years have even the most 
prosperous roads been able to get needed money by selling 
much new stock. This is vital because that is the best—in 
fact, the only thoroughly safe—way of raising funds for 
railway extension and improvement. 


New Capital Hard to Get 


F COURSE profits could well be devoted to that basic 
purpose, but, with some exceptions, profits have not 
been large enough to provide such betterments. Indeed, 
most roads have earned no profits at all for several years, 
andmany haverunataloss. Thefavoriteand wholly sound 
method of raising money for railway improvements and 
extensions accepted everywhere in the world is by the sale 
of new stock. This merely means getting men and women 
with money to invest, to put it into the railway business— 
; the securing of new 
partners, as it were, in 
a continuous and con- 
tinuing enterprise. 

We must bear in 
mind that railways 
must have a great 
steady flow of fresh 
capital; the upkeep of 
roadbed, the building 
of newside, passing and 
terminal track, the ex- 
tension of terminal 
facilities and, above all, 
the construction of ad- 
ditions and of spurs to 
main line, as well as 
the purchase of new 
cars, locomotives and 
other indispensable 
equipment, demand 
constant and vast ex- 
penditure. The part of 
this that cannot be 
taken care of out of 
earnings must be pro- 
vided by selling 
stock—or by borrow- 
ing. 

But people will not 
buy stock unless the 
railroads are allowed to 
make enough to pay 
dividends on that 
stock. The whole prob- 
lem centers about this 
master element—the 
element of net earn- 
ings. The railways as 
a whole must be al- 
lowed to earn enough 

(Continued on 
Page 60) 
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“Y Had Such Faith in You—Such Perfectly Wonderful Faith, Because You’re So Much Like 


like a hibiscus flower as her scarlet gown with its 

flaring five-scalloped skirt swirled petal-like about 
ber. She was dancing with a stout young chap from the 
Dutch legation. They made one of the seven surviving 
couples on the roof of the Hotel de Pekin. 

“Tt’s three o’clock in the morning, we’ve danced the 
whole night through,” lamented the music. It very nearly 
was, and they very nearly had. The orchestra—a mosaic 
cf Latin, Slav and Anglo-Saxon—-had played encore after 
encore; the old Russian pianist drooped wearily but will- 
ingly over the keys, his scraggly beard almost touching the 
hoard; the German cellist, sleepy and sullen, mechani- 
cally pulled forth his mercenary melody; likewise the dap- 
.er French master of the saxophone. Only the violin sang 
sweetly and serenely with all awareness of its part in life 
and love and pleasure. For the violinist, his face aflame 


[Fixe men were watching the woman who looked 


with the ardor of old Italy, was watching the woman in the . 


scarlet gown. He had flirted with her on the steamer be- 
tween Hong-Kong and Shanghai several months before. 
And now, though her silver-slippered feet unerringly fol- 
lowed the erratic course of her stout partner, her eyes sent 
) romises to the ardent Roman whose gaze pursued her with 
‘he undisturbed persistence of a bee seeking a wind-blown 
blossom. 

The second man who watched her, however, she ignored 
‘vith an obvious discrimination. He was a flushed young 
‘2llow sitting alone under the potted forest of palms at the 
«nd of the roof garden. His table was empty; the liquor- 
soiled cloth sprawled crookedly upon it, blown by the dry 
night wind, but the Chinese boy had departed hastily 
upon Trent’s arrival for that which is indigenous to all 
tenanted tables in Peking. Larry Trent never ordered his 
drinks, anywhere. Every boy, everywhere, knew him and 
lost no time in procuring permanent Scotch-and-sodas for 
him. He usually sat at this same table at the far end of the 
dancing floor, and frequently the little scarlet-and-silver 
dancer who was swirling about in the arms of the hearty 
Hollander had companioned him. He watched her now 
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contemptuously. He knew that she had seen him come to 
the table, though she pretended otherwise. He saw that 
she was flirting with the ‘‘wop”’ in the orchestra, and he 
sneered. He sat and waited; and drank, and watched her. 

Douglas Allbright was watching her, too; but not be- 
cause he had ever flirted with her or had ever seen her 
before. He watched her with uncharitable comprehension 
and in merciless comparison with Helen Castle, who was 
dancing with his host, Jimmie Craig. He could not get a 
clear view of her face, but she commanded his attention. 
And he resented any sort of compulsion. 

“Damn it! What you doing?’’ he muttered, for no rea- 
son, to the Chinese boy, who was doing nothing. He was 
edgy; many men are, in Peking. He regretted now that he 
had not himself claimed Helen for this dance, but he had 
not wanted young Craig to surmise his tumult of emotions. 
He thought of Helen—who was to be his wife if her love 
lived through the thing that must be told her; he thought 
of Helen, whose kisses were less than an hour old on his 
lips—but he looked at the other woman. The other woman 
was no more like Helen Castle than a shiny thing is like a 
shining thing. She was as bright as a Christmas-tree orna- 
ment; the silver girdle glistened on her scarlet gown; her 
slippers glistened; so did her bright gray eyes—they shone 
like new silver under her black narrow brows. Her black 
hair was banded down smoothly in so new a fashion as to 
be startling. It was brilliant hair, like jet. 

Helen Castle, too, had gray eyes and black hair; but her 
eyes were the cool soft gray of twilight clouds, and her hair 
was a dusky black, without luster. It had a loose natural 
wave which, though she twisted it in unstudied coils over her 
head, gave it the appearance of being carefully coiffured. 
She wore a sleeveless gray gown that fell straight and softly 
to the top of her gray slippers. She was taller than the girl 
in silver and scarlet, more stately but less graceful, older 
seeming. 

“Jimmie, can’t we compromise on a one-step?”’ she was 
protesting to her stalwart young partner. ‘Really, one- 
stepping would be easier than fox-trotting to this waltz.” 
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“Well, confound it all, Helen, you know 
What did you drag me out here for, an: 
have stayed put and had another cocktail.”| 

“Oh, we’ve had plenty of cocktails. Besii 
to—to get away for a minute.”’ | 

This was acceptably comprehensive to J 
comprehensive to any man of thirty-one ti 
should wish to escape the companionship of} 
for his own. Moreover, Jimmie, confident | 
association with Helen Castle, considered 
pecially ordained chaperon and adviser du 
absence from Peking, where romance off 
temptations as do the streets of embroideri 
cloisonnés. Her uncle, a legation attaché 
expectedly called to Tokio, their steame 
had taken quarters for her at the Hotel de 
return. a 

Jimmie and Helen had always known 
their earliest association they had played In 
old Ohio orchards; she had embarrassed h 
grew older, by favoring him at spin-the-pki 
parties; with their high-school days she hi 
in impassioned debates on fire or wa 
Lincoln or Washington; and as their yeal 
had competed closely in college scholars 
minating any glamour of sweethearting 
developed otherwise; for, as a woman unl 
mands an element of mystery in the man she 
a man demand supremacy over his love i 
preferred his sweethearts to be prettier th 
less scholastic. But sometimes when a 
ously dear in the ensuing years as he tra 
creation for a great oil company, Jimmie Wi 
Helen with a queer poignant loyalty of adi 
he had asked no girl to marry him. 

He had been immensely satisfied to p: 
friends, though he had felt a little apologetic 
and quiet old Douglas for bringing them so ¢ 
since Allbright preferred anything to wom 

» | 


i | 


nnd laughter. It was because of this that he 
< efficient a martyr of himself when she had 
-neing. : 
jye’s no need inflicting a mutual massacre just 
ora minute,’’ he decided, taking her from the 
to the wall of the roof, where they looked out 
hing city, asleep in the moonlight, its yellow- 
teaming here and there among the many 
nes, and its narrow hutungs sending up occa- 
4) ght chants of levitous homegoers. Communal 
id is not a characteristic of the Chinese. 
}d Douglas does get tiresome with his hard- 
rions about every subject under the sun,” 
+and wrongly translated her wish for getting 
#e’s so confoundedly sensitive and he’s been 
di good friend to me that I don’t like to tell 
»{ than time to go home. I don’t know what’s 
a he seems bent on staying until the last dog’s 
ni, he’s doing us a favor, I suppose; he’s going 
;| my compound on his way home.” 
ing left Douglas Allbright merely because 
ids were miring them in inarticulate discom- 
Jnmie’s blithe unobservance provocative. 
‘}u uncomplimentary?’’ she developed it. 
:len thinking him really interested in me, and 
| voil it all.” 
aiing. He admires you, of course. How could 
‘fut women just naturally don’t register with 


feuliar; I admit it. Nobody’s ever heard him » 


oj. A lot of the fellows don’t like him much— 
oa queer streak. And he is a cold-blooded 
y Jove! You’d never know it to look at him 
on the deuce Why, it’s Larry’s little 
é¢. Banning.” 
@ and with quick eyes followed Jimmie’s gaze 
acattered dancers to Allbright’s table on the 
‘bright was leaning a little forward, black, 
;hrrowed, his thin lips set in a tight crooked 
al face—always rather pale for so robust a 
non his right hand as he sat sideways at the 
ws absorbed, puzzled, eager. His square quiet 
ntouched by emotion, was now vivid with 
fered. It was like looking at nakedness. 


| 


She followed his moving narrowed gaze. He was watch- 
ing the woman who looked like a hibiscus flower, the little 
gay giddy glittering dancer. And mingled with his expres- 
sion of amazed discovery was something of the same 
humility that had been in his eyes when, such a few 
minutes before, he had taken her, Helen, into his arms and 
kissed her. It had been during a moment when Jimmie ran 
back to the lobby and left them on the dim stairway to- 
gether, standing in the shadow of a huge Buddhist statue 
which guarded the landing of the wide dim stairs. As they 
had kissed each other her eyes lifted to the grimacing face 
of the Chinese god. Her emotions had reacted quickly; she 
felt chilled—aware queerly and suddenly of being far from 
home and, even though sheltered in the arms of this man 
she so surely loved, strangely alone. 

“Oh, very bad joss,” she had said, half laughing; “‘look 
at this monster leering at us.” 

He had freed her slowly, and together they had looked 
up at the fat figure. 

“Not at all,” he had told her; ‘‘in China, think as the 
Chinese think. That’s the Laughing Buddha—the Buddha 
of the Future. Best joss we could choose, you wonderful and 
beautiful girl.” 

And Jimmie had come bounding after them, amusingly 
apologetic for his desertion. Jimmie had been in Shanghai 
the last two weeks, and little suspected what romance had 
wrought in his absence. 

But now, watching Douglas Allbright gaze at the gay 
little dancer, Helen wondered, with a little thrill of appre- 
hension, if perhaps a Buddha of the Past might not better 
have blessed them. She remembered, stingingly, that 
several times Allbright had spoken of telling her something 
about himself. “Oh, sometime when the time seems 
right,’’ he always evaded. She had not felt that his con- 
fidence was to be about a woman. Perhaps for that very 
reason it had easily left her mind. 

But surely an incredibly revived memory lit the eyes 
that followed Breta Banning. 

“Why, good Lord,” Jimmie was marveling, ‘‘she must 
be ahypnotist orsomething; or perhapsshesaw him murder 
somebody. It is Breta Banning he’s looking at, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt’s the woman in the red dress, surely. Who is she? 
Hasn’t he éver seen her before?”’ 
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““Why, I d’no—maybe not. She’s been here for quite a 
while, but Douglas was up in Mongolia when she first came, 
and lately she’s been batting around on a houseboat party 
with Larry Trent—up the Yangtse, some place. That’s 
Larry over there; the mad-looking chap. He’s been crazy 
about her. If that Dutchman doesn’t look out he’s going t> 
get his head knocked off. Larry’s a tiger when he’s drunk. 
They’ve probably had a row.” 

“Who?” said Helen, her every thought engrossed wit. 
Allbright. 

“Larry and his little widow; she’s got a real hold on the 
wary Larry. He’d have married her, most likely, if she’d 
been a bit more discreet. But look at Allbright, would 
you? Oh, hello, Wong. How are you?” 

A slender quiet-eyed Chinese had appeared on the other 
side of Helen, coming so noiselessly that Helen had given 
him her hand and greeted him before Jimmie noticed him. 
He might have been a youth of twenty-five, except that in 
his slightly slanting eyes dwelt a knowledge from forty 
years of the unparalleled experiences met by this genera- 
tion of Chinese. 

He was dressed in a long, perfectly tailored gray silk gar- 
ment, buttoning to his chin and following his body so closely 
that he seemed taller and strangely unfamiliar. His feet 
were in soft Chinese slippers and his ankles were tightly 
wrapped, native fashion. 

It was seldom that Doctor Wong wore Chinese clothes 
among foreigners, and he explained to the surprise on 
Helen’s face, “I’ve been attending a private dinner down- 
stairs, given for some government officials from Szechwan. 
Our guests desired to see the foreign dancing, so we cam> 
up a minute before going home.” He indicated a grou > 
of Chinese in native dress who stood near the doorway im- 
passively watching the dancers. ‘‘I saw you here, and 
since it is some days that I have not seen you, I allowed 
myself the pleasure of coming over.’”’ Then, includin : 
Jimmie in his greeting, “Good evening, Mr. Craig. I’m 
very well, thanks; a little tired. Chinese dinners, as yo 
know, aren’t what you Americans call peppy affairs. Our 
guests are very fine men, but very old-fashioned. We had 
to eat a very great deal in order to get a little talking done 
Mr. Allbright is indeed interested in the young lady, isn’* 


he?” (Continued on Page 77) 


“Douglas, I’m Going Into Your House and I’m Going to Stay Until You Explain This Mad Miserable Evening”’ 
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ETEY BARNUM was all wrong. Suckers ain’t 
Prrornea every minute. They ain’t borned a-tall; 
they gets that way from buying newspapers. 
Third-degree a editor lad on the why he prints the 
kinda hurray-hop that gets about 
fifty thousand come-ons all yenned 
up into forking over twenty-five fish 
to see a coupla spoiled coal heavers 
throw wild fists at each other and 
he’ll tell you it’s on account of his 
readers wanting it. Yah! You might 
as well slip a buzz saw to a three- 
months-old squealer because it hap- 
pened to yowl for it, and then claim 
the kid come with only two fingers. 
It gives me the snicks to read on 
one page how careful folks should be 
investing their dough and then find 
in the sport columns a big smoke-up 
for a biff-frisk with even directions 
on how to get to the set-up. It re- 
minds me of a dive-keep out in Chi 
I used to know. This baby hired a 
copper to watch his customers’ hats 
and coats outside and rented the 
roll-and-sparkler-lifting privileges to 
a slick-digit inside. And it also re- 
minds me of myselfs and the Bogota 
Bearcat and the piece we put on for 
a run. 

While I ain’t so proud of the lines 
I had in the sketch, I’m gonna tell 
you all about it just so you won’t 
get no ideas from the cracks I has 
made about come-ons and set-ups 
that I’m one of them smug-uglies 
that holds up his mitts in holy hor- 
rors over a shrewd boy coming home 
from the bilking with a pail of cream. 
Such ain’t so. I’ve smoked up a few 
juicy gates in my time and it ain’t 
for me to throw glass at no stone 
houses. 

Along in the ’90’s I was handling 
Hit Me Clancy, a pug that knew as 
much about boxing as a snake does 
about toe dancing, but, my dear 
ones, he could take it. Smacks on 
the jaw didn’t mean no more to that 
kid than a kick on the shins would 
to a guy with wooden legs. A jolt in 
the kisser, that woulda had the or- 
dinary biffer asking the nurse at the 
hospital what day of what month it 
was, didn’t even annoy Clancy. One 
of his cute tricks was to fold his arms 
and invite the opposition to break 
their fists on him. That’s how he got 
the Hit Me monniker. 

We done pretty good all through 
the West, but in Frisco me and him 
has a row over the cut of the net— 
that cuckoo having the notion that 
brawns should split fifty-fifty with brains—and he beats it 
East. I’m sitting around talking over some new boys with 
Pete Taylor, a sorta pest agent and bubble blower I’d 
taken on a few days before for the puff stuff, when the 
door blams open and in shuffles a bird that looks like a 
hobo outta luck. 

“Nix,” says I, ‘this ain’t the day we give hand-outs 
away. Blow, bo, blow.” 

“Don’t you know me?”’ he whines. 

I looks him over careful. I never seen a guy with a 
meaner map or a mussier one. Most of his front teeth is 
gone and his smeller is all squashed out; besides, he’s so 
dark I’d ’a’ taken him for a dinge if it ain’t for his hair, 
which is kinda red. I don’t give him a tumble a-tall and 
I figures he’s just working the old I-knew-you-when stall. 

““The feet seem familiar,’ I remarks. ‘‘I used to be 
acquainted with a lad that had two of ’em, but the rest of 
you is news to me.”’ 

He acts sorta scary about Taylor, but finally he leans 
over to me and whispers: “I’m Joe Travis.” 

“The devil!’ I gasps, but a quick look at the right places 
gives me the tip-off that it’s him sure enough. They ain’t 
no chances of going wrong with that tin ear Kid Tebbets 
hung on him in Omaha. 

‘“Where you been?” I asks. 

“South America,’”’ he answers. 

“Doing which?” I goes on. 

“Cutting cane,” says Travis, ‘and giving hell a chance 
to show me its stuff. He all right?”’ and he nods at Taylor. 


You Shoulda Seen the Fuss Them South Americanos Made Over Joe 


“Yeh,” I tells him. ‘‘You can talk free in front of him. 
Joe,’’ I explains to Pete, ‘“‘used to fight for me a coupla 
years ago. Got into a jam with the John Laws and hadda 
hop it.” 

“T remember,” says Taylor. 
a frill, didn’t you? 
back?” 

“Not such a much,” I cutsin. ‘If I couldn’t make him, 
how the broad-toes gonna do it? You sure got yourselfs 
tanned up some, Joe.” 

“Two years in the cane fields,” says Travis, ‘‘ain’t 
gonna peroxide you none.” ‘ 

“How about the beezer,’’ I inquires, ‘“‘and the bicus- 
pidors? They was all setting pretty the last time I seen 
’em. Been doing any mill work?” 

“Well,” grins Joe, “them wops down there didn’t under- 
stand no English so I hadda do mosta my talking with my 
fingers—bunched up.” 

“Maybe,” says I, “they don’t understand English so 
good, but from the looks of you they ain’t so poor at 
reparty.” 

“Reading,’’ comes back Travis, “‘is responsible for the 
busted beak and also the missing chewers.”’ 

“How do you mean?”’ I asks. 

“‘T read some place,” he explains, “‘that one Yank could 
lick twenty of them sefors. It’s a mistake. Eleven’s the 
best I could do, and they happened to be twelve at the 
farewell party the lads give me. I’m flat, boss. How 
about some fatted calf?” 


“Carved a bimbo up over 
Ain’t you taking a chance coming 


‘ 


“Tl stake you for a coupla weeks,” | 
what do you figure on doing?” 

“T kinda had a idea,”’ he answers, ‘t] 
frame up a fuss or two for me under a phor) 
disguise that twelfth guy give me and} 
oughta steer the bulls off even if they is ly 
in this neck of the woods. Yeh?” a 

“What shape your 
lor, who’s been listenir 

‘Fine,’ says Travis, 
no hooch for more’n a | 
tougher’n barbed wire, 

“‘Whereabouts in §¢ 
was you?” goes on Pet. 

“Colombia, mostly,” 

“How many people,’ 
pest agent, ‘knows yc 

“You two,” is the 
beat it up the coast on 
and we just got in this\ 
seen in the paper where}; 
hotfooted it out prontc 

“What you been (| 
selfs?’’ I asks. 

“Harry Smith,” retu‘ 

“That ain’t your 4 
Taylor; “and Travis a't 

“Allright,” smiles the} 
call it.”” | 

“Pedro Castillo,” aj 
“better known as the Jb 
cat. You can’t speak no | 

‘“Who says so?’’ cuts! 

“This,” says Taylor, 
a ten-case note, ‘‘and al 
tle playmates. On?” | 

Joe never was} dead { 
He shrugs his shoulders} 
a blank look. ' 

“Si,”’ he mumbles fit] 

“So,” says Pete. “qi 
yourselfs some chow i 
but not no haircut.” 


wm 


“TOW,” shoots Tat 
when we is alone’ 
was this Travis baby wi 
toting him around? Di! 
out Tebbets in Omaha’! 
“T’ll tell your aunt || 
I. ‘‘Smacked him throt 
with a wallop on the ch 
the Kid a foot off his do} 
the welter champ now il! 
his habit of frolicking wi 
other boys had staked 01 
like Clancy when it con} 
em, -and besides is got 5 
that tells a bedtime tale’ 
connects. Anyways, heul 

‘‘Off hands,”’ inquiresé 
condition would yousay 

“Not bad,” I tells him. ‘“He’s a little undi 
kinda drawn fine, but he looks huskier’n eve! 
was much on the redeye, and from what IA 
rough stuff he’s been through ain’t done hi 
What you got on your mind, bo? I sorta i 
but a NS " ' 

“Don’t bother me when I’m hatching golde? 
in Taylor, ‘‘but answer me these. If we was) 
kid’s hair how many guys is they that could 
squint at Pedro Castillo and say ‘Hello, Joe’!) 

“Wighty-six and three-quarters less tha 
answers prompt. 

“That squashed-in nose has changed Travil 
own mother’d sick the dog on him. You nif 
didn’t give him a rap when he busted in, and} 
slept with Joe for more’n a year.” 

“One more question,” says Pete, ‘‘and the 
get off the stand. Did he ever fight in Califor! 
this section?” | 

“Nope,” I answers. ‘‘Omaha’s as far West} 
with him.” } 

“That settles it,’ snaps Taylor. “ Fifteer) 
the first five grand, twenty up to ten, and twell 
that. Fair enough?” > | 

“On what, why and which?” I comes bé 
you trying to talk about?”’ yf] 

“The gate, little one,” says Pete with a gr) 
split especial. Ain’t you noticed the mint ° 
us back from Colombia?”’ 
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Te Wild-Man Skit by Busting the Camera 
| Across the Head of a Cuckoo 


} 
in,’ I comes back short. ‘‘I knows what you 
-¢me, but when you talk about five and ten 
-i), you’re cuckoo. We might get a coupla 
eo, but they’d be ham-and-egg prelims. It’d 
, iyways, to get him outta the bushes, and I 
 qsires to waste that much time with a lad the 
aje to grab off any minute. Besides and which 
vi about getting in Dutch myselfs by hiding 


eitears and can them fears,” growls Taylor. 
ij, gonna take real genius and a potful of 
itis over pretty, but I got enough of both for 
le. Do like I says and we'll have a jag of 
tlwhile that’ll make a century note in the roll 
lz2 of beans at a banquet. Will you climb on 
thne?”’ 
esome, but this boy Taylor’s word walloping 
ni for the count and I agrees to let him try his 
t n't that I ain’t never been in no frames 
jon’t see the quick change in this skit like 
: lops chiefly because Clancy’s beating it has 
h thing much to do. 
lo}jooner said yes when Travis comes back. 
/up to a wash behind the cauliflowers and a 
Hsprinkling and the lawn mowing don’t make 
) jore like the old Joe than he done in the first 
nwhat a change it pulls in a guy’s phiz to turn 
10: into a sniffer that goes roaming all over 
ae 
; du?” snaps Taylor at him quick. 
in to be caught. He grins like a simp and 
hig that sounds like “‘no comprapa.”’ 
ys Pete. ‘‘Now listen, and I’ll tell you 
ayut yourselfs. You’re Pedro Castillo and 
ae You’re in South America. You’re the 
tedown there 4 
t¢éng your stuff,’ cuts in Joe, “but maybe 
ighta know they ain’t got no prize fight- 


ie.” peal 


@rything I should oughta know,” interrupts 
Ya’ve cleaned up all the talent in South 
min a coupla weeks you’re coming to this 
Mk afternoon you’re gonna be took to a place 
; back of town and you ain’t got nothing to 
eed up and get yourselfs in shape until you 
nm. That right?’’ And he turns to me. 
sas I. “He’s the doctor, Joe.” 
4 gets out,” goes on Pete, ‘‘we’re gonna have 
' sed. Let it grow long; that’ll help put over 
Gstillo wild-man stall. That’s all you gotta 
IW 


; eh?” says Travis. ‘‘I’ll play along, but I 
2 you're gonna get any important jack outta 
from South America without no reputation.” 
ud,” yelps Taylor, ‘“you’d ’a’ had brains 
Pp outta barroom cutting scrape. Stick to 
, and let me do my stuff. We is developed 
0\below and me above the shoulders. Do like 
1 you’ll have enough smackers in a year or so 
guy you hamburgered back in Omaha in- 
at cking your knife with his ribs.” 

Yona split with me?” asks Travis. The boy 
Inda McTavish about dough, and his troubles 
lin none. 


“Three ways,’”’ answers Taylor. ‘‘Me and 
the boss, of course, gets the long end of the 
gate receipts ——”’ 

“Yeh,” cuts in Joe. ‘Like the feller says— 
you gets the receipts and I gets the gate. I 
gotta make some dough quick.” 

‘Don’t worry,” says I, soothing. 
“Tf Taylor’s act goes over big, and 
I got a idea it maybe will, you’ll be 
wearing diamond-studded shoe laces. 
Ain’t I always treated you square?” 
“All right,’’ comes back Joe, ‘‘ but 
without no reputation ——”’ 
“Who,” shoots Pete, “‘says you 
ain’t got no reputation?” 

“Joe Travis is got one,” re- 
turns the pug, “‘but Pedro Cas- 
tillo don’t mean nothing.” 

“Tt didn’t a hour ago,” ad- 
mits Taylor, ‘“‘but as soon as 
the news gets to this country 
about what he done a month 
ago children will be crying for 
Castillo.” 

“What'd he do a month 
ago?’’ I inquires. 

““Ain’t you heard?” grins 
Pete. ‘Pedro didn’t do noth- 
ing excepting knock out Joe 
Travis, the crack American welter, in one round at the 
Bogota Athletic Club.” 

“He did?” gasps Joe. 

“Sure,” I remarks, jerry quick to Taylor’s bubble- 
blowing. ‘‘Don’t you remember jolting yourselfs on the 
jaw for the count?” 

““That’s some snow-sniffing idea you got,” says Travis, 
slow. ‘‘Think you can get away with anything that raw- 
raw?”’ 

“Leave it to me, boy,’’ comes back Pete. ‘‘I’ll even fix 
it so you and Travis can hook up in a return bout in South 
America.” 

rr 

TAKES Joe to a shack out in the dunes I been using for 

a training camp and leaves him there with a chink I got 
doing the cooking and such. In a coupla days I’m back in 
town and hunts up Taylor. 

He looks happy. 

“How’s tricks, trickster?’’ I asks. 

“Give it a read.’’ And he hands me a clipping from off 
the desk. 

They is a headline saying New Marvel K. O.’s Travis 
and under it a spiel by a lad named Luis Guiterrez, touted 
as the leading sportsman of South America, in the which he 
tells how Pedro Castillo made a bum outta Travis for a 
round and finished up the session by singing him to sleep 
with a lullaby on the jaw. From the rest of the interview 
I gets it that they ain’t nobody in them parts that’s got a 
look-in with Pedro, and the only way the lad’s been able to 
get any action a-tall for the last year or so was to take on 
two or three guys in the ring at the same time, Oncet, I 
reads, he went on with four heavies and knocked ’em cold 
in less than ten minutes. The wheeze goes on to say that 
Castillo is coming to the United States and that I’m to 
handle him here. Guiterrez, it seems like, ain’t got no 
interest in the lad outside of thinking he’s a phenom; in 
facts, he thinks it so strong, according to the article, that 
he’s left a thousand bucks with me to bet that Pedro wins 
the first fight he has in this country in less than 
three rounds and he’s willing to let the Frisco sport 
sport editors pick the other guy. 

‘“Whose thousand?” I inquires. 

“Yours,” answers Taylor. “If 
Travis is as good as you say, it’ll 
be a cinch if they pick a ham to 
go against him. 

“Tf they should shoot a top- 
notcher at Joe they’ll be enough 
of a extra draw at the gate to 
make up the jack if you should 
happen to lose.” 

“Let it ride,’ says I. ‘““How’d 
you get the papers to fall for that 
hop?” 

“Choose your words, bo,” 
growls Pete. “‘ Choose your words. 
That ain’t no hop. That’s a real 
hot sport yarn these days when 
they ain’t no baseball or nothing 
to keep the page going. I just 
happened to run into this lad 
Guiterrez over at the Palace. He 
tells me about this Castillo baby, 
and right away I thinks of my 
newspaper friends and fixes up a 
interview for ’em. They ain’t 
done thanking me yet. It was 
lucky for them that I happened 
to meet up with Luis. He left 


for Paris right after talking to me. 
yarn for the boys tonight.” 

“What about?” I asks. 
dough?”’ 

“No,” replies Taylor. ‘I’m gonna give ’em copies of 
the letter you got from Travis this morning.” 

““What does he say?’”’ I wants to know. 

“Read it tomorrow,” returns Pete, ‘‘and see for your- 
selfs. I ain’t wrote it yet.” 

All of the which is pretty slick, but just the same I wants 
Taylor to tell me if them sport editors ain’t gonna wonder 
why they didn’t hear about the fight the night it happened, 
and if they ain’t liable to wire to Bogota for some dope on 
Castillo. 

“Sleep easy,’’ says the dream jobber. ‘‘I ain’t been in 
the newspaper business ten years for nothing. Nobody 
don’t pay no more attentions in this country to fights in 
South America than they does to amateur foot-race results 
in Northeastern Siberia. The chances is you couldn’t cable 
down there if you wanted to, and if you could they wouldn’t 
be nobody to send the stuff. Get something good to worry 
about.” 

“Such as?’’ I inquires. 

“Well,” says he, “you might stir around and find a mark 
for Joe to tumble. He’ll be here in about two weeks.” 

“T thought,” I remarks, ‘“‘we was gonna let the sport 
editors name the boy.” 

“We could,’’ returns Pete, “but it’d be better if you’d 
kinda suggest the lad they oughta get. Don’t you know 
some flashy biffer that everybody around here thinks well 
of, but who ain’t really got nothing? We oughta cop the 
first row quick.”’ 

“How about Jerry Mason?”’ I suggests. 

““Ain’t he too good?’”’ comes back Taylor, dubious. 

“No,” I tells him. ‘‘He’s just made for Joe. Always 
was a sucker against a rushing infighter that’s willing to 
take two for one. Besides the which, I happens to know 
Jerry’s been hitting the swinging doors hard lately, and the 
also-rans is got mosta his wad. He needs a stake and’ll 
jump at the chance to grab off some soft cakes.’’ 

I drifts right out and hunts up Bill Melody, the bobo 
that’s handling Mason. He’s willing enough to talk scrap 
for his meal ticket, but offhand he don’t see no heavy cush 
in a fuss between Jerry and Pedro Castillo. 

“T seen where he bumped off Joe Travis,” says Bill, “but 
that don’t mean hardly nothing. I guess Joe was hog fat 
and outta 4 

“No, he ain’t,” I cuts in, without thinking. 

“How do you know?”’ comes back Melody. 

“T got a letter from him this morning,” I recovers, ‘“‘and 
he tells me he was in grand shape for the mill with Pedro. 
He says this Castillo baby’s a bear. Listen here, Bill,’’ I 
goes on: 

“T ain’t got no hot ideas the wop can lick Jerry, but 
them sports down in Colombia has put him in my hands 
and is willing to pay for a good smoke-up. I got Pete 
Taylor with me and you know what a mean pipe that bird 
puffs. Ill promise you a juicy gate, bo. Remember read- 
ing about that thousand Guiterrez left with me?”’ 

“To bet Pedro’ll cop in three rounds?” inquires Melody. 

“The same,” I tells him. “You might as well have it as 
anybody else. Want on?” 

““Sure,’”’ he answers, eager. 


I got another good 


“‘Gonna bet some more of my 


““T’ll take a chance with you 


on the scrap. The town ain’t had a milly for a long time 
(Continued on Page 38) 


“You Pedro Castillo?’’ He Snaps 


of the Ultima Chanza. Later in the eve- 

ning I saw him again, sitting across from 
a clerical and pallid dealer at a table of écarté 
in the back room of the Tivoli, and there were 
three stacks of silver dollars under his steady © 
eyes, possibly thirty cases each. 
Then, very late, in the stillness 
up toward the Foreign Club, 
where I was lucky to get aroom, 
the same figure was standing 
alone in the moonlight, looking 
away toward the Mexican hills 
that slept somehow differently 
from American hills in their 
moonlit haze. 

I thought of a lone wolf; for 
a second I almost hit upon the 
key to the lean face and the 
steady untamable eyes. Here 
was loneliness, integrated, a bit 
magic in its isolation. You can 
cage an eagle, thought I, but 
you can’t tame him. It was a 
face such as I had often pictured 
from reading a story, but never 
really met up with before. 

Was this only one more 

fancyfrontwith afool back? 
I wondered. Life was mov- 
ing with soft audacity in my 
veins that night, for I was 
mighty relieved to escape 
from the drum of the tom- 
toms of trade up in the 
States. 

Still, I didn’t have 
quite the nerve to brace the 
stranger. Gamblers like to 
be introduced. The race- 
track crowd was already 
piling in. Two days more, 
the long winter meet was 
scheduled to begin with a 
rodeo as a side attraction : 
for the first three days. I \. 


Ax first time I saw Steve was at the bar 


had spent several months 
turning over a few deals in 
Los Angeles real estate and 
was glad to get home to the 
horses, the sounds and 
smells of Tia Juana relish- 
able again. 

Next morning I found an old acquaintance at the Can- 
tina del Aquila, Walter Lightbody, picking up a few dol- 
lars back of the bar. As we talked, a messenger came in 
asking for Steve Darnton, and Walter directed the boy to 
the back room. After an interval, the stranger who had 
attracted me the night before strolled out with the yellow 
paper in his hand, and I heard his voice, quiet, slow: 

“What do you think of that, Walter? Ninety dollars a 
day!” 

Mr. Lightbody suddenly looked uneasy. 

‘Fine, fine! Fine stuff, Steve!”’ he said with nervous, 
laughing haste. 

Darnton had taken one step back. He held the bar- 
tender in a slow, withering look. Much in that look for a 
watcher to catch—wintry stars, the look of a man hurt, 
hunted, hopeless, but altogether game. He backed out of 
the place; not a word. Whatever his views are, this chap 
eats them, I thought. 

““Who’s your friend?”’ said I. 

“Why, that—that’s Soledad Steve,’ 
ing in from his abstraction. 

In the next ten minutes, out of much talk, I recall the 
following sentences: 

“Bad man, gunman, not the old sot sort; new breed, 
modern as an auto bandit. Steve uses a newfangled killer, 
they tell me—German-made gun, which the old-style six- 
shooter wouldn’t recognize from a flash lamp. mis 
Ropin’, ridin’ champion, here for the rodeo. They 
want him in Tucson or Laramie, so Steve has to hug the 
border. Perhaps you’ve seen him in the movies a 

But Walter did not speak of the telegram or the ninety 
dollars a day or of that inexplicable look at the last. My 
interest in Soledad Steve increased. From time to time 
through the dragging forenoon I caught a glimpse of 
him, always alone. At noon he sauntered into G. Yon’s 
restaurant, The Hanging Ham, and there was a chair 
opposite which I took. 

Before either Soledad Steve or I had ordered, the Chi- 
nese proprietor casually placed between us a cigarette tray, 


Mattia, 


said Walter, com- 


se, 


“TI am Miss Ritchie, the Nurse From San Diego’”’ 


and on the tray was an oval 
seed pod about the size of 
a Lima bean, if it were not 
flattened, into which small 
wooden pegs were loosely 
stuck for head and legs and 
wings and tail. The thing 
looked like a child’s attempt 
to make a winged pig with 
a pellet of mud and bits of 
matchwood. All very tire- 
some, except that as I 
watched one of the wings 
flickered. Glancing across 
at Darnton, I saw the skin 
of his cheek stretch straight 
from the corner of his eye 
to the corner of the lip. 

Now the tail flicked. 
Soledad Steve’s back 
straightened. Some sort of 
clockwork or ingenious use 
of a rubber band, thought 
I. Now the front leg to- 
ward Steve lifted and flut- 
tered with curious fidelity 
to life, a pianistie rapidity. 
Allthis time I hardly looked 
across the table, and said 
noword. My companion’s 
low, slow voice finally 
broke the spell: 

““All I can see that we 
does, mister, is to gamble 
which peg will shiver next.” 

I leaned forward with 
grave impressiveness to 
whisper, ‘‘I recall hearing 
it said that Mr. Yon has 
some tequila made on honor 
and without haste a 

“The which you recom- 
mends personal?”’ he in- 
quired in true high-church 
ceremony. 

I nodded, and G. Yon 
stood over us presently, 
telling how the brand had 
come to him, and how there 
could not possibly be its 
equal elsewhere in Baja 
California. Then, casually, 
Mr. Yon picked up his toy 
from the ash tray and pulled oo the tail peg. Forth from 
the little hole where the peg had been walked an ordinary 
house fly, without haste. The face of the Chinese damp- 
ened with joy as he watched us. 

‘See,’ he exclaimed wetly, ‘‘li’l’ fly not hurt. I feed 
him, see, so he haves to work for me. Plenty mole ——”’ 

He pointed to the specked walls and ceilings. 

“See, li’l’ fly work for me, then I let him go and res’ an’ 
have his dinner.” 

The fly hopped around, straightening himself after the 
tight quarters among the loose peg ends. In the silence, 
Steve soberly suggested a further shot of tequila. 

“T burns, but I can’t feel it blister,’’ he remarked; and 
added with engaging embarrassment, ‘I’ve been conju- 
gating, mister, about this here little repast. I don’t know 
you, and you don’t know me a whole lot; at least ug 

Now I saw the wintry stars in his sudden look. I recalled 
Steve was said to be wanted. Perhaps there lurked in his 
mind a suspicion that I might be one of the far-flung 
sheriff nooses out to draw him in. However, he decided to 
take a further chance. 

“A dinner as good as this hasn’t no license to be paid 
for separate—a little flip of the coin—what do you say, 
mister?”’ 

“Suits me.” 

He held a silver dollar and I found one, but failed to 
match him and so reached for the two checks. His hand, 
very cool and firm, pressed upon mine. 

“But you won,” said I. 

“T shore did, and I’m bound to grant on most occasions 
the loser pays; but for this here little Orientil party, which 
I declares a success, the winner assumes the honor of 
payin’; perfectly correct, only just a little contrary to 
custom. And now,” he added leisurely, “‘it bein’ incorrek 
form to rush tequila to the limit after eatin’, I ventures to 
inquire if you are here in Tia Juana in the interest of 
hosses somewhere?”’ 

““My interests are catholic,” 

Soledad Steve froze. 


said I. 
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“Not seeing any frock or cravat to the « 
you for a profane gent.” 

“T merely meant to say I’m intereste 
horses and men.”’ 

“Being brung up Protestant, I took you¢ 
vations sectarian iy 

“Not at all. I’m open for the after 
more—unless it’s the evening.” 

“Which is shore friendly as the prairie 
Steve. ‘“‘I was about to say there’s a he 
Weepin’ Willow due to arrive today, which 
to see, like a party from home.” 

“Running horse?” 

“They do say. A runnin’ hoss, yes. A 
yes; pure alkali strain, out of cactus by gre 
not a race-hoss entry, I wouldn’t say. She’s 

“T figured to look in on the rodeo. Are 
ride?” 


stiffened a second, but the soft warmth of tj 
held good. : 

“The object of a rodeo is to ride,’’ he said, 
“Tt shore is to ride, come to think of it, wher 
girls get together.” 


We were in a jitney, crossing the bridge 
town to the race track. Inside the oval w 
horsy turf, and Steve’s step quickened. Noy 
the corral gate: 

“Hai thar! That you, Steve Darnton?” 

I happened to see how my friend turnei|j 
movement was not to be followed with the ng 
more than the sudden alarm of an antelop 
catch first in profile, then head-on. A big-bé 
of some years was coming forward, hand ow 

“’Bout time. ’Bout time, you old goose t 
time, I’m sayin’ ——”’ 

This proved to be Butler, the: rodeo boss. 
further acquaintances. 

These men handled him freer than I did, 
mysterious barriers never passed. As for thea 
gave him, it was clean strain. 

“About a little gray roan named Weepiniil 
heard of,’ Steve began to Butler, as we stoo 
of a makeshift corral. “‘Where do you keep t] 
the bunk house?” 

The loose scarred lip of the rodeo boss leer¢ 
its own. ; 
“She’s spechul. Thought of you the minu 
on her in action up Pendleton way. Beens 
you, Stevie. Come this way, as they say in 
tanya 

In a yard of her own, a compact steely roa! 
deep in clean sawdust, the last horse you’d ta 
for an outlaw. 

Extended scrutiny in silence. Steve brea 
“Friendly as a mother cat who wants somet 
of a hoss on her—a femin-ine hoss,’’ he we 
entertainin’ domestic look, an’ winsome.” — 

Butler now observed, “She didn’t kill n 
Pendleton. She don’t halt her maneuvers ni 
you to death after you leave the saddle, ne 
She ain’t what you’d call a man-killer.” 

They talked like Indians, spaces between £ 
haste. 

Steve said, ‘‘ You say she’s meant to sit 01 

“Exact, Stevie. We shipped her here with 
intrigue in view.” 

“And when does this here take place?” _ 

“Last day. Wind-up. Whoever’s not maim 
by the third afternoon is to lace himself on 
Willow and stay thirty seconds, which ain’ 
as yet, not in Wyoming or Montana or Tex 
getting to be the talkin’ ace. What was iz 
Stevie?” 

“T didn’t ask nothin’ last, nor first, no 
What I said was she looks to have stifles and 
a regular hoss. An’ havin’ seen what I came 
pasear back to the hotel and compose mj 
magazine.” 

Steve gave me a glance as he turned and ¥ 
jitney together. Two or three times I must hé 
on the way back to the old town. Finally hi 
way that long look that I saw when Yor 
flickered. 

“‘Whatever’s nudgin’ you, mister?” he ing 
gently. 

“‘T’m just having a good time.” 

“You don’t feel like adjournin’ of it abrup' 

“Anything but that.” 

We found a table at the Turfmen’s Exehan 
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»-’ an indifferent start, as the race-track re- 
s¢shis day is running along some steady and 
teye said. } 
like the get-away?” I asked. 
Jen a man smashes his pet moril before nine 
niz, smashes it plumb hopeless, he ain’t got 
as a rule but sit quiet in the ash heap until 
I y, as a rule. As she transpires,’’ he added 
rid smile, “I’m lured out of the depths by 
!}rrepressible spirits, and appears to have put 
nself with astonishin’ ease.” 
,ened before nine this morning?”’ 
-eheld me like slowly penetrating frost. 

to know, stranger, bein’ there.”’ 
gat the Aquila? I didn’t know you saw me.” 
> was drug up, I wouldn’t have lived to shave 
niny eyes. Mister,’’ he finally asked, 
“se a man drop quarters in one of them slot 
t 


a-ten quarters—till he’s shocked with the 
of fate, stampin’ off from the machine in 


hasn’t? And seen a bystander slip in and 
ar and rattle down a hatful. I was one of 
mers over in Estiza one afternoon, and it 
aiplayin’ a gold machine erected straighter’n 
ny, too, his name is Forn-crook.”’ 
en to hear about the ninety dollars a day; 
siked this chap named Forncrook to burros 
, and how the miner had struck the luck of 
2 legram this morning was Forncrook’s final 
hisale of the mine, Steve’s income for the 
mount to 
ithe day. . 
hyven’t done 
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2 things I 
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upper floor of Corregan’s Occidental. The windows of his 
quarters looked away over the Mexican hills, but directly 
down upon the tops of a pepper-tree clump. Steve confided 
with utmost sobriety that it was a bit risky to live so high 
as this, that he had never been so far from the ground 
overnight. 

“Second floor, yes; but third floor, never before. I’m 
as virgin to these altitudes as a bull snake or a prairie 
dog.”’ 

My eye was captured at once by his saddle, the rail of 
the iron bed being in use for arack. Steve chose to take it 
that I was staring at the bed itself. 

“She ain’t for sleepin’ none; but as an experience she’s 
a sinecure. If it wan’t for that little saddle handy, so 
I can reach out and touch leather in the night, and the 
coyotes hollerin’ over in the brush, I’d feel considerable 
unearthly in them irons.”’ 

Little saddle! I hadn’t even seen past it. It looked to 
smother a truck horse—double-rigged, swell-forked, with 
an extra high cantle, giving brace to the rider when his 
knees were pulled up under the swells. No gold or silver 
conchas; not a stamp had ever been put on the rounded 
skirts; just leather, but creamy from wear and care. It 
held the eye, pulled the hand, a thing of virtue. 

“Pert little saddle?’’ Steve inquired at last. 

I touched the hard coil of hemp buckled high on the 
right fork, and the bridle reins, soft and clinging from much 
fondling. The whole thing breathed his ownership; it was 
as much Steve as himself. 


Steve didn’t get astride the first afternoon of the riding 
féte, but on the second I witnessed a bit of his engaging 


Call it Obsession, or What You Will, But I Still Carry the Opinion That Something Was Riding the 
Roan Mare Other Than Steve 


art. Now I don’t know so much about the racing game as 
to be above dreams of avarice, but I know more about 
running than rodeo horses. Still, I saw enough in Steve’s 
work to verify my theory that the top-class artist in every 
game is what he is because he has learned to take it easy 
and do nothing else at the time. Here was another thing 
I saw: That the riders themselves got more than anyone 
else out of Steve’s work. Standing in their midst, it was 
like hearing poets talk about a master poem. To the unedu- 
cated eye, Steve’s riding was apt to look a trifle too easy. 
I doubt if a slow-movement camera would have revealed a 
single broken line of grace. 

There was a red-bay man-eater called Bloody Torrent. 
Steve didn’t fight the monster, but became part of him; 
entered into the outlaw’s particular game, anticipated the 
offerings of his frightful gamut one by one, gave him no 
resistance to brace himself against. That was likely what 
broke the tough and much-wronged old heart—to find the 
fight turned back on himself. 

It was so with Gray Nurse when Steve was in the saddle. 
Perhaps no one else saw it quite the same, but to me it was 
her own violence, doubling back on her, that broke her 
down. From the toe that held the stirrup to the hand that 
held the bridle rein, Steve was all one thing, and that of 
consummate ease; every tendon codrdinated, every set of 
muscles cushioning the next, and all cushioning the base 
of the brain, just the fraction of a second ahead of the im- 
pacts. For it is from sudden dark in the brain that a man 
is said to lose his seat, the light going out from shock. 

We sat together in the Foreign Club during the evening 
of that second day of the rodeo. Steve had little or no 
thought of what he had done with Bloody Torrent or Gray 
Nurse in the afternoon. 
These were mere matters 
of preliminary. Upon the 
last event tomorrow, how- 
ever, his attention was 
focalized, and increas- 
ingly so. On the subject 
of the tidy steel roan, 
Weepin’ Willow, he was 
full of gossip and enthu- 
siasm. 

“Butler didn’t get her 
straight,”” he said. ‘I 
hear she was sincerely 
pawing the life out of Jerry 
Sullivan over in Douglas 
some weeks ago, when his 
gentlemen friends came to 
the rescue. Now I know 
Jerry, who sits pretty and 
is some chore to pile. I 
once sees friend Jerry, one 
humid day at Chowder, 
sit a maniac called Ta- 
rantula, as I hears the 
name. i 

“Ever see them spiders 
jump? They leave the 
ground lookin’ the other 
way and land lookin’ 
straight at you. You only 
see ’em goin’ and comin’; 
the rest’s a blur. But 
Jerry was where he be- 
longed when Tarantula 
restored himself to focus, 
by which I judges that 
Weepin’ Willow, who un- 
loads herself of Jerry in 
eight seconds, has a fit or 
two left for tomorrow.” 

It awed me that he 
seemed positively hopeful 
it would prove so. Fur- 
ther items in regard to 
Mrs. Willow were brought 
to record until I felt like 
stepping outinto the night 
for another view of the 
fateful roan. Nota taint, 
in Steve’s hopeful ap- 
proval of these stories of 
her prowess, could I de- 
tect; the more devilish, 
the more his delight. I 
began to press him to get 
to his room for sleep, re- 
marking that champions 
always leave the ballroom 
early on the eve of their 
final jousts. 

“Marty,” he said, “I 
wouldn’t think of climbin’ 
up to Corregan’s top roost 
before the moon comes 
safely forth to light the 
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way, though they do tell me she comes up later each 
night, after getting full in Mexico.”’ 

That was our fourth day together, but the first time he 
used my first name. 

Steve let me in the ring with the cowboys for the climax 
of all rodeo affairs. The sunlight was like a world on fire 
and there were wisps and spirals and spurts of dust in the 
flaming air of the arena. Queerly enough, I had a distrac- 
tion, a sizable bet—a semilong shot, Reddy Shores rid- 
ing—down on the fourth race of the day, to be run 
presently. The rodeo itself wasn’t my game, but in a way 
Steve was—increasingly so. 

They had brought her out. The little, almost wistful bit 
of steel-gray horseflesh that I had seen standing by herself 
in clean sawdust was hardly recognizable now. They had 
her in a hackamore and stretched close to the horn of a sad- 
dle on a tame pony standing rigid as he could. She looked 
like a suckling, the way she pulled back, the whites of her 
eyes showing, hind quarters whipping around. The idea 
came to me that she’d be done for; that there wouldn’t 
be much left for Steve to tackle. 

A puncher stood holding each ear, by which a horse is 
said to handle if at all. One of the punchers bent and took 
her ear between his teeth, the idea being to introduce some 
little fear of God in her mad heart. Steve flopped his sad- 
dle over. She was threshing around without pain; turned 
demon, quite, from the man smell which meant rowel and 
quirt and choking noose. 

Steve dropped into the saddle like a falling leaf. 

Call it obsession, or what you will, but I still carry the 
opinion that something was riding the roan mare other than 
Steve; something that no optic nerve or even camera lens 
could catch. More than this, I’d hate to meet it alone. 
That she didn’t look the same doesn’t tell it. The pale 
sharkish look of that flung head had nothing to do with the 
mare I had seen in the yard a while back; her body wasn’t 
the same shape. There was from her the feeling that came 
over me as a kid when I read of a phantom ship or footfalls 
in an empty house. The cowboys felt something of this. I 
heard them speak of it afterward. 

What she herself endured in punishing Steve made me 
think of the dervishes who dance and howl themselves into 
a racing ecstasy said to resist the effects of poison, knife 
and fire. The front feet crashing down on the turf would 
have shivered the bone and torn the tendons loose if there 


had not been some superheat flaming up back of her 
strength. 

I’ve heard of the fighters swapping ends; heard of the 
“rail fence’ and the “sunfish,’’ but these again are vague 
technicalities. One didn’t need to know; only this, that a 
drop of water cannot stay on a grindstone if it gets to whir- 
ring too fast. 

The bulge of her hips and the sucking spiderish indraw 
of her limbs in the air, the sledging of hoofs—that I felt in 
the turf under the soles of my shoes—and the scorpion look 
of her cold pale eye—with its hint that murder is the only 
craft worth while, the one heavenly satisfaction—these 
were branded on me before I saw that Steve’s smile was 
freezing on his lips, the face of my friend going out or going 
down. IJ heard myself muttering trancelike, ‘‘ Never again, 
never again,” though what it was I should do no moreI can- 
not tell. As I say, there was a door open somehow into that 
arena from back of the physical, arid I shiver at times yet 
from the draft. 

I saw her going straight from me, Steve’s slim back, his 
shoulders, settling loose to meet her next jump; then she 
fetched up with incredible shock; not only that, but 
plucked herself out of the slide to leap to the left. Too 
short; she was down. Steve canted out to the right, but 
somehow pulled her to him and was back in the saddle as 
she gained her feet. 

I expected nothing, could be astonished at nothing; yet 
I remember filing for reference the point that Steve’s leg 
had been under her as she fell. 

She had turned and was sprinting toward us. I saw 
Steve’s lips like thin frosted ropes, daylight between him 
and the saddle, his narrow leather-cuffed forearms and slim 
fingers like a sleight-of-hand performer’s, the reins falling 
from them. I watched the center of balance go out from 
him and the dummy look of his limbs in the slow heave of 
his body to the turf. I heard them shouting over in the 
grand stand. It seemed a mile away, and Butler was yell- 
ing at my ear “‘Nineteen seconds! Nineteen ——” 


His right leg had been broken close to the hip during the 
mare’s fall. He had regained his seat after that and actually 
kept it for several seconds. Then her violence had stunned 
him, combined with the shock of his hurt. We carried him 
to a car and over the bridge to the old town and to his room 
on the upper floor of Corregan’s, where a surgeon and his 
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assistant worked two hours, and I was mainly oq 
studying the way Steve refused to let the pain 
over. He kept it as a sort of side issue, severe 
reserving a part of himself free, as one would re 
back room to escape a prolonged clamor from thy 
I saw him staring half humorously at the ceiling at, 
the same hopeless but altogether game look I hay, 
first. It struck me that he was thinking how easy 
be for them to come and take him now, the per 
wanted him in Tucson or Laramie. 

“Tell Butler to send over my saddle,” he yy, 
“Tt’s about the only furniture up here I feel gure 
say, Marty, don’t tell him I want her, but ask But 
little roan is for sale.” | 

“Shall I have him send her over with the sadq! 
is?’’ I asked. Did he really mean to ride her a} 

Steve smiled. ‘I could pass a whole lot of + 
lookin’ at her, if she was handy,” he said queerly 

They had given him something to ease the pa 
A nurse was on the way down from San Diego, 
that Reddy Shores, riding Poncho, which gelding 
vored for the fourth race of this day, had done 
could be asked, relieved me from any particular 
haste in getting back north. I sat below in thed 
the hotel entrance a little later, reflecting on my 
so far in Soledad Steve. 

Here was a man who could suffer pain with a gri 
he could take a drink and not get unreliable or 
about getting another; he could gamble and noth 
away by winning or become broken humored }; 
I had seen him come into a sizable income witho 
his head; in fact, without ceasing to mourn ove 
break in blurting out the good news to Walter the 
of the telegram. He still talked about that. M 
here was an athlete, a champion in his game, wit 
temperamental inflation dragging him out of the 
a friend. Conning these man affairs, gently it si 
me that Steve had been worth looking into. As to) 
wanted —— 

At this moment a slim dark figure came towan 
“T am Miss Ritchie, the nurse from San Die 
said. j 

“Yes, of course. I’m glad you’ve come,” said| 
took her into the light. 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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it’s Like a Painting! The Colors All Softened in the Suniight, and the Horses —Why, They Look as if They Love It!’ 
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2ks ago, 
sramatic 
& ofa 
paper, 
blished 
ssses who a score or more years ago occupied 
‘]east prominent, positions on the American 
-jineomes, though hardly comparable in actual 
| incomes of present-day stars, were propor- 
ji. Players then, as now, received quite a lot 
\vorking, over and above study and rehearsals, 
day—six on Wednesdays and Saturdays—to 
.ie more or less amused. 
; of old-time favorites there were more than 
None of them is actively engaged in the 
present time. About one-third, it appears 
syhich gave their present addresses, are married 
ylth—in some cases men of millions, notably 
jon Belmont and Mary Anderson de Navarro. 
the address given for many of them was the 
; Home or some similar organization. 


+: while a sob sister unearths the spectacular. 


s-time famous actor or actress or pugilist or 
one who in his or her prime was the favored 
yho is now selling cigars behind a 
«or peddling matches on the street 
begging. Hardly a month passes 
1. see a benefit performance given 
rite of thirty years ago; someone 
od guy while he had it, but who 
any more. 
ae Actors’ Fund of America, to 
| of all classes contribute—a fund 
tztion of indigent members of the 
yfession. And there is the National 
ttists’ Club, which among other 
hie of any of its peo- 
:: fallen upon hard 
{hough there are no 
aizations for the care 
wealthy baseball 
9ze fighters, it is not 
gently that we hear 
2nt misfortune and 
1itment they receive 
a their more for- 
Irs. 
he movie industry 
ugh to have much 
Nearly everybody 
aisstill wealthy. 
we hear of occa- 
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lingers, movie peo- 
i baseball players, 
congenitally im- 
8 it a prodigal in- 
takes them choose 
ns, or is it just that 
t1gsdevelop in them 
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ga tradition there is 
nhe temperament of 
e'eople who provide 
¢ musement, what- 
fim, which makes it impossible for them to 
i enormous earnings. Actors are poor busi- 
che story goes. So are musicians, so are all 


€-om active work after about ten years of con- 
‘ing and live in luxurious ease for the rest of 


#; man can amass in a lifetime of hard labor. 
Bi to it? 

‘»y do with all their money? 

Cr of today a question like that and get an 
‘response. Say to a movie star in your most 
nes “Well, you ought to be able to retire 
d see what happens. 
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You Must Remember That it Costs These People More to Live Than it Costs 
Other People Who Lead Entirely Private Lives 


In the first place, you must remember that they don’t 
get all their money. By that I mean they don’t get all the 
money you hear about. Not that they don’t get big 
salaries. They do. But a survey of the acting profession 
taken a short time ago by the Government revealed that 
actors work on an average of twenty-three weeks a year. 
So even if some players do get $1000 a week, which is a 
lot of money, they aren’t making $52,000 a year at all, 
but only $23,000—less than half what they are credited 
with. 

Acting and its allied occupations are the only ones 
judged by the public on the gross receipts to the individual 
instead of on the net. When a manufacturer’s income is 
estimated by his acquaintances they do not base their 
estimate on the amount of business he does a year, but on 
the amount of profit he has when all his business expenses 


have been paid. Well, 
the same is true of the 
acting business. 
There are certain 
things that must be 
charged up to the business. A 
manufacturer must advertise; 
that is granted by everyone. A 
pretty husky appropriation is 
made annually for just that pur- 
pose. So must an actor adver- 
tise, in a variety of ways. He 
must not only spend a certain 
amount of money in the trade 
papers but he must advertise in 
other ways. He must always be 
well and expensively dressed. 
That’s anad. He must live ata 
good hotel or in a nice apartment 
house, or the managers will think 
he’s poor and try to force his 
salary down. 


Gouged 


N ACTRESS, regardless of 
how few her costume changes 
may be in a play, must have a 
maid, because if she hasn’t it 
looks bad, and her commercial 
value will go down. Isn’t that 
just like a business? Don’t all 
those things deserve considera- 
tion when you talk about the big 
money made by show people? It 
isn’t fair, really, to judge their 
incomes by their gross earnings, 
any more than it would be to 
judge the income of a manufac- 
turer by the gross return of his 
plant. So then when you think 
about the big money made by 
these people, cut it about in half. 
Even then, you say—and 
rightly—there are- many show 
people whose net incomes are ex- 
ceedingly high. And what do 
they do with their money? Of 
course, you must remember that 
it costs these people more to live 
than it costs other people who 
have the same amount of money 
but who lead entirely private 
lives. Show people—amusement 
purveyors of all kinds, to use an 
awkward but all-inclusive term—are known as easy marks, 
good spenders, poor business men and women. And so they 
are taken advantage of, not only by tradespeople but by 
parasites and grafters of allsorts. But the day of the amuse- 
ment purveyor as a boob in money matters is rapidly pass- 
ing. Of course, there are still spendthrifts among them, still 
gamblers, who lose everything they have in Wall Street or 
on the races, or in the pools run on board transatlantic 
vessels. 

Broadway is perennially agog with stories about a cer- 
tain young man who rose almost overnight to be the 
producer of one of the most successful revues in New York. 
Starting on the proverbial shoe string, he built his first 
show on a few thousand dollars of borrowed money, and 
cleaned up during his first season, only to drop every penny 
of his profits on the horses. He started the next season and 
the same thing happened. That has been going on now for 
several years, and he never knows whether he is worth 
several hundred thousand dollars or not a cent. However, 
his friends say that he is: learning at last, and this season 
he has invested in another musical comedy which is making 
a great deal of money. 

Then, too, there is another favorite Broadwayite who is 
reputed to be making $1,000,000 a year, although he 
emphatically denies this. He told me himself that he has 
spent practically everything, saving only enough to buy a 
ranch, which he has presented to his father as a home. 
The point is, however, that these men would be improvi- 
dent no matter what their occupation. It is only because 
they are in the public eye that their improvidence and 
extravagance are given so much attention. 

These show folk, all of them, are exceedingly generous, 
and a considerable amount of their money is given away. 
There are always people who, unable to earn a living for 
themselves, feel that one is owed to them by those who are 
able to earn a great deal. And the money-makers haven’t 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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An Old Print of the Bay of New York, Showing Staten Island Ferry at the Left and Castle Garden at the Right 


Select Society the Bog Baill 


in the 40’s, at which appar- 

ently the thing to do was to 
install a quantity of enormous mir- 
rors, touch off several thousand candles, provide 
a sufficiency of potted plants, gilded settees and 
wines at ten dollars a bottle, cover oneself with 
pink satin and diamonds and gyrate with great 
dignity for several hours in a brilliant pother of grandilo- 
quent banality. 

In vain the present age may strive to fill its social cal- 
endar with pagan routs and Oriental fétes, adorn its festive 
halls with live canaries and distribute golden trinkets to its 
guests. It can never hope to equal the chaste magnificenee, 
the virtuous splendor, the refined solemnity, the majestic 
elegance of those earlier functions. Nor can it ever 
aspire to have its entertainments so meticulously, so rap- 
turously and so platitudinously reported in the public 
prints. 

It is not so much the events themselves—a formal sup- 
per, a ball, a soirée, with a little decorous dancing of for- 
gotten measures, some stately conversation, a considerable 
consumption of oyster stew and boned turkey and cran- 
berries in erystal 
bowls, and, very 
probably, a great 
deal of delicate 
laughter, all in 
the shimmering 
clarity of a hun- 
dred chande- 
liers—as the 
manner of their 
journalistic ap- 
praisal which fills 
one with wonder, 
and with a cer- 
tain regret for so 
much vanished 
simplicity of ap- 
preciation, so 
much satisfac- 
tion derived from 
such unremark- 
able marvels, so 
much conceit ex- 
pended upon 
such normal vir- 
tues, so much 
pride taken in 
such trivial tri- 
umphs—and _ be- 
trays the whole 
mentality of that 
perpetually 
amazed, shame- 
lessly unreticent, 
innocently mer- 
cenary, hope- 
lessly respectable 
period. Unless, 
indeed, one 


[ins gave tremendous parties 
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By Meade Minnigerode 


should suddenly discover it to have been merely one of 
helpless inanity, pathetic ostentation and paralyzing dull- 
ness—the age of magnificent bathos. 


The Soul and Substance of the Period 


NE stumbles, for instance, with delighted incredulity 


upon the reported account of Miss C’ssplendid soirée at. 


473 Broadway, when “‘her father’s elegant granite mansion 
was thrown open, in various ways,” to a large company of 
his friends and acquaintances from different sections of the 
city— “yea, even from the surrounding country towns in 
Long Island and West Chester, to say nothing of New 
Jersey and Hoboken.’ From nine o’clock until ten the 
carriages rolled up rapidly to the door, while in the lower 


Castile Garden, New York, 1852 
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drawing-rooms ‘‘ Mr, C’s 
lady—attended by her 
plished daughter, arra 
splendid white satin dress 
ing in her fair hands a couple of 

bouquets—received the company, wl 
increased to several hundreds of the: 
of society.’’ And in case the fact shoul 
looked in the presence of so many guests from sui 
country towns, one is gravely.informed that “th 
society of which Mr. C forms the centre is scier 
gant, highly respectable, and probably one of tl 
and purest in town.” 

The entire soul and substance of the 40’s lies e 
sanctimoniously aromatic, in that chastely idiotic 
The choice of attributes, the very sequence in w 
are set forth are a priceless and complete reyelat 
spirit of that fatuously complacent, incorrigibh 
community. A little culture, endowed wit! 
tempered by respectability, adorned with rich 
fied by purity. These five, and the greatest 
but let the period speak for itself: ‘‘ Probabl 
soirée have so many fine fortunes and pre’ 
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j dollars apiece! And 
lenry H, who figured 
y—nearly three times 
rgely than the three 
_ Misses L from Long 
—for was he not 
-eight years old only, 
-h$s00,000"? Though 
+ be permitted occa- 
‘9 take for granted the 
and respectability and 
* Mr. C’s circle of so- 
over for a moment is 
anger of forgetting its 
| supremacy. One 
vay from the account 
impression of having 
at a public sale. 


ome Party! 


2 the soirée, it contin- 
merrily from eight 
-ntil two, the dancers 
g the two large apart- 
n the second floor, 
e promenaders and 
‘lled the lower rooms. 
clock the library and 
chamber were opened 
jeting rooms, one for 
and one for the 
, and they remained 
| ,needless to say, with 
ines and delicate viands—until the last carriage 
ld away. Everyone went to get refreshments at 
Jace, the gentlemen attending the ladies, and there 
yyueeze, no crowd and no hurry. 
}] idea, it seems, for which the credit must go to 
iming Miss C herself, who never shone so bril- 
| she did on that evening. One sees her stand- 
‘e doorway under a crystal chandelier, receiving 
ilits of her guests for her invention of the buffet 
vn her white satin dress covered with lace, her 
\ air brilliantly decorated with portions of the 
awelry, a personification of richly respectable 
ondering what to do with those two bouquets in 
t<y paper frills. 
jalso permitted to see Mrs. Maria P, of Greenwich 
iteresting relict of Mr. P, as she passes through the 
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A Page From Godey’s Lady’s Book, From Which Society Selected its Fashions 


banqueting room, “tall, graceful, beautiful, clear complex- 
ion, dark hair, dark blue eyes, arrayed in half mourning, 
white satin underdress, muslin tunic, black velvet bodice, 
band of pearls around her head—very neat, not gaudy, 
chastely correct.” : 

There comes, in another New York season, a sound of 
violins playing Prince Albert waltzes and Amélie quadrilles, 
a popping of champagne corks, a “‘roll of private equipages 
made distinct to the ears of the families residing in the 
neighborhood,” which, ‘“‘towards the hour when the sad 
and sober are retiring for rest,’ draws one to the elegant 
mansion on Howard Street, where Madame F is giving 
that grand fancy-dress ball which passed into history as 
“one of the most superb and select soirées of the winter.” 
The night, one is told, was intensely cold; but this was no 
obstacle to ‘‘the gay company that had the honor of an 
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invitation to this recherché 
quadrille, and there perhaps 
was never a more brilliant and 
fashionable assemblage drawn 
together in the city.” 


Desdemona 


IT\HE characters were all in 

good taste and discretion. 
In fact it appears that a cer- 
tain Desdemona in the com- 
pany seemed to need the aid of 
a Moor, ‘‘but as Ethiopian 
characters are now considered 
outré, no one was SO gross as to 
appear in such garb and vis- 
age,’’ so that the sensibilities 
of the age which was destined 
shortly to contribute black- 
face minstrels to the national 
gayety were not offended on 
this occasion; “the utmost har- 
mony and delight’’ prevailed 
throughout the evening—ex- 
emplified, no doubt, by that 
Miss Virginia W, of Carroll 
Place, who, ‘“‘admired of all, 
created quite a sensation in the 
room, her company being a 
treat, so intelligent and bright, 
and distinguished by so clear 
a conception of the talents of 
those she selected as compan- 
ions for her rational enjoyment,’ a characterization which 
leaves one slightly chilled, somehow; and lastly, the dresses 
were of the richest materials—let there be no hesitation in 
the mind on that point. 

Respectability, elegance, purity—never in that day did 
they cease protesting. 

And then Miss H, of Albion Place, was there, a magnifi- 
cently pathetic figure, ‘‘moving majestically through the 
drawing-rooms, having retired from the ballroom.” No, 
she was not a wallflower; her presence, on the contrary, 
was much in request; but since she was another’s, “‘all her 
time was employed in listening to the pretty sentiments of 
her adorer.’’ How chastely correct, but how monotonous 
for Miss H, unless her adorer was possessed of unusual 
powers of originality. It was not as though they were 

(Continued on Page 50) 


New York City and its Environs From the Heights of West Hoboken in the 40's 


XIV 


HE crane swung me off the deck 
like a head of cattle and deposited 


me on the floor of the lighter, roll- 
- ing oilily in wait under the Arizona’s 
rusty flank. Two other passengers had 
been similarly unloaded. There was 
Albert Finney, from West Ham, Lon- 
don, and a large unshaved ruffian with 
a pronounced German accent, whom for 
no reason that I could discover we called 
the baron. Both had been drunk when 
they came on at San Diego, and they 
were drunk now. They lay limp and 
subdued between bales of cargo—for 
neat whisky and the insidious sway of 
the lighter were combining to be disas- 
trous—and had no answer for the bar- 
tender’s facetious prophecies as to their 
immediate future. Captain Otto, stout 
and pink-faced, watched from the taff- 
rail and flicked cigar ash over us by way 
of benediction. 

‘“And remember,’ he adjured cyni- 
cally, ““when anyone is rude to you, Sir 
Euan, joost ring up ze British consul.” 

Two half-caste Indians sheered off 
and we came out from under the Ari- 
zona’s shadow and began to lumber 
heavily shorewards. For five weeks I 
had wrestled with men and tides and 
time-tables—bribed and threatened my 
way from stage to stage towards this 
place until desire had invested it with 
an impossible importance. After all, 
San Roberto was just an open roadstead 
with a native village and a rickety iron 
pier stretching beyond the reach of the 
surf that had thundered in my ears all 
night. A badly handled boat, missing 
the pier steps, was doomed to be 
smashed to match wood, and what the 
breakers did not batter out of recogni- 
tion thesharks would finish. So Captain 
Otto had assured us, adding with a 
heavy Teutonic humor, “Zem natives 
careless fellows.”’ 

To be first off had become a kind of 
habit. I stood forward in the prow of 
our clumsy craft and watched the lifting 
shore line with a tense impatience. It 
seemed almost familiar to me, as a 
dream country seems familiar. Last 
night, as we came to anchor under the 
blazing stars, I had seen it, encircled by 
a white band of foam like the plumed, 
crowned head of a dusky red-eyed god. 
And then in the early morning—for there 
had been no sleep for me that night— 
I had seen it rise out of the phospho- 
rescent dark, an unearthly world over 
which the sun poured colors more ethe- 
real than a fancy, rose upon sapphire, 
gold upon rose, until I had felt myself 
too gross—had wanted almost to turn 
away as from something unendurably 
beautiful. And between those hours 
of sunset and dawn there had been en- 
chantment. The sea that guarded the 
shore with its roaring batteries lulled 
me gently. The ship was silent as a 
ghost. Somewhere in that velvet dark- 
ness Lisbeth lay asleep. She had been 
here, too, perhaps, and had watched as 
I did the night roll up its scroll and the 
silhouette of palms sharpen against 


the emerald light of morning. This paradise was hers. For was some devil left in him. ‘I’ve ’ad my last drink,” he with a curt nod limped off down the pier. We! 
it seemed a paradise in those hours. Reality had slipped added. “I takes my dying oath on that.” I 
away like the flying fish that leaped in showers of silver We blundered against the rusty pier steps. For a mo- about us, carrying our belongings, light stuff ent 
ment it seemed that we were going to shoot past them to seeming too much for their fleshless, fever-consum¢ 

But the spell was broken. A brutal sunlight stripped San destruction against the skeleton of iron girders, but a I believe I instinctively made some movement tor¥ 
Roberto of its vestments, color by color, leaving a dirty swarm of lean, fluttering brown hands laid hold of our particular victim, but the baron waved me baci 
nakedness. The very water that ran beneath our bows, gunwale, and amidst yells and execrations we were made “Let zem alone, my vriend. Zey are used toit.# 
translucent as liquid sapphire, held a hint of some foul, fast. Then apathy descended again like a hot cloud. From com-compromise white man’s dignity.” | 
rank life whose decay tainted the air and exuded from the the pier head a Quetzelangan official, clad in what ap- He himself remained imperturbably dignified.) 
thatched huts, tumbling between shore and jungle, like a peared to be the remnants of several European uniforms, I believe his absolute assurance that whatever | 
pestilential breath. Beyond, welded by distance into had watched our disembarkation. Nowaswecameup level cut must be noble because he cut it rescued our pi? 
a solid impassable barrier, the great Sierra Madre lifted a with him he saluted gravely, and I saw his animal brown humiliation. Finney was frankly sick. I put my al 
eyes rest on my empty sleeve with a glow of interest. He him and we staggered along together under the! 
addressed the baron. That gentleman, very dirty, still sunlight. If he was disgusting, he was also slit 

“Oh, curse them movies!’’ he said bitterly and appar- drunk and very seasick, somehow managed to convey the _ thetic. by 
ently unreasonably. Then he laughed, and discovering a impression of being a man of the world, at home in all “Tf it’d been honest English beer, me lord,” heM™ 
cigarette end behind his ear sniffed it just to show there places and circumstances. He could at least speak Spanish. ‘‘this would never ’ave ’appened.”’ 


through the moonlight. I forgot why I had come. 


menacing shadow. 


Finney buried his small freckled face in his hands. 
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I Almost Fancied I Saw Him, Gazing From its Battlements Into the Distance 


Vai 
H. File 


ILLUSTRATED 


A convoy of cargadores, like a flight of sparrows,} 


| 


January 5, 


“The comandante wants \ , 
if you’re asoldado,” he explair}; 
“T was one,” I returned; “ge 
one. I’m a doctor now. Capaly 
The baron translated solen y 
Quetzelangan made me anol 
salute, tolerant and patron 

“He says we shall need diig 
doubt.” 

Another man had joined us ff 
long and fair-skinned and very} 
The spotless white clothes ej 
visible sign of authority, but , 
sily buzzing swarm of natiy)y; 
broke before him and the offici;;. 
became impressive. The yy 
nodded to us. I noticed that ) jj 
clumsily, like a man with ant 
foot which he hasn’t learned t(; 

““My name’s Anderson. i 
to this salubrious district, | 
pasaportes? Right. Give thelt 
comandante, who is the mon y. 
gentleman on my right. This. 
he’s not paid for doing. All 
your names.”’ fi 

“Albert Finney.” 

The German bowed from >: 
and kept his balance by whajy, 
doubt a feat of long practice, | 

“Baron Karl von Eisen.” | 

“Kuan Fitzroy.” 

The man Anderson referred¢ 
to a typed list. 

“Don’t seem to have your im 

“‘T hardly see how you coul ig 
have it.” 

“That’s all you know. Wr 
you bound for?” , 

“San Juan.” 7 

“Then you’re a friend of le 
eral’s?”’ I suppose I looki | 
enough. “Gen. John Smith,” /a 

“No, I’m not going in that 
I know him. He wasn’t a 
those days. I’ve got business wil 

“He didn’t send for you.” | 

“He doesn’t know I’m a 

“Where are you from?” 

“England.” 7 

““You’ve come a mighty Ig 
round.” ; 

“The quickest. ‘There see 
some sort of a hold-up on thet 
side.” 

A flicker of a smile went ove'll 
sun-withered face. | 

“That’s so. You seem to he 
in a hurry. Well, there’s nol 
these parts. Their blessed o# 
power train went an hour ag’) 
have to wait till tomorrow any] 
telegraph to find out how bad 
needed. 

“To the president?” I aske| 

He lifted a quizzical eyebro! 

“No, not to the president,’ 

He turned away. ‘ 

“You two are passed. Tht 
commodation at the Hotel 
If you don’t keep the drink oull 
mosquitoes off you’ll have fevil 
row. I’ll look you up later.” 

He hesitated as though he ? 
not quite easy on my account, | 
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gow we reached our Hotel Libertad—a shanty 
jnish fashion round an evil-smelling courtyard and 
i of a bar and a few guest rooms. The latter, with 
(a gauze windows and canvas beds, whose dirty 
Jere partially veiled under dubious-looking hand 
Yered small hope even of quiet. Finney and the 
vitated inevitably to the bar. I could hear them 
with the extraordinary solemnity of the very 
escaped into the streets. 

know when it began to dawn on me that there 
r thing queer about San Roberto. On the surface 
it a miserable native village, fleabitten, mosquito- 
‘encircled by fever-breeding swamps and jungle. 
, rmeath there was a sort of activity. It didn’t 
he real inhabitants. Probably nothing had ever 
1. them much. They were just pawns in someone 
,e—pushed hither and thither till they had long 
t ped asking why or by what right; a dark, sad- 
pple with heaven knew how many conflicting 
(blood in their veins, but not a drop of hope. 
padise,’” Captain Otto had said. “Your food 
yer your hand. And clothes—well, you don’t need 


thre was a misery here that made the slums from 
[ame seem splendid in their protesting ugliness. 
eat you from the inch-deep sores of the over- 
e mules, from between the starting ribs of the 
] desperately nosing among the offal that filled 
tt's of the unpaved streets. It seemed to plead 
hieyes of the ugly, gentle iguanas, tied into gro- 
ad tortured attitudes beside the blowzy, indif- 
si:swomen. 

aber, as somehow significant, the flock of buz- 
sizene and watchful, that rose out of my path with 
yvinged insolence into the moist and lifeless air. 
‘em drop behind me, and they were there when I 
|. Their pretense of fear was insolent. They and 
hey lived on 


i=] 


i oe 


sween them. 
jt there was 
wan activity, 
soiewhere. I 
| last that it 
tefrom the tall 
sig Anderson, 
athe close of 
tiling day, I 
cinting over 
trirdinary col- 
o-rated goods 
hs formed the 
s nief luggage 
hi now stood 
p the railway 
fo tomorrow’s 
| 
oc2d up at me. 
1e\d from his 
dn that I was 
or lem. 
3a. casually, 
ns2r from San 
ye) ’Fraid the 
| rist be away 
ing.” 
ata pity.” 
Ss. lojoke kick- 
'sieels in this 
id¢ spot.” 
ll, shall be off 
OW” 
afid,” he said, 
ha n’t got my 
1g, 
thps you’ve 
nie,” I sug- 


} 


sa\ up his pre- 
Célalness. 
ok re,”*hesaid, 
fail udge of men 
it ays by this 
d have a feel- 
Yi’ve brought 
tpick with 
lchese parts. 
erire so many 
> picked — 
2s, at that— 
ler might 
dle. I sug- 
\ that you 
th Arizona. 
1n| hrough the 
‘w Orleans. 
nice round 
y i 


“Since you know men so well,” I said, ‘do you think I 
look like a man who traveled ten thousand miles in five 
weeks for nothing?”’ 

He measured me frankly. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘Now I come to think of it—no.”’ 

He went back to his bales and I to my wanderings. I 
was jaded and restless. Night closed down suddenly, but 
it brought no relief from the fetid heat. Instead, an evil 
stench roused itself and prowled the streets like a malig- 
nant footpad. The bar of the Libertad stifled with a crowd 
of half-castes, dicing and drinking, and amidst the clink of 
glasses and the babble of an unfamiliar tongue I caught 
Finney’s voice, shrill with anger. If there was a quarrel 
they would drag me into it, and I had a shrewd notion that 
nothing would please my friend Anderson better. I turned 
away. I went back to the shore, empty now save for two 
women, who, wrapped in their wide-swinging petticoats, 
bathed in the surf, wordless and unlaughing. With their 
slow antic gestures they might have been priestesses dan- 
cing before an unknown god. Presently they vanished, 
flitting noiselessly into the shadow of the jungle. It was 
as though their going had been a signal. An immemorial 
life stirred in its hiding place. Its advance guards, shrill- 
voiced and venomous mosquitoes, brushed past me fiercely. 
The surf roar had become louder. Its blows sent a shudder 
through the sand. Behind me the jungle seemed to move— 
to come gliding down the sloping shore like a thick green 
tide, swarming with monstrous life. So strong was the im- 
pression that I almost turned to meet it, to save my throat 
from the clinging, winding fingers. A moon had risen. 
Perhaps it was my mood that made its beauty and the 
glittering road it paved across the sea unwholesome and 
repellent. Its face was white and swollen—leprous look- 
ing. The surf threw up a phosphorescent image of itself 
like a formless specter rising out of a charnel house. 

I thought of cloudy English skies and the gray cold 
Atlantic swept by its clean winds, and was torn by a fierce 


“TI Suppose That’s True; I Suppose That’s Why I Wanted the Money”’ 


longing to escape from what lay before me. There rode the 
Arizona at anchor. It was like a long dark fish, swaying 
softly with the tide, its many eyes throwing warm signals 
across the water: ‘‘Come home! Get back to your work. 
You’ve no business here. You’re the last man on earth for 
your errand. You know it. You’ll break her heart and 
your own too.”’ 

A shadow came zigzagging against the white moving 
wall of surf. I recognized Finney by his very drunkenness. 
He was so forlornly, hopelessly drunk. He swayed hither 
and thither through the clogging, shifting sand and sang 
plaintively some ancient cockney ballad that hadn’t meant 
to be plaintive at all: 


“T’m ’Enery the Eight, I yam, 
’Enery the Hight, I yam, I yam 


” 


He almost fell over me, and let out a hoarse yell of horror 
as though he had stumbled over a corpse. Then, recogniz- 
ing me, he collapsed. 

“That agua-what-you-call-it is the devil!’’ he said. 
“They’re fighting mad over there. I came away. I don’t 
’old with such goings on, Getting a bit shirty myself, to tell 
the truth. A fellow there—a greasy louse of a fellow—said 
you was a spy and the baron says you wasn’t—knew you 
since you was a boy—brought up together—’it ’im over 
the ’ead with a whisky bottle—very nearly trouble. But 
the baron—’e ’as a way with ’im. A gen’leman, that’s wot 
eis. ’E mayn’t look it, but a gen’leman 4 

He brooded. He had drunk himself past the state of 
being either quarrelsome or tearful. He saw visions. He 
was temporarily possessed of a sixth sense so that he knew 


that the rapscallion Teuton was a gentleman. He even 
knew my thoughts. 
“You're right,’”’ he said—‘“‘absolutely right. It’s a 


beastly sea. It’s a loose woman, you take my word for it. 
And that green choked-up place they call a jungle—you’d 
expect that to be de- 
cent, anyway—none of 
your stinking ’umans. 
But it’s not—no, sir. 
Not at all. There are 
things in that there 
jungle which if my wife 
were ’ere with me I’d 
say, ‘Don’t you look, 
Mary. It ain’t fit for 
arespectable woman.’”’ 
He turned himself 
round to stare at me 
with an immense so- 
lemnity. ‘‘Got a wife, 
you know. Yes, a nice, 
respectable body in 
West ’Am. Yes, re- 
spectable myself once.” 
He hiccuped. ‘Before 
the war, you know.” 

“Tknow,’’ Lassented. 

I don’t know why I 
should have been com- 
forted by his presence. 
I was glad just to hear 
his voice. The very 
twang had an honest, 
kindly sound. 

“That there bloody 
war,” he reflected. “‘I 
used to pray to Gawd, 
‘Get me out of this 
aliveand I’llstay’appy 
in West ’Am all me 
days.’ Swore it, I did. 
And I got out of it alive 
and’erelam. Wotcher 
make of that, sir? Fact 
is, I couldn’t stick it. 
Breakfast— dinner— 
tea—bed. Seeing the 
same old trousers wait- 
ing for you in the same 
old place where Mary 
would ’ang’em, though 
I told ’er the sight of 
7em made me sick. 
Same old thing every 
day of your blessed life, 
till you wondered wot 
it was all abaht.’’ He 
wagged an impressive 
finger through the 
moonlight. ‘“‘When a 
man’s fighting for ’is 
life ’e don’t worry wot 
’e’s alive for; that 
comes afterwards.” 

(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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The Four:Hour Day 


N THE course of a recent interview a famous scientist 

predicted that the development of electrical power would 
ultimately lead to a four-hour work day. He did not seem 
to feel, however, that this era of leisure ahead of the human 
race would be an unmixed blessing. Too much leisure, he 
intimated, would perhaps have a bad effect, particularly on 
the young. 

He has presented the adverse side much too mildly. If 
the time ever comes when a four-hour day is the common 
lot, living conditions will be little short of deplorable. In 
the first place, the human mind and body need the stimulus 
of labor and it is impossible to keep the one keen and the 
other fit on a daily shift of four hours. It is not so much 
that four hours devoted to work would in themselves fail to 
keep the mind sharp and the muscles properly exercised. 
The difficulty would consist in the inability of the average 
person to make proper use of the twelve hours of leisure 
thus provided. Twelve hours of loafing or misdirected 
energy would steal from mind and body any benefits that 
might accrue from shortening the hours of work to four. 
Man has never been a good loafer. With nothing to do 
he either lets his powers atrophy or turns to pernicious 
activities. The society waster, the bored dilettante, the 
tramp, the beggar and the beachcomber are the common 
types created by idleness. Even the hardworking and suc- 
cessful man who finds it possible to retire soon shows the 
effects of an unwonted inactivity. He becomes heavy and 
lethargic in body and thoroughly miserable in mind and 
spirit; often, too, he fails to live out his allotted span 
and succumbs to some disease which might never have 
laid its grip upon him had he stayed in the harness. Any 
man worth his salt comes back from a vacation completely 
sated with idleness and with renewed zest for his work. 
Work is the salvation of the human race. It was a blessing, 
not a curse, that was laid on Adam and Eve when they 
were ejected from the Garden of Eden. 

All work and no play may make Jack a dull boy, but all 
play and no work makes him the worst possible kind of 
citizen. The four-hour day would make man a twelve-hour 
loafer, and it would not be long before we should need 
twenty-four-hour theaters, amusement parks, traffic cops 
and jails. Roads would be black with flying flivvers at all 
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hours of the day and night. Places of amusement would be 
continuously jammed, and all forms of vice would flourish. 

An equally unsatisfactory feature would be the impossi- 
bility of making the short day general in any sense. Elec- 
trical power may some day partly replace brawn and give 
such aid to mechanical skill that a shorter day will become 
possible for the man who works with his hands. Elec- 
tricity, however, will never take the place of thought. If 
civilization is to keep on functioning and advancing, the 
brain worker will never have-it any easier than he does 
today. Responsibility can never be put on a four-hour 
basis. Leadership and supervision have always been 
twenty-four-hour propositions, and always will be, no 
matter how advanced our mechanical devices may become. 
We do not dare clip any shorter the hours of education 
unless illiteracy is to accompany leisure. Nor will it ever 
be possible for the housewife and mother to condense her 
labor and responsibilities into such a short daily schedule. 
What will the twelve-hour wife do with a four-hour husband 
hanging around the house? 

The man who is most to be pitied is the one who is mis- 
placed and cannot take pride and pleasure in his vocation. 
Scientists and inventors will do more for the race if, instead 
of bending their efforts to the shortening of hours of toil, 
they will discover for us means of reducing discomfort and 
monotony in many trades and tasks and thus make it 
possible for men in all occupations to approach their work 
with zest. 


An Investment in Americanism 


HERE could be no more striking proof of the vitality 

and soundness of the Boy Scout movement than the 
difficulty experienced by its leaders in keeping up with the 
demands made upon them. No young scout at the awk- 
ward age outgrows his clothes with more disconcerting 
regularity than the rank and file of this organization out- 
grow the supervisory arrangements made for them. 

Just now there is a nation-wide shortage of scoutmasters. 
In every part of the country bright boys are being turned 
away by the local troops because there are not enough adult 
members to instruct them in scout lore and superintend their 
activities. New York City alone is in pressing need of a 
thousand more scoutmasters and is making an intensive 
effort to enroll that number within the next few days. 
It is important for the community at large that this at- 
tempt should succeed. 

Teaching a boy the wigwag signal code and how to 
kindle a fire, Indian fashion, with a twirling stick is the small- 
est service scoutmasters render him. The important things 
they inculcate are honor and courage, loyalty and a lively 
sense of personal obligation, together with a wholesome 
and intelligent love of outdoor life. Health of mind and 
health of body are their stock in trade. It naturally follows 
that scoutmasters must be rather fine and upstanding men 
to qualify for the tasks expected of them. Those who vol- 
unteer for the work and who are deemed acceptable will find 
themselves in the best of company; for scout work is so 
constructive in its nature and is daily yielding such rich 
and certain returns in terms of good citizenship and whole- 
some American young manhood that it has already at- 
tracted an extraordinary number of active workers from 
the higher ranks of business, industry, banking and the 
professions. 

We know of no sounder investment in Americanism 
than the time and money that public-spirited citizens are 
putting into the Boy Scout movement. 


The Protection Issue in Britain 


FTER two years of unprecedented unemployment, with 
nearly a million and a half of workers unable to find 

jobs, it is not surprising that statesmen in England should 
be seeking remedies. Some propose the old-fashioned medi- 
cine of economy and reduced taxes. Others like Mr. 
M’Kenna, ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and now a 
leading banker, have suggested a mild dose of inflation; 
but this proposal, which really means a debasement of 
the currency, has, been turned down by the government, 
and indeed has found very little support. At the general 
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election, a year ago, Mr. Bonar Law, in order tos 
support of moderate Conservatives and 
promised that if returned to power he would no} 


tively small and trivial list of exceptions. 

When the Conference of Colonial Premiers m|j, 
tober it immediately began to press for a large ext} 
preferential duties, involving of course serious di\ 
tion against Great Britain’s foreign customers, 
about two-thirds of British exports. Mr. Baldwin + 
that he was bound by Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge } 
he thought that, while “strictly” adhering to it, 
give some slight extensions of existing prefere), 
example, on raisins and currants. He recogniz) 
ever, that a full-fledged system of tariff reforry 
real preferential and protective tariff could not | 


duced until after the voters had been consulted 


is a very different thing from a protective tarif\ 
United States, because most of the staple indir 
Great Britain—such as the cotton and woolen ; 
tures, boots and shoes, iron, steel and engineer} 
largely dependent upon foreign markets which Ch 
protected. They depend for their success upon alo\ 
living and production. The same, of course, i) 
shipping and shipbuilding, which must suffer frort 
duction in overseas trade. Agriculture, again, in 
cannot be benefited by a tariff, because no British, 


ment dare venture to propose the taxation of foo! 
’ 
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Poor Winners 


REDIT men know that prosperity is as dire 
( frequent a factor in business failure as det 
When trade is booming, men are tempted to bran 
overextend, to take on new lines, to stray from the 
they understand into enterprises that are beyc! 
experience. Overconfidence, bred of prosperitji 
most dangerous of commercial diseases. It opi 
insidiously that often it is not detected until aii 
hopelessly involved. 

The same thing applies through all phases of Ii. 
crack from the disarming effects of success or the { 
influences of acquired ease as often as from the ( 
adversity. Defeat is a hardening and purifying? 
success too frequently brings arrogance, indole 
flabbiness. It is much easier, in fact, to be a good |i! 
to be a good winner. 

Success should be harder of attainment. Afte | 
zest is in the pursuit of the thing desired, not in| 
session of it afterward. Only the really great Gs. 
from rung to rung, retaining the qualities whi) 
progress possible. The average man accepts the! 
ment of his first success as the ultimate goal ands! 
a coma of self-complacency. It is better to slip re 
down the ladder than to clutter the halfway step 

One of the things the world most needs to learn 
gracefully. What is true of the individual and the 
concern applies with equal force to movements, 
nations. Movements disintegrate, parties become 
nations develop imperialistic frenzies as i: 
tory. Selfishness unfortunately feeds on s 
inability to win well has helped to keep the worl 
moil since peace was declared. Business men 1 
accept lower price levels and pocket partial 1 
precipitating a period of depression during Wl 
profits were ruthlessly swallowed up. Labor 10" 
the temporary advantages of wartime on a Pp 
basis. Governments have hung on to power by 
of expedients. Nations have forgotten ever; 
their own selfish designs and the furtherance of th 
ambitions. Germany has been a poor loser; bu! 
unfortunately will not be able to record that the ! 
been good winners. ha 

Man, individually and Poilectivelia finds st 
toxicating potion. Since no form of success pron 
possible, we must school ourselves to more r 
moderate drinking. 


A is renewing her youth. 
o in the magic work of 
svation is Ivan the Fool, 
. He is toiler, creator, conqueror. City men, 
3, are nowhere—at best mere spectators of the 


» forlorn and backward, the excessively despised 
mes excessively glorified peasant on the plains 
42 White Sea and the Euxine, from the supposed 
or who was the despair of practical reformers like 
| the ecstatic hope of idealists like Tolstoy— 
ncestorative movement, full of youthful vigor and 
pt which is renovating crushed Russia today. 
in up is the muzhik’s monopoly. Even those less 
ejolsheviks who have forsworn their economic 
somplish nothing with their hands. They have 
.adoned their losing gamble in economical revolu- 
vy permitting bourgeois enterprise and the re- 
banks, bourses and produce exchanges, have 
ble a crude circulation system for industry and 
; the only red blood so far pulsing through these 
. teries has been pumped in by the muzhik. At 
sie muzhik was Russia’s producer, her farmer. 
« age he is taking the leading part in manufac- 
ae in internal and even in international 
F embodies initiative, self-reliance, conflict. He 
nmore proof that not state tutelage, and not out- 
riage, is to be the arcanum of recovery in the 
ake of 
n Central 
ethe ar- ME 
isthe com- Lo kl 
ipulse to 
e‘ation. 
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Russia has an apologue which illustrates this well. Ivan 
the Fool’s province, far in the south, was famine stricken. 
Honest men—a relief officer, a chemist and a bureaucrat— 
competed to help. They failed. The relief officer concentrated 
flour ten miles off, but for lack of transport could not 
move it; the chemist showed how eatable bread could 
be ground out of bark, but forgot that the famine lands 
were a treeless steppe; the bureaucrat, seeing that famine 
could not be relieved, compiled tables to prove there was 
no famine at all. Debating their ineffectual remedies, the 
philanthropists fell asleep. They woke up six months later 
and, conscience stricken, rushed from their council cham- 
ber, expecting to find the village dead. It was alive. See- 
ing their helpers’ helplessness, the muzhiks had tightened 
their belts, and in the summer reaped a bumper crop. 

That applies to Russia in her present crisis and her im- 
pending recovery. She is plagued with regulators, helpers, 
statisticians, quacks—national and international—who 
want to do everything, but do nothing. She is blessed with 
a host of predominantly healthy citizens, mostly peasants, 
who in the necessity to live have found the means of life. 
It is these living forces which have triumphed, these which 
are making the new Russia, which are consuming the dry 
bones of dead Bolshevism at a time when to undiscerning 
eyes Bolshevism is alive and enthroned. 
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A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE 
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Europe begins to see the facts. It 
began when it heard that Russia, as 
before the war, was delivering vast 
quantities of farm produce to Germany and England; and 
that obscure peasant associations were buying more farm 
machinery than all the buyers of the Soviets’ For- 
eign Trade Commissariat. Europe’s sharpest business 
men— Germans, naturally—first discerned the truth. Agri- 
culture, not industry, they saw, was to be Russia’s trump; 
for years the only Russian business worth doing would be 
on or associated with the land. Krupps, who could easily 
have got concessions to repair the cracked blast furnaces 
of Briansk and Hughesovka, chose as their first Russian 
deal a concession to farm land near the Black Sea. Next 
appeared the Russo-German Agrarian Corporation, which, 
working with the reopened Volga-Kama Bank, leased 
large tracts of farm land in the eastern provinces; and now 
England is—literally—in the field. The more pliant, more 
perspicacious Soviet magnates see what is coming. ‘‘We 
blundered,”’ says Kalinine, Lenine’s chief lieutenant and 
probable successor, “‘in not from the first understanding 
that our peasants, as chief producers, as the healthiest 
social element, must hold the ultimate power. We must 
now conform state policy to that overwhelming fact.” 

Europe, though realizing this now, was slow in realiza- 
tion. It knows little of any muzhik except Ivan the Fool, 
the pattern of abject obedience, who gulps down vodka, 
crosses himself ten times a day, and stands, cap in hand, at 
the roadside when his betters ride by. Even Europeans 
given to idealizing Russia see in the Fool Ivan only the 
passive virtues of the incipient mystic. Their attitude re- 

calls the not yet extinct blunder of regarding Japan as 

the land of cherry blossoms. Yet since the age of the 

peasant lad Lomonosov, who at one stroke created 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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The Good Old Days 


A Rimed Editorial 


T WAS five years after peace had been 
[save at the close of the next World War 
That the Joneses went over to play 
some bridge with the Harrington 
Smiths next door. 
But ere they started the rubber, of course, they 
chatted of this and that, 
To get it out of the way, for bridge must not 
be profaned by chat. 


So after the cocktails had gone around, the 

hostess said with a sigh, 
““T don’t know where we’re going to end with 

everything priced so high! 

I ordered my coal in yesterday—there’ll be 
a shortage, I’ve heard— 

And the price was sixty dollars a ton, I give 
you my sacred word. 


“Why, I can remember before the war when 

we only paid thirty-eight ; 

When veal was only nine dollars a pound, 
and peaches forty a crate; 

When eggs were seventy cents apiece, where 
now they’re ninety-two, 

And milk was only three-ten a quart. What 
are we going to do?” 


“And that’s not all,’ her spouse chipped in. 
“* Just look at the price of socks! 

They're ninety dollars a dozen, and that 
doesn’t even include the bow. 

Then take a squint at this suit of clothes; it cost me four 
hundred bones. 

Two-twenty-five was the prewar price.” 
that!”’ swore Jones. 


“And expensive at 


“Why, I can remember,” continued Smith, “my grandfather 
telling me 
How they used to roar at the prices of things in 1923, 
When coal was seventeen dollars a ton! Say, wouldn’t that 
make you laugh? 
And for what we pay for a pound of veal you could pretty 
near get the calf! 


“Why, fifty bucks took a suit of clothes as good as you’d want 

to buy, 

Yet people complained that the war had sent the prices of 
things sky high! 

Tf they could have only imagined then what it costs us to live 
today, 

I wonder, after they’d caught their breath, what they would 
have had to say.” 


“Still, come to think of it,’ pondered Jones, “it always has 

been the same; 

The poor consumer has always trailed two stacks behind 
the game, 

And ten to one he'll be kicking when the next war’s over and 
done, 

At paying two thousand bucks for a suit whose prewar price 
was one. 


“T see our grandchildren sitting around, exactly as we are now, 
Laughing at us for complaining, yet raising the selfsame row ; 
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Flapper —“‘Gee, Ma, What Naive Drivel!”’ 


And I see their grandchildren doing the same, and so will 
theirs anon, 

And theirs and theirs and theirs and theirs, and so on and 
so on.” 


In case The Moral eludes the glance of the reader’s curious 
eye, 
It’s this: Commodity prices now are entirely too darn high! 
—Baron Ireland. 


The Sins of Passion 


(From the Poem, Paul Revere’s Ride, 
By Henry W. Longfellow) 


HE film opens with due acknowledgment to the Direc- 

tor, Assistant Director, Cinematographist, Scenarist, 
Continuitist and Art Titler, shown to the accompaniment 
of In the Gloaming on the orchestrelle. The rest of the 
titles, action and musical settings are as follows: 


A SWEET PEACE HUNG OVER THE AGE-OLD FIELDS 
OF MIDDLESEX 


Panoramic view of sheep meadow, Central Park, New 
York City, featuring the sheep. Swanee River. 


PAUL AND PAULA WADED KNEE DEEP IN JUNE, 
UNAWARE OF THE GATHERING STORM 


Long shot of hero and heroine walking slowly through 
tall grass in some other field. Close-up of Paula holding 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


“one of D. W. Griffith’s trained jy, 
the Good Old Summer Time. 


CAME A DAy WHEN Dreapy 
GRIPPED THE COUNTRYsp 


Flashes from wartime news rg . 
ing troops of the Allies marching jj 
directions. Marseillaise. Cloge.\, 
and Paula registering love aniy 
Good-by, Girls, ’m Through. 


PAULA’S FATHER ENTERTAINS 


Interior of Alpine tavern, wit} 
soldiers singing and drinking. ( 
ing scenes may be eliminated | 
There is a Tavern in the Town. ii 
{ 
; 


THE CALL TO ARMs! 


Drummer boy beating drum, s 
against sky. Soldiers rush aro 
Bugle Calls, U. S. Army. 5 

Scene changes to interior of sta 
enters with usual pause after ope 
and leads horse out of stall. He 
falls, hitting his head against 
Limps towards door, rubbing 
Enter Paula. Situation is expla 
she indicates that she will ride ij 
Paul. Gets on horse. Paul bide 
tionate farewell. Tosti’s Good-b) 


““Goop-By, OLD PAL, YOU’VB Go" 
« WORK TO DO Toe 


Exit horse and Paula. riage 
ins, close-ups and long shots of hor 
ing, soldiers marching, and Paul passed out on stil 
Medley of Valkyrie’s Ride, Turkish Patrol and 


THe HEART OF THE WORLD IS Bags 


Miscellaneous battle scenes. Dixie. 
PASS THE LITTLE HOURS AND LOVE ENTERS ie 


Interior of stable. Enter Paula. She nurses 1} 
to consciousness. Victory. Great rejoicing. Pa) 
up at ceiling, so that a baby spot can shine on} 
Soft-focus close-up. 


“T Dip 1T, DARLING, AND I WOULD Do It | 
BECAUSE I REVERE YOU” 


Tris-out of Paul and Paula sitting on garden bei 
a police dog alongside. Men of Yale, Exit: Mare! 
—A. C. Mama 


f 


The Great Head Mystery 


(A Detective Story) | 


eee JONES, the great detective, sat at his 
listened intently to the beautiful young wid 
site him. He was disguised, according to his cust 
certified public accountant. It was said of the not 
that no one had ever seen his real face. 

““My husband was seated opposite me in the 
reading the paper,” said Mrs. Frederick Peyton 
denly he sneezed, and his head rolled off into the fir 

Abner Jones started from his chair. The coi 
was uncanny. Only an hour before, in this vel 


(Continued on Page 121) 


“Do I Understand, Beans, That Peter Pan Has 
Been Banished From the White House?”’ 


“Yes; His Barking at Night Disturbs the 
President”’ 


“Well, the Country Should Welcome the Preceden 


9 


Will be Barking in the New Congress Over the B 
Tax Reduction That Will Disturb More Than His Ni; 


Never be without soup 
_ in your pantry 


. 21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


Eats 
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2 Ie CAMPBELL Soup COM 


AMDEN, N.J., U-S-A 


-for the extra meal 


Soup is food. Soup is an appetizer. Soup nourishes. Soup 
makes you more eager for your other food. Soup is a splendid 
aid to digestion. Eat soup freely—for health—for a varied 
enjoyment which no other one food can offer. 


A luncheon or a supper made on Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
is a meal that has thirty-two different ingredients. 


Fifteen tempting, succulent vegetables. Broth of fine beef 
to stimulate and strengthen. Cereals rich in sustaining food. 
Fresh herbs and delightful seasoning. 


A hearty dish at a hearty dinner. And it’s a great favorite 
for that extra meal many people find so beneficial during a 
busy day’s work, or later in the evening. 
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up! 


~as the meal 


My figure is certainly neat, 

At skating I surely am fleet. 
The Campbell’s I’ve eaten 
Can never be beaten— 

My motor’s the soup that I eat! 


—) 
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growing British and Dutch control of the 
major part of the potential and producing 
petroleum areas of the world, outside the United 
States and Mexico, was disclosed. We now 
reach the American phase of the world struggle 
for oil. What are we doing to take out some 


|: THE preceding articles of this series the 


insurance against exhaustion of our supply, and how is it 
being done? That an American oil offensive overseas is not 
only necessary but imperative almost goes without saying. 


We are producing at the rate of 2,250,000 
barrels a day, while our consumption, with 
exports, approximates 2,100,000 barrels a 
day. We have permitted our fields to be 
drained while other nations were con- 
serving their stores, and at the same 
time setting up bars to keep out 
prospectors, including ourselves. 
Economic self-preservation dic- 
tates the widening of our field. 
American oil penetration in 
alien lands on any kind ofa 
large scale is a comparatively 
recent activity. I must ex- 
cept Mexico, of course, which 
is so near at hand that in the 
liberal conception of the term 
it isnot considered 
foreign. Not only 
is the work new for 
Americans but 
they have suffered 
from three dis- 
tinct handicaps. 
Each has its ele- 
ment of interest. 


Red Tape 


HE first grows 

out of the fact 
that whereas 
the Englishman, 
the Hollander, the 
Frenchman and 
the Belgian are old 
hands at the con- 
cession game, we 
are practically 
novices. The pe- 
troleum industry 
offers an excellent 
illustration. Inthe 
United States the 
oil lease is a com- 
paratively simple 
matter. There is 
a frank man-to- 
man negotiation, 
the documents in- 
volved are filed at 
the county court- 
house and the 
matter is ended 
save for the pay- 
ment of royalties 
or purchase price. 


PHOTO. BY OLIVER LIPPINCOTT, N.Y. C. 


‘The Ruins of the American Oil Refinery, With 


lhe American 


By Ilsaae fk. Marcossom 


With a foreign concession the procedure is on a larger 
and more difficult scale. You have to deal with a govern- 
ment instead of an individual. Behind that government is 
usually a parliament, and dominating the par- 
liament is invariably a group of politicians 
who have to be dealt with. Moreover, be- 

tween the institution of negotiations for 
a concession and the granting and 

signing of it, the government may 
change and the whole tedious and 
expensive performance must be 
gone through all overagain. Fi- 
nally the American is called 
upon to treat with tempera- 
ments and personalities that 
are strange, and wrestle with 
a language that he frequently 
does not understand in more 
ways than one. When we 
occasionally have an 


German Troops in Charge, at Ploesci, Rumania. 


opportunity to plant the American x 
potential area it is either frustrated | ; 
competition—Northern Persia is only 
many cases in point—or by internal sig 
that defeat the purpose. 

The second handicap is the lack (jg 
sistent foreign policy by the American 9 
ment. Advocacy of the open door does not constit 
whole job. The real troubles of the concessiona} 
begin after he has got past the portal. Our foren 
nomic attitude usually changes with every Admini 
and its uncertainty is almost as bad as the iastali 
alien régimes. 


Governmental Handicaps 
HE third obstacle to our oil expansion lies in exes 
discrimination. There are seventeen different ¢ 
with laws or regulations which hinder petroleum 
ment by aliens. Some of the restrictions which 
couraged the American in the foreign petroleum | 
prohibition of ownership or operation of oil-pil 
properties by foreigners; government particip 
ownership and control of companies; prohibitio# 
transfer of shares in companies to other than ni( 
proscription of nationals from selling their propii 
foreigners; special and complicated government ¢ 
and rept: 
of rights oj 
acquire(! 
cordance t 
law. 
Behir 
backwards 
the matted 
eign pen 
lies still | 
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Swit 


Make sure it’s Premium; 
the name is on the carton 


lore convenient—these one-pound 
and half-pound cartons 


O buy Swift’s Premium Bacon in the cartons is a great 
convenience—the purchase is so quickly made; one is 
assured of getting Premium Bacon noted for its delicacy of 
flavor; and it comes, one pound or one-half pound, evenly 
sliced with the rind all removed so that it is ready to cook. 


A * é : While Premium Bacon in the 
. It is satisfying, too, to know that the bacon in these Rarities vedy omar adiiny 


families, preferring a larger 
quantity, buy a whole piece in 
the original parchment wrapper 


cartons has not been touched by hands. 


| Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


wiits Premium Bacon 
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that men and women should be 

discussing the possibility and 
even the probability of a new war 
in Europe so soon after the ending of that World War in 
which the best youth of many nations died for the saving 
of civilization. 

It was to be a war to end war. How often I heard that 
in the early days in France and England! Traveling in 
troop trains I used to listen to the French poilus, peasants 
from the fields and sharp-witted fellows from the slums of 
Paris, as they explained to one another with passionate 
conviction that though they were doing to die—the French 
soldier seemed certain of that, though the English Tommy 
was always sure that it was the other fellow who was going 
to be hit—their sacrifice would give peace to the world. 
“After we have killed enough of those sales Boches,” they 
used to say, ‘‘it will be the end of militarism.”” They be- 
lieved that the downfall of the spiked helmet would be 
followed by a new reign of democracy relieved from the 
burden of armaments and the terror of the guns. 

There is no more talk of that kind at English dinner 
parties or at tea tables in English drawing-rooms. In 
conversation with serious people in Paris, Rome, Cologne, 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest and Moscow, I have heard 
gloomy prophecies of another war, not long to be delayed— 
five years, ten years—worse than the last. It is the calm 
resignation to this inevitability which is most damnable 
and alarming. Even many women, educated and thought- 
ful, take that next war for granted with a dreadful kind of 
fatalism, instead of rising and thrusting the vision of the 
horror away from them and crying out “‘It must not 
happen! It shall not happen!’ When great numbers of 
people begin to believe in the inevitability of something, it 
generally happens. If they refused to believe in it, they 
might avoid it. I do not believe that another war is un- 
avoidable. I believe that it can be 
avoided if the democracies of Europe 
are made to understand the enor- 
mity of the perils that threaten 
them, and, having understood, unite 
in self-defense against all powers of 
evil which are conspiring to destroy 
them. 

So far they do not understand, 
and the truth is hidden from them. 
Owing to the deep ignorance of the 
common folk of the secret plans of 
their leaders and of forces within 
their own minds moving rapidly 
towards conflict, they are still un- 
aware of the abominations which 
will fall upon them unless they re- 
volt against the national policy, 
which in many countries is leading 
them to calamity, and rise above 
their own passions, selfishness and 
national enmities. 


I: IS a tragic and terrible thing 


The Caldron 


HE stage is being set for the 

great melodrama entitled The 
Downfall of Europe. The forces are 
being marshaled on one side and the 
other. The master of ceremonies— 
he used to be called the devil in the 
old days—is arranging everything 
very carefully according to a sys- 
tem which he calls The Balance of 
Power. The names of the nations 
are enrolled in this scroll of fate. 
On the one side are France, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Jugo-Slavia. On the other side are 
Germany, Russia, Austria and 
Hungary. In the wings are two 
other nations, one of which is not 
yet certain what part it will play, 
wondering rather whether it has 
power enough to alter the whole 
plot of this melodrama and change 
the title of the play. That is Great 
Britain, desperately anxious tostand 
on one side, whatever happens. 
Another is Italy, coldly calculating 
which side would pay her best, and 
on the whole inclined to the German 
side if Austria would help her against 
Jugo-Slavia. Other nations—Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, Greece—watch. one 
another with slant eyes. They will 
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make a brawl of their own on the outskirts of the main 
arena. Some of the gladiators are getting restive, want- 
ing to begin before the master of ceremonies sounds 
the shrill blast on his trumpet as a signal for the general 
onslaught. 

At a recent session—in November last—of the soviet of 
peoples’ commissaries, Zinovieff, on behalf of the Third 
Internationale, demanded from the Soviet Government the 
immediate declaration of war on Poland and the dispatch 
of soviet troops to the aid of the German communists. 
Fifty Red generals were present, according to the report, 
including Trotzky’s chief lieutenant, Skliansky, commander 
in chief of the Red Army; Kamenoff, chief of the 
General Staff; Budenny, chief of the airforce. Skliansky’s 
plan was to concentrate troops on the Polish frontier in 
order to prevent Poland from making any attack on revo- 
lutionary Germany. Budenny proposed a bolder plan. 
Immediately on the outbreak of civil war in Germany the 
Red army should attack the Baltic States, occupy Riga, 
and march on to Germany, while at the same time military 
operations should begin against Poland in order to paralyze 
her forces until the victory of the German communists. 

These proposals for immediate conflict were defeated, 
owing to the failure of the communist outbreaks in Ger- 
many. But they reveal the danger. They enable us to 
take a peep under the lid of the boiling caldron in Eastern 
Europe. 

But the common folk—peasants, boys just out of school, 
careless youth—do not know what abominations will be- 
fall them and their mothers and sisters if that caldron 
blows the lid off. They do not know what kind of war it 
will be if war comes on the grand scale again. 


Trees at Night 


Weary and Heavy Laden — The Symbol of Mankind 


By 


FA lan The last war | 
Gibbs fashioned! Never ¢ 
opinion, will the wg 
of infantry movin;, 
other in the open, slashed by shell fire from } 
and then digging themselves into the eart} 
tems and deep shell-proof shelters, from yj, 
periodically to hurl themselves on their | 
works, smashed by immense artillery, be x 
again. That may happen here and there iny 
of the European battleground where the hij 
ill-armed and unscientific, but the great pows, 
developed technical equipment, will not 
They learned many lessons in the last a 
been learning since. Science dedicated toh 
made great strides in the methods of qui. 
especially in regard to two weapons whicly 
infancy in the great World War of 1914 to19- 
and gas. 


Possibilities of Aircrafi 


N THOSE years the aéroplane was used m} 
naissance, bomb dropping and aérial con; 
squadrons. Towards the end of the war its) 
reached its utmost limit of efficiency, and ce) 
and destruction of camps, railheads, ammij 
and arsenals it did-considerable damage, w) 
moral effect on the mind of the combatant) 
on the mind of civilian populations. Buty 
to look back on that aérial warfare it is obyi 
was elementary in its character and scope ( 
certain weaknesses. 
In the first place the number of aéropl| 
small compared with the size of the armi- 
small. Secondly the bombs dropped by 4 
planes, the Gothas ct 

Pages, were useless } 
purposes unless they) 
hit by a lucky aceidt 
comparatively rare, | 
either had to descer| 
order to see their ta? 
case they were expo 
craft fire—or to hide 
the clouds, when they) 
location and knew ni 
lay beneath them. _ 
There have been {: 
ments since then. [i 
the number of aéro 
enormously increase( 
ery of gliding makes; 
crowd the air with ]/ 
chines. The sky will 
these one-cylinder pl 
they were midges on 
Then there will be st 
with great speed and} 
carrying. They cann( 
four times the weight 
used in the last war’ 
need for them to de? 
expose themselves | 
fire. A new invention! 
to know their exact 
densest cloud by me‘ 
telegraphy. } 
But they will be « 
the carriers for anotl’ 
more deadly than | 
bombs in area of dé 
certainty of slaught« 
be no need of a dire: 
weapon travels faraft} 
leaving death as it} 
weapon is gas. 
In the last war [si 
battle and its effect 1: 
men. The Germans! 
at Ypres in April of 
whole world on ours 
set up a cry of hort 
iniquity. Then in s 
produced our own ga‘ 
began to use it in a 
first time at Loos in 
’15, and afterwards 
quantities and stren; 
The competition in 
vapors was relentles 
(Continued oni 
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For many years, women have expressed decided 
preference for the Cadillac. 


And Cadillac, in turn, has always paid careful 
attention to women’s requirements in designing 
its product. 


Never have the results been quite so fine as in 
the New V-63. 


The New Cadillac-Fisher Bodies are a revelation 
of beauty and comfort; the car’s absolute depend- 


OOO i ape 


ability, ease of handling, and the positive safety of 
Cadillac Four Wheel Brakes make driving more 
pleasurable than ever before; the smoothness and 
quietness of the new harmonized and balanced 
V-Type eight-cylinder engine are without prece- 
dent or parallel even in Cadillac manufacture. 


There has never been any question as to 
women’s preference for the Cadillac, and now 
as their purchases show, this preference has 
been intensified by the quality of the New V-63. 
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Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“‘No Use, Bixby. 


held the reins and watched the proceedings on the 

porch with professional disapproval. He had argued 
against Uncle Clem’s decision to drive up the steep lane 
to the Strafford place; and he resented the transactions 
which put him, unreasonably, in the wrong. It was plain 
that Dave Strafford had no money to spare for anything. 
There was something irritating in the ease with which 
Uncle Clem sold him things he couldn’t possibly need—the 
two decks of cheap cards, for instance, those bent-wire 
puzzles, the patent fishhooks and the bottle of Magie Lure 
Bait merely aggravated Elmer’s awareness of the things 
Dave Strafford ought to have bought instead. He took 
displeased note of the sagging doors and shutters, of the 
ruined paint peeling in great ugly blisters from the clap- 
boards that had once been white, of the flattened tin cans 
that had been substituted for missing shingles in the low 
roof of the wing. 

He observed that scrawny hens scratched at pleasure in 
the weedy garden beyond the broken fence and that last 
winter’s hay stuck out through gaps in the barn like 
frowzy hair through a ragged cap. All these evidences 
found confirmation in Strafford himself—a huge, relaxed 
figure, sprawling in the shade and playing cards with his 
hired man at ten in the morning, lazily willing to stop the 
game and let Uncle Clem sell him playthings. 

Elmer’s contempt widened to include Hub Mettler, the 
farm hand, slouching against the wall and rubbing his red- 
bristled chin against his shoulder rather than take a hand 
from a pocket to scratch effectively. Nobody but Dave 
Strafford would have hired a sulky, shiftless little runt like 
Mettler, Elmer thought; and nobody but Mettler would 
have stood for Strafford’s slipshod ways, working for his 
keep, which, Elmer guessed, was all the wage that Straf- 
ford could offer. 

“No use, Bixby. Can’t talk money outen my pocket 
without you talk some in first. Got my last cent, you have.” 

Strafford lifted his great arms in a deliberate comfort- 
able yawn. Elmer clicked to the horses, impatient to get 
away, and Uncle Clem, in response to the summons, gath- 
ered up the unsold items from the table. 

“Better stay for dinner, now you’re here, 
carelessly. ‘‘Hub’ll shoot a chicken ——” 


Hye and vigilant on the high seat of the van, Elmer 


” said Strafford 


Can’t Talk Money Outen My Pocket Without You Talk Some In First. 


He jerked his head in the direction of the double-barreled 
shotgun that leaned in the corner of the porch. Elmer’s 
disapproval deepened at this new proof of depravity; 
wasting powder and shot on a chicken to save yourself the 
trouble of catching it! And talking about dinner, too, 
when the morning hadn’t more than well begun! 

“Obliged to you, but I couldn’t,’” said Uncle Clem. 
““Me and Elmer got to hustle these days to get a living out 
of the peddling business.” 

Strafford yawned again. 

“Suit yourself, if you’d ruther hustle than take it easy 
like Hub and me. Might go shoot that there chicken, Hub, 
so’s we can start in to boil it down tender.” 

Mettler swung up the gun without answering and sham- 
bled off toward the garden fence. The horses shied at the 
double roar of the report, and Elmer, soothing them with 
rein and word, spared another thought for the waste of that 
extra barrel. Two shots to kill a hen! Even Strafford ob- 
jected to this. He lifted himself half erect, his huge hands 
on the arms of his chair, and shouted an angry rebuke. 

“Mighty near outen powder, you dum’ fool, Hub! Go 
wastin’ two shots on a chicken!” 

Mettler, returning with the quarry, snarled back at him, 
his teeth showing for an instant in the stubble of his 
beard. He disappeared beyond the corner of the house and 
Strafford turned to Uncle Clem. 

“Got any powder, Bixby? Have to hang me up for it 
till next trip, but ——”’ 

The peddler shook his head. 

“Don’t carry it, Dave.”’ He hesitated. ‘Guess it ain’t 
my business, but I’m bound to say it all the same. No 
sense to you living like this, so you got to ask credit for a 
mite of powder. If you was a-mind to, you could be as well 
off as any man in the glen. Ain’t a better farm in the 
county if you’d use it right.”’ 

Elmer saw the big figure tighten and rise, head and 
shoulders above the wispy little peddler. For a moment he 
was afraid for Uncle Clem; Strafford could have broken 
him in his two hands. But the flash of anger winked out as 
quickly as it had come. 

“Think I don’t know it, Bixby? Think I let the place 
go to rack and ruin over my head because I want to? 
Think I live like a hog for choice?’”’ He swung one big arm 


Got My Last Cent, You Have”’ 


out in a wide gesture. ‘‘ What else could I do 
work a place like this without money or credit, | 
know that. Grandfather’d ought to’ve knowi 
it looks ’s if he didn’t. Left me the farm for 
and evened things between me and Laban by 
the money in the bank and the.stock and tool 
try to work six hundred acres without a plow o 0 
dollar to buy with? Try it!” 

“That’s how it was, eh?’’ Clem Bixby til 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Never heard the straight ( 
Couldn’t borrow?” | 

“Only on crop mortgages—eat you alive y 
and bonuses. Couldn’t get a cent from the bar 
they figured it, I didn’t own a thing. Took n 
years to find out I was working myself crazy 
terest for Labe.”’ 

“Tt was Labe ’t loaned you on crop mortga| 

Uncle Clem slipped the question in quietly 
saw Strafford’s face go hard and ugly at the? 

“You bet it was! Fooled me first off—rei 
tools and stock and let me have what reat 
needed, friendly’s could be. Had me workini 
Sundays with my tongue hanging out, trying 
with his 10 or 12 per cent, all so I could keep ' 
in nice shape—for him!”’ 

He broke into a heavy, triumphant laughte 

“That’s where I hit him, Bixby! Soon’s I foi 
I stood I started in to make Labe sick, I tell yo 
he looks at it, the place is just the same as hi 
time another shingle rots off the barn roof it’s 
outen Labe’s jaw. Oh, I’m getting my turn n 
him back for the way he worked me before I 
got Labe begging me to take his money and. 
farm, offering me wages to run it right. Drives 
near crazy to see it like this.” 

. “Guess it would,” said Uncle Clem mildly 
hate to see it myself.’’ He rubbed his chin. 
you’re kind of cutting off your nose to spit 
though, Dave. Living like this, when you cou 

“T can stand it.” Strafford laughed again. 
to it now. Loafing around suits me better’n dri 
and it’s kind of fun, too, watching Labe. Tim 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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ure a wonder, Jack, 
get such a beautiful rug 


i so little money!”’ 


‘urnishing the new home is such a pleasure! 
il with Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs you can 
ye the floor-covering problem so attractively. 


n the most artistic patterns imaginable, 
we’s a Congoleum Rug for every room in the 
jse. There are elaborate Oriental motifs for 
living and dining rooms, quaintly flowered 
iets for the bedroom and neat, geometric 
sgns for the kitchen, bathroom and pantry. 


Waterproof— Easily Cleaned 


} 


fade all in one piece with a non-absorbent, 
woth surface, these rugs banish for all time the 
tsome sweeping which woven floor-coverings 
(aire. Just a few strokes of a damp mop and 
r rugs are spotless—cheery and bright as 
. What a saving of time and labor for the 


y housewife! 


‘hen these rugs have another superiority to 
“mmend them. They lie flat without any 
jening yet never turn up at the edges. 
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Gold Seal 


The pattern 
on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 396. The 9x 12 
ft. size costs only $18.00. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


6 feet x9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feet x 9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 101% feet 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 
The pattern illustrated is made in the five large sizes only. The 
small rugs are made in patierns to harmonize with it. 
11% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
3. feetx3 feet 1.40 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Write us for a free copy of “ Beautify Your 
Home with Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs,” 
an interesting folder showing all the beauti- 
ful patterns in full color. 
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_Art-RUGS 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


AMO 1920, CONE 


Look for this Gold Seal 


Every guaranteed Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum 
Rug carries the Gold Seal pledge of ‘‘Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
The Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a 
gold background) is pasted on the face ot 
the material. It protects you against substi- 
tutes. Look for it when you buy! 


ConGoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
place it won’t do him much good, even if I don’t make out 
to see him tucked away in that new vault he’s been build- 
ing for himself down to the Corners burying ground.”’ His 
great shoulders rose and quivered in a soundless laugh. 
“T’m only eight years older’n Labe and I’m a sight 
tougher. Got him worried most to ueetD about it.” 

Uncle Clem nodded slowly. 

‘Who gets the place after you, if you outlive Labe? 
Matt?” 

“Not unless I take and will it to him. Grandfather 
fixed it up so I could will the place if I outlasted Labe, or 
he could will it if he got the best of me. Matt don’t get a 
thing unless me or Labe gives it to him. Grandfather never 
got over John Strafford marrying Matt’s mother. Guess 
Matt’s kind of counting on heiring the farm off me or Labe— 
don’t do him no harm to think so, anyhow.” 

Again he laughed in that queer, silent fashion, and 
Elmer felt a tingling little shiver run along his spine. He 
was glad that Uncle Clem’s curiosity was satisfied at last, 
and moved over eagerly to make room on the seat as the 
peddler scrambled up over the wheel. From the tail of his 
eye he had a final glimpse of the huge, sagging figure 
sprawled in the broken chair and of the mean, sly face of 
the farm hand, who came past the corner of the house to 
watch the van turn. He drew a deep breath of relief when 
they passed the stone columns that had once held heavy 
gates across the lane. Uncle Clem seemed to understand 
how he felt. 

“Kind of glad to get away from there myself,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Bad comp’ny, those two.” 

“Told you it wouldn’t pay to drive up, didn’t I?” El- 
mer sniffed. “‘Just about wasted our time.” 

“Looks like it for a fact.’”” Uncle Clem was always ami- 
able under these rebukes. He seemed to reflect, chirruping 
to the team as the van clattered downhill over the water- 
channeled track. ‘‘Didn’t make much cash profit,” he 
added; ‘“‘but we found out a sight of things, Elmer, and 
it’s funny how handy it comes in, when you go to sell folks 
something, to know a mite about their business.” 

Elmer made no answer. He was familiar with this line 
of defense and had learned to let it pass in silence. It was 
just Uncle Clem’s excuse for yielding to a weakness for local 
gossip instead of tending strictly to business, and Elmer’s 
disapproval was aggravated by a secure belief that his 
uncle could sell almost anything to almost anybody with- 
out any help from neighborhood talk. Elmer’s intuitive 
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Eimer Heard the Sound of a Shotgun. 


dislike for Dave Strafford and his hired man found justifi- 
cation in the spectacle of ruined snake fences that flanked 
the lane and the neglected, weed-grown fields beyond them. 
He knew enough of farm values to realize that Strafford’s 
shiftlessness had wasted a fine estate, that it would need 
years of labor to bring these broad lands back to fertility 
and use. His sympathy lay heavily with Laban Strafford, 
who knew how to treat good land as it deserved, and who 
had to look on helplessly while those idle wasters up at the 
house let the fields go back to weeds and scrub to spite him. 

They came down to the level floor of the glen and the 
loose planks of a rickety bridge rattled under the hoofs of 
the team. Uncle Clem stopped in the middle of the uncer- 
tain span, and Elmer, craning his neck, caught sight of a 
man at work, ankle-deep in the edge of the shrunken 
creek. He looked up, holding a heavy stone as if he did not 
feel its weight. Elmer observed a distant likeness to Dave 
Strafford in the width of shoulder and length of arm. He 
guessed that this must be Matt, who hoped to heir the 
place when the elder generation had done with it. He 
understood what the man was doing, and why. There was 
a fresh break in the soft bank, where the creek had under- 
mined the subsoil, and Matthew Strafford had already 
protected the crumbling earth with a mat of branches, 
weighted down with bowlders from the bed of the stream. 
Elmer approved of this; it pleased him to discover that 
somebody took pains to stop the water from stealing any 
more of that deep rich loam, even though it yielded noth- 
ing better now than a noble crop of weeds. 

“About done, Matt? Might ride back with us if you 
are—going right by your place.” 

Uncle Clem spoke cordially, and Matt Strafford, after a 
moment’s hesitation, grinned and nodded. He chose a 
shrewd path up from the channel, sparing the caving earth, 
and slapped his hands dry against patched and faded over- 
alls—a bigger man, Elmer decided, than Dave Strafford 
himself. 

“Much obliged.” 

He hoisted his bulk up beside Elmer, crowding the roomy 
seat, although he let one leg dangle beside the footboard. 
Uncle Clem chirped at the team and the van clattered. on 
over the rutted path. Matt Strafford seemed uneasy, 
Elmer thought; there was a hint of apology in his voice 
when he broke the silence after half a mile or more. 

**Guess you wonder why I was patching up that cave-in,”’ 
he said. ‘‘None of my business to do it, and I’d ought to 
be up in my mowing day like this, too; but I kind of hate 
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to see the old place go down, even if it ain’t ay}t 
to me. Kind of silly.” 

“Looks like good sense to me,’”’ said Uncle © 
ought to heir the land off Dave or Laban, no at 
of ’em lasts longest. Ain’t either of ’em got i 
you.” | 

“Dave might will it to me if he ever gets to ¢ 
Laban won’t, that’s sure. I don’t figure on it }y 
how.”’ His tone changed. ‘“Just’s lief you i 
nothing about it up to the house, Mr. Bixby. . 
kind of set against me wasting time on other, 
when I got plenty to do to home. Good se 

“Elmer and me won’t tell her, long as shf 
way,” said Uncle Clem; ‘“‘but you got the ny 
Matt, all the same. Bea pity to leave the fay ! 
any worse ’n you can help.” 

Strafford made no answer. They drove in sy 
a lane led back from the road to a small hou) 
patched of wall and roof, where two-year-old ty) 
on the doorstep, swinging bare feet in the dust | 

“Buster and Twister,” said Strafford. “Onh 
the heft of ’em, Mr. Bixby.” 

Elmer, again professional, disapproved iy 
Uncle Clem’s tribute, It was good business at )7 
houses to give those creeping-mouse toys to tl), 
but Elmer saw no compensating probability ¢, 
Matt Strafford’s place, and his first glimpse of} 
who came to the door confirmed him in these f 
Not even Uncle Clem Bixby would sell her a 
less he cut his prices pretty well down to/| 
greeting, indeed, took the form of an assertil 
didn’t need anything today. Uncle Clem 
always, without debate; but Elmer had no 
faith in results of that device. | 

“Elmer and me had breakfast pretty early, 
ford. I was kind of figuring on getting dinner | 
was a-mind to take it out in trade.” a 

She wavered visibly. Py 

“T guess I could do that, if you’ll take wh 
It’s too late to kill a chicken.” 

““Won’t matter a mite to me and Elmer. 
us like home folks.” ! 

He began to unhitch the team and Elmer 
down to help. They watered the horses at abi 
the barn and—again to Elmer’s silent and pull 


Laban Strafford Swung His Great Body About in the Direction of the Report 
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There is no secret about the superi- 
orities which are so obvious in the 
good Maxwell. 


They are the direct and natural result 
of sheer quality in engineering and 
construction — quality which is 
actually not excelled in cars costing 
many hundreds of dollars more. 


The design of the operating parts, 
and the way they are made—the lack 
of vibration and the easy riding quali- 
ties—all bear witness. 


The dry-plate clutch, for example, is 
very light. It has but little inertia, 
and stops spinning almost instantly 
when disengaged. 
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Therefore the gears are shifted with 
the very maximum of ease and 
quickness. It is almost impossible to 
clash them. 


The transmission gears themselves 
are oil-hardened instead of being case- 


hardened. 


Oil hardening is the more costly 
process, but it is worth its cost because 
it produces a much higher degree of 
quietness and longer life in these 
hard-working units. 


So it goes all through the car. The 
process of betterment never stops. 
The search for still greater values is 
constantly going forward. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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judge, with a slight suggestion of pride in his 

voice, ‘one of the maxims of our criminal law 
is that it is better for ten guilty men to escape than for 
one innocent man to be convicted.” 

The jury is properly impressed by the beautiful human- 
ity of our Anglo-Saxon institutions; the prosecuting 
attorney beams with virtuous self-satisfaction; even the 
defendant and his lawyer feel that all the rites have been 
properly performed, and that our national reputation for 
fair play has been preserved. Such is the power of a 
formula. 

And yet, why is it better that ten guilty men should 
escape than one innocent man should be convicted? The 
ten guilty ones who escape constitute a social menace far 
in excess of their numerical strength. They are embold- 
ened, by their success in cheating the law, to commit new 
and more daring crimes. The news of their good fortune 
circulates throughout the underworld. Other criminals hear 
of it and are encouraged. 

Aside from its inevitable moral reaction upon the com- 
munity, the sentimentality of our criminal procedure is 
disastrous as a business proposition. The following figures 
from the Journal of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology—August, 1923—based upon the 
records of fidelity and insurance companies, police depart- 
ments and business associations, indicate the economic 
cost of crime. 

“William B. Joyce, chairman of the National Surety 
Company, estimates that burglars get $225,000,000 annu- 
ally; bandits, $50,000,000; common thieves, $150,000,000. 
He figures that embezzlers get away with $125,000,000 per 
year. Fraudulent bankrupts and credit swindlers rake in 
$100,000,000. Merchants cash over $100,000,000 worth of 
bad checks per year, and forgers and raisers get them for 
$25,000,000 more. Stock and land fraud and confidence 
games are figured at $2,000,000,000 per year.” 

These astounding figures, a total of $2,775,000,000, do 
not include the millions made by bootleggers annually and 
the sums paid for political graft. Crime is one of America’s 
leading industries, an industry that imposes its heavy 
burden upon each one of us. 

Statistics show that there is more crime in the United 
States, in proportion to its population, than in any other 
civilized country on the face of the globe. It also appears 
to be the fact that criminal law is less effective in punish- 
ing and suppressing crime in the United States than else- 
where. A special committee, headed by former Governor 
Charles S. Whitman, of New York, was appointed by 
the American Bar Association to investigate the admin- 
istration of criminal law in this country and to study 
conditions abroad. The following figures from the com- 
mittee’s report are enlightening. 


({issee. vith of the jury,”’ says the presiding 


Law-Abiding London 


“(MHERE occurred seventeen so-called murders in London 

last year. Of these, three were committed by unfortu- 
nate girls who killed their newborn offspring; three by men 
who, in the attempt to commit suicide by the use of illumi- 
nating gas, caused the death of a child or other member of 
the family; two by insane persons; and nine by persons ac- 
tuated by deeper guilt. In other words, there were only nine 
cases in the city of London last year where a trial for mur- 
der in the first degree could properly ensue. There was not 
an unsolved murder in London last year. [Italics ours.] 
During 1921 there were 260 murders in New York and 137 
in Chicago. Throughout all England and Wales in 1921 
there were 63 murders. 

“In 1919 in New York County alone there were six 
convictions of murder in the first degree. In all of these 
cases the death penalty was imposed. Of the six convicted 
one was subsequently executed, two were subsequently 
declared insane, two sentences were commuted by the 
governor, one conviction was reversed, defendant after- 
wards discharged. 

‘‘Tn 1920 in New York County there was one conviction 
of murder in the first degree. 

“Tn 1921 in New York County there were three con- 
victions of murder in the first degree.”’ 

These are disquieting figures. They are depressing to 
every loyal American who takes pride in the efficiency of 
our institutions. Out of all the murders committed in New 
York County, in 1919, only one person paid the highest 
penalty for his crime. Just a few more figures from the 
same report: 

“Tn 1921 in all England and Wales 113 defendants were 
put on trial for burglary and 105 convicted. Although 
the ratio of convictions in New York City is larger than 
in most of the other large cities in the United States, 
the record shows that in New York County, in 1921, there 
were 2660 burglaries reported, that there were 565 charged 
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with burglary indicted and that there were 349 found 
guilty.” : 

What is the reason for the ineffectiveness of our criminal 
law? For ineffective it unquestionably is. Leaving out of 
consideration the large number of unsolved crimes and 
crimes in which no arrests are made—for they are primarily 
a police matter—the fact remains that many criminals 
against whom there is sufficient evidence to warrant the 
grand jury in indicting escape punishment because of the 
weaknesses, the technicalities and the loopholes that exist 
in our criminal law. 


The Rules of the Game 


HEORETICALLY a criminal trial is an effort to ascer- 

tain the truth. Actually it is a game, played according 
to an elaborate and complicated set of rules. The truth 
may incidentally be disclosed, but the important thing is the 
game. Theskillful and successful defendant’s lawyer is one 
who can block his adversary’s efforts to elicit any testimony 
that may damage his client, regardless of how much light 
it would throw upon the issue involved. The successful 
prosecutor is one who can follow the rules of the game and 
still break through his opponent’s guard and demonstrate 
to the jury that the defendant committed the crime in 
question. And the presiding judge is the referee, whose 
chief function is to see that there is no hitting in clinches 
and no hitting below the belt. If the judge should happen 
to have any views as to the guilt or innocence of the 
defendant he may not, in some jurisdictions, express 
them, under penalty of reversal by a higher court. 

During an important murder trial a few years ago one of 
the jurors asked a question that did not quite conform 
with the technical rules of evidence. The prosecutor 
promptly objected. 

“But,” pleaded the juror, “‘we ought to know all about 
this case.” 

“Quite right,”’ suavely remarked counsel for the defense. 
The juror’s question happened to be favorable to his client. 
“But apparently the district attorney doesn’t want you to 
have this information, and I am powerless to help you.” 

The judge saw that the rules of the game were getting 
away from him. 

He turned sternly to the inquiring juror. 

“There are certain rules governing the trial of cases,’’ he 
said, ‘‘which have been handed down to us through the 
centuries, and which we are bound to follow. The reason 
for them may not always be clear to the layman, but they 
are based upon long experience. The district attorney was 
quite right to object, and the court has no choice but to 
sustain his objection.”’ 

The juror, whose sole object in asking the question was 
to clear up some doubt in his mind concerning the problem 
he was ultimately to decide, no doubt thought the whole 
proceeding rather silly. 

In another case in which the jury had just acquitted a 
beautiful young woman of the charge of murder—acquit- 
ting beautiful young women of murder is a popular pastime 
of our juries—the prosecutor who had tried the case called 
the jury into his office. 

“There are certain facts about this case,’ he said, “‘and 
about the young woman you have just acquitted, that I 
think you ought to know.”’ 

He then proceeded to tell the jury a number of interest- 
ing biographical details about the defendant. It seems 
that she was not quite the virtuous, innocent angel that her 
clever lawyer had painted her. ; 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ exclaimed the foreman -of the 
jury, ‘“‘why didn’t we know of all this before?” 

“The rules prevented me from bringing out these facts,” 
said the prosecutor. “If I had offered evidence of them 
it would have caused a mistrial.”’ 

The rules of evidence are, for the most part, sensible and 
logical. Without them a judicial inquiry might wander far 
afield, and a trial might be protracted to an interminable 
length. But in the hands of a skillful advocate who knows 
when and how to object they often constitute an effective 
instrument for concealing the truth from a jury. 

The tenants of a furnished-room house in New York were 
startled one day by the report of a pistol. Rushing to the 
room from which the sound came they saw a man lying 
dead upon the floor, with a bullet wound through his heart. 
The pistol, still smoking, lay on the floor near by. In the 
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corner of the room stood a young ani, 
woman. She was crying and wringing |p 
a half-inysterical condition. 

The burns and the powder marks on the mai 

cated that the pistol had been held close to hi 
case was either murder or suicide. And there js 
person in the entire world who could say whielt 
young and attractive woman sobbing in the ene 
Under any rational and intelligent systen\ 
woman would have been asked how the shootir: 
f 
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If she had refused to talk, the natural inferene, 
been that she had something to conceal. Buy 
the police arrived and placed her under arrest} 
a defendant, entitled to the benefit of all ths 
that our generous laws place about a person cp 
having committed a crime. Under the protery 
our Constitution she could not be compelled toa; 
against herself. She could remain mute, and n¢ 
draw any inference adverse to her from that tx 
the language of one of our national pastimes, ¢ 
tight and let the police and the district attony 
best they might how to clear up the ma 
shooting. i" 

When her case was brought to trial she was ie 
an able and skillful lawyer. The district attony 
demonstrate by pistol experts, doctors, chai : 
grams how the shooting had occurred. He intd 
timony concerning the past life of the young) 
the dead man, to establish a possible motive. 
young woman sat quiet and listened. 

Under our benign procedure the prosecutor i 
ling of the young woman’s defense. Her lawyin 
planned to show that the shooting was in ee | 
the pistol went off accidentally, that she fir! 
during a period of insanity or that the dead m: 
self. She was not required to disclose her defe'e 
prosecutor had first established her guilt to im 
tainty. If he had failed to do that she could ly 
out of the court, free, without ever uttering |e 
explanation. We may mention in passing thatl 
woman did, however, take the witness stand 
that the deceased committed suicide. The jy 
her and found her not guilty. 


How the French System Work 


1 


HIS ease is typical and illustrates some of this 
that we place about a person charged 4 
committed a crime. The defendant in a crimiil 
only has the right to refuse to testify, but it 
reversible error for the judge or the district 
allude, even remotely, to that fact. Furthn 
judge must instruct the jury, if requested, th: 
ence can be drawn from the defendant’s faily 
witness. In some jurisdictions if the prosecut| 
for instance, “‘ We are groping in the dark. Wa 
to piece together our case by circumstantit! 
But there is one person who knows how th 
occurred’’—if the prosecutor had said this, | 
like it, it would have been the duty of the judg 
a mistrial.  § 
In a case very much like the one we have refi 
appellate court reversed a verdict of guilty beces 
judge refused to charge the jury that they mus 
their deliberations by presuming that the dé 
committed suicide. - | 
Now a system which so carefully protects a: 
fraught with grave dangers to the community! 
when a suspect is arrested he is taken before al 
Juge d’Instruction, who subjects him to a rig) 
tion. The examination may take hours or i 
weeks. When the Juge d’Instruction is throu 
defendant he has a fairly good idea of what thd 
knows about the case. It may be interesting’ 
here that in 1919 in France there were 121 roblr 
in this country, under our boasted system of / 
jurisprudence, there were during the same } 
Francisco 258 robberies, Washington 323, Cli 
Louisville 241, St. Louis 1087, New York 1428;! 
land, Ohio, had four times as many can bent 
( 


in all the Republic of France. There can be ne 
there is a definite connection between the p' 
crime in this country and the leniency of 0° 
procedure. : 

The rule against self-incrimination, the rul' 
that no defendant can be compelled to giv 
against himself, has this pernicious effect: 1]! 
criminal breathing space, time to collect his thc 
to ascertain how much the authorities real 
time to invent a plausible explanation. The sl? 
that elapses between the arrest of a defendant i( 
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Che longer a man has been | i 
lriving motor cars—the broader : 


le 


‘is experience with them has 
veen—the more highly he prizes 


hesuperiorities which are so note- 
yorthy in the New Peerless Eight. 
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THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MOL AMERICAN MOTOR CAR, REGARDLESS, OF PRICE. EXCELS,.THE. NEW 
PEERLESS EIGHT IN PERFORMANCE, DEPENDABILITY, BEAUTY AND COMFORT 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
in New York County is about four weeks. Sometimes the 
defendant is not brought to trial for two years. 

In New York City Prison there is an excellent school for 
witnesses. The faculty is composed of old offenders who 
have made a lifelong study of the various means of beating 
a criminal case. Their pupils are, as a rule, beginners in 
crime who are not familiar with court procedure and the 
technicalities of the law. The City Prison is not a penal 
institution; it isa place where men, presumed by law to be 
innocent, are held to await trial. Consequently, the dis- 
cipline is less rigid and the restrictions are less exacting than 
in an institution where men are sent to be punished. The 
inmates have ample opportunity to discuss their cases, 
manufacture their defenses and to profit generally by each 
other’s experiences. 

Very often a prosecutor is surprised, after he has intro- 
duced all his evidence, to learn that the defendant intends 
to prove an alibi—that is, he intends to show that at the 
time the crime was committed he was somewhere else. An 
alibi is easily manufactured; it is difficult to disprove. At 
this late stage of the proceedings the prosecutor is power- 
less. He cannot interrupt the trial. He cannot send out 
detectives to check up the truth or falsity of an occurrence 
that may have taken place two years before. He is obliged 
to rely upon his skill as a cross-examiner, and upon luck. 

If the defendant were required to announce his defense 
at the time he pleaded to the indictment this situation 
could be easily remedied. There could be no unfairness to 
the defendant, because if his defense were an honest one he 
would know it at the time of pleading as well as at the trial. 

Several years ago two men were arrested and jointly 
indicted for robbery. The prosecutor, as usual, proceeded 
to trial without any definite knowledge as to the defense 
that was to be interposed. The evidence happened to be 
strong and convincing against one of the defendants, whom 
we shall call Brown, and rather weak against the other 
defendant, whom we shall call Black. At the conclusion of 
the state’s case the lawyer who was defending both of them 
rose to his feet and asked the judge to direct the jury to 
acquit Black, on the ground that the evidence against him 
was insufficient. After some argument the judge granted 
the motion, and Black, now a free man, took his seat in the 
court room among the spectators. 

The defense of the remaining defendant, Mr. Brown, 
then began. 

“Mr. Black, take the stand!” said the lawyer, to the 
astonishment of everyone in the court room, and to the 
consternation of the district attorney. 


The Third Degree 


R. BLACK calmly ascended the witness stand, and un- 

der the careful questioning of his attorney testified 
that he alone had committed the robbery in question. He 
described the crime in great and convincing detail and 
completely exonerated his friend Brown. The jury, believ- 
ing his story, thereupon acquitted Brown, and the two of 
them walked out of court together. Under the constitu- 
tional provision that no one shall twice be put in jeopardy 
for the same offense, Black, having once been acquitted, 
was immune from further prosecution. 

Brown and Black could not have known in advance, of 
course, how the trial would break. Had they been com- 
pelled to disclose their stories at the time of their arrest, or 
to have revealed their defenses at the time of their indict- 
ment, Black would not have dared to admit his guilt, and 
the judge and the jury would not have been treated to the 
delightful spectacle of a robber confessing his crime with 
absolute impunity on the witness stand. 

The police and the public prosecutors recognize these 
weaknesses in our system, and they have instituted an 
extra-legal method of inquisition—a method not found in 
any of our codes or penal laws, but none the less effective. 
When a man suspected of having committed a crime is 
apprehended he is often not placed formally under arrest 
at once—that is, he is not taken to the desk in the station 
house, as he should be; and no entry, for the time being, 
is made in the police blotter. Instead the prisoner is taken 
to one of the small rooms in the station house, or police 
headquarters, where he is questioned by the officer who 
has arrested him. Sometimes the officer, assisted by other 
officers, aids the faltering memory of the prisoner by the 
judicious application of a night stick, or billy. But that is 
rare. A short piece of rubber hose is quite as efficacious 
and not so likely to inflict permanent injuries, so it is 
used occasionally. The inquisitorial officer is always care- 
ful not to inflict any blows upon the defendant’s face, 
where the bruises would show. When the defendant’s 
case is reached for trial, many months later, his bruises 
have healed, and all that remains is his so-called voluntary 
confession. 

Of course, no police officer will admit that prisoners are 
ever beaten. One well-known police captain was asked on 
the witness stand about the third degree. 

“Third degree?”’ said the captain. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Don’t you know?” said the lawyer. 

The captain thought for a moment. 


“Tt seems to me,”’ he said reflectively, “‘that I once saw 
something of the sort in the moyies.”’ 

Occasionally prisoners confess to crimes that they never 
committed, to save themselves from further punishment 
at the hands of the police, but this, curiously enough, 
happens rarely. Though these strong-arm methods may be 
crude and brutal, any policeman who can be persuaded to 
admit that they exist will justify them on the ground that 
they get results. And they will tell of many important 
crimes that would have gone unsolved without the applica- 
tion of these gentle coercive measures. 

The method employed by the district attorney is more 
humane and intelligent. The chief objection to it is that it 
is not sanctioned by law. The function of the prosecutor 
is not, as a rule, to investigate crime, but to prosecute it. 
It is the duty of the police, in theory at any rate, to bring 
the completed case to the district attorney. Consequently, 
in New York County the district attorney seldom concerns 
himself with the preliminary investigation in any but 
homicide cases. 

The Homicide Bureau of the district attorney’s office is 
composed of five or six young assistant district attorneys, a 
stenographer, a medical expert and one or two detectives 
who are permanently assigned to it. One assistant is 
always on duty, day and night. 

When a homicide is reported the assistant and the ste- 
nographer are at once notified, and they hasten to thescene. 
Everybody in the vicinity is promptly corralled and in- 
terrogated by the assistant, and the questions and answers 
are taken down by the stenographer. 


Suggested Improvements 


O FAR, so good. Up to this point the procedure is quick, 

efficient and legal. If, however, an arrest is made the 
prisoner is at once subjected to the same searching and 
exhaustive questioning by the assistant district attorney 
as the other witnesses. He is told in a perfunctory way 
that he need not speak if he does not want to, and that 
anything he says will be used against him, but this caution 
is usually uttered for the benefit of the stenographer 
and the record, for future use upon the trial, and it seldom 
is understood by the prisoner. The absence of legal for- 
mality and the secrecy of the proceeding invariably afford 
astute counsel, later on, an opportunity to oppose, and 
sometimes successfully, the introduction in evidence of 
the prisoner’s statement on the ground that his client’s legal 
rights were not properly protected. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the vigor and efficacy 
of the district attorney’s Homicide Bureau. It may be 
necessary occasionally to bully and intimidate a recal- 
citrant witness, but no assistant district attorney has ever 
been accused of using physical violence upon a prisoner. 
Some of the most important murders of recent years owe 
their solution to the rapidity with which the assistant dis- 
trict attorney arrived at the scene of the crime and rounded 
up the witnesses. 

It is a pity that the machinery employed by the district 
attorney’s office cannot be embodied in our legal procedure. 
Juries have learned to view police confessions with suspi- 
cion. Many judges believe that they should be given only 
slight credence. Confessions made to the district attorney 
have a greater probative value, but even they are subject 
to attack and question. After all, the district attorney is 
an advocate, and a jury has a right to question his im- 
partiality. 

Every prisoner should be taken immediately upon his 
arrest before a magistrate. He should be compelled to 
testify under oath, somewhat after the French fashion. 
He should have, of course, the right to be represented by 
counsel in this preliminary examination. If this procedure 
were adopted it is safe to say that there would be fewer 
perversions of justice than at present. 

Our criminal procedure is too technical, too involved, too 
intricate and too slow. A famous criminal lawyer once 
said, ‘Delay is the best witness for the defense.’”’ Every 
adjournment in a criminal case weakens the force of the 
prosecution and increases the chances of the defendant to 
escape punishment. Though no one urges that our criminal 
courts should be stampeded into departing from the orderly 
dignified administration of law, it must be apparent that 
the tardiness of our procedure not only creates a disrespect 
for the law but often serves to defeat justice. 

In an important criminal case in New York, taking a 
week or more to try, it is not unusual for defendant’s coun- 
sel to take a thousand or more objections to the rulings of 
the court. Each one of these objections thereupon be- 
comes a potential ground for reversal by an appellate 
court, and, of course, a potential cause of further delay. 
It is true that our higher courts have tended in recent years 
to disregard technical errors, but in a trial lasting several 
weeks a judge would have to be superhuman not to fall 
into some substantial error. In England objections during 
the course of a trial are practically unheard of. 

It is part of the professional equipment of every skillful 
lawyer to know how to delay. The unscrupulous lawyer 
knows that witnesses may be reached or spirited away, or 
that the mere effect of time upon the weak memory of the 


average witness will aid his client. The moree 
tioner delays on general principles; in relianc 
maxim, above quoted, that “‘ Delay is the best 
the defense.” 

There was once a lawyer who was determine\ 


a certain case before a certain judge. The judge |, 


determined that the case should be tried befor) 
“This case will be tried tomorrow,”’ he said, ¥y 
not make any further applications for adjour) 
I shall not listen to you. This is final!’ 
However, it was not final. The following day} 
appeared in court without his client. 
“T’m sorry, your honor,” said the lawyer 
client was operated on last night at the Roosey, 
for appendicitis.” 
The judge was angry and skeptical. He tc 
and sent his physician up to the hospital to ¢| 
defendant. Sure enough, the doctor found t 
fendant’s appendix had been removed, and th! 
be confined to his bed for several weeks. Wha‘ 
find was that a perfectly healthy appendix h 
moved. The defendant was subsequently t, 
another judge and acquitted. i 
BubLIS appendix was no use to him,” said 5 
telling the story, “and the adjournment was. 
A more startling case occurred only recently, \ 
ant had used, without success, every means to | ( 
to trial before a judge noted for the severity of hij 
The evidence against the defendant was oye) 
and when the prosecution finished its case, jus) 
noon adjournment, it was quite evident that th 
would be convicted. 
““Thereis a witness whom I wish to call,’ "said 
ant’s lawyer, ‘“‘and my client is the only p 
him. Will your honor continue his bail so that 
ant might go uptown and serve the witness } 
poena?”’ 
The judge graciously granted permission for 
ant to serve the subpcena. When court recony\ 
o’clock the defendant was not in court. The 
jury, the prosecutor and the lawyer waited until 
when it began to dawn upon them that the det; 
jumped his bail. 


An International Contrast 


% 
HE defendant was rearrested a few weeks 
case came on before a more lenient judge 

acquitted. Under some technical rule of e 

prosecutor was not permitted to inform 

defendant’s flight. 

A peculiarity of our criminal trials that 
no useful purpose other than to waste time ¢! 
attention from the main issues in the case is 
of selecting a jury. The defendant is guaran 
laws and by our Constitution the right to ea 
of his peers, by twelve men good and true wh 
testimony fairly and impartially, and who 
honest verdict upon the evidence. In an or 
about fifty talesmen are called, and troll 

twelve who are to try the case are selected. I 

cases larger panels are drawn. In a recent 1) 

six hundred men were examined before twelve | 

be found who were satisfactory to both side: 
uncommon in an important case—and in 
criminal cases the word “important” ing 

“attracting a lot of newspaper attention ’’—for 

to take a week or even two weeks to select 
Contrast this situation with the procedure t 

England. The committee of the American Bar. 

whose report we have quoted above, went to 

study the administration of criminal law overt 
attended a sensational murder trial at the Old! 


following is taken from their report: } 


The jury was accepted within ten minutes. W 
was called into the box there was no examination’ 
as to their knowledge, qualification or fitness to try! 
case. In fact, not a single question was asked a jur 
on either side, although both sides have the right t¢ 
one challenge was exercised, and that in the ¢as 
woman juror called, and she was excused. Officia 
that women are thought to be more severe than m 
cases. We were informed by the judge that this sir 
was the only one which had occurred in his coum qj 


In a murder case in New York the defends 
thirty peremptory challenges and any number! 
for cause. The average criminal lawyer feel 
poorly representing his client if he does not use 
of his challenges. 

The selection of a jury is supposed to be a ¢ 
lawyer will often exhaust challenge after cha. 
hope that by a process of elimination some 
looking individual he sees sitting in the court 
ealled into the jury box. Usually the s, 
dividual turns out to be the bulwark of the pro 
one person on the jury most eager to convict thi 
As Rufus Choate, one of the greatest lawyers # 
produced, once said, ‘‘God in His infinite W 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts bout the Great and the Near Great 


1 Stoic in the Right Place 


<TORS to the galleries of the United States Senate 
,{eriods when one of the distinguished senators is ex- 
7sing his heaven-sent and inalienable right to talk 
i bly about nothing in particular in his most sleep- 
n|manner, and when said distinguished senator 
in from the floor of the Senate and from the 
, jess Gallery all those persons whose duties require 
de present when anything of import to the people 
\ited States is toward—as the writers of super- 
hike to remark—will see, seated in a calm and 
j osture in the upper right-hand section of the 
1) in side of the chamber, a walnut-colored senator 
Jnignant look, a Grover Cleveland mustache and 
(er his right eye. 
; mator is none other than Charles Curtis, of 
sand Curtis, of Kansas, is entitled to call himself 
/e original Americans about whom our British 
s/ceasionally rave, for his maternal grandmother 
w Indian. 
yd days, when the Cheyennes got out their vanity 
a lied the kalsomine to their visages and took the 
tlagainst the Kaws, as they frequently did, the 
3(k of Etiquette required that a Kaw gentleman, 
ae a tomahawk just above the right ear, or on 
n{a three-foot arrow with his floating ribs, should 
vasantly and make a few offhand remarks 
i weather. He was expected to be a glutton for 
nnt; and because of the fact that he dealt with 
nis, he hadn’t much choice in the matter. It was 
r essential that he be a glutton for punishment. 
s))urtis, of Kansas, has inherited an appearance of 
ale beneath the bludgeonings of fate, and 
x placid and benignant when a Democratic senator 
e(1p five valuable hours ranting against the wolves 
ll treet or some similarly fanciful and whimsical 
t,nd even when he signifies his intention of exercis- 
; inter on some high-powered ranting for another 
ol:leven hours. 
7 person who has achieved the extreme heights of 
man bear to listen to the leading ranters of the 
: after day and month after month and session 


séion; and Curtis, having the endurance of the 
iniis veins, can do it. He is about the only senator 
ay and possibly that is the reason why he has been 
Republican whip of the United States Senate and 
siiant Republican floor leader of that same body— 
s ons which, if properly filled, require the constant 
ave of the incumbent during all debates, arguments, 
dizs, bickerings, filibusters and hot-air sessions. 
Rounding Up Stray Senators 
| ‘tual—or, as the senators like to say, titular— 
uliean floor leader of the Senate is Henry Cabot 
; ut the refined Bostonian mind of Lodge shrinks 
Hiistress from the mouthings of the more windy 
tit he prefers to spend most of his time, when the 
‘in session, brooding in the inner reaches of his 
othe Historical Significance of the Discovery of a 
‘se Whale on the Beach at Manchester, Massa- 

or something equally aloof and dignified. 
s¢iently, the leading that is done by the titular floor 
cthe Senate is somewhat titular, in a manner of 
nj and Curtis, in spite of being the assistant floor 
das much of a leader as now exists in these trying 
ti) days, when so many of the so-called leaders of 
lu or the Senate are engaged in leading nobody but 
I's, and scarcely that. 

ties of a whip in the Senate are about what he 
timake them; but if he knows what he ought to 
a) does what he ought to do, he is a walking com- 
inf knowledge on the subject of all senators on his 
‘t: Senate. 

rs where they live and their telephone numbers 
el peculiarities and habitats. He knows the moving- 
- eaters that they frequent and the movie actors 
t sue their fancies, if any; he knows when, where 
tlvhom they play poker, and on what nights. 
tit Senator Whoozus sits in the second row of a 
! theater on Friday nights and that Senator 
n the habit of taking a dish of tea with the charm- 
luff on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, and that 
dick rides horseback in the park on Monday, 
y and Saturday mornings; and so on. 
mators go away from Washington—and so many 
e engaged in this activity so constantly that the 
ms to be in a perpetual state of all going out and 
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nothing coming in—then the whip knows where they are 
going and how long they are going to be there and where 
he can reach them by telephone. 

He knows about every piece of legislation that is due to 
come before the Senate. He knows what is important and 
what isn’t important, and when each measure is coming up 
for a vote. He knows exactly how each member stands on 
each measure—each member, that is, who knows anything 
at all about it. When a Senate committee or the Adminis- 
tration wants to find out how the Republican side of the 
Senate stands on measures in which they are interested, the 
Republican whip takes a poll of his side and determines 
whether the existing feeling is of a nature to permit the 
measure to be brought out on the Senate floor without be- 
ing kicked brutally in the face. When important measures 
come up, the whip writes and telegraphs and telephones 
and sends messengers to the absent senators and suggests, 
urges, orders, entreats, implores and begs them to come on 
in and vote. 

The business of albenteeism in the Senate, incidentally, 
has reached such proportions, and some senators have come 
so persistently to think that their elections give them the 
right to be anywhere except on the floor of the Senate at- 
tending to the business for which they were elected, that 
the person responsible for their presence in the Senate 
ought to have the restraint and self-control of an Indian 
brave to keep from going mad with rage—which makes it 
nice for Curtis. 


A Monopoly of Big Jobs 


OMETIME the newspapers of this great and glorious 

but somewhat apathetic country will enter into an 
agreement or codperative movement to print on their edi- 
torial pages a roll of the names of senators absent from 
the Senate whenever a vote is taken. When that move- 
ment begins, a great many senators will abandon their 
present program of perpetual and useless gadding, or 
get it where they deserve to receive it, which is in the 
neck, 

Curtis, of Kansas, has not only inherited the ability of 
his ancestors to stand punishment without wincing but he 
has inherited their patience and their endurance and vari- 
ous other traits that must baffle the experts on heredity 
when they meditate on his position in the United States 
Senate... 

In the entire history of the Senate, for example, there 
has never been a senator who held so many important jobs 
as Curtis. In the last session of Congress he was chairman 
of the Rules Committee, a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, the Finance Committee, the Indian Affairs 


Committee, the Committee on Committees and the Steer- 
ing Committee, and on top of it all was Republican whip 
and assistant Republican floor leader. The only way 
in which a senator can ever beat Curtis’ record is to hold, 
in addition to all of Curtis’ appointments, the jobs of 
Senate page and doorkeeper. In other words, Curtis has 
probably established a record that will be about as easy to 
break as the record for the hundred-yard dash. 

For the benefit of the heredity and environment sharks 
who crave to know how Curtis gets that way, it might be 
mentioned that his mother died when he was three years 
old, and that his father was in the Army, so that he went 
to school on the Kaw Indian reservation. When he was 
eight years old the Cheyennes got out their rouge boxes 
and their war whoops and started making life miserable for 
the Kaws according to their time-honored custom; and 
Charley set off on foot for Topeka, which was only fifty 
miles distant, to spread the glad tidings that the Cheyennes 
were on the warpath. 

His Grandfather Curtis lived in Topeka and owned two 
or three race horses; and since the eight-year-old Charles 
tipped the beam at forty pounds and was as much at home 
on a horse’s back as is a hound dog behind a stove, the 
grandfather promptly began to use him as a jockey to 
bring home the bacon. 

He rode from 1868 to 1876 all through Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Nebraska and Colorado; and since his grandfather always 
instructed him to ride to win, and since he frequently won 
as instructed, his fame spread abroad in the land to such an 
extent that a contract was offered him by regular hoss-race 
fellers with plaid pants, roached hair and diamonds in their 
shirt fronts to ride regular race hosses at the Philadelphia 
Centennial. But before the precocious Charles had an op- 
portunity to work up enough of a reputation to throw 
a scare into the Derby winner, his Indian grandmother 
got him off to one side and instructed him imperturb- 
ably to the effect that if he ever wanted to amount to 
anything in this world, he would have to stop pirouetting 
around with race hosses and go on back to his Grandfather 
Curtis’ place in Topeka and get a little more book learning. 
And the precocious Charles, aged in the vicinity of fifteen 
and weighing all of a hundred and five pounds after a 
hearty feed, proceeded to do that little thing. 


Commander of the Ark 


OT content with having been contaminated by the evil 

influences of race tracks and coarse men with brilliant- 
ine on their mustaches, the young Charles attempted to 
earn his clothes and keep and spending money at the To- 
peka High School by selling good Kansas apples to tourists 
when the noon train went through Topeka. The craving 
for Kansas apples on the part of transcontinental tourists 
in those days, however, was negligible; so the industrious 
Charles looked for other worlds to conquer. He found 
them—or it—in the shape of a dilapidated hack known in 
Topeka livery-stable circles as Noah’s Ark. The owner of 
Noah’s Ark readily agreed to furnish the hosses for the 
hack and the feed for the hosses if the boy Charles would 
drive the hack during that part of the evening when hack- 
ing was most remunerative and divide the proceeds equally 
with the hack owner. 

So for upwards of two years young Charles piloted the 
sea-going hack through the dimly lighted highways and 
byways of Topeka. When he had been declared officially 
educated by the Topeka High School, he abandoned 
Noah’s Ark and took to the study of law; and in 1881, after 
three years of studying, he was admitted to the bar at the 
advanced age of twenty-one. Three years later he was 
elected county attorney of Shawnee County. 

He went to the House of Representatives in 1893, and 
moved his hatrack, water cooler and pencil sharpener over 
to the Senate in 1907. Even before he was the Republican 
whip, he had little or no use for absentee senators; and 
when he became whip in the Taft Administration, he devel- 
oped an open dislike for them that is even greater than the 
average man’s distaste for bread pudding. He has an 
equally powerful dislike for the fruitless and meaningless 
talk that is so frequently emitted by senators who are long 
on lungs but short on brains; and as chairman of the Rules 
Committee he tried to put over a rule whereby the Senate, 
by a three-fifths vote, could put a stop to windy debate. 
Most senators, however, were not brought up to ride a 
race, and he was never allowed to bring his rule out of com- 
mittee and onto the floor of the Senate. 

Ever and anon one hears talk of a school of statesman- 
ship in the United States. If this ever develops, at least 
one department ought to be placed under the Kaw Indians. 


and maybe like you says the novelty of a 
North and South American debate will 
drag out the come-ons. When you wanna 
stage it?” 

“How about three weeks?”’ I asks. 

“‘ Aw,” says Bill, “give your boy a chance! 
Whatta you want him todo? Walk off the 
boat and into the ring? Raw work, feller, 
raw work. I don’t want Jerry sent up for 
murder.” 

“‘He won’t be,’ I returns. ‘‘They tells 
me Pedro’s always in training, and besides 
he’s working out every day on the way 
here. Anyways, they oughta be good smoke 
for Pete in the ideas of a guy getting in 
shape for a row on a ship. Ship-shape. 
Get it?” 

Well, me and Melody finally gets to- 
gether. We both agrees to make the sport 
editors of the burg think they has thunk 
up Mason as the right guy to send against 
Pedro, and we don’t have no troubles a-tall. 
Taylor’s a wolf at molding newspaper 
opinion, and before a week’s over he’s got 
all the rest of the hot-stove hoke backed 
off the page to make room for the doings of 
the Bogota Bearcat. 

I ain’t never seen nothing like it. They 
ain’t no news direct from South America, 
but we gets-all kinda letters with which 
Pete feeds the reporters. 

He even gets some of his bunk printed 
under date lines; for examples, the yarn 
about the day of the fight being a legal holi- 
day in Colombia, and the interview with 
some stuffed shirt down there telling how 
proud they is,;of Castillo and how the 
ruckus is gonna’improve business relations 
between the two countries. 

By the time Joe’s due to arrive we got 
the newspaper boys camping around the 
office begging for stuff. The public’s been 
tipped off on what Pedro likes for break- 
fast, what a bum he was in arithmetic when 
he was eight years old, and the reputation 
his sister’s got for being the free-handed 
frijole champ of Eastern Bolivia. I drifts 
in one day to hear Taylor making this 
speech to the news hounds. 

“Not a chance, boys. No pictures, no 
interviews. Them’s my orders. You can 
see him work out next week, but nix on the 
snap boxes and the cross-exam. Castillo’s 
a peculiar bird. On the low down, he’s 
half savage, and he’s‘likely to crown any of 
you lads that bothers him.” 

““What’s the idea?’”’ I asks Pete, when 
the gang fades. ‘“‘Don’t you want no more 
smoke?”’ 

“All I can get,” says he, ‘but I ain’t 
taking no chances of having the’ bulls tum- 
ble to Travis through his mug in the papers, 
and I wouldn’t trust his tongue outta my 
sight. Anyways, the notion of a glove 
swapper not wanting his face printed and 
not wanting to tell how good he is, is 
snappy publicity itself. Nothing’ll drag 
the dough outta sucker’s jeans quicker’n a 
mystery.” ‘ 

““When,”’ I inquires, “does Pedro show?” 

“Tomorrow,” answers Taylor. ‘‘I’ve 
passed out the word Castillo’s so shy that 
he don’t want nobody excepting us two to 
meet him. That’s how I stalled outta tell- 
ing what boat he was coming on and when. 
Bring him in in the morning. How about 
staching him at Stone’s gym for the work- 
outs?” 

“T got it all fixed,” I tells him, “and I 
also got Mexican Moe Gomez to spar with 
him. I figured it’d help the game out to 
have a brown boy do the stuff with Travis.” 

“Good,” says Taylor. ‘“‘They must be 
something catching about brains.” 

“Maybe,” I comes back, ‘‘but I hopes it 
ain’t catching enough to get us caught.” 

I finds Joe in elegant condition. He’s 
been training steady out in the hills and eat- 
ing good chow and looks even better than 
he done in the old days. 

“Ready to go on?’’ I queries. 

“That’s a swell question,” returns Travis, 
with a grin, ‘“‘to ask a guy that’s used to 
knocking out four birds in one ring. That 
boy Taylor you got must be the lad that 
invented dreams.” 

On the way in I gives Joe his instructions 
about not talking and not letting nobody 
take no pictures of him. I tells him he is 
supposed to be savage, and just to snarl if 
anybody even gets near him. 

He does his stuff perfect. The popeyes 
come out in flocks to see him at Stone’s, but 
nobody don’t get a word outta him. He 
even pulls a wild-man skit by busting the 
camera across the head of a cuckoo that 
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tries to steal a snap offa him. The only 
seare we gets is the day before the fuss. 

A little dark guy drifts into the office and 
introduces hisself as the consul from Colom- 
bia. I sees the fat sliding into the fire, but 
Pete just smiles sweet. It develops that the 
lad don’t want nothing excepting twenty 
dueats for the fight, him and his friends 
from South America being all het up over 
the mill and keen to whoop it up for the 
native son. I’m so relieved I get reckless. 

“Ever see him fight?”’ I asks. 

“Many often in Bogota,’ comes back 
this cuckoo. ‘‘We proud Castillo. Him 
win easy.”’ 

“Beat that, 
back-bows hisself out. 
Pedro fight.” 

“The powers of the press, my boy,” says 
Pete. ‘‘Give me enough ink and I'll con- 
vince that baby that Castillo is his brother 
by his mother’s third marriage. I’m glad 
these fellers is interested. It'll help won- 
derful in putting over that return match 
I’m framing for Travis and Castillo in 
South America.”’ 

“Aw,” I growls, “can that, kid.” 

“I’m serious,’’ comes back Taylor, and 
looks it. 

“What do you mean?’ I inquires. 
“About matching Travis to fight Travis? 
How you gonna do it?”’ 

““Ain’t I ¢done it oncet?’’ snaps Pete. 
“T’ll bet I can stage a row at Rio or one of 
them big towns down there that’ll shake 
’em for ten grand. Before we gets done 
here we’ll have all South America talking 
Castillo and 

“*Tt’s impossible,’’ I cuts in short. 

“T’ve heard that word was in the dic- 
tionary,’’ says Taylor, ‘“‘but I wasn’t never 
able to find it.”’ 


” I blurts after the consul 
“He says he’s seen 


Iv 


HEY ain’t much to be said about the 

scrap. The house is jammed to the raft- 
ers, but the come-ons don’t get no run for 
their five and up spots. Joe walks out into 
the middle of the ring wearing tights in- 
stead of trunks, on account of his legs not 
being so tanned like the rest of him, and 
with a rag around bis waist that the back of 
the dictionary says is the Colombian flag. 
He shakes Jerry’s hand quick, steps back 
like a flash and jumps right into him. The 
local lad’s caught flat-footed. Before he 
can call out the guard, Pedro’s got a left 
buried in Mason’s stomach and a six-inch 
right smeared on his jaw. And it’s black 
curtains. 

I guess they never was a shorter mill. 
Even the referee’s so surprised he don’t 
start counting for a while, but that don’t 
make no difference. He coulda gone out, 
taken a bath and a haircut, played.a coupla 
hands of chess, and still come back in 
plenty of time to give Jerry the one to ten 
inclusive. 

You shoulda seen the fuss them South 
Americanos made over Joe. They bunches 
around and kisses and hugs the kid, but me 
and Pete’s on the job. We hustles him 
outta the place, jams him into a cab and 
ducks right out for the shack in the hills. 
The less good long looks the patrons of the 
frame get at Travis the better, Taylor 
figures. 

Counting bets, the clean-up on the mill 
is fifteen grand, which was a first-degree 
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killing inthem days. Ina week Pete’s smok- 
ing up another row. In the ’90’s California 
was the hangout for the glove traders like 
New York is now, and they ain’t no trouble 
getting business. A month after the Mason 
muss we sends Pedro Castillo against a guy 
named Cast Iron Cohn, and our boy calls it 
a day in the fourth. After this win we lets 
Mason have a return match, but after a 
coupla rounds Jerry gets sleepy and goes 
to bed. 

That puts us right in line for Harry 
Watkins, the welter champ, but we don’t 
have no luck getting him agitated. This 
bird’s having a soft time in the East picking 
up and laying down set-ups, and don’t 
show no desires to get clawed by the Bo- 
gota Bearcat. So we lays off for a while. 

I ain’t never quit worrying that some- 
thing’ll spill the con carne for us, like a 
yelp outta Colombia or some camera eye 
taking a tumble to Pedro, but Taylor goes 
on the even tennis of his way. 

“Not a chance,” says Pete. ‘“‘It’s two 
to one nobody in Colombia ain’t never 
heard of what we been doing. You gotta 
remember they don’t hardly read no news- 
papers down there. Suppose they does? 
How. they gonna know Pedro Castillo ain’t 
from there? Anyways, no country’s deny- 
ing it turns out winners. 

“Tell me some more about Travis. 
nearly run outta dope.” 

For the last coupla months Taylor’s been 
feeding the papers with yelps from Joe for 
a return fuss with Castillo. The kid, of 
course, is supposed to be in Bogota and 
Pete has been having me get letters from 
him right along. I ain’t been taking none 
of that hop about Travis meeting Travis in 
South America serious, but I plays along 
just to humor the bubble-blower, figuring 
he’ll forget all about it, with the gravy com- 
ing in so good up here. But he don’t. 

One day I reads in the paper a piece by 
Pedro in the which he says that Travis is 
the best boy he’s ever met, and he wouldn’t 
feel right unless he give him another chance. 
On the account of Joe not being able to 
come back to the States, Castillo claims he’s 
willing to take him on in South America 
providing some club’ll make it interesting 
enough. 

For several weeks nothing don’t happen. 
Then I gets a telegram that nearly knocks 
me over. It’s from Rio and offers ten thou- 
sand fish for a twenty-round fight between 
Pedro Castillo and Joe Travis. I passes it 
over to Pete without no comment. 

““Cable ’em yes,’’ says he, without bat- 
ting a eye, ‘‘and tell ’em to send along two 
thousand smacks for expenses.” 

“Come on,’”’ I growls, ‘‘the joke’s gone 
far enough.” 

“‘Joke?”’ inquires Taylor, giving me the 
eyebrow. 

“You’ve gone batty, ain’t you?’’ I comes 
back. ‘“‘Where you gonna get Travis? 
Who’s gonna answer the telegram them 
Rio sports musta sent to Bogota? You 
know,” I goes on, sarcastic, “it takes two 
managers to make a row.”’ 

““All’s set,’’ smiles Pete. 

‘‘How do you mean?’’ Tasks. ‘‘Me and 
Joe can’t be in both places, at oncet, can 
we?” 

“Seen Mexican Moe Gomez lately?”’ he 
returns, casual. 


I’ve 


KALISPELL, MONTANA. COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE OF THE DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR 
Gunsight Mountain, Glacier National Park, Montana 


“Stick to the subjects,” I bani 
“T couldn’t stick no closer,” sayj 
““Moe’s been in Bogota for threh 
and —— i 


I gasps. 
“With Mike Graney,” contin 


“Moe, like you knows, was bony 
fornia and talks good English, Fy 
“You got me winging,” I admit. 
Travis, is he?” é 
“Forthe present,’’ replies Taylo|« 
“Well,” says I, ‘‘tell me these, \j 
supposed to have had a fight in Be 
Castillo? How’s he explaining tha) 
“He ain’t,” Pete tells me. “Tf 


in Bogota. 
was knocked out.” 

““Where’s that?”’ I inquires, 

“Bolivia,” he answers. 

““Ain’t they a lotta guys-in | 
that knows Travis when they se 
I shoots. 

“They is a few lads in the earj 
hundred miles away from Bogi 
knows Harry Smith, maybe,” ret 
lor, “‘but they ain’t nobody in 
that ever piped Joe.” 

“You sure’s gone to a lotta ti 
remarks. 

. “Genius, my :boy,’’ says E 
capacity for taking great pains.” 

»““All'you gonna get for them jj 
barks, ‘‘is ‘another one. We at 
through with no cuckoo stunt |p 
We can make enough dough playirs 
like we has.” 

““Maybe,”’ admits Taylor, “but 
something artistic about the idea | 
for putting it over. Ringers has] 
before in prize fights but the doul 
act has been waiting for me—P 
rates Taylor.” | 

About that time Joe comes i 


! 


tells him the lay. Travis is willing 
He only asks two questions. 

““Who’s gonna win,’’ he wants| 
“‘and who’m I going to be at Ric’ 
or Castillo?” . 

“We'll figure that out on the bc, 
Taylor, calm. 

““Any more frame-ups in this sl! 
gasps. 
Washington and —— 

“Don’t worry,” 


“T suppose I'm gonna b| 


cuts in "tl 
everything to me and my brains.lt 
through without a hitch.” : 


We never has a chance to find 
woulda. 
mean-looking thick neck. 
to Joe. 

“You Pedro Castillo?’ he snay 

Travis puts on his blank face. ! 
question’s repeated he mumbles ‘i 
nods. 

The big visitor slaps back his @ 
flashes the dick star. 

““Comeon,”’ he growls. ‘‘ You're 

“What for?” asks Taylor. “Wl 

““Colombia,”’ answers the bul 
murder.” 

“‘Murder!’’ yells Joe, forgetting!s 
“Who in hell did I murder?” 

“Joe Travis,’ comes back thi 
“Let’s go.” 

“Me murder Joe Travis?” sh 
kid, throwing all his stuff to tl 
“How could I? I’m Joe Travis 1/5 

“T thought so,”’ grins the broad-3 
I wanted you to make it sured 
They’s arattler in a coupla hours fo 
bo. Let’s make it.” 

I’m too surprised to say anytllf 
Taylor’s head works fast. He % 
mean fist at Joe. 

“You dirty crook,” he yelps. ¥ 
suckers outta us. Pedro Castillo 

“Yeh,” I edges in. “Putting i? 
us, like that.” But the dick ain’ 
right at me just then, and I passes! 
to Travis. 

“How'd you make the rap?” 
who acts kinda relieved. 

“T seen you fight Mason bot 
explains the fly cop. 

‘My style tip you?”’ Travis ina 

“No,” says the detective. “YW 
out on a fadeaway. Tan ain’t a ff 
kid, especially under the armpits 

And that’s all. If you just got 
happy ending I don’t mind slippin/' 
info that Joe beat the case in 08 
the self-defense Bg, but Taylor n/ 


The door opens and in 
He tu 
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Beautiful and Good 


The sweeping acceptance of the Oldsmobile Six Sport Touring can 
be explained in one sentence—we’re giving people high quality, 
physical beauty, six cylinders, real comfort for five, complete 
equipment, and low price. 


This car would have to be priced at more than $1000 but for this 
fact—it is the joint product of Oldsmobile and General Motors. 
Oldsmobile’s immense plants and quarter-century of experience 
plus General Motors’ great purchasing power, big experimental 
laboratories, and its staff of experts establish a manu- 
facturing advantage that is reflected in the price of the Sport 
Touring. No car of like quality has ever sold at a price so low. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Description: Body and Tuarc Steel Wheels in weathered bronze green, gold and black striping. 
Black top and boot standard—drab duck top and boot optional. Brown Spanish upholstery. 
Nickeled radiator, Boyce Motometer, spot light. Nickeled bumpers front and rear. Drum type legal 
head lights, windshield wings, windshield cleaner, rear view mirror, four monogramed Oldsmobile 
step plates, four aluminum guard rails at rear, black enamel trunk mounted on rigid rack, 
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a SIX 


Si ORs 
louring 


at 385 


Touring Car - - $750 
Roadster - - - 750 
Cabs = eae =) a 
Coupe - - - 1035 
Sedan - - - 1095 


The G. M. A.C. extended 
payment plan makes 
buying easy. All prices 
f.o. b. Lansing. Tax and 
Spare tire extra, 


OLDSMOBILE~SIX 


PRODUCT OF -GENERAL MOTORS 
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Watch This 


Column 


Virginia Valli in 
“A Lady of Quality” 


Don’t you think the whole 
world loves a tender love-story— 
a sweet, beautiful romance—a heroine 
who is beautiful and lovable—a hero 
who is handsome, brave and true, 


and keenly enjoys fighting for his 
lady-love? 


VIRGINIA VALLI and EARLE FOXE in 
“A Lady of Quality” 


Well, Universal’s ““A Lady 


of Quality’ is just such a story, 
VIRGINIA VALLI is just such a 
sweetheart and MILTON SILLS is 
just such a lover. The action is laid 
in ‘“‘Merrie Old England” in the days 
of knighthood and romance, and is 
full of wonderful scenes, such as the 
parade of Marlborough’s troops and 
the reception in the great hall of 
Dunstanwolde. 


Haveyouseen “The Hunch- 


back of Notre Dame’’? It is now 
in its twenty-first week at the Astor 
Theatre, Broadway, New York, 
where it has played to more than a 
quarter of a million people. It is be- 
ing shown in all the principal cities 
of the United States. Perhaps it is 
playing in your city right now. Don’t 
fail to see it, and please write me 
your opinion when you have seen it. 


These pictures prove that 
you can’t see all that is best in 
pictures unless you see Universals. 


In the name of Humanity 


I thank sincerely all those 
excellent good-hearted people who 
have answered my appeal for aid for the 
starving people of Germany, and assure 
them that their contributions have been 
forwarded and will be distributed 
where the need is most acute. Have 
you helped? If not, will you send 
me clothes, food, money, anything 
you can spare? Conditions over there 
are pitiable beyond words. Let’s for- 
get the scars of war and show the 
forgiving heart and the helping hand. 


(arl faemmle 


UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City | states of oil. 


| 
| 


| 
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deeply into the life of industry and trans- 
port as now, and the areas in the United 
States seemed more than ample for all hu- 
man and industrial needs. It was only 
through stern necessity, born of the pros- 
pect of a diminishing supply at home and 
the increasing control by aliens abroad, 
that we bestirred ourselves. 

No attempt will be made in this article to 
deal with the efficient American system 
which has distributed our petroleum prod- 
ucts throughout the world. From China to 
Turkey, the native not only uses our kero- 
sene but finds the containers a first aid to 
his daily existence. In China, for example, 
there are exactly 250 different uses for 
empty Standard Oil tins. What concerns us 


| here is production as it enters into the prob- 


lem of future supply, and therefore consti- 
tutes the objective in the international 
struggle for oil. 

The American soldier who went overseas 
to fight got plenty of action and plenty of 
glory. The pioneers of American petro- 
leum production abroad are invested with 
the glamour of great adventure which is 
unheralded and unsung. They have pene- 
trated the jungles and crossed the mountains 
of South America, trailed in the wake of the 
crusaders in the Holy Land, and ranged the 
shores of the Caribbean. Remote domains 
like Saghalin, off the Siberian mainland, 
have come into their ken. During the World 
War one of the most dauntless of these Ar- 
gonauts shepherded his countrymen out of 
Rumania in the face of the advancing Ger- 
man hordes. 

In exploring new worlds the Yankee pe- 


| troleum expert did more than dramatize 


the desire for fresh fields. Ninety-five per 
cent of what might be called the technic of 
the industry today is American in origin 
and development. The American oil driller 
is a distinct type. You can spot him any- 
where, whether he is knee-deep in Galician 
mud or emerging from the mist of the Slavic 
steppes. He has set up a little Texas, Okla- 
homa or California wherever he has gone, 
no matter how remote. His courage and 
character have been a credit to his country. 


A Picturesque Oil Man 


The American offensive for oil outside of 
the United States began in Mexico, and it is 


| here that we will begin the narrative. Most 


people know that Edward L. Doheny blazed 
the way for his compatriots there, but not 
all are aware of the circumstances in which 
he began. 

Doheny is one of the really picturesque 


| figures in petroleum. Born in Wisconsin of 
| poor South-of-Ireland. parentage, the story 


of his rise to wealth ranks with that of 
D’Arcy, the patron saint of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, and of Deterding, 
the master of Royal Dutch. 

For nearly 
fifty years he 
was a prospec- 
tor, beginning 
his quest for 
gold, silver and 
copper, and 
ending with the 
fluid in which 
he amassed a 
great fortune. 
He had discov- 
ered oil at Los 
Angeles and 
elsewhere in 
California in 
the early ’90’s 
and was a mil- 
lionaire when 
he invaded 
Mexico. Curi- 
ously enough, 
he had prospec- 
ted for gold in 
Mexico in the 
’70’s. He was 
a mule driver 
for the Geolog- 
ical Survey in 
the boundary 
line between 
Arizona and 
New Mexico 
when he first 
went into the 
country that 
he was to an- 
nex to the 
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It was in 1900 that the invasion of Mex- 
ico began. Several years prior to this time 
Doheny—always a bull on oil—had caused 
a locomotive on the Santa Fe Railroad to 
be converted into an oil burner, the first of 
its kind. It was used for demonstration 
purposes in a Los Angeles switch yard. 
A. A. Robinson, then president of the Mex- 
ican Central Railroad, became interested in 
oil for fuel and suggested to Doheny that he 
open up a field in Mexico, guaranteeing a 
contract with the Mexican Central for part 
of the product. 

Doheny availed himself of Robinson’s in- 
vitation and started his investigation in 
territory not far from Tampico, where there 
were considerable seepages. The railroad 
gave him every facility. Thusit came about 
that the American was able to prospect in 
a special train, which had never been done 
before. Doheny and his staff would ride for 
a few miles, stop the train and go into the 
field. It was prospecting de luxe, as it were, 
and it yielded a de luxe find. As a result 
Doheny acquired a tract of 250,000 acres— 
it has been greatly enlarged since—and 
brought in a well, the pioneer of the present 
Mexican production that in 1922 yielded 
185,057,000 barrels, which has made Mex- 
ico the second-largest producing country. 


Paving Work in Mexico 


When he offered the first oil to the Mex- 
ican Central Railroad he was instructed by 
a new chairman of the board of directors 
that the fuel contract had been abrogated. 
Doheny was up against it for a market, be- 
cause the Texas field was overproducing. 
Instead of bringing suit against the railroad 
he continued his oil development, including 
the construction of a refinery at Ebano. In 
order to earn his overhead he organized 
a paving company in the City of Mexico. 
He had oil, which means. that he also had 
asphalt. Let me give the aftermath in 
Doheny’s own words: 

“As a result of the organization of the 
paving company we finally paved about 50 
per cent of that part of the City of Mexico 
that is now paved, and also did all the 
paving done in the cities of Guadalajara, 
Morelia, Tampico, Durarigo, Puebla and 
Chihuahua. Thus failure to have a railway 
contract with the Mexican Central Railroad 
gave Mexico the best pavement on terms 
probably cheaper than any other country. 
These cities soon ranked among the best 
paved in the world. When payment for this 
work became due the engineer of the City 
of Mexico, for example, examined the work, 
and if it was good provided a certificate 
which was our voucher. The work had to 
be as good at the end of ten years as when 
it was accepted. It is almost needless to say 
that all our paving work was done under 
the Diaz administration.” 


A Group of Oil Wells at Negritos, Peru 


From the start President Dia; 
staunch friend and ally of Dohen; 
he aided Lord Cowdray, the seco) 
ploiter of Mexican oil lands. Th 
of oil men in Mexico began with +s 
fall of this dictator, who, though; 
rule, had a big economic vision , 
guarded business interests. { 

The endless chain of complic; 
Mexico which caused us to inter) 
armed force at Vera Cruz, and yj, 
practically paralyzed economic 
by aliens, has all grown out of f c 
the Mexican Government to prote { 
capital and those who work in they 
of capital. Oil expansion is bee) 
creasingly more difficult because 
factors, one of them being a so-: 
tionalization scheme which has 
put into effect, and which, as is t |, 
Rumania, makes the governmer 
biter and the owner of mineral Hi 

In a subsequent series of ar) 
whole Mexican economic situatio§ 
ing oil and other large American} 
in the light of recognition and a 
will be explained. Hence we will } 
up here the extent and scope of 
oil in Mexico as it fits into our lat 
offensive fora new supply. 

The Doheny interests in Mexic 
largest single holdings—that is 
appraise the Cowdray and Roy 
properties separately. The Br 
Dutch are now under Dutch o 
but retain independent orga: 
Doheny produces nearly 40 per a 
total Mexican output. He cont 
than 1,500,000 acres, with all 
equipment, including a railway 
fleet, and a school for the native el 


E. J. Sadler’s Care| 


The second-largest American ij 
Mexico is that of the Standard | 
pany of New Jersey. With this 
tion we not only arrive at the ag 
has planted the American derricln 
varied and distant parts of the g 
any other but also encounter E. § 
whose adventures in oil are not 4 
in variety or drama by any Ameri) 
in the industry either at home oil 
Since the record of the Standari 
Jersey is a considerable portion ofie 
of our petroleum campaign in otr 
tries, and furthermore since Sie 
been a dominant factor in some oh 
is worth while to get his history irf 

Sadler was graduated from tl 
Academy at Annapolis in 1898 iii 


He was one of her officers when 
her gallant dash around the Ho} 
rescue of Sampson and Schley at 
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This One Thing Only 


EE the True Blue Oakland before you 
choose your car. ‘This one thing only 1s 
all we ask. 


Next to a home, an automobile is the average 
family’s greatest single expenditure. Upon the 
wisdom of your choice depend your comfort, 
satisfaction and safety —day in and day out. 


Surely your consideration of motor cars must 
therefore include a careful examination of 
every automobile that can possibly give you 
greater satisfaction for your money. 


An advertisement can list specifications and 
describe features. But only when you examine 
these features and test them in actual driving 
can you know truly what they mean to you 
as a motorist. 


This is why we ask this one thing only. See 
the True Blue Oakland before you make your 
selection. Examineit. Rideinit. Drive it. 


Only when you do, will you appreciate why 
the True Blue Oakland is the most advanced 
car 1n its class. 


—most advanced because no limitation was 
placed upon Oakland engineers other than 
that they design a powerful, smooth-running, 


balanced light six of extreme endurance. 


— most advanced because every unit works in 


complete correlation with every other unit. 


—moost advanced because the car contains 
every tried and proved feature that the latest 
developments in automotive engineering 
make possible. 


To create such a car, Oakland engineers, in 
cooperation with General Motors experts, 
worked for two years. Not one, but several 
models were built. 


The car was tried out for months under every 
driving condition. When announced, it was 
an automobile of known quality. 


Included in its construction are more im- 
provements than in any other car in its class. 


Name them over, and you will not find one 
missing: Brand new engine with automatic 
spark advance, four-wheel brakes, permanent 
top, centralized controls on steering wheel, 
special Oakland permanent satin-wax finish, 
disc wheels, etc. 


And the price—only an enlargement of 
factory facilities and specially designed and 
exclusive Oakland machinery makes possible 
the value Oakland offers. 


HESE are the facts. You can easily 
prove them for yourself. ‘he power, 
endurance, smoothness, economy, and safety 
of the Oakland Six have been demonstrated 
to motorists, 1n every state of the Union, by 
Oakland’s six famous True Blue ‘Travelers. 


Their records have been duplicated by thou- 
sands of True Blue Oaklands now in service, 
some with mileage records up into five figures. 


That is why we emphasize this one thing 
only. See the True Blue Oakland. Examineit. 
Rideinit. Driveit. That tells the whole story. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


True Blue 


Touring. Car 
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at factory 
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Tm froze 


What would you do for him? 


é "BLEAY 


Poor Kid! His fingers are frost-bitten—he 
can hardly move them. 


His face and hands are badly chapped. 

His toes are also nipped. 

What should be done—at once? 

There’s 


to relieve 


“Unguentine — guick”” of course. 

nothing like this ‘friend in need”’ 

pain and quickly heal. 

So many things happen to the skin— 
Children’s skin particularly 


nditions like frost-bite, chilblains, chap- | 
Conditions like frost-bite, chilb] hap 
ping, cold sores—accidents like cuts, burns, | 


bruises, scratches. But with each of these the 
skin damage and its danger are much alike. 
The protection of the skin is broken down at 
these points. 
enter, causing infection. Pain and discomfort 
are always present. 

What a relief it is to know just what to do 
for these many accidents or irritations that 
are bound to happen, to the children’s skin 
or your own. If you know Unguentine, you 
do know just w hat to do. 


Because—Unguentine stopspain with grate- 
fulpromptness. Unguentine kills allgermsw ith- 
in a few moments, preventing minor troubles 
from becoming serious. Unguentine stimulates 
rapid growth of healthy cells. Unguentine heals 
from the bottom upwards, seldom leavingscars. 


Tested and successfully used in hospitals and by physi- | 


cians for many yéars, today in millions of homes it is 
regarded as a real “‘friend in need.” 

Unguentine should be in your medicine chest, too. 
Get it at your druggist’s. He knows what Unguen- 
tine will do. Price soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Laboratories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


—a trusted name 


on pharmaceutical preparations 
° 


Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


| THE-NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Norwicu, NY. | 
3 Enclosed find 8c for trial tube of Unguentine and booklet | 
“What to Do” (for little ailments and real | 
emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. s2 | 
| 
; Name ee Fy | 
' 
| ' Address 
H | 


City and State 
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the Standard of New Jersey, that Sadler 
first came to know the hazards and hard- 
ships of the oil game. The Tampico area, 
which is one of the largest producing fields, 
was wild and infested with bandits. Sadler 
literally had to fight both the country and 
the people. He was captured several times 
by guerrillas. 

Upon one occasion he was taken prisoner 


! while carrying a pay roll in gold. He had 


only $6000. His captors believed that he 
had $60,000 and they tortured him for sey- 
eral hours. He was then sentenced to 
death, and with bayonets pointed at his back 
was driven through the jungle to the place 
of execution. While resisting, his -left 
wrist was broken and his right sprained. 
Eventually he escaped under cover of night, 


| fell into a canal and was fished out more 


dead than alive. Incidents like these were 


| his lot for more than a year, and until some 
| degree of order and protection was estab- 


| provements, as 
_ it were, that go 
with it. 


and accord. 


| South America 
| you find that 


| they are hot- 


| lished in the area. 


Largely through Sadler’s pluck and per- 
severance the Standard was able to intrench 


| itself in Mexico and develop its properties 


to the point where they have a production 
of 150,000 barrels a day. Mexico, however, 
was only the prelude to the Sadler exploits 
overseas, as you shall presently see. 

The third largest American interest in 
Mexico is that of the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation, while the fourth is the 
Gulf, which is controlled by the Mellon 
family; which includes the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Another group was 
originally led by John Hays Hammond, 
who has been conspicuous in the exploitation 
of other natural resources of the republic. 
To outline the remaining American proper- 
ties: would be to print a mere catalog: of 


names of no particular national or inter- 


national significance. As in the United 
States, the Mexican oil industry has not 
been without its wildeatters, and millions of 
dollars have been dropped into dry holes. 


In the Trouble Belt 


The point to be emphasized in relation to 
Mexico is that, figuratively, it is an impor- 
tant clause in the insurance policy that the 
American oil industry has taken out against 
the possible exhaustion of its supply. There 
is a wide divergence of opinion about the 
future of Mexican oil. It is not likely, 
however, that Mexico will soon lose her 
place as the second largest producing area. 


| Her closest rival is Russia, which in its most 
A | expansive day produced only 72,801,110 
Dangerous germs are free to | 


barrels a year. At the moment the principal 
menace is not in the ground, but above it, in 
the shape of drastic legislation and costly 
impositions which may make production 
too irksome and expensive. The latest rev- 
olution, which began in December, is only 
one of many handicaps. In any event, 
Americans are controlling factors in the 
field. 

To continue the American foreign oil 
offensive logically is to’ carry on straight 
down towards South America. We are in 
the trouble belt and we might as well re- 
main there for the time being. I say 
“‘trouble,’’ because foreign economic pene- 
tration in practically all the Latin-American 
countries is often at the mercy of unsound 
legislation. The difficulties of the American 
oil men in Mexico are on a par with the 
troubles of the 
alien producers 
in countries 
like Venezuela 
and the Argen- 
tine. 

When you 
analyze what 
has happened 
to American oil 
pioneers in 


most of the 
countries have 
followed a sim- 
ple but effec- 
tive formula. 
At the start 


foot for foreign 
capital and all 
the modern im- 


“Pan- 
America”’ is a 
glittering 
dream of amity 
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No promise is too rosy to be held out. Once 
a company establishes a costly series of 
plants, and is ready to market its prod- 
uct, the adverse laws begin to rain thick 
and fast. Royalties are suddenly increased 
and measures imposed that eat up profits 
and frequently lead to bankruptcy or retire- 
ment. 

To resume our journey: In Panama the 
American oil development is by the Sin- 
clair, Mellon and Standard interests, while 
in Costa Rica the Sinclair people are alone. 
In both these countries the effort so far is 
confined to prospecting. It is when you 
reach Venezuela that you get into the first 
big oil-producing belt with Americans in 
the distinct minority. It is not their fault, 
however, as I shall now reveal. 

What is known as the Maracaibo Basin 
of Venezuela—the district around Lake 
Maracaibo—is one of the richest petroleum 
domains of all South America, and it is no 
less rich in romance. The Caribbean Sea, 
which lies to the north, just beyond the 
Gulf of Venezuela, was the stamping ground 
of that band of buccaneers dear to every 
American boy’s heart. Here flourished 
Morgan, Kidd and Hawkins, with their 
fascinating associations with buried treas- 
ure and the hard-fought Spanish Main. 


South American Oil 


As far back as 1910, American oil men, 
and particularly large asphalt companies, 


began to see the possibilities of production — 


in the» Venezuelan field.and secured the 
most important concessions there. With 


the election of Woodrow» Wilson as Presi-- 


dent in 1912, and the installation of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State, 
their anxieties began. Although Wilson had 
been elected on a platform guaranteeing 
protection to American interests abroad, 
Bryan got cold feet in translating this pro- 
tection into actuality. 

There is no need of going into the episode 
of so-called dollar diplomacy. Sufficient to 
say that the State Department served no- 
tice on all American nationals in alien 
countries that they had to go on their own. 
In a country like Venezuela the American 
oil man, for example, required the authority 
of his Government behind him. Since this 
was not forthcoming, the American in- 
terests in many valuable oil properties 
passed into the hands of the British and the 
Dutch. Today you find the Royal Dutch 
more strongly installed than any other com- 
pany, with the Anglo-Persian and the 
British-controlled oil fields second. 

Despite the handicap of a lax steward- 
ship of interests by Washington, Amer- 
icans, headed by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, have reéntered this field and 
begun to produce. Other American com- 
panies and syndicates, including the Mel- 
lons, have also gone in. Thanks to this 
combined initiative, the overseas American 
oil production will soon be considerably in- 
creased by the Venezuelan contribution. 

In Colombia we are in the lead. Once 
more you have the Standard of New Jersey 
conspicuous as a pathfinder in the face of 


costly and irritating legislation and also ex- 


cessive royalties. It is the usual South 
American restrictive game all over again. 
At one time it looked as if Colombia would 
be the main American area in all South 
America. In 1919 there was a big rush and 


Natives Hauling American Material and Machinery for the Angola Oil Fields, West Africa 
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forty-nine American compan 
cessions. Now nearly all. hay 

In the Argentine you have 
of New Jersey flag unfurled 
pecting campaign that extend 
as Patagonia. This huge coun 
becoming a heavy consumer f 
products and has a growing pj 
Oil was discovered accidentally | 
there are four extensive fields 
esting feature is that the Germa 
ing Hugo Stinnes and the Deuts 
are active in exploitation. 

The Argentine Government 0 
subsoil rights, and many diffi 
countered by alien companies in 
areasonable profit out of them 
Persian Oil Company, for ex 
about to quit the country 
dropped something like £1,0 
strongest foreign company, 2 
Royal Dutch, which operates 
oil concession that has so far res 
roads of the government. — 

The Yankee stronghold in So 
ica is Peru, where the Stan 
Jersey is getting a producti 
thousand barrels a day. Pe 
the eighth country in volume 
tion, with an annual output 
5,000,000 barrels. The Britis 
ever, the strongest hold on « 
Here, as elsewhere, government 
is interfering with legitimate 
Among other amiable signs o 
truistic interest is a 10 per ce 
which has lately been clappe 
troleum and petroleum produ 
out the South American oil 
Americans is to indicate that 
Ecuador the Standard of N 
alonein the field. No produce 
has been secured, although i 
of experts there are rich po si 
these two countries. 

Let us now turn from Latin 
see what the American oil p 
done to increase his supply in 
initial production, and it 
largest, is in Rumania. Afte: 
country has the most extensive | 
deposits on the Continent. T 
of the prizes in the World V 
fought over by the conten 
Here, as in South America, 
man, no matter what flag h 
against the combination of 
cupidity and eccentricity of 


Oil Instead of Ca I 


Clearly to understand the per} 
the Rumanian oil situation 
know something about natio 
istics. The big fact is that th 
are Orientals without knowin 
they do not acknowledge it. 
are evasive and, like the Tu 
the other fellow’s discords an 
the Rumanian Government. 
negotiation that it wants to si 
enacts a law legalizing the chang 
and what is often something n 

Oil for years has been a so 
legal tender. When Rumania 
from England, France or Holla 
dles petroleum for it. A story¥ 
Rumanian jugglery with oil: — 

The government bought $i 
worth of locomotives from 
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Can You Afford to Overlook These Proofs 


of Packard Leadership? 


Packard’s extraordinary beauty 
and brilliance you can see at a 
glance. 


Packard prestige, and the dis- 
tinction attaching to Packard 
ownership, you already know. 


The wonderful riding comfort, 
the wealth of power, the ease of 
handling, will be apparent in a 
demonstrating ride ina Single-Six. 


Fortunately, also, a widespread 
personal experience with Packard 
is available to guide you in select- 
ing your next car wisely. 


- From Packard owners you can 


learn why the Single-Six is good 
for many years of satisfaction. 


Their records of operating costs 
will also show 16 to 20 miles per 
gallon of gas, and 15,000 to 20,000 


miles from a set of tires. 


You will find them proud in the 
possession of cars which seldom 
need service, and happy in their 
experience with Packard standard- 
ized service when mechanical 
attention is required. 


The satisfaction of thousands of 
Packard owners explains why the 
Single-Six is the pre-eminently 
outstanding quality six today. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 


PACKARD 
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50c 


Pat. June 13, 1922. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


forDress Wear 


ALD TIED FOR YOU 


LIP into your tuxedo, or full 
dress outfit—select one of 

the season’s popular wing col- 
lars—then a Spur Tie dress bow, 
jaunty, neat, correct. Your mir- 
ror will tell you you’re starting 
the evening right! 
Everyone will think you’ve tied it 
yourself—and compliment you. Not 
too perfect—just right. An exclusive 
patented Spur Tie feature gives it 
distinction—and makes it hold its 
shape—till the last long danée. Will 
not curl, roll or wrinkle. 
The Dress Bow is just one of a large Spur Tie 
family. Stylish bows for business wear—sport 
wear— ‘any wear.”’ 

Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. 

Others imitate but do not equal. The Spur 

Bow has exclusive features. Insist on the 

genuine. The name ‘‘Spur’’ is pan 

stamped on every tie. If your dealer will 

not supply you, send $1.00 for two; 5oc for 


one. If you wish one to wear w ith wing 
collar, specify. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER 


Boston, Mass. 
On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for 
Style 
Book 


2 x 
BULL-DOG 
SUSPENDERS & GARTERS 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR 365 DAYS 
Ask for them by name. Bull-Dog is your pass- 
word to better garter and suspender service. 
BULL-DOG BELTS—for style and quality 
can’t betbeat. VESTOFF SUSPENDERS— 

worn out of sight—’neath the shirt. 
At Your Dealer’s—Just Say “BULL-DOG” 
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debt that aggregated twenty times this sum 
at par. Moreover, the American company 


| found itself literally loaded up with oil, with 


no machinery for its sale or distribution. 
This illustrates only one phase of the un- 
certainty of the Rumanian oil market. The 


_ government not only fixes prices but estab- 


lishes one set of prices for oil sold at home 


' and another for oil that goes abroad. The 


internal price is usually one-eighth the ex- 
port price. There is a reason. The govern- 
ment obtains the oil that it uses in its 
financial transactions at the internal rate 
and pays its debts with it at the export scale. 
At one time the American oil company in 
Rumania was forced to accept three cents 
a gallon for gasoline within the confines of 
the country, when it could have shipped it 
outside and obtained twenty-six cents. 
When I was investigating the oil situa- 
tion in Rumania last summer the govern- 
ment was a sort of family affair conducted 
at the pleasure of the Bratiano brothers, 
who were frank about their operations. 
Jon was Premier and Vintella was Minister 
of Finanee. One proposed and the other 


| disposed. This teamwork ran the country. 


The Moreni Field 


L asked a well-known Rumanian how and 


§ why the people stood for the Bratiano 


syndicate. He shrugged his shoulders and 
replied, ‘‘We take the Bratianos like the 
weather. We grumble, but we cannot do 
anything about it.”’ 

Just before my arrival from Turkey, the 
Bratianos had put through a nationaliza- 
tion scheme for oil which made the subsoil 
the property of the government. It could 
not interfere, of course, with leases already 
in operation, but it put a serious obstacle in 
the way of legitimate expansion. When I 
say that there are 104 oil companies in 
Rumania you get some idea of the extent of 
the industry and the trouble ahead. In 
addition to nationalization, the government 
began to restrict exports until an almost 
top-heavy home quota was filled. The home 
quota was made excessive not because oil 
is the principal railroad and industrial fuel 
but because it gave the government more 
oil to manipulate. 

With this bird’s-eye view we can now 
find out what America has done, and also 
how she has been done, in Rumania. It was 
in 1903 that the old Standard Oil Company 
acquired leases and put down some wells 
in what is known as the Moreni field. Even 
at that early day progress was impeded by 
official obstructions. In 1910—the year be- 
fore the government dissolved the old 
trust—the company was on the point of re- 
tiring when it reconsidered withdrawal at 
the instigation of Walter C. Teagle, then 
principal European representative and now 
president of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

With dissolution, the Rumanian com- 
pany—it is called the Romana Americana 
Societate de Petrol—came under the wing 


| of the Standard of New Jersey, which 


| launched an active campaign of expansion. 


Wells were drilled in the Baicoui and Bush- 
tenari fields. A huge refinery was built at 
Ploesti, about sixty kilometers from Bukha- 


| rest, and the plant harnessed to the oil 
' fields by pipe lines. 


| panies in Ruma- 
| nia—and they 


| Astra Romana, 


| was German 


Much of this expansion was under the 
direction of E. J. Sadler, who, having in- 
stalled the Stand- 
ard in Mexico, 
had taken charge 
in Rumania. 

Adventure 
seemed to have 
marked this oilman 
for its own, for 
with the advent of 
the World War he 
once more became 
the central figure 
in a moving 
drama. 

At the outbreak 
of hostilities in 
1914 the -three 
leading oil com- 


retain their au- 
_ thority—were the 


which is the Royal 
Dutch; the Steaua 
Romana, which 


owned, with the 
Deutsche Bank as 
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the chief stockholder; and the Romana 
Americana. Rumania did not enter the 
struggle until August, 1916. This meant 
that the Steaua Romana kept on producing 
until that time. The American company 
made large contracts with the German Gov- 
ernment, which was regarded as was any 
customer. With Rumania in the war, the 
whole situation changed. The Steaua Ro- 
mana was sequestered and the Germans 
eliminated as factors in production. 

When General Mackensen, fresh from his 
triumphs in Poland and Serbia, was placed 
in command of the German forces for the 
thrust into Rumania in the autumn of 1916, 
the Allies began to get concerned about the 
oil fields. They realized that if the Germans 
conquered Rumania, as seemed likely, an 
immense store of one of the essentials to the 
conduct of war would fall into their hands. 
It had become a war of machinery, and 
gasoline stoked these machines. The Allies 
therefore set about devising some plan to 
confound the Germans. The result was the 
devastation of the Rumanian oil fields, the 
one premeditated piece of destruction car- 
ried out by the Allies in the whole course of 
the conflict. The way of it was this: 

Upon the suggestion of Lloyd George, 
who was the dominating figure in the Allied 
War Council, Maj. John Norton-Griffiths— 
he is now Sir John—was sent to Rumania 
with full powers to put-the oil fields out of 
commission. He was an engineer by pro- 
fession and had served as sapper in the Boer 
War. He had easy sailing with the German 
and Dutch.companies, but when it came to 
the American properties it was a different 
story. We were still a neutral nation and 
Sadler entered a vigorous protest. By that 
time the German armies were in Rumania, 
and Bukharest was being bombed every 
night. Practically all Sadler’s negotia- 
tions with Griffiths—the head offices of the 
American concern are in Bukharest—were 
between midnight and dawn, in the dark, 
and when the German strafing had tem- 
porarily stopped. 

The upshot of the matter was that upon 
Griffiths’ written guaranty that the Allies 
would reimburse the Romana Americana 
for all losses incurred, their wells were 
plugged up with scrap iron, their tank farms 
dismantled and the machinery in the re- 
finery at Ploesti destroyed. What was once 
a prosperous industrial community looked 
almost overnight like a town. in Northern 
France after continuous bombardment. 


Sadler’s Trying Task 


Sadler now faced the problem of getting 
his staff and their families out of Rumania. 
It was a task that bristled with dangers and 
difficulties and would have discouraged a 
man less courageous and venturesome. 
Egress from the south and west was out of 
the question for the reason that Bulgaria 
was a belligerent and the enemy was in 
Serbia. The only way to safety and Amer- 
ica lay to the north through Russia. Even 
that route was hazardous and uncertain, be- 
cause the Germans were drawing closer and 
closer, and the proposed journey lay 
through a land in the turmoil of war and 
where transport was at a premium. 

Because of interruptions due to the war, 
the American force had been considerably 
reduced. In spite of the numerous and in- 
termittent withdrawals during. the preced- 
ing six months, Sadler was responsible for 

* 


An American Oil«Prospecting Party in Saghalin, an Istand Off Siberia 


_ tracks. 
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eighty-five persons, including we, 
children, and at least one child ak} 
born, when he set out on a Journ) 
one of the hitherto unwritten littl), 
the war. 

In, the preliminaries Sadler disy, 
usual resource. First of all, he hah 
made an American vice consul byt 
ican minister at Bukharest. Thi), 
him to give visas at will, and it algc 
him with a near-diplomatic statusy 
got a strong letter from the Rusiy 
ister at Bukharest. He had ample 
money. All this was comparatiy, 
The big nut—transportation—no} 
be cracked. 

The Americans had been mol, 
Ploesti. The only railroad line 
a single track to Jassy, where the’ 
junction with the Russian railway, 
to Petrograd. This line had been 5 
the Rumanian Government, but | 
increasing advance of the Germa | 
was exceedingly uncertain. 


Al Man of Resource ‘ 


Sadler found out that the Rumary 
ernment was about to run a bullion 
Jassy. Previously all the Ruman; 
had been shipped to Petrograd, bi; 
siderable amount of silver, 8 
archives and art treasures remain! 
removed and they were to go on t]. 
It was the one and only chance ar} 
termined to take advantage of 
costs. f 

The bullion train was to i 


= 


to the rear. Before starting Saalel 
speech to his crowd. To nea 
substance: 


and your dislikes for each other 
are going to live in pretty close an 
fortable quarters for a good 
must understand that from th 
everybody is equal and must take} 
of the hardships. _ I am in charge 
word goes. If any one of you can 
scribe to this creed you have ampk 
remain behind and take your char 
Needless to say everybody 
was on December third that t 
of all journeys to New York 
Russia began. Bitter winter he 
and Northern Europe in its 
There was no heat in the ca 
tically all the food consum 
prepared in transit. Travel bee: 
joke, because only six kilom 
covered the first day. Everybo 
but there was not a word of co 
It took nearly two weeks to. 
Here the freight cars were abé 
cause they were built for né 
Sadler practically be 
third-class Russian coaches, 
standard gauge. The second lar 
through Russia to Petrograd 
Every day bristled with anxi 
military trains were running, | 
had to coerce or coddle the auth 
carry his ears. Another difficult 
though a dozen different langua 
ing Japanese, were spoken by 


ried a Pul 
order to 
expectant 
to a Pet 
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Dopsee BROTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


Probably no closed car has ever been 
received with equal enthusiasm the 
nation over. 


This is unquestionably due to the fact 
that in spite of its acknowledged beauty, 
and exceptional riding comfort, the 
Type-B Sedan is as sturdy as an open 
car—and costs but little more. 


The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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COPPER STEEL jj 


YDARD BUILDINGS) 


In all sizes, various types and 
any arrangement to meet the 
exact needs of the owner. 
Permanent, sturdy, weather- 
tight buildings, quickly 
erected in any weather. 


ONE Source of Supply 

Truscon Standard Build- 

ings are completely shop 

fabricated. One shipment cov- 
ers your entire building. 


ONE Purchase Order 
You do not have innumer- 
able bills and orders to 
handle. No divided respon- 
sibility in delivery. ~ 


ONE Price Complete 
You know the exact cost of 
your building in advance. 
No extras. The utmost value 
for your building dollar. 


ONE Profit 
You deal direct with one ||| 
company having a complete 
manufacturing plant and its 
own branches. 


ONE Complete Service 
Our experienced organiza- 
tion gives valuableassistance 
in planning your building. 


ONE Inquiry Brings Data 
Return coupon or write for |!) 
complete information and |, 
catalog. Doit now before the 
Spring building rush. 


mem’ OHIO" U.S.A, I 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see phone books of principal cities, 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 
Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 
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hospital in time, and he succeeded. When 
he discovered the hotel situation he deter- 
mined to move his people out of Petrograd 
without delay. At the American Embassy 
he was told that it would take two weeks to 
get the visas for the party. His answer was, 
“T am going to get them out in twelve 
hours.” ; 

With his letter from the Russian minister 
to Rumania, backed up by an embassy 
representation, he persuaded the Russian 
police to keep their passport office open all 
night. It was necessary for each member of 
the party to be photographed according to 
the Russian regulations. He therefore 
hired three photographers. On the arrival 
of his pilgrims he at once shepherded them 
at the Ministry of Police for the ordeal. 
Meanwhile he had arranged for a fresh 
supply of clothing for everybody. 

In exactly twelve hours after they landed 
at Petrograd the oil refugees were on their 
way to America by way of Finland and 
Sweden. At Gothenburg passages were 
obtained on a ship for New York and their 
troubles were over. A little thing like a 
German submarine in the North Sea was 
lightly regarded after all that had gone 
before. Six weeks were required for the 
entire trip. The only casualty was the 
death at sea of an old woman who was ill 
when she started. 

I have told the story of this stirring 
journey not only to show how American 
pluck and enterprise can overcome diffi- 
culties in any quarter of the world but to 


| reveal again the romance and the adventure 
| of the Yankee oil man in his work overseas. 


| icana has thirty good wells. 


All the Comforts of Home 


It is typical of the tenacity of the Amer- 
ican oil man that before the Armistice 
was signed— Rumania made a preliminary 
peace with Germany—Sadler and most of 
his comrades of the great journey were back 
on the job. They found a vast mess. With 
their conquest of Rumania, the Germans 
set to work to restore the oil fields. They 
needed gasoline badly, because the only 
other available source of supply was in 
Galicia, which had fallen into their hands. 
When they beat a hasty retreat the pe- 
troleum area once more suffered sabotage. 
The Germans not only burned the Amer- 
ican refinery at Ploesci but carried away 
the bricks. Among the souvenirs left be- 
hind was the dead body of a German sharp- 
shooter which Sadler’s men found on the top 
of a derrick. 

I visited the American section of the 
Rumanian oil fields last summer. After 
nearly two months in Constantinople and 
the wilds of Anatolia, it was like getting 
back to a little section of America again. 
At Ploesci, and in the Baicoui and Moreni 
areas, I met dozens of husky upstanding 
oil drillers from Texas, Oklahoma and 
California—you could never mistake their 
calling, for there is a distinct oil face and 
manner—who had all the comforts of home, 
including THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
and a school for the children presided over 
by a Yankee schoolma’am. Here, as else- 
where throughout the world, THE Post is 
the first and best link with old associations. 

Since the war the American production 
in Rumania has grown to be 5000 barrels a 
day and is the second largest in the country. 
The Astra ranks first. The Romana Amer- 
Altogether 


| 313 have been put down. 


Expansion in a big way depends upon 
just how far governmental regulation will 
go. Under a new law a majority of stock- 
holders, directors and workers in the oil 
industry must be Rumanian. Since the 
country is perilously near financial disin- 
tegration, where will the capital come from? 
A little thing like sound economics, to say 
nothing of uninterrupted production, sel- 
dom enters into the scheme of supervision- 
mad countries. It means, in a word, that 
there can be no real standardization of 
Rumanian oil production until there is an 
embargo on politicians, a European need, 
by the way, not entirely confined to the land 


i | of Carmen Sylva. 


The political conditions that obstruct 
Rumanian oil developments are not a patch 
on the handicaps that beset development 
in Russia. With Russia we arrive at the 
most ‘complicated, perhaps, of all world 
petroleum tangles, and it has a definite 
American end. Americans today are not 
only the sole alien producers in the Baku 
field but should the Slavic production ever 
become anything like normal again, they 


will have a conspicuous part, because the 
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Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has 
acquired a large interest in the Nobel prop- 
erties. If there is any lingering doubt in 
your mind about the economic inadequacy 
of the Soviet system, a brief summary of the 
oil situation will remove it. 

With the overthrow of the Kerensky 
régime late in 1917, the Bolshevists seized 
all national property, including, of course, 
the oil fields, which are the richest in 
Europe. Then began the debauching of the 
area which was little less than criminal. 
Like most socialistic ‘reforms,’ the princi- 
pal sufferers were those at home, because 
Russia consumes more oil than any other 
European country. The firm of Lenine, 
Trotzky & Co., having put humane admin- 
istration out of commission, brought the oil 
industry practically to the same state of 
ruin. In other words, murder as a fine art 
extended to petroleum. 

In June, 1918, the Russian petroleum in- 
dustry was nationalized by a decree of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars. All petro- 
leum properties were declared state prop- 
erty and trade in petroleum and its products 
made a state monopoly. Administration 
of the industry was confided to the Chief 
Naphtha Committee attached to the Fuel 
Department of the Supreme Soviet of 
People’s Economy. Whatever their other 
shortcomings, the Bolshevists are not short 
on titles. 

The government then tried to run the oil 
business, with disastrous results. From an 
annual output of 450,000,000 poods—a 
pood is 36.1 pounds—before the war, the 
production soon shrank to considerably less 
than half. Prior to 1914 there were 4000 
flowing wells. Today there are scarcely 
800. This tells the story of Soviet rule. 

A decree of the All-Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, promulgated in June, 
1922, placed the administration of petro- 
leum stores in the hands of the Chief 
Fuel Administration, which had complete 
charge of the sale of all products and 
stores. Local authorities were not allowed 
to interfere with the storage or disposal of 
petroleum products. If any misguided 
Russian sought to engage in oil merchan- 
dising he was compelled to pay Moscow 50 
per cent of his profits. Here you have an in- 
teresting phase of commercialized altruism. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that 
since many Soviet officials have their price, 
a considerable amount of bootlegging in oil 
began. The unscrupulous official and his no 
less venal comrade got together, extracted 
fuel from national stores and sold it surrep- 
titiously in Germany, Finland or Poland. 


An Oil-Oozing Conference 


As time went on, the powers that be at 
Moscow began to realize that communism 
could not run the oil industry. They made 
efforts to lure foreign companies interested 


in the Russian oil industry into accepting. 


some sort of agreement or concession, or to 
exploit the domain in conjunction with the 
Soviet Government. The usual proposition 
was to divide the profits on a fifty-fifty 
basis, the producer taking all the risks. No 
alien company could do business on this 
basis and the offers were politely but firmly 
turned down. Moreover, there was a little 
string tied to every offer of a concession 
which stipulated that the contract could be 
canceled by Moscow if the country of the 
person entering into the negotiation did not 
recognize the Soviet Government within 
five years. 

The Bolshevists now began to break into 
the various European conferences, espe- 
cially the one held at Genoa in April, 1922. 
This meeting fairly oozed oil. Previously 
Moscow had announced that it would deal 
with any foreign concession hunters at 
Genoa. The result was that scores of fanecy- 
waistcoated lawyers from various parts of 
the United States flocked to the city where 
Columbus was born, eager to make oil 
deals. They buzzed around Tchitcherin 
and Krassin—the leading Russian dele- 
gates—with such a multitude of offers that 
the Bolshevists got an exaggerated idea of 
their importance. 

The Allies had hoped that the reds would 
come to Genoa with some kind of chastened 
spirit. Instead, they got an attack of 
swelled head because of the scramble 
among Americans for oil rights in Russia. 
It all resulted in aimless negotiations, be- 
cause nobody got anything. 

When Russia went red in 1917 there were 
eighteen different foreign groups headed by 
the Royal Dutch-Shell and the Nobel 
Brothers, who owned or operated properties 
at Baku, Grosny and Emba, the three 


largest fields. After the Genoa j; 
got together in Paris—their ny} 
now been increased by the Sta), 
Company of New Jersey, whic} 
quired a portion of the Nobel jj 
and signed an agreement to pres} 
front. They declared that “it , 
missible that any of the interest, 
should prejudice directly or ind, 
isting interests and vested right} 
owners dispossessed by the Sovie? 
ment.”’ 

Last July France closed her fj; 
all Russian commercial agents ar 
the use of French capital in Rj 
terprises because the Soviet Gc; 
entered into a private deal with t! 
Shell interests for the sale of ce 
sian oil properties. The French n; 
that the Dutch-Shell group had | 
pact of Paris. Since they could r 
the Dutch oil men, they took it ¢ 
Russians. Whether the Dutch g 
faith or not, they got the hook 
because Moscow sought to im: 
fifty-fifty terms and in additio; 
compel the Dutch to repurchase 
which they owned prior to 1917. 
that the word “consistency” has¢ 
leted from the Soviet vocabulary. 

When I was in London last 
asked Sir Henri Deterding, he 
Royal Dutch, what he had done 
vast Russian oil properties. He 
his shoulders and replied, “For th; 
we have written them off our boo| 


Payment in Kind | 


As the Russian oil situation n¢ 
there is no private oil property, 
duction and distribution remai 
hands of the government. A cert 
tity of petroleum products refiner 
is exported by the Export Adminis 
the Naphtha Syndicate, which is: 
control of the People’s Commis: 
Foreign Trade. This administr: 
agencies in Berlin and elsewhere 
foreign firms seeking to buy Ri 
must operate through them. 

The tragic consequences of tl 
attempt to run the oil fields are 
forth in the following statement 
me by an observer on the spot. 

“Substitution of payment in 
payment in cash prevails at Baku. 
ernment has proved itself unable 
the most formidable of all proble 
at present disturbs the Russian ( 
try—namely, labor. To check the 
flight of workers from Baku, espe: 
skilled ones, a bonus of 15 per ce 
oil produced has been allocated to 
be distributed by the provincial 
ment in the form of goods. Even 
proved ineffective. Out of a forn 
of 35,000 workmen only 5000 rem: 
Baku field. Misery has gripped t 
ers, transport is disorganized and | 
once one of the great industrial com 
of the world is now in chaos.” | 

The one American organization 
broken into the old’ Russian oil 
actual operation is the Internation! 
dall Corporation. The story of its 
not without interest. In 1921 Ma: 
then general manager of an / 
trade corporation in Constanti 
a trip to the Caucasus to sell 
mobiles. Here he became inte 
Russian oil situation, and af 
negotiation with the Moscow 
secured a contract to drill well 
area on the usual Soviet terms. 


lowed soon after. By the time 
appears Americans will probabh 
ing oil. The Barnsdall deal, ho} 
not involve a concession. It 
pure and simple to produce petro) 
the Soviet Government and it is 
in kind. ; 
The most picturesque American 
tration on Russian soil, and on 
promises larger results, is the deal 
into by the Sinclair Consolidated 
poration for the development of tl 
of Saghalin, which lies off Siberia. 
to conclude the final details of thi 
action that Harry F. Sinclair and 
Senator Fall went to Moscow la 
With the exception of the work 
Standard Oil of New York in Alas 
halin will represent the farthest ! 
the American oil pioneer overseas. 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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fa new Champion spark plug This core is far superior to ordi- 
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us. The get-away is faster. 
; engine performs better in 
e7 way. 


makes possible the semi-petti- 
coat tip of Champion cores. This 
tip becomes so hot in service 
i is because Champion is the that carbon cannot form. Yet it 
tr spark plug and always never causes pre-ignition or mis- 


iers the full spark to the firing because of its high heat 
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{| combustion. 
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Eddie Hearne, speedway champion 
for 1923, says: ‘“‘Champion Spark 
Plugs are the best I ever used.”’ 
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Style 550-D 


Black Calfskin Blucher 
Lace Shoe 


THE 


Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Are you one of the 
men who still believes 
that you must pay 
more than Five Dol- 
lars for really good 
shoes? That’s because 
you have never worn 
Hanover Shoes. Don’t 
take our word. Go 
into any Hanover 
Store and examine 
the shoes for yourself. 
You owe it to your 
sense of value. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible be- 
cause we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores, in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Wear and tear— 
of rough play and winter 
weather require shoes 
that can stand the gaff. 
Hanover Shoes for Boys 
and Little Men are built 
of finest leather— 
staunch, sturdy, well- 
made shoes—$2.50, $3 


and $3.50. 


Style LM-259 
Little Men's Brown 
Russia Blucher 
Lace Shoe 
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Saghalin once held the world’s spotlight. 
Until the Russo-Japanese War it was all 
Russian. At the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference the Japanese got the southern part 
as one of the spoils of war. A wild and 
desolate region, it was originally used by 
the Imperial Russian Government as a 
penal settlement. It is rich in petroleum 
deposits, however, and has long been coveted 
by the Japanese. It was one of the real ob- 


| jectives of the Japanese expedition to 


Siberia which ended so ingloriously. ° 
Before the war Lord Cowdray tried to 
secure the whole of Saghalin for his oil 
empire. One of his American engineers, 
Roderic Crandall, who is now a Sinclair 
expert, spent a year there prospecting and 
making surveys. With the advent of the 
Soviet rule Cowdray abandoned the Sag- 
halin prospect. In those earlier red days 
Saghalin was under the jurisdiction of the 
Far Eastern Republic, whose capital is at 
Chita, and it was with this government that 
the Sinclair people first dealt. Upon the 
incorporation of the Far Eastern Republic 
as one of the United Soviet States, Moscow 
assumed control of all Russian and Siberian 
oil territory. The Sinclair concession for 
Saghalin is on the usual Soviet terms and 
attached to it is a supplemental political 
memorandum providing for cancellation in 


| the event that the United States does not 


recognize the Moscow government within 


| five years. 


| Saghalin. 


15,000 acres of oil land. 


The northern part of Saghalin includes 
At the time I 
write a Sinclair expedition is on the way to 
do further prospecting and make surveys. 
It is expected that production here will 
begin this spring. 


Activities in Angola 


Saghalin seems destined to continue its 
role as political storm center. When the 
Japanese evacuated Siberia they left a con- 
tingent of troops in the northern portion of 
Upon the arrival of the first 
Sinclair prospectors they found these sol- 
diers in control, and they interfered with 


f | operations. When Secretary Hughes made 


| a formal protest to Japan, the Tokio For- 


| Saghalin “‘ 


eign Office declared that her forces were in 
in the interests of peace.”” They 
are still there, and a diplomatic complica- 


| tion may ensue before the American wells 
| can be put down. 


More picturesque than the Saghalin ad- 
venture is the Sinclair penetration in An- 
gola, a Portuguese colony on the west coast 
of Africa. The concession covers 60,000 
square miles, much of it on the coast. It 
was originally a part of the vast grant 
issued by the Belgian and Portuguese 
governments, largely at the instigation of 
the late King Leopold of Belgium, to a 
group of Belgian and American financiers. 
The latter included Thomas F. Ryan, the 
Guggenheims and John Hays Hammond. 
Angola is rich in oil and under American 
exploitation may develop into an exten- 
sive field. Four wells have already been 
drilled. 

That American oil enterprise is searching 
out the remote ends of the earth is shown 


| by the granting of concessions to Yankee 


companies for prospecting and operating in 
Abyssinia and Siam. In Palestine the 
Standard of New Jersey had a concession 


| from the Turkish Government before the 


war, covering a considerable area between 
the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. It 
had built a road south from Jerusalem for 
the transport of its machinery and material 
when Turkey entered the struggle. In the 
turmoil and confusion which have developed 
in that part of the world since the Armi- 
stice, all American operations were sus- 
pended. England now has the mandate for 
Palestine and it may interfere with the 
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Standard plans, especially since the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company has its eye on the 
Holy Land. 

The most significant American partici- 
pation in petroleum production overseas, 
however, is in Mesopotamia, which includes 
the historic Mosul and Bagdad fields. In 
the first article of this series I told the 
whole story of this negotiation. Summed 
up, it means that the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company has offered half its 50 per cent 
interest in the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, which has the right to operate in 
Mesopotamia, to an American group con- 
sisting of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and six so-called independents 
such as the Doheny, Sinclair and Mellon 
interests. This offer was secured only after 
Washington had protested against the ex- 
clusion of America from the project at the 
San Remo Conference. A plan for American 
codperation has been outlined, and when 
the concession is finally ratified by the 
Mesopotamian Government, operations 
will begin. The French and the Dutch are 
also in the Turkish Petroleum Company. 

Outside the United States, Mexico and 
Russia, the largest oil fields in the world are 
in Persia. Here, too, the American oil pene- 
trator is likely to set up shop. 

As I have already pointed out in this 
series, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
through the D’Arcy concession, controls 
the exploitation of all Persia except the five 
northern provinces. Originally a grant for 
the oil rights in these districts was obtained 
by a Georgian named Koshtaria, who sold 
it to the Anglo-Persian people. Persia, fear- 
ing British political as well as economic 
domination of her country, repudiated the 
concession and announced that she wanted 
Americans in the area outside the Anglo- 
Persian domain. Both the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and the Sinclair interests then 
made offers. The Sinclair representative 
has been at Teheran for some months. 

Recently the Persian Government an- 
nounced that it will bestow the concession 
to Americans upon the condition that it can 
secure a $10,000,000 loan through Amer- 
ican banks. This little string is almost as 
onerous as the stipulation in Soviet con- 
tracts which calls for recognition. Mean- 
while the Anglo-Persian has invited the 
Standard to join it for a combined offensive 
to secure the debatable area. Whatever 
happens, it seems more than likely that 
Americans will get some kind of oppor- 
tunity in Persia. The Persian Government 
looks with: favor upon Yankee operations. 
At the present time the financial adviser of 
the Persian Government—he has little 
finance to advise—is Arthur C. Miills- 
paugh, an American who was formerly con- 
nected with the State Department at 
Washington. 


The Standard in Poland 


China has not escaped the American oil 
net abroad. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey spent nearly $5,000,000 on ex- 
ploration work in the provinces of Chih-li, 
Yunnan and Shen-si. Petroleum in consid- 
erable quantities was discovered, but the 
problem of transport—a 1000-mile pipe 
line was one of the necessary details—was 
so forbidding that actual production was 
abandoned for the time being at least. 
When political order is established in the 
Yellow Republic and adequate railroads are 
built, the Standard plans to go into the 
field in a big way. 

To round out the cycle of American pe- 
troleum penetration in alien lands I have 
only to add that the Standard of New Jer- 
sey is breaking into Poland, where the rich 
Galician fields, formerly under the Austrian 
flag, are located. As in Rumania, this area 
was bitterly fought over during the World 
War, and suffered especially during the 


Janu oi 


great Russian retreat in 1915, |, 
made more than one Germ: , 
possible. 

Thus in every part of thy 
American oil man is making his) 
to the end that our industry aut 
can be stoked when the home fi, 
It is a narrative of persisten|s; 
heroic endeavor, for the Yankebg 
pioneer has had to combat Ww, 
circumstance and political intrile 
end he has more than held his 04, 

If this widening oil offensive'g 
our economic well-being, is to 1\y 
largest consummation, it mus} 
whole-hearted coéperation of jg 
ican Government, not only ini 
ment of the open door but in fh. 
of our nationals once they are :, 
reason why the British and the tt 
been able to fasten their grip \ 
petroleum areas is that their fo|m 
are squarely behind them. The}, 
become so keen that nations, ai) 
viduals, are in competition. Her} 
need , of official backing and ; 
ment. The trouble so far has) 
while London and The Haguejy 
oil events and opportunities, "\ 
usually holds post-mortems. — 


Needed Codperativ 


I can best state one of the fif 
needs of American oil pioneerin,) 
quotinga veteran inthe foreign fie, 

“The first step in the standail 
the American oil campaign ove 
clear enunciation and applicath 
doctrine that it is the purpose ani 
of the State Department to safeg'n 
ican enterprise and investme; 
where. The widely disseminated I 
protect our interests it is neces'' 
armed force is merely clever ani 
propaganda of our commercial ¥ 
capitalize the well-known and th 
horrence of the United States tiy 
for their own selfish purposes. ! 
man does not always use fisticts 
tect his rights.” 

A second need is codperation}s 
indiscriminate competition. 
many who believe that a militan'i 
combine for prospecting and f\ 
development work abroad is esst 
exploration is not only expense 
usually a gamble. Such a synd 
explore the field as a group, thi 
the overhead cost. Once oil is pr 
cation is easy. The precedent h 
been pointed in the organizatil 
American group for participatil 
Turkish Petroleum Company co: 
Mesopotamia. 

What was said at the beginng 
series may now be emphasized ét 
clusion. -For more than a decadi 
been pouring out our oil treasu 
benefit of mankind. We pior! 
industry, and at the moment are 
60 per cent of all production, or 5 
the combined output of the ri) 
globe. While we have been prod) 
expenditure of petroleum, oth¢ 
have conserved their own suppl 
sought to exclude us from fields 
had a legitimate right to exploit./ 

Happily we have at last awake 
necessities of the situation. Oup 
are in nearly every foreign field 
are not lacking in courage or capi! 
100 per cent government suppo: 
make ourselves real factors in § 
struggle for the fluid that has no 
come a prize pawn in internatio! 
macy but constitutes the | 
and transport. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last offt 33 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with tl! 
situation. 
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View From Look Off Mountain, Nova Scotia 
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Colleen Moore Again 


\OUR blocks away from fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue lie the 
/ ments of the East Side; Michigan 
Bilevard is within walking distance 
yf hicago’s South Side. New York, 
FT -ago—every where. Big cities and 
tI have one thing in common 
he's a ‘“‘nice section”’ and there’s a 
‘jong side of town.’’ And the bridge 
spans the gap is a bridge of hope, 
nition, envy, longing. Drama is 
he, and comedy, too. 
‘ere is the stuff that goes to make 
= Moore’s new picture, ‘‘ Painted 


ole,’ a delightful blend of drama 

wholesome comedy. The Colleen 
f ‘Flaming Youth’’—sophisticated, 
u2ited with worldly pleasures, seeker 
f ew sensations, gives place to the 
*¢een of ‘‘ Painted People’ —an eager, 
cve, hoydenish tomboy of the back- 
iin the ‘‘wrong side of town.” 

iy what art I wonder can she make 
h metamorphosis so complete? Step- 
i from one réle to another entirely 
i,rent and still living the part! If 
0. ask Colleen (as we did) she’ll 
m tell you that four years of un- 
eing work in smaller rdles before 
c\pting stardom may account for a 
vile lot. 

Painted People,” by the way, marks 
ht debut of Richard Connell as a 
cin writer, for it is his story ‘“‘The 
ymp Angel” from which the pic- 
u is adapted. Clarence Badger di- 
eed and the cast includes Ben Lyon, 
ita OQ. Nilsson, Russell Simpson, 
fy Alden, Mary Carr, June Elvidge, 
‘tlie Murray and Bull Montana. 
Painted People” stores more than 
h\asual amount of entertainment and 
hild win unusual popularity. 


Vited—Galley Slaves 


-ank Lloyd needs a 
ole of hundred. For 
etes in ‘‘The Sea 
lik,” Sabatini’s tale 
f ixteenth century 
‘are. To strain at 
hioar of a Spanish 
alon to the beat of 
m-tom; with the 
Ty cracking over- 
e. and the sun pour- 
down on straining muscles. 


Ap- 
li nts must be husky ‘and used to hard 
(re 


Search for Dirigible 
BRA, ALGERIA: Dec. 28—All 


roduction work has been stopped 
y'dwin Carewe and company filming 
ASon of the Sahara,” to assist the 
rch officials search for the lost dirigi- 
(Dixmude. Cameleers, used as ‘‘ex- 
é” and their trains totalling eight 
ulred camels, are ‘coéperating with 
wiry patrols in scouring the desert 
th of Biskra where the Dixmude re- 
ood December 21. 


“Lilies of the Field”’ 


TERE’S one woman in a hundred, 
hey say, born to the art of wear- 
isclothes well. Let it be written 
4, that Corinne Griffith is among 
u fortunates. In “Lilies of the 
i |,” in which she will appear with 
way Tearle, there’s a display of 
sian finery that will dazzle the eye 
its brilliance. 
hn Francis Dillon, who made 
ming Youth,’ is bringing the 
2 success to ‘the screen with its 
Hing drama intact. 


=) 


‘ * * * * 


rst Nationalhaspurchased ‘Sailors’ 
2s,’ the mysterious Warner Fabian’ s 
t fovel—and certain of success as 
as “Flaming Youth.” 
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tion, develop new 


Caesars Built Sets for “The Eternal City” 


Hall Caine’s Romance splendidly screened in Rome 
by George Fitzmaurice with many stars and Mussolini, 


himself, in cast. 


Richard Bennett 

as the Italian vag- 

abond (in oval) 

and Lionel Barry- 

more, both 

prominent in the 
cast. 


F you're an old 

veteran movie 
fan who has 
watched the development of the 
screen story for the past eight 
years, you may remember the first 
picturization of Sir Hall Caine’s 
s The Eternal City.” lt was a 
great picture in its day—but that 
day is gone. A new era of pic- 
tures is here, and a new “‘Eternal 
City”’ is the proof of it. To make 
the new “Eternal City’’ required the 
kind of generalship that wins battles. 
First Director George Fitzmaurice and 
Producer Samuel Goldwyn (no longer 
connected with Goldwyn Pictures) 
scan the film world for the cast. No 
easy job that—it may take six weeks 
to several months. Finally they 
are selected: Barbara La Marr, Bert 
Lytell, Lionel Barrymore, Richard 
Bennett and Montagu Love. Then to 
London. Sir Hall Caine is consulted 
on the screen adaptation and the story 


Colleen Moore, “The Flaming 
Youth Girl,’’ captivates Ben 
Lyon in “‘Painted People” just 
as effectively as she caught all 
America’s fancy in ‘Flaming 

Youth.” 


Bert Lytell (left) and Barbara 
La aes (right) have leading réles 
“The Eternal City.” 


Below—A scene from the picture’s 
climax, filmed in the old Roman 
Coliseum. 


Love isn’t so blind, after all. 
covers a wonderful resemblance in Ben Lyon’s 
Adam’s apple—wherefore, Ben just naturally has 


is modernized to fit the present polit- 


ical situation in Rome under his 
guidance. 
Now to Rome, where joined by his 


quintet of American stars, Fitzmaurice 
films the stirring story in the ruins of 
the Coliseum, amid the stately pillars 
of the Forum, along the Via Appia, 
in a sleepy Roman garden in the 
shadow of the aqueduct of ancient 
Rome. Five thousand Fascisti fill the 
streets and a company of cavalry 
charge full force—while the camera 


grinds. This for three months and 
then back to New York for more 


studio scenes. Finally the titling and 
final revision, and ‘‘ The Eternal City”’ 
is ready for you—the public. 

Drama it has, and drama doubly in- 
teresting because it is alive with history 
of today. In the same spot where 
Roman orators swayed the wills of the 
people, the Fascisti of today shape the 
destiny of Italy. This is the back- 
ground against which Sir Hall Caine’s 
story moves, 

There has been a halo of. romance 
crowning the Seven Hills since the day 
of the mythical Romulus and Remus. 
I know of no better place for romance 
than the Eternal City—and no better 
romance than‘'The Eternal City.” 


Colleen Moore dis- 


to come through in ‘‘Painted People.” 


heli aiaiad First. National Pictures, 


ye and art of the screen. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
talent 
and elevate the standards 


“Torment’’—The Thriller 


HE crown jewels of Russia! 

Gone; disappeared; smuggled 
somewhere out of the country! 

Opportunity for a thrilling 
adventure story here—and 
Maurice Tourneur was the one 
to seize it. ‘‘ Torment,” his new- 
est production, mingles action 
with mystery. in a fascinating 
story centering about the fa- 
mous jewels. Watch for it— 
your favorites are in the cast: 
Owen Moore, Bessie Love, 
Maude George and Joseph 
Kilgour. 


Old Mind —Young Body 


what you know 
when you were 
how would you 


ih you knew 

now, at thirty, 
a child of eight, 
act? 

If you had the knowledge 
of sixty years and were 
transformed in an instant to 
a woman of thirty, what 
would you do—and think? 

Interesting? Of course! 
If it were not, Gertrude 
Atherton’s ‘‘Black Oxen’ 
would not have been the tre- 
mendous success it is. And on 

the screen, in Frank Lloyd’s pro- 

duction, Corinne Griffith as Ma- 

dame Zattiany and Conway Tearle 

as Lee Clavering make the theme 

pulsate with zestful interest. 
Highlights in the filming of ‘‘ Black 
Oxen”’ are: the manner in which Frank 
Lloyd has screened all the story; 
Corinne Griffith’s unique impersonation 
of Countess Zattiany in both youth and 
age; and popular interest as expressed 
in crowded theatres wherever the pic- 
ture appears. 


Welcome Back! 


ACK from the Northland; back 
from the land of the huskies and 
the deep snows! Re-enter Strong- 
heart, the best known and most be- 


loved dog in all the world. 

Under the egis 
of Laurence Trim- 
ble and Jane Mur- 
fin, Strongheart 
begs to present, 
with a friendly 
bark and a wag of 
the tail, his next 
picture, “The Love 
Master.”’ It’s a dif- 
ferent type of pic- 
ture, we promise 
you—different 
from anything ex- 
cept his previous 
work, ‘‘ The Silent 
Call” and ‘Brawn 
of the North.’’ 
Here we have Strongheart, the shaggy- 
haired, wistful-eyed, alert king of all 
dogdom as the central figure of a 
drama of the North, filmed amid the 
deep snows of the Canadian Rockies. 
The humans give place before him 
and upon his graceful shoulders falls 
the brunt of the acting. And how he 
can act! There’s a light in his eye 
changing with every emotion; there's 
aristocracy in his walk and a sugges- 
tion of the fierce timber wolf in his 
angry bark. You'll find him more lov- 
able than ever in ‘‘The Love Master,’ 
which will be at your theatre within 
a month. 


Strongheart, the 
stalwart police 
dog movie Star. 


George Fitzmaurice has commenced 
production of Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“Cytherea.” — John Lincoln. 
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R patie GARTER 
SE etre 


WIDE-WEB 


Permanent 
Garter Comfort 
O. a man tries Brighton 


Wide-Webs, he is through ex- 
perimenting. He has found what 
he wants—the garter that holds 
his socks taut and trim, yet so 
comfortably that he is entirely 
unconscious of the support. 


It takes more than the wide web 
alone to give Pioneer-Brighton 
its superiority. The “ permanent 
comfort’ reason liesin the famous 
Brighton “‘comfort”’ elastic— 
each rubber strand of which is 
wrapped and re-wrapped with 
soft yarn to guard against the 
deadening action of perspiration 
and thus insure longest service. 


Insist on Pioneer-Brighton Wide- 
Web Garters at the men’s wear 
counter. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
For 46 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders 
Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
50c and up 
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WE 


permitted to sit in some secluded and un- 
interrupted corner and talk to each other 
like human beings. They were obliged to 
move majestically through the drawing- 


rooms, like two goldfish in a bowl. And 


with Miss H, of Albion Place, a whole gen- 
eration surely comes to life and moves ma- 
jestically across the page in all the splendor 
of its suffocating decorum, its impeccable 


deportment, its ponderous domesticity. 
And one word more, which sums it all 


up—‘“‘there were no parvenus there; all were 


of the oldest families in the city.” 


The subject was become of enormous im- 


portance in that season of 1841. The town 
was, it appears, filled with parvenus and 
pretenders to fashion, low persons who had 
sprung up within the century and who per- 
sisted in thrusting their unwelcome pres- 
ence upon the beau monde, not to mention 
the bon ton, of New 
York society, so that 
finally it had become 
imperative to set in 
motion a new move- 
ment in fashionable 
life, and in fact, a “‘re- 
organization of the 
Old Noblesse,’’ no less. 

One seems to hear 
the echo of many a 
smart tilbury and cab- 
riolet clattering over 
the paving stones 
from one splendid 
mansion to another— 
from Waverly Place to 
St. John’s Park, from 
the Battery to East 
Broadway— convey- 
ing velvet-cloaked la- 
dies in feathered 
bonnets to feverish 
coneclaves of highly 
elegant dudgeon; to 
see august assem- 
blages of blue-blooded 
dandies in tightly fit- 
ting checkered un- 
mentionables, expec- 
torating into the brass 
spittoons of the Astor 
House bar and pound- 
ing their tasseled 
canes on the floor in 
gin-flavored outbursts 
of virtuous and re- 
fined, though slightly 
befuddled, indigna- 
tion. 

The desired end was 
finally attained—one 
cannot help reproduc- 
ing much of the actual 
mellifluous wording 
of the contemporary 
account—by one hun- 
dred and fifty young 
men about town—one 
had searcely imagined 
the species to be so 
prolific — ‘‘represent- 
ing the choicest and 
best blood of the city, 
who, animated ostensibly by a desire to 
reciprocate the politeness of many of the 
ladies of the Old Noblesse of whose elegant 
hospitality they had partaken during the 
winter, determined to give a magnificent 
ball at the City Hotel.” 


Priceless Young Prigs 


They met in solemn council, these one 
hundred and fifty young men about town, 
representing the choicest and best blood of 
the city—and, in all likelihood, one of the 
largest collections of priceless young prigs 
ever assembled in one place—and, having 
subscribed each fifty dollars in a nonchalant 
manner, decided to extend invitations to all 
their female acquaintance, comprising, for 
their part, ‘‘all the youth, beauty, wealth 
and talent of the city.’’ And then, in order 
to “give a peculiar kind of éclat to the whole 
concern, invitations were sent to all the sur- 
viving Knickerbockers who formed the 
fashionable society of the city at the begin- 
ning of the century.”’ How peculiar an 
éclat no one today can begin to appreciate. 
One may be sure, however, that the Duchess 
of Broadway was near the top of the list. 

Having done which, they probably re- 
tired to the chaste seclusion of the Union 
Club to exhibit their whiskers and expecto- 
rate, for a change, into the brass spittoons 
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of that elegant institution, confident that 
the world was made safe for aristocracy. At 
all events they had successfully elbowed 
aside the parvenus and pretenders who were 
unable to go back farther than forty or fifty 
years without stumbling for an ancestor 
upon a butcher or a tailor or a cobbler, “‘or 
some other equally respectable mechanic.” 

As for the ball itself, it was, one learns, on 
the most splendid scale imaginable, and 
far surpassed anything of the kind that had 
taken place in New York since the Revolu- 
tion. For three weeks prior to the event all 
of the female acquaintance of the one hun- 
dred and fifty young men about town had 
been busily preparing dresses and decora- 
tions and chandeliers—quantities of chan- 
deliers—and mirrors and tapestries and 
ornaments of every description, with ‘truly 
brilliant’’ results. In fact, ‘‘the blaze of 
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lights was too brilliant for description, and 
their arrangement was the most splendid 
ever seen, the chandeliers, girandoles, .can- 
delabras and bases being of the most 
magnificent character.”’ 

Indeed, this ball seems to have been the 
apotheosis of artificial illumination. Wher- 
ever one ventures one is met by the glare of 
a hundred lights, reflected by a thousand 
crystal pendants. In the ballroom, two 
thousand candles shone on the Duchess of 
Broadway’s gold sprig velvet. In the suite 
of three rooms thrown open for supper, each 
of the thirty tables, furnished in the finest 
style, was provided with amagnificent light- 
shedding vase to supplement the large and 
beautiful chandelier hanging above it. One 
almost expects to find a light in the center 
of one’s plate when one finally becomes suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the glitter to par- 
take of the delicacies and rarities furnished 
by “‘the three states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and a part of 
Great Britain and France,’ and to have 
one’s glass turn into a candlestick when one 
attempts to sample those wines of the very 
first quality which made it possible for “‘this 
part of the ceremony to correspond with 
the elegant tout ensemble.”’ 

The dancing floor, one is told, ‘‘was 
painted with calamine paint in a very pic- 
turesque manner, and enormous mirrors 
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were placed all around the oni 
green and hot houses of Long J 
adjoining counties, and even Phil 
were ransacked—one has a vision 
less young women making off w 
plants torn from the hands 0, 
less horticulturists—‘“‘were rans|ke 
choice plants bearing fruits and jy, 
decorate the ball and supper roon j 
ing beauty and odor to the sean 
these, beautiful lights’’—there is 
ing them—‘‘candelabra and 
were displayed with great skill, 
entrance to the suite of supper '} 
appearance of theentrance to a fay 
and the illusion was rendered « 
nearly perfect by a number of li's 
birds in cages, placed in the trees} 
manner that the cages were not se¢|f} 
the birds were’’—an extremely 4 
arrangem 
which  sijg 
surely, dese) 
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and pretenders was that they ' 
obliged to borrow. i 
One is not to suppose that the }! 
style of reporting social events was) 
to the columns of the penny newspif 
the greedy consumption of the «| 
proletariat. That the general publsi 
have fattened and grown sleek! 
smugly bombastic stuff speaks voll 
the dismal snobbery of the natio! 
and betrays the barbaric crudity ¢ 
ception of elegant manners and it! 
social intercourse; but that a pers! 
such unquestioned taste and re| 
spectability—the style is insidious 
gious—as Mr. Philips Hone, writ) 
own personal diary for his own per! 
lectation, should have underta! 
flights of superlative verbiage wht’ 
hibits is sufficient indication that 3 
extravagant indelicacy and unso} 
tion were prevalent and accepte 
classes of the community—to say! 
of the richest and purest circles of) 
Returning, for instance, from 
voort’s faney-dress ball, that gre 
which had occupied the minds of tl? 
of all stations, ranks and employ' 
the words are Mr. Hone’s—he remés 
the mansion of his entertainers Wi 
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On a New Super-Six Chassis 


Impressive advancements in both 
chassis and body make the new 
Hudson Coach an even greater value 
than its forerunner. 


Take an early opportunity to see it. 
In lines it is one of the most beauti- 
ful cars ever built by Hudson. More 
spacious seating, wider doors and 
longer body provide an even greater 
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measure of passenger comfort. 


With this finer body you get im- 
portant improvements in a new 
Super-Six chassis. It retains the 
characteristic Hudson reliability and 
economy of maintenance and opera- 
tion. And, beyond that, it brings a 
smoothness and riding ease that 
will impress even Hudson owners 
as strikingly new and delightful. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
calculated for such a display than any other 
in the city, and that everything which host 
and hostess could do in preparing and ar- 
ranging, in receiving their guests, and mak- 
ing them “‘feel a full warrant and assurance 
of welcome was done to the topmost round 
of elegant hospitality.’’ Never before had 
New York witnessed a fancy ball so splen- 
didly got up, in better taste, or more suc- 
cessfully carried through, and the coup 
d’wil of which so dazzled the eyes and be- 
wildered the imagination; and Mrs. Bre- 
voort in particular, it seemed to him, “‘by 
her kind and courteous deportment, threw 
a charm over the splendid pageant which 
would have been incomplete without it.” 
What surprises one is that Mr. Hone’s ac- 
count should have been incomplete without 
a reference to it. 

One has already seen, in another extract, 
his ‘‘magnificent abode of costly luxury,” 
applied to Mr. Ray’s residence, on that oc- 
casion when, ‘“‘from a scene of expensive 
hospitality,’’ he was conveyed to ‘‘another 
more splendid and expensive entertain- 
ment, where the sparkling of diamonds, the 
reflection of splendid mirrors, the luster of 
silk and satins, and the rich gilding of taste- 
ful furniture were flashed by the aid of in- 
numerable lights upon the dazzled eyes of a 
thousand guests.” 

There is more restraint here, perhaps, 
than in the penny press, a more elegant 
rounding of periods, less blowing of bugles 
over the chandeliers and candelabra, less 
celebration of the normal attributes of po- 
lite society; but the same bland naiveté of 
spirit is evident, the same delight in purely 
sumptuary facts, the same emphasis laid on 
unquestioned virtues—all in a twitter of 
top-heavy adjectives. 


A Concession to the Press 


And under it all, under the elegantly 
rounded periods, under the glitter of the 
magnificent chandeliers shining on the 
richly gilded furniture, under the rigid 
veneer of all that pompous decorum—in 
the penny press and in the private diaries— 
one begins to see the gormandizing and 
wine spilling of that fashionably bloated 
and intoxicated era; the imposture of its 
imported deportment, to match the hypoc- 
risy of its borrowed extravagance; the un- 
graceful nudity of its raffish passion for 
splendor; the gleam of its indispensable 
brass spittoons, which all its resplendent 
cut glass and silver can never conceal; the 
monumental anticlimax of its refined vul- 
garity. 

One sees it—and one ean only smile at its 
artlessness, delight in its incongruities, 
envy it its exuberance. A childish age, 
filled with fabulous marvels. 

But Mr. Hone has other observations to 
make in connection with society, which, 
from the point of view of present-day 
conceptions of journalism, reveal an unex- 
pected, however worthy and justified, atti- 
tude towards the press of the ’40’s, to say 
nothing of its own character. For it seems 
that Mrs. Brevoort’s guests, on the occa- 
sion of her great fancy-dress ball, expressed 
considerable surprise at finding in their 
midst an individual, costumed prudently 
enough as a knight in armor, who turned 
out to be a certain Mr. A, “reporter and 
editor of an infamous penny paper’’—and 
Mr. Hone proceeds to name one which ap- 
pears to this day on many a New York 
breakfast table. This surprise on the part 
of the guests arose primarily from the fact 
that never before in the history of New 
York society—the ball took place early in 
1840—had a reporter been permitted to be 
actually present at any social function. It 
developed, however, that the principal ed- 
itor of this infamous penny paper had 
called upon Mr. Brevoort to obtain per- 
mission for this ‘‘person’’ to be present on 
this occasion in order to report in his paper 
an account of the ball. To this Mr. Bre- 
voort, contrary to all precedent and pre- 
sumably much against his will, had finally 
consented—‘‘as by doing so a sort of obli- 
gation was imposed on the reporter to 
refrain from abusing the house, the people 
of the house, and their guests, which would 
have been done in case of a denial. 

“But this is a hard alternative,’ Mr. 
Hone complains. ‘“‘To submit to this kind 
of surveillance is getting to be intolerable, 
and nothing but the force of public opinion 
will correct the insolence—which, it is to be 
feared, will never be applied as long as gen- 
tlemen make this Mr. A hail fellow well 
met. Whether the notice they took 
of him, and that which they extend to the 
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principal editor when he shows his ugly 
face in Wall Street, may be considered 
approbatory of the daily slanders and un- 
blushing impudence of the paper they con- 
duct, the effect is equally mischievous. It 
affords them countenance and encourage- 
ment, and they find the more personalities 
they have in their paper the more papers 
they sell.” 

Even the most casual perusal of the ‘‘in- 
famous penny paper”’ in question convinces 
one, certainly, that the spirit of contempo- 
rary journalism was not distinguished by 
any great degree of tactful delicacy; but 
Mr. Hone himself proves the pudding quite 
unconsciously by remarking on the follow- 
ing day that a long account of the ball was 
printed; but, as it was an implied condi- 
tion of the reporter’s admission that the 
account should be decent, it was conse- 
quently tame, flat and tasteless! 

One understands more readily, however, 
after these illuminating comments, the ele- 
gant prospectus with which, on April 10, 
1841, Mr. Greeley announced the appear- 
ance of the New York Tribune, price one 
cent. 

“The Tribune,”’ he insisted, ‘“‘as its name 
imports, will labor to advance the interests 
of the People, and to promote their Moral, 
Social and Political well-being. The un- 
moral and degrading Police Reports, Ad- 
vertisements, and other matters which 
have been allowed to disgrace the columns 
of our leading Penny Papers will be care- 
fully excluded from this one, and no exer- 
tion spared to render it worthy of the 
hearty approval of the virtuous and refined, 
and a welcome visitant at the family fire- 
side.” 

In September, 1841, Ferdinand, Prince 
de Joinville, third son of Louis Philippe—by 
the grace of circumstances King of the 
French—was sent to America in command 
of the frigate La Belle Poule, or The Beau- 
tiful Chicken, on one of those international 
sight-seeing publicity tours which royal 
families so frequently impose on their long- 
suffering progeny. Ferdinand was only 
twenty-four, of an engaging exterior and 
possessed of charming manners, and was 
the son of a king—a combination which 
republican America has always found irre- 
sistible. To be sure, America has always 
been fortunate in her princely visitors. 
This one was received with such loud out- 
cries and social genuflections as might have 
been expected from the society of that era, 
which always rushed helter-skelter in its 
best gold sprig velvet to view any new 
marvel, whether it were a prince of the 
blood or, as.advertised in that same sea- 
son, ‘‘a very elegant giraffe recently caught 
in a trap, which will be exhibited next Sun- 
day at his full length.” 


The Magnificent Motts 


The prince, likewise, was exhibited at his 
full length in all of the important cities of 
the Atlantic Seaboard, and bandied about 
from one magnificent abode of costly luxury 
to another, in a series of brilliant and no 
doubt extremely expensive entertainments, 
culminating in Mrs. Mott’s Magnificent 
Féte in New York. 

“This splendid soirée, which had excited 
such a sensation in fashionable circles,” 
was attended by three hundred guests—one 
fears that some of the one hundred and 
fifty young men about town were not in- 
vited—gathered together “‘in the superb 
suite of rooms in Dr. Mott’s splendid man- 
sion in Depeau Place, which was fitted up 
in a style of princely magnificence, and 
completely crowded with an array of fash- 
ion and loveliness such as had seldom been 
seen assembled.on any occasion.’”’ Indeed, 
one is soon made aware of the fact that a 
more brilliant, recherché and magnificent 
entertainment had never been given in the 
city of New York. 

In proof of which one is vouchsafed a 
glimpse of the ‘‘elegant suite of seven mag- 
nificent rooms”’ on the second floor, their 
walls ornamented with a very valuable and 
choice collection of paintings, and ‘filled 
with many evidences of the most refined 
taste in the costly furniture and bijouterie 
scattered around’’—a picture, no doubt 
erroneous, of Mrs. Mott passing through 
the rooms at the last minute, flinging hand- 
fuls of superfluous diamonds about, arises 
instinctively before the mind. One enters 
the dining room, to the right of the vesti- 
bule on the ground floor, and gazes curi- 
ously at the supper table, ‘‘loaded with the 
choicest delicacies, ices, confectionaries, 
jellies, punches and wines of the most fas- 
tidious quality,” around which, at three 
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o'clock in the morning, “the prise 
gallant officers of his suite sat, 
elegant sowpé in the company 
hostess and her family.’ One | 
beautiful white marble staircasit, 
decorated with a variety of ¢lig 
house plants, to that principal jg 
the fair hostess and Doctor Mi, 
the brilliant company in an “fy 
courteous manner which was tl ¢ 
every tongue, and generally enjy 
enjoyment of the guests.’ 
It would, indeed, have been t,¢ 
if Doctor Mott or the fair hoste}}, 
feeling peevish that evening, nd 
disagreeable remarks to their 
they came trooping in! To heart 
in the ’40’s, one would imagine 
tingency to have been quite jt 
bounds of possibility. 
One pauses finally for a morp 
doorway to blink at Mrs. Mottin 
robe of Damascus manufactur | 
colored satin richly wrought in ed 
of gold tissue from Constantin)] 
her classical shoulders, the Cor x 
dress ornamented with diamonct 
a magnificent tiara of pure brig 
hold one’s breath before Miss 3), 
cynosure of all eyes, her lovely; 
dened with bouquets of the mos} 
japonicas and rare exotics prep 
her numerous admirers—seemi 
full bloom of her youth and radie; 
to be an impersonation of Flora- 
a rose colored crape over the sa 
satin trimmed with rouleaux o 
material, with a volant of the r 
Brussels lace, full half a yard 
tastefully looped up with bouq 
most delicate flowers.’’ And | 
brow encircled by a wreath of : 
Victoria, no doubt—of which thi 
each flower was a diamond. 


Astor House Splend 


And then one tiptoes away f 
brilliant and animated scene — 

But only for a few hours, sinc 
not leave the Prince de Joinyil 
looking in at the Astor House 
evening on the magniccent farey| 
tendered to him by the Corporat} 
York City, at which event, for 
one is given the opportunity of} 
the municipality of the day in thei 
of its hospitable functions and oi 
if necessary, that chandeliers and (i 
were by no means a prerogative 
aristocracy. 

““No one who was not preser! 
assured, “‘can form the faintest ij 
magnificence of the scene,’’ but ¢ 
riages were rolling up, and whilei 
hundred guests were assemblin)- 
ing Lord Morpeth, another itiner! 
man—even the hat boys in the 
the Astor House, and very pro! 
bartenders of that popular res 
have known that it was a “gral 
long to be remembered in the ani 
city, and beyond a doubt the mos 
affair ever given in this or any 0} 
try on the same scale.” 

The aspect alone of the dining 
dizened and bedaubed for the! 
would have been sufficient to{ 
them of these statements; and | 
kitchens and pantries the samei 
must have obtained. For any 
whose curiosity moved him to 
head around the dining-room d 
have seen that “the most splendi! 
the country’? had been newly! 
throughout, and embellished fur 
the coat of arms of each state, en 
above the blank spaces between 
dows. He would have noticed, 
the windows were all hung with 
white and blue draperies, while at 
of the room similar hangings fill 
cesses between the “splendid pilla’ 
ing assimilated these wonders, his 
would next have been drawn to 
that at the east end of the roo 
diately in front of the pillars, the’ 
in a raised platform for the Gert 
which was destined to “furnish | 
music”? during the entire even 
would then unquestionably have 
a long time before this band stan 
lowed his eye to be gladdened by 
of a beautiful painting placed in fi 
representing the river as view 
Battery and showing the two 
French frigates, La Belle Poule 
Cassard, lying at anchor in th 
And, being a boy of the ’40’s, 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Nash Four Carriole 


The surest way correctly to calculate how far the Nash 
Four Carriole excels is to make direct contrasts. 


You will find it a fact that in those basic essentials of 
motor and chassis that determine the true worth of any 
car this Nash model does offer pronounced superiorities. 


The evidence confronts you in every phase of operation, 
during every mile you ride, throughout every test you 
employ. 


~ And surmounting this splendid mechanism is an all-metal 
panel body that for craftsmanship, beauty, and in the 
quality of its appointments is unprecedented in its field. 


| Features and Appointments of Carriole—All-metal panel body. Spacious 
comfort for five full-grown passengers. ‘Two restful parlor-car chairs in front. 
Commodious, strongly built, patent leather finish trunk mounted upon trunk rack 
at rear. Heavily nickel-plated guard bars at back of body. Silk curtains. Door 
pockets. Dome light. Door and side windows adjustable. Windshield wiper. 
Kick plates. Compact spark and gas control arrangement. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. ee SIA ES 
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Wearing rubbers out 
by machine 
This remarkable machine 
gives rubbers the same 
test for wear they get in 
actual daily use. In it, 
sections from the sole and 
heel of ‘U.S.’ Rubbers 
are tested for wear to the 
finest fraction of an inch. 


: United States Rubber Company 
Ask for : 


‘U.S’ Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 


Trade Mark 


_ Only when made 


_ to fit can rubbers 
“., be made to wear 


““Of course, I want them to wear well,”’ 
a woman buying rubbers said recently. 
“But I’m most interested in the way 
they fit.” 


How many people feel that way about 
rubbers! Yet— 


Wear and fit with rubbers are in- 
separable! Perfect fit means more 
than good appearance—it means in- 
surance against those early breaks that 
make your rubbers worse than useless! 


That is why careful study of all 
styles of shoes on the market is made 
by our designers every year. That is 
why “U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are 
built on such a wide variety of lasts that 
they insure smooth, perfect fit every- 
where—across the toe, at the ankle, at 
instep and heel. 

In addition, their length of wear is actu- 
ally measured and tested before they leave 
the factory. 


Backed by 75 years of experience 
The construction of ‘‘U. S.” Rubbers is the 
result of 75 years of experience—from the 
making of the first successful rubbers ever 
turned out down to the manufacture of the 
master brand that bears the “U. S.”’ trade 
mark today. 

Whether you want Rubbers, or Arctics— 
men’s, women’s or children’s—you’ll find 
just the type and style you want in the big 
“U.S. line: 

It will pay you to look for the “‘U. S.”’ 
trade mark. ‘‘U. S.’’ Rubbers cost no 
more and wear longer. 


| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
have cocked his eye at the frigates and ex- 
amined them expertly for any possible 
nautical errors on the part of the artist. 
On the other hand, it is quite conceivable 
that his attention might have remained riv- 
eted from the very first moment on the 


; arrangement of the tables. In which case he 
| would have seen that at the head of the 


center table stood two large golden cande- 
labra, each containing seven wax candles of 


red, blue and white, while down—or to be. 


exact, ‘‘adown’’—each wing of the table 
six other golden candelabra were disposed, 
each holding five tricolored wax candles. 
Besides these, there were two ‘“‘very large 
and splendid golden candelabras’’ placed 


| on the floor—the municipality did nothing 


by halves—each ten feet high and holding 
fifteen wax candles apiece. In addition to 


| which there were five ‘“‘magnificent chande- 


liers, of the same pattern as those in the 


| ballroom at Buckingham Palace’’—a deli- 


cate compliment to Lord Morpeth, no 
doubt—containing each thirty-five  tri- 
colored wax lights. Which makes a grand 
total of five magnificent chandeliers, six- 


| teen golden candelabra and two hundred 


and seventy-nine tricolored candles. The 
center table, moreover, was ‘‘ profusely dec- 
orated and with the highest possible taste, 
containing every variety of fruit, fresh 
and preserved, that the earth affords’’— 
one shudders at the thought of preserved 
figs as a possible feature of table decora- 
tion—‘‘while behind the mayor’s chair 
were placed two splendid golden temporary 
pillars, on which appeared glittering spears 
sustaining the Stars and Stripes and the 
tricolor.’’ 

Decidedly, there was nothing cheap 
about the Corporation of New York City in 
the ’40’s. One witnessed, it is true, at a 
recent municipal festival, an illuminated 
crystal pyramid and an arrangement of 
golden tripods bearing receptacles in which, 
no doubt, the City Fathers were to place 
their discarded personalia; but golden pil- 
lars behind the mayor’s chair, and glitter- 
ing spears and golden candelabra ten feet 
high—these belong to a vanished grandeur. 
And it is doubtful whether any civic ban- 


| quet of the present day would entail such 


gastronomic perseverance, such digestive 
prowess, as that earlier feast. One look at 
the menu, since it was all set forth in the 
most appetizing culinary French, and one 
reaches instinctively for one’s bottle of 
Elixir of Health. 


The Pet Chicken 


Two kinds of soup, two kinds of fish, five 
kinds of relevés, starting the banquet off 
modestly with such preliminary delicacies 
as turkey d la perigord garni and calf’s head 


| en tortue d la moderne. Then a few “cold set 


pieces,” such as pain de volaille d la reine 
historiée sur un socle, which would seem to 
have been a queen of stuffed fowl standing 
on a pedestal. After which more solid busi- 
ness, in the form of nineteen varieties of 
entrées, in the midst of which one perishes 
of indecision before such succulent. possi- 
bilities as turbans de filet de volaille ala babi- 
lonne, filets de faisans farcis a la-d’ Artois 


| sauce perigueux, pdaté chaud d’ortolans dé- 


sossés d la Montebello, and aspic de filet de 
bass aux truffes. And then, when everyone 
has had a chance to get seated and leave a 


| little room for the waiters, roast beef, roast 
| lamb, 


roast duck, roast turkey, roast 
chicken and roast goose, followed by an as- 
sortment of whole guinea hens, quails and 


| partridges, with seven kinds of vegetables. 
| And finally, to wind up, twelve different 


pastries and desserts, four kinds of cake and 
nine varieties of sweet entremets. And at the 
very end, more to be admired than tasted, 
the ‘‘mounted pieces’’—a Roman helmet 


on a pedestal, a vase of nougat decorated 


with meringues, a pastry harp and an inter- 
national trophy surmounted by the.God- 
dess of Liberty. 

One misses the blancmange heart pierced 


| by a golden arrow. 


With the coffee and liqueurs and tooth- 
picks came the toasts. Thirteen regular 
toasts, including ‘“‘The King of the French; 
Washington and Lafayette;”’ ‘Peace, the 
greatest of blessings when maintained with 
honor, but a curse if secured by the sacrifice 
of national dignity or independence,” and 
““Woman, the mother of patriots, heroes 
andstatesmen.’’ Anda large number of inde- 
pendent toasts, some of them in staggering 
poor taste, as, for instance, the following 
astonishing piece of national hysteria: 

“The frigate La Belle Poule, the Pet 
Chicken of the French Navy. She has 


may hereafter be the cradle of an 
We give her a hearty God speed; 
always be successful whenever he; 
just, but otherwise unsuccessful 
ever she is opposed to an Amer} 
may she be unsuccessful right o 
And I give you the United States; 
be always right, but always s) 
right or wrong.” ; 
Prolonged applause. This sort 
passed for very pretty wit in the’) 
the good citizens of that era never. 
to shout Yankee Doodle at the to 
lungs in every foreigner’s ear. T 
‘moreover, must never be allowed 
that England had twice inadvert 
on an American tack. 
Everyone went home finally—; 
dess of Liberty surmounting the 
tional trophy having by this tim: 
melted away—and some unfortunz. 
began blowing out the two hun: 
seventy-nine tricolored candles, | 
Jackstraw Aristocrac 
And the next morning, in their r) 
chambers, over their possibly s; 
bilous breakfasts, Lord Morpeth) 
Prince de Joinville had the pk 
perusing the following elegant ed 
which the nasal voice of the great, 
people of that decade is heard, r 
virtuously sans-culotte tirade w: 
does not. hesitate to exhibit as a; 
contemporary journalism, a refl} 
the manners of the time and an ii 
interpretation of the popular | 
There is in it, certainly, all that t! 
has to offer in the way of patrioti; 
whacking. “It exemplifies, also, t) 
nating degree, the national pay 
minding other people’s business. 
literary composition alone it is no 
a certain charm: 
“Our princely and noble visite’ 
preserves the original spelling—‘“) 
rope, Prince de Joinville and Lord 
The succession of novel and it) 
events which have taken place) 
republican metropolis, and in }} 
Atlantic cities, in connection with 
to this country of his Royal Hig\ 
Prince de Joinville, and of the Ril 
orable Viscount Morpeth’’—the ti 
ringing out in true republican | 
‘produces probably some of ther 
ous, characteristic, novel and phil 
reflections that can fill the mind,’ 


“His Royal Highness, the Prir; 
of His Majesty the King of thirty) 
lions of French people, has been} 
with marked hospitality by the p{ 
the public authorities of this counj 
ever he has gone. In New York, i3 
and everywhere else, have these sii 
been expressed in the most sple 
ners, balls, parties, soirées, specie 
turmoutsiee. sees 

“So also with the Right Hon 
Viscount Morpeth, the noble and 
to all the best blood of the Howar 
the oldest and one of the best sho! 
glorious but antique nobility of 


these distinguished visiters not / 
derstand the meaning and bearin) 
remarkable attentions. The Wj 
Livingstons, the Smiths, the T! 
and the whole race of Jackstraw a! 
of this wonderful land, may excell 
former efforts, and astonish tl 
guished visiters themselves with ¢) 
but tinsel imitation of royal and} 
tertainments in Europe—but we! 
truly that the deep and settled s! 
of this country of seventeen mill 
double themselves every twenty-' 
have never been seen or heard # 
or exhibited on any of these gay 
All the dinners, fétes, balls, soirée 
courtesies of the passing hour, W 
ing—tell nothing—exhibit nothir ll 
frivolities of human life, and ar 


power.” tnt 
gant, respectable, rich and pure!” 
society, those recherché assemblag® 
ionable refinement. | 
“Let us explain ourselves byt 
appeal to a plain and practical ill® 
“Suppose that tomorrow, or * 
one of Cunard’s line of steamer! 
bring us, through Boston, from Li 
(Continued on Page 56 
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These Pierce-Arrows plow 70 miles 
to reach snow-bound mountain towns 


LIZZARDS rage. Snow clogs the Berk- 

shire roads—but, roads or no roads, 

food must reach the thousands of families 
living in the mountains. 


And so, battling mile after mile of drifts, 
eighteen powerful Pierce-Arrow trucks 


break the blockade. 


One thousand tons of food a week is their 
quota. They deliver it 52 weeks of the 
year. Some of these trucks are eight years 
old; some have traveled several hundred 
thousand miles. But they perform as re- 
liably as their more modern, more pow- 
erful mates. 


A letter from the owner of the fleet, 


Fogarty & Hendrickson, Inc., of Spring- 
field, Mass., says: 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


& 


| Dual Valve 


weet: 


“We doubt whether any fleet of trucks, 
anywhere, is given harder work to do, day 
in and day out, than these Pierce-Arrows 
of ours. In winter we are forced a great 
manytimesto plowour ownroads through 
bleak, mountainous country fora distance 
sometimes of 70 miles. As an example, we 
enclose a photograph of one of our trucks 
equipped with a plow, ready for a 58-mile 
run over the Berkshire Mountains.” 


Such stamina, such dependability, lowers 
trucking costs in any line of business. Any 
Pierce-Arrow distributor will show you, 
without obligation, exactly what the silent, 
powerful Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Motor 
Truck will do in your business. 


BU fhato rN. Y: 
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Do you know that you can f 
buy Pierce-Arrow Trucks ; 
on the most liberal : 


of terms? 


Pierce-Arrow trucks, trac- 
tors and motor busses may 
be purchased, if desired, 
under liberal financing ar- 
rangements. Write us, or 
ask your nearest distribu- 
tor for details. 

Chassis Sizes: 
2-ton3-ton 4-ton5-ton 6-ton7':-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7*s-ton 
Chassis prices range from 
$3300 to $5400 
6-cylinder Motor Bus chassis, 
$4600 and $4750 
f.o. b. Buffalo 


PricesinCanadauponapplication 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow Trucks are built. 


HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS & 
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QUAKER | 


-PuFFED WHEAT | 
Purrep Rick 4f 


Say Growing Children Must Have 


Minerals, Vitamines, Bran 


Supply them then, in this enticing way: 

In Puffed Wheat you have whole wheat made digestible 
and enticing. Crisp and toasty grains, steam exploded to 
8 times their normal size, with every food cell broken for 
quick assimilation. The flavor is like nut meats—vigor 
food with the lure of a confection. 

Served with milk or cream, it makes the ideal dish. The 
wheat supplies the minerals and the bran; the milk all 
three vitamines. 

Give it to the children every day. Serve as many ways 
as you can. 

Mix with melted butter as a pick-up between meals. 
Serve with fresh or cooked fruits—and as a garnishment 
with ice cream. 

Your doctor will tell you how wise a food this is—good food 
in a form that children love. Today order it of your grocer. 


At NIGH T— Puffed Rice 
Kernels of rice, steam exploded like puffed wheat. Each 
grain an adventure, delicious and enticing. Give ina bowl 
of milk at night to supply energy and strength as growing 
bodies sleep. 
Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famed 
inventions of Professor Anderson—food shot from guns, 
the most thoroughly cooked foods known. 


QUAKER 


PUFFED 
WHEAT 


QUAKER 


| PUFFED 
, RICE 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Paris, the astounding intelligence of a revo- 
lution in France—of the establishment of a 
republican government in that sunny land— 


| also. the news of a revolution in England 


and the establishment of a similar govern- 
ment in our holy and delicious ‘father- 
land’; suppose such intelligence were to be 
issued this blessed and glorious day, what 


| do you imagine would be the feeling—the 
| sensation—the sympathy—the tremendous 
exultation of the whole mass of the free 


people in this country? Can any person 
realize the deep tide of sentiment and sym- 
pathy that would rise, mountain high, and 
overwhelm, in one eternal Niagara rush, all 
the balls and dinners and soirées—with the 
Smiths and Thompsons and Livingstons 


| and Jackstraws—that have been given 


both to His Royal Highness and the noble 
lord? 

“We are delighted with the welcome 
which these distinguished visiters receive; 
but it is due to truth—to this country—to 
a free people—to all Europe, and the suc- 
ceeding age, that these pretty things should 
be understood in their proper light. That 
is all.” 

At all of which Lord Morpeth and the 
Prince de Joinville probably exclaimed, 
each in his own dialect, “Fancy now!” As 
for all the Jackstraw aristocracy, Mr. Dick- 
ens was coming, and there were too many 
other things to think about, too many new 
chandeliers to prepare. The one hundred 
and fifty young men about town could not 
be bothered. 


The great Boz ball, the great Boz ball 
Comes off on Monday night; 

The high, the low, the short and tall, 
Are eager with delight. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens arrived in 
New York in February, 1842, replete with 
New England dinners. For months in ad- 
vance those unfortunates—if, indeed, there 


| were any to be found—who had not already 
| perused his works had been breathlessly 


Foremost Children’s Doctors. 


correcting this neglect in order to be able 
to take part in any general conversation at 
all. For weeks elaborate preparations had 
been under way for the reception, in the 
metropolis, of ‘the literary guest of the na- 
tion.”? Gad’s my eye! New York must not 
fall behind Boston in the impressiveness of its 
welcome to the visiting lion—that ‘‘small, 
bright-eyed, intelligent-looking young fel- 
low,” as Mr. Hone found him, “‘thirty 
years of age, somewhat of a dandy in his 
dress, with ‘rings and things and fine 
array,’ brisk in his manner, and of a lively 
conversation,’’ accompanied by ‘‘a little 
fat English-looking woman, of an agree- 
able countenance, and,’’ Mr. Hone is in- 
clined to think, ‘‘a ‘nice’ person.” 


An Extraordinary Function 


So they gave him a dinner, presided over 
by Washington Irving, at the City Hotel, 
or, to be exact, “a festive entertainment 
in a style not surpassed by any ever par- 
taken of in New York,’ in which some 
eight hundred citizens, “‘embracing much 
of the Intellect, Social Eminence, Literary 
Character and Worth of the city,’”’ united 
in a tribute to “the distinguished Guest of 
the Country.”’ This large and representa- 
tive company assembled at about six 
o’clock, and “‘after an hour of social con- 
verse with their guest and with each other, 
sat down to four ranges of tables entirely 
filling the grand saloon of the hotel.’ 
Whereupon, “‘the blessing of Heaven hay- 
ing been invoked, two hours were then de- 
voted to the discussion of.the luxuries and 
delicacies bounteously provided by the 
hosts, at the conclusion of which the cloth 
was removed and the intellectual banquet 
opened.”’ 

There followed three hours of speeches 
and toasts, during the course of which 
someone remarked that one of the causes of 
the popularity in America of the writings 
of English genius was the strong manly 
sense of John Bull ‘“‘which lies beneath his 
ostentatiously displayed prejudices’’—a 
delicately tactful observation under the cir- 
cumstances—while another gentleman arose 
to propose ‘‘The Pilgrims of Genius from 
other lands, bringing costly gems to enrich 
the foreign shrine, and gathering wild 
flowers to adorn the domestic altar’’—a 
sentiment which is not without a certain 
primitive charm. 
~. And then—it took place actually five 
days before the dinner—they gave Mr. 
Dickens a ball. 

“The agony,’”’ as Mr. Hone called it; 
“the Boz ball, the greatest affair in modern 


‘ January 6 


times, the fullest libation ever DO ¢¢ 
the altar of the muses, the talle | 
ment ever paid to a little man.” 
It was certainly a most extrp 
function, in which some three jg 
persons—fortunate holders of ticl:s 
five thousand other applicants 44 
unable to secure at any price—ti ( 
another’s toes for several hours, n}jj 
stramming about like a holiday), 
the Zoo and in much the same ¢}j 
roared with laughter when th ¢ 
went up, when the curtain ea), _ 
when the gong rang, when Mr. Die 
peared, when Mr. Dickens did niq 
when Mr. Dickens finally did apjjp 
The Park Theater, displayin f 
occasion an enormous quantity { 
baize and furnished with chair, 
with white gold-fringed muslin,\; 
scene of this literary terpsichoreayy 
ganza. In this present day of naiy, 
blems hastily draped across the Hy 
visiting celebrity’s box, with pej 
additional potted palm or two | 
adequate decoration, one ponde 
open-mouthed, over the spectacle 
by the interior of old Drury on th} 
rable evening, and over the con, 


which it exemplifies. | 
seems to recognize and trace to 

alted origin the- garish illumi 
countless modern ice-cream pa’ 
cheap brilliance of endless nate 
streets, the bunting-festooned spn 
a host of amusement parks. | 


What We Did to Dick 


At all events, on the evening of }} 
14, 1842, the interior of the domey 
pit of the Park Theater was cov~ 
festoons of bunting hanging from| 
golden rosette. The entire gallery,|s 
concealed by bunting, serving ai 
ground for a series of statues refs 
Apollo and the Nine Muses, Cj 
Psyche, ‘‘and other ornaments,” 
front of this tier were disposed pct 
all the Presidents down to Vani 
there does not seem to have been) 
Mr. Harrison or Mr. Tyler—yl 
length figures of Washington and [ 
the latter personifying the literary} 
the Revolution, a fact which must 
Mr. Dickens quite cold. The fam} 
at the time still infamous—thirci 
its part, displayed the arms of e 
under a trophy of English and . 
flags. | 

But no one can have paid mu) 
tion to the third tier, for the e 
scarcely have wandered above thi 
where each of the sixteen boxes 35 
up with red-striped drapery in th| 
a tent, the curtains being of blue} 
ornamented with twenty-six sta) 
pillars supporting these boxes wer! 
with gold-tissue-worked muslin, ¥ 
slabs placed before each compart 
addition to this, all along the fro 
tier appeared garlanded medallii 
taining the titles of Mr. Dicken 
interspersed with eight large s! 
rounded with wreaths, while in t| 
hung a portrait of Boz, also surro| 
a wreath, and surmounted by a golf 
holding a laurel crown in his beak} 
order to leave no space unoccupl 
were also “interspersed around } 
figures after the antique.”’ Som 
evidently taken a great deal of tro 
this tier. } 

But there were further wonde, 
pillars of the proscenium were WI!) 
striped bunting and embellished | 
banners bearing ‘‘appropriate devi} 
portraits of Boz. On top of the ! 
was a row of guitars and tamborine}! 
diately in front of the orchestra ’ 
somewhat incomprehensible “golil 
partments festooned with wreath 
in the middle of all this stood 
golden Maypole with an eagle o1 
and wreaths pendent therefrom 
golden pillars at each extremity. 

A “complete blaze’ of five) 
lights, irrespective of those on t 
shone on this glorified fire trap 
from two chandeliers suspended @ 
pit by golden ropes, an astral lamp 
golden candelabra of twelve cand 
resting on golden columns at the! 
to every box, and six astral lamps 
from the proscenium pillars. The V 
that the entire establishment did 1! 
in a complete blaze; in fact “the? 
tee deserved the lasting gratitud 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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ik-out in the world 
he power strike 


ver is continually going on 
the chimney it goes, or drib- 
way through packing leaks, 
‘hot pipes and surfaces—or 
jaere throughout the plant. 
Jsted power is wasted fuel. 
id fuel is money—you know 
much these days! 

u this power can be saved. 
ht is what Johns-Manville 
, 


i have developed ways—sure 


These materials save power 


Packing—durable and efficient. There are only 
a few Johns-Manville Packings, yet they efficiently 
cover every packing need in your 
plant. For example: the diagram 
shows how Universal Piston 
Packing is folded so that only 
durable, rounded shoulders get 
the wear from the cylinder liners. 


s—to keep your power at 


A trouble-proof Steam Trap. 
The Johns-Manville Steam Trap 
is so simply constructed that it 
cannot get out of order. The only 
moving part is the hollow cop- 
per ball. It discharges air with 
water without loss of steam. 


Keeping B.T. U’s out of the 
smoke stack. Johns-Manville 
Monolithic Baffle Walls are 
poured or moulded so that cracks 
and joints are eliminated and 
leakage of hot gases is prevented. 
Johns-Manville Refractory Ce- 
ment for bonding fire-brick makes 
firebox settings tight and durable. 


j2e of them are shown in the 
eat your right. : 
Mes your plant leak power? 
ly of your money sifting 
izh? If you are not sure, get 
hs-Manville power specialist 
your plant. He will work 
10u and your engineers. He 
show you how the various 
N-Manville materialscan stop 
jpwer strike and save your 
t—your fuel—and your 


Insulation. Johns-Manville 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted Insulation 
has been proved both the strong- 
est and the highest efficiency in- 
sulation. “This means not only 
long service on your pipe lines, 
but continued efficiency over the 
whole period of its longer life. 


VILLE 


POWER 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 
‘Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City : 
} a 


| Branches in 61 Large Cities . 
aya: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


= 


SAVES 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
rine 


PRODUCT 
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Invisible Protection! 


When King Winter puffs his cheeks, bitter cold blasts 
cause painful windburn and chapping. 

This year you can avoid such discomforts. Protect your 
skin with Mennen Talcum for Men. A little on the face 
and hands before going out-of-doors will defeat the attacks 
of biting air. 

Your skin isn’t white; why use a white powder that 
makes itself conspicuous? Mennen Talcum for Men is 
tinted to match your skin. It protects, but doesn’t show. 

This he-talcum made for men covers the skin with an in- 
visible protective film. Each tiny fleck is like an absorbent 
sponge—drying the skin of the moisture that causes chapping. 

In this soft, pure powder are compounded the most 
soothing elements Known to skin-specialists and der- 
matologists. So Mennen Talcum for Men promotes as 
well as protects healthy skin. 

Millions of men don’t consider a bath legal until it is fol- 
lowed by anall-over Mennen shower. And Mennen Taleum 
for Men helps to keep your feet dry and free from chafing. 

The handy big shaker-tin sets you back only one quarter. 
Surely you value your comfort above that sum. I know 
you'll thank me for putting you next to this invisible pro- 


tection—Mennen Talcum for Men. : 
hie Heng 
Mennen Salesman 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, A.J. USA 


s ad } mi 4 ; 

(tel > ii} Al Fico a 
Vad I i CL 
a | 6, oa > 


After bathing —dries the hid- 
den moisture that causes colds 
and chapping. 


After shaving—to remove the 
shine and protect the skin. 


Shake it in the shoes to keep 
feet dry and unchafed. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


| whole community for their vigilance in 


looking after the lights, and when one con- 


_ siders that there were over three thousand 


persons present moving about amongst all 
this blaze of light, a majority of them in 
muslin dresses, with crépe, lace, ribbons 
and gauze streaming about in all directions, 
it was next to a miracle and owing to the 
mercy of Providence that no accident oc- 
curred by fire.”’’ The mercy of Providence 
was fortunately always available in the 
’40’s, but His patience must frequently 
have been severely strained. One does not 
envy those gentlemen of the committee, 
somehow. 

Comparatively few people, from the 
floor, can have had more than a glimpse of 
what was taking place on it; but the stage 
itself furnished some of the most “chaste 
and beautiful’? features of the evening. 
They had widened it to an extent of sixty 
feet and thrown it open all the way back 
to Theater Alley, and in this space they 
had erected a ‘‘splendid chamber of carved 
and gilded oak, with a magnificent ceiling 
to match, of the Elizabethan age, and very 
much like one of those gorgeous rooms in 
the Duke of Beaufort’s mansion overlook- 
ing the Wye near Monmouth.” Six golden 
chandeliers and sixteen equally - golden 
bracket candelabra, besides one hundred 
and ten gaslights with glass shades, cast 
their perilous radiance upon the panels of 
this chamber, on which, suitably framed in 
“beautiful and appropriate”’ draperies, ap- 
peared a series of twenty “‘highly finished, 
graphic. medallion tableaux’”’ representing 
scenes from the works of Boz. Needless to 
say, Little Nell figured prominently in this 
gallery, at least four panels being devoted 
to her activities. 

At the rear of the stage stood a platform 
concealed by a drop curtain, painted to 
imitate the frontispiece of Pickwick Papers 
and exhibiting all the characters in that 
work, which must doubtless have served for 
a long time to keep the audience amused 
and contented, picking out its favorites. 
Finally, to the sound of a large gong which 
seems to have delighted everyone, this drop 
curtain rose twelve times to reveal a suc- 
cession of tableaux vivants depicting inci- 
dents in the novels, Washington Irving in 
England and Charles Dickens in America. 

For some contagious reason—perhaps it 
was the gong—these tableaux were received 
with screams of merriment, culminating in 
an uproar of astonishing levity when, upon 
the appearance in one of them of a silly 
looking little short gentleman in a green 
velvet suit, someone cried out, ‘‘There he 
is! There’s Boz!’’ The audience shrieked 
with laughter and saw nothing incongru- 
ous, apparently, in this ribald caricaturing 
of its guest of honor. It had paid to visit 
the monkey house and proposed to hoot as 
much as it pleased at the chief monkey, all 
in a spirit of the highest good humor. If he 
had been present at the moment, Mr. Dick- 
ens would have been expected to laugh as 
loudly as anyone. 


What Dickens Did to Us 


At last, shortly after nine o’clock, there 
came a louder and more persistent ringing 
of the gong. The crowd surged noisily for- 
ward towards the stage, and there was 
Mr. Dickens, escorted by the mayor and at- 
tended by Mr. Hone and a number of other 
perspiring gentlemen. The mayor made a 
speech to which nobody dreamed of listen- 
ing. The committee presented ‘‘an elegant 
bouquet”? to Mrs. Dickens, arranged ac- 
cording to the language of flowers, and 
containing amaranth for immortality, cam- 
panula for gratitude, daphiodiora for sweets 
to the sweet, volkamenica japonica for may 
you be happy, scarlet-flowered spoona for 
attachment, and a great many more sweet- 
smelling sentiments. Mr Dickens‘‘ breathed 
heavily, and cast one look up at the house, 
partly curious, partly bewildered, partly 
satiric, and a good deal humorous.”’ Mr. 
Hone stood in the center of the stage and 
scratched the end of his nose. 

And then because Mr. Dickens was so 
short that two-thirds of the audience were 


January § 


unable to see him—and probably) 
loud and unmistakable tones—the), 
him around the dance floor. Th, 
prising members of.the committe) 
into the crush and cleared a jy, 
path for Mr. Dickens, escorting t}, 
ess, followed by Mrs. Dickens on {\ 
the mayor, whereupon the enti, 
blage fell in behind, whooping anc} 
like a Sunday-school class at a }; 
delightful scene betraying the (j 
good spirits underlying the dece} 
mality of that paradoxical period” 

Then they managed to dance . 
moments, somehow; one of th 
drilles or cotillons or waltzes whi) 
have occurred between the tabl 
rather, Mr. Dickens hopped af} 
the mayoress while the rest looke, 
giggled. When last seen, coming: 
twenty-two-hundred-dollar supp! 
Mr. Dickens appeared slightly fa 

And then that horrid little yn 
home and wrote his dreadful . 
Notes, which do not seem so very, 
now, even though he did remark ¢) 
river-steamer dining saloons “t] 
help themselves several times 
their knives and forks meditati 
they have decided what to take} 
pull them out of their mouths 
the dish, help themselves, and 
again’’; and that in all the pu 
America the filthy custom of 
chewing and expectorating was 
it being often necessary to put u 
requesting that the spittoons ii 
supplied be used in preference to 
But in November, 1842, so soon 
pleasant amenities of the Park 
ball, the book aroused a tempest \ 
ment. 


Angry Hosts 


The first copy reached New Yo: 
steamer Great Western at six o’elo 
afternoon of Sunday, November ; 
nineteen hours the New York He 
had the whole book reprinted. Fi 
sand copies were sold in the city d 
next two days, while in Philadel 
first consignment of three thousa) 
was disposed of in half an hour. 

“It will cause a sensation throu; 
United States,’ the Herald wa 
readers on the morning of Noyen 
enth. “Don’t burst, keep cool—hi 

But the Herald itself, after pri 
tracts fror ‘“‘this singular and 
brochure”’ on its front page for t 
burst finally, on the second morn 
fit of overheated rage, in which it 
editorially that these racy extra 
prised the principal portions of t) 
and the results drawn by Boz “ 
facts, scenes, incidents and eve 
which that famous penny-a-liner 
acquainted in this country.” The 
“All leather and prunella, hard] 
the trouble of perusal, and certé 
entitled to any further attention | 
sensible man either American or Eu 

Whereupon, in a long article, tl 
went on to describe Mr. Dickens’ 
“the most coarse, vulgar, imput 
superficial that ever had the co 
write about the ideas and institt 
this original and remarkable count 
to state the opinion that “his vie 
fermentative character of this lar 
view taken by a narrow-minded, ¢ 
cockney.’ After which Mr. Dicl 
dismissed with a paragraph of 
critical invective in which it develo 
“fof all the travelers that have eve 
this land he appears to have been’ 
flimsy, the most childish, the mos 
the most contemptible. He has 
common grammar, sense, arrangé 
generalisation. He seems to be tht 
of balderdash, reduced to the last 
silliness and inanity.” 

Oh, they were extremely angry- 
that good money gone for nothing 
ting and medallions of Boz and 
Maypoles! 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of tht 
by Mr. Minnigerode. 
early issue. 


The third will ap] 
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emember!.... Always Something New 
on Brunswick Records 


No waiting for ‘‘Weekly”’ and ‘‘Monthly”’ Releases but new 
records to hear every day at Brunswick dealers’ 


. These Great Artists 


of Ture NEw 
HALL oF FAME 


\Are on Brunswick 
i Double- Faced Gold 


Label Records 


BoHNEN 
CHAMLEE 
DANISE 
Cratre Dux 
Easton 
Gopowsky 
HorMANNn 
HuserMAN 
Ivocun 
KARLE 
Laurr Vo tpt 
Etty Ney 
ONEGIN 
Rosen 
TIFFANY 


Liberal Terms 


Your Brunswick dealer will gladly arrange 
terms of payment to meet your requirements 
on any Brunswick you select. Over 24 models 
from which to choose, including superla- 
tively beautiful period and console types. 
Prices range from $45 to $775. 


yak WOOK 


If you want new records, something 
new in dance music, in concert or operatic 
selections or in symphony music, go 
today to any Brunswick dealer’s. He 
will have new records—just received from 
the recording laboratories—to play for 
you. 


100% clearer 


America’s foremost dance orchestras 
record for Brunswick. Famous artists 
of the internationally acclaimed New Hall 
of Fame, those in the musical limelight 
of the present generation record, too, for 
Brunswick. 

That Brunswick Records 


is because 


are clearer. Every word of song clearly 
understandable! Not a note or tone of 
any instrument of a great orchestra 
blurred or missed—every beauty brought 
out crystal clear! - The difference 
amazing. 


is 


Play on any phonograph 


Brunswick Records play on any make 
of phonograph. But, like any make of 
record, are more beautiful on a Bruns- 
wick Phonograph. 

Today, hear Brunswick Records played 
on a Brunswick Phonograph. Then you 
will know why all the world now is turning 
to Brunswick. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Kstablished 18h5 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHON G RA Fens 
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Noted Dance Orchestras 
Record for Brunswick 


Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
College Inn, Chicago, IIL. 
Lyman’s California Ambassador 
Orchestra, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles 
Gene Rodemich’s Orchestra 
Grand Central Theatre and 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Paul Ash and his Granada Orchestra 
Granada Theatre, San Francisco 


Oriole Orchestra, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 


The Cotton Pickers, private engage- 


ments, New York City 
Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra, private 
engagements, New York City 
Carl Fenton’s Orchestra, private 
engagements, New York City 
Herb Wiedoeft’s Cinderella Roof 
Orchestra, Cinderella Roof, 
Los Angeles 


Their New Records now on sale. 
Hear them at your nearest 


Brunswick Dealer’s 
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Wonderful 


Phlexopedic | 
Archup 


A right looking shoe that 
keeps feet from going wrong 


It gives firm support to the base of the arch, or 

foot hinge, and applies a gentle snugness to in- 

side of instep, throwing the weight on the out- 
side of the foot, where it belongs. 


The portion of sole under instep flexes as easily 

as the foot itself. This allows muscles to do 

their work, strengthening them and knitting 
bones firmly together. 


Toes, having ample room, assume a natural posi- 
tion and work without tiring. A good dealer in 
almost every city can fit you with a Phlexopedic. 
It will be worth from $9 to $11. If you don’t 
know a Packard dealer, write to us. 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 


| to keép up with traffic demands. 
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STEADY AS SHE GOES 


If they 
do not they cannot furnish adequate trans- 
portation. For a generation the ever- 
increasing tendency has been to reduce 
rates, regardless of costs, regardless of de- 
velopment, regardless of everything. 

Even a well-known radical Washington 
correspondent was recently moved to de- 
clare in one of his news letters that “‘saving 
in nothing else we are determined to make 
up for it in one lump by saving on railroad 
rates.’ That states the case, does it not? 
If so, is such an attitude reasonable? Is it 
intelligent? Is it even in our own selfish in- 
terest? Is it not obvious that unless the 
railways are permitted to earn enough to 
keep going, government ownership and op- 


| eration is the only possible alternative? 


And do we want that?—a question I shall 


| presently consider. 


, work. 


| able.’ 


The financial plight of American rail- 
ways and the connection between that 
grave condition and the excess of restrictive 
railway legislation suggests an interesting 
| and portentous circumstance. Even at the 
| risk of digressing, mention of it must here 
| be made: Other great industries are begin- 
ning to pull out of railway service its most 
capable and ambitious men. Though as yet 


| this has happened only here and there, so 


competent and trustworthy an authority as 
Prof. William J. Cunningham, of Harvard, 
declares that ‘“‘the tendency is unmistak- 
Worse still, very few college men 
are now taking up railroading as their life 
Out of a postgraduate class in eco- 


| nomics numbering 530 men from 175 col- 
| leges in one of our foremost universities, 


| initiative, 


only ten are entering the railway field. 


What Doctor Hadley Says 


The same phenomenon is happening in 
every American institution of learning. 
Young men can advance faster and make 
more money in many other first-class in- 
dustries than is possible in a railway career; 
enterprise, courage, ability, 


| vision are given free play and rewarded as 


they cannot be at present in American rail- 
way service. As said recently by President 
Emeritus Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, 

‘railroad administration must be made an 


| attractive career for men of brains. 


Today the chances for independence are so 
curtailed that the career is ceasing to at- 
tract young men of the first rank.” 

Yet American transportation is by far the 
greatest business on earth, and the conduct 
of it requires more skill and resourcefulness 


| than any other. 


Moreover, under the rules and regula- 


| tions to which railway managers must now 
| submit, 


young workingmen of notable 
ability, force and ambition cannot be ad- 
vanced according to their merits through 


| the grades and degrees of service as was the 


case with our railway presidents, most of 
whom rose from the ranks of labor. Brake- 


| man, clerk, shop apprentice, rodman, call 


| ber of surveyor’s 


boy, draftsman, telegraph operator, mem- 
party, messenger, section 


| laborer, fireman, track workingman—such 


(Continued from Page 7) 


were the occupations of well-nigh every 
American railway president at the start. 

For instance, Samuel. Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania, began as a rodman; C. 
H. Markham, of the Illinois Central, as a 
section hand; Daniel Willard, of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, as a track laborer; 
A. H. Smith, of the New York Central, as 
a messenger boy; the veteran Marvin 
Hughitt, of the Chicago and North Western, 
as a telegraph operator; and so on. 

That cannot happen now. True, a young 
railway employe can be jumped to higher 
positions, but he cannot be promoted 
steadily as he must be to acquire the knowl- 
edge and experience indispensable to rail- 
way management. Thus a natural source 
of future railway executives is dried up. 

Among the nearly 2,000,000 American 
railway employes are thousands of very 
young men who have in them the makings of 
railway presidents; but their qualities are 
bound and gagged by rules and regulations; 
no matter how worthy they are, swift pro- 
motion is impossible under the present 
system, This is a situation which organized 
labor can greatly if not entirely relieve; and 
in justice to its most capable young men as 
well as to the American people, organized 
labor ought to do it. 

To return now to the methods of raising 
indispensable railway funds. What of rail- 
way borrowing? Up to a well-defined limit 
borrowing is all right, in fact an excellent 
method of getting money for the purposes 
named, since railway bonds furnish a safe 
security to those who prefer a sure if small 
return on an investment to taking a chance 
for a bigger but uncertain return which will 
fluctuate with the fortunes of the business 
and may fail entirely, as may be the case 
with railway or any other stock. But be- 
yond a certain point—say 50 per cent at the 
very outside—established by the long expe- 
rience of the business world, borrowing is 
an unsound and even dangerous practice. 


Refunding Operations 


Yet for many a long year American rail- 
ways have had to borrow for purposes that 
should have been served by profits or by 
sales of new stock. They have been forced 
to buy even new and absolutely indispensa- 
ble equipment—cars, locomotives, and so 
on—with borrowed money. The signs are 
abundant and unmistakable that the point 
is rapidly being reached where this can no 
longer be done except at a heavy loss; and 
pretty soon it cannot be done at all. 

As I write these words the newspapers 
announce several new issues of railway 
bonds of excellent lines, all for refunding 
too—that is, for paying off outstanding and 
maturing bonds, old mortgage debts, in 
short. Yet every one of these new railway- 
bond issues is offered at far below par, 
whereas formerly such securities of these 
same roads were snapped up at a premium. 
Moreover, the same newspapers on the 
same pages announce new bond issues of 
manufacturing and other industrial con- 
cerns at par or nearly so. 


Januar) 


That partly explains why raily, 
so hard even to borrow money 0ig 
terms and why they cannot sell gs} Se 
they must compete with indusi} 
and stock, farm loans, local uti, 
ties, and every other form of evic) 
debtedness used by productive | 
of all kinds. None of these, ex) 
utilities to a limited extent, is inte), 
or regulated by the Government} 
hand and foot by restrictive la) 
assed by party politicians for eh; 
poses, as the railways are. 

But another and much more gs 
son exists for the financial strait} 
ican railways. Government in} 
with railway management, ine 
litical nagging of and attacks w 
resultant uncertainty as to the - 
instability of railway legislation 
things of the kind have scared th 
public and made railway securiti 
less attractive to it. 


The Handicap of High jj 


Unlike other businesses, railw; 
control their income or, in 
their outlay. In practical 
rates and railway wages are fix 
Government. Also whether the 
profit or lose money, the railways 
going; they cannot shut down or 
ness as other concerns can wher 
do so by hard times or long: 
deficits. 

Moreover, railways suffer { 
prices as much as any of us; mo) 
because they are the largest. buye 
modities on earth. Their coal b 
stupendous, next in magnitude 
wage bill. Also the railways mu 
stock for instant use immense qu 
upwards of 70,000 different artic 
nigh every conceivable kind. — 
cost of all these things has been 
during the last twenty years, rail 
ings have not been permitted to 
with soaring expenses. ; 

For example, everybody sh 
swollen and abnormal war pros 
fore we entered the conflict—e 
railways. They had to pay war 
war wages, but were not allowed 
war prices or make war profits, 
their earnings increased. 
from the outbreak of hostilities i 
1914, until our war declaration 
1917—almost three years. 

The Government took over thi 
as a wartime measure, and that 
months of government operati 
desolating gap in railway busine 
burdened as it had been. The 
financial condition of the railway 
about by the causes stated, was 
reason for government taking a 
tion. But an infinitely more | 


reason—a conclusive and dete 
reason—was that the Governmel 
have to observe the thousands | 
tive railway laws, state and natio! 

(Continued on Page 63 
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John Bull Engine and Train Built in England, 1847 


pntinued from Page 60) 
ed and interfered with private 
anagement. The obsolete and 
.e Sherman Law and all other 
that in any manner stood in the 
}> railway operation were ignored. 
jef operation of the railways the 
int scored a deficit of well-nigh 
000. The roads were returned 
ners in a weakened condition, 
teriorated, rolling stock and mo- 
impaired. No complaint is or 
made of all this, because the 
js run as a war necessity, and 
no more waste or extravagance 
operation than in most other 
t efforts during the struggle— 
sh asin some. It was no fair test 
lency or economy of government 


évise closed the second period in 
jrailway evolution; this was the 
hat attended the opening of the 
jd, a stage of railway progress, 
(again and again, as logical, nat- 
ecessary as those that had gone 


yered conditions out of which 
third epoch were recognized in 
vy Act of Congress of 1920. Few 
‘measures have received more ex- 
sideration than did that now cele- 
‘ute. Moreover, Congress had the 
} availed itself of the profoundest 
d ripest learning in the country 
() Capitol—important provisions 
were framed and successfully 
jusiness men, as we shall pres- 
sland the committee was assisted 


tniversities. 


‘Railway Act of 1920 


¢t in simple terms and in broad 
t; new and constructive railway 
nized by the Transportation 
©) was this: American railways 
tn—a national system—of trans- 
or a people, and therefore must 
ad assuch asystem, interrelated, 
lent and mutually sustaining. 
iial Government is concerned not 
rulating individual railways but 
equally—even more, indeed— 
nissuring adequate carrying serv- 
h whole country and to all the 
jis purpose can best be realized 
tiownership and operation under 
5 supervision; and since the 
‘yovernment restrains, directs, 
d interferes with railway man- 
d operation in very many vital 
it is not only just to railway 
+ absolutely essential to ade- 
ay service for the country as a 
athe Government shall maintain 
ging attitude toward railway 
ion. 
cy originated in the brain of no 
it grew out of conditions, was 
lf a people’s necessity, the off- 
htaral forces. It is the new and 
2 successor of the old and de- 
actice of merelegislativehostility 
hrailways and mere antagonistic 
' with railway operation—un- 
se, we decide to abandon private 
and operation altogether and 
rer government ownership and 
vhich is inevitable, at least for 
eoads, if the present policy fails. 
() striking feature’of the historic 
let of 1920 that expresses this 
vanced policy of securing ade- 
‘ay service by an interrelated, 
bent and mutually helpful na- 
ay system is that which directs 
ate Commerce Commission in 
(to include the element of a fair 
nthe value of the property—a 
niformly maintained by the 
here recognized in affirmative 


oe 


ae famous Section 15-A of the 
lost talked about and the most 
sod part of the statute, perhaps 
isunderstood legislation in Am- 


Since, it is commonly believed 
ction was a scheme of the rail- 
f'as they were against it. 

3-A was the idea of the National 
of Owners of Railway Securi- 
anization of insurance compa- 
Ws banks, trust companies and 
concerns, billions of whose 
lave seen, are in the form of 
Way securities, principally 


| 


most professors of economics in. 
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bonds; and whose many millions of policy- 
holders and depositors are vitally interested 
in the maintenance of the value of them. 

Another popular misapprehension is that 
the fair return recognized by the law as a 
legitimate element of railway earnings is a 
guaranty, whereas it is a limited permis- 
sion—or rather a permissive limitation or, 
to be more accurate still, a restriction on 
earnings. The railways, as a whole, are 
allowed to make 6 per cent profit if they 
can; if any or all of them earn less or run 
at a loss the Government does not make 
up the loss, or, except at the expense of 
other railways, help them in any way. 

If any one railway earns more than 6 per 
cent over and above expenses of operation 
and maintenance, payment of taxes, rents, 
and so on, it cannot keep the excess, but must 
turn one-half over to the Government, re- 
taining the other half in a special reserve 
fund which can be used only as the law 
directs, until this fund reaches the limit of 
5 per cent of the value of the road’s prop- 
erty, after which the railway may use its 
earnings beyond that limit in any lawful 
manner. 

But the vital point and the one of interest 
to us just now is that half of the profits of 
any railway in excess of 6 per cent must be 
surrendered to the Government for the 
benefit of railway transportation in general. 
This is called the recapture clause of Section 
15-A. So we see that instead of being a 
guaranty of profits this provision of the 
law is a limitation of income. Some of the 
richer railways would like to get rid of it 
and are now striving to overthrow it in the 
courts. 

In ascertaining this permissive limit of 
earnings the commission must treat the 
railways as one great national system, 
dividing them into rate groups or terri- 
tories; and it is all the railways in such rate 
division taken as a whole that, in the ag- 
gregate, may earn 6 per cent profit—not 
each road, mind you, but all of them in any 
one great railway division. 

The average earnings of all roads in any 
rate group may reach 6 per cent for the 
group, but if the earnings of any one road 
exceed that limit, one-half of such excess 
must be turned over to the Government by 
the road earning it. Or tostate it in another 
way, the limit of earnings for the group is 
based on the value of the railway group as 
a whole, while the limit for the purposes of 
dividing excess profits of any particular road 
is based on the value of that particular road. 

The commission has established four of 
these rate groups—the Eastern, Southern, 
Western and Mountain-Pacific. As yet the 
combined railways of none of these di- 
visions, taken as a whole, has earned profits 
up to the permissive limit, although sev- 
eral of the more prosperous individual 
roads have exceeded that limit. 


Excess Profits 


The policy of considering American rail- 
ways as a national system which must give 
ample service to the whole country is many 
times expressed in this part of the law. For 
instance, in determining what is a fair re- 
turn on the value of railway property the 
commission must take into account ‘“‘the 
transportation needs of the country’ and 


the ‘necessity of enlarging railway facili- 


ties in order to provide the people of the 
United States with adequate transporta- 
tion.” 

This is the first time in our history that 
our National Government concerned itself 
affirmatively with seeing that the nation is 
provided with adequate railway service. 

What is to be done with the excess rail- 
way profits which must be turned over to 
the Government? In the answer to that 
question is the culmination of the policy of 
securing abundant transportation by a na- 
tional interdependent and interrelated rail- 
way system; for these excess profits above 
the permissive limit must be used by the 
Government ‘‘in furtherance of the public 
interest in transportation,’ by loaning 
money to railways for improvements and 
betterments or payment of debts made for 
such purposes or by buying railway equip- 
ment and leasing it to railways. 

And here is the reason: Some railways 
run through thickly settled and highly 
productive regions, or have fortunate ter- 
minals, or are not loaded with expensive 
branches, or have other advantages—and 
so such railways are prosperous; whereas 
other railways run through thinly peopled 
sections having scanty productiveness, or 
are without good terminals, or have taken 
on branch lines which lose money, or are 
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otherwise handicapped—and so such rail- 
ways have to struggle to make both ends 
meet and often must run at a loss for long 
periods of time. 

Yet these poorer roads cannot be aban- 
doned, since they are vitally necessary to 
the people they serve, who would be ruined 
if these railways were destroyed. Also it is 
clear, is it not, that if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission fixes rates so that such 
poor roads can live, other roads in the same 
group will thereby make extravagant profits 
to the injury of the people they serve; and, 
conversely, if the commission fixes rates on 
which these prosperous roads could earn a 
fair return, the poorer roads will thereby 
be driven out of business, to the disaster of 
the people they serve. 

This was the problem which, heretofore, 
always had defied solution, because Amer- 
ican railways had not been treated as a 
national, interrelated and interdependent 
system of transportation and because the 
Government had not troubled itself with 
the upbuilding and maintenance of an ade- 
quate railway service for all the people. 
As we have seen, the Government, during 
the second period of our railway develop- 
ment, was principally occupied in prevent- 
ing railway misdeeds; and this, carried to 
extremes, resulted in obstructive and de- 
structive governmental interference with 
railway management and operation. 


A Debatable Clause 


To solve the hitherto insoluble problem 
just described, Section 15-A requires that 
one-half of all railway profits earned by any 
railway above the permissive limit of 6 per 
cent shall be taken by the Government and 
used to enable any or all railways “ prop- 
erly to meet the transportation needs of 
the public.”” The roads thus assisted by the 
Government, however, must pay 6 per 


cent interest on the borrowed money and | 
safeguard the Government as to leases of | 


equipment and otherwise satisfy the Goy- 
ernment as to ability to repay. 

While helping weaker roads with money 
earned by the stronger, the Government 
takes no chances of loss, but secures itself 
and charges interest equal to the permis- 
sive limit of profits. 

It is this taking by the Government of one- 
half the excess profits of any railway earning 
over 6 per cent of the value of its property 
as described and the administration by the 
Government of the fund thus created for 
the benefit of railway transportation as a 
whole, that some of the strongest railways 
are now fighting in the Supreme Court. 

Consider now the value of the property 
of the railways on which a fair return is 
estimated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Some ten years ago Congress 
enacted that the commission should make 
a valuation of American railways. This 


was done because of incessant assertions | 


that railway stocks and bonds were dropsi- 
cal with water, and that the public was 
being robbed by means of excessive rates 
based on such fictitious values. 

So came the physical valuation of Amer- 
ican railways, far and away the greatest 
scientific appraisal ever made or attempted 
in the history of the world. It will be worth 
all it costs—$25,000,000 to the Government 
and nearly $60,000,000 to the railways— 


if it does no more than to set the public 


mind at rest on this fundamental matter. 


As an example, by the way, of how ac- | 
tual expenses always exceed the confident | 


estimate of those who wish the Government 
to embark on any project, it was sincerely 
believed and stated at the time of the pas- 


sage of the valuation bill, by its advocates, | 


that the cost to the Government would not 
exceed $2,500,000 and the same amount to 
the railways—$5,000,000 all told; 


which, in the end, must be paid by the 
people of course. 

For a full decade this physical valuation 
of American railways has been going on. A 
bureau of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the attention of one division of 
the commission have been devoted to that 
work. Hundreds—at one time nearly 
2000—of expert civil engineers, account- 
ants, appraisers, investigators and other 
necessary employes have been engaged in 
the systematic and thorough performance 
of the prodigious task. The entire commis- 
sion is now actively considering valuation 
problems. 

Many railways have earnestly protested 
against the tentative estimates thus made 
as being far below the actual value of their 

(Continued on Page 65) 


which | 
has now grown to more than $80,000,000, | 
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Office Easy Chairs 


Have a Cheerful 
Chair, Sir! 


There are all sorts of chairs in the 
world. Chairs as hard and cheerless 
as a miser’s heart. Deceitful chairs 
that under an aristocratic surface 
hide mean qualities. Chairs that Jook 
inviting until you sit in them. But on 
the other hand, thank goodness, there 
are big, cheerful, solid, comfortable, 
restful chairs that seem to say: ‘‘Sit 
and take your ease.”’ 


Now my idea is this: If you insist on 
having the comfortable, jolly sort of 
chair in your home, why have any 
other kind in your office? You know 
that you and your employees can do 
better work and more work if you 
have comfortable surroundings. You 
know that physical comfort is abso- 
lutely essential to efficient mental 
work. And that is the reason behind 
Sikes Office Easy Chairs. A good 
reason, isn’t it? 

If you will look over any Sikes dealer’s stock 
you will find that comfort is only one feature 
of Sikes Office Easy Chairs. Their appear- 
ance, the wide range of design, their sturdy 


durability and their prices will impress you 
more than favorably. 


SIKES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 

In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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‘Now footwear fashions glorify 
the shoe of Vici hid 


Thirty years ago and more, par- 
ticular people selected shoes of 
Vici kid as representing the ut- 
most of refinement in footwear. 


And today the great diversity 
in footwear fashions places a 
new responsibility on Vici kid 
as the leather that lends itself 
most gracefully to distinctive 
designs and offers the richest 
contribution to each season’s 
harmony of color. 


In shoes of Vici kid you will 
find distinctive models for 
every occasion—a variety that 
embraces every individual 
taste and fancy. Yet in them all 
you will recognize the under- 
lying richness and refinement 
that distinguishes Vici kid. 


Ask your dealer for shoes of 
Vici kid. No other leather 
combines all the advantages 


of Vici kid. 


ROBERT HROEBR DE REIN ine: 


PHILADELPHTA 
" Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 
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uniform method of keeping property ac- 
counts was required by law until 1907; and 
many early records do not now exist. 

Another suggestion is that the value of 
railway property should be measured by 
the current market price of railway securi- 
ties. Is this fair or practicable? Not so 
long ago American railway stocks and 
bonds were considered at home and abroad 
as among the best investments in the world, 
and the prices of them were correspond- 
ingly high; in late years they have been 
considered an uncertain, even precarious 
investment, and the prices of them. have 
correspondingly fallen. 

Would not valuation of the property by 
present market prices of these securities, 
therefore, result in practical confiscation? 
Does any American want that done? At 
the very best, would not such procedure 
surely lead to determined and long resist- 
ance in the courts? And can anybody doubt 
the outcome of such litigation? 


Endless Attacks 


Is the argument sound that the current 
price of railway securities is a just basis of 
value of railway property because the rail- 
ways can actually be bought in the market 
at such depreciated prices? Does not every- 
body know that the moment such buying 
began prices would rise and keep on rising? 
Are not the present low prices caused by 
the fact that the demand for railway stocks 
is negligible and for railway bonds dimin- 
ished? 

Is it not strange that consideration of 
this very fact of depreciation in market 
value of railway securities was earnestly 
opposed when the valuation bill was before 
Congress in 1913 by those who now ad- 
voeate this same secufity depreciation as 
the true basis of railway valuation? 

So is it not obvious that the commis- 
sion’s plan of valuation was reasonable, 
just and scientific—in fact, the only possible 
method of making an accurate estimate 
such as the statute and economic law alike 
require? And if we cannot trust the find- 
ings of so upright, impartial, competent 
and experienced an official body as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is there 
any earthly agency whatever that can be 
trusted? 

Are those who make unending attacks 
upon railways the only honorable and in- 
telligent persons concerned in the solution 
of our railway problem? Of course they 
would make no such claim for. themselves; 
but, heartily conceding their sincerity, is 
not that the position in which they place 
themselves? And do they really want to 
remain in that attitude? 

The law says that in fixing railway rates 
and establishing a fair return the commis- 
sion shall have in mind the ‘‘necessity of 
enlarging railway facilities.” That is hardly 
second in importance to the maintenance 
itself of our present railway system. The 
country is constantly and rapidly growing 
in population and production. In former 
times the railways kept abreast of this hu- 
man and economic advance—ahead of it 
indeed. But, for the reasons given, that 
railway expansion stopped many years ago, 
and since 1917 more miles of main track 
have been abandoned or torn up than have 
been constructed. ° 

No graver economic situation ever con- 
fronted any country. It cannot be relieved 
unless money is forthcoming with which to 
renew railway building and improvement; 
and that money will not appear until the 
confidence of the investing public ‘in rail- 
way stability is restored. There are signs of 
returning confidence, but it will come fully 
and permanently on only one condition— 
the stability of railway legislation and the 
steady increase of railway earnings. 

The only possible alternative is govern- 
ment ownership and operation, which I 
shall examine, fairly I hope, in the next 
article on railways. 

The new period of railway systemization 
and governmental encouragement is fur- 
ther recognized in the Act of 1920 by the 
legal sanction of railway consolidation 
with the approval of the Government. The 
Sherman Law is repealed so far as that me- 
dieval statute applies to railways, just as 
economic necessity has compelled the sus- 
pension of that out-of-date legislation in 
other cases. Thus some elasticity is re- 
stored to our transportation system, albeit 
under the watchful eye and restraining 
hand of the Government. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Beveridge dealing with the railroads. The,sec- « 
ond will appear in an early issue. 
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ow Would You Like 


California lumber checker 
says good-bye to routine job, 
wins important executive position 
—and all in eighteen months! 


You men who are entering routine trans- 
actions on the “books,” handling routine 
correspondence, filling routine orders, 
checking routine payments—do you ever 
wonder in what direction you are drifting? 


Frank E. Seeley, of California, wondered 
—and woke up! He came to the conclusion 


that he was drifting nowhere! But read 
his story: 
“Twenty-nine months ago, my position was that 


of a lumber checker in the California redwoods. 


“T had long since decided that I was unfit for 
office routine, but I had never raised my head high 
enough above my bookkeeper's desk to see oppor- 
tunity ahead. My sight was keen enough when it 
came to detecting the fellows with “pull’’ who were 
getting all the breaks, but it was not so keen as to 
see that most of their pull was night study, and 
usually LaSalle study; that the ‘“‘breaks"’ were only 
breaks in the chain of routine and low-powered jobs. 


“Finally, however, your consistently hopeful ad- 
vertising reached me, and I enrolled. 


“You remember the slump in the late months of 
1920. A month after I enrolled it hit us; we had not a 
single order on our books. I was offered a hold-over 
job, at lower pay, but by this time I had enough 
confidence generated by LaSalle training to break 
away, and a week later I had landed as customers’ 
ledger bookkeeper in San Francisco. 


“T worked at that thirteen months, meanwhile 
completing the Higher Accountancy course. Then I 
obtained a position as general bookkeeper with a 
subsidiary of my present firm. In five short months 
I was made office manager and auditor of the parent 
company. Shortly thereafter, I enrolled for the Busi- 
ness Management course. Today, nine months later, 
I am secretary-treasurer of a newly incorporated 
subsidiary, while retaining my position as auditor of 
the parent company. 


“Tncidentally, I hereby apply for membership in 
your 100% club. I have had an increase of 140 percent 
in 29 months, to be exact; and I was not in the lowest 
salary level when I started, either. The best of my 
success lies in the fact that I have not used one bit of 
pull or influence to get any position I ever held, except 
the pull that comes through always doing the best 


Frank Seeley’s Job? 


That is where LaSalle training comes 


I know how. 
in—it gives you the know how. 


“LaSalle, I want to thank you; for thru your organi- 


zation I have attained all you told me I could if J 
would only think I could.” 
You Have the Same Good 
Opportunity! 


’ 


“You can if you only think you can’’— 
there’s a lot of wisdom in that statement! 


During the past fourteen years, for ex- 
ample, more than 425,000 men have checked 
just such a coupon as appears below this 
text because they were convinced that what 
other men of no greater native ability could 
do, they, too, could do. 


You long for a high-salaried position. You 
want the better things that money can buy. 
You want the increased respect that would 
be accorded you if your friends should find 
out that you had made yourself a success. 


Why don’t you get all this? 


LaSalle cannot change wishers into doers 
—but in shortening the time it would other- 
wise take you to realize your ambitions 
LaSalle can be of very definite assistance. 

Are you in earnest when you say that you 
want to get ahead? Then check the training 
that you are interested in, write your name 
and address on the coupon just below, and 
place it in the mail today. It will bring you 
full particulars, together with your free copy 
of that inspiring book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,”’ all without obligation. 

The time to start toward bigger and better 
things is NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


INQUIRY COUPON 


Dept. 171-RA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ 
Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, Managers, 
Office and Shop Employes and those 
desiring practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and 


[Business Management: Training (industrial 

for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions. 

[Modern Salesmanship: Training 
for Sales and Advertising Execu- 


Solicitors, Sales Promotion practice. 


tives, 


Managers, Salesmen, Manufactur- DLW: Training for 


ers’ Agents and all those engaged Degree. 
in retail, 
selling. 

[]HigherAccountancy :Training for 
positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 


tions as 


Accountant, etc. 
CL )Railway Station Management: 
Training for Station Accountants, 
Cashiers and Agents, Division 
Agents, Traveling Auditors, Trans- 
portation Inspectors, 
Freight Agents, etc. 


Name_ eed 


wholesale or specialty LI]? raffic Management—Foreign 

and Domestic: Training for posi- 

Railroad or Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

Certified Public Accountant, Cost [JModern Business Correspond- 

ence and Practice: Training for 

Sales and Collection Correspondents; 

Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 

and Office Managers; 


Li ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. —- 
Traveling oO Banking and Finance. Os: P. A. Coaching for Advanced 


Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


[|Moderao Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 

LL.B. []Personnel and Employment 

Management: Training for Em- 
ployers, Employment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 

()Commercial Law. 

(_]Expert Bookkeeping. 

(Business English. 

Commercial Spanish. 


Effective Speaking. 


Bar; 


orrespond- 


Accountants. 


__ Present Position_____ a 


Address 
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He leaned against me, his head on my 
shoulder like a coy girl, and I thought he 
had fallen asleep. But suddenly he sat up 
straight. 

“Wot am I doing ’ere, cap’n?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“Wot’s anybody doing?” 

“T know still less. No use worrying.” 

“That’s right. No use. But it’s ’ard to 
stop, once you’ve got started. Only thing 
to do is to do something. Keep moving. 
That’s wot I did. ’Oppedit. Ship’s steward 
to New York. But them movies! Just a 
pack of lies like everything else. Propa- 
ganda! You’d think from them there was a 
‘old-up and a free fight at every street 
corner. Not a bit of it. Same old grind. 
Breakfast, tea and dinner, and lucky to get 
‘em. So when that one-eyed chap said to 
me, ‘You look the right sort. ’Ow about 
money and a scrap?’ I said, ‘I’m on.’ And 
‘ere | am—lieutenant in the noble Quetzel- 
something-or-other Army.” 

““A what?” I asked. 

“Lieutenant. Yes, sir. And if you ’adn’t 
lost your blessed arm I’d say you was a 
general. Queer, ain’t it, ow generals never 
lose anything—except battles. Oh, 
yes, there’s a war coming on ’ere. Don’t 
you tell no one I told you. But it’s the 
truth. Them cases of the baron’s—stuffed 
with munitions, you bet your boots. Why, 
I got a uniform myself somewhere! I'll 
show it you.”’ I was alert enough now. 

“What do you want—fighting for a lot 
of foreigners?” 

“Foreigners? ’E’s no foreigner. Wot— 
Smith? Never ’eard of Smith? Wot were 
you doing in the Great War, daddy?”’ He 
laughed. ‘‘Smith’s all right.” 

He stood up presently and stood swaying 
about me like a reed in the wind. 

“Not that I cares much for scenery, and 
that’s the truth,’ he said. ‘‘Too many 
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wriggly things in it. I’d better ’ave an- 
other of those little drinks before closing 
time or I’ll get the fever. That’s wot ’is 
almightiness said, ain’t it? ‘When you 
feels shiverylike ’ave another drink.’ Come 
on, general.”’ 

I did not answer his invitation, and he 
was actually set towards Nicaragua until 
I turned him round. Then he remembered 
his real business with me. 

“Knew there was something I ’ad to tell 
you. If you wants to get to San Juan you’ll 
‘ave to foot it. They don’t mean to let you 
go by the train tomorrow. They don’t 
fancy the look of you. Thought you’d like 
to know, sir.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ I said. 

He saluted in mocking imitation of the 
comandante’s best manner. 

“Not at all, sefior.”’ 

When he was set safely on his course I 
went back to my sand hill. ; 

John Smith. I’d hardly thought of 
him—only of Lisbeth. By reason of the 
thing he had done he had dwindled to a 
mean, commonplace man whose evil might 
be irreparable, but whose self scarcely 
counted now. 

Perhaps I had a touch of fever. Perhaps 
the light which magnified the shadows of 
the palm trees to the columns of a huge 
fallen temple magnified him too. Like a 
ruff and an old ballad, Aunt Geraldine had 
said. Like the figure of a legend, dim yet 
giantesque, he loomed up there behind me 
in that terrific fortress of mountains. I al- 
most fancied I saw him, gazing from its 
battlements into the distance. 

Tomorrow, perhaps, I should meet and 
challenge him—a drab, everyday fellow, 
maimed and not much of a fighter at the 
best of times. He would look at me with 
his quizzical smile. 

“We're up against it, Fitzroy.” 


Only I doubted whether he would smile 
this time. He was on his own ground now. 
No light-hearted playing here. Besides, he 
would read in my eyes that, whatever my 
powerlessness, I meant mischief. 

And then Lisbeth. At the thought of her, 
involuntarily I covered my face. My poor, 
my lovely, unhappy sweetheart! 


xXxV 


O NEED to say much of the three in- 
tervening years. To the real Euan 
Fitzroy they were quite empty. 

People generalize cheerfully about love 
and time and the human heart. But the 
net of their generalizations is too wide. 
Small fry like myself slip through and 
make exceptions—not very lucky excep- 
tions, perhaps, judged by the ordinary 
standard of happiness. 

I worked hard, though. I had my work- 
shop in a poor mining district and mended 
some fair examples of human wreckage; 
and finished off a few, too, like the rest of 
my brethren. The best that I can say for 
myself is that I did not grow rich over it. 

In 2 way, life had become a very simple 
busines: ror me. I knew that I wasn’t clever 
and I put aside the tormenting questions 
which nen were asking themselves at the 
end of the war. That momentary revela- 
tion of the Market Place was answer 
enough: Not to hate—to have compassion. 
I clung to that scrap of dogma tenaciously; 
sometimes with teeth set and eyes shut, for 
it was not always easy. I remember in par- 
ticular that night Richards came to my dis- 
pensary with his smashed hand. He was a 
great lout who thrashed his wife as regu- 
larly on Saturday night as he got drunk. 
She had come with him now—a slip of a 
woman, half starved, her lip bleeding and 
her pinched white face oddly shapeless, 
looking as though permanently disfigured 


by tears and blows. “It wi 
lamp,’’ she explained pitiful}: 
throw it at me. I said, ‘It aj 
but when ’e’s like that ’e won} 
the nasty thing busted in ‘is’ 

He sat crouched by my tah\, 
heavy like a stupid bulldog, j 
tainly an ugly business. They 
had slashed the flesh to rib 
fragments were lodged deep ir} 
I remember looking down ;\ 
skull with the low receding \ 
thinking, “‘ Well, it’s your tur} 
a sort of thirsty satisfaction, | 

“You'll give ’im a whiff of jp 
something to make it easyliky 
doctor?”’ : 

At the same moment he liy 
to mine—round, hazel eyes th! 
mented and baffled, and I gh 
looking down through them 
in which his poor deformed 4j 
with God knew what instinc| 
sires, what blind despair of 
life. I turned to her. Her fac) 
him. 

After all, she was beautiful,) 
way she held the truth and ec 
quite so beaten and broken as} 

“Of course,”’ I said. 4 

I went back to Stoneboroug) 
I could. My aunt, now that t 
jective of her life had gone, | 
fast into old age, and to my lo 
a sense of guilt. I knew that} 
her. Yet I knew, too, that} 
made them happy. It broug| 
old, suave, dignified days for ui 
together in the faded drawir 


‘gossip peacefully—and some 


dalously—about our neighbor 
them of my work, and they wi 
gallantly that it was worthy| 
Fitzroy. (Continued on Page | 


From a Heap of Straw Wriggled Out a Human Form Whose Terrified Chattering Was Stopped With a Quick Hand to the Throat 
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th I heard only indirectly. The 
nine shares had become a mar- 
seulation. At any moment big 
nts might be expected. John 
sent over for recruits—mining 
, indeed, anyone who was sound 
1 limb and wanted to take a shot 
_ Our streets had been swept 
rsullen, brooding young men. 
Gay was a helpless cripple now. 
) to see him. I knew that he did 


) see me. 

he end of those three years he 
on the same evening that I re- 
letter John Smith’s wife walked 
pensary. 

XVI 


\at once. I had the letter in my 
t was a terrible letter—scarcely 
ach sentence might have been 
Jeeding from that violent old 
‘jad forgotten that he hated me. 
Jae man on earth whom he could 
‘is frantic helplessness. I loved 
hn Smith’s wife—she saw the 
| and nodded a careless under- 


. me here,’’ she explained. ‘‘He 
dI could settle things.”’ 
yn the other side of my table, 
ght. I wish I could describe her 
| Quite obviously she was what 
bad woman, and would have 
aider the most favorable circum- 
was written all over her face. 
sensual, without principle, 
it and disorder with her like a 
jat was Paula Smith—geborene 
om first to last. And yet I have 
onviction that if it ever comes 
1, settlement, Paula won’t show 


lorave and recklessly extrava- 
npound which may not stand 
ace or respectability, but which 
: nearer God than many of our 
2 virtues. Perhaps it is strange 
ld write of her so tolerantly, 
‘she meant to Lisbeth; but she 
W my instinctive recoil from her 
yond blows away a mist. 
seautiful in a large, blond, un- 
which might but for her temper- 
eveloped into coarseness. But 
ment rode her like a fury. 


ed about her, as though she 
do sit still and didn’t know how 
1 The burning hazel eyes that 
jemed to harbor a lurking tear 
wink too. 

Hit wasn’t her fault. 

jurned up before now,”’ she ex- 
fi a faint, not unattractive ac- 
t haf been in prison—yes, three 
King bad money. As a matter of 
wW nozzing about it—nozzing 
3ut George Ternel, he was a 


juge in a desperately held in- 
\ didn’t want her to see how 
was. But from the first mo- 
ay’t a real doubt. More than 
tw now that subconsciously I 
yinown. T had felt disaster loom 
‘ishapeless cloud on the horizon, 
> ow up with the first wind. For 
t, he made no secret of the 
] had left behind him. But he 
) sure that it was wreckage. 
die absurd mistake,’ I said. 
tough, of course. There are 
ti like pebbles on the beach.” 
i! good-humoredly. 
only von John Smith.” 
ik. paper from her bag and gave 
Iwhat touched me as a rather 
of confidence. 
ju call my marriage lines,” she 
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the document, seeing nothing 
r) print and clerkly writing. I 
Uzive myself time, and yet time 
i ne. It simply stripped the 

and what I saw blew my poor 

ciple to the four winds. I 
yj killed John Smith. A rage 
e that was as primitive as a 
i It was only when I saw be- 
Lisbeth that that loathly red 
brain seemed to dissolve. It 
ecame little and insignificant. 
€ concern with him, only with 
shield her, how to stand be- 
nd this horror? My mind 


omething wan and rather ap-: 
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seemed to run hither and thither like a 
trapped animal, seeking an escape. 

“Better tell me the whole business,’’ I 
said roughly. 

She shrugged her big shoulders. 

“Why should I? I don’t even know who 
you are or what you're doing in this 
galere.”’ 

““T’m a friend.” 

“Whose friend? The little girl he’s gone 
away with?” 

She must have seen something come into 
my face that checked her. 

“Well,’’ she said sullenly, ‘‘I married 
him—1914. What else?”’ 

“You’re not English.” 

“By marriage,” she retorted. 

“But before?” 

“You ask a lot of questions.”’ 

““You’d better answer them.” 

“T haf got a question to ask too,’’ she 
intimated grimly. 

“That'll come later. We’d better both 
put our cards down, don’t you think?”’ 

The idea seemed to amuse her back into 
agood humor. . 

“Very well. Yes, I’m a Hun. Singing 
in a Viennese operetta when the war broke 
out. I was in with a tough lot of Germans 
and they’d haf deported me all right if John 
Smith hadn’t come along. We were friends, 
you understand. When he saw the fix I 
was in he said, ‘Marry me and they won’t 
touch you.’ Well, I don’t usually marry 
people. But I did that time. And he was 
right. There was such a mix-up in thos 
days. They lost track of me.” 

“What did you want—staying on in this 
country?”’ 

She turned on me with a flare of resent- 
ment. 

“That’s my affair.” 

““Were you—a spy?”’ 


“Not then.” 

“Well?” 

“You’re an obstinate young man.’’ She 
made a shy and sulky gesture. ‘‘ Well, I 


had a pal in the German hospital. I was 
finished with him; but he was dying—and 
I’d promised to see him through. You can 
shut up about that. It’s not your affair. 
And you don’t believe it anyhow.” 

ButelecGweel salds 

She looked at me quickly. From that 
moment I ceased to be an antagonist. 

“Well, it’s true. Stupid, but true.”’ 

“And Smith? What about his motive?”’ 

She smiled at that. A curious smile. It 
expressed so much—tenderness, compas- 
sion, admiration, and a kind of scorn. 

“Did you know him, doctor?”’ 

“e Ves.” 

“Then you know he’d do things like 
that—crazy things. He’d seem to risk 
everything. Marrying me, for instance—a 
Hun woman. And he meant to be a gen- 
eral. He said so. In those days he hadn’t 
even joined up, and he was poor too! An- 
other week and he’d haf been through his 
last pair of boots. Aber—aber doch ein 
fesche Junge.” 

I knew a smattering of German, but even 
if I hadn’t I should have read her face. Its 
haggardness was illuminated by an almost 
girlish look of remembering wonder at him. 
It made my heart contract. For I had seen 
that look before, transmuted by innocence, 
yet poignantly the same. It was as though 
he threw a spell over each different mind, 
calling up some image, some dream old as 
humanity itself. 

“Well, we had our good times,” she said. 

“When did you see him last?”’ 

“In Brussels. That was in 1916.” 

I suppose I looked incredulous, for she 
laughed out with a sudden full-blooded 
gayety. 

“At the Brasserie Bruxelloise—under 
the nose of General von Eichen. There’d 
been a German victory and we were all as 
drunk as lords—except John Smith. He 
was just pretending, singing the Wacht am 
Rhein with the r-rottenest accent.” 

For an amazing moment the picture 
swept Lisbeth herself out of my mind. 
saw him, sitting there, with his mug of 
beer on the round marble table, playing 
with life and death as a conjurer juggles 
with gay-colored balls. And under that 
reckless hilarity he had been cold as ice, 
alert as a panther. I saw, too, the woman 
opposite glow in her memory of that dan- 
gerous, splendid comradeship. 

“He was in the secret service for a year,” 
she explained, ‘“‘and he got them to deport 
me. Easy enough. I was a German. I got 
a job at one of the cabarets in Brussels, and 
when my pals were tight I’d get things out 
of them and slip them through the lines. 
How and why he came to Brussels I don’t 
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know. He said it was to see me. But that 
wasn’t true, of course. I didn’t know for 
years after whether he got back. They ar- 
rested me the next morning. I’d haf been 
shot there and then, but there was a gen- 


eral—he’d been after me for weeks. For a | 
price he’d get me off, he said. Na, I paid.” | 


“So you were a spy—on your own peo- 
ple.” 


worse than that for him. I did too. That 
general—well, I knew there were swine on 
this earth, but not that sort.” 

What she said seemed to alter her very 
appearance. Her wanness became a mask, 
covering unspeakable knowledge. I saw, 
too, for the first time how shabby she was. 
She had blinded me with her largeness—a 
kind of personal gorgeousness—but she was 
really down and out, a wreck kept afloat 
by sheer lust of living. She seemed to read 
my thoughts. 

“You'd think it’d be an economy and 
rest,’’ she said with a wry twist of the full, 
strong mouth, “being in prison. But it 
isn’t.” 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“Money,” she returned as briefly. 

“That’s why you went to Colonel Gay?” 

“Of course. He don’t seem to haf any- 
thing, poor devil!”’ 

“‘So he sent you to me.” 

“Sir Euan Fitzroy sounded more hope- 
ful,’’ she admitted with a touch of her old 
cynicism. This was business now. She had 
put away her memories as a grown-up puts 
away afew childhood’s toys, and was armed 
with a hard wisdom. “He wouldn’t haf 
sent me to you if you hadn’t a reason, too, 
for keeping me quiet,’’ she added. 

“Tt’s blackmail.”’ 

“Of course.” 

“And useless. A thing like this can’t be 
kept quiet. It’ll come out sooner or later. 
And the later the more terrible it will be.’ 

“For whom?” 

“For the lady who believes—who has 
every right to believe—that she is his wife.” 

She looked at me keenly. 

“It won’t come out if I hold my tongue 
and go away.” 

Ff “You won’t go away. You'll go back to 
i ” 


m. 

We both stood up. She had grown sud- 

denly very pale, and I was carried forward 

on the crest of an absolute conviction. 
“You’d go back to him tomorrow,” I 

said. ‘ 

We remained silent, watching each other, 


absorbed in each other for a full minute. | 


Then with a laugh she drew her wretched, 
moth-eaten furs closer about her shoulders. 
“T suppose that’s true; I suppose that’s 
why I wanted the money.” 
So the struggle came to an abrupt end. 


I went with her down the narrow stairs to | 
the door, and there was something about | 
her as she went in front of me—something 


about the carriage of her shoulders or 
about the broken-down yet indomitable 
magnificence of her dress—that made me 
uncomfortable with pity. She was brave, 
and faithful, too, in her own way. 

“Quetzelango’s some journey,”’ she said 
to me; “but I’ll get there.”’ 

“T expect you will.” 

T held the door open. It was raining, and 
the dirty, wretched street was brushed 
backwards and forwards by a cold, fitful 
wind, as though an invisible, drunken 


ghost were trying to sweep the place clean. | 


I had an insane desire to get her back to 
the fire, to give her a square meal, to talk 


with her as one decent human being to an- | 
But I was clumsy with my own 


other. 
heartsickness. 

“You’ve come a long way for nothing,”’ 
I said. “I wish you’d let me help you.” 

I saw her eyes in the lamplight. For a 
fleeting second they were the eyes of a sad 
child, and then they were very old again. 

“Thanks. It’s good of you. But for a 
year or two longer I can manage—some- 
how. Good night.” 

She went on down the street with her 
head up, her poor feathers and furs flying 
in the wind like the last of a gallant and 
broken army. 


Colonel Gay had pleaded with me. I 
think he had been so long and deeply con- 
cerned with himself that other men were 
unknown quantities to him. He thought he 
had to plead. And he didn’t understand 
Lisbeth. 

““Marry her, Fitzroy. Bring her back, 
for God’s sake, and marry her.” 

Aunt Geraldine and Miss Cornelius were 


wiser. They were the only two who knew , 


(Continued on Page 73) 


“Oh,” she said scornfully, “I’d haf done | 
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—because pure sunlight con- 
‘tains all the colors in exist- 
ence. In passing through rain 
drops, as through prisms, the 
sun’s rays are dispersed into 
the rainbow colors. There is 
no color at all in 
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Truck History is the 
Key to Sound Buying 


Be sure the maker of the truck you buy 
is going to stay in business. This was 
never more important than it is today. 


Stability is being sought for by nations 
as the key to prosperous, profitable years. 
The stability of its maker must be your 
key to prosperous, profitable years with 
the truck you buy. 


Truck history reveals the importance of 
maker stability. Thousands of orphan trucks 
have been left almost valueless in the hands 
of owners. These orphans are, the trucks 
made by the more than 500 truck makers 
who lacked stability—who have quit manu- 
facturing trucks. 


Truck history also reveals the steady rise 
of The White Company to the position 
of leadership which it has so long held. 
This leadership is a responsibility. It has 
not been acquired by chance. Chance cannot 
hold it. 


In the White factory thousands of con- 
tented, well-paid artisans are conscious of 
their responsibility. With pride in their 
product they are daily contributing to White 
leadership. It is a daily challenge to them 
to build right. 


Next, Whites are sold right. 


“Build the best you can, add to your 
cost a fair profit, and your purchaser’s 
satisfaction will be complete and endur- 
ing.’”’ That policy, laid down by the late 
Thomas H. White more than a score of 
years ago, has been handed down to two 
generations of Whites. Unchanged, it is 
White policy today. 


And The White Company’s.interest in a 
buyer does not die with the delivery of 
a truck. The White Company has spread 
the boundaries of its factory yard throughout 
the world. Wherever duty calls and what- 
ever the need, White Trucks are never 
far from interested care. Needs of the 
oldest White Truck are still adequately 
provided for. 


Proof that White Trucks are made 
right, sold right, and kept rolling is the 
100,000-mile record, published every Fall— 
a history in itself, of mileages in multiples 
of 100,000 attained by so many White 
Trucks of all models under all conditions 
that 100,000 earning miles has become a 
performance standard. The proof is in the 
Roll Call of White Fleets of ten or more, 
published every Spring—another history 
in itself, of the unfailing ability of one 
White Truck to sell another and another 
until many fleets number their Whites in 


hundreds. 
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Let truck history guide your purchase, 
whether you need one truck or a fleet. 


Buy White Trucks and know that every 
dollar is buying you assured, sustained 
transportation. 


Assuring continuous, sustained 
transportation everywhere 
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dollar for transportation © 


JLTIMATELY you will demand the profit in motor | 
transportation supplied by White Trucks. All 
=I of your transportation dollar buys transportation” 
when you buy a White. q 
Each year more and more truck buyers quit shop- B 


ping for motor trucks and buy assured transportation 
from The White Company. 


Their White Trucks go on adding to the White per- 


formance records which already surpass in scope and 
volume any other motor truck records. 
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Jidenly thrown my work over- 
saw the situation as I saw 
, would see it—and it was at 
\npler and much sadder. 


xvirI 


shaking myself free from the 
and and shivering a little. I 
jhoughts and conjectures that 
4 It was of no use to prepare 


: = it was already said. 
i] did know—she would not 


#5 same simple and absolute 
seal me would be shattered 
| beyond repair, because the 
qvorshiped for his vast, heroic 
a mere cad who had thought 
his own ends. What refuge 
Jae offer from such a knowl- 


Jidn’t and never had—not in 
what could have saved us both. 


okeep my mind from useless 
\If there was anything in 
ging I shouldn’t get to San 
It is sometimes pretty hard 
man to realize just how far 
7d from the nearest London 


't I knew enough, if only from 
a, to know that I had to de- 
r}maining right arm for what- 
». wanted to enjoy. If what 
hority in this place didn’t 
avel by that train tomorrow 
wel. And if I made myself 
(they were as likely to shoot 
me up; and that telephone 
2 British consul, so humor- 
ed by Captain Otto, would 
othing at all. All the same, 
‘San Juan. 

aie been close on two o’clock 
Ick to the Libertad. Finney 
revorried about his last drink 
ling hours. The rest of the 
arkly, or else it had poured 
, objectless life into the sti- 
the Libertad’s bar. Several 
io be in the course of settle- 
vas in time to see my poor 
gut head first, followed by a 
\iente-demented riffraff who 
qn the village street, punctu- 
ly silence with wild revolver 
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came last. He was quite 
r his own manner, which was 
id farseeing one. He knew 
tbe in the van of such a pro- 
nade a peculiarly unprepos- 
€.s he stood for a moment in 
\rway, mopping a very dirty 
lace with a very dirty hand- 
| have no idea what instinct 
| him. Perhaps I had been 


== 


€ was anything but rash or 


t I waylaid him. 

le I asked, ‘“‘that they’re not 
Yr get to San Juan?’’ 

|my friend. I heard ce beau 
Anderson give the order.” 
drunk the baron sprinkled 
{1 with every language which 
ie “And I guess his orders 
dle. 

0. But I’m going. What's 


h it, hein?” 


{won't manage it—not by 


cotry? About fifty miles. 
here’s a mule track across 


ki.” 

You English!” He burst 
laugh. “Certainly! Walk 
gnpost at all the crossroads 
allent hotel.” 

Said. “I’m serious. 
, and I’m in a hurry.” 
/ you? The police?” 


I’ve 
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“No one’s after me. I’m racing some- 
one, though.” 

“Who? The devil?” 

I took a chance. 

““A woman.” 

I saw his face alter. I had touched the 
adventurer in him—the seeker after change 
and strange and fairy happenings. He was 
a ruffian, but at that faint odor of romance 
he became grave and almost lofty in man- 
ner, like a knight called upon in some chival- 
rous quest. 

“In that case—of course.’”’ His brown, 
bloodshot eyes flickered with a sudden 
humor. ‘‘ You’ll haf to travel fast, friend.” 

“Well, what am I to do?” 

That flattered him. 

“You’ve got a revolver, eh?” 

“ Yes.’”’ 

“Can you use it?” 

“Of course.”’ 

“T mean, will you? You can’t afford 
sentiment in this place. I saw you with 
those niggers this morning, and it’s you or 
them.” 

“Very well, I’ll shoot anyone—you if 
necessary.” 

**So ist recht.’’ He tucked his big arm in 
mine. ‘‘Now pretend to be as drunk as I 
am.”’ 

Looking back on that scene, I can laugh 
now. I knew even then that we made an 
excruciatingly funny if alarming spectacle 
as we reeled down that empty street with 
the mouths of the tumbled, silent hovels 
gaping blackly at us. The baron sang— 
about his Liebchen—in a voice thick with 
aguardiente, and took casual shots at any- 
thing that caught his fancy, from the moon 
to a buzzard brooding heavily on the low 
edge of a roof. His little shining revolver 
was the only clean thing about him, and 
his aim was sober. Suddenly we lurched 
into what smelled like a stable yard. The 


lurch I guessed to be only apparently acci- | 


dental. I reeled against the warm flank of a 
startled mule, and from a heap of straw 
wriggled out a human form whose terrified 
chattering was stopped with a quick hand 
to the throat. We three could scarcely see 
one another. The high adobe walls smoth- 
ered us with shadow. But now and then 
some movement brought the baron’s hand 
and the little white weapon into the moon- 
light. The baron spoke in Spanish, rapidly 
and quietly. The mulatero did not so much 
as answer. I dare say the principle of force 
majeure was too familiar to him. He began 
to scuffle backwards and forwards in the 
dark, and I heard the dull plump of a heavy 
| Bape saddle on a yielding, groaning 
ack. 

“You'll haf to travel light,”’ the baron 
said softly. “No luggage. You can send 
for that—if you need it. You’ll pass a 
pueblo or two. They won’t catch you—not 
till you get there. It’s only a mule track. 
Keep this fellow in front of you with your 
gun in his ribs. The natives are all right. 
They’re too stupid to matter. But if you 
see anything in uniform shoot it on sight. 
You’ve got no permesso, and it’s no use 
pretending you haf.” 

I wanted to protest that I had my pass- 
port and that I was a free British subject, 
but the memory of Captain Otto’s ironic 
injunction choked me with a silent laugh. 
I swung myself into the saddle. The baron 
stood close to me, his hand on my arm. I 
think he was sorry to let me go. 

“You haf the devil of a ride in front of 
you, friend.” 

“T don’t mind that—so long as I get 
there.” 

“Don’t let the sun catch you. Rest 
through the midday. Don’t drink the water 
at the pueblos.”’ 

“Right.” 

“T’ll stay here till you’re well out. Not 
that this fellow matters. He’ll be shot, 
anyway. Better shoot him yourself. 
They’re accustomed to it.” 

“You old Hun!” I murmured. 

‘And if they offer you the choice of a 
firing squad and a few years in the peni- 
tenciaria choose the squad. They’re damn 
bad shots, but the penitenciarias stink.” 

“T’ll remember, baron.”’ 

“Ebbene. Good luck.” 

“Thanks.” 

His big hot hand fumbled into mine. A 
breath of aguardiente fanned my face. I 
heard him giggle. 

“Tf there is one lady, there may be two. 
Give the prettiest my love.” 

I rode out into the empty moonlight 
street. My mulatero walked at my knee, 
with my empty revolver pressed softly 
against his ribs. The baron had resumed 
his song, and, mellowed by distance, his 
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Forty-Nine 
Years’ Service 


N most cities you see them—old buildings 

of curiously mixed architecture, exteriors 
replete with cast iron columns, a character- 
istic feature of buildings erected in the ’Sev- 
enties and early ’Eighties. 


At least one concrete lesson these buildings 
have taught the builders of today: the su- 
perior lasting quality of the old wrought iron 
pipe used in their plumbing and heating 
systems. 


The German Fire Insurance Building, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., erected 1875, is a typical example. 
Perhaps no part of its mechanical equipment 
has retained its full usefulness so long and 
with so little attention as the network of 
pipes—all Byers. A few lengths of basement 
pipes make up the total of repairs recorded 
in nearly half a century. 


Byers, alone among pipe manufacturers, 
have continued to make the same quality of 
pipe since Civil War days, never deviating 
from the high standard of excellence set up 
long before modern cheapening processes 
were introduced. And with each passing year 
the superior lasting quality of Byers pipe 
stands out in bolder relief. 


Send for illustrated service records of Byers 
Pipe in notable old buildings—free on request 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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day in and day out, 


year after year 
LANE is the choice of 


women who have learned 
that a good cedar chest will 
keep the dainty lingerie and 
outer apparel worn from day 
to day so fragrantly fresh 
and clean. And the LANE 
is the logical choice. It is 
built to withstand the wear 
and tear of generations. Its 
finely dovetailed and inter- 
locked construction insures 
absolute protection from 
moths, dust and dampness. 
Its artistry of design and 
finish and an ever. -glowing 
beauty make it as finely 
decorative as any piece of 
furniture you can obtain for 
your bedroom. 

Use the LANE as a window 
seat, or dressing lounge at the 
foot of the bed. Great variety 
of ‘plain and period designs in 
all-cedar or with walnut and 
mahogany finish. Sizes for every 
purpose. Prices for every purse. 
Because no other chest has such 
unusual features make sure the 
one you buy has LANE burned 
inside the lid. Write to us for 
near-by dealer’s name if your 
furniture or department store 
cannot supply you with the 
genuine. 

THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
ALTAVISTA, VIRGINIA 
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voice brought a kind of aching beauty and 
sadness into the night: 
“Wie bist du meine Kinigin 


So we turned eastward, towards the 
mountains. 

XVIII 

HERE are experiences which seem to be 

divided from the rest of one’s life as if 
by a magic frontier. They may last only a 
moment, or they may cover a long period. 
Their reality is much deeper than that of 
everyday events, and yet the final impres- 
sion is as of a dream. 

I know the ride to San Juan was like that 
to me. Other things are forgotten or wear 
thin and colorless with much remembering; 
but whenever I turn back to those two 
nights and days it is with a sudden catch at 
the heart. I am plunged deep again into a 
sea of enchantment, half evil, half beauti- 
ful, but evil and beautiful beyond any 
words that I can find. 

In part it may have been the sheer lone- 
liness. And then again it may be that Miss 
Cornelius was right, and that some people 
are born young and stay young all their 
lives, and that at heart I was still the absurd 
boy, dreaming of dragons under Old Stone- 
borough’s shadow. At times, lulled by 
weariness and silence, I fell into a kind of 
drowse, and it seemed to me that I was ad- 
venturing through a bewitched country up 
to the heights where my poor princess was 
held spellbound by her false happiness. 
Then some sound would startle me and I 
saw the ugly thing as it was, and myself, 
too, as a man damned to bring her fairy- 
tale castle down in ruins. 

For the first hours our path cut through 
the jungle. It was likea passage hewed out 
of some slimy, yielding substance which had 
fallen into decay and become clogged with 
an evil fungus and foul with life. Things 
rustled underfoot and slid away into a 
green, smothering distance. They brushed 
my face with their clammy, unimaginable 
fingers. They swung hither and thither 
amidst the chaos of growth that hedged us 
in—that in its lawless energy threatened to 
close down upon us, suffocating us. The 
moist heat lulled one’s senses, too, so that 
the fierce cries that would tear suddenly 
through those other hushed and furtive 
sounds seemed far off and unreal, like the 
clamor of a nightmare. 

I have spoken of the loneliness. I mean 
that all this life was inimical and alien. If 
I had room for fear I should have been 
afraid of those invisible things that fol- 
lowed and that watched me pass with their 
lightless eyes. A sudden star blazing 
through a gap in the dense entangled foliage 
overhead was like a signal from another 
world—a lost world to which I belonged— 
and I remember the answering flash in my 
own heart and the profounder solitude that 
followed. 

I had not yet seen the face of my com- 
panion. I had not even heard his voice. 
He was a ghost among ghosts. 

Finney had been right. There was some- 
thing obscene and beastly about the place. 
Only its beastliness had a kind of horrific 
quality. It wasn’t the beastliness of men. 
It was as though the sheer element of 
growth had been set loose to spill itself in a 
senseless, will-less debauch. 

We climbed steadily. I could feel the 
lift of the mule under me, and now and then 
a stone would roll away under the groping 
hoofs and slide down into some distant 
abyss of silence. 

Then at last we were through. We had 
broken into clean space—stumbled upon 
the edge of the world. The moon had van- 
ished. Dawn waited somewhere below the 
horizon and a chill and deathly suspense 
hung from the waning stars. Behind me 
lay the jungle like the tangled bed of a 
great receded sea whose dark shield glim- 
mered in the distance. At my feet I felt 
the emptiness of a ravine, and beyond its 
incalculable depths were mountains, night- 
marish frozen waves that loomed over us, 
threatening to break. They seemed to 
await the morning, as for a signal. 

It came—so suddenly that the effect was 
that of a violent clash of sound—as though 
some invisible god had beaten upon a gong 
and the whole universe had blazed into life. 
My guide turned to me. The dark features, 
hinting at heaven knew what far-off 
mingling of tyranny and serfdom, were set 
and expressionless. And yet I knew that 
he was moved by some emotion stronger 
than his fear of me, stronger even than na- 
tive resignation. 

“Agua,” he said; 


and then, pointing 
farther south, “Fuego.” 
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I remember stopping my mule short and 
dismounting and standing at the edge of 
the ravine as though to come closer to those 
two; they were the secret of this terrific 
world. 

Amidst the towering masses of the Cor- 
dilleras, now changing from gray to ame- 
thyst, they remained black, permanent 
night shadows. Other peaks quivered, 
caught fire and glowed palely. Their om- 
inous crests remained cold and still and 
inscrutable. Yet the neighboring moun- 
tains were dead and they lived. They 
seemed to hide within themselves a con- 
scious, malevolent purpose. 

Their heights were insignificant, but it 
was they that had torn the country across 
and across, disemboweling the earth in a 
witchlike fury that only slept. They stood 
alone, facing each other, divided by miles of 
hidden chasm and valley. And yet one 
knew that far beneath the surface, in the 
molten darkness, they communed together. 
From the twin horns of Fuego two thin and 
ghostly streams of smoke curled up into the 
quiet air. The cone-shaped, blunted Agua 
gave no sign. 

“Muy malo,’ my guide murmured; 
“muy malo.’’ And crossed himself, but 
without hope, probably without under- 
standing. 

I turned tolook at him. He,and his little 
mule stood close together. There was a sort 
of pathetic likeness between them—and 
some relation, too, between them both and 
these sinister shadows. They were victims, 
anyway—starved, ill treated, utterly re- 
signed. They lived—they didn’t know 
why —and one day they would be destroyed. 
According to the baron, one of them would 
be shot promptly for this night’s work. 
Perhaps we should be shot together, for 
that matter, which seemed unnecessary. I 
slipped my revolver out of sight and instead 
held out a collection of dirty pesos and 
thrust them into the thin, bewildered hand. 

“You go back,” I said, “and give that 
animal and yourself asquare meal. I’ll get 
to San Juan faster without you both. If 
I don’t I deserve all the trouble that’s com- 
ing to me.” 

He could not have understood; but at 
least I wanted him to hear the friendliness 
of my voice. He stared at me. There was 
terror in his eyes. Was this some new, 
more subtle form of torment? I pointed 
back the way we had come, and at last he 
turned fearfully, incredulously, his fortune 
clasped tensely against his naked breast. 

“Adiés!”’ I said in my best Spanish. 

In the shadow of a flowering tree he 
looked back at me wistfully and I waved 
and laughed, thinking of the baron and of 
all the baron would have said. 

My mulatero and his mule took to their 
heels, scampering for safety to the jungle. 


xIX 


H® home lay in the heart of a grove of 
palm trees. It was white and square 
built, Spanish fashion, with slits of win- 
dows heavily barred and above the height 
of a man’s head. 

On the west, where the trees had been 
cleared, was the entrance way, stone paved 
and cool, which led you into the patio. And 
what had at first seemed like a prison be- 
came a casket full of colored jewels. For 
there were orange trees with their fruit 
hanging like little golden lamps, and strange 
gorgeous flowers, and even English roses. 
A fountain played into a stone basin, and 
in the midst of the sheaf of softly falling 
water there stood a little grotesque gold 
figure, a native god perhaps, for in spite of 
its uncouth ugliness it had a sort of ‘primi- 
tive dignity, and I knew instinctively that 
it was molded in pure metal. 

The house was built on a great ledge 
jutting out from the face of a mountain. 
On the east a precipice sheltered it from the 
constant winds and on the west it looked 
across a deep, narrow valley towards Agua. 
There were two broad, well-graded roads, 
one twisting downwards and losing itself 
in the dank green of a coffee plantation, 
the other, by which I had come, climbing 
to the top of the ridge and petering out into 
a mule track. 

I had seen the place suddenly, looking 
down on it from an open turn in the road. 
It was near the end of my second day and 
I was footsore and light-headed with hunger 
and a touch of fever. At the one wretched 
pueblo which I had passed a few oranges 
and tough tortillas had been all the food I 


had been able to buy from the gaunt-ribbed . 


natives. The nights had been cold and I had 
nothing but the light tropical clothes in 
which I had left the Arizona. But the sun’s 
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rays had seemed to get inside; 
burn there. I had disregarde| 
wisdom and traveled steadily | 
fast, for pursuit had never r 
ened. My friend Ande 
practical person, would 
arrest at San Juan—if I ever, 
the habit of pushing on had 
system. To rest meant tot 
ize, and I didn’t want to A 
all too useless. 

So that when I saw thaty 
home of Lisbeth’s I didn’t be}. 
might have been an unsubs 
which my fond fancy had mol 
shape. It seemed airy and ur 
For that matter, I didn’t seen 
myself. The little native so 
just gone scudding down the 
like a scared rabbit was alrez 
memory. I didn’t belie 
uniformed, very much arme 
with his bodyguard of two wh 
I came down onto the plateau 
I treated him flippantly. - ] 
taking him too seriously. 

““You’re the fellow who 
Roberto without a permes: 
me in pleasant English. 
to arrest you.’ 

“T knew you had,” I said 
bolt. I shouldn’t think any 1 
parts knew what the word me 

“Where is the animal? Aj 
you had a mulatero along wit 
have you done with them? 

“T shot them,” I explained. 
it was the right thing to d 

He smiled unwillingly. 

“Well, and there was a 
the road. Did you shoot hi 

“No; I disarmed him. His 
where in the bushes. I di 
he is. He was running f: 
saw him.” 

“Well, he can run as fa: 
we'll catch him.” 

“T hope,”’ I said, ‘‘that 
fairly. I took him by sur 
I have only one arm and a 
I am very strong. He hada 

“No one gets more th 
this country,” he retorted, 

We stood looking at ea 
the disadvantages of a slig t 
is that it is difficult to concentr 
my mind wandering. I feltsu 
this man before. No, noth 
but his brother. q 


myself,’’ 
“‘Oxford?”’ he asked. 
“Balliol.” fi 
“Well,” he said, “Img 


astiff trek you made. Wh 
message just now that yo 
come back I left you to t 
must be all in.” 
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you back by the next train ¢ 
son to go gently with yo 
sake. Of course I ought 
That’s the order.” 
“That’s a very drastic one- 
ful country.” 
“This isn’t a none f 
train goes down in an ho 
I was clear-headed eno 
“You think me mad as a 
“but I’m not so mad as all tha 
here for a good reason. An 
got to see this general of 
Smith.” # 
‘*He’s not here; and when. 
he won’t be bothered.” 
“Oh, yes, he will! He kno! 
“Well, he’s not here.” 
“Then his wife * 
I thought the withered, | 
changed— became suddenly 
“You see,’’ I said, “I’m 
and I’ve come from her fath 
ing. I’ve got to see her. 
He looked me up and di 
“‘She’ll think I’ve brou; 
comber,”’ he said. 
your name?”’ 
“Huan Fitzroy.” 
He smiled. 
“You don’t look it,” he 
So we went together throu 
shadowy porchway, past 


kept guard as over great 
(TO BE CONTI . 


secret garden. 
And there was Lisbeth— 
journey’s end. 
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t Doctor Wong, whom she had 
ye his college days in America 
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y Allbright watching the girl in 
‘iad seen her watching Allbright. 
any thing if Douglas Allbright 
or a breeze like that,’’ Jimmie 
{mitting, “but the man’s cer- 
cs wonders in Breta Banning 
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;. Doctor Wong answered. 
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her violently against a table which staggered 
perilously at their onslaught. 

“Helen! No! Not—not Why, 
good Lord, you—you can’t mean it!” 

Jimmie’s blue-eyed boyish face betrayed 
much more than impersonal astonish- 
ment. She was quickly sorry for her crude 
announcement, immensely surprised and 
embarrassed. 

“But, Jimmie! Why—why not? I 
thought you approved of both of us. I——”’ 

“Approve of you? What if I do? I ap- 
prove of a lot of people, but I don’t expect 
7em to marry each other just on that ac- 
count. Why—in the first place you’re too 
young for him; he’s as old as God, and 
gloomier than death.. Oh, Helen!”’ 

“Jimmie! Whatever makes you act like 
this? He’s only twelve years older than I 
am. Please let go my arm. You’re acting 
like a child.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve turned into a child all of a 
sudden. Well, I’ve been a year older than 
you all of our lives, and I guess I still am.” 
His real hurt was leaking out through his 
blustering indignation. “Why didn’t you 
tell me? You—you know how I feel about 
you, and—and, I say, why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“Stop, Jimmie! Do be decent. You’re 
shaking me to pieces. I have told you— 
almost the minute you’re back from Shang- 
hai. Of course I know how you feel about 
me—just the same neighborly way you 
have for twenty years. I can’t imagine 
why you should act like this—now. But 
see, the music has stopped. Douglas is wait- 
ing for us.”’ 

He turned, muttered, choked down a 
fullness in his throat, and they walked on 
toward Douglas Allbright, who had risen 
and was standing by their table at the edge 
of the dance floor. Tall, heavy-shouldered, 
his thick hair graying in a streak straight 
back from his forehead, he gave the impres- 
sion of strength and ironic understanding. 

“Shall I congratulate him?’ mumbled 
Jimmie. 

“Oh, no! Not now, please, Jimmie.” 
She lifted her voice to Allbright. ‘“‘We 
found that a waltz made poor fox-trotting, 
so we didn’t finish it.’ 

“No; quite right.” 

He smiled and put out his hand to her. 
But he was not thinking of her; he was 
thinking of the girl in scarlet, who at the 
moment was passing with her stout part- 
ner, when they were stopped by Larry 
Trent. The situation was instantly a scene. 

x needn’t think you can pull this 
sort of stuff with me.” 

Trent’s belligerent declaration brought a 
reckless ripple of laughter from the girl, but 
the Hollander’s indistinguishable low words 
were plainly conciliatory. 

“Maybe you didn’t understand. I don’t 
give a damn whether you did or not; but 
she understood all right, all right; and 
that’s not the half she’s going to understand, 
either, take it from me!”’ 

His voice was audible all over the roof. 
The Dutch diplomat, incoherent, very red, 
and apologizing profusely for an unintended 
intrusion, made his escape to the hall ele- 
vator, forgetting, gladly, his hat; and the 
girl, rapidly losing morale by reason of his 
prompt desertion, began an embarrassed 
attempt to placate Trent. 

“Oh, Larry, behave yourself. It was 
just a joke. Good heavens! Why, of course 
he knew I expected to go home with you. 
I hadn’t a thought of anything else. Why, 
good heavens te 

“Well, you needn’t think I’m going to 
take you home! You'd better catch up 
with your Dutchman! Or maybe this wop 
here that you’ve been flirting with Y 

But at his wide enraged gesture the Ital- 
ian in question, out of decided preference for 


gentler and surreptitious romance, leaped - 


from the orchestra platform in a manner 
amusingly oblivious and departed in the 
fleet footsteps of the Hollander. 

“Ha, ha, Jezebel! Fine loyal friends 
you’ve got! Stick to you like virtue, don’t 
they?” shouted the disheveled Trent, drown- 
ing her efforts to conciliate him. “‘Take you 
home? Not me! You can go in a ricksha 
or ride a camel for all of me! I’m done with 
you—savvy ?—done!”’ 

He leaned a little forward and leered at 
her in drunken fury. No deserting pride 
abandons one to a more wretched shame 
than the pride of popularity, and the vic- 
tim of his attack withered before him in her 
feeble finery. 


! 
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It had all happened so quickly that 
Helen’s hand remained clasped tightly and 
unconsciously in Allbright’s. Now with a 
firm close pressure and a low “Good night” 
he released it. 

“And, Jimmie,” he said in his quick quiet 


voice, “‘d’you mind taking a ricksha hcme? | 
I'll look after this poor girl; her name is— 


Banning, isn’t it?’ 
; aa f 3 
“Y-yes,”’ said Jimmie, staring. 


Allbright stepped to the girl’s side and | 
bowed, young Trent surveying him in open- | 


mouthed laughable astonishment. 

“T will be glad to drive you home, Mrs. 
Banning, if you will permit me,” he said. 
““My name is Douglas Allbright, and I 
think I knew your family—at home.” 

““Oh—oh, thank you!” gasped the girl, 
and burst into smothered crying. ‘Oh, 
isn’t he just terrible? I never was so treated 
in all of my life! Oh, it’s just ter~ible!”’ 

Trent had blustered up to Allbright, but 
at the older man’s contemptuous ‘“‘Go 
home, you drunken puppy!”’ he stood back, 
muttering. 

Scattered groups of surprise-stricken 
people regained speech and motion. All- 
bright and Breta Banning went to the ele- 
vator, but Jimmie and Helen Castle walked 


silently down three flights of stairs to her | 


room. 
II 

ACE is the great primeval preponderant 

social and economic status of China, and 
saving it is a universal activity. Less 
crudely and frankly achieved, face is the 
heart of subtlest culture the whole world 
over, and many masks mark sophistication, 
but in China the foreigner is apt, with total 
disregard of inward viewpoint, to consider 
it indigenous. 

Perhaps of all foreigners in Peking no one 
needed fewer masks to save his face than 
Douglas Allbright. He was reputed as a 
man owing no one but owed by many. This 
was his pride—the serene unsmiling mask 
which passed for his face. Even the astute 
Chinese, to whom masks, even when greatly 
respected, are often transparent, said/of him, 
“He is very sure of others; perhaps not so 
sure of himself.’ 

Allbright would have cringed at this 
valuation, for the only man of his own race 
who knew this thing of him was one of the 
many brave men who died to end a war 
that, serpent-silent, goes creeping on for- 
ever through the destinies of thousands. 
But it is not easy to have no face with which 
to confront your own soul. And the dead 
have no price. 

It was hard luck for Douglas Allbright 
that Breta Banning should sally into his 
life so closely on the heels of love—the hard- 
est luck he could possibly have encoun- 
tered. And since his was an existence wholly 
unacclimated to hard luck, he had devel- 
oped no resources with which to combat 
it. He had thriven under a lucky star, the 
favored one of the ill wind. But the star 
had dimmed and the wind had sharpened 
when, there on the dance floor, Breta Ban- 
ning had made alive in his memory the 
photographs which had once brightened the 
dingy walls of a billet he had shared in 
France. That was how he had known her 
name. 

It took his car thirty minutes to unravel 
its way through the narrow winding hutungs 
to the small Chinese compound which Larry 
Trent’s money had rented for her, and in 
that half hour, as simply and serenely as a 
swallow nests itself in any nook that offers, 
she transplanted her troubles from the 
garden of Trent’s scorn to the one of 
Allbright’s sympathy. 

Hers was the story he expected—the 
same old ever-new never-ending bitterness 
against unjust convention, the comforts of 
whose thralldom become so precious when 
denied to a defier. He did not expect, how- 
ever, that Fate had already exacted the 
utmost retribution for Breta Banning’s 
defiance, and the raw candor of her revela- 
tions appalled him. At first he expostulated 
against hearing her confessions, but her 
hysterical outburst had to spend itself, so he 
waited quietly for ten minutes, saying noth- 
ing except—‘‘There, there; yes, yes; of 
course, of course.’” He was overwhelmed at 
the manner in which she took his presence 
and gallantry for granted. He had offered 
his automobile and she had accepted him 
and all his-resources with it. 

“Larry’s got to marry me, Mr. All- 
bright! He’s just got to!” 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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* Heat ina Hurry & 


Sunbeam Warm-Air Heating is quick 
action heating. A simple turn of the con- 
venient wall regulator and an abundance 
of fresh, warm air is immediately flowing 
into every room. When you come home 
from a shopping trip, or when the temper- 
ature drops suddenly you can get heat in 
a hurry—and plenty of it—with a Sun- 
beam Pipe or Pipeless Furnace in your 
basement. 


That’s because Sunbeam Warm-Air 
Heating is direct heating. Every heat unit 


produced is immediately converted into 
fresh, warm air and quickly circulated into 
the rooms above. There is no compli- 
cated equipment to be heated before your 
rooms are warmed. And this fresh, warm 
air is automatically moistened. Sunbeam 
heating is healthful heating. 


But Sunbeam Warm -Air Heating will 
do more than heat—it ventilates, it 
humidifies, 1t saves you money, it saves 
floor space, it provides easy control, 
and assures complete comfort. 


Why Sunbeam Furnaces Are So Efficient 


The building of Sunbeam Furnaces is 
based upon scientific principles. The 
designing, the materials selected and every 
operation of construction are all controlled 
by formulae which have been developed in 
the Sunbeam Thermal Research Labora- 
tories. There is a Sunbeam built for your 
home—one that will produce the necessary 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland 


amount of fresh, warm air, humidify it to the 
proper degree and distribute it thoroughly 
and evenly throughout the home—one that 
will do more than give you heat ina Aurry. 

Before you replace your old furnace or 
select the heating plant for your new home, 
send for our new booklet, ‘‘ June Weather 
Made to Order.” 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Manutfacturersof the Famous Sunbeam Pipeand Pipeless Furnacesand 
the new Sunbeam Cabinet Heater, a new form of Warm-Air Heating 
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Goods: 


WARM -AIR HEATIN 


Of Interest to Dealers: We weleome correspondence with established 
dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render a better, broader heating 
service and to ‘build a permanent, growing business. There are still 


a few excellent territories available. Write us today. a 
24, by f 
The Fox Furnace Co. 
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. frenzy of her sobbed _reitera- 
il their possibility. When she 
sed herself to a state permitting 
e began talking to her. | 

s is all going to straighten itself 
anning. Really, I’m sure of it. 
decent a chap, underneath, to 
ing else to happen. He’s been 
drunk, and that’s a bad com- 
‘rom what you tell me I’m sure 
, and when he gets hold of him- 


you don’t know! He’s always 
drunk! It’s just terrible! He’s 
ke a dog, I tell you, for months. 
_jow—he wants me to go back 
jd States, and die.”’ 

, Mrs. Banning, if he’s been so 
ifor months, did you go on— 


wf 


| e—there just didn’t seem to be 
ce to do; you don’t know how 
syhen a woman’s all alone with 
yurn to; and besides I do love 
2 acts like a human being. Of 
(, or things wouldn’t be this 


c meet him when you first came 
j P 


+ I was in Shanghai a month. 
I’d never seen China! This 
e; is full of just terrible men! 
<in Yokohama I met a dreadful 
)k all my money; I believed in 
iy because he was so perfectly 
1: and treated me with respect 
verything, just like my hus- 
_Larry can’t even understand 
un’t ever have trusted him and 
ysecurities over to him so he 
k a lot of money for me if he 
eso much like Griffith was. My 
ys a wonderful man; he was 
H war because he dared to crawl 
1 of his regiment to place a—a 
-omething, when he knew the 
Gn him. Oh, he was just per- 


rful, and he always treated me 

r2l; so when this other man 

xe Griffith I just couldn’t help 
eae 

s llbright felt the blood burning 

iead; it throbbed until it shut 

i¢ hurrying words. Then again 


néwasn’t in Shanghai, and I 
be I could find him here in 
ty, | was just about crazy; I 
what to do. All the money 
n/ war insurance; just alittle bit 
n. And then I met Larry and 
to me and he loaned me some 
cto keep, but just until I could 
ache classes and maybe teach 
Larned it perfectly in the con- 
2. But it was awfully hard to 
s,nd—and ——” 

8 conclusion needed no words 
i 


it She was sobbing again. 
ining, if you had money now 

ko your family ” Douglas 

d copped. He knew so well that 

oumily. 

et; got any,”’ she said. 

yar husband’s family?”’ 

’ Her bitter little ejaculation 
that possibility. “Griffith’s 


o\d be glad if she knew about— 
fe would—glad! She hates me, 
n properly and aristocratically; 
11.on’t I hate her, with her mean 
al ful old face!” 


pright’s mind passed beyond 
er thin shrill tones went bit- 
t assed to the page of a letter he 
tart, a proud brave sorrowing 
i received from Griffith Ban- 
r 


7 heart’s whole gratitude is yours 
tr to Griffith’s wife. You «were 
lwant to know everything about 
rmising was far more terrible. I 
death was swift and unsuffering, 
grief I can be glad that one of 
me heroes was spared to those 


ife is here with us in Norfolk, 
I the shock. She will write you 
she should express any seeming 
4 Griffith was the one taken, I beg 
her. She is very young and 


h Banning’s widow had never 
en her shock was over she 

’ forgotten about it. Now a 

Aoning in her voice brought 

tithe situation. 

Mnust have been the Bannings 

knew, back at the hotel. Was 
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“T know Mrs. Banning slightly, and I’m 
sure she could never be glad over your mis- 
fortunes, for her son’s sake, even if a 
She was not listening. 

“Then did you know Griffith?’”’ She 
clutched his arm with fingers that felt like 
stiff little sticks. It was evident by now 
that Allbright’s name meant nothing in her 
memory. 

“Yes, I knew him in—training camp.” 

The word ‘‘France”’ defied his utterance, 
but the locale of their acquaintance was 
nothing to Breta Banning; her voice liv- 
ened with the hope of what might come 
from a friend of the man who had loved her. 

“Oh! Wasn’t he fine? Wasn’t he won- 
derful?”’ 

“Finer and more wonderful than any 
man I’ve ever known,”’ he said steadily. 

“Oh, then you will help me, won’t you? 
You—you know I’ve felt all along—I really 
have, just as if Griffith had sent you to 
help me. You're like him, really you are.” 

He met this fiction, founded on a truth 
she little dreamed, with the ironic reminder, 
“But so was the man in Yokohama.” 

“O-oh, but—but it’s different with you. 
You have been perfectly wonderful when 
you know I haven’t any money and that 
I’m in trouble and miserable and ” She 
leaned limply back into her own corner 
again. ‘‘Griffith would rather I’d have 
died than to know how things would turn 
out. I—I was just everything to him— 
really I was. I know he’d sooner have me 
dead.” 

“Yes, I think that is true,” Allbright 
agreed heavily, supplementing his uncom- 
forting words with a cheerful, ‘But don’t 
worry; everything will straighten out to- 
morrow.”’ 

They had stopped before her compound 
gate, which her white-clad number-one boy 
was sleepily holding open. Allbright de- 
scended with dispatch. 

“Oh, how I hate to go into this queer 
crazy house,’’ she lamented, making no 
move to accept his offered assistance. 

“That’s only because you’re tired and 
nervous. There’s your amah waiting for 
you.” 

“You couldn’t come in—just a lit-tle 
while?”’ 

“Not tonight, I’m afraid; or that is, not 
this morning. It’s near daylight.” 

She came grudgingly, leaning with real 
weariness on his assisting arm. Now that 
her spirit was utterly subdued, the out- 
wardness of her seemed brighter and more 
glittery than ever. She shamed the soft 
light of the Chinese boy’s lantern. 

““What—what shall I do, Mr. Allbright? 
Will you see Larry for me?” 

“Yes, I will. All you’re to do is not to 
worry.” 

“Then I'll come to your office tomorrow 
afternoon and find out about it.” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that.’’ She really was 
a child, indiscreet, foolish and friendless. 
“T won’t see Larry until afternoon; and 
the thing for you to do is to stay right here 
and rest and get your nerves in order. 
Hither Larry or I will come in the evening. 
Don’t be disappointed if it’s Larry.’”’ His 
assuring laugh failed to assure her. 

“Tt won’t-be,”’ she said drearily. 

And it wasn’t. Larry Trent, sober, was 
of the same mind as when drunk. He was, 
as he had said, done with her. 

It was a wretched day for Douglas All- 
bright, the worst—except for that one 
other which made this possible—of his life. 
When he got home that morning it was 
nearly four o’clock; the metallic clangings 
of the early vendors and the far-reaching 
screech of the water carts announced the 
new day. 

“Get the Pekin Hotel—get Number 310 
missee,’’ he told his august number-one boy, 
who greeted him with sleepy unsurprise. 
“While I’m talking get me some Scotch— 
straight. No want bath; no go to bed; take 
shower by ’m by.” 

The voice of the 310 missee held no hint 
of sleep. 

“Helen,” he said, ‘‘I—I ——’’ What on 
earth did he have to say, now that he had 
called her? 

“Yes, Douglas?’’ Her voice was quiet 
and steady, but frankly eager. ‘‘ Your 
voice doesn’t sound as if you’ve enjoyed 
your rescue party.” 

“You don’t know how I hated to leave 
you as I did. I felt I must tell you.” 

“Surely, Douglas, it’s all right. But I’m 
glad you called me. I hoped you would.” 

“T want to talk to you. May I come over 
and have breakfast with you about 9:30?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry; Miss Wong’s going to 
breakfast with me at nine, and her brother’s 
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going to drive us out to the summer 
palace.”’ 

“Then how about tiffin?”’ 

“No can do. We're going from the palace 
to see some old jades and ivories that 
belong to a friend of Doctor Wong’s and 
we're all having tiffin at the Western Hills 
Hotel.” 

“We-ell, dinner then?” 

“Yes, Douglas; love to. Where?” 

“T wish you could come here, but I don’t 
want to have to ask anyone else. Suppose 
we have a quiet dinner there and then drive 
over and take a walk on the wall in the 
moonlight. But dinner’s so far away. Isn’t 
there any way I can see you, only a minute, 
before that?” 

Oh, rich resourcefulness of love; Helen’s 
solution was spontaneous and unpondered. 

“Why, yes. I suppose I could have 
Doctor Wong stop a minute as we drive by 
your factory, and I’]l run in with those two 
rug patterns; I’ll suddenly be in a dreadful 
hurry about them. Could you manage to 
be there by ten?” 

This bit of managing was the least diffi- 
cult thing of his difficult day. Allbright’s 
rug factory, where he added cleanliness and 
efficiency to the slow methods of an ancient 
art, was both his vocation and his avoca- 
tion; he both prospered and delighted in it. 
In the center of his big tiled shed he had 
built his office, literally a rug office, for it 
was lined, roofed, curtained and carpeted 
with Chinese rugs. 

At ten Helen Castle, flushed a little but 
unembarrassed, held aside the heavy blue 
hangings. She was straight and slender in a 
white sport dress and sun hat. At first they 
talked brightly about the rug patterns in 
distinct businesslike voices, but soon their 
tones sank strangely, until they were less 
loud than the footfalls of the soft-slipping 
Chinese coolies going busily about in the 
shed outside. 

“This is terribly silly,’’ she whispered, 
“but I couldn’t resist seeing if last night’s 
adventure has changed you.” 

She had come simply and directly into 
his arms; she was in a mood of merriment 
and elation; but Allbright’s voice was des- 
perately earnest. 

“You're absolutely all and everything I 
want in my wife,” he said. It was more 
nearly a plea than a statement. 

“That’s my very own opinion about you 
as a husband,” she whispered. 

And then there was silence indeed; a si- 
lence so blissfully occupied that it might 
happily have lasted forever. Helen bravely 
broke it with the brisk voice of a customer. 

* and then I may see this pattern 
all worked out in color by next week?” she 
inquired in suddenly audible tones which 
made no impression on the _ soft-footed 
coolies outside. Silence or subtlety—it was 
all one to them. Human nature, love and 
work—just the same old life elements; the 
foreigners might have different methods, 
but the results were always the same—suc- 
cess or failure, death. 

Nevertheless, unemotionally, unurged 
by any curiosity, every Chinese about the 
place knew, as unconcernedly as he knew 
it was daylight, not dark, that his master 
was in love and that he was strangely un- 
comforted by being so, because, after the 
departure of his young missee—a woman 
too tall for the gods to favor, and with feet 
hideously long—he sat at his great black 
table with his head bowed in his arms. 

He sat there for a long while. When he 
raised his head he looked very tired. He 
sent a coolie for his manager—a _ sure- 
spoken unhesitant Cantonese, educated in 
America, and perhaps the only Chinese in 
Peking who was given the same salary and 
precisely the same confidence and respect 
that an American in his place would have 
been given. 

It was Allbright’s policy to be sure of 
other men. He was sure of Woo. 

“Woo,” he said, “‘do you know an Amer- 
ican named Lawrence Trent? Sit down.” 

Woo, small of stature, great of under- 
standing, and unsmiling, did know Larry 
Trent. He sat down on a pile of folded 
rugs, his beautiful hands crossed limply in 
front of him. 

“Go ahead,” said Allbright, watching 
him. ‘Character sketch—not economic; 
we don’t need his money.”’ 

“The cousin by marriage of the brother 
of my first wife is his secretary,’’ Woo began 
in perfect uninflected English in prefaced 
proof of what was to follow. ‘‘ Trent is head- 
strong and undisciplined; his strength is 
his money; his weakness, pride; his great- 
est virtue is generosity, and his greatest 
vice is cowardice. He is ——” 
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“Never! Why, Woo, the fellow’s a dare- 
devil.”’ 

“Only with his body, Mr. Allbright; not 
with his mind. I mean—ah, how do you ex- 
press it?—that he would let anybody down 
to save himself. For instance, there is no 
doubt but that he loves a young woman 
named Banning, but he is going to let her 
go to devils because he is ashamed to marry 

er. 

Never before had Woo outstripped All- 
bright’s expectations. He had now done so. 

“How do you do it, Woo?” he asked 
frankly with a short laugh. 

““You mean how have I surmised the rea- 
son Ls of your interest in Trent?” 

es.” 

“Not so mysteriously. I knew about tine 
small affair of last night because your chauf- 
feur and mine were talking just now in my 
presence, and then I remembered, of course, 
that the name of the man who lost his life 
in your heroic deed together—was Ban- 
ning.” 

“You re-membered it? How?” 

“Because it is no different with you than 
with other foreigners, Mr. Allbright. We 
learn what we can of you; and when I came 
into your employ I wrote to my friends in 
your country asking about you. They sent 
me some old newspapers with war news. I 
have always wanted to tell you my great 
esteem and honor of your courage.” 

Allbright was acutely glad that Woo, em- 
barrassed by his own earnestness, kept his 
eyes on the floor—for the Chinese though 
superlatively superficial in politeness sel- 
dom express sincere admiration. 

“T don’t merit it, Woo,’ he said curtly. 
“Tt was a matter entirely due to circum- 
stance. So much so that I—I hate to re- 
call it. But since you seem omniscient I’ll 
admit that your surmise is correct. I think 
Trent should marry this girl. If he does 
love her, as you think, it may be possible 
to—ah—influence him.”’ 

“T’m sorry, but I think most difficult. 
His love will but deepen his cowardice. But 
you are ill?”” For Allbright had shivered 
perceptibly and his pale face flushed. 

““Stomach’s bad; had some rotten liquor 
last night. Go on. Why should love deepen 
his cowardice?” 

“You see he has made her unacceptable 
in the eyes of all the people by whom he 
would want his wife accepted. There is no 
way now for him to save her face. No doubt 
he did not expect, at first, to love her.” 

“Yes, yes; to save her face. I see. I 
see. Woo!’ His real concern burst out 
sharply. ‘‘Don’t think I’m interested in 
this affair because of any feeling for Ban- 
ning. I really believe the girl deserves bet- 
ter treatment.” 

He might as well have protested his mo- 
tives to an ivory idol; of all races on earth 
the Chinese bow lowest to the tyranny of 
the dead. 

“No doubt,’”’ said Woo doubtingly. “I 
think, however, you will find him difficult 
to convinee because, unfortunately—or 
perhaps I should say, unwisely—the young 
lady has been almost universal with her— 
graciousness.” 

“‘She’s merely what we call a flirt,’’ All- 
bright shortly discounted his implication. 
He rose, smoothed back his already smooth 
streak of gray hair with an abrupt gesture 
and took his hat from the table. Without 
looking at Woo, he asked slowly, “‘If he 
remains adamant you don’t know of any 
vulnerable spot in his career where a little 
pressure might be applied?”’ 

Woo’s inscrutable attention actually de- 
mobilized into surprise. This must indeed 
be a mighty matter when his employer 
stooped to such normal mediocre methods. 
It was Allbright’s rare strategy always to 
know where pressure might be applied, but 
to refrain scrupulously from applying it. 
Thus he girded himself with all the excel- 
lency of the Giant’s Strength but with none 
of its tyranny. And thus he comforted his 
sore soul. 

“T think,” said Woo, “‘that Mr. Trent is, 
as I tell you, too much of a social coward to 
have ever risked laying himself open; but— 
I will make casual inquiry if you wish that 
I should.” 

“No; oh, no; it’s not worth it.’ He 
yawned and took on his manner of ironic 
indifference. He had already divulged much 
more than he had intended. ‘Much 
obliged, though, for your pointers. I’ve 
never known anything about him at all; he 
never interested me. By the way, here are 
two designs, one to be black and yellow, 
and this one to be mulberry and mauve. 
Work ’em up right away.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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The Sign of the Genuine 


The Stutz Special Six Sedan (120-inch wheelbase). Another of the fourteen entrancing exam- 
ples of 1924 Stutz craftsmanship. Powered, like every closed Stutz, for real open car agility 


The Stutz Speedway Six Berline (130-inch wheelbase). Provided, also, without adjustable glass 
partition as THE SUBURBAN. A regal concept in custom coach-building for seven passengers 
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‘Never Were Cars So Fine 


Priced So Low 


“OURTEEN dashing body types! Three exclusive chassis! 
¥ Literally scores of notable mechanical advancements! —These 
“ now are presented by the Stutz Motor Car Company of 
. America, Inc., builders of the original and genuine Stutz 

motor cars. Headed by the masterly new Stutz Speedway Six, 
the greater Stutz line of Sixes and Fours for 1924 is complete 


in every way. The cynosure of the New York Automobile Show, it evoked 
the universal comment: “Never were cars so fine priced so low.” 


The New Stutz Speedway Six 


(130-inch Wheelbase) 


Powered with the prodigious Speedway Six en- 
gine, this latest Stutz is a marvel of simplified 
mechanical excellence, fully worthy of its two 
celebrated companions, the Stutz Special Six and 
famous Speedway Four. 


Its apparently fathomless power output makes 
sustained slow speed mountain-climbing in high 
the new test of car capability. Such deportment, 
never before possible, is achieved without a single 
sacrifice of general efficiency. 


The giant non-deflecting, zero-balanced crankshaft; 
ultra-silent cam control; super-economy fueliza- 
tion; the stage-to-stage acceleration throughout 
the entire speed range; automatic speedway-type 
internal pressure lubrication, and unrivaled ac- 
cessibility are just a few exclusive distinctions of 
this 80 H. P. mechanism. 


Stutz designers deliberately courted the verdict 
that “finer cars than the Stutz can not be built.” 


Most Stutz features are found only in the costliest 
cars. Much of Stutz engineering is absolutely ex- 
clusive. No cars are better built. Knowing this, 
compare the price! 


More can not be said than that the Stutz Speedway 
Six equals in value its renowned companion cars 


— the STUTZ SPECIAL SIX (120-inch wheelbase) — 
whose unmatched performance and structural 
fineness earned for it the title, “America’s lowest- 
priced class car,” and 


—the STUTZ SPEEDWAY FOUR (130-inch wheel- 
base) —“America’s pre-eminent sports car.” 


If you did not see the greater Stutz line for 1924 
at New York, do not miss it at Chicago, January 
26 to February 2. 


DEALERS! 


The Stutz is a big name and a big possibility, 
backed by resources more than ample to meet 
every emergency. 


What if your business could be the one to cash in 
on the growing success of the Stutz? 


Get the facts for yourself at the Chicago Automo- 
bile Show, Coliseum Annex, Space 40 .... also 
Elizabethan Room, Congress Hotel .... or 2313 
South Michigan Avenue. 


When desired, 4-wheel Brakes of the Lockheed hydraulic type and Balloon Tires are supplied at a slight extra charge 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Builders of the Original and Genuine Stutz Motor Cars 
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eA dictionary of “don’ts” will not 
keep those little shoes from scuff 
ing. 


But Dyanshine will —and does — 
keep the ugly scuffs from show- 
ing. Conceals them neatly. Re 
stores respectability and does it 
quickly. 


Just shine them with Dyanshine! 


Until fhe leather wears out — it 
will keep the shoes clean, even 
and rich in color—literally looking 
like new. 


Available in popular colors, also for white 
canvas, kid and a wide variety of colors 
in liquid suede dressing. If your dealer 
can’t supply you order direct from factory. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


K REG 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Free 


We will gladly? 
sendyouaunique 
and surprising 
demonstrator. 

It will restore col- 
or, conceal scuffs 
and shine your 
shoes. 


Just mail coupon. 


Barton Manuracturinc Co., 
WACO, TEXAS 


Please send me FREE a “Dry? Dauber Demonstrator.” 
1 want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of a 
DYANSHINE shine. 


Send me the color checked below: 
(Jptack ‘ORDOVAN 


BROWN Se 
NAME 


TAN 


NUT 
FROWN 


STREET. 


CITY. 


G) Copyright 1924, Barton Mfg. Go. 
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(Continued from Page 79) 

“For Miss Helen Castle,’’ said Woo, 
reading the name under the sketched de- 
sign. 

“Yes; the young woman I am going to 
marry.’’ The sound of the words was pleas- 
ant and the heaviness of his mood lightened 
for having said them. 

It was too early to call on Trent, but he 
decided to do so, nevertheless, and have it 
over. It would be worse to go home and 
wait, and think and remember. He did not 


_ announce his coming by telephone or chit be- 
| cause either might well complicate matters. 


Trent lived in an old temple; all for- 
eigners in Peking live in ancient temples or 
in houses once occupied by princes or 
princesses or murdered concubines of em- 
perors, and the historic local color of these 
atmospheric edifices loses nothing in the 
telling. Trent’s low tiled house sprawled 


| like a big spider in a courtyard of trees and 


flowers and statues and huge urns and stone 
dogs and dragons. Two gate boys admitted 
Allbright, another sped sedately ahead with 
his card, successively welcoming ones 
seemed to pop out from behind every shrub 
and big urn like Ali Baba’s forty followers; 
Trent’s number-two boy bowed him 
through the doorway; the number-three 


| boy took his hat and stick, while the regal 


number-one boy carried the card to his 
master, and a number-something-else boy 


| showed him into a great cool dark heavy- 


raftered room hung with tapestries and fur- 
nished with massive black chairs and chests 
and tables, whose hostility for the shining 


| mahogany upright piano gave the room an 


irritated atmosphere which was imme- 
diately intensified by the entrance of Trent. 
Douglas Allbright knew at sight of him 
that he had been a fool for coming. Trent 


/ was in his bathrobe, freshly shaven, his 
| brown wet hair as slick as bronze. Any evi- 


dence of gentle blood and breeding was 
thickly tarnished by years of indulgence 
and selfishness, but, at that, it was a boy’s 
face that so defiantly confronted his caller. 
Ignoring Allbright’s quiet “‘Good morning, 
Trent; very nice of you to see me so early,” 
he disposed of polite preliminaries and 
stated his status belligerently, his head 
thrust forward and his hands jammed down 
in his big pockets. 

“Mr. Allbright, I take it you’ve come to 
interfere in something that’s none of your 


| business. I’m aware of your reputation for 


getting what you please out of people, but 
you’ve overshot yourself this time. Last 
night you took something I threw away. I 
wish you joy of it. I know the dope she’s 
filled you full of, but I’m no more concerned 
with it than half a dozen other men might 
be. And that’s straight. Now you can stay 


| here and talk till old Confucius walks off 


that pedestal and slaps you on the back, 
but that’s all the good it’ll do you. In fact, 
I’m surprised that you are fool enough to 
have come at all.’ 

_“You may well be.’”’ Allbright smiled at 
him. “I came in great error. I thought to 


| find the scion of a fine family and a great 


college. I must admit that I am not 
equipped for bullyragging with a gutter 
product. I have hirelings to do that—when 
necessary. Good morning.” 

He spoke so casually, so almost pleas- 
antly, that his words lost coherence by his 
manner and Trent hesitated a moment in 
order to go over them the second time. All- 
bright turned to the door and took his hat 
and stick from the bowing boy. 

“What a nerve!” he heard Trent mutter. 
Then—“Say! If you think for a minute 
that I’m going to stand for ” His 
voice choked with his chagrin, and his foot- 
steps started rapidly across the floor, but 
Allbright went quietly and unhurriedly 
down the narrow winding walk, unfollowed. 
He had failed in a fool’s errand and he felt 
he had deserved to. The best he could do 
was to make his failure look as much like 
success as possible. 

And now—the long day ahead alone; for 
companionship can madden a man whose 
brain is beating with thoughts that must 
never leave it. 

A shaming secret is a viper ages old; no 
one who has ever cherished one in his bosom 
looks with startled eyes upon the modern’s 
revelations about repressed emotions. For 
the power of a cherished shame is sure as 
death; and the popularity of present-day 
inhibitions is only a green twig of the last 
spring’s growing, on the eternal tree. 

Allbright had realized his love for Helen 
Castle because of the blessed relief and con- 
fidence which invaded him in her presence, 
the comfort that at last he had found some- 
one to whom he could tell the thing that 
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made him aware and fearful of the certainty 
of his soul. 

He cursed the casual circumstances which 
kept him away from her now, when he 
wanted her as he had never wanted any 
thing or person before. 

‘Drive around awhile,” he told his boys. 

They were new words—a new destina- 
tion. The bewildered footman held hurried 
consultation with the bewildered chauffeur. 

“Master no go homeside?”’ the footman 
clambered down to inquire shamefacedly. 

“No! What did I say?” The boy’s 
flinching gaze told Allbright he was yelling, 
but his voice would not be lowered. “‘ Drive 
around, I tell you! All around; up street, 
down street; all over; any place; no stop; 
all time go; drive around!”’ 

So he drove around. There was much for 
diversion—beggars, and babies, and street 
venders, and camel caravans, and a gay 
wedding procession, and a gayer funeral 
procession, and basketed pigs on their last 
long ride between two vicariously grunting 
coolies’ shoulders, and rickshas carrying fat 
old merchants, thin young merchants, se- 
date slick matrons, singsong girls, hurrying 
foreigners,regalgrandmothers— everything. 
But the ear and eye—even the offended 
nose—cannot divert a mind which is thou- 
sands of miles away, wrestling with its 
troubled thoughts. 

But diversion awaited him at his own 
compound gate, where his number-one boy 
met him with a phlegmatic message from 
Breta Banning’s number-one boy to the 
effect that Mrs. Banning was tied tightly 
and securely to her bed, guarded by her 
amah, as a result of having been discovered 
by the amah in an incriminating position 
with a small revolver. Through mutual 
agreement between Mrs. Banning and her 
servants, it had been decided to send for 
Douglas Allbright. It was an hour before, 
that the message had come. 

So it was that Allbright found matters— 
the amah sitting mutely by the bedside of 
her rescued victim, deaf to the threats 
which were descending upon her. It would 
have been poor business indeed to let such 
a source of income as her mistress kill itself. 
From the doorway Allbright simultaneously 
watched the amah’s pantomimed version of 
the affair and listened to Breta’s hysterical 
explanation of having been looking at the 
revolver and happening to have it pointed 
so she might see if the barrel were rusty. 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Banning, things 
aren’t so bad as all this,’”’ he began, fatherly 
fashion, after her freedom had been re- 
stored, the amah reassured, and they were 
sitting together in her garish little living 
room. 

She wore a crumpled dress of henna- 
colored Canton crépe, white stockings and 
Chinese slippers. She was shaken and 
drawn, the rouge on her cheeks making a 
grotesque decoration, but the gaze of her 
bright gray eyes was as sharp as silver 
arrows. She sat ona stool in front of him, 
her arms hugging her hunched-up knees. 

“You surely don’t believe that idiotic 
amah! Oh, I could shoot her, happily.” 

“TI think your amah sincerely believed 
she was saving your life. So far as you are 
concerned, I think you were merely bluffing 
yourself. Why did you go to Trent’s 
house?”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t help it. I telephoned you 
and you weren’t there. And it was too ter- 
rible—just sitting here—w-waiting.” All- 
bright could comprehend this; and the 
sympathy in his face brightened her voice. 
“T went over in a ricksha, and I saw your 
car leaving just as I came around the corner 
of the hutung, so I prayed everything would 
be all right; I had such faith in you—such 
perfectly wonderful faith, because you’re so 
much like se 

“But I told you to stay here until I’d 
seen you!’’ he interrupted sharply. He 
could not bear to have her reiterate the fic- 
tional resemblance between himself and 
Griffith Banning. ‘“‘You must do what I 
tell you if I’m to help you, Mrs. Banning. 
Can’t you realize that?” 

“Oh, Ido; trulyI do. And Iwill; truly 
I will. You’re so wonderful and—and 
everything. It just seems as if God must 
have sent you to help me and I ; 

“In the first place I must ask you to 
answer some very direct questions,” he 
hurried on. “Just why is Trent so bitter 
toward you?” 

“Because he’s so jealous, that’s all. You 
see I loved him so—so soon after I met 
him and 4 

“You do love him, then?” 

“Oh, now of course I hate him with all 
my heart and soul.” 


’ 
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“How long have you been 
‘ 


“Why, of course I had.” 

“He had spoken of marryi 

“He says he never did. Ofe 
suspicious or anything becaus 
rally supposed we’d be mar 
naturally trust people and 
to = ees, 2 

She left off, uncertain of jus 
pected. Allbright could have] 
laughter had been left in him, 
parent nothingness of her. Sk 
objective little trinket, adorni 
at the mood of her wearer. 

“But you haven’t told m 


‘cause of his jealousy?” he r 


“Tt wasn’t anything really. 
about a month ago—I went t 
Hills Hotel for dinner with ; 
Shanghai. I wouldn’t have ; 
hadn’t been going to some 
friend’s house where he woul 
But I was alone and—so I: 
wasn’t any harm in it. We ju 
and some cocktails. i 


when we got to the wall the gai 
and we couldn’t get in. It wa’ 
about eleven. And I felt sick] 


everything he could; really }, 
tually was afraid he was goii 
Chinese gatekeepers. But yok 
just isn’t any use. He telephc4 
tion—and everything. They; 


his catty society friends was} 
if he’d ever been decent enoug]l 
me to people I could have e3 
her. She’d seen us together! 
movies, and she asked Larry} 


her up if she fell off the ste 
smiled, to strengthen the quiy 
and the unconscious effort at t} 
off his distaste. 

Seeing her, sick with her nj 
alized that life can hold terrors} 
even for shallow selfish womer: 
suffering of men. His resol 
quickly upon him. If Griffith: 
lived, this little beaten creatur) 


you—do you remember?” | 
quietly. 

“Mrs. Kenton-Smith. Hi 
something or other at the leg: 


She looked frightened. “ 
wouldn’t—she wouldn’t —— 
“She will regard you ver 
when she understands matte 
slowly and firmly. ‘‘ When she 
you are my friend and that 
family and esteem them hig} 
find her an agreeable and char! 
I am sure she will be most 
understanding that’’—he thi 
stant—‘‘your innocence has 
taken advantage of. And she 
you meet other women—the | 
women—at once.” ; 
Hope, suddenly wrestling | 
bewildered her utterly. ‘‘Oh, 
I mean, I can’t —— Don’ 
wouldn’t do any good? I’m—] 
you see that Larry is all thé 
Her shrill voice broke, and en 
per. ‘I don’t want to know 2 
anybody.” 
He leaned forward and loos 
hands, which held her hunch’ 
Her feet dropped to the floor 
Holding her cold hands tig 
“Right from this minute I wal 
Larry out of your mind. Mi 
For two weeks you will do exé 
you; exactly, and then —— 
The silence was like glass bé 
wonderment softened her sha 


(Continued on Page 
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it almost beautiful, reflecting, 
or, the sheer splendor on his. 
id then you and I will be mar- 
to England for perhaps a year.” 
ear God,’”’ she whispered; and 
at, as believingly as in her con- 
ood, she really spoke to God. 
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| 
Jtrue that the scandalized dead 
heir graves, Helen Castle’s se- 
ors must have put in a restless 
at tenth of June. For the repre- 
{ their traditions shattered her 
of conventional behavior and 
king with scandal. Alone and 
he visited the man she loved in 
}se. She did not come until mid- 
he stayed more than two hours. 
nt away with bitterness in her 
(broken-spirited, for, like many 
iy dweller in the realm of love, 
lerself tottering on the banks of 
sause she had trusted herself to 
iminn fields. 
(oan came out with his 
} 


boy, in a somewhat tardy re- 
»r ricksha boy’s prolonged ring 
t gate of his compound. He still 
ner clothes, his tie evidencing a 
Menent, as if he had been about 
Helen knew from his expression 
‘thought to find Breta Banning 
‘at he had intended to refuse to 
41e in. His usually pale face 
tall red flushed spot on each 
|| With a bewildered gesture he 
‘ack the always smooth streak 
J and left his hand resting on his 
he said. “‘Wh-why, Helen!” 
jyed down from her ricksha and 
't gray summer wrap close over 
roat. The air was black and 
fain. She wore no hat and the 
own her dark hair into attrac- 
(r around her pale determined 


yi drive me back in your car or 
y Sing wait?’ she asked quietly. 
‘thy, certainly. That is, send 
Ime. I’ll have ’em bring my car 
1) Chan, get Lien; he probably 
ee we're just home. Then get 
an. Helen, if you don’t mind 
Lo ies gestured to a stone 
tnside the gateway—“‘ Lien will 
rin a minute. Oh, pourquoi 
jt cela? Scandale va vite ici a 
yes pieds de ses gamins!”’ 
r to him and took his arm; he 
ler hand involuntarily against 
}t quickly loosed it again. 
H I’m going into your house and 
zo stay.until you explain this 
ile evening. Scandal can travel 
‘likes, so long as I know what 
toy that chit. Sing, you can go 
rood night.’’ 
dience was instantaneous, and 
lssee would have had to change 
ith even unusual swiftness to 
.ce with the fleetness of his feet 
i down the dark hutung, the 
ing merrily. With the depar- 
ricksha lights there was total 
|; Chan had taken his lantern. 
alk in the car, Helen. I’ll have 
owly.” 
‘spoke in his characteristic 
‘iment manner, but Helen an- 
|a distance several paces nearer 


—' 


ng in the house; I have to be 
hen I really listen to anyone. 


Allbright overtook her as she 
the unfamiliar path, and in the 
irkness caught her roughly to 
‘that hurt with their embrace. 
v raindrops fell on their faces, 
a watching destiny, but their 
ed everything in the world that 
7 belong to love. 

Chan’s lantern came winking 
garden did reality intrude its 
' They stood apart then and 
m, So emptied by emotion that 
i words. Chan shared his lan- 
acernedly. 

.come very quick, sir; right 
e there. Rain he come very 


cleared _ his throat, twice. 
van. Missee and I talk little 
wy. You tell Lien wait.”’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The library was the smallest, least 
Oriental room in Allbright’s convenient but 
unpretentious house, which competed with 
none of the audacious atmosphere of Law- 
rence Trent’s. He had risked the fury of the 
gods and the entrance of hobgoblins by put- 
ting a small nine-terraced fireplace in the 
library and by cutting a window in the 
north wall. The room was lined with used 
books and full of comfortable heteroge- 
neous furniture. A long lazy couch, backed 
by a reading table and a tall lamp with 
frayed fringe, and strewn with disordered 
newspapers, stretched in front of the fire- 
place. Helen cleared away the papers and 
they sat down together before the empty 
clean-swept grate. It was hard to think of 
careless words, after the things their silent 
lips had told each other in the darkness out- 
side. Chan’s footsteps lessened into silence. 
A little clock, somewhere, set up its homely 
placid chatter and was presently answered 
by the inquiring chirp of a cricket. 

“Clocks and crickets—and love; just the 


same in China, Douglas, as in Paris or in | 


Littleville, Ohio. Oh, Douglas, what is the 
matter? What did you mean by that ab- 
surd miserable chit? You surely didn’t 
think I’d be thrust aside as casually as you 
invited me to the dinner party?”’ 

The chit, which was now crumpled inside 
the front of her dress, had welcomed her at 
the hotel on her late return from the day’s 
adventuring. Both of them reviewed it in 
their minds while she waited for him to 
speak. 


Dear Helen: We can’t go on together. That 
is all I can say until I see you alone, tomorrow; 
and even then I am able to tell you so little that 
you will feel only contempt and bitterness for 
me. Our dinner party for tonight—if you can 
find it in your heart to come merely because of 
my selfish desire to have you—now includes 
Major and Mrs. Kenton-Smith, Mrs. Banning 
and Jimmie Craig. J love you. | DouGLAs. 


And what a dinner party! 

The Kenton-Smiths perplexedly polite; 
Jimmie Craig near to bursting with curios- 
ity, a flame of hope in his eyes; Breta Ban- 
ning, unrouged, and almost winsome in the 
quietness of her convalescence from devour- 
ing fear; Douglas Allbright, just as always, 
but noticeably attentive to Mrs. Banning’s 
every inconsequential little remark; while 
for Helen the dinner was nothing more than 
bewilderment for food and courage for cock- 
tails. But, outwardly, the usual things— 
soup and fish and the unremitting little 
birds, chatter and laughter, Larry Trent at 
a neighboring table pretending oblivion of 
the only thing of which he was conscious, 
and after a while, mah jongg in the parlor 
downstairs, music, more laughter, and at 
last, homegoings. 

Helen had tried conscientiously to make 
herself go to her room and go to bed. But 
it was impossible. Scorning comment she 
had taken a hotel ricksha to Allbright’s 
house. Now, sitting beside him, his hand 
closed tightly over hers on the couch be- 
tween them, she felt farther away than ever. 

““Douglas,’’ she said gently, ‘don’t you 
suppose I’ve realized that whatever it is in 
your life which has made you seem as—as 
unhappy and remorseful as you sometimes 
do isn’t a pleasant thing; isn’t perhaps 
even an honorable thing? But, now that 
I love vou, it can’t possibly matter.”’ 

“Ob, Helen, Helen.” His voice groped 
for words, and stopped. He was staring 
straight in front of him, his head turned 
from her so that she could not see his face. 

“Yes, Douglas. Don’t have so little faith 
in my love for you; nothing can hurt me so 
long as you love me.” 

His hand tightened over hers until she 
could have cried out from pain. 

“Tt will hurt you, Helen; my love hasn’t 
anything to do with it. O God, there’s no 
easy way of telling you. I’ve got—I’m 
going to marry someone else.” 

Still his fingers kept their crushing grip, 
but left no pain. 

““Marry?”’ 

BE Viogte 

““N-not—her?”’ 

“Yes; Mrs. Banning.” 

“But—but’’—her mind raced over its 
small knowledge of the woman; he had in- 
troduced himself to her the night before— 
“but vou haven’t known her.” 

He shook his head, his face still turned 
away from her. She moved nearer him and, 
reaching up, turned his head so that his 
eyes, deep and unflinching, and so black 


that the pupils were without definite out- | 


line, looked into her lifted gray ones. 

“Oh, my dearest,’’ she whispered, a cry 
more of the spirit than of the flesh, for the 
thing that ‘she saw was like that. 
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EVENING POST 


His face had lost its strange look of un- 
happiness, but it had lost, also, its life. It 
was like a dead face, newly content, having 
gained happiness only through death. Now 
she was afraid. She had not been, before— 
really afraid. But now she knew that this 
mystery which had attracted her to him 
was brutal enough to betray the love it had 
bred. She stared at him, her spirit surren- 
dering. And slowly he lowered his face to 
hers and kissed her. 

Then, shoulder to shoulder, cheek against 
cheek, staring: together into the fireless 
clean-swept grate, he began telling her, in a 
low, unhesitating voice, the things he had 
mentally rehearsed hundreds and hundreds 
of times in the poor comfort of pretending 
he was sharing their burden with another’s 
knowledge. She did not interrupt him; 
when he paused, her breathing followed his, 


| in and out, in and out, waiting. 


“Tt seemed to me this afternoon, Helen, 
that I’d be paying Banning off a little more 
cleanly if I didn’t tell you—if I tried to 
make even you believe my love and faith in 
the woman. But nothing could make you. 
The pretense wouldn’t pay for itself. First 
I must tell you about Griffith Banning. He 
was fine and wholesome, and boyish in his 
enthusiasms. He had a quality I miss— 


| always giving credit to the other fellow, 


passing along the praise and sharing the 
blame. I think I must have resented this 
trait in him unconsciously; I’ve always felt 
my lack of it. I was born arrogant and de- 
manding and uncharitable. As a kid I was 
never denied what I wanted; and later’I 
took what I wanted as a matter of course. 
I didn’t realize it was a kind of cowardice. 
I took pride in it.””. He laughed harshly, 
and startled her. ‘‘ You’re really the only 
thing I’ve ever wanted that I—am going 
to—give up.’’. 

“But you aren’t,”’ she murmured. 

He did not hear her; in reality, he was 
talking to himself. 

“Well, Banning was sent up for special 
work to our regiment; he was billeted with 
me in a dugout. He wasn’t young; in fact 
he was old enough for love to play hell with 
him. He’d married a young girl—this 
girl—just out of a convent; and her inno- 
cence had blinded him like sunlight on 
snow; to him it meant virtue and chastity 
and goodness and purity. and wonderful 
womanliness, and everything desirable on 
earth. You see he compared her with 
older, artful and sophisticated women. 

“He had her pictures all over the place; 
there wasn’t an inch of our dugout where 
she wasn’t smiling or frowning or pouting. 
Why, he’d give me dozens to look at every 
time a mail came. And talk! All day long 
he talked about her, working, drilling, 
under fire; and most of the night, in his 
sleep. And because he was fine and gen- 
erous and brave beyond believing, it never 
got to be a joke to anybody; in fact, it was 
more of a mascot; we depended on his rav- 
ings. The man didn’t know fear. He was 
absolutely sure and certain of life—of going 
back to Heaven. That’s what he called 
her—‘Heaven.’ I don’t remember that 
anybody thought it absurd. Those were 
incredible days. But what was I saying? 
Oh, yes; how sure he was of living. Even 
with shrapnel flying around like sparrows he 
never gave death a passing thought. And 
he’d be alive today if I hadn’t killed him.” 

He stopped, definitely bracing himself 
for an expression of shock, horror, revolt. 
His hand still covered hers, but loosely, un- 
possessingly; she slipped hers away and 
lifted his into her lap, holding it tightly in 
both her own. It was her only answer, but 
plainly it gave none of the comfort she had 
intended; he seemed to want horror from 
her. ‘‘One night—it was black as soot—we 
were sent out together. It was vital work; 
our line was planning a sudden offensive— 
to depend on our signal at a certain time. 
It was dark and wet; we crawled in the 
mud; we had to tap their wires; we got 
the dope we wanted; we kept up with the 
time allotted to us;. on the way back he 
tried to tell me we were taking the wrong 
direction. But I’ve always been sosure I’m 
right—so sure that I can hypnotize others 
into my own belief. I knew I was right. I 
wasn’t. Just an instant before the time to 
flash back the signal that the whole line was 
waiting for, I realized my mistake. From 
where we were our guns would finish us. 
Sure. Our own barrage. It wasn’t a second, 
I suppose, but—well, that second was too 
much for me. If I’d known beforehand. I 
was going to face death, I tell you, before 
God, Helen, I wouldn’t have been a cow- 
ard. I felt only pride in being sent out there 
where we might have been wiped out any 
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minute. But I must have a ere) 
in me that it takes thought to f¢ 
there wasn’t time. Banning sens 
caved in; it was time for our, 
whispered, ‘We’ve got to!’ 
Nothing about what I’d let us iy 
‘We've got to!’ 

“T_T couldn’t. He grabbed y 
all over me, like an octopus; he 
and sent back the buzzer signa 
flabby thing under him there in: 
don’t even remember the guns, } 
nor a flash of fire; I didn’t feel a: 
cept his blood running on my ne¢ 
and I didn’t hear anything exee 
said. ‘You poor 
said, and then right in my ear- 
was hot like his blood on my fac} 
pered, ‘Good-by, little Heaven. }, 
you. 
“Then—a_ week later—the } 
coward came to in a hp 
hero!” i 

In the long silence the little el; 
cricket again took up their co 
Helen lifted his hand to her lips § 
there. Finally she said, in a} 
sounded startlingly quiet and } 
lowing the thin tense sufferi| 
though her tears wet his chee} 
pressed against hers, “It has bj 
terrible thing to you, Douglas, 
own misery has eaten much of; 
away, for me.’ | 

“It’s taken none away, for me 
far away from it; never. At ni 
wake up, ata dinner party, in | 
a business talk—anywhere Tn} 
hear his voice say ‘You poor: 
coward.’ It’s like one word; lil 
And whenever it happens I feel 1 
hot where his blood ran.” 

“Oh, don’t, dearest! He’s had| 


his revenge!” 

“Revenge? Why, Helen, | 
understand. He was pitying m) 
me! There wasn’t a bitter or} 
atom in Griffith Banning’s bod! 
him, I tell you. Ilove him, I sup; 
way the sincerely orthodox love | 
he was sorry for me! So sorry f 
he tried to shield me with his 0) 
shut out as much of the horror 
could. He didn’t expect to sai 
but he did even that.” 

When the silence grew unbear! 
Castle said in a choked voice, ' 
Douglas, do you think he woul¢ 
to marry—his wife?” 

“Because, now that I love yi 
how he would feel—about her, 
can be comparable to having t 
you love—in disgrace.’ And } 
all that had been between him 
Banning. 

When he had finished she got v 
and walked about the room, finge 
on the table, fighting back he 

“Douglas! 1” Her voice burst 
protestingly; and it was with 
she changed and softened it. 
thing—you are so close to it h 
it out of all proportion. 
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man? You say yourself you aré 
and demanding. How will you< 
day after day, year after year? 
make her happy! You'll be hat 

He sat just as she had left h 
into the empty hearth—as e 
promiseless as the future whiel 
before him. But his.answer we 
undoubting. 

“T shall always regard her as 
she was to him, not what she is | 
is not astute; ‘comfort and saf¢ 
ways content her.” 

A sound, turned by its bitte 
laughter into a sob, broke from 

“And what, I wonder, is to ce 
Have you given even one thou 
Douglas?”’ 

He shook his bent head, as 
whose eyes were blinding. «Nc 
harshly. “I haven’t! I haven't 
His voice lowered, softened ° 


be a coward’s if I did.” | 
She went back to him ay 
in front of him, encircled ¢ 
arms, her lips on his. iy 
“Oh, my dearest, I will kee) 
ways, always,” she whispered, ‘ 
day you can come back to them 
He drew her quickly closer 2 
kisses in her soft black hair § 
(Continued on Page 8 


intinued from Page 86) 
see his face, for he knew that in 
ss years there probably would be 
g. For a time they stayed so, 
}. Then she drew away and 
ire him, looking down at him, 
th wet eyes. — 
jor the only thing you’ve ever 
jo go home,” she said clearly. 
yn they went out through the 
hened garden, moonlight had 
anda een little breeze, sweet 
,syous as a newly bathed baby, 
Ineony petals into the lap of the 
“Buddha of the Future, who sat 
estal by the gate, laughing at 
ey said good-by. 
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jeople learned that Douglas All- 
| was to marry the suddenly om- 
: Irs. Banning, many things were 
vere not said to him. But so 
de plan each day of the few four- 
1S Rs had told Helen Castle, his 
jult was hypnotic. Moreover, he 
«nt reserves in waiting. 

yre in Peking several prominent 
on who were only too glad to 
jsir wives’ apprehensions about 
/ing, men on whom Douglas All- 
4 scrupulously refrained from 
‘essure; there were other men, 
1 to whom his war record was a 
uch honor that they would have 
his choice had she been a Hot- 
there was the woman who 
felen Castle did more than all 
or Breta Banning, with her wit- 
had to be cautiously presented 
«vatchful women at the lunches 
here no tolerant men were at 
n, exposed to some unforeseen 
{ Allbright’s ceaseless coachings, 
have blundered and betrayed 
ft woman to whom he had given 
a1 soul was closely by to save her. 
this Mrs. Banning?”’ asked 


} first replies—that she was some 
yiom Larry Trent had carelessly 
ean affair—she swiftly advanced 
alittle thing who was threatened 
atholia over the loss of her hus- 
ho had been treated disgrace- 
ary Trent; that boy really ought 
y decent people’; and in less 
e| gossip ran smoothly in defined 
Why, she’s a Virginia girl—dear 
jisn’t she? Such vivacity. The 
,ou know, are one of the very 
Suthern families. Too bad she 
n-experience with that Larry 
iy say he has a resemblance to 
ail and the innocent little thing 
nively believed and trusted him. 
ike for her to have been sent to 
(, not as it’s turning out, of 
i you see her husband’s people 
u 


trip might cure her despond- 
would you ever have thought 
Aoright would admire that type? 
ssCastle he’d been going about 
m1 so much more what you’d 
ddmire. You know Miss Castle 
diate of some relative of hers; 
ink. No, I believe it was a 
in aunt—something. Well, it’s 
ying marvels for Douglas All- 
te you ever seen such a change 


. 


\a change in Douglas Allbright. 
zied a light that made men men- 
afternoon at the club he laughed 
t: absurdity of some coolie; he 
aw he had done something un- 
to his friends it evidenced a 
‘on. Yes, he had changed. For 
it can be greatly content when 
‘most sore. 
I dhis heart’s debt dearly when- 
¥; alone, and more dearly still 
companionship of the woman 
de his wife. He contrasted her 
yrith the woman he loved; her 
inated voice with Helen’s soft, 
Il ate one; her self-awareness— 
Ber nose, adjusting the neck of 
itting her shining black hair— 
es entire absorption in things 
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around her to the exclusion of any self- | ™ 


consciousness; her little pretenses and 
policies with Helen’s candor and justice. 
Even Breta Banning’s consuming virtue of 
honest, overwhelming, devouring gratitude 
seourged him to misery because it reminded 
pee unceasingly that he deserved no grati- 
tude. 

He did not permit himself to see Helen 
Castle alone, again; she had offered her 
social assistance, casually, over the tele- 
phone, and he had been humble in accept- 
ing. But as the days relentlessly drew 
nearer and nearer to the one he dreaded, he 
failed his faith in himself. He could put her 
sternly and savagely out of his longings in 
the daytime, but in the few hours which 
sleep granted him he dreamed of her, his 
dreams making memories too vivid to be 
put aside. 

On the night before his marriage he 
stretched himself on the couch in front of 
the fireplace. The evening was warm, but 
he had Chan lay a chattering little fire for 
the mere sake of its companionship. His 
packed trunks waited in the hall; Woo, his 
factory manager, had paid his last visit; 
Chan had received his last instructions for 
the year to come. The past was packed and 
ready for the future. 

Three times he got up and went to the 
telephone desk, and three times he came 
back and threw himself on the couch again. 
The fourth time temptation took him. But 
there was no soft slow voice to greet him. 
If this were Mr. James Craig, the hotel 
telephone operator told him in difficult 
Bns heh, 310 missee had left a message for 

im. 

A new emotion swept over him and left 
him trembling—an emotion he had not 
known for twenty years. Jealousy. Now 
he knew that he had expected Helen Castle 
to be there, alone, suffering as he was suffer- 
ing. But casual engagements and ordinary 
affairs were occupying her. Unreasoning 
anger shook his jealousy. 

Where was she? Leaving messages for 
Craig, and the hour near midnight? 

His head and throat filled with a queer, 
long-forgotten sensation, pricking, suffo- 
cating. The coming of tears! The shock of 
realizing his weakness galvanized him. 

“This is Craig,” he lied loudly. “‘What’s 
the message?”’ 

“She say tell you she go house Mrs. 
Banning; maybe so she no can be here 
when people come in automobile; you no 
wait; she come Temple of Heaven by her- 
self by ’m by. She bring sandwiches when 
she come. Go’-by.”’ 

Sweat covered Allbright. Any small hurt 
he might otherwise have felt at Helen’s 
evident ease of diversion, in going to late 
moonlight picnics in the Temple of Heaven 
grounds, seemed infinitesimal before his 
sickening apprehension of what calamities 
Breta Banning might now be calling down 
upon them. 

He could scarcely make his voice intel- 
ligible in trying to telephone Breta Ban- 
ning’s house; and then—only the amah to 
answer with an excited jargon from which 
he could gather only greater fear. 

Then the bell of the compound 
gate ringing long and loudly the 
response of quick soft-padded feet. . . . 
He could only sit hunched at his desk, 
stupid and sick, waiting, his mind muddled 
with something like prayer; but a prayer 
addressed to Griffith Banning for courage 
and gentleness and wisdom to act. 

Now—quicker feet, shoe-shod, hurrying. 

But it was not Breta Banning, terror- 
burdened, who stood in the doorway. It 
was Helen, tall, pale, in a crumpled white 
dress, her gray eyes shining. A white rose 
petal from the garden wall had caught in 
her soft black hair. She stretched out her 
hands and came across the room to him, 
and her words stayed in the air like live 
things around her head. She was breath- 
less. 

““She—she married Larry Trent two 
hours ago. She sent for me. I didn’t know 
what for. They’ve just gone on this train.” 

He stood up and took her in his arms. 

““So the only thing you’ve ever given up 
has come back to you, dearest,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Oh—my dearest.” 
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—slams and squeaks strictly prohibited 
by Good Hardware 


O trained nurse has more respect for a patient’s nerves 

than a Corbin controlled door. In hundreds of hospi- 
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One of the many uses for 
this wrench in kitchen and 
laundry is to keep the 
washing machine running 
perfectly. 


She 5 


wanted a wrench that 


she could use 


WALWORTH Stillson has the 
happy faculty of fixing things that 
no other wrench can get a grip on. 


There’s something reassuring about 
the way it takes hold that will always 
come to your mind when anything 
round the house needs to be loosened, 
taken off, tightened, or straightened out. 


The handiest wrench for most house- 
hold jobs is the 10-inch Walworth Still- 
son. During the past year we have had 
a surprising number of letters: from 
women telling us dozens of home wrench 


to baby carriages. 


If this Diamond Mark 

isn’t on your wrench, 

Walworth quality isn’t 
in it. 


uses we had never thought of before— 
on everything from hot water bottles 


5200.” in Prizes 


If somebody gave you a Walworth Stillson wrench for 
Christmas we’d like to have you tell us about the 


uses you have found for it. 


For the most interesting 


letters on this subject we shall award a First Prize of 
$100, a Second Prize of $50 and five Third Prizes 


of $10 each. - 


Please send your letter, before March Ist, to the 
Household Letters Editor, Walworth Mfg. Co., 


88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


WALWORTH 


“*The Handy Helper 
in Every Home’’ 


Stillson 


A complete 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~ ~ 


WALWORTH 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

Plants at Boston and Kewanee, III. 


Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the World 


Wrench 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oil and Air 


| is, they didn’t until you—until now 
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DOLLS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Leighton’s shoulders jerked as if an ex- 
cess of some nervous restraint had been 
unexpectedly set free. Vivien noted his 
eyes were hot, his lips pressed into a straight 
firm line, and that his face had paled to a 
dead white. 

“Truth is,’”’ he was saying in a constrained 
voice, ‘‘I was never so shot to pieces in my 
life. It’s got me by the throat.” 

He stopped abruptly, turning away his 
face that had flooded with color. Vivien 
regarded her son without speaking. The 
agony in his eyes, the suffering in his tight- 
pressed lips, the haggardness that dragged 
at his cheeks and mouth filled her with a 
profound unhappiness. 

“Tell me,’ she said, and drew him with 
her down upon the couch. 

Leighton buried his head in her lap, and 
now the sobs he had no power to control 
tore through him. Vivien put her hand 
upon his curling hair, stroked it gently and 
without words. And presently the sobs 
subsided, presently there was quiet upon 
the prone figure beside her. And then 
Leighton sprang to his feet. 

“But this is absurd!”’ he exclaimed half 
angrily. ‘I never meant to carry on this 
way!’ He was regarding his mother fu- 
riously. 

“Tell me,’’ Vivien said again. 

Leighton’s hand made the suggestion of 
a shrug. 

“What do you know?” 

Vivien smiled. 

“They say she’s very beautiful; but 
even so, you are engaged, Leighton.” 

Leighton’s shoulder jerked abruptly; the 
eyes he bent upon his mother held an ab- 
jectness of misery stabbing in its quality. 

“‘T never had it hit me this way,”’ he said 
argumentatively, as if the words were 
merely the repetition of something over 
which he had gone and gone. ‘“‘I swear, Vi, 
I never knew—love was like this.”’ 

His mother closed her eyes in an instinc- 
tive effort to shut out the misery she saw in 
his; an effort that was inherently a part of 
her philosophy of life—to avoid the unhap- 
piness and harshness as much as possible. 

“Tt can be—rather terrible,’ she ac- 
knowledged, and crossed abruptly from him 
to toy with a book lying open on the table. 

Leighton remained with his back to her, 
moody eyes upon the cushions of the couch 
he did not see. He was too preoccupied 
with his own unhappiness to have a thought 
for what was passing in his mother’s mind. 

Finally Vivien came back to the figure of 
her son. 

“T trust your discretion implicitly,”’ she 
said, and forced with her will his eyes to 
hers. 

Leighton shrugged impatiently. 

“T’m almost beyond discretion,’ he 
replied. 

Vivien lifted a hand to touch his cheek. 

“T trust your discretion,’’ she repeated 
in thesame indolently casualtone. ‘‘ You’re 
engaged to Helen Warrener. Why, only 
yesterday I had a letter asking me for 
lists—she must be getting the invitations 
ready. You're to sail the twentieth, isn’t 
16724 

The man’s miserable eyes, under the utter 
casualness, the utter matter-of-factness of 
her voice, imperceptibly underwent an al- 
teration. By the time she had finished 
speaking, some of their blankness of mis- 
ery had vanished. 

“Of course,”’ he said in an almost vague 
tone as if, having spoken his inmost 
thought, it wore now to him the absurd im- 
practicality of a dream or a midnight plan. 
Even he shook himself as if to throw off any 
of its lingering vestiges. ‘‘It’s rather rotten 
for Helen,”’ he added sheepishly. 

Vivien shook her head vehemently. 

“‘Helen’s true straight through,” she re- 
sponded. ‘“‘If she were older she’d under- 
stand—the English of her would help. But 
there’s no necessity of her knowing, if you’ll 
keep your head.”’ 

Leighton did not reply to his mother’s 
words; he was staring past her moodily, as 
if he had come back somehow from a great 
distance. And Vivien spoke again: 

“Ts the girl discreet? That’s usually the 
difficulty.” 

Leighton said, ‘‘God, if you knew how 
I love her!’’ Vivien nodded gently. And 
he continued: ‘‘The diplomatic service, 
my career, Helen—they don’t exist! That 


” 


He regarded his mother with something 
of the incredulous amazement with which 


-check. 


children see rabbits drawn from) 
ien laughed sweetly. ; 
“T love you, dear,” 


Leighton brightened. | 

“Can’t we?” he demanded, | 
you somewhere.”’ 

But Vivien shook her head. 

“T have people coming her 
bassador to Great Britain.” § 
at the formality of the phrase, 


she was na ee 
arrange.’ ee 


““There’s t) 
She looked up from 1s 
“T may not know how} 


do know how to place people at; 
Leighton had followed her : 


oom. ! 
**T feel all sorts of a cad,”’ he <4 
lessly as he accepted the slip of 
Vivien’s fingers. 
She rewarded him with a glar 
tion. 
“Discretion, 


” 


she murmured) 


taste for the theater.” 

Asshe departed she stopped on| 
old to look back at Leighton.f 
met his for a moment; she smile 
chievous, gayety. He manage| 
smile as mischievous and as gay 

It was then she said, ‘‘ Have, 
your sister’s flown our poor li 
taken an apartment down in }) 
slums?’ 

NCE Leighton exclaimed. 
mean you’ve allowed her ——”) 


4 = 


she’s decided she’s a socialist, ¥j 
the life of one be the quickest y 
vincing her she isn’t?”’ 

The manner of her question w 
like that Leighton burst out lau 
Vivien had vanished through t! 


I 


S EDWINA TOWERS des: 
. steps of the hospital at five 


chose the park side of the street 
along at a brisk pace, enjoying! 
air after her day in the clinic. 


glad, she told herself, that she} 
the step. If one had principles 
live them; if one deplored, dis! 
capitalistic system one had n 
be the beneficiary of it. And { 
working out beautifully; the 1 
ment was quite adequate. 
she or Betty learned more abo 


how in the world one kept a pere 
boiling over, and determined 
mother’s cook about it before Ss 
to Vivien’s room. 

There was the question of ¢ 
made bed, too; but that was al 
secret of making a bed smoot. 


begin from the mattress. But 
in a hurry, as she invariably was 
the most sensible thing to smo¢ 
quickly as possible. 

A feeling of slight chagrin ul 
mood; the ghost of a most | 


thought was that the comforts of 
very delightful things. At the 
ment she brought into the light 


(Continued on Page 9 


| 


(itinued from Page 90) 
mn skulking in her consciousness 
rhe pavement before her Scotson 


, she said mechanically. 
waware of the irony of meeting 
ward at this precise moment. 
7 t of his millions was, for_an 
i] a golden halo about him. Ed- 
ki away her absurd illusion; and 
s| was angry and disappointed 
s, she determined to be very 
3;tson. ; 
y he world did he mean by inter- 
walk in this manner? It added 
z, to find that he had about-faced 
lking casually at her side, an 
i, swinging from the crook of his 
syes were upon her profile. It 
», for him to stare, as he always 
srofile. She was aware of wish- 
looked at herself in the mirror 
before she had left. 
tare at me, Scotson,’’ she said 


| smoved his eyes from her of- 
ile, and keeping them straight 
sered, “I haven’t seen your pro- 
lig I thought you mightn’t mind 
‘eal look.” : 

ont know how I feel about it,” 
fered. “What brought you to 

} 
lil, “I dropped in to see Vivien; 
ing some verse for me. But she 
t thought I’d stroll for an hour. 
” He broke off, and fin- 


; 
di 5, 
se me. 

,jashed him a grudgedly amused 


nay way to mother’s now,” she 
qson, you’ve no idea what fun 
| rehaving with the apartment.” 
lotson said noncommittally. 
at of fun making our own beds 
ling the coffee.” 

1 as conscious of an amazed sur- 
‘| prevarication implicit in her 


yn said, “‘ Please, may I look at 
if speaking?’”’ Edwina laughed 
r And immediately he turned to 
pee you'll invite me to dinner 
1 
t\vina ejaculated, a littlestartled, 
‘~ntertaining as yet. When we 
\( in there’re always those inex- 
tian places, or the dearest little 
fit the corner of Sixth Avenue.” 
1 uched her elbow to help her 
xng; the contact with her arm 
l\s thrilling. 
wh me tomorrow,” he whispered 
hlooked at him with instanta- 
1) in her face. And he added 
brome you I won’t ——” 
yaa silenced him. 
e| dinner engagement.” 
2 negotiated the crossing, and 
1)ved his fingers from the fabric 
vwith a lingering touch of regret. 
t oked at him an instant, then 
ie mother since I left? I’ve 
n in on her, but life’s such a 


it of course Vivien’s such a 
t 


she misses you,’ Scotson an- 
1e doesn’t say anything about 


es agreed. And then, “‘The 
mother’s so absorbed in parties 
ne for much else. It’s wonder- 
10 see A Woman completely fill 
tlrivolity as mother does? Why, 
I's utterly unaware of the real 
life is—is stage play.” 

‘ed the young poet at her side 
m™ eyes. Scotson shrugged his 
oh the gesture bequeathed to 


llie ancestor. 

he said—and stopped while he 
eise it was a thing he had wanted 
tie to say to Edwina about her 


«| 


| think you underrate your 
; 


e her?” 

an effect of stage play about 
»tson granted; “‘but the stage 
icial.”’ 

. Edwina, a step or two in ad- 
o, had stopped, too, and re- 
5, waiting for him to elaborate 


il?” she prompted as his si- 
t/ned unduly. 

vered the distance that sepa- 
_}ym Edwina; he took her arm 
e}again, propelled her forward in 
of the thoutht that had come 
it Vivien. With the cane held 
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in his free hand, he pointed across the street | 


to one of her father’s tall buildings. 
“Vivien, you know, is responsible for 
that—for your father.”’ 


“Responsible for father!’? Edwina ex- | = 


claimed, her spirit up in instant arms. 
But Scotson continued ruthlessly: ‘‘She 
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eer } 
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, Porno a 
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works through him; it’s the purely femi- | Wy 


nine way to do it. 
suffragist. 


tive women. She gains her ends through 
indirection, passivity. She works by in- 
fluencing men.” 

“But I don’t agree with you that moth- 
er’s responsible for father,’’ Edwina threw 
into the maelstrom of his words. 

“You’re blind then,’’ Scotson answered. 
“He’s the artist type; if he hadn’t married 
Vivien, or had some woman like her to in- 
fluence him, he’d have wasted his life 
dreaming over the great things he would 
os to do instead of doing the things he can 
do. 


something to have built one of those—steel 
and stone, permanence. Cities are built of 
steel and stone, you know; worlds are— 
civilizations.” 


Edwina made no answer to his words; | 
she was conscious of the feeling of slight | 


absurdity with which Scotson’s fancies in- 
variably touched her. 
whimsical, she told herself. 
speaking again. 


But he was 


eTAeS 3 ts. | 

“For such a woman as Vivien, Pericles | 
built his Athens to a dream of marble. For | 
such women, men build palaces and Par- | 


thenons—cities— civilizations.” 

Edwina’s consciousness of absurdity col- 
lapsed like a burst balloon with the exag- 
geration of Scotson’s words—idea. 

“You’re an old goose,”’ she answered him. 
“Mother has fascinated you by her femi- 
nine allure, as she fascinates all men. Freud 
calls it sex. As for me, I think she’s pushed 
father in a direction that isn’t his normal 
bent.” 

There was in her voice the hint of a tre- 
mendous aggrievement. 

Scotson ignored-it, or missed it. For he 
said again, with the prophecy of a poem in 
his voice, ‘‘Palaces and Parthenons, cities, 
civilizations.” 

Edwina recognized the symptoms in his 
voice. 

“Make a poem of it,” she said tauntingly. 
And then she heard herself saying, ‘‘ Mother 
didn’t take the slightest interest in the suf- 
frage cause. Scotson, if only I’d been in 
the running then, I’d have picketed the 


Capitol at Washington—those old moss- | 


back senators—and gone to jail!” 

Scotson looked at the girl beside him, but 
his eyes were not studying her profile. They 
didn’t—she noted with an unaccountable 
note of chagrin—they didn’t see her at all. 

“Palaces and Parthenons,”’ he repeated 
in the singsong of a gestating poem. “Cities 
and civilizations.” 

Edwina said, ‘‘ Well, here we are.’’ And 
because she was angry with him, she was 
rude. *‘You won’t come in, will you?” 

Before he had time to answer she held 
out her hand in good-by and fled from him 
up her father’s steps. As she waited for 
Squiers to open the door she resolutely pre- 
vented her eyes from following Scotson’s 
tall, slouching figure down the Avenue. 

Palaces and Parthenons! The phrase re- 
peated itself over and over in her mind. 
Her anger mounted in.a sudden flame at 
the exact moment that Squiers bowed open 
the door. The smile of welcome in his old 
eyes served in some measure to appease 
her wrath. 


“Ts mother in?” she asked, after she had | 


inquired as to the state of his health. 

And when he answered in the affirmative 
she passed him and mounted the padded 
stairs to her mother’s floor. 


qr 


N HER dressing room, Vivien had yielded | 


\ | 


herself to her masseuse’s hands. 

“I’m tired,’ she said; 
can do with me. I want to be particularly 
beautiful tonight.” 

“But it’s every night madam wishes to 
look particularly beautiful,’’ the masseuse 


“see what you 


| 


returned, with a flicker in her eyes of the | 


mirth Vivien found always exceedingly 
stimulating. 

The woman was a Russian, tall and gen- 
erous of proportion and big boned, with a 
slightly grim contraction to the corners of 
her mouth that belied the gayety in her 
eyes. Her own skin was coarse and pock- 


marked. But she, whose ‘profession it was | 


And Vivien’s all femi- | 
nine. She’d have been an awful failure as a | 
Biologically, you know, she’s | 
much sounder in her technic than you ac- | 


Seotson’s cane lifted again to her | 
father’s structure soaring heavenward. ‘‘It’s | 


He was utterly | 


| heaters, unique in the volume and quality of 
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Whenever You Need It? 


HEN tthe children come in cold from 
out of doors—when furnace heat is slow 


on bitter winter mornings—whenever you need 


extra warmth in rooms that you want to use— oe 

what a comfort to have at your command the % 

‘instant, odorless heat from a Welsbach Gas Ms 
Heater. Ye 
| % 


A Welsbach Heater provides radiant gas heat at its 
best. 
giving it all the beauty and charm of an open fire, 
with no smoke, no ashes, and no carrying of fuel. 


It lends an air of attractiveness to any room, 


The instant you turn the self-lighter key, a hot, fat 
spark ignites the gas smoothly and surely. Steady, bok: 
intense flames, leaping up within the glowers pour ¢ 
forth a flood of sunlike heat. The metal reflector 
prevents absorption of warmth by the heater itself, 


and helps send it all straight into the room. 


the 


gas 


Thirty years’ study and experience on the part of 
Welsbach Company have resulted in a line of 
the 
warmth they give and the economy of their service. 
Save coal with them all winter and have convenient 
heat this spring when furnace fires are bothersome 


and wasteful. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask for a 
demonstration of both portable and fireplace types. Be sure 


you get Welsbach value by insisting on Welsbach Heaters. 


Prices up to $40 East of the Mississippi 


THE WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester City, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


GAS HEATERS 


“MOST HEAT FOR LEAST MONEY™ 
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Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver No. 61 
—an achievement 


S 
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OR two years we’ve been perfecting a 
smooth-working, sturdy and handsome 
Spiral Ratchet Screw Driver. It has been 
tested under the hardest possible work- 
ing conditions. It has stood up under 
every test. 


SORSS = 


Now it’s ready for you. It will meet all your 
screw driver requirements and do it in a 

better way. We are proud of this worthy 
addition to the long line of high-grade 
tools produced by Millers Falls Company 
for over fifty years. You will be proud 
to own and use one. No. 61 is the last 

word in spiral ratchet screw drivers. 
Ask to see it in your own hardware f 
dealer’s. 
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Millers Falls Spiral Ratchet 
Screw Driver No. 61 


Works three ways; locks tight in 


position; spiral action for driving 
or withdrawing screws; right or 
left hand ratchet action, extended 
or closed; works as rigid screw 
driver, extended or closed. Plain 


markings onsleeve indicate con- 
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trol of each separate action. 


OR 


Three blades of different sizes 
furnished with each tool 


Length, extended, bit 


inserted 20% in. 
Length, closed 14% in. 
Weight (without blades) 1 Ib. 


All exposed parts highly 
polished and nickel plated 


Specifications 
Spiral or rod—Steel, accurately ma- 
chined. 
Spiral nuts—Manganese Bronze. 


Ratchet Pawls —Tool steel, hard- 
ened., 


Handle—Stained hardwood, hand 
polished. 


Blades—Special analysis steel. Each 
blade individually tested. 


Locking device —Absolutely rigid 
in action, 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
28 Warren Street 9 South Clinton Street 
New York Chicago 


Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools, Hack Saws 
and Automobile Tools 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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| to bring beauty to other women, gave never 
' any hint of chagrin at her own lack of it. 


Vivien seated herself at the dressing 
table, raised her arms above her head in a 
softly relaxing gesture that caused the 
sleeves of her peignoir to fall back in an in- 


| stant’s illusion of great wings. Near her the 


Russian was laying out innumerable little 
jars of lotions and creams and perfumes and 


_ powders. A delicate aroma arose from the 


little jars she uncovered; it blended with 
the scent of a milky liquid in a graceful and 
slender bottle and with the fragrance of 
lilaes that rose from the perfume she un- 
corked. She was very busy arranging into 
some impeccable military order the quite 
unmilitary array of unguents. Brooks was 
moving about in the background. Across 
the bed she spread the gown Vivien was to 
wear when these rites were accomplished. 
It was of pale-gold tissue, girdled in a sash 
of vivid purple. Beside it she placed the 
slender golden slippers, unrolled the cobweb 
stockings. 

Vivien, acutely conscious of the maid’s 
activities behind her in the softly lighted 
room, acutely conscious of the masseuse’s 
preliminaries so close beside her in the 
stronger light, was yet half withdrawn in 
the dreamy state she cultivated each eve- 
ning at this time. It induced, she thought, 
an invaluable perspective along which to 
see the matters that each night’s dinner 
table must accomplish. For Vivien was a 
woman to whom society—the constant 
meeting and exchange of emotions and 
ideas—was an absorbing and serious affair. 
Now, especially after her conversation with 
Leighton, a particular importance attached 
to her thought of tonight’s dinner. Leigh- 
ton had received a very good appointment 
in the American Embassy at London. 
Vivien thought it an excellent opening of 
his career; she was particularly happy. 

But the masseuse was beginning; she 
drenched her fingers in the smooth cream 
that smelled faintly of flowering almonds 
and began to massage the flesh beneath 
Vivien’s chin. Vivien closed her eyes and 
endeavored to erase all thought from her 
mind. The pressure of the woman’s fingers 
drenched in the soft and silky unguent, the 
faintly sweet perfume of flowering almonds, 


| the soothing sensation the massage induced 


in her, together with the pleasantness of 
anticipation of what the evening held in 
store, sufficed to bring to Vivien a mood of 
dreamy delight. There was the thought, 
too, of the emerald. 

She opened her eyes sleepily as the 
masseuse’s fingers left her throat, and 
through half-closed, dream-entangled eye- 
lashes Vivien saw her pour a handful of 
milky liquid from the slender bottle. She 
closed her eyes again to feel to the utter- 
most the softness of the astringent liquid 
applied to the flesh that had been soothed 
to a satiny softness with the fragrant 
creams. Again, when the astringent was 
absorbed, the masseuse used the creams, 
working upward from Vivien’s chin, about 
her mouth, her cheeks and eyes. 

Finally Vivien relaxed entirely under the 


| magic of the woman’s fingers, lost all count 


_ of time, of whether she used cream or 
| astringent, or the contents of the other jars 
| and bottles. She gave herself over to utter 
| enjoyment of the purely sensual pleasure of 


touch and contact. The vibrant fingers in 
their unceasing movements across her face, 
the faint perfumes of the creams and un- 
guents, the relaxing quality of the regular 
massage, induced in her a state bordering 
upon coma. But a sudden tingling cold 
across her face and the consciousness of a 
stabbingly strong perfume banished the 
coma. 

Vivien realized the massage was nearing 
its last stage. The masseuse had filled the 
cup of her hand with the lavender perfume 
that smelled of lilacs and applied it to 
Vivien’s face and neck. It was the shock 


| of the cold and biting alcohol that renewed 


Vivien’s waning consciousness. For an in- 
stant she struggled with a sensation of suf- 
focation, then her eyes and senses cleared 
and she managed a smile to the face in the 
glass before her. Now the Russian was 
spreading an invisible film of softest pow- 
der across Vivien’s face and throat. Brooks 
intruded as the last pat of the puff behind 
Vivien’s ear was accomplished. 

“Madam’s' bath is ready,’’ she’ an- 
nounced. 

Vivien rose from her place before the 
flowerlike dressing table. 

“T enjoy the treatments more each 
time,” she said to the woman, who was ab- 
sorbed now in packing away the little jars 
and bottles. 


Janua 


The Russian looked up for ;) 
Vivien. If she sensed in the fa}, 
the difference between them, }} 
entirely guiltless of betraying | 

“You look better,’ shesaid wh 
foreign accent; ‘but you \ 
madam.” She was scrutinig) 
beauty there before her in thef 
in_ which Vivien insisted up) 
“But you needed me. Yo 
falling.” 

Vivien stiffened impercepth 
words, whose abrupt honesty |, 
insistence upon loveliness. 

“Oh,” she said, and many 
laugh. “Oh, but you’re so fury 

Then she trailed across th} 
passed through the bathroon| 
tub was filled with steaming y; 
too, a faint perfume pervariia 
phere, like the incense rais 
goddess of beauty. Vivien let} 
peignoir from about her, stoog 
poised at the side of the tuby 
heat of the water with a slenc 
foot. Finally she stepped in: 
body slowly into the still ur 
hot water. When she had ach r 
plete submersion she stretchei) 
in the water, allowing it to we, 
her throat, and pillowed her Jy 
patented contrivance across th) 
tub so that she might lie hi 
scribed twenty minutes in coms 
tion and rest. | 

Brooks adjusted the paten| 
ance, made sure it was the ) 
length, that the frilled little) 
slipped beneath its ribbon hai 
the proper adjustment. Viyie\ 
into the maid’s eyes as she lay| 
was thinking sleepily that twei 
of relaxation was as refresh) 
hours of ordinary slumber. 

Then she fell to considerinj[ 
affair, the anguish of his eyes a) 
of the love he bore the girl. Wj 
absurd name? Wasn’t it Cap) 

But Vivien knew him as toi} 
her son to have any real fear fi 
And besides, Helen Warrener ¥j 
could wish in a wife—lovely | 
English way, and a duke’s dat) 

For a moment Vivien be 
mind’s eye the children that ¢ 
rener would mother—curly-hea) 
legged and chubby; 


rer 


curred to her that not until this! 
she realized that to have Leig 
wina married meant she was 
with being called grandmother 

Lying there supine in her bat 
a faultless arm before her eyes, 
tapering contour, its firm soft! 
a beautiful arm, like a young 
Vivien, who was vain and n¢ 
was acutely aware that it was 
girl’s arm. She was acutely ay 
though she created still the 
beauty, beauty itself was p 
her—and suddenly she wept. 
paroxysm passed she found hers 
refreshed and cheered. Evens! 
into delightfully vague fields of 
in which the spiraling steam fr 
somehow flowered in fragile b 

But almost at once, it seeme 
Brooks interrupted her happin( 
the fragile flowers; she was 1! 
frilled pillow from beneath Vi 
the water was emptying from ' 
Vivien found herself precipitati 
ting position. When the wat 
ished Brooks lifted a shiny s$ 
filled with masses of crushed ict 
the ice about Vivien’s pink 
whence it cascaded down abo 
and half filled the tub. Littl 
shock and pain escaped Vivier 
was laughing, too, and involun 


roughly massaged Vivien from 
As she became accustomed to ' 
sage, gradually her little s 
breathlessness subsided. Whe 
ice massage was finished Viv 
from her bath and Brooks ¥ 
trifle of lace that was her peign¢ 
shoulders. But Vivien was ind? 
“T’m hot as fire,” she compl 
reéntered her bedroom and cr 
chaise longue. - 
It was then she,saw that Ed 
the room. Momentarily the 
(Continued on Page: 
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itinued from Page 94) 

had accompanied her entrance, 
hich Brooks joined, were si- 
ien paused before her daughter 
sred to adjust the peignoir to 
‘‘akedness that she had felt so 


ose from the straight-backed 
émother’s desk and came imme- 
ae chaise longue, where Brooks 
¢ with a coverlet to submerge 
/e fifteen minutes’ rest that suc- 
éce bath. Vivien smiled at her 


1” she said, “I’ve missed you 


yther,”’ Edwina answered. 

-'s silence ensued, in which Ed- 
ner hands and took off the stiff 
;) wore. Vivien made a tentative 
indicate the chaise longue, 
tiding beside it, holding the 


v’t mind?” her gesture seemed 
Jt aloud, ‘‘ You know I’ve been 
vied all day; you’ll understand 
le we have our chat.” 

se abruptly and crossed to her 
s”’ she replied. “I know what 
) are.’ And then, ‘ Mother, 
new ring—the emerald?”’ 
‘indicated the dressing table, 
aerald lay in its white kid box. 
id in the happiest way. 

ought it for me just today. 
gadorable?”’ 

Hisiasm glanced sharply off the 
‘wina’s disapproval. 

haveso many jewels! How can 
ore? An emerald too! It must 
‘ortune!”’ 

id it did,’ Vivien agreed in a 


garded her mother with hot 


you had some idea of poverty! 
ile people who don’t know where 
Jeal’s coming from, whose chil- 
sk, and they haven’t car fare 
| them to a clinic! And you let 
foe wes of no possible bene- 
siled deprecatingly at her rage. 
elaps,” she murmured gently — 
~wels are of some _ benefit. 
¢een’s jewels responsible for the 
(ja new world?” ‘ 
-irugged as if to say, ‘‘ You're 
hat am I to do with you?” 
tablished now and covered 
t Brooks’ ministering hands, 
iis eyes to her daughter. She 
*p2come accustomed to the sur- 
ile for her, Vivien, to have 
dea as this seemed one of the 
yete riddles. She scrutinized, 
1e girl who stood beside her. 
_as dressed in her accustomed 
th its straight ungracious skirt 
nee: The shirt she wore was 
if a man’s, with an upstanding 
u oralltheseverity of her clothes, 
kuit and man’s shirt and the hair 
chly back from her forehead, 
X:rienced eye dwelt with a keen 
on the beauty Edwina was un- 
l 


0 eclipse. A softness of cheek 
with pink, the clarity of eyes 
(2p pupiled, lips as faultlessly 
vn or Leighton’s—these beau- 
ed, despised by Edwina, af- 
mother now an acute pleasure. 
inking as she regarded her 
at a delight it would be to put 
‘ork on Edwina, wave her too 
a, band it across her forehead 
yes seem shadowed. And then 
ould wear soft stuffs instead of 
ibrics she affected. Vivien en- 
‘ing Edwina in crépes the color 
‘wn or the faint green of young 
ring. But she jerked her 
ty from the always tantalizing 
i her daughter’s neglected 
er all, since she insisted on a 
career, it was as well she had 
ice to dress the part. Even 
all her love of beautiful 
2d a slum was hardly the place 
hing frocks. 

a Was speaking. Vivien lifted 
ae girl who bent above her. 
‘there’s something I want to 


led lazily at her daughter. 
ad a hard day,” she observed 


lly. 
ded, a preoccupied frown 
veen her brows. 
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“Tt’s the hospital authorities,’ she said 
harassedly. ‘‘Did I tell you about the 
McCann family—you remember the ty- 
phoid infection that was traced to them?” 

Vivien, across whose eyes a barely per- 
ceptible spasm of pain passed, forced her 
attention to the girl’s words. It was an in- 
variable ordeal for her to listen to the de- 
tails of the distressing affairs that claimed 
Edwina’s interest. Now the girl launched 
into an account that involved the criminal 
courts, clinical laboratories, the hospital. 
It was quite obvious, to hear her talk, that 
this was, indeed, a thing of vital and vivid 
interest to her. Vivien endeavored to keep 
her mind on the details of the sordid story 
her daughter recounted, but it was impos- 
sible for her to prevent her thoughts from 
wandering off upon the subject of Edwina’s 
postponed début; her point-blank refusal 
to have anything to do with her mother’s 
friends or interests. 

“You’re wearing yourself out, aren’t you, 
dear?’’ Vivien murmured impulsively as 
Edwina looked up from the finish of the 
tribulations of the McCann family. 

““Mother!’’ Edwina said in a reproving 
tone. She rose from her chair as if to fling 
out of the room. 

Vivien, chagrined at her slip in the al- 
ways delicate relations that existed between 
herself and Edwina, realized she must re- 
cover what ground she could. For an in- 
stant her thoughts whirled crazily, then the 
name Schultz flashed across her brain. She 
smiled inwardly. 

“What did Mrs. Schultz do?”’ she asked. 
“You were telling me about her last week.” 

Edwina reseated herself, placated by the 
fact that her mother should ask about one 
of her cases. 

“Oh, Mrs. Schultz is coming for treat- 
ments and bringing the baby too. It’s a 
real victory for social service, because the 
depths of the woman’s ignorance regarding 
hygiene are something beyond’ words. 
Think, mother, what these treatments will 
mean for the baby’s future—health instead 
of disease—a normal life. Do you wonder 
I’m thrilled with the work?’”’ Edwina’s eyes 
glowed with an inward fire which Vivien 
thought very beautiful, very becoming. 
And then Edwina said, ‘“‘I told you, didn’t 
I, what she said to Doctor Sayman?”’ 

“No,” Vivien answered with flattering 
interest. 

And Edwina began the story. During 
its recountal Vivien had another oppor- 
tunity to watch Edwina. Undoubtedly the 
child was working too hard; there was al- 
most a haggardness about her eyes. 

“What does Doctor Sayman think of 
your work now?” she asked casually when 
Mrs. Schultz’s story was told. 

Edwina’s eyes met her mother’s in a 
swiftly averted glance. Not so swiftly, how- 
ever, but that Vivien caught something in 
them that interested her profoundly. Her 
tone and eyes were even more casual when 
she continued her mention of the doctor in 
whose clinic Edwina’s work lay. 

“Oh,’’ Edwina said, ‘‘I don’t believe he’s 
spoken of it lately.”’ A shade of embar- | 
rassment flattened her voice. 

“T think he’s so attractive,’’ Vivien said 
obliquely. 

“Yes,’’ Edwina agreed. 

Vivien lifted the fingers of her left hand 
to inspect the manicure Brooks had given 
her; she decided the nail of her fourth fin- 
ger needed further attention. 

“Will you hand me my file, dear?” 

Edwina complied at once and remained 
standing tentatively beside her mother’s 
chaise longue. Vivien noted a certain unac- 
customed diffidence in her manner and 
steeled herself to further casualness so as | 
not to frighten off whatever impended. 

“Mother ” Edwina said, and 
stopped. 

Vivien inspected the nails of her other 
hand. 

“‘Mother ——” Edwina said, again. 

“Yes, dear.” 

Vivien gave at last her entire attention 
to her daughter. And now that the mo- 
ment had come, Edwina said what she had 
to say, in a rush of words: 

“It’s this, mother: I want to tell you 
I’ve become engaged to Leonard Sayman.” 

Vivien did not move from the indolent | 
grace of her supine position among the pil- 
lows of her chaise longue. But she was con- 
scious of a toppling universe. Far off, she 
heard laughter—mocking laughter. Fate | 
was striking her in the most vulnerable | 
place—her daughter—the girl she had 
thought of as a belle, as filling a shining | 
place in the glittering world. 

Married to Sayman! 


Serviceable—with the strength 
and grace of a thoroughbred 
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T IS quite in harmony with modern shop prac- 
tice to combine, so far as practical, the elements 
of beauty and utility. 


To be sure, the first consideration in the selection 
of mechanical equipment is utility. Will it do the 
task required? Will it do it well and lastingly? 


But if these things can be answered affirmatively, 
and if the device under consideration will add 
to the beauty of the shop, then it is bringing an 
important contribution to production through 
the intangibles of increased pride, contentment 
and harmony. 


A quarter century of acceptance of the “American”’ 
as the standard of transmission pulleys seems to 
be conclusive assurance of all the essentials of 
utility. If more be needed, there are six million 
such pulleys daily serving industry throughout 
the world. 


The same fundamental principles of design and 
construction are in the American Hanger. Added 
to its utility factors are those of beauty. Its 
graceful, pleasing lines will add to the appearance 
of any plant. 


Further discussion may be interesting. Write 
for a special folder on the American Pressed 
Steel Hanger. 


The American Pulley Company 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers, Stee! Sash 
Pulleys, and Pressed Steel Shapes. 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


For nearest distributor see MacRae’s Blu2 Book 


MERICAN = AMERICA 
HANGERS PULLEYS 


PATENTS PENDING 
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For reading in bed. 


§ “That aang for $2! Where 
' Can I Get One Quick?” 


It’s unanimous. Nobody hesitates. Unless you are ready to part 
with $2, don’t look at'a Buss Lamp. You can’t resist it. You think 
of a hundred ways you could use it—and bang goes two dollars. 


What? A clamp-lamp? No, no—not what you're thinking of. 
This is the Buss Lamp we’re talking about—that $2 beauty that 
looks like five dollars—if you bought it only for the artistic stand 
/amp that it is, you’d brag about it to every friend you have. But 


Think how you could use it! 

—that’s what makes you want it so. It isn’t the fact that it stands 
anywhere, clamps anywhere, hangs anywhere, adjusts any angle. 
It’s the way it does these things. There isn’t any spring or con- 
trivance. The clamp is a disc plate that screws in and out of the 
base—an integral part of the base when not in use. Holds to any- 
thing round or square up to 214 inches thick, and stays put. Can’t 
scratch either—has pads inside. Slot in base hangs to anything. 
And for focusing the light exactly where you want it, it’s adjust- 
able every way. The lamp itself adjusts up and down and all the 
way around, on a ball joint. Even the shade adjusts up or down 
or sideways. That’s why you can do things with the Buss Lamp 
you never thought possible with any lamp before. 


How can such a lamp be sold for $2? That’s easy. Instead of mak- 
ing many kinds and sizes of lamps and small quantities of each, we 
make just one lamp, one size and make it on a million lamp basis. 
THE LADIES are buying Buss Lamps by the thousands—because of their artistic de- 
sign and substantial beauty—at the $2 price. They find new ways to use them every day— 
for dressing, sewing, reading in bed, shading light from baby’s eyes, forcard table, piano, etc. 
THE MEN FOLKS say it’s the best proposition, regardless of its price value, they 
ever saw for any light purpose—shaving, reading, auto work, etc. 

FACTORY MANAGERS are using it for spot lighting work on drills, presses, lathes, 
millers. Increasing production and accuracy Lessening eye strain and accidents. 


OFFICE MANAGERS are equipping all desks with it. 


As a sturdy, business-like 


stand lamp, it can’t be beat, and its clamping, hanging, and adjusting features make it 
ideal for typewriter desks, draughting tables, files, etc. 


The Buss Lamp is 11 inches 
high. Made in three beautiful 
finishes— Bronze, Brush Brass 
and Ivory. Shade has an alu- 
minum reflecting surface that 
throws pure white light. Extra 
long cord (9 feet), fine quality, 
is approved by the underwrit- 
ers. Plug is two piece combi 
nation. Whole lamp is real 
quality product in design, finish 
and every particular. 


BASE-PLATE SCREWS 
IN AND OUT TO 
CLAMP ANYWHERE— 
WORKS LIKE A VISE 
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ADJUST: 
THE LAMP OR SHADE TO AMY POSITION 


Sold by stores everywhere. Ask for it. 


Clamp-oSet 
LAMP 


Made by the makers of the famous Buss Fuses. 


eee eee eee eee 
If you don’t know of any store that sells Buss Lamps, just pin two dollars, currency or money- 
order, to this order coupon and mail it now. Your money refunded if not entirely satisfied. 


Bussmann Mfg. Company, 3819 N. 23rd Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: All right, I'll take my Buss Lamp now. Here’s my name and address and $2. (if in 
Canada send $3), 


with cord 
and Plug 
(not the 

bulb) 


(Mark which finish you want—Bronze, Brush Brass, Ivory. Otherwise bronze will be shipped. ) 


Name__ 


Address.=___=—= 


DEALERS. The Buss is the biggest money maker in the Lamp line that ever hit the 
market. Stock it now. Order from your jobber, or write us. 


EVENING POST 


Her one meeting with the man recurred 
to her. He was in a surgeon’s white clothes 
and he had some strange machine in his 
hand; he’d been making a blood test. Dis- 
ease, of course! That was all hospital and 
social-service workers saw in a universe 
whose loveliness even now, with this disap- 
pointment like a physical blow between her 
eyes, she could not banish. 

During a chaotic tumult of lightninglike 
impression Vivien at the same time man- 
aged somewhere deep in her mind to formu- 
late the thought that things were not as yet 
irrevocable. Simultaneously came the con- 
viction that hers was the responsibility; 
upon how she behaved now depended her 
power to avert this thing. 

With surprise she realized that she had 
risen, had taken Edwina in her arms; with 
surprise she heard herself saying certain 
words—‘‘ Love is a very wonderful thing.” 

Edwina’s eyes were filled with tears as 
her mother kissed her, as her mother spoke 
to her of love. Vivien was thinking, ‘‘She 
ought to be locked up till she comes to her 


senses. But I must be careful, careful.”’ 
Aloud she said, ‘‘Tell me everything, 
darling.” 


Edwina, embarrassed, said, ‘‘Oh, there’s 
not much to tell. We’re congenial and we 
love each other and we think we’ll marry — 
that’s all. What else could there be?’’ She 
grinned with embarrassment. 

To herself Vivien was thinking, “If I 
manage rightly this can be avoided—if I 
manage rightly.’’ And she was conscious 
of an abject prayer for guidance in the path 
she must traverse. 

“But Doctor Sayman will want to see 
your father, won’t he?—and me?” Vivien 
said. ‘‘I’ll let everything go, dear, to meet 
your fiancé.” 

Edwina shrugged. 

“‘Leonard’s terribly unconventional. I 
don’t suppose it’s entered his head to speak 
to father.’’ And then, to the blankness of 
her mother’s eyes, ‘““But you’re a good 
sport, mother, to take it this way.’ She 
interrogated her mother, hunting for the 
catch somewhere amid this unexpected 
pleasantness. ‘‘You’re a good sport,” she 
repeated. And then, in a sudden hurry, she 
gathered up her hat. ‘‘I’ll be late,” she ex- 
plained. “I’m dining with him in the Vil- 
lage. Think I’ll freshen up here. Some of 
my things are still upstairs.” 

Vivien was conscious of a faint nausea. 

“You mustn’t be late, dear,”’ she agreed. 
“When may I congratulate him?”’ 

Edwina, from the hall, called ‘‘Sometime 
tomorrow. We’re awfully unconventional, 
conventional my mother!”’ 

When the girl had vanished Vivien 
stood a moment utterly motionless, think- 
ing. A tremendous fatigue weighted her 
body, drew down the corners of her mouth. 

“‘Madam will be late.” 

Brooks’ voice recalled Vivien’s wander- 
ing and bitter thoughts. With a determined 
step she threw off her preoccupation and 
gave herself to the task of dressing. When 
her hair was done she surveyed herself 
critically, tilting the little winglike mirrors 
at this angle and that to catch any slight- 
est imperfection in Brooks’ handiwork. 
Finally she rose from the dressing table, 
slipped the peignoir upon the floor and 
stood while Brooks lifted the golden-tissue 
gown about her form, hooked her into it. 
As Brooks finished, the butler entered, 
carrying a small tray on which was an 
individual cocktail shaker and one glass. 
Vivien smiled at him. Then, turning away 
from the mirror, she lifted the tray and 
crossed the room to Roger’s door. She had 
decided she herself must tell him Edwina’s 
news. And because he seemed worried over 
business, she determined he should not be 
harassed by this. She must manage to 
make him think she was pleased. As she 
entered she saw that he, too, was dressed 
and standing tentatively beside his drawing 
table, fingering a pencil. Vivien stole upon 
him, conscious anew of the delight his ap- 
pearance gave her—the sensation as of silk. 
He turned as she deposited the tray. She 
was aware in his eyes of the day’s fatigue. 

ne brought you a preliminary cock- 
tales 

She poured the amber liquid into, the 
glass, lifted it with both hands, like a 
chalice, to his lips. He drank it gratefully. 

Then Vivien said, ‘You'll never guess 
my news!” Her voice held the implication 
of delightful things. 

“News?” Roger echoed. 
garded him happily. 

“‘Eidwina’s fallen in love—really in love. 
Isn’t it quaint? She'wants to be married.” 

“But who’s the man?”’ 


Vivien re- 


“Leonard Sayman—Doetc 
that brilliant research man she 
ing with. You remember w 
Maccon said about him—the 
vestigator.” ; 

“But do you know him?” 

Vivien was aware it was only; 
determination to be pleased the; 
an explosion on Roger’s part, 4 
more than ever glad she had ur 
present the news to him. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’’ she } 
lightly. ‘“‘But I haven’t time 
any more. There’s the table; 

She left him and went at 
dining room, was occupied se 
plotting the arrangement of 
When at last she was satisfied 
into the library, sending word 
she wanted to talk to him befo 

As she paused before the logs 
in the great fireplace her eyes 
a mirror gave back through 
lighted room the image of her gi 
Even in her surprise and cha 
wina’s engagement she 
enjoying the graciousness 0 
she thought with pleasure o! 
new dressmaker; really the di 
gown was consummately love 

Leighton’s entrance banishec 
She took a step toward him, lif 
about his neck. . 

‘‘Edwina’s going to ma 
doctor,” she said. 

“Vi!” he ejaculated. 

“Oh, I'll do my poor best,” | 
tened to add. ‘‘But it’s ridicu 
tend it’s not a serious situatior 

Leighton interjected, “I 1 
crazy. I hope you forbade her 
such athing!”’ He jerked his ci 
from his pocket with an angry 
lected a cigarette and lighted 
cisive determination, as if to say 
the young lady! Just let her an 
such nonsensical plan to me!” 

Beneath drooping eyelids Viy 
herself a sensation of amusem 
curred to her how stupid a thir 
throughout history men have ¢ 
themselves the posts of ambassa 
she fancied, in that fact lay an) 
of the world’s innumerable and 
wars. But she jerked herself up; 
her attention on Leighton. 

“You're quite right, dear,” s 
completely acquiescing voice. 
absurd.” 

“Yes!’’ Leighton returned, 
his mother’s acquiescence; pt 
pared in the most shadowy wa: 
some of his vehemence. 

‘‘She is, indeed,”’ Vivien was1 
‘“‘ Whatever am I to do about it, | 
She was thinking that this wai 
opportune time for Edwina’s né 
come—a realization of his sister’ 
affair might throw into focus the 
ness of his own. But she must) 
of this thought obtrude in hern 
discussion with him. ; 

Leighton had squared his sho 
naciously. The thought in thet 
of his mind was that he must- 
must—help his mother in this 
Edwina. She was so entirely h 
self. 

Vivien lifted innocent and tr 
to her magnificent son; even 
raised themselves tentatively t( 
as if to beg his advice, support, | 
this extremity she felt herself so 
to meet. Leighton captured thé 
like hovering hands. Rods 

“Don’t worry, Vi,” he said it 
ful tone. “‘Don’t worry.” 4 

“T’m so glad you're here,” Viv 

““Yes, it’s fortunate I ran up. 
tinued to stroke Vivien’s hands,| 
moment it occurred to him that 
tion demanded something mc 
than this. ‘‘What have you sa 
he questioned finally. ‘What's 
so far?”’ 

Vivien allowed tears to fill her 
enough to make them more bea 
they ordinarily were. 

“Why, I told her she must di 
thought best. Was I wrong, Lei 

Leighton experienced a Sél 
chagrin at his mother’s words. 
spoken so to Edwina things wou 
serious than he had thought at! 
were women so infernally weé 
couldn’t they take a firm lin 
obedience, issue ultimatums? 
Edwina what she must do! 

(Continued on Page 10 
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ast Direct Mail Exhibit We Ever Saw 
ge Said the Judges 


Read why Walter Sharp won 
first prize in a big contest for 
~~" the best story of Selling with 
the Multigraph’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
if 
| 
| 
* 


e Did ‘The Thing That 


f 


Couldnt Be Done’ 


1 the face of intense competition, Walter Sharp, of the 
'ter Sharp Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
aufacturers of Window Shades and Draperies, selling with 
[Itigraphed direct mail alone, without the use of salesmen 
ny outside men, quadrupled his business in five years. 


Jor was this increased business dearly bought. For every 


3 15 Mr. Sharp spends, he takes in $574.50 of brand new Below) i mis ia whe ew (Below) This is the Multi- 
Multigraph equipped for graph Typesetter, which 
turning out typewritten makes it easy to set type 


for the Multigraph. 


iness—and much more if re-orders are considered. ge a es 


When my selling plan was first suggested to business 
a says Mr. Sharp, ‘“‘they prophesied failure and that 
cost of advertising would be too great for the possible 
firms. But we did what couldn’t be done.”’ 


I 


EM, L/L 


i 
i 


‘All one needs is to have brains enough to realize what 


tbe done with a Multigraph to promote business, then get 
Iultigraph and use it. What the Multigraph has done See ee a | oe =| 
4s, it will do for others. It is just waiting to be put to | THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. | 
D< to knock the spots out of ‘Old Man Over-Head’.”’ | 1800 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio | 
ur Booklet, ‘‘Going After the Customer,’ contains Walter | Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obli- | 
ies ; 3 : | gation on my part, your new booklet entitled | 
p’s entire story together with 79 other instances—the | “Going After the Customer,” and inform me just | 
dt remarkable group of evidence of direct mail success | how the Multigraph will be of service to me. | 
¢ gathered between covers. The coupon will bring it. | MyaBusinesouls | 
1 for it today. ; Leng | 
| ame | 
lew Multigraph with Typesetter (see small illustrations) $37.00 | Address l 
balance on easy terms. Cash price $185.00. Printing ink | City and State ees 
ument, as shown on machine in large illustration, $35.00 extra. [DOP airy i OP Gre ematec = ee ar aa. eee 


PATENTS 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,Washington,D. C, 


From oleomargarine to 
tailoring is a long step, but 
it is one that was taken by 
F. W. Trantum. As a re- 
sult, his earnings now aver- 
age better than $20.00 a 
day the year around. 

Mr. Trantum is but one of 
hundreds of men who have 
bettered themselves by taking advantage of 
the same wonderful opportunity we offer you. 
No matter where you are located, whether 
in the largest city or the smallest commu- 
nity, you will find a big demand for our guar- 
anteed all virgin wool suits and overcoats, 
which are tailored to order at $31.50, also 
all wool tropical worsted summer suits at 
$21.50. Both the $31.56 and the $21.50 suits 
are red hot sellers, for they are the finest val- | 
ues that can possibly be produced. 

The opportunity to earn big money awaits 
you: the same opportunity that enabled 
George Smith, a railway clerk, to double his 
earnings—the same chance that enabled 
Arthur Moore to earn $100.00 a week—the 
same chance that has enabled Jones to earn 
up to $190.00 a week—the same chance that 
has brought prosperity and permanent suc- 
cess to hundreds of others. 

No experience is necessary. We furnish 
complete selling outfit with a handsome as- 
sortment of large 6x9 cloth samples and thor- 
ough instructions so simple, clear and exact, 
that any man can easily learn how to sell 
and take measures with absolute accuracy. 
Success is sure to the man who is willing to 
learn. 

Mail coupon today for full information, or 
if located in any of the following cities, 
please call in person. 


F. W. TRANTUM 


Chicago 843 West Adams Street 
New York 19 West 34th Street 
Detroit 1550 Broadway 
Milwaukee 114 Grand Avenue 


Minneapolis 1108 Nicollet Avenue 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


J. B. SIMPSON, INC., DEPT. 691 

843 West Adams Stre et, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

I would be glad to have you tell me more about the won- 
derful opportunity you have for salesmen. 

Name 

Street =! 

Post Office State = 

Territory Wanted —— a 

If you are not interested in becoming a ite, bit 
would like to see samples of our all wool fabrics, put cross 


No 


have a representative call. 


The Waste-Less Pouch | 
[ee KTITE simplifies non-spilling pipe fill- 


ing. Keeps pockets clean and tobacco in || 
| prime condition. Patent top opens easy, closes || 
| tight. Made without buttons or strings. Soft, | 
attractive leathers, durably | 
rubber lined. Atcigar stores || | 
and wherever smoker's ac- |) 
cessories are sold. Make || 
yourself a present of this | 
good pouch today. | 


Rubber 
Lined 


to sell Fyr-Fyters to homes, auto owners, garages, 
stores, schools, factories and hotels. Cash or easy 
™ payments. Big commissions to men and women 
<3 who will work. Cash every day. Blaik made 
3 $59 first week. Keeton $252 on his first sale, 
Scannell averages $250 per month. $100 to $200 per 
week possible to consistent workers. We train 
you free if you never sold. $2000 per year and up. 
| The Fyr-Fyter Co., 3226 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O. 


BOOKLET FREE 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


| English court with Helen at his side. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 98) 

Aloud he said, “‘I’ll talk to Edwina in the 
morning, mother, and see what I can do. 
She’s an utterly ridiculous and willful girl. 
The very idea of refusing Scotson is pure 
madness, without this slum-doctor affair to 
complicate the situation.” 

He flung away from Vivien, to light an- 
other cigarette with a gesture of masterful 
anger. Vivien reached out for his hand. 

“We must pretend to agree with her, 
mustn’t we, Leighton? You see, Edwina’s 
stubborn. You know she’s stubborn, and if 
we provoke her siubbornness there’s no 
telling to what lengths she’ll go—just the 
way children do things against their own 
interests to spite others. You’re so reason- 
ing, Leighton. I’ve never had to discount 
stubbornness in you. You’re always logical 
in your impulses— your life.” 

Leighton smiled at his pretty mother. It 
occurred to him he’d always realized Ed- 
wina’s stubbornness more than anyone in 
the family. It was from him Vivien had 
learned of it really. 

But Vivien had stopped talking of Ed- 
wina; she had stopped thinking of her. Her 
manner and voice were all tender sympathy 
and understanding sweetness. 

“T want you to be happy, Leighton. Oh, 
I want you to be happy,!”’ 

Leighton said, ‘I’m all sorts of a cad to 
visit my troubles on you. Vi, will you for- 
give me?” 

Vivien nodded, mute with sympathy. 
The sympathy in her eyes deepened Leigh- 
ton’s remorse; he told himself he was the 
veriest coward to let his mother suffer in his 
suffering, to let her know the depths of his 
misery. And telling himself this, he grew 
somehow less miserable, he forgot some bit- 
ter part of his acute despair. Almost an 
impression of strength, happiness, assailed 
him; he was a man, he told himself, and 
would bear this thing with a man’s strength 
and a man’s silence. 

Vivien, from behind her lashes, saw some- 
thing of the change she had caused to come 
upon Leighton and a consummate joy sang 
in her heart. 

“You’re so big and strong,’’ she mur- 
mured in an awed voice. ‘‘I’m proud of you, 
Leighton. I’m proud of the career you’re 
going to have—and Helen.” 

Her words evoked a warm glow in his 
heart. He was visualizing himself at the 
The 
thought of his fiancée stirred him unex- 
pectedly to a sensation of joy; he was 
thinking of her clear English eyes, her clear 
English soul. And of a sudden the girl who 
held power to stir him with an intolerable 
physical excitement seemed vividly and un- 
bearably common—repulsive. 

And then he saw that the first of Vivien’s 
guests were arriving. For an instant he 
held away, enjoying the spectacle of his 
mother’s consummate grace. 

It had been a delight to him always to 
stand thus aside and watch Vivien; the 
memory of a long-ago day she had visited 
his school and he had taken her for an in- 
spection of the rooms recurred to him. The 
glow of pride he had felt at his mates’ veiled 
admiration was his again tonight as she 
greeted her arriving guests. 

Then he himself was drawn into a group. 
But the glow of his boyish pride in Vivien 


| | remained with him, like a shining secret 


that only he knew about. 

When the men reéntered the drawing- 
room after dinner Scotson Howard crossed 
at once to Vivien, to stand above her chair 
in his faintly hesitant manner. She lifted 
her eyes to his, sensitive at once to any 
mood he might present. He made some 
bantering remark, laughing as he did so. 
But beneath the surface Vivien sensed the 
steel of a set purpose. 

“T would have private converse with 
thee, golden goddess,” he said in his indif- 
ferent manner. 

Vivien rose. With the young poet at her 
side, she crossed the room, stopping several 
times to utter gay nothings to one or the 
other of her guests. Roger, she noted in 
passing, had appropriated the two most 
beautiful women besides herself and was 
talking to them at the far side of the room. 

At last she and Scotson entered the li- 
brary, where earlier in the evening she had 
had the talk with Leighton. They estab- 
lished themselves before the still smolder- 
ing embers of the afternoon fire. 

““You’re adorable, Scotson,” Vivien said, 
and on an impulse she reached for his face 
with her two hands and drew it down to 
meet her lips. 

Scotson said, “I like kissing you, Vivien.” 

But Vivien sighed. 


_the scene altogether. 
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“Alas, that’s just the trouble; we like 
kissing far too many people.”’ 
As she spoke she waved him to a seat 


near her; but with a gesture of fatigue he- 


sank upon the footstool at her feet. Vivien 
smiled at that, put out her hand to stroke 
his arm. Scotson lifted rather somber eyes 
to her bantering ones. 

“You’ll forgive me. I’m a fool, I know, 
to meddle with things Edwina has given me 
good cause to realize don’t concern me. 
But 

Vivien withdrew her hand from caressing 
him, remained there beside him entirely 
motionless, acquiescent to any mood that 
might sweep him. She was thinking that if 
she were really clever she could manage 
things so Edwina would marry Scotson 
after all. 

That Sayman person —— 

If only she remembered not to put a sin- 
gle obstacle in Edwina’s path. If only she 
could hold Roger from flaring into anger at 
the girl’s affair. But Scotson was speaking. 

‘Florence says Edwina is with the re- 
search man—I can’t remember his name— 
practically all the time since she moved 
downtown. He’s the most awful bounder.” 

He broke off and regarded the empty air 
before him with fierce eyes. Vivien made a 
swift calculation. Was Scotson man enough 
to endure the truth? Or would his knowl- 
edge of the truth warp her plan in regard to 
Edwina? She hesitated so long before an- 
swering him that impatiently he repeated, 
“‘She’s with him practically all the time— 
they dine together, lunch together 

As he spoke Vivien came to a decision. 
She would not confide Edwina’s secret to 
Scotson. Men, all of them, were incapable 
of the subtleties of life; especially men in 
love. To know that Edwina contemplated 
an engagement with Doctor Sayman, to say 
nothing of the fact that she was already 
involved in one, might work irretrievable 
disaster. 

Undoubtedly Scotson would flare into 
fierce anger, perhaps remove himself from 
She could conceive 
of his immediate departure for the wilds of 
Africa, an absurd trip to Tibet 

Her thought made her smile, but at once 
she realized that that might hurt Scotson, 
and her hand made an effort at concilia- 
tion. Scotson caught her caressing hand in 
his, held it a little absently, his eyes pre- 
occupied and somber. 

“‘T don’t think you realize the seriousness 
of Edwina’s seeing so much of that fellow,” 
he said. ‘‘She’s inordinately stubborn, you 
know. She may do something wild. Vivien, 
how has it come I’ve lost her?”’ 

The anguish in his voice, the controlled 
pain, cut Vivien. She was conscious of an 
acute strong pity that leaped at the young 
poet in tenderness from her eyes. 

“Oh, Scotson, Scotson!’’ she murmured 
softly, and unutterable sympathy crowded 
the syllables. 

Scotson released her hand that he still 
held and rose from his place at her golden 
feet. When he had lighted the cigarette 
that was a blind for the emotion which set 
him moving in self-defense, he returned. 
Vivien remained as he had left her, head 
thrown back, eyelids lowered against the 
pain upon which she did not wish to enter. 
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A Norwegian Pine, Del Monte, California, 

Said to be the Only Tree a Monkey Can- 
not Climb 


Scotson said, i 
about the apartment she’s t 
slum.” 


“Vivien,” he stormed, “), 
home. It’ s no make- believe; \ 
live there.” He stared down |: r 
woman as if to say, “‘ Rise to th} 
You must rise to this!” _ 


Scotson with fury. 7 


of Be fats “Yes, Edwina’s Ie} 

Scotson’s gesture was of inerjj 
ment tempered with disgust. | 

“And you can sit here and |; 
he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why, she’ll kj 
all the time, entirely away fh 
fluence, where that slum chap jj 
all to himself!” 

His words conjured up so lp 
ture that actually his lips we 
with an incredible disgust. | 

Vivien roused herself at hij 
She was remembering Leight)’ 
the similarity of his words, 
Scotson’s; her thoughts cause! 
amusement. 

“‘Scotson,’’ she said—and ii 
teristic of her that her sti 
couched in the form of a quij 
won’t living her ridiculous the 
of them?”’ 

Scotson shot her a swift glic 
depths of his consciousness thf 
of happiness he had known ;| 
refused to marry him lifted 4 
opening bud. | 

“Vivien!” he exclaimed. B} 
once a soberer judgment | 
against optimism. ‘‘Oh,”’ he «i 
may cure her of them if it do 
her in the process. What wi 
what may happen to her in thj 
the cure. Vivien, there are aj 
impossible people ready to pre} 
She’s so incredibly unworldly:} 

Vivien’s glance was occup| 
point of her cigarette, whiclt 
draw. When Scotson had api 
light she said, “But you see, | 
us in the position of having to) 
selves with hope. Personally,’ 
pessimistic. I’ ye known Kci 
than you have.” She lifted e 
mirth struggled with the tend 
with she regarded all men. “} 
I’m not in love with Edwina. 
reached out to his. “ Won’t yc 
when I say things aren’t entiry 
Just give us a little time. Yous) 
established in her slum, close | 
chap; she’ll be seeing him ¢ 
meeting the life she thinks so f; 
its own terms.”” She regarded 
the light of a prophetic vision 
“By the way, dear,” she murn 

“would you mind picking so 
Edwina’s and showing her ra 
attentions? There’s Ethel Cli 

Vivien studied the young p 
oblique glance. Scotson made 
gesture. 

“Machiavelli!” he said. “ 

Vivien shrugged. 

“Well, I’ll manage to conve 
Edwina anyway.” 

There was a deliberate ligl 
voice, and inevitably, as sl 
would, Scotson rose to meet it 
ness of his own. 

“Tf only you could guarar 
wina!”’ he said. “If only I eo 
the head!” 

Vivien allowed herself to lat 
his words. 

“You’re all alike, you men, 
gently. ‘‘Forget yourself and 
Edwina’ s life for these next fey 
if we’re very, very wise, perha 
At any rate, by the time she’ 
or four weeks in her slum, 
whether we have a chance agai 
or not.’ ¢ 

Scotson rose. 

“You’ll have to hold my | ha 
Vi, during the whole time.” 

Vivien smiled at him, drop’ 
in the way she had made famot 
she held out her hand. 

“If I were Edwina!”’ she § 
utterable implication was in her 
if I were Edwina!”’ 

Her flattery was so sweet thi 
Seotson experienced a reactio! 
As he followed her golden fig 
drawing-room the delight she 
gered like a warmth upon Yi 


(TO BE CONTINUED 


{ rawing on the bag of oats in the 
sas hungry enough to eat the 
4:0es and beet greens which made 
ier in the small hot kitchen; but 
dts value, in cash or trade, well 
igure at which Uncle Clem ig- 
4,7 allowed Mrs. Strafford to ap- 
- Elmer managed to conceal his 
1, during the negotiations beside 
lnere no less than three enamel- 
qans passed into Mrs. Strafford’s 
to say nothing of a five-yard 
{good calico and an eight-ounce 
‘\nilla extract; he stared at the 
uexchange of a pair of overalls for 
sf chopped meal and exploded in 
ymment as soon as they were out 
yf the house. 
; money on it, that’s what we 
ould ’a’ had dinner to a good 
ss’n what you paid for just beet 
potatoes!” 
yi0e right, Elmer.’’ Uncle Clem 
je statement in good part. “‘De- 
\low you figure. You c’n look at 
ai—how much a thing’s wuth to 
» or how much it’s wuth to the 
ic Sort of figured that there din- 
th more to Mis’ Strafford ’n it 
>) some folks. Guess it’s pretty 
ing for her and Matt, and them 
sid like hearty feeders too.” 
m’t do business that way, 
srsisted Elmer, horrified at this 
ning. “You got to sell goods 
go what they cost you, not by 
Jother folks e’n afford to give.” 
mes, yes,” Uncle Clem nodded. 
‘s’lutely c’rect, Elmer. But 
s when I figure it pays to charge 
(0 how much the other feller 
I got to sell and how much he 
re Might lose a mite sometimes, 
sgen’ly make out to get it back. 
14g down my conscience, I guess, 
right when I h’ist the price a 
«. I’d ought to.” 
sffed. His conscience needed no 
gsements; it was never more at 
t him than when Uncle Clem 
om a dicker without having 


culate, indeed, é 
hat mysterious indulgence in 


1 arithmetic; if overpaying 
ard for that dinner was respon- 
hi afternoon achievements, Uncle 
diaade a first-rate bargain. 
rite, fetching a wide curve, led 
ithrough the glen at sundown 
at the crossroads, where the 
ier the hill toward the village, 
northern side of Dave Straf- 
In the angle, inclosed by a low 
e, a narrow strip of pines and 
lowed the white stones of a 
and Uncle Clem stopped the 
(2 wooden-slatted gate, opened 
h to let a man pass. A light 
ed buggy drawn by a rawboned 
oeked the passage, and Elmer, 
1 to look above its lowered top, 
>| black-coated figure at the far 
nelosure. 
se got a chance to.see that there 
Strafford was talking about,” 
liClem. “That’s Laban in yon- 
a “TLe’s see, what’ll we sell 
ne?” 


»ye, drew back a little. All the 
S vere big; but this one, in the 
a: broadcloth coat that hung to 
sivas bigger than either of the 
ri more formidable. He greeted 
® with grave friendliness. 
ternoon, Bixby. Heard about 
of mine, I see.”” He shrugged. 
take much to set tongues clack- 
E think a man had no right to 
of decent burial—to hear the 
i aside, and Elmer, sheltered 
Hinele, could see the solid wall of 
et in the steep bank, the heavy 
hoor it supported. 
Ssensible enough to me,’ the 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


ve and I couldn’t look for much from 
im.” 

““Guess Matt would aim to do the right 
thing by you, Laban,’’ said Uncle Clem. 
“Not that it ain’t better to see to things 
yourself, of course.” 

Strafford wagged his head. 

“*There’s bad blood in Matt. I don’t take 
much stock in him. The Hornby tribe were 
a shiftless lot, and Matt’s half Hornby.”’ 
He repeated his headshake. ‘‘ Rather take 
my chances on Dave.” 

Against the stillness, remote and yet dis- 
tinct and unmistakable, Elmer heard the 
double pat-patting sound of a shotgun. 
Laban Strafford swung his great body 
about in the direction of the report and his 
face drew into tight deep-bitten lines. Uncle 
Clem chuckled softly. 

“Guess Dave’s going to have chicken for 
supper, too,” he said. ‘‘Reminds me I 
clean forgot to show him this here patented 
novelty, Laban—pocketknife and pen and 
pencil combined in one handy tool, with 
thousands of uses. Thing nobody’d ought to 
be without.” 

Laban Strafford’s face relaxed, but his 
eyes did not move from the hillside, where 
a gleam of dirty white revealed the old 
house behind the cedars. 

“Probably that’s all it was,’’ he said. 
“Guess I’m a fool to worry about Dave the 
way I do. Never hear that gun go off with- 
out wondering whether Mettler’s shot him. 
It ain’t safe, the way Dave hammers that 
rat-faced little runt every time he gets 
drunk on the mean liquor he stills out for 
himself. That shotgun stands around 
loaded. One of these days fs 

“Hook for picking stones outen horses’ 
feet, too,’’ said Uncle Clem, demonstrating 
the knife. ‘‘Corkscrew and scissors and 
screw driver and a bradawl so you can 
punch a hole in a tug strap, Laban—whole 
kit of tools you can earry right in your 
pocket.” 

‘Worried about Dave,” said Laban Straf- 
ford, as if he had not heard. He turned 
back to the iron door and snapped the pad- 
lock. Uncle Clem pocketed the Thousand- 
In-One Knife, admitting defeat in the first 
skirmish, and returned instantly to the at- 
tack. 

““Got a mighty poor lock on that door, 
Laban. Don’t seem reas’nable to spend 
five-six hundred dollars building a vault 
and then putting a cheap padlock on the 
door. Anybody e’d take and twist it clean 
off if he was a-mind to. You just wait a 
minute and I’ll show you something you’d 
ought to have, Laban.” 

He went back to the van at a skipping 
trot and returned with a big shining pad- 
lock. ‘“‘Here you are—lock ’t you’d have 
to dynamite off if you wanted in without 
the key.” 

He leaned forward and snapped the heavy 
jaw shut about thestout stapleandring. El- 
mer, watching with critical interest, nodded 
approval as he saw the unmistakable buy- 
ing look appear in Strafford’s face. The big 
man went through the motions of the skep- 
tic, hefting the lock and shaking his head, 
but Elmer knew that he was sold. He 
watched Strafford fumble for a key and 
remove the flimsy lock, grinned at the un- 
protesting surrender of a soiled dollar bill 
in exchange for the two keys that Uncle 
Clem tendered. 

“Cheapest thing in the world is a first- 
rate lock,’’ said Mr. Bixby. 

The sale seemed to satisfy him. He 
made only a half-hearted endeavor to in- 
terest Laban Strafford in the Perpetual 
Pocket Almanac and Diary, including En- 
cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, and al- 
lowed him to climb into his buggy with 
only a glance of rejection at the Twentieth 
Century Key Carrier. On the seat of the 
van he delayed to pencil a small tag and tie 
it carefully to a third key. Elmer, familiar 
with the process, doubted its value in the 
present instance. 

“Guess he ain’t the kind that loses keys, 
Uncle Clem. Might’s well have given him 
that extry one.” 

“Might be right.’”” Uncle Clem stowed the 
tagged key in the locker behind the seat and 
lifted the reins. ‘‘ Funny, though, how many 
smart folks loses keys. Take it all in all, I 
guess I make more profit off these extry 
keys ’n what I make off the locks. Comp’ny 
throws ’em in with the locks, free and 
gratis, and it don’t cost us nothing to keep 
’em tagged and handy. First-rate profit 
every time we get a quarter for one, and the 


I 


feller ’t buys it feels like we’d done him a 
favor, too.” 

He encouraged the team with his cheerful 
chirping noise and slapped the reins on the 
fly-netted backs. 

“Like I was telling you this noon, Elmer; 
there’s times when it ain’t the cost of a 
thing ’t settles the price; it’s how bad the 
other feller wants it ’t counts.” 


II 


LMER’S attention came back to the 

handbill thumb-tacked to the grimy 
wall; there was a double appeal, a combi- 
nation of adventure and profit, in the head- 
lines: Wanted for Murder—Five Thousand 
Dollars Reward! Elmer was consoled by 
the big black type for a certain disappoint- 
ment in Cal Tupper. A sheriff ought to be 
a lean, dangerous fellow in a flannel shirt, 
with a star on his breast pocket and big 
holstered six-guns slapping against his legs. 
Elmer felt that the fat, sleepy-faced man in 
wrinkled blue serge, squeezed into the 
swivel chair behind the oak desk, was in 
some sense a fraud. 

“Guess you got about the straight of it, 
Bixby,” Tupper was saying. ‘Dave was 
drinking pretty heavy—jug was ’most 
empty when we found him—and he was 
apt to be ugly when he got lickered up. 
Prob’ly started in to beat up Mettler and 
the gun was too handy. Laban was dead 
right—kep’ eggin’ me torun Mettler off the 
place so’s this wouldn’t happen.” 

“That’s right,’”’ Uncle Clem nodded. 
“Told me the same thing last time I seen 
him.” He paused. ‘Took it kind of hard, 
I expect—Laban did.”’ 

Elmer was puzzled by the quality of the 
voice. He had an uneasy resentful memory 
of the way his mother and her friends had 
talked sometimes over his head, making 
words carry some meaning that a small boy 
couldn’t find in them. 

“You can see how hard he took it.” 
Tupper jerked a fat red hand toward the 
handbill. ‘“‘That’s Labe’s offer, that is.” 

Uncle Clem moved over beside Elmer 
and read the handbill carefully. He drew 
in his breath. 

“Sight of money to spend on a hanging, 
ain’t it? Don’t seem hardly wuth it, way I 
look at it, Cal.” 

“Guess Labe looks at it different.” Tup- 
per spoke deliberately, and again Elmer 
resented the feeling that he meant some- 
thing more or less than the face value of the 
words. ‘‘Wouldn’t wonder if he’d pay a 
aS more to have Hub Mettler safe in 
jail.” 

There was a silence, while Elmer glanced 
from one of the faces to the other. 

*‘ Ain’t found any track of Hub, I expect.” 

“No.” Tupper shifted his soft bulk and 
folded his hands across hisstomach. “ Folks 
figure he must’ve got across the hill to 
the railroad and jumped on a freight. Be 
kind of hard to track him, long as we ain’t 
got a picture to send around to the city 
police.” 

“You figure he got away, Cal?” 

“Might have. Bound to get him if he 
didn’t. Couldn’t stay hid around here very 
long, with five thousand waiting for the 
man ’t finds him.”’ 

“That’s so.’”’ Uncle Clem spoke thought- 
fully. “‘You ain’t got a notion where he 
might be hid, have you? Supposing he 
didn’t get away, I mean.”’ 

Tupper chuckled. 

“Want me to tell you how to c’lect that 
reward, do you? I could use it myself, 
Bixby, if I knew where to hunt.” 

“EWxpect so.’’ Uncle Clem joined in the 
laugh. ‘‘Guess me and Elmer better stick 
to peddling a while longer, anyhow. Just 
sort of wondered if you had any notion, Cal. 
Don’t know as I’d get much fun outen that 
money. Kind of hate the idea of hanging a 
man, I do. It looks like bad business, 
wasting him on arope. Always seemed to 
me ’t most any kind of a man had ought to 
be wuth more alive ’n what he’d fetch 
hung.” 

Tupper laughed again. 

“No use telling me that, Bixby. Have 
to go talk to the assembly and get ’em to 
change the act. Didn’t know that was 
what you was up to—coming in here to 
argue me outen cap’tal punishment.” 

“Oh, I didn’t come in to do nothing like 
that,” said Uncle Clem hastily. A little 
red-bound book appeared in his hand. “I 
come in here to s’ply you with this here 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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ruine 


Many a first impression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing. 


| (5 so easy to get off on the wrong foot 
with people—whether it be in an im- 
portant business contact or simply in a 
casual social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make peo- 
ple like you. And so often it is some 
seemingly very little thing that may 
hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you 
watch a person’s teeth when he or she is 
in conversation with you. If they are 
unclean, improperly kept, and if you are 
a fastidious person, you will automat- 
ically hold this against them. And all 
the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 

Only the right dentifrice—consistently 
used—will protect you against such criti- 
cism. Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. The first tube you buy will 
prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And, moreover, 
just as Listerine is the safe antiseptic, so 
Listerine Tooth Paste is the safe denti- 
frice. It cleans yet it cannot injure the 
enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you 
today?—-LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
CO., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


My Yearly 
Income *6020 


Mr. R. W. Dixon of 

Ohio regularly enjoys 

an income of at least 

$6000 a year. Tropical 

salesman in Connecti- 

cut made $4500 last 

year and Tropical 

salesman in Georgia 

$4700, 

A few of the men who 

make splendid in- 

comes selling Tropical 

maintenance Paints, 

Varnishes and Enamels direct to big users. 
Tropical, a million dollar company, special- 
izes on maintenance paints for big industries, 
cities, counties, public institutions. Tropical 
products are -backed by strong advertising. 


We have openings for a few men capable of 
earning from $5000 to $25,000 a year. 


Send photo and full details, 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TROPICAL 


PRODUCTS for PLANT MAINTENANCE 


PURE-BRED POULTRY *¥ 
prof- 
itable varieties. Also EGGS and BABY 
CHICKS, Belgian Hares, Incubators, Brooders, 
Grain Sprouters, Supplies. Highest quality. Low cut 
prices. Illustrated Catalog mailed FREE, Address 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 32, Monmouth, Illinois 


Most Profitable chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and _ geese. 
Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Ameri- 
ca's great pouliry farm. At it 31 years. 

* Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
=) R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 866, Mankato, Minn, 
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for the best suggestion 


announces another prize contests 


Tidbit package 
1 and 2 pounds 
$1.25 a pound 


| 


| The 
| 
| 


HIS is the second birthday of 

Huyler’s Tidbit Package and we 
are going to celebrate the event. In 
two years the Tidbit has become the 
second most popular package in the entire 
Huyler’s line—second only to the famous 
“Token” box. No small achievement. 


Popular as the Tidbit package is, 
we believe it can be made still more 
popular and that our customers and 
friends can assist us. 

So we will pay $500 for the best 
suggestion relating to Huyler’s Tidbit 
package. 

Perhaps you can think of a better 
design for the box cover. 


Perhaps you can suggest some more 
appealing assortment for the contents. 


Your suggestion may concern the 
method of packing, the shape of the 
box or a slogan which describes the 
box—anything whatsoever which will 
help increase Tidbit’s rapidly growing 
popularity. 

In addition to the first prize of $500 
we will give fifty additional prizes of 2 |b. 
Tidbit boxes for other good suggestions, 


The prize winners of the recent 
Token contest are unanimous in their 
praise of the fairness and speed by 
which it was decided. We believe 
those who enter this contest will be 
equally pleased. 


cAmerica’s foremost fine candy 


Frank DeKlyn Huyler 
President 


pes ES TES EI <r 


‘Read the conditions carefully 


[4] This contest may be entered by everyon| 
except employees of Huyler’s. 


reserving the right to make use of any 
suggestion for which a prize is awarded. 


What to do 


Y ‘HE conditions of this contest are very 
simple: 


[5] It is not necessary to buy a Tidbit pack} 
age to enter this contest. If you are no} 
already familiar with this delicious assort! 
ment, you can see a box at any Huyler} 
store or agency. 

[1] Any suggestion that will increase the pop- [6] 
ularity of the Tidbit box is acceptable. 


Contest closes midnight, February 29 
1924. 
The judges’ decision will be announced a, 
promptly as possible after the close of thi 
contest. 


[2] If your suggestion has to do with design it 
should be accompanied by a rough sketch. 
[3] All suggestions must be written on Tidbit 
contest blanks which you can get at 
any Huyler’s store or agency or which 
we will mail direct to you upon request. 


CP or 
| St.Valentines Day 


| famous JOKEN package 


Assorted Chocolates and Bonbons 
and Chocolates in an appropriate 


Valentine Wrap 


In case the winning suggestion is sub 
mitted by more than one person, each will bi 
given the full amount of the prize—}soo 


Orders filled by Huyler’s direct if there is no 
Huyler’s agent in your town. 


Make your desserts 
with Huyler’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 
ADA awy 
18th Street & Irving Place 
New York City 


* David Huyler 
Vice-President 


Coulter D. Huyler 
Sec’y & Treas. 
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gun. Guess he aimed to make it good and 
sure.”’ 

““Guess he did.’ Uncle Clem meditated 
briefly. ‘‘ Laban see to the fun’ral?”’ 

“Yes; Laban’s acted first rate, seeing 
how mean Dave always used him.” 

To Elmer’s ear there was a changed 
quality in the voice, as if Matt had forced 
himself to the speech. Uncle Clem nodded 
approvingly. 

““Laban always was a great hand for his 
kin,” he said. ‘‘Kind of handy for him, 
having that there new vault finished just 
in time ——” 

“Didn’t use it, though. Buried Dave in 
the old family lot down next the road.” 

Uncle Clem nodded again. 

“Expect he’s fixing up the place con- 
siderable, now he’s heired it.” 

Elmer saw Matt’s face tighten. 

“Yes; started in right after the fun’ral. 
Got a sight of work done already.” He 
swallowed. ‘‘Glad to see somebody using 
the place right. Dave never treated the 
land fair when he had it.” 

““Makes it better for you,”’ said Uncle 
Clem. ‘‘Farm’ll be in good shape when 
you heir it off Laban.” 

“Ain’t apt to will it to me.” Again 
Strafford spoke with the effect of strain. 
“Laban ain’t ever had much use for me.” 

“All the kin he’s got left now, and Laban’s 
a great hand for kin, Matt. Don’t you go 
fretting about the place. Bound to get it 
one of these days.”’ 

Matt Strafford’s eyes made Elmer think 
of a man who was hungry and was prom- 
ised food, but he shook his head slowly. 

“Guess not, Mr. Bixby. You ec’n find 
Annie in the house, but I don’t guess she 
needs anything today.” 

“Just drove in to: pass the time o’ day, 
Matt. Ain’t peddling this trip.” 

Elmer turned the van in response to the 
gesture. The wheels jolted in the ruts of the 
lane. Uncle Clem slouched back in his cor- 
ner and Elmer heard the mutter of the 
familiar phrase. ‘‘Le’s see, I’ll say 2 

Elmer’s uneasiness deepened. Whatever 
it was that Uncle Clem hoped to sell, he’d 
better not look like this when he faced his 
customer. Elmer knew that a good peddler 
always ought to look friendly and cheerful, 
and Uncle Clem didn’t now. Watching 
him with doubtful side glances, Elmer, for 
the first time in their acquaintance, was 
just a little afraid of him. 

“Drive in.” 

Uncle Clem spoke abruptly as the team 
approached the end of the long lane that led 
up the hill to the old Strafford place. His 
voice sounded harsh and Elmer saw that 
his eyebrows were drawn together and his 
lips were flatly straight. He drove in 
troubled silence, observing that there were 
new planks in the flooring of the bridge and 
that two teams were plowing in the field 
beyond the mended fence. Here and there, 
in the worst places, loads of gravel had been 
spread on the road and the Passage of many 
wheels had packed down’a smooth hard 
track. New gates swung from the stone 
pillars. Between the evergreens that 
masked the house Elmer could see the 
golden warmth of a new-shingled roof and 
the gleam of fresh paint on walls and shut- 
ters. Bright yellow boards had closed the 
gaps in the barn; the overgrowth of weeds 
had been cut away. 

Laban Strafford came toward them along 
a freshly graveled walk. Elmer was sorry 
for him; shock and grief had aged him 
visibly since that day in the cemetery; the 
heavy broadcloth coat hung loosely from 
the huge, gaunt shoulders that stooped for- 
ward as if under a great weight of years; 
the flesh sagged below the eyes and there 
were deep-bitten lines about the mouth. 

““Well, Bixby?’’ The voice was un- 
friendly. ‘‘I suppose you got to stare and 
pry and gape like the rest. You i 

‘“‘Guess there ain’t much left to stare at 
by now.” Uncle Clem shook his head. 
“Never was much of a hand for sight- 
seeing, anyhow. Me and Elmer come up 
on business, Laban.” 

“‘Wasted your trouble then.” Strafford’s 
voice softened to complaint. ‘‘Think I got 
money to throw away on peddler’s trash, 
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STORE SERVICE PROBLEMS 


Typical of the varied and complicated merchandising problems 
which are put up to us daily is the following: 


Problem No./ 


The Hosiery Department which was not pro- 
ducing volume in comparison with the excessive 


space occupied and, consequently, faced a high selling expense 


and an unsatisfactory turnover. 


The solution of this problem 


is covered in a very comprehensive report which will be sent 
to rated merchants and wholesale distributors upon request. 


utting it up to theMen who 


know [eetail Foduction 


N this day when slight errors in store arrangement 
frequently cost more over a period of years than the equip- 
ment itself, store planning counsel should have behind it the 


authority of long years of experience. 


One basic principle accounts for the present resources and 
leadership of the New Way planning and -production facilities. 
We ask, “Do the plans, the merchandising principles, and the 
equipment in combination offer as their main objective a profit 
to the retailer—either in the form of increased volume or lower 


sales cost?” 


In what other manner could we have gained the distinction 
of being first thought of and sought when the question of store 


planning and store equipment arises? 


The New Way system of store equipment is standardized, 
flexible, and interchangeable. There’s a type for every store—for 
each department—authenticated by long years of use and constant 
refinement. Tremendous quantity production has made possible 
the lowest price in the industry for similar quality. 


Ask for Catalog “A” for Dry Goods, General, and Department Stores; Catalog 
““B” for Clothing and Furnishings; Catalog ““S” for Shoe Stores; Catalog 
“D” for Drug Stores. Tell us if you wish a copy of the above survey. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


- PORTLAND, ORE. 


CONSULT TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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~ and at reasonable cost 
EFORE you know it your 


building's in use, when you 
build the Blaw-Knox way. 
Winter or Summer, it’s all the 
same—no delays and definite cost 
with Blaw-Knox Standard 
Buildings. 
The price is surprisingly low, yet they’re 
just as serviceable and satisfactory 
as twice as costly buildings. 


See How You Save 


Copper-bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized. Last 
30 years with 3 or 4 paint- 
ings. Made in the shop 
by machinery, first cost is 
exceedingly low. Quick 
delivery (shipped from 
stock) you get immedi- 
ate use. Anyone can put 
‘em up. Economically 
enlarged or subdivided. 
Rust-proof, Leak-proof. 
Varied sizes and combi- 
nations. 
Before you build get prices and plans 
and the Blaw-Knox Building Book 
Original Designers of Standard Steel Buildings 


‘Blawe Knox Co., 661 Farmers Bank Building, : 
| Pittsburgh. Send: me acopy of your Standard { 
| Steel Buildings Book. | 


| i) aa oo Te ee 2 aes, “ee 
Address_ a 
| Interested in Bldg. 


for use as 


___high wide long | 


For Particular People 


JOLIET MACARONI CO. - - Joliet, Ill. 


_NEW VEST Aaa / 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a 

# $300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect, Easy to operate § 
—nothing to get outof order. Everyone 
who uses figures should own one. 


’ Counts Up to 999,999,999 
Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger clears it. 
¢ Don't carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 
—— > paper todo your figuring. age a Ve-Po-Ad. 
end no money. 
10 Days’ Tria Just name and ad- 
dress and we will send machine postpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. Use it for 
10 days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
money. Limited supply. Send ordertoday. 
Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
170A W.Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Here’s a money maker. Everybody 
A’ G E ia T Ss wants one. Splendid profit. Write 
for special offer. 
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when half the county’s got a hand in my 
pocket on these here repairs?” 

“Heard you’d been spending consider- 
able,’ said Uncle Clem, “‘and I seen them 
handbills, too—sight of money to spend on 
another dead man, five thousand dollars.” 

There was a brief silence, while Straf- 
ford’s sunken eyes peered out over their 
sagging lower lids. 

“Don’t have to vpay a cent if Mettler 
ain’t caught alive,’’ he said at last. “‘Re- 
ward’s offered for information leading to 
arrest and conviction.” 

““That’s what I meant,’’ Uncle Clem put 
in. “Five thousand seems like an almighty 
steep price to pay f’r hanging a man, Laban, 
when they’s so many live folks could use it.”’ 

“That’s only how you look at it. I 
figure it’s wuth that to hang Mettler. Feel 
’s if I owed it to Dave. Ain’t nothing else 
I can do for him now.” 

“Guess that’s so.”’ Uncle Clem nodded 
slowly. ‘‘But there’s live folks that’s just as 
close kin as Dave was. Kind of struck me ’t 
that there five thousand would do Matt a 
sight more good than hanging Mettler 
would do Dave.” 

Elmer saw Strafford’s face tighten and 
the man’s voice made him think of a dog’s 
growl above a bone. 

“Matt ain’t no kin of mine, Bixby. Ain’t 
going to do him any good to come meeching 
around me, waiting for dead men’s shoes!” 

“Bound to heir the place when you’re 
done with it, ain’t he?’’ said Uncle Clem 
evenly. ‘“‘Ain’t nobody else to will it to.” 

“Guess I can make out to find somebody. 
You better tend to your own business, 
Bixby. I don’t need you to tell me what 
do with my prop’ty.” 

““Wasn’t aiming to, Laban. Makes a 
difference. Always kind of liked Matt, and 
if the money was coming outen his pocket, 
like it would, if he was going to heir off you, 
me and Elmer wouldn’t feel just right to go 
hunting for Mettler. Five thousand’s a 
sight of money, but I’d kind of hate to take 
it away from Matt’s folks. Long ’s it ain’t 
going to matter to him, me and Elmer can 
go right ahead and hunt.” 

Strafford’s face cleared slowly, the 
angry flush dying down out of the drooping 
flesh of the cheeks. There was a touch of 
scorn in his question. 

“You think Mettler’s hid up somewheres 
out this way? Think he’s fool enough to 
stay around where you e’d find him?” 

““Wouldn’t wonder,’’ said Uncle Clem 
mildly. ‘‘Best place to hide is where folks 
figure you couldn’t. Wouldn’t surprise me 
a mite if Hub Mettler was right here in the 
glen.’”’ Strafford laughed. 

“Think he could stay here going on three 
weeks and not get caught—with five thou- 
sand dollars offered for him?” 

““Wouldn’t wonder if he could stay 
longer’n that if he was hid up real good to 
start with.” 


WHAT DO THEY DO WITH ALL THEIR MON 


yet learned to say no. They’re always giving 
either their money or their services to some- 
thing. Sometimes it is worthy, often it is 
not. A famous star of musical comedy and 
vaudeville who has recently returned to 
this country from England showed me a 
pile of letters she had received, asking her 
to appear at benefits of all sorts, for every 
conceivable purpose. 

“What do we do with all our money?” 
she asked. “‘If I appeared at even half these 
benefits I wouldn’t have time to work and 
earn my living. And if I refuse they think 
I’m mean, and it really hurts me with the 
public.” 

This particular actress has a rather unique 
way of spending whatever excess funds she 
may have. She adopts babies, taking them 
out of asylums and giving them a good 
home, education and the loving care of a 
mother. She has three children now, all 
adopted within the past few years, and in- 
tends to keep on adopting more. There is a 
separate fund for each one, so that they 
will be taken care of no matter what emer- 
gency may arise. And there is a country 
place for them, a nurse for the littlest one, 
a governess for the two older ones, and all 
the other expenses contingent upon Taising 
a family. The name of this actress is Nora 
Bayes. A movie vamp of note has also 
taken to adopting babies as one means of 
spending her excess profits. 

On the whole, the purveyor of amuse- 
ments is learning to look out for a rainy 
day. In a large number of cases it can even 
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Uncle Clem turned slowly and looked 
out over the slope of the hillside. Follow- 
ing his glance, Elmer noticed’ the white 
gleam of marble in the clumped evergreens 
bevond the new-turned furrows. 

“Wouldn’t think the burying ground was 
that near, would you? Must be a good 
two mile around by the road.”” He paused. 
“Tf Dave hadn’t been so big it’d ’ve been 
handier to carry him down across lots, I 
guess, ’stead of driving all the way over 
that mean road.” 

In the silence Elmer saw that Strafford’s 
hand reached out and closed on the felly of 
the front wheel; the big knuckle bones 
stood out under the whitening skin. 

“Mighty big man, Dave was,”’ the mild 
voice went on. “‘Used to handle Mettler 
easy when they got quarreling. Don’t 
guess Mettler weighed much over a hun- 
dred.”’ 

“Weigh enough to stretch hemp.’’ The 
words came from Strafford in a throaty 
creak. 

“That’s so. Seems sort of foolish, too, 
hanging him. Always looked to me ’s if 
they’d ought to be some better use f’r a man 
’n breaking his neck, Laban. If I had the 
say-so I’d take and study out some way to 
get some good outen him.” 

Strafford’s voice creaked again. 

““Wouldn’t punish a murderer, eh? Leave 
a man go killing folks any time he had 
a-mind to?”’ 

“Guess there’d ought to be some way to 
punish him so it’d pay,” said Uncle Clem. 
“‘Don’t look like good sense to kill a man; 
bound to be wuth more alive, way I figure 
it, no matter how mean he is.”’ * He turned 
slowly back to Strafford, and Elmer saw 
that his face wore the queer look he had 
seen there after their talk with Matt. 

“Laban, you got most folks fooled about 
the way you feel about Matt, but you can’t 
fool me. I been studying over this here 
case ever since I seen Cal Tupper down to 
the courthouse.” 

He hesitated and Elmer saw the big 
knuckles go dirty-white again. 

“Yes, sir. I got a notion you ain’t down 
on Matt, after all. Stands to reason a man 
’s old as you wouldn’t go slathering out 
money fixing up this place this way, when 
you got a first-rate house and farm already. 
Wouldn’t be wuth while, without you was 
doing it so’s somebody else’d get the good 
of it when you was gone. Talk all you’re 
a-mind to, but you can’t tell me you ain’t 
fixing to will the place to Matt.” 

Laban Strafford made an inarticulate 
noise in his throat. Uncle Clem nodded 
gravely, as if he had heard assent. 

“Knowed that was the straight of it, 
Laban. Does you credit to look at it like 
that. But I got a better notion, I have. 
It’d be better to take and deed this here 
place over to Matt right now, ’stead of 
waiting till you’re gone. Mighty hard work 
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pour and it won’t matter. Let us consider 
those people who today are the most con- 
spicuous money-makers in the world of 
amusement and see how they line up as 
business men and women. 

The first to suggest themselves are movie 
people, because there are more of them 
making big money than in any other line. 
The first person who comes to mind is 
Charlie Chaplin, reputed to be a millionaire 
many times over. Then, of course, Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford. After that 
the Talmadges, Norma and Constance. 
There are many more, but these are the 
most obvious. 

What do they do with their money? 

They invest it. There is little danger 
that Charlie Chaplin will ever go over the 
hill to the poorhouse. He is known through- 
out the financial, as well as the film world, 
as the canniest, cleverest business man of 
the lot. There are those who say that he is 
in a class with Sir Harry Lauder when it 
comes to business matters. His early morn- 
ing hours are given up to financial prob- 
lems. 

As for Mary and Doug, they are striking 
examples of the fact that charm and talent 
do not necessarily go hand in hand with 
stupidity and foolhardiness. Though they 
are the personification of kindness, and 
give lavishly to innumerable charities, they 
know how to make their money work for 
them. 

They are not salaried picture stars, as 
they once were; they both head producing 
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Matt starts working this fart 
f’r the land.” | 
“You crazy, Bixby?” Str: 
his voice. ‘You think I’m fo, 
give away a place like this }; 
I’m fool enough to ——” 
“Guess we ain’t neither of y, 
ban. Know I ain’t, anyhow, ar} 
tion you’re a sight too smart te, 
an extry house just to have two 
in. Yes, sir, a sight too smart 1 
the land, seeing what I e’n tray 
Ain’t asking you to give it ay 
gratis, Laban. i 
you give for it. 
figuring.” 


swayed; he caught again at t 
“Elmer and me most gen’ 
extry key to every lock we sell) 
Clem. “Beats all how many 
to get ’em next time we stop. 
c’lated to sell this here one to) 
Hand it over soon’s you sig) 
deed, if the swap suits you.” 
He waited for an answer. St 
to the wheel, speechless, his 
mask of fear. : 
“Tf it ain’t wuth the price t 
and me was figuring on giving 
the next chance,’ Uncle Cle 


nothing to do with a killer on 
Never looked sensible to me, 
be wrong.”’ 

Strafford stretched out his ] 

“T’ll sign,”’ he croaked. “Gi 

“Minute the deed’s fixed 
You go get your rig and we'lla 
together right now. Have 7 a 
sundown if we hurry.”’ ; 

Strafford stumbled away 
stricken with blindness. 
deep breath. “‘ Was it him ’td 
Clem? You figure he killed th 
and hid Mettler in that the 
folks would think he done it?’ 

Uncle Clem shook his head 

“T quit figuring, Elmer. ° 
don’t need to know who done 
We're into the peddling busines 
we been making a trade f’r ar 
He changed places with the t 
the reins as Strafford’s buggy 
the drive. “Beats all what 
you e’n get f’r ’em, Elmer— 
how bad the other feller want 
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sion, just as in all well-planne 
but a just proportion being 
outside things, chiefly Liber! 
which they have enormous 
real estate. ri 

All filmdom, as a matter of 
real-estate bug. One girl 
mostly for her work in hair-ré 
has gone into the real-estate |} 
nearly everyone in Holly 
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just returned from there, @ 
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anything else.” . 
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and actors after that.” 
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fortunate in having Toselll 
who is the husband of No 
president of both the Norn 
and the Constance Talmadg 
panies, to advise them how t 
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tly most of their earnings are re- 
in their own productions. How- 
r outside investments show a rare 
y of taste. 

enck is one of the owners of 
Park, the big amusement place 
3s the Hudson River from New 
|r, and Norma is somewhat finan- 
rested in that. With her hus- 
» js also a heavy investor in a 
theaters on the Pacific Coast, 
the West Coast Theaters Com- 
ey also own a share of the Music 
ie, staged and largely owned by 
rlin, to whom I will refer again 


ith her husband—they consider 
t fortunes as one—Norma Tal- 
affiliated with the Bank of Italy 
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{dings throughout California. Re- 
: has become interested in some 
in the West, and the ultimate 
her fortune will depend some- 
1 the future of California. She is 
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iouse unless she goes there some 
_ke a picture. ; 
2 like Norma, puts her savings 
;, oil wells and real estate; and 
aton, the frozen-faced comedian 
oined the Talmadge family by 
Natalie, the third sister, invests 
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s nsidering what these people do 
money, we must not overlook 
i that most of them have in Cali- 
"yese represent hundreds of thou- 
fiollars and, in the case of the 
tthe stars, are among the most 


the world. 
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7 have certain expenses contin- 
heir business. Take, for example, 
‘of fan letters to be answered, of 
3or autographed pictures. The 
‘people who write for pictures is 
nelievable, and they almost never 
nps or self-addressed envelopes. 
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s) why the Talmadge girls spend 
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ilar amounts are spent in other 
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Ser income by the proceeds of a 
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weekly expenses were just $65.50 more than 
his weekly income. You can draw your 
own conclusions. Here are the figures: 


Weekly payment on home. ....... $273.00 
Weekly payment to company for advance 
On salaryig, eeN.. tu dished «wise: 250.00 
Weekly payment to bank on loans 250.00 
Salary to:secrataryi. «ce. < ‘dm. + < 25.00 
Wages to butler and cook... ..... 41.50 
Householdsexpenses gah: ofeia casas wis 50.00 
Gas andioiliion caries arabes sent oes 15.00 
Board of two riding horses ....... 16.00 
Foreign representative ......... 25.00 
Interest on property ........... 30.00 
Dresser:.< thr eal asednnss eteies ks 15.00 
Commissions toagent .........- 125.00 
Cost of answering fanletters ..... . 200.00 
Totaly wae eee. TART. ue $1315.50 
Salary 7 RNase. sh aoe - 3: 1250.00 
Deéficittaee en ewe OT $65.50 


A glance over the above figures reveals 
several things. One is that Mr. Valentino 
has managed to get his professional help— 
his secretary, his dresser and his foreign 
representative—at a very low rate. An- 
other thing it reveals is that he must have 
considerable property if he has to pay thirty 
dollars a week interest on it. And both 
these revelations point, for me at least, to 
the fact that Mr. Valentino is not only a 
very good movie actor but also that he is a 
pretty fair business man. 

Movie people, even more than the peo- 
ple of the speaking stage, because their 
public is so many times bigger, are besieged 
with begging letters. There seems to be no 
limit to the audacity of people, who write 
from all parts of the country, for any one of 
a score of reasons, letters asking for clothes 
worn in various pictures, asking for money 
to support aged parents—‘‘you have so 
much you won’t miss a few hundred dol- 
lars’’—asking for money to put a younger 
brother or sister through college. These 
charity letters are often followed up and 
worthy cases are helped. 

I spoke of the movie people first because 
their expenditures are necessarily the most 
spectacular, their field the broadest, their 
public the biggest and their earnings the 
most tremendous on the whole. Now let us 
regard the show people, the Broadwayites, 
and compare them with their colleagues of 
the screen. Of course they do not as arule 
have such huge earnings to juggle with; 
still many of the stage stars share in 
the profits of their shows, and not a few 
are actor-managers. Mrs. Fiske, Margaret 
Anglin, David Warfield, Sothern and Mar- 
lowe, Henry Miller, Wallace Eddinger, are 
a few names in the legitimate theater with 
whom wealth made in the theater, but now 
more or less independent of it, is associated. 
Mrs. Fiske and Miss Anglin both have sin- 
gularly wise husbands, who handle their 
business matters for them; but does it not 
show a keen business sense to hand one’s 
affairs over to a good business man? 


Big Money Makers 


Mr. Eddinger is interested in two allied 
producing firms, and in addition to the 
money he makes from acting, he is gather- 
ing returns from such successful plays as 
Rain, Captain Applejack, The Nervous 
Wreck and several others of similar pros- 
perity. And though the nature of his out- 
side investments has not been revealed, it 
is considered along the Rialto that Wallie 
Eddinger is one of the best business men in 
or out of New York. There are several 
dramatic stars, men and women, who will 
not accept any part, no matter how good, or 
any salary, no matter how high, if the con- 
tract does not include a clause giving them 
a piece of the show. 

These people, too, have their pet chari- 
ties. They never refuse to help any cause or 
any individual they consider worth while. 
They give with the real spirit of giving. 
Mrs. Fiske is passionately devoted to the 
cause of animals and gives great sums to 
organizations in their behalf. 

It is on the musical-comedy stage that 
the most money is made by stars, because 
they not only receive very large salaries, 
and in many cases a share in the profits, but 
frequently, if they are singers, they earn a 
great deal more through phonograph rec- 
ords, and also through getting a share of 
the profits of any popular song they happen 
to sing. 

The biggest money makers in musical 
comedy are, offhand, Fred Stone, Al Jolson, 
Eddie Cantor and Fannie Brice. Mr. 
Cantor and Miss Brice, for the past few 
years, have alternated between vaudeville 
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and revues, where they are equally popular 
and where they earn about the same 
amount of money. Mr. Stone and Mr. Jol- 
son have made a practice of appearing in 
New York about once every three or four 
years with a new show, which they keep on 
Broadway for a season, and then taking it 
out on the road, where, no matter how poor 
business may be for other attractions, they 
invariably clean up for two or three seasons 
more, And they are all known today as 
among the best business heads on Broad- 
way, although it wasn’t many years ago 
that Eddie Cantor, by his own recounting, 
was the worst sap in the world as far as 
money matters were concerned. 

The story of how he changed from a big 
earner, whose money slipped right through 
his fingers, to the man of property that he is 
today is highly amusing, but it is more than 
that. It is illuminating as well, and reveals 
an interesting angle of the theatrical pro- 
fession and how it is becoming linked up 
with the world of finance. 

Seven years ago Eddie Cantor was earn- 
ing something well over $1000 a week and 
he wasn’t saving a cent. Worse than that, 
he was constantly in debt. 

“T couldn’t hold on to a penny,” Eddie 
confided to me. ‘‘Every Saturday night 
I'd leave the stage door of the New Amster- 
dam, where I was working at the time, and 
honestly, before I got out of the alley I’d 
hardly have enough money left to take a 
taxi home.” 


What Set Him Thinking 


There were grafters no end, people with 
pathetic stories to tell, people who sent 
notes into his dressing room and waited out- 
side for answers. The following letter is 
only one of hundreds like it he received all 
the time, with no more reason for asking 
help than the fundamental fact that the 
writers were poor and he wasn’t: 


Mr. CANTOR, 

Dear Sir: Please give this your careful con- 
sideration. I was just released from the N. J. 
State Prison, and learning you were playing 
here am appealing to you for a little aid to help 
give me a start. I am in ill health and as they 
just gave me my fare here I am without funds. 

Thanking you for anything you may do for 
me and wishing you would grant me an inter- 


view, Lam, Respectfully, Xen Ze 


P. S. I am at the stage door. 


He invariably saw them and just as in- 
variably helped them. Grafters got to 
know him for a softy. And then there were 
smooth-tongued men with skyrocket stock 
to sell, stock which he bought because he 
couldn’t say no, and because he believed 
what the men told him about it, and be- 
cause it was printed on such pretty paper. 

“You wouldn’t believe,” he said, “‘that 
anyone could be such a fool. I have enough 
worthless stock at home to paper all my 
walls with. I used to buy it because I liked 
the color of the paper it was printed on. 
And I’d go home to my wife and tell her 
how rich we were going to be in a couple of 
weeks, and she’d say, ‘Yes, I know, but 
how about some money for shoes for the 
children?’ And I’d have to tell her I didn’t 
have it because I had parted with my whole 
salary before I got twenty feet away from 
the theater.”’ 

Then one day Mr. Cantor was asked to 
appear at a benefit for a one-time-famous 
star, aman who had been one of the biggest 
money makers of his day. He appeared at 
the benefit, which netted a few thousand 
dollars—all this old man had between him 
and a public charity—about four weeks’ 
worth of Eddie Cantor’s salary. It gave 
him pause. 

“T decided right then and there,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘that I didn’t want them giving any 
benefits for me twenty years from now. 
But, gosh, I couldn’t save my money! I 
just didn’t know how. And I was thinking 
about it when the solution of my problem 
came and landed right in my lap.” 

Eddie told his sad story to a relative, a 
young man who was private secretary to 
the president of a big bank. The young 
man in turn told the story to his chief, who 
became interested and said he would like 
to help Eddie save his money. Soon the 
cousin brought about an introduction, and 
after a brief conference the solution was 
hit on. 

An arrangement was made and put into 
immediate effect whereby the private secre- 
tary was to collect Mr. Cantor’s salary 
every week, as well as any other money 
that was coming to him, and give it out 
again. It is deposited by him in the bank, 
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One of many 
uses 
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DUTCH € BRAND 


Friction TAPE 


aye ete your radiator hose springs 
a leak on the road—or your elec- 
trical wiring short circuits. Are you 
prepared for a quick, easy, effective 
repair? Carry a roll of DutcH Branp 
Friction Tape—then you will be pre- 
pared! Durcu Branp Friction Tape 
is the motorist’s friend. 


Useful, too, in the Home 


Dutcu Branp FrictionTape has count- 
less uses for all sorts of other emer- 
gency repairs. Sticks tight, insulates 
perfectly, is water and weather-proof. 
Won’t ravel. Four sizes; 5c, 10c, 20c, 
35c. At auto supply, hardware, sport- 
ing goods and cycle dealers—in the 
orange and blue display carton. 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Established 1910 
Woodlawn Avenue, 77th to 78th Streets, Chicago 


Other Dutch Brand Products: 


“7711 Rubber Cement “2 in 1” Tire Cut Filler 
Gasket Shellac Compound 
Radiator-Seal Compound 

Auto Top and Cushion Coating 


New in size and shape, but made according to the 
old SPRATT’S stamina-building formula. About 
120 of these tempting crackers to the pound. All 
sizes and breeds like them. They make an ideal 
change from the steady diet of SPRATT’S Dog 
Cakes and Puppy Biscuits. 


Write for sample and 
send 2c for new cata- 
log P-28, on feeding. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 
PTT TT TTT eT Tl -7 yy 


The Cheerful Living Room 4 
You can fill the walls with pictures, 4 

_ trophies and ornaments, without in- 
juring the plaster or wall paper, by using 


| Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Sold everywhere. 

10c pkts. In Canada 15c. 


y MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a aS 
rasktrHorlicks + Safe 
~The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk y Milk 


eae For Infants, 
e Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


SALESMEN WANTED 
To sell a unique line of adverti g novelties on a liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 5 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
PATENTS “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
* Send model or sketch of your in- 


vention for our FREE opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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Right on your dash, where your eye can 
always reach it, the Telegage will give 
you, with scientific accuracy, the exact 
number of gallons of gasoline in your tank. 
Not an ‘‘approximate”’ reading—but an 
unfailing and accurate register that tells 
you just “where you are”’ at any time. 
Never again need you run out of gas ona 
lonely country road. No more need you 
guess at the number of miles per gallon 
your motor is giving. The Telegage gives 
you this information, as only a finely 
adjusted scientific instrument can, located 
with your other necessary instruments 
on the dash in front of your eye. 
The K-S Gasoline Telegage can be 
quickly and easily installed by your 
garage or accessory dealer, price in- 
stalled $14.00; or, if your dealer has 
not yet placed it in stock, we willsend 
youthe Telegagecomplete, withdirec- 
tions for installing, on receipt of price. 
THE KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


eK-S 


GASOLINE 


Descriptive circular 
sent on request 


Mail the coupon be- 


low, with your name 
and address, to The 
Curtis Publishing 
Company, 694 Inde- 


pendence Square, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., and you 
will receive the cash 
offer which enables 
scores of our subscrip- 
tion representatives to 
earn up to $1.50 an 


TANS & Poultry Houses: 


Alisty! Se B20 Diuetrationgs secret of getting winter eggs, 
Full Egg Basket.’ 


and “The Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 17, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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which acts as a personal representative, 
having complete charge of all his funds. 
Every week Eddie receives a check for his 
personal expenses. His wife receives another 
check, covering the cost of running the 
household, clothing herself and the chil- 
dren, and her personal expenses. The bank 
pays all bills, the taxes on the Cantor home, 
income tax, insurance premiums and all 
other expenses. When Eddie is out of town 
he signs all hotel bills and they are sent to 
the bank to be paid. Whatever is left is 
invested by the banker at his own discre- 
tion. Mr. Cantor does not wish to be con- 
sulted. As a matter of fact, he’d rather 
not know what is happening to his money. 
It is only upon the insistence of the bank 
president that he receives a quarterly ac- 
counting of his funds. 

“T leave it all to him,”’ he said. ‘‘The 
only thing I know about it is that he is 
taking very good care of me. Instead of 
being always broke now, the way I used to 
be, I am providing for my family and for 
my old age, thanks to this man’s wise in- 
vestments. No benefits for me!”’ 

And there’s not a thing to worry about, 
he points out; no responsibility at all. 
Nowadays if a man accosts him at the stage 
door and asks for money for old times’ 
sake, Mr. Cantor just tells him to communi- 
cate with the banker, who investigates the 
claim and if he regards it as worthy he 
helps the man accordingly. 

That’s what another actor does with his 
money. He was so pleased at the result of 
the plan that he persuaded several of his 
theatrical friends to follow his example, 
and now this particular bank has a special 
department just for that purpose. 

Fred Stone is known on Broadway as the 
best business man of them all, as well as 
one of the most generous and philanthropic. 
If he should never work again as long as he 
lives it wouldn’t make much difference. 
Besides his justly famous ranch and farm 
at Amityville, Long Island, Mr. Stone is 
the owner of a skyscraper or two in the 
business section of New York. 


From Bonds to Fine Arts 


His decision about a year ago to give 
one-tenth of all his earnings to the church 
has been strictly adhered to, although that 
is by no means his only form of charity. 

Real estate is one of the chief sources of 
investment of Fannie Brice, known as the 
highest-paid single woman in vaudeville or 
revue. Single in this case, as you doubtless 
know, does not mean unmarried; it merely 
means that the performer appears alone. 
At present Miss Brice is singing in the 
Ziegfeld Follies, where her salary runs way 
up in four figures. Exactly what it is I do 
not know, but I do know that in vaudeville 
she received more than $2000 a week. 
She, too, is a shrewd business woman, own- 
ing considerable property in and around 
New York in addition to her recently ac- 
quired residence on Riverside Drive, the 
former home of a perfume magnate. This 
house, a five-story building, is now divided 
in such a way that Miss Brice and her 
family occupy three floors, while the fourth 
and fifth floors are rented as apartments. 

In addition to her property interest, Miss 
Brice is a strong believer in Liberty Bonds 
and also in endowment-insurance policies. 
She holds a great many Liberty Bonds and 
is heavily insured. 

Until quite recently Miss Brice was half 
owner of a well-known modiste shop, where 
between performances and rehearsals and 
romps with her babies she was occasionally 
to be found. She designed a great many of 
the gowns herself, and sometimes cut and 
even sewed on them. This shop was a 
diversion to her as well as an investment; 
but lately she found that her theatrical 
duties and her home life occupied all her 
attention and time, so she sold her interest 
in the shop—needless to say, at a profit. 

Al Jolson combines a sound business 
judgment with a love of the beautiful and a 
strong philanthropic sense. Real estate is 
his favorite form of investment, and he is 
known the world over as a collector of tap- 
estries, rugs, paintings and all manner of 
rare and costly art objects. Although these 
things satisfy his zsthetic sense, they are 
also good investments, as they can always 
be sold for cash without taking a loss. He 
gives lavishly to charities of all kinds. 

The people of the opera and concert are 
also especially known for their collecting 
propensities. One stellar contralto of the 
Metropolitan is said to have the finest 
collection of Sévres china in the world. An- 
other collects Japanese prints. Here again, 
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incidentally, it must be pointed out that 
these people do not net what they gross. 
There is a profit and loss in the opera world 
just as there is in the commercial. For in- 
stance, there is the matter of the claque. 

At every performance of the opera strange 
and vociferous applause can always be 
heard, massed together in different parts of 
the house. That is the claque at work. 
The system is so well organized that it is 
apparently impossible for even the opera 
authorities to break it up, hard though 
they may try. And the singers must pay 
whether they want to or not. It avails not 
for them to assure the leader of the claque 
that they are not interested in receiving 
such obviously hired applause. If they do 
not respond gracefully it will be noticed 
that their next performance is marked, 
somehow, by a series of accidental dis- 
turbances which usually manage to ruin 
the appearance. Eventually they all give 
in, and though there is a great deal of talk 
every season about the extermination of 
the claque, it still thrives beautifully. A 
person very close to the opera and all its 
people told me as an absolute fact that the 
opera stars, even some of the biggest ones, 
pay the claque. 

Then, too, in the opera, particularly 
among the women, a great deal of money is 
spent on costumes, and advertising, which 
is a costly and unavoidable detail. Still, 
there are people in the musical world who 
are known to be very wealthy. Real estate 
seems to be the favored form of investment 
among them too. 

Men in commercial activities are in- 
clined to think of business only in their own 
terms, but actually the word can be applied 
to certain proceedings on the part of artists. 
One singer, for instance, an American 
barytone who was formerly i in the Metro- 
politan, and who is now devoting himself 
exclusively to recital work, recently spent a 
large sum of money on a trip to England, 
which he took for the express purpose of 
giving two recitals there. He made little 
money at these recitals, but he did make 
many friends. When he returned home he 
was berated by a Wall Street friend for not 
investing those thousands in some safe 
bonds, but he assured the friend that from 
a strictly business angle the returns on his 
English visit would be many times greater 
than the returns on the same money put into 
bonds. And he has already been proved 
right. The sale of his phonograph records, 


‘which never went very well over there, has 


increased many times since he appeared 
personally, and the trip has been paid for 
many times over. That seems like pretty 
sound business judgment, doesn’t it? His 
name is Reinald Werrenrath. 

Just by the way, it might be of interest 
to you to note that a few weeks ago the 
estate of Enrico Caruso received some 
$587,000 as the record royalty for two years. 


The Landowning Instinct 


Probably the fastest money-making rec- 
ord in the world is held by Jack Dempsey, 
heavyweight champion of the world—to 
leap from a highbrow form of entertain- 
ment to a lowbrow one. For fighting 
exactly three minutes with Firpo last Sep- 
tember he received about $500,000. His 
fight with Carpentier a couple of years ago 
brought him almost as much. It would not 
be surprising to learn that a man of his life 
and training spent every dollar he made, 
but it is not true of Dempsey. He is put- 
ting away plenty for a rainy day. He, too, 
is an investor in real estate. With his 
manager, Jack Kearns, he owns a big 
apartment house in Los Angeles. When 
they first bought it, some time ago, they 
floated a bond issue of several hundred 
thousand dollars, but after the Dempsey- 
Firpo fight the bonds were retired. 

It was only a few days ago that Dempsey 
announced his intention of waging three 
more fistic battles, as the sporting writers call 
them, and retiringfromthering. Heexpects 
to make $500,000 out of each encounter, and 
then go into the real-estate business. 

The landowning instinct seems to be the 
strongest of all. Also in Los Angeles is the 
Leach Cross apartment building, owned by 
the fighter of that name. And Bennie 
Leonard, lightweight champion, has con- 
siderable money invested in real estate in 
New York. 

Babe Ruth, whose income is probably 
higher than that of any other man ever con- 
nected with baseball, not only makes his 
money with home runs but makes home 
runs with his money. That is to say, he 
turns it over to his pretty little wife, the 


anual 
|. 


business head of the family, to ins 
him. If ever the day comes whe} 
ting average drops he won’t have 
A nice little fortune will be righ} 
take care of him. 

There are fortunes made and 4 
year in the popular-song-writi; 
The outstanding figure of that ij 
Irving Berlin, whose romantic h 
picturesque qualities are well , 
everyone who reads the Sundg| 
Here is a man, still comparativel) 
ster, who less than fifteen years , 
singing waiter in a place on N; 
Kast Side. He wrote a popular s\ 
ander’s Ragtime Band, which A. 
two things for him. It gave him; 
cial start and it won for high 
Father of Jazz. Instead of spen 
made from his first hit, which 4 
been understandable ‘enough 1 
circumstances, he saved and i 
Today he is at the head of his 01 

publishing business, has money ij 
several theatrical enterprises a 
owner, with Sam Harris, of the | 
Theater, one of the most valuabl) 
property in New York’s theatric 
Truly an American epic, the stor} 
Berlin. 


Thespians in Trad 


There is another song writer w) 
rare manuscripts and who has | 
invested in them. He recently pi 
$10,000 for an autographed mats 
a famous living author. A yl 
writer of lyrics has ambitions tog 
dramatist, and to that end has iy 
innumerable books on the dram, 
what is considered one of the bes! 
libraries in America. In addit) 
outstanding figures I have merp 
these people whose money-mal 
ties are nationally and internati(s 
cussed, there are dozens, hundrs 
some fairly well known, some mé 
obscure entertainers, who haven 
to save something each year ant 
vested it in homes or in somb 
enterprise entirely outside thi 
giving heed to the future, whe} 
they will not be able to troupe ¢/ 

There is a couple, for instance, 
been touring vaudeville for ti 
years. When they started they 11 
in debt. Today they have a sunk 
in Vermont and a winter home | 
to say nothing of a very sizablis 
count. They work only half of el 
although they could have fifty-to 
booking if they wanted it. 

There is a dancer with a big p 
in vaudeville and musical come/ 
the owner of a flourishing hairds 
tablishment on the upper West Se 
York. The business is in chae 
three young sisters of his wife, 
twenty girls are employed. 
income from this beauty parlor! 
as large as his income from the’ 
the business works fifty-two wei 
while the dancer works only fort” 
other dancers have their ow) 
through which their stage incon} 
preciably augmented. | 

A young man who has for seve! 
been featured as the juvenile lez 
cal comedies saved up a few 
dollars, and last year, in partné 
his Japanese valet, he bought on) 
gion of tea rooms which spring a 
rooms on the side streets of } 
The Japanese valet left off valet} 
after the tea room, and last re! 
that people were being turne¢ 
every meal. 

Another young musical-comiy 
who is a big record seller as/ 
money invested in a phonograph ! 
store. The two men of a fairly 1! 
comedy team bought a tumble! 
place on the Boston Post Ro: 
from Boston and converted it it) 
ern road house. They make 
every week from the tourists! 
into their road house than they ¢ 
stage work. A prominent single 
vaudeville owns a string of gi 
well-known monologuist is a pé 
Philadelphia construction firm. 
face comedian owns an apartmen 
good neighborhood in New Yor 
it goes. f 

Performers, whatever their m} 
people, and not nearly so differet! 
rest of humanity as the rest 0 
generally supposes. On the wh 
be seen by a little observation! 
spend their money, not too well, ! 
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hot and crumbly 
delicjous with apple sauce 


with the delicate 
melting smoothness 


of Gold Label 


Molasses 


To make Molasses Pie 
pour 1% cups of scalded 
milk over 1 whole egg 
and yolks of 2, slightly 
beaten. Add 4% cup Gold 
Label Grade Molasses, 
Y% teaspoon each cinna- 
mon, nutmeg and salt. 
Line a tin with pastry 
and fill. Bake until a 
knife comes out clean. 
Cover with meringue 
made of two remaining 
whites, and brown in 
hot oven. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Made in Two Grades—Gold Label and Green Label 


Send for recipe book “M.” Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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SOLEDAID STEVE 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Right there I drew the impression you get 
first of all from a horse with a Roman nose. 
It doesn’t ‘impede his running any, if he 
feels like running, but he doesn’t always 
feel as you do about the next thing to do. 
Too much horse, as a rule, to risk a bet on. 
Such was my judgment as I saw her put 
away in the little room upstairs next to 
Steve’s, a bell rigged on the stand at his 
bedside. 

“One less man-hater in San Diego to- 
night,’’ I concluded on my way over to 
quarters at the Foreign Club, and kept re- 
calling her look as she took off her little 
dark turban, the subtle swagger to her 
shoulders and the unceremonious way her 
hand dropped to Steve’s cheek. She had 
the manner of having come to take over 
Tia Juana entire, not ek one crumpled 
outlaw. 

“T may have to set her straight—what 
her duties are,” I pondered. “It may de- 
volve upon me to tone down Miss Ad- 
ministratrix, it being necessary to remind 
some people from time to time A 

When I got to the darkened room next 
morning, Steve’s eye fixed upon me as one 
who has a world to confide, but no hope of 
ever getting his friend alone—a sort of re- 
ceding look that came up to me from the 
couch of pain. 

Butler had already sent over the saddle. 

I walked around the place in the manner 
of a man who had surrendered no authority 
whatsoever, nor intended to, gossiping to 
Steve of the day’s racing card, but not 
missing the fact that he wasn’t rightly at- 
tentive, the foreign element making us both 
unnatural. Suffering or shadows had al- 
tered the polar blue of his eyes. As [I left, 
the nurse overtook me at the top of the 
stairs. u 

“He doesn’t relax,”’ she whispered. ‘Tell 
him I’m a trained nurse, here to take care of 
him. He seems to think I’m a hothouse 
pansy.” 

“Now I want to know!”’ said I. 

Right there she gave me a look, and I 
started downstairs, having lost the last 
misgiving about her being able to take care 
of herself, a lone woman in Tia Juana. So 
far as I was concerned she was safe as an 
ice pick. 

“But I want you to speak to him now,” 
she repeated. Her right foot pressed hard 
on the upper stair—a movement that would 
turn into a stamp if aggravated. “‘I’ll go 
downstairs while you set him straight.” 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Another thing—it’s about that saddle. 
It isn't sanitary. It takes up lots of 
room 

“Start taking it away if you want to get 
in wrong with Steve.” 

I drew another slow look. . . 

“Is she gone?’’ Steve whispered. 

“Ye 

Plainly he was still a bit fuddled. Drugs 
and pain and shock had given him a con- 
fused night; evidently he was using me 
now to get the articles sorted out on his 
brainpan. 

“A little hen horse named Weepin’ Wil- 
low, the object bein’ to sit somewhere up- 
side for thirty seconds, the which can’t 
be done. Twenty seconds, yes—twenty 
seconds might be done, Marty, at least 
nineteen. 

“Along about nineteen she spurns me to 
the ground, the same which I thinks I’m 
holdin’ onto, when I really begins to wake 
up here, smellin’ arsenic and lookin’ out on 
the tops o’ trees.”’ 

“You mean you didn’t know how we got 
you across the bridge and up here?” 

He shook his head gently, troubled at 
the interruption, his eyes looking steadily 
away 

ay ‘don’t get it straight where I am for 
some long time, only I begins to notice I 
ain’t in the saddle just right, but back in 
this roost—and there she is, millin’ around 
under her white bunnit, whether there’s 
anything to do or not, attendin’ to it busy.” 

“You mean this marning?”’ I asked. 

His knuckle pressed my knee as if to re- 
quest that I refrain from breaking in. 

“So I takes to watchin’ of her,”’ the un- 
certain voice rambled on; ‘‘an’ you think 
that makes her nervous? Not so’s to cause 
action none. I allows gradual I’d like to 
know why she’s here, and if a gent can take 
a pasear up and down outside. ‘Under cer- 
tain conditions, he can,’ she tells me; ‘but 
not when he goes and gets his laig broke for 
abusin’ a hoss.’’ 


Janua; 


Steve laughed in a way th. 
colder than before. It seeme 
from some fool’s paradise that lf 
whatever to do with entrance o} n 

“But along she fetches the 
I ask, and I lay here Ae) 
miserable for abusin’ that et 
mare.’ 

In the silence I caught him J) 
her to come back. 

“By the way, mister, do ar 
trick for me.’ i 

“Sure, what’s that?” 

“Move the little saddle ove} 
tight room yonder and shut thij 

He indicated the clothes clos, 

“She don’t appear to care foi; 
stretchin’ the covers out down ) 

I heard bells, tolling bells. : | 


——* 


| 


I remember walking down the 
of stairs at Corregan’s and squi i 
brilliant sunlight through the or) 
the street. 

I remember going out. Tha 
down and out. I walked on, 4 
self to go, so to speak, as you. vu 
a watch with a cracked mainsp) 

I kept seeing myself carey 
saddle across the room to the 
hanging it on a hook by one ij; 
shutting the closet door. Only 
saddle. It was my own remain 
Steve was concerned. Some of 
fast, I thought. She had only) 
night. Drink and gambling hai 
him; supremacy in his game had 
the roan mare hadn’t frightene 
ninety dollars a day turned hise 
Miss Ritchie, of San Diego, ha) 
the pal out of Steve overnight.) 

Doubtless the sunlight was aif 
its life was burned out for me. 
touch of G. Yon’s tequila, but } 
lights had gone dead; it tasted |: 
Then I got to thinking of tho) 
and the calm look of her eyes, t; 
arch, and Steve listening for hi: 
hard, icy look that I set sucls 
summered down into a soft sta 
be that he liked ’em mean, lib 
Willow, or had he never seen é¥ 
close-up before? 

I decided to leave them all 
as possible, but when I enterec/hi 
room after twilight there wase 
Steve’s eyes, and a funny look il 
I didn’t fathom at all, as shes 
the next room and shut the doc 

“T’ve been layin’ here getti nj 
it accurate,” said he i jna low ti 
see, a woman comin’ down fre) 
spectable precincts as San Dy 
havin’ seen life like we maltrez 
in Tia Juana ——” ie 

‘Did she tell you the story af 
I interrupted. 

“Nary a episode,”’ said Steve 

“Tooks to me as if she could | 
herself pretty well.’’ 

He glanced my way with 
old cold look. 

“Now, Marty, if you said } 
hundred on Coal Tar, or } 
somethin’ on Kalsomine for té 
trust your judgment considerab| 
yes, Marty; at least pencil 
women ty 

Steve sank into contemplatio 

“Their curves is shore elec 
said at length. “‘Orientils oti 
ous, but compared to women 
ruts. Looks to be able to tal 
self, says Marty, never seein’ 
flutters back of her nervy littl 

“‘What’s on your mind, Stev) 

“Tt’s this way: Here’s a wi 
a room, with no recreation but/ 
plaster cast. This here Occidt 
of Corregan’ s is a stag asylu 
don’t care for none myself, a nG 
is a manhole in which there | 
general misunderstandin’ as ha 
comes down here alone to 1 
Out of which I now draws the 
you are protectorate and el 
committee rolled into one.’ 

I was also informed that } 
certain hours of relief from dul 
each day, and that these ho 
tween two and five in the pres 

Steve added, “I don’t presul 
be drawn into ‘speculatin’ non 
time, but I hear her say s 
the pretty horses.’ 

(Continued on Page! 
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tinued from Page 112) 

un I’m to take her over to the 
‘in the afternoon?”’ 

e,”’ said Steve, “unless she’d 
‘k in the country some days.” 


(like knee-deep ruin to me, but 
ye, sitting together back of the 
_d next afternoon. After a 
j she didn’t have on her uni- 

soft white dress, with faint 
jots through it, small and far 
ne color of the dots was faded. 
» fine shirt that you get to like 
| after it has been washed a few 
ser Lightbody strolled by and 
ond and an ivory-headed cane 
‘aistcoat in one flash, without 
, sudden blur or dazzle that 
sjyes as he saw I wasn’t alone. 
dy would say “Hello, Marty,” 
wr eall “Hai, Marty!’ from six 
nabove, as if it was the first day 


aly knows you,” said Miss 


rticed it before,” said I. 

j/it such a lovely day! I never 

i) like this, so hazy and care- 
ju could walk and walk——’”’ 
Jed ominous to me when I 

fivhat Steve had said about 

’ A field of horses took the 

hfirst race. 

“a painting!’’ she exclaimed. 

i softened in the sunlight, and 
thy, they look as if they love 


stage fright, some of them,” 


) they?”’ And her low words 
to delighted points of view 
lng Be ot, mixed in with what 
y| She was very still during the 
which relieved me. The more 
ajut it, the more I appreciated 
point, though she was anima- 
tther times. An extra interest 
the third race in my case— 
e Spring Running. 

min this coming event,” said I. 
pose you’d care to take a little 
o make it more interesting.” 
9 interested right now.” 


= as 


‘ hought I. She wouldn’t be 
) do with it if I took a twenty 
rought it back with eighty 


llxcuse me,” I said, “I'll go 
h¢oaddock for a few minutes. 
like to get a present for you 
“rie. 
thup her bag and drew out a 
ill. I didn’t spread it open 
mit later down below. Just a 
r was a feeling about it that I 
|. It took her pretty nearly a 
tiearn one of these, and I re- 
/2 said about not being a hot- 
htly get to look at Spring 
ithe paddock. The bugle 
njaent sooner than I expected. 
leomething with the five, just 
fend the bookmaker from re- 
(tithe piker booths, and went 
sit beside Miss Ritchie as the 


a 


| s Spring Running 
£; into the money. Her eyes 
jl) mine with the question as 
e'med its seats. 
yi?”? 
it scape,” said I vaguely. 
{hese was it?” 
/M€s, receiving congratulations 
th judges’ stand.” 
“1 look proud, and the boy— 
f i al boy in the saddle—a 
4) her into the game, I didn’t 
i let her lose; but I had been 
‘ik hole of prevarication far 
it She hadn’t heard the name 
nr. There was no way of her 
ail had done unless she asked 
f2l. This is what I noticed: 
td to believe with her mind 
© entertain feelings to the 
vhich she had no control. 
ody’s voice sounded above. 
aisteoat—why, they didn’t 
ata now! Suddenly, at this 
#8)" Taces, rum, all gambling 
4 sasation-craving crowds as 


; I saw Tia Juana as a 
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little sequestered hell making a great noise 
of its own, so it wouldn’t hear that there 
had been a World War that changed every- 
thing. Queerest possible moment, as I 
slipped the rubber band from my day’s 
package and handed her a twenty and five. 

She looked a bit pinched around the nos- 
trils, asking many questions, holding the 
money in her hands. Her attention grad- 
ually dulled to the races after that. I 
wished she would put the money into her 
purse and forget it. 


Two days afterward I didn’t take her to 
the races. We were walking south, on a 
roundabout road to the Mineral Springs, 
when she drew out the twenty from an 
envelope in her hand. 

“T wish you would keep it, Mr. Marty.” 

“Want me to place another little bet 
for you?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to belong to me. I 
don’t feel right ——’”’ ‘ 

I pushed the money back into her hand, 
but there was a blur, an uncertain feeling 
between us since I had sprung that betting 
deal on her. 

Far back came the human roar from the 
grand stand—the third race running, as I 
figured. The shouts made me think of a 
great machine of American trade roaring 
back at the border. She had on the other 
dress; not the uniform, nor the soft one 
with faded pink dots. This was a cloth 
dress, the one she had come in. . . . She 
didn’t think it out; she knew something 
was wrong about the twenty. I believe a 
straight winning wouldn’t have troubled 
her, not for once. ' ; 

‘TIsn’t it restful—the haze on the hills?” 
she was saying. “If you look close, it’s a 
different tint every hour. It never was so 
sweet as now in this stillness. One can 
almost smell the lavender haze.” 

Walking south, an occasional shout from 
the grand stand, tempered and softened in 
that sleepy, sunny air. I couldn’t smell 
lavender, but I smelled the ocean less than 
a mile away, and the toasted hills. Also I 
kept thinking of Steve lying awake through 
the night, and her in the next room, but he 
wouldn’t call. 

“Tt would be easier for me if he would 
call,’ she said. ‘‘As it is, I have to keep 
watch myself. He doesn’t rest from think- 
ing out ways to save me steps, and I don’t 
want to be saved steps.” 

I thought of a little girl I had heard of 
who wanted her dolls heavy so she could 
get tired over them as mothers do. . . . 
And Steve had sent us out here. . . . She 
carried her head like a girl wearing a water 
pitcher instead of a hat, and her strong 
straight shoulders. Her face, turned so 
steadily to the south, was warm tinted 
from the light. It was as if we had been 
given a world to play in and didn’t know 
how to play. Sometimes she would pick up 
a wild flower, California poppies here and 
there, just as if the border hadn’t been 
crossed. Her eyes held to the south, until 
the first darkening among the hills. 

“T mustn’t forget,’’ she said, and turned 
around. Long after that, when we came 
within sight of Tia Juana town and track, 
she told me hastily, ‘‘It’s been so much 
more wonderful than the races!” 

I went up the stairs at Corregan’s behind 
her, and noticed Steve’s eyes as she en- 
tered. They found and held and followed 
her. It was not until she had lifted the 
shades to the twilight, and came forward to 
his bedside, that he was aware I stood in 
the doorway. 


I had bought Weeping Willow for Steve, 
and this gave us something to talk about, 
for he asked about the roan every day. He 
was whitening out from confinement. One 
morning he broached a fresh idea, begin- 
ning this way: 

“Tt sure bears down on me, Marty, that 
gents on this floor ain’t house-broke proper, 
and don’t take to spending their hours in 
the arms of Morpheus, as they should.” 

I bent forward and his voice eased: 

“Now take it last night—stud poker and 
a banjo goin’ on at the same time in the 
room next to hers; and by the sound of 
some of the voices that breaks into this 
room from across the hall, you feel the 
fellers are worryin’ that we won’t know 
they’re drinkin’.” 

I began to see his idea. 

“A girl like her has to have her rest, 
Marty.” 

“Of course.” 

An’ you'll tend to it for me?” 

“How’s that?” 
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“You’ll get a room for her down street 
somewhere? You see, I haven’t been 
needin’ any attention spechul for several 
nights.” 

I sought Miss Ritchie with this word. 
She thought a minute before speaking. 

“T think he’d rest better if I did,’ she 
said. ‘Yes, he’d really rather have it so, I 
am sure.” . 

Five minutes’ walk beyond the Palacio 
Gobernale, we stopped at a whitewashed 
porch with vines—the cottage of a Mexican 
woman, with only two girl children and a 
clean room. So that was fixed, and we 
walked on. Always she knew a lot 
about the little flowers underfoot. Closer 
to the sea there was less grass, and closer 
still, a rolling waste of yellow-white; but 
she found little blooms I hadn’t seen or 
heard of in the sand. 

We rambled there among the dunes. One 
could stand in the hollows and see the un- 
broken rim of sky. Once she said she felt 
the great softly burning sun in her very 
veins, and I was afraid to look at her. More 
than once we left the road and followed a 
path to the sea. She would take off her 
shoes and stockings, to walk along the hard 
sand at low tide. Far to the south in the 
hazes was a great headland, ‘‘for giants to 
walk out on,” she said. ° 

and it wasn’t straight,’ I had 
blurted at last. “It wasn’t any straighter 
than if I’d lied and took your money. 
Wanting to give you a present doesn’t help 
it any. Our colt didn’t win that race. 
That’s why there was something you 
couldn’t swallow about it.” 

“And this twenty is yours?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And the five—is what I lose?”’ 

“e ese 

“T’m so glad that you couldn’t—that 
you couldn’t forget it.’”” Her eyes held the 
headland; several moments afterward she 
repeated, “I’m so glad. It makes every- 
thing better.”’ 

And now it was as if a strong, fresh wind 
had blown some of the haze away, and I 
saw that Mabel Ritchie was straight grain. 
I certainly saw the headland clearer; and 
one thing more—that I was riding for the 
fall of my life. After this she walked closer, 
stood closer to me as we talked, spoke lower. 
It was more as if the world was on the 
outside of us when we were together, and 
not all on the outside of herself alone, as 
before. 

Of course, Steve would never know; in 
fact, she would never know. But one night, 
standing beside her on the little white- 
washed porch of the Mexican woman’s, 
watching the thin blade of a new moon go 
down, it nailed me full force that I’d rather 
head south with this comrade, and keep on 
going, than with Steve himself. At least, 
she would never know until long after she 
was safely married to Steve. She was the 
sort who would wait to the end for a man 
if the authorities took him. But would 
Steve tell her he was wanted before anything 
of the kind happened, I kept wondering. 

That night, after I had turned in at the 
Foreign Club, I tossed awhile, thinking 
that there were cases when it was an ad- 
vantage to have a haze between a man and 
a woman. Something had better get be- 
tween meand Mabel Ritchie, I thought; not 
only a haze but the headland itself; some- 
thing had better happen to put a stop 
to these afternoons in old Mexico by the 
sea. Thus I thought, and had about con- 
cluded to be called north for a few days— 
when there was a sudden and different 
racket from the town. I was hurriedly 
dressing, when one of the house boys called 
through the hall that Corregan’s Occidental 
was on fire. 


No saving the old frame fire trap; that 
was clear the moment I stepped on the 
veranda at the Foreign Club. But had 
they got Steve out? I ran across to the 


crowd. Corregan was moving around, fling- | 


ing his arms, something like a napkin 
fastened under his chin. I shook his shoul- 
der, asking about Steve; but there was no 
more intelligence in his eyes than in his 
puffed lips. Suddenly in the midst of the 
racket I stopped short. An old deadly 
quiet took me over. There was nothing to 
do. Steve was either out already or burned 
to death. It was like a movie performance, 
except for the heat that cracked the window- 
panes across the street and kept driving us 
farther and farther back—sheets of crum- 
pling flame, the upper window frames turn- 
ing black under singing, dancing sheets of 
flame. And my mind crawled slowly with 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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Whether you spend $500 or $50,000 in building a 
home, garage, hotel, cottage, hospital, or industrial 
building, National Steel Fabric will help you spend 
it wisely, by providing stronger, more permanent, 
fire-safe, monolithic— reinforced— plaster, stucco, 
and concrete. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL FABRIC 


For reinforcing plaster, stuc- 
co, and cement; walls, ceil- 


ings, and floors; interior and 
exterior, 


For wainscoats, tile walls, 
and mantles — it insures 
against loose and broken 
tiles by keeping the plaster 
background intact. 


For bathroom floors, tile or 
composition — laid right 
over the joists; eliminates 
‘forms,’ also necessity of 
**dropping”™ the floor. 


It is fire-safe and sound 
deadening. 


It eliminates dust streaks, 
lath marks, and rust marks. 


Insures ceilings against 
cracking and falling— 
neither plaster nor rein- 
forcement can come off un- 
less forced off. 


The tough, waterproof 
paper backing acts as a 
“form"’ against which the 
plastic material is packed, 
insuring more dense, more 
uniform plaster and stucco. 


Eliminates ‘‘keys,"" and 
thereby saves from 10% to 
25% of plaster, stucco, or 
cement. 


It back-plasters itself— 
the wires become an integral 
part of, and thoroughly em- 
bedded in, the plastic ma- 
terials. 


The heavy, electrically 
welded, cold drawn steel 
wires are galvanized, there- 
fore will not rust or corrode. 


LSU eEERUREER OLE 


an a 


It can not be “skinned,” 
yet takes less material be- 
cause it eliminates ‘“‘keys.” 


It provides monolithic walls 
and ceilings—one-piece; no 
joints or cracks—therefore, 
warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 


Unique crimps make it 
self-furring. 


Costs less in placé, because 
it entirely eliminates (1) 
necessity for sheathing and 
insulation, (2) separate 
building paper, (3) ‘‘fur- 
ring,’ and (4) lath. « 


It saves time, 

labor, and mater- 
ial, yet assures 
stronger con- 
struction, 


It is the only 
economical 


SSS SS 
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TREATS See a cement 
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floor. 
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When you build, be sure to tell your architect, 
contractor, or engineer to Reinforce all concrete, 
stucco, and plaster with National Steel Fabric. 


Before you build, send for our new free catalog. 


DEALERS: Write for our dealer 
proposition, catalog and samples. 


National Steel Fabric Co. 


(SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 
725 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta Cleveland Denver Detroit 


Houston New York City Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Antonio San Francisco 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 


National Steel Fabric Company 
725 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your new free catalog 
Name_____ 


Street Address 


City. State 
I am interested in [)Houses (J Buildings [) Roads(Check which) 
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EVERY TIME YOU SEE A BAD ROAD THINK, OF, HASS Diese 


a ie ta AE. cal FR skeet aaa ie NT Nat 


Stie ada Bt echo ac ara 
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here’s road magic in the way the 
bumps you see coming just arent — 
there when you ride over them on — 


HASSLER SHOCK ABSORBERS © 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INc. INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
ROBERT H.HASSLER, LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontario 


Ride 


tasslers 


5p nued from Page 115) 

Jould it be that there was no 
sn lication about walking south 
selRitchie? At the same time— 
» nderstand it—a man’s heart 
rlemptied out at the thought of 
me for. Then the anguished 
» +] was before me in the yellow- 
hi No doubt in my mind that 
he her heart was looking. 
so’s on the other side,’ she said 
Oh, come, we may be able to 
e go around to the other side 
dig!” 
: ri found him on the ground, a 
ajady being brought. She bent 
m her face lifted and I heard 
<: He’s alive, but unconscious. 

yesurgeon. We'll take him to 


s reaking through the vines on 
w.hed porch. A second time the 
vis assistant had gone, and the 
e broken bone was all to do 
» ere both sitting by his bedside 
m when Steve’s hand lifted from 
sand his thumb rubbed across 
ynof his first two fingers. 

iy. a cigarette,” she said. 

)k1 and watched us, the white 
his lips. I knew his look as he 
t things straight in his mind: 
yr ousin’ the little roan mare that 
’ 


and then he began muttering 

m: 

jlalong comes the time, in this 

yhen a chola was stranglin’ me, 
chokin’ from the smoke, and 

? in the halls, an’ screamin’ 

hen I feels the timbers of the 


slistery, so I’m forced to con- 
Iminary evidence that this 
egan’s is took fire, which 
ughtful a whole lot, decidin’ 
Out 0’ bed I focuses onto the 
hich landin’ place I heaves 
the window onto the tops of 
trees, which ain’t supposed to 
y keep tellin’ me now, by no 

ter cast. I’m shore glad to 
of Jorregan’s, but plumb locoed 

wf that saddle none. Pert little 


r, nobody ought to trust 
upper tiers of a house none; 
: reless as I am with his saddle. 


i rare it is we really see a per- 
vy one moment out of a thou- 
ithe memory, every detail. I 
) he room one morning, more 
lifter Steve was hurt the second 
abel Ritchie was standing be- 
riser, her back to me, her waist 
it, little to the right, left foot in 
i, shoe just touching the floor, 
ught up under her cap. Then 
fined, a smile on the lips, as if 
wn me from far back. 
the moment of the knock-out, 
ust have seen it too. Up to 
n so to speak, I had been fight- 
i d-off, taking punishment, but 
ven chance to win. What did 
the thought at the time that 
iggle as long and as hard as I 
| would do no good; that no 
Vimportant the man-to-man is- 
yode were, they had no weight 
(ian’s call. It wasn’t that I 
inerely. I could fight that off; 
€f0od with Steve against that. 
aling that I hadn’t anything to 


left the room. Through the 
v er standing for a second on the 
porch, and slowly walk out 
Then I heard Steve’s voice: 
i. can picture, she isn’t goin’ to 
l»nger ——’’ 
hat?” 
tell me, Marty, you don’t see 
tehie’s sentenced you for life?’’ 
away from me before I could 
jown: 
r have not—nothing like that! 
) ever get such an idea?”’ 
#ed me over, and I noticed the 
jched look between the corner 
id the corner of his mouth. 
est-losin’ ace of my experience, 
sure surprised at this nervous 
* appeals. So Marty 
t comin’; Marty hasn’t ——” 


2 


nestlin’, an’ up the stairs it’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“What I saw coming from the very first 
day was that look of nest-building hovering 
over you two.” 

“Some poetical expressed,’’ said Steve, 
and at this point his leg hurt him and he 
undertook to turn over. 

Right there I fancied I understood why 


he held off. He had decided that no woman | 


could be happy with a man hunted to the 
border line; he was too game to let her try. 
That afternoon there was a more note- 


worthy running feature than usual—the | 


fifth race, a pod of well-matched stake 
horses out to make something over mere 
stable money. Miss Ritchie didn’t want 
to go, but walked with me across the great 
arroyo. We didn’t take the bridge, but 
followed the sandy paths below. Some- 
thing was gone from between us, some- 
thing we had known since the day I squared 
myself about the Spring Running bet. 
That became dismally clear. She didn’t 
walk so close; there was a heaviness upon 
the words we spoke together, a sense of 
needing to lift one’s voice to cross a dis- 
tance. 

She couldn’t possibly have heard what 
I had said to Steve—the bleakest kind of a 
lie, it was, about my never having thought 
of her turning seriously to me—but some- 
how in her feelings she sensed a division be- 
tween us. As we neared the race track her 
steps dragged and at last she halted. 

“Yes, I will be all right—oh, quite,’’ she 
said. ‘I’ll walk along the same paths back. 
Go now or you'll be late.” 

Another time that fifth event would have 
had me on my legs roaring at the horses, 
which happens only once or twice a meet 
with me. Seven strong runners, all aged 


animals, all in the high day of their par- | 


ticular performance, or at worst but a shade 
past. Strong runners. And there 
had been room enough for Steve, or an- 
other, to walk between us as we crossed the 
great arroyo. I kept seeing her face, white 
against the horses. ‘‘I will be all right— 
oh, quite! I’ll walk along the same paths 
back.” She couldn’t exist in the 
atmosphere of any kind of a lie. I was sick 
of Tia Juana that day, sick of myself, out 
of square with her and Steve and myself. 
Several mornings afterward I made the 
last stand, as soon as she left the room, 


breaking out to Steve that it was no secret | 
to me how his heart hungered for Mabel | 


Ritchie. 

“Nothing really stands in your way. At 
least it’s largely imaginary,’ Isaid. ‘““You’re 
making a game move, all right, but this 
wanted thing shadowing your name looks 
bigger to you than to anyone else. She’s 
your one best bet.’’ Steve’s head was turned 
a little to the side. His eyes held me un- 
blinkingly as he let me talk. 

“Look here, Steve, she’s the kind of girl 
who waits for a man. Go and meet these 
sheriff outfits, alleged to be after you—face 
the music, and then you’ll be straight—to 
have and to hold, and all that.”’ 

Now there was a quick, curious gleam in 
his eyes, a flash of humor melting into 
wintry sadness. 
stopped, wiped a smile off his face with a 
slow move of his free hand, for the other 
was on my knee. 


““You’ve sure said a little couplet right | 


there,’ he began again; ‘‘just what I’ve 
been tryin’ to think of for a long time— 
‘one best bet.’ That’s her—that’s a-goin’ 
to live. 


mine back yonder, and you shore feel ten- 
der, Marty. I can see that, an’ hear you 
say, ‘Go this time, Stevie, an’ don’t lemme 
see you sin no more.’ But supposin’ there’s 
parties in Arizona and Wyoming that don’t 


know the simple joys of waxin’ tender, but | 


believe in a hurry-up hangin’ to purify so- 
ciety. But that’s shore a pretty name for 
her—‘one best bet.’”’ 

“Steve,”’ I said, dully resisting, “‘this 
isn’t like you. Why, I saw you turn to her 
right at first, before she’d been here a day. 
Especially when you made me move the 
saddle.” 

“T shore did. Shore did turn to her, 
Marty—never havin’ been crowded into a 
room with a woman before, and wishin’ to 
show my bringin’ up. I shore admired your 
ready manners, an’ delicate, a plumb lot— 
never at a loss 

“Do you mean to tell me you haven’t 


wanted to have this little girl all your own?”’ | ; 


“A man might want a book he couldn’t 
read, or a horse he couldn’t ride, but that 
wouldn’t make ’em his.” 

“Have you asked her, Steve? I'll gam- 
ble you haven’t!”’ 

The pained look grew upon his face. 


He started to speak, | 


: Oh, yes, she’d feel tender a | 
lot about lettin’ me off for them crimes of | 
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PAINS IN THE 
ANKLE, CALF 
ANO KNES 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING | 
IN REAR OF TOES | 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
CAUSES BUNION 


DpAINFUL CALLOUSES 
| ON BALL OF FOOT 
| 


Study this chart. If you have tired, 
burning, aching feet, pains in any of the 
points indicated here—make this test with- 
out risk or obligation. Gain almost instant 
relief. 


Stop Foot and Leg Pains 
in 10 Minutes 


This new way—Guaranteed 


We will stop foot and leg pains caused 
by weak arches in ten minutes. This we 
guarantee. You take no risk. 

If our method fails it will cost you 
nothing. So it were folly not to make 
the test. 

Over a million foot sufferers have 
been relieved. 


New Scientific Principles 
We have worked five years to per- 


fect the Jung Arch Brace. It is 
based on scientific principles. Chirop- 
| odists, physicians, surgeons recom- 


mend it. 
Science found that the weakening 
of a set of muscles in the front of 


| the foot was responsible for most 
cases of arch weakness, which is 
the cause of practically all foot 


troubles. 

Overstrain of these muscles causes 
pains in the arch, instep, toes, heels, 
ankles, and burning, tired sensations 
of the feet. 


Works Like Magic 


The Jung Arch Brace is a light, 
thin, super-elastic band, worn around 
the instep, which takes the strain 
off the overworked foot muscles. In 
a jiffy the pain is gone. It seems 
miraculous, so quickly and easily does 
it act. The secret is in the stretch 
and tension of the band, its contour 
and design. We were 5 years develop- 
ing it. 

Then it gently aids nature to re- 
store these muscles to full strength and 
elasticity. Soon you can discard the 
brace. 

The Jung Arch Brace is slipped on 


or off as easily as a garter. Causes no 
inconvenience, After wearing it you 
can often wear smaller shoes. The 
happiness of having feet that don’t hurt 
is priceless, 


Ends Old-Fashioned Methods 


No heavy, uncomfortable, stiff metal 
arch props; no bunglesome pads or 
contrivances. The Jung Arch Brace 
is worn over or under the hosiery 
and you wear it without knowing it 
is there. 

Test It Without Risk 

Go to any shoe dealer, chiropodist 
or druggist and be fitted with a pair 
of Jung Arch Braces. Wear them ten 
days, or two weeks if you desire. Then, 
if not delighted with the relief given 
you, return them and get your money 
back. 

If your dealer hasn’t them we will 
supply you. With a 1% inch strip of 
paper measure around the smallest 
part of your instep, just back of the 
toes, where the forward end of the 
brace is shown in the diagram above. 
Mail us this measure with the cou- 
pon properly filled out. We will send 
you a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces 
(‘‘Wonder”’ Style) to fit you. You 
pay the postman $1 and postage. Or 
send us the money and we will pre- 
pay postage. For people having long 
or thick feet, for stout people, or in 
severe cases we recommend our 
““Miracle’’ Style, extra wide, $1.50. 
Specify when ordering. Wear them 
two weeks. If not delighted return 
them and we will refund your 
money. ; 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 141 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 
Canadian prices, Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 


141 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 


C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only 


Write for Free Book 


Write to us for our free book on the 
cause and relief of foot troubles. Or 
ask your dealer for a copy. 

For Athletic Sports 

A great assistance to players of 
athletic sports. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer for special circular 
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THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 
141 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in 
style checked. I enclose foot measurement. 
___ Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
f Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 

On receipt of package I will pay postman the 
above price and postage. My money to be returned 
if not satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘Cause and 
Correction of Foot Troubles.” 
Name___— ve = 


Address as == +585 
Py Cys 
I wear size 


shoe width of last 


My dealer is 


Just mail us your foot measurement 
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In addition to beauty there is a finality of 
setvice which parallels the most enduring 
=) of the mechanical features of your car. 
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if Made by SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Maine 


The World’s Largest Weavers of Mohair Velvet 
and the Oldest in America 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


New York 


Each year 
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the acknowledged supremacy 
of Chase VELMO, as an up- 
holstery fabric for fine en- 
closed cars, becomes more 
apparent, more pronounced 
and more generally recognized. 


All of the qualities which have won for 
Chase VELMO the approval of master 
motor car body designers and critical own- 
ers of elegant cars are to be found only in 
this perfected fabric. 


Chase VELMO is both the most luxurious 
and the most durable motor car upholstery 
material; it is the easiest on which to ride, 
the cleanliest and is dependably colorfast. 


When selecting a new enclosed car, insist 
that theupholstery material be the luxurious 


mohair velvet-—Chase VELMO. 
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EVENING POST 


“Marty, I never heard you carry on so 
headstrong.” 

Moredyis Mian 

“Yes, I know you’re fightin’ for your 
life, against her, against yourself; but it 
ain’t no use. Haven’t I seen her face when 
your step sounded on the stairs or on the 
porch here? Haven’t I seen you goin’ out 
together?” 

“But I’m not a marrying 

“T’ll grant that. Not a marryin’ gent, 
not so far.’ 

We heard her step. 

““What’s more, I’m not straight with 
her.” 

“Get straight, Marty,” he finished 
quickly. ‘‘She’s your one best bet.” 

Yet I didn’t get straight with her, though 
days passed. Steve had begun to move 
about the room with a crutch and a cane; 
that is, when he was left alone. He refused 
to show off altogether, but Miss Ritchie 
said she heard him practicing the minute 
she left the room. 

“There isn’t need of me much longer,” 
she said. 

Our steps had turned toward the sea, 
strange and different today—the sky, al- 
ways before brilliant with sunlight, now 
overcast with gray. That was the after- 
noon I saw for the first time the stark lone- 
liness in the eyes of a gull—how cruel and 
crawling the white lines of foam can be. In 
a sort of aching silence we walked. 

Then suddenly the torrent of words be- 
gan—the story of a girl’s fight alone against 
the city, against society and life itself; the 
fight of a girl in a man’s world, against the 
dull, sullen hatred which formed in her own 
breast; the fight to hold her faith 

“Tt was the last gasp—this call for a 
nurse to Tia Juana. It made me laugh! I 
was so desperate, so hopeless that after- 
noon when it came that I thought—well, 
that nothing could possibly matter to me. 
Then I found you and Steve. Steve and 

ou %” 

I stood before her, watching, listening. 
Steve had looked deeper than I in the be- 
ginning, for he knew that back of the grim 
young woman I had fancied was the heart 
of a frightened child. Breathless almost, I 
watched her lips and eyes and hands—a 
woman under the gray sky—a woman in 
the moment of her one great outbreak in 
words—and behind her, on either side, as 
we stood close to the shore, I saw the white 
lines of surf spreading out, creeping in. 

“T found men at last—and where one 
would look last! In Tia Juana, where they 
say the worst people of the Southwest 
drift. Why, in San Diego, when there was 
talk in the newspapers of repairing the 
highway down here, the churches asked 
in one voice, ‘Why repair the road to 
It was only because I was 
desperate, and life couldn’t be worse, that 
I came at all, and I found men—two man 
friends—square to each other and to me. I 
found delicacy from rough men—oh, I don’t 
mean you are rough, Mr. Marty, not that! 
I knew you from the first; but Steve, that 
boy—said to be a bad man, an outlaw, and 
ever on the watch to escape arrest—from 
such a man to learn the meaning of chiv- 
alry, of kindness, to know they are still in 
the world!” 

“Don’t make any mistake,” I said. 
“They don’t make them like Steve, only 
once in a great while. In stories, yes; but 
ever since I could read, I’ve looked around 
for the man alive, and Soledad Steve’s the 
first ce 

“There it is again!”’ she cried, a glisten 
in her eyes that suddenly laughed. ‘Just 
as if he were talking! Oh, I’ve listened to 
him talking softly for hours—that he’s 
been up and around a whole lot, and there 
isn’t another like Marty! ‘They only make 
one like Marty every long while!’ Why 
can’t women stick together that way?” 

Quite a little moment to remember. It 
made it easier for me to keep still, since 
Steve felt that way. I don’t know if you 
can understand; but after her story, watch- 
ing her there in the gray loneliness—it 
seemed once as if all I had ever been look- 
ing for and all she had ever been looking 
for was one and the same thing. The hair 
pushed back from the temples and up under 
her cap, and eyes haggard for love 

And then the morning when Mabel 
Ritchie called me early, saying Steve was 
gone. 

“Tt must have been soon after I left him 
last night; and oh, he shouldn’t have tried 
to go away so soon! He needed to be very 
quiet for a week at least yet.” 

“Strange for Steve to leave without a 
word to you or me,” 
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” 


the place where he got his nar 
means solitude, doesn’t it?” 

“Something of the kind.” 

“He said for us—for neith 
make any attempt to hunt him 
he would find us one day. Oh, 
your letter!” 

Passing the Palacio Goberng 
the envelope—round boyish ; 
hinted trouble from old enemi 
on to say there was a date } 
keep soon, and that One Best 
be permitted to go back to San 

And thus, each with a letter 
the room where he had been, a; 
glance at the place where h 
Then she moved to the windoy 
out through the vines, and J 
saying, ‘You loved him yi 

“Yes; for the clean boy 1; 
in a man’s heart, I loved him; 
he was your friend and mine,” 


movements of her lips with 
within surged up a great silent 
all my strivings and struggli 
fore—no going on alone, nota 
alone, and no going back eye 
her arms opened; and I knew 
licious darkness, like that mom 


the street, and birds among 
Life was taking up its great stor 
no droning humdrum now—a 
air, a new loveliness in wind, li 
and the back of my hand was 
tear of hers. 

We went to the corral togethe 
that Weeping Willow had bee 
before midnight. Steve himse 
carriage, sitting with his crutch 
man said, and a darky boy | 
behind, leading the roan outlaw 
headed south. 

“That’s the date he means 


in Los Angeles, and there he 
side door, his back toward me, 
into the dark of the street, as 


sleeping hills of Mexico. 
again, the touch of his hands, an 
low, slow tones that meant horse 
the spinning wheels of chance 
rade, more than ever. He hadr 
this far, he said. ‘ 

“But, Mabel. She’s upst 
haven’t been up.” 

“They gives down over to 
desk that you’d be in soon.” 


got away from me. 
a-nudgin’ you, Marty,’’ he said 
Upstairs we showed him a 
room which we had-kept against 
“T might risk it—once,”’ he to 
I’d shore never bring my sadd 
high up, bein’ too naturally car 
Standing there at the door, 
of the conquest of the roan; ho 
had to be broken all over again, 
that hadn’t been set straight, 
could find the secret of her splen 
ened out of her as a filly, by an 
“But, Steve,” I said at last, “ 
hundred-odd miles from the bor 
about the sheriff people?” 
He looked me over slowly, the 
satisfying himself on a certain | 
he spoke: 
“Marty, I was movin’ them 
glory which I didn’t rightly ‘ 
shore innocuous of them interest! 


you-all.”” 

Then I really knew that he 
good to his friend in the hard 
of all. 


| Durant, the wife of the famous 
| al banker, had said to him, “We 
>» dinner. My husband leaned 
ld his head fell into the soup.” 
's some mystery here,” said the 
/tive. ‘Mark my words.” 

6 rang, and he lifted the receiver 
»lephone on his desk. 

ishe Metropolitan Opera House,”’ 
ice at the other end of the wire. 
47ou here right away. Something 
4; happened.” 

¢ up?” asked Jones. 

Jan Clief leaned over the edge of 
it now, and his head fell down 
shestra!”’ 

‘ished the receiver down. 

«vith me,” he said to Mrs. Pey- 
ean talk in the taxicab on our 
tthe opera house.”’ 

it sleuth drew a false beard and a 
|e drawer of his desk, and with a 
juches disguised himself as a re- 
Jare merchant. He slipped a 
| flash light and a pair of hand- 
y is pockets. 

e I’m ready!”’ he said quietly. 
sur husband know Judge Van 
|.es asked as they sped up Broad- 


rere intimate friends,”’ said Mrs. 
‘In fact, the day my husband 
1 spent the afternoon with the 
4e Monopole Club ——’’ 
monopole Club? Steve Durant 
s\ber, too, wasn’t he?”’ 

>/ton nodded assent. 


led forward and rapped at the 


othe taxicab. 

ynind the opera house,”’ he said 
zffeur, his voice vibrant with ex- 
./*Drive to the Monopole Club. 


*¢; detective quickly removed his 
daustache, and from his spacious 
eket he drew a false gray mus- 
di derby hat and quickly trans- 
iiself into a retired cotton-goods 
er. 

seyton and Abner Jones entered 
ole Club they were immediately 
ie a group of agitated men. 


Sq HITE 


‘4 Can’t Understand Why I Have Broke Off Our Engagement in Favor of 
= Percy Doolittle! 

‘o cre Going to Teli Me Next That You Haven’t Heard the Rumor About 
\orgeous Soda Fountain His Dad’s Going to Install Around the Corner!”’ 
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““A ghastly tragedy has just occurred!” 
exclaimed Burns, the club steward. ‘Mr. 
Porter, one of our oldest members, just 
dropped his head on the floor of the barber 
shop!” 

Abner Jones waved the excited crowd 
aside. He paced rapidly up and down the 
entrance hall of the club. The great de- 
tective was thinking. 

“Ha, the barber shop,’’ he murmured. 
“Who shaved Mr. Porter?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The head barber was sent for. 

“Luigi always shaved Mr. Porter,” said 
the head barber. 

“And Mr. Peyton?” 

“Tuigi.” 

“And Mr. Durant?”’ 

“Tuigi.” 

“And Judge Van Clief?’’ 

“Luigi,” whispered the head barber. 

“‘Send for Luigi!’ cried the detective, a 
ring of triumph in his voice. 

A moment later a swarthy, white-coated 
Italian cringed in the doorway. 

“This is Luigi,’ said Burns. 

“‘Luigi,” said Jones, drawing the hand- 
cuffs from his pocket, “‘you are under ar- 
rest, charged with murder.” 

The barber turned pale. 

“Not yet!” he hissed. With a lightning 
gesture he drew a razor from his pocket, 
and slashed it across his throat. His head 
toppled to the floor with a crash. 

““Of course the man was insane,’”’ Abner 
Jones explained later to the admiring crowd 
that gathered in his office. 

“For years he had been drawing sharp- 
edged-razors across the throats of his cus- 
tomers without ever cutting them. It 
preyed on his mind. Every barber has a 
strong impulse, now and then, to let the 
razor slip.” 

““But how did the head stay on?”’ some- 
one asked. 

“Tuigi was an artist in his way,’ 
Jones. 

“The cut,’’ he went on, “was so sharp 
and clean that it didn’t even show. So 
long as the position of the head was undis- 
turbed no one would notice it. And you 
know that if a cut is made by a sufficiently 


(Continued from Page 22), 
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Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and % cup sugar; dis- 
solve 1)4 teaspoons baking soda in 4 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 
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50% more of 
this natural 


bran 


in the generous Pillsbury package 


Hee day more people add Pillsbury’ s 
Health Bran to their diet because their 
doctors, ortheir own experience, have recom- 
mended this natural laxative. 


It is not alone Pillsbury’s generous guan- 
tity which sways the decision of these users. 
They do not buy Pillsbury’s merely because 
the big, air-tight carton contains fully 50% 
more than any other package bran at an equal 
price. The real reason is the firm belief in 
Pillsbury’s gua/tty—the crisp, clean, coarse 
flakes of carefully selected bran—a natural 
food and a natural laxative—untouched, un- 
sweetened and unadulterated. 


‘There are many appetizing ways of serv- 
ing this natural bran—cooked or uncooked 
with cream and sugar—sprinkled on other 
foods—made into tempting golden-brown 
muffins, delicious cookies and rich, whole- 
some bread. Youwill findthe special Pillsbury 
recipes on the big whirligig package. Buy it 
today at your grocer’s. Send for our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, VU. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal-Rye Flour-Graham Flour: Farina 


Pillsbury'’s 


Hea 


Ith Bran 
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One of the family 
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WASHINGTON 


vwhere the inspired visitor lives 
jagain the heroic drama of our past 


See at a vantage point in the lofty dome of the Capitol, 
one gazes with pride over the grandeur of this “‘city of mag- 
nificent distances.’ Afar one sees the tall white shaft of the 
i Washington Monument, serene in its splendid isolation, and, 
just beyond, the Lincoln Memorial, that consummate expression 
of American loyalty to freedom and national unity. 


— 


hierar 2h negara 
a8 


aes 


Here, in 1793, came George Washington to lay the cornerstone 
of the noble Capitol; here a score or more of Presidents of the 
United States have assumed their sacred trust; here have come 
heroes of the nation to receive the honors of the people, and 
from here have been borne illustrious dead whose lives have 
added lustre to the pages of American History. 


To see Congress in session; to visit the White House; to go 
through the Treasury Building; to explore the great National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution and Congressional Library; to 
stand reverently in the house in which Washington lived and 
died—is not such an ennobling experience something every 
patriotic American owes to himself and family ? 


Much of interest about Washington and its attractions will 
be found in the “Guide to Washington,” issued by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. Mailed free on receipt of coupon below. 


Go to Washington the Convenient Way 


—over the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio—the only route east and 
west between New York, Chicago and St. Louis passing directly 
through Washington. Liberal stop-over privilege accorded. 


THE LINE OF THE CAPITOL LIMITED 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


I should appreciate your mailing me a copy of the 48-page ‘Guide to 
Washington’”’ issued by your Company. 


Name oe 
Street or R, Fs es ee pe z see) 
City_ 
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sharp instrument, it’s practically painless. 
A little taleum powder about the neck pre- 
vented the head from slipping. It was a 
most fascinating case.”’ 

—NEWMAN LEVy. 


Identity 


OU’VE grown so strangely big and tall 
I scarcely know you, dear, at all. 
Your voice is husky when you speak, 
A faintest down is on your cheek; 
You swagger in with nonchalance 
Demanding cash and grown-up pants, 
And, ‘‘Who the heck has swiped my hat? 
The game was kippy, beat ’em flat!” 
I cannot rock or cuddle you, 
Or comfort, as I used to do. 
I’m only sure, dear, who you are, 
Because you've robbed the cooky jar. 
—Nancy Lord. 


A Ballad of Farewell 


VER many a merry mile, 
Down many a primrose way, 
On many a blessed isle, 
On many a jocund day, 
In many a fragrant May, 
In many a fair July 
Our love has bloomed—but stay— 
Good-by, my lover, good-by! 


The days are a rosy file, 

The nights are a flaming ray; 

The days are a flowery pile, 

The nights are a massed bouquet. 

The sum of them all is gay, 

And joyous they multiply. 

They are gone. Let them go. Sing hey! 
Good-by, my lover, good-by! 


“Tove, when you leave me, smile!”’ 
Thus you were wont to pray, 
“Singing a song the while.” 
Hark to my roundelay! 
Love is a comic play, 
Something to versify, 
Enduring as silver spray. 
Good-by, my lover, good-by! 


L’Envoi 


Love, how the world’s gone gray; 
Love, how the world’s awry! 
How can I ever say 
““Good-by, my lover, good-by”’ ? 
—Franklin P. Adams. 


The Passionate Paleontologist 
(After Marlowe) 

OME roam with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove, 


That fossil fauna and the field 
Of prehistoric reptiles yield. 


DRAWN BY G, B. INWOOD 
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We'll delve among Jurassic rock 
And tabulate primordial shocks: 
The trachodon and stegosaurug | 
Shall lay their secrets bare befor; 
We'll learn, in farthest Kar | 
About their bones, and how the 

And muse on dark, cretaceous ¢ 
*Twill be the glyptodon’s pajam 
I'll stir thy heart to glad delirin, 
With samples of baluchitherium 
And dig thee quaint chelonian ke 
Or dinosaurian storage eggs. — 

I’ll make thee pretty beads and] 
Of teeth from brontosaurian sock 
And carve thee gadgets from the 
Of Eocene titanothere. 'S 
I'll feed thee choicely with the d¢ 
Compiled from Paleozoic strata, 
And on the pterodactyl’s knees 
We'll build our own hypotheses, 
So if these pleasures may thee m 
Come roam with me and be my | 


—Corinne Rockwell 


Mosquito War Song 


i TROM stagnant waters foul a; 
I come in mad career; 


My super-treble, thin and keen, 
Appalls the human ear. 


On reckless youth and age I dar, 
My thirsty bayonet; : 

Like wise Ulysses, I am part — 
Of all that I have met. 4 


The ankle trim, the rounded kne 
The nose that men adore, + — 
The dimpled cheek or chin to me 
Is food and nothing more. — 
But long before the day of Man 
Our people held their feasts; 
What xons knew our hoa 
What Brobdingnagian beasis! 


Through sultry pre-diluvian nig. 
Along Cretacean shores j 

We put the bites in trilobites, 
The sores on dinosaurs. __ 


In every age, in every zone, — 
Unbounded sway we knew; 
That braggart upstart Man alon 
Denies our rightful due. 
Then rouse ye, all, relentless bro 

Of poisoned marsh and fen! 
Renew the unforgotten feud 
And wreak your wrath on mei 


For if our raid have goodly hap, 
Unbounded joy we'll quaff; | 
And if we fall—a sounding slap 
Shall be our epitaph! £ | 
—Arthur Gui 

=| 
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“I Want to Tell You, Jim, the Situation in Europe is Worrying Me Sick’ 
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rman scientists were in advance 
vy invented the poisonous mus- 
lich blinded men, burnt them 
» hed their clothes, and put them 
i in great numbers. At the time 
of our casualties was hushed up, 
sre certain days in 1917 when 


wfor breath and their hearts 
y. The little hiss of the gas 
zht of battle was not a pleasant 
»|chough one had one’s gas mask 


ised in the last war was like a 
{ne compared with the poison 
nm prepared for the next war. 
. »pwder that spreads impercepti- 
, ide area, blasting all life upon 
fis. There is no gas mask yet 
tough which it does not pene- 


+s a sluggish vapor, creeping 
, Jlars and underground places, 
exady to choke any living being 
s ithin its reach. And it is very 
t reckoned by military experts 
» quadrons of aéroplanes could 
life in London at the cost of 
¢ and seventy pounds. 
civilian populations that will be 
id by this destroying power. 
sinction between combatants 
2 was obliterated in the 
vin it was recognized that the 
jon’s military strength was not 
aut in the arsenals, the facto- 
depots, the stores and the back 
_ men, women and children 
¢ 


+ to provide their army with 
¢ life. 
yrless. 
orale of the nation and you 
s ghting power. The Germans 
>. with their aérial raids. It is 
-eny that they did immense 
hook the nerve of city popula- 
| was only a feeble experiment. 
‘ar it will be better to be in the 
| battle than in the crowded 
ivian life. The first attack will 
re, and without a declaration 
lenly, secretly and swiftly the 
hopen. 
r little knew what was being 
dthem at Chanak. When they 
die British, after the withdrawal 
ni, and made faces through the 
‘ Tommies, with insulting and 


Strike at them and the 


's gestures, they did not know 
rgton had been ordered to de- 
yy would have been destroyed 
gas like lice in a flame jet. 
| a gas mask among them, and 
'e gas would have gone through 
“hose Turks under Mustapha 
reacky because England decided 
' not for war. 


! Range of Destruction 


éwar comes the range of guns 
sed beyond all previous imag- 
» German Big Berthas fired 
*mme to Paris. -The French 
rige guns that reach far beyond 
} fire zone will no longer be 
ti:wenty miles behind the lines. 
clout to towns and villages and 
} lets in the back areas, with 
nie deadly than high explosives. 
sill not march on foot across 
mis territory ravaged by this 
41. They will go in supertanks 
« cars, with gun carriers and 

Their advance guards and 
i ot be cavalry, but aéroplanes 
y men ready to occupy gas- 


Ss. 

, at sea, the big battleship will 
stent by swarms of submarines 
Sewn seas, with supersubma- 
gis raiders and destroyers. 


th 


e last war, will spare neither 
‘children in its cruelty and 
4 these nations, the most highly 
h|hich this new science has been 

tis only among more primitive 
}? outskirts of Europe that the 
bjof low-grade warfare will be 
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HE DANGER OF EUROPE 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Is it possible that the peoples of Europe 
will allow another international conflict 
on the great scale in which, without using 
any exaggeration of language, it is certain 
that the last flower of this civilization, all 
the priceless heritage of centuries, will be 
cut down and destroyed? Unless they are 
stricken with incurable madness they will 
prevent it. Butit is possible that this mad- 
ness is overtaking them. There are many 
signs that this raving lunacy is at work in 
their brains. It can be cured only by a 
great shock of fear revealing the appalling 
danger in Europe, or by a moral leadership 
bringing them back to sanity. It is for 
that reason that the truth of what will 
happen if war comes should be shouted on 
the housetops and not kept as a dark secret 
in chemical laboratories and the cold brains 
of military chiefs. If the people know that 
this war will be waged against their women 
and children, will penetrate to the cellars 
where they will be cowering for shelter, will 
depopulate great cities and kill the very 
wheat in the fields, surely, surely, their 
minds will revolt against such a frightful 
fate designed by the powers of evil for the 
overthrow of European civilization. 


Preparations in France 


I believe there will be this revolt before 
the next war comes. I believe that the 
masses of humble folk in the great nations 
will refuse their consent to such a devilish 
way of suicide. I believe that all men and 
women with any ideals higher than the 
brute, with any love of humanity, with any 
belief in God, will rise in their millions to 
defy this foul and monstrous specter which 
is hovering above the sick bed of Europe, 
waiting for death. My mind refuses to 
accept the inevitability of a mad, raging, 
destroying world. And yet I see clearly 
that unless there is a turn of the tide in the 
passions and politics of European peoples, 
quickly, the madness of one gréat power, 
some unprovoked attack or some rising of 
the little nations may lead to that general 
loss of reason. 

“Those whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad.” 

At the present time there is only one 
power in Europe perfectly equipped for 
another high-class war, with full command 
over the newest weapons of science. That 
is France. Her military chiefs have taken 
no chances on the permanence of peace, and 
for the past four years have developed their 
strength in aéroplanes, submarines, and 
long-range guns with ceaseless energy and 
determination. According toreport, France 
has twenty-four hundred aéroplanes of fight- 
ing quality. Great Britain has hardly a 
tenth of that number available for home 
defense. The French are immensely strong 
in artillery and have recently increased the 
number and range of their coast batteries. 
They have been busy in the building of sub- 
marines, which in a night or two could make 
a mine field of the English Channel. On 
land they are supreme in Europe and be- 
yond all present challenge. 

England deliberately demobilized her na- 
tional army after the war, scrapped an 
immense amount of arms and armaments, 
reduced her naval power to the bare mini- 
mum of the Washington agreement, and her 
regular army to a size hardly sufficient to 
police her imperial possessions and the 
Mother Country. 

Germany was disarmed far more thor- 
oughly than people imagine who read the 
newspaper reports of concealed arms and 
secret arming. I happen to know the 
officers appointed by the Interallied Com- 
mission to superintend the destruction of 
guns and the plant for making guns in the 
great arsenals of Krupp and other firms. 
I have seen their reports, the photographs 
of their work, and some of the destruction 
in progress. They have done their job 
thoroughly and ruthlessly. Not only did 
they superintend the breaking-up of im- 
mense parks of artillery, but they stood by 
while German mechanics, under their or- 
ders, smashed the vast plant, with all its 
wonderful and delicate machinery, which 
enabled the German Army to produce and 
repair the greatest mass of artillery ever 
created for human slaughter. The photo- 
graphs of the wholesale wreckage are the 
most astounding pictures I have ever seen, 
and-they satisfy any reasonable mind that 
at the present time the German people are 
incapable of reproducing that output of 
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You can see by the dotted line 
that the new Williams’ Cap can’t 
getlost. This cap is hinged to the 
tube. It screws off and on easier, 
and the tube hangs up! 


Ordinary 
loose caps _- 
will get |“ 
lost! 


Don’t 


give a cap 


“too much rope” 


Vor hustling to get down to breakfast 

* + when—zip! away bounces that loose 
shaving cream cap! Where did it go? Under 
the bath tub, down the wash basin—any one 
of a dozen hiding places. 


End the nuisance! Once and for all. The 
Williams’ Cap is hinged on. It can’t get lost. 


From your first shave with Williams’ you 
know you have got not only a better cap—but 
a better shaving cream, too:— 
| — Williams lather is heavier, noticeably so. It holds the 


moisture in so that your beard absorbs it. And the 
lather doesn’t “flake dry.” 


Y —Williams’ lather lubricates your skin. It not only 
softens the stiffest hairs but makes your razor glide more 
easily. A microscope would show a thin, protecting film on 
your skin while you shave. 


—Williams’ lather keeps your skin glove-smooth and 

in prime condition. A soothing ingredient in Williams’ 
actually contributes to the health of the skin. Many women 
use Williams’ as a facial soap just for this reason. 


The world’s most famous shaving soap 
specialists make Williams’. It is a pure, natural 
white cream without coloring matter of any 
kind. You will vote Williams’ the perfect cream 
in the perfect container. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd. (Canada), 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


Have you tried Williams’ Aqua Velva? The new scientific formula for after-shaving use? Sample free. Write Dept. 11-B 
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Copper 

Screen Cloth 
(enlarged 4 di- 
ameters) made 

by The New Jersey 
Wire Cloth Company 
which has been sub- 
jected to the action 
of salt air for more 
than, twelve years. 
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ENDER, fluffy marshmallow, with 
golden toasted peanuts. For flavor,rich, 


creamy maple, with a covering of delicious 
chocolate, Bunte blended. The supreme 
candy treat. Satisfies the candy urge of young 
and old—their favorite for years and years! 
Get yours today. They’re everywhere. 


BUNTE BROTHERS -CHICAGO 


The Economy of 
Using Screen Cloth 


Made of 
Unalloyed Copper 


Even though its first cost is slightly 
higher than that of steel cloth, metal 


coated or painted, Jersey is the most eco- 
nomical insect screen cloth that you can buy. 


This screen cloth is made of copper 99.8% pure, 
the most durable metal in common use. 
a special Roebling process the wires have stiffness 
and strength comparable to that of steel. 
Jersey—durable by the nature of its composition 
—makes a cloth that will lie flat and smooth without 
stretching or bulging. 


Due to 


Hence, 


Use Jersey for your window, door and porch 
screens and you will eliminate replacement ex- 
pense for years to come—to say nothing of 
enjoying the comfort of complete protection 
against insects. 


When you buy screen cloth or screens, ask for 
Jersey—and be sure that you get it. If your hard- 
ware merchant or custom-made screen maker does 
not carry it, write us and we will send you samples, 


Co} 


Trenton 


er Screen Clot! 


Mede Of Copper 99.8% Pure 


prices, an interesting booklet and tell you how it 
can be obtained. 


THE NEw JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


636 South Broad Street 
New Jersey 
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guns, until with infinite labor they have 
rebuilt their plant. 

I was an eyewitness of the abandonment 
and delivery of the German war machine 
after the downfall of the German Army 
in 1918, and according to the terms of the 
Armistice. For a hundred miles the roads 
were strewn with broken guns, gun car- 
riages and aéroplanes. At every stage on 
the journey to the Rhine there were enor- 
mous dumps of howitzers, machine guns, 
trench mortars, and every kind of weapon, 
which were systematically destroyed. Be- 
yond all doubt or argument the German 
nation was disarmed at least to the degree 
of being rendered incapable of resisting any 
advance of the Allied armies, and now of 
France alone. 

It is, of course, true that they kept some 
weapons, according to the terms of the 
Armistice, which allowed them a limited 
number for police purposes; and concealed 
others for use in internal strife. It is also 
probable that they have been producing 
secretly certain quantities of machine guns, 
and perhaps even light artillery, in small 
arsenals that have evaded Allied inspec- 
tion. But in my judgment it is ridiculous to 
believe, as France pretends to do, that 
there is at the present time any artillery in 
Germany sufficient for aggressive warfare 
outside the German frontiers. A year ago 
I asked a German expert how long it would 
take his people to re-create their war ma- 
chine, if left at liberty to do so. He an- 
swered without hesitation, ‘““Two years.”’ 
But they have not begun to do so, as their 
greatest arsenals are in the hands of the 
French and British. They are armed only 


enough for civil war, which will be bloody , 


enough without massed artillery. 

Russia is in the same condition. The Red 
Army is strong in man power—sturdy, dis- 
ciplined men—and well equipped with rifles 
and machine guns. But it is hopelessly 


all things except what a petit jury will do.” 
And as Sol Friedman, a less distinguished 
legal light, but equally qualified to express 
an opinion, once put it, ““There are two 
things you never can tell—whether it will 
be a boy or a girl, and what a jury is going 
to do.” 

Nevertheless, lawyers take up days and 
sometimes weeks in endeavoring to select 
an unbiased jury. Talesmen who have no 
interest in the case are questioned, hec- 
tored and badgered by the lawyers in an 
effort to ascertain whether or not they are 
biased. Often the unoffending business 
man, called to perform a patriotic duty as a 
juror, wonders whether or not the lawyers 
have mistaken him for the criminal. 

After a jury. has brought in a verdict of 
guilty the law is no longer quite so solici- 
tous about the defendant’s welfare—unless 
he happens to have money. In the case of 
a poor defendant the verdict of a jury is 
usually final. The trial may have been re- 
plete with the objections, exceptions and 
errors that are the pride and glory of our 
jurisprudence, but they are not for him, 
Appeals are expensive. 

But in the case of a wealthy defendant a 
conviction by a jury is usually the prelude 


| toa legal battle that may last several years. 


In the first place, the record on appeal must 
be printed. This means that the court sten- 


| ographer must write out every word that 


was uttered during the course of the trial— 
often several thousand pages. For these 


| minutes the defendant must pay. Then the 


exhibits are copied and sometimes photo- 
graphed—also at the defendant’s expense. 
When these preliminaries are concluded, the 
record must be printed in books—thirty 
copies, the type and paper of which are 
prescribed by law. The defendant also 
foots the printing bill. A thousand dollars 


| isnotan unusual sum to pay for the minutes 


and printing in a criminal case. 


Usually, in New York, the defendant ap- . 
| plies to the Supreme Court to be released 


on bail pending an appeal—for a certificate 
of reasonable doubt, as it is called. In the 
Federal courts bail pending an appeal is 
always granted, and we have the delightful 
spectacle of a man who has been found 
guilty by a jury of a heinous crime, walking 


: out of court a free man almost immediately 


after his conviction. It must foster great 
respect for our laws for a lay juror, who 
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weak in artillery for any cam: 
the Poles, who have French 
stiffen their defense. 

It will be seen, therefore, tha; 
immediate prospect of a war ¢ 
and of the type of 1914 to 191; 
hostile nations slashed at one g 
groups of guns that were crow 
the lines for hundreds of miles a 
one another to death with a cea, 
cane of high explosives. If wa 
tween the great powers it will n 
with those weapons, and unarme 
will take to the sky rather than 
and to gas instead of guns, — 

That appalling ‘‘if”’ stares jy 
of Europe with its urgent que 
will come if people do not is 
voices of men like General Smy 
them. It will come if Germany 
only chance of life is by that « 
risk of death. It will come if F 
utterly on force and not at all or 
port for just and moral clain 
come if all those vanquished 
Europe lust for revenge and a 
rectification of fantastie front 
divide them from their own fo 
come if there is no leadership 
wise enough to see the danger 
enough to rally the conscience ¢ 
against its terrors. But it nee¢ 
It is not the will of God, nor thei 
inescapable doom of Fate, ] 
common sense, a little justice, 
Christian charity, a business set 
appeal to sanity, it can be pre 
the civilization of Europe may} 
men and women of good will. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh 
articles by Sir Philip Gibbs. The view, 
Gibbs should not be confused with th 
the editors, which appear from week tc 
editorial page, but we believe that th 
the ideas of an important group of Er 


cannot be expected to appreciati 
tiful subtleties of our jurisprude 
to lawyers, to meet in the street 
has just found guilty. 
In New York, before the min 
obtained, the record printed and 
brought on for argument, about 
to a year elapses. Sometimes it t! 
two years for an appeal to be he 
conviction should then be affirn 
fendant may, in certain cases, ‘ 
higher court—the Court of Appe 
conviction is then reversed—thi 
trial lawyer happened to say “I 
the right moment—the case is st 
the lower court, and the whol 
starts over again. :) 
Even if a criminal ultim ve 
penalty for his crime, the lapse of| 
to weaken the force of his exam] 
offenders—one of the theories | 
penal system. Outraged public 
not appeased, and other offend 
warned by a punishment inflic) 
three years after the commission 
The facts of the crime have beer 
and public indignation has long 
No one wants to revert tot 
of the criminal law in England 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen! 
one wishes to bring back the Sta 
or the Bloody Assizes. But itis 
bring our criminal law, and es 
criminal procedure, up to date, @ 
conform to the spirit of our tin 
are many archaic laws and cust 
istence today which, as Mr, Jus 
Wendell Holmes has pointed out 
lived the reasons to which the 
existence. Law reform has al) 
laggard. As Professor MeDoug 
The Group Mind, “In any P 
highly organized nation law al 
are always one or two more 
behind public opinion. n 
gressive body of law formally em 
public’ opinion of the past ¢ 
rather than of the generations I 
time.” 
Let us bring our criminal pr 
to date. We are being taxed bill 
lars annually because of the im! 
our methods of handling crime. — 
end the reproach of having mor 
capita than any other civilized 
earth. : 


nilern literature, her geography, 
y|tatistics and historical science, 
al grandsons of muzhiks have 
4 roles in all departments of 
id artistic life. They have 
i¢-as the names Pobiedonostsef 
sroved—even in Official politics. 
{.cow, as far as business was 
vas a muzhik’s city. Of its 
and trade three-fourths were 
tir ex-peasant hands. Straight 
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alike the tribute was paid. It was paid in 
face of the fact that the peasantry was 
chronically underfed. This was a sore point 
in Czarism’s trade policy, the cause in par- 
ticular of antagonism to the late Count 
Witte, who, attracting foreign capital, had 
necessarily to export the interest in shape 
of wheat. It is a still sorer point today, 
when the Soviet Republic is as a whole im- 
poverished, and when some provinces even 
in good years produce no surplus of grain 
over the minimum necessary. 

But it was and is inevitable. Before the 
war, heavy export resulted from Czarism’s 
persistence in creating heavy armaments 
and in founding new naval stations like 
Port Arthur and Libau. Today heavy ex- 
porting is the consequence of Bolshevism’s 
credit-killing repudiation policy, which in- 


volves immediate payment for all that | 


Russia imports. Only Ivan the Fool can 
make possible the realization of this pain- 
ful but, on the whole, indispensable and 
fructifying policy. Russian industry never 
exported, and never will export within 
visible time. In 1913 finishing industry 
provided only 3.9 per cent of all exports, 
only 5 per cent was provided by the raw- 
material producing industries, while 89.8 


per cent was provided by farmers and | 


foresters. When agricultural exports were 
valued at $598,000,000, and forestry ex- 
ports at $75,500,000, the exports supplied 
by manufacturers were worth only $30,- 
000,000. 


The Muzhik as Exporter 


This condition is normal. But owing to 


the famine of 1921, to the collapse of inter- | 


nal transport, and to the relative prosperity 
of the oil export industry, the proportion of 
exports supplied by the land today is smaller 
than before the war. In 1922 agriculture 
and forestry together supplied 63.6 per cent 
of exports. The restoration of Russia as a 


great grain exporter began only with 1923, | 


Do You Want $200 aWeek? 


then with 4,000,000 tons of breadstuffs. In 
July, 1923, for the first time since 1913, 
more was exported than imported. In 
1924 if things go well there will be an export 
surplus of $100,000,000. The realization of 


this estimate depends upon the muzhik. If | 
the muzhik fails, the whole part of the | 


NEP which is based upon the increase of 
exports will fail too. 

The summons to the muzhik to become 
Russia’s chief exporter is natural. Only 


the muzhik can become chief exporter be- | 


cause he only is a great producer. Owing 
to the collapse of nationalized industry, 
which is harder to restore than agriculture, 
his importance has increased. Before the 
revolution fifty European Russian prov- 
inces produced commodities worth $5,- 
952,000,000, and of this value $3,540,000,000 
was yielded by the land. In 1922 produc- 


tion of all kinds fell to $2,527,500,000, and | 


of this $2,185,000,000 came from the land. 
Though the muzhik’s absolute production 
of wealth has declined, his production 
relatively to industry, including mining and 
oil, has enormously increased. The magni- 
tude of this peasant achievement can be 
fully understood only if it is remembered 
that the best farms—those conducted by 
the nobles on intensive, scientific lines— 
have entirely disappeared. As a whole, 
agricultural production fell only 24 per 


cent, while industrial production fell 86 per | 


cent. Even the best-preserved—and owing 
to its local concentration, easiest worked— 
industry, oil, fell by 49 per cent. 
agriculture, classified separately as food 
producer and raw-materials producer, has 


flourished compared with the fate of the ihe cseat fovea $40 4 day? 


great industrial branches, can be shown by 
a table giving the percentage of output in 
1922 to output in 1913: 


PER CENT 
Metals. 3!) Cees ae). cane 2.4 
@hémitals:;gcqatt Gar en. ee SURES 5.4 
Sugarsie pert heres t ri ..ey Ps 5 
‘Raxtilesemwtaraewsnt. toe > nee eals Tats 16.2 
Matchést .. a3 Se eo rake AL, Lait 17.6 
Roodiproductsisaait ict, 8 ies, aon) teeta 72.0 
Agricultural raw materials. ......... 80.8 


During five years of Bolshevism agri- 
culture kept Russia alive. It kept the 
cities in existence, if hungry, and it got 
nothing in exchange. Those manufactured 
goods which the muzhik most wanted were 
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IGHT now, to-day, I offer you an oppor- 

tunity to be your own boss—to work 
just as many hours a day as you please— 
to start when you want to and quit when 
you want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell you about W.S. Cooper, 
of Ohio. He accepted my offer. I gave him 
the same chance I am now offering you. At 
this new work he finds it easy 
to earn over $500 a month. 


You can do every bit as well as 
he did. If that isn’t enough, 
then let me tell you about E. A. 
Sweet, of Michigan. He was an 
electrical engineer and didn’t 
know anything about selling. 
In his first month’s spare time 
he earned $243. Inside of six 
months he was making between 
$600 and $1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His reg- 
ular job paid him $2 a day, but 
this wonderful new work has en- 
abled him to make $9,000a year. 
J. R. Head, of Kansas, livesina 
small town of 631 people. He has made as high 
as $69.50 for one day’s work. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made 
these men so successful. Do you want it? Do 


A Clean, High-grade 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in the leading maga- 


| zines. A good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for 


summer or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, made 
of fine materials for men, women and children, 
and sells for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All 
our orders come through our own representa- 
tives. Within the next few months we will pay 
representatives more than three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for sending us orders. 


And now Iam offering you the chance to become 
our representative in your territory and get your 
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FLORSHEIM’s many lasts give each man 
the satisfaction of being fitted according 
to his personal taste. Comfort has its 
full meaning in THe FrorsHem SHor. 


The Chester—Style M-135 — 
Most Styles $10 


Booklet “‘Styles of the Times’’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


3) Sa RP. 


W. S. COOPER 


share of that three hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is take orders. We do the rest. We 
deliver. We collect and you get your money the 
same day you take the order. 

Youcansee how simple itis. Wefurnish you with 
acomplete outfit and tell you how to get the busi- 
ness in your territory. We help you to get started. 
If you send us only six average orders a day, which 
you can easily get, you will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth $1,000 a Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, for this is 
the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit 
of $40 in his first day’s work— 
the same proposition that gave 
R. W. Krieger $20 net profit in 
a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer 
$625 cash for one month’s spare 
time. 


If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad, I will show you the 
easiest, quickest, simplest plan for 
making money that you ever heard 
of. If you are interested in a 
chance to earn $200 a week and 
can devote all your time or only 
an hour or so a day to my proposi- 
tion, write your name down below, 
cut out the coupon and mail it to 
me at once. You take no risk, 
and this may be the one outstanding 
opportunity of your life to earn more money than 
you ever thought possible. 


. Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You don't 
agree to anything and you will have a chance to 
go right out and make big money. Do it. Don’t 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. Comer, The Comer Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B-69, Dayton, Ohio 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. B-69, Dayton, Ohio 


Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 
representative. _ Send me complete details of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 

Name. >. — = — 
Address ie 


(Print or write plainly) 
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telephone workers. 


Priceless Service 


Despite fire or storm or flood, a telephone operator sticks 
to her switchboard. A lineman risks life and limb that his 
wires may continue to vibrate with messages of business or 
social life. Other telephone employees forego comfort and 
even sacrifice health that the job may not be slighted. 


True, the opportunity for these extremes of service has 
come to comparatively few; but they indicate the devo- 
tion to duty that prevails among the quarter-million 


The mass of people called the public has come to take 
this type of service for granted and use the telephone in 
its daily business and in emergencies, seldom realizing 
what it receives in human devotion to duty, and what 
vast resources are drawn upon to restore service. 


It is right that the public should receive this type of tele- 
phone service, that it should expect the employment of 
every practical improvement in the art, and should insist 
upon progress that keeps ahead of demand. Telephone 
users realize that dollars can never measure the value of 
many of their telephone calls. The public wants the service 
and, if it stops to think, cheerfully pays the moderate cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


$100.00 Extra for You 


If you want it, cut out this ad, 
write your name and address in 
the margin and mail. We will tell 
you how the money may easily 
be yours by collecting local re- 
newals and new subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
699 Independence Square 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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nearly all metal goods, and the production of 
metal goods was less than one-fortieth of 
that before the war, when also large quanti- 
ties of metal and metal articles were im- 
ported. The countryside had no machines 
or tools, no new blood stock, no artificial 
fertilizers, no building materials. In such 
conditions only the fearful compulsion of 
hunger could have whetted muzhik brains 
to the sharpness necessary for survival. 
And brains were whetted. Deprived of all 
the auxiliaries necessary for his occupation 
and for his daily life, the peasant on the 
spot devised these auxiliaries—or tolerable 
substitutes. 

He became his own manufacturer, his 
own salesman, ultimately his own industrial 
organizer. In the end he became even a 
sort of industrial capitalist and a supplier 
to the devastated cities of manufactured 
articles which they had ceased to produce 
for themselves. 

This is the most surprising phase of the 
economic counter-revolution accompany- 
ing the collapse of Bolshevism. The rapid 
rise in a few years of the purely peas- 
ant manufacturing industry, on lines of 
free initiative, self-help, and nonregulation 
from outside, would hardly be credited were 
it not that it repeated the process by which 
the locally self-sufficient pastoral and agri- 
cultural Europe of the early Middle Ages 
was ‘transformed into the manufacturing 
and trading Europe of today. 

In Middle-Ages Europe this was a slow 
process. Inruined Russia necessity proved 
to be a quick-handed mother of invention. 
As manufacturer and industrial organizer 
the muzhik was, of course, nothing new. 
Not only Moscow but all other manufac- 
turing centers before the war were run—so 
far as they were not run by foreigners— 
by men of peasant origin, character and 
traditions. That was the muzhikization of 
the towns. The new reciprocal process was 
the industrialization of the villages. For 
this transformation only one germ existed. 
This was the fact that the Russian industrial 
workman was not wholly a city man. He 
was a peasant, still owning a farm where 
his family lived; and to this farm, having 
worked in a mill as grass widower in the 
winter, he returned for summer work. 
Hundreds of thousands of Russians could 
handle a textile machine and a reaping 
machine equally well, or ill. The level of 
skill in this hybrid class was low; of mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing and of industrial 
organization the peasant mill hand had no 
notion. As arule it was muzhiks without 
city experience who created the network of 
peasant manufacturing industries which 
are the novelty of Russia today, and which 
may prove her salvation. 


In the Age of Serfdom 


Economically Bolshevism brought first 
the Dark Ages and then the Middle Ages 
to Russia. In Russia, after 1917, the lack 
of communications determined trade, as it 
determined it in the old Europe, which had 
no good land| communications and could 
trade efficiently only by sea. Then every 
district was almost self-sufficing. Food for 
city consumption was produced within 
range of the city itself; each small agri- 
cultural area, so far as it did not do its own 
manufacturing in the home, was supplied 
from the nearest city. 

Only improved communications could 
make possible the interchange of goods be- 
tween remote areas; and the coming of 
these communications, accompanied by 
specialization, created the big manufactur- 
ing towns and the purely agricultural coun- 
try which we see today. 

Russia, having gone through the last part 


of this process in the nineteenth century, 


went again through almost the whole of it 
in the last few years. In the age of serf- 
dom—down to 1861—the Russian village 
was a self-contained economic unit. Village 
artisans made plows, tools, cloth, footwear, 
furniture. The villages even provided their 
own art; big nobles maintained opera 
troupes and corps de ballet recruited—that 
is, conscripted—from among their serfs. 
When railroads appeared, bringing cheap 
finished articles from the cities, peasant 
industry decayed. In the last prewar years 
it produced only artistic trifles, the em- 
broidered tea cloths and lacquered stamp 
boxes sold to tourists. In general, prewar 
Russia had the specialized economic sys- 
tem of Western Europe and America. 
Bolshevism killed this system. It de- 
stroyed communications, it suppressed 
banks and bourses, without which trade 
was impossible, and by its headlong plunge 
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The muzhik’s industrial triumphs are not 
achieved without pains. Individuals and 
interests associated with the state trusts 
are his foes. The trusting movement, an 
essential feature of the NEP, has developed 
rapidly. At the close of 1922 there were 
430 trusts, embracing 4144 concerns in 
twelve different branches in existence; at 
present the estimated number of concerns is 
5500. The trusts have been a success in 
that bureaucratic management has been 
replaced by business management. But, 
being petted by the state and supplied with 
unlimited working capital by the state 
banks, the trusts operate with less vigor 
than is shown by the industrial muzhiks. 
The trusts fear peasant competition. When 
the chief textiles trust, having more goods 
than, in view of its high prices, it could 
dispose of, started a selling campaign in the 
northeastern provinces, the redoubtable 
Muchanoff founded a peasants’ counter- 
campaign, and fought so fiercely that he 
compelled the trust to withdraw. The 
trust’s losses in six months were equal to 80 
per cent of the value of its production. 
When it admitted defeat an association of 
peasant industrialists and codperators 
offered to take over half of its mills; guar- 
anteed that by cheaper management the 
80 per cent loss would be turned into a 
profit within a year; and undertook to pay 
the Soviet Government the 20 per cent of 
profits which is the usual condition of trust 
contracts but which, there being no profits, 
no trust has paid so far. 


Peasants Reaching Higher Levels 


Through industry the muzhik is gaining 
in civilization. His creation of wealth 
means creation of new cultural needs; recip- 
rocally, cultural institutions have made 
for the increase of wealth. The old-time 
muzhik manufacturers in the great cities 
liberally endowed technical and educa- 
tional institutions. The famous Tretiakoff 
Picture Gallery, the Historical Museum 
and other Moscow collections were founded 
by Russian Rockefellers from the land. 
Leading Bolsheviki try to make out that 
the peasant has gained spiritually from the 
revolution less than other classes. “In his 
love of*music,”’ said the cynical Education 
Commissary Lunatcharsky, “the muzhik 
steals pianos, takes out the strings, and 
uses the frames as wardrobes.’”’ But in ma- 
terial comfort the peasant has certainly 
advanced. 

One change is that owing to his freedom 
to hew trees on former nobles’ lands, the 
immemorial one-roomed izba hut is making 
way for a four-roomed cabin. 

In connection with his widening, ever 
more complicated, economical life the mu- 
zhik needs better technical and agricultural 
education. Here again, being helped from 
nowhere, he helps himself. Most progress 
has been made on the Middle and Lower 
Volga, the districts devastated by famine 
in 1921. Under leadership of a priest who 
once led revolts against Lenine and Trotzky, 
an organization for providing technical 
education was started. Offers of comfort- 
able cabins, free food and free clothing 


drew expert teachers from the cities and | 


practical farmers from the big Baltic Prov- 
ince estates which the Esthonian and Lat- 
vian Governments have carved up among 
their peasants. In a country where in five 
years and despite heavy outlay the Soviet 
Education Commissariat achieved nothing, 
thirty centrally situated schools of agricul- 
ture and industry were established by the 
peasants themselves. 


The rural economical revival has sur- | 
mounted its first difficulties, and it cannot | 


It is still looked on with 
The 


be suppressed. 
suspicion in some Moscow quarters. 


case-hardened, unenlightened Soviet bu- | 


reaucrat, the willing inheritor of Czarism’s 


worst traditions, resents all forms of pri- | 
vate social initiative, especially forms in- | 
volving the association of large numbers of | 
free-minded individuals. Such initiative, as 

under Nicholas II, ig regarded as a threat | 


to the powers that be. Lenine, though in 
general a progressive—or at least an as- 
tute and teachable—Bolshevik, is also un- 
friendly. Since youth he has kept his 
special enmity for the rich muzhik—the 
“kulak,” or “fist”—who in innumerable 
Leninite pamphlets appears as a greater 
foe of the proletariat than even the city 
capitalist. But Lenine is a temporizer, and 
the case-hardened Soviet bureaucrat is be- 
ginning to yield to the logic of facts. The 


peasants have the open support of the Mos- | 


cow Finance Commissariat, of the Bank of 
State, and of all official institutions into 
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THE WELCH-WILMARTH 
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Here’s the story of a store—in a met- 
ropolitan city. Business was fairly 
satisfactory. Like any progressive 
organization this store wanted more. 
We were asked to help. 

4| A study showed these faults: Store 
| = too crowded—people hurried along 
—their attention more occupied 1n 
pushing than in purchasing. 


—Then, a few simple changes in 
arrangement — more aisle space — 
new fixtures. —And, like magic, 


Clothing Wardrobes; 
Interchangeable Sectional 
Units; 

Hat Cases; 


JO 


Same space—more room—84% more sales 


an increase of 84% in sales. 


The name of this store will be fur- 
nished upon request. Meanwhile, 
insert your Own name, or that of 
your store, in the coupon. We may 
help you increase your sales without 
increasing your sales expense. Our 
services in correct store planning are 
gladly furnished, and without obliga- 
tion. Nothing concerns you more 
than doing more business in the same 
space, with the same sales force or 
less. Mail the coupon today. 


THE WELCH-WILMARTH COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED 


Designers and Manufacturers of the Finest Store Equipment in the World 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

[] Please send copy of your book ‘* Method in Merchandising,” 

describing Welch-Wilmarth equipment. 

Please have your representative call. 

Please give full particulars about: 


Show Cases; 


Ready-to-wear Dept.; 


Use margin to give firm name, executive position and address. 


1) Drug Stores (A-1-a) 


F your Ford is winter- 

worn—starts hard, 

or labors on hub- 
deep roads, go to your 
dealer’s today and get 
the biggest improve- 
ment that two dollars 
can buy for your car— 
a Milwaukee Timer. 


With this famous timer 
flashing hotter, bigger 
sparks to each cylinder, 
your Ford will start 
easier and pull better 
than a brand-new car. 


But be sure you get the 
genuine—cheaper tim- 
ers can't give you the 
unfailing, month-after- 
month service that 
a million users have 
learned to expect from 
the Milwaukee Timer. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
(Also manufacturers of the 
Milwaukee GRIP RACK, 


the disappearing luggage 
holder for all cars). 
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which men of bourgeois tendencies have 
penetrated. These institutions act so be- 
cause they know that without increased 
production of food, making plentiful ex- 
port possible, and without increased pro- 
duction of manufactured goods, checking 
imports, the active foreign payment bal- 
ance which is the condition precedent 
of a return to sound currency, cannot be 
dreamed of. 

The partial return to sound currency is 
the one undoubted achievement of the 
NEP. The NEP has actually succeeded’ 
in creating a small amount of stable cur- 
rency. Since December, 1922, the Bank of 
State has been issuing notes for fcher- 
vontsi—an old name for ducats—of ten gold 
rubles each. The issue is secured with 25 
per cent of gold or high-currency foreign 
bills, and with 75 per cent of native gold 
commercial bills. 

The tchervonetz has maintained stability; 
it has even in the last few months im- 
proved its relaticn to the dollar; and it is 
aecepted in Scandinavia as being as good 
as gold. But the circulation is small; and 
the unstable, almost worthless paper ruble 
is still Soviet Russia’s chief medium of ex- 
change. 

To increase the tchervonetz circulation is 
the chief aim of Soviet finance. That can 
be done only by increasing the total of the 


-legalreserve. The Moscow Bank of State has 


managed toraise its gold reserve from a mere 
184,591 tchervontsi in December, 1922, to 
about 8,000,000 tchervontst today; and has 
been able, without weakening the security, 
to increase the note circulation from 200,000 
to 23,746,000 tchervontsi. This is a consid- 
erable achievement; Germany with much 
greater resources did not even attempt to 
restore a stable currency until November, 
1923. But the fchervonetz existing in such 
small quantity that it does not satisfy one- 
twentieth of the needs of trade is hardly a 
currency, but rather an experiment. If Rus- 
sia is to have a universal sound currency, 
if the paper ruble is finally to disappear, an 
active foreign-trade balance must be at- 
tained. That can be done only by virtue of 
peasant production, creating an export sur- 
plus. If in 1924 the estimated $100,000,000 
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surplus of exports over imports is realized, 
the Bank of State will more than double 
its gold reserve, and the spread of the ftcher- 
vonetz all over Russia will at last be brought 
into sight. 

The credit for this will be the muzhik’s. 
Thereby a complete economic counter- 
revolution ‘will be brought about. Some- 
thing like a political counter-revolution is 
bound to follow. Politics always goes on the 
heels of business. That was so in Russia 


‘before the war, when the small political 


party known as the Moscow Industrial 
Group—many of whose members were 
peasants by origin—played a réle in domes- 
tic controversies far greater than seemed 
determined by its numerical strength. The 
peasants’ Russia, which some day, by 
virtue of wealth, energy and creative intel- 
ligence, will replace the amorphous, cos- 
mopolitan Russia of the Bolshevik, will in 
due time have politics of its own. This 
politics, though certainly differing widely 
from Bolshevist polities, will probably be no 
more palatable to the outside world. Peas- 
ant Russia will be nationalistic and ultra- 
patriotic; in religion it will be zealous and 
perhaps even obscurantist and intolerant. 
In business it will be incomparably pleas- 
anter to deal with than Bolshevist Russia; in 
politics probably even less pleasant. Mili- 
taristic aggression, with a Pan-Slav banner 
and watchwords, will as likely as not be the 
leading feature. 

As such a Russia, having flourishing in- 
dustry and trade as bases of its material 
strength, will be powerful, the world will 
have to keep a sharp lookout. 

The old Greater-Russia aspirations, 
backed by the new economic force, would 
revive many difficult questions which are 
now dormant. The real test of ability to 
survive for the fully detached states, Po- 
land and the Baltic Provinces, and for the 
semidetached Ukraine, Azerbaijan and the 
Central Asian khanates, will then be sup- 
plied. Muzhik Russia in these matters will 
probably tread in the footsteps of Czarist 
Russia, and perhaps by a combination of 
business efficiency with chauvinistic poli- 
tics provide some lively moments for the 
outside world. 
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cheery brightness 
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five changes of light 
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“Ho there, you young scamp! No more smudgy finger- 
marks! I’m just getting this woodwork nice and clean.” 


Bon Ami is wonderful for restoring the original beauty 
of white woodwork—and painted furniture too. It absorbs 
every speck of grimy dirt—uncovers the original paint and 
leaves it looking new again. Bon Ami is so soft and fine 
that it never scratches or injures the paint in any way. 
It’s kind to the housewife’s hands, too, for it never reddens 
or roughens them. 


’ Made in both cake and powder and with dozens of 
uses about the house, Bon Ami is truly a ‘“‘good friend”’ 
of the housewife. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 


Bathtubs Windows 
Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 


White Woodwork Tiling 
Aluminum Ware White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 
Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 
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You ie to be! Le 


You and your family are the ones that eat them. 


Certainly there’s no use experimenting with unknown 
brands—especially when you know how particular we are 
about the quality of Det MonrE. 


« The secret of buying canned fruits is just this: Know the 
brand you want—then see that you get it. 


Say Det Monte! And you call for choicest fruits from 
the world’s finest orchards—the pick of the crop—gathered 
at the very moment of perfection—and brought to your table 
ready to serve with all their natural delicacy and flavor. 


You always know in. advance exactly what DEL MONTE 
quality is—the same uniform goodness in every variety —the 
same assurance of satisfaction, no matter where or when you 
buy. 

Isn’t it worth while being particular? 
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-hundred different vari 
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fruits, vegetables and fo 
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fruits! DEL MONTE Peaches 
fine. flavor gained only in |) 
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of perfection. Two varietie 
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the Yellow Freestone, 
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—butthey are especially pre} 
use, ready to serve where yo 
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Coast plums—Green Gage} 
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—but all are delicious. De} 
sweet, purple plum, is par 
able for breakfast or dessert 
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Asricans themselves 
sp ttotheirownshores 
th of the European 
wich they consume, 

ulso bring three- 
o:he exports of the New World to the European 
tr. [he ships of the United States fill the docks of 
id iverpool, whilst the number of English and French 
t}ew York is comparatively small. I am of the 
hi the true cause of their superiority must be sought 
injhysical advantages, but that it is wholly attributable to moral and intellectual 
. ‘ne European sailor navigates with prudence; he sets sail only when the weather is 
#; an accident befalls him he puts into port; at night he furls a portion of his canvas; 
n |e whitening billows intimate the vicinity of land he checks his course and takes an 
io\of the sun. The American neglects these precautions and braves these dangers. He 
néor before the tempest is over; by night and by day he spreads his sails to the wind; 
She goes along such damage as his vessel may have suffered from the storm; and 
la he approaches the term of his voyage he darts onward to the shore as if he already 
a rt. The Americans are often shipwrecked, but no trader crosses the sea so rapidly. 
he perform the same distance in a shorter time, they can perform it at a cheaper rate. 
bter explain my meaning than by saying that the Americans show a sort of heroism 
mzner of trading. —De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 1835. 


E.ED at first a simple task. That was to put the American merchant marine 
he ride of its owner. You would think so yourself, seeing who the owner is. 
ie Government went into ships seven years ago over a gents’ furnishing store 
in‘on, District of Columbia, the people have spent $3,500,000,000 on something 
Rpimost nothing about. 
tit? Where is it? How is it? 
JO was to pull it all together in one big picture—ships, the dynamic thought 
in ships, the organization that sends them forth and brings them back; the 
mince and profit of the second largest trading fleet in the world—and sell it to 
ivho have paid for it; sell it to their imagination; sell them the idea and the 
t }odigious asset which they already own. 
ldt that seem easy to do? The difficulties, you suppose, are technical only— 
Oy in this case, literary. It requires generally more skill to dramatize a big 
aja small one. -This is a very big thing. It goes all over the world and into 
e’ oocket. It must be dramatized. The people need to be touched emotionally 
eir feelings need to be set in motion toward it. They have become skeptical. 
ause —— No matter why. One does not know beforehand why. They are 
ded. Itisso. If it were not so there would be no more point in what we are 
ou to do than in trying to sell them the idea of a Post Office Department. 
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The Nonexistent Mere 


By Garet Garrett 


So we take off—naively, 
as it will appear—and arrive 
directly at the official center. 
Our hat is on the desk of the 
chairman of the United States Shipping Board, and we 
say to him this: 

“First of all, there is something wrong with your 
propaganda. Let’s find out what that is.” 

“Why do you say there’s something wrong with it?” he asks. 

‘Because all this time you have been trying to sell the American merchant marine to 
the public and you haven’t done it. Now we are obliged to suppose either that people 
are deaf to their own interests or that you have not found the right way to present the 
case. As to which it is we have our own opinion. Otherwise we should not be here saying 
to you, ‘Give us the picture. We undertake to sell the merchandise.’”’ 

“Did you say the American merchant marine? Is that what you mean to sell?” 

pS Voer:2? 

“But there is no such thing,’’ he says. 

ee Oh ! ” 

A shock like that, to the solar plexus of a simple enthusiasm, must be absorbed slowly; 
and while it is absorbing the chairman adds, ‘‘If we want a merchant marine we shall 
have to begin now and build one.” 

“Then what is it? What have we got? Is there some other subject name for all these 
ships that are walking expensively about the sea with the American flag on them?” 

“You might call it a nucleus,’’ he says. 

““A nucleus! Is it a good nucleus as nucleuses go?” 

“Good to fair as a nucleus,”’ he says. 

“What is it worth?” 

The chairman opens a large book. 

““We’ve just made an appraisal of things,’”’ he says. “‘Our total assets are set down at 
$400,000,000. Of that sum, $230,000,000 will represent ships—ships alone.” 

“Some 1300 ships?”’ 

cary Gales 

“For $3,500,000,000 spent, that is all we have to show—1300 ships worth $230,000,0002” 

“Miscellaneous assets valued at $170,000,000,” he says. 

“But altogether, ships and miscellaneous assets, worth only a little more than 10 per 
cent of what we’ve spent toward a merchant marine?”’ 

“We didn’t spend $3,500,000,000 toward a merchant marine,” he says. 


A 
Yj 


Ih Marine 
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“What did we 
spend it for?”’ 

“For war,” he 
answers; ‘‘for 
anything hollow 
to float our car- 
goes to France. If 
a ship got over 
once and then 
sank, still she had 
been worth build- 
ing at any cost. 
Remember that. 
Remember also 
that to put ships 
in mass production 
you had first to 
build shipyards for 
the purpose. Still, 
you were not 
started. You had 
to build in a night 
and two days, 
from the mud up, 
shipbuilding towns 
for shipbuilding 
labor—towns all 
complete, even to 
light, heat and 
water plants, pub- 
lic halls, theaters, 
churches, parks, rapid-transit facilities. All this on a cost- 
plus basis, with no time for anything to grow. That was 
war, and what you got was a war fleet. Don’t forget that.”’ 

““No,”’ we say, “‘we won’t forget it. We have heard it 
before. But the war ended. Is that not so? And we went 
on with ships.’ Here in the fourth annual report of the 
United States Shipping Board, dated June 30, 1920, nearly 
two years after the Armistice, we read: ‘Purpose and pol- 
icy: The purpose of the board is to establish a permanent 
American merchant marine, ultimately resting on private 
enterprise and private capital. If it is the desire of the 
American people to maintain their present high standards 
of living, and to retain even approximately their present 
position in finance and trade, our annual surplus must be 
sold in foreign markets; and in order to do this it is neces- 
sary to have a merchant marine owned and controlled by 
American citizens.’ 


Two-Sevenths of a Board 


Nee wait. In the same report we see that the Ship- 
ping Board went on building ships after the Armistice. 
We don’t mean that it went on with ships already started. 
Wemean—we see it here in the report—it went on building 
original ships from the keel up. It built more ships after 
the Armistice than before. Look at the tables of construc- 
tion. When the end of the war came in November, 1918, 
the Shipping Board had laid altogether 518 steel-ship keels. 
After that, down to June, 1920, it laid 773 more steel-ship 
keels. That is to say, a year and a half after the Armistice 
the Government was still laying down keels under a policy 
of establishing a permanent American merchant marine. 


PHOTOS. COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C 


Ships Not in Use at Jones Point, on the Hudson 


And now, all those ships having been finished and delivered 
and paid for, there is no such thing as an American mer- 
chant marine? Is that right?” 

“That’s right,” says the chairman. ‘‘Next you will be 
asking me who is responsible. Let me see that report 
youlhave been reading from. [He takes it.] In the first 
place, this is very ancient history. In the second place, 
nobody is responsible. The one thing more nonexistent 
than an American merchant marine is responsibility. I 
just want you to see. Here it is.”’ 


THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
W. S. BENSON, Chairman 


JOHN A. DONALD, Commissioner 

(vacancy), Commissioner 
(vacancy), Commissioner 
(vacancy), Commissioner 
(vacancy), Commissioner 
(vacancy), Commissioner 
JOHN J. FLAHERTY, Secretary 


What does that mean? It means this: The United 
States Shipping Board that wrote that large declaration of 
purpose and policy, the United States Shipping Board that 
was laying down new ship keels at the rate of one and a 
half a day a year and a half after the Armistice, was a 
United States Shipping Board that did not exist—a myth- 
ical board, a constructive board; specifically two-sevenths 
of a board consisting of a chairman and one commissioner. 
Every act it performed was probably illegal, since the law 
requires a board of seven that shall function by a majority 
vote on all questions. 

Ships are for the moment obscured. There is something 
more wonderful than the way of a government ship on the 


Ships Lashed Together at 


Tottenville, Staten Island, New York 
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over is not so high; only a little over 60 per ; 
No business could stand it, and this is the bi 

in the world. What would you think of a priv} 
tion, like United States Steel, that changed | 
times in six and a half years and changed 60 pe 
directors annually? As a speculator, could yj 
anything more profitable than to sell its shar« 
But you cannot imagine it. 


What is a Useless Ship? 


“ALL right,” we say to the chairman. “Tj 

Don’trise, please. It would seem a bad omi. 
to finish this conversation without having to beg 
again with a new chairman. Let’s go back. 
sold all it could sell to private persons, the Gove 
has more than 1300 ships?” o". 

“Ves. ” 4 i 

oy According to your schedule, fewer than 400 
now in active service. That leaves, let us say ii 
tied up. What of the 900? How many of then 
in fact and how many are idle owing to the ae 
of the shipping industry?” 

““Congress has tried to pin us down that wy 
man answers. ‘We can’t say precisely. What 
ship? That all depends. Moreover, we ought 
if we could. We have these ships to sell. A lot 
never pay interest on what they cost. That 
Some of them ought to be junked.” 

““Let’s be reckless. Let’s suppose 500 of thet 
are worthless as ships. We sell them, junk ther! 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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seem to think of, Yelverton,” said Mr. Dakin 
gy, “is excuses to take time off. Who do you 
ose is going to do all the work of this office 
ye running around and amusing yourself? I tell 
it is, Yelverton, that sort of thing won’t do in 
ate business. You’re working for a living now 
* got to change your ideas or I’ll have to find 
-k. Whose funeral is it you want to go to?” 
sJe’s,”” said the oldish man at the only other 
. dark little office in an Amsterdam Avenue 
+/He spoke in a level voice and without looking 
» rent statement which he was preparing. 
yi't got a thing 
d Dakin, lift- 
a ow shoulders. 
tily up to you, 
nm You can go 
h funerals you 
]/ask is for you 
rgh your work. 
n you be fair, 
a I’m fair, am 
‘e me if I’m not. 
t here plotting 
nig and grouch- 
yirself; come 
t ith anything 
otosay! Yel- 
‘ore not fooling 
t. [ know what 
thking about; 
nicing that I’m 
n't you?” 
a ur,” said Yel- 
n 1e same tone. 
n| Yelverton,” 
aki, shrewdly 
i evidently 
» got up and 
akat the office, 
al closing his 
hids. He was 
lij, gray-haired, 
-siven, red- 
wh large eyes 
sr and brilliant 
N_ Yelverton, 
t ‘ink I’m fair. 
ay.g to yourself 
w, Dakin is the 
n God ever 
itlin.’ You’re 
o ourself, ‘I’d 
dears right now 
jm one good 
tlnose. Right 
ie, he’s stand- 
jap up from 
ai smash him! 
il Kick 
fis own office, 
is hat and coat after him. 
sk at him!’” 
el.cted the part of his clerk in this putative as- 
kotery. He shouted the epithet, swung with his 
(high and viciously with his neatly polished 
il elyerton—had he been watching—must have 
Stposititious Dakin hurtling through the door- 
zming up the steps before that mighty kick, 
Pig in ruins on the pavement of Amsterdam 
] kin certainly saw this lamentable sight, and 
#<led with just indignation and his breath came 
lverton had not lifted his mild gaze from the 
iat. He drew in his foot quickly and in time to 
\zorous pedal gesture of Dakin, and went on 


Oh, boy, for just 


had he planned this exit for his employer, 
ust have halted in mid-career, for a large and 
tdy in a coat of imitation Persian lamb had 
e steps and had opened the office door. 
shat you would like to do to me, Yelverton,” 
Ikin, adjusting his cuffs embarrassedly. ‘“‘Good 
s. Comiskey.” 
ever!”’ said Mrs. Comiskey. 
r knuckles on her hips, set her large mouth, 
t Yelverton. The clerk put his finished work 
nt for his hat and coat, walking well around 
and then sidling past Mrs. Comiskey, who 
ontinue facing him. 
t to the houses,” he said, and he left the office. 
el’ said Mrs. Comiskey. “A villain in human 
€ attend to that Croton line yet?” 
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“You mean in your Columbus Avenue apartment 
house,” said Dakin, consulting his desk book. ‘‘Do you 
mean. to say that it’s not fixed yet? I shall certainly speak 
severely to Mr. Yelverton about this. Why, Mrs. Com- 
iskey, I gave him special instructions about your Columbus 
Avenue house. In fact, he’s going around there right now, 
with the plumber.” 

“That two-faced villain! If he tried one of his tantrums 
on me I’d put the marks of my five thumbs on him. And 
he looks so nice.” 

“He’s too nice, that’s what’s the matter,’ said Dakin. 
“He’s too nice to attend to his work. Rich man’s son, Mrs. 


“TI Don’t Seem to Get the Plot,’? He Said Apologetically. ““Maybe You’d Better Tell Me the Story!” 


Comiskey. Yes, he had plenty of money once. Made a 
complete fool out of him, if you ask me. Well, that’s the 
kind of help we have to try and do business with nowadays, 
Mrs. Comiskey. But he don’t need to think that because 
he lost. all his own money he’s going to lose all mine too. 
Not by a jugful! I tell you what it is, Mrs. Comiskey; the 
help problem is getting to be something terrible. You 
can’t get good help, and if you get it you can’t keep it. I’m 
not an alarmist, but, mark my words, I don’t know what 
things are coming to!” 

“ Ain’t it the truth?”’ sighed Mrs. Comiskey commiserat- 
ingly. “You can’t get them and you can’t keep them. It 
beats me how you keep so good-natured about .it, Mr. 
Dakin..I couldn’t. It’s a gift with you, Mr. Dakin.” 

“W-e-ell,” drawled Dakin, stretching the syllable to a 
long and musical utterance that was freighted with pathos 
and immutable amiability, ‘‘sometimes, Mrs. Comiskey, I 
almost wonder myself. As my dear wife used to say - 

“What did she die of?” 

“Oh, general breakdown. Nervous system. Didn’t seem 
to recognize me toward the end. Screamed, and told the 
nurse to put me out.” 

“Sad, ain’t it?”’ sniffed Mrs. Comiskey. ‘“‘ Delicate, was 
she? You always treated her well, I know, and that’s a 
comfort. Well do I remember the day I lost Comiskey. He 
got a bit excited, and I got a bit excited, and he couldn’t 
stand it. It was Comiskey’s brain did for him, poor man.” 

“Ah; fever?” 

“No. Concussion. Well, I’ll have to be running along. 
Come around and see me in the evenings if you’ve anything 
to tell me about the house, Mr. Dakin. Don’t bestrange.” 


Thomas McMorrow 
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“T shall indeed, and with pleasure, Mrs. Comiskey!”’ 

Yelverton made the round of the dozen cheap flats 
which were under the management of Dakin; taking the 
abuse of angry tenants impassively, listening to the jani- 
tors, ordering and inspecting small repairs, negotiating 
leases with lookers. He was entirely familiar with the 
work, and got through it expeditiously; at half-past ten he 
saw that he would have an hour to spare. He walked up 
Amsterdam Avenue to the church of St. James the Apostle, 
and entered in. He slid into a seat by the door. 

In the choir over his head a bass voice was singing 
Nearer, My God, to Thee—song of grief, song of tri- 
umph. The great voice 
sank in sympathy as it 
spoke of the cross of pain, 
of the misery which is the 
common lot, of the pang 
of loss which comes to 
every man; and then it 
spoke of tear-dimmed 
faces that were lifted, of 
light that shone upon 
them, of an elation that 
suddenly transfigured 
those faces down there in 
the abyss until their tears 
vanished quite away and 
they sang the praises of 
God, who gives and who 
takes and who knows 
best. Down by the chan- 
cel Yelverton saw the 
mourners, a numerous 
company; his uncle had 
been a man of some 
wealth and importance. 
His uncle was there, too, 
before the chancel rail, 
clothed in somber and 
awful majesty, unap- 
proachable; he had been 
a crotchety and queru- 
lous man, not to be 
counted on in any event, 
highly unreasonable, un- 
dignified. In life he had 
held Yelverton away; 
Yelverton felt that he 
should show a relaxed re- 
spect if he approached 
him now. 

Yelverton knew that 
there were no kinsmen 
nearer than he in that 
group up front. Most of 
the people up there were 
business acquaintances of 
the dead man. Young 
Peter Keese was there as 
chief mourner, but Peter 
was, after all, only an 
adopted son. There were the three Pettigrew boys, favorite 
nephews of the deceased. There was their mother, who had 
been Franklin Keese’s favorite sister. There were other 
relatives of Yelverton not a few, and in all degrees but the 
nearest. He would avoid meeting them; he had not seen 
some of them in many years. They were all well off finan- 
cially, and he was scraping along on twenty-eight dollars 
a week; his pride was false perhaps, but was stubborn; 
he would not set his sixteen-fifty overcoat beside their glossy 
furs andsleek English broadcloth. They had never snubbed 
him, never avoided him, but neither had they sought him 
out. He was here today because the clan was gathered. He 
had had no warm sentiment for his uncle, and was conscious 
now of no great sorrow. His uncle had chosen to be a 
stranger to him; Yelverton was a bit surprised to find that 
this ceremony touched him more nearly than would have 
the funeral of any other stranger. He saw the funeral di- 
rector, smartly dressed and red-faced, go down the aisle 
with his bearers; he slipped away from the church at once, 
passing the long array of black automobiles and cigarette- 
puffing drivers, and walked quickly away up Amsterdam 
Avenue. So far as he knew, no place in the cortége had 
been provided for him; he was glad of that. He could not 
have spared the time to be spent in loitering decorously 
among the headstones. 

He was a man of middle height, plump, weighing some 
hundred and seventy pounds, clean-shaven, incurious- 
eyed—a phlegmatic gentleman who was marching stolidly 
through his early forties, and yet not a dull or stupid 
gentleman. If a man run very hard in an obstacle race and 
dive earnestly through a barrel, and is captured by the 


barrel and is swung soothingly to and fro while the race 
goes on without him, he will not craw] from that barrel and 
tear on with untouched enthusiasm when he sees that his 
competitors are already climbing the greased pole to suc- 
cess there far away. Rather will phlegm descend on him, 
philosophy; he will continue on the way traversed by the 
flying feet, but avoiding obstacles now, eschewing hurry 
and bustle, resigning hope of a prize. This, unless he be an 
indomitable fellow entirely, a thundering hero who never 
says die, a greyhound for eagerness and a bulldog for grit. 

Yelverton had inherited a considerable fortune at the 
age of twenty-five, had ventured it in business with the 
boldness proper to the age 
when man’s body does not yet 
convey to him intimations of 
mortality, and had lost it com- 
pletely. One learns the value 
of money only through lacking 
it; Yelverton had never lacked 
money. One might say—and 
be unjust for the sake of a 
phrase—that a wise man 
knows the value of a dollar 
when he has it, and the fool 
knows its value only when he 
hasn’t it. Yelverton was not 
a fool. But he was cowed, 
quenched, content to goslowly 
and safely, willing to shelter 
under a small salary, fearing 
unemployment greatly, put- 
ting up equably with second 
or third best, looking forward 
to an evening at the movies, 
making a social event out of a 
table d’héte and a business 
triumph out of putting by a 
five-dollar bill. He was con- 
scientious, unsoured, always 
agreeable though never inspir- 
ing, a gentleman approaching 
middle age as he ploddedin the 
middle of the road. 


II 


ISS FANNY PURCELL 

snatched the rubber band 
and pink wrapper from an 
ounce bottle of Parfum de 
Soixante Fleurs, took out the 
cork with one yank of her 
strong white teeth, and held 
the opened bottle for an instant 
against her low and red-beaded 
corsage. She wetted the hem 
of her black Canton crépe with 
the perfume, caressed her 
stockings of tan silk, straight- 
ened, drew her small and close- 
setting ears cautiously forward 
one at a time, and touched the 
recesses behind them with the 
sweet scent. She hurried toa 
small and narrow mirror, be- 
neath which was a poor print 
of a French courtier kneeling 
on the grass before a skimpy- 
faced lady of the ancien régime 
and declaring himself with 
abandon. Fanny drew a very 
long face and slapped her 
cheeks, causing the orange 
rouge—whose presence there- 
tofore had looked like two 
bruises—to spread evenly over 
the soft curves beneath her 
cheek bones and to show the 
unmistakable glow of bounding health. With quick but 
sure strokes she passed a lip stick over her large but well- 
shaped mouth, sucked in her lips and rubbed them to- 
gether. As she turned away she was unable to withhold 
a flirtatious glance at her reflection in the mirror; her 
high-piled black hair thrilled her, her bright dark eyes 
flashed tantalizingly at her, her bare round arms made 
the corners of her mouth to lift in a proud smile. And 
the Canton crépe did not make her look fat; she loathed 
dresses that made her look fat, and there were so very many 
of them. It was aggravating to look fat when one really 
wasn’t fat; rounded, at most. She had stepped on a se- 
cluded scales in the Subway station that morning—one 
of the sort that gives you your penny back if you guess 
right—but she had not learned her weight, since she had 
been compelled to step down and widen her eyes at a nosey 
fellow who persisted in trying to peep past her as the indi- 
cator swept grandly by her chosen one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds. Those slot machines were all wrong anyway. 
She had tried dozens of them, and had found only one that 
could guess her weight within ten pounds; and some 


Yelverton Frowned, and Stirred in His Chair. 
and Turned it Toward the Light 
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joker had put a placard on that one now saying, “Out of ~ 


Order.”’ 

She certainly didn’t look thirty-five. Everyone said she 
was silly to tell her age. 

She went springily about the living room of the small 
apartment, touching the pink shades over the electric 
lights, hitting the creases from the crimson cover of the 
couch, patting the crimson cushions, noting with satisfac- 
tion that the portable phonograph just covered the top of 
the small table on which it stood, and that the ensemble 
was very like an expensive cabinet instrument. A bell rang 
in the kitchen; she ran out to it, pressed the button which 


released -the catch of the street door one flight below, 
dashed back into the living room, snatched open a bedroom 
door and said, “Are you all right, mamma?” to an old lady 
who was reading in bed, closed the door, shot glances in all 
directions, threw under the couch a book which had lain 
on it open and face down, and raced down the hall to open 
the door to Yelverton. 

“Good evening, Edwin,” she said warmly but with an 
obvious effort against languor. ‘I was reading a bit. I 
felt tired tonight and so I came right home and sat down. 
It was nice of you to ask me out to a picture, but I don’t 
feel fit for a thing.” 

“T’d rather sit here with you, Fanny,’ he agreed, fol- 
lowing her. 

He did not kiss her. Yelverton had been calling on her 
for ten years, and there was some sort of secret and un- 
worded treaty between them, but they had not come to’ 
kissing yet. Some men can kiss girls at first blush, off- 
handedly, almost as an office of politeness; they can show 
a new acquaintance to her door, feint, kiss her, and walk 
downstairs whistling. But Yelverton was staid-minded, 


He Snapped the Creases of the Document Flat, 
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slow and old-fashioned; he could not kiss qa gi 
go at that, any more than he could jump out of 
and then walk whistling downstairs. Well, he 
kissed another girl without such a pother aboy 
could not kiss Miss Fanny Purcell without grea\y 
tion of mind, without embarking on perils. Ity\j 
overt act, to be justified only by an outright 
of honorable intentions. Such a declaration y 
minent in the secret treaty; the parties theretc 
friends and to frequent each other’s company | 
in the far future, Yelverton were to be in a posi 
port a wife, then and in that event —— Bi 
secret understand} 
off into mere sensa) 
verton was free, ly 
was free, unless a \ 
ment was more bit 
words. He felt th} 
be an end to all tls 
beginning if ever he \ 
Fanny Purcell; } 4 
doubt that the cont i 
peared to her eque 
tous. He could noy 
wife; that was flat. 
not ask so young: 
ful a girl to wait. | 
She seated hers! 
couch, with her dar) 
hair against the ch 
low. They talked. } 
him three times if hy 
sure that his chair g 
comfortable. She ¥ 
music. 
“What shall I 
asked, going obediely 
phonograph. 
“Play Just a Lit) 
Little Kiss,” she ij 
letting her dark eyed 
With the toe of r 
pump she pulled he 
ward her and let hee 
on its front rung. 
that the phonog 
wound up and th 
cated record was 
He started the 
turned to seat h 
“Try the cou 
said. ‘I’m sur 
not quite comforta 
“What do you 
Higby murder?” 
conversational 
you read about 
pers? Now, 
you what my 
business is. Higby. 
“Don’t talk, B 
said. ‘Listen tot 
He listened. $I 
softly through 
the music rose 
and fell to note 
There was one 
ular, one phras 
poignancy where — 
“There!’’ hey 
glowing delighted! 
it is!” . 
“There’s what, I 
whispered hopeful 
“The squeak,” 
was waiting forit. 
how that high no! 
out? You must let me take that phonograph 
and have a look at the sound box.” He go’ 
the phonograph off; the piece was done, th 
was sung out; all that was left was an in 
relieved grinding and jarring, round and round, 
as needle and record labored on together afte 
of melodious concert was past. “I was reading 
came in,’”’ she said. ‘‘Would you mind bending. 
down alittle? The light gets in my eyes.” | 
“What were you reading, Fanny?” 
“There it is. Read it to me, Edwin.” 
“Where were you at?”’ he asked, picking up 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam. a 
“Just about there,” she said. “Do read it. | 
loud! There, that’s better.” a 
He read. He read distinctly and unaccente 
would have read a lease to an inquiring tenant . 
“Isn’t it just divine?” she said, stirring appr 
A sweet and subtle perfume expanded his nos® 
he read the stanzas so inspired with sweet andi@ 
music, The radiator sighed softly and compan 
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ict seem to get the plot,’’ he said apologetically. 
you'd better tell me the story! But, say, Fanny, 
;/at noise downstairs? Sounds like a regular riot, 
aL 
: 1” she said. “They are perfectly lovely people. 
ye is Murdock. They’re only married about a 
's some kind of a broker, and I think she has a 
trlor, Perfectly lovely people. They got in new 
today.” Laue ; 
us like they’re moving it out again,” he said, 
nig. “There goes something to smash!” 
ine they’re rearranging it,” said Fanny. “‘Some- 
alt have dropped from the sideboard.” 
ni, dear!’’ called her mother. 
hk I'll be running on,” said Yelverton, rising. 
's after half-past ten! Well, Fanny, how about 
some restaurant tomorrow night?”’ 
ulay night?” 
-e Your mother, too, of course. I’ll come around in 
ae Good night, Fanny, and say good night to 
: ier!” 
:ysaw him to the door, and ran back to bring a 
“iter to her mother. She sat on her mother’s bed 
hh, kissed her good night, opened the window and 
0) the light. She returned to the living room, and 
ong on the couch. She sighed, got down on her 
i knees, and felt under the couch; she retrieved 
oa she had cast there. She sat again on the 
x seanned the book with ironical eyes; one of her 
was lifted, and a corner of her mouth was like- 
is|. On the bright red cover of the book was the 
gd lettering, Love’s Old Sweet Song; the gifted 
sswas Ellen McGlynn. The book fell open natu- 
+ chapter headed Eliciting the Proposal. Fanny’s 
aly darkened as she skimmed over this chapter 
ai the mechanics of the matter quite bare for any 
nid to see. Music—perfume—warmth—seclu- 
o/'s—poetry—propinquity. 
y, dark eyes suddenly lit up; she clutched the 
n¢lung it from her; it went through the window 
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“Do I Know What it Is? You Should Ask Me Such a Question Yet. 


which she had opened to dispel the scent of Yelverton’s 
honest five-cent cigar. But almost at once she cried out 
regretfully, and jumped up and hurried from the flat. She 
ran down to the first floor and knocked on the Murdocks’ 
door. 

The clamor of voices and the desultory crashes and 
reverberations stopped; Mr. Murdock opened the door 
and frowned at Fanny; his collar was askew and his hair 
was rumpled, and suffused lines upon his cheek suggested 
that he had been playing too jovially with the cat. 

“Ts Mrs. Murdock in?” asked Fanny. 

“Ts she in!”’ repeated Mr. Murdock, grinning wryly. 
“Ts she in! I’ll say she’s in!’”’ Oddly, he was holding a tall 
ironing board. 

‘Please tell her I’m very sorry, but the book I borrowed 
from her tonight just fell out of my window. You have a 
door on the court, haven’t you? I hate to bother you, only 
you know the janitor keeps a dog in the cellar and I’m 
afraid to go down that way. Tell Mrs. Murdock it was 
ever so sweet of her, and I hate to bother her, and I en- 
joyed the book ever so much.” 

“The book you borrowed from Mrs. Murdock fell out of 
the window,” he said, conning his message. ‘‘ You stand 
by and see fair play, and I’ll see ——’”’ 

“Harold, shut the door, please,’’ came a voice of chilled 
sweetness from inside the flat. 

“Directly, love,’’ he called back, shifting the ironing 
board to his rear exposure, and slamming the door with 
his knee. Fanny heard him exclaim; immediately there- 
after sounded the ki-yi-ing of Mrs. Murdock’s dog, which 
had been pained by some inconsiderate act of Mr. Mur- 
dock. 

WI 
ELVERTON lived in an elegant room, beautifully fur- 
nished, suitable to single gentleman or couple without 
children, with all modern conveniences, near bath, in a 
refined home, telephone and piano, eight dollars per week. 
The refined home was Mrs. Banner’s, and so was the de- 
scription of theroom as published by her. The house was an 
old brownstone front on One Hundred and Twenty-second 


“I 


Street, near Morningside Park; she lived in unimpugned 
refinement in the basement with her four children and 
her husband, who was a night watchman, and she let 
out the upper three floors to gentlemen and couples with- 
out living issue. Yelverton’s room on the top floor had 
been the tank room in the days when New York had the 
low pressure and houses maintained storage tanks; the 
tank had been removed—making the apartment unques- 
tionably more elegant—and then it had been beautifully 
furnished with an iron bed, a chair of Vienna bent wood, 
and a costumer; a costumer is a vertical pole with hooks 
on it. The room had a very large window, through which 
the view was unobstructed; the window was in the ceiling. 
The public bathroom could not be nearer without being 
actually in the room, and nobody asks for that; it adjoined 
Yelverton’s room and was divided from it by a plaster 
partition which stopped a foot short of the ceiling. The 
telephone was in the public hall below and was a nickel-in- 
the-slot machine; the piano was one of the old square type, 
and stood shrouded beside the coal bin in the cellar, but 
Yelverton did not care for pianos one way or the other, 
so he could hardly protest being charged for this one, 
nor could he in good faith demand a better or more acces- 
sible instrument. The eight dollars per week was just as 
stated. 

On the morning following his call on Miss Purcell, Yel- 
verton descended two flights to the main hall of this high- 
stooped dwelling and checked over the mail deposited on 
the hatrack. There was a letter addressed to him; in the 
upper left-hand corner of the envelope was the legend, 
Grayson & Pinkney, 120 Broadway, New York City. He 
dropped the letter into his pocket and went out for his 
breakfast. 

He breakfasted in a lunch room on One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, eating a twenty-cent club breakfast. 
There were four other club breakfasts, being respectively 
twenty-five cents, thirty, thirty-five and forty; one could 
hardly breakfast in this place without joining a club. The 
atmosphere was very clubby; no formality or constraint or 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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ORTHERN 
N Italians are 
different in | 


their tempera- / 
ment, stature and 
general appear- 
ance from South- 
ern Italians. Like- 
wise, the cities of 
Northern Italy are 
very different in 
sizeand cleanliness 
and educational 
advantages and 
the ability of their 
officials from the 
cities of Southern 
Italy. 

These facts, 
which are familiar 
to every traveler 
in Italy and to 
every student of 
Italian history, are 
not here presented 
as a gratuitous 
criticism of any, 
section of the Ital-’ 
ian people or be-' 
cause of any lean-' 
ings toward or 
away from any 
Italian group. 
They are pre- 
sented because 
they havea bearing 
on a matter that 
is giving America 
more trouble than 
it should. 

A traveler in Northern Italy, it he were sufficiently 
ignorant, might conceivably say to Northern Italians that 
there is no actual difference between Northern and South- 
ern Italians, and that Southern Italians are as capable of 
running the affairs of Northern Italy as are the Northern 
Italians. If he were to say such things, however, the 
Northern Italians would merely smile pityingly at him and 
unobtrusively withdraw from his company. 

The inhabitants of Rome, which is located in the central 
part of Italy and is thus technically peopled by Southern 
Italians, are highly indignant whenever they are placed 
in the Southern Italian category—and with some reason, 
since Rome, like Washington, is a cosmopolitan city, not 
peopled by folk from any particular section of the country. 

These peculiar differences between various peoples of 
Europe are not by any means restricted to Italy. 

The Swede would protest if anyone tried to tell him that 
the inhabitants of the Swedish province of Lapland are as 
competent to pass on questions of national importance as 
are the Swedes themselves. No German or Dane or Dutch- 
man, for similar reasons, would for a moment admit that 
hundreds of thousands of residents of the Balkan Peninsula 
could suddenly be given a voice in the affairs of Germany 
or Denmark or Holland without endangering the laws 
which the Germans or the Danes or the Dutch have found 
peculiarly suited to their own needs. 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y. C. 
Atlantic Park, the Emigrant Hostel, Near Southampton, England, is Supported by the Cunard, White Star and Canadian: 
Pacific Shipping Companies, and is Used for the Housing of British and European Emigrants 


Closing Our Eyes to the Facts 


Ae yet, because of the persistence of a few noisy prop- 
agandists for racial minorities in the United States, 
because of the political threats of a few organizations 
representing racial minorities, because of the timidity of 
vote-hunting politicians and because of gross misinforma- 
tion disseminated by sentimental uplifters, there has sprung 
up in America the convention that lawmakers, public 
speakers and people who wish to preserve a reputation for 
fair-mindedness must not openly say that certain races of 
people are less desirable material for future citizens of 
America than certain other races. 

Unless these lawmakers and public speakers and what 
not are quite silly, they know that some people make better 
citizens than other people. They know that people from 
certain sections of Europe are hopelessly inferior in physique, 
manner of thought and ability to people from other sec- 
tions of Europe. They know, especially if they have 
traveled in foreign lands, that there are some countries 
whose people have built clean, shining and substantial 
cities and enjoy the advantages of education, art and good 
government; and that there are other countries whose 
cities are foul and tumble-down and noisome, and whose 
people are largely illiterate, apathetic and misgoverned. 
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They know—or ought to know—that the country folk 
of some lands live in neat farmhouses and bring their fields 
to a high state of fertility by intelligent and modern farm- 
ing methods; whereas the peasants of other countries live 
in filthy, windowless, chimneyless hovels and scratch their 
desolate fields with the same sort of rude implements that 
their forefathers used a thousand years ago. 

They know—if they have ever made any effort to find 
out—that some of the races of Europe are races that 
produce, races that wrest their living from the soil and 
from manufactures; whereas other races are parasite races, 
incapable of existing unless they can profit by buying from 
and selling to the producers. They know that some races 
are tall, calm, dependable and skilled in the art of govern- 
ing themselves; whereas other races are short, excitable, 
undependable and apparently incapable of governing them- 
selves properly. 

These things are not matters of hazy conjecture or of 
hearsay evidence. They exist today in Europe for anybody 
to see, just as they existed yesterday and will exist to- 
morrow. There ought to be no controversy over them, 
just as there ought.to be no controversy over the existence of 
Niagara Falls or Mont Blanc, or over the facts of American 
history. Propagandists, unfortunately, can work up con- 
troversies over anything, especially in America, which is 
so far from Europe that there are always large quantities 
of simple and gullible folk to believe everything they are 
told about Europe and clamor cheerfully and idiotically for 
more. None the less, it is a fact that some of the races of 
Europe make good citizens and some make poor citizens, 
just as it is a fact that the Germans marched through 
Belgium and devastated Northern France. So many thou- 
sands of red herring have been drawn across these trails 
that many keen-nosed folk have come to think that the 
trails no longer exist; but they do. 

Yet in America the propagandists and the folk who talk 
constantly about their fair-mindedness fight ardently and 
effectively to prevent any differentiation between the races 
of Europe and between the immigrant masses that pour 
into America by the hundred thousand, because, according 
to them, such differentiation would be opposed to Amer- 
ican tradition and the historic policy of the United States, 
and contrary to the ideals of the founders of America. 
And it might be remarked in passing that fair-minded 
persons never think of talking about their fair-mindedness 
any more than persons who bathe regularly think of ad- 
vertising the fact. Only the boor brags about being a 
gentleman. 

Now to invoke American tradition and the historic 
policy of the United States in the matter of immigration is 
somewhat similar to invoking American tradition and the 
historic policy of the United States in the matter of laws 
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It has also become fashionable in recent year}o 
in considerable speculation as to what Washing, 
son, Madison, John Hancock, Alexander Ha 
various other distinguished early Americans ‘jul 
thought and done under certain modern condipn 
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authoritatively that immigration restriction | at 
would have been highly repugnant to these gerem 
contrary to their ideals—although a search by Pi. 
De Courcy Ward, of Harvard University, has rea 
fact that Washington questioned the advisabiy 
mitting the immigration of anybody except ceri 
mechanics, and that Jefferson expressed the 
there were an ocean of fire between this country dl 
so that it might be impossible for any more “a 
come here. he 
But since the gentlemen have been a long me 
there are few to gainsay the persons who elai 
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from the most backward countries of Southeast! 
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Washington, Jefferson, Madison, John Hancoek'! 
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The immigration question, in America, is th? 
ject whose merits are not considered from a pol 
point. Democrats and Republicans, when 1? 
legislation is under consideration, stand should( 
der against foreign cliques and selfish busines 
for the best interests of America. In such a 
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leasons for Going Back to 1890 


y\tually a great light burst on them. Instead of 
nithe quota on the census of 1910, when there 
git many Southeastern Europeans in America, 
lvase it on the census of 1890, when there weren’t 
Oiany Southeastern Europeans in the country, 
n here were greater numbers of desirable aliens 
r'western Europe. By so doing, the undesirable 
n from Southeastern Europe would be greatly 
_jtereas the desirable immigrants from North- 
E-ope would be greatly increased. Flushed with 
S} senators and representatives feverishly began 
4) which provided for reckoning the immigration 
te census of 1890. 
$)t of low cunning on the part of the legislators a 
i arose from the antirestrictionist propagandists. 
a( to the census of 1890, they declared, was to 
1: against certain European races; and such 
l¢0n is opposed to the historic policy of our 
a! contrary to the ideals of the founders of Amer- 
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The propagandists were fighting for their countrymen 
and relatives in Europe, of course, and did not hesitate to 
use any argument that came to hand. The American 
legislators, who were only fighting for the future of Amer- 
ica, shrank from coming out openly and speaking their 
minds concerning undesirable European races, for fear 
of losing their reputation for fair-mindedness. In other 
words, many of them were bluffed into thinking that they 
actually had no right to base a quota law on the census of 
1890; and although there are immigration bills still before 
the House of Representatives and the Senate which call 
for the basing of the immigration quota on the 1890 census, 
there are many senators and representatives who state 
gravely that this sort of bill cannot pass because it is a too 
obvious discrimination against certain European nations. 
They want to discriminate without discriminating—which 
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is as difficult as traveling around the world without leaving 
home. 

In order to maintain unblemished their reputation for 
fair-mindedness and at the same time give the country 
an immigration law that will still further cut down the 
undesirable immigration from Southeastern Europe, many 
legislators feel that they must do all of several things, to 
wit: Never name an undesirable race; use the most recent 
available census as a basis for their figures; and be per- 
fectly fair to everybody—even to those folk whose peculiar 
and alien outlook threatens to change America from the 
republic of our fathers to a federation of European settle- 
ments. 

Such specifications, of course, are especially baffling; 
and for a time it looked as though the United States would 
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have to keep on with its Three Per Cent Law, which admits 
too many undesirables and shuts out many desirables who 
wish to come. 

But before all hope was lost somebody thought of study- 
ing the number of naturalizations recorded against each 
immigrant group in the United States; and there, all neat 
and shipshape, was discovered a basis for an immigration 
law that would let in a lot of people that the legislators 
wanted to let in, and bar out a lot of people that the legis- 
lators knew to be undesirable. And best of all, the figures 
were of such nature that they would leave the anti- 
immigration restrictionists with so few grounds for howls 
and complaints that any howlings and complainings which 
they might emit would in all probability be received with 
coldness and unconcern by everyone except those con- 
nected with alien groups and selfish business interests. 

The census of 1920 was the first census at 
which complete data as to citizenship had been 
secured for foreign-born persons of both sexes 
and all ages. Prior to that time the returns 
related only to foreign-born men twenty-one 
years of age and over. The 1920 census con- 
firmed the belief that the immigrants from the 
Northwestern European countries are more 
eager and better qualified to become a part of 
the American people than are the immigrants 
from Southeastern Europe; for it showed that, 
barring one country, over 50 per cent of the 
immigrants from Northwestern Europe had 
become citizens of the United States; while less 
than 50 per cent of the Southeastern European 
countries had become citizens. 


The Naturalization Test 


F THE foreign-born white population of 

the United States at the 1920 census, the 
records of the Census Bureau show that the 
percentages of the different nationalities that 
had become citizens were: 

Northwestern Europe: England, 63.1; Scot- 
land, 60.9; Wales, 72.9; Ireland, 65.7; Nor- 
way, 67.3; Sweden, 69.0; Denmark, 69.2; 
Netherlands, 56.0; Belgium, 49.0; Luxem- 
burg, 72.5; Switzerland, 64.9; France, 56.7. 


Central Europe: Germany, 72.8; Poland, 28.0; Czecho- 
Slovakia, 45.8; Austria, 37.7; Hungary, 29.0; Jugo-Slavia, 
25.2. 

Eastern Europe: Russia, 40.2; Lithuania, 25.6; Fin- 
land, 41.3; Rumania, 41.1; Bulgaria, 12.1; Turkey in 
Europe, 20.2. 

Southern Europe: Greece, 16.8; Albania, 7.43, Italy, 
28.1; Spain, 9.9; Portugal, 16.4. 

Therefore it struck several legislators with a violent 
impact that instead of computing the yearly immigration 
quota of any nationality on the total number of persons of 
that nationality who happened to be in the United States 
on a certain date, it would be better to compute it on the 
number of persons of that nationality who were naturalized 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Moe Dunning’s looks that he could be 
deeply moved, for his habitual expression 

was noncommittal, even wooden—an effect 
heightened by a cast in one eye. Yet of all the 
crowd that packed the auditorium, none paid 
such close attention as Moe. He sat forward 
on the edge of his chair in the front row and 
broke into rapturous applause every 
time the speaker paused. for breath. 
“From the limpid waters of the 
Gulluf of Mexico to the frozen wastes 
of the Arctic Circle,” intoned the 
general, who was making a speech 
on behalf of Henry Cunningham for 
mayor, “‘from the sun-kissed groves 
of Californy to the rugged, rock- 
bound coast of Maine, there is no 
fairer heritage, my countrymen.” to 

“‘Ain’t it beautiful?’’ Moe whis- . 
pered to his brother, loud enough for 
the general to hear him. 

“Land of fair women and brave 
men,” continued the general, head 
thrown back and eyes half closed. 
“Tn all the ge-lorious garden of flower- 
like American womanhood, none 
sweeter than its graciou: s daughters! 
And where, I ask you, in that shining 
galaxy of interpid men who have 
made this gr-reat republic of ours 
what it is, can you find more stal- 
wart manhood than its sons?”’ 


Prolonged cheers. 


N deeb would ever have suspected from 


““My friends,’ he went on, his 
resonant voice soaring, “that is what 
we have inherit ted. That is what we 


must conserve.’ 

‘Say,’ muttered his brother anx- 
iously into Moe’s ear, “‘what’s all 
this got to do with the street rail- 
way, huh?” 

“*Sh-h !”” 

“Such is the heritage we must 
conserve, fellow citizens. And how? 


I'll tell 3 you how! By seeing to it 


that none of it is filched from us by 

predatory interests. By seeing to it 

that the slimy octopus whose gross body cowers in Wall 
Street while its s greedy tentacles go groping into every corner 
of these United States, seeking what it may devour—that 
insatiable monster whose food is money, gentlemen— 
money wrung from the labor and sweat of the poor—whose 
maw is never filled, never satisfied—by seeing to it that 
this buzzard, hovering always in the sky, does not get its 
reeking claws on the streets of our beloved city. If we 
allow ourselves to be beguiled now, what shall we say to 
our children, and our children’s children, when they ask 
for an accounting? What shall we say to them if we su- 
pinely surrender their priceless heritage to an alien, soul- 
less corporation, to be exploited for the benefit of the 
money barons of the system?” 

“Hear, hear!” cried Moe, clapping his hands. 

“‘But that is what will happen, friends, if Jerry Tracey 
is elected mayor. Don’t deceive yourselves. This is not 
simply the usual fight between the candidates of the two 
parties; it isn’t even a question of choosing between two 
good men. No! It is a deadly struggle between the tool 
of rapacious capital, posing as an independent, and the 
champion of the common pee-pul. And what, I ask you, 
is going to be your response?” 

He paused to take a drink of water. 

“Fellow citizens,” he resumed in a hushed voice, “I 
have known Henery Cunningham, boy and man, for forty 
years. I knew his old daddy before him—one of the old 
school that is now, alas, no more. Henery Cunningham 
never did a dishonest thing in his life; he doesn’t know 
how. Henery Cunningham never did a mean thing in his 
life; it isn’t in him. You-all know him. Just a plain, 
hard-working, 100 per cent American, who loves his fellow 
men and wants to serve them. But what you may not 
know is the sacrifice he must make in order that he may 
serve. I know something about that, and my respect and 
admiration for Henery Cunningham, my friends, has gone 
away up—away up yonder.” He flung his arms toward 
the ceiling. ‘‘Henery Cunningham, my friends, is that 
rarest, that noblest work of God—an honest man. Henery 
Cunningham is one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

It was a magnificent effort and the audience rose to him. 
Moe led every outburst. In fact, he made himself so con- 
spicuous that the general was flattered, and toward the 
end of his peroration talked straight at him. 
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Moe Called Upon the General to Remember His Own 
Wife and His Own Loved Ones 


‘“Who was that little sucker in the front row anyhow?” 
he inquired jovially of his partner as the meeting broke up. 

“Search me.” 

“Do you reckon he was pickled?” 

“Sure acted like it, didn’t he?” 

But therein they wronged Moe. Although his face 
shone with perspiration and repressed excitement, he was 
perfectly sober when he and his brother waylaid the general 
at one of the auditorium exits. 

“That was fine, Mr. Grady,” he cried, making an odd 
bobbing motion of the head, intended as a bow. “You 
sure gave it to them bloodsuckers. I liked what you said 
about us bullworks of society too.” 

“Ha—I’m glad you enjoyed it,’ replied the general 
genially, extending his hand. ‘“‘Let’s see, haven’t I met 
you before? Your face looks familiar.” 

“Sure! I bought your old lawn mower last winter, Mr. 
Grady. Don’t you remember? Moe Dunning, it is my 
name.” 

“‘Oh-ah,” said the general a trifle coldly. He recalled 
the junkman perfectly now; also, he remembered the way 
Moe had beaten him down to a dollar seventy-five. 

“Guess what them murderers is trying to do to me now.” 

“What?” 

“They went and grabbed it a right of way through a 
piece of property over on Crockett Street, y’understand, 
and me and Jake bought it.” 

“Well?” 

“Five hundred dollars is every cent they will settle for, 
Mr. Grady. Buzzards! That is what they are, and then 
some. You called it right.” 

The general made to pass on. 

““What should we do, Mr. Grady, sir?’’ demanded Moe, 
who had come to the meeting for the express purpose of 
obtaining free legal advice. 

The general was on the point of advising them tartly to 
engage a lawyer, when a thought struck him. 

“Why not notify them you will block the tracks unless 
they settle with you?”’ 
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“But will they come across?” gj 
eagerly. “And couldI doit?” | 

“They'll have to if they had 
with the previous owner—I ith 
ferring to that vacant lot?” i 

“That’s it. That’s the very piece) 
Jake, we bought it. And that is wh), 
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who also criticize William Jennings B 
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His partner once told me that if the 
gone on the stage, instead of into law, 
been one of the world’s greatest actors. 
him. A fine jury pleader must have marked 
talent, and we never saw Grady’s equal 
when it came to handling a jury. 

Tall and lean, with pale, ascetic face, he le 
actor of another generation. His black hai 
streaked with gray, hung down over his colla' 
were dark and piercing; he always dressed ir 
flowing string tie; and from the crown of 
felt hat to the soles of his neat black soft-le 
was ever immaculate. | 

But of all his assets, in my opinion, the 
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like a master on a pipe organ. When the g 
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with electric waves and men tingled to hi 
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And cry? How that old bird could cry! 
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when he defended Tud Tyler. It would 
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didn’t give up; no, sir. Every trick in li 


se: tears ran down his face, his voice broke with 
e wasn’t a dry eye in that court room, except 
syes of the one bonehead in the jury box. Even 
| gulped and mopped his face with a handkerchief. 
, the general descried a faint quiver in the facial 
/f the man he was after. He paused; closing his 
‘wayed a little on his feet as though overcome by 
qons. Then, leaning down for a glass of water to 
for his last words to strike home, he whispered to 
sr under cover of the movement, “I’ve got the 
Jaded hound going now.” And he had, too. 
,/uitted Tud after only three hours’ deliberation, 
eeneral took over Tud’s automobile and his farm 
andy. He never worked for nothing, the general 
d that’s why we maintain there’s no smarter 
the whole state. 
ya fortnight after the auditorium meeting the 
vame off and Henry Cunningham was returned 
a substantial majority. It was another feather 
sral’s cap; but his triumph was short-lived, for 
first thing Henry did on assuming office was to 
igadependence of tutelage. He turned down two 
4 nts the general had promised to political hench- 
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_ minded him that the voters had put him there 
aorm of entire freedom from factional affiliation 
¢3 of any kind, and that the general himself had 
y edged him to it. 
» west of all created creatures,’’ retorted the 
terly, staring him straight in the eye, ‘“‘is the 
h bites the hand that lifts him up. Of all the 
v1 which the earth is accursed, the traitor is the 
y mptible. Hell is too good for him.” And he 
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“Say,” said his partner as the general entered the law 
offices of Grady & Callan one morning in May, “‘remember 
that little cuss who clapped so loud at the auditorium?” 

““Sure—Moe Dunning. What about him?” 

“They’ve pinched him.’ 

“The hell you say! What for?” 

“Receiving stolen property.” 

“How come?” 

“Well, the electric-light company has been missing a lot 
of copper wire lately, and last night the police pinched some 
guy. He confessed, and implicated Dunning. Seems like 
Moe has been at this game a long while, and the police were 
just laying for him.” 

“Serves the rascal right,” remarked the general, and 
promptly forgot all about Moe until afternoon. Then a 
message from the county jail was brought to him. 

“What do you know about this?” he exclaimed to his 
partner. ‘That li’l’ scoundrel wants me to defend him. 
Says for me to come down and get him out of jail because 
he don’t like it there.’’ 

“Going to take the case?” 

“What would you do?” 

“Tt all depends. Dunning’s reputation is pretty bad— 
shot all full of holes.” 

““H’m—he looks it. Well, I’ll see.” 

The general put on his hat and crossed the street to the 
First State Bank, where he stepped inside the rail like a 
privileged customer. 

“Every time I come in here I wish I was a banker,” he 
remarked jovially to the cashier as he pulled up a chair. 
“Tt’s the prettiest business in the world.” 

“Yes? How do you figure that?” 

“You get ’em coming and going. When business is good 
you make big money; and when business is bad you make 
more.”’ 

Well pleased, the banker laughed and waited, his finger 
tips lightly touching in front of him. 


“It Ain't None of My Business, Y’Understand —I’m Not on His Bond”? 
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“Say,” continued the general, “know anything about a 
man named Moe Dunning?” 

“Well, he has an account with us—a small account.” 

“Has he got anything?’’ 

“A little,” answered the cashier guardedly. ‘What’s 
he been up to now?” 

““He’s in jail.” 

““T know that. What else?” 

“Ain’t that enough? I’ve had some inquiries about 
him, and just wanted to find out. What’s he worth?” 

The banker pursed his lips and appeared to choose his 
words carefully. 

“Oh, twenty thousand dollars, maybe. 

“What shape is it in?”’ 

“He owns a few pieces of real estate and a note or two, 
I understand. Why?” 

“Nothing. That’s all I wanted to know. Well, so long. 
Got to get back to the office. A lawyer has to work for his 
living.” 

The cashier watched him go with a sort of reluctant 
admiration. 

“He'll clean Moe down to his pants buttons,” he mur- 
mured. “Gee, law is sure a pretty business!” 

The general went straight from the bank to the jail. 
And a very short while afterwards he was making a clarion 
application to Judge Humphries that Moe should be re- 
leased on bail. 

Now the matter of bail is usually mere routine. Like 
most cities, we had long had a ring of professional bonds- 
men who went bail for any offender with the price; but 
bond jumping without forfeiture had assumed such scan- 
dalous proportions that the practice became an issue in the 
elections and there had ensued a temporary but rigid 
clean-up. Yet Grady apprehended no difficulty, since the 
nature of the offense led him to expect nominal bail. What 
then was his astonishment when Judge Humphries bent his 
heavy brows at Moe and tartly announced that the prisoner 

would be released on good 
and sufficient sureties in 
the sum of five thousand 
dollars! 

Five thousand dollars! 
It was an outrage, a public 
scandal, an infringement of 
the sacred rights bestowed 
by the Constitution of the 
United States on even the 
humblest of its citizens! 
The general harangued for 
ten minutes and worked 
himself into a fine lather; 
but when he paused, the 
court’s only response was 
a dry ‘“‘Five thousand dol- 
lars. And neither the pris- 
oner himself nor the pris- 
oner’s brother will be ac- 
cepted as surety on the 
bond.” 

Nothing the general 
could say moved him a jot, 
and the general said aplenty. 
Accustomed to special con- 
sideration from the bench, 
this unexpected rebuff com- 
pletely flabbergasted the 
lawyer, and he was at no 
pains to conceal his cha- 
grin or his opinion of the 
judge who presumed to 
adopt such a_high-and- 
mighty tone. In fact, his re- 
marks grew so salty that his 
client sidled up and nery- 
ously plucked at his sleeve, 
but by that time the general 
was so wild he didn’t care. 
Feeling sure Humphries 
would not dare fine him for 
contempt of court, he let 
himself go. Perhaps it did 
Moe’s cause no harm, for 
when the general finally 
stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion the judge looked 
down over his spectacles at 
him and, precisely asthough 
he hadn’t heard a word, 
repeated ‘“‘Five thousand 
dollars.” 

Grady mopped his brow 
with a handkerchief and 
consulted with his client. 

“And they told me you 
could fix it!’’ Moe wailed. 
“At the jail they told it! 
Afinefixeryouare! Oi, oi!” 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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across the continent, painting with rosy 


[: A MAJESTIC symphony the dawn swept 
finger its glorious radiance on the morn- 


ing sky. It gilded the tip of spire and belfry, 
it caught the milkman on his clanking way 
and set the iceman with his tongs astir. Re- 
sistless, triumphant, it topped the pine- 
crested Rockies and, 
spreading downward in an 
all-conquering effulgence 
toward the westward 
coast, met there its Water- 
loo; for a thick gray mist 
rolled in from the Pacific 
and strangled it, so that 
it was full two hours late 
when it sent through the 
vapors a jaundiced sun- 
light to awaken Holly- 
wood to life and art and 
the picture business. 

It found Clarice Evans 
already awake and sitting 
up in bed with her arms 
around her knees, staring 
out into the drabness with 
a sullen hatred that this 
was yet another day; for 
life and art and the pic- 
ture business had dealt 
Clarice but a scurvy hand, 
and a sculptor who could 
have enmarbled her as she 
sat might have won for 
himself enduring fame by 
his statue of bitter disil- 
lusionment. Not very 
beautiful was Clarice in 
her morning dishabille and 
in this unfavoring light, 
with her hair stringy and 
out of curl, her skin sal- 
low, her cheeks and her 
eye sockets hollow almost 
to gauntness, and a half 
dozen flaccid little folds 
between her neck and 
chin; lines in her face, 
too, which in this repose 
gave a downward droop 
to her mouth and told 
that the bitterness now in 
her expression was become 
habitual. But her eyes 
were good; large, lustrous, 
dark, though in them, too, 
was sullenness. 

At her side a figure stirred, and the blondined head on 
the pillow was a large head; a plump young face with a 
flabby double chin and last night’s make-up still on; and 
the eyes which opened were the round pale blue that one 
associates with a certain type of fat girl. She gazed un- 
comprehendingly at the ceiling for a minute or so while she 
awakened to consciousness, after which she contemplated 
the motionless sitting figure and observed, ‘‘What you 
giggling about, Clare?” 

No answer. The Evans girl turned an indifferent glance 
on May Pippin, then the gloomy dark eyes roved somberly 
around the little bedroom, with loathing for everything in 
it. The two chairs and the little table were cluttered with 
clothing tossed aside the night before; on the walls a few 
photographs stuck up with thumb tacks, stills of the two 
girls in various costumes; a broken vase with some with- 
ered flowers, a threadbare rug, and that was all; that and 
the eternal odor of the little ten-cent alcohol stove. De- 
jectedly she stared out again into the drab of the morning; 
and the fat girl, who had been inclined to awaken cheer- 
fully, raised to her elbow with a sigh, resentful that she 
must face depression so early in the day. 

“Sure, I know all about it,’’ she grumbled as she thrust 
her feet into her shapeless old bath slippers and rose, a 
lumpish and an ungainly object. “We got to dig up a job 
today, one of us, because we’re down to our last bean, and 
that’s what we said yesterday morning and the day before 
and for a week; and maybe we'll have to say it tomorrow 
morning and the next and for another week; but at that, 
you know, we got something on a lot of people. There’s 
millions of ’em dead, and we’re still living. Hooray!’ 

Only the slightest of shrugs in Clare’s left shoulder, the 
one from which the tattered old silk nightrobe sagged. 

“My Lord, Clare, snap out of it, can’t you? I know as 
well as you do that the picture business is rotten, and life’s 
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hell, and everything’s wrong if you haven’t any money; 
but I hate to think of it before I have my coffee. Say, look 
what I brought home for breakfast! Five petit fours and a 
hunk of cheese! It’s Brie—full 0’ nourishment.’’ She was 
pawing out of her soiled and frayed bead hand bag and 
piling on the table her plunder from last night’s road-house 
supper. “Two bent crackers and five straight, four lumps 
of sugar, a French bun as good as new. I could have got 
away with a brick of ice cream, but the weather’s too 
warm.” Grinning, she looked over for an answering spark. 
None came, and, her expression softening, she sat on the 
bed and put an arm around her despondent roommate. 
“Cheer up, kid, we’ll pull through. I got a prospect for 
you last night. There’s a second ingénue part out at the 
M. P. C., and they can’t get anybody to suit ’em because 
they'll only pay seventy-five, the cheap skates, and it 
ought to pay a hundred and fifty. I reminded Bloozy 
about you and he said to come out this morning.” 

“Bloozy!’”’ The voice was deep, full-throated, and could 
have been melodious except for the metallic harshness that 
had come into it these past couple of years. ‘‘Were you 
out with him?” 

“No, next table. He had that new kid ingénue that they 
made such a fuss over at the M. P. C. that started in with 
the G. M., and then her director, and then the business 
manager, and now she’s down to Bloozy. The next thing’s 
the gate. Say, look, Clare, it’s all right to start goin’ out 
to supper with a bird like Bloozy and work your way up; 
but, believe me, if I ever started with the G. M. no Bloozy 
would ever see me eating soup face to face,”’ 

“Ugh!” Clare shook back her hair, twisted it in a knot 


- which she held with a few swiftly applied pins from the 


window sill, fluffed it over her brow with a deft touch, and 
the effect was magical. She was not beautiful yet, but 
half a dozen years seemed to drop from her with just that . 
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saw Klekoff in | 
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a school kid. jime 
have all the luc!” 
With a sudin 
mation the gom 
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them there was fire 
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ing rage that ime 
there was good| he 
vengeful pasin. 
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and there was ¢ 1 
running water | th 
and from thertn’ 
time she start! f 
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powdered and 
out in such fir'y a 
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gether, she spi 
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coming to that tyol 
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pretty, and 
mathematics 
ture game ha 
her. There could only be five hundred girls e 
who could achieve success to any notable de 
were five thousand in the front rows of the 
Forty-five hundred of this five thousand m 
hang half starving on the fringe of the bi 
against hope that some fortuitous acciden’ 
them to drag themselves upward past the fri 
the full comfort of the silken robe. Only—a 
been the unconscious knife thrust in the chatteo 
Clarice had started at the top and had workeck 
to the Bloozys of the business. She had starte 
koff. Klekoff! 
Klekoff was the Pinnacle, except for his 
Roabert, and the Pinnacle was—well, it wai 4 
A powerful man, Klekoff. There could be | 
whom he had made, but mere mathematics 1 
other countless census, and the uncounted h 
he slept, and nursed in their hearts the hope 
day when the tables might turn; but on 
dropped out of the industry or died or wh 
hoping in vain. | 
Klekoff was still Klekoff. ‘i 
He slept soundly, too, this morning twix/lls 
sheets, and the jaundiced dawn touched withrall 


in his constant mind the ideal condition of 
picture industry would be he standing alone fener 
of a vast empty horizon. If he frowned in his ea” 


nered wheat after years of effort and thereby/e!! 
permanently; not for any of these warnings m ht 
frown, but because his sky line was interrup e by 
perniciously persistent competitors who woul 10! 
no’matter how hard he pushed. i 


in quit with him, for whoso, favored with the 
if a lion among mankind, would turn again will- 
‘house? It snuffed out, removing even its sallow- 
» he leaden sky of this momentous day. So Clare 
«hout further favor of Nature, but much obliged 
yng in at the historic old administration building 
\gnificent Pictures Corporation, and she was 
‘ing, sparkling of eye, blooming of cheek, curved 
| “lip, and radiant with the actors’ slogan, than 
jsnone more imperative in the world—‘“‘ Always 
ar smiling, and smile when you say good-by.’’ 
ing in to try for a three weeks’ part at seventy- 
a week, and pay what she must—for this was 


e |lf hour later. Clare Evans came out of she his- 
jd Iministration building of the M. P. C., kicking 
4; ing and screaming, and propelled Fenn behind 
43’ property man with gum boots, who, gripping 
bows firmly, pushed her off the curb and gave 


ened mark on her cheek where she had struck 
nething in her struggle. Suddenly her rage 
‘ria its very futility, and she turned toward the 
ith er lips and the corners of her eyelids drooping, 
as slouched, and in her whole relaxed body that 
-s ging which follows the complete breakdown of 
ndope. She was like a poor bedraggled woman of 
eeiin eyery line and feature. 
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“Wait a minute, please, little lady,” begged old David 
as she was sweeping past him. ‘You said some things that 
if they’re true I want to find out about.” 

“Tf I told you the truth you wouldn’t believe me.’”’ 

“Maybe not,” he granted gently; ‘but I’ll promise you 
one thing—I’ll investigate and find out if it’s the truth,” 

He added this last still gently, but Clare Evans de- 
tected in the rising quaver of his voice and the grimness 
which began to draw taut his benevolent lips that rising 
fire which had made him known as a terror when his 
Budapest was up. 

“All right, begin your investigation with the first man 
you meet inside. I was told to come out and get a part, and 
your casting director, Bloozy, told me I could have it if the 
director liked me, only Ruppert’s Agency is furnishing the 
people for the picture and I had to pay him an agent’s 
commission, besides my own agent. That made two com- 
missions, and neither agent had a thing to do with getting 
me the job—fifteen dollars a week to come off my seventy- 
five! Do you get that?” 

She interlaced her thin fingers and clamped them tightly 
to suppress the passion which was rising again to choke her 
speech. 

“In the past twenty-two weeks my roommate’s only 
worked nine weeks and I’ve only worked six. We owe room 
rent. We owe at all the markets around our corner that 
would trust us. We haven’t any clothes. We haven’t car 
fare to spare. I walked out here. I told all that to Bloozy. 
Now listen to this, you producer—and yet on top of that 
the dirty hound made me promise to pay him ten dollars a 
week out of my salary before he’d send me over to see the 
director. 
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“There’s graft in a lot of the studios, and we have to 
keep our mouths shut about it or we never get a part; but 
the M. P. C. is the worst in the business. It’s the cheapest 
and rottenest.”’ 

Her voice was breaking and her lip trembling, but 
through it all those burning eyes glowed with the passion- 
ate truth, and David Schusshel saw that it was the truth. 

“Then see what else happens! Bloozy’s fat office boy takes 
me by the arm and calls me sweetheart, and leads me over 
on the set to see the director, Dadur. He was busy; but 
Palsey, that blotchy-faced assistant of his, said he’d boost 
me for the part if I’d come up to a spaghetti and red-ink 
party in his rooms tonight with two other couples. I said 
I’d go, because either May or me has to land a job quick. 
But when Dadur walked me into a corner and said I’d have 
to give up twelve and a half a week of my salary to him if 
I worked in his picture, cutting me down to thirty-seven 
fifty, I lost my head and bawled ’em out, and when Palsey 
came over and put his arm around me to quiet me down I 
tried to kill him. They pulled me away from him, three of 
*em, and just then Bainbridge came along with Herschman. 
I tried to tell him the whole story, just as I’m telling it to 
you; but before I got through Bainbridge told me to shut 
up, I was a dope. So I told him if that’s all a G. M. had to 
say to it he was in on the graft himself, and he ordered 
Dadur’s props to put me off the lot and to put me off 
rough. He was rough, all right.’’ And she put her hand to 
her bruised cheek. ‘“‘I’ll set fire to the place! I’ll get a 
gun and—and + 

She fell into a hysterical fury, stamping her feet and 
sobbing with the pent-up bitterness accumulated in all her 
five years of persistent failure; but when David tried to 
soothe her, and offered her justice and help, 
she tore away from him and ran screaming 
out the road towards the leaden hills. 

The old man was shaken by the occur- 
rence into a quivering weakness; but even 
though he swayed on his feet, he started 
toward the office with grim determination, 
and by the time he had burst into his man- 
ager’s office he was purple with wrath. 

“You’re fired, you!” 

Bainbridge half rose from his desk, with 
the whites of his eyes well in evidence. He 

was a cadayverous man 
with a bald spot the size 
of a pancake glistening 
amid his fringe of 
smoothly 
brushed brown 
hair, aman with 
a lean face and 
a pendulous 
nose, a droopy 


“Suppose He Grabs Her and Calls the Police, Then What Do We Do? It’s a Penitentiary Offense, You Know’’ 
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mustache and shifty eyes, a man with wattles beneath his 
jaws and loose folds in his cheeks like one who had once 
been fat, a man who looked fitted for slouchy clothes, but 
was dressed with neat exactness to the flower in his button- 
hole; and he was famous, justly so, for having his memory 
under better control than any person who ever faced a 
grand jury. 

Recovering his breath, he sat down again, observing, 
“You’re excited, Mr. Schusshel.”’ 

“You bet I am! I’m running my business with more 
thieves around me than they have in the penitentiary, and, 
by golly, I’m going to put them where they belong! You, 
too, Herschman!’’ Old David shouted this as his business 
manager, a fish-fat man, came into the office to see what 
the row was about, and wished immediately afterwards 
that he hadn’t. ‘‘And Bloozy! And Dadur and his whole 
staff! And every man that you hired, Bainbridge! Out— 
out, the whole mess of you! Get your hats, but if you take 
anything else I’ll have you pinched before you reach 
Hollywood Boulevard!’’ He rushed to the window and 
threw it open and called across the lot, ‘‘Hey, Eddie! 
Eddie!”’ 

A rawboned man with blue overalls and the dust of a 
carpenter’s trade half concealing the blue stopped in his 
tracks and grinned his friendliness to the Old Man, and 
lifted a hand to his ear. 

“Hey, Eddie, Bainbridge is fired, and everybody that 
he brought in here! Get a bunch of huskies from the 
workshops quick and see that all these dirty loafers get 
out! I’ll give them ten minutes to get off my premises! 
Tell them not to stop for their money; their checks will 
be mailed to them.” 

He turned from the window, puffing, as Eddie rushed 
away to obey the pleasant orders; and as he found the two 
discharged officials still in the room, he smacked the palm 
of a hand on the back of a chair so loudly that Herschman 
jumped and Bainbridge began to dig more frantically 
through his desk file in search of something he could not 
find. ‘I thought I told youtwo crooks to beat it! Get away 
from that desk!” 

““My personal 
papers,’’ splut- 
tered Bainbridge, 
turning nervously 
to the cabinet be- 
hind him. 

“You got no 
right to have any! 
Get out!’’ The 
Old Man’s voice 
echoed and re- 
echoed through 
the open door and 
up and down the 
corridors, where 
there was sud- 
denly a trampling 
of many feet, for 
the exodus was al- 
ready beginning. 
“Whatever it is 
you’re looking for, 
I want it for evi- 
dence.”’ 

Bainbridge 
turned slowly and 
stiffened himself, 
noting from the 
corner of his eye 
that Herschman 
was slipping back 
into his own room. 

“T have a right 
to know what this | 
is about.” i 

“*Embezzle- & 
ment, malfea- 
sance, petit 
larceny, grand lar- 
ceny and sneak 
thievery!’’ yelled 
Davide, sy Our 
lawyer’ll tell you 
the rest of it in 
jail. Anybody that 
would permit such 
cheap h-r-r-rotten 
h-r-r-robbery as 
has been going on 
here would do any- 
thing, andnowl’m 
going to find out in 
my books why my 
production costs 
have gone away 
up, and my pic- 
tures look so 
cheap, and why 


The Indian Princess Peered Over the Window Ledge, Gripped Her Little 
Piece of Lead Pipe and Stared With Dismay on That Glistening Tonsure 


I’m losing my business, and why my property value has 
deteriorated so much in the past two years that I couldn’t 
get ten million dollars for my fifteen-million-dollar business, 
nor a nickel for my goodwill!” 

“T’ll give you twelve million dollars for your M. P. C.” 
And as Bainbridge leaned forward with sudden tensity 
to make this offer Herschman, slipping something in his 
pocket, came back to the door and stood, eager, anxious, 
breathless. 

“You’ll what? Who’d trust you with money? You 
been kicked out of every concern in the industry except 
mine, and now its unanimous.” 

“Call up the Intercoast Trust Company,” returned 
Bainbridge, getting a cool grip on himself. ‘“They’ll back 
me. I’ll give you two millions down and two millions 
every six months, lien to remain with you until the entire 
purchase price is paid with interest.” 

David stared at him unblinkingly for a moment, then 
his wrath, already at the boiling point, seethed over. 

“So that’s why you’ve been wrecking my property, you 
burglars. So you could buy it cheap! Hey, Eddie!” 
Through the open door he had seen his busy carpenter, 
and the man came in with his arms full of books which he 
had just wrested from an escaping assistant auditor. He 
stood with grinning expectancy while the chief went on: 
“T wouldn’t sell out to you, Bainbridge, if I was starving. 
Maybe some stranger’ll get my business sometime, but 
not till I’m dead. I built it, and it’s going to be my tomb- 
stone. Now, Eddie, toss ’em out, and toss ’em out rough!”’ 

Herschman had already bounded through the door, but 
Eddie caught Bainbridge in time to land him a punch be- 
hind each ear; and while the Bainbridge cohorts poured 
out of the gates in an ever-increasing stream, and over at 
David’s other big plant, the Earthwide, other cohorts, ap- 
prised by telephone, were pouring out to avoid dismissal, 
the Old Man sank down in Bainbridge’s chair, and with a 
return of that quivering weakness faced the appalling task 
which this upheaval had set for him—the complete re- 
organization of his two enormous plants, the stoppage of 

the terrific over- 
head which would 


result from their _ 


temporary paral- 
ysis, the finding of 
men competent to 
fill the vacated 
places, and honest 
besides; and sud- 
denly his age came 
on David Schus- 
shel and took the 
strength from his 
sinews and the en- 
ergy from his 
heart. With dull- 
ing eyes and shak- 
ing hand he 
reached towards 
the phone. 

The most irri- 
tating blot on Kle- 
koff’s horizon was 
a bony, flat- 
stomached, sharp- 
featured young 
man by the name 
of Isidor Isko- 
vitch, who, in 
spite of Klekoff’s 
infatuation to put 
him out of busi- 
ness, had not quit 
the industry or 
died or whatever. 
Klekoff’s playful 
methods of as- 
phyxiating an as- 
piring competitor 
had only urged 
this agile young 
man to keep afew 
jumps ahead of 
the gas. -Com- 
pelled by the 
mighty one’s com- 
petition to in- 
crease his distri- 
bution to make an 
outlet for his pro- 
duction, he had 
then been com- 
pelled to increase 
his. production to 
meet his expanded 
distribution, and 
so on. It was a 
circle with an 
ever-widening 
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periphery, around which he must scampey 
increasing pace, like a squirrel in a revo) 
never a breath to spare and never a chan 

About him, as he sat at his desk doing a 
with an interest table between conferences, 
the gay scaffolded structures of the Iskovitch 4 
tions plant, which he owned and managed; g¢; 
yonder through Hollywood were four othe 
producing plants which he owned and mana 
gray hills, linking from coast to coast, were the by 
the Iskovitch Distributing Corporation, which 
and managed; spreading from these, like { 
fan, were seventy cities in which he had 
theaters for the showing of his pictures; and 
strong boxes reposed eight million dollars’ Wort 
which called to him day and night, in tongues 
make enough profit out of his business to pay i 
reduce principal. 

A busy person, young Iskovitch, with oR 
spare, as any man who has ever tried to rep; 
can aver; and small wonder that he had five d d 
in his youthful brow and hollows around his ( 
eyes and scarce enough flesh on his bones: a 
from cutting holes through his clothing, — 
that he was a hard man to see or to reach by 1 
yet when his secretary told him that David Sels 
on the wire, there came the flash of pleasure in 
the smile of elation on his thin straight lips, ar 
rang with almost boyish eagerness as he 
phone and shouted, “‘Hello, Mr. Sehusshel!” 

“Say, Izzy’ ’—Iazzy’ s face changed to sudden) 
he heard the wavering feebleness in that “oni 
voice—‘“‘can you come over right away, ma ? 
trouble, Izzy. I’m—I’m ——” ' 

Then the voice stopped, and Izzy’s heart stocl 
heard the receiver dropping on the desk. ba 
once. 

“Say, Emmy, whatever I got on for this of 
off. I gotta go right over to Mr. Schusshel, in 
happened.” 

Grabbing his hat, he rushed out of the door i d 
his car, erasing from his mind every thought} : 
complicated affairs, for David Schusshel, his 17 na 
business, was in trouble. 

He found old David in the well-rememberelit 
vate office, surrounded by an excited and scar gi 
the faithful whom Bainbridge had not displad, 
spite of his feebleness he was strenuously refus r | 
a doctor called, though he had been dangerowy 
apoplexy. At sight of Izzy he sent the ae i 
room and took the young man’s hands in both } 
seemed to feel brighter and better for that ori 

“Tazy, my boy, I was going to ask you to Ip 
organize, because I fired Bainbridge and his swiller 
were cheating me and wrecking my business bt 
you was on the way over I came to my senses r 
my mind. I’m going to sell out.” 9 

Sell out! David Schusshel sell out? One 0 oth bs 
landmarks in the industry, the pioneer of tl 
heard him as through a blur. 

“Don’t do it, Mr. Schusshel! 
you reorganize. Looky, I’ll —— 

“Tt’s no use, Izzy. I’m too old. I can’t ian 
fights as today’s any longer. And, anyhow ae 
for the business the same as I did, since you It t 
Andy Lochlaren died. I’m going to quit while 
price for my plant, Izzy, and not wait un 
me.’ He hesitated. ‘‘I don’t want to be ure 
old age.” 

Izzy turned abruptly to the window and i 
over the helter-skeltered panorama, where thign 
and the great gray sky seemed like a gi 
back drop for the tawdry foreground p 
palaces and hovels. He had come here as @ 
to learn the business, and had grown up with 5 
part of it, and the thought of its passing into} 
put a lump i in his throat which was diffie we 

“T wish I could buy it,” he said aa ( 
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I ain’t too 


the time of David’s retirement had come s 
A large number of his customers, including) 
own theaters, were using Iskovitch pictures bi 
and buying cheaper pictures outside for | 
There was a lot of money in those cheaper vic re 
he could supply them he could not only i D 
protect himself from encroachments, and — 
“Buy it, Izzy.” Old David was so cage th 
new strength in his voice. ‘‘It won’t har 
losing my business at all if you buy it, and Tl 
the terms so easy that they’ll seem foolish.” i 
“T can’t do it, Mr. Schusshel,’”’ retu ne U 
though it hurt him to say it. “No matter h 
make the terms, it’d be an obligation that a/@ 
financially an’ hamper my credit, an’ I won ie 
like a man walkin’ a tight rope, an’ if I wa 
Klekoff’ll jiggle the rope.’ q 
Klekoff! Full well David Schusshel kni 
meant to Izzy. The old man and the young 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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{-supporting student—to you, an- 
iqu collegian, whose hair is thinner 
hai t used to be and whose waistline 
kei :he phrase brings a picture out of 
y onemory. A rather queer fellow, you remember, 
» ely and a little shabby, always in a hurry, bus- 
yo dfrom class to job, waiting on table, managing 
jnglub, taking care of a furnace or a cow, pestering 
w jout the money for the laundry. He was pretty 
» 2 classroom, respected by the faculty and stu- 
puhe did not get very deep into college activities 
:diaot seem to have very much fun. An admirable 
., dzourse, and you 
‘athe last reunion 
> hil done very well 
‘bh. —— 
y be a true pic- 
f ~ typical fellow 
yk his way through 
in our ancient day, 
isn true any more. 
oof the college is 
spe now than it was 
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she ay life through 
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nai The working 
+ ij.o longer lonely; 
sre 10 many of him. 
»p) rtunities for 
g joney have in- 
i (ormously. To- 
} may students are 
s tlir way, at least 
t, at the line be- 
tl self-supported 
e ¢i-supported has 
e (n and wabbly. 
t| college world 
roy, safe for democ- 
Nt that exactly, 
ec ege has become 
of t'actory and less 
tery society. It is 
mo concerned with 
isitss of making a 
th it used to be, 
un deople who have 
ig make flock in 
ben to do so. 
er e like it or not, 
sai life are better 
th) they were when 
wi a rah-rah boy 
yor those comedy 
es. Learning and 
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8E?ONSE to an 
air) he authorities of 
17 educational in- 
ons ave been able to 
1 filtres, or at least 
il Gimates, of the 
td.tudents who are - 
tir themselves, in 
or me substantial 
yMiunerativework. 
> Turns, though 
yin mplete,coverall 
of \lleges, large and 
B jie and private, academic and technical, men’s, 
1s deoeducational; theyarefrom almost everystate 
Uniiand representanenrollment of 225,000students. 
| Biouwee of students reported as partially or 
8{-supporting in the various colleges runs the 
8aiit from nothing to all, and the total thus indi- 
is ¢nost exactly 100,000. If this proportion of 44 
ale true for all colleges and universities, normal 
vi¢ional schools, the total number of students who 
Kz their passage, partially or wholly, would be 
ve 00,000, 
t self-supporting student isn’t lonely any more. 
't lnely at Yale, for he is one-third of the student 
o1t Princeton, where he is one-quarter. He is 
ft versity of Chicago, 60 per cent of the University 
ifojia and of the College of the City of New York. 


He is 68 per cent of the University of Washington and 85 
per cent of Tufts. Sometimes loneliness, if there is any, 
must be on the other foot. 

These figures do not include vacation work. Every self- 
supporting student works in the summer, of course; but the 
inquiry relates only to working during term time. 

What are some of these jobs? How is it possible for 
200,000 students to earn while they learn? In your 


cultured, old-school manner you ask, ‘“‘How do they get 
that way? Waiting on table, I suppose.” 

Yes, that is still the commonest and most important of 
all roads—if not to affluence, at least to regular meals. For 
all the trouble it has caused, the habit of eating strangely 
persists, and students are probably the worst offenders. 
Every college has jobs for handsome waiters, where the 
fellows get their board free and sometimes cash in addition 
for about three hours’ daily work. Putting the stew in 
student is one of our basic academic trades. 

Then there are the endless variations upon the commis- 
sary idea—managing eating clubs and boarding tables, 
working in public grillrooms and restaurants, cooking, 
dishwashing, peeling potatoes, running food stands, mak- 
ing the round of dormitories at night with baskets of 
edibles. Out of a recent investigation which involved 
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hundreds of undergraduates throughout the 
country, it is clear that the business of keep- 
ing student body and soul together is the 
most dependable source of income and the 
best answer to the perennial question, ‘‘ When do we eat?”’ 
Turning from the degrading subject of internal revenue to 
higher and nobler things, we find students gainfully em- 
ployed in such variegated forms of physical culture as 
snow shoveling, coal heaving, baggage smashing, raking 
lawns, clipping hedges, barbering, bootblacking, setting up 
pins in bowling alleys and repairing bicycles. One fellow 
was a chauffeur, another a lamplighter, a third a postal 
clerk. An Ohio fellow took 
care of a chronic invalid, 
living and studying at the 
sick man’s house. A Har- 
vard A. M. began his aca- 
demic career in another 
college by working in a 
rock quarry three hours 
every morning. | 


Five Jobs 


NEW YORK Univer- 

sity student bought a 
ladder and apailand worked 
up a window-cleaning busi- 
ness until he had sixty 
steady customers at anaver- 
age price of thirty cents a 
window. Another chap got 
a vacuum cleaner and per- 
sonally conducted it all over 
town. A couple of Amherst 
boys at last accounts had 
lucrative employment dig- 
ging graves, no doubt 
spouting appropriate pas- 
sages from Hamlet as they 
worked. A good angel to 
Iowa housewives was the 
lad who came around in the 
fall prepared to take down 
screens and put up storm 
sashes. He got the same 
job—with reverse English— 
in the spring. Two boys 
in Dubuque University 
worked on alternate nights 
in the baggage room of a 
railroad station, doing the 
heavy part of their sleeping 
on their nights off. 

Watchmen, janitors, life- 
savers, paper carriers, farm, 
shop andrailroad workers— 
there is always work for 
cultured hands to do. An 
Ohio Wesleyan boy hob- 
nobbed on Saturday with a 
truck farmer, getting $2.50 
and a fine dinner free. A 
Harvard junior reported 
working at five jobs simul- 
taneously, chiefly of a cleri- 
cal nature, with a total net 
income of $1350 for the 
college year. 

One fellow with more 
health than wealth rented 
himself out for blood trans- 
fusion, though a little of 
that job would go a long 
way with most collegians. 
It has no future and very 
little present. Another uncrowded profession is member- 
ship in a poison squad in a research laboratory. 

Colleges of agriculture furnish no end of work for their 
students in fields, orchards and dairy barns. Sometimes 
these jobs are so close to the curriculum that it is almost 
like getting paid to study one’s lessons. A freshman at 
Rutgers had to milk eight to ten test cows a day and do 
general barn-keeping for his lodging and twenty-five cents 
an hour, and he paid his entire way through school with 
that and similar jobs. So have hundreds of other rising 
young farmers. The word “rising’’ is used advisedly, for 
anyone associating on intimate terms with cows must be- 
gin his social duties at about four A. M. 

Commercial agencies play such a heavy part in college 
finances that it sometimes seems as if undergraduates live 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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him off base. He will do all things right but one. Some- 
times that omission is ludicrous. Take the case of the 
Comte de Gaga—to call him something. He was a French 
person, of sufficient wealth and influence and importance 
to arrange for Cuninghame to take him out. Cuninghame 
told me about it. He said the count showed up with a 
valet, a chauffeur and his childhood’s nurse, a typical fat 
old nourrice. The purpose of the chauffeur was obscure. 
The nurse simply came along. She had raised the count 
from an infant and she wasn’t going to let him go into the 
wilds of Africa without her. Not she! The count himself 
was an amiable but excitable and nearsighted young man. 

Cuninghame had his troubles. The usual program of 
African travel is to get up early, eat a good breakfast and 
travel until the day’s journey is finished. These people in- 
sisted on an eleven o’clock déjeuner, with wine. Near the 
hottest part of the day the whole safari had to stop, un- 
load, unpack, set up a shelter, cook a meal. Then the 
journey was resumed at the most unpropitious time and 
the day’s destination was reached too late to permit of 
necessary tasks being performed with any comfort. Nat- 
urally the men did not like it. Cuninghame’s only gleams 
of compensation came at the moments when the immen- 
sity and tracklessness of Africa overcame his charges. This 
usually happened late in the afternoon. 

Then they all used to flop off their mules, rush together 
in an embracing group, and wail ‘‘Nous allons mourir!”’ 


Not a Leopard, But a Lady Bare 


GeciaMe then had patiently to convince them 
that he did know where he was and where he was go- 
ing, and that they were not going to mourir for the mo- 
ment. 

The count was a rotten shot and nearsighted; never- 
theless, he was a good sort and a good sport, and Cuning- 
hame really liked and enjoyed him. 

“Between us,” Cuninghame dryly remarked, “we got 
what game he wanted.” 

Except a lion. The count was very keen for a lion. But 
no lions appeared, and they reached Agate’s Drift on the 
Southern Guaso Nyero. 

“No excitement?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, some excitement,”’ replied Cuninghame. ‘One 
afternoon I heard wild shrieks from the old nurse’s tent. I 
grabbed my double rifle and ran to the rescue. A leopard, 


at least, [thought. I found the old lady with very little on, 
running around and around in circles, yelling her head off. 
There was no leopard in sight, so I got out faster than I 
had gone in. But at the top of her voice she insisted I re- 
turn. Finally, though by nature a modest man, 
I was forced to reénter the tent and rescue her. 
She had a tick in the broad of her back.” 

At Agate’s Drift they made camp. On the 
slope of a swell of land a few hundred yards away 
was a small detachment of Sudanese—the King’s 
African Rifles—under a white officer. Down near 
the stream a Boer had outspanned his ox teams. 
A drift, in African parlance, is a ford, and this 
concentration happened merely because Agate’s 
Drift is the only ford for a good many leagues. 

Darkness fell and the lions began to roar. That 
was usual, but soon it became evident that the 
trek oxen in the flat were attracting undue atten- 
tion. The Boer began to shoot his rifle, more or 
less at random, and to build up his fires. The lions 
drew off a little, but soon edged about to 
make a try at Cuninghame’s mules. He 
also did a bit of random shooting. Next 
the beasts were heard from at the military 
camp, where they actually treed the cook 
up the apex of an old conical-roofed grass 
hut. 

Normally it is not difficult to keep them 
at a distance at night. A little fire, or even 
the light of a lantern, will do it. But four 
of these were worse than buzz flies on a sticky 
day. They seemed possessed with the spirit 
of persistence. Cuninghame told me that 
in all his long experience he had never known 
anything like it. Hespent 
a most anxious two hours 
with his .450 double rifle, go 
a lantern and Kongoni, his ~ a 
gun bearer, prowling about eee 
his mule lines. From the 


the Boer and the military 

were having equal trouble. At last the K. A. R. officer 
set up a machine gun and distributed a couple of belts of 
ammunition into the darkness. Only then did the beasts 
withdraw. Such persistent desire to attack is almost 
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of events second by second, and not one single 

with facts. It was a vivid and detailed picture @5! 

entirely by the subconscious on the single bas of a 
(Continued on Page 60) 


The personnel were charged with tense excitient 
remained perfectly cool and collected withal. 

“You see!”’ cried the count as Cuninghamejpp: 
“I have keep cool! I have prepare all things!) 
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H beautiful, plucky but astonishingly 
urcpected Clare Sheridan, who is as lit- 
trightened of the pen as she is of the 
‘or or her sculptor’s tools; or, for the 
er { that, of anything or anybody, except 
ay her charming little boy, upon whom 
deended the magic name of Richard 
uate” said he—is poor. She 
es’) bones about it. 

ys. sheridan, like all beautiful and very 
ti women, should have been preserved 
| difficult art of self-preservation by a 
trsateful for her beauty. There should 
tik, in every well-constituted nation a 
a) even deferential list made up of the 
quit names of notable loveliness created, 
trute, in order to provide against the 
mi'table possibility of poverty and for 
ifeng retention of pride. 

irain Mrs. Sheridan here because I want 
y:mething about London, and with her 
‘ip on of it as “a great, brooding, thought- 
m/e-coloured figure of masculine sever- 
-[» not agree in the least. 

ee ondon as a mellow, cheerful and cou- 
sustity, with every reason quietly to be 
d) a peculiar beauty, like that of a 
verf many children who has grown old 
fur. To me there is nothing about her 
is ther masculine or severe, but, on the 
ran very feminine and kind. All her lines 
oftand her fondness for lawns, flowers 
tre’ comes gratefully to the eye wherever 
. ign available space in which they may 
Jtiited. Then, too, for those sons of hers 
mt wander from her side for several 
3s. defeats the inexorable alterations of 
byemaining always the same. She has 
ideiable charm that other cities lack and 
tf holding the love and loyalty of her 
le at is maternal. 


| A Mellow Old Town 


E ondon of 1904-6 and thereabouts, of 
hii lam writing now, managed to retain 
aguike dignity, in spite of the introduc- 
of otor-driven vehicles, which have the 
> elct upon a city as that of a missionary 
| t} naive and contented life of aborigi- 
. iispite, also, of Mrs. Asquith and her 
‘ull selected group who were not content 
‘slering from a virulent form of auto- 
ua)n but kept onsaying so. It was their 
idi|ble belief—religion almost—that they 
mé2 a corner in wit, intellectuality and 


perence of thought and action. Not to be a Soul 
to a mere body. Success in art, letters, music, the 
la, litics and medicine depended, doglike, upon their 
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tone of praise, they thought. 
and faddism. They took a delight in carrying out meta- 
phorical raids upon English life for the purpose of collect- 
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ing and making bonfires of the last remaining relics 
of early Victorianism, and they succeeded remarkably 
well. Their persistent autocratic propaganda made 
itself felt not only in both Houses of Parliament, 
the press, Eton, Harrow, Oxford, Cambridge and the 
army, but in all the arts. Dressmakers caught 
the infectiontoo. The hand of decadence touched the 
suburbs even. 

Outwardly, nevertheless, London retained its mel- 
lowness. Its horizontal lines were as soothing and 
correct as those of Tennyson. It is true that the 
South African millionaire had made a break in their 
rhythm here and there, especially in Park Lane and 
Grosvenor Square, and that already there had been 
several assaults upon the portcullis of the House of 
Lords which had caused the smooth hair of the mem- 
bers of the senior clubs to stand on end. It would 
be difficult to say how many deep blushes of shame 
and horror must have crept all over their now bald 
pates at the creations that have been made since 
then, especially during the devastating régime of the 
little person from Wales. 

But the Duke of Devonshire was still entombed 
behind the old walls of his Piccadilly house, the ani- 
mal agony of the saxophone had not then been intro- 
duced to the restaurants with the other torturing 
instruments of jazz, and Mr. F. E. Smith was still 
far from being the glistening ornament of England’s 
ancient aristocracy that he has become today. Colonel 
Repington was waiting, with what patience he could 
muster, for the war, which provided him with so 
many luncheons. Nat Gould led the sales among our 
novelists, although Hall Caine and Charles Garvice 


They stood for freakishness 


ran him close. Above all, the fertile George 
R. Sims doled out Tatcho and Mustard and 
Cress to the heads and stomachs of the aver- 
age man, Beerbohm Tree gave his suppers in 
the dome of His Majesty’s Theatre, George 
Alexander held the ramparts of the St. James’s, 
with gentlemanly persistence, against the 
erratic onslaughts of the Frohman invasion of 
the London stage, and John Hare emerged from 
his well-earned retirement from time to time to 
look at an eager and rapidly changing profes- 
sion through A Pair of Spectacles. 


Memories of Beerbohm Tree 


T WAS at a gala performance at His Maj- 

esty’s, after the coronation of King George, 
that the gay Lord Clarendon, rattling with 
bangles, peered shortsightedly at these three 
much-missed actors who had then become the- 
atrical knights, and having asked who they 
were as they stood together under the red-and- 
white-striped awning in very pristine court 
clothes, said, ‘‘How damn well these actors 
wear their fancy dress!’’ 

It was at this emotional and picturesque 
affair, too, that I, a little bored at the efforts 
of our stars to entertain the King and Queen 
and their royal guests, wandered out to look at 
life; and having admired the Horse and Grena- 
dier Guards, who were drawn up on the thin 
layer of yellow gravel in the otherwise de- 
serted Haymarket, went round to the back of 
the theater and in one of the many royal car- 
riages that were drawn up in Charles Street 
saw four red-coated flunkies playing poker on 
a tall cockaded hat, with a bottle of whisky 
on the floor between their feet. The light of 
a lamp-post fell full upon their concentrated 
faces and made a Rembrandt picture that I 
have never forgotten. 

That was, I suppose, the crowning moment 
in the life of Beerbohm Tree—the king of the 
stage, as he adored to think that he was—en- 
tertaining, in what he called “my bee-utiful 
theater,’’ the King of England. A simple crea- 
ture, Tree, as apparent as Godiva beneath his 
hairlike veil of artificiality. A kind man, gen- 
erous and lavish, very loyal to his friends, pos- 
sessed by an imp of mischief which led him into 
fooling even during the nervousness of the first 
performance of a new production and the 
sacrifice of all his sounder feelings for the 
sake of a repeatable jest. The story goes, for 
instance, that when Lewis Waller applied to 
him for a part in a Shakspere revival, six 


months or so after his supposed elopement with Lady Tree, 
which began with a motor accident and ended in a hospital, 
he replied with (Continued on Page 70) 
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said discontentedly, ‘‘women 

have as much right to play 
golf as men.” 

“But not Saturdays and Sun- 
days,” said Weevil. ‘‘We’ve got to 
come to arulein this club that women 
can play five days a week.” 

“Tt isn’t so much overcrowding,” 
said Wills, “‘but they clutter up a 
golf course. Every time a woman 
loses a ball in the rough she stops to 
tell how cute her baby looked in the 
bath that morning.”’ 

“They don’t play for the game; 
they do it to reduce,” said Mace, “or 
to wear a sweater.”’ 

“The worst part of it is the dog- 
gone consciousness that women are 
around—in earshot,” said Weevil. 
“T’m going to take a day off and in- 
vent something for men only.” 

“Tt can’t be done,”’ Wills said dog- 
matically. “‘There wassmoking.”’ He 
shrugged his shoulders. “‘Then golf 
gives ’em an excuse to wear pants. 
They’re votin’ all over the place, and 
I'll eat a cat if I didn’t hear onesingin’ 
bass the other night in a show.” 

““Anyhow,’’ said Weevil, ‘‘no 
woman can be a father.” 

“Don’t you fool yourself,’ Me- 
Whinney said sourly. ‘‘They’ll be 
both parents and a grandfather and 
an uncle at the same time if they see 
any benefit in it.” 

“T was thinking about that Watson 
woman,”’ Wills said pensively. ‘‘She 
likes golf.” 

“That makes it worse.” 

“She’s a golf nut,’’ Wills went on 
vindictively. “‘Why, she’s here all 
the time. Every time I come I see 
her. Hasn’t she anything to do but 
play golf?”’ This from Mr. Wills, 
who played eighteen holes five days a 
week, with thirty-six on Saturdays 
andSundays. ‘I hate tosee anybody 
lose their head over a game.” 

“When she isn’t playing she’s got 
a caddie chasing balls.” 

“Got a husband, hasn’t she?’’ 

“Sure. Nice young fellow too. I 
wonder he stands for it.”’ 

“T never saw him around.” 

“Doesn’t play. Must be darn hard 
on him—married to a female golf 
lunatic. She’s the kind of a person 
to go home and talk nothing but golf 
all the evening.” 

“He doesn’t play?”’ 

‘Play? Fine chance he’s got. 
Somebody’s got to stay home and 
order the meals.” 

“She’s always here Saturdays and 
Sundays. What does he do?” 

“‘T’m hanged,” said Mr. McWhin- 
ney, “if I see how any human being 
stands for it. What you get married 
for is to have a little company. I’d 
like to see my wife staying away the 
only days I can be home.”” Mr. Mc- 
Whinney had not spent a Saturday 
or Sunday, except in coldest winter, 
in the bosom of his family for years. 

They played their round of golf, 
and as usual two members of the 
foursome arrived at the clubhouse in 
high humor and some seven dollars 
richer; their opponents dragged their 
feet, and from their expression one 
would have been warranted in believ- 
ing that each had just received sen- 
tence of death from his physician. The 
time was five o’clock. They did noth- 
ing busily in the locker room for half 
an hour, spent another half hour in 


it SUPPOSE,” McWhinney 


the showers and held a good forty minutes of post mortem 


Astor’s off ox!” 
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. She Lost Her Grip and Went Into a Series of Sixes and Sevens 
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“You’ll have to go some,” .said. Wills without visible eighty-two. There was no reason why she 
when the bath was done. Then Weevil started to his feet. sympathy. “It’s a quarter to seven now. You ought to be that fine score, and the more she reflected t 
“Gosh,” he said, “‘I promised the wife to be home at home by a quarter past.” f iv 


disgruntled she became, as is the habit of 
6:30. Guests for dinner! And me got to doll up like: 


““A man can’t always be on the dot,” Weevil said defen-, Watson, like all devotees of the game, coulilie 
sively. Then, as he passed the window, “Look at that,”»he at night and break par for the course withmal’ 
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7 said, pointing. “Th 
Mrs. Watson. Fine - 
woman to be getting hcg! 
have dinner at their h ks, 

midnight.”” Mrs. Watsor 

her little car and disappelsq 
the road in a scatter of qd 

She had done the course |», 

ninety that afternoon, wor 

lars from Mrs. Hyde, gai a 

four clever and cutting thbs 

she had gotten away th 
basked in the joy of havirdy 


shifts. She buzzed up thi 
to the small garage, berth} 
and swung jauntily if a }; y 
up the walk. The door opt 
she reached it. ei 
“Finally got here, ch? fr 
son greeted her. 
“Hello, dear,” she saicyit} 
cious nonchalance. “ Dinn| re, 
“No fault of yours if js) 
Mr. Watson. ‘‘ Haven’tyiam 
of time? Own a watch, int 
Bust it?” 
“No,” she said, glancg 
wrist. | 
“What you need,” he hgg 
“Ys an alarm clock. Mes jj 
house are supposed to bet « 
hours. Fine job keepin ser 
with you turning up atl | 
The cook never knows whato 
any meal done.” | 
“Haven’t I told you ner ti 
for me? Just sit right alle 


honey, whenever meals ?} re 
“Huh. Fine! Man Is { 
down to a table alone, ‘esn’ 
Exciting! Now after this wan 
here when dinner’s ready an¢ 
is 6:30. Understand.” | — 
“T made the seventh in ‘ree, 
Mrs. Watson. “My drivwas 
down the middle—twentyive 
farther than Mrs. Hyde’sind 
my iron on the g?en 
stopped 2 
“What for?” demanifie Nia 
son. 
Mrs. Watson disregarcl hi 
paney. “ about tenty 
from the pin. It’s a sauce reer 
know; slopes in toward ‘¢ m 
It was a downhill putt, ne ¢ 
kind you have to caleulé, al 
best I hoped for was to ¢ de 
the hole. Well, I putted v alon 
slope and the ball just eur2d al 
and trickled right into theup. 
should have seen MrsHyd 
thought she would bite I 
“‘Dinner’s on the tabl 
Watson. ; 
“What have you 
afternoon? Oh, and yo 
watched us on the te 
was in the rough an 
in the middle, but I 
I did! And I got it 
then was on the green 
was so mad at my 
dubbed two and took : 
“The soup’s getting ¢ 
“T don’t care for souponil 
Mr. Watson partook | hi 
with more moroseness hall 
table manners, while h| W 
viewed her score mentally 
lost strokes here and th 
agination, until it was 
how perfectly simple 
been to have shot 


: 


_ Golf is a game which can be played well only 
tion, but there—oh, man! 

soing over to the Greens’ tonight to play mah 
d Mr. Watson in his most provocative manner. 
j Mrs. Watson, “am going to bed. I’m tired.” 
sy zoing over to the Greens’,” repeated Mr. Watson. 
anyhow,” said Mrs. Watson, “I wouldn’t play 
vnild’s game. Building blocks! And then playing 
h them just like you were doing something!” 


'yhere he will either threaten divorce or commit 

wi‘we are going to the Greens’ to play mah jongg.”’ 

3," said Mrs. Watson, “I’ve an important match 

+ Semifinals in the President’s Cup. I’m going 

| ¢nine o'clock. One can’t sit up all night and 

siiiext day. You ought to have sense enough to 
” 


tome at noon.” 
yi do, dear.” 


ll 

I] hat?” 
4's got a right to think that on the only day he 
sn at home his wife would stick around with him; 
vet ng.” 

ys ‘an’t tomorrow, honey.” 

a. Iow about Sunday? I’ve been wanting to have 
itases out to Sunday dinner for months.” 

ins play golf,’’ said Mrs. Watson in very much 
ne he would have used to announce that they 
h baths. 

haf it?” 

t, ydear! What could I do with them? You know 
el he golf season is short enough, and you don’t 
so give up a whole Sunday of it just to entertain 
illfolks from the city who don’t know a darned 
supridge and who was at the vaudeville house last 
|! 

ll yhat about me? I ask you again. I might as 
tive any wife. Say. What d’you think I do with 
tujays and Sundays?” 

hy whatever you want to, dear. I’m sure I don’t 
re ith you any.” 

rerre! Look here, Sally, since you took up this 
il »g-trotters’ billiards you haven’t been aware 
ye There ought to be a law so you could name golf 
sorpondent. Hell’s bells! If you were running 
i xh somebody else’s husband you’d at least give 
ool n, if it was only for a stall.” : 

hy on’t you play golf then?” 

ca’ 2, as I’ve told you a million times, I don’t want 
nd iat’s a darn good reason. I don’t like the looks 
In’t like the rackets, or whatever you 
m, iat you play with—and I don’t cotton 
3e (| gas meters who spend their lives hang- 
uur the club. I don’t like to walk. And I’m 


Pou” 


darned if I can see any sense 

in rolling an overgrown liver 

pill into a snake hole. What 
you nuts ought to dois take a few 
balls, and maybe it ’ud cure you 
of playing tag with ’em.” 

Mr. Watson was silent a few 
moments while he wrangled with 
his overdone steak. Then he 
paused with a morsel on his fork 
between plate and mouth. “‘Say,”’ 
he demanded, ‘‘does it hurt to 
play golf?” 

“‘T suppose something smart is 
coming,” his wife replied. ‘“‘ Why 
hurt?” 

‘Because I never saw anybody 
playing it who didn’t look as if 
he’d just stepped on a nail, and I 
never met anybody coming away 
from a golf diamond who didn’t 
wear the kind of a face that goes with pto- 
maine. What’s the matter with the game?” 

“Tf you would play it once you might 
get an interest in life. Business—nothing 
but business. It’s all you think of. Why 
in the world don’t you get out of yourself? : 
Why, when I look back I wonder what I YY 
ever did before I commenced to play golf!” 

“Um. You put in some of your time be- 
ing my wife,’ said Mr. Watson. “And 
about business—if I didn’t stick to it, how do you 
think you’d get the price to pay little boys for car- 
rying a bundle of sticks around a hundred acres of 
land that ought to be ashamed of itself for not 
raising potatoes? What’s dessert?”’ 

“T don’t know what Laura has this evening.” 

“Huh. Who does? Say, what’s your job around 
here? Running this house and ordering the meals— 
or dropping in at odd times to give the servants a 
cute surprise? If I put in eight hours a day in my office 
earning the coin to run this wikiup you ought to lavish a 
half hour a day on seeing we get something to eat besides 
the cook’s favorite food. Look at our bills! Great cat! If 
I ran my business as inefficiently as 
you run yours—and this house is your 
business—the sheriff would have me 
in a month.” 

Mrs. Watson sniffed and then snif- 
fled. By a great effort she mastered 
herself and smiled. . ‘ You’re tired to- 
night, dear, and just a little 
unreasonable, don’t you 
think?” 

“Unreasonable! Why 
don’t I get an interest in life? 
Fine. I got one. It’s you. 
There’s lots of things I’d like 
to do. I like to go driving 
Saturday and Sunday.”’ He 
laughed hollowly. “‘ The only 
time I ever get in that car is 
mornings to goto the station. 
The rest of the time you’ve 
got it parked out at the golf 
club. Fine chance. The only 
interest I got in life is sitting 
on the porch and trying to 
figure out why I stand forit.” 

“Why do you?” asked 
Mrs. Watson. 

Whereupon her husband 
was engulfed in a wave of that 
maddening helplessness 
which is the portion of all 
husbands when their wives 

take the well-what- 
are-you-going-to-do- 
about-it attitude. 
They can’t do any- 
thing about it, and 
e they know it. Their 
wives know it and 
know their husbands 
know it—and there 
youare. The old Eng- 
lish law held it illegal 


“She Stops to Tell How Cute 
Her Baby Looked in the Bath 
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for a man to beat his wife 
with a club bigger around 
than his thumb. Even in 
that day there must have 
been husbands who wished 
for big thumbs. Mr. Wat- 
son couldn’t very well pluck 
off his wife’s arms and legs 
as if she were a fly—which 
was his heart’s desire. He 
couldn’t because modern civ- 
ilization and his set rather 
frowned on such practices. 

“Look at me,” he de- 
manded in his loudest voice. 
“Whatdoldo? Isit. That’s 
what. I get home and you 
aren’t here. Then I wait for 
you to come back. It’s grand. 
Sunday morning 
you’re off and I 
never see so much 
as the color of your 
lip stick until dark. 
And me? I sit. 
Yeah.” 

‘““There’s your 
garden,” said Mrs. 
Watson rather pro- 
vocatively. 

“Garden! Gar- 
den! I know every 
lettuce bug by 
name. I can tell 
you to a sixteenth 
of an inch how 
much the endive 
grew this week, because I 
watched it grow. I’m going 
to build me a little grand 
stand alongside the tomato 
bed and learn college yells. 
Right now I’m racing a couple 
of bean vines up a pair of 
poles. There’s excitement for 
you!’’ His voice became 
mincing. ‘Oh, you should 
have been over yesterday. 
You know our little Brussels 
sprouts—well, one of them 
did the cunningest thing!”’ 

“Tf you’re going to be nasty!”’ said Mrs. Watson. 

“Are you going to the Greens’?”’ 

Mrs. Watson had arisen from the table and was stand- 
ing, a serving spoon in her hands, grasped with the over- 
lapping grip, her feet wide apart in the open stance. “I 
believe,”’ she said, ‘I know what’s wrong with my short 
mashie. I’ve been—yes, sir, that’s it! See? Now this is 
how I’ve been doing—and this is how I ought to do.” 

“Try it with a broom on the parlor floor.” 

“Oh, housework! Housework! Do you think a woman 
has nothing in her life but looking after a house? Why 
should I sweep and dust and wear myself to a frazzle?”’ 

“Why should you do anything?”’ demanded Mr. Wat- 
son. ‘‘No reason, except one no woman ever under- 
stands—to give her husband a square deal. Look at me. 
I work day in, day out, year in, year out—for you. Lord 
only knows how much you spend. And what do I get for 
it? What do you furnish for your end of the deal? Eh?” 

“T married you, didn’t I?”’ asked Mrs. Watson sweetly. 

“That,” said Mr. Watson, “is where you women in- 
vented a swell arrangement. But you—you don’t even 
hold up your end as much as most women do. At any 
rate they hang around to talk to a man.” 

Mrs. Watson stood with compressed lips. Mr. Watson 
finished his sweet, lighted a cigar and stamped into the 
library, where his wife was putting a ball at a tin dingus 
on the rug. 

“Huh!” he snorted. ‘Playing for keeps, or do you give 
’em back after the game?” 

She putted, and rimmed the cup. “I moved my head,” 
she said. ‘I will look at the cup instead of the ball.’ 

“Look at the saucer, too, and the coffeepot if you want 
to. Are you going to the Greens’?”’ 

“I’m going to bed at half past nine,’’ she said. 

He walked to the desk, jerked open the drawer and 
grabbed a pack of cards with which he dealt a hand of 
Canfield. “‘There’s only one advantage I can see,’”’ he said. 

“Advantage to what?”’ 

“To being the kind of a widower I am,”’ he said. 

“Huh!” 

“And that,”’ he said, ‘‘is I don’t have to wear black.” 


That Morning" 


II 


S SOME men carry walking sticks McWhinney carried 
a driver. He never walked without it, swinging it 
first with his right hand and then with his left. It was a 


(Continued on Page 81) 


ous article how frightened I 

was when the last rehearsal of 
The Dead City had taken place, 
and I was confronted with the 
unavoidable necessity of actually stepping 
out on the stage of the Metropolitan for the 
first time in front of an American audience. 
Inever felt the same terror again, although 
my very next appearance in a new part was 
far more calculated to intimidate me. 

This was the premiére of my Tosca. 
Much to my surprise and dismay, the an- 
nouncement that I would appear in the 
part unloosed a flood of comment and an- 
tagonism. Of course I realized at the time 
that it was a so-called Farrar role, a réle 
which had long been associated with one of 
the most gifted of native American opera 
singers. But whether I wished to sing it 
or not, I had no choice in the matter, 
since my contract made a point of my 
singing the part. It was ardleI had sung 
in Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm and Buda- 
pest, and only in New York were threat- 
ening letters sent me warning me not to 
appear in it. 

I have always regretted that such a fuss 
was made over it at the time, and what 
caused it to appear all the more ridiculous 
was the fact that Miss Farrar and myself 
never had any discussion or disagreement 
with regard to the matter. We have never 
even met each other personally. I consider 
Miss Farrar a remarkable artist—I have 
never heard or seen a better Madame 
Butterfly, and her charm and artistic sin- 
cerity as Zaza are delightful. I am con- 
vinced that she herself in no way, shape or 
form had anything to do with the chorus of 
recrimination which preceded my debut in 
the only Farrar réle I have sung here. 

In spite of the intimidating letters which 
I received before my New York debut in 
Tosca, at the performance itself I was re- 
ceived with applause and appreciation by 
the audience. This was not, of course, due 
to me alone, for we had an admirable cast, 
Aureliano Pertile as Mario Cavaradossi, 
and Scotti, that splendid artist, as Scarpia, 
while Moranzoni conducted. 


It HAVE already told in a previ- 


The Ban on Flowers 


SHALL never forget the wonderful ova- 

tion accorded me after that first Tosca 
performance, and the beautiful flowers 
that were thrown to me on the stage. It can never hap- 
pen again—the flower throwing—because the following day 
I begged the management to issue a strict rule forbid- 
ding it. I recalled that only a few years before, while 
I was singing at the Hofoper in Vienna, an enormous 
bouquet of roses, flung from the gallery with the kindest 
intentions in the world, struck me violently over one eye, 
and my face was scratched with the wires wound about the 
flowers. Even the opera singer’s roses have their thorns! 

Quite naturally, when I first came to the Metropolitan 
there was much which was new to me, yet in other respects 
‘I felt quite at home. Here in New York the consistently 
generous policy of the directors doés not make a possible 
deficit as alarming a thing as it might be, and though it is 
not to be encouraged, the great art patrons who support 
the institution rise above it in truly royal fashion. In 
Vienna, too, before the war, the standpoint of the box 
office was disregarded. The Hofoper was not expected to 
pay, and in fact when the house was filled the box-office 
receipts hardly ever represented more than one-half the 
cost of mounting and staging the opera performed. Officers 
in the army and students paid a ridiculously low sum— 
twenty heller, four cents—for admission; and there were 
special seat rates for students. 

The New York Metropolitan is maintained by a group of 
generous patrons of the opera; and in Vienna the situation 
was very similar in this respect, for the Hofoper and the 
Hofburgtheater, the first dramatic stage in Austria, were 
not state institutions but adjuncts of the imperial court. 
No state funds were assigned for their support, but the 
Emperor paid the annual deficit. The result was that 
expense was never considered in Hofoper productions. 
Including the workmen in the factories, who made the 
scenic and other stage accessories, the costumes, and go on, 
for the Hofoper, the institution had on its pay roll some 
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Madame Jeritza in the Title Réle of Thais 


two thousand employes. The ballet school, which re- 
sembled that of the Russian Imperial Ballet, always had 
some two hundred and fifty girls and youths in process of 
training, and if by chance the expenditures rose beyond 
the regular allowance set, they were always met without 
objection of any sort; the glory and splendor of the 
Hofoper and Hofburgtheater were a Hapsburg family 
tradition, and simply had to be maintained. 

Here in New York the costumes of the singers and the 
instruments of the orchestra are mostly private property. 
In Vienna, where all the artists were engaged at a fixed 
salary for the entire year, or at least part of the season, the 
costumes and gowns were usually the property of the in- 
stitution, and even the musicians of the orchestra did not 
use their own instruments. The strings—the most valu- 
able old Italian violins, violas and cellos, autographed by 
famous makers, real museum pieces—like everything else 
at the Hofoper, were the property of the crown. 

Then again, it seems to me that the opera plays an en- 
tirely different part in the social life of New York from 
what it does in Vienna. Here there are thousands of 
enthusiastic opera goers, but for all that, opera probably is 
not a vital, indispensable part of the city’s life. In Vienna 
it was; everybody went to the opera; the opera and 
the theaters played a very important part in the life of the 
city. I remember that an editorial writer on one of the 
biggest papers, Das Fremdenblatt, once said to me, ‘If 
we have an important political article already set up in 
type, and we get some opera news at the last moment, the 
serious political article goes out and the opera-news story 
takes its place!’”” Yes, Vienna was an opera and theater 
town, and the first interest of the local newspapers was 
operatic gossip and speculation. The director of the 
Hofoper was entirely free from interference or dictation 
so far as the Emperor was concerned, but the press 
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could—and often | 
things very uncomfort) 

As regards the art; 
derlying idea was tok 
permanent ensemble, 
trained to work together, 1) 
young artists with promising, 
given opportunities to study fy), 
and to develop their talent aj 
Conservatoire. a 

The Metropolitan Opera Hj 
has sought to add artists to | 
who have given proofs of dra} 
as vocal characterization. Ty} 
my coming to the United Stat} 
due. I did not know about iy 
later, when Mr. Otto Kahn\j 
formed me of the fact, but ite 
when I created the rdle of Ardy 
first performance in Stuttga 
Mr. Kahn, who was traveling): 
that summer, happened to b ‘ 
ence. He liked my voice aniny 
and after his return to Ameri 
to Mr. Gatti-Casazza that 
made to induce me to come); 
ropolitan Opera House, 


A Singer's Spacious >i 


a 

OMETIMES I am inelir| 
that the good old traditi| ; 
many still believe, that wh 
donna has sung her role on thit 

- through until her next perfor: 
out a care to burden her mij, : 
all the time in the world in wht 
herself, has been handed doif 
eighteenth century. Then in 
could and did devote themsye 
heartedly to enjoying life as jon 
had finished trilling their roud 
the audience. » ia 

I wish that some of thee 
take the spacious leisure of thepe 
for granted in this way aetil 
live her life for a time. Theo 
notice the difference betweenhe 
and her practice. at 

The manner in which an Det 
really lives, in fact, is large 
by her actual operatic workT! 
who has achieved success, w 
to the great réles of the be 
bound by all sorts of invisibl ch 
of habit, but of necessity, if ¢1 
hold her own. z I 

Her roles, their demands and exigencies, acial 
mine her mode of living. To a great extent yt 
in her life has to be arranged to suit the requir 1 
operatic work. Other women, even though 
more or less tied down by household duties oral 
ness position, are usually able to make roc ! 
engagements, for amusements. But the ofa 
course is dictated by her round of rehearss | 
formances. ; 

It is natural, perhaps, to think, “‘We 
twice a week on an average; that should 
of time for other things!”’ Yet this is not t 
very first place there are the rehearsals, on 
not singing, which are very taxing, and oft 
ruptedly from ten to two. I have to avoil 
exertion during the day when I am singing: 
formance at the opera. I must relax in or 
best when the time comes. Before the f 
about five o’clock, I have a light meal, tea 
my coffee Viennese in style, with plenty ofr 
with my maid to the opera at least an ho 
formance, for there are always a good n 
which I have to attend; I have to dréss, | 
my make-up, I have to see that all changes 
laid out. 

Costumes, especially new ones, by the 
to excite the critics who sit in judgment on thes 
performances of Tosca in 1922 I dropped 
scoop bonnet which Tosca usually wears— 
ment with historical fact; Puccini himself 
quite correct—and wore a blue bandeau aro 
with a lace shawl draping my hair. In th 
Toscas wear a white gown, but in keeping 
blue ribbon I chose a Directoire gown of , 
because blue goes well with my hair, and i y 


opal 


h Le Tosca should be held down to white. These 
jetail caused an amount of comment quite out 
yn to their importance. This matter of costume 
thing which calls for careful study, and costs 

mq ven when she knows her selection is historically 

swias effective, the opera singer is often criticized. 
it) always wise to be certain before every per- 
iat every hook and eye in a costume is in place, 
} accident can occur on the stage—sometimes 
jiye hook or button stands between the sublime 

» yiculous—and for that reason I always go over 

ty for the evening once more, to be sure all is 

r. 


yrmance usually takes from two to three hours, 
» ft thing I do on arriving home is to take a hot 
\d|t alittle supper. It is quite out of the question 
‘9! out socially the evening of a performance; I go 
ing ad, and the following morning sleep somewhat 
arrould be the case on other 


resexertion in the case of an 
int lies not so much in her 
‘ain her acting of a réle, for 
ev'y modern opera makes 
a1 ticand physical demands. 
sa 2 time she cannot neglect 
sting. Even when the opera 
» ason I spend a couple of 
d* practicing. 
-ajuainted with the theory 
in'r who knows a large num- 
res is practically letter- 
innost of her parts in the 
ep toire operas, and hence 
triearse them. This is quite 
N matter how well a lead- 
ze may know a part, she 
hé to rehearse it a few days 
h¢ erformance for the ensem- 
1 jw operas call for numer- 
eaals before the whole cast 
a as it should. 


in at Home in a Part 


<Yopera singer develops a 
tit of her own in studying 
blk Iread my libretto before 
chix of looking at a note of 
sii Most operas are period 
tuir characters live, move 
veeir being in a time whose 
_ |storical atmosphere has 
ll'‘tablished. If the heroine 
e |nvincing in manner and 
vell as vocally, she must 
ley this atmosphere. So 
ar reading the libretto I dip 
ok which will help me visu- 
e jirit of the epoch in which 
- yecurs. I must base my 
lai2 on a knowledge of the 
dirs and the mental point of 
th woman whom I am called 
) \personate. It takes me 
thio ten days to secure this 
of't-homeness in my period. 
in eady to take up the music. 
rs/;oing-over is entirely tech- 
As read the score I note all 


The Prima Donna as Tosca 


the more important mechanical difficulties which may call 
for study. At the same time I get an idea of the general 
lay and arrangement of the vocal line, breath control and 
phrasing, the climaxing moments, and so on. 

After that comes the task of codrdinating all the music 
of the rdle and conquering its difficulties in a general way. 
As a rule it does not take me more than four or five days to 
get up a new opera role, no matter how difficult its music, 
and sing it in the rough. 

But then comes the hardest part of all—the working out 
in detail and polishing of the musical rendering. I already 
have the design, the conception, clearly in mind. Now 
its details must be perfected. All the meaning and beauty 
which dwell in the melody line, in its rising and falling 
accents, its dramatic and lyric inflections, which give 
song its life and color, must be developed in connection 
with the individual réle and the general plan of the opera. 
This process is one which takes me from four to five 


Maria Jeritza in Her Home. 


weeks ordinarily, or even longer, and 
I know of no other means by which 
an important réle may so thoroughly 
become the property of the singer 
that it may be sung with the convic- 
tion of thorough knowledge. There 
are exceptions, of course; as when a 
singer is compelled by circumstances 
to get up ardle almost at a moment’s 
notice, to sing in a few days’ time. 
In that case the most intensive, 
concentrated hard work, the most 
unremitting toil must take the place 
of the more leisurely study. I re- 
member that while I was in London, 
Puccini telegraphed me asking me to 
create the part of Georgette in his 
Il Tabarro, at the Hofoper premiére, 
at practically only two days’ notice. 
I actually lived with the score from 
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Singer as Marietta in The Dead City 
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the moment I had wired him my ac- 
ceptance till the night of the per- 
formance, and do not believe I ever 
worked harder in my life, but—I felt 
entirely at home in the réle when I 
stepped on the stage. 

Brief but intensive preparation is 
one thing; poor preparation is an- 
other. Nosinger, no matter how pop- 
ular, should expect her popularity to 
excuse poor preparation, which is 
really nothing more or less than lazi- 
ness. And the young girl who is just 
beginning a career in opera should 
never feel herself above a small part. 
She should study and prepare it 
as carefully and conscientiously as 
though it were the title rdle. Not so 
long ago I watched two artists at a 
Metropolitan rehearsal in the small, 
relatively unimportant parts in- 
trusted tothem. It wasareal pleasure 
to see how carefully they had prepared 
them and with what admirable finish 
they were sung. 


Disagreeable Roles 


ERHAPS the most taxing thing 

the opera singer has to do is to put 
herself in someone else’s place contin- 
ually, without a stop. Like every 
other human being, she has her own 
temperament, disposition and char- 
acter, her own instinctive likes and 
dislikes. Like others she feels more 
drawn to some of the characters she 
impersonates than to others. 

And who could help but enjoy ex- 
pressing characters such as Elizabeth, 
Tosea, or The Girl of the Golden 
West and many others? But so often, 
especially in modern operas, the poor 
opera singer is called upon to portray 
women who are degenerate, neurotic, 
mad or imbecile. Anyone who does 
not believe that it is a strain—quite aside from the fact 
that a great deal of the modern music is decidedly unvocal 
and compels the voice to make unnatural efforts—to as- 
similate such characters, actually to live them for the time 
being, need only try it to convince herself to the contrary. 

Take a character like that of Carlotta, in Fritz Schreker’s 
Die Gezeichneten—a perfectly dreadful creature, with 
nothing really decent or womanly about her. To give a 
faithful picture of her disgusting personality on the stage 
compels the singer to lay aside her own individuality com- 
pletely for the nonce. In Max Schilling’s Mona Lisa, of 
course, a role I created in Vienna—and which also has been 
heard here at the Metropolitan—the character of the 
unfortunate heroine is a thoroughly human and sympa- 
thetic one. But, though it is a great réle in a dramatic 
way, though I scored a great personal success with it in 
Vienna, it is one of the most harrowing I ever studied. 

In the second act Lisa goes insane. I had never played a 
maniac role before, and felt that I ought to study the part 
(Continued on Page 117) 


Iv 


IVIEN made a point of 

\) looking her loveliest to re- 

ceive Doctor Sayman. The 
room where she awaited her 
daughter and her fiancé was filled, 
not beyond the point of delicacy, 
with lilies of the valley, which 
shed a falling beauty of white 
fragility about Vivien as she lay 
relaxed in a tea gown as delicately 
green and lacy as the lilies. Her 
chair was drawn up to a fire of 
logs burned to the embers Vivien 
insisted upon. The day that had 
opened with the languorousness 
of summer had at noon cooled to 
the sharpest early spring. The 
sudden change stimulated Viv- 
ien’s flagging energy and brought 
a touch of color to her pale cheeks. 

As she sat before the embers of 
her perfectly timed fire, in a room 
as exquisitely lovely as the flowers 
that filled it and the woman who 
adorned it, her thoughts occupied 
themselves with the problem so 
soon to present itself to her. 

Always when she thought of 
Edwina a sense of bafflement con- 
sumed her; a sense at once nag- 
gingly offensive and at the same 
time excitingly stimulating. It 
occurred to her that Edwina of- 
fered the only real opposition she 
had encountered in her life. And 
opposition, she admitted with a 
conviction of surprise, is what we 
most desire in life. 

She was conscious, too, of an 
underlying conviction that she 
and Edwina were one; the thought 
wasshadowy, confused. She tried 
to analyze it, to understand. But 
it escaped her, baffled. She com- 
promised with it by deciding that 
Edwina, at all costs, must be won 
from the madness of a marriage 
with this unknown doctor; Ed- 
wina, at all costs, must be be- 
guiled into marriage with Scotson 
Howard. 

Vivien’s outer softness was 
steeled at this moment as it had 
never been steeled to any task in 
all her life before; and the unal- 
terable determination of her po- 
sition was not alone because of 
her wish to see Edwina suitably 
married, but because of the sports- 
manship of the problem Edwina 
presented. If Edwina won in this 
particular point it would be for 
Vivien’s ideal a moral, a spiritual defeat; and defeat was 
something she had not hitherto associated with herself. 

She decided that this afternoon she must manage to put 
Doctor Sayman entirely at a disadvantage in Edwina’s 
eyes; she must, without his knowing what it was she did, 
show her fiancé to Edwina as a clumsy vulgarian. As she 
determined to wring victory from this threatening defeat 
she heard Edwina’s voice on the stairs and the answering 
bass of the man she was bringing to her mother. 

For an instant Vivien closed her eyes, summoned all her 
resources, uttered a silent prayer to heaven for wisdom in 
this crisis of her life, for guidance and success in this battle 
about to ensue between herself and Edwina. It was 
characteristic of her mental processes that she did not con- 
template the affair as a battle between herself and Sayman. 
Edwina was her protagonist. It was a battle between the 
type of woman that she was and the type Edwina thought 
herself, aspired to be. 

The thought of all there was at stake sent the thrill of 
battle to Vivien’s heart and mind. But it was a woman 
radiantly feminine who rose languidly and crossed to greet 
her visitors. 

The tea gown Vivien wore boasted the longest trail of 
anything in her wardrobe; she had bought it today for this 
particular occasion. It was a deep instinct in Vivien’s 
consciousness, as it is a deep instinct in the consciousness 
of mankind, that trailing robes lend dignity and power to 
puny man. In the background of her mind Vivien was 
profoundly aware of the power inherent in judges’ robes, 
priests’ gowns, kings’ sweeping ermine. But her train was 
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She Felt But Could Not Utter the Thousand Things a Mother Feels for the Fiance of Her Only Daughter 


the filmiest lace. It spread behind her as delicately eva- 
nescent as feathers of the white peacock. She arranged her 
movements to turn sidewise as she paused, thus presenting 
herself to her visitors in relief against the fanning trail. 

Her hand lingered unduly in Doctor Sayman’s the while 
her eyes held his in an unfathomable soft affection. It was 
as if she felt but could not utter the thousand things a 
mother feels for the fiancé of her only daughter, her little 
girl. 

Vivien held the pose until Doctor Sayman grew restive 
under her eyes. 

Her outstanding impression was that he was a man of 
very great strength—and hairiness. 

“Forgive me,’”’ she murmured, withdrawing her hand, 
moving slightly backward upon her filmy trail, ‘you’ve 
no idea what it means to me ——”’ 

She broke off as if she left to his divination the thought 
that baffled her tongue, and moved toward the chair from 
which she had risen. 

Doctor Sayman followed her, stumbled on her trail as 
she had intended he should, and stammered ‘‘I’m sorry.” 

Vivien smiled at him over her shoulder, lifting the trail- 
ing lace ‘out of his reach. He bent over the rent he had 
made, began an apology which Vivien cut short with a 
gesture of her hand. 

And Edwina said, ‘“‘ Why on earth do you wear such long 
trains, mother?”’ 

Vivien shook her head in deprecating confusion. 

“Tt is ridiculous, isn’t it?’”’ she agreed. ‘Perfectly 
ridiculous—so many women are.” She lifted her eyes to 
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Vivien was busy now with the tea things; 
hearing Edwina’s words, she lifted the sug: 
tioningly to Doctor Sayman. He was soa 
Edwina had said that he failed to perceive 
of the sugar tongs and took no notice. Vi 
hold the tongs up-poised to his gaze. 
* After a moment Edwina said, with a tra 
“Do you want sugar in your tea, Leon: 
At that he answered abruptly, “One—y 
Vivien smiled as though his answer ple 
posited the cube of sugar in a teacup, po ] 
fragrant tea upon it, lifted the saucer in slen| 
held it out to Leonard. 
He left Edwina’s side at the mantelpiece t 
cup from Vivien, standing a moment bet 
zled that Vivien should serve him first. 
attempt to assist his evident puzzlement. 
Edwina said, ‘‘I don’t take tea.” ; 
Vivien pointed to the low stool at her ‘ 
“Sit here, Doctor Sayman.”’ And then, 
tiating, ‘‘But I may call you Leonard, too, 
As Leonard obeyed the suggestion and sai 
the stool that was too low for him, the tea 
some of the liquid spilled upon his wrist. 
“You’re not hurt?’’ Vivien said insta 
relieve him of the cup, to mop the spilled te 
and hand. ‘Sit down first, then I’ll give y 
commanded with sweet solicitude; and as 
dictates she handed him the dangerous ¢ 
implements of the afternoon rite. 
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across to them slowly. She had watched 
efforts to fall in with Vivien’s suggestions, 
as at the efforts of a lion to play with a 
pil Persian cat and find some point of contact. 
+ other wonderful, Len?’’ she said, and smiled as 


swallowed a mouthful of hot tea too precipi- 
iter question. 

she answered. ‘‘But, Mrs. Towers, how have 
p ied to produce Edwina?”’ 

rugged. 

ve, you see; and that proves, doesn’t it, there 
e/ne good in me?”’ 

eioke she put out a hand to draw Edwina closer 
in the silence that ensued she held the girl very 
picture was a direct contrast: Vivien’s delicate 
ty set off in lace and emeralds against Edwina’s 
ed clothes and stark, stern youth. 

mias saying, “ You’ve no idea how proud we are 
in) You're proud of her, too, aren’t you?”’ 

ju tion puzzled the young man. He put down the 
lying its contents half finished, and rose to 
Viien. 

oise I’m proud of her,’’ he said; ‘‘and I know you 
st.” He paused, regarding Vivien with a tenta- 


‘ idgeted in her place at her mother’s side. She 
ae of a baffling sense of getting nowhere, of 
wit in one of those dream sensations of trying to 
trik or move up or down a flight of stairs. She 
jer fiancé, aware that he, too, was helpless here 
ni: of Vivien’s wiles. But somehow Edwina felt 
't he task of extricating either herself or Leonard. 
héoaid unwilling tribute to her mother’s skill; 
ilyhe knew a faint regret that Vivien had not gone 
domati career. In the thought she did homage 
pinise of Leighton’s future—he was so unmis- 
-t} son of his mother. 

Vien had broken off the trend of Leonard’s seri- 
,sring, “But you don’t like tea, I’m afraid. How 
fe not to offer you a highball. Edwina, you, or 
a Sayman ——” 

ja\| gestured vaguely in the direction of the bell 
hil Leonard on the other side of the room. He 
pled, at her gesture; quite obviously failed to 
ar what it was Vivien meant. In his instant’s 
on }dwina crossed to do Vivien’s bidding. Leon- 
g/dwina a grateful glance. 

-yre not ordering a highball for me?’’ he ques- 
“never drink.” 

n’|{uickly upflung glance, with its instantly veiled 
, .s not lost on either Edwina or her lover; and 
wi it to be followed by a pause long enough to be 
elvarrassing. 

buer entered upon their growing silence. Vivien 
hgseemed to Leonard a cabalistic gesture. 
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The man responded “‘ Yes, madam,” ‘and withdrew. 

When he had gone, Vivien, as if to smooth any rough 
edge upon the intangible fabric of their intercourse, held 
out a hand to each of them, by sheer will drew Edwina 
again into the chair at her side, and Leonard she estab- 
lished upon his abandoned stool. She looked from one to 
the other, smiling slowly and gravely and deeply. 

At last she said, ‘‘But we’re not discussing love or mar- 
riage, and that of course is what you want to speak with 
me about.” 

Leonard said, ‘‘I want Edwina to marry me as soon 

But Edwina interrupted him. 

“Don’t you think, mother, I’m right in wanting to finish 
my social-service course first? I’ve gone this far and 
ought to finish.’ 

A pause succeeded Edwina’s rather breathlessly spoken 
words. Vivien appeared to consider the matter from a 
purely impersonal standpoint; her manner was that of a 
judge weighing a nicely balanced legal problem. 

Leonard studied her with a sense of amazement; she 
was so entirely different from the impression he had got of 
her from Edwina, from the society journals in which occa- 
sionally he saw her name or picture. 

At last she said, ‘“‘If two people love each other I’m 
afraid I’m rather inclined to think they ought to marry. 
You see, there’re so many possibilities of the cup-and-lip 
slip. At the same time, after one is married, one realizes 
things are different, and that one might have waited with- 
out losing the beauty of the relationship.” 

The butler entered at this moment, and Vivien con- 
tinued easily, ‘‘I think the last novel of Howard Braxton’s 
treats of this contingency in an amazingly convincing man- 
ner.”” Her voice changed, her attitude shifted in a subtly 
interesting way as she addressed the butler; but even with 
a servant, Edwina noted, her mother’s manner held a hint 
of her soft ingratiation. 

“A highball for Doctor Sayman.’”’ To Edwina she said 
in the tone of a foregone conclusion, ‘‘Edwina?’’ And as 
Edwina shook her head, Vivien continued, ‘‘Do you like 
Seltzer or soda—or just plain water?”’ 

At the table where he had placed the elaborately equipped 
tray, with its tall glasses and shining decanter and bat- 
talion of soda bottles, the butler began at once to manipu- 
late the various sections at his command. Leonard opened 
his lips to refuse Vivien’s offer, but she shook her head 
smilingly. 

“You didn’t drink the tea,’”’ she murmured. 
be very offended if you decline this.” 

The butler, who had proceeded as if the question were 
long since closed, at this point turned his impassive face 
toward the group about Vivien, lifting a bottle of soda 
with inquiring indecision. 

““Oh,”’ Vivien said, obviously deciding to make up Leon- 
ard’s mind for him, ‘‘you do prefer soda, don’t you?”’ 

““Yes,’’ Leonard answered, conscious of extreme lame- 
ness. 
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He threw Edwina a quickly veiled glance to ascertain if 
she observed his discomfort. But Edwina’s face revealed 
nothing, and he accepted the glass presented him. 

Vivien lifted hers in the semblance of a toast, smiled 
first at Edwina, then Leonard, and touched the amber 
fluid with her lips. Leonard tasted his. 

When the butler withdrew, Vivien said, as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred, ‘I think Edwina’s point about her 
course is well taken. Marriage does interfere with a 
woman’s career; there’s no doubt about it. At the same 
time, she might manage to finish, and still be a wife to 
you.” She fell silent. ; 

Leonard said, ‘‘ Yousee, Ilove Edwina. That’s why ——’ 

But Edwina rose. 

“‘T’ve quite decided not to marry until I graduate, Leon- 
ard. And I think I shan’t change my mind.” 

She crossed to the mantel, stood looking up at the orchid 
that hung downward like some gorgeous and tropical 
butterfly. Leonard deposited his half-empty highball glass 
upon the floor beside his stool. It was evident in his man- 
ner that Edwina’s words caused him some uneasiness. 

“But you were considering an immediate marriage just 
last night Me 

Vivien had closed her eyes, relaxed into the depths of 
her chair as the two young lovers addressed each other. 
In Edwina’s manner she detected some deep and shadowy 
irritation with Leonard, and a glow of hope stirred in her. 
It came to her that Edwina would be confirmed in her de- 
cision to postpone the marriage if she, Vivien, seemed to 
agree with Leonard. 

Leonard had followed Edwina to’ the mantelpiece, was 
standing now at her side in an attitude of bafflement at 
this turn his affair was taking. Vivien regarded him with 
complete and veiled scrutiny, and made honest obeisance 
to Edwina’s infatuation for him. She saw his possibilities, 
she saw the attraction his virility, his unpolish, might hold 
for a girl of Edwina’s sheltered breeding. With sudden 
divination she realized the only chance of shifting Edwina’s 
infatuation would be a very constant and close contact with 
him. She was conscious of a little prayer of thankfulness 
that Edwina was working in his clinic, living in his neigh- 
borhood; that she had, frankly, engaged herself to him. 
Vivien fancied his delicacy as a lover was not impeccable. 

And then Edwina had turned. 

““Good-by, mother dear,” she said, with her eyes on 
Leonard, ‘‘and thanks so much. Tell father Leonard’s 
coming downtown ——’” She broke off. 

Leonard came at once to shake hands with Vivien. He 
muttered some banality, and, conscious of a vast relief, 
followed Edwina into the hall. 

When they had gained the street door Edwina said, 
“Oh, I forgot the textbook on Diseases of Children. It’s 
in my room. Wait here, will you?”’ 

She turned at once and traversed the luxury of her 
mother’s padded stairs, pausing a moment as she passed 

(Continued on Page 48) 


“Tell Mean Life,’? He Answered, “‘Struggle and Defeat and Weariness and Work’’ 
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The Three Isms in Great Britain 


NSTEAD of giving Britishers the three or four years 

of Conservative tranquillity and economy which Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin prescribed and promised as a 
diet for the country in November, 1922, if the electors 
would give them a lease of power, Mr: Baldwin turned 
turtle just a year later, and in December, 1923, Great 
Britain was forced to pronounce once more on protection— 
this time as a remedy for the prevailing unemployment. 
Mr. Baldwin acted very hastily, ignoring the advice of his 
most experienced party managers. He had not worked 
out the details of his tariff proposals, and his new prefer- 
ential duties—including a discriminatory tax on American 
apples and tinned salmon—proved very unpopular. His 
decisive defeat is attributed to the action of the small shop- 
keepers all over the country. Ministers and their support- 
ers assured the people that a protective and preferential 
tariff would benefit British industry without raising prices, 
and that the foreigners would pay the duties. The shop- 
keepers, however, told their customers that things would 
be much dearer after the tariff than they were before, and 
enforced their opinion by putting up prices. 

In one sense the political sky in Britain is clearer than 
it was before; in another, much more unsettled. Clearer, 
because the electorate has pronounced by a decisive 
majority of one hundred against both protection and pref- 
erence, so that the danger of tariff disputes with foreign 
nations and foreign customers is eliminated. It also pro- 
nounced bya still larger majority against the Labour Party’s 
alternative of a capital levy, with a large installment of 
state socialism, as its cure for unemployment. On the 
other hand, British politics is much more unsettled than 
it was, because the general election has produced a 
House of Commons in which no party can command a 
majority of its own. At the previous general election, in 
1922, five parties were in evidence: First, the No Coalition 
Conservatives under Bonar Law and Baldwin, who gained 
a working majority; second, the Coalition Conservatives 
under Lord Birkenhead, Sir Robert Horne, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain; third, the Coalition Liberals under Mr. 
Lloyd George; fourth, the Independent Liberals under 
Mr. Asquith; and fifth, the Labour Party under Mr. Ram. 
say Macdonald. 
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As a result of Mr. Baldwin’s sudden and unexpected 
appeal to the country for a tariff-reform mandate these 
five parties have been reduced to three—the Conservatives, 
the Labour Party, and the Liberals, numbering respec- 
tively about 260, 190 and 160, with a few nondescripts or 
independents, making up the complete House of 615. Thus 
there are now three parties representing three isms, or 
political philosophies—Toryism, Socialism, and Liberal- 
ism. But the classification is by no means so simple as 
this. Each label covers a vast variety of opinion; for 
Englishmen are apt to think independently in politics, and 
both party feeling and party discipline have suffered severe 
shocks since the war. The Conservatives are very much at 
variance. They are disgusted with Mr. Baldwin, but there 
is no popular leader to take his place. On the issue of pro- 
tection there are full-blooded tariff reformers like Mr. 
Amery and the two Chamberlains, and there are milder 
varieties, ranging down from Mr. Baldwin to Lord Derby 
and the Cecils, who call themselves Free Traders, but are 
willing to try experiments in protection. Again, in foreign 
policy there are the Die Hards, who are out-and-out 
Francophiles, and a much larger group which supported 
Lord Curzon’s attempts to bring about a practicable set- 
tlement of the Ruhr problem and of reparations. The 
whole party is strongly opposed to a capital levy and dis- 
likes social expenditure, while favoring the maintenance 
and even the expansion of armaments. 

The Labour Party, which polled four and a half million 
votes against five and a half million for the Conservatives, 
and four and a quarter million for the Liberals, is opposed 
to a protective tariff on the ground that it would increase 
taxation and the cost of living for the working classes, and 
also because a protective tariff could not assist the big 
trade-unions, such as miners, railway men, textile workers, 
the shipbuilders and dockers, who together furnish a large 
proportion of the Labour members. The party as a whole 
favors the capital levy as a means of redistributing wealth, 
but is not quite so enthusiastic on this subject as it was a 
year ago. The extreme wing of Communists is as noisy as 
ever, but rather less numerous. On the whole, the Social- 
ism of the British Labour Party is of a rather mild variety, 
neither able nor very anxious under present conditions to 
suggest violent measures. - ' 

The Liberals are more united than for some time past: 
The Imperialist wing is less pronounced than -before the 
war and peace feeling is almost as strong in the Liberal 
Party as in the Labour Party. Mr. Lloyd George has lost 
two-thirds of his followers. 
ardent supporters of the League of Nations, chiefly because 
they see in it anfinstrument for promoting peace in Europe 
and for bringing about a general reduction of armaments. 
Throughout the election Liberal candidates argued against 
a capital levy, and the majority of them are individualists, 
believing in free enterprise and business initiative, as 
against collectivist activity and state control. Some of the 
new Liberal members are, however, tinged with Socialism, 
and are willing to go a long way with the Labour Party in 
promoting public works for the benefit of the unemployed. 

No one who values his political reputation will care to 
prophesy which of the three isms is likely to dominate 
British opinion during the next ten years. Another elec- 
tion is bound to come before very long; though the longer 
it can be postponed the better, from the standpoint of 
business and of the general welfare. 


Minute Men 


HE Sixty-Eighth Congress opened with a falling ba- 
rometer and storm signals set. During its early weeks 
there was much testing out of the balance of power. Appar- 
ently there was considerable lost motion; but, all things 
taken into account, these weeks were not ill-spent, for they 
witnessed a notable achievement that was all the more 
significant because it was brought about by many thou- 
sands of voters back in their home towns. No doubt Con- 
gressmen did something for their constituents in Decem- 
ber and early January; but whatever it was it cannot hold 
a candle to what those constituents did for Congress. 
Secretary Mellon’s engaging letters addressed to Dear 
Mr. Green were admirably timed. ‘Those who want taxes 


adverb depends upon the point of view. ] 


‘usually inarticulate voters cannot yet be a 


fare, why not give some thought and concerr\g 


Most of the rank and file are 
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raised instead of lowered say they were badly 


press two or three weeks before the session 
popular epistles began to soak in and take 
The full effect of the campaign of let 


ured; but it is certainly great enough to indi, 
are really beginning to learn something about} 
popular government responsive to popular. 
parts of the country are in advance of other 
states the voters have schooled themselves bo 
substantial percentages on Election Day. Oth 
ties, with a more lively interest in government, 
the primaries as well. Still others are beginni 
with new alertness the performance of the rep 
they have deliberately nominated and elected, 

The popular movement, unprecedented and) 
that led to the calling of President Harding’s ei 
the limitation of armaments was conclusive } 
power of obscure citizens to force their represt 
do their bidding. This triumph, which swept a) 
before it, showed that when enough voters wey 
nite policy carried out and want it hard enough | 
it with sufficient firmness even in the face | 
denials they will sooner or later have their w 

The nation-wide demand for lower taxedia| 
not entirely, a matter of the pocketbook. Pi 
involved as well as rights. Immediate, per'p 
interest was sufficient to stimulate patriotie ¢j 
otic citizens alike to put up a fight. Now havi 
with gratifying results for our personal and imi 


immediate national welfare? For example: Thi 
now before Congress for the sane restriction 
tion is an issue just as important as that of {a 
alien people and other foreign interests kiy 
govern themselves accordingly, why should ) 
born Americans know it and display equal ie 
activity for the protection of their own land? ‘Tee 
the adoption or the rejection of the legislation 1) 
will be felt through the coming centuries. — 
There is a group of devoted and patriotic 1 
gress, acting without much regard for pay il 
men as Pat Harrison and David A. Reed inte 
Representative Albert Johnson, Judge John | 
some of their colleagues on the House Committ'o 
gration—who are working night and day for thin 
of laws designed to raise the racial quality of ait 
tion and to forestall the day when we shall lve 
pletely mongrelized America. 
.This group is not without substantial votil s 
but its program will have an uphill fight ai 1 
emasculation and defeat if those who believe |a 
ica for Americans and for those who want to }cé 
are fitted to become Americans do not rallybu 
voice and pen and give tireless support to th 
fighting their battle so valiantly. Those who li 
believe honestly, that America is a God-giv) ( 
ground for all Europe at least cannot be charge W 
quitters. They never tire. They never stop. }) 
mays them. Every setback strengthens tl 
They give their time, they give their mon 
their agents in Washington and elsewhere. 1 
tion is most formidable. ; 
President Coolidge and the better ele 
houses of Congress need a few million old- 
Men just as sorely as Washington and his ¢ 
a few thousand in 1776. These volunteer 
instant response, will not have to drop 
sound of the alarm. They need not quit 
nor allow their own affairs to go by the bo 
fathers did. All that is required of them 
an intelligent interest in government an 
sonal efforts among friends, neighbors, 
senators to get done the things that ought to be 
prevent the things that ought not to be done 
force sound legislation on immigration, meet 
emergencies as they arise, bring in an era of h 
in Federal and local government and contribt 
to the peace of the world. 
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{NG could be more complicated 
dieliente than the question of rail- 
,| consolidation. Many experienced 
< at a system can be made so extensive that it 
impossible for a railway president to give 
” to its operation, as such an official must do. 
i¢il Industrial Traffic League, the national 
ic of shippers, has twice gone on record against 
consolidation. The Traffic World, organ of 
) it body, said last June of such law-compelled 
‘we are to adopt some means of lifting our- 
yar bootstraps, we think that out-and-out 
| wnership is by far the most attractive.” 
niphase of this intricate subject seems to be 
at or the present at least, it must be left to the 
cnatural economic forces and the judgment of 
ne igers, security owners and shippers to work 
b] adjustment of railway lines. But for the 
Li) much of this would have been done long ago 
or ticable and beneficial, as the National Indus- 
e}ice Board points out in its great report on the 
tion. 
ts railways do succeed in arranging consolida- 
>vernment must approve them before they 
feive; and this will be done only if such mergers 
e jblie interest and carry out the idea of a na- 
Wy system. While working out their plans 
al gers realize 
overnment 
0 aless those 
t the com- 
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power, that sovereign ‘“‘no,’”’ but at least effective in pre- 
venting schemes which might possibly wrong the public. 

The final feature of the Railway Act of 1920, analyzed in 
the preceding article, which to some extent carries out the 
policy of considering all railways as a national interdepend- 
ent and interrelated system, is that establishing the Labor 
Board. The wisdom of this device is questionable, as I 
shall presently show. 

Such, in general, are the provisions of the act heretofore 
reviewed, which begins the process of conforming legisla- 
tion to existing conditions throughout America—begins 
harmonious government supervision in the third great phase 
in the development of American railway transportation. 
What more should be done in the same direction? For most 
certainly no backward step should betaken. Reactionism is 
as foolish and ruinous in the matter of railway evolution as it 
is unintelligent and harmful in any stage of human progress. 


Injudicious Regulation 


O NO more mere useless hampering of railway manage- 
ment; no more mere obstructive governmental interfer- 
encewith railway operation; nomore meresenseless clogging 
of the wheels of transportation; no more purely vindictive 
legislation; no more mere campaign assaults 
on the railways for election purposes. All 
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these things are old stuff—incidents growing out 
of the second period of American railway ad- 
vance—a day that is over and done. 

Adequate carrying service for all the people is more 
important than the gratification of personal or party 
ambitions; nor can the well-being of all the people be 
permitted to be impaired by incasing conditions in the 
strait-jacket formulas of those obsessed by sheer hatred of 
the railways. 

When such preéminent authorities on transportation as 
Prof. William Z. Ripley, of Harvard, and such masters 
of practical business management as Henry Ford, agree, 
should we not give some weight to their combined and 
definitive judgment? In his account of his life work the 
great manufacturer, speaking of railway restrictions, says 
that “today we find the railways hog-tied in a mass of 
rules and regulations’’; and Mr. Ford adds in disgust that 
‘business cannot be conducted by law.’’ 

Professor Ripley in one of his careful books on the sub- 
ject declares that “‘the present danger is less that clumsy 
and injudicious regulation may bring hardship to inves- 
tors, than that it shall defeat its own set purpose and its 
proper aim, which is the attainment of an adequate public 
service at reasonable rates by the people of the United 
States, dependent upon the railway as upon no other single 
instrument for their well-being day by day.” 

If any modifications of the new railway law are made 


should they not strengthen the policy of railway 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Hair a la Mode 


OULD that someone would 
give me the girly-cue, 
Of the shingle, bang, bob, 


fringe and curly-cue, 

For my daughter each day 

Does her hair a new way; 

’Tis a strain on my brain, 

All this changing display. 

There are times when I think I’ll 
go wild 

As I gaze on the head of my child! 


First, ’twas covered with wavelets 
delectable, 

In a style that looked pseudo- 
respectable, 

Though it seemed a bit queer 

To have ears disappear 

While the pad was the fad 

And a knot at the rear. 

Yet her locks looked both tethered 
and neat, 

Which was no insignificant feat! 


Then a sudden return to sim- 
plicity, 

Brought back ears into glaring 
publicity ; 

With the hair pulled back hard 

As though slicked down with 
lard, 

This last eri from Paree 

Cast all curls in discard; 

While the ears jutted out in relief 

At an angle that baffled belief! 


The next stage in the pageant ton- 
sorial 

Might be called the Medusa me- 
mortal ; 

Little darlings with shears 

Bobbed their hair at the ears, 

So ’twould flop like a mop 

In symmetrical tiers. 

No Godiva, though minded to 
do so, 

Could have looked on such locks 
as a trousseau! 


To the styles of the shaggy sorority, 

The French bob brought its note of 
authority, 

And my fuzzy soubrette, 

Once so neat in her net, 

Got the hang of a bang 

Or applied a barrette. 

Then Hawaiian waves ruled for a while 

In real Wild-man-from-Borneo style! 


The last sample of headdress insanity 
Was a tax on her parents’ profanity; 
For she shingled her mane, 

Leaving neck bare and plain, 

So when spied from the side 

She resembled a crane. 

Oh, I wish I the ‘‘giftie could gie her,” 
To see herself just as I see her! 


Thai she apes every hirsute banality 
Does not speak for my daughter’s mentality. 
Each new fad, as I’ve said, 
Seems to go to her head, 
And the sight every night 
Keeps me sleepless in bed. 
Do you think they would cope with her hair 
In some psychoanalysis lair? 
—Adelaide W. Neall. 


Peggy of the Cabaret 


HY, Babe La Maire! You little bundle of herring 
I haven’t seen you since you were massaging that 
small part in the Scandals of ’21! You’re a fine Indian club 
not to write me for so long. Well, I didn’t know your ad- 
dress eyether. Gee, but you look like a million dollars, kid, 
all dressed up like a bootlegger’s bride! Let’s see, your 
hair’s teeshun now, ain’t it. Well I’d a been a redhead my- 
self Babe, only I hear that henna affects the brain. 
Yeh, I’m back in the cabaretts now, Babe. Still alive an’ 
kickin’ in the chorus over in a joint called the Pallay de 
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The Man Who Applauded Before the Sonata Was Finished 


Booze Arts. I was with one of those jumpin’ jacks in the 
sticks for a while. The Four Flying Ginsburgs was the 
name. I was the fourth Ginsburg. Those bimbos kep’ me 
tossin’ an’ hoppin’ on the old traps till I was drove half 
cuckoo and I coulda killed all those birds with one stone 
what with their coppin’ the spotlight all the time and 
handin’ theirselves the credit with those phony smiles of 
theirs. 

Me engaged? Be yourself, Babe, be yourself! You can’t 
catch me bein’ any John’s storm or strife nor ball and 
chain eyether. Not on your lipstick, dearie!. I’ll sign any 
contract but a marriage one! But listen to this Babe, this 
is good, listen. As I was sayin’ I did the Ginsburg troupe 
dirt one night and left the show cold down in a little dump 
near Scranton, Pa. I told’em my talons was too good for 
their tank-town number so I hopped a rattler for the big 
burg. Well dearie I was hoofin’ along Broadway the next 
day lookin’ like the last Rose of Sharon and feelin’ like a 
half-portion of hash when who do you think I collided with 
but Mr. MacIntyre the press agent! Well Babe you coulda 
knocked me over with a twin-six if Mr. MacIntyre didn’t 
ask me right then and there what was I doin’ and went to 
work on the spot and asked me would I take a job at the 
Pallay. 

Well Mr. MacIntyre is a funny man Babe, they say he 
ain’t got a religion, he’s a amethyst or somethin’. But he’s 
not like some of these other p. a. oileans Babe, the kind 
that try to sheik you all over the lot on a line of wisecracks 
when they take down your pedigree for a newspaper stunt. 
But listen to this Babe, get this now, this is good, this’ll 
hand you a laugh Babe. Remember that snippy little 
moll we used to have so many scraps with over in the 
dressin’ room at the old Casino? Well if she didn’t turn up 
the next day in Mr. MacIntyre’s office steppin’ aroun’ like 


the queen’s jewelk| | 
shop! Let me tell 
about that jane B 
dumb she thinks fi) 
name of a raceho 
always talkin’ abo 
ankles she has, bi 
know the calf of it,. 
Mr. MacIntyre 
what was her opir\y 
and she said she ec 
now because she nig 
on that circuit. hy 
karat dumb-bell jg 
stupid enough to apj 
never heard of ip 
Theery! Can y’imi 
wonder like that 4) 
now I never made tat 
self when I was tra'liy 
France entertaini , 
veterinarians dury 
Babe but I certil 
Chateau Theery a | 
boys the best I ha j 
whole repartee. I {in| 
better of that bab B; 
wasstill pullin’ the ba 
the world about 12; 
permanent wave 
spellin’ contest MW) } 
run off for the cheis; 
I said what you ef 
permanent wave it. 
nent shave, the bai of 
hasn’t seen a bark) ff 
Well when are yig 
me over at the ill 
We got a wonderfurai 
dressin’ room. Lit 
got Stamford and ert 
and the night bore 
Got what did yo'saj 
Be yourself, Babc be 
Is that pretty? Vil 
man is a wonderf|s 
we put one over oni 
He was tellin’ usm 
stories but we filed 
stayed up till 3 a.n 0 
Colorado soprani Ili 
Coochey got on nita 
she didn’t bounc a 
high ones off the sing 
reminds me Babe, r. 
said he was goni 
Davis write me arw 
thin’ about the |u 
Dumb-bells. Won’t that be one grand wow! 
gonna take me over to the songwriters’ balle 
night when I finish my stuff at the Pallay, 0 
written a couple of hits. I Got a Bamboo Bi 
ber that one?—then there was Sweet Dad/, 
Be Your Mama’s Boy, and somethin’ else abit 
Dixie line where I’ll meet that Southern m 
though between you and I Babe it’s more lil f 
mammy of mine for Solly. Solly’s a good Hit 
gonna introduce me to a malted millionaire ho! 
of jack salted away in a new Broadway shoy | 
cop a swell part in it Babe and if I do itll ht 
of my career. I’m practicin’ a new sheik 
now with Tommy Lopez that’ll make Valit 
a sick cow. | 
Well, I gotta step along now Babe, I’m gn’ 
with a new beefsteak beau. Well olive oil carl 
it’s good for the scalp. Don’t be such a dab 
let me hear from you sometime. F 


Goblinesque 


ES T night after supper I dozed in my @), 
And a Goblin sneaked in and sequested 
A mischievous, sly little son of a gun, | 
And when I awoke and saw what he had | 
I know you'll forgive me for getting so ma 
For this is the stuff that he wrote on my pl: 


A is for Apple. You squeeze it, and then 
You put in some yeast and some raisin; 

It starts to cut up—why, you swallow | 
And rush out to look for a lion to lick. 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Beans that really 
_ nourish/— 


Beans you enjoy so thoroughly and 
+ digest so thoroughly that they offer the 
| ideal food. Food that tempts your 
appetite, delights your taste and is readily 
digested—the best kind of food for you. 
| Make Campbell’s Beans a frequent dish 
on your table—their welcome never 
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Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


i wears out. And you never tasted better 
7 tomato sauce! 
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We Stared Straight at Each Other. I Don’t Know What I Saw in His Face. It Was Unreadable 


By I. A. R. WYLIE 


XX 

HE stood on the far side of the patio, on the verge 

of the veranda’s shadow. A brilliant-feathered 

macaw, like a living flower, was perched beside 

her, and she smoothed its gravely extended crest and 

talked to it. I could not hear her voice, but I could see 
her lips move, and their playful, affectionate smile. Some 
sort of soft sunny-colored stuff clothed her in long lines 

so that she seemed taller than my picture—and older. 

The patio was like a great well, and filling fast with night. 
Overhead the square patch of cloudless sky was already 
sapphire dark, so that the afterglow on the high adobe 
walls seemed a reflection from a secret source of light in the 
garden itself. The little orange lamps in the dark-green 
trees shone raylessly. And held in some forgotten path of 
sunshine, the strange god came to life behind his moving 
crystal wall, and to the music of the falling water seemed 
to move—to make solemn rhythmic incantations. There 
was, a whir of startled, invisible wings, then silence again. 
In that mysterious garden were gold and silver, dusk and 
enchantment. 

As I saw her I stood still, like a man on whom a spell has 
fallen. But she had heard us. She turned and came slowly 
across the patio, in and out of the shadowy flowers, moving 
with that easy grace which gave her smallness dignity and 
a hint of latent strength. My companion advanced to meet 
her. He had dropped the bearing of an O. Henry desperado 
and had become a wartime guardsman. I could almost 
hear the knightly click of spurs. 

He drawled pleasantly, “‘Forgive me, sefiora. But this 
man says he knows you. Calls himself Euan Fitzroy.” 

We were within two paces of each other. Her eyes rested 
on me. Not for an hour of my life had I forgotten them and 
their strange heart-penetrating blue. Yet it seemed that 
I had forgotten everything. 

As to her, I must have seemed simply impossible. A 
minute before I had been ten thousand miles away—out of 
her life—a sober, civilized English gentleman of whom she 
thought sometimes, perhaps, with a gentle kindliness. 
What had he to do with this rapscallion—dirty, down at 
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heel, two days’ growth of black beard on a swarthy face 
that the sun had burnt to leather? 

She glanced at me. At first she was deadly pale, and 
then as swiftly the sensitive color had flooded her cheeks 
and gone again. I saw her mouth quiver and the quick 
contraction of the fair brows, as when she was at once 
puzzled and deeply moved. 

“But it is Euan!” 

I tried to laugh. 

“Tt really is, though I don’t feel real.’”’ 

“T thought I had fallen asleep and dreamed that I was 
at home.” 

“Don’t tell me I looked like this in Stoneborough!”’ 

We both laughed then, tremulous and incredulous still. 
She had given me her hands and I held them fast. Out- 
wardly it was a joyous recognition. But inwardly every- 
thing had changed. We both knew it, as one does know 
that kind of thing, in a flash, without word or sign; the 
thought that she had kissed me, that we had been play- 
fellows and lovers made us both shrink back into ourselves. 
We weren’t even strangers. We were people who had 
known each other in some other life, and who were trou- 
bled—almost antagonized by the stirring of old memories. 

“T’m sorry, Lisbeth, dropping in on you like this—out 
of the clouds—in this state. You see, they wouldn’t let 
me come by train; I had to walk.” 

“But I don’t understand ——” _ 

“He hadn’t a permesso,”’ my guide explained. ‘You 
know the general’s orders, sefiora. He might have been 
shot. If he had only wired 

He looked at me with a quizzical reproof. As for me, I 
hadn’t realized in my set and obstinate haste the part I 
might have to play. In my imagination I had met John 
Smith forthwith, faced him out in an immediate encounter, 
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blown his damnableness to the winds wh! 
ing rage and contempt. But life is at ors 
more difficult than one’s dramatic fanc. 
way. One eats, one sleeps, one exchanges 
through the course of a tragedy. 

“T suppose it was that fellow Andersor! I 

stupidly. ‘‘He annoyed me. Besides, I HH! 

surprising you.” 

“Well, only ordinary things surprise us [rf 

Lisbeth turned to him. She had become ¥¥ 
first reaction of amazement was over. Some?W 
had come to her and she had withdrawn hs¢ 

‘Sir Euan is an old playmate of mine, Con 

The colonel raised his eyebrows at me. | 

“T’ll believe anything of him when he’s Id 
a change of clothes. You’ll allow me, won’t ju 
things until your own come, Sir Euan?” |— 

He threw in the title with a little quirk oflug 
could have laughed, too, at the sheer grotesiel 

“T shall be awfully obliged. I want a rv 
badly as anything.” 

I felt I might make a fool of myself. Vak 
over me. Her hand still lay in mine—un) 
But I didn’t seem able to let go. I was shakg’ 
infatuated boy at the mere touch of her. a 
compassion come into her face, and I pu’ 
I would have none of that. I was almost gn 

“Tt’s nothing—the sun—a touch of feve _ 

Young Colonel Decies tucked his arm irhill 

“T’ll take charge of him, sefiora,” he adia¢ 
ably. “Glad I didn’t shoot you on sight, sirBu 
will be dreadfully disappointed.” 


XXI 

[ AM of tough fiber. After Thad been dop! ¥ 
and had bathed and shaved and adjuet 
Decies’ excellently tailored uniform I was 2% 
own man again. We three dined together b(#! 
(Continued on Page 30) | _— 


vexas had become a great cattle country 
jefore the Civil War. Its vast plains were 
potted with herds of half-wild, long-horned 
Jattle, which found their way in uncertain 
tumbers, by trail and river, into the mar- 


‘ets of the North and East. 


| During the war Texas was cut off from 
ae rest of the country. With no market 
utlets, vast herds accumulated. 


| When the war was over and the Texas 
mbargo lifted, these cattle began to stream 
orthward to the railroads that were slowly 
‘ushing their way across the Kansas 


rairies. 


_ Regulartrailssprang up—first the Baxter 
/prings orOld Shawnee, then the Shawnee, 
ae Chisholm, and finally the Pecos, away 
ver in New Mexico. 


_ Along these trails, beaten into broad 
racks by myriads of hoofs, the strung-out 
‘erds plodded along, moving slowly 
orthward. 
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Day by day, the picturesque “cowboy” 
of song and story rode beside them. Night 
by night he kept watch over them. 


Where these trails crossed the railroads, 
shipping towns developed—the famous 
cow-towns of the early West. 


But this supply of cattle benefited neither 
the Texas cattle raiser nor the far-away 
meat consumer as much as it should have. 
Lank, stringy creatures to begin with, the 
long, hard journey afoot, followed by a 
gruelling trip in the crude trains of the day, 
did not make “‘long-horn”’ meat any better. 


* Fe * 


This primitive system disappeared with 
the advent of the modern packing industry, 
which sprang up to meet changing condi- 
tions and growing needs. The long jour- 
neys afoot to market were made unneces- 
sary when the packers placed plants in 
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live stock areas, and established country- 
wide distributing systems—using refrig- 
eration—for prepared meats. 


All this made for better meat. It showed 
stock raisers that good meat animals paid 
more, and opened up competitive markets 
where quality was rewarded in terms of price. 


Swift & Company has played an impor- 
tant part in this development. Through 
its vast organization of twenty-three pack- 
ing plants, hundreds of branch houses, and 
thousands of refrigerator cars, the widest 
possible market for high grade meat has 
been developed. Not only has the con- 
sumer benefited by getting this better 
meat, but increased returns have benefited 
the stock raiser. 


Out of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company formeat and by-products, eighty- 
five cents is paid out for live animals. Swift 
& Company’s profit from all sources aver- 
ages only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept., 

- 4117 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Swift 
& Company’s 1924 Year Book. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
the cool white-painted dining room, and afterwards sat out 
in the patio and drank coffee and chatted. It was all very 
English, and pleasant and casual. I might have come for 
a week-end visit. 

There was a fourth presence with us. I, at least, was not 
unconscious of him for a moment. And once Decies spoke 
of him—once only, but in an abrupt, impatient way, as 
though his real preoccupation had suddenly broken through. 

“The general must be on his way back,’’ he said. “‘We 
shall know tomorrow ——”’ 

Know what? That this fine hero of theirs was only a 
common blackguard? Or what else? There was some other 
crisis. I had felt its approach at San Roberto. Here it was 
near its head. The native servants knew of it. The knowl- 
edge was in their dark faces as they watched us. As for 
me, I seemed to see the thing riding up to us through the 
night—a strange rider, with the inscrutable visionary eyes. 
But I laughed. 

“Ts everyone a general in this country? Even the Eng- 
lish manager of an English gold-mining company?” 

Decies narrowed his eyes at me. 

“There are no Englishmen here; only adventurers. And 
your precious shareholders can thank their stars that their 
representative runs the only army that matters in these 
parts.”’ ‘ 

He closed the subject firmly. We went back to my own 
affairs. And I lied—not successfully, perhaps, for Decies 
had the air of a man whose ears have been attuned to lies 
too long to be easily deceived, but with an astounding 
fluency. For that matter, I felt like someone in a dream 
in which everything is possible and natural. I told them 
how I had grown restless with the ordered confinement of 
English life and had thrown everything overboard to 
travel. And Decies had nodded, in his pleasant, well-bred 
way, accepting my explanations at their face value. 

““That’s why we’re all here,’”’ he said. ‘‘ England was, is, 
probably always will be the center of the whirlwind. But 
we’ve been in the vortex toolong. Wecan’tstick the safety.” 

Presently he left us, and Lisbeth and I sat alone and 
silent, watching a moonbeam move like a slow searchlight 
from flowers to trees and fountains to the closed doors of 
the patio. It climbed the walls at last and left us in a pale 
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darkness. But I saw Lisbeth vividly—was sharply aware 
that the very pose of her upright body was a gesture of re- 
serve. Her eyes had never once met mine. 

Now that we were alone, it seemed that we had nothing 
to say to each other. The news—the common memories 
that should have flowed easily between friends so strangely 
met choked at their source. But, indeed, friendship had 
gone. We had become antagonistic, obscurely on guard, 
I with my wretched knowledge that made me feel like an 
assassin waiting for my moment. 

It had not come. That much was clear to me. She must 
think what she must of me; my reckoning had to be with 
the man himself. 

Well, I have to tell things as they were; and I recognized 
even then with a sort of consternation a subtle, dangerous 
change in my own temper. I had come within his sphere 
again. His influence seemed to breathe out of the very 
walls that surrounded us. It made me doubt—not myself, 
not even the unhappy derelict Paula, beating her pitiful 
disastrous way to this storm center, much less the truth of 
her story, but rather the very foundations on which we 
build our conduct, our judgments. 

It was Lisbeth herself—this house—this garden—set in 
the midst of chaos—something royal—vast, big-gestured. 
I have to throw out words as they come to me to explain 
what was inexplicable. It seems childish to say that the 
very room in which I was to sleep, with its‘austere magnifi- 
cence, the rare, lovely things pillaged from every civiliza- 
tion that had ever tried to express its spirit in stone and 
metal, the great emerald shining darkly on Lisbeth’s hand, 
should make me feel like a cheap-jack moralist. And yet 
there lies at least something of the truth. 

“T’ll give her a kingdom yet!”’ Fitzroy had said. “She 
shall have all’the jewels that men ever sweated and died to 
bring out of the earth.” 

He had done something of all that, perhaps at a cost no 
less terrific to himself. Not even in this country of bound- 
less possibilities could a man have attained and given this 
fantastic splendor without a titanic effort of mind and 
body. Contempt of him at least became ridiculous. 

And Lisbeth? I had said good-by to a child. She moved 
and spoke like a woman on whom a mantle of responsibility 
and even power had fallen. If the charm of innocence had 
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gone, she had grown, had widened, deepened) 
know her any more. She had become wn; 
Happy or unhappy? I had no clew. | 
I knew that she was not afraid of me. Lisbeth) 
been afraid. But she mistrusted me. Her instiy} 
and fineness had been warned. What, after all.) 
for, I, who had said in effect, ‘‘ Next time we mt 
have to remember that I love you.” f 
I broke our silence. 
“You're sorry I’ve come, Lisbeth.” 2 | 
She turned her head. For the first time shig 
at me, challenging me with her own honesty, 
“That makes me seem very ungracious, doe 
I’m not sorry—only anxious and puzzled. Yor, 
a dangerous time. And then—I don’t undenei 
should have come in this way—without tellings, 
like you to do things—rash, headlong things 
“No, I’m a cautious fellow.”’ But not sci 
thought wryly, but that I had set my wholeh 
woman forevermore. ‘Still, even cautious fe 
and if they happen to be in the neighborhoo 9 
they call.’ 
She smiled faintly, rather sadly, 
that I was only playing with her. 
“This isn’t Europe, Euan. Only people yo 
perate about something—or for something-\q 
And you did risk your life. You might have g 
in those mountains. Or they might have sho 
are like that here. Life isn’t important.” | 
“An ideal country, Lisbeth.” 4 
It slipped out. It shows our strange, sad reé 
these days, that I, who would have died to 
have struck out instinctively, like a fenc 
opening and delivers his thrust, almost with! 
I saw her draw herself up. Then she laughed, | 
keeping me at bay. F ‘ 
“You don’t forget, Euan.” \ 
“No,” I admitted ruefully. i 
She said after a moment, ‘It’s a country f 
are not afraid. You mustn’t know what fe: 
ever safe. Even the ground under your fe 
She turned her head a little and I fancied tha 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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“You've Come at a Dangerous Time. And Then—I Don’t Understand Why You Should Have Come in This Way — Without Telling Us”' 


{singly beautiful, this 


1) far-reaching superior- 
‘mong cars of this type 
vealed only when you 


t ou will be amazed, and 
lelighted, to see the 
sity of the seating space 
e leg space, especially 
rear COmpartment. 


=. this car is the seating 
eand the leg space, for 
mfortable, uncramped 
Oo:1modation of five 
elzers. 


4t into the rear seat, or 
l ve it, through the rear 
»/ithout disturbing any- 

and without squeez- 
wding or tilting a seat. 


drs, both front and rear, 
indard sedan width. 
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om, and Knee Room for Five; and Plenty of Luggage Space 


As you sit in the rear, you 
find room for your legs and 
feet. Yousit at ease and relax. 
Your knees cannot rub the 
back of the seat ahead of you. 


You get into the front seat or 
leave it from either side—a 
fixed, restful seat the full 
width of the car. 


You can start across the con- 
tinent any morning and carry 
all your luggage with you as 
easily as you would take your 
golf bag along of an afternoon. 


The trunk at the rear is big. 
In length it reaches from one 
side of the body to the other, 
and it is wide and deep. 


Under the straps around the 
trunk you can carry tent and 
blanket rolls, golf clubs and 
many things not of a size to 
go into a trunk. 


POST 


You will get a world of satis- 
faction out of this car—for 
the family, for yourself in 
your business activities, for 
touring or for strictly town 
use—all the year round. 


And far from the least of your 
satisfaction would be the fact 
that this club sedan is a Hup- 
mobile, rich in all the virtues 
of longer life, greater reli- 
ability and lower costs for 
which the Hupmobile is 
noted among all motorists. 


Hupmobile dealers are now 
being supplied with this new 
model as rapidly as possible. 
Be sure to see it, if for noth- 
ing else than to post yourself 
on the advances which have 
been made in cars of this 


popular type. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Lhe Only Chance Peace=By Philip Gibbs 


peace in Europe hangs by a slender thread. I have also 

maintained that another war is not inevitable by the 
will of God or the forces of Nature, but avoidable, if only 
the peoples of Europe are made to realize the danger of a 
general downfall, the horrors of a more scientific warfare, 
and the need of sanity, a touch of Christian charity, and 
business methods in their international relationships. 

How is it possible to get that knowledge to the peoples so 
that they will understand and act accordingly, with an 
absolute refusal to allow themselves to be made victims of 
abominable evils? The only chance of peace depends upon 
the possibility of spreading that knowledge and raising the 
moral standards of European democracy. Somehow or 
other they must be taught to quench the fires of their 
national hatreds, lest they themselves be consumed. Some- 
how they must be convinced that any claims they have to 
justice or injustice must be settled by international arbitra- 
tion rather than by poison gas and the weapons of brute 
force, lest all justice go down in a welter of anarchy, blood 
and widespread death. 

There must be an intensive education of the mass mind 
by world-wide appeals on behalf of international arbitration 
and the spirit of human codperation and peace. There must 
be a rapid, powerful and dominating propaganda in all 
countries, making clear the atrocious nature of scientific 
warfare, and calling upon the peoples to protect themselves 
against its abominations. There must be a crusade of the 
spirit, rallying to its standard all men and women of good 
will, all men and women inspired 
by Christian ethics, all men and‘ 
women with a decent code of life 
and a belief in human progress. 
This crusade must be directed, with 
a spiritual energy which I believe 
might be irresistible, against all the 
evil powers of ignorance and cruelty 
which are reéstablishing brute force 
as their idol and relying upon its 
beastliness to trample down their 
enemies, assert their own rights, 
liberate themselves from injustice 
or from justice, and gain national 
security or national glory by a defi- 
nite disregard of other peoples and 
other interests. 


[ perce’ shown in previous articles that the chance of 


Power of the Press 


HE easiest way of educating the 

mass mind of Europe would be 
by the power of the press. If fora 
single month the newspapers of 
Europe could, by some miracle, de- 
vote themselves to telling the plain 
truth of what another war will be, 
and how easily the interests and 
burdens of each nation could be re- 
adjusted and reconciled by a little 
give and take, to the vast advan- 
tage of all of them, with a simple 
plea for the comradeship of all com- 
mon folk across the frontiers in the 
spirit of Christian charity, there 
would be a tremendous, an emo- 
tional, a joyous response from hun- 
dreds of millions of humble men 
and women. Weshould get at least 
one step higher on the ladder of 
human progress, and the next war 
would be made impossible, at least 
until that message was forgotten 
or overshadowed by new folly. 

The press by united propaganda 
could lift up the very heart and 
soul of Europe to a new vision of 
justice. It is the most powerful 
machine for the transmission of 
ideas and knowledge existing in the 
world today. But it is a machine 
directed for the most part in Eu- 
rope by men of low morality, cor- 
rupt interests, political cunning and 
ambition, and narrow minds. It is 
not a truth-telling power, but, with 
some honorable exceptions, a ma- 
chine of prodigious energy and in- 
fluence devoted at the best to half 
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truths, limited aspects of truth, careful economies of truth; 
and at the worst to lies, faked news, faked facts and figures, 
wicked, unashamed treachery to the ordinary standards of 
honor and fair play. 

The French press, with some exceptions, is subsidized or 
bought by political groups, or by ambitious and corrupt 
politicians, or by sinister and unprincipled financiers. For 
the most part its columns are open to government propa- 
ganda, naked and unashamed in its presentation of facts 
and views designed to dope the public mind. It is impossi- 
ble for the French people to know the real facts and figures 
about their own financial state or Germany’s economic 
condition. It is utterly impossible for the French people to 
know what is in the mind of England, what is the real 
motive of her policy, what her actual differences are with 
France in regard to Germany. For all the years since the 
war the French press has been filled with abuse, sinister 
and poisonous suggestions, lying and fantastic news charg- 
ing the English people with treachery to France, and with 
soulless ‘desires of greed hostile to French interests. All our 
offers to reduce French debts have been twisted and ridi- 
culed. There has been no recognition of the generous sums 
poured into adopted towns and villages of the devastated 
areas, by a nation which has crushing burdens of taxation. 

The English press is not bought or subsidized to any- 
thing like the same extent. But as far as London is con- 
cerned, many of its newspapers are in the hands of 
proprietors who cannot be described as high idealists or as 
men whose vision is broader than their own ambitions. 


Trees at Night 


Down and Out 


It is the same in many countries, with onhj 
relative differences. Broadly speaking, again \} 
exceptions, the newspapers publish only news \j 
to them good for the people to know, and, 4 
national policy, or a political program, pander if} 
instincts of their readers, inflaming their hate} 
ples across their frontiers and steeping the nig 
ignorance, prejudice and passion. It is idle, ix 
expect a combined campaign of truth in the pre 
for the enlightenment of peoples. On the af 


newspaper trusts and their bought newspapely 
the breeding grounds of ignorance and folly ) 
have to be done from within, by those newspie 
here and there, do open their columns to the jy 
ever it may be, and do stand for morality an¢| 
broader way than dictated by national egotis)| 

There must be especially an ae of 
of the pen among all writers of all countries } 
interests of humanity at heart, who can 
frontiers with a broad vision, who haye 
their own souls when it is a question of the 
ests, liberties and security of mankind. 

In England an attempt of this kind has be 
the P. E. N. Club, founded by John Galswortl) 
those letters signify Poetry, Essays, Novel 
means truth may be spread. There are bran 
European capitals, and. periodically there ar 
those men and women writers of diverse ni 
inspired by a belief 
comradeship and 
England, France, 
or any other single 
for mankind. Their viel 
“Peace.” | 


stitution, but limited) i 
bership and activity. fi 
that there should be ‘lat 
union of intellect and ps 
listing large numbers! 
women in Europe anc 
States, whose pens arpl 
the propaganda of pea} i 
international moralit! } 
they have a chance ofutt 
good word—in the pis, 


poems, plays or novels 


Teaching byft 


VERY branch of ¢ 
dedicated to this up 
the spiritual idea of roll 
and justice may be revled 
ular drama from the meh 
to the highbrow play as: 
in fiction, painting, spt 
verse, without thrustinitt 
down the throat of t} Pl 
making art the bondsve 
cal doctrine—which wild 
to both. 
Surely the cinema - 
for peace propaganda. of 
that Rex Ingram, w) 
The Four Horsemen thi 
lypse, could have killevhes 
war in many minds if } hi 
his picture a broader | 
not narrowed it dowr0 
tion of German atrocy: 
indeed, it is a picture) 
itself, a terrible indich 
madness and brutality 
it was simply a stirringP 
against the Hun. ! 
There is one world-id 
zation of people alreac 
the most solemn Bi 
ciples of peace, charity™ 
brotherhood, without st 
class or race. Their ve | 
basis of their belief 14 
permit of no hae 
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and another when th¢ 
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Five Passenger Brougham Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


RIGINAL and distinctive in coach design, this 
Buick five-passenger Brougham Sedan admirably 
| serves the needs of those who desire a quality closed car 
' for both city and country driving. Its beauty and elegance 
make it an ideal car for social usage. Its obvious 
utility as a luxurious means of touring is further enhanced 
by the accommodation provided for a full-sized steamer 
trunk. A 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head engine 
| and proved Buick four-wheel brakes afford power, 
flexibility and safety for all traveling conditions. 


[BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE Ballel: Lai B,U,1'OC,K WILL Bap, LD; «47, Hy EM 
I RES Sil i AOR A en aa ANE ial a et A Rp i Mh PO nec th i es 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


vators, desk jobs and adding 

machines, most of us are con- 
tent to sit in the grand stand and 
let paid players take all the exer- 
cise. ‘‘Where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay.” Today 
we hoard half the world’s gold, 
and half our men examined by 
draft boards were physically un- 
sound. 

One man in four, our war rec- 
ords show, can’t read or write 
simple English. The more a job 
pays the harder it is to find the 
man to fill it. Thousands who 
vote and flit about in flivvers 
don’t know the Constitution 
from the love songs of Confu- 
cius—except that in some vague, 
vexatious way the Highteenth 
Amendment dangles from the 
Constitution. 

All this—and more—Pershing 
found when he got back from 
France. In the air the glib old 
phrases—vote bait in election 
times—The Spirit of ’76; Brave 
Forefathers; Our Cherished In- 
stitutions. What do you mean— 
institutions? Quién sabe, answers 
the melting pot, cajoling its con- 
gressmen to get cousins over 
from Kieff or Cracow, whose 
quotas are full. Around the 
White House tramps an earnest 
group, bearing banners—America 
shall totally disarm as a splendid 
example to other powers. To- 
morrow, these same earnest folk, 
heaping Christian wrath on the 
Turk, urging Uncle Sam to intervene by force of arms to 
save minorities somewhere east of Suez. 

America—sentimental, generous, rich—and soft. Al- 
ready Pershing saw his great army melt away. He saw 
America, freed from the strains of war, relax again, indif- 
ferent to all things military, even to the red germs of evil 
planted here by foreign foes to poison our people against 
their Government. Pershing, too, might have relaxed. 
The war was over. Gracefully he could have quit, as many 
generals did, to take the rest he’d earned. It was a favor- 
able time to retire—while approval and applause for mar- 
tial things could still be heard. But Pershing saw yet 
another job, a duty he could not ignore; a long, hard 
task—maybe even a thankless one, for republics are un- 
grateful. Grimly he pulled his Sam Browne a bit tighter 
and quietly started in, with method and patience, to make 
America safer; safer from foreign foes, from those who 
bore from within. He is at it now; he will be till taps 
sound for John J. Pershing, general of the Armies. 


[ THESE days of autos, ele- 
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Preparedness Without a Large Army 


IFTY per cent of all America bodily unsound; 25 per 

cent who can’t read or write simple English! Sad statis- 
tics, these. They make us ashamed. To Pershing, to every 
man who fought in France, they translate into terms of 
suffering and death. Half the Americans killed or dead 
from wounds were lost through scant training, or none at 
all. Every stretcher bearer, every member of a burial 
squad, could tell if he would of finding men—wounded or 
dead—whose rifles had not been loaded; of others whose 
clips were full because they didn’t even know how to work 
the rifle bolt; of men who died in heaps because they 
hadn’t even been trained to separate for safety. 

Memories of these things were in Pershing’s soul when 
he set out to make America safer. He talked to the Presi- 
dent, to members of Congress, to educators and business 
men. He showed why America is in danger and told how 
we can make it safe. The country listened to Pershing— 
and Congress gave us the National Defense Act of June, 
1920. 

“Tf we use it right,” says General Pershing, “‘and Con- 
gress votes the funds needed to train young men as per- 
mitted by this act, we can make America safe without a 
great standing army.” This effort, this present task of 
his, means more to the American people, he says, than 
anything he ever did in France. 

“In peace,” General Pershing points out, “‘we must not 
forget the lessons of war. ‘To provide for the common 
defense’ was a first aim of those who framed our Constitu- 
tion. Nearly a century and a half ago Washington said, 
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General Pershing at Chaumont, France, October, 1918 


‘To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means 
of preserving peace.’ Ignoring this, we floundered on— 
drawn again and again into war, paying the frightful cost 
of unpreparedness. Only now, in the National Defense 
Act of 1920, we see Washington’s dream coming true. 
Today, for the first time in our history, we have a national- 
defense policy. If we carry on—and pay the costs—we can 
build up a citizen army of the sort Washington wanted. 

“And it seems our people today want the same sort of 
army Washington wanted,” says Pershing. ‘‘Our success 
with the new citizens’ training camps is proving this.” 

To put this vast new machine in motion Pershing is 
working not only through the summer training camps. 
He is using every agency of Uncle Sam, and reaching out 
through scores of universities, schools and colleges, carry- 
ing the idea of sound minds, clean bodies and good citizen- 
ship into every community in America. In all our annals 
there probably was never a movement just like this. From 
Plymouth Rock clear out to the Golden Gate its results 
are seen. 

I asked the Secretary of War about this defense act, and 
whether he was pleased with the way it was working. Now 
a big stout thick man is Mr. Weeks, physically fit to pose 
for a figure—Preparedness. They say he was the biggest 
boy in his class at school—and had fewest fights! 

“T don’t like war,” he said, puffing his old brier, ‘‘any 
more than I like fire, robbery or disease. But we insure 
against such evils. So why not insure against war? Here 
at home we insure against trouble by keeping policemen, 
sherifis—and dry agents. We’ve got more of them now 
than we have soldiers. Why not insure our homes and 
lives in the same way against danger from without? 

“That’s what this National Defense Act is—a big in- 
surance policy against war. But we have to pay premiums 
on it, like we do on any other policy, or it will lapse. In 
other words, if we don’t pay the cost of training our citi- 
zens, as mentioned in the act, we’ll have no insurance, no 
weapon to use when we’re invaded. 

“The citizens themselves are for it. Their hearty re- 
sponse is very gratifying. But today we can’t handle all 
the lads who apply for admission to our camps because we 
haven’t the funds for food, tents and equipment, nor have 
we enough trained officers to act as instructors. If we can 
gradually get more funds to carry out the training plan 
outlined in the defense act, so that each year we can pre- 
pare more and more citizens, reservists and guardsmen for 
duty, our defense problem is solved. If not, then our only 
alternative will be to raise a larger standing army or adopt 
universal enforced military service—which would be far 
more costly, and not entirely in harmony with the tradi- 
tions and sentiments of our country.” 
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\\ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
\ OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


(ok for the Gold Seal 


Yu will find the Gold Seal 
| wn above (printed in dark 
yen on a gold background) 
y.ted on the face of every 


Gold 
puranteed se; Congoleum 


t-Rug. The Gold Seal 
) dges absolute satisfaction 
your money refunded. It 
yans exactly what it says 
1 proves that Congoleum 
Res have the quality to 

yk such a pledge. Be sure On the floor is 
(ook for it when you buy! Oe 
costs only $9.00. 


“What a beautiful rag—and how well 
it blends with your new furniture”’ 


What a glow of pride it gives you housewife hours of drudgery. Just a 


when a guest praises your taste! And 

‘you'll find everybody admires the 
room which has a colorful Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rug on the floor. 


Beautiful Patterns 


These attractive rugs are quite as 
) artistic in design and coloring as rugs 
‘that are far more expensive. Their 
variety of patterns is so extensive that 
it is easy to find the right one for any 
room. Simple geometric effects make 
the kitchen and bathroom neat and 
trim; a host of elaborate motifs in 
\softly harmonizing shades add to the 
charm and cheerfulness of living 
/room, dining room or bedroom. 


1 
} 


| Sanitary and very easy-to-clean, 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs save the 


few strokes of a damp mop makes the 
firm, waterproof surface immaculate. 
And these rugs are entirely seamless 
—they never wrinkle—never turn up 
at the edges or corners—never need 
tacks or cement, or fastening of any 
kind, to hold them tight to the floor. 


Popular Sizes —Popular Prices 


6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 9 feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feet x 9 feet 11.25 9 feet x 1014 feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The 
small rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 
11% feet x 3 feet $ .60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
3 Meet xireet 1440 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and West 
of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Pattern 
No.536 


No. 396 


Pattern 
No. 5/6 


“Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs,” a new booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the 
Congoleum patterns in full colors and gives valuable 
suggestions for brightening the home. Drop a line 


A RT Rue S to our nearest office today for your copy. It is free. 
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HEN Harvey Thorpe 
came to the Central 
Trust as assistant col- 


lateral clerk there were many 
among the company’s employes 
who did not like him. In part 
this resulted from the person- 
ality of the man himself. Re- 
served, silent, not given to 
discussing his affairs with any- 
one, he was looked upon with 
suspicion, as silent men so fre- 
quently are, on the popular 
theory that only gabblers have 
nothing to conceal. Con- 
versely, the office argued, Mr. 
Thorpe must have a great deal 
to conceal, since he said so 
little. 

Courteous he invariably was, 
with a fleeting, whimsical smile 
which, though agreeable 
enough, still was sufficiently 
impersonal to hold the world 
at arm’s length. Hesat in his 
steel cage all day, cool, well 
poised, efficient, apparently 
quite oblivious to the fact that 
he was the most discussed man 
in the office. When the work- 
ing day was over he quietly 
effaced himself, vanished, with- 
out telling anyone where he 
lived, what he did with himself 
in his leisure hours, without 
discussing the baseball scores, 
without, in fact, discussing 
anything whatever. All of 
which inevitably made him a 
man of mystery. 

Any open discussion of Mr. 
Thorpe’s affairs was precluded 
by the fact that Mr. McMillan 
himself, the Central’s martinet 
of a president, had brought the 
young man from New York to 
fill poor old Mack Carver’s 
place when the latter was 
forced, by reason of a nervous 
breakdown, to take an indef- 
inite leave of absence. Why 
had not Tommy Bland been 
given the position? the office 
force argued. He was next in 
line for promotion. Why bring 
in thisstranger from New York? 
Kitty Grayson, who was Mr. 
Hood’s secretary and the ac- 
knowledged office vamp, 
thought his eyes like Valentino’s until her efforts to make 
him take some notice of her met with utter failure. After 
that she turned up her nose at him and. indulged in vague 
suggestions that he was probably leading a dark and 
double life. 

Mr. Thorpe, however, was not so indifferent to his sur- 
roundings as those in his little world supposed. There was 
a view, through the bars at the left-hand corner of his 
cage, to which he was not indifferent at all. It consisted 
of a small railed-in inclosure surrounding a glass-and- 
mahogany door. 

Not that Mr. Thorpe was particularly interested in 
railed inclosures or mahogany doors, even though behind 
the one in question sat the Central’s august president 
himself; and he certainly would not have risked getting a 
crick in his neck so many times a day had it not been for 
the presence in that railed inclosure of a far more im- 
portant personage—to wit, the president’s secretary, Miss 
Virginia Tabb. 

Sometimes the view that met Mr. Thorpe’s kindling 
eyes was a deliciously white and rounded neck, against 
which clustered soft chestnut curls, like wreaths of smoke. 
No landscape in the world, however famous, Mr. Thorpe 
decided, could possibly equal it in beauty. Talk of your 
Lake Comos, your snow-capped Alps! Bah! See America 
first—Young America, as exemplified by the person of 
Miss Virginia Tabb. 

Another view, and one in which Mr. Thorpe took par- 
ticular delight, was a profile composed of half a gracious 
forehead framed in warm dark hair, one lovely eyebrow, 
arched and slender as the nascent moon, a nose provok- 

_ingly retroussé, and two inviting scarlet lips parted just 
sufficiently to disclose a line of polished white. When 


“I’m Going to Take You Home,’’ He Said. 
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Mr. Thorpe’s vagrant gaze reached the swelling throat, 
the budding tenderness beneath, he was ready to declare 
that no view this side of Paradise—or the other for that 
matter—could possibly surpass it. If Mr. Thorpe’s business 
associates could have guessed the thoughts which flitted 
through that young man’s darkly handsome head it 
would have surprised them considerably. 

And not in this matter alone would Mr. Thorpe’s mental 
processes have surprised those about him. When not 
dreaming of the charms of Miss Virginia Tabb that young 
man devoted much time to thoughts of money. It was 
perhaps but natural to one situated as he was. The sight 
of green and yellow notes stacked up in bales like so many 
bricks, of rolls of coins slipping through the nimble fingers 
of the paying teller in gold and silver streams, of bundles 
of securities, gilt-edged stocks and bonds, representing 
millions, of fortunes in thousand-dollar bills, capable of 
being carried in one’s vest pocket—such things inevitably 
induce in the mind of the beholder a certain carelessness 
so far as money is concerned, a familiarity breeding con- 
tempt. So much money in the world, ready to be grasped 
by the eager fingers of the shrewd, the clever, the un- 
scrupulous. As Harvey Thorpe contemplated the endless 
stream of securities which passed through his hands on 
their way to the steel-and-concrete vaults in the basement 
beneath, his cool smile became cooler still, and there was a 
frosty gleam in his eyes which, had those about him seen 
it, would have justified them in the belief that he was not 
only mysterious but dangerous as well. It was a very 


different look from that which rested on his face when con- : 


templating the perfections of Miss Virginia Tabb. 
It is a singular fact that, although Harvey Thorpe had 
been with the Central close to three months, he had never 
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ENTON,” said Harvey Thorpe, gazinie! 
at his companion with rather sombe?yé 
you know about Sam Rossman?” 
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shoots the wrong man. It would be funny if it weren’t 
tragic. Hoffner, who is one of Casey’s right-hand men, 
pilots the dago to a joint on the outskirts of town where 
the Denver Kid is eating supper with a jane, and points 
him out; but the room is so full of cigarette smoke and 
Scarlatti is so full of coke that he shoots wild, and poor 
Wilmer Tabb, who is out gathering some underworld 
dope for a Sunday story, gets a bullet through his head. 
Happened to be right in the line of fire. Scarlatti got 
away, but they caught Hoffner and the grand jury in- 
dicted him for murder. 

“Tf the fellow from Denver had been shot there 
wouldn’t have been any trouble; one crook less for the 
police to bother about. But here was a young fellow of 
good family shot down in cold blood. The newspapers 
rode the police department ragged. 

“Well, to make a long story short, Sam Rossman, with 
perjured witnesses, a packed jury and a lot of money, 
got Hoffner acquitted. 

“Actually proved an alibi, when there were a dozen men 
and women, crooks mostly, sitting in the room who saw 
‘Hoffner come to the doorway with Scarlatti and point out 
his man. But you can bet your boots none of them dared 
say so. 

“Rossman got Hoffner off because he had to. He knew 
that if he didn’t the rat would probably squeal and put 
the murder up to Big Tom Casey, where it belonged. They 
say that Casey paid him a fee of fifty thousand dollars, 
but that may be exaggerated. I tell you, Thorpe, men like 
Rossman are more dangerous to the community than a 
thousand ordinary crooks. They’re supercriminals.”’ 

“T guess you’re right,”’ Thorpe said with a slow, un- 
humorous smile; “but if a fellow happened to be in 
trouble I should think Rossman might be a very handy 
person to know.”’ 

“Rather!’’ Benton replied, peering at his companion 
over his glasses. 

It seemed to him that there was something queer about 
Harvey Thorpe; he wondered why Graham, of the Bul- 
letin, had introduced him at the club. 
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M*: SAMUEL ROSSMAN looked up from the document 
he had been reading and bent his keen eyes upon the 
caller his secretary had just ushered in. They were smiling 
eyes, too; but behind that ready smile lay a brain as cold, 
a will as inflexible, as a piece of tool steel. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked, sweeping the 
young man before him with a glance having the search- 
ing qualities of a vacuum cleaner. Beneath it his visitor 
seemed nervous, ill at ease. 

“My name is Harvey Thorpe,” the latter said. “I am 
employed at the Central Trust Company.” 

“So I see from your card.’”’ Mr. Rossman glanced at the 
bit of pasteboard his secretary had handed him. ‘What 
do you want? I am very busy.” 

“T want your advice in a legal matter.” 

“Who sent you to me?”’ 

“No one. I came because you are reputed to be the most 
able criminal lawyer in the state.’ 

Mr. Rossman puffed thoughtfully on his cigar. It was a 
fat cigar and somewhat oily looking; which was appro- 
priate enough, since Mr. Rossman, in spite of his too- 
well-groomed exterior, was fat and somewhat oily looking 
himself. His body, his face, his lips, even his smile, all 
possessed that singular quality of oily fatness. 

“State the nature of your business, please,’”’ he said. 

“T’m in trouble,” Mr. Thorpe replied, and sank into a 
chair. 

“What sort of trouble?” 

“Before I tell you, will you promise to keep it to your- 
self?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,”’ the lawyer said coldly. ‘“‘Confi- 
dences made by clients are always sacred. Explain your 
case. If I decide to take it I will ask you for a retainer; if 
not, I will tell you so, and that will be the end of the matter 
so far as 1am concerned. But be brief.’ 

The young man before him, though well enough dressed, 
did not impress him as being overprosperous. 

“Well,” Mr. Thorpe blurted out, “‘to tell you the truth, 
I’ve taken some of the company’s money and I want you 
to help me. I can’t pay much of a retainer, but if a hun- 
dred dollars will do to start with 4 

He drew a yellow-backed bill from his waistcoat pocket 
and placed it on the desk. The lawyer glanced at it, but 
made no comment. Mr. Thorpe hurried on: 

“Tt wasn’t much at first—only a five-hundred-dollar 
Liberty Bond, one of several attached as collateral to a 
note. In my capacity as assistant note teller I was able to 
remove the bond from the envelope in which the note and 
other securities were contained before it was placed in the 
vaults.” 

Mr. Rossman nodded without speaking. Among his 
intimates he was sometimes referred to as Silent Sam. 

“Then I took some more. I’d been speculating, you 
see, and the market went against me. French bonds this 
time—unregistered. I never took any that weren’t. Now 
I’m in for ten thousand dollars, and no way to make the 
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amount good. The bank examiners are due any day, and 
that means discovery, of course. What am I going to do?” 

“Why ask me?’”’ Mr. Rossman inquired frostily. “If 
you can’t make good you'll have to go to jail.’ 

“But’’—the young man made a gesture of despair— 
“T can’t do that. I won’t!” 

“How do you expect to prevent it?” 

“T thought you might figure out some way to get me off.” 

“Humph!’’ Mr. Rossman gave a fat and sarcastic grunt. 
“You're wasting your time, young fellow, and mine too.” 

He shifted about in his chair so that his caller could see 
but one heavy fat shoulder. 

“Very well’’—Mr. Thorpe picked up his hundred-dollar 
bill and rose, a gleam of desperation in his eye—“‘if you 
won’t help me I’ll help myself. I’ll take a lot more and 
beat it. Might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

He went quickly toward the door. Mr. Rossman’s head 
revolved slowly, as though on a well-oiled pivot. Little 
sparks, luminous yet cold, danced in his eyes. 

“Wait a moment,” he said softly. ‘I’d like to ask you 
a few questions.”’ 

“What questions?’’ Mr. Thorpe hung uncertainly at 
the door. 

“Sit down.”’ The lawyer waved a fat hand, then allowed 
his gaze to wander speculatively about the room. It pos- 
sessed no distinctive features, except that, being situated at 
one end of a long and narrow suite, with windows on two 
sides and a blank wall on the third, Mr. Rossman’s private 
office was strictly private. Conversations carried on within 
it were as messages written in sand. He focused his eyes 
on Mr. Thorpe’s troubled face. ‘‘You’re bonded, of course?” 

“Yes; for ten thousand. The bank wouldn’t lose any- 
thing, but what I want is to keep out of jail.” 

“How did you dispose of the securities you took?” 

“I deposited them with my brokers, Cook & Langley, 
as margins for the stocks I held. When I was wiped out 
they were sold to make my account good. Here’s the last 
statement they sent me.” 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket and laid it on 
the desk. 

“The bonds were unregistered, you say?” the lawyer 
asked, glancing at it. ‘“‘Couldn’t they be traced by their 
numbers?” 

“They might if the record of those numbers was correct. 
It is part of my duties at the bank to keep that record, and 
I saw to it that it wasn’t.” 

The luminous points in Mr. Rossman’s eyes became 
brighter. He leaned across the desk. 

“You say you are going back and take some more?”’ he 
whispered. 

“T did say that,’”’ Mr. Thorpe admitted; ‘but ——” 

“How much more do you think you could get?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Twenty-five thousand—fifty, 
maybe.”’ Mr. Thorpe’s face showed his surprise. 

“Then, young man,’’ the lawyer continued in tones 
barely audible across the desk, ‘‘my advice to you is this: 
Go back and take all you can get hold of. Then come to 
me and I’ll see what I can do for you.” 

He swung around in his chair and picked up the docu- 
ment he had been reading. 

“But ”” Mr. Thorpe began. 

“That’s all. If you come bring the bonds with you— 
and don’t forget to change the numbers.” 

Harvey Thorpe started to speak, thought better of it and 
went out, his jaws set in hard, unpleasant lines. 
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I WAS Fate, and not any intention on Mr. Thorpe’s part, 
that caused him to escort Virginia Tabb home that after- 
noon—Fate, in the form of a dismal fall of rain. He found 
the girl poised rather ruefully beneath the trust company’s 
Grecian portico, restrained from venturing into the swim- 
ming streets by the hope of a cessation in the downpour. 
He had almost passed her, when he suddenly realized her 
predicament. 

“Miss Tabb,” he stammered, “‘I—you haven’t any um- 
brella. Can’t I put you on your car?” 

She smiled in a way that set his blood dancing. For the 
moment he forgot the reasons that had kept him so aloof 
from her, from everyone else in the office, and remembered 
only the bench in the moonlight, the imagined conversation 
upon it. 

“Thanks, Mr. Thorpe,” he heard her say. ‘‘ You’re aw- 
fully kind. It’s only two blocks up, at the corner of Com- 
merce Street.’’ She pointed a toe toward the sidewalk. 

Harvey Thorpe looked at the toe, at the fragile suéde 
which covered it, the slender shimmer of silk above. Then 
his glance wandered to the street, ankle deep along the curb. 
A taxicab splashed wetly up, spurting fountains of spray. 
He signaled it, raised his umbrella. 

“Tm going to take you home,” he said. 
I tell him to drive?”’ 

Miss Tabb supplied the number. In the darkness her 
eyes were very gay, but Mr. Thorpe was not aware of it. He 
was gazing out of the window. The suddenly lighted 
street lamps made long shimmering trails of gold on the 
wet pavements; they reminded him of the imagined moon- 
light on his imagined lake. 
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“T—I’'m glad of this opportunity to talk 
to you, Miss Tabb,” he said presently. 

The remark struck him at once as being 
particularly asinine, since up to now he had 
not uttered a word. 

“T’m glad, too. I thought—well, what I 
mean to say is you have always seemed 
so—so sort of distant.” 

“Did you think I didn’t want to talk 
to you?” he asked, remembering his daily 
adoration. 

“Why, naturally. They say’’—she gave 
a little laugh, like silver bells—‘‘they say 
at the office that you must have had some 
terrible sorrow in your life, to make you 
so—well, so unapproachable.” 

Mr. Thorpe made no reply to this. He 
was thinking of the interview he had had 
with Mr. Rossman so short a time before. 

“Tn fact,’? Miss Tabb went on, ‘“‘they 
consider you quite a mystery.” 

Harvey Thorpe’s face clouded. He was 
far from happy. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

““Why, it seemed to me natural that you 
should be the way you were, coming to a 
strange city, with strange people and all. 
I suppose lots of times you wish you were 
home.” 

“Home?” He looked at her with a curi- 
ous gravity, his voice almost plaintively 
serious. “I haven’t any home in the way 
you mean. No people, that is. I come from 
New York, but I wasn’t born there.”’ 

“Then I hope you will like this slow old 
town well enough to make your home here. 
It isn’t such a bad place, even if it is quiet.” 

The thought seemed to trouble him. It 
was quite a few moments before he an- 
swered. 

“Miss Tabb,” he said at length, “‘there’s 
something I want to tell you; but you 
must promise not to speak of it, on your 
honor.” 

“On my honor.” 
mock seriousness. 
secret?”’ 

“This: I may not be here long. In fact, 
I may be leaving town very soon—in a day 
or two. Before I go I want you to know 
that there isn’t anyone—anyone at all— 
that I shall regret not seeing as I shall re- 
gret not seeing you.”’ 

“Oh!” Virginia struggled between sur- 
prise and disappointment. ‘‘Your work 
at the office has been satisfactory. Mr. 
MeMillan % 

“Tt isn’t that. I can’t explain—only 
don’t forget your promise not to say any- 
thing.” 

“‘ Are you going back to New York?” she 
asked. 

“Wherever I go,”’ he whispered, ignoring 
her question, “I shall wish that you were 
with me.”’ He reached out and took her 
hand. ‘I know you'll think it absurd, but 
all these weeks, down at the office, I’ve 
watched you and imagined what it might 
be if you and I—if we—oh, well, what’s the 
use!’’ He dropped her hand and gazed out 
at the dripping streets. “I shouldn’t have 
told you any of this, but you'll respect my 
confidence, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will,’’ she said, greatly con- 
fused. ‘‘And even if you do have to go 
away, which I hope you won’t, you can 
write to me.” 

Harvey Thorpe gave a whimsical, almost 
boyish laugh. 

“‘Why not go along with me?” he asked. 
“Would you?” 

“T’d go anywhere,’’ Miss Tabb gasped 
desperately, ‘‘with the man I loved.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Mr. Thorpe made an encircling motion 
with his arms. In midair they stopped. He 
brought his clenched fists down upon his 
knees just as the cab slowed up before a 
small and narrow house. : 

“Some day,” he said, “I’m going to re- 
mind you of that.” 


She smiled at him in 
“What is the deadly 
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ARVEY THORPE was very busy the 
next day, so busy in fact that he did not 

look very oftenin the direction of the little in- 
closure in which sat Miss Virginia Tabb. It 
seemed to that young woman that he rather 
avoided looking at her; and in the state of 
mind in which she naturally found herself 
his neglect distressed her beyond measure. 
Just what the nature of his trouble was 
she could not imagine, but that it was very 
real her intuition told her plainly enough. 
Was he about to be discharged? It seemed 
out of the question. Did some frightful 
disease consume him? A glance at his lean 
but ruddy cheeks dispelled the idea at once. 
Or was there some nemesis about to over- 
take him, some dire punishment for past 
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crimes? Miss Tabb did not pretend to be a 
psychologist, but she would have staked 
her last drop of blood upon the honesty of 
Mr. Harvey Thorpe; which is perhaps only 
another way of saying that she was head 
over heels in love with him. 

Cool, imperturbable, smiling, Mr. Thorpe 
plodded through the eventless day, the 
very epitome of self-possession. He seemed 
to be without a care in the world, yet when 
he left the office shortly after banking 
hours, and considerably earlier than was 
his habit, there reposed in the pocket of 
his overcoat an envelope containing forty 
thousand dollars in unregistered securities. 

Mr. Rossman, who was waiting for him, 
received him at once. 

“Well?” he asked, looking up. 

Harvey Thorpe took the package of 
bonds from his pocket and tossed it on the 
desk. 

‘Forty thousand,” he said laconically. 

The lawyer opened the envelope and ran 
through the bonds, noting their character 
and amount. Then he replaced them, 
pushed the package toward his caller. 

“You told me to get all I could,’”’ Thorpe 
said, ‘‘and then come to you for advice. 
Here I am.” 

“Do you want this money,’ Rossman 
asked, “or do you want to get off? You 
could probably run away.” 

“T want to get off, of course. I told you 
that; and I don’t see how stealing forty 
thousand more is going to make it any 
easier.” 

“Mr. Thorpe,’ the lawyer remarked, 
lighting a fresh cigar, “if you went to your 
people and told them you had stolen ten 
thousand dollars, and it was all gone, you 
wouldn’t have anything to offer them, 
would you?” 

“Certainly not.’’ 

‘Well, if you were to go to them now or, 
rather, if I were to go for you, and say that 
you have stolen fifty thousand dollars, but 
are ready to give forty thousand back, pro- 
vided you are guaranteed immunity from 
prosecution, you’d be in a position to make 
terms, wouldn’t you? They would rather 
have the forty thousand now than take 
chances on having you beat it and maybe 
getting nothing at all.’ 

“‘T suppose they would,” Mr. Thorpe re- 
plied, not without a look of admiration. 
“How are you going to manage it?”’ 

“T’m going over to see your president, 
Mr. McMillan, at once.’’ He reached for 
the telephone. 

“Will you want these?”’ Thorpe asked, 
pushing the package of securities with his 
finger. 

“No, not now. I couldn’t afford to have 
stolen goods in my possession. By the way, 
I presume you remembered to keep a rec- 
ord of the accounts from which these securi- 
ties were taken—and the ten thousand you 
took before?” 

“Yes; I hoped, when I began speculat- 
ing, to be able to put the bonds back, so I 
made a memorandum in each case of the 
notes to which they belong.” 

He drew a slip of paper from his pocket 
and laid it on the desk. Mr. Rossman took 
it, rose. 

““McMillan’s in. I won’t be gone long. 
Suppose you wait here.”’ 

“All right.””. Harvey Thorpe sat down 
and lit a cigarette. 
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R. CYRUS McMILLAN, in the seclu- 

sion of his private office, was finishing 
up the work of the day. It was after banking 
hours, but the Central’s president prided 
himself upon being the hardest working man 
in his organization. He glanced up, smiling, 
as his secretary came in with a card. 

“Tt’s Mr. Rossman, the gentleman who 
just telephoned,”’ Miss Tabb said. 

“Show him in; and, Virginia, remain 
during our interview, please. There may be 
some dictation.” 

ese site 

The girl got pencil and notebook from 
her desk, opened the swinging gate of the 
inclosure and followed Mr. Rossman into 
the private office. The lawyer glanced at 
her sharply. 

“T think it better that we talk in pri- 
vate,”’ he said. 

““Miss Tabb has my entire confidence,” 
remarked Mr. McMillan, waving the girl 
to a seat. ‘‘What can I do for you, Mr. 
Rossman?”’ 

The latter shrugged his shoulders and 
sank into a chair. 

“One of your young men here in the 
bank,” he said, “has stolen some money. 
He came to me for advice.” 


’ eaught for months. 
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“What?’? Mr. McMillan’s urbanity fell 
from him like a cloak. ‘“You mean to say 
one of my employes is a thief?” 

Ves” 

“Who is it?” 

“Your assistant note teller, Mr. Thorpe.” 

“Thorpe?”?” Mr. McMillan demanded, 
angry and incredulous. 

His voice rendered inaudible the gasp of 
pours which burst from Virginia Tabb’s 
ips. 

She shuddered, then sat quite still, the 
blood draining from her cheeks. 

“Yes,’’ Mr. Rossman went on in even 
tones. “‘He came to me and confessed.” 

“Then why did you not have him ar- 
rested at once?” 

“You forget, Mr. McMillan, that dis- 
closures made by a client to his attorney 
are sacred. Professional ethics would not 
permit me to violate them.” 

“Humph! How much has he taken?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

““Tmpossible!”” Mr. McMillan roared. 

The lawyer drew a slip of paper from his 
pocket. 

“Here is a memorandum he gave me, 
showing the several accounts from which 
the securities were taken. They were, I 
understand, unregistered bonds attached 
as collateral to certain notes.”’ 

Mr. McMillan seized the slip of paper, 
glanced at his watch, pressed a button on 
his desk, all in one swift movement. 

“This is a terrible shock to me—a terri- 
ble shock,” he groaned, staring at the 
memorandum in his hand. Virginia Tabb 
sat unnoticed, like a figure of wax. A slen- 
der, gray-haired man came to the door of 
the office. 

“You sent for me, sir?’”’ he asked. 

“Yes, Carter—yes. The vaults are still 
open. Find out at once whether the securi- 
ties on this list are missing.” 

“Missing?’’ Mr. Carter’s face blanched. 

“Yes; as quickly as possible, please.”’ 
He turned to the lawyer as the other man 
went out. ‘‘Where is this fellow Thorpe 
now?” 

“T could not tell you even if I knew. 
You understand, of course, Mr. MeMil- 
lan, that I have no desire to protect a 
criminal from the consequences of his acts. 
Ordinarily, if a man were to come to me, 
confess that he was a thief and ask me for 
advice, I should tell him to leave my office 
and surrender himself to the authorities 
at once. As a good citizen that would be 
my duty. But in this case the circumstances 
are different. The man is repentant. He 
desires to make amends. Had I refused to 
help him he would have left town at once, 
taking his stealings with him. No doubt 
he would ultimately be apprehended, but 
whether the bonds he now has in his posses- 
sion would be recovered is another matter. 
Personally, I doubt it. He might not be 
During that period 
he could readily dispose of the securities 
or hide them where they might never be 
found. In his present mood he is ready to 
compromise.” 

“You mean to say, then,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
McMillan with a sigh of relief, “‘that he 
still has the stolen bonds in his possession?”’ 

“Some of them; not all. He lost a large 
sum speculating in the stock market.” 

“How much has he left?” 

“He tells me,’’ Mr. Rossman said slowly, 
“that he still is in possession of bonds to 
the amount of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. These he proposes to surrender to 
you if you will agree not to prosecute. 
Otherwise it is his intention to disappear. 
I advised him to come here and make the 


proposition himself; but fearing arrest he. 


declined, so I undertook to make it for him. 
If you agree to his terms he will hand the 
bonds over to me and I will deliver them to 
you. If not, I will simply tell him that I 
have been unsuccessful, and you can pro- 
ceed as you see fit.” 

Mr. Rossman puffed nonchalantly at his 
cigar. 

“If I accept your proposition,” said Mr. 
MeMillan sternly, ‘‘how do you propose to 
communicate with this man, since you say 
you do not know where he is?” 

“He is to telephone me at five o’clock. 
If your answer is favorable I will make an 
appointment to meet him. If not, I will 
tell him so and he will probably escape. 
Naturally I do not know where he will 
telephone from.” 

“Why not make the appointment and 
notify me as to the place, so that I can call 
in the police?” 

“‘T have pointed out before,’’ Mr. Ross- 
man said with quick indignation, ‘‘that the 
relations between a lawyer and his client 


“You will wait, of course.” — 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“No, sir,” the girl replied listlessly. 

She had been sitting in silence for a long 
time, contemplating a shattered illusion. 

“Are you in love with Harvey Thorpe?” 

“Why, Mr. McMillan’’—the girl crim- 
soned beneath his kindly eyes—‘‘I—I don’t 
know.”’ 

“Please don’t mind my asking. You 
know the interest I’ve felt in you, especially 
since your brother’s death. But it did not 
seem to me that the young man has paid 
you any special attention.” 

“Oh, he hasn’t, Mr. McMillan—he 
hasn’t, really. But I’ve always admired 


him. He seemed so—different. I can’t be- - 


lieve, now, that he has done anything— 
anything he shouldn’t.” 

“It must be wonderful,’ Mr. McMillan 
said, with a far-off look in his eyes, “to 
have anyone believe in you like that. Tell 
me, has he ever said anything to you—about 
caring I mean?” 

“No; at least not until last night, and 
then only in the vaguest way. He took my 
hand and seemed to want to tell me some- 
thing, and then he suddenly stopped and 
spoke of going away. I didn’t know what 
he meant then, but now Ls 

She turned and stared out of the window; 
and Mr. McMillan, although he could not 
see her face, knew that she was weeping. 
He growled something in his throat, looked 
at his watch. 

“After five. I think, my dear, you had 
better wait outside so as to show him in; 
and this time I’ll see him alone.” 

Miss Tabb’s eyes were openly hostile 
when, a few minutes later, she ushered Mr. 
Rossman into the private office. The law- 
yer wasted no time on formalities. He took 
an envelope from his pocket. 

“Mr. McMillan,” he said, ‘I have here 
the bonds which Thorpe turned over to me, 
and which I am to deliver to you on condi- 
tion that he is to be guaranteed immunity 
from prosecution on the part of the bank, 
or of anyone connected with or acting for 


systemization and governmental encour- 
agement of adequate transportation for the 
whole country? If this character of altera- 
tions is not practicable the law should not 
be changed at all. Far better let it alone 
than mangle it. If constructive amend- 
ments cannot be made, at least destructive 
tinkering must not be permitted. 

With this understanding, let us consider 
suggestions that might perhaps be found 
helpful. Would not a voluntary national 
incorporation act for railways assist in sim- 
plifying the railway tangle? For twenty 
years I have advocated such a measure for 
all corporations doing interstate business; 
certainly it would stop at the source evil 
practices which the Sherman Law has 
merely aggravated, and at the same time 
relieve honest business from present handi- 
caps. Might it not with advantage be ap- 
plied to interstate railways at least, which 
surely are national if anything is or can be 
national? This plan does not necessitate 
any alteration of the Railway Act of 1920. 
Since discussion of it requires a great deal 
of space, only mention of it is here made. 

What, if any, changes might be effected 
in that law itself that would strengthen it? 
One of the chief obstructions to prompt and 
sufficient railway service has been the lack 
of system in the handling of freight cars. 
They, pass from the roads owning them to 
other roads; and, heretofore, if these roads 
needed freight cars they simply kept those 
coming to them in the flow of business as 
long as they wanted them, instead of 
promptly returning them to their owners. 

For example, a loaded car goes from a 
Western to an Eastern railway. From the 
time of receipt until the car is returned the 
receiving road must pay the sending road one 
dollar a day—the estimated daily expenses, 
depreciation and interest on the value of a 
freight car—for every day that car is kept 
on the tracks of the receiving road. This 
expense is supposed to be sufficient induce- 
ment to secure the quick return of the car; 
and so it is—except when the receiving road 
needs extra cars. In that case the car was 
formerly kept away from its owner, it being 
cheaper for the road holding it to pay the 
daily charge than to do without cars or buy 
new ones. 

Thus roads were sometimes short of their 
own freight equipment when most needed, 
and freight congestion on such lines resulted, 
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it—including, of course, the bonding com- 
pany. In other words, he is to go free. Is 
that fully understood?” 

““Yes.’”’? Again the bankernodded. ‘‘ Even 
if I have to make good the loss myself.”’ 

“Then count these, please’””—Rossman 
handed over the package of bonds—‘“‘and 
let me know if the amount is correct.” 

Mr. McMillan went through the bundle 
of securities, one by one, noting the amounts. 

“Twenty-five thousand,’ he presently 
said. ‘Very good.” 

“Tn that case’’—the lawyer drew a slim 
document from his pocket—‘“‘I will ask you 
to sign this form of release.” 

He placed the paper in Mr. MeMillan’s 
hands and sat down. Unhurriedly the 
banker opened it and began to read. It was 
very quiet in the room, and yet, because 
of the thick plate-glass-and-mahogany door, 
neither of its occupants heard the gasp of 
amazement with which Virginia Tabb, 
glancing up from her desk, greeted Harvey 
Thorpe. 

“Rossman is in there, of course?” he 
asked, nodding toward the door of the pri- 
vate office. 

“Yes,”’ Virginia whispered, big-eyed; 
“‘and in spite of what he says, Mr. Thorpe, 
I'll never believe that you are a thief as long 
as I live.” 

Mr. Thorpe gave her a quick, whimsical 
smile. 

“Would you marry me, Virginia,’ he 
whispered, ‘‘if I were to ask you now?” 

“Yes!”? There was hot defiance in her 
eyes. “No matter what anybody says!”’ 

With one arm Harvey Thorpe swept her 
to him, gave her a kiss that left her gasp- 
ing. Then he strode to the door of the 
private office and thrust it open. Mr. Mc- 
Millan looked up. He was still reading the 
agreement that Rossman had given him. 

“Ah, Thorpe,’ he said quietly, ‘“ 
you’re here.” 

The lawyer, galvanized to immediate 
action, jumped to his feet. The expression 
on his face, however, was still confident as 


so 
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he stared at Thorpe standing in the open 
doorway. Behind him Virginia Tabb re- 
garded the scene with amazement. 

“Mr. Rossman has returned to me the 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
bonds you gave him,” the banker went on. 

“Twenty-five thousand?” Thorpe smiled 
coldly. “I gave him forty.” 

“Forty!”” Mr. McMillan exclaimed. 
“Mr. Rossman, what have you to say to 
that?” 

“Nothing, except that it’s a lie. Mr. 
Thorpe handed me twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds. I have turned 
them over to you. If he can prove to the 
contrary, let him doit. I hardly think the 
word of a confessed thief would have any 
weight against mine.”’ 

“T suppose you mean, Rossman,” said 
Thorpe quietly, “that since there were no 
witnesses present when I gave you the 
bonds you can deny ever having received 
that extra fifteen thousand and get away 
with it. Is that the idea?”’ 

“T gave Mr. McMillan what you gave 
me. That’s all I have to say.” 

“No doubt. But unfortunately for you, 
Rossman, it isn’t all I have to say. If I had 
been a thief, as you supposed, your little 
scheme would have worked perfectly. But 
I’m not. I was put here in the bank by Mr. 
MeMillan, acting with certain other influ- 
ential men in town, for the express purpose 
of trapping you, and it looks as though I 
had succeeded. No, you’re not going yet.” 
His automatic checked the lawyer’s sudden 
move toward the door. “First I want to ex- 
plain about that missing fifteen thousand. 
The only chance you had to switch it from 
the package I gave you was during the 
few moments you were alone in your pri- 
vate office. I knew, of course, that that was 
why you excused yourself. You weren’t 
taking any chances of having those stolen 
bonds in your possession, so you slipped 
them into an envelope, called in your secre- 
tary and told him to take the package over 
to Tom Casey.” 


” 
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with heavy loss to shippers. Or there was 
an overabundance of cars on a road that 
could use them but did not seriously need 
them. And throughout this unsystematic, 
unbusinesslike car shunting and car poach- 
ing, ran the grave matter of the repair of 
cars that got out of order. 

The owners of railway securities, who, as 
we have seen, framed Section 15-A and got 
it into the law, urged at the same time the 
adoption of a method of car service which, 
they claimed, would solve the problem of 
car shortage, car congestion and car repair. 
They proposed that Congress charter a 
corporation, to serve without profit, the di- 
rectors to be practical railway managers 
chosen by their fellow railway executives, 
which corporation would take over all cars 
belonging to the railways, distribute them 
among the roads according to traffic needs, 
and provide standardized repair methods. 
But the plan was not acceptable to the rail- 
way managers and did not become a part of 
the law. The railway-security owners are 
now urging it again. 


Variety of Duties 


If the trouble persists would it not seem 
that something of the kind should be done? 
The public must have prompt and ample 
railway service; and car shortages, freight 
congestion or anything else cannot be al- 
lowed to prevent it. The railways them- 
selves have taken up this vital matter and 
report great progress. The American Rail- 
way Association, a voluntary organization 
of the railways, has established a car-service 
division of its own to handle this very 
problem. 

If there is a car shortage anywhere this 
association wires roads having extra cars to 
send them forthwith to the place of need. 
It anticipates movements of commodities 
and takes measures in advance to meet 
transportation emergencies. For instance, 
long before the wheat harvest last year this 
railway association was busy storing freight 
cars at available points in the West. The 
result was an unprecedentedly prompt 
movement of the wheat crop. 

If such provision continues, perhaps the 
problem of car distribution will be finally 
solved. But it all depends upon the obedi- 
ence by individual railways to the requests 
of the railway association, which is a matter 


of grace and not compulsion on the part of 
the railway managers to whom the request 
is sent. 

Might it not be helpful to give the rail- 
way association or the agency proposed by 
the security owners legal authority to order 
cars to places of car shortage and freight 
congestion, unless the railways themselves 
continue fully to perform that function 
voluntarily, as they insist they are now 
doing? Of course no new law should be 
enacted without real and lasting necessity 
for it; excess legislation is one of the gravest 
evils of the times, as everybody knows. 

What other helpful changes in the law 
might be made? It is conceded that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is over- 
burdened with conflicting duties and in- 
harmonious requirements. The commis- 
sioners deserve the praise and gratitude of 
the public for the doing of excessive labor 
with notable ability and without complaint. 
Everything that Congress can think of and 
cannot or will not do itself is shouldered off 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is a legislative body—a congress all by 
itself over the railways, yet restricted and 
directed by another Congress sitting in the 
Capitol. Its regulations have the effect of 
laws and fill volumes. Rules made by it are 
pure legislation and are distracting in num- 
ber and compiexity. It passes on millions 
of rates. 

It is a court—it hears and determines 
cases. Thousands of its judicial decisions 
are found in eighty-five bulky reports. They 
include every conceivable controversy that 
can arise under the extensive and compli- 
cated railway statutes—reparations, undue 
prejudice, discrimination, long and short 
haul, and all other subjects of dispute. In 
controversies over long and short haul 
alone, decisions have been reported in 638 
cases, not to mention over 8000 other such 
decisions not reported. Thousands of cases 
involving the reparation clause have also 
been decided. Thousands more contro- 
versies under other sections of our volumi- 
nous railway statutes have been heard and 
disposed of. 

All this is in addition to the numerous 
investigations which the commission must 
conduct. In the last ten years the commis- 
sion on its own motion has made over 200 
investigations. In 1923 twenty-five investi- 
gations were instituted. Other varied and 
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Watch This 


Column 


Reginald Denny in “Sporting Youth’ 


I cordially recommend to 


you lovers of thrilling pictures 
Universal’s ‘‘Sporting Youth,’’ Byron 
Morgan’s fine story of the younger 
set, starring REGINALD DENNY, 
whom you will recall: as the hero of 
‘The Leather Pushers.’’ It is a 
story of love and adventure in which 
the star plays the part of an automo- 
bile race-driver and competes in what 
I believe to be the most thrilling race- 
scene ever screened. It is full of romance 
and beauty. 


REGINALD DENNY IN SCENE FROM 
“SPORTING YOUTH” 


William Brandt, President 


of the Motion Picture Theatre 
Owners, of New York State, has 
written me a letter suggesting ‘“‘a 
Laemmle Month to give the exhibit- 
ors of the country a chance to show 
their appreciation of the wonderful pro- 
ductions Universal has turned out this 
year. I have just learned,’ says Mr. 
Brandt, ‘‘that February marks the 40th 
anniversary of your arrival in this coun- 
try and suggest that February be 
chosen.” 


““Because you as a pro- 


ducer have always been keenly 
alive to the needs of theatre owners 
and the public to which they cater, 
and are always ready to take up the 
cudgel in their behalf, I believe this 
mark of appreciation is appropriate. 
Such marvelous productions as ‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,’ ‘Merry 
Go Round,’ ‘The Acquittal,’ ‘A 
Lady of Quality’ are jamming ex- 
hibitors’ theatres and breaking box-office 
records.” 


Mr. Brandt thinks that 
“Taemmle Month” should be de- 


voted to a general showing of Universal 
productions, and as long as he feels 
that way, I am willing. It is a remark- 
able tribute which I appreciate more 
than I have words to express. Thank 
you, Mr. Brandt, and thank you, all 
exhibitors. 


Secretary Hoover says that 


twenty million people, one-third 
of the total population of Germany, 
are on the edge of starvation and are 
suffering for lack of clothes this Winter. 
I am gathering together food, clothes 
and money and am distributing them at 
my own expense in Germany. Won’t you 
send your contribution—no matter 
what—anything you can afford? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
SAL 
2E 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
the labors and duties of the commission in 
using the immense sums of money to be 
gathered under this provision of the law for 
the general benefit of our far-flung railway 
transportation system. 

Does not the careful performance of these 
weighty, delicate and complicated tasks 
require that other distracting labors be 
taken from the commission’s shoulders? 
Could not the administration of the acts 
concerning boiler inspection, safety appli- 
ances, ash pans, hours of service, and the 
like, better be imposed upon some other 
agency of the Government? 

Also, should commissioners be diverted 
from essential duties by small and vexatious 
probings into matters of mere business judg- 
ment by railway managers? And should a 
constant and voluminous stream of reports 
on trifling matters be required of the rail- 
ways? 

If it is thought unwise to put annoying 
and purely administrative labors in other 
hands, is it not clear that at least additional 
heavy and complicated work should not be 
superimposed on that with which the com- 
mission is already overloaded? For example, 
should the regulation of the coal industry 
be required of the commission, as is now 
proposed? Is it possible for that body to 
perform so vital a function in addition to 
the duties which it already must discharge? 
Arewe not likely to break down that already 
elaborate and extensive machinery? 

Railway operation ought to be freed 
from burdensome legislation that is no 
longer necessary. Congress might create a 
joint committee to go over our railway laws 
and report what parts of them hamper rail- 
way service without good results to the 
public, and then such cumbersome mechan- 
ism should be gotten rid of. Is there not 
greater need of simplification and reduction 
of railway statutes than there is for the 
multiplication and complication of them? 

The Labor Board was an expedient im- 
provised to meet an emergency. The wisdora 
of such a device is doubtful, to say the 
least. It interposes a governmental ma- 
chine between men and managers and is an 
invitation and encouragement to both to 
take their disputes before the board instead 
of settling them at first hand by personal 
conference and mutual adjustment. Indeed, 
the greatest need of both management and 
employes in practical railway operation is 
personal contact and face-to-face discussion 
of mutual grievances. 


How They Voted 


Moreover, the Labor Board has become 
a house of strife within itself. That was 
inevitable from the beginning, because an- 
tagonism is inherent in the very constitu- 
tion of the board. Three members represent 
the men, three other members the man- 
agers, and the remaining three members the 
public. It is as if, when making up a jury, 
one-third should be selected by the plaintiff, 
one-third by. the defendant, and one-third 
by the court from the general and disinter- 
ested panel. 

See how it has worked out. Here is the 
official record of the votes of these irrecon- 
cilable parts of the Labor Board in all sorts 
of controversies: 


GROUP 
AND MEMBER 


VOTE FAVORABLE TO 


CARRIER | EMPLOYER 


PUBLIC: 


Hooper... . 
Hangoriewein es 
IDAarconupmraen 


EMPLOYE: 


Phillips. . . . 
Wharton .. . 
McMenimen.. . 


RAILROAD: 


Higgins... . 
Elliott... . 
Baker's ov syae 


It is an impossible situation—against hu- 
man nature and economic law alike. It has 
not mollified antagonisms—it has inflamed 
them. If, as many think, it should be con- 
tinued since it is now established, should it 
not be constituted of harmonious rather 
than irreconcilable elements? 

Do not the votes above given show that 
only the members representing the public 
try to be impartial? If so, ought not all 
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members of the board be drawn from the 
public? Should a court be composed of 
partisans? 

At the very least the Labor Board should 
be reconstituted immediately. Personally, 
I should like to see it abolished; the em- 
ployes, the managers, the public—all would 
be better off without it. But if it is not 
practicable to repeal that section of the 
law, surely it can be amended so as to make 
the board as impartial as a court ora jury. 

And is it good business sense, is it com- 
mon sense or sense of any kind, for an agency 
of the Government in Chicago to fix rail- 
way wages and another agency of the Goy- 
ernment in Washington to fix railway rates, 
there being no legal connection or relation- 
ship whatever between the two agencies? 
Should not the rate-making functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
wage-fixing duties of the Labor Board be 
coérdinated? 

Every possible encouragement must be 
given to, every possible obstacle removed 
from, personal contact of managers and 
men. The spirit of mutual interest must be 
fostered in employes and employers alike. 
Our lawmakers must refuse to be the tools 
of or furnish legislative weapons to either; 
let both be made to understand that it is to 
the advantage of each to act in harmony 
instead of hostility, and that the public 
interest is supreme. 


Mutual Helpfulness 


Organized labor could work wonders in 
this vital matter. A promising sign that 
labor leaders are beginning to see this is 
the experiment on one great railway system 
of a union expert working in the shops, to 
increase efficiency of men and improve out- 
put of labor. A thoughtful account in a 
recent railway periodical by O. S. Beyer, 
Jr., the union official now engaged in this 
service, indicates that one tryout of this idea 
is, thus far, encouraging. And Mr. Beyer’s 
statement is no more than fair that the 
management, on its part, must “‘declare its 
willingness to help labor i in the solution of 
its acute difficulties.”’ 

Is not that the true spirit—mutual help- 
fulness? Why not? Both managers and 
men are equally interested in the success of 
the road they both serve. Neither can 
prosper except as the road prospers. Co- 
operation! It is the meaning of the times 
if industrial society is to advance—nay, 
mc~e, if it is to be saved. 

If the public statement of William H. 
Johnson, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, that the policy 
of that organization now is along this line 
and that “‘unions and managements in co- 
operation may, with proper technical ad- 
vice, discover and apply more efficient 
methods i in a way that would be impossible 
for management acting alone,’’ represents 
the changed view of organized labor, the 
sun of a better day hasrisen. For the com- 
manding need of the hour is mutual effort 
by management and men in furnishing 
transportation to the American people. 

But if constructive legislative modifica- 
tions of our present Transportation Act are 
not practicable at the present time, let the 
law alone. Perhaps, all things considered, 
this course may be best. In the past year— 
the only year since the war that even ap- 
proached normal conditions—the railways 
have moved the greatest volume of traffic 
in the history of the world. They have far 
exceeded their best efforts in the past, and 
this despite the forbidding conditions de- 
scribed. 

This achievement of our railways in 1923 
is a tribute to and a proof of the energy 
and resourcefulness of American railway 
managers. Also, as said, there are indica- 
tions that the confidence of the investing 
public is returning. Seemingly railways and 
investors had expected a period of legislative 
calm after long years of incessant storms. 

Is it not plain that if American business 
can be assured of stability in railway legis- 
lation, if the railways are permitted to earn 
enough to attract investing capital, the 
recovery of our transportation system will 
go forward? But if this assurance is not 
given, this permission not granted, it is as 
certain as sunset that railway decline will 
set in once more and government ownership 
and operation will result. 

Very well! Why not? Many earnest and 
determined persons think that would be 
best in any case. As Prof, Frank Haigh 
Dixon, of Princeton, says, ‘‘No special 
form of organization has any inherent right 
to existence in a democracy.” Private rail- 
way ownership and operation is not a divine 
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institution—and neitherisgove, 
ership and operation. Tach j; 
itself, each stand or fall on its, 
In such balanced scales let 1, 
claims of government ownershi; 
tion just as, with like fairmir, 
have examined the evolution | 
railways up to the present tim| 
thing to be decided, the onhj 
matters, is what plan will give} 
best and cheapest railway ser‘ 
I have no horror of govern’; 
ship and operation as such—] } 
a very bad thing for the Ame 
So let us examine justly theb 
and against it; and, while do; 
bear in mind that if the wei : 
not assisted or permitted to jy 
to keep going, government OW 
operation of those lines is una jj i 
imminent. For, of course, the \ 
cannot be abandoned since t] 
of millions depends upon ther) 
It is said that if the Govern: 
roads exploitation of the publ 
manipulators, such as was pi) 
former times, would not be pos} 
but beside the point. For noj 
kind can be done today withou) 
a crime. 
Railway officers, dire 
persons or concerns selling ar 
taking part in marketing rai 
not approved by the Governe 
cluded; heavy fines and long ipr 
await all of them. Even aciie 
such transactions is made eriiy 
So drastic and comprehensi'|i 
vision, so autocratic the powss 
Interstate Commerce Commis)n 
way securities, that grave dot: i 
as to the wisdom and pruden of 
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However, there the law i a 
will remain. So old-time stik 
manipulation simply cannot Ide 
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government ownership on thg rr 
behind the times. \q 


An Overworked Ci g 


Yes, but what of the past‘/Ar 
paying tribute on that? No;he 
ment’s physical valuation of i 
erty as above described now ie 
the final amount may not bear 
total of all outstanding railwys 
Indeed, it would seem possiblth 
be more. 

In any case ought we not gelje! 
report of the Interstate Commice 
sion upon the value of our riwa 
taking measures that involv 
especially measures based on er 
tions? Is not that reasonat 
not have long to wait. 

Is it not possible that third 4 
capitalization has been sor'wi 
worked? Compare the carall 
American railways with tho oi 
Those of Germany are capita ed 
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Are not rival business conceit 
ruined? Not unless the la\ 
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CThe Balanced Pencil 


| as Paige smoothness further. 
Speed up the idling motor. How 
steady the pencil stands! Nowdrive the 
New Paige. Feelunder yourowncontrol, 
the silent, smooth energy of the big 70 
horsepower Paige motor. Andso quiet 
that you sometimes wonder whether 
the motor is running. 


Press your foot on the accelerator 
—and you'll pass others on the road— 
dash ahead in traffic. Here’s the ability 
to do 70 miles an hour—climb hills in 
high, swiftly or slowly, where others 
stall and shift. So flexible that you can 
drive 2 miles an hour, in high. And 
high-pressure oiling keeps the motor 
good—preserves its life. 


. You'll be delighted with the easy 
handling of the New Paige. For here is 
the non-jerking Paige clutch. Quiet, 
easy gear-shifting. Ball-bearingsteering- 
spindles. Expert and novice alike have 
perfect control of the New Paige. 


Be ErgAaeU: slaak 


bear, GCasA woR capil: toN 


Proves the Motors Smoothness 


And riding comfort! Bumps are 
smoothed away under the 131-inch 
wheelbase and 5-footrearsprings of the 
New Paige. You'll never give detours 
and rutty roads a thought. The lines 
of the New Paige are smarter than 
ever. And there’s only one Paige, one 
price —no need to explain that you 
don’t drive a smaller, cheaper model. 


Here is extraordinary value. Last 
year the Paige Phaeton sold for $2450. 
The New Paige —with all its improve- 
ments in performance, comfort, appear- 
ance —sells for hundreds of dollars less. 
How can we do it? 


In 3 years Paige has grown from 
15,000 carsa year to acapacity of 500 
cars a day—including the Paige-built 
Jewett. Naturally, overhead has been 
cut. The substantial saving is applied 
to bettering the Paige — and reducing 
theprice. Havethe Paigedealer demon- 
strate themotor’s smoothness. Driveit. 
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5-Passenger Sedan 


5-Passenger Brougham 
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- but he gotit! 


Over and over and again—it 
seemed as if his task were 
endless. For Peter was after 
just one thing—a blend of milk 
chocolate that was perfect. 


And finally he got it! 


From scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans, only six go into 
Peter’s—and only the finest 
grades of these. And the milk 
is fresh and pure daily— 
blended into the rich choco- 
late within 24 hours. 


A perfect blend—smooth 
and rich—a fine, rare flavor 
that only Peter’s has. 


It’s a secret process—this 
Peter’s blend. Only experi- 
enced foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of the work. 


Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive—good. You'll like 
the fine rare flavor of it. 

If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, write 


to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 133 Hud- 
son St., New York, sole selling agents. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
observe and study the competency and 
honesty of our present railway manage- 
ment, and I desire to say that, with here 
and there an exception, railway managers 
are as competent as the managers of other 
great enterprises of which we are so justly 
proud, and they are just as honest as other 
men engaged in the laudable effort to make 
profits for those whom they represent.” 
That would seem to be perfectly obvious. 

From personal experience and observa- 
tion, so eminent and informed an author- 
ity as Professor Cunningham denies banker 
control. In his recent notable book, Amer- 
ican Railroads, he testifies that he knows 
from personal knowledge that no such in- 
fluence was or is exercised on the typical 
railroad. 

Professor Cunningham is not only a 
teacher but a practical railway man with 
years of experience in railway management 
and intimate personal acquaintance with 
railway methods and policies. His state- 
ment is, therefore, first-hand testimony. 


An Irrevocable Step 


People having money to invest usually 
do not buy securities from the concerns 
issuing them, but from and on the recom- 
mendation of favorite banks and brokers. 
Investors rely on them, rather than on the 
issuing company directly. This is true of 
the stock and bonds of even local corpora- 
tions. Those who object to this process 
must quarrel with human nature. People 
simply prefer to make their investments in 
that manner. It is the age-old fact of the 
middleman in human transactions. 

If none of the above reasons is valid, 
what other reasons are advanced for gov- 
ernment ownership and operation? Would 
the railways be better run than they now 
are, the people be more efficiently served, 
rates be lower, wages higher, transportation 
more speedy and convenient? If so, by all 
means let us try the experiment. 

But that word ‘‘experiment’’ is the first 
stumblingblock, for government ownership 
and operation would not be temporary—it 
would be permanent. All students of the 
subject agree on that. Professor Ripley 
thus states the conclusion of all scholars as 
to government ownership and operation of 
American railways: ‘‘Once accepted, there 
can be no withdrawal.” That fact is plain 
to the man in the street or at the plow or in 
the factory or store. 

Who would take the railways off our 
hands if we did not like the experiment? 
And even if private capital could again be 
massed in such quantities as to buy back 
the railroads, is it not certain that such 
purchase would only be made at a great 
loss to the Government? That, of course, 
would mean a loss to the taxpayers. 

At the best we should probably be forced 
to grant operating concessions to private 
corporations with absolute guaranties of 
operating revenues and also profits, to in- 
duce those corporations to take off our 
hands the operation of the roads, just as 
Italy is now planning to do. Is that an 
attractive prospect? 

Under government ownership who will 


pay the more than $300,000,000 of taxes 


which the railways now pay every year to 
the states and the nation? Somebody must 
pay that vast sum. The Government will 
not; it does not tax itself. Who then? The 
people, of course—all of us. The annual 
taxes now paid by each citizen would be 
increased by his proportion of that sum. 

Would government ownership and oper- 
ation give us lower rates? Would not the 
Government have to buy material just as 
the railways now buy their material? 
Could the Government buy more cheaply? 
Could it make better bargains? Would 
government purchasing agents have greater 
incentive for economy? 

That has not been the experience of our 
own or of any other government in the past. 
Did not the war reveal a deplorable lack of 
business methods formed during the long 
years of peace in the purchase of army ma- 
terials? And is it not the same in other pur- 
chasing branches of the Government? 

Would the Government reduce rates by 
cutting the wages of railway employes? Of 
course not. It is not human nature to 
expect Congress to do anything of the kind; 
and we know that Congress would not do 
it. On the contrary, is it not much more 
likely that this important part of railway 
expense would be heavily increased? Was 
not this done when the Government did run 
the Toads, even though the nation was at 
war? 
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If the Government were to make railway 
rates lower regardless of the expense of 
running the roads, the result would be, of 
course, an annual loss. How would this 
loss be made up? By taxation, of course, 
and in no other way. So, even if railway 
rates were arbitrarily reduced, general and 
individual taxation would be correspond- 
ingly increased, would it not? 

At this point we face another certain 
source of railway expense under govern- 
ment ownership: Branch lines would be 
built, stations erected, and innumerable 
other things done from political motives 
instead of from economic necessity. For 
many years we have seen the working of 
this system in congressional appropriations 
for public buildings, river and harbor im- 
provements, and the like. 

Expenditures of the public’s money for 
such purposes are, in political campaigns, 
used as proof that those who have secured 
such largess from the National Government 
have been looking out for their particular 
districts and states. 

Would not the same plan work if the 
Government owned and operated the rail- 
ways? If not, why not? Would not 
representatives and senators from districts 
and states through which an unproductive 
railway ran insist that it be richly main- 
tained, even at a loss, since the entire 
American people would have to pay for it? 
Would not representatives and senators 
from districts and sections where new 
branch lines were demanded work to have 
those lines constructed, even though it 
were plain that they would lose millions 
every year? 


’ 


More Burdensome Taxes 


And would not deals and bargains for 
votes be made with other representatives 
and senators who wanted votes in return for 
some similar enterprise requiring an appro- 
priation? If this were done is it not obvious 
that expenses for railway construction and 
maintenance would be multiplied? If so 
would not the mathematical result be the 
multiplication of taxes—or the multiplica- 
tion of railway rates? 

And still more taxes! The purchase of 
the railroads by the Government would add 
at least $20,000,000,000 to our national 
debt; for how could it buy the railroads for 
less than the value of the property as deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? So that would mean, would it not, 
a doubling of our national taxes before the 
Government could even take charge? 

Would government ownership and op- 
eration give us better service? Does it not 
seem reasonable to suppose that the con- 


“trary would happen? A vast government 


machine, made up of and run by govern- 
ment employes, would then do the work 
now done by alert, experienced managers 
who have every incentive to render good 
service. Would government employes have 
such incentive? Do they now have such in- 
centive in our departments? 

There are many thousand fewer em- 
ployes under private operation today than 
there were four years ago. Yet even now 
there are upwards of 2,000,000 railway 
employes, and with government ownership 
and operation this vast army would become 
government employes by a stroke of the 
pen; and these 2,000,000 represent a total 
of not far from 3,000,000 voters. 

When these are added to the more than 
500,000 employes now on Federal pay rolls, 
and the 1,000,000 or more votes they repre- 
sent, we see the extent to which the bureau- 
cratic control of the Government would be 
increased. 

Also, we see another reason why we shall 
never be able to free ourselves from gov- 
ernment ownership, once we have shackled 
ourselves with it. 

We are told that government ownership 
and operation is a success in foreign coun- 
tries. What countries? Germany? Yes, 
but under the most compact and efficient 
civil service the world has ever seen; and 
Germany, be it remembered, even before 
the war, was only about two-thirds as large 
as Texas, and with nearly 70,000,000 peo- 
ple. Not Canada—at least not yet; or 
perhaps it is too early to judge the results of 
Canada’s gallant experiment. Not Eng- 
land—British railways are privately owned 
and run. Not France—most French roads 
are also privately owned; the government 
assisted in building and equipping them, 
they are made monopolies by law and are 
operated under government guaranty of 
dividends! Moreover, in England, France 
and every other country, not only in Europe 
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A LONG TIME INVESTMENT 


Every Dodge Brothers Sedan body is steel 
built throughout—sills, pillars, panels, 
frames and all. 


This all-steel design — exclusively a Dodge 
Brothers feature—possesses certain practical 
advantages which recommend it most 
emphatically to the closed car buyer. 


; 
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It reduces cost, assures a structural precision 
which is particularly evident in the snug 
fit of doors and windows, and results 
in a staunchness of construction which 
guarantees to the owner a long time 
investment —and a long time satisfaction. 


§ The price of the Type-A Sedan is $1385 f. 0. b. Detroit 
t 
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A 75c Can of 


Sips AP erde 
In Radiators 


Works with alcohol or other anti-freeze solutions 


Universal 
Size, $1.00 


You do not have to go to the 
trouble and expense of having 
your radiator removed. Re- 
pair it yourself and save $10 
to $50 repair bills. 


Do It Yourself 


You can quickly and permanently 
stop all leaks anywhere in your car’s 
cooling system. Over a million users 
endorse it. It is absolutely harmless. 
Does not clog circulation or cause 
the slightest damage to radiator or 
engine. Leaves no unsightly patch. 
Makes a better repair because it pre- 
vents other leaks from developing. 
Guaranteed by Mr. A. P. Warner, in- 
ventor of the famous Warner Speed- 
ometer. Get a can at once, sold ona 
money-back basis. Refuse substitutes. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO: 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Your 


Stop D cars 
SpringSqueaks 


Simply squirt a few 
drops of Warner 
Penetreen along the 
side ofeachspring. It 
penetrates in all di- 
rections quickly and 
lubricates every pin 
point of surface. Con- 
tains soluble graphite 
which flows with the 
oil. Not only stops 
spring squeaks and 
body squeaks but in- 
creases the riding 
qualities of your car 
50%. 


Over 1,000 
Other Uses 


Get acanatonce. It 
is invaluable around 
the farm, machine 
shop, the home, for 
plumbers, etc. A few 
drops will release a , 
rusted nut. If your FREES pus’ 
dealer cannot supply | Nastn. parren so 

you, use coupon—a iit 
can will be sent to you 

prepaid anywhere in 


the United States. | 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send me, 
one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Name. 
Address. 
Town 


PNETRATING 
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Vivien’s door to glance in. Brooks was en- 
gaged in folding a filmy negligee whose 
transparency was delicate as mist. The 
perfume with which Vivien surrounded 
herself wafted its subtle aroma into the hall- 
way where Edwina stood. When the maid 
had disposed of the negligee she took up the 
jewels Vivien apparently had discarded as 
possibilities of her toilet—a sapphire ring 
splendid enough for a queen to wear, a 
pendent ruby lurid as blood, a chain of 
diamonds that ran through the woman’s 
fingers burningly as fire. 

Edwina sighed, then flared with instinc- 
tive anger. Any one of these baubles on 
her mother’s dressing table would mean 
health and life to innumerable children. A 
picture of her afternoon crossed the retina 
of her mind—a child, maimed and hideous 
with disease, brought into the clinie by a 
mother unable to pay for its treatment. 
For an instant the child’s thin wail was in 
her ears; for an instant the memory of its 
hideous wizened face seared her conscious- 
ness. Then Brooks, with the jewels, had 
passed across the angle of her vision and the 
soft light at her mother’s dressing table was 
extinguished. 

Edwina mounted the remaining stair- 
case. When she descended she found Leon- 
ard in the small waiting room near the door. 
He looked at her as if he were seeing her for 
the first time. Then he held out his arms. 
But Edwina shook her head, laughed a 
trifle embarrassedly and drew away. 

“But are we really engaged?”’ she asked 
with a sudden diffidence. 

Leonard came close to her. 

““We are,’”’ he answered, and across the 
dark of his eyes darted little tongues of 
flamelike light. 

Edwina regarded the flamelike tongues of 
light in her lover’s eyes and shrugged. 

“All right; we are,’ she said. 

His kiss was terrifying in its intensity. 
She felt bruised and scalded from it; the 
contact of his mustache left her mouth 
aching. And there was a look in the eyes so 
close to hers that surprised her; but before 
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she had released herself he closed his lips 
on hers again. 

When she was free of his arms she turned 
to the glass above the mantel behind her; 
her hat was awry, her hair loosened from 
its impeccable neatness, a red smear stained 
the vicinity of her mouth. A faint repul- 
sion stirred in her. But her hands, instinc- 
tively busy, were putting her hair to rights, 
straightening the hat, rubbing away the 
stain about her mouth. She felt bruised 
and illtreated, and at the same time ex- 
cited and exhilarated, thrilled. Under 
cover of her ministrations to the injured 
coiffure she shot a scrutinizing glance at the 
man who stood beside her, surveying her 
with possessive eyes. An instant’s memory 
of Seotson’s whimsical love-making assailed 
her; a recollection of the cool perfection of 
his ardor sprang like .a sudden iceberg 
against the fire of this. 

And immediately against her thought of 
the other man’s love Leonard said, ‘‘ You 
like for me to kiss you. Shall I kiss you 
again?”’ 

Edwina raised instinctive hands against 
another kiss; but, quite helplessly, she 
found herself again in her lover’s arms. 

“Don’t!” she heard herself ery after what 
seemed an eternity of time, helpless in his 
strong arms, against his fierce lips. When 
at last she was released she said, “You 
mustn’t, you know. I don’t like it.” 

Leonard laughed softly at her words. 

“Tt’s the loveliest mouth in the world,” 
he answered. ‘‘Am I to forgo kissing it 
because you haven’t learned yet what 
kisses mean?” 

Edwina regarded her lover with quiet 
eyes. At this moment there was something 
in her glance uncannily like her mother; 
some of the cool appraising of Vivien’s in- 
ertia against forces she recognized as su- 
perior to herself, and so perforce respected. 


But Leonard said, ‘‘ You look like your 


mother.” 
Edwina shook off her mother’s look. 
“We'll never get to dinner at this rate. 
Come along, lover of mine.” 
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As they descended the out s 
house she slipped her hand th 
craving a closer contact with|h 
feared and admired. Leona 
fingers that clasped his arm,\g 
pressed them with some of ' 
strength for which he was fa 
winced, wrenched them awa) 
“You're so strong,”’ she cop) 
mock crossness. ‘I’m afta 
tionate for fear of what you , 
Leonard fumbled for the | 
withdrawn, placed it again Ae 
his forearm, patted it with f 
ness, laughing into her sidiy 
“T’ll teach you love,” he | 
laughter with which he star 
turned into sudden gloom. | 
“Oh!” Edwina ejaculated, 
He continued, “I’m glavy 
your people. I wouldn’ ts au 
in the position of stealing yi,” 
Edwina said, ‘‘I told moth 
“Yes?” he questioned. 2 
silent. ‘‘Yes?” he asked aga, 
‘What did she say?” 
Edwina was rememberingie 
perfect poise, the total absen) j 


ing of any chagrin, any dip 
and instinctively she was cx 
admiration, a respect for thot 
pleteness of breeding. 

“She didn’t say anything, sh 
him. ‘But, of course, moe 
She’s always thoroughly jss Jss 
things.”’ It occurred to Edwii,| 
illuminating instant, that hj n 
an experience Leonard had by 
fore. She jerked herself tctl 
realized he was speaking. | 

i. tomorrow. I mac\a 
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Edwina regarded her lov. 
come now to the corner andio 
in the sharp air of early spri), 
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ie, than 2,000,000 cars ride easier and 
cst less to operate because they are 
€uipped with Gabriel Snubbers. 


Jae total by the end of 1924 will exceed 
27)00,000. 


This overwhelming preference for 
abriel is due to the steadily spreading 
nviction among motorists that the 
abriel Snubber is the most efficient, 
liable and economical spring control 
ivice that has ever been developed. 


he millions who now enjoy Gabriel 
emfort are aiding greatly in the growth 
0 this conviction by their enthusiastic 
edorsement. 


- A Million More Cars 
PGabriel Equipped in 1924 
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Additional strong support is given by 
the fact that thirty car makers use 
Gabriel as their standard equipment, and 
31 others drill the frames of their cars 
so that Gabriel Snubbers can be easily 
installed. 


These are facts which no one can ignore. 
They definitely prove that Gabriels do 
contribute greatly to more comfortable 
and more economical motoring. 


You will know new motoring satis- 
faction—and -you will save much in 
maintenance costs—by installing Gabriel 
Snubbers now. 


1408 East 40th Street ‘ Cleveland, Ohio 
foabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ontario 
~S Sales & Service Everywhere $Y 


| GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 


More than 1700 Gabriel Sales and Service 
Stations stand ready to install Gabriels effi- 
ciently and without long delay on any size car. 
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Stop Ford Chatter 


Permanently with 
ADVANCE 


a 


“&Lubricates under 4 . ~ : 
pressure thu #7 ABWANCE \ 


oil holes / FELT BAR (a) S 


FOR FOROS 
ter 


$275 


nee / Per Set 


Feltbak acts 
as oil reservoir 


ARD glazed transmission lining is what 

causes your good Ford car to chatter 
and shiver. Don’t drive it that way—it will 
shiver and shake the bolts and nuts loose. 
Reline it at once with Feltbak. 


The Feltbak holds the oil and when you press 
the pedals oil shoots thru the oil holes onto 
the braking surface. Lubricates when needed 
most. Prevents burning and glazing and thus 
removes the cause of chatter permanently. 


Feltbak cushions brake action. Saves you 
costly rear axle and transmission repairs. 


For Hard Working Fords 


_ ADVANCE | 
White Stripe 
Heavy Duty 
Lining «<<, 


“The Stripe Identifies— ——— 
The Lining Satisfies’’ $2.25 Per Set 
Es hard working Ford that hauls heavy 
loads, climbs hills and pulls thru mud and 
sand needs White Stripe Transmission Lining. 
SPECIAL WEAVE covers and protects framework 


and binders cords from surface wear. More cotton 
than ordinary lining. 

SPECIAL TREATMENT penetrates every fibre, 
prevents glazing and burning and keeps lining soft 
and pliable. 

Used for years in mountains and hilly country on Ford 
cars and trucks. Wears longer than ordinary lining 
because real heavy duty quality is put into it. Saves 
two, three or four relining jobs. 


ADVANCE 


Cork Feltbak 


The Perfected Cork-in- 
Fabric Lining for Fords 


Feltbak Cushion & Oil Reservoir 
Oil Supply Hole in Cor! 
Fabric Cut Away to Show Detail 


Grip drums 


CORKS give correct friction value. 

smoothly—always hold. Feltbak holds corks in 
place. 
and glazing, thus removes cause of chatterand vibration. 
Cork Feltbak starts, stops and reverses a Ford with 
sure, smooth action that will delight any Ford owner. 
Makes Ford car last longer and saves costly repairs. 


Lubrication under pressure prevents burning 


Improve Your Ford withAdvance Equipment 


IF you are interested in improving your Ford 
4 as millions of other Ford owners have done, 
~™) send for FREE booklets describing the Ad- 


vance ee you are most interested in. 


Advance Products will keep you out of the repair 
shop, give you longer service and hence cost you less 
in the long run than the ordinary articles sold for the 
same purpose. You can buy Advance Equipment 
with absolute confidence. Finest materials, careful 
workmanship, rigid inspection. 


You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first class garage, dealer and accessory store, except 
in car agencies where they are strictly prohibited 
from handling anything but their own make. 


Ai dvancefqu tomobilef)ccessories Corp. 


Dept. 51, 1721 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Also a ae of Red Star Timer, Duplex Shock 
Absorber, White Stripe Cord Fan Belt—for Fords. And 
Advance Asbestos and Feltbak Asbestos Brake Linings. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
Gvery Product the Best of its Kina’ 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
up the tortuous stairway Edwina momen- 
tarily forgot the thing of which they had 
been speaking. 

There were not two vacant seats together 
and Leonard was forced to sit behind 
Edwina. 

But he leaned forward immediately, put 
his ear close to hers and said, ‘‘Damn this 
crowd! I wanted to hold your hand to 
Washington Square.” 

“Hush!’? was Edwina’s instinctive re- 
sponse. ‘‘Someone’ll hear you.’ She 
glanced at the man who shared the seat 
with her and blushed crimson at his saying 
immediately, “Will you allow me to give 
you this seat? 

Leonard rose at once. 

“Thank you,” he said easily as he slipped 
into place beside Edwina and reached for 
her hand. 

Edwina allowed her lover to hold her 
hand, but the turmoil of her thought pre- 
vented any thrill from coursing through her 
at his touch. And when, two squares fur- 
ther on, Leonard attempted to insinuate 
his arm about her waist she wrenched her- 
self free. But the tone of voice in which she 
spoke to him was gentle. 

“You mustn’t, you know; I can’t endure 
public love-making.”’ 

“But what’s the difference?’ Leonard 
answered, disregarding her shrinking and 
boldly folding his arm about her. ‘‘ What 
earthly difference does it make?” he re- 
peated. 

Edwina thought, ‘‘How can I tell him 
the difference if he doesn’t know it?” 
Aloud she said, ‘‘ You mustn’t beso ardent.” 

Her gayety encouraged him 

“T want a kiss,’’ he whispered with his 
lips so close to her face that she trembled 
for fear he meant to kiss her there on the 
top of a Fifth Avenue bus. 

But he made no move closer to her, and 
when her terror vanished she found herself 
wanting a kiss, too, from the lips so near 
hers. The perfume of tobacco on his breath 
thrilled her; she was conscious of a delicious 
tingling. 

As they lurched to a stop at Twelfth 
Street the music from a hurdy-gurdy rose 
upon the wind. The tune was La Bella 
Napoli, and Edwina thought that never had 
she heard so alluring a strain. In it was 
all the magic of beauty and of love; and 
here beside her, holding her hand in a grasp 
so tight as almost to hurt, was her lover. 
Beyond, the lights of Washington Square 
twinkled like myriad fireflies, and the soft 
hum of innumerable voices rose with a 
magic that was part of the magic of the 
night. 

““Oh, Leonard!” she said, and tears were 
in her eyes. 

He bent closer about her, discerned the 
tears in her eyes. 

“T want to kiss you,” ST 
want to kiss you!” 

But Edwina winked away the tears, 
shook her head at him. And then they had 
come to their corner, and Leonard rose pre- 
cipitately and fled before her down the 
tortuous stairs. 

On the street again, he insinuated his arm 
along hers, pressing his iron fingers into her 
wrist. 

“T love you,” he whispered. ‘‘Tell me 
you love me, Edwina. Tell me you’ll marry 
me—right away—tomorrow—tonight!”’ 

Edwina laughed at his absurdity and im- 
mediately grew grave. 

“T wish we could be married right away,” 
she said. 

He stopped dead at her side; she was 
forced to turn round from the step she 
carried forward. 

“Do you?” he demanded. ‘‘Do you 
wish you could marry me tonight?” 

The girl nodded slowly, her eyes clinched 
in his. 


he whispered. 


{Tm afraid to wait,” she said. 
‘Afraid?’ 
“Yes,’’ Edwina explained. And then, 


Ons do come on. We can’t, you know, 
stand here in the middle of the pavement 
and discuss our engagement.”’ 

There was a trace of acerbity in her tone. 
But Leonard remained motionless. 

“You’re always thinking of what you’re 
doing,” he replied as tartly as she had 
spoken. ‘‘Edwina, you’ve got to forget all 
that when you’re my wife. Remember, 
you won’t be the grand Miss Towers then; 
nobody’ll care where you discuss your 
engagement, or whether we kiss and hold 
hands on the tops of busses. When you’re 
my wife you'll be free of all that slavery of 
appearances.”’ 

Edwina said, ‘‘ Yes.” 
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At her monosyllable Leonard relented 
see his attitude and moved forward to her 
side. 

“But we mustn’t quarrel tonight,” he 
whispered; ‘‘the first night of our engage- 
ment, really. Edwina, is it true you love 
me—you—you?”’ 

For answer, she lifted her gloved hand to 
his cheek, let her fingers stray along its 
edge in the tenderest of gestures. 

“Oh, I love you,” she said. 

Leonard smiled into her eyes. 

“I’m rather a terrible person for you to 
love.”’ His face grew swiftly grave. ‘I’m 
rather a terrible person for you to love,” he 
repeated. 

His hand dropped from her arm, the dis- 
tance widened between their erstwhile close 
figures. His head drooped forward on its 
tremendous neck. Edwina said nothing to 
relieve the depression that had come upon 
him; a tenderness suffocating in intensity 
had seized her in its grasp. She was remem- 
bering the first time she had met him, when 
some business of the clinic took her to his 
office in the hospital, and she had entered 
to find him bending above a cowering old 
woman. She remembered his inimitable 
gentleness to the woman, the kindness of 
his advice, his voice. And finally, when the 
woman went, he turned at last to her, with 
the pain not yet gone out of his eyes. Un- 
consciously Edwina crossed the little space 
between them and touched him on the arm. 

“T love you,” she whispered, overcome 
with a delicious shyness. “Leonard, I love 
you.”’ As she spoke she beheld a vision of 
their marriage, the beauty of a household 
bare of luxury, filled with the love she 
would feel for Leonard, the love he would 
feel for her. 

Against the realness of Leonard, her 
shrinking from him on the bus because he 
wanted to kiss her in public, her shrinking 
from him because he put his arm about her, 
stopping in the middle of the pavement to 
discuss their engagement seemed the merest 
trifles, things not to be considered. A 
mood of abasement came upon her; she 
wanted to humiliate herself, to ask his 


pardon. 

“Leonard,” she said, ‘‘forgive me. The 
bus, you know. It doesn’t matter. I’m 
sorry.’ 


He looked at her, puzzled. 

“The bus?”’ he questioned, unaware of 
the trend of her thoughts. Edwina swal- 
lowed. 

“Tt’s my training,’ she explained explo- 
sively. ‘“‘ You’llhavetobe patient, dearest.” 

When he understood her, Leonard laughed 
gently. 

“‘Tlove it in you,” headmitted. “Edwina, 
I’ve never known a woman like you—a 
lady.’’ He was staring at her sulphurously. 
“A lady,” he repeated gloomily. 

Edwina burst out laughing at his words. 

“Forgive me,’ she begged with mock 
humility. ‘“T’ll try not to be a lady. Oh, 
Tllitrryetee 

They had come now to the door of their 
café; inside innumerable little tables were 
crowded together, and innumerable people 
were crowded at the little tables. A thick 
cloud of cigarette smoke hung in the air, 
and the aroma of food. 

As they seated themselves Leonard bent 
across the distance of their little table and 
whispered, “‘I’d like to kiss you right here.” 

Edwina smiled at him. She felt com- 
paratively safe in the precincts of this place 
where she had dined with him innumerable 
other times, and so she defied him. 

“T dare you!” she replied. 

For answer he rose deliberately from his 
chair, crossed the angle of the table, bent 
above her frozen amazement and kissed her 
as long and as intently as he had done in 
her mother’s waiting room. When Edwina 
revived from the trance of her surprise he 
had resumed his place opposite her and was 
pee at the anger and amazement in her 
ace. 

“Don’t dare me to do anything like that 
if you don’t want me to do it,’’ he told her 
casually. And then, as the waiter seemed 
suddenly to have appeared at hand, he 
asked, ‘‘What do you want to eat?” 

Edwina said, ‘‘Oh, anything.” 

He was busy for some seconds arranging 
the order with the waiter; seconds Edwina 
spent in trying to clear by sheer will power 
her cheeks of the color that persisted in 
staining them a bright pink. Across from 
them three men were dining, and when she 
dared lift her eyes to their faces one of 
them grinned at her in quite a friendly fash- 
ion. Instinctively she fancied she must 
know him, and was on the point of bowing, 
when something in his bearing conveyed to 
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her the knowledge that his f 
prompted by the specta e| 
kiss. Again the stinging r 
her cheeks; a most intense} 
moment engulfed her. 

Leonard—but Leonard 
She must realize Leonard ¥ 
different from any other man 
known. She must make all 
splendid manhood was free of 
cultivation she had accepted } 
friends without thought. | 

The waiter departed at last, 
turned his attention to her, }, 
once that his eyes were hum), 

“Forgive me. I was a bru? 

His remorse swept away hie 

““You’re a dear,” she ansyve 
should I care if these peopl 
engaged? I only wish every 
When shall we announce it, (4; 

“Announce it?’ Leonard «jg 

Edwina laughed. ; 

“You old goose!” she said, | 
know people announce théir e 
tell the world they intend 

“But why?” Edwina 
blankly. It occurred to 
teasing her. But the gravyi 
contradicted her suspicio” 
anyone to know anythi 
we slip away and get a weddi 
put a notice in the papers | 
your friends and my ass¢ 
the use of all these abel 
hate them. We’re engaged 
and father have to know i 
wouldn’t understand my m 
otherwise; but no one els 
about it.” 

Edwina’s hand upon the: 
with the slightest suggestion’ 

“The trouble with me is,” e 
still thinking in terms of mow 
Avenue. Do you think I'lle 
a plain citizen of the worldn 
pampered darling carried arin 
frilled pillows?’ 

Leonard said, “When yc 
there’ll be no lace-frilled pill) 
I wonder if you know whet | 
to me will mean?’ 

“Tell me.” 

Opposite him, Edwina le 
to hear what he would aij 
she caught the fragrance ct 
his breath, felt the thrill of 
strength roused in her. Leori 
forward; their faces were thili 
tance apart. gq 

pa iy ie mean life,’’ he answe( 
and defeat and weariness ans 
dren too—many children.” | 

His dark eyes so close t, 
suddenly aflame with leapinji 

“Yes,” Edwina whispered) 

Leonard sank back in hiseht 
died along his irises. Edwin t 
from the tenseness of her por 
that moment the waiter cameit 
ing tureen. 

When they had finished an 
numerable cigarettes Edwi. 
must be going, dear.” 

A little sigh was in her i 
rose at once. 

“T want to take you to ma 
he replied; “let you see h 
where.” 

A strangling surprise gri 

“Oh!” she ejaculated. ~ | 

Leonard was occupied se? 
with which to tip the waite | 
inordinate time about it, i/0 
Edwina. She shrank fain 
tentatious way he presented 
they were in the passage 
through the door, and the ¢o 
the night air was in her ff 
touched her arm, turned her" 
she instinctively ‘took. 

“Do you mind walking ? 
ment?” he asked. “It’s or) 
blocks.” 

“T think I’d better go hae 


said lamely. Al 
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She was conscious of a 
ON 
she was going, and sudden 
Leonard would live a life ene 
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barrassment; she knew q' 
that she didn’t want to 
apartment with him, an 
didn’t want him to know Ss! 
took it entirely for eran 
she would. i 
With the decision made ela 
swept her. After all, 
mother of her engageme’ nt 
burning all bridges .behi 
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lrsortant notice to buyers:—The 
réaarkable value offered in the 
Nw Essex is matched by the aston- 
isngly low parts prices and the 
he service policy that keeps 

ntenance down to a minimum. 
B sure and get parts price list from 


; 


yiir dealer. 


‘ring Model - $850 


Freight and Tax Extra 


wilt by Hudson Under Hudson Patents 


$170 Lower in Price 


Priced #170 lower, the New Essex 
Coach provides a larger, handsomer 
body, with even greater passenger 
comfort than the former Coach. 
And its 6-cylinder motor, built on 
Hudson patents, gives smoothness 
and performance distinction, here- 
tofore exclusive to the Super-Six. 


The Best From Both 
Hudson and Essex 
Its abilities are as exclusive itn this 
field as Hudson’s. Think of what 
that advantage means. And it has 


in full those hidden values that keep 
Hudson and Essex cars like new, 


after thousands of miles and years 


of service. 


So we ask this test:—Take a ride. 
You will enjoy it—that’s certain. 
See how handling is simplified. 


er 


Starts at the touch of your toe. Steers 
easily asa bicycle. In heavy traffic, 
throttle 1t down to a crawl. Then 
note how smooth and alert the pick- 
up. And howeasily gearsshift. Easy 
to park too. Its low center of gravity 
makes safe and comfortable driving ° 
on all roads at all speeds. 


Everyone Calls It 
‘*Ideal Transportation’’ 


Simple to keep in first class condi- 
tion. Requires little attention. 
Lubrication for the most part is 
done with an oil can. Mileage on 
fuel, oil and tires 1s exceptional. 


No car we ever announced has met 
with such a reception. You must 
be impressed as everyone has been. 
You too will say: ““The new Essex 
provides ideal transportation.”’ 
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(Cducationat Pleturcs 


a 


“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


What Makes 
Entertain- 
ment? 


When you “‘go to the movies,”’ 
it is not the feature picture 
alone that makes an ideal eve- 
ning. It isthe SHOW that gives 
you AWHOLE EVENING’S EN- 
TERTAINMENT—the whole 
balanced program, consisting 
not only of a well-selected fea- 
ture,but also of a good comedy, 
a novelty or a picture of scenic 
beauty, and the news-reel. 


These Short Subjects furnish a 
great shareofthisENTERTAIN- 
MENT. And when the feature 
is too long, it crowds out some 
of these Short Subjects and 
cheats you out of a large part 
of the ENTERTAINMENT for 
which you pay your money at 
the box-office. For unusual 
length in a feature does not 
mean added entertainment, 
but generally indicates tire- 
some ‘‘padding.”’ 

Patronize the theatre that selects 
feature pictures of reasonable length 
so that it can give you a whole 
SHOW. Then you can be sure of 


getting REAL ENTERTAINMENT for 
your box-office money. 

When you see the Educational Pic- 
tures trade-mark on posters or lobby 
cards in a theatre entrance, you know 
that here you will see good Short 
Subjects as well as the best features 
of reasonable length—in other words, 
that you will have A WHOLE EVE- 
NING’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
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The Educational Pictures trade-mark 
is shown on these Short Subjects: 
CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 
JUVENILE COMEDIES 
TUXEDO COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
“SING THEM AGAIN” 
Series 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 
SECRETS OF LIFE 
WILDERNESS TALES 


by Robert C. Bruce 
and 


KINOGRAMS 
The Visual NEWS of all the World 


When You See This Sign, 
Go In— 

It’s Your Guarantee of 
ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEW YORK 


President 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
from convention and society. How ridicu- 
lous to stand on the absurdity of refusing to 
go to his apartment! She found her hand 
on his arm, craving the touch of his strength, 
craving the thrill of his nearness. 

When they entered the door of his apart- 
ment building he said, ‘‘ You won’t mind a 
climb, will you? I live on the top floor.” 

“Oh, no,’’ Edwina answered. 

He preceded her up the dim stairway. 
On each landing a flickering gaslight flared, 
its flame caught by the vagrant breezes 
that strayed through the night. The flick- 
ering light made Leonard’s figure waver 
uncertainly, grotesquely. Edwina became 
conscious of an amazed wonder at her 
presence here on this dimly lighted tene- 
ment stair. She was aware of a dreamlike 
vagueness. Almost she thought this was a 
dream. Of a sudden the man leading her 
along this shadowy stair seemed an utter 
stranger. And then they had come to his 
locked door and the dreamlike progress 
ended. Leonard smiled at her as he in- 
serted the key. With a feeling of utter con- 
fusion Edwina passed the threshold and 
found herself in a warm, close darkness. 

“T’ll turn on the light,’”? Leonard was 
saying, and she heard him move about. 

A flare of light momentarily blinded her. 
When her eyes focused she crossed into 
the room, which she noted at once was as 
sterilely scientific as possible. Beyond a 
white-curtained surgical screen she sus- 
pected the presence of a cotlike bed. At the 
right was a desk, its papers squared into 
impeccable piles weighted with weights. 
There were several comfortable chairs 
and a table equipped with Bunsen burners 
and crucibles and beakers, bottles, glass 
stoppered and mysterious. 

The sight of her lover’s room filled Ed- 
wina with a feeling of tenderness. It was 
so exactly as she might have expected to 
find it—so scientific, so sterile, so alive. 
She crossed to the chemical table, hesitated 
there an instant, fingering a shining beaker. 
Leonard followed her. For a wordless in- 
terval they stood there together. Then 
Edwina moved away, seated herself in a 
great chair drawn up beside Leonard’s desk. 

“Let me take your hat,” he said, follow- 
ing her; and immediately his hands were 
busy removing it. 

He deposited it, with her coat, on the bed 
beyond the surgical screen and, emerging 
again into her sight, said, ‘‘ You don’t know 
how sweet it is to have you here.” 

Edwina smiled at him from the depths of 
her great chair. 

“You'll do wonderful work, Leonard, 
when we’re married and have me to take 
charge of things for you.”’ There was a hint 
of roguishness in her eyes. 

Leonard said, ‘Will you know how to 
take charge of things? My kitchenette’s 
there.’”’ He indicated a closed door. 

“T’m awfully ignorant of all the essen- 
tials of life, but when we give balls I’ll know 
just what to do.” 

She laughed at her words, and lifted her 
eyes to his. Leonard was standing close at 
her side in a slightly tentative way; but as 
she spoke he seated himself on the broad 
arm of her chair, slipped his hands along her 
shoulders to bend her upturned face to his. 

nen you're my wife you'll learn,” he 
said. 

She did not answer. And after a pause 
he began to speak of his work, the experi- 
ments that had commanded the notice and 
the respect of a great scientific research 
body and forced from them a most flatter- 
ing and generous offer. 

“‘T’ve an experiment under way now,” 
he said, and for the instant his eyes became 
utterly introspective, self-absorbed. 

In the preoccupation of his interest Ed- 
wina ceased to exist for him. A lightning- 


| like jealousy of his preoccupation smote 
| Edwina; it came to her as she sat there 


that it was possible for his scientific interest 
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so to occupy him that she could cease to be. 
The thought opened for her unimagined 
vistas; she was conscious of a sadness of 
pain. Init she glimpsed woman’s tragedy — 
the realization of her inadequacy to absorb 
her lover, the inadequacy of love. 

Leonard was speaking again. He was 
telling her that marriage would benefit his 
work, assure his career. 

“You've no idea of the stabilizing power 
of marriage to a man’s senses and emotions. 
Edwina, the craving for you I’m suffering 
now—yes, the passion that torments me! 
Why, these things are death to any scien- 
tific progress! In the midst of the most 
important experiment, when the chemicals 
are boiling, resolving, exploding, the thought 
of you assails me. I have all I can do to go 
on with the thing!” 

His arms relaxed their hold of her in the 
intensity of his thought, his preoccupation 
carried him to his feet. For a moment he 
stood before her, glowering at her in fierce 
anger. Edwina stared at him without 
speaking. Shadowily across her conscious- 
ness swept a wave of resentment that he 
should think of love, should use love, as a 
stabilizing influence to further his scientific 
career—or that he should tell her he did. 
As she stared at him that last thought 
assumed tremendous proportions in her 
mind—that he should tell her he did! And 
irrelevantly a thought of her mother crossed 
her mind, a thought of Vivien’s consum- 
mate skill in veiling the repellent and 
necessary ugliness of life. 

With a quick motion of her head she 
banished the thought of Vivien; with a 
definite effort of will she focused on Leonard 
again. ,She smiled slowly and spoke. 

“Does it occur to you your frankness is 
offensive to me—that it hurts?”’ He bent 
a puzzled, amazed glance upon her, leaned 
forward to take her hands. But Edwina 
withdrew from his touch. ‘‘Answer me 
without—that.”’ 

“T don’t understand. How could I have 
been offensive to you—hurt you?” 

She made a little outward appealing 
gesture with her hands, then rose to her feet. 

“You're too scientific,” she complained. 

Of a sudden her outbreak seemed to her 
ridiculous, absurd. Of course it was only 
natural for him to feel that marriage would 
be a stabilizing influence. All men felt so; 
she herself had fancied to be married would 
be the most comfortable thing in the world. 
A rage at herself for what she thought of as 
childishness possessed her.. And so a hum- 
bleness tinged the quality of the new mood 
wherewith she reapproached Leonard. He 
still was standing slightly apart, bending 
upon her a gaze of mingled puzzlement and 
disappointment. Edwina took a step to 
him, held out her hands. 

“Forgive my absurdity,” 
“T’m a vain, shallow thing.” 

But Leonard held her off from him. 

“Tet me understand you. You accuse 
me of hurting you. What could have been 
in your mind?” 

Edwina winced inwardly; this was the 
first time in her life that an effort of hers at 
apology had not met with instant accept- 
ance. She found herself before him, hands 
outstretched, but held off, baffled, put on 
the defensive. A chagrin smote her; the 
whole episode was absurd. For an instant 
anger flared through her; something like a 
hatred of Leonard stirred in her conscious- 
ness. She found herself turning away in the 
most casual manner. ; 

““We’re both ridiculous—and I’ve got to 
go home.” 

Leonard moved at that, and followed her 
as she crossed the room to hunt behind the 
screen for her hat and coat. He caught up 
with her as she touched her hat, took it 
from her hands, which he held close in both 
of his, and looked into her eyes. 

“T think I know now why you felt I had 
been offensive to you—hurt you.” 
“Why?” Edwina asked. 


she begged. 
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It came to her that she. 
Leonard, as detached as he, 
mistress of the situation ancf 

“Because I paid you the } 
believing you could face then 

Edwina stared at him with; 

“T’m a scientist, Edwina) 
woman deliberately turning 
frivolities and insincerities (jj 

He broke off, to stare ath 
As he did so Edwina thoug g | 
that never had he seemed s\¥ 
that she admired and desire 

He had hurt her, who ng 
experience of life had been } 
anyone who loved her. Cor 
ing of tremendous exaltation} 
The thought of Vivien stray] 
through her mind. She wig 
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of her emotion held her apari 

Then his arms were abou} 
her. } 

“Leonard, Leonard!” 
and closed her eyes aga 
saw in his. 

It was as ifa trefen 
her. And then her flame 
sudden ice. She wrene 
his embrace and stood ay 
the paralysis of a huge s 

Leonard, across the sp 
regarded her furtively; 
how lovely she was wi 
loose from restraining pin 
ing 

But Edwina said, “ity ) 
cab, I won’t trouble you 

He was struck with the | 
manner to her mother’s. 

“Forgive me,” he stamme 

She continued to look at In 
in the paralysis of a huge sp 
curred to him, absurdly, thish 
ing for him to hold her (on 
with utmost formality. | 

“Forgive me,” he said ibit 
had drawn on her gloves, ist 
very deliberately. 

She looked at him as if fm 
tance and led the way to 3 
descended the stairs in sile 
into the street. 

An extreme coolness fill 
wina buttoned her coat closabi 
turned her face toward Six 
eyes as cold as the cold nijt 
the emotion through whichi 
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shivered imperceptibly. # 
the corner of the avenue | 
instant at the curb she sai 
knowing what the.words *) 
from the depths of her su 
“I’m sorry, Leonard—for @ 

Leonard’s hand touch’ 
holding her so, he propelle! 
street, where a convenient 
of the night. 

Edwina thought, “He 
what I mean.” Aloud she 
sorry, Leonard—for every! 

But he had put her in tim 
climbing in beside her. 

When the address was git) 
closed he answered, “Vial 
me, Edwina.” 
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There are 20 to 40 
vital spots on the 
chassis of a motor 
car that require reg- 
ular lubrication. 


car only about 5,000 miles when he is puzzled 
to notice a bad rattle develop. Just when the 
car should be running its sweetest. 


He isn’t sure just where the rattle lies, but 
certainly it can’t be anything serious. For hasn’t 
he given his car the best of care? 


It’s about time the car should be looked over 
anyway, he thinks; so he drives to a repair shop, 
foreseeing only a mere tightening up of a few 
bolts. 


But when the repair man sees the car from 
the vantage point of the pit; when he subjects 
the whole chassis and its parts to his far-seeing 
inspection, he finds that instead of being in su- 
perb condition, as the owner thinks, the car actu- 
ally is on the verge of becoming a “‘wreck.”’ 


} 


IE happens every day. A motorist drives his 


IL OR GREASE 


: results, we recommend Alemite 

pure solidified oil especially 
our System—has all the virtues 
ut. sufficiently solid to ‘‘stay put.” 


Hidden Wear on Hidden Parts 


Alemite All-Metal A Pace 
Lubricating Spring Shackles worn and loose; universal joint 


Covers make any car 


een mass “sloppy’’; clutch-bearings friction-ground; brake 


anchors wobbly—the whole chassis in a worn- 
out state. 


There is only one thing to do, of course—re- 
place the worn bearings and with them, shackles, 
bolts, bushings, pins, etc. To take out the worn 
parts and install the new takes hours of labor, 
and that with the material charges means a 
walloping bill. And the motorist will say: ‘I 
just can’t understand it!” 


Wholly Unnecessary 


Garage men tell us that fully 80% of the 
repairs made on the moving parts of a motor 
car are necessary simply because of lack of 
proper lubrication. 

Every year motorists lose millions of dollars 
in the way of repair bills and rapid deprecia- 
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The WEAR 
that goes on Unseen and 


Unthought of— 


until you have a repair bill that staggers you 


tion because of neglecting chassis lubrication. 
Yet nothing is simpler to attend to. 

With the Alemite High Pressure Lubricating 
System it is as simple to lubricate your chassis 
bearings as it is your motor. A few minutes 
every 500 miles will do it. 

Just a turn or two of the Alemite Compressor, 
and high pressure shoots fresh lubricant into 
every bearing, the old grease and grit being 
forced out at the same time. 


As Fundamental as 
Oil and Water 


Alemite is standard equipment on over 
4,000,000 motor carstoday. Manufacturers install 
it as a fundamental just as they do radiators for 
water and crank cases for oil. So don’t neglect 
it any more than you neglect oil and water. 

If, perchance, Alemite is not on the particular 
car you own, in justice to the car and to your 
purse, have it installed at once. You'll find it 
will make a big difference in the performance 
of your car as well as the upkeep. According to 
records kept on it, Alemite, under average run- 
ning conditions will save its cost five times in 
a season. 

Write us if you want to know where to have 
Alemite installed—$5 to $20 complete, accord- 
ing to make and model of car. (Ford and Chev- 
rolet, $3.99, Overland, $5.67.) 


Free Booklet 


For full information on this vital subject of 
chassis lubrication write for our illuminating 
booklet, ‘‘Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.” 
We send it free. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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High pressure lubricating system 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 
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EverWuite SanvSeat fits any standard size * 
bowl, measuring p24 " from center to center of 
post holes— 16 4" center of post line to outside 
rim of bowl. Processed with all-white Pyralin, 
even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years. 


| The /ast word in 
_ White Seats 


‘ IGHT in line with the 
e vogue of an all-white 
») bathroom comes the new 
f) EverWuite SANI-SEAT 
to fill all needs at a price 
within the reach of all. 


By a special process, Pyralin, 
the ivory-white material you 
know in bureau sets, is united 
with the basic wood, making 
an immaculate white surface, 
cleaned in a jiffy with a damp 
cloth and so tough and 
elastic that we can safely 
guarantee it for five years. 


2 Saves you $3 to $5 
Bs at Master Plumbers’ 


2 Your plumber sells the 
| EverWuite Sani-Seat for 
only $12—a saving to you of 
$3 to $5 over like quality to 
be had elsewhere. Ask him 
for the Ever Wuite by name. 
If he hasn’t it, send us his 
name and we will see that 
you get it. Booklet showing 
‘toilet seats for all purposes, 
at all prices, free on request. 


One piece of pure live gum 
shaped like a mushroom. 
Fits down into the valve. 
Permanently stops all 
trickle and waste from the 
toilet tank. Guaranteed 3 
years—lasts much longer. 


$1.25 each 


$1.50 in Canada 
Ask your plumber 


rd Wange 
1106 SAGGAtts St. Philadelphia 
~ Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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citizens of the United States as shown by” 


the census of 1920. The advocates of this 
scheme point out that there is no reason 
why this country should give favorable con- 
sideration to a lot of immigrants who have 
come to America for the sole purpose of 
grabbing money and who have made no 
attempt to identify themselves with the 
nation; but that there are many reasons 
why it should consider the immigrants who 
have become citizens, and also draw the 
proper deductions concerning the percent- 
age of citizenship which obtains among the 
different immigrant nationalities. 

They say it seems obviously unfair 
when 70 per cent of the immigrants of one 
nationality become American citizens while 
only 20 per cent of the immigrants of an- 
other nationality become American citi- 
zens, that both of these nationalities should 
be allowed to send the same percentage of 
immigrants to the United States in the 
future. 

Therefore the advocates of an immigra- 
tion law based on naturalized citizens—and 


| this form of law, as well as a straight per- 


centage law like the Three Per Cent Law, 
received the approval of President Coolidge 
in his message to Congress—propose that 
the annual quota of immigrants shall be 
determined in something after the following 
manner: 


Whenever the number of naturalized persons 
of any nationality is 25 per cent or less of the 
total number of persons of like nationality who 
were resident in the United States, as shown 
by the census of 1920, then the annual quota of 
such nationality shall be limited to 2% per 
cent of the number of persons so naturalized. 

Whenever the number of naturalized persons 
of any nationality is more than 25 per cent but 
less than 50 per cent of the total number of 
persons of like nationality who were resident 
in the United States, as shown by the census of 
1920, then the annual quota of such nationality 
shall be limited to 5 per cent of the number of 
persons so naturalized. 

Whenever the number of naturalized persons 
of any nationality is 50 per cent or more of the 
total number of persons of like nationality who 
were resident in the United States, as shown by 
the census of 1920, then the annual quota of 
such nationality shall be limited to 10 per cent 
of the number of persons so naturalized. 


If these percentages were retained—and 
they might more reasonably. be placed at 
1, 3, and 5 per cent rather than. at 24%, 5 
and 10 per cent—the quotas of the different 
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SLOW POISON 


(Continued from Page 9) 


European countries, as compared with the 
quotas which are allowed under the Three 
Per Cent Law, would be: 


SLIDING QUOTA QUOTA OF COR- 


BASED ON RESPONDING 

NATURALIZED COUNTRIES 

CITIZENS, UNDER PRES- 

CENSUS OF ENT THRE 
Group A 1920 PER CENT LAW 
Bilearia. ees eee co 32 302 
Turkey in Europe. . . 28 Shas 
(OT GOCOa Wh. od 736 3,294 
TA DANAE 30m ctats 10 288 
PAU Seyi uds) . oh. «, sara 122 912 
Rortupali’ as ae =) 276 2,520 

RObaliae scree. | et. 1,204 7,316 
Group B 
Beleiune: 2) eee 1,537 1,563 
Poland sere as 15,969 25,827 
Czecho-Slovakia . . . 8,300 14,282 
Austria ls. sn talta ene 10,848 7,451 
Eunganys eens) eee 5,787 5,638 
Jugo-Slavia ..... 2,134 6,426 
lissiay. a2 5 cet 28,147 34,284 
Vithitania ae eee 1,731 ue 
inland: ¢. .7. cee 3,095 3,921 
Rumania eee 2,111 7,419 
Italy . .:ce) eye 22,638 42,057 
Other Europe .... 142 86 
Armenia, “2 =) 3 eae 529 1,589 
Palestine: 35> Seas 60 56 
Syria; 7k. Ge 750 906 
Turkey in Asia. . . . 138 656 
Other Asias eee 140 81 
Africa+5, = awe 114 122 
Australiat 2upaeeeaee 268 279 

Total.04 9 ae 104,438 152,643 
Group C 
United Kingdom: 

England, Ireland, 

Scotland and Wales. 139,786 77,342 
INOrwaViegan ceseekeee 24,474 12,202 
Sweden he. Grams are 43,156 20,042 
Denmark By (on ee & 13,083 5,694 
Netherlands. ... . 7,377 3,607 
Luxemburg ..... 912 92 
Switzerland .... . 7,696 3,752 
PYanCe'? jt.) eee 8,674 5,729 
Germany eee 122,771 68,059 
Pacific Islands... . 182 26 

Total Swe ect are 368,111 196,545 

Grand Total. . . . 473,753 356,504 


Now this scheme would act, just as the 
Three Per Cent Law acts, as adam on the 


It Can be Done 
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flood of immigrants that y 
America if there were no 
and this flood, despite rum 
trary, would be greater tha 
the restrictive laws should k 

In Italy, for example, ¢ 
grants to America must appl 
government offices at the k 
emigration year, and the 
limit of the Italian quota are 
the government’s books on { 
first come, first served. 
under the Three Per Ce 
but the flood of applicants ¢ 
of the last Italian emigrati 
tremendous that post offi 
and tied up for days by the 
letters that poured in on th 
mail sacks with which the I 
Emigration in Rome wer 
estimated to contain 500,0 
though the Italians never 
exact number. 

The same thing is true ¢ 
From the Strait of Gibr: 
Mountains and from the ¥ 
the Kola Peninsula, millior 
of every race are straining 
to reach America, not particr} 
gious freedom or for the purpé 
a new home out of a wilderns 
themselves from political opp 
order to trade a bad job or 2 
unemployment for any o 

They aren’t attracted 
stitutions, which were set u 
by men who were willing: ton 
privations and all dangers in de 
tain them. They know no nr 
no more about America’s ins\t 
they do about the nebular hyy h 
Baconian theory. They aret 
America’s free money or esi 
by little else. 

This fact is frequently dist 
three trips through Europe: 
centers since the war, during} 
talked with large numbers of () 
prospective emigrants, I hava 
one who wasn’t making P 
order to get a better job ort 
benefits that a better job w 
close relatives. 

The Three Per Cent L w 
percentage laws are useful | 
immigration; but they are (| 
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H:k to build a car that will go 65 
isan hour if it has a power plant 
11 to haul a freight train. 


i achievement to get over 70 miles 
at of a motor of 3-inch bore and 
1itroke, with a gasoline mileage 
bve 20 miles per gallon. 


a the wonder of the Chrysler Six. 


Honsylvania mountains, Chrysler 
ge been given thousands upon 
tls of miles, and months and 
the most heartbreaking tests. 


t of two years of road-testing the 
m3 a story of human and mechan- 
éture as thrilling as the movies. 


ely, on Ligonier Mountain, the 
ran rings around big, expensive, 
%y high-powered cars. It went 
€. so fast on those murderous 
hy looked as though they were tied. 


) they finally pounded their way 
, in “second” or in “first”, the 
dn would be something like ‘this: 


car is that?” 


Bt we can ’t tell you. It isn’t ready 
P lic yet.” 

tiz00d enough for me. Here’s my 
address. Keep it, will you? 


phat car is announced, write 
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wer Without Precedent In 
The New Chrysler Six 


Take your own “high-powered” car out on 
your favorite hill—and we hope it’s the 
fastest car and the steepest hill you know. 


Give it all the best of it on Coon Hollow 
in Seattle, Twin Peaks in Frisco, Ft. George 
in New York, Lookout Mt. in Denver, Eula 
Street in Birmingham, Union Town or Lig- 
onier in Pennsylvania,Reservoir Hill in Kan- 
sas City, Green or Hall Streets in Portland. 


Then do the same job with a fully loaded 
Chrysler. We know the result now, but 
we want you to know it. 


Such a test is a revelation of what real 
science in engineering, manufacturing and 
selecting materials can accomplish. 


Of course, you don’t want to drive your 
Chrysler over 70 miles an hour. In fact, 
you may never go that fast. 


But there is something you do want every 
minute and at every speed that only a speed- 
ability of 70 miles an hour can give. 


That something is sure, steady power for 
steepest hill or deepest sand. It is pick-up 
to flash you out of a traffic tangle before you 
can say “Jack Robinson.’ It is sturdy, 
dogged pull, so you can throttle to five, 
three or two miles an hour on high 
without “bucking.” 


That’s Chrysler performance in a nutshell. 


Another of the Chrysler wonders is that 
you feel no strain or tension at 60 or 65 
or 70 miles an hour. 


ae ar 
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The smooth, vibrationless power torque is 
constant. Never was there such a steadily 
progressive power curve. 


And the riding quality is perfect—no 
bouncing around the road. 


The Chrysler has such a low center of 
gravity that it seems to flatten down at 
high speed like a greyhound after a rabbit. 


Chrysler pivotal steering, with spindles 
operating in ball bearings, is also as easy at 
70 asat17. Younever find yourself clutch- 
ing the wheel. You don’t have to strain to 
keep your Chrysler on the road. 


For the first time, as far as we know, here 
is a car whose performance carries no 
qualifications. 


Please read that again—no qualifications. 


And best of all, you can stop even quicker 
than you can speed up in a Chrysler. 


Chrysler-Lockheed hydraulic 4-wheel 
brakes give the ultimate degree of safety. 
They are soft, positive and easy to apply. 


They are the final touch of scientific engi- 
neering in this wonderful car. 


But Chrysler superiority doesn’t stop with 
phenomenal performance. It goes deep into 
materials and manufacturing. No car is 
built of finer material; no car is built to finer 
standards. The result is quality throughout 
which is as extraordinary as its performance. 


You simply must drive the Chrysler. That’s 
the only way you can fully appreciate it. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

giving America the immigrants that it 
needs. It is—or ought to be—painfully 
obvious that if the United States has found 
from long and unpleasant experience that 
Southeastern Europeans are undesirable 
immigrants she doesn’t need 150,000 South- 
eastern Europeans every year, though that’s 
what she has to take because of the Three 
Per Cent Law. 

A country either needs people or doesn’t 
need people; and when one doesn’t need a 
thing he can get along without it. The 
United States, speaking most conserva- 
tively, can get along beautifully without 
Southeastern Europeans, and yet, because 
our legislators dare not differentiate between 
the peoples of Europe by name when mak- 
ing laws, the country, ill at ease with the 
millions of undigested aliens that are al- 
ready worrying and fretting it, must accept 
150,000 of them every year. 

Nowhere else in the world is there an 
individual or a properly governed nation 
that fails to exercise control over the job 
hunters that it doesn’t need—and when the 
air is filled with sobs and hysterical cries 


| over the heartbreaking scenes that take 


place prior or subsequent to the sale by the 
immigrant of his dear old cow, it might be 
well to remember that the present-day 
immigrant is nothing more nor less than a 


| job hunter. 


Let the man who is dissatisfied with his 
pay in America scrape up enough money 


= | to go to England or France in search of a 
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Cee an entire organiza- 
tion specializes on the 
creation of a single product, 
that product usually is a leader 
in its particular field. Monito— 
the product of an organization 
devoted exclusively to the mak- 
ing of socks for men—is no ex- 
ception to this general rule. 
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Thus it is that Monito Socks are 
as noted for their durability and 
comfort as for their accurate re- 
flection of the prevailing mode. 


Tl 


Ask for Monito at any good haber- 
dasher’s or men’s wear counter. 
Your particular attention is called 
to Monito No. 303. 


Look for the golden 
oor’s head on 
. each pair 


DAA AANA 
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job, and he will promptly find himself in 
receipt of peremptory orders to get out and 
go back where he belongs. 

Or try to argue the manager of a big 
hotel or automobile factory into adding to 
his payroll a large throng of workmen that 
he doesn’t want. He would probably call a 
taxicab and have you sent to the psycho- 
pathic ward for observation. 

America doesn’t want a lot of the help- 
less and mentally backward job hunters 
that spill out on her shores every year; but 
her legislators apparently lack the courage 
that is needed to point them out and keep 
them from entering the country. 

Oddly enough, there is scarcely a nation 
in Europe, especially among those that 
have devoted any thought to the subject, 
whose officials don’t freely admit not only 
that America has every right to regulate 
her immigrants in every. way that she sees 
fit but also that she is guilty of a grave 
error in not refusing to admit those for 
whom she has no need. 


A Flexible Law 


Some of the European officials who argue 
that the United States should have a more 
flexible immigration law which would ad- 
mit immigrants freely when they are needed 
and bar them entirely when they are not 
needed are advancing their views because 
they have a genuine interest in seeing 
America adopt a common-sense and cour- 
ageous law framed to benefit the country, 
instead of a timorous law framed to hurt 
nobody’s feelings. 

Others, however, argue for a flexible im- 
migration law because they hope that busi- 
ness interests will be strong enough to prove 
a shortage of labor when no shortage actu- 
ally exists, and thus pave the way, for in- 
creased immigration from countries whose 
quotas are now low. 

This danger would, of course, always ex- 
ist if a flexible immigration law designed to 
suit the needs of the country were in force. 

The country faces equal dangers with 
the Supreme Court and the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is within the bounds of possi- 
bility for a President to appoint. unfit jus- 
tices to the Supreme Court, or for a weak 
President to fail to support the budget 
director and thus break down the budget 
system. 

The Supreme Court, however, has suf- 
fered to no appreciable extent from ap- 
pointees who were unfaithful to their trust; 
and only the most pessimistic fear that a 
President of the United States will ever 
permit the budget system to be broken 
down. 

Since the future safety and well-being of 
America are dependent to a large extent on 
the exclusion of the rag, tag and bobtail of 
Europe from the millions who will pour 
across the Atlantic in the next few decades, 
the nation has reason to believe as well as 
to demand that a flexible immigration law 
would be administered by men to whose 
honesty and sound judgment such vitally 
important matters as the safety and well- 
being of America could be intrusted. 
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The British have an immigration law 
which is in effect a contract-labor law; and 
casual aliens who come to England to look 
for work are not allowed to land. If, how- 
ever, a British manufacturer or employer 
of labor needs certain laborers whom he 
cannot obtain in England, he applies to 
the minister of labor for permission to im- 
port the laborers that he needs. The minis- 
ter of labor decides whether or not the 
request is justified; and if in his opinion it 
is he issues a permit for the admission of 
the required laborers. This permit is sent 
to the country from which the laborers are 
to be imported, and on the strength of it 
British visas are issued to the proper per- 
sons. The British maintain a card index of 
all aliens who enter and leave Great Britain, 
and can trace the movements of each alien 
at all times. The police register them and 
send the names to a central register, and 
immigrant officers at the ports of arrival 
can force all aliens to register. 

The official of the British Home Office 
who has authority to speak on such mat- 
ters confessed that he was baffled by the 
whys and wherefores of the American 
Three Per Cent Law. ‘‘ What is the use of 
a law,” he asked, ‘‘that keeps letting in a 
lot of useless people when many are out of 
work, and that keeps on letting in exactly 
the same number of equally useless people 
when there is a shortage of labor?”’ His 
question, of course, cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered. 


Mussolini’s Memorandum 


When one goes to the office of the Italian 
Commissioner-General of Emigration in 
Rome and interviews the official who dis- 
seminates the Italian theories on immigra- 
tion and emigration matters, one is the 
recipient of a similar but more elaborate 
point of view. 

“Ttaly, France, England and Germany,” 
the Italian official says, ‘‘admit only the 
people that they need; and we see no rea- 
son why America should observe absolute 
equality of treatment with the peoples that 
she wants and with the peoples that she 
doesn’t want. If she doesn’t want Rus- 
sians she shouldn’t take them. 

“Nor do we understand why, if the 
large American cities have too many foreign 
colonies, America should let the foreigners 
stay in the large cities if she doesn’t want 
them there. She should send them where 
they are needed. If they aren’t needed in 
New York send them to California or Mon- 
tana. Take them by the ear and make 
them go! 

“We realize that the days of free immi- 
gration into America are over, and we are 
not fighting to get them back again, but we 
would like to be able to supply America 
with the people that she needs. We supply 
France with 200,000 contract laborers each 
year, mostly to work in the devastated 
regions. Around Christmas time each year 
they come back to Italy, their fares being 
paid by their employers; and in March 
they go back to their jobs in France again. 

“The French system is such that if a 
French carpet manufacturer is unable to 
find sufficient carpet makers in France he 
goes to the labor minister, explains his 
difficulty, and states that he can get the 
necessary workmen in a certain Italian 
province. The labor minister verifies the 
manufacturer’s statements; and if they 
are correct he sends a contract for, let us 
say, 400 carpet makers to the office of 
the commissioner-general of emigration in 
Rome, and the commissioner-general for- 
wards the contracts to the proper districts 
where carpet makers may be found. 

“By a complete system of records we 
know how many masons are unemployed 
in Milan, or how many carpenters are un- 
employed in Turin, and so on; so whenever 
we receive a request for any particular sort 
of labor we know where to find it at once. 

“We are always ready to promise that 
if any of the workmen whom we send out 
should become public charges we will take 
them back again at our own expense. If 
we were sending such laborers to America 
we would be willing to have them enrolled 
in unions before they leave Italy so that 
they wouldn’t lower the wages of American 
workmen. 

“We want to send our people only where 
they are needed and where they will be 
welcome. Italian emigration is controlled 
entirely by the government, and conse- 
quently it is to the interest of the govern- 
ment to be sure that no bad people are 
allowed to go. In former times all sorts of 
Italians could goabroad; but now we control 
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ARMON today offers the finest 


ie in all its history. That is why today, as 
et before, the country is coming to Marmon- 


Whenever a product of known goodness and established demand 
enjoys an increased appreciation from one coast to the other, it 
is evident that it must possess real and unmistakable value 
which sets it apart from all others in its class. The Marmon, 
with its sixteen new and distinct refinements now sells for $2785. 


j 


Price ‘Range, $2785 to $4285. ~All Prices f. 0. b. Factory 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY . Established 1851 - INDIANAPOLIS 
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ete Safe 
at Night 


yee DARK, you press a 
switch and two beams of 
light, merging into one, flood 
the highway. Upon this light 
depends your safety. 

The careful driver is never con- 
tent with ordinary bulbs. He 
demands quality—filaments 
that withstand vibration: glass 
of uniform strength: bases that 
are straight: long service. 
TUNG-SOL Fixed-Focus bulbs 
are particularly designed for use 
with any of the new patented 
reflectors having a permanently 
set focus requiring no adjust- 
ment. The ability to meet this 
rigid requirement is one of the 
notable features of TUNG-SOL 


Fixed-Focus bulb. 


It is the accuracy with which the 
filament is placed exactly at the 
focal center of the bulb that gives 
to TUNG-SOL Fixed-Focus bulbs 


pre-eminent efficiency. 


TUNG*SG)ls 


| The Quality Bulb for Motor Cars 


| Nothing is quite so important as 
adequate and safe road illumina- 
tion. TUNG-SOL Fixed-Focus 
bulbs are officially approved in 
i those states having the most strin- 
f gent laws governing motor head 
f lamps—an unqualified indorse- 


ment of TUNG-SOL precision. 


If your car is equipped with the 
new Flatlite Reflector, be sure 
you get TUNG-SOL Fixed- 
Focus Bulbs. Look for the name 
stamped on the base. 


Your Dealer Sells Them 


“Let Tung-Sol 
Light the Way”’ 


| MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 


Licensed Under General Electric Company's 
Incandescent Lamp Patents 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

It is, of course, perfectly all right for 
Mussolini and his advisers to raise the cry 
of “Let us not forget” this,.that and the 
other thing; but America has a few let-us- 
not-forgets of her own. 

It isn’t a bad thing, for example, to bear 
in mind that New York and many other 
large American cities have become so 
swamped by aliens that European nations 
view them as European cities rather than as 
American cities. 

An American has to be worse than a 
sentimentalist to find any nourishment in 
the fact that the Premier of Italy with the 
advice of the Italian Commissioner-General 
of Emigration states openly that New York 
is considered one of the largest Italian 
cities. It is true, and it is a stimulative 
commentary on the boneheadedness and 
lack of vision that have characterized what 
the propagandists like to call our tradi- 
tional immigration policy—unless some- 
body has an idea that our traditional 
immigration policy has been the ‘policy of 
handing America to Europe on a silver 
platter. 

But unless politicians suffer a change of 
heart America will probably have to get 
along for many years to come on the im- 
migration laws that she can get rather than 
on the immigration laws that she needs. 
She will probably never again be afflicted 
with the yearly million and a quarter of 
backward Europeans that inundated her 
shores under her traditional immigration 
policy before the war, but she will also 
probably have to put up with a few hun- 
dred thousand backward ones a year for 
years to come. The poison won’t be so 
rapid or so deadly as it was before the Three 
Per Cent Law was enacted; but the poison 
will still be there. 


Lack of Team Work 


One of the primary features of a flexible 
immigration law that would give America 
the immigrants that she needs, instead of a 
few hundred thousand a year that aren’t of 
any use to the country, is an immigration 
commission with authority to alter the law 
in minor details as the necessity might 
arise, so that changing conditions could 
be met. 

The Three Per Cent Law expires in June, 
1924. The House committee has its pet 
schemes, and the Senate committee has its 
pet schemes, but the Senate schemes and 
the House schemes are quite dissimilar. 

After the House committee has fought 


| and fought and fought over its schemes, 


and held hearings at which everyone who 


| wants to be heard is heard, and revamped 


and revamped its bill, and trotted it out on 
the floor of the House and voted on it, it 
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must go over to the Senate and be briskly 
kicked by senators who have spent all their 
time working along entirely different lines. 
By that time June will be at hand, and 
something will have to be passed in a hurry 
in order that the country may not be left 
without any immigration law at all. 

Never do the Senate and the House com- 
mittees attempt to work together in framing 
an immigration law. Both have to agree 
on one eventually, but their months of pre- 
liminary work are done along lines that are 
as dissimilar as eggs and eggplants. 

In this they display the same profound 
astuteness that would be displayed by two 
members of an architectural firm that had 
been commissioned to design a house if one 
of them designed a Georgian mansion 250 
feet long while the other designed a Tudor 
castle five stories high, and if both archi- 
tects then united to combine their plans 
after their initial labors were finished. 

The Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, in the spring of 1921, passed the 
Three Per Cent Law as a hurried and tem- 
porary measure designed to slow up the 
mass of undesirables that were pouring into 
the country, and the immigration commit- 
tees of both houses of Congress at that time 
stated distinctly that the Three Per Cent 
Law would be supplanted within a year by 
a comprehensive, scientific and permanent 
law. 

The Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, with the Sixty-eighth Congress well 
under way and with only a comparatively 
few weeks remaining before the Three Per 
Cent Law expires once more, is very little 
nearer a comprehensive and permanent im- 
migration law than it was in May, 1921. 

The American people are thoroughly 
weary of such impotency and delay in a 
matter that profoundly affects the future of 
their children and their country. Just as no 
other nation has ever been able to. adopt 
our form of government with success, so is 
it impossible to mix all the races of Europe 
with the people who invented that form 
of government and expect the mixture to 
result in anything except disaster. The 
character of a people can change with tre- 
mendous rapidity through alien invasion; 
and history has repeatedly shown that 
when aliens of low civilization and back- 
ward races are thrown in large numbers 
among the people of a more highly devel- 
oped race, the result—to put it mildly—is 
sudden and calamitous. In some long- 
haired and so-called progressive circles it is 
popular to sneer at such statements as being 
inspired by bigotry, race hatred or narrow 
provincialism. If these enterprising sneer- 
ers care for further facts they might run 
over to Rome, celebrated some 1920 years 
ago as mistress of the world; and there 


they will find an American scientist at the 
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Time to Do Some 
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SCION 1D WoL NED 


To many an athlete there comes a point in the race when he seems 
to be nearly run out. It is then that the track reels before his short- 
ened stride and his breath brings pain at every gasp. Spectators are 
seen through a haze, their shoutings heard from a distance. But, 
suddenly, something overcomes his weariness. Perhaps it is a chal- 
lenge from a competitor, perhaps his own determination to make his 
tired legs carry him forward. The result is steadier breathing, re- 
newed strength, fresh courage. 


People say, “‘He’s got his second wind.” The psychologists explain 
this phenomenon as the tapping of a new level of energy. The same 
thing, they explain, may take place in work of any sort—mental or 
spiritual as well as physical. A new idea, excitement or increased 
effort is enough to release reservoirs of power undreamed of till the 
crisis calls them forth. 


Too many men are living and working below their normal maxi- 
mum. Too many businesses are plodding onward at a pace far short 
PS,’ of their possibilities. 

Businesses, as well as men, often need the lifting impulse of a new 
ideal. Through advertising many of them have attained higher 
levels of energy and production. Advertising has revealed untouched 
markets in territories where their products have long been known. 
It has widened the scope of their selling to include areas hitherto 
believed inaccessible. 


But often the benefits of advertising have not ceased with increased 
sales. Its effect has been noticed on owner and executive, now guid- 
ing a business whose product is known as theirs before all the 
world. It has been evident, too, in the attitude of the men and 
women at bench or loom. No longer are they working on one article 
in a general class of articles, but are putting their efforts into some- 
thing that has a reputation to maintain. Its excellence has become 
their passion! 


Through advertising, these businesses have gained “‘second wind” 
—have gone forward with new sureness and freshness. 


Nee AY E.R. &’ SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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he Health Towe 
of a hundred ase ste 


In the home—office—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot fissue Towels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
nation. 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton, 40c (in 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone, 50c). 

Price per case of 3750 
towels (25 cartons) is 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory, 
Chester, Pa. Weight 
60 lbs. per case. Even 
lower prices in 5, 10 
and 25 case orders. 

If your dealercannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 


—have made it easy to have clean hands. 


—have made it possible for everybody to 
afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
every time. 


—are the only towels that contain these 
marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


Scott Paper COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
ing and absorbing powers. 


Of Se 
Kitchen Bathroom 
Automobile 


Office Factory 


Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 


ae ES 1924 S. P. Co. 
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DANGEROUS GAME: 
ABOUT LIONS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


lion trouble. Furthermore, these men were 
not frightened, in the usual sense of the 
word; nor were they affected with buck 
fever in the usual sense of the phrase. Sim- 
ple superexcitement normally scattered 
their codrdinations instead of unifying them. 
And, per contra, I have seen men whose tar- 
get work was atrocious, whose shooting for 
meat was indifferent, become—and habitu- 
ally—absolutely deadly i in areal emergency. 
You never can tell until you try. 

In spite of some divergence of opinion 
due to individual personal experiences, and 
with entire and due consideration for the 
bunk of the mighty-hunter complex, among 
African game the lion is a sort of standard, 
or bogey, against which to measure other 
dangerous game. He certainly has a higher 
score than the others. For one thing, he is 
a predatory beast, which the elephant, 
rhinoceros and buffalo are not; and so he 
is adapted to and accustomed to killing 
things. He is very powerful. A full-size 
male will weigh upwards of six hundred 
pounds,-and that is the quickest six hun- 
dred pounds ever put together. A skinned 
carcass is beautiful in its overlay of banded 
muscles. In spite of the smallness of his 
brain, he is intelligent; capable of trick and 
stratagem. There is no manner of doubt 
that he is courageous. 

Occasionally somebody afflicted with the 
mighty-hunter complex in its inversion 
form—a common phenomenon in any field 
of psychology—will arise on his hind legs 
and brand the lion as a coward. This judg- 
ment is based on either limited experience 
or unfair experience. It generally merely 
means that the lion is not a fool. Ina 
country where he has been much hunted he 
lies in concealment and he will not seek a 
fight. Why not? What is there in it for 
lions? But once he sees something in it for 
lions—whether in the way of material gain, 
or vindication of dignity, or even satisfac- 
tion of curiosity—his courage is astonish- 
ing. I omit self-defense, for anything is 
bold in self-defense. 


Strong on the Finish 


For one thing, however reluctant or eager 
a lion may be to start something, once 
started he is a great finisher. You can 
hammer at an elephant or a rhinoceros or a 
buffalo until he is willing to turn tail. It is 
the rarest thing in the world for a lion to 
quit, once he has actually made up his mind 
to fight. No amount of hammering will 
discourage him. When he can no longer 
keep his feet he will try to hitch himself 
along the ground in the direction of his 
antagonist; and when he dies it is head to 
the front. This is, to repeat, after he has 
made up his mind to fight. What provoca- 
tion he deems sufficient varies widely, not 
only with the individual but with the part 
of the country and the particular circum- 
stances. Occasionally it is sufficient merely 
to follow him a few hundred yards, or far 
enough to convince him that he is followed. 
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Again he will go to almost ; 
avoid trouble. But I doubt» 
that in the latter case he is ];; 
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rience or common prudent 
courage is unimpaired. 
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until morning. No one coul 
the lion’s title to courage th 
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Stories—authentic stories eo 
tiplied indefinitely in illusiti 
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Persistence Rewrd 


Major B and his wife at 
They occupied cots on oppite 
wall tent. As is customarsn, 
porters’ little pup tents were 
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Hunters Entering a Forest in Pursuit of Elephants 
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cess. Joe Barton & Son, dealers in Roscoe, 
lowa, a town of only 52 people, sold 26 
Willys-Overland cars in 120 days! In 
Ashland, Kentucky, 9,249 population, the 
Holmes Motor Car Company sold 101 
Willys-Overland cars in 60 days! T. F. 
Vogt, one of several Willys-Overland 
dealers in Rochester, N. Y., sold 129 cars 
in 63 days! 


Biggest of Markets 


GALES are big because of the quality 
of the cars, of course; and also be- 
cause the Willys-Overland franchise 
covers the richest, widest market of all. 
Ninety per cent of all automobiles sold 
list under $2,000. Beginning with the 
Overland Chassis at $395 and stepping 
up to the big luxurious 7-passenger 
Willys-Knight Sedan, Willys-Overland 
cars cover this vast field from end to end. 


You Keep Your Profits 


‘THE Willys-Overland merchant pros- 

pers because the cars stay sold. Be- 
cause the cars stand up and deliver ut- 
most satisfaction to owners. Because 
it is not necessary to spend the profit on 
each car in service to keep it in condi- 
tion. The cars keep in condition with a 
minimum of attention. You keep your 
profits. Your customers keep coming 
back to you when they want new cars. 


Banking Help 


AND all the time, as your business 

grows—from the very start—you have 
all the helpful benefits of the amazingly 
liberal Willys-Overland finance plan. You 
get banking help as well as selling and 
advertising. You are treated as a partner 
in the business. You are backed up by 
a $100,000,000 organization that is just 
as much concerned with your success as 
you are yourself. 
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The enormous success of Overland and 
Willys-Knight cars—the increasing 
demand for the greater value and satis- 
faction these cars give—means a real 
need for additional Willys-Overland mer- 
chants to help handle this growing busi- 
ness. It means the opportunity of a 
lifetime to men who have vision enough 
to act quickly. 


Get the Inside Story 
END for the ‘‘ Book of Evidence’’, a 


collection of success stories that will 
open your eyes. Don’t be discouraged 
if there is no apparent vacancy for a 
Willys-Overland merchant in your ter- 
ritory. If you mean business we will 
place you where you can be happy and 
prosperous—as near home as _ possible. 
Fill out the coupon and get it into the 
mail—quick. If you are in the automo- 
bile business now, be sure we will keep 
your interest confidential. But remem- 
ber—success waits for no man. Act 
now. 


WILLYs-OvERLAND, INc., ToLEDO, OuI0 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

I want the whole story of the opportunity 
a newcomer would have in your dealer organi- 
zation. Send me the “Book of Evidence”’, 
without any obligation on my part. 
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Patching 


that anyone 
can use 


ND the patch will stay. 


It will 
not shrink as Plaster of Paris 
shrinks. It will not crack or crumble, 
or fall out. You can paint or paper 
over it without shellacing and the 
patch will not “spot” through. 


It comes in handy cartons like prepared 
flour. Just add water. If your paint, wall- 
paper or hardware dealer hasn’t it, mail 
coupon below. We will send you a 2% lb. 
carton and you can pay the postman 30c 
plus the postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Other Rutland Useful Products 
Plastic Stove Lining Water Glass for Keep- 
Boiler Covering ing Eggs Fresh 
Furnace Cement Pipe Joint Cement 
Waste Pipe Cleaner Asbestos Roof Cement 


Rutland 
Patching | 
Plaster 


f Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. B., Rutland, Vt. 
Send by mail, collect, a 2% lb. carton 
Rutland Patching Plaster. I give my dealer’s 

= name below. 


Name : £ 


Address 22S 
Dealer’s Name ___ 
Dealer’s Address __ 


A ‘‘quick turn’’ beats a 
*‘slow poke’’ anytime 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks— 
insist on having what you want. 


Warranted not to Chafe 


{ Get our Test Leg 
(Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 
36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Beginners 
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| a lion, even after 


| eceptional circum- 


| clined to attend 
| to his own busi- 


| fire and thorns. 
_ The lion does not 


| of the most spec- 
| tacular of many 
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an unknown number of natives. The rest 
simply‘declined to go on with it. Only after 
white hunters had killed the animals—no 
quick and easy job, at that—did construc- 
tion proceed. These lions, curiously enough, 
seemed to care nothing whatever for fire, and 
therefore the working parties were deprived 
of the usual protection. 

But the most striking example of the 
occasional pertinacity of these animals 
whenever their minds are made up was the 
case of Superintendent of Police Ryall. 
This lion was a terror to baboos. The 
Uganda Railway was then—and still is, for 
all I know—mostly a strategic line connect- 
ing the coast with the interior. At least, 
for the first part of its span a station was 
really nothing more than a water tank 
flanked by a small corrugated-iron struc- 
ture in which dwelt East Indian baboos, 
alone with their telegraph instruments and 
their religious thoughts. Only a baboo with 
religious thoughts could ever have stuck it 
out. Near one such station, named Kimaa, 
dwelt a very mean and exploratory lion. 
He had pretty good luck, from his point of 
view, for he had bagged several natives, 
some of them employes of the railroad. 
Finally he took a chance at the baboo. The 
latter, like a mud turtle, crawled into his 
corrugated-iron shell and locked the doors. 
The lion tried earnestly at all points, even 
climbing topside and endeavoring to tear 
off the roof, while the baboo sat below and 
sent to the traffic manager the following 
wire: 


Lion fighting with station. Send urgent succor. 


Whether Ryall was the urgent succor or 
not I do not remember; but at any rate he 
and two friends in his private car shortly 
after sidetracked at Kimaa and went forth 
to abate Mister Lion. They did not suc- 
ceed; but Ryall got on the animal’s trail 
and followed it so persistently as to become 
a nuisance to the jungle autocrat. 


A Lion That Was Choosy 


In the end compartment of the car oc- 
cupied by the white men were only two 
berths. The other end of the car, shut off 
by a sliding door, was as usual set aside for 
native servants. One of Ryall’s friends was 
assigned the upper berth, Ryall himself 
took the lower berth and the other friend 
spread out on the floor. Soon after they 
had settled down for the night the lion ap- 
peared. He mounted the three steps so 
quietly that no one was disturbed; he 
managed to thrust back the sliding door at 
the end, which must have been partly ajar. 
Then, ignoring the two other men, he 
seized Ryall. To do so he actually planted 
his feet on the man who was sleeping on the 
floor. It really seemed that he had de- 


| liberately marked down the one who had 


pursued him. In the meantime the sliding 
door had sprung shut. Thelion, carrying his 
victim, smashed through the windows, 
breaking and splintering their surrounding 
woodwork, and disappeared. Ryall’s re- 
mains were found next morning more than 


| a quarter of a mile away from the car. 


These are two 


such incidents. 
They must serve 
to illustrate my 
point—the com- 
plete fearlessness 
of these animals 
at their own time, 
after dark. For- 
tunately there are 
two pretty good 
protections, out- 


dark, save for ex- 


stances, is in- 


ness. These are 


like the fire, and 
he hates to 
scratch up his 
tender skin. So 
your Africander 
surrounds himself 
with a boma, or 
corral, of spiky 
thorn brush, 
heaped thick, and 
builds himself a 
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fire. Occasionally he misses his guess; some 
particular lion does not mind fire, or is an 
exceptionally good jumper; but not often. 
Cuninghame told me of one such beast. 
He and his men were sitting comfortably 
around a fire in a thorn corral when it sailed 
most unexpectedly over the top of the 
boma—a wonderful leap. Probably it had 
not known of the fire when it started its 
flight; but it certainly became aware of it 
in midair. It struck right in the middle of 
the embers, scattering them in all directions, 
and without perceptible pause leaped right 
on out the boma on the other side as if it 
had rebounded like a rubber ball. Every- 
body was astonished, including the lion. 


Pink Magic 


One morning very early I was visited by 
a delegation of Masai who wanted me to 
come over and do something. I went over 
to see what the row was about. Contrary 
to custom, a lion had burst bodily through 
a thick thorn boma in order to get at the 
cattle. Why he did so I do not know. It 
could not have been hunger, for there was 
plenty of game, and to judge by his per- 
formance he was still far from senile decay. 
You know, some people maintain that when 
a lion gets so old that he cannot catch game 
he turns to something easy and becomes a 
man-eater. At any rate, this lion had 
broken through a thorn boma and had seized 
and carried off a full-size yearling. For the 
first hundred feet or so the yearling had not 
touched the ground. After that it had 
been dragged for a like distance. By this 
time the entire Masai community had 
turned out with torches, spears and horrid 
noises. The lion gave it up. 

They wanted me to do something about 
it. There wasn’t much to do. Of course we 
took a look for the lion, but that astute 
gentleman had naturally departed. So, in 
order not to disappoint completely, I made 
them a nice pink mixture of permanganate 
and water. This magic, being sprinkled on 
the cows, would prevent further attack for 
four days; which was about as scared as I 
thought that lion was. 

But though thus occasionally lions are 
found scornful of either fire or thorns, such 
instances are so rare as to be listed as acci- 
dental. Indeed, it is possible to sleep with 
quite reasonable safety without either of 
these precautions; I have done so weeks on 
end. In two years’ experience I never had 
a lion in camp. Occasionally they have 
roared so near at hand as to bring us up all 
standing; but that was because we were 
camped near a water hole. Leo was thirsty; 
and after quietly drinking, he gave us a 
little scare to pay us off. 

Though indignation most often is the 
inciting motive for attack, mere curiosity is 
often sufficient. Few realize how very 
curious a lion is. As to something he 
thoroughly understands, he may long since 
have made up his mind that it is not worth 
fighting or getting into trouble about, and 
he may take particular pains to avoid it. 
But anything new and strange enlists his 
interest at once. If he has never seen one 
of those things before he is quite likely to 


An Elephant Camp on the Edge of a Forest 
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sufficiently to stand one side in disgruntled 
disappointment. 

And then, while one still looks, the toss- 
ing and the heaving die down. The great 
birds draw sullenly to one side or flop heavily 
to roost on the near-by trees. Where only 
a few seconds ago a zebra lay on the 
plains, now are only the bones of a skele- 
ton, cleaned white and smooth. It is incred- 
ible. The waiting jackals, venturing in at 
last, must gain only the satisfaction of 
smell—and very little of that. 

This we had come to look upon as the 
invariable procedure after a kill. There- 
fore, when, three days after shooting the 
lion that was giving a party, we found, on 
again passing by the scene of the encounter, 
the carcass still intact and untouched we 
were much surprised. It was not that it 
had been undiscovered. The near-by trees 
all about were laden with carrion birds of 
all sizes and descriptions. They sat there 
humped up and disgruntled; but they were 
making no attempt to draw near. An in- 
vestigation showed us the place where, 
close at hand, the lioness had been on 
guard. All this time she had faithfully pro- 
tected the body from desecration. I think 
we all of us, white and black, felt a genuine 
sorrow for what was evidently a genuine 
grief. But it could not have been helped. 
It was his life or mine. 


The Lion and the Motorcycle 


One more example of curiosity as the 
leading motive: A certain gentleman of 
Nairobi had acquired the proud title of the 
Friend of the Lion. He admired the animal 
greatly as a noble beast, and he had for 
some time been earnestly advocating a bag 
limit on lions within a certain distance of 
town. By this attitude he had acquired 
merit in the eyes of the sportsmen and dis- 
approval by ostrich farmers, cattle owners 
and such, who would have liked to limit the 
size of the bag only by the size of the 
strychnine bottle. He had also acquired, 
proudly, a motorcycle. Now at that time 
motorcycles were a distinct rarity in East 
Africa. I am not at all certain that this 
was not the first of its devilish breed. P had 
great fun with it, careering about the streets 
and the few roads of the vicinity, astound- 
ing the natives and putting the wild game 
to precipitate flight. 

One evening he, too, like B, was return- 
ing belated, just at dusk; and his path, too, 
crossed that of a lion. The lion took one 
astonished look. He had never seen any- 
thing like that before. It was a totally new 
kind of beast. Furthermore, it ran away. 
The lion concluded he would like to collect 
one of them. He took after P with all the 
earnestness of a dog after a motor car. 

To me there is something comic-strippish 
in just that picture—P on his motorcycle, 
turning on the gas as far as he dared on that 
rough surface, bouncing along over the 
veldt, steering his darnedest amid the 
hummocks and chuck holes, praying fer- 
vently that he might not come a cropper; 
while behind, at his best speed, the earnest 
old lion scratched gravel in a conscientious 
endeavor to catch this newfangled beast. 
And he nearly succeeded. It is related that 
from that day P resented being called the 
Friend of the Lion. 

That brings us to an interesting point: 
How fast does a lion run? Too fast, any- 
body who has been charged by a lion will 
tell you. Contrary to general belief, he 
does not advance to attack by a series of 
bounds. His gait is a tearing scramble; 
very much that of a terrier dog after a 
thrown ball. He comes so fast that it pretty 
well pays not to miss him with the first 
shot if he is within fifty yards. Beyond fifty 
yards is, as a usual thing, too far to shoot 
at him charging. By the time the second 
shot is ready he has closed in too near for 
safety. On the other hand, a hit, even if it 
does not stop him, checks him for a mo- 
ment. The head-on collision with a heavy 
bullet at high velocity almost brings him to 
astand. He will recover and come on again 
immediately, but the slight pause enables 
the hunter to pump in and aim another 
shot. Thus I was once able to get six shots 
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into a lioness that was possessed of great 
vitality. She started toward me at about 
forty yards and never really ceased to ad- 
vance. She could have closed that distance 
within the compass of two shots had not 
each of the successive shocks almost stopped 
her in her tracks. 

I said above “‘ within the compass of two 
shots,’’ and said it with full cognizance of 
the ubiquitous wizard with the pump gun— 
or the bolt action, as the case may be—who 
can keep a continuous stream of fire going 
by the rapidity of his manipulation. He is 
exactly the fellow I mean. He is just the 
chap who is most likely to miss, and so to 


permit the lion to come too close because | 


unchecked by the first shots. Yes, I know 


he can put ’em all in so you can cover ’em | 


with your hand, by gosh, and all six within | 


two seconds! I’ve seen him do it. And I’ve 


seen him shoot in the field. He brings in his | 
game, perhaps more game than anyone | 


else; but he throws a lot of lead after it too. 
That is all right. 


But when it comes to | 


charging lions the barrage is too uncertain. | 
One aimed shot is better than a half dozen | 


half-aimed shots. So firmly do I believe 
this that I make it an invariable practice, 
even in the most pressing circumstances, to 


lower the butt of my rifle from my shoul- | 


der between shots. 

The lioness mentioned above absorbed 
the most punishment of any in my experi- 
ence. All six were frontal shots and well 
delivered. Any of them could be called 
mortal. Yet her remaining vitality was 
sufficient to keep her coming, and she was 
finally put out by a center-brain shot at 
about five yards. There is a great variation 
in the vitality of these cats. In the majority 
of cases a single properly aimed bullet will 
do the trick. But if the first bullet does not 
do the trick it is impossible to say how 
many more may be required. I think that 
in the case of any animal the first bullet 
delivers all the shock. After that the nerv- 
ous system is benumbed, and subsequent 
bullets have no effect whatever in that re- 
spect. Their effect is confined to the actual 
tearing of tissue—unless, of course, they 
reach a major nerve center like the brain or 
spinal cord. 

I saw Leslie Tarlton bring in a lion hit 


like dental fillings. 
never even shook its head! As might have 
been expected, it proved a tough one to 
kill. But on the other hand, a man might 
visit Africa, kill two or three lions dead in 
their tracks with a single shot apiece, and 
go home to write a piece for the papers to 
the effect that there is nothing to it! 


Clocking a Lion 


But to say that a lion charges too fast is 
rather indefinite. We once had the great 
good luck to get some better statistics than 
that. I was shooting with a man possessed 
of astop watch and an inquiring mind. One 
afternoon on a flat some two or three hun- 
dred yards from a little knoll I was charged 
by a lion from about a hundred and fifty 
yards away. Instead of unlimbering his 
rifle to assist me, my companion became 
imbued with scientifie zeal and unlimbered 
his stop watch. He timed the beast be- 
tween a certain bush and a certain rock. 
After the show was over we measured the 
distance and counted the time, for con- 
venience, to a rate per hundred yards. The 
test was quite a decent one, I think. I 
imagine I have seen them come faster, but 
of course I can’t be sure of that. Between 
the bush and the rock the animal was not 
shot at, nor had he been wounded—I was 
reserving my fire, as always, for the greater 
certainty of closer quarters. The time, as 
we made it, was at the rate of a hundred 
yards in seven seconds. Of course, a man 
might beat world’s records under sufficient 
encouragement; but we then and there 
concluded that in case of charging lions it is 
better to be “‘brave”’ than to run away. 

So, though the lion is not always danger- 


‘ ous—nor, indeed, is he dangerous in even 


the majority of cases—we may conclude 
that he is always potentially so. No other 
proof of that is really needed than his score 
in the graveyard at Nairobi. And so he is 
quite worthy of being the Colonel Bogey of 
the game. In a subsequent article I shall 
try to tell you of how—in my limited expe- 
rience, to be sure—some of the others 
stand in comparison. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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THE DANGER OF EU. 


(Continued from Page 32) 


are involved. They are under the most 
sacred obligation to forgive their enemies; 
they are under a law which forbids them 
to kill their fellow men; they are told by the 
Founder of their faith that those who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword. They 
are sworn to obey the dictates of an eternal 
Court of Justice. These people number 
hundreds of millions. They are the people 
of the Christian churches. Is it asking too 
much that these people should get busy to 
fulfill their vows and prove the sincerity of 
their faith? Is it not time that they should 
give a practical demonstration of their 
creed by applying it to their fellow men, 
instead of giving lip service to the words of 
Christ and outraging them by their acts? 
Can they not get their organization to work 
for the peace of the world, instead of divid- 
ing themselves into national churches, lim- 
ited by political frontiers, by national 
hatreds, and by militarist ideals which make 
a mockery of Christ’s message and spit 
upon His pitiful face? 

In the last war the teachers of the Chris- 
tian churehes degraded themselves and 
were traitors to the spirit of their faith by 
allying themselves with the war spirit in its 
narrowest, most violent and most bloody 
manifestations. They fanned up the passion 
of hate when the soldiers who fought had 
very little in their hearts. They claimed 
God for their own side. They dressed up 


_ God in their own national uniform and 
_ made Christ the captain of their battalions, 


their tanks, their machine-gun sections 
and their poison gas. That kind of thing 
won’t do if Christianity is to survive. It 
won’t do now if civilization is to survive. 
The people who call themselves Christians 
must put their ideals into practice by a 
spiritual uprising passing across the frontiers 
and not limited by a narrow nationalism. 
Otherwise they are traitors to Christ. 

Patriotism is good. It is a natural in- 
stinct of the human heart, just as the cat 
prefers its own hearth side. It isan impulse 
which leads to great and heroic devotion 
beyond the selfish interests of the individ- 
ual. But as Nurse Cavell said at the moment 
of death, “Patriotism is not enough.” 
Humanity is greater than one’s own people. 
Sympathy with one’s fellow men should be 
on a wider basis than that of geographical 
boundaries. 

As one wise old gentleman said to me once, 
“Thave been all over the world, in many 
countries and among many peoples, but I 
have only met one man and woman.” 


Good People All 


It is only ignorance that leads to mis- 
understanding and hatred—the fatal ina- 
bility to put oneself in the other fellow’s 
place. Personally I cannot live five days in 
any country without liking its folk, who- 
ever they be—French, Germans, Italians, 
Bulgarians, Serbians, Greeks or Turks, 
Russians, or any other race. The men 
there, tilling their fields or serving in shops, 
love their women and children, have the 
usual instincts of hunger, the same struggle 
with life, the ordinary emotions, ambitions, 
stupidities, weaknesses, courage and com- 
radeship. They answer friendliness with 
friendliness, courtesy with kindness, ill 
treatment with ill will. Their women are— 
women. In their place and in their condi- 
tions, we should think and act as they do. 
Even a Frenchman born and bred in Ger- 
many would have German sympathies and 
see things from the German point of view. 
Knowledge and understanding and sym- 
pathy would reveal the strange and laugh- 
able truth that all these peoples who are 
divided by frontiers of hate believe broadly 
in the same ideals, respond in exactly the 
same way to the same natural impulses, 
desire the same liberty, justice and chance 
of life. They are men and women, far more 
than they are Frenchmen or Germans or 
English or Americans. Only the accidental 
difference of place, speech, local customs, 
historical traditions and national jealousy 
makes them seem different in very being. 
It is the business of politicians, newspapers 
and damn fools to emphasize and exagger- 
ate those differences, to prevent under- 
standing between one people and another, 
to raise great barriers of ignorance behind 
which hatred is intrenched. It is the busi- 
ness of common-sense people and men and 
women of good will to break those barriers 
down and widen the sphere of international 
friendship. 
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en, a tug of war- 
now, a “reel” job 


HEAVE, HO! In the old days, from eight 


to sixteen men were needed in the factory 


to pull a single telephone cable core into 
lead pipes—which, soldered together, formed 
the sheath. A slow and laborious task. 

o 


HE pictures show the old and the new 
way, as applied to two manufacturing 
processes of many thousands in our factory. 

Better work, quicker work, and yet with 
fewer men needed for each job—progress like 
this marks the history of Western Electric as a 
maker of telephones. 

Improvements of this kind have made pos- 
sible lower costs of manufacture and vastly in- 
creased production, and here you have 
two reasons for the vast number of 
telephones in the United States 
—more than in all the rest of 


1S DONE TO. the world. 


: 
| 
_})w two men can 
etmachinery which 
si lten lead to the 


01} £0 form a contin- 
oving. These two 
dv) more cable than 
te) did the old way 
t’s more, they do 


MITTER FACES the 
old way. The brass 
: (nickel-plated) face of 

the telephone transmitter 
was made as a casting. 
Another case of many 
_ men producing a small 
P| output—with much of it 
failing to meet the high 
oj standard required. 
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THE TRANSMIT- 
TER FACE TODAY. 
Now it is punched out 
of a brass strip. One 
man produces more than 
the crew of yesterday, 
and witha far higher per- 
centage of perfect pieces. 
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6S 


For 20 copies 
at one typing 


Use MultiKopy carbon 
paper No. 5 black, light 
weight. All 20 copies clear, 
neat, easy to read. Weight 
of second sheet determines 
the number of copies. 


MultiKopy No. 95, black; correspond- 
ence weight. One sheet gives 100 or 
more copies. 

MultiKopy No. 25 meets all require- 
ments of general use. Made in Black, 
Blue, Purple, Green, and Red. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKopy. If he cannot supply you, 
write to our nearest warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 


335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
saat Win New York Chicago Philadelphia 
ane Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 


TRADE 


Carbon Papers : 
Oy) hind for Surry purpose 


name on the 
frame. means 


WILLSON | 


For Sun, Dust 
Wind or Glare 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce “‘Sodereze.’’ A new wonder. A 
~ pure solder in paste form. Works like magic. 
Stops all leaks. For mending water buckets, 
y cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 
roofs—every thing including granite ware, 
agate ware, tin, iron, copper, zinc, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


- Everybody buys. Housewives, 

h mechanics, electricians, jewelers, 
—@ plumbers, tourists, automobilists, 
ete. No leak too bad to repair. Just 
apply a little “‘Sodereze,” light a 
match and that’s all. Put up in 
Carry quantity right with you. 


handy metal tubes. 
Write for money-making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. ei Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


B is for Bottle, Bootlegger and Booze— 
All of them hard for the country to lose; 
While many Best People are down on the 
Brew, 
And perfectly Dry—their poor stomach is 
too. 


C is for Cash. It’s the thing that you give 
For having your inner tube turned to a 


sieve; 

If they offered a drop to your flivver 
My gosh! 

Your horrified yell would be heard in 
Oshkosh. 


| D is for Drink. It’s a duty you owe 


To yourself as a free-thinking person, you 
know; 

There’s poison and filth in the booze that 
you buy, 

But the Principle’s there—and you'll 
drink if you die. 


E is for Easy. It’s what they call you 
When you fall for the label they flash for 
your view; 
“Pure Scotch!” and the stuff that is under 
the stamp 
Would put a rock crusher in bed with a 
cramp. 


F is for Fish, It’s-the thing that you are 
When you drink that by-product of rubber 
and tar, 
And sulphur and garbage and brewery slime, 
And think you are having a whale of a time. 
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G is for Growl—when your water bill comes. 
What! Twoandahalf? The unprincipled 
bums! 
And then, for a gallon of synthetized gin, 
Pay ten times as much with a satisfied 
grin. 


is for Help-the-Poor-Moonshiner Day; 

(Pete the Gyp has it, just over the way; 

Slip him ten bones—it will give him a 
laugh— 

For a quart that has cost him a cent and 
a half.) 


I is the only shrewd fellow on earth. 
I knows Where to Get It, and What It is 
Worth; 
I sniffs at the label and squints and looks 
wise— 
Then pays twice as much as the ignorant 
guys. 


J is for Jag—a commodity which 
Is shared by the poor and the overstuffed 
rich; 
The ragged ones weep and the wealthy ones 


rag, 
But the Bootlegger knows that ajag is ajag. 


K is the Kink in your obstinate head 
That makes you take issue with Mr. 
Volstead; 
That limits your sight to the end of your 
nose, 
And your right to paint on it a blooming 
red rose. 


L is for Law. Yowre America 
One Hundred Per Cent! By 
endure 
That your God-given right shy 
the shelf — 
To make a respectable crook, 


f 


M is Mankind. The day is at » 
When the Strong and the Pi 
the land; 
If not for yoursel if, then at a 
You might keep the creosotyy 
face. 


is for Nut. They have worthel 

On an Yeggs’ and the Bootle 
a) 

The Prominent Sucker of V7 
Square 

Who'll buy sewer water—if m 
care. 


O is for ‘oun —— At this poi] 
And handed that Goblin a he 
For using my pen in that seid 
And trying to startle the Boo og 


O course there was truth in his arly 

The bootlegger’s prey are resperb 

Obeying the law of their countri- 

When—like yeggs and robbers th 
inept. 


Besides, who'd offend the Bootlie 


The Bootlegger he is a popular wy 
—Lowell (ys 


PERSHING’S LAST JOB | 


last summer. ‘Students, laborers, business 
men, rich and poor, are all put on an even 
plane, under the same rules and regulations. 
From this contact each one emerges with a 
better understanding of the other fellow, 
his life, his viewpoints and his aims.” 

‘In every camp is a course in citizen- 
ship. Under trained instructors the rights 
and liberties granted by our republic, and 
the means by which they were secured, are 
simply taught. The great aim is to teach 
self-discipline and respect for constituted 
authority, yet to encourage initiative and 
give young men confidence in their abilities.” 

In this nation-wide effort to improve our 
minds and bodies, President Harding set up 
the Federal Council of Citizenship Training 
by executive order in January, 1923. Ten of 
its twelve members are drawn from the De- 
partments of State, War, Navy, Com- 
merce, and so on. Its job is to study the 
lessons of the war, the selective-service act, 
everyday social trends here in America, and 
to make suggestions as to how Uncle Sam 
may work with all the agencies, public and 
private, that are trying to train up better 
menand women. It has no politics, no reli- 
gion. Its only aim is to help that 50 per cent 
of bodily unsound, that 25 per cent who 
can’t read and write English. 

One of its tools is a community score 
card. This is so framed as to draw the at- 
tention of a town or community to its own 
moral, mental, physical, sanitary and in- 
dustrial conditions. By use of this card 
the council not only rouses interest in citi- 
zenship training; it also gets a graphic pic- 
ture of how people live, think and act at 
different map spots in America. If it finds 
patriotism at a low ebb, too many children 
missing school, or signs of low morals, bad 
health, or other backward conditions in cer- 
tain regions, it promotes action to repair 
such evils. 

In one Middle Western town only 37 per 
cent of the legal voters actually cast their 
ballots at local elections. Those who failed, 
it was found, were the lawyers, bankers, 
preachers, teachers—the more intelligent 
residents. To cure this, a plan was set afoot 
to teach boys and girls in the town schools 
the duty and importance of voting. These 
children were relied on to carry the message 
home to their parents. Then a competition 
was arranged between the school districts 
in that town. By this means the percent- 
age of voters rose from 37 to 83 per cent, a 
new municipal government was put in, and 
the town has taken on new life. Now in- 
stead of the voters being hauled to the polls 
in motors hired by politicians, it is the chil- 
dren who urge their parents to vote. 

Fifty per cent of all American men physi- 
cally unsound—that was a shock when the 
draft boards announced it. To help correct 
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this is one of General Pershing’s constant 
efforts. In every summer training camp 
athletic coaching holds a high place in the 
day’s work. 

“Tn one of our camps,’”’ General Pershing 
says, “‘those applicants who were not totally 
disabled—and yet who were believed unfit 
for the intensive work given normal young 
men—were put in a company alone for ex- 
perimental training. Results were amaz- 
ing. They showed marked improvement 
in posture, mental alertness, smartness of 
appearance and general physical condition. 

“These results surely point to a great 
field of useful endeavor that can be ex- 
ploited as a by-product of a sane system of 
training for national defense. One young 
man made the statement, ‘I owe the Goy- 
ernment a debt that I intend to repay for 
the great good this camp has done me.’ It 
would be appropriate to say that this is a 
debt that Americans owe themselves and 
their descendants, to institute a national- 
defense training that will protect them 
from the danger of war and also strengthen 
the national physique.” 

In the card records of millions of our 
men, as filed in the War Department, there 
is yet another lesson of vital interest to 
every farmer, banker, manufacturer and 
merchant. These records show, to a star- 
tling degree, how short we are on skilled 
labor, and how unevenly it is distributed 
over our map. On Armistice Day—though 
the Army had trained 1,250,000 techni- 
cians—it had requisitions for 500,000 more 
technical specialists which it couldn’t fill. 
It found, too, that probably half those who, 
when registering with draft boards, had 
claimed skill in certain kinds of work were 
really hardly skilled enough to be called 
apprentices. 

This caused the Army to develop a sys- 
tem of job analysis such as many industrial 
firms now use. So scarce is skilled labor, 
and so hard does it hit both the Army and 
industry, that a sort of codperative agency 
has been worked out, with the help of the 
National Research Council at Washington. 
A National Board of Personnel Classifica- 
tion is set up, composed of seven delegates 
from the seven major industrial groups in 
the United States. It is not unlikely that 
eventually, through community score cards, 
or even through some agency set up in the 
summer camps, a census of technicians can 
be taken and plans worked out to aid in 
fitting the man to the job. 

So much for hopes and good intentions. 
The other side of the picture—the cutting 
down and reorganizing of the Regular 
Army, and our positive achievements under 
the National Defense Act aren’t so rosy. 

In brief, we have about 25,000,000 men 
of military age. There are about 1,000,000 


boys in each yearly group, fro\ei 
thirty; that is, this processic 

young men is steadily passil ¢ 
group limit at the rate of 1, “ 


If the rate of recruiting anc 
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average the Army will enlist a 
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the minimum of military train 
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unique test of peacetime pats 
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a 
3 Home of Mr. Julius H. 
Barnes, President of 
ae the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and of the 
; Barnes-Ames Com- 
: pany, New York. 


Klearflax linen rugs 
provide a_ charming 
background for the ar- 


tistic interiors 


or this artistic home 
\LEARFLAX /inen rugs were chosen 


The art of decoration demands a perfect background. And 
since the floor covering is an important part of the background 
of an interior, much depends upon its choice. 


In the beautiful home of Mr. Julius H. Barnes, shown above, 
highly artistic effects were obtained with Klearflax linen rugs. 


Klearflax, you know, is all linen, and to this fact is due its 
great artistic and practical value for year round use in all rooms. 
It has linen’s unique color beauty, in rich solid tones, heathers 
and handsome Picwick mixtures. As for designs, it offers a 
charming variety of small, all-over patterns and bordered effects. 


An origination of special interest is the new Klearflax 
Paramount. This fabric is a real achievement in floor coverings; 
of wonderful richness in color and texture and so luxuriously 
thick, it gives unequalled wear. 


Like all new linen, Klearflax has a certain “feel” of roughness. 
This is because the tougher flax fibres are woven in with the 
silky ones. These strands soon soften with use and Klearflax, 
like all linen, becomes finer and more beautiful. 


These same tough fibres give Klearflax a very thick, heavy 
body which lies flat on the floor and gives remarkable wear. 
And it is woven reversible so it may be turned for even longer 
service. Then Klearflax has the added advantage of being moth- 
proof, too. 


The Klearflax principle of weaving gives a very compact body 
which prevents embedded dirt. As a result, when you clean 


Klearflax by brushing and vacuum, you get all the dirt and your 
rug is clean and sanitary, with the bright freshness of new linen. 


With all its unusual qualities, Klearflax is very moderately 
priced. Everywhere, except in Canada, Klearflax Standard sells 
for one price: 9x12 rug, $49; carpeting, $4.10 a square yard. 
The allover carpeting, joined with the practically invisible 
Klearflax seam, is finding great favor as an artistic style of floor 
covering. 


You will find Klearflax at one of the better stores near you. 
If you do not know which one, write us. You will find interest- 
ing ideas on home decoration in our Klearflax booklet, which we 
will gladly send you free. Just fill in the coupon below. The 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 202 Superior Street, Duluth, 
Minnesota; New York, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 
Lytton Bldg., 14 East Jackson Blvd.; Boston, 1058 Little Bldg. 


THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, INC. 
202 Superior Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
Please send me free your booklet on home decoration. 


Address 
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LINEN RUGS ®&® CARPETING 
jromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
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AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 


Rock Oak’ 
SOLE LEATHER 


for Better Shoes 


This is an advertisement for shoe men 
only. You, gentlemen, have your 
troubles with shoe bottoms. Very few 
of you are expert in passing upon the 
quality of sole leather. Certain methods 
of treating hides and finishing leather 
may deceive you. 


You may buy, what seems to you, an 
excellently bottomed shoe, only to have 
it go bad after a few days’ wear. 


If you cannot expertly judge sole lea- 
ther, buy from a concern that you can 
trust implicitly. Ask that concern to 
put “Rock Oak”’ soles on your shoes. 
Both you and your shoe manufacturer 
may put your trust in the sole leather 
that is 


“FOUNDED ON 
LINDE, GRY 


Manufacturers of good shoes are proud 
to acknowledge themselves as users of 
our product. Would you like to know 
the names of ‘‘Rock Oak"’ users? 
White us for particulars. We are always 
glad to co-operate with you. 


Wearers of shoes who have read thus 
far may do likewise if interested. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO BOSTON LOUISVILLE 


“Nothing Takes The Place of Leather’ 


Fit all 

~~. makes of 
iy thin lead 
Metal Pencils— 


and give your metal pencil 
the same marvelous writ- 
ing qualities for which 
VENUS PENCILS have 
been so long distinguished. 


7 degrees 
2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, N. Y. 
& London, Eng. 


FREE — Sample tube with 3 leads 


Allstyles,150 illustrations; secret of getting wintereggs, 
and copy of ‘‘The Full Eas Basket.’’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 
RADIO WORL Greatillus.weekly.Alldealers. 

Helps for beginners. Many 


hook-ups. Splendid pictures. 15c copy, $6.00year(52 nos.). 
$3.00 six months. $1.50 three mos. Special: 7 issues $1.00. 
RADIO WORLD 1493 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


round-eyed indignation and his richest lisp, 
““My good Waller, you may run away with 
my dear wife, but you may not act in my 
bee-utiful theater.”’ 

Although he was never a great actor, and 
was, indeed, often unconsciously comic in 
his most serious réles, he manufactured a 
rather striking personality and a perfection 
of make-up which enabled him to get into 
the skin of the character that he was repre- 
senting, though never into its bones and 
soul. He found it difficult to memorize the 
lines of his always leading parts, and with 
the most fertile invention posted prompters 
under tables, behind rocks, jutting walls or 
ancient oaks so that the elusive word might 
be whispered to him as he moved in well- 
disguised anguish from cache to cache. He 
had a keen and most artistic eye, reveled in 
color and pageantry, did everything in the 
grand manner, was a brilliant though not 
too patient stage director and had so genu- 
inea love for the stage—‘“‘ my beloved craft,” 
as he always called his profession—that, in 
spite of his enunciatory handicap and curi- 
ous floating methods, not unlike those of 
ectoplasm, he did much to raise the level of 
the theater and create His Majesty’s into 
the Mecca of Suburbia. He spent a fortune 
in building himself into an atmosphere of 
greatness, and, with his first and second 
secretaries, valets, lords of the bedchamber, 
cabinet ministers, secret service, major- 
domos, ambassadors and favorites, was like 
nothing so much in private life as a Ruri- 
tanian monarch clinging often by the skin 
of his teeth to a country which existed only 
in his own imagination. 


Supper in the Dome 


The most exact illustration of his pecul- 
iar gift of self-deception and freakish sense 
of distorted humor can only be drawn by 
describing a disconcerting episode in which 
I was the willing victim. He had invited 
me to see him in a revival of Oscar Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan—a feeble, fatuous 
play, I always thought, which, like Hamlet, 
is full of quotations, though they are not, as 
Shakspere’s are, quite original—in which, 
resembling a very handsome but rather 
leggy pouter pigeon, he appeared as the 
epigrammatic and unscrupulous peer, wear- 
ing corsets, a beautiful wavy brown wig and 
a mustache of long soft hairs. Twice during 
the course of the play he sent one of his 
diplomats to my box to inquire as to my 
comfort, in his characteristically hospitable 
and gently sarcastic way, and finally issued 
a royal command for my presence in his 
disrobing room at the fall of the curtain. 

During the intricate process of unpeering, 
the peeling of the mustache and eyebrows, 
the lifting of the wig, the disentanglement 
of the stays, which let down the noble chest 
to its normal place beneath his lower waist- 
coat, he invited me to supper in the Viking 
Hall in the dome of the theater. Under the 
impression that my inner man was to be 
refreshed in company perhaps with Comyns 
Carr, Sir Alfred Fripp, Max Beerbohm, 
Lily Hanbury, Maxine Elliott, or Arthur 
Ponsonby, Hugh Spottiswoode, Lord Esher, 
Rufus Isaacs, now Lord Reading, Marshall 
Hall, one or two officers of the Guards, and a 
sprinkling of beautiful women of elastic 
society, in the usual way, I accepted. 

Those suppers in the dome were unique. 
Arm in arm, we ascended to the room be- 
neath the roof, discussing my idea that he 
should put on an adaptation of Tartufe in 
the costumes of the period, though not 
in the traditional Moliére manner—and I 
found at once that we were to be alone in 
Ruritania. The disconcerting part of it 
came in when Tree, placing on the table a 
large notebook bound in red leather, said, 
“For our impromptus.”’ It goes without 
saying that the constant sight of this deadly 
volume had the effect of putting us both 
into a state of mental impotence from 
which we never even partially recovered. 

An impromptu is the only thing that can- 
not be manufactured by machinery, and 
the self-conscious pages would have re- 
mained entirely virginal but for Tree’s sol- 
emn entries of all the Wilde epigrams which 
had just been delivered on the stage below 
as though they were the spontaneous sparks 
of his flashing supper wit. But that he had 
a way of saying very neat things on the 
spur of the moment was never better shown 
than when, after Arthur Bourchier had de- 
serted his company to put on a rival Shak- 
spere production at the Garrick Theatre, a 
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loud report shook London just at the mo- 
ment when he stood in the wings in the 
gorgeous red robes of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
in answer to the ‘Good heavens, what’s 
what?”’ of someone at -his side, said, 
“Bourchier’s head.’’ 

George Alexander was the complete an- 
tithesis of Beerbohm Tree. Very real and 
sincere, he did everything with cold, busi- 
nesslike calculation, greatly assisted by his 
devoted wife. He chose his plays and his 
companies with the most meticulous care, 
regarding his extremely good-looking, well- 
groomed self as the divinely appointed 
representative of English aristocracy in 
plays which generally reflected the moods 
and temperament of high society. The 
theater in which he reigned so long and so 
well was conducted with the prim precision 
and regularity of a smart boarding house or 
a school for the daughters of gentlemen. He 
was the chief, aloof, unemotional, irre- 
proachable as 
well as unap- 
proachable, at- 
tending to the 
business of his 
theater with the 
punctuality and 
calm routine of a 
bank president, 
urbaneand placid 
except during the 
inevitable peri- 
ods of failure, 
which affect the 
stage as well as 
every other con- 
cern depending 
upon the fickle 
fancy of the pub- 
lic, when his care- 
ful stucco broke 
and he became 
the artist, the 
very human man, 

If he never 
touched the 
heights of great 
acting, he man- 
aged often, by 
dint of much 
earnestness and 
on the strength 
of his charming 
personality and 
frequent fat 
parts, to arrive 
at the halfway house. He was the matinée 
idol of London for very many years. I was, 
I believe, the only writer who was able in 
those days to persuade him to hide his 
beauty under the white wig and beard of an 
old man, and that was when, some little 
time after the South African squabble, he 
put on a one-act play of mine called The 
Fortune of War by accident—I had in- 
tended to send him another, but put this 
one into the envelope in a woolgathering 
moment—in which he amazed his admirers 
by appearing as a Chelsea pensioner wait- 
ing in the cottage of his daughter-in-law at 
Aldershot for the return of his son, who 
never came back. 


The Scrub Woman’s Criticism 


The so-called big moment of the little 
piece was when his son’s regiment marched 
into the barracks near by, and—the news 
of his death on the transport having been 
withheld from him—the old ex-sergeant 
major, decorating the parlor with colored 
papers, tottered under the bad news, but 
pulled himself together to fling up a feeble 
and gallant hand in salute as the band 
played the national anthem. 

At the dress rehearsal, which was watched 
only by Mrs. Alexander, myself, the man- 
ager and the scrub women, he was greatly 
elated to be told that one of the latter, a 
soldier’s wife, had fainted as the curtain 
fell. A good criticism, indeed! The piece, 
delicately and finely acted and produced, 
went very well to a crowded house on the 
first performance. There were cries of 
“Author! Author!” and to my horror and 
amazement I was dragged from the stalls 
by the stalwart manager, pushed through 
the iron door to the stage, gripped by the 
hand by George Alexander and led trem- 
bling to the footlights to take my first call. 

“Bow,” said Alexander, and I bowed. 
The applause made my hair stand on end 
and my collar wilt. “Bow again,” he said, 
and I bowed, seeing only a blur of faces. 


Charles Frohman—From a Caricature 
by the Author 
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Lord Kitchener, From a 
Caricature by the Author 
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me downstairs. I found myself alone and 
horrified under the stars. Something that 
was not quite a laugh sent a bitten-eared 
tabby into the darkness of a kitchen en- 
trance. I had killed a fine chance and closed 
the portcullis of that particular autocrat 
forever against me. When that play was 
offered to the public in 1911, word for word 
as I had described it to the man who sub- 
sequently forgot my face, it was called The 
Blindness of Virtue. Can’t you imagine how 
I love to say that it has been running ever 
since? 

Gaston Mayer, who had inherited the 
impresario mania from a father well known 
in the operatic world, came over the horizon 
about this time, and having taken a lease 
of the little Royalty Theatre in the rather 
insalubrious and garlic-reeking purlieus of 
Soho from the shrewd but kind-hearted 
Kate Santley, was filled with the peculiar 
theatrical passion which generally takes 
the form of losing somebody else’s money 
by putting on a play. At what was con- 
sidered then an enormous salary, he had 
engaged a very extraordinary man called 
Harry Fragson to play the leading part in 
a piece not yet written or discussed, into 
which the delightful music of La Gran Via 
was to be injected. For this somewhat 
vague enterprise a young American singer 
named May de Sousa, who could touch a 
higher note than any living girl and remain 
alive, had also been engaged. 


The Meteoric Rise of Harry Fragson 


Harry Fragson was extraordinary be- 
cause he had, it was said, begun his career 
as an English bricklayer, who, while carry- 
ing bricks upon his shoulder in what I think 
is called a hod, scattered his aitches all 
about the bottom of the ladder and burned 
with the ambition to challenge the great- 
ness of Dan Leno in the music halls. 
very ugly man, with a long sloping forehead, 
an enormous nose and eleven strands of 
oily hair which were plastered singly across 
a polished dome, he had, he told me, re- 
ceived a shower of carrots at his first and 
only performance at the hall of his native 
town. Daunted, but not broken, he shook 
his fist at merry England, bought a passage 
to France out of his hard-earned savings 
and entered Paris not only without a single 
franc but not one single word of the lan- 
guage. Asterisks. And then one night, 
some years later, the director of the Folies 
Bergére, scouting about for talent, paid a 
blasé visit to a third-rate cabaret in the 
Latin Quarter, saw and heard this night- 
mare man with the ugly, immovable white 
face as he sang a series of his own boule- 
vardier songs at the piano in the argot of 
the streets, and engaged him as an experi- 
ment to sing his audience in. 

It is only a picturesque exaggeration to 
say that on the evening of which the ex- 
bricklayer had been dreaming every night 
of his Paris life he sang them out as well. 
In other words, so immense and immediate 
was his success on that 
sophisticated primeval 
stage that his presence 
was demanded again and 
again throughout the 
evening, and from that 
rare and wonderful night 
’Arri Fragson became the 
rage of Paris. It was 
while he was at the height 
of his fashion there, with 
a flourishing music- 
publishing business to 
keep his spare time occu- 
pied, that he sat down 
one afternoon at one of 
the little round tables 
outside the Café de la 
Paix, and while waiting 
for his drink read a few 
bars of music that had 
been scrawled anony- 
mously on its marble top. 
Immediately 


envelope, he warmed the 
cockles of his heart with 
an old brandy, went 
home as fast as his long 
legs would take him, and 
out of these casual notes 
elaborated a song that 
was sung and played all 
over the werld for years. 
With one round eye on 
advertisement and the 
other on justice, Fragson 
advertised for the com- 
poser of the scribble on 
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and water. 
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‘Quieting the timing train 
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cannot cause noise in the gear teeth, even when worn. 

Celoron Silent Timing Gears are tough and durable. 
They retain -positive, accurate timing. At all car 
speeds they are si/ent. 

Celoron Silent Timing Gears are standard equipment 
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quality cars. They can be used in any timing gear set. 

Your service station or repair man can put a set of 
Celoron Silent Timing Gears in your car. 


Order from your dealer 
Celoron is made into silent timing gears for re- 
placement by Dalton & Balch. Jobbers and dealers 
all over the country carry stocks of these gears. Look 
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Silent Timing Gears. 
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which this lucky song was based; and al- 
though all Paris suddenly developed hidden 
| musical genius and applied for royalties, 
| no one came forward who could prove his 
claim. 

What happened to the man through 
whose brain that catchy melody floated 
while he sat outside the restaurant listen- 
ing to the cantata of the streets remains 
a most intriguing mystery. Was it jotted 
down by a man beyond the tyranny of 
bread, too skeptical for the brief joys of 
fame, or by one who found his number on a 
taxicab and was carried to the morgue? 
Here is a fascinating riddle for a story- 
writer who can make whatever use of it he 
likes. 

Out of the gold harvest that the song 
brought in Fragson eventually sent a hand- 
some check to a charitable fund for indigent 
musicians. Unlike several composers who 
could be mentioned without an effort, this 
one possessed a conscience. Then he re- 
turned to his native land to star in a Drury 
Lane pantomime, at once repeated his 
Paris success and was engaged by Gaston 
Mayer. 

On the strength of the various musical 
| plays that I had written, I was asked to 
meet Fragson and write the book of the 
| Royalty Theatre venture. I accepted the 
commission, and the result of my efforts, 
for the first act of which Fragson himself 
wrote the music, the second act being filled 
with the lilting melodies of La Gran Via, be- 
came Castles in Spain. Eustace Ponsonby, 
commonly and inoffensively called Scrobby, 
was responsible for the lyrics. I need 
hardly say that Fragson’s piano was the 
principal prop whenever it was possible to 
use it. 

The three of us had a very amusing, stren- 
uous and exciting time. Fragson very 
quickly became ’Arri to me, and I steadily 


remained ’Amilton to Fragson, because, 
although he spoke French like an Apache, 
his English persisted in being that of the 
man who had loaded bricks upon a hod. 
I need hardly say that I wrote him into a 
character to whom I gave the wine-red 
name of Beaujolais in order that he might 
be able to continue to drop his aitches un- 
noticed. 

I remember that when we endeavored 
to choose an adequate singing chorus from 
the usual crowd of unsuitable applicants 
who always appear on these pathetic occa- 
sions, 90 per cent of the girls demonstrated 
their lack of voice by singing “Come h’out, 
come h’out, ther spring is ’ere,’’ though 
not, as it happened, as a sympathetic com- 
pliment to the star. 


Panic-Stricken Backers 


All went well and happily until about a 
week before production, when, with that 
passion for interference which belongs to 
managers and their backers, Gaston Mayer 
and his monied friend sat through a rather 
chaotic rehearsal and fell into a panic. 
They were, of course, quite entitled to do 
that, because one was presenting the play 
and the other was paying for it. Not con- 
tent, however, with their crise de nerfs, 
they waited until the weary company had 
been dismissed, called Fragson, Ponsonby 
and myself into the office and told us in so 
ill-chosen a set of phrases that our united 
efforts pleased them not that we all took 
umbrage. 

In his most fluent French, which Mayer 
fortunately understood, Fragson allotted 
both manager and backer to the only place 
in which it seemed to him they completely 
deserved to be. Ponsonby was Etonian in 
his most incisive way, and I, finding my 
vocabulary not sufficiently rich, gave orders 
that these two nervous and unappreciative 
men were not to be permitted to enter their 
theater again until they came in with the 
first-night audience. In this way, high- 
handed and unprecedented as it was, I 
started a fashion which ought to have been 
but wasn’t followed by every author ever 
since. If it had been it would be impossible 
to say how many admirable plays would 
have found their way to the footlights 
without the preposterous doctoring to which 
almost every play is subjected in America, 
where it is not considered good form to 
‘permit the work of any author, even Shaks- 
pere, to pass through the tribulations of 
rehearsals without putting the second act 
first, the third act second and the first act 
last, and after the quite useless tryout to 
hand it over to a series of play architects 
who shall inject into it as much as they can 
remember of a series of recent successes and 
musical-comedy jokes. The most popular 
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Neither romance nor history tells 


ings. But certain it is that human 
progress is indicated by the remark- 
able refinements that have been 
made in hosiery. Never before this 


” very day have men, women and ‘wv 
children been able to own such . 


beautiful and substantial foot- 
coverings at so low acost. Phoenix 
leadership in this advancement has 
made it the standard hosiery of 
the world. But neither romance 
nor history can record the down- 
right satisfaction that has come 


** from the long miles of strenuous v7 
and refined travel which this splen- 
did product economically supplies. 
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of the caravans, and there to my horror and 
grief I saw my angel sitting on the knees of 
the bulbous ringmaster in his shirt sleeves, 
imbibing stout from a black bottle. I 
suffered for at least a week from the hatred 
of life that is always brought about by a 
shock of disillusionment and the spanking 
of a parental bedroom slipper. 

I don’t know whether it was a slight in- 
crease in wage or the return of a sense of 
humor—possibly the latter—which made 
those Paris electricians function again; but 
in the middle of the night I was brought 
into a sudden sitting posture in my bed by 
the switching on of all the lights in my 
room. 

The city was herself once more, and 
time, the undefeatable, had recovered from 
its short and ludicrous setback. 

The following morning, as Frohman and 
I’were setting out to one of the oldest res- 
taurants for déjeuner, with the vacuum 
brought about by the scanty breakfast that 
goes with Continental life, he paused for 
several minutes in the foyer of the hotel in 
order to open a large handful of petits bleus 
thathad been collected by his valet-secretary. 
By way of making conversation, I asked 
Frohman as we went out if he had had good 
news from America of his numerous enter- 
prises. With his characteristic twinkle he 
replied, ‘‘Yes; every one of my plays is 
running to a loss.” 

The only three French words which Froh- 
man ventured to indulge in during his 
visits to the country were “‘gassong,’’ 
“frappay” and ‘‘addition.’’ He insisted, 
however, on sitting through all the plays 
that he had marked out to see, having, of 
course, no more inkling of what they were 
about than was afforded by a hurried glance 
at a rough translation and my frequent 
whispers. All the same, I think he was 
more interested and excited in being per- 
sistently puzzled than if he had known 
everything that was going on. For one 
thing, there was an element of novelty about 
it, a pleasant sense of being abroad; and 
for another, it held his interest to watch the 
facial expressions and gesticulations of the 
actors and make bets with himself as to 
what on earth they meant to convey. He 
was very often far from the mark and 
greatly disappointed when he was told pre- 
cisely what it was all about. Imagination 
and a too familiar knowledge of plots com- 
bined to build up a story that seemed to 
him to be better than the real thing as it 
was discovered to him afterwards. In any 
case, he was kept guessing, and if a play 
failed to bring about that result he held it 
to be as dead as mutton. I am inclined to 
believe that he was right, though I know 
even less about the matter than he did, or 
anyone else. 


Taken at His Word 


He bought the English rights of Chante- 
cler, for which everybody was bidding, more 
because so many rivals desired it than, I 
believe, because he wanted it for himself. 
Be that as it may, we went into the Café 
de la Paix on the night of his purchase, 
flushed with victory, and discussed a cast 
for the American production while he 
smoked cigar after cigar and drank half a 
dozen glasses of orangeade, a more danger- 
ous concoction than any of the synthetic or 
wood-aleoholic life-shorteners that have 
naturally sprung into being to undermine 
the Constitution of America since prohibi- 
tion stole upon its unprepared and incredu- 
lous inhabitants. For several hours we 
talked and talked, arriving at no definite 
conclusions. 

When, finally, he put forward an actor to 
play the king of the barnyard who seemed 
to me to be more hopeless than any of his 
other suggestions—a big, pompous, declam- 
atory person, devoid of humor, and yet 
endowed with that pathetic sense of self- 
importance and domestic rectitude which 
goes with all those masters of harem hen 
runs being needed —I murmured the magic 
name of Maude Adams, the ethereal, wist- 
ful, delicate little lady who had been born 
to play the part of the hen, to show the ab- 
surdity of his choice. Imagine my amaze- 
ment and horror when he jumped at my 
paradoxical suggestion as though it were an 
inspiration and immediately composed a 
hundred-word cable appointing that great 
little artist to play the cock. Thus was I un- 
wittingly, responsible for the epoch-making 
failure of a play which, in any case, was as 
impossible of translation into English as the 
raising of a Parisian eyebrow on the forehead 
of John Bull. 
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His courage, energy and power to go from 
one effort to the next in his eager search for 
suecess were never better shown than by 
the following expensive incident: We had 
both seen and fallen in love with a most 
ingenious and delightful farce in which 
Gallipaux gave one of his masterly per- 
formances of tragic comedy. I tock it home 
to adapt, leaving the scene in its native 
atmosphere, and it was mutually decided 
that the late James Welch should be en- 
gaged to bring to life the leading part. His 
small, trusting and rather pathetic figure 
was exactly what was wanted. But on the 
night that the play was delivered a certain 
actor-manager who had been having a run 
of failures told his sad story at supper to 
Frohman, who, believing that the play was 
a certainty, and being keen to have the 
opportunity to be connected with an actor 
of great achievements and the highest repu- 
piven gave him the play to change his 
uck. 

This man, brilliant as he was in the cre- 
ation of character parts, was totally un- 
suited to this one. He was utterly lacking 
in the tragic sense, and looked too well fed 
and prosperous to gain the belief of the 
audience in the temptation to which he had 
succumbed. His methods were hard, too, 
and unresilient, and he was as unwhimsical 
as a retired major of the Indian Army with 
a bad liver and recurring gout. Money 
was lavished on the production and cast, 
and everybody was excellent except the 
leading man. 


Arsene Lupin in English 


Frohman attended several of the final 
rehearsals, and without giving an inkling 
of his disappointment and realization of the 
mistake that he had made, worked hard 
and well. 

When we left the theater after the dress 
rehearsal and dodged through all his fa- 
vorite alleys to the Savoy Hotel, I, who 
had made no comments either, asked him if 
he were going to be present at the opening 
performance. 

“No,” he said, with the well-known twin- 
kle; ‘‘nor are you. We can’t afford to waste 
the time. Spend the evening with me and 
we'll get to work on something else.”’ 

The play died of rapid consumption. 

I was not at all keen about adapting 
plays from the French. It seemed to me 
then, and I hold the same opinion now, that 
it was something in the nature of a literary 
crime to take a play peculiar to its birth- 
place, whose characters thought and spoke 
in the idiom of their language, and regarded 
life from a point of view altogether different 
from that of English-speaking people, and 
attempt to make it plausible by a process 
of elimination and alteration. Just as well 
attempt to reproduce the lightness and 
rhythm of a typical French melody by play- 
ing it with a fife-and-drum band. Then, 
too, the sticking of a French beard on an 
English face never makes an English actor 
into a Frenchman. The whole proceeding 
is rather dreadful. Under my unwritten 
agreement with Charles Frohman, it was 
understood, however, that I was to adapt a 
certain number of foreign plays for him; 
and even if it went against the grain, there 
was nothing to be said about it. It is true 
that I was able to make my choice of the 
innumerable plays by French authors of 
which he bought an option, and among 
those upon which I laid a somewhat reluc- 
tant hand was Arséne Lupin, a dramatiza- 
tion of one of the famous stories by Maurice 
Leblanc by the fertile collaborators De 
Croisset and De Flers. 

There was an outburst of crook plays 
about this time, and it seemed to Frohman 
that the part so charmingly played by 
Seymour Hicks of Paris in the original 
version would-be a good one for Gerald du 
Maurier, who had just come under his 
management. Asa matter of fact, any part 
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became a good one then, as now, in the hands 
of Du Maurier, an actor who has no equal 
for the most delightful naturalness, humor, 
sincerity and strength, and whose acting is 
so true and delicate and spontaneous that 
he never seems to act. He is by all odds 
the finest actor on the English stage, and if 
he elected to play Hamlet or Iago, David 
Garrick or Charles Surface, instead of the 
modern parts that he prefers to appear in, 
he would attract just as many eager ad- 
mirers to his theater as he does now, in 
spite of the apparent desire of present-day 
theatergoers for what he calls thick-ear 


plays. 

I took the bulky French script to Henley- 
on-Thames, commandeered my young 
brother, who was a member of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and was rowing in his boat, 
hired a punt which was tied to the boom 
in the middle of the river and dictated my 
adaptation to him under a large umbrella, 
with one eye on the practicing crews. An 
ideal way, but for the typical absence of 
the sun, under which to work. I enjoyed 
that particular job very much, indeed, as it 
turned out, though it was by no means an 
easy one; worked about eight hours a day 
for a fortnight and dined every night, with 
the necessary frugality of men in training, 
with my brother’s undergraduate friends. 

The play completed, I was not able to 
attend any of the rehearsals under the bril- 
liant direction of Dion Boucicault because 
I was busily at work on something else. But 
I was present at the final dress rehear- 
sal, when it was decided, at the last mo- 
ment, that the bomb with which Arséne 
held up the police and his bitter enemy the 
detective—so well played by Dennis Fadie— 
should be a large black India-rubber ball. 
The effect of this bouncing thing, which 
was supposed to be a deadly instrument of 
destruction upon both the police and the 
audience as Arséne escaped in a convenient 
lift, was electrical, and brought down a 
thrilling curtain to Homeric laughter. 

The play was a great success in England 
and America, but I remember feeling ex- 
tremely uncomfortable when I met the 
great dandy De Croisset and his partner 
De Flers on the stage and expected to be re- 
ceived with a shower of abuse at the many 
liberties I had been obliged to take with 
their play. They were, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely felicitous, and took back with them 
to Paris a scene which I had interpolated 
between Lupin and the detective. My 
name was not on the program as adapter on 
the first performance, and I sat with Tubby 
Turner, Cyril Maude’s capable and faith- 
ful manager, who hadn’t the remotest idea 
that the hand of his companion was all over 
the piece. It was most amusing to listen 
to his comments as act succeeded act, as 
well as those of the critics who were equally 
in the dark. And when at the end Turner 
turned to me and said, “‘By Jove, we must 
get hold of the man who did this. I wish I 
knew his name,” and I gave it to him, mine 
was the final laugh that night. 


A Play Sold Short 


I am the only author, I think, who ever 
adapted an American play into an English 
atmosphere. This curious experiment was 
made, by the desire of Charles Frohman, 
upon Thompson Buchanan’s A Woman’s 
Way for the exploitation of the young ac- 
tress who had made a great success in W. J. 
Locke’s dramatic version of The Morals of 
Marcus. Containing a delightful idea, and 
being admirably constructed, it was only 
necessary to transfer the scene from New 
York to London, to translate the collo- 
quialisms of the former city to those of the 
latter, to give the characters English names 
and English natures and the thing was 
done. With a wonderful company sup- 
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stance, waggled, came back slowly and hit 
through. It was a drive. It lifted in a low 
are and traveled beautifully for two hun- 
dred yards before it came to the ground in 
the vacant distance. Mac regarded it with 
esteem. 

“There,’’ he said, “if you ever live to 
sock one like that nothing will ever tear 
you away from the game.” 

“Huh,” grunted Mr. Watson. 

“Tl bet you,” said McWhinney, ‘‘you 
can’t even hit it.’ 

“Hit it? You mean I can’t larrup that 
whitewashed walnut with that shinny 
stick? Me? Not hit it at all?” 

“Just that,’’ said Mae. 

“For how much?” 

“One hour’s recompense for a carpenter’s 
assistant,” said Mac. 

“To wit, one dollar?” 

“Check,” said Mac. 

“Hand me the mallet and produce the 
victim.” 

MeWhinney prepared to sacrifice a sec- 
ond weatherbeaten ball. He teed it fairly 


and honestly and passed the driver to. 


Watson. ‘‘ Now let me show you ——” he 
began. 
“Not so. I’ve heard my wife. There’s 


nothing a golfer loves so much as telling 
somebody else how to do it—not even 
playing. Lay off. You liked that one of 
yours, eh? Well, attach the eye to this.” 

Mr. Watson grabbed the club in a couple 
of fists, stood over the ball with a venomous 
expression on his face, jerked the club back 
with lightning speed and swatted. There 
was a clean clear click, and the ball arose 
on a low, beautiful, carrying are. It con- 
tinued on and on and dropped to the ground 
quite twenty-five yards farther than Mc- 
Whinney’s exhibition drive. Watson peered 
after it, then he peered down at where it 
had been, then he peered at the driver, and 
last of all he peered at McWhinney. 

“One bone,” he said, ‘‘ was the price of a 
ticket to see that!’’ Nevertheless his face 
wore a curious expression which was not 
compounded altogether of astonishment. 

“And,” said Mac, “you won’t hit an- 
other one like that for ten years.’’ 

“For another iron man?’’ 

“For five, if you say so.”’ 

Another ball was teed. Mr. Watson 
whaled at it, but there was no sweet clean 
click. He regarded the empty air and then 
he regarded the ball at his feet where it lay 
undisturbed, and Mr. McWhinney noted 
with satisfaction how the red mounted to 
his ears. He swung again with identical 
results. A third attempt buried the head 
of the driver in the soft lawn a foot behind 
the ball. A fourth barely grazed the top so 
that it rolled a matter of inches. 

““A-whoo-hem!” This was Mr. Mc- 
Whinney clearing his throat with signifi- 
cance. 

In silence Mr. Watson tendered the 
driver to Mr. McWhinney, then he stooped, 
picked up the ball and handed that with 
elaborate courtesy to his visitor. Only 
after these acts were performed did he 
speak, and then in a voice which could not 
truthfully be described as debonair or even 
jaunty. 

“And my wife,’’ he said, ‘‘has left me for 
that!” Pe 


O LESS than three days after Mr. Mc- 
Whinney’s casual visit Mrs. Watson 
came home a half hour after the dinner 
hour—as usual—but found her husband 
absent from his post at the vegetable bed- 
side. It was to be remarked, because he had 
rather made a ritual of it. He was not in 
the library, nor was he in the dining room. 
She proceeded to the kitchen. 
“Where is Mr. Watson, Aggie?’ she 
asked. ; 
“‘ Attic,”’ said the disgruntled cook; “‘and 
this roast dryer’n clover hat.” 
““What’s he doing in the attic?”’ 
“Been there since he come home. Made 


Mrs. Watson mounted a flight of stairs 
and called. There was no answer. She 
climbed to the attic door and called again. 
Still there was no answer, but from within 
she could hear movement and sounds which 
came intermittently—sounds not to be rec- 
ognized. 

“Honey,”’ she called, ‘“‘dinner’s ready.’’ 

“‘T’ll be down in a little while,’ said Mr. 
Watson. 


She tried the door. It was locked. 

“What in the world are you doing— 
locked in there?’’ she asked. 

“Taking your advice,’ snapped Mr. 
Watson. 

“My advice! Have you gone crazy?” 

“T’ve found an interest in life,’ said Mr. 
Watson. ‘Go away.” 

“‘Dinner’ll be ruined.” 

“Huh! New idea to you, isn’t it? How 
late did you get home yourself?”’ 

“What in the world,’’ demanded his 
wife, ‘‘are you doing?” 

“Now look here,’ he said, ‘‘do I come 
banging on your golf course and ask what 
you're doing? No. I—I stay at home and— 
keep house and raise spinach. I don’t 
bother you. So you go away and quit 
bothering me.” 

“But dinner’s on.’’ 

‘Hat it, then,’’ said Mr. Watson. ‘‘That’s 
what you tell me to do.” 

She withdrew and went to the dining 
room, determined to eat and have the meal 
removed—and he could see how he liked 
that. But in five minutes he appeared. 

“What ” she began. 

“The widower,’’ he said, ‘is consoling 
himself.’ 

*“You’re not funny.”’ 

“Funny! Anybody who could laugh at 
me would split his sides at an epidemic of 
erysipelas.”’ 

From that point the meal progressed in 
silence. Mrs. Watson’s silence was of the 
feminine sort, which is to say the most sig- 
nificant, irritating, skillful silence in the 
world. She exuded opprobrium. No words 
could have expressed so eloquently her mar- 
tyrdom. She was not angry; no, no; she 
was wounded. It was the kind of silence 
that makes a man yearn to grab a corner 
of the tablecloth and with one grand soul- 
satisfying jerk spray dishes and food to 
the four corners of the room. All men know 
this silence, but none can accomplish it. 
Mr. Watson must content himself with 
being merely morose. 

Next evening Mr. Watson came home 
with a padlock and hasp, which he fixed os- 
tentatiously to the attic door. Mrs. Wat- 
son had investigated the place early that 
morning, but found it bare of evidence. 
When she came home from the club her 
husband was again pursuing his new in- 
terest in life. The cook reported that he 
spent all of Saturday afternoon in the attic 
and most of Sunday—though on that day 

’ he came down for air now and then. One 
good effect it seemed to have: He very sel- 
dom upbraided his wife for absence or late- 
ness; and when the month of June passed 
and July was well spent the thing evolved 
from a mystery to merely an eccentricity. 
Any wife can endure an eccentricity so long 
as it affects neither her social status nor her 
drawing account, but the woman who can 
live with a man who affects mysteries would 
enjoy going to a ball with a boil on her nose. 

July passed, and it came to be the ac- 
cepted thing in that household that Mr. 
Watson was in the attic. He was thought of 
as an occupant of attics, and it was diffi- 
cult to visualize him as anywhere except up 
beneath the eaves. So quickly may custom 
be established! The ménage adjusted itself 
to his third-floor proclivities and went 
along much the same as before. Mrs. 
Watson played golf exhaustively and talked 
it and putted on the rug and swung a 
driver on the lawn. It did not seem to an- 
noy Mr. Watson. He didn’t listen. 

“T’m talking to you,” Mrs. 
would say sharply. 

“Yes, yes,” Mr. Watson would reply, 
and gaze off into space. 

“Am I to sit here evening after evening 
with never a word spoken to me?”’ 

“Eh? Oh, when did you first notice I 
was here to talk to?” 

It was this evening that he announced 
his two weeks’ vacation—by himself. He 
was going away alone. The usual vacation 
procedure had been for the Watsons to go 
to some resort hotel where there was first- 
class golf. Then for two weeks Mrs. Wat- 
son would play and Mr. Watson’s name 
would be on the register. That was what 
he got out of it—that and a complete rest. 
He claimed to hold the vacation sitting 
record for all time. But this year he an- 
nounced placidly, but inflexibly, that he 
was going alone and he didn’t know just 
where but would wire when he got there. 

“Going to take the attic?’’ Mrs. Watson 
asked with sarcasm. 


Watson 
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“They have one, I believe. Or some- 
thing just as good. I’m willing to accept a 
substitute.” 

So Mrs. Watson went to Manchester, 
where she won a silver tray and a pair of 
salt and pepper shakers. Mr. Watson dis- 
appeared into his substitute for an attic. 
On the first of September he returned. 


Iv 


‘OR Se know,”’ said McWhinney to 
Weevil, ‘‘there’s something left out 
of that man Watson. He’s a button 
short.” 

““What’s he done?”’ 

“Nothing. That’s the trouble. I took 
up his case back in May. Stopped in there 
when he was watching his garden com- 
mence to grow, and let him get off his stuff 
about golf. Then I enticed him to hit a 
ball; and, of course, he whaled it. Bet him 
he couldn’t do it again and he thrashed 
up enough air to run a blowtorch. Right 
there I went away.”’ 

“ec Yes?” 

“And haven’t seen him since—scarcely. 
I thought I’d infected him. Never knew it 
to fail. But he hasn’t come down with 
the first symptom. He must be immune.” 

Weevil marveled. ‘‘Anyhow,”’’ he said, 
“Mrs. Watson’s got enough of it for two 
families. Going to win the championship 
this year if long hours and patience’ll do 
Meese 

“I’m afraid she’s ruined Watson,” said 
Mac. ‘She’s got him to hate the game. 
Rotten shame too.”’ 

This happened early of a Sunday morn- 
ing when they were waiting for Wills and 
Parkes to show up, and the conversation 
was going on under a tree beside the first 
green on account of Old Man Arkwright, 
who had possession of the men’s lounge. 
He had seized upon a new member and was 
recounting the details of the time a dozen 
years back when he made a hole in one. It 
also happened on a Sunday morning just 
following Mr. Watson’s return from his 
vacation, a Sunday morning when, instead 
of going to his attic, he went out and got in 
the little car. 

“T’ll drive you to the club,” he said, and 
he said it in such a manner that Mrs. Wat- 
son deemed it inexpedient to interfere with 
his project. She wanted the car at the 
club, where she could get it when she 
wanted it—but if her husband insisted on 
taking it for one Sunday of the fifty-two 
she was too experienced a warrior to pro- 
test. The tactics of Joffre before the Marne, 
as it were. 

At the club she got out and ran into the 
women’s locker room. Mr. Watson, in- 
stead of turning and speeding home, parked 
the car and strolled up to the first tee, 
where he encountered McWhinney and 
Weevil. 

““What!”’ exclaimed Mace. 
at last?”’ 

“Still in the grand stand,” said Watson. 
“Just thought I’d wait and see my wife 
drive. It’s a spectacle that I’ve missed so 
far.’’ 

“Here she comes with Mrs. Hyde,”’ said 
Weevil as Mrs. Watson came up the walk, 
staring at the unusual phenomenon of a 
husband of her own in such a place. 

“Just thought I’d wait to watch you 
biff it,’’ Watson said casually. 

“Show him,’ said Mrs. Hyde. ‘“ Your 
honor.” 

Mrs. Watson took her stance, waggled 
and swung. It wasn’t her best, but it was 
good; a hundred and fifty yards down the 
middle. She glanced at her husband not 
without satisfaction. 

“Ts that all there is to it?’”’ said Mr. 
Watson. 

“T’d like to see you do it,’’ snapped Mrs. 
Watson. 

“Make him try,” urged Mrs. Hyde, who 
had both a kind heart and a sense of humor. 

MeWhinney and Weevil edged nearer. 
“Yes, Watson, give it a ride,”’ said Weevil. 

“Huh. Gimme one of those mallets,”’ 
Watson said, whereupon Mr. McWhinney 
handed over. 

Mrs. Watson, with such a smile on her 
lips as would have maddened a sponge, 
watched her husband tee up. He took his 
stance, slightly open, waggled and swung. 
There was a sharp clean click. Mr. Wat- 
son’s arms swept through to finish in a pose 
which Vardon might have envied; the ball 
flicked out and on and on and on—a safe 
two hundred and twenty yards, and came 
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to rest in the geometrical middle of the 
fairway. 


“Huh,” said Mr. Watson. ‘“‘Didn’t 
think there was much to it.” 
Weevil nudged McWhinney. “Notice 


that finish?’’ he asked in a whisper. ‘‘Let’s 
stick around.” 

Mrs. Watson came back from the bor- 
derland of apoplexy. ‘‘You—you can’t do 
it again,’ she said in a strangled voice; 
“and—and you got to try. You don’t get 
away from here with that—to nag me with 
all the rest of my life. You stand right up 
there and hit another one and be shown 
you’re not so smart.” 

“Willingly, honey,” said Watson; and 
he repeated; another two-hundred-and- 
odd-yard wallop. ‘“‘Anybody,” he said, 
“could stand here and bat ’em out all day 
like that. There’s nothing to it. I tell you 
what, Mrs. W., after all the noise you’ve 
been making about this game of long- 
distance marbles, and all the time you’ve 
spent, and all the hard money you’ve laid 
out learning it, I’ll just lay you a sweet little 
bet I can trim you at it as I stand. Name 
your bet.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Mrs. Watson 
in a choked voice. 

“Take him on,’’ whispered Mrs. Hyde. 
“Husbands have to be dropped down a well 
now and then for the good of their souls. 
He won’t stick it but a hole or two.” 

““He—he—you don’t think you can play 
this game just because you were lucky 
enough to hit the first two balls you ever 
teed up?”’ she demanded. 

“Anybody can play it—who ever played 
shinny. Name your bet.”’ 

“A fur coat,’ snapped his wife. “I 
might as well get something out of your 
making an exhibition of yourself.” 

“Against what? A bet has two sides to 
ities 

““Whatever you say.” 

“Um. Make it a ten-dollar hat. I 
stand a chance of getting it if I win.” 

MecWhinney poked Weevil. ‘‘Man,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘somethin’ comin’ off here.”’ 

“T’ll go borrow a bag of mallets,” said 
Watson, and rushed off to the professional’s 
room, whence he returned with a well- 
stocked caddie bag. ‘‘Now shoot,” he 
challenged. 

Mrs. Hyde shot, Mrs. Watson shot, and 
Mr. Watson laced out another two- 
hundred-and-twenty-yard screamer. Wee- 
vil and MeWhinney abandoned their tardy 
partners and became gallery. Mrs. Hyde 
took her brassy and did well. Mrs. Watson 
was fifty yards short of the green with her 
brassy. Mr. Watson fumbled with his 
clubs. 

“Guess [’ll use this manipulator,” he said, 
dragging out the iron. 

The ladies smiled. Mr. Watson shot. 
The ball arose, followed by the merest flick 
of turf. It arched over the hundred and 
eighty yards to the green, struck the sward 
with backspin and stopped ten feet from 
the pin. 

Watson holed out a four to his wife’s 
six and Mrs. Hyde’s seven. Mrs. Watson 
was strangely silent, but Mr. Watson was 
in good spirits. 

On the second hole Mr. Watson gave 
another sample of his unschooled, child-of- 
nature drive, and dropped a mashie onto 
the green—for another four. On the third 
he took a five. On the fourth a five. Shot 
after shot he played nonchalantly, naturally, 
easily. 

“Can’t see what there is about this game 
to get you all het up,’ he said gayly. 

Mrs. Watson made no reply. She was 
dizzy. She was thinking of the years before 
her through which she must live with this 
man—whose conversation would date from 
this day. From the day when he had shown 
up his wife! She lost her grip and went 
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into a series of sixes and sevens. Mr. Wat- 
son finished the nine with a forty-two. 
McWhinney and Weevil stuck. LHither 
they were witnessing a miracle or something 
else equally good. 

“T can’t understand,” said Mr. Watson, 
“‘why this game should make you late to 
meals. All you got to do ts hit the ball.” 

“Shut up!”’ said Mrs. Watson, forgetting 
the amenities and the audience; and there- 
after was heard to speak no word during 
the round. 

Mr.Watson did the second nine in forty- 
one; for an eighty-three. Mrs. Watson was 
sixteen down! 

“Well,” he said with a sigh, “thank 
heaven that’s over. Now I hope we’ll hear 
less golf around our house.” 

“Jack Watson,’ said his wife, ‘if you 
ever—ever once—mention this to me— 
throw it up to me—I’ll leave you. It— 
you—why—Jack Watson,” she repeated, 
““it—it isn’t possible!” 

“What isn’t, honey?” 

“For a man to come out and—shoot an 
eighty-three when he—never touched a 
golf club before.” 

“T did it, didn’t I?”” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Maybe it’s hard for women. 
Anyhow, old dear, mealtimes are as follows: 
Luncheon, 12:30; dinner, 6:30. And I 
want to hear something talked besides 
mashers and middle irons and bumpers and 
things—or I’ll come out and play with you 
every day. That’s a promise.” 

Mrs. Watson, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hyde, and wearing an expression of such 
agony and bewilderment and fright and 
rage as cannot adequately be described in 
language such as the censors admire, walked 
unsteadily to the locker room. McWhinney 
and Weevil seized upon Watson. 

“You come with us,’ they said, and 
produced liquids. 

“Now tell,”’ said MeWhinney. ‘Nature 
never gave you that follow through. Don’t 
think you can put backspin over on us as 
a birthmark. Come through, young man, 
come through.” 

“Drop over to the house this evening,” 
said Mr. Watson as he climbed into the car 
beside his waiting wife. 

“And visit my husband in the attic,’’ 
said Mrs. Watson tartly. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. W. 

Through the evening meal Mrs. Watson 
scrutinized her partner with the eye of 
gloomy suspicion. ‘‘If,’’ she said, “I hadn’t 
known where you’ve been every minute of 
your time I’d know you’ve been taking 
golf lessons for a year.” 

“But you can see for yourself ——” said 
Mr. Watson. 

“But—Jack Watson, it isn’t possible!’ 

He made a gesture with hands and shoul- 
ders as much as to say, ‘‘For one like me it 
is nothing,’’ and then did say a more irritat- 
ing thing. ‘‘Just because you find it diffi- 
cult, honey, is no reason at all why I should 
have any trouble.’’ 

“Wighty-three!’’ Mrs. Watson expelled 
the words on a sigh. 

“Ts that very good?”’ her husband asked 
without interest. 

; “Jack Watson—I—I despise you! I— 

“Somebody at the door. Ah, MceWhin- 
ney and Weevil—and Wills. A trifle impa- 
tient, aren’t they?’’ He left his dessert to 
go into the library. “‘Come up to the 
attic,” Mrs. Watson heard himsay. ‘‘That’s 
where I live since I became a widower.” 
After which they mounted the stairs. 

At the padlocked attic door Watson 
halted them. ‘‘Word of honor,” he said, 
“never, at no time, nowhere, a word to my 
wife.” 

“Never,” promised the trio. 

He unlocked the door, showed them in, 
closed and locked it behind them. 
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MeWhinney and Weevil and 
then they gawped at Wa 
“Ts that the answer?” Maj 
“T have spent,’ said Wats, 
three months in this oven.” — 
“And I,” said McWhinney, 
bug hadn’t bitten you.” 
“Next day,’’ Watson grinne 
the whole bag of tricks. Had } 
by the United Sporting G 
after the first day, when I 
Got the idea in their shop. 
school, you know. Pretty nif 
There, in that attic, befor} 
was the complete thing. f; 
known to man. Nets, a can; 
with pockets to catch the j 
coconut mats to represent tur) 
of sand—and at the other e) 
green. There wasn’t a sho 
couldn’t be practiced in that 
““Three months,” said Wa 
lesson in town every day at ny 
lessons at five a throw! | 
ball outdoors till my vacatio 
ago. Sneaked off then and 
six holes a day for two weeks 
the feel of the outside. Talk, 
sive! Say, I’ve about given up 
to put this over. Dog-gone it’ 
at it eight hours a day.” 
“Um.” It was unorthodo't 
least. E 
“T read in Vardon’s book,” j 
“that a man shouldn’t attep 
golf for months after he start- 
tice and lessons. It’s a goods 
“Vardon!”’ 
“My library,” said Watsoiy 
hand to well-filled shelves. 1 
Vardon, Braid, Jim Barnes, evy 
since the game began,’ in ty)|; 
structive picture. “I knows 
golf,’? said Watson, “than ar 
in the world. I’ve read it 1 
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got charts that you stand cj 
dotted lines. Gentlemen, I’y; 
game.” ( 
“T’ll say you have,” said Vay 
now what?” 
“Now,” said Watson, “I’m 
to outplay, and Lord knows, t 
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In Florida that winter—fo 
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builders - 


They are serving you well 
when they use Stanley hard- 
ware and tools. This is one 
reason why Stanley continues 
| to be a notable name among 
| carpenters and builders. 


For example, where weather and hard usage 
will be encountered good builders look to Stanley ee 
for hinges and other hardware. 


ap Butts and Hinges ~ Carpenters Tools =) 
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Beas: HARDWARE—DOOR BUTTS HINGES AND BOLTS—CARPENTERS AND HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 
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out to sea and sink them. Then we have 
800, of which roughly half are in service and 
half idle for want of cargo. Haven’t we 
some very fine ships here? Everybody has 
thought so. The Leviathan, the finest and 
fastest ship in the world, if not the very 
largest. The George Washington, the whole 
line of President ships, the ——” 

“You are talking about a few passenger 
boats,’”’ says the chairman. 

“No, we are talking about 800 available 
ships.”’ 

“Tt’s true,’”’ he says, “‘that we have some 
very fine ships. Let’s say it is true we have 
800 available ships, some of them fine, all 
the rest good to fair. Still, you haven’t a 
merchant marine. You have a very large 
fleet, but no merchant marine. It’s an un- 
balanced, accidental, lopsided, Washington- 
made fleet. The Leviathan, and nothing to 
run with her. Too many slow cargo boats; 
not enough fast ones. No ships conceived 
for a special trade purpose. A proper mer- 
chant marine represents a symmetrical 
growth according to needs. Its parts must 
fit the separate trades. If the English need 
a ship for the Australian trade they build a 
ship for the Australian trade. If they need 
a ship for the North Atlantic trade they 
build a North Atlantic ship, and so on.” 

“As Rossbottom said when he was oper- 
ating the United States Lines. He had been 
telling Congress why he couldn’t make any 
money, and he said he had a horse, a mule 
and a jackass team. That was before the 
Leviathan was added. He might say now 
that he had a horse, a mule, a jackass and 
a stallion. Is that it?” 

“Somewhat that way,” says the chair- 
man. ‘Moreover, it isn’t a matter of 
ships only. You might almost say a ship 
was the last of all things pertaining to a 
merchant marine. Skillin trade, knowledge 
of the world, experience offshore, continuity 
of effort, name, prestige, organization, ship- 
mindedness—all that. Lacking those req- 
uisites, you might have half the ships in 
the world and still no merchant marine; 
and if you have them, it is easy enough to 
get ships. You can buy ships.” 


” 


When Ships are Liabilities 


“We take it provisionally,” we say, 
“that there is no American merchant ma- 
rine; nothing whatever of that name that 
we can sell. Now let’s go back—all the way 
back to the nucleus. We can’t sell a 
nucleus, either. Such a thing never was 
heard of. Yet somewhere there must be 
the complete idea of a proper merchant 
marine. That could be sold. Let’s get at it. 
For example, what would you do with the 
nucleus?” 

“Build on it,’”’ says the chairman. 

“Build what?” 

‘Ships; build the ships we need to round 
out the fleet and enable it to compete for 
trade. My idea would be to build two sister 
ships for the Leviathan, speed twenty-two 
knots or better, in order to have a weekly 
sailing from each side. Then, say, fourteen 
fast passenger ships of twenty knots or bet- 
ter, and 200 cargo liners of fourteen to six- 
teen knots’ speed.” 

“What would all that cost?” 

“Oh, say, $350,000,000,” he answers. 

“That will be difficult,” I said. 

“What will be difficult?” 

“To sell the revelation that after having 
already spent $3,500,000,000 in the name 
of ships, that after having built since the 
Armistice nearly 800 ships from the keel 
line up expressly to create a merchant ma- 
rine, that with nearly 1000 ships tied up in 
salt-water creeks now— beginning now— we 
shall have to build 200-odd new ships in 
order to have a merchant marine.” 

“There’s no other way,’ says the chair- 
man. ‘You have, as I say, the nucleus, 
only the nucleus—and that is wearing out.” 

“And this now is the Shipping Board’s 
program?” 

“No, it is my idea,” says the chairman. 
“‘T mean to sell it to the Shipping Board.” 

There the conversation ends, not because 
it cannot go on, but for another reason. 
The idea seems somehow incomplete. Is 
not the chairman—this chairman—think- 
ing of a merchant marine as a business in 
itself? He has that kind of mind. What he 
seems to see is a shipping machine designed 
to capture a large share of the world’s carry- 
ing trade, and to see this as an end, whereas 
there must be that other view which con- 
templates a merchant marine as a means, a 


“them. 
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forethought, a writ of security, a sword 
with destiny. 

Suppose the chairman could get all those 
new boats by wishing and already had 
There would still be the problem of 
what to do with them. The Government 
does not know what to do with the boats it 
has. It cannot sell them to private per- 
sons, as was and is intended, for the reason 
that private persons will not buy them; 
and private persons will not buy them be- 
cause, first, certain conditions are attached 
as a matter of public policy, and because, 
secondly, the shipping business is in a 
slough of despond. 

A ship is a liability. 

Under the conditions, one of Which is that 
ships shall be operated in specified routes 
under the American flag for a number of 
years, whether they pay or not—under the 
conditions, it is not certain that the Gov- 
ernment could give its ships away. And on 
the other horn, the Government itself can- 
not operate them profitably for two rea- 
sons. One is a reason that belongs to the 
nature of government. The other is a rea- 
son inherent in the case. 


For Business or Policy? 


It is the intent of the Government, the 
intent of every law on the subject, that the 
American merchant marine shall ultimately 
rest wholly upon private capital. Therefore 
everything the Government does with ships 
must be temporary and tentative, having 
always in view that time to come when pri- 
vate enterprise may be ready and able to 
buy it out. Fancy trying to organize and 
conduct the largest shipping business in the 
world on a temporary footing, when, as 
everyone knows, stability of purpose and 
continuity of service are as the two pillars 
thereof. 

The United States Shipping Board han- 
dles its boats through the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation—a war name for a war thing 
that survives like a curse. On the lintel of 
every Shipping Board office, in Washing- 
ton, in Europe, in Asia, Africa and South 
America—in the telephone books for people 
to see who mean to do business with Amer- 
ican boats, on the stationery for those to 
read who are doing business with them— 
there it is, the word “emergency’’—the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

Returning to where we left the chairman: 
Suppose he had his two twenty-two-knot 
sisters to the Leviathan, his fourteen new 
twenty-knot passenger ships of the second 
line and his 200 sixteen-knot cargo liners. 
Would he have anything else? And is the 
American merchant marine to be treated as 
a business in itself? You may push that 
question further. Is a merchant marine 
primarily a business at all? You are bound 
to ask when you see, even now, with one 
ship in five through the whole world laid up 
for want of cargo, that all the principal 
countries of the world—notably Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Japan, Australia, Canada, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Brazil—continue for reasons of 
national policy to foster shipping and ship- 
building. They do it by every imaginable 
means, such as construction, and naviga- 
tion bounties, grants of aid to ship lines and 
shipbuilders, postal and admiralty sub- 
sidies and subventions, guaranties, prefer- 
ential treatment and direct government 
operation. 

Evidently there is much more in a ship 
than her cargo. Shipping perhaps is an 
activity in the guise of business that has 
other and deeper bearings, both economic 
and political. Surely all this has been con- 
sidered in relation to an American merchant 
marine. We have been thinking and talking 
of ships for a long time. There must be 
a large literature on the subject. Before 
we start any more conversations let us 
search it. 

First, what is the law? 

Until June 5, 1920, all this affair of ships 
was conducted under emergency wartime 
laws. Then Congress enacted the great 
Merchant Marine Act, called the Jones Bill. 
This now is the radical law of the American 
merchant marine. It begins with a declara- 
tion of policy, thus: 


That it is necessary for the national defense 
and for the proper growth of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine . to carry 
the greater portion of its commerce and serve as 


a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency, ultimately to be owned 
and operated privately by citizens of the 
United States. 


It is a law with organs, vigaty of red 
blood corpuscles and teeth. Two sections 
have become notorious. One is Section 28, 
which provides for preferential railroad 
rates to and from seaboard on goods trans- 
ported in American ships. The other is 
Section 34, which asserts the principle that 
the United States Government has the 
right to discriminate in favor of American 
shipping just as it has the right to discrimi- 
nate in favor of American steel, American 
wheat, American textiles or any other 
American commodity, against all foreign 
things of the same kind, by tariff rebates, 
port charges or in any way it sees fit. Fur- 
thermore, it directs the President to cancel 
or reconstruct any and all treaties with for- 
eign governments in the letter of which we 
have hitherto surrendered that right as to 
our own ships. 

These sections are meant to provide in- 
direct aid for American shipping. Section 
28 means that goods transported in Amer- 
ican ships would move over American rail- 
ways at lower rates than goods imported or 
exported in foreign ships; and the tendency 
of this, of course, would be to fill American 
ships with cargo. Section 34 means, among 
other things, that an importer bringing 
dutiable goods from abroad in American 
ships would pay less duty at the customs 
house than one who imported his goods in a 
foreign ship; and the tendency again is to 
fill American ships with cargo. 

Neither of these aids to American ship- 
ping has been invoked. One reason why 
they have not been invoked is that the 
Government is afraid of trouble. Foreign 
nations with which we have treaties saying 
that nobody’s ships shall be discriminated 
against in the ports of another country 
have protested. Great Britain has most 
vehemently protested. She holds that pref- 
erential railroad rates or tariff rebates, one 
or both, would constitute flag discrimina- 
tion and threatens us with retaliation. 

There is another indirect aid in Section 
21. It provides that the coastwise shipping 
laws of the United States shall be extended 
to the Philippines, as they were long since 
extended to Porto Rico. This means that 
foreign vessels would be excluded from the 
trade between the United States and the 
Philippines as they are now excluded from 
the trade between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, or between any two American ports, 
unless one of them is a port in the Philip- 
pines. This aid likewise is in limbo. It has 
never been invoked. And again it is Great 
Britain that most loudly protests, threat- 
ening that if we exclude British ships from 
the trade between the United States and 
the Philippines she will exclude American 
vessels from British intercolonial trade, as, 
of course, she has a perfect right to do and 
has done before. By intercolonial trade is 
meant trade between any two British Em- 
pire ports; as, for example, between a port 
of Canada and a port of Australia. 


The Big Idea 


Nevertheless, there is the law. It con- 
tains a mandate, ‘“‘That it is necessary for 
the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic com- 
merce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine to carry the 
greater portion of its commerce and serve 
as a naval or military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency. “And 


‘that “the United States Shipping Board 


shall keep always in view this pur- 
pose and object as the primary end to be 
attained.” 

Three and a half years have elapsed. 
Almost for certain, you would think, there 
had crystallized by this time the complete 
idea of an American merchant marine. It 
will be an idea, when we come to it, that 
looks beyond ships, beyond shipping as a 
business in itself, to the naval and military 
needs of a people whose line of defense runs 
from Maine, around Porto Rico, through 
the Panama Canal, to the Philippines and 
back to Alaska; an idea that comprehends 
the unique uses and special intentions of 
our trade; one that shapes itself to some 
pattern of economic projection; briefly, an 
idea that we can sell to the imagination of 
the American people. 

Where is that idea? 
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Puzzling Evidence is 
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4 Grim Disillusionment 


aen war engulfed the world, and 
ohwhat a grim disillusionment 
folwed! Early in that war—the 
sritest warin history—it became ap- 
pa ngly clear that the goal pointed 
ou by Pasteur had not yet been 
re;ned ; that man was still helpless 

\te the savage, invisible, all-con- 
qu ing germ. 


‘te wounded poured into the 
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What is the great story of the War? Is it the story of Joffre at the first Marne 
or of Foch at the second? Or the story of “They shall not pass” at Verdun? Is it 
the story of the first gas attack at Ypres? Or of Belleau Wood? Or of the Lost 
Battalion? These are all great stories of super-achievements on the field of battle. 


But a different sort of story stands com- 
parison with these. It concerns a side of the 
war the public knows little about. It is the 
story of a fight by the soldiers that the science 
of medicine called to the colors against a 
countless and implacable foe. The winning 
of that fight saved hundreds of thousands of 


The Surgeons’ Problem 


The surgeons turned to antisep- 
tics. They found little or no help 
from what they had or knew about. 
In the years since Pasteur’s discov- 
ery, only two types of antiseptics 
had been developed. One was the 
mild non-poisonous type. All it did 
was to make the surface of a wound 
an unpleasant resting place for the 
wandering microbe. If the microbe 
had already started raising his myr- 
iad family, it could do no more to 
prevent it than so much rainwater. 
The other type was the poisonous 
burning disinfectant. Though it 
would kill germs, it would also de- 
stroy flesh and tissue. If introduced 
into gaping wounds at sufficient 
strength to destroy germs, it would 
eat through cells and membranes 
and create conditions as bad as the 
infection itself. In mild permissible 
dilutions these poisons were not 
powerful enough to check infection. 


The army surgeons were in despair. 
If it was a wounded limb, all they 
could do to stop the infection was 
to amputate. If it was an abdominal 
wound, death provided the only re- 
lief from the terrible agony of pus 
poisoning. Seventy per cent of all 
wounded were dying—not from the 
wounds themselves, but from infec- 
tion produced by the billions of 
germs that a wound contained. 


A Fearful Crisis 


In this crisis the Allied surgeons 
appealed to thescientific world. Back 
from the war hospitals through all 
branches of the medical profession 
came the cry: ‘Find, oh find us 
something that will check this fear- 
ful horror! We are helpless before 
such infection ; we must have some- 
thing to check it!” 


Among those who heard the call 
was the Franco-American surgeon, 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, who in 1912 had 
received the Nobel Prize for medi- 
cine. Dr. Carrel, who was then serv- 
ing with the French armies, secured 
the assistance of the famous English 
chemist, H. K. Dakin. Backed with 
money and equipment provided by 
a great American philanthropic in- 
stitution, the two scientists went to 
work in an effort to find a new an- 
tiseptic. They experimented day and 
night, for every hour was precious, 
at first at Beaujon Hospital, Paris, 
and later at Military Hospital 21, 
Compiégne. They applied every 
available chemical to every known 


microbe that had shown itself in the 
war hospitals. They tried thousands 
and thousands of combinations. In 
an incredibly short time, when the 
magnitudeof their task is considered, 
thetwo scientists made an announce- 
ment: ‘‘We think we have what you 
want”’, they said, “‘ Try it and see’’. 


The Turning Point 


The surgeons of the Allied armies 
tried it and saw. They saw the ful- 
fillment of the teachings of Pasteur. 
Here was the ideal antiseptic. It was 
non-poisonous and non-irritating. It 
could be used constantly in the deep- 
est wounds without harm, yet it 
would destroy bacteria with an effec- 
tiveness undreamed of heretofore. 
Man had beaten the germ at last! 


They named the new antiseptic 
the Carrel-Dakin Solution, in honor 
of its co-discoverers and put it to 
work in all the Allied hospitals. Its 
triumph was complete. It drove the 
horror and agony of suppurating 
wounds from those hospitals as sun- 
light dispels shadows. Where seventy 
per cent of the wounded had been 
dying from infection, now less than 
one per cent died from that cause. 
Hundreds of thousands of men 
alive and whole today would be 
hopeless cripples or under the soil 
of France if the Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion had not been found. 


Is there a greater war story than 


this? 
SEQUEL 


After the extraordinary success of 
the Carrel-Dakin Solution in the 
war zone, it was quickly adapted for 
hospital use throughout the civilized 
world. It has performed the same 
miracles for surgical and civil wounds 
that it accomplished in the wounds 
of war. But it is limited to hospital 
and professional use for the follow- 
ing reason: The Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion is unstable, it will not ‘‘keep”’. 
It has to be freshly made by experts 
every day and the mass of humanity 
has been denied its protection. 


Ever since its discovery, however, 
chemists in all parts of the world 
have been trying to stabilize the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution, and Ameri- 
can chemists finally succeeded in 
doing so. This meant that Zonite, as 
the improved Carrel-Dakin Solution 
is called, would keep indefinitely 
and could be put up in containers 
ready for household use. 


Zonite has been distributed to 
druggists throughout the United 


wounded from torture and death during 
the period of the war alone. Since the end 
of the war it has saved uncounted thousands 
in addition. Its total saving of lives in homes, 
factories, hospitals throughout the civilized 
world will, as the years go on, amount to 
millions more. 


States as rapidly as possible. It has 
already supplanted the old-fash- 
ioned disinfectants or ineffective 
antiseptics in more than two million 
homes. It is also supplanting the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution in the great- 
est hospitals and industrial first-aid 
stations of the country. 


Placed on the market little more 
than a year ago, Zonite is now guard- 
ing close to ten million people from 
infection and disease. 


Facts About Zonite 


Zonite is a colorless liquid that 
leaves no permanent odor. It is ab- 
solutely non-poisonous and non-ir- 
ritating. At dilutions of great ger- 
micidal strength it may be used on 
the most delicate membranes and 
tissues of the human body without 
harm. 


Byscientific laboratory tests Zonite 
has far greater germ-killing power 
than pure carbolic acid! It has more 
than 700 times the germ-killing 
power of Dobell’s Solution, which 
is the standard strength at which 
carbolic acid is used on the mem- 
branes of the body. Zonite may be 
used in a scratch or cut absolutely 
pure. 


By scientific laboratory tests, one 
bottle of Zonite has more germ-kill- 
ing power than ten gallons of 
peroxide! 


Leading surgeons unqualifiedly 
approve of the use of Zonite for 
wounds and burns as the most 
modern and effective preventive of 
infection and first aid measure. 


Physicians and health authorities 
are urging the use of Zonite as a 
mouth wash, throat and nasal spray 
as a preventive of colds and more 
serious contagious diseases. 


Dental authorities say that the use 
of Zonite as a mouth wash is the 
most effective home preventive of 
gum. diseases, trench mouth and 
other oral infections known to 
dental science. 


The protection which this great 
war discovery brings to humanity, 
together with the latest approved 
methods of preventive medicine 
made possible by this new form of 
antiseptic, is described in ‘The 
Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home’’. A copy 
of this book will be mailed free of 
charge upon request. Address Di- 
vision “*D”’, Zonite Products Com- 
pany, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
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wherever wind and water go. How many 
boats? As many, he says, as 100—perhaps 
more; he would have to count them. And 
does he really believe these wooden boats, 
numbered among the defunct assets of the 
Shipping Board, have some value? He 
does. Some of them are the best wooden 
boats that were ever built, all diagonally 
steel-strapped. He has just bought five of 
them. He has it on his mind to buy more 
of them, finding he can operate them at a 
profit. In his opinion it would bea criminal 
act to scrap them. 

You have to do with this what you may. 
Nobody answers the man. He goes silently 
away and the Shipping Board is of the 
same opinion still. Possibly he is just mad 
enough to do what no one else can. Whim- 
sical survivor of a New England whaling 
line with a fancy for wooden ships—a 
ghost, perhaps. However, you cannot for- 
get him and you are never quite sure again 
about the wooden ships. 

The hearings go on. You are still opening 
the book at random. The subject of sub- 
sidies is at last attacked directly. Do sub- 
sidies make or assist a merchant marine? 
There is much history on this point—Old 
World and New World history. We have 
had some experience with subsidies our- 
selves, and subsidies in foreign countries 
are almost as old as ships. First, it appears 
to be proved by sound historical deduction 
that never was a great merchant marine 
evolved except by government aid in the 
form of subsidies; and you are satisfied. 
Second, it is deduced from historical evi- 
dence, in a report sponsored by the Shipping 
Board itself before it brought the subsidy 
notion to Congress, that subsidies are of no 
use at all to a merchant marine; and you 
are mad. 

You wonder if anybody knows for sure 
what he is talking about. You begin to see 
that a generalization about ships is haz- 
ardous in principle. A ship has no fixed 
character; neither has trade; and the way 
of nations with one another is continually 
modified by fluid necessity. 

Almost, one might have lived to see a 
ship change her character twice. Roman- 
tically, she was the symbol of lustful war, 
adventure, piracy and conquest. Then she 
became a trading outpost—a floating com- 
mercial enterprise. She made her trade as 
she went along. The captain combined in 
himself the functions of shipmaster, owner, 
trader, speculator, capitalist, exporter, im- 
porter and exchange operator. And now a 
ship is in her third character—namely, that 
of common carrier, defenseless, requiring 
the protection of navies. And in this gen- 
eral character of common carrier she has 
various characteristics. As you pass her on 
the sea you cannot tell whether she is a 
tramp or a cargo liner; yet these two réles 
are very different. She may be in one today 
and in another tomorrow. 


A SelfsContained Nation 


The tramp goes where the trade is and 
keeps no orbit. The cargo liner goes be- 
tween certain ports on regular schedule, 
taking what cargo there happens to be. The 
tramp still carries above 60 per cent of the 
ocean-going commerce of the world, but her 
share now is falling and that of the cargo 
liner is rising, because the needs of business 
increasingly demand swifter and more reg- 
ular transportation. Above the cargo liner 
is the combination cargo and passenger 
ship, which is faster still; and above all in 
theatrical value is the passenger liner, 
which, besides mail, carries almost no 
freight at all. The great Leviathan made a 
successful voyage last autumn, westbound, 
with a manifest as follows: Item, private 
household effects; item, one case of com- 
mercial papers; item, one case of cat skins; 
item, one case of fox skins; item, one box 
of live puppy. What she earned in freight 
would not have washed her linen. The 
money was in the passengers. 

And you have not only these different 
kinds of ships’ in different kinds of work; 
there are great geographical divisions of 
trade. You have the North Atlantic trade, 
the Pacific trade, the South American 
trade, the Australian trade, the Mediter- 
ranean trade, and so on, each one governed 
by conditions peculiar to itself. 

Now certain reflections rise. If you are 
thinking of a merchant marine as a busi- 
ness in itself—that is to say, of a shipping 
machine that shall capture a large share of 
the world’s carrying trade for what that 
may be worth—then, of course, you need 
every kind of ship for every kind of trade. 
But that is not what we are thinking of, 
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really. Or if it is, there is much sound 
argument against it; one can think of 
many ways more profitable in which to 
employ our national capital. No; what we 
are trying to think of is a merchant marine 
that shall be responsive to our national 
needs in all circumstances. These needs lie 
under two heads—namely, defense and 
trade. 

Thinking now only of our trade’s need, 
it is a living, changing need, never static. 
Therefore it must be considered deeply in 
its present terms, facing the future. In the 
space of one century our trade has had 
three phases, each one radically different. 

For a long time it was a country that ex- 
ported only food and raw materials and im- 
ported manufactures. So long as it was 
that kind of country it had ships and the 
ships were of the right kind, evolved by 
necessity. 

That phase ended and we became in a 
unique sense the most nearly self-contained 
great nation on earth. We had learned to 
work our own raw materials, build our own 
machines, produce our own manufactures, 
and the domestic trade was so enormous 
that we cared very little about foreign 
trade. We still exported a surplus of food 
and occasionally spilled an excess of manu- 
factures into other people’s markets, but 
our whole foreign trade was only 4 or 5 per 
cent of our internal trade and we could be 
indifferent about it. In this phase of de- 
velopment we let go of ships. Those who 
sold goods to us brought them here; foreign- 
ers who bought our goods came and got 
them, cash and carry. 


Some Questions Answered 


Now that phase is passing; it has almost 
passed. The time is not far off when we 
shall eat all our own food. Already we are 
importing raw materials to supply our ma- 
chines, many of which otherwise could not 
be supplied at all, notably the rubber- 
working machines. And having in our in- 
dustries carried the principle of progressive 
mass production further than any other 
people in the world, either we shall have to 
stop it at the point of domestic saturation, 
which is already visible—stop it with con- 
sequences no one can foresee—or widen the 
base of demand by the world’s dimension. 

It is patent to average common sense 
that if we are thinking of a merchant ma- 
rine as a national instrument, not as a 
business in itself, then it must be consid- 
ered in relation to our true economic ten- 
dencies. 

What are those tendencies? 

What classes of goods shall we need to 
increase the sales abroad in order to sustain 
our mass production? 

Where do our best markets lie? 

What raw materials should we conserve 
for our own use instead of forcing them 
away in ships, merely to fill the ships in 
order that ships may pay? 

Having got an answer to these questions 
we shall know what trade routes to foster 
and why we are doing it and what types of 
ship to develop. Almost nothing of this na- 
ture is found in the hearings. People there 
are talking only of ships. Trade is men- 
tioned incidentally, by large assumptions, 
with no analysis, no scientific projection, 
no imagination. 

Suddenly you remember that we have a 
Department of Commerce. Why is it not 
represented in hearings on a proposal to 
subsidize ships for the sake of trade? The 
more you think of this discrepancy the 
more astonishing it seems. You will go 
yourself and find out. Therefore you come 
to the Department of Commerce and ask 
why the point of view of commerce has not 
been represented at the ship-subsidy hear- 
ings. 

Answer: Commerce has not been asked 
to present its point of view. 

You ask if it has anything to say on the 
subject. 

Answer: Not publicly. To a senator cer- 
tain things may be said privately. 

Why privately? 

Because it is not seemly for one depart- 
ment of the Government to appear on the 
hill in opposition to a notion that some 
other department of the Government is try- 
ing to sell to Congress—not unless it is 
asked. 

Then is the Department of Commerce 
opposed to ship subsidies? 

No; not to subsidies as such. 
posed to the pending subsidy bill. 

Why? 


It is op- 


For the reason that in the opinion of the 
Department of Commerce the subsidies 
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proposed to be given would not promote 
commerce. If the purpose is to promote 
commerce, then the money would be 
thrown away. It would go mainly to a 
few large passenger steamers, and that is 
not the kind of boat that would promote 
the kind of trade in which the country is 
increasingly concerned. 

Has the Department of Commerce, per- 
haps, a view of the trade’s future and an 
idea of the kind of merchant marine that 
will be necessary to realize it? 

The Department,of Commerce has. That 
is where it lives. The productive power of 
the country has been analyzed. The ten- 
dencies of trade have been plotted in 
curves. The potential markets of the world 
have been surveyed in relation to those 
curves, and the kind of merchant marine 
suitable to promote the kind of foreign com- 
merce that will be most profitable to the 
country has been visualized. 

You ask, ‘‘Has the Shipping Board got 
that picture?”’ 

Probably not. There is no record of the 
Shipping Board having ever wanted it or 
asked for it. 

Here is matter outside the literature of 
the subject. This is stuff that has not been 
written. Chuck the literature. If the sen- 
ator you imagine yourself to be is a bellig- 
erent person, as he ought to be, now what 
do you do? You go over to the Shipping 
Board, again beat your fist on the chair- 
man’s desk in the well-known senatorial 
manner and say, “‘The merchant marine you 
are asking us to vote a subsidy for is to pro- 
mote commerce, is it?”’ 

“Yes,’’ says the chairman. 

“Then why don’t you collaborate with 
the Department of Commerce? Why don’t 
you get its picture of what our trade is and 
will be and ought to be, of how and where 
it will most easily expand, of the kind of 
merchant marine it needs?” 

The chairman answers heavily, wearily, 
“That’s Hoover. Is he trying to grab 
ships? Does he want everything there is?”’ 


Seven Men, Seven Minds 


Hoover does not want the ship job. If 
you wished him to take it you would have 
to hand it to him in his sleep. The difficulty 
is that as Secretary of Commerce he cannot 
contribute essential matter to the thought 
of ships without jamming the works. The 
Shipping Board undertakes to have all the 
wisdom there is about ships. So it went to 
the Congress with a ship-subsidy bill for a 
merchant marine that was to serve the na- 
tion’s trade without having consulted that 
department of the Government which 
would be supposed to know what manner of 
service the trade needs. The Department 
of Commerce had to read the bill after it 
was published and form its opinion in pri- 
vate. 

Do you begin to see why there is neither 
a merchant marine nor the complete idea of 
one? Why we are no nearer to a merchant 
marine than we were when the Merchant 
Marine Act was passed three and a half 
years ago, but much further away in fact, 
since the ships are wearing out? Why the 
Shipping Board was unable to sell its sub- 
sidy bill to Congress? Why it has been un- 
able to sell the idea of a merchant marine to 
the imagination of the public? 

It has tried to sell it on the ground of our 
trade’s necessity without knowing what the 
trade requires. It has tried to sell it on the 
ground of national defense, saying a mer- 
chant marine was the left arm of the Navy, 
and yet it has had no inkling of what that 
left arm is. 

Meanwhile it has been trying to operate 
ships; but it has no way with ships. To 
operate ships there was created the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. This is technically a private 
corporation. The Shipping Board owns all 
its stock and devours its spirit. It has no 
power, so the board has resolved, except 
such as the board breathes into it; and the 
board is most particular not to breathe any 
of its own power away. It is the Shipping 
Board that operates ships. It touches 
everything, down to the personnel. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation merely goes 
the errand. With an organization covering 
the whole world, it cannot hire a man at 
more than sixty dollars a week without a 
majority vote of the board. 

Consider it. The Shipping Board is com- 
posed of seven men—seven men of seven 
minds—representing the great geographical 
divisions of the country. One was formerly 
president of the longshoremen, one is a re- 
tired admiral, one is a Southern newspaper 
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publisher, one is a very good ship trader, 
three are lawyers, one of whom also is 
literary, author of Tercentennial of City of 
Bath, sea stories and poems. Seven men of 
equal power. 

The board is responsible only to Con- 
gress; it has no necessary relation to any 
other department of the Government. It is 
torn by suspicion and self-incapacitated by 
a ceaseless struggle between those on one 
hand who disbelieve in government owner- 
ship and are therefore resolved to get the 
Government out of ships, and those on the 
other hand who believe in government 
ownership and are determined to keep the 
Government in ships. Every question from 
fuel oil to policy is considered, consciously 
or otherwise, in relation to this funda- 
mental bias. So you are never sure when 
the vote is aye on a certain course of action 
that the majority really believes such ac- 
tion will facilitate resting the merchant 
marine on private capital. It is always 
possible that the majority consists of those 
who honestly believe it will, plus those who 
secretly believe it will work the other way. 
Merely a difference of opinion as to whether 
a given thing will work or fail. 

If it works, so much toward private op- 


| eration; if it fails, so much toward govern- 
| ment ownership. 


A Preposterous Set-Up 


This bitter confusion runs through every- 
thing. A majority of the board votes for a 
new plan of operation. One of the minority, 


| evidently thinking it might work and that 


if it worked it would tend to keep the Goy- 
ernment in the business, thereupon attacks 
the legality of the plan and moves it to the 
attorney general for an opinion. The at- 
torney general holds it to be illegal on the 
ground, among others, that the United 
States is not a citizen of the United States 
within the meaning of the Merchant 
Marine Act. Yes, literally. There is a spec- 
tacle. One member of the board gratui- 
tously attacking the legality of a thing 
which a majority has voted for the good of 
the merchant marine; one department of 
the Government ruling that an act pro- 


| posed to be committed by another depart- 


ment of the Government is illegal. 

Then the board votes to adopt a modi- 
fied change of policy. Itisannounced. The 
chairman goes abroad to survey the ground 
for the change. He is gone six weeks. On 
returning he is confronted by the fact that 
the board has changed its mind. 

This is likely to happen at any time, 
without notice. Chairman Lasker sat for 
two years in Washington, afraid to leave 
his chair for a day. What was he afraid of? 
That if he left it, with four or more com- 
missioners in town, the board would change 
its mind. 

The situation is fantastically impossible. 

At the instant of being seized with this 
conviction we happen to be passing one of 
the seven doors and bolt in. The commis- 
sioner is there. We state the thought 
bluntly: 

“Don’t you see it can’t be done? The 
whole set-up of this thing is preposterous. 
Seven men, seven minds, all coequal, trying 
to run ships from Washington—trying to 
run ships at all. Seven men couldn’t run a 
peanut stand. There is no head. A board 
cannot have a head. A business must have 
one. This is a business. The Shipping 
Board ought to bea judicial body. It ought 
not to touch ships physically, any more 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission 
touches railroads physically. When the 
Government took over the railroads to op- 
erate them, did it give them to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? No; it gave 
the job to a separate body and gave that 
body a dictatorial head. Isn’t that a clear 
lesson? Why shouldn’t the Shipping Board 
confine itself to judicial functions? Why 
shouldn’t it be content to lay down the 
principles and delegate the method to one 
free and powerful head. If the head doesn’t 
suit, cut it off and try another. Otherwise 
let it alone. You never will do anything 
with ships in the way you are going.” 

He has been making notes—A, B, C—on 
a pencil pad. Now he looks up. 

“The trouble is you don’t know,” he 
says. ‘“‘I will answer your questions in 
order. First, as to what a board is and 
what a board can do. It is the natural in- 
strument through which the Government 
acts. There is no other way in our system. 
And there is no business a board cannot 
transact. Second, as to a board delegating 
its executive power—I take it that is what 
you mean. There is a law which controls 
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that. We cannot delegate our responsi- 
bility, can we?” 

“Senator Jones, who wrote the law, says 
you can delegate executive power. He says 
the board could and should delegate the 
power to operate ships.” 

*Well,”’ says the commissioner, “that 
may be a matter of interpretation. I might 
myself be willing to go somewhat. further 
than we have gone in that direction, pro- 
vided we could find the right head. But we 
should have to watch him, no matter who 
he was. If you only knew some of our ex- 
periences you would understand.” 

His mind moves to point C on the pencil 
pad, and suddenly from there it moves to 
its true region. His zeal for a merchant 
marine is religious. He would fight the 
world for it. And he knows how powerful, 
how insidious, how subtle are the influences 
working against it. 

“Here is something,” he says—‘“‘a resolu- 
tion—and I’m going to put it enroven the 
board.” 

sWihateis ite. 

““A resolution to invoke Section 28.” 

“You mean that section of the Merchant 
Marine Act which provides for preferential 
railroad rates on goods transported in 
American vessels?’’ 

“That’s it. The law is clear. It is man- 
datory. Section 28 was to come into effect 
so soon as we had adequate tonnage to 
move our own trade. All this time it has 
been suspended on the ground that we 
hadn’t adequate tonnage. How anybody 
can say, with all the ships this Government 
has idle, that our own tonnage is inade- 
quate I can’t imagine. Well, we shall see. 
I’m going to see.”’ 

“That’s very interesting,’ we say. ‘Our 
thesis is proved by you.” 

“How is that?” he asks. 

“You undertake to make the board in- 
voke Section 28, because you think that 
will help the merchant marine.” 

“More than any other one thing,” he 
says. “It will fill our own ships with our 
own freight.” 

“Yes. Only this, that down the hall is 
another commissioner, coequal, who under- 
takes to prove that Section 28, if invoked, 
will involve our trade in magnificent dis- 
aster. You are for government ownership; 
he is against it. There you are.” 


But Something Happened 


“Yes,” he says, “I know what you 
mean. Pooh!” 

So! But we like this commissioner. He 
may not be practically ship-minded# Few 
of us are. It comes gradually, if ever. He 
is ship-hearted and for that we love him. 
We leave him pleasantly, though with an 
absent manner that he cannot understand; 
for we are trying to remember something. 
What is it? After a long time we get it 
back. It is what we set out in the begin- 
ning to do. That was to sell the American 
merchant marine to the imagination of its 
owner. 

We cannot find it. There is no such thing. 
There is only $3,500,000,000 nucleus of one, 
and that we cannot sell. 

Then was the thought of selling the idea 
of a merchant marine. We cannot find that, 
either, and we cannot sell what cannot be 
found. Nevertheless, there is a vague per- 
vading sense that something of great im- 
portance has happened. 

A few minutes ago we said the situation 
was fantastically impossible. That may be 
so. The situation is not the thing. It is 
but the immediate aspect of the thing. Put 
the situation aside. What is the thing that 
has happened? 

In 1900 an officer of the United States 
Treasury reported: 

“Tn the trade between the United States 
and Europe this year not one American 
vessel went or came from Germany, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Hungary, Greece or Turkey. 
Two small American vessels came to the 
United States from France, one in ballast. 
One American sailing -vessel came from 
Belgium in ballast, and one vessel cleared 
for Spain. . The American flag was 
never such a rarity on the North Atlantic.” 

Today the American flag is no rarity on 
the North Atlantic, nor on any sea there is. 
From the foreign shipowners’ point of view 
it is a very common nuisance wherever 
ships can go. 

Addressing the Pan-American Congress 
on May 24, 1914—that was before the 
war—President Wilson said: “If other 
nations go to war and seek to hamper 
each other’s commerce, our merchants will 
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Binders 
that laugh at old age 


OU often wish you could buy things 

“made to last;” not just “to sell.” In 
these days of low price clamor, quality is 
always in danger. 

Thirty-six years ago we made and pat- 
ented the first practical loose-leaf binder. 
They’re still made mostly by hand; by men 
who do and have done no other work than 
making our binders in our way. 

The best materials to be had, regardless 
of price; the most careful inspection of the 
work; everything done that we can do to 
insure quality and service. 


fwd ae TER es. 
INO) Use 


“We have one of your cur- 
rent binders that has been 
in daily use since the early 
part of 1896—(28 years). 
We wish to commend this 
binder highly as it has out- 
lasted any other loose-leaf 
equipment that we origi- 
nally purchased for the 
business.””* 


Our customers seem surprised that Baker- 
Vawter binders often last 15, 20, and 
even 30 years. We're not; we know how 
they’re made and what they’re made of. 


We make binders for every record need; 
eighteen types, in every size. 

We'll send a salesman to show you; or 
an illustrated circular about binders. Sign 
and send us the coupon. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


We're making them now 
better than ever. We've 
learned something every 
year for 36 years. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 


*Letter written October 1, 1923, 
by the Harbison Feed & Seed 
Co., Greenville, Miss. We 


have scores of such letters. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


BAKER-VAWTER CoMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your folder No. 61, “Baker- 
Vawter Binders.” 
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AINTED brightly were the hollows in 

the cheeks of Clare Evans, and blackened 
well were the arches of her eyebrows, as she 
put things to rights in the gingerbread little 
ticket booth of the Bijou Theater —matinées 
eleven cents and evenings seventeen, war 
tax included. Fluffed and shiny was Clare’s 
hair, a new blue silk blouse hung on her 
sloping shoulders, and there was a string of 
the best cut crystal beads around her neck, 
the gift of her boss, Louis Betzker. But her 
lustrous dark eyes were somber, for over 
yonder beyond the bricks and mortar of this 
sprawling hick town, and beyond the miles 
and miles of sandy hummocks, and beyond 
the purple hills, lay Hollywood. 

Well, she had wanted to leave the acting 
profession, which had given her an aver- 
age of only six weeks’ work out of twenty- 
two and had otherwise mistreated and 
flouted and humiliated her, and put those 
hollows in her cheeks and lines in her face 
and bitterness in her soul, and she had left 
it; and yet—and yet the call of it was in 
her still, the longing which had taken her 
into the business in the first place and had 
held her in it against all discouragements 
and hardships. Common sense had told 
her it would be better to have a regular job 
and a settled income every week, and she 
had it; yet still her somber eyes were far 
away across the bricks and mortar, the 
sandy hummocks and the purple hills. Be- 
sides, there are drawbacks to everything. 
She frowned as she recognized the fender 
rattle of a car which stopped in front of the 
place; but her red, red lips were curved 
pleasantly as she turned. ‘“‘Always meet 
’?em smiling, and smile when you say 
good-by.” 

“Say, you’re some doll this morning,”’ 
was the greeting of Louis Betzker as he put 
his hand through the little window. It was 
a large, knotted, hairy hand, with the finger 
nails short and jagged and blackened, a 
hand she hated and feared; but she took it, 
and there was a sparkle in her eye and jaun- 
tiness in the set of her head as she looked 
up at him with ‘‘ Think so, Louie?” 

Not much to smile upon was Louie Betz- 
ker; ascowling-browed, wide-jawed, wide- 
shouldered man with little eyes, at the mere 
sight of which stray dogs slunk around cor- 
ners, their ears drooping and their tails be- 
tween their legs. But there was no malevo- 
lence in the gaze he cast on Clare, and his 
wide lips were grinning; so she at least need 
slink around no corner. 

“You said it! Why, say, Abe Gissman 
came past here yesterday and took an eye- 
ful of you, and went back to the Star and 
fired that frumpy Jane he had in his ticket 
box. He’s Whadda you want, boy?” 
The oily tone in which he had spoken to 
Clare had turned to a sudden guttural 
snarling, harsh, grating, jangling to the 
nerves, and the unfortunate boy looked up 
at him edgewise like the stray dogs as he 
handed him a bill. Louis stuffed it in his 
pocket. “‘You go back and tell that stiff 
that I pay my bills on the first. This is the 
fourth. Next month for his. Beat it!’’ 

The boy was already on his way, almost 
bumping into an aggressive-looking man 
with a narrow-brimmed slouch hat, who 
came striding from the curb, carrying a 
heavy tin case. He dropped the case with 
a thump in front of Louis. 

“Hello, you!’”’ he boomed in a voice 
which was a habitual yell, and he thrust out 
his chest and smiled expansively; a breezy 
man he was, and a hustler. The handclasp 
he gave the exhibitor smacked loudly. 

“Oh, well, hello,’”’ rejoined Louis with 
extreme uncordiality, for Sig Kopf was a 
salesman and had to be kept discouraged. 
“What you got in the can—another piece 
of the Pinnacle’s Limburger or is it plain 
brick?”’ 

“Say, you must have slept late this 
morning, Betzker,”’ bellowed Sig. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you know I ain’t with the Pinnacle no 
more? I walked into the old M. P. C. office 
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last night with credentials from the Amal- 
gamated, gave old Hennessy the quick 
exit, and today I’m ashamed of myself for 
handling a proposition that a child could sell. 
Believe me, Lou, the Amalgamated’s going 
to turn ’em over.” 

“What with? You don’t make the out- 
put of old Schusshel’s sausage factory any 
better by calling it the Amalgamated, do 


you? Hennessy couldn’t hand me those 
lemons, and you can’t. I’m busy this 
morning.” 


“Yes, you are!”’ The laugh of Sig was 
big and broad and hearty. He sold more 
with his voice than he did with his brains. 
“T’ll give you fifty-two half weeks of Amal- 
gamated pictures for exactly half the price 
you can show me on your books that you 
ever paid for five-reelers. Well, say some- 
thing!”’ 

“‘T’ll show you something,” growled 
Betzker in a tone like a threat, though he 
was impressed. ‘‘ When you see some of the 
prices I’ve paid you’ll drop dead. You 
won’t make good on that half-price thing.” 

“‘T said it, didn’t I? I’m talking brass 
tacks to you, Lou. The Amalgamated is 
going to capture the cheap-picture business 
of the industry; it’s going to play for quan- 
tity sales and it’s going to do business with 
Louis Betzker, see? You’re running Isko- 
vitch specials for your first half weeks, and 
you’re paying a big price for them—more’n 
they’re worth, you poor simp. You’ll buy 
ours for next to nothing for the other half 
weeks and clean up. Besides that, Lou, 
you’ll throw a fit when you see what all else 
we’re going to do for you. Come in and 
have a look at this baby I got in the box. 
Why, egg, I’m going to stuff money right 
into your pocket!”’ 

Under the circumstances Betzker wasn’t 
so busy. The Bijou didn’t open until twelve 
o’clock, when the piano pounder came on to 
play for the fans who’d rather see a picture 
than eat lunch, and it was now only 10:30. 

He stepped out to the middle of the side- 
walk and, looking straight up, yelled, “‘ Hey, 
Gus! Hey, Gus! Gus! Gus!’ A mop of 
colorless hair poked itself out of a slit of 
a window up over the lobby, beneath the 
hair a freckled face that looked as hard as a 
curbstone. “‘Come down and get a can. 
Hop! Come in, Sig.’ 

Clare waited until Gus came down for the 
can, then locking her ticket booth she went 
inside. The only thing she liked about her 
job was the pictures, particularly those 
offered for sale and run without audience or 
music. It was like a projection room run at 
a studio. As she slipped into the darkness 
Sig was telling Louis prices that made even 
him wonder. Intensive quantity produc- 
tion was the Amalgamated’s new angle, 
Sig explained, and the new company was 
backed by all the money in the world. It 
was, moreover, going to give the biggest 
quality for the money ever shown. For in- 
stance, just look at this! 

The title flashed on the screen, The 
Dawn of Liberty, its romance and its action 
centering around that great historical mo- 
ment when the patriots of Boston, disguised 
as Indians, boarded the British ship in the 
harbor and threw over its cargo of tea as 
their immortal protest against taxation 
without representation. 

But the run was not halfway into the 
first reel when Betzker growled, ‘‘Say, 
there’s no use to show this thing to me! 
It’s exactly the same as Iskovitch’s The 
Boston Tea Party that I’ve got for release 
on the twenty-first.” 

“T know it!’’ boomed Sig. ‘“‘So’s this 
one released for the twenty-first. Look at 
the picture, Lou, look at the picture!’’ 

“‘Oh, cheese!’”’ returned Betzker, rising. 
“T got the Iskovitch film under contract 
and I got to pay for it.” 

‘Look at the picture, you!”’ insisted Sig. 
“When we’re through I’ll tell you some- 
thing. I came here to do business with 
you, I said, and this is the picture you’ll 
run.”’ 

“Huh!” grunted the exhibitor, and sub- 
sided into puzzled speculation. What was 
the great idea? Suddenly he made a dis- 
covery. ‘Say, this is no M. P. C. film; 
it’s a Pinnacle. It’s got Pinnacle actors. 
It’s dolled up like a Pinnacle film.” 

“Smart boy,’ laughed Sig. “Just to 
keep you from guessing any more I[’l tell 
you that it was made on the Pinnacle lot, 
but the Amalgamated bought it. It’s a 
sample of the class you’ll get. Look at the 
picture, Lou, look at the picture!”’ 


A reel further on, Betzker rose and leaned 
against a chair with his back to the screen. 

“Come, on, slip me the works. I don’t 
have to see the rest of this to talk business. 
It’s all right, but so’s my Iskovitch film, 
and I got to pay for that. Don’t forget it.” 

“All right, pay for it; but run this one. 
We'll give it to you, free, gratis, for nothing, 
with your Amalgamated contract, together 
with three other big pictures we bought 
from the Pinnacle, if you’ll run them on the 
dates I tell you to.” 

“You’llhaveto talk louder,” said Betzker. 
“‘T don’t see any advantage in shelving one 
good film that I have to pay for to run 
another one, even if it don’t cost me any- 
thing.” 

Clare’s voice came out of the darkness, 
with a touch of passion in it: 

“Say, Louie, this thing isn’t as good as 
the Iskovitch production anyhow. It’s a 
cheap steal, just like the Pinnacle.”’ 

“Shut up!’ roared Betzker in savage 
exasperation. ‘Don’t butt into my busi- 
ness, do you hear? Get out!”’ 

Dead silence over there in the blackness, 
then the stealthy rustle of skirts, then a 
crack of daylight, and against it silhouetted 
a slender figure slinking out like a stray dog 
around a corner. 

“That’s right, keep ’em tamed,”’ laughed 
Sig. ‘Listen, Lou, you can’t see any ad- 
vantage in running this picture on the date 
I set, so I’ll tell it to you. A hundred bucks! 
Does that listen like an advantage?”’ 

“Not so much. The film’s the bunk. 
You just heard the skirt say the Iskovitch 
eee better, and she’s right. She’s a smart 
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“You can’t get me into an argument on 
that, either way. I’m here to sell pictures. 
Also, I’m here to tell you, Lou, that there’s 
another hundred on each of the other three 
specials if you run ’em on the dates I say.”’ 

“Tgetyou.”’ Betzker wasnow thoroughly 
at ease about that great idea and knew 
what to do. ‘“‘That four hundred comes off 
the contract price for your fifty-two Amal- 
gamated’s, I guess.’’ 

“No, that isn’t business. I can’t have 
that contract show any lower than half 
your best rate.” 

“Then you slip me the four hundred re- 
bate in cash, I guess, when we sign up.” 

“T should say not! We'll slip you the 
hundred as you run each picture. You 
understand, Lou, we don’t mistrust you, 
but you might double-cross us.” 

That being a flat insult, it was resented 
as follows: 

“Well, I trust you as far as you do me, 
and what do you think of that? You slip 
me a hundred and fifty on this film when 
we sign up, and your notes for a hundred 
and fifty each payable on the dates I’m to 
run those fother films, with a proviso in 
the note that they’re due when the films 
have been run, and have the notes indorsed 
by your home office, and I'll sign your 
Amalgamated contract—for twenty-six pic- 
tures. Otherwise I blab.” 

“Good night!” yelled Sig, jumping out 
of his chair. ‘‘You blab an’ I’ll make you 
out a liar; an’ I'll dig up something else 
you done an’ hound you out o’ the busi- 
ness. Say, you, I come to make you a pres- 
ent of a ripe peach and you want to knock 
me down and grab my stick pin. I wouldn’t 
do business with you, Louie, on a bet. I like 
to give a man a bargain, but I don’t like to 
be robbed.” 

“Then get out!” yelled Betzker. “‘Beat 
it! Hey, Gus! Hey, Gus! Gus! Stop that 
cheese film and save the light!” 

“Louie, make it a hundred and twenty- 
five and forty pictures and I’ll go you.” 
_“T said a hundred and fifty and twenty- 
Six. 

spltistoiie: 

“All right then, it’s off. Good-by.” 

_ “A hundred and twenty-five and thirty- 
SiXue 

“No! Say, you'll have to excuse me, 
Sig. I got to see a man.” 

He bustled out, leaving Sig in the dark- 
ness; but he was leaning against the box 
office when the ex-Pinnacle salesman came 
out with his heavy can in his hand. Sig 
passed him without a word, went to his car 
and set his can in. He was just about to 
climb into the car when Betzker was at his 
elbow. 

“A hundred and fifty and thirty.” 

“A hundred and twenty-five and thirty- 
six, that’s my last word.”’ Then, studying 
the little eyes of Betzker keenly, he added 


in haste, ‘‘A hundred and tw 
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him unnoted as he stared numbly at Adolph 
Aaronsohn’s Ghezirch Palace lobby display; 
then his blood began to trickle through his 
veins again, and taking a good grip of him- 
self, he stepped in line and paid sixty-five 
cents to learn the worst. The Dawn of 
Liberty was a direct steal of The Boston 
Tea Party, but differing from Izzy’s care- 
ful and expensive production in that it was 
historically misleading and its plot was 
false and conventional claptrap; but it was 
gaudy and showy, with the unmistakable 
gaudiness and showiness of the Pinnacle. 
There in the darkness Izzy could allow 
himself to feel withered and wizened for a 
moment, in the realization that Klekoff had 
put one over on him with the Amalgamated; 
and he knew that expert well enough to be 
certain that this picture would show on the 
Pinnacle books as a straight purchase at a 
good round sum, and the Pinnacle auditor 
could show the entry of the payment by 
the Amalgamated, and the auditor of the 
Amalgamated could show his returned 
check. 

Aaronsohn, a florid and a well-fed man, 
sat smoking at his desk when Izzy came up 
from the theater, and at the sight of that 
stern young man he caught his cigar be- 
tween his teeth with a sudden spasmodic 


grip. 

“Hello, Izzy,” he said cordially. “I 
guess I’m in for a crow-picking.” 

“What about?” inquired Izzy, sitting at 
the end of Aaronsohn’s desk and regarding 
the exhibitor with a steady eye. 

“Oh, come on! I know you're going to 
raise the devil because I shelved your pic- 
ture for the one I’m runnin’ this week, and 
you know I’m going to tell you that I know 
how to run a house or you and me would 
never have been doing business together.” 

“Yes, I make a few mistakes,’”’ admitted 
Izzy. “I did think you knew how to run a 
house, but I see now you got no more sense 
than to give a burglar a blue print of your 
house with an X where the safe is. Tell me, 
Aaronsohn, an’ without any lyin’, because 
my whole business is at stake—tell me why 
you ran this Pinnacle picture instead of 
mine.” 

“It’s an Amalgamated.” Aaronsohn 
was perfectly at ease, sitting big in his wide- 
armed desk chair, but the cigar which he 
shifted to the corner of his mouth wabbled 
a bit. 

“You contracted for the entire Iskovitch 
pulp, an’ you laid me on the shelf to run 
this!” 

“T contracted to pay for the Iskovitch 
productions, not torun them. I’ve paid for 
The Boston Tea Party. I’ve already sent 
the check. Here’s the record of it’’—and 
he threw open his day blotter, pointing to 
the entry with calm triumph—‘“‘and here’s 
what I paid for The Dawn of Liberty.” He 
pointed to another entry, a price slightly 
below The Boston Tea Party. ‘‘Look here, 
Mr. Iskovitch, if I thought this film was 
better than yours, and I was willing to pay 
double to give my patrons the best I could 
get in the market, that’s my business.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you think 
this picture’s better’n The Boston Tea 
Party?” 

“Well, yes, if you must have it.’”’ And 
Aaronsohn removed his cigar from his 
mouth and laid it on the corner of the desk. 
He had become aware of its wabbling. 

“All right, I got your number,” said 
Izzy, holding his self-possession with an 
effort. “You're tellin’ me what ain’t true 
when you say you think this production’s 
better’n mine, an’ you got another set o’ 
books hid some place that’d show a different 
story about what you didn’t pay for this 
Amalgamated production, which you know 
is a Pinnacle. You know that the Pinnacle 
is tryin’ to cut my throat, an’ you’re helpin’ 
7em do it. You’re a dirty traitor, Aaron- 
sohn. You had a little cheap ten-cent 
theater when I came into this town, an’ you 
was tryin’ to float a sixty-thousand-dollar 
house, hopin’ that maybe in twenty years 
you could get a place like this. I put up a 
hundred an’ fifty thousand dollars o’ my 
own money; I got a hundred thousand from 
your branch manager, Pulotski, an’ then 
I went to your local banks that wouldn’t ’a’ 
backed you for that much in a million years, 
an’ got enough more to put you up this 
seven - hundred - an’ - fifty - thousand - dollar 
theater. An’ now what have you done, you 
dirty bum? You gypped me for maybe a 
coupla thousand dollars!’’ 

Fortified as Aaronsohn was against any 
charges which might be made, he could not 
repress a wince at this shot, for Izzy, with 
his acute knowledge of probabilities, had 
hit on the exact figure which Aaronsohn 
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had received for his perfidy. He had been 
given The Dawn of Liberty for nothing, and 
a two-thousand-dollar bonus, if he would 
shelve The Boston Tea Party and run this 
one instead; though, of course, there were 
further advantages to come. Aaronsohn 
was not quite so florid, but he kept his chest 
protruded. 

“Calling names don’t help the situation 
any for either one of us, Iskovitch. I go 
right back to what I said in the first place— 
that if I wanted to pay double to give my 
patrons what I thought was the best in the 
market, that’s my business; and so far as 
our financing transactions are concerned, 
that’s all set. It’s finished. Your money’s 
in and so’s mine, and so’s Pulotski’s and 
so’s the bank’s, and there can’t anything 
be done about it as long as the interest and 
notes are paid, and I’m paying ’em.” 

“You better look at your contract that 
you signed when we formed the company 
to build this house,’”’ observed Izzy dryly 
as he rose. ‘If you can’t understand it 
take it to your lawyer; an’ if he can’t un- 
derstand it I'll send you my lawyer, 
Flackman, that’s the smartest lawyer in 
the motion-picture business.” 

With this he went away, leaving Aaron- 
sohn something vastly interesting to think 
about. 

Outside the ornate Ghezirch Palace the 
breeze blew still more chill, and, whipping 
through Isidor’s pants, seemed to congeal 
the marrow in his bony legs, while the 
hurrying crowds bent supperward jostled 
and buffeted him about as if he were a bit 
of flotsam on this sea of important hu- 
manity. He was, in fact, half sick, for the 
stab of an enemy strikes at the heart, but 
the stab of a traitor hurts to the soul. As 
he was leaving his hotel for the train he was 
handed a fresh thrust in a telegraph report 
from his office. Eleven more of his contract 
customers had run the Amalgamated’s 
Dawn of Liberty in place of The Boston 
Tea Party, and three of them, like Aaron- 
sohn, were his own Iskovitch theaters. 

On the train he locked himself in his 
drawing-room with the most critical prob- 
lem of his career. All over the United 
States the Amalgamated was closing con- 
tracts with exhibitors, at any sacrifice, for 
fifty-two half-week runs in houses where the 
Iskovitch pictures had the other half-week 
runs, and was making especial efforts to 
put such contracts into Izzy’s own half- 
week-run theaters, of which there were 
forty. 

Each one of these inroads was a wedge in 
the Iskovitch business which Klekoff would 
drive home by such tricks as the Dawn of 
Liberty, and the Iskovitch commercial 
structure, bonded for all it would carry, 
could be toppled into the mightiest fall in 
the picture industry—except on the great 
day when the Pinnacle should fall—unless 
there should be a man strong enough to hold 
up that structure with his own muscle and 
stout heart. There could be only one such 
man, and that man must be Isidor Isko- 
vitch, who weighed little more than a 
hundred and twenty pounds as he sat 
shrunk small in his lonely drawing-room, 
with his bony elbows on his table and his 
temples between his bony hands. He 
wasn’t a squirrel in a cage, nor yet a man on 
a tight rope. He was a man on a burning 
roof who could remain where he was until 
he burned to a crisp or jump off and break 
his neck. 

The violet dusk blended into the silvered 
night, and that into the rosy dawn, and 
still the huddled figure sat, his bony elbows 
on his table and bis temples between his 
bony hands. He shivered as he opened his 
eyes to the morning and he was stiff as he 
stretched his arms. He did not know when 
he had fallen asleep with his desperate 
problem unsolved; but now as he shook 
himself awake there came a sudden sparkle 
in his eyes, for with the morning had come 
hope. The sky was bright and clear and the 
rolling hills out there were filled with ver- 
dant foliage, as fresh and cheery as if the 
world had been newborn overnight to 
nothing but peace and happiness. A crys- 
tal brook rippled its limpid way alongside 
the railroad tracks, and at a clear-pool some 
horses had come down to drink, the old 
ones looking up mildly as the train thun- 
dered by and the young ones scampering 
across the meadow and kicking up their 
heels. It was good to be alive, after all. 
And say, if what he was sure of could be 
proved, why he could get a fine case on 
Klekoff for violation of the antitrust laws, 
for unfair competition, for every crime in 
the commercial calendar! If it could only 
be proved! 


water so his footsteps leave no scen 
his trip of investigation Izzy found n 
man weak enough to betray the facts 
matter. Nor was he able to discover an 
among his other exhibitor customers 
whom the proposition had been made a 
who had turned it down. The best psy- 
chologists in the industry had been on this 
job, and only those exhibitors had been 
approached who had in their records som¢ 
incident, either great or small, which re- 
vealed their susceptibility to and their 
knack for concealing a bribe. No mistakes 
had been made, and Klekoff, if Klekoff it 
was, had buried his traces much deeper 
than the bottom of truth’s well. 
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At When Midnight Tolls we secured 
the papers by setting fire to the place,” 
remembered the cuddly little Spanish dan- 
cer, sitting flounced like a dressmaker’s 
doll amidst her billows of skirt. “But there 
were a couple of murders in the scene, so I 
guess that’s out.” 

“Oh, well, you could work a fire without 
a murder,” considered the Indian princess 
with her Psyche knot full of rooster feath- 
ers. ‘In Barred Sunlight they set a dyna- 
mite factory on fire to get the evidence, and 
every soul escaped alive—only I had to be 
locked up in the safe and, darn ’em, they 
forgot me. It’s like I got stuck in the trap- 
door in Hounded. Say, a trapdoor is very 
effictitious, but I don’t remember any under 
Mr. Schusshel’s desk; and, of course, Bain- 
bridge wouldn’t put one in since he’s taken 
it over. He wouldn’t have any use for it; 
but we might machinate with some old- 
timer in the technical department to build 
us one. He could say it was to fix the 
plumbing. Then they could dig a tunnel 
for us, and some night we three ——” 

“This is after the trial, you mean, Dixie,” 
smiled the golden-haired daughter of the 
idle rich—Prue. She and Dorcas had hur- 
ried straight over from their sets to Dixie’s 
bungalow for this important conference, 
and the Indian princess was serving tea 
without oolong or hot water. Prue sparkled 
with a sudden happy memory. “Why, all 
we need do is take a skeleton key and 
open that drawer when Bainbridge isn’t 
looking. In Lady Aggie’s Hand Bag we did 
it that way. Lady Aggie and a girl who had 
lured the heavy for the purpose worked in 
collusion. Lady Aggie visited him on an 
ostensible errand. When he came out with 
her the girl lured him again; then Lady 
Aggie said that she had forgotten her hand 
bag, went back in for it and got away with 
the papers right under his nose. It was a 
splendid situation and perfectly practical.” 

“That’s peachy,’’ approved Dorcas. 
“What I like about it, Prue, is that it isn’t 
at all moviesque. I’ll do the burgling and 
you do the vamping.”’ 

“No, Dore, I played Lady Aggie, and 
I’m up on all the business of the part. Be- 
sides, I have an ostensible errand. I’ll want 
an old M. P. C. photograph of myself which 
hung in Mr. Schusshel’s office, so I’ll ask 
Bainbridge for that, and when we come out 
without my hand bag you play that cute 
little camp scene you’re using in your new 
picture, while I go back and do the work.” 

Charming! They were unanimously 
delighted with the plan, and it had not oc- 
curred to any of them that this was a law- 
less undertaking or that there could be any 
seriousness connected with it, except that 
of getting evidence for Izzy. It was so or- 
dinary with them, a mere matter of plot, 
and they were discussing it as they discussed 
plot every day; as, for instance, whether 
it were better first to see the assassin com- 
ing through the window or peering from be- 
hind the portiéres; and whether they could 
get past the censors with a gun play; but 
Dixie Day, who had a practical streak, 
broke in with: 

“Say, suppose Bainbridge don’t get his 
cues right. Suppose he comes back when 
he’s supposed not to. Suppose he catches 
Prue crackin’ open his desk. Suppose he 
grabs her and calls the police, then what do 
we do? It’s a penitentiary offense, you 
know. It seems to me the scenario isn’t 
perfect.” 

The three girls looked at one another in 
suddenly sobered silence until Dore, her 
eyes wide, said, ““Oh, I—I’m afraid we 
can’t go through with it. It’s fine and all 
that, but we’d get Izzy into more trouble if 
we failed.” 

“We have to go through with it,’’ de- 
clared Prue, compressing her lips. “If there 
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is evidence in Bainbridge’s desk it would 
mean everything to Izzy. Just because we 
foresee danger in a thing we should do is no 
reason for turning back. We don’t do it 
when there’s a stunt on the set. We say 
‘Come on, let’s go!’” 

“All right, let’s go,’’ echoed Dore, put- 
ting’ more siphon in her tea; ‘‘but we 
really ought to have a man with us.” 

“What, with me here?’’ Dixie indig- 
nantly put more tea in her fizz water. ‘‘Oh, 
no, I’ll finish the plot for you. You two 
carry through just as planned.  Bain- 
bridge’s office is on the ground floor. If his 
window’s closed you say it’s stuffy in there, 
Prue, and have him open it. I’ll be right 
outside. If you get the papers and walk 
out, K. O., I don’t work, except that I’ll 
hop in my car with the documents and beat 
it away to safety. If Bainbridge comes back 
and gums it up, I’ll pile through the win- 
dow and I’ll have a blackjack with me; 
and believe I, if I land on that bird’s bald 
bean with my good right arm, Izzy’ll have 
them papers before Bainbridge knows he’s 
suffered a loss!” 

Neither of the girls laughed as they 
looked at the husky Indian princess, for 
there was that in her eye which boded ill 
for Bainbridge if he should interfere with 
the plot. There came an awed, half- 
whispered question from Dorcas: 

““When—when do we do it, Prue?”’ 

“Well, the sooner the better. They say 
he stays at his office every evening until 
seven or half past.’’ Prue paused for two 
short breaths. ‘Girls, I say we do it to- 
night!” 

“Tildy!”? yelled Dixie, and a plump, 
good-natured colored woman appeared in 
her habitual state of bewilderment, for she 
never knew what Dixie Day would do next. 

“oe Yes’m.”’ 

“Hats!” 


““Yes’m.”” She peered around the room. . 


“Any more’n three? No’m. Cocktails? I 
thinks not.” This with a glance at the 
tea, and out she bustled. Quick service 
always at Dixie’s, by a very simple scheme 
which Tildy had evolved. She prepared a 
stew every afternoon and laid in supplies 
for an elaborate meal. If Dixie had time for 
the elaborate meal Tildy took home the 
stew; and if Dixie had time only for the 
stew Tildy took home the elaborate meal. 
Satisfactory all around and Tildy’s family 
was fat. 

The amateur burglars had stew tonight. 
It might as well have been terrapin for all 
they knew, for they spent most of their 
brief time in perfecting their parts—and 
Bainbridge’s. It was thrilling; but when 
in Dixie’s sports car they trundled out to 
the old M. P. C. plant, now the Amalga- 
mated, and it was dark, and most of the 
cars had gone away, and the lights were 
out of most of the windows, and far back in 
the lot among the trees of the dry river bed 
there was the eerie glow from a location, a 
sense of weirdness crept on all three and 
they hesitated. Anyhow there was some- 
thing wrong about this. It was a good 
scene, full of situation and thrill and with 
fine parts for each of them, also sympathy; 
but there was something wrong, something 
lacking. There was no director and they 
had no camera. They climbed out and 
stood huddled in the shadows for a shivery 
moment; then Dixie husked, ‘“K. O., 
mates? Do we go through with it?” 

“Yes,” answered Prue in a curiously 
strained voice. ‘‘Come on, let’s go.’ And 
she started firmly for the front entrance. 

“Oh!” feebly murmured Dore, and fol- 
lowed, while Dixiesauntered around through 
the side gate and tipped the old-time gate- 
man a cheery greeting as of yore. Watching 
her chance, she slipped into the dimness 
beneath Bainbridge’s window, which was 
open wide. 

He sat at his desk working over some 
papers; and take him by and large, from his 
pendulous nose and his drooping mustache 
to the flower in his buttonhole, he was a 
natural-born heavy, if ever there was one; 
a man to distrust, a man to fear; and the 
Indian princess, as her copper-hued counte- 
nance peered over the window ledge, gripped 
her little piece of lead pipe wrapped well in 
a woolen stocking and stared with dismay 
on that glistening tonsure. Many a man 
she had bludgeoned as a part of her profes- 
sional duty, and many a man she had seen 
drop limp and close his eyes, gasp thrice 
and die from her piece of thin rubber hose 
disguised as a lead pipe or a blackjack. But 
then he’d get up and do it over, perhaps 
breathing two gasps or none as the director 
might decide. There’d be no rehearsal here, 
however, and no check for the descending 
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the back of the tonneau with a thump, 
pulled herself inside and was flung into a 
corner of the rear seat by the rounding of a 
corner which would have tossed her to the 
roadside. She lay there for some minutes 
gasping and bruised, while Bainbridge, 
with no knowledge that he had a passenger, 
tore straight ahead, his eye fixed constantly 
on that retreating sports car. 

So pounded pursuer and pursued through 
the darkness, skirting villages and dashing 
across railroad tracks in defiance of swing- 
ing lanterns and ringing bells, and into the 
waste back land leading to Griffith Park; 
where, far out across the rugged hills, there 
blazed a violet glow against the sky, and a 
great, round bluish cylinder of light bored 
out into the interstellar void and swung 
and dipped and dropped to earth. A brass- 
buttoned rural at the entrance to Griffith 
Park stepped aside hastily. Access to the 
park was forbidden at this hour, and speed 
was forbidden; but there was a movie 
company at work up there and anything 
might be in the picture. 

Bainbridge gained on the car ahead when 
Dixie first hit the steep incline which led to 
the tortuously winding roadway along the 
mountainsides, and that lead Dixie could 
not regain, for as hard as she crowded her 
car, Bainbridge came pounding on behind, 
and near enough to yell at them. At mad 
speed, they were now winding along the 
edge of steep cliffs which shot sheer down 
for hundreds of feet below, now nearing 
and now turning away from that violet glow. 
At the next increase in the grade Bain- 
bridge suddenly forged alongside Dixie’s 
car; he tried to nose in front of her to head 
her off; and Dixie, all dare-devil and with 
her temper between her teeth, uttered a 
man’s word, and nosing out against him, 
scraped fenders and almost threw him off 
the cliff and shouted after him fiercely, as 
he dropped back, that she was sorry she 
hadn’t. 

“‘Quick!’’ she wheezed into Dore’s ear. 
“That stopped him for a minute. Climb 
out on the running board! I’ll slow down 
as we round that clump of bushes and you 
jump with the bag; then I’ll speed up and 
he’ll chase me; and if you hear anything 
smash don’t scream, because maybe it’ll be 
him that’s left on top. Ready now, girlie!” 

This was easy and normal, for the movie 
habit was on them, and these were stunts 
which came in the business every day. 
Even as Dixie directed her scene Dore 
climbed out on the running board, crouched, 
and as the car slowed she jumped. 

In the pursuing car the movie mind was 
equally at work, for Prue, as Bainbridge 
recovered his nerve and resumed his speed, 
suddenly slid over into the front seat and 
grabbed the wheel, determined to throw off 
the spark and the gas throttle and to kick 
his shins until he lifted his foot from the 
accelerator. True as a bullet, she plumped 
into her place and landed her first kick on 
his shin. For one instant the startled man 
felt his heart freeze into a solid lump, and 
he swerved so near the edge of the cliff that 
a bushel of stones went rolling down the 
declivity, loosening other stones as they 
went; and presently there was a roar as of a 
mighty avalanche in the valley eight hun- 
dred feet below! But before that roar re- 
sounded through the cafions, before even 
the first bushel of stones had rolled well on 
its way, Bainbridge had jammed his whole 
weight and, every ounce of muscle in his 
body and every yard of nerves and every 
drop of blood on that wheel. He almost 
dented the wood in the intensity of his grip, 
for the one big thing which loomed in his 
mind was that death lay just below, with 
the biggest yawn of which he had ever con- 
ceived the universe to be capable, and he 
held the car to the road in spite of a sharp 
French heel kicking at his shins and bring- 
ing warmth to the only spot on his body. 

He was a frozen man, that Bainbridge, 
and the streams of perspiration which slid 
down his face felt like icicles. At last the 
struggling figure by his side reached the 
throttles, shut them off; and the car strik- 
ing a level road just then, it refused the 
next rise, swung back a foot or two and 
stood still. But Bainbridge continued to 
sit humped over the wheel with his fingers 
gripping into the wood, his eyes staring, his 
neck straining until it ached, his toes curved 
in against the soles of his shoes and his knee 
joints stiff. It seemed an eternity to him 
before he was able to draw a deep breath 
and slowly loosen first one of his desper- 
ately cramped fingers and then another. A 
man of fairly good pluck was Bainbridge, 
but he was no stunt actor; and as he grad- 
ually recovered his senses, with the feeling 
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that if his hair wasn’t white it should be, he 
turned to the fragile girl who had taken this 
reckless ride through the clouds with him, 
and he shrieked at her with a catch in his 
voice like a woman’s, ‘‘ You she-devil!”’ 

Prue paid no attention to him. She had 
found a wrench on the floor, and she was 
industriously trying to knock the nut off 
the throttle so this car couldn’t be used 
again. He reached for her wrist, but she 
was too quick for him and sprang out. 
They were so near the inner edge of the 
road, for Bainbridge had played safe, that 
she plunged into the bushes, and there was 
a cry of pain as she landed; but it was from 
Dorcas. 

“Ouch! Say, Prue, I’ve sprained my 
ankle and I can’t run. Here’s the bag, 
honey. Beat it!” 

So, as Bainbridge poked into the bushes, 
a wild hope in him when he recognized that 
other voice, Prue dashed out past him and 
struck up the road, shrieking at the full ca- 
pacity of her lungs. She had not gone far 
before the long legs of Bainbridge overtook 
her, but she threw the bag over the cliff, 
and when he clutched her, too late, he was 
ee he to the highest of his capacity for 
ury 

Fou she-devil,”’ he yelled at her as he 
held her and shook her. ‘You little she- 
devil! P1—V’1—T’]1__”’ 

Alas for the movies! Here was the heavy, 
with the girl in his arms at the edge of a 
precipice, with no galloping hero to rescue 
her. It wasn’t even necessary, for the heavy 
hadn’t the courage to toss her over. In- 
stead, as Prue’s foot slipped off the edge, 
throwing her weight wildly on his arms, he 
gave a convulsive clutch and lowered him- 
self to his knees; then, gasping with fright, 
his breath passing through his throat in 
great gusts like sobs, he tensed his whole 
body, holding their combined center of 
gravity on the safe side almost by the 
weight of a toe; and slowly, inch by inch, 
he drew Prue up to safety, and they sank 
together on the edge of the cliff, panting 
and weak. 

“Ye gods, girl, that was a close shave!”’ 
Bainbridge expelled a painful breath from 
his lungs with a loud ‘‘Huh!’”’ He wasn’t 
cold now, he was hot all over. 

Suddenly, as he tried to peer down into 
the darkness at that depthless death which 
they had both so narrowly escaped, his eye 
caught a dim outline amid the branches of 
a sapling growing up from the cliff side; 
and flinging himself on his stomach, to 
Prue’s astonishment, he shot his long arm 
straight over the edge of the abyss, secured 
the precious bag, drew it back and jumped 
to his feet triumphantly. 

“Now what do you say? I have the pa- 
pers! Come and get them—or send Izzy 
Iskovitch!”’ 

““What’s the matter with me?” yelled a 
strident voice as Dixie Day plunged out of 
the darkness, having come back at the 
shrieks of Prue and, making a dive for the 
bag, she butted him with the single thought 
of compelling him to let go. He did; and 
toppling backward he fell over the cliff, 
emitting a blood-curdling scream of agony, 
down, down, down, while the two girls 
stiffened with horror as they realized what 
a desperate deed had been done. Down, 
down, down through the darkness the un- 
fortunate Bainbridge fell; and then there 
was a grunt of distress from just over the 
cliff, and a most vociferous cuss word, which 
startled them more than the distant thud 
of his body would have done, for it was so 
close to their ears. 

“Throw mearope, blast you!” heshrilled 
from the ledge eight feet below, the ledge 
from which the verdant sapling grew. “I’m 
knee-deep in mud and water!” 

Dixie’s breath came back and her heart 
leaped with gratitude, and she cried, “‘Is 
there no way you can get up?” 

“No! This sapling won’t bear my 
weight!” 

“Then stay where you are, you big stiff, 
till we get these papers in safety! Whoops, 
my boy! Say, Prue, where’s Dore?” 

“Back here.” 

Prue started running, but halfway they 
found Doreas hobbling along with the aid 
of a dry branch, and just then there came 
swiftly around the curves an enormous 
yellow eye—a work car from location with 
a big searchlight. Izzy sprang out and 
stared at his three disheveled stars in stupe- 
faction, but Dixie Day swiftly enlightened 
him as she held out her sewing bag. 

“Them papers, little man! And may 
ever the name of Isidor Iskovitch be em- 
blazoned in the marts of justice. Whoops! 
Hurray!” 


“Help, help!” came a voic 
the yawning darkness; and Sa 
the edge of the cliff and castin 
flashlight, grinned. 

“Why, hello, below!” he called 
into the abyss. “What are you doin 
there, old dear?’ 

“T’m picking raspberries, you 
Throw me a rope, but be sure it’s a goo 
one.” 

“Wait until I get my orders from the 
chief.””. And Sapp took away his flashlight. 
“Say, Izzy, these gentle specimens of the 
weaker sex have the Amalgamated’s G.M. 
treed down on the ledge. How soon do you 
want him up—or do you?” 

“Hold ’im there till I sort this stuff an’ 
get it out o’ reach!”’ shouted Izzy in sudden 
glee, for this great gift of his three stars 
was more than he had dared to hope. 

It was a fine night’s work, and into his 
task he plunged, examining every paper and 
every pencil jotting with feverish eagerness 
until he had straightened and folded away 
neatly the very last of the evidence. 

“How about it, little man?” exulted 
Dixie, clapping him on the shoulder with a 
hearty thump. ‘Who all can we hang?” 

“Hot dog! As long as I live I’ll never 
forget what you three done for me tonight!” 
And there was a lump in Izzy’s throat and 
a smarting in his eyes—for in that whole 
litter of private papers he hadn’t found one 
scrap which connected Bainbridge or the 
Amalgamated with Klekoff or the Pinnacle 
or with anything illegal! 

But he kept the papers. 


Vv 


HE glistening Mr. Flackman seemed to 

bristle as the door of his private office 
opened and Isidor Iskovitch came in, for 
when Flackman felt it necessary to disagrze 
with a client every point on him indicated 
aggressiveness, from the tips of his patent- 
leather shoes to the wings of his snow-white 
collar, from the wrinkles around his piercing 
black eyes to the Mephistolike nibs of his 
sleek black hair. 

“You have no case, Izzy,” 
by way of putting in the first blow. 
down.” 

“Sure,” agreed the client easily, and com- 
posed his bony frame in the chair at such 
angularity as made most people ache with 
discomfort. “I like to get all the listening 
done before I start to talk.” 

“There won’t be much to talk about 
when you get through listening,’ Flackman 
warned him. “I have reviewed our propo- 
sition top and bottom, inside and out, until 
my eyes ache, and I decide that we have 
absolutely nothing but your suspicions and 
your circumstantial deductions to sustain 
us. Personally, I do not dispute these; but 
this is as your friend and not your attorney. 
If we take a shot in the dark, subpcena all 
these double-crossing exhibitors for a pre- 
liminary Federal examination and try to 
trap the truth out of them on the witness 
stand, you may be sure that Klekoff will 
protect them, and so will make them de- 
pendent on him and gain him the exclusive 
control of their houses, which would be 
part of his scheme; and you wouldn’t get 
the truth out of them even when Gabriel 
blows his horn, I believe. All you have to 
do is reflect on what happened when we 
foreclosed on Aaronsohn the other day. In 
exactly eighteen hours he was in control 
of a Pinnacle house which was already con- 
tracted for Amalgamated fillers, and I guess 
you'd get a lot out of Aaronsohn except a 
laugh. 

“Even at that, Izzy, I was willing to 
forego my ethical inclinations, which make 
me loath to institute any case which isn’t 
based on incontrovertible legal evidence, 
and I was reconciled to carry through your 
plan; but this action of your feather- 
brained girl stars has rendered the pro- 
ceeding we had in mind impossible. On 
your behalf, though without your cogni- 
zance, they have violated the penal code 
most flagrantly and openly, and by backing 
them up and concealing them from justice, 
as you have done, you have rendered your- 
self an accomplice after the fact and are 
guilty with them. The moment we come 
before the examining board these facts will 
be brought against us, and we shall be 
ordered out of court, be disgraced in the 
legal profession and be made the laughing- 
stock of the motion-picture industry; 
which last, I am honest enough to confess, 
has its weight.” 

‘And thankin’ you one an’ all for your 
kind attention, this’ll conclude our evenin’ 
performance,” grinned Izzy. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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club. After this they sat, all except Klekoff, 
who stood with his hands behind him and 
his long cigarette holder pointing upward, 
the blue smoke curling peacefully from the 
tip of his cigarette. 

“Well, gentlemen?’’ inquired Ascher, 
folding his pudgy hands comfortably in his 
lap; for this conference being of the other 
side’s seeking, it was their lead. 

“Well, gentlemen,’”’ repeated Flackman, 
“as I intimated to Mr. Ascher, this is a 
quite informal meeting, with no legal 
aspect whatsoever, intended to give you an 
opportunity to make an amicable adjust- 
ment of what would otherwise be an ex- 
pensive and wasteful lawsuit.” 

Mr. Ascher nodded perfunctorily, as if 
this preamble were the mere date line of a 
newspaper, the wrapper of a book. Kle- 
koff, gazing at the ceiling perfunctorily, 
fixed his eye on a spot where the gold leaf 
was dropping away, as if contemplating re- 
pairs. Mr. Iskovitch had an inclination to 
rub his knuckles nervously, but he re- 
pressed it. This was the biggest moment in 
his life so far and he had to hold steady. 

“And specifically, Mr. Flackman?”’ 

“Specifically, Mr. Ascher, we demand a 
dissolution of the illegal combination be- 
tween the Pinnacle and the Amalgamated, a 
relinquishment of the control and owner- 
ship of the latter by the former, and, more- 
over, Mr. Ascher, a nullification of the sale 
of the M. P. C. to the ostensible Amalga- 
mated and a return of the property to the 
original owner.” 

Ah! Both Mr. Ascher and Mr. Klekoff 
betrayed a startled interest in that last 
statement. The eminent attorney went so 
far as to lift his folded hands from his lap 
and clasp them about his stomach. His dis- 
tinguished client removed his cigarette 
holder from his mouth, inspected it criti- 
cally and replaced it. The movements of 
both men were simultaneous. 

“‘T am afraid you will have to excuse us 
from conferring on a matter of which my- 
self and my client have no knowledge,” 
quoth Mr. Ascher. “I understood that 
this conference was to concern some matter 
of business which had a definite and sub- 
stantial basis of fact.” 

“You were not laboring under a mis- 
understanding, Mr. Ascher,’’ smiled Flack- 
man, all his little points glistening; and 
suddenly the excess of suavity in the room 
irritated the nerves of young Iskovitch, 
who began to rub his knuckles with his 
thumb and defied the world to stop him 
from that relief, while his legal representa- 
tive went on, still in that agreeable parlor 
voice: 

“T would not come to you, Mr. Ascher, 
unless I were fully prepared to prove the 
facts on which my client’s demands are 
made; and to prove it, Mr. Ascher, not 
only by strong personal evidence, but by 
incontrovertible and absolutely convicting 
documentary proof.” 

Positively no movement on the part of 
the opposing counsel or his distinguished 
client. Incontrovertible and: absolutely 
convicting documentary proof! There was 
a flaw in the amber of his cigarette holder 
which interested Mr. Klekoff very much— 
even annoyed him, it would seem, for as he 
stared at it he knitted his brows in a slowly 
gathering frown. 

“Tndeed?” the Pinnacle’s lawyer softly 


observed. ‘‘ Might I ask the nature of this 
seemingly important documentary evi- 
dence?’”’ And now both he and his princi- 


pal bent on Flackman the quick, keen, hard 
scrutiny of experienced litigants. It rested 
not at all in what he might say, but in how 
he took the question. He took it with 
smiling triumph. 

“You may ask, but naturally I will not 
tell you; except, of course, in the due form 
of legal procedure.” 

“T can wait,’’ Ascher replaced his hands 
in his lap. ‘‘But I am led by certain ab- 
surdities in your initial demand, Mr. 
Flackman, to doubt the extreme importance 
of the documentary evidence you profess to 
possess. For instance, assuming that you 
could prove this alleged control or owner- 
ship or whatever of the Amalgamated by 
the Pinnacle, and assuming that you could 
dissolve by due process of law that alleged 
control or ownership, I do not see how you 
could go so far as to compel the resale of 
the Amalgamated to the original owner by 
any legal process with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 

Perhaps never has there been a more 
brilliant exhibition of forensic skill than 
now ensued between these two expert syl- 
logists and casuists. Most agilely they 
jousted and fenced with deadly dialectics 
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and subtile sophistry; they used repartee 
and satire, polemics and perversion, logom- 
achy and quiddity; and, both being in 
their best fettle, they fairly scintillated with 
sayings which would well bear repeating in 
the Woolsack and Ermine Club; while 
Isidor Iskovitch, whose years of endeavor, 
whose business and consequently very life 
were trembling in the balance, crossed and 
recrossed his bony legs so often that at last 
he seemed to have a sort of rhythm in it; 
and Klekoff blew peaceful smoke at the 
ceiling. 

Finally, however, the clever disputants, 
having refreshed themselves to sufficient 
length, came into harder waters, and, it 
becoming Ascher’s turn to throw up a ver- 
bal smoke screen, he happened to say with 
a rather convincing air of finality, ‘‘ Very 
well, Mr. Flackman, you have our permis- 
sion to go ahead and sue.” 

Klekoff corroborated this with a decisive 
nod, and at that instant the excess of 
suavity in the little tapestried room was 
shattered, rudely and violently, by Isidor 
Iskovitch, who jumped from his chair with 
his fists clenched and his eyes blazing. 

“Say, looky here!”’ he shouted, his voice 
trembling with passion, and he talked not 
to Ascher or to Flackman. “If you compel 
me, Klekoff, to take my time from my busi- 
ness to bring this suit I ain’t gonna stop as 
long as there’s a pinch of the Pinnacle left! 
Do you get me, you dirty bum?” 

“Mr. Iskovitch! Izzy!” Flackman, 
shocked, had gripped, his unethical client by 
a bony elbow, but Izzy shook him off. 
“You let me alone, Flackman! I got a 
bellyful o’ this houndin’ an’ I ain’t gonna 
swallow any more! I’m goin’ through with 
this if I have to take over the case myself! 
Say, Klekoff, if you start to leave this room 
before I get through, I’ll jump you, you 
rotten loafer! You done every kind o’ dirt 
you could think of to me since I been in 
business, or you tried to, an’ I want you to 
remember this: I beat you out every time, 
an’ ’malways gonna! You hear that? I’m 
always gonna—this time an’ every time! 
Y’ know why? Because I’m square an’ you 
ain’t! When you tackled me, you red- 
headed snake, you tackled the wrong man!”’ 

Shrill in his rage, he smacked his bony 
fist in his palm and the tears were in his 
eyes. 

“You don’t think I got any proof, do 
you? Well, ’llshow you! I know how you 
skinned poor old David Schusshel, that’s 
been my friend ever since I came into the 
business. I know how you paid exhibitors 
to. lay off my pictures an’ run yours for 
nothin’, an’ that’ll soak you good under the 
antitrust law; an’ I know how much you 
paid. I know your connection with Bain- 
bridge runnin’ clear back before the picture 
business, an’ I know somethin’ else that 
was in some certain papers that come into 
my possession—I won’t say how.” 

He strode rapidly over to Klekoff, stand- 
ing before him and shaking a knobby finger 
at him. Both Ascher and Flackman fol- 
lowed quickly, and for once they had lost 
their professional veneer and were just men 
with their blood tingling. Klekoff had 
tossed his cigarette holder on the mantel- 
shelf with the smoking cigarette still in it, 
and his pale lips were mashed together in a 
queer little crease, while around the rims of 
his eyelids had come a tinge which might 
have soaked through from the color of his 
hair as Izzy went on. 

“Now, looky, you, if you wantta know 
what proof I got I dare you to let me get 
you in court! I dare you, you dirty bum!” 

For an instant Ascher feared apoplexy 
for his client, whose face had turned a 
startlingly dark purple; then suddenly Kle- 
koff with a shrill, inarticulate exclamation, 
swung back his fist in lightninglike rapidity, 
and there was a loud smack as he caught 
Izzy in front of the ear and sent him flying. 
All breath in that room, even Klekoff’s, 
was suspended, for it was the first time he 
had ever struck a fellow man; then Izzy 
sprang at him like a cat, hammering him 
down with both bony fists, and it required 
the utmost efforts of two of the highest- 
priced attorneys in the picture business to 
split them out, they sacrificing every last 
vestige of their dignity in the process. Kle- 
koff strode out of the room and slammed 
the door behind him, touching his nose and 
looking at the little red spot on his hand as 
he went; and Ascher, pulling down his vest 
and settling his coat and fussing at his 
cravat and snuggling his plump neck into 
his collar and smoothing back his hair, 
turned to his legal opponent sternly. 

“T wish to ask you, Mr. Flackman, as a 
matter of further procedure, if you intend, 
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To sell and install the Shinn System of Lightning 
Protection. Easy to apply and renders any building 
absolutely safe from Lightning damage. Easy to take 
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Loud Speaker 
is CLEAR! 


The Herald, like other good mu- 
sical instruments, improves with 
age because of its laminated core, 
mica diaphragm and permanent 
magnet. It stands up under 
power without rattling. The ad- 
justable diaphragm makes it pos- 
sible to get the most out of a 
weak set. Height 30 inches. 
6-foot cord. Price $30. Slightly 
; more on Pacific Coast and in 
is clear, be sure you buy the Canada. Write for folder and 
Herald. enclose your dealer’s name. 


Herald Electric Co., Inc., 113 Fourth Ave., New York 


The finest dance orchestras play 
in your home when their music 


comes through the clear, loud 
Herald. Also in radio concerts, 
lectures and news, the Herald 
assures you the same delightful 
clearness. No blast, no blurr, 
but every tone and word exactly 
as it started through the air. If 
you want a Loud Speaker that 
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after this disgraceful occurrence, to repre- 
sent your client?” 

“Represent Izzy?’ panted Flackman. 
“Well, say, I’d like to see anybody get this 
boy away from me! Come on with your 
suit, Ascher! Now I have my blood up, too, 
and all 1 want to do is to get you fellows in 
court. I suppose that ends this conference.” 

“T_T should consider it likely,” returned 
Ascher, but he was pondering profoundly 
those last words of Flackman’s. ‘Of 
course, however, I must first consult my 
client, who is still a party to this conference, 
we must remember. You will excuse me, 
please.” 

He walked into the adjoining office, and 
through that to the next, and through that 
to the next, a dingy little room with one 
narrow window and no tapestry, where he 
found Klekoff fairly frothing in his rage, 
leaning over the acutely miserable Bain- 
bridge and putting him through a swift 
vituperative third degree. 

“You still say you are sure that letter 
was not in your drawer?” 

““Yes,’’ asserted Bainbridge, aware that 
his tonsure was pebbled with moisture, but 
not daring to wipe it off. 

“Yet you can’t give me even an approxi- 
mate idea of what else was in that drawer! 
You’ve made a written list three times now, 
and always different. You’ve turned up 
some of the things which were on the first 
list, Herschman dug up a letter which you 
swore to me you had destroyed, and I’ve 
found two papers in my own files for which 
you’ve been hunting high and low, forget- 


| ting that you ever turned them back to me. 


The short of it is, you cheap petit-larceny 
thief, that you’re sure of nothing, or you’re 
lying to me about that letter. You’ve put 
me in for the biggest individual loss of my 
career, for Iskovitch has that evidence in 
his possession this minute! What do you 
think, Ascher?’ And he wheeled, his first 
indication that he knew his attorney had 
come into the room. p 

“They have something,’ said Ascher 
with depressed conviction. “I thought 
maybe not until Iskovitch took a hand; 
but now I believe that neither he nor Flack- 
man wishes to compromise.” 

Klekoff caught his chin in his hand and 
rasped it nervously and succeeded in mas- 
tering his personal rage to give his judg- 
ment predominance. 

“What do you advise?” 

“Well, you must know the importance 
and the value of what proof Iskovitch se- 
cured through that robbery, about which 
robbery we can do nothing so long as you 
are uncertain of the innocence of the papers 
in that drawer; but if the evidence which he 
has secured is as important and valuable 
as all four of us seem to think it is, then I 
should advise the Pinnacle against appear- 
ing in court as defendant in an antitrust 
case which might lead to more far-reaching 
results than the settlement of this indi- 
vidual suit. The fact of the matter is, 
Klekoff, that you have no case.” 

Klekoff drew his breath in sharply, then 
he hissed it out over his moist lips, and 
turning to the luckless Bainbridge he said 
with a venom which seemed to poison the 
whole room, ‘‘I wish I had let you go to the 
pen in the first place, you worm!” 

Two minutes later Ascher walked into 
the room where Flackman and Izzy sat 
waiting in anxious silence, and even before 
he spoke they knew that Izzy’s magnificent 
bluff had won. It was enough that Ascher 
could now afford to reflect the glumness of 
Klekoff, since he had nothing to lose by it. 

“My client has just decided on a very 
foolish course, against which I urgently ad- 
vised him,” he reported. “‘ We deny all the 
charges which have been made against the 
Pinnacle, and I myself am anxious to go 
into court and see your alleged evidence; 
but Mr. Klekoff, who views these things in 
a very broad light, sets forth to me that 
it would be harmful to the entire industry 
to have so prominent a concern as the Pin- 
nacle involved in what would be very ugly 
litigation with a minor concern. That, I 
believe, will conclude this present confer- 
ence, and the balance of the negotiations 
can be discussed, I fancy, Mr. Flackman, 
among you and me and whoever are to 
represent Mr. Schusshel and Mr. Bain- 
bridge and the Intercoast in the transac- 
tion. I may add that Mr. Bainbridge’s 
consent, and that of the Intercoast Trust 
Company, have already been secured 
through the unselfishly ethical arguments of 
Mr. Klekoff, who once more justifies his high 
standing in the industry.” 

Hot dog! Isidor Iskovitch felt inside 
him that squirming which was his elation 
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none as he limped into the back room and 
found Bainbridge there in a high state of 
happiness. 

“‘Herschman just brought that letter. 
Here it is.” 

Klekoff looked at the thing with livid 
hatred. 

““Where did he find it?” 

“In the back part of the desk. It had 
slipped in behind the drawer.”’ 

“Then it was in that drawer!’’ And sud- 
denly Klekoff’s fist shot out, and for the 
second time in his life he struck a fellow 
man. ‘I suppose I could get into trouble 
for beating even your head off,’’ he snarled 
as Bainbridge picked himself up from the 
floor, ‘‘but I’d like to do it. I’m going to 
clean the business of you and your kind. 
I’m going to do away with all this cheap 
graft!” 

And quite unconsciously Klekoff put the 
accent on the penultimate word. 


We jerk the calendar off the hook and 
throw it in the wastebasket. Time has 
passed. Clare Evans, who made her hit as 
the pathetic second lead in the splendid 
Iskovitch production Saint and Sinner, 
rises in the morn in a fluffy bedroom, with 
a maid to fetch and carry for her, and a 
shiny little coupé of her own to take her to 
work; and the sullen bitterness is gone 
from her and she is young and pretty, and 
she has a fifty-thousand-dollar bank ac- 
count as her part of those damages. Her 
best friends, Prue and Dixie and Dore, also 
have extra bank accounts for securing evi- 
dence in the damage case which was never 
tried. 

David Schusshel is also young. He follows 
the horses around the world, and when his 
itinerary brings him through Hollywood he 
peeps in at the old M. P. C. and sits at his 
old desk in the little old private office, al- 
ways reserved for him, and sends for Izzy 
so he can crow over the boy for having his 
nose eternally on the grindstone. 

Isidor Iskovitch never stops to discern 
whether he is young or not, for his business 
has expanded to its capacity, his distribu- 
tion and his production balancing evenly 
for the first time in his career. His proposi- 
tion had been to take over the M. P. C. and 
manage it for David; but with a twinkle in 
his eye, his papa in the business had made 
him a present of the plant, at David’s own 
terms, and Izzy hopes to have it paid off 
some day. 

Klekoff is distinctly not younger, for 
somebody is jiggling his rope and he walks 
pigeon-toed. When Isidor Iskovitch took 
over the Amalgamated contracts he was 
able to turn the tables on the mighty one, 
and instead of running Pinnacle pictures in 
Iskovitch houses, he’s running Iskovitch 
pictures in Pinnacle houses—at a splendid 
profit. 

The rosy dawn is neither younger nor 
older. It has no age, but as it sweeps down 
the majestic slope of the Rockies toward 
Hollywood it avoids that beautiful town, 
if a fog will allow it, for it is an eerie place 
these days, in the startling change which 
has come over it. All the geraniums bloom 
blue, the trees grow upside down and graft 
has been driven out of the picture business. 
There isn’t any more. What? No! 
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And the fine car owner naturally seeks the most 
efficient bumper protection he can buy. Rich 


treasures need strong guards. Fortunately, too, | 


Biflex Bumpers are integral parts of the beautiful 
car; so gracefully do their harmonious lines blend 
with the ideas of the master car designers. 


Biflex protects your life and car investment with 
a continuous, rebounding spring of finest steel, 
whose matchless strength and resiliency were 
produced by the same science that gives railway 
locomotives their great steel springs. The great 
up-and-down bumping surface, insures against 
interlocking with bumpers of other heights. The 
full-looped ends, which give maximum flexibility, 
give and take blows from any angle, an advantage 
peculiar to Biflex. 

Scientific tests show that the new 1924 model Biflex 
Bumper and Brackets are more efficient in withstand- 
ing collisions than their forerunners. A wider 
spread, a deeper curve in the end loops, make Biflex 
the supreme achievement in bumper protection. 


There is a Biflex Bumper for every car made, 
scientifically proportioned in size and weight to 
car design. Priced from $18 to $28. If any dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guar- 
anteed. They are protected by U. S. Patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Export Dept., 130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“Well, so I will. Keep your shirt on, 
can’t you? This judge here is a new one, 
and he’s all swelled up. But he’ll find out 
before long—take it from me!” 

“Yeh, but meantimes I gotta go back to 
jail!’’ 

“No, you don’t. Listen—what’ve you 
fellows been up to that he won’t take either 
you or Jake as sureties? Huh?” 

‘*Tt’s persecution,’ replied Moe. ‘‘That’s 
all it is. The whole thing is a frame-up, Mr. 
Grady, and I can prove it.” 

“You'll have to. Now what we’ve got to 
do—who do you know in town here who’ll 
go on your bond?” 

Moe pondered a while. Then he sug- 
gested the names of a number of citizens, 
but Judge Humphries threw out the first 
four or five without a moment’s hesitation. 
Finally he agreed to accept two whom Moe 
offered, and the general hurried away to get 
into touch with them. 

When he returned to the court room he 
was plainly out of countenance and re- 
quested the court to be allowed to withdraw 
the names put forward. 

‘Jim Griffin says he don’t know you from 
a load of hay,’”’ he hissed into Moe’s ear. 
‘“And Zac Cobb says he knows you only 
too well. Say, if I had your reputation I 
believe I’d hang myself.” 

Moe displayed no resentment—merely 
wetted his lips. 

“Tet me think now,” he murmured, gaz- 
ing fishily into space. “‘ Maybe I can think 
up some more names.” 

“Perhaps a city directory would help,” 
sneered his attorney. 

Moe took him seriously. 

“‘Can you get one here?”’ 

“Forget it! If you offer any more phony 
bondsmen you'll go back to jail for keeps. 
Can’t you make a cash bond?”’ 

“Cash bond! What do you take me for— 
a millionaire? I ain’t a lawyer, Mr. Grady, 
and I have to work for a living.” 

And then Judge Humphries cut in on 
them. 

‘“Well?”’ he asked curtly. 

His tone sounded so like a challenge that 
Grady bridled. 

“Will the court release this man on my 
recognizance?’’ he snapped. 

Ttrwallee 

“Very well, I’ll sign the bond.” 

This offer came so unexpectedly that Moe 
was taken aback and could find no words. 
He tried to look his gratitude, and achieved 
a cock-eyed gloom. 

“Come on, let’s get out of here,’’ Grady 
barked as soon as the papers had been 
signed. His manner showed plainly he con- 
sidered that court no place for a man who 
wanted justice, and he departed with the 
dignity of a Roman senator, Moe padding 
abjectly at his heels. 

‘“‘Well?’’ queried his partner when he re- 
turned to the office. 

“‘T done got him out.” 

“So you took the case, hey? He’s a bad 
egg, that guy.” 

“Nonsense! Dunning’s all right—not a 
bad fellow at all.” 

“What fee?”’ 

“The time has not yet arrived for that,” 
answered the general with sonorous com- 
placence, and the other chuckled. 

Grady lost no time in going to work on 
Moe. 

“‘In thirty years’ experience at the bar,” 
he said impressively, ‘‘I have never en- 
countered a more difficult case.”’ 

Moe swallowed his Adam’s apple and 
then remarked feebly that it couldn’t be so 
bad as all that because he was as innocent 
as a newborn babe, you might say, and a 
victim of persecution. 

“You ain’t told me yet how much it is it 
will cost me, Mr. Grady,” he quavered. It 
was the fourth or fifth time he had reminded 
the general. 

The lawyer parried the query with a care- 
less wave of the hand, and—‘‘I can get you 
off. But it’ll take some doing. I want to 
tell you right now, Mr. Dunning, that your 
case will require my very best efforts and 
all the influence some people are good 
enough to credit me with.” 

“Tnfluence!’’ Moe grasped eagerly at 
that word, as the general expected he would. 
He hitched his chair forward and said 
eagerly, “‘That’s it, Mr. Grady. Now 
you're talking. You fix it up—fix it up 
nice, huh? You can do it. That’s why I 
wanted you in the first place. A good law- 
yer who only knows a lot of law—what 
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““Search me,” answered Jake. ‘‘ Last time 
I seen him, Mr. Grady, he acted kind of 
seared. That’s all I know.” 

As the general hung up the receiver a 
greenish pallor showed around his ears. He 
stared a long while at the table; then he 
grabbed his hat and took a car downtown, 
determined to see for himself if Moe were 
anywhere around the yard. 

“Me, I think he’s beat it to Mexico,” re- 
marked Jake. He was quite placid about it. 

“But I’m on his bond for five thousand 
dollars!’ Do you realize that?’’ thundered 
the general. 

Jake shrugged his shoulders. It was plain 
that he considered any arrangements be- 
tween Grady and his brother as strictly 
their own affair, and the lawyer’s anger 
mounted. 

“Tf your brother doesn’t come back here 
and surrender himself when wanted I’ll 
lose five thousand dollars. Do you under- 
stand that?” 

“But if he does come back they’!l throw 
him in jail,’’ Jake retorted. 

“Nonsense! I can get him off.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him so in the first 
place, Mr. Grady? Moe figured he was 
a goner, sure. You as good as told him a 
dozen times, y’understand, that it’d be a 
miracle like Jonah and that whale if he was 
to come clear.” 

“Pshaw! I was simply pointing out some 
of the difficulties in his case, Mr. Dunning. 
A client must be prepared.” 

“That’s the way Moe figured,” replied 
his brother softly. 

Something in his tone roiled the general. 
He stared fixedly at Jake, but much good 
that did him. Whenever Jake talked busi- 
ness a sort of film seemed to come over his 
eyes, and the general found it very baffling. 

“Well,” he rasped, ‘“‘now let me tell you 
something. If your brother don’t show up 
here on time, I’ll take steps to seize this 
yard and every last thing he owns.”’ 

“But Moe, he don’t own nothing.’’ 

“Moe don’t—say that again!” 

“Tt’s the truth—honest, Mr. Grady. 
Moe ain’t got so much as one dollar in this 
here business, or nothing else that I 
know of.” 

“Then who owns it?” 

eal: do.”’ 

The general took on an apoplectic hue. 

“This is a conspiracy,’ he fumed. ‘‘ You 
two are trying to beat your creditors. But 


1”? 


take care—I’ll show you both! 


“You ean take it a look at the bill of sale’ 


and at our books, too, Mr. Grady,” said 
Jake tranquilly. “‘The sale was made 
more’n a year ago, and it’s all regular.” 

““You’re a damned scoundrel, sir! And 
your brother’s another!” 

“Then it sure enough looks like we’re a 
tough family, don’t it, Mr. Grady?” asked 
Jake. 

The general took a step nearer and shook 
his finger under Jake’s nose. 

“All I’ve got tosay to you,” hestormed— 
“all I’ve got to say to you is—produce your 
brother when his case is called or you’ll 
both rue it to your dying day!”’ 

“Why, I ain’t got nothing to do with 
Moe, Mr. Grady. I don’t even know where 
the sucker’s went. It ain’t none of my busi- 
ness, y understand—I’m not on his bond.” 

It was the finishing stroke. The general 
departed from there a white-hot champion 
of the Ku-Klux; his mouth fairly watered 
over the possibilities of membership as he 
thought of what the brothers had done to 
him. 

“Shucks, it’s just a bluff! He’ll come 
back—he’s got to,’’ he assured himself. 

As the days passed, however, these assur- 
ances began to lack conviction and finally 
became mere whistling in the dark, because 
Moe did not appear and the lawyer’s best 
efforts to locate him came to naught. 

Every clew he followed proved a cold 
trail. Moe was gone—and gone would be 
his five-thousand-dollar bond unless the 
general could produce him when the case 
was called. 

Of that he soon became convinced. So he 
tried for delay. He tried to get the bond 
canceled—tried every legal trick he knew 
to escape responsibility. But he could do 
nothing with Judge Humphries. It was 
“Produce your man or pay up.”’ Even 
political pressure and appeal to influential 


_ friends got him nowhere. 


And all the while Jake Dunning held aloof. 
It was as if the accused’s brother had no 
furthei interest in the case. The general did 
his best to unearth hidden assets or to dis- 
close a conspiracy so that all their property 
might be attached; but the brothers had 
made their arrangements air-tight. 
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At last he was obliged to swallow his 
pride and telephone for Jake. 

““Come down here right away. I want 
to talk to you,” he said peremptorily. 

“Tt ain’t my business, y’understand, Mr. 
Grady,” Jake replied. “It’s yours. But if 
you want it to see me very bad, I am here 
at the yard.” 

“‘T’ll see him in hell first!’’ the general 
raged to his partner; but he went to the 
yard nevertheless. 

““Well?”’ queried the junk dealer. 

‘“‘Let’s put all the cards on the table and 
talk turkey,” the general began with frank 
heartiness. 

““Sure!’’ Jake assented. The film over his 
eyes became as impenetrable as a London 
fog. 

“Everybody loses when they take to 
fighting, so let’s be friends.” 

“That’s what I say—let’s be friends.”’ 

“All right,’’ continued the lawyer, wish- 
ing he could sneak up on Jake in a dark lane 
some night. ‘“‘Now what I want to know 
is, where’s Moe?” 

“You should ask me! I’m surprised, Mr. 
Grady. Ain’t I told it you he has beat it? 
Me, I don’t know where.”’ 

‘“‘Shucks, let’s get down to brass tacks! 
What does Moe want to come back here?’’ 

Instantly Jake dropped all pretense; he 
was too old a trader not to sense the right 
moment. 

“Tt’s like this, Mr. Grady—I ain’t say- 
ing Moe might not show up, y’understand, 
if he felt like he would get a square deal.” 

““What do you call a square deal?”’ 

“What do I call a square deal, 
Grady? Could you get him off?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“No kiddin’?” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“Then,” said Jake, ‘‘you’re willing he 
should not have to pay nothing at all unless 
he got off, huh?” 

“T’ll make it a contingent fee—yes.”’ 

“Fine! Now you’re talking like a gentle- 
man, Mr. Grady. But another thing that 
seemed to scare Moe was the size of your 
bill. Fifteen thousand dollars—it near 
killed him, I assure you, Mr. Grady.”’ 

“Oh, well, he oughtn’t to have taken it 
that way. A man generally leaves a mar- 
gin to trade on. You’re a business man and 
you know that. We could have fixed that 


” 


Mr. 


“That’s what I up and told him, Mr. 
Grady—told him a hundred times. ‘Mr. 
Grady,’ I says, ‘is having it a joke with 
you, Moe. Fifteen thousand dollars! Wow! 
He would take two hundred dollars and 
be glad of the case!’ Ain’t I right?” 

“Don’t be absurd.” 

“Well,” said Jake, and now looking into 
his eyes was like looking into the barrel of 
a rifle, ‘that’s all it’s worth. And Moe, 
he felt so bad about it that he aimed to 
stay in Mexico and start all over again 
unless.” 

For a full minute the general and Jake 
measured each other, without a word said. 
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PRIMA DONNA 


(Continued from Page 21) 
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deer, but, unfortunately, running to a point. 
It was the first time I had used it. I picked it 
up hurriedly, taking a blunt end for granted, 
and so the accident happened. 

One of the things probably taken for 
granted in the case of an opera singer is 
that she is on a footing of close acquaint- 
anceship, or even friendship, with most of 
her colleagues at the opera house. Yet, 
often a singer has but little opportunity of 
becoming well acquainted with the many 
other artists who make up a large company. 

Madame Frances Alda—a favorite pu- 
pil of my grandmother-in-law, Mathilde 
Marchesi—I know better than most of the 
Metropolitan Opera House artists. Our 
acquaintanceship came about in a perfectly 
natural manner, and dates from the first 
days of my arrival in this country. It has 
ripened into a friendship which I value 
highly because of Madame Alda’s kind- 
ness, charm and sincerity. I am proud to 
be included among her friends. But in the 
case of many of my colleagues an acquaint- 
ance confined to a few pleasant words of 
greeting, a how-do-you-do and a few re- 
marks during rehearsal or at a reception 


does not offer much opportunity for the | 


development of more intimate relations. 


Why Slezak Likes Them Thin 


Some of the best-known American artists, 
Miss Mary Garden, for instance, I have 
never had a chance to meet while in New 
York; though I had an opportunity of 
admiring her at the Manhattan Opera 
House as Salome and Thais. Nor, as I have 
already mentioned, have I ever made the 
acquaintance of Miss Farrar. 


Yet I have | 


seen her in Madame Butterfly, and the one | 


performance I witnessed was enough to 
show me how great an artist she is. She 
sang and acted the réle with such a moving 
human charm, such real pathos, that she 
brought tears to my eyes. She has the 
supreme gift of living herself into the réle 
so fully and completely that her audience 
forgets she is Geraldine Farrar and sees only 
poor, tragic little Butterfly. It is a réle 
which I myself, Iam afraid, can never think 


of singing, for I am too tall to give a con- | 


vincing impersonation of a little Japanese | 


woman on the stage. And just because 
I am a few inches too high, I am prevented 
from attempting to portray one of the most 


touching and expressive heroines to be | 


found in a Puccini score! 

Leo Slezak, who, like myself, comes from 
Briinn, and who is so well known here in 
New York, I knew very well indeed in 
Vienna. He is very stout, and “I always 
like to work with you,” he often told me, 


“because you are so thin I can actually | 


embrace you on the stage when an embrace 
is in order. I cannot embrace stout prime 
donne very well, because I am so fat my- 
self.” One of the funniest things I remem- 
ber in connection with him was an occasion 
when weweresinging side by sidein Halévy’s 
La Juive. He stood with his arm about me, 
when suddenly his waistcoat burst with the 
stress of his mighty breathing, and he im- 
plored me to stick as close as possible to his 
side, so that it would not be noticed. Off- 
stage, how we laughed about his mishap! 

The opera singer is almost compelled by 
circumstances to pay religious attention to 
her health. If her bodily health is not 
good her vocal cords and her voice suffer at 
once. And if she is to keep well and fit for 
her duties she must remember to get lots of 
sleep and not to overeat. I am not so sure 
that all the good die young, but I do know 
that singers who eat too much grow old 
much faster than those who do not. And 
not only do they grow old quickly—they 
also grow fat. A fat prima donna destroys 
all the illusions the most glorious voice can 
produce. I have, perhaps, an advantage to 
begin with, since none of the members of 
my family have ever run to fat. Though 
I never do rolling exercises on the floor and 
am fond of candy, I always eat in modera- 
tion and never touch a drop of alcohol. I 
think that it is due principally to this 
regimen that I was able to play the part of 
Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier—a real boy 
part, but one which a fat boy of seventeen 
would surely have killed—without a six 
months’ reduction process! 

My own experience leads me to touch 
upon an important point which young girls 
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are studying for the opera are apt to 
et. In a way quite as vital as to avoid 
eating is this matter of not overtaxing 
peaking voice. The abuse of the sing- 
peaking voice may do her singing voice 
at deal of harm. The singer who talks 
at deal, especially one who talks and 
hs too loudly and heartily, does not 
rember that she is placing an undue 
cain u% » the same vocal cords with 
hich sh” sings. Animated conversation 
sily may be overdone without the singer’s 
necting it in her mind with her singing, 
md it may be very injurious. Then, too, 
there is the breathing of smoke-laden air. 
Tobacco smoke never helped any voice. 
Personally I cannot stand tobacco smoke. 
It is intensely disagreeable to me, and I 
seem to feel the least suspicion of it on the 
air in my throat. 

I rise at nine o’clock, as a rule, and eat a 
light breakfast—eggs, rolls with butter and 
coffee. Then, at 1:30, I have a more sub- 
stantial lunch, my principal meal. Every 
afternoon I try to get two hours of com- 
plete rest and relaxation in bed, and if the 
time and weather are favorable I take a 
little walk or ride. 

IThaveno hard-and-fast rules for practice. 
When I am studying new roles in the sum- 
mer I may practice as long as two or three 
hours a day, at intervals, but never a whole 
hour at a time. I may, at times, work for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and then let an 
hour or so pass before I begin again. I do 
certain routine exercises every day, and 
sing the scales in different tempi, beginning 
them mezza voce and gradually working up 
to a full sustained tone. The Marchesi 
vocalizes’ and solfeggios, which include 
ornamental and bravura passages—aside 
from those in my réles themselves—supply 
me with material for coloratura study. 
During the season, while I am rehearsing 
and singing at the opera without inter- 
ruption, my practicing —except the rehears- 
als, which are the hardest kind of practice 
in themselves—is confined to a single hour 
aday. I never have found purely technical 
work a strain, because I regard it merely as 
a species of voice massage, a mechanical 
flexing of the vocal cords to make them 
supple and responsive, just like gymnastic 
exercises used to develop any other part of 
the body. 

The matter of daily practice is compli- 
cated by one’s meals, since one cannot sing 
immediately after eating, and, all in all, I 
never seem to have a spare moment on my 
hands. On the days when I have a big réle 
to sing I do not leave the house at all. I 
give up every possible moment to rest so 
that I may be fresh and at my best for the 
performance. In the forenoon or afternoon, 
as may be most convenient, I may run over 
my part, picking out a passage here or 
there, remodeling a phrase, reviewing some 
dynamic or other effect. Aside from this— 
and a few exercises for vocal flexibility, 
perhaps—I do not sing a note. 


The Need for Quiet 


Some time, of course, I must give to the 
representatives of the press who call to 
interview me—and an interview always 
seems a little intimidating because ques- 
tions are often necessarily of a general 
character and are apt to leave me at a loss 
for a proper answer. And then—something 
every woman will understand—I have to 
devote some attention to my clothes. In 
addition to this I have a large daily mail. 
I might as well admit that I am a poor 
correspondent, but this is really not alto- 
gether my fault. With the best intentions 
in the world, letters one wishes to write 
often go unwritten for an unpardonable 
length of time, simply because so much else 
comes between; and this is not only the 
case with opera singers. Then, during the 
opera season I simply dare not stay up all 
hours of the night, even to answer letters, 
for unless I go to bed at a reasonable time 
and relax and get my rest, I shall not be in 
shape to sing, to say nothing of rolling 
downstairs and falling on the floor the 
following day. 

In Vienna, in the music room of my home 
it is very quiet, and my apartment at the 
St. Regis, raised high above Fifth Avenue, 
is also a quiet, restful place in which to 
work, I am happy to say, especially in the 
winter. An opera singer must have quiet 
in order to work out the details of a new 
role or review those of an old one. While I 
was preparing the title réle of Thais I sang 
and worked over it for more than two hours 
at home every day on the days when there 
was no opera-house rehearsal, and even 
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singing mezza voce as I did, this represents 
a considerable amount of exertion, mental 
and physical. 

There are some noticeable differences 
between the life of an opera singer in Vienna 
and in New York. In New York every- 
thing seems more intensive. The star sys- 
tem, which, since I am a stella prima donna 
myself, I am the last to criticize, though it 
gives an individual singer a more outstand- 
ing prominence, also lays a greater burden 
of responsibility upon her. With constant 
rehearsals and two performances a week, it 
is very hard for a singer to keep in good 
voice; she can do so only by making sacri- 
ficesin other ways. The European ensemble 
system, with its large cast of artists of the 
first order ready to relieve one another, does 
not throw so great, so intensive a burden of 
creative effort upon the individual artist. 


A Lover of the Movies 


Though most of my time, as I have ex- 
plained, is taken up by my professional 
duties during the season, this does not mean 
that I have no relaxation at all. Very, very 
occasionally I manage to get out to the 
home of some intimate friends and play a 
game of bridge, of which I am very fond. 
And I treasure pleasant memories of visits 
to some of the beautiful American country 
houses near New York, visits to Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn’s castle in Cold Spring 
Harbor, with its lovely gardens laid out in 
eighteenth-century style according to Mrs. 
Kahn’s own plans; to Greystone on the 
Hudson, the Untermyer country home; and 
to Langstone, Mr. Kuhn’s place, near 
Bernardsville, New Jersey. Aside from 
such infrequent visits, the time I can de- 
vote to my friends and acquaintances is 
so brief that, like other busy women, I in- 
dulge in the widespread practice of occa- 
sionally entertaining a number of them at 
once and enjoying their company together, 
since I cannot go to them separately. 

As may be seen, my social activities are 
comparatively few and far between. It is 
an exceptional day which does not see me 
in bed by eleven o’clock, and a late supper 
in a restaurant or a visit to a cabaret where 
the air is heavy with smoke is not to be 
thought of fora moment. Once in a great 
while I do manage to see a new play at the 
theater or to attend an opera performance 
at which I am not singing myself. 

And will I be accused of being a lowbrow, 
as you call it, if I admit that I honestly like 
to go to the movies—the kino, as we call 
them in Vienna? It really is restful, for it 
does not entail any mental exertion and 
makes it possible for me to see something 
new without getting to bed toolate. Ihave 
found it wise to adopt a few precautions, 
however, when I go to the movies, and 
wear my hat low over my face, to avoid 
being recognized. It is not that I am 
ashamed of admiring artists like Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin and that dear little Jackie Coogan, 
but it is much pleasanter not to have people 
staring at you and to hear your name re- 
peated any number of times in curious 
whispers. One or two experiences I have 
had in drawing a crowd when out walking 
have been enough, and I shrink from at- 
tracting attention outside my own legiti- 
mate sphere of action—the opera stage. 

To some extent I make up for my seclu- 
sion while in New York when I get back to 
Austria. I sing at the opera in Vienna, and 
at two or three performances in Budapest, 
and also have to study the new roles for my 
next season. Then I do get a complete 
rest. I do not sing in public for more than 
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three months, from the beginning of June 
to the middle of September, and all I sing 
in private is my exercises. I always spend 
a few weeks at the Attersee, in a cozy little 
house there, amid some of the loveliest 
mountain scenery in the world, and then 
when I go to my Vienna home I have an 
occasional chance to display my house- 
wifely ability and my accomplishments as 
a cook. 

When I was a young girl my mother saw 
to it that I learned to be a good cook. 
“Your husband shall never have a chance 
to tell me that you should have gone to 
cooking school,’’ she would say. I really 
am a good cook and enjoy cooking. In 
some ways cooking is quite as great an art 
as impersonating a horrible character in an 
ultramodern opera, and it certainly is far 
more soothing to the nerves and conducive 
to comfort and happiness. 

I have recipes, too, which are out of the 
ordinary. Some years ago I had an excel- 
lent cook. At my request the director of 
the imperial household gave her a position 
in the imperial kitchens of the Hofburg, and 
she was thoroughly trained in its gastro- 
nomic traditions. For hundreds of years 
the Viennese court had been famous for the 
variety and excellence of the dishes served 
at its tables. When my cook came back to 
me she brought with her the choicest of 
these court recipes—they actually make 
one’s mouth water—and when I wish to 
rise to artistic heights in cooking I always 
turn to the pages of one of the three fat 
books of recipes—in French, the official 
court language—which I have at home. 

Looking at food from the singer’s stand- 
point, I must say that never yet have I 
found that eating interfered with my sing- 
ing—that is, eating lightly. I do not sing 
immediately after meals, of course, but I 
never hesitate to eat a soft-boiled egg, let 
us say, during an opera-performance inter- 
mission, if necessary. Eating has but little 
to do with the vocal cords, and singers must 
have food which is tasty as well as nourish- 
ing, since otherwise their dispositions suffer 
and, as a consequence, their performances. 

At the Attersee I do quite some rowing 
onthe lake, whichissplendid for the muscles, 
take long walks and go motorboating and 
autoing. I see a good deal of my friends, 
amuse myself generally, and my profes- 
sional work, its care and problems drop 
completely into the background. 


Living Within Narrow Limits 


With the exception of my summer play- 
time, however, it will be evident that care- 
free amusement is the exception and not 
the rule in my life. This, I think, applies to 
every serious artist truly devoted to her art. 
From the point of view of many people I 
suppose an opera singer may hardly be said 
to live at all. After all, to what except the 
artistic satisfaction due to honest hard 
work, the creative joy of developing her 
roles, and a certain monetary return, can 
the opera singer look forward during the 
season? She must give up practically every- 
thing else. I know that in my own case my 
life is very narrowly circumscribed by a 
recurring round of definite, specialized ob- 
servances, all of them, in one way or an- 
other, conditioned by my work. 

I cannot come and go with the freedom 
that so many others enjoy. I like to shop, 
I like to visit, I enjoy the theater and con- 
certs; yet all social and personal relaxation 
in my case is reduced to a minimum and, as 
I have explained, I consider myself fortu- 
nate when I get a chance now and then to 
slip out and see a movie show or spend an 
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them, but they drew nearer. The earth 
shook under their tread. They became 
luminous as though their secret fires had 
begun to burn through their flesh of lava. 
They smothered me with a terrific heat. 

And then they were gone. John Smith 
stood in front of me, not looking at me but 
into the distance, and saying, ‘‘A new dy- 
nasty of kings, Fitzroy.” 

And I was torn by a grief which woke me. 
I saw then that the morning light had be- 
gun to filter through the high window above 
my bed. The nightmare darkness had 
broken, and with it my fever. I slept deeply 
and dreamlessly. 

XXII 

HAD my breakfast alone under the 

orange trees. A native woman, heavy- 
featured and yet graceful in her colored 
Spanish petticoat, waited on me grandly. 
She spoke a word or two of English. 

“La sefiora excuses. Trouble—mooch 
trouble.” 

But when I tried to question her she 
shook her head. Either she could not 
or would not answer. 

She vanished presently and a silence 
that was only intensified by the monot- 
onous tinkle of the fountain descended 
like a spell on house and 
patio. Under other cir- 
cumstances I might have 
enjoyed that peace, been 
glad tostayidleand watch 


the pleasant sunlight peer between the trees 
and hanging fruit onto the mosaic of flowers 
and colored stone. But tomy mood the quiet 
was ominous. As the day wore on it drove 
me on arestless search. But it was not Lis- 
beth I wanted to find. I knew now that if 
it had been possible I would never have seen 
heragain. It was not that I had ever under- 
estimated the tragic difficulty of my posi- 
tion. But with all the decency and loyalty 
of which I was capable I had, I knew, mas- 
tered myself and made my love for her a 
thing of service. But she distrusted me. 
That was the one thing I had not been pre- 
pared to meet. It was too unlike her. It was 
unjust. It stung me to a dangerous resent- 
ment. Something unknown in our relation- 
ship had come to life. It was like hatred, full 
of heat and bitterness. 

Well, there was no escape. I had come, 
and now had to await John Smith, accuse 
him, receive perhaps some exonerating ex- 
planation—for I clung strangely and obsti- 
nately to that hope, as though in spite of 
myself I believed still in the fundamental 


greatness in him. Until then I sought in- 
stinctively some new clew to the man him- 
self, to the whole obscure business of his 
life. He had lived here little over three years, 
and this house alone represented the ordi- 
nary activities of one man over that period. 
I had to remember the wild remoteness of 
the place to appreciate the meaning of its 
deliberate, regardless magnificence. It was 
the home of a man who at least thought 
nobly of his own future. The long low rooms 
that opened out into one another, raftered 
in mahogany, their inlaid floors spread with 
rare and lovely rugs, were frankly planned 


John Smith Had Come Out. He Stood at 
Lisbeth’'s Side, His Hand on Her Shoulder. 
I Saw Dona Isabella’s Gaze Drop 


for scenes of pomp rather than for peace or 
rest, so that by an intuitive connection of 
ideas I thought of Old Stoneborough and 
its austere and princely medievalism. The 
very furniture expressed, in other terms, 
the same crude, resolute passion for 
grandeur, the same hardy and even lofty 
disregard for comfort. If it was often gro- 
tesque it was also fearless, the work of some 
native artist who still heard the murmur of 
primitive inspiration. By contrast, the 
niches of the cool white walls held Oriental 
statues—Chinese gods and goddesses, pas- 
sionless and remote as the religion that gave 
them birth, vases, delicate cloisonné, the 
rougher, more virile pottery of an earlier 
civilization. 

The place was vast—or rather conveyed 
the idea of vastness by the spirit of its con- 
ception. Its builder had possessed limit- 
less powers, limitless material, unbounded 
energy. If he had stopped short it had 
been of a set purpose. There had been no 
fumbling, no intuitive groping of a grad- 
ually developing mind. He had known his 


purpose from the start. And what might 
otherwise have been the expression of a 
rash, undisciplined taste was unified and 
harmonized by that one idea. 

There was one corner that brought the 
man himself most vividly of all before me. 
The other rooms opened out into one an- 
other. This was shut off, a little place by 
itself, and yet not to be passed by; for the 
door that looked out on the patio stood 
open in a friendly, gentle sort of way that 
would not be denied. And inside was a 
twilight that to a man e “ning in from the 
glaring sunshine was like the touch of a cool 
hand. A faint odor of incense 
hung in the untroubled quiet. 
By the tiny red ray of the 
altar lamp I saw a pale 
Madonna face, the eyes cast 
down with serene, compas- 
sionate knowledge upon the 
two prie-Dieu set gravely 
side by side at her feet. 

I turned quickly away. 
God knows how much or how 
little I believe in Him. But 
that silent testimony to a 
spiritual communion be- 
tween those two was more in- 
tolerable than any of those 
pictures of their physical love 
which would rise before me, 
like devils out of a personal, 
secret hell,to make me cringe. 

If there were living people 
about they gave no sign, and 
I went out at last through 
the shadowy gateway onto 
the plateau. The twosentries 
let me pass without inter- 
ference or display of interest. 
Whether they were a cus- 
tomary feature of Quetzel- 
angan life or only a part of 
John Smith’s imperial vision, 
I could not tell. But, unlike 
the tatterdemalion little na- 
tive soldier I had first met, 
they were well shod and 
smartly uniformed. »A kind 
of French colonial infantry 
képi shielded their heads and 
necks from the sun. Their 
rifles were modern. , I judged 
the men themselves to be 
either English or American— 
at any rate of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. For behind their so- 
lemnity was a glint of humor. 
At its worst, life is still 
something of a joke. No use 
any man taking himself too 
seriously, let alone a mere 
sentry in a comic-opera Dago 
country like this. 

I went on down the road 
between the walls of coffee 
trees. On the uplands of 
Quetzelango spring is eternal, 
and the air was fresh, yet 
warmed through by a con- 
stant sunshine. But there 
was dust in the wind that 
blew, as I knew already to my cost, almost 
without ceasing. And the dust tasted of 
ruins, of things dead and destroyed forever. 

A gang of peons, barefooted and uni- 
formed like a medieval guild, passed me on 
their way down the mountain. They were 
laden with burdens that seemed bigger and 
heavier than themselves, and they moved 
at a kind of involuntary trot, as though 
they were forced to it by the staggering 
weights they carried. They kept close to- 
gether and were quite silent. They were 
little men, dark-skinned, Mongolian fea- 
tured. They looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but hurried on with intent 
faces, as though they were driven by a re- 
lentless and impatient destiny. I stood 
aside. I don’t know clearly why their swift, 
almost ghostly passing should have moved 
me so that for a moment I forgot every- 
thing else. I was swept by a sort of uni- 
versal, timeless pity. For thousands of 
years, it seemed to me, those little sad-faced 
men had gone trotting down a road like 
this, under the same blazing sun—victims, 
obeying a purpose they did not understand, 
unchanging and perhaps unchangeable. 

I followed in their dust. I felt that what- 
ever their destination, it was the secret 
heart of this place—the nerve center. Ata 
turn in the road I came to a second clearing. 
It was as though the lower ridge of the 
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against him—perhaps at the unheard-of 
spectacle of an Englishman joking at all. 
We walked on together. 

“Not that there’s much to see,’’ he added. 
“You can hardly call it a mine at all. You 
kick the nuggets as you go along. That 
mountain over there is stuffed with them 
like a Thanksgiving turkey is stuffed with 
chestnuts. Fact is, the river used to run 
there until our li’l’ old friend Agua did a side 
spring and sort of rearranged things. 
There’s stratum upon stratum of the stuff— 
when we choose to get at it.” 

He led me out on a platform of rock. 
From thence the whole prospect changed. 
A moment before we had been the only 
living creatures in a wilderness. Now we 
looked straight down from a giddy height 
into the heart of what might have been a 
grim caricature of a modern industrial 
slum. The hutments, knotted together by 
a curve of a gray, furiously rushing river, 
were bisected by narrow streets in which 
dark specklike figures moved hither and 
thither in agitated groups. There were 
even chimneys, throwing up thick streams 
of smoke in grotesque yet sinister imitation 
of the distant Fuego. It may have been 
my imagination—I know that at a sudden 
gust of wind I drew back as from the edge 
of an evil-smelling caldron. 

“Three years’ work,’”’ my guide mur- 
mured contentedly. ‘Oh, sure, it’s not 
pretty. The trouble with these native 
beggars is to keep ’em when you get ’em. 
That’s why we’ve got to crowd ’em all un- 
der one hat as yousee. Left to themselves, 
they’d fade away in a night.” 

He pointed to the various features of 
interest. The works were primitive. As 
he explained, machinery was out of the 
question with the railway three hours by 
mule over the mountains. But there was 
native labor—plenty of it, and cheap. He 
grinned. And it would work, too, provided 
you knew how to handle it. In one place 
they had actually succeeded in diverting 
the torrential waters from their course, 
leaving the bed free for the sifters. True, 
a dam had burst in the process and a party 
of fifty peons been drowned under the eyes 
of their companions. But that was an in- 
cident. Plenty more where they came 
from. 

With that he led me back to the road; 
and as though to confirm his statement a 
gang of natives passed us on their way down 
to the valley. They were shepherded by 
two armed white men, and some of them 
were roped together. They looked like a 
herd of pitiful, half-starved cattle, terrified 
yet unprotesting. 

“A new bunch from a near-by pueblo,’’ 
Jakes explained. “A bit scared now, but 
they’ll settle down. Better for them than 
being in the native army. They’ve only got 
to behave themselves.” 

Then, strangely, his expression changed, 
lost its harsh satisfaction and became al- 
most boyishly embarrassed. He was looking 
past me, and involuntarily I turned. A 
woman on horseback had followed on the 
heels of that sad procession. She had 
reined up a few yards from us, but in a 
moment I was beside her, hat in hand. In 
the sheer unthinking delight of seeing her 
I, too, had felt like a boy—acted like a boy. 
But that leap of the heart—and it will be the 
same, whenever and wherever I see her, until 
my heart has ceased to beat forever— 
was followed by a chill, incredulous still- 
ness, for she stared down at me straight and 
unsmiling. 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes an ex- 
traordinary frozen blue. She was angry as 
I had never seen her angry. 

“T hunted everywhere for you. You 
shouldn’t have come like this—you had no 
right—you should have waited ae 

Her voice lashed me with reproach. It 
was a strange, frightening little scene. For 
Lisbeth, so composed, so self-controlled, 
was out of hand—beside herself. Shespoke 
without restraint and in that outburst be- 
trayed thetruth. It was more than distrust 
she felt. It was direct antagonism. She 
hated my presence here. And the injustice 
of it all, flooding like icy water over my hot 
heart, drove me to answer with no less bit- 
terness, though under a guise of ironical 
courtesy. 

“T’m sorry. I wouldn’t have worried 
you on my account for the world. But if 
you leave your guests to their own devices 
you must expect them to amuse themselves 
in their own way.” 

“You are searcely a guest, Huan. I 
don’t know why you've come even —unless 
you were sent —to spy out the ground ——”’ 

“Lisbeth! He 
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A narrow street! Your engine dies! Trucks 
lurchalong—cars skim by. A dreaded situation 
in the old ““hand-cranking”’ days. Remember? 
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The electric starter supplanted “hand- 
cranking” with a safe, easy, convenient 
method of starting that serves millions 
of motorists many times aday. Andin 
this great service to motorists the Ben- 
dix Drive has a very important part. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘“‘mechanical 
arm and hand”’, for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘“‘muscle’’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your fly wheel— turns your en- 
gine over—starts it—then automati- 
cally “lets go’, and waits until you 
need it again. 


The vast need filled by the Bendix Drive, and its de- 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 
it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
large majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts for Bendix Drive. Look 
for the name ‘‘Bendix’’ on each genuine part. 
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Her eyebrows flickered. She was white 
now to the lips. But she had gone too far. 
And at last she had remembered the third 
presence. She spoke with a frigid, un- 
natural restraint. 

“T’m sorry if I neglected you. But I had 
had serious news. You don’t understand 
the conditions here. You should have 
waited.” 

The overseer, puzzled and propitiatory, 
came nearer, stroking her horse’s neck. I 
gathered that respect for God and man was 
an offense to his creed, and his deference to 
Lisbeth was the more touching in its clumsy, 
stiff-jointed sincerity. 

“Don’t you fret, senora. He’ll come 
through. It’ll take more than a crowd of 
dirty Dagos to do him in.” 

“T know,” she said, head up. 

“And after all,’’ he added, “I guess a 
rumpus is about due. Even the general 
can’t keep boys like ours playing noughts 
and crosses forever.” 

She nodded, smiling down at him, and I 
could not but know that she meant me to 
feel the more how utterly I had been thrust 
outside her kindness. She turned her horse 
about and I walked at her stirrup in silence. 
She was looking straight ahead, and in the 
flood of searching, merciless sunlight I saw 
more clearly than I could have done before 
the change the three years had wrought in 
her. The tide of inexplicable anger had 
eb 2d, leaving her white and still and with- 
out disguise. I knew that sorrow at her 
own weakness had lamed her power of 
seeming anything but her real self. And she 
was too old. True, hers was the fair skin 
that lines quickly, and her expression was 
not unhappy. But it was very grave— 
almost stern. The delicate sheath of youth 
had been worn through before its time by 
some vital experience, and underneath was 
the woman, not afraid, but puzzled, incal- 
culable even to herself. 

And suddenly a new fear knocked at my 
heart, and on that instant my resentment 
was dead. 

““You’re angry with me, Lisbeth,” I said 
gently. “Try not tobe. I’ve plunged into 
things I don’t understand. Forgive me.” 

She turned at once, and I saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“It’s for you to forgive me. I am so 
ashamed. I don’t know what was the mat- 
ter. I can’t bear to think of it.” 

“Why should you? It’sallover. I’d try 
the patience of a saint, I know. Besides, 
you'd had bad news.”’ 

“Not bad—not really unexpected. We 
guessed last night when the train didn’t 
come back from the city. A revolution has 
broken out. We knew it would happen— 
but not sosoon. It must have been a trap. 
The revolutionaries knew he was coming 
down to see the president. If they caught 
him it would be all over. There’s no one 
else to be afraid of.” 

His name was not mentioned. There was 
no need. I was comforted that at least she 
spoke as though I were her friend again. 

“Do you know what has happened?” I 
asked. 

“Only that there was fighting in the 
streets last night. The wires have been cut 
but a native runner got through this morn- 
ing.” 

“Tf they caught him——’’ 

“No, they mustn’t. You see, it’s always 
the same. The losers are shot quickly, so 
that they can’t come back. But they 
would torture him first.’”’ She heard my 
smothered exclamation with a sad im- 
patience. ‘‘That’s the way here. Marreno 
had Alvarez flogged to death—not publicly. 
But everyone knew. There were even 
photographs of his, body—afterwards. 
There’s no pity.” 

“Lisbeth, I wish I understood—I wish 
you were out of all this. I don’t believe in 
it somehow. Which is real—this or Stone- 


borough?” 
She shook her head. 
“T wonder. Poor Quetzelango! It 


doesn’t know what peace like that means. 
I don’t know why it is. Perhaps there’s 
too much opportunity—been too much suf- 
fering. I think too much suffering unfits 
people. There’s more ambition here than 
anywhere in the world. But that’s all. 
When a man gets power he goes to pieces, 
and there is always someone ready to tear 
him down.” 

And she went on to tell me how Marreno, 
who wasn’t better or worse than the rest, 
had been president for three years. But 
lately a disgruntled ex-minister, Pedro 
Carenza, had been fomenting trouble and 
now had come over the Nicaraguan border 
with a horde of filibusters at his heels. 
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“No one knows how it can end,’’ she 
said. 

“Not even General John Smith? Doesn’t 
he hold the balance?’’ And then as she 
looked down at me with a faintly frowning 
interrogation I went on quickly: ‘I sup- 


pose I have seen more than I ought, Lis- . 


beth. But what I’ve seen, I’ve seen. And 
this isn’t a mining camp—or a coffee finca. 


This is an army headquarters. Whose 
army?” 
““Marreno’s,” she returned firmly. ‘It’s 


true, my husband recruited it and organ- 
ized it. There wasn’t any other way—if 
there was to be order and peace. He knew 
there would be a struggle; he even wanted 
it. Because when the hot-heads have been 
put down the people will see that the time 
for these old methods is over. Everything 
will be different.” 

I was not conscious of any change of ex- 
pression or, indeed, of any clear thought, 
and yet in a moment her voice had grown 
cold again. 

“There has been peace in Quetzelango 
for three years, Euan. Stoneborough, most 
of all, should be grateful.” 

I did not answer. If our friendship had 
gone, there was still some pitiful remnant 
of understanding left between us that made 
pretense worse than useless. She knew 
What would Stoneborough, people like 
Miss Cornelius, have thought of those 
tragic bodies which could be had cheap, of 
the whip that I had seen hanging from the 
overseer’s belt? Oh, Stoneborough loved 
its moneybags, like the rest. But there 
were limits. And Lisbeth herself? Her 
eyes might defy me; they were not blind. 

Yes, there had been peace for three years, 
and in those three years the San Juan mine 
had prospered mightily—had in itself be- 
come a weapon. 

Merciless and astute—those terms about 
covered him. Even this revolution, unless 
he had been overmatched for once, would 
play somehow into his hands. 

Lisbeth turned to look back over the 
mountains. Evening had descended swiftly 
and the fires had been withdrawn. The 
great outstanding peaks had become cold 
and dead. She pointed. 

“The city is over there, only a few miles 
away, almost at the foot of Agua. The 
Spaniards built it three times, each time a 
little farther off, and each time it was de- 
stroyed. The Quetzelangans are very 
proud of it now. They call it the Paris of 
Central America. And Agua is extinct. 
There’s even a lake in the crater. But the 
natives believe it is alive still. They say 
they hear it at night, muttering deep down, 
under the water.” 

But she was only talking to hide the 
thoughts that stood between us. 

We dined together in chill dignity. De- 
cies had gone—presumably to the reseue— 
and yet we were not alone. The silently 
moving servants, the relentless succession of 
foods and wines, which to us both was a 
formality to be lived through somehow, 
were all expressions of that third and 
dominating personality. I knew that Lis- 
beth, like myself, could scarcely eat. Yet 
she played the part he had set her. We 
were royally living up to some remorseless 
standard, under pitiless eyes. 

And I remember the silence. It closed 
us in like prisoners behind thick walls. Be- 
yond was a black emptiness into which my 
imagination stared. I saw a city in flames, 


a man flying from the red glow over those ° 


terrible mountains. Or this time he might 
have risked too much—been too sure. And 
yet I couldn’t picture him dead. 

Lisbeth’s eyes watched too. Was she 
remembering those photographs of poor 
Alvarez? She knew more than I did. 
There must be a pit of horror at her feet. A 
kind of exasperated pity seized me. 

“Lisbeth, can’t we be friends? Why 
should you keep up this pretense before 
me? You must be sickeningly afraid.” 

Her gaze withdrew itself from the dis- 
tance. She looked at me intently, as 
though what I had said had started a train 
of puzzling thought. 

“For him—for John Smith?”’ Sheshook 
her head. ‘‘No, somehow I’m not afraid; 
only excited, curious as to how he will 
come, and when.” She added in a low 
voice, “‘You see, I have a superstition he 
can’t be hurt—can’t be destroyed—not in 
that way. I think he knows it himself.” 

“You call him John Smith,” I said. 
“Eiveryone does, as though it were a sort 
of nickname.” 

“TIsn’t it—like a disguise?” 

But she stopped short. The silence had 
been shivered like a sheet of thick glass by 
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a stone and one sound rushed in after an- 
other. The staccato challenge, “‘Alto! 
Alto!’ was answered by a faint voice out of 
the distance. It came nearer, authorita- 
tive, reassuring. We heard the sentries 
spring to arms, the dull clatter of hoofs. 

I half rose. But Lisbeth did not move. 
She seemed to have relaxed—sunk back 
from an attitude of tense expectancy into a 
dream. Her hand was pressed against her 
breast, and I knew the look on that white 
still face and its spellbound wonder at him. 
As she met my eyes she smiled a little and 
was a girl again. 

“He is coming now,” she said. 


XXIII 


F I HAD had a choice in those hours of 

suspense he would have died. I wished 
him dead. Death could not wipe out what 
he had done to Lisbeth, but it would set a 
limit to his power over her. So long as he 
lived, even with half a world between them, 
there would be no peace and no forgetting. 
And yet at sight of him, at the first sound 
of that high-pitched, metallic voice, I had 
exulted recklessly, instinctively, like a boy 
whose team has come out best against 
great odds. I could not have helped my- 
self. And now, looking back, I can see that 
therein lay his great power. He was neither 
reckless nor a gambler. But he bound men 
to him by their love of risks, gallantly 
taken, which at bottom is a noble contempt 
of life as a supreme value. 

Servants had run out with lanterns. They 
held his horse. In their dark faces and in 
the faces of the armed men who jostled 
each other laughingly behind him there was 
the same look of sharing in a fine and gay 
adventure. But he was grave—no, “‘grave”’ 
isn’t the word; neither “‘triumphant.” I 
don’t think that at any time I saw him tri- 
umphant. His touch on life was too light, 
too sure for emotions which in themselves 
implied moments of self-distrust and doubt. 
But I had seen that same expression the day 
they carried him shoulder high through 
Stoneborough’s Market Place—keen, a lit- 
tle amused at all this excitement, already 
preoccupied with things lying in the future. 

He was hatless, in full evening dress, 
with a loose fawn-colored overcoat thrown 
over his shoulders. The shirt front was 
crumpled and darkly stained. He had 
kicked his feet free of the wide Mexican 
stirrups and I remember noticing as an odd 
detail that he wore dancing pumps. I 
could see their polish shine in patches 
through a coat of dust. 

And that romanceless dress, against a 
background of violence and disorder, was 
somehow romance itself. It stirred the 
imagination by its very commonplaceness, 
its hint of everyday modern life overtaken 
by a medieval treachery, of a swift, resolute 
reaction. They had nearly caught him, but 
not quite. He had slipped through their 
fingers, but at the last moment. 

He had changed. It was not only the 
beard he wore, unexpectedly fair and close 
trimmed to the pointed chin. The real 
change lay in his whole bearing, in the 
carriage of the small, fine head. At sight of 
him I knew that in England he had mas- 
queraded. He had known the conditions 
and adjusted himself, but the necessity had 
cramped and humiliated him. Here he was 
free, and in freedom he had grown, or per- 
haps had stretched himself to his full height. 
He had ceased to juggle with other men’s 
laws and conventions. He made his own. 
He was master here. 

A lantern flashed into his face, and I had 
a recollection so vivid and so transitory as 
to be almost painful. I knew that I had 
seen him before like that, bearded, with 
that same baffling look of passion and cold 
purpose—somewhere. 

The recollection slipped away from me 
and was gone. Hedid notseeme. Lisbeth 
stood beside him, with her hand on his knee 
and he saw no one else. That at least was 
certain. The escape itself might mean noth- 
ing to him—a mere move in a game— 
but whatever courage it had involved he 
brought it to her as a trophy, a gift. AsI 
watched them with heaven knows what pas- 
sions fighting each other in my heart, I saw 
a look come into his face which gave its 
proud assurance a wistful, whimsical twist. 
It was as though he had said aloud, smiling, 
“Was that well done? Are you satisfied 
now?” 

Her back was towards me. 
see her answer. 
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was carried on in English, which Marreno 
understood. I gathered an attack on 
this stronghold was improbable. The in- 
surgents—the verfluchte canaille, as the 
baron happily described them—had reck- 
oned on cutting off and slaughtering the 
leaders. 

Having failed, they would leave the first 
move to their opponents. As I listened 
I began to understand the significance and 
quality of the foreign legion which John 
Smith had created in defense of constitu- 
tional government—incidentally in defense 
of the San Juan mine and perhaps of other 
things as yet unrevealed. 

“Seven hundred picked men out of 
picked European regiments,’”’ the baron ex- 
plained; ‘“‘devils who haf been through 
five years’ fighting and don’t know how to 
stop. Not much of a force, according to 
our ideas, but you haf to consider the con- 
ditions. They’re worth three thousand of 
those wretched Dagos any day.” 

I could not help glancing at Marreno’s 
face. It was a mask. 

John Smith interposed swiftly. 

“But they’re precious. We can’t afford 
a frontal attack. We’ve got to cut them 
off from their supplies—wear them down, 
scare them. Our aéroplanes will come in 
there.”’ 

“Ha, Decies, hear that?’ The baron 
poked the Englishman playfully in the 
chest. “‘Why, du lieber Gott, the last time 
I went up I was taking pot shots at Wool- 
wich!”’ 

“The deuce you were!”’ Decies mur- 
mured. ‘And damn bad shots they must 
have been.” 

Marreno looked from one to the other. 
He was out of it. They might refer to him. 
That was when they remembered their 
manners. But he was a mere pawn, and he 
knew. 

“*Heonomy’—that’s the word. Every 
man is worth his weight. We can’t afford 
heavy casualties.” 

“That’s where Fitzroy comes in—patch- 
ing ’em up.” 

The baron guffawed. 

“He can haf my native company as Sani- 
tdtscorps. They’re no good for anything 
else. If they weren’t so dirty you could 
make ’em into nurses.” 

John Smith nodded. He was looking at 
me quizzically. 

“It’s true. We've got everything. The 
equipment is there. But we haven’t a de- 
cent doctor or surgeon nearer than the 
American hospital at Chevaga. We want 
you, Fitzroy.” 

““You forget,’ I said, and met his eyes 
steadily. ‘I’ma bird of passage. Tomorrow 
I may be gone.” 

He stood up. He sighed and stretched 
himself. It was the first sigh of weariness 
I had ever seen in him. 

“T don’t think so somehow. I think 
you’ve come to stay. Wait till we’ve shown 
you what there is to do.” He slipped his 
arm through mine and gave it a friendly 
meaning pressure. ‘‘ Then youandI can talk 
things over.” 

xxKV 

MET him the next morning at daybreak 

coming out of the chapel. He was alone. 
I had had a bad, feverish night, and if Lis- 
beth had been with him I think a sense of 
outrage would have been too much for the 
caution I had imposed upon myself. As it 
was, his air of peace dumfounded me— 
made me doubt my own senses. If this man 
was a blackguard, then also he was an in- 
spired actor. But it was incredible. I knew 
instinctively that in the lonely quiet of 
morning he had offered up thanks to God 
for his safety. He hadn’t forseen an audi- 
ence. Even now, by his greeting, I knew 
that I was hardly real to him. 

“We're just off for a sort of review,” he 
said. ‘‘Get your desayuno and come along. 
Afterwards we might have a chance to 
talk.” 

So it came about that I, who had traveled 
night and day for five weeks to reckon with 
this man, spent my first morning riding in 
his dust, watching him parade his army of 
seven hundred men and a shuffling, bare- 
footed horde of half-armed natives, as 
though he were at the head of a crack Eng- 
lish division. In everything that he did was 
that possible element of the absurd. It 
should have been easy to laugh at him—as 
well as loathe him—as he sat his raw Mex- 
ican pony, an alert yet careless figure in his 
unmilitary, casual English-riding clothes. 
But laughter was the last thing that would 
have occurred to any of us. 

Marreno, with the baron as sort of A. D. 
C., rode beside him. What he thought of 
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the display it was hard to guess. Ostensibly 
the seven hundred were there for his 
protection and the maintenance of his au- 
thority. They should have reassured him. 
For, as the baron pointed out, they were 
picked men, reckless soldiers of fortune, 
disciplined adventurers, veterans from 
every battlefield in Europe. Fighting was 
the only job life had taught them. The 
floodgates of man’s natural rage for risk 
had been flung open and there was no shut- 
ting them any more. 

“And, por Dios, they can fight!’ the 
baron said. 

He pointed out a machine-gun detach- 
ment and three aéroplane sheds with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. 

“That was my little affair,’’ he explained. 
“T got them cheap—in Germany—under 
the very noses of the French Commission.” 
He looked impudently in my direction. ‘I 
brought over the mechanics and flyers too. 
A little surprise for the city tomorrow, eh, 
your excellency?”’ 

Marreno nodded. I never saw a man look 
more disconcerted. Over the native com- 
panies the baron poured a flood of good- 
natured scorn. 

“No guts, as you English say. In this 
country a battle is decided by a race, and 
the side that runs fastest wins. Na, we’re 
going to show them a new way.” 

Marreno bared his strong white teeth in 
an angry grin. 

“You please to be ver-ry funny, Sefior 
Capitan.” 

There were Stoneborough men in the 
ranks—the sullen young men who had lost 
their place in life. At home, no doubt, their 
people believed them peaceably engaged in 
making fortunes. Finney was there too. He 
even risked a wistful wink at me. The 
glories of a lieutenant’s uniform had faded 
in the mists of aguardiente. 

Marreno and his general took the march 
past. They stood together under the flut- 
tering Quetzelangan flag, Marreno with his 
fingers to a borrowed military képi, John 
Smith bareheaded.. An uncertain native 
band played the Quetzelangan anthem. 
But it was John Smith’s face that I remem- 
ber. It set a tormenting question. Was that 
look of lofty vision genuine? Did he really 
see in this queer, half-comic, half-tragic 
ceremonial a great, significant event? 

At last it was over. The two men shook 
hands and the army raised their képis and 
cheered lustily for el presidente. Perhaps 
there was mockery in their enthusiasm. I 
think Marreno suspected it. He remained 
brooding and distrustful. 

“You can feel safe, your excellency,”’ 
John Smith said. “In a fortnight you will 
be back in your capital.” 

“T am proud of my loyal army,’ the 
Quetzelangan retorted, not without malice. 

John Smith and I rode home alone, as he 
had promised. He chose a separate route, 
a rough trail that wound about the face of 
the mountain, desolate and precarious. It 
seemed that he deliberately offered me my 
time and place. But I believe rather that 
he was not thinking of me—that I was no 
more than a witness. 

I heard him mutter, half to himself: 
“They’re all right. Too few, of course. But 
more will come, and they’d follow any- 
where.”’ 

I could not suppress the question: “‘ What 
do they expect?” 

“Danger on the way—fortune at the 
end.” 

“Danger they’1l have, no doubt. But for- 
tune—here in Quetzelango?”’ 

- “Quetzelango isn’t the end.” 

“What is? What have you in mind?” 

He smiled. 

“Vast things in a vast country. In Eng- 
land, you see, Fitzroy, a hill remains a hill 
and a valley a valley. But here ” He 
made a sweeping gesture and his pointing 
hand came to rest on the horned and palely 
smoking crest of the voleano opposite us. 
“You see that fellow? Well, in a night he 
could fling these mountains into the val- 
leys. He could turn the river back upon 
itself. It’s a world in flux. Anything may 
come out of it.” 

“You are a filibuster dreaming the old 
filibustering dreams,’ I said. ‘‘But the 
time for all that is over.” 

His hand dropped. 

“Tsit? Theysay Aguaisextinct. They’re 
not afraid of Fuego any more. It has gone 
on smoking like that for two hundred years. 
Who knows?” 

“Tf the ground is unstable it’s unstable 
for you too. You pretend to be on the side 
of this wretched president, but he distrusts 
you.” 
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“He has good reason. At present we 
have a common enemy. When he has been 
settled my turn will come.” 

I caught my breath. I felt like a man 
about to plunge from a great height into a 
flood whose depths and currents he cannot 
even guess at. 

“You’re very sure of yourself. But you 
might fail—for that matter, you nearly 
failed last night. And if you did—have you 
thought what might become of Lisbeth?” 

“Were you thinking of that all these ten 
thousand miles?”’ 

“Yes,’’ I said bitterly, for he had meas- 
ured me with an amused kindliness hard to 
bear. “Yes; of nothing else.” 

“You’re a pertinacious fellow.”” He 
leaned forward, stroking his pony’s neck. 
His voice was whimsical, almost teasing, 
but friendly and unmalicious. ‘‘Why have 
you come, Fitzroy? After all, you’re no 
filibuster. I’ve nothing to offer you. And 
you are very much a man of honor.” 

We were riding side by side, so close to- 
gether on the narrow trail that our knees 
touched. On my left hand the earth fell 
away into an abyss of shadow. Ina moment 
we two might be at each other’s throats, 
and there would be no letting go. 

“Do you remember Paula Schenke?’”’ I 
asked. 

He did not start. But he turned to me, 
and his eyes were penetrating and inscruta- 
ble. He was a fighter. He would watch for 
every thrust, but his confidence was serene 
and absolute. 

“‘T remember her very well.” 

“She came to me—two months ago.” 

“So they didn’t shoot her?” 

“Tf you mean by that that you have 
thought her dead ——” I caught at that 
straw. Yes, I wanted to believe in him, to 
justify that incredible, obstinate element in 
my enmity. 

“T never thought about her at all.’ 

“But you married her.” 

“T did not marry her.” 

“Oh, for God’s-sake, don’t lie! It’s no 
good. I saw the marriage certificate. It 
was genuine.” 

“JT did not marry her,’’ he repeated 
calmly. “‘That miserable ceremony meant 
nothing. Neither my church nor I recog- 
nize it.” 

At that I burst out laughing. If he had 
been shameless I could have borne it better. 
But his monstrous sincerity drove me mad. 
It swept the conflict in myself to breaking 
point. 

“You damned humbug! You damned 
scoundrel! You can justify yourself to 
your own God if you like; but now you 
have me to deal with.” 

He smiled. 

“What are you going to do, Fitzroy?’’ 

“And Lisbeth ——” 

He was grave but unshaken. 

“My wife.” 

““Your mistress.” 

I saw his eyes flash past me to the chasm 
beside us. 

“T said once I might have to kill you, 
Fitzroy. I don’t want to have to despise 
you.” 

“Tt’s no use,’ I said. ‘‘Melodrama 
won’t help. You know as well as I do that 
Lisbeth is beyond insult. I am telling you 
what you have done to her in the world’s 
judgment.” 

“Have you no better judgment?” he 
asked. 

“You sicken me,” I returned unsteadily. 
“You have no pity. .You do what suits 
you—take what you want. You break 
everyone who stands in your way. People 
are just tools to you—that wretched Paula, ' 
these men who came from the ends of the 
earth to serve your mad ambitions—there 
may be others—God knows. And then 
Lisbeth. You wanted her. That is enough. 
Her peace and honor meant nothing to 
you.” 

“T made her my wife.”’ 

“That is a wretched, shameful quibble. 
Will you come home to justify it?”’ 

“No. I know the English law as well as 
you do. It means nothing tome. I should 
no more think of putting myself in its 
power than offering myself to a mad dog. 
She is my wife, according to the only law I 
recognize. That is enough.” 

uh we ask her if it is enough?”’ 

“ce Of 

““You are very wise.” 

He was silent. I could feel a conflict 
raging in him whose elements were utterly 
beyond my conception. I know it troubled 
me profoundly. It was unnatural and ter- 
rible, a house tragically divided against it- 
self. (Continued on Page 133) 
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“You might have thought of that before. 
Anyhow, it’s out of your hands and mine. 
There is Paula to be reckoned with.” 

“T can deal with her.” 

“She meant to findyou. I think she will.” 

“She’ll never find Lisbeth.’ 

“T suppose you’re prepared to kill her 


“Tt will not be necessary.”” He added 
passionately, ‘‘But I’ll kill anyone who 
threatens Lisbeth’s peace or safety. You 
can at least believe that, Fitzroy.” 

Our forgotten horses moved on at a foot- 
pace, nibbling the coarse grass as they went. 
The fierce sincerity with which he spoke of 
her disarmed me, left me nothing but a 
sense of irretrievable disaster. Unmoral, 
perverted, mad—he might be all that. But 
his effect on me, at the worst moment of 
this conflict, had been that of a magnificent 
and even magnanimous opponent. His 
belief in his own justification was absolute. 
And there was his love. Amazingly enough, 
it was the bond between us that neither of 
us could break. And suddenly I turned to 
him. My voice was out of control. I could 
have cursed myself. 

“What have you done? What have you 
done?” 

“Done?” He stood upright in his stir- 
rups like a man cramped beyond en- 
durance. For the first time I heard him 
stammer, tearing the words out with a 
straining effort utterly unlike his usual 
easy self-mastery. ‘“‘I have given her every- 
thing. All this is the beginning—the rough 
foundations. You can’t tell what will 
come of it. But I know. And one day she 
will see—she’ll understand.” He was star- 
ing past me into his vision. ‘“‘When I have 
made these wretched countries strong and 
united neither she nor anyone will question 
what I have done. I shall be justified.™ 

“It may be,” I said heavily, ‘‘that Lis- 
beth asks other things of you.”’ 

Was it imagination, or did the shadow of 
some invisible cloud pass over him so that 
for an instant he was almost haggard 
looking? 

“What else can she ask? Oh, I know, I 
know—wealth, power! These things don’t 
matter to her—perhaps they’re nothing. 
But what they stand for—a man’s sweat 
and weariness, the strength of his body, the 
courage of his mind—they matter; they 
must matter. I cannot give her more.” 

We had come to a point where the path 
ran back into the road, and he drew rein 
and gazed fixedly out over the gulf of rock 
and forest towards Fuego. I knew now 
what he saw—a new empire rising out of 
this chaos, the work of his hands, carried on 
his shoulders. And he would bring it to her, 
demanding, ‘“‘ Was that well done? Is this 
enough?” I watched him, fascinated. He 
was no fanatic; he was cool, calculating, 
farseeing. I could not think of himas failing. 
In some strange way, too, he was a part of 
this riven, tormented world; and yet again 
he seemed above all else tragically alone. 
He propos his ice-blue eyes to my face. 

oe ell 

But now I could see my road, bitter but 
inevitable. 

“‘There’s only one thing that matters— 
how to spare her. You said that when her 
child is born you would tell her the truth 
yourself. Do you promise that?” 

“Yes,” he returned with violence. 

“When will that be?” 


“In three months’ time. She will go up 


to Chevaga.” 
“Very well, I’ll wait. She must think 
what she likes. But when she is told, either 


by you or whoever must, and has to judge, 
she must have someone whom she can 
trust to turn to.” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Are you the man? Do you think she 
trusts you now?” 

I repeated stubbornly, “She can trust 
me 


After a moment he nodded. 

“Yes, it’s the best way.” But for the 
first time he looked at me as he must have 
done at men whom he meant to kill, with 
hard, remorseless eyes. “I know how to 
run away when it suits me, Fitzroy. But I 
know also when tostand and fight. Youand 
I have always been up against each other.” 

He turned his horse and rode on, and I 
followed, grown sick at heart because he 
had at last recognized me as an enemy. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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An engine terminal on the New York 
Central Lines in midwinter. Railroad 
men must keep the heavy traffic mov- 
ing through all kinds of weather. 
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dressing for meals. Yelverton sat next toa 
member who was attired with verisimilitude 
as a coal heaver; there were fellow members 
togged out as house painters, chauffeurs, 
pickpockets, preliminary fighters, pension- 
ers, and commonplace men-about-town. 
Yelverton’s breakfast consisted of a dab of 
oatmeal, milk in a toy cup, two rolls with 
butter separate, and a cup of ready-made 
coffee. When he had partaken of all these 
he rolled himself a cigarette and went to 
opening his mail. This was the inclosure: 


Dear Sir: Will you be good enough to call 
here at your first convenience in reference to 
your interest in the estate of Franklin Keese, 
late of this city, deceased, and your uncle? Our 
Mr. Goldman is executor of the will by its 
terms, and you are the sole beneficiary. We 
would thank you for an early opportunity to 
consult with you. This firm was for many 
years the attorney for Mr. Keese, and we trust 
we may be permitted to serve you in the same 


capacity. Very truly yours 


All his blood shifted in Yelverton; he 
experienced a warm and tingling feeling. 
He put the letter down on the wide arm of 
his chair, picked up a fragment of roll, and 
very carefully chased some grains of oat- 
meal about the small dish. He ate the piece 
of roll with a deliberation to delight that 
school of thought that ascribes all human 
ills to imperfect mastication. He chewed 
that bit of roll for three full minutes, and 
looked the while with a fixed glare at the 
hustling counterman, then his jaw stopped 
on dead center, and he snapped about and 
glared at the letter as though he thought it 


| might seize a chance to scuttle off. But 


no, there was the letter, quiescent. There 
was his name—Edwin K. Yelverton. There 
as though printed in red ink stood out the 
words “‘sole beneficiary.’”? He became very 
pale, trembling; he picked up the letter 
and read it all over again. 

The hour was half past eight. He went 
to the club telephone, put in his nickel and 
called a number on the upper West Side. 
““Mr. Dakin, please. .. Mr. Dakin, 
this is Yelverton. Mr. Dakin, I’ve just 
been left about half a million dollars, and 
I’d like to run. downtown and see about 
it. . . . Excuse me? I say I’ve just been 
left about half a million dollars, and I’d 
like to run downtown and see aboutit! ... 
No, sir; not at all. I’m standing here at 
pay station. Would it be all right if I took 
an hour off, sir? Excuse me? Did you say 
‘Sleep it off,’sir? . I say, would it be 
all right if I a 

He listened, rattled the receiver, called 
“Hello, hello!’’ and hung up. “I guess he 
means it would be all right,’’ he muttered. 
“You never can tell what Dakin means 
from what he says.”’ ; 

He hurried out to the Elevated, caught 
a Ninth Avenue express, and forced his way 
aboard. He stood bolt upright in the press, 
wedged into place like a prisoner tied to 
the stake, while the long train roared south- 
ward with its packed tins of office workers. 
He was pushed off the car at every stop, 
but persisted in getting on again, until he 
got to Rector Street, and then he let the 
outflowing tide of passengers push him all 
the way down to the street and quite a 
step toward Broadway; the rest of the trip 
he made under his own power, arriving at 
120 Broadway at nine o’clock. 

When he had so arrived, and when the 
next thing to do was to step aboard an 
elevator and walk thereafter and jauntily 
into the law offices of Grayson & Pinkney, 
he was so taken by doubt that he could not 
do this next and necessary thing. He was 
quite sure now that there was no such firm 
as Grayson & Pinkney; it was an uncon- 
vincing name. It was perfectly absurd to 
credit that his uncle had left him his money. 
Poppycock! Somebody was seeking to 
make him ridiculous. He had better return 
to Harlem, apologize to Mr. Dakin for his 
exhibition of simplicity, and then write a 
letter to this supposed firm of lawyers. 
Well, since he was here he might as well 
look about a bit; perhaps—ha, ha!—he 
might see the name of the law firm on an 
office door. 

He walked by the information desk, stu- 
diously averted his eyes from the register, 
and went to sauntering. 

He sauntered for the better part of two 
hours, climbing stairs, walking down end- 
lessly ramifying passages, consulting firm 
names on countless doors. Yelverton was a 
man of sterling common sense in ordinary 
affairs, but this was not an ordinary affair, 
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“What’s that you said? 
married?”’ 

“Married; yes, yes!’’ chuckled Yelver- 
ton. 

Mr. Murdock glanced 
stairs. ‘‘Can she hear us? 

“Why, no.” 

Mr. Murdock tiptoed farther toward the 
street door. ‘Young fellow,” he whispered, 
“it’s lucky I met you. Providence, if you 
ask me. I’m a married man myself. You 
want a word of advice? Well, you see that 
door? Open it. You see that street? You 
lam down that street for your life. For 
your life! Go to Chicago, and write her a 
letter. Have you got your fare? Here, gosh 
blame it, you look like a good fellow, and I 
won’t see you done wrong. Here’s w 
His voice fell despondently. ‘‘You’re too 
late. Too late. Here, she’s after you.” 

“Oh, Edwin!” called Miss Purcell, 
beaming rosily over the banisters. “You 
could wait in the living room now!” 

“Tll be right up, Fanny! Well, Mr. 
Murdock, glad to see you.” 

*‘Same to you, young fellow,” said Mr. 
Murdock, shaking hands heartily. ‘‘So 
you’re going to get married? Well, well! 
Everybody knows his own business best. 
Good luck! Good day, Miss Purcell.” 

“What a lovely doggy you have there, 
Mr. Murdock!” 

“Youmean Boofums,”’ said Mr. Murdock, 
looking down at the somnolent dog. ‘‘We 
call him Boofums, Miss Purcell. Yes, 
this is a very rare dog. Fine dog. . .. 
Oh, yes. Thanks. I’m taking Boofums 
out for a nice walk now. Yes, I’m going to 
take him for a nice walk down around the 
pound. Yes. I’ll gamble the eyes of those 
dog snatchers down there will bug out 
when they see a dog like that. It will be 
good as a treat to them.” 

“Put on his license, Harold, dear,” said 
a muffled voice. Miss Purcell glanced at 
the closed door of the Murdocks’ apartment 
whence the voice had issued. 


Did you say— 


fearfully at the 


“Well, look at that!’’ said Mr. Murdock 
with contrition in his voice. “If I wasn’t 
talking about taking our Boofums for a 
walk around the pound, and he hasn’t got 
his license on! What could I have been 
thinking of?” He took a brass tag from 
his pocket and snapped it on the beast’s 
silver-studded collar. 


Iv 


HE Riverside Bank is on Broadway in 

the lower hundreds. It is a business 
bank, and is a well-found and ably managed 
institution; most of the tradesmen of that 
neighborhood keep their accounts there. It 
has extensive affiliations with the building 
industry. The president, Mr. Jesse B. 
Reymerdt, is a former builder; he under- 
stands the financing of New York buildings 
and ean O. K. the notes of contractors and 
material men and owners on the strength of 
two-minute conversations. He is the sole 
fiscal officer of the bank. Builders have to 
meet pay rolls and payments; they must 
get their money on the nail, and cannot 
afford to come back next Wednesday and 
hear the verdict of a board of directors; 
nevertheless Mr. Reymerdt is responsible 
to a board. The Riverside does a large and 
profitable business, taking in the petty 
cash of the neighborhood at 2 per cent and 
lending it out in large sums at 6. 

“A very handsome inheritance, Mr. 
Yelverton,” said Mr. Reymerdt, nodding 
his white head and scrutinizing Yelverton 
with his very sharp but not unkindly brown 
eyes. ‘“‘I trust that you will not leave us, 
now that your ship has come in. You have 
had an account with us for a long time, I 
believe?” 

“A small account,” said Yelverton. ‘TI 
wish to consult you about investments, 
Mr. Reymerdt. The bulk of the estate is 
now in long-term bonds, and I am thinking 
of reinvesting.” 

ESVies 72" 

“T am in the real-estate business, and I 
want to put this money where I can work 
with it. I am thinking of putting it into 
real estate.” 

“c“ Yes?” 

“T understand you’re in touch with real- 
estate affairs, Mr. Reymerdt. Don’t you 
think New York real estate is in for a 
boom?” 

Mr. Reymerdt drew a long face and 
passed his wrinkled hand over his smooth 
chin and smiled humorously, but made no 
more explicit answer. 

“T think it is,’’ said Yelverton confi- 
dently. ‘“‘In fact, it’s booming a bit now, 
and lots of people think it’s only a flash, 
but I don’t. For the last six months we | 
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“A shoe must fit well 
to be good-looking” 


NY shoe dealer will tell you that the better a shoe 

fits the better it looks and the longer it will keep 

its shape. Glove-Grip Shoes hold their shape and 

wear longer because they are made to fit the foot. It 
is true economy to buy Glove-Grip Shoes. 


Glove-Grip Shoes are a happy combination of beauty 
and comfort. Fashioned snugly about the instep, they 
bring out the exquisite natural lines of the foot and 
produce a restful feeling of comfort about the arch. 
Lacing a Glove-Grip Shoe lifts up the arch instead of 
pressing it down. 


And Glove-Grip Shoes have style! They are smart 
looking and modeled in the latest fashion. Most styles 
are priced $9 to $12. The Trim-Arch oxford illustrated 
below is one of the many attractive models. Other 
styles for both men and women. If you do not know 
the name of your nearest Arnold dealer, write to us for 
it. We will also send you a booklet of shoe styles for 
both men and women. 


Dealers send for Catalog P-7 


M.N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE~GRIP SHOES 


“s “ Ne, Z $ zal 


Woman's Oxfords 
The Trim-Arch 
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The things that can not 


Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 


inverted glass. 


be done over 


URIAL equipment for the remains 

of a loved one is selected only 
once. There is only one opportunity 
to secure the absolute and permanent 
protection that the heart longs to 
provide. 


The use of the Clark Grave Vault 
eliminates all worry as to whether the 
remains are safe from all destructive 
elements underground. 


This vault is the application of an 
immutable law of Nature. It will keep 
out all moisture. It can not fail. It 
does not compromise. 


Each Clark Grave Vault—made of 
Keystone Copper Steel and proved 
perfect by tests—is accompanied by 
a written guaranty for fifty years. 


Leading funeral directors supply it 
because they recognize its superiority. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


haven’t been able to find flats enough for 
the demand. Here we are now—a little 
more than a year since the Armistice—and 
the builders haven’t really taken hold again 
yet. I’m walking around the West Side 
every day, and I see it. There’s been prac- 
tically no residential construction for the 
past three years, and even now the builders 
are waiting for prices to come down. Are 
they coming down?”’ 

“T was building here in New York after 
the Civil War,” said Mr. Reymerdt slowly. 
“That’s the last time we had a situation 
like this, and I can tell you what happened 
then. Prices didn’t come down right away; 
they went up. I saw bricklayers going to 
work in silk hats, and going over to Third 
Avenue for a roast duck and a bottle of 
champagne for lunch. I saw that, Mr. 
Yelverton. The crash came in ’73, and then 
you could hire a bricklayer to work all day 
for a ham sandwich and a bottle of beer. 
The slump in prices was terrific, Mr. Yel- 
verton. I do not care to prophesy, but I 
rather think prices will not come down im- 
mediately. 

““Tf we get back to the roast duck and silk 
hats they’ll come down, and they’ll come 
down running, and they may go below pre- 
war prices. But conditions are not thesame, 
and I do not care to prophesy.”’ 

“But look at how costs are going up!” 

“Costs do not determine prices, Mr. 
Yelverton. A man sells his goods for what 
he can get, no matter what they cost him.” 

“Then you wouldn’t advise me to invest 
in real estate?” 

“T wouldn’t say just that.’ 

““My idea,” said Yelverton, perceiving 
the difference between a banker and a pro- 
moter, ‘‘is to put my money into apartment 
houses. That’s one line of business that I 
understand—the management of apart- 
ment houses.’’ Mr. Reymerdt nodded ap- 
provingly, assenting, Yelverton gathered, 
to the abstract proposition that a man 
should put his money into a business that 
he understood. ‘‘From the statements and 
offers that come into the office, I see that I 
can buy about three hundred or three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
gross rents with four hundred thousand 
cash. That’s about what the estate will 
net me.” 

“Subject to the mortgages, of course.” 

“Yes. Here, for instance, is the state- 
ment of an apartment house with twenty 
thousand per year gross rent. It has a 
mortgage on it for one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars, and I can buy it for 
twenty thousand cash over the mortgage— 
a sale price of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand. With four hundred thousand in cash 
I can pick up about twenty such houses. 
Managing them myself, I save about twelve 
thousand per year on agents’ fees. When 


the property is my own I’ll naturally watch | 
expenses very sharply, and I should save | 


another five or six thousand. A number of 
houses like that would take up all my time, 
and I’d be making seventeen or eighteen 
thousand per year, if the houses didn’t pay 
a dollar above the ordinary expenses. That’s 
what I mean by working with my money. 
And I think from my own observation that 
values and rents are going up!”’ 

Mr. Reymerdt murmured inarticulately. 
“How long have you been in the real-estate 
business, Mr. Yelverton?”’ 

“ About ten years.” 

“Then you must know what is the nor- 
mal condition of New York residential 
property. You know that middle-class 
apartment houses here—by and large—re- 
turned little or no profit for many years be- 
fore the war. That apartment house you 
speak of must have cost close to twenty 
thousand dollars to operate in the days 
when it was customary to give three 
months’ free rent in each year, when tenants 
moved out in June because they could find 
plenty of flats in October, when apartments 
were redecorated for every new tenant. And 
so forth! Rents and prices show an up- 
ward tendency now, but you must remem- 
ber that the business of producing houses 
differs radically from the business of sup- 
plying the public with any other necessity; 
the houses that are being produced for next 
year’s demand will not be consumed next 
year. They will stand for fifty years. When 
things are booming and people demand 
more space, the builders rush to supply it; 
when things slacken and people draw them- 
selves in, the boom-time houses are still 
there, standing vacant and driving rents 
down, probably below costs and expenses.” 

“Then you would advise me not to buy 
these apartment houses?”’ said Yelverton 
perplexedly. 


verton. You propose to eo; 
count with us?” ; 
A i ao.” 
“If you buy these hoy 
banker, thinking aloud w 


here, if we make ourselves a 
will deposit several hundred 
lars per year here. That is } 


one hundred and twenty-th; 
houses, with a gross rent of t 
lars per year. He was a 
making five dollars per day, 
his first house five years a| 
could sell his leases today fo, 
lars, within an hour; and fj 
blessed dollar of his own inye 


age to ask today. Leave th} 
money where it is, as an ane? 
and be content to take thi 
eighteen thousand dollars pe} 
template saving on manage} 
and rents go up, you buy an) 
deal of money; if they erast} 
little.”’ | 

“That can be done,” gj 
thoughtfully. a 

“Certainly. Most owners 
not real-estate experts. " 


pit they walk into a real 
say blandly that they are reai 
“Don’t I know it?” gruml) 
shrugging his shoulders. “ 
while as a broker.” ra 
“T should not suggest thiso 
Mr. Yelverton,” said the bi 
were a poor man and unabl¢ 
if the houses go bad on youl 
example of the house painti(t 
the possibilities, and not by | 
ing his course in toto. Therer 


to pay the piper. I advise yt 
the matter in this way becai 
fall considerably below thei 
of operating houses before yi) 
money; you will have saved 
agents’ fees of 3 per cent of 
can buy your coal by the bars! 
one superintendent for ad. 
and cross-connect boilers; 
asset etic a decorators }) 
rents fall below your margnj! 
your losses until the reagiuy 


sand dollars, I imagine.” | 

“About that. A month’? 
house as security.” a 

Yelverton frowned. “Thi 
won’t be able to touch the & 
for two or three months. I} 
ahead with the thing right ¥ 
the time.”’ i 

“We'll take care of you, I 
Look around for your house’ 


let you have twenty-five or 
on three months’ notes.” 

“That will be excellent!” 
gratefully. 

He left the bank. Mr. RB) 
his long nose gently and a 
was a frail old nose, but ¢! 
nose for business; it had ‘ 
bank what was prospective)’ 
account. The money was} 
without collateral; but the i 
lent constantly without ¢ 
called his attorneys, told P 
touch at once with Grays‘ 
and advise him quickly as tl 
the security offered by the 
Keese. (Continued on Paj! 
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nt around to the office of 
‘Amsterdam Avenue. He 
micated with his employer 


ng, Mr. Dakin,” he said. 
morning, Yelverton. Good 
Dakin with mock courtesy. 
joughtful of you to call on 
at can we do for you this 
was in prime humor. He 
> Yelverton, very hard. 

to do something for me, 
id Yelverton. ‘You know 
rtment houses up on the 
orthesk and the Southesk? 
fty thousand per year, and 
ered on net lease. I’d like 
ars’ lease of those houses, 
to purchase.”’ 
said Dakin strainedly. He 
ing of Yelverton’s inherit- 
e original telephone talk, 
posed that to be a piece of 
udence. ‘By all means!” 
at you advise it,” said Yel- 
k myself that they are very 
sing, but you know better 
negotiate at once for the 
yect half of the commission, 
ll still net you something 
dollars.” 

1d of you, Yelverton,”’ said 


a dull glow at the idea that 
ld expect to run such a 
us bluff. The glow showed 
He would play this fellow, 
xplosion until Yelverton 
recommendation. A deep 
xal was this Yelverton; he 
‘Dakin was deeper. 
|, Mr. Dakin,” said Yelver- 
+ with pleasure. ‘‘We al- 
together very nicely, and 
you the business. I know 
; the things you said to me; 
our way. I could go after 
self, but I believe it is bet- 
‘er. I'll stay on here for a 
like, while you’re running 


y, you'll sit here and take 

Tun my head off around 
Dakin. ‘This is awfully 
rerton! So you’re going to 
Northesk and Southesk? 
take a couple more? You 
enciennes and the Valpa- 
'e for a mere trifle of five 


“me to take them?” asked 
btfully. 


Go ahead and negotiate 
Ona 
at, Yelverton,” exclaimed 
ad to make this big talker 
yl Ought to take at least a 
sone. You can take a 


sone. Don’t be a piker, 


‘any more than a dozen,”’ 
1 “but not right away. I 
pend some time looking 
in suited. We haven’t got 
jag, Mr. Dakin. You get 
l'tay here in the office for a 


Hiile you will be looking 
1hing that suits you?”’ said 


eee up another office. 
be convenient for me to 
aeply you wouldn’t want 
nd that I’d be entirely 
a that sort of thing, but no 
ithe space. Now there’s 
re. Let me have a letter 
mm 9? 
2—what?’’ asked Dakin, 
on one side. 


2 Hopper people, that big 
that has charge of the 
Sathesk. I’d like access to 
t)see what the houses have 
etter of introduction and 
Mr. Dakin. Make it as 
\N, saying that I’ve been 
amber of years, and that 
ble and responsible, 
V ch for me, and anything 
nist me with ——” 
WY) never quite clear as to 
ext. His memories were 
been engaged, as he ap- 
yer and mutually agree- 
2rence, and Mr. Dakin had 
438 and vision and rather 
When suddenly this same 
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Dakin leaped to his feet with flaming face 
and shouted. Dakin had then run from 
behind his desk, and had caught Yelverton 
by the elbow, and had urged him toward 
the door. Dakin had opened the door, 
after three vain snatches at the knob, had 
urged Yelverton through the doorway, and 
had slammed the door against his back. 
He had shouted and gesticulated as Yelver- 
ton had gone up the steps. 

“What in thunder’s the matter with 
you?’’ muttered Yelverton, standing on 
the sidewalk and looking down at his 
glassed-in employer. ‘‘You must be mad! 
What in the world did I say to him to make 
him fly at me like that? I’ll have to come 
back and straighten this out when he cools 
off. He was always a bit queer in his man- 
ner, but I never knew him to act like this 
before.” 

He shrugged his shoulders mystifiealy, 
and went off to the Hopper office. He was 
closeted with Mr. Hopper for two hours, 
going over the statements of apartment 
houses that might be had under net leases. 


4 


pyar esi c ON sat in the back parlor of 
the brownstone front on West Ninety- 
fourth Street that had been the private 
residence of Franklin Keese—late of the 
County of New York, deceased. He sat 
before a combination desk and bookcase of 
black walnut. Below was the roll-top desk; 
above was the glass-doored bookcase. 
Both—or it—had stood undisturbed since 
Franklin Keese had definitely withdrawn 
from business and from literature. Yelver- 
ton had been excavating in this black- 
walnut combination. While busying himself 
dutifully about this task he was impressed 
with that, on the whole, pleasurable feeling 
of self-esteem and of guilt which is experi- 
enced by licensed robbers of ancient tombs, 
and by salaried reformers, and by investi- 
gating committees who know that their 
withers are not going to be inadvertently 
wrung—by all such men as pry from high 
motives into other men’s affairs. 

Being concerned more with the enduring 
fabric of Franklin Keese’s business affairs 
than with the color and texture of a mind 
that was gone, he had passed cursorily over 
the books behind their green curtains of 
sleazy silk. His sentiment for his crotchety 
uncle was a gratitude and a kindliness, and 
not an inconsolable yearning. He did not 
reach up for the eleven black volumes of 
Reports on Indian Affairs, and turn their 
stiff pages lovingly, so that the ghost of 
Franklin Keese might come sensibly nearer; 
he did not take down any of the tall and 
handsome yearbooks of the Department of 
Street Openings; he did not seek sweet and 
mournful assuagement in the Life of Horace 
Greeley, or in Our Police Protectors, or 
from the fourteen odd volumes of the 
World’s Great Literature, or from Medi- 
cology for Man and Beast, Dickens’ Works 
Complete in Three Volumes, or Stratagems 
Against Life Insurance Companies. If, as 
is to be agreed, a man’s choice of books dis- 
plays him, Franklin Keese had been a man 
of embracing mentality, and a careful read- 
ing of these books must have bodied him 
forth again—-with all his eccentricities, his 
likings and prejudices, his loneliness so ag- 
gravated by suspiciousness, his impulsive- 
ness so chained to shrewdness, his flaring 
rages and his sullen and mute remorses. 
But Yelverton had been unable to feel 
kindly and grateful toward his living uncle; 
out of no mean spirit, even out of a certain 
grim respect, he was content now to let him 
stay put. He stuck to the desk and its 
documents and filed papers. 

At this moment when we are privileged 
to eavesdrop on him, he had been inter- 
rupted in the act of opening a document 
which he had taken from a pigeonhole. He 
had been interrupted by a fat and slickly 
dressed young man named Zweig. Zweig 
had evidently gotten nothing for his pains; 
discouragement had touched the dimpled 
corners of his thick lips and was pressing 
on his puffy eyelids. 

“Look at here, Mr. Yelverton,” said 
Zweig desperately, “‘I’ll give you a thousand 
dollars cash money for the lease of the 
Valenciennes! That’s an offer. What do 
you say? Give me a chance to make a 
dollar, will you? A thousand dollars 
profit is nice money, Mr. Yelverton. Say 
yes. Don’t be a hog. You ain’t money- 
mad, are you? You got seventeen other 
houses under lease. A thousand dollars! 
Now you got my last cent.”’ 

“T don’t want to sell,’ said Yelverton 
wearily. ‘I took over these leases with the 
idea of buying the houses if they prove 
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Don’t blame the boiler 
Blame the air valve 


HERE are mighty few steam heated houses with- 
out at least one balky radiator. 


Some radiators stubbornly remain cold with a 


roaring fire in the boiler. Others bang and ham- 
mer or constantly hiss and spurt steam and water. 


Radiators are capable of many fiendish things. 
And these annoyances cost money in wasted fuel. 


Nine times out of ten the sinner is that little 
valve at the end of the radiator, put there to let 
out air so that steam can take its place. 


If this valve doesn’t operate properly there is 
constant trouble. 


You can easily tame the balkiest radiator that 
ever made a nightmare of winter. Just change the 
old valve to a Hoffman No. 1, “The Watchman of 
the Coal Pile.” 


Hoffman Valves operate quietly and automatic- 
ally. They are made to do just one job and to do 
it better than any other valve in the world—to keep 
the radiator hot from one end to the other. 


Don’t go through the rest of the winter struggling 
with a balky radiator. Change the air valve right 
now toa No. 1 Hoffman. Guaranteed to tame that 
stubborn radiator or your money will be refunded. 


You will be amazed at the difference both in your 
heating comfort and coal bills, the right kind of an 
air valve can make. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
In Canada: CRANE, LIMITED. Branches in principal cities 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


more heat from less coal 


The Watchman 


4 of the Coal Pile HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., INC., 


512 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Enclosed is $2.15, for one No. 1 Hoffman Valve 
to try on my balkiest radiator. If not satisfied 


I can return the valve and receive my money 


ack. 
Please send me the booklet “More Heat from 


Less Coal.’’ 


Name 


Address _ 
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‘Ditto Paid for Itself in Two Days,’ 


reports the Underwriters’ Statistical 
Bureau of New York. Exceptional? 
Notatall. Thousands of other progres 
sive concerns save in the same way 
by eliminating rewriting with Ditto. 


Ditto copies rapidly and inexpensively 
—without rewriting, cutting stencils or set- 
ting type—anything, be it a sales bulletin or 
a varied set of forms, direct from the original. 


Around this idea—copying direct from 
the original—many hundred sets of more 
efhcient business forms have been built. 


The Ditto Book will tell you what you 
ought to know about the savings possible in 


your business. 


Write for it or let us give 


you a free demonstration! Use the Coupon! 


Pin it to your letterhead. 


1) slaslakiintate 


Act today! 


lego rpiora ted 


1st Floor, 530 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO Systems Offices In All Principal Cities 


Wl 


ELIMINATES REWRITING 


oe 


- 


righ 
- 


oS 
OS. E. P. 2-2-24 


Clip and Pin 
to Your Pa 
Letterhead _ Ne 
a 
oe 
ya DITTO 


-~ Incorporated 


o* 1st Floor 
if 530 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Give us full facts regarding 


Ditto. 0 Send the Ditto Book. 
O Give us a free demonstration. 


Name 


Firm Name 
Address 
Nature of Business. 
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profitable, TI can handle the eighteen of 
them.”’ 

“Oh, come off,’”’ said Zweig with a com- 
radely ‘smile. “You got a hold of these 
houses to jack up the rents and pass them. 
Don’t talk to me as if I was a child, Yel- 
verton. I suppose you’re not going to boost 
the rents, eh?” 

“T haven’t planned to do so.” 

““You’re one fine dumb-bell if you don’t,” 
said Zweig, abandoning hope of securing 
the coveted lease. ‘‘I guess you never 
owned an apartment house. If you did 
you’d know something. You’d stop talking 
as if you were running for office. You’d 
milk these houses for the last dollar, and 
let the tenants squeal. I know! They’re 
beginning to weep now over the high rents, 
and gas about profiteering. What about 
the times before the war, when the tenants 
were profiteering on the landlords, and bar- 
gaining them down, and renting for less 
than the expenses? The landlord did the 
weeping then, and he got a fat lot of sym- 
pathy. Nobody heard nothing about fair 
rents in them days. Say, if it wasn’t for 
the war the banks and mortgagees would 
own all the apartment houses in New York 
City. I’m telling you! Now it’s the ten- 
ants’ turn to take a beating, and they start 
to squeal. Before the war the banks were 
just nursing the landlords along, trying to 
keep from taking the houses; now it’s the 
tenants’ turn to be crucified; and believe 
me, they’re going to get it!”’ 

“Did you own many houses before the 
war, Mr. Zweig?’’ asked Yelverton sym- 
pathetically. The man was obviously sin- 
cere in his vindictiveness. 

“Well, no,’’ said Zweig more calmly. 
“Tn fact, I didn’t own any houses before the 
war. But I know how things were.” 

“‘T can’t get your viewpoint, Mr. Zweig,” 
said Yelverton. ‘‘ Maybe there were ten- 
ants before the war who drove very hard 
bargains, and maybe—as you said before— 
they are the same people who are making 
most of the noise now; but I’m not going 


_| to take my methods from that sort. If 
| houseroom gets very scarce I’ll expect some 
increase in rent, but I’m not going to for- 


get that I’ll need the tenants’ good will 
when theslump comes. They’re going to re- 
member that I treated them right.” 

“You’re elected,’ jeered Zweig, taking 
his hat. ‘‘You’ll get your picture in the 
paper as a model landlord, and after the 
boom, when your tenants -have dumped 
you, they’ll print your name—among the 
bankruptcies. Not me! I’m going to get 
mine while the getting’s good. They can 
call me a profiteer and a gouger until they’re 
blue in the face, and I’ll just put my thumb 
to my nose, and I’ll say, ‘Holler your head 
off! I got your money!’ Good day, Mr. 
Yelverton.” 

Yelverton saw him out. He did not like 
Mr. Zweig, but he was encouraged by 
Zweig’s testimony that Yelverton had em- 
ployed wisely the month he had spent in 
accumulating the leases of the eighteen 
apartment houses. He returned to the desk 
and opened the document he had taken from 
the pigeonhole, and went to reading: 


In the name of God, Amen 


““There’s a Mr. Dakin wants to see you,” 
said the housekeeper from the doorway. 

“Send him in,” said Yelverton. 

Dakin entered the back parlor. 

“Not feeling sore at me, are you, Yel- 
verton?”’ 

“Why, notatall. Ldidwonderabit 

“You see, Yelverton,” said Dakin, sit- 
ting down and tilting his head aside and 
throwing out a handipalm up, “I didn’t 
know you really had all this money. I 
wouldn’t treat you like that if I knew you’d 
inherited a fortune. Not at all, my dear 
fellow! I thought you were trying to run a 
cheap bluff. Honestly, I did. And now I 
thought the fair thing to do was to come 
around and meet you man to man and tell 
you that I was wrong. I was wrong, Yel- 
verton, and I don’t mind acknowledging it.” 

“No hard feelings,” said Yelverton, ac- 
cepting the tendered hand. 

“Say, Yelverton, who’s going to run 
those houses for you? How about, giving 
my office a chance? You know us.’ 

“T’m going to run them myself.” 

“How about giving me a chance to help 
you, on a salary?” said Dakin, blurting the 
thing out. 

age mean that you want to work for 
me? 

Dakin flushed and his eyes brightened, 
but he went through with it. ‘Business 
hasn’t been so very good, Yelverton. I 
ought to be getting my share, now that 


things are on the boom, } 
don’t. I don’t say th 
against me, but it looks da 
knew these big operato 
have a dime, and I kn 


earn coffee money, and I ¢ 
to be in right. I know th 
ness! But I’m not in right; : 
and I can’t understand jt 
done my best, and been fg 
body, but I find that when 
in the world they forget yy 
some little excuse to qua 
have given them once upo) 
not making living expenses 
Amsterdam Avenue, Yelver 

He spoke in a low voi 
the carpet. There was noth 
in his narrow and handson 
was pain in it, puzzlemea 
embarrassed. 

“T’d certainly be glad ms 
Dakin,” he said, lookingiaw 
a good man, and if you 
fifty or so per week ——” 

“I won’t forget this, Y 
Dakin fervently. He “arosi 
hands again. “And will you 


enough. : ... Than 
when you're ready. And 

Yelverton was again alone 
ment. He resumed reading 


In the name of God, 
Keese, of the City, Coun: ay 
York, being of sound and dis;| 
memory, but mindful of the un 
life, do make, publish and dee 
Last Will and Testament, here| 
revoking all wills whataoala 
made. 


Yelverton frowned, and 
chair. He snapped the crea 
ment flat, and turnet i 
He read on: 


I direct that all my just 
penses be paid as soon afte 
be, All the rest, residue = i 
property, of whatsoever a 
ever situated, I give, de 1 
my adopted son, Peter Kae 
executors hereinafter named ; 
nephew, Edwin Keese Yelverti 
of my deceased sister, Gertrud 
Dollar. 


a 


Yelverton’s eyes droppei 
dropped to the date of t 


Yelverton had taken was. m 
ceding July. He sprang up it 
head of the stairs in the ha 
for the housekeeper. 
“Did I hear you say, 
furnace man’s name was Ki 
“Yes, sir. Keegan.” — 
‘Do you know where he| 


who tended the furnace Wel 
stairs. 
“Ts your name James K 
Yelverton. 
“Tt is that, sir.’ 
“Did you sign id pay De 
The furnace man took ¢ 
that, Sins 
“Do you know what this} 
“T do that, sir. It’s * 
gentleman. Old Mr. Keese 
on him.”’ 
“Then why in nae ( 
something about i ( 


Keegan, staring stupidly. ‘ \ 
it the will? And ain’t it yo 


everything. | 
“All eat ” mumble Ye 
a minute! Who is this . i 


“Yes, sir. He do kee ar 
on Columbus Avenue.” | 

Yelverton had left thd 
James Keegan arrived agi 
bar in the cellar. He hulé 
street, and around the cor 
cigar and stationery establi 
to stand around for three | 
while two little girls spel) 
candy. When the pes 


a 
ued from Page 142) 
st time, and was beyond the 


hildren to recall and spend 
lverton seized on the short 


atsky. 

n that?”’ he demanded, lay- 
m the glass candy case and 
h the back of his hand. 

’ asked Watsky, shrugging 


en, didn’t you?” 

* wailed Watsky, daunted 
his innocence. ‘‘He asked 
ntleman. On the telephone 
nd he said I should bring it 
for five cents. And he asked 
n it.” 

yw what it is?”’ 

what it is? You should ask 
stion yet. I sold it to him, 
is a will.” 

w what’s in this will?” 
man, I mind my own busi- 
heard since yet that a fellow 
on gets it all the money, 
iy business. I don’t ask any 
s. He says, ‘This is my will. 
y!’? And I signed it. Why 


ught up the document and 
fe boarded an express in the 
started downtown for the 
m & Pinkney. He was im- 
sat in the Subway, and his 
sionless; he was as calm as 


vi 


30ILED!”’ hissed Mr. Mur- 
ng Yelverton a heartening 
ack. “Don’t stand for any 
r hair-pulling, young fellow. 
r outside, and when I hear 
will hold open the door.” 
Yelverton ascended to the 
[iss Fanny Purcell. 

ful for Mr. Murdock’s sym- 
he did not think that the 
‘ance was going to fit in. 
und him dallying in the hall, 
irage, marshaling phrases. 
“its were so low that he had 
Jock what ailed him; he 
ras wrong to do so, wrong 
aorally. 

| Fanny that it was all off. 
ury her now; it would be 
ild explain his changed cir- 
her in a calm and logical 
1eminently sensible girl. He 
x; he would be inexorable; 
ier that they must forget. 
re in store for her yet. She 
among her slews of other 
noble and handsome fellow 
care of her. A day would 
2y would both look back 
iss to the strength and inex- 
th Yelverton was showing. 
d the door; she had come 
he interior hall. 

ie said, kissing him fer- 


er seen her so beautiful. 
aad never been so beautiful. 
‘in the present, and bliss- 
with the future. There are 
nen who assemble innocent. 
‘ contests and weigh them 
em and snapshot them and 
tem and say, “‘ Behold her! 
{ beautiful girl in America. 
her she shall be painted in 
have her picture on every 
’s Complexion Mud, and 
lowing testimonial!’’ But 
. A girl’s beauty is a spir- 
1 it cannot be weighed or 
ectoplasm, and it can be 
inadequately. To see a 
e must look into her eyes; 
somewhere. Anatomists or 
Yy get a delicious thrill out 
ses and counting toes, but 
at is love but perception of 
{nto each other’s eyes. In 
Was sunshine; Yelverton 
W how beautiful she was; 
‘d his heart. He was to 
\orable, dispassionate, con- 


she said. 

mney, Fanny. That’s where 
}mistake. Yesterday a new 
a later will. It gives me 
‘eS everything away. The 
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entire estate goes to. Peter Keese. The will ' 


is quite correct in form, and the lawyers tell 
me there is no use to contest it. I haven’t a 
dollar—and worse—I am head over heels 
in debt. I owe the Riverside Bank twenty- 
five thousand dollars that I borrowed on 
the strength of inheriting my uncle’s estate; 
I can’t make this money good. I didn’t in- 
tend to cheat them, and I’ll turn over to 
them everything I got, and it leaves me 
without a dollar to bless myself with. I 
haven’t even got a job; I don’t know 
where es 

“Edwin!” she cried, clasping his arm. 
“What do we care about the money? We 
can work together, and ——”’ 

“No, Fanny,” he said with cold wisdom. 
“That sort of thing would never do. We are 
not children, Fanny, and we must not close 
our eyes to the facts of life. No man is en- 
titled to marry who cannot support a wife. 
I do not ask you to wait, Fanny.” 

“You mean this, Edwin?’ she said, 
drawing back from him. “You don’t want 
to marry me, Edwin?” 

“Not under the circumstances, Fanny,” 
he said with quivering but inexorable lips. 
“Tt would be prime foolishness. Can’t 
you see?” 

She opened her mouth and drew a single 
sigh. She sat looking fixedly at the radiator, 
quite calm and composed. A single tear 
slipped over her lower lid and ran down her 
cheek. She did not heed it; he disregarded 
it resolutely. 

“Very well, 
slowly. 

“Can’t you see, Fanny, that I am think- 
ing for us both?” he said urgently, taking 
her limp hand pleadingly. ‘I’m a man, 
Fanny, and I know the world.”’ 

“T—see,”’ she said, moving her head 
slowly. “I see, Edwin. All right, dear. 
We won’t be married.” 

Her gaze did not shift from the radiator; 
her face stayed as still as though she were 
daydreaming, but the tears were flowing 
steadily now. She let them go; perhaps 
she did not know they were flowing. She 
did not seek to wink them away. 

“Some day, perhaps, Fanny,” he bar- 
gained, and was angry at himself for saying 
it. He was holding her hand with one hand 
and patting her shoulder with the other. 
“Tl build up again, Fanny. There’s 
nothing to cry about. Don’t cry, Fanny.” 

“No, Edwin,” she said, moving her head. 
“Tt’s all over, Edwin. We will never be 
married.’’ And the unheeded tears ran on. 

““Nonsense!”’ he said strongly, almost 
inexorably. And his arm went around her 
waist of its own motion. “‘ We will be mar- 
ried, Fanny; some day, that is. What does 
the money amount to? I’ll work, Fanny; 
Tl work till I drop. Tl work day and 
night, Fanny; and very soon—very, very 
soon ie 

“No,” she said. ‘“‘No.” 

“Please, Fanny,’ he begged, drawing her 
dark head down on his shoulder and kissing 
the tears away—‘‘please don’t let this make 
any difference between us. Please say that 
you won’t leave me, Fanny. When we get 
married everything will turn out fine. I’m 
sure of that; I feel it; trust me, Fanny, 
just this once. Let us get married, and 
everything else will take care of itself. 
Don’t you love me any more, Fanny? Not 
the least little bit? Just because I lost my 
miserable money, are you going to 4 

“Edwin!” she cried, sobbing now; and 
she turned her face, and they kissed on the 
lips. 

Mr. Murdock waited faithfully by the 
street door, waited for Yelverton to come 
a-running; he was a good fellow, and he 
wouldn’t dump a pal. After a while he 
decided to go upstairs and scout around; 
something might have happened to the 
young fellow. He tiptoed upstairs and 


Edwin, dear,’’ she said 


listened; he heard the murmur of voices ‘|; 


behind the door, voices suppressing boister- 
ous gladness. Then he heard a sound that 
should have been unmistakable, a sound 
that is heard nightly at ten thousand 
apartment-house doors in the city of New 
York, a sound that is familiar to every 
hardened flat dweller; and he said, ‘‘Sounds 
like a cow pulling her foot out of the mud!”’ 
But he must have known it wasn’t that. 
He tiptoed down again and entered his 
apartment. His deal with Yelverton was 
off. Mrs. Murdock popped out of the 
kitchen; he kissed her abstractedly, and 
thought to go his way. 

“At this time of day!” she said suspect- 
fully. ‘“‘Where did you get it? You come 
back here this minute, Harold Murdock!” 

Yelverton came downstairs and headed 
for the Riverside Bank. He was trembling 
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Elegance 
of Simplicity 


No appointments so quickly and 
so surely impart to the home that 


indefinable note of the elegance of ~ 


simplicity as portable electric 
lamps—the source of a veritable 
Symphony of Light; now tem- 
pered to the somber mood of twi- 
light’s thoughtful moments, anon 
resplendently aflame in the joy- 
ous spirit of welcome hospitality, 
and ever inimitable in decorative 
charm, by day as well as by 
night. 


In Jefferson Lamps the art of the 
interior decorator and designer is 
united with the science and crafts- 
manship of the workers in metal 
and glass to create Lamps that are 
not only eminently beautiful, but 
also supremely efficient. 


Any good dealer will be proud to 
exhibit his complete stock of Jef- 
ferson Lamps from which you can 
make the selection which best ex- 
presses your own good taste and 
individuality. 
Che 
defrensem CamyprEmyy 


Makers of the Jefferson Lamp 
FOLLAN/BEE WE/T VIRGINIA 
725 Main Street 


“de ffensam 
lnaammyp 


“Notice the Lighting Eyuipment” 


As the ultimate object is to enrich 
and beautify the home, the pur- 
chaser will experience a thrill of 
justifiable pride in the charm and 
splendor and harmony of the in- 
comparable Jefferson Lamps. 


Jefferson Lamps are furnished in 
56 original and distinctive styles, 
moderately priced at $6 to $60. 


On console, Victrola, piano, buf- 
fet, or mantel, Jefferson Torchieres 
meet the approval of those who, 
by right of distinction, demand 
appointments of individual design 
and better quality. 

Jefferson Torchieres are patterned 
after an Old English Candlestick, 
and are priced at $32 the pair. 


Mail the coupon below and you will receive a catalog- 9} 
folder illustrating Jefferson Lamps in their actual colors. 


end for 
Send ~ 


THE JEFFERSON CO. 
FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
Please send me your new catalog-folder. 
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Everybody Prospers 
When the Farmer Prospers 


“ma LN VERY year, through skill and industry, 
t 


the farmer takes billions of new wealth out 

of the field, out of the orchard and out of 

the feed lot. With this new wealth, he 
buys equipment for his farm, supplies for his home 
and clothing for his family. He creates the demand 
which quickens business, speeds up factory pro- 
duction and assures profitable employment. It is 
literally true that everybody prospers when the 
farmer prospers. 


The twelve Federal Land Banks stabilize pros- 
perity by financing farmers on a permanent and 
economical basis. They loan money to farm own- 
ers on long-time installment mortgages. Such 
loans are helping thousands to pay off old debts, to 
improve their farming methods and living con- 
ditions. 


These loans are made possible through the sale 
of Federal Land Bank Bonds. When you purchase 
these Bonds you are enhancing your own prosper- 
ity by promoting the farmer’s welfare. Besides, 
you are securing one of the safest investments in 
the world. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


The Safe Investment for Thrifty People 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are secured by massed first mort- 
gages on farms appraised by Government appraisers at not 
less than double the value of the mortgages. These Bonds 
are guaranteed as to principal and interest, not only by the 
issuing Bank, but jointly by all the twelve Federal Land 
Banks with combined capital exceeding $42,000,000. 


Interest on these Bonds is payable semi-annually. Rate 
and price on request. There's a denomination to fit every 
purse—$4o0, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Re- 
member, the words ‘“‘ The Federal Land Bank” appear at the 
top of every Bond issued by a Federal Land Bank. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are free from all taxes, inheri- 
tance taxes alone excepted. Interest received from them is 
likewise exempt from income taxes. 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds direct from any of 
the twelve Federal Land Banks, also from their Fiscal Agent 
at Washington, D. C. Bonds are sent by registered 


Exo SQ. mail in coupon or registered form, as desired. All 


correspondence confidential. Order at least one 
Bond now; more when funds are available. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Columbia, S. C. 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 


Louisville, Ky. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write today for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Washington, D. C. 


slightly, worried but smiling. His thoughts 
were not consecutive or logical, and he 
could not make them so. He was going 
downtown that afternoon with Fanny to 
get the license, and that was a reprehensible 
thing to do. Very well, let it be so; he was 
glad of it. He would marry Fanny in the 
teeth of all the landlords and butchers and 
bakers and clothiers in New York. If 
difficulties rose up in mountains, he would 
move them. 

“Mr. Reymerdt,” he said hardily, “a 
new will has been discovered whereby I am 
disinherited. I’m sorry for both of us, but 
I don’t get Franklin Keese’s money. I’m 
here to do what I can to square myself. 
Here are the eighteen leases of the apart- 
ment houses; let me have a pen and I’ll 
assign them over to the bank. I want you 
to give me time to make up any loss the 
bank incurs. What name shall I write in 
here, Mr. Reymerdt?”’ 

“Just a moment, Mr. Yelverton,” said 
the banker, fluttering his hands placat- 
ingly. “Please don’t do a thing like this to 
me, Mr. Yelverton. Have some considera- 
tion, will you?” It was not a warm day, but 
Mr. Reymerdt passed a hand over his ivory 
forehead as though sweat wasstarting there. 

“How shall I do it?’”’ asked Yelverton. 

“T’ve been calling you all over, to get 
you in here,” said Mr. Reymerdt. 

“T know it, sir, and I know just what 
you want, and what you’re entitled to. I 
guessed that you had heard of the new will, 
so I brought the leases along. What name, 
Mr. Reymerdt?”’ 

Mr. Reymerdt drew the leases toward 
him. “What do you suppose the bank 
wants with these things, Mr. Yelverton?” 
he said almost pleadingly. ‘Are we to go 
into the business of managing eighteen 
apartment houses? Do you expect me to 
go before my board of directors next Wednes- 
day and tell them that I’ve taken over the 
management of eighteen apartment houses? 
Do you know what they’d tell me? Is this 
institution a bank or a real-estate agency? 
I beg of you, Mr. Yelverton, to do nothing 
hasty. We are not pressing you for our 
money, are we?”’ 

“What do you want me to do?”’ said 
Yelverton. 

“Proceed as you were going! I should 
not have lent you the money if I did not 
think it was a good business venture apart 
from the security. Pay us off as fast as you 
can. We won’t protest your notes when 
due, so long as you can pay us something 
on account. We must work this thing out 
together, for the best interests of us both. 
Why, heavens above, man ad 

Mr. Reymerdt threw the leases on his 
desk, struck them away from him with the 
side of his hand, turned and frowned at 
Yelverton reprovingly. 

“You—you want things to go on as 
planned—just as if I had Franklin Keese’s 
fortune behind me? But I can’t make good 
on these leases if the rents fall, Mr. Rey- 
merdt. You remember you said e 

“We'll cross that bridge when we come 
to it,’”’ said Mr. Reymerdt. ‘‘You entered 
into these contracts in good faith, did you 
not? And besides, perhaps He was 
running down one of the instruments. 
“What’s your lawyers’ name again?” 

“Grayson & Pinkney.” 

“They know their business. Listen to 
this clause, referring to the deposit of se- 
curity in the event that you break your 
contract: ‘And said sum so deposited shall 
be retained by the lessor as liquidated 
damages.’ There it is. Liquidated damages! 
The lessor has agreed that his damage 
in the event of a breach shall be the amount 
of the deposit. You are morally entitled to 
let him have it and té'walk away.” 

“T shall certainly be very glad to con- 
tinue with the houses,” said Yelverton, in- 
credulous of his good fortune. 

“We shall have a collateral instrument 
prepared,” said the banker, “‘and it shall 
provide that you must deposit the rents 
here as you collect them. Our notes shall 
be a first lien upon those rents; you’ll take 
in as rent about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per month. We will not foreclose our 
lien so long as you observe good business 
practice and so long as we are convinced 
that our money is safe. You may check 
against the deposited rents to pay your bills 
and to pay the sums due monthly to your 
lessors. If you wish to draw money for per- 
sonal expenses we shall ask you to limit the 
amount rigidly until we are taken care of; 
I should suggest that you do not draw over 
a hundred per week. In a word, you may 
proceed as you originally contemplated, ex- 
cept that you must permit us to supervise.” 


“T do not know how 
this, Mr. Reymerdt,” said 
ily. “You don’t know. 
me, Mr. Reymerdt.”’ 

“Yes, I do, too,” said 
ing. “It means that you’l] 
man if the boom keeps w 
my boy. You’ll be a more 
for the bank. We wouldn’t 
business if we tried to str 
we caught him short. Our 
ing. No, that isn’t the door, 
together a bit or the peop] 
think I’ve called your notes 
be bad for your credit. Goo 

Yelverton left the preside 
passed from the Riverside } 
who stood beside the entra 
him courteously; Yelvertoi 
shook hands and asked how. 
business and how everythin, 
ticing that the man was the 
though he wore a suit 9 
blue and buttons that glitte 
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You may be deep, but I’m ¢) 

“But really—you see, it’) 
haven’t got any money, but! 
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I can get from Mrs. Dakin— 
that was. Say, Yelverton, il 
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my honeymoon —— Say, § 
put my hands on you. N> 
know what you’re thinking! 
see right into your head. W 
cause I’ve told you the tn 
like to kick me right out th 
“You’re dead right!” s, 
opening and closing his ha . 
going to do it, too, if you’! 
one minute by that clock!”} 
Dakin walked out within ?? 
wasn’t cowed; he gave Yel! 
look until the last. He was i 
was being put upon, wronge 
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“And the funniest part | 
said Yelverton as they lefth 
license bureau, “‘is that I ed 
all this any time. I was ¢! 
along that there was a fo 
in leasing apartment houses! 
I could have started in and 2 
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I didn’t have the nerve. ff 
could have married you any t} 

“Excuse me, Edwin!” s 
litely but not at all cordiall 

“Well, of course, what I¢ 
Fanny—you understand —| 
“Oh, yes, of course, Ed 
put it that way,” she said@ 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


hunting and selling game, running a liter- 
ary bureau for the sale of student writings 
to periodicals, dealing in stamp collections, 


having a secondhand bookstore and being | 


a broker. 

A University of Missouri senior took the 
advertising-blotter route to affluence—large 
desk blotters given away to students, with 
paid advertisements printed upon them. In 
less than two weeks he cleaned up $300, 
whereupon this incipient capitalist pro- 
ceeded through friends to extend the plan 
to other colleges. That fellow is the raw 
material of which business men are made. 

Five Amherst students formed a partner- 
ship and ran a dance every Saturday night 
in a rented hall, clearing sometimes twenty 
dollars apiece in a single evening. That 
Princeton fellow who conceived the idea of 
the orange buttons with the word ‘Beat 
Yale” made a big clean-up. So did the 
Yale fellow who had cigarettes made with 
the victorious score of the game printed on 
them when the Tiger team failed to carry 
put the above injunction. 

Two Massachusetts men took advantage 
of a government auction sale, made a bid 
for 250 raincoats, sold them to retailers and 
profiteered to the extent of $250 on their 
combined capital of nothing whatever. 


Good From Evil 


Once a student made fifty dollars a week 
by raising guinea pigs and other animals 
used for experimental purposes. He must 
have liked his job, for he is now president 
of a large animal supply house. A husky 
Allegheny College man earned his board 
and tuition and $1000 a year besides by 
catching earthworms for fishermen and rep- 
tiles for laboratories. His most lucrative 
contribution to science was a low form of 
Pennsylvania life known as the hellbender, 
which creature he extracted from river mud 
in large quantities and sold to institutions 
for $7.50 a dozen. One can easily credit the 
claim that he had a complete monopoly of 
the hellbender trade. He was, you might 
say, the Hellbender King. 

Positions that are within the gift of the 
college authorities or of student organiza- 
tions constitute a large and important 
class. The university store needs help, so 
does the library. There are textbook agen- 
cies to hand out, office filing work, Y. M. 
C. A., religious and social service work, ex- 
tension courses. At Yale, in a typical year, 
twenty-three students earned $645 each in 
four months at odd jobs of clerical work for 
the university offices. The business boards 
of publications provide an honest liveli- 
hood; there is work in the gymnasiums, 
in hospitals and in laboratories, in the 
management of the glee club, in campus 
policing, in ushering at college functions. 
There are scholarships and prize contests in 
large and increasing numbers. A great 
many students find lucrative work as sec- 
retaries to members of the faculties. In 
some places the management of shoe-shine 
and pressing shops is a privilege within the 
gift of the institution. 

An Amherst student earned about $100 
a year as monitor, his chief function being 
to keep tabs on student attendance at 
church and chapel and to mark down de- 
linquents. 

eae he said, ‘‘I derived good from 
evil.” 

Princeton upper classmen prize highly the 
privilege of publishing the undergraduate 


directory, an enterprise which may bring |” 


$100 to each participant without undu 
expenditure of time. ; 

The right to sell food, cigarettes and felt 
seats at games is a valuable concession. In 
Princeton a student sometimes makes as 
much as $100 on the day of the Harvard op 
Yale game, when the old grads come back 
with their pockets full of resources. Once 
two fellows with the cushion concession 
hired thirty-five high-school boys on com- 
mission and cleared $300 on the day’s work. 

It was another Princeton man who got 
the privilege of handling the telegraphic 
returns from the Yale Bowl. An admission 
fee of thirty-five cents was charged to his 
hall, the telegrams were read off play by 
play, and a blackboard chart showed the 
progress of the ball. The four hours’ job 
brought a net profit of $117. 

Such college privileges are awarded for 
some special consideration of merit to 
worthy and industrious students. Organi- 
zations are apt to be especially considerate 
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Florsheim winter weight low shoes are 
styled for the man who cares—refined 
in appearance—a pleasure to wear. 


The Varsity—Style M-133 
Most Styles $10 


Booklet ‘‘Sryles of the Times’’ on request 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Transporting Coffee 
Over the Mountains 
On Mule Back 


” cAmerica’s Favorite 


CATSUP 
SALAD 
DRESSING 


Our Monarch Coffee comes to you in sanitary land 3 pound con- 
tainers under 4seals. [tis never sold in bulk. To be sure of get- 


ting genuine Monarch Coffee, always look for the Monarch Trade- 
Canned mark and the name, Reid, Murdoch & Co., on every package. 
FRUITS REID,MURDOCH & CO. 
and Established 1853 
VEGETABLES Chicago Pittsburgh New York 


SALESMEN WANTED—For Atlantic Coast States. Men with retail grocery experience 
apply at once to Reid, Murdoch & Co., 882 Third Ave. (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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7 U.S. Rolls are popularly priced. | 
Hear latest “‘hits” at your dealer’s. — 


UNITED STATES MUSIC COMPANY : 
2934-38 W. Lake St., Chicago 122 Fifth Ave., New York ~~ 


“Buy a Player — &n oy the Latest Music / 


After more than forty years’ 
experience in a railroad office, 
Mr. Fred W. Hutchinson of 
Pennsylvania has _ retired 
but not to a life of leisure. 
Rather is he spending much 
of his spare time representing 
our publications. Only re- 
cently we paid him $14.50 
extra within three days. 


This Business 
of Making 
Extra Money 


To most of us it’s a big problem, isn’t it— 
this business of making more money than 
comes in the regular pay envelope? Of 
the various plans which present them- 
selves, most of them seem to fit “the other 
fellow.” Years ago, however, we devel- 
oped a cash plan which has paid hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to ambitious men 
and women all over the country. Briefly, 
here it is: 


Where You Come In 


Millions of people read regularly The 


Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Ss 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. Just oa : 
for forwarding the renewal subscriptions aid 
of those readers who buy by subscription, ww Sf 


and new orders as well, literally hundreds 
of our local workers are making, in their 
spare time— 


$5.00 to $25.00 a Week 


And bear in mind that we offer extra money; 
money earned by plans which in no way conflict 
with other regular sources of income; money 
which, in a majority of cases, is earned without 
previous experience. Is there any reason 
why you shouldn’t pocket the extra dollars 
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7, 674 Independence 
% ¢ Square, Philadelphia 
rap iy Pennsylvania 
2 ¢ Gentlemen: Please tell 
Ny af me, though I assume no ob- 
¢ ligation in asking, about your 


oe Tan ¢ extra-money offer. 
that are waiting, no doubt within a short or” ¢ me 
walk of your home? If there isn’t any eo) Hy ie 
reason, tell us—tell us if there is (we x Ge 
may yet be able to help you)—but ‘é) Street 
tell us Now, 77 
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of the needs of good athletes—perhaps ex- 
cessively so. The temptation to vote a good 
job to a worthy halfback, or an earnest 
young pitcher who has little money but 
who has a fine break on his fast one, is not 
easily resisted. This raises the question of 
professionalism and the counterquestion, 
“Should a fellow be barred from athletics 
because he is poor?’”’ From this compli- 
cated problem we back gracefully away 
and fall into the large field of the exploi- 
tation of personal talents, of artistic and 
intellectual skill. 

This is perhaps the most interesting class 
of all. The activities are the most varied, 
the most educative, the most likely to lead 
to a permanent career. 

The humble typewriter is the source of 
at least partial livelihood for thousands of 
American students. There is great demand 
from both students and faculty for copying, 
and preference is always given to under- 
graduates. 

A member of the A. E. F., after settling 
his little affair with the Kaiser, entered 
Pennsylvania with sixty dollars, which was 
promptly removed from his person for tui- 
tion and sundries. He then borrowed ten 
dollars to pay an installment on a type; 
writer. He made four dollars the first week, 
six dollars the second, and by the end of 
the month he was hiring a slave to help him 
take care of the business. A University of 
Missouri fellow paid his entire way through 
college with stenography and typewriting. 
A Johns Hopkins student found it profit- 
able to own a mimeograph and sell copies 
of notes, lectures and treatises. 

The man who is especially good at pho- 
tography can also win a happy home for 
himself in the halls of learning. He can 
make snapshots of everything in sight for 
the sale of pictures and post cards and he can 
also take in developing and printing for his 
fellow camera fiends. In Kenyon College in 
Ohio there was a tall, lanky fellow, locally 
known as Foty, who made all his tuition 
and much of his board and keep by taking 
pictures of near-by beauty spots and by 
doing expert photographie work for the 
science departments of the college. 

Then there is tutoring, a most fruitful 
source of bread and butter. There are al- 
ways slow-moving vehicles on the road to 
knowledge who will pay to catch up with 
the parade, and the teacher, at least, benefits 
by the performance. Along about exami- 
nation time this becomes a most important 
trade. The tutor then becomes a knowledge 
filling station—sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, a first aid to the indolent. Cases 
have been known in which, by gathering 
the backward peoples into little bunches 
and soaking them in information, the tutor 
has made as much as thirty dollars an hour 
in the height of the cramming season. 


Money in Vanity Cases 


Two men in a New England college, 
which shall here be nameless, worked out 
an ingenious variation of the tutoring idea. 
One partner, now safely graduated, de- 
scribes the disgraceful affair as follows: 

“Happily, when my funds became low 
I fell in with a fellow who had the savoir- 
faire and likewise the bel-esprit. He could 
draw the long bow with the most poignant 
precision. We linked ideas and sought a 
market. In collaboration we worked out a 
set of standard essays on a variety of un- 
popular topics and retailed them hither and 
yon to brethren of the classroom possessed 
of both scholastic indolence and financial 
solveney—young gentlemen who readily 
admitted that they could think, but just 
couldn’t put it on paper. By deft variation 
of the standard thesis we were prepared to 
turn out any sort of essay or paper on short 
notice, and the business produced a highly 
gratifying revenue.” 

This muckraker makes other damaging 
disclosures. 

“There’s a sort of Wall Street,’ he says, 
“through every cloistered quadrangle. I 
recall with guileless admiration the im- 
maculate modus operandi of two upper 
classmen magnates who, under the very 
shadow of the chapel tower, sold hatfuls of 
chances on everything from fraternity jew- 
elry—vanity cases for mother always went 
like hot cakes—to railroad transportation 
to varsity games. The proceeds of the 
raffle always exceeded the outlay on subject 
matter by about 50 per cent. The game 
was always good because it appealed to the 
venturesome element so richly veined in 
adventurous youth.” 

He also mentions collateral loans to the 
needy, pending the arrival of the allowance, 


‘night school with an enroll; 


100 per cent, 
traffic would bear.” 
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student made a specialty of crepe-paper 
costumes for parties. 

A student in the Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women owned an electric cooker 
which she rented to her hungry sisters for 
fifteen cents an hour. Feeding the inner 
girl is a profitable émployment almost 
everywhere. A Maine student reported a 
brisk local trade in candy, ice-cream cones, 
sandwiches, hot dogs, shrimp wiggle, turn- 
overs and coffee. Two young women in 
Stanford supported themselves in the style 
to which they were accustomed by a candy- 
manufacturing business, while up the coast 
at the State College of Washington two 
other girls were running a public hem- 
stitching machine. 

A University of Washington coed ran a 
class in esthetic dancing for children, ending 
with an exhibition at which the public paid 
real money to see her graduates perform. 

A Radcliffe freshman, with scarcely a 
jingle left in her purse, wandered into a 
restaurant and before she wandered out 
again she had a job as relief cashier, sitting 
in a little cage from four to seven each 
evening with good pay plus supper. Another 
girl in the same college ran a little store in 
the dormitory basement, where she dealt 
expansively in hairpins, hair nets, choco- 
late, crackers and such feminine necessities 
to a profit of about fifteen dollars a week. 


The Old Reliables 


A young woman in Dalhousie University, 
in Halifax, got fifteen dollars a month 
for delivering mail to the students’ rooms. 
A Pitt girl with talented fingers made 
sketches for all the advertising copy of a 
Pittsburgh department store. An Okla- 
homa College student so perfected herself 
in library work that before she was through 
school she was getting $900 a year as 
assistant. In the University of California 
it is common practice for the young women 
to take jobs as dentists’ nurses on part 
time, making from forty to sixty dollars a 
month watching other people suffer. 

Two Wellesley girls started a washery in 
a dormitory and built up a high-class trade 
in laundry work. It was in Wellesley also 
that eight students took over a small dor- 
mitory on a codperative basis, did all the 
maids’ work and earned $150 apiece during 
the school term. 

How shall we appraise all this devoted 
and laborious effort for an education? Is 
the game worth the candle—if the candle 
has to be burned at both ends? 

In the opinion of those concerned it is. 
Not too much outside work, of course, or 
studies and health will suffer. 

“The man who overworks,” says one 
professor, “‘cheats himself out of the very 
things which he supposedly entered college 
to obtain.” 

Self-supporting students are more earnest 
than those who run by dad power, but if 
they have to devote too much of their time 
to noncultural pursuits they might as well 
not be in college at all. A Toronto student 
solved his own problem by letting re- 
munerative work take the place of athletics 
on his time schedule, and let it go at that. 
As a matter of fact, despite numerous ex- 
ceptions, comparatively few pay all their 
expenses, though vacation work adds con- 
siderably to the number who are completely 
self-sustaining. 

Vacation activities are of such infinite 
variety that an outline of them would fill 
a volume of the United States Census Re- 
port. The old reliables are canvassing for 
all kinds of goods and following such sea- 
sonal trades as farming and working in 
summer hotels. Anyone who has motored 
in the New England culture belt and sum- 
mer playground has seen the busy collegian 
collecting revenue all over the landscape. » 
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Is it better to earn as you go, or to borrow — 


and pay back in years of greater earning 


power? Hundreds are doing the latter suc . 


cessfully, but a debt of a couple of thousand 
dollars is not the best of all possible ways 
to start a life career. A combination of 
borrowing and earning is perhaps best for 
the impecunious student. 

But he must start with something of a 
nest egg. That boy we read about the other 
day who bummed his way up from Okla- 
homa and arrived at New Haven with 
twenty-one cents will no doubt get along 
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Slick salesmanship has had no 
place in my business. I simply 
make the best cigars I know 
how, put a box in a customer’s 
hands, tell him to try them. If 
he likes them, he pays for them. 
If he doesn’t care for them, he 
returns the remainder of. the 
box at my expense. The trial 
costs him nothing. 


I lose money on the 
first box 


I don’t make a penny on the 
first box of cigars I sell to a 
new customer. Suppose you 
and 399 other men order a box 
of cigars from this adver- 
tisement. Dividing 400 into 
$1,750.00 (the cost of this ad- 
vertisement) gives $4.37. It 
costs me $4.37 to sell you a 
$1.98 box of cigars. You see, I 
must offer an extraordinary cigar, 
it must be better than you expect 
the flavor, aroma, cool, even-burn- 
ing qualities must delight you. 
Otherwise you would not order again. 


1 

| 

i 

I 

| 

How you save 
money i 

I sell cigars by the box, direct and | 
fresh, at a price that represents only | 
one cost of handling and one profit. | 
I sell them at less than 8c each. | 
Friends tell us the cigar is equal to I 
any 15c smoke. | 
' 


Try these FREE 
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The El Nelsor, the cigar illustrated, 
is a 44-inch cigar. The long Havana 
filler gives richness and full flavor. 
The genuine Sumatra leaf wrapper 
assures even burning and long white 
ash. Hand-made by skilled adults 
in clean surroundings. 


A new introductory 
offer 


This is the first offer in The Saturday 
Evening Post of my Introductory 
Box of 25 cigars for only $1.98. If 
you'll sign and mail the coupon now, 
I’llsee that you get a box of 25 freshly- 
made, full-flavored El Nelsors, size 
and shape as in the illustration, 
postage prepaid. 

In ordering please use your busi- 
ness letterhead or the coupon, filling 
in the line marked ‘‘ Reference.’’ Or, 
if you don’t wish to bother giving a 
reference, just drop me a postcard 
and you can pay the postman $1.98 
when the cigars are delivered. 


NELSON B. SHIVERS, Pres. 


Herbert D. Shivers, Inc. 
25 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a box of 25 El Nelsor cigars. If after 
smoking 5, I decide the box is worth $1.98, I agree to 
If I decide it isn’t worth that 


send you that amount. 


amount, I agree to return the 20 unsmoked cigars 


within five days with no obligation. 
O Mild O Medium 


Name. 


O Strong 


Address 


Reference 


Address 


Can You, Too, Use 
$50.00 a Month Extra? 


pleasant, dignified spare-time way of 

earning $5.00—$10.00—even $50.00 
a month extra? Mr. John E. Griffiths of 
Pennsylvania is employed all day, every 
working day, yet we have paid him more 
than $80.00 extrainasingle month. All you, 
too, really need to profit is a willingness to 
suggest to people that they give you their 
renewals or new subscriptions for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


We will pay you generously for results 
whether you sell us only an occasional hour or 
eight hours aday. Profits begin at once. We'll 
furnish everything cost-free, even including 
a most helpful course in salesmanship. Surely 
you have at least an occasional hour which 
you would like to turn into real money? 


Es you often wished for a 


Then Send This Coupon Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


710 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, all about 


your plan. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies. 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


Improvements in elec- 
trical development do 
not ‘‘happen.”’ They 
come from the tire- 
less research of trained 
scientists. The Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany invests in the 
work of its Research 
Laboratories more 
than a million dollars 
a year. 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 
as tar. 


Some day remote farm homes 
will have electricity and 
streams that now yield noth- 
ing will be yielding power 
and light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


tected territory. 


standard. 


higher. 


ptt o ccc css 


$2.00 an Evening Extra 


Most of us like to go to a movie now 
and then, of otherwise enjoy an eve- 
ning. But there are lots of times when 
we could spend the same time profit- 
ably—if we knew how. Here’s how: 
Arrange with us to renew the sub- 


708 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania mS 


Gentlemen: I’d like to try your plan some evening. 


tell me, but without obligation, all about your offer. we 
mae 
x 
7 5 s 
NAM ed 
STREET. 
CITY. STATE 


Everything guaranteed. 


~s,. Clip the Coupon 
The Curtis Publishing Company ‘x. 


Business unusually high 


Tosell our big 
value men’s 
Summer suits 


“T’vemadeover 

$2.00 an eve- 

ning. I have no 

other spare 

time.” 

W.W. TAYLOR 
Texas 


scriptions of our present readers and 
send us new orders from your locality 
for our three big National publica- 
tions. You'll find it easy, pleasant, 
profitable. Others make up to $2.00 
an evening extra, or more. 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required. Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities. Pro- 
Experience unnecessary, In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. 
Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


SALE SIME WANTED 


tailoring direct from maker to wearer. 
$21.50. Fine virgin wool suits and o'’coats $31.50—none 
$50.00 to $100.00 a 
week earned by hundreds of men. Write for information. 
J. B. SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 724, 843 W. Adams St., Chicago 


SALESME EARN BIG MONEY 

Selling ‘‘Indestructible Twill”’ 
Wearproof Suits. Retail $12.50. Something new. $3 
comm. No delivering. Clothing experience unnecessary. 
Price and quality sells them. Prompt deliveries. Perma- 
nent agents and district managers wanted. 


Wearproof Clothing Co., 450 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Postpaid to you. 


BABY CHICK 100% Live arrival 


guaranteed. Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds, An 
conas, 25-$4.50; 50-$8; 100-$15. White or Brown 
Leghorns, 50-$7; 100-$13; 500-$60. Etc. Ten 
other breeds. Catalog free. Bank References. 


BOOTH FARMS,-Box 531, Clinton, Mo. 
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all right, but that isn’t the best way. It 
takes time to get the lie of the land, and 
besides, the best-paying jobs are not usually 
open to freshmen. A boy in Pennsylvania 
State College, to take a concrete instance, 
was half-supporting in his first year, but by 
the time he became a senior somewhat more 
remunerative work had made him entirely 
independent. 

Here: is another case where the first year 
is the hardest. 

An official in Western Reserve University 
estimates that the entering student should 
have money enough to pay half his tuition 
and book costs for the year, and living 
expenses for eight weeks. Perhaps $175 
would do the trick. A farmer boy came to 
college there with $100, with another hun- 
dred to come from home later. But he 
earned $400 that year and had a little left 
out of his $600. 

Some students find it best to alternate 
a year of work with a year of school; others 
take five years for the four-year course, 
because’of the time spent in earning a living. 
There are all sorts of combinations of this 
idea possible. 

There are a few institutions, especially in 
the technical field, which do not encourage 
any activities that take time from study; 
but the overwhelming majority welcome 
the self-supporting student. Any college 
will, upon inquiry, gladly tell the prospec- 
tive student of the chances for making 
money. Many have regular employment 
agencies; commonly such matters are in 
Hep clenue of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
The aequired habit of work is good, the 
lack of snobbishness about hard-handed 
jobs is excellent. Business men, recognizing 
this fact, often give preference in hiring 
college men to those who have worked their 
way through. College as an experimental 
station also has its points. Many a fellow 
has found his life work in a college job and 
many another has found that what he saw 
as his life work was an optical illusion. A 
man once entered Columbia as a student 
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Diet for child 
from 10 months to 1 year 


6a.m. 8-10 ounces of whole 

milk, zwieback, toast or 

graham crackers 
9a.m. Juice of whole orange 
10a.m. Cereal—Cream of 
Wheat, milk from cup, 
zwieback, toast or gra- 
ham crackers, apple 
sauce 


Cereal—Cream of 
Wheat, milk from cup, 
toast 


2 p.m. 


Cereal—Cream of 
Wheat, milk from cup 
(8-10 ounces), toast 


6 p.m. 


8-10 ounces of milk 


10p.m. 


“Flow Better Babies Contests teach mothers about the prope 


F [gee most highly specialized profession in the 
world today—raising babies! 


Out of the blundering experience of the past 
has come accurate, scientific knowledge, which 
is now being carried by various means into 
every home where there is a baby. 


One of the most effective broadcasting agencies 
is the Better Babies Contest, held in cities and 
towns all over the country. At these contests 
doctors and nurses teach mothers the necessity 
of scientific care of their babies. 


Correct feeding is, of course, given special 
emphasis. For this purpose model diet tables 
show the foods a child may and should have, 
from ten months to three years of age. 


Why baby specialists choose 
Cream of Wheat 


Featured on these model diet tables is Cream of 
Wheat, to be used as the first solid food and later 
as an ideal cereal. 


“What are the qualities for which baby author- 
ities choose Cream of Wheat?” mothers ask. Be- 
cause it has two great essentials; it is high in 
energy value and very easy to digest. 


A baby requires a constant supply of energy 
—for he uses much. His “‘daily dozen” consists 
of strenuous kicking, squirming, creeping; his 


Send coupon for FREE recipe booklet 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me free a copy of yous saacipe booklet, “Thirty 
Ways of Serving Cream of Whea 


Name 
Address 
City. 


Cream of Wheat with Broth 


14 cup Cream of Wheat 3 pints broth 


Prepare broth as for consommé. When nearly done 
add Cream of Wheat and cook twenty minutes or 
longer 


very growing processes demand limitless energy. 
Cream of Wheat supplies this in exceptionally 


_ generous measure, for it is made of the heart of 


the best hard wheat—that part richest in energy 
substance which scientists call carbohydrates. 

But a baby’s stomach is inexperienced and 
must have food which is easily, quickly digest- 
ible. Here, too, Cream of Wheat has an advan- 


tage over many foods. For digestion of @ 
Wheat begins in the mouth, easing the s 
burden of work. ‘ 


A rich source of energy, supplied 1 
easily and fully, because so simple to diss 
is for this happy combination, not oftelf 
in foods, that baby authorities us 
Wheat as the first solid food. 5 


A food for all the family 


An ideal food for children is an excellent} 
grown-ups, for after all, human ee 
much the same. So let the family s. 

elements which Cream of Wheat Site 
generously. Fathers and mothers need tf 
energy—and need it supplied in just 
easy form. 


You can use it as the basis of many a 
new dishes; in puddings, in combi 
meats and vegetables; and always, of co . 
delicious breakfast cereal. 


We have a new booklet 
which suggests many ways 
to serve Cream of Wheat 
—simple, practical recipes 
which add new interest to 
the daily menu. We will 
gladly send it to you, free. 


Cream Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
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fiving room of Creig’s small 
t ge on the southeast shore of 
riistone faced the water and 
east. In its middle a wide- 
! stood littered with piles and 
e| of manuscript, some typed 
: long hand. Creig, his chair 
yrd in his eagerness, sat at 
ed wrote and rewrote a single 
‘tifting a word, eliding here 
eicondensing and polishing. 
vith this sentence in feverish 
aste of a runner who sees 
1 the woolen thread toward 
ves himself and which marks 
ois long effort. There was 
js forehead and his breath 
lile; his tongue was between 
_|et his was the haste of the 
tk flush of triumph spread 
3 OW. 


ted back in his chair and 
fal sentence, nodding with 
faction. Then upon one of 
ats of manuscript he crossed 
th a blue pencil, wrote the 
i with ink. His fingers be- 
e; he gathered the manu- 
ton orderly pile, rested both 
jit as-though it were warm 
o/ng beneath his palms. 
anoment he rose. From a 
014 smaller table he poured a 
‘hzlass in his hand, he faced 
n| mirror above the mantel. 
haw was weary and distorted, 
‘gnoment it twisted into an 
e. He lifted the glass. 
’s0 you, old man!”’ he cried, 
are. “You’re there!”? And 
hislass at a single swallow. 
ot ge of Creig’s on Grindstone 
sale a pretentious one. It 
-asherman’s shanty, a single- 
le flimsy construction; but 
'r folk began to flock into 
ityt had been taken in hand 
wwner of the island. He put 
ulations under it, added a 
wand a small sleeping porch, 
a(oss the front and thus con- 
9 a guest house. But the 
‘e, a little way along the 
vas sufficiently commodious 
mlate any ordinary number 
, £1 after the Ridgelys bought 
d,/ney sometimes rented the 
Ap), 
Wi writing a play for Maddelin 
enormous summer place 
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ILLUS TRATED BY CHARLES 


By B 


‘ct abruptly. He ceased . 


1g one of the lower ledges of the larger island called Old Hump. A narrow 
r called Old Hump Thoroughfare separated the two islands. Creig, when 
1k on the play, thought it advisable to be near Maddelin while his task was 
| His search for quarters led to the discovery that Carolyn Ridgely, whom 
nda in France, lived on Grindstone; and, when he told her his needs, she said 
hve the little guest house at a modest rental. Creig welcomed the suggestion 
bireason. He had not seen Carolyn for six years; not since he came home 
masa Y.M.C. A. entertainer among the training camps in France. But she 
Seld his attention; she had a maturity and a poise which at the same time 
attracted him. He could not read her, and he wished to do so. Creig had 
derience with women; he was inclined to believe in his own insight into 
The critics had spoken of this feature in some of his plays. In Carolyn, 
a be material. 
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He Had Grown 
More and More 
Interested in 
Carolyn. She 
Had a Still Re- 
serve Which 
Seemed to Him 
to Cloak a Ca- 
pacity for Deep 
Emotion 


it to himself by the ties of drudgery. 


Wi LLliAmMs 


D. MI Tt € HH EVEL 


But his chief preoccupation this sum- 
mer was inevitably with the play upon 
which he was engaged. He had known 
Maddelin Tueset for a dozen years. 
People said that the parts he wrote for 
her were the secret of her popular suc- 
cess. There were not many to assert 
that she was a great actress, but there 
were immense’ numbers who were eager 
to see her upon the stage. Of the two 
conditions, many prefer the latter, and 
Maddelin had never quarreled with her 
destiny. She and Creig were old and 
intimate friends; their friendship ante- 
dated her marriage, as it did his, and 
it had outlasted both these alliances. It 
is true that this friendship lacked its 
original luster and glow; there were 
times when. Maddelin spoke her mind 
to Creig, times when he wished to speak 
his mind to her. He did not do so, 
because—as he explained—she was a 
woman of temperament; her eccentrici- 
ties must be expected and endured. But 
the first fondness which he had felt for 
her when she graduated from a musical- 
comedy chorus into a minor part, which 
had been intensified when chance threw 
her into the leading réle of his second 
play, and which had become something 
more ardent when she carried that play 
to a great financial success, had faded 
now to that unthinking habit which may 
be observed in the relations between 
people too placidly married. Privately, 
he had his hours of hating her. There 
had been such hours this summer, for 
he had expected her to work with him 
upon the play, had expected to derive 
inspiration from her suggestions, and she 
had refused them. 

“T’m taking a vacation,” she warned 
him. ‘‘J’ll talk no shop till you’ve fin- 
ished it. Then bring it to me and read 
it, and there’ll be time enough to talk.”’ 

He had sought to overcome this de- 
termination on her part, sought to trick 
her into taking an interest, by carefully 
calculated allusions to scenes and situa- 
tions. But Maddelin laughed him aside, 
refused to hear. So Creig had been forced 
to labor with his play alone, and it had 
been labor. He was a man past forty 
who, after an early success, had been 
for a dozen years or so borne forward on 
the flood of his own fecund imagination. 
He wrote easily, without effort, with a 
facility that was astonishing, and his 
things were good. The art of manipu- 
lating his puppets was his by instinct; 
he never had to acquire it, never bound 


It was a gift which had come without effort on 


his part. Such gifts are sometimes withdrawn as mysteriously as they are bestowed. 
He found, this summer, that the gift was in a measure withdrawn. He was able to 
perceive that some of his situations were wrong without being able to discover the 


secret of their failure. 


He tried to substitute hard work for inspiration and found that he had never learned 
the trick of hard work. He had been used to write straightforwardly, sure that each 
line he set down would be good. It was a harassing experience to reread what he had 
written and find it stale, flat and unprofitable; and it was weary and tormenting 
drudgery to have to rewrite and rewrite, and still fail in that which he sought to do. 
Sometimes he wondered, in an unwonted moment of self-appraisal, whether Maddelin 
had had any part in his previous successes, whether the inspiration of her collaboration 
had carried him on; but he always dismissed this thought as an impossibility. He knew 
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Maddelin’s limitations too well. She was shallow as a 
child. Like a child, she was capable of experiencing the 
most violent emotions; like some children, she had learned 
the trick of conjuring these emotions at will. She could 
weep, she could storm, she could woo, she could coquette, 
she could be charming, she could smile; but it was ridicu- 
lous to suppose that Maddelin could think. He knew her 
too well to imagine that. 

Yet whether the fact that Maddelin had withdrawn 
herself were responsible or no, there could be no doubt that 
he had for the moment lost the trick of neat situation, of 
swift and meaty dialogue, of vigorous dramatic structure. 
The play he would once have written in a week or ten days 


of intoxicated composition now dragged itself through. 


week after week. He was both mystified and alarmed. It 
was true, he remembered, that his last play, written two 
years before, had gone slowly; but at that time his mind 
had been engaged with other matters. His wife’s divorce 
suit was pending and he was seeking to evade the imposi- 
tion of a heavy alimony charge. She had been an actress, 
had given up the stage for him, and had borne three chil- 
dren before she left him for good and all. He knew how 
she hated him, knew she would be greedy for as large a 
portion of his worldly goods as she could seize. Con- 
ferences with his lawyers, his appearance in court and the 
shock of the final decision had all combined to distract his 
attention from the play upon which he was engaged. Yet 
he finished it at last, and thought it good, and was as- 
tonished when Grierson, who had produced his other 
manuscripts, refused to try this one. 

In a fit of pique he put it on himself; and since Maddelin 
was under contract he was forced to be content with 
another star. The result was financially disas- 
trous; but he still believed in the play, would 
not even admit to himself that it had been at 
fault. He had been so long successful that he 
did not take failure with a brave front. For 
fifteen years his life had been a series of sur- 
renders to impulse, to his own capricious desires. 
He clung, after the failure of his enterprise, to 
a conviction that he had been abused; broke 
with Grierson, who had brought him success, 
because Grierson had refused to release Madde- 
lin for his play; showed so much irritation at 
the good-natured jokes of his friends that 
they ceased to laugh at him and began 
to treat him with courtesy. There is 
nothing so chilling as courtesy from a 
man who has been accustomed to belabor 
you with jovial abuse. The experience 
depressed Creig. He went to Hollywood 
for a year and his reputation 
made him welcome; but his 
performances did not justify 
his reputation and he came 
East again, full of disillusion- 
ment and empty of pocket. 

Then Maddelin’s contract 
with Grierson expired, and at 
his urgency she agreed to let 
him write a play for her before 
deciding to renew her alliance 
withthemanager. Sheplanned 
a quiet summer at Old Hump; 
he came north and found quar- 
ters near by and set to work. 

Creig had decided, in this 
play, to capitalize Maddelin’s 
fame by making her own life 
his theme. Her affairs had ames 
been much in the public eye. 
Grierson had a press agent 
without a conscience, and this 
man had built up about Mad- 
delin a legend. According to 
the legend, she was a wise, 
thrifty, cool and unemotional 
person, who saved her money, 
made sound investments, man- 
aged her household with an austere rigor and drove ashrewd 
bargain with the smallest tradesman. The newspaper- 
reading public profoundly believed that she was a musi- 
cian of ability—did she not have a pipe organ even in her 
summer home?—and an artist of more than ordinary tal- 
ent. She was reputed to be widely read, to be a profound 
student. Grierson had planned, when her contract should 
be renewed, to present her as Hedda, as Juliet, as Camille; 
he believed that with the foundation already laid he could 
establish her reputation as a great actress. The publicity 
campaign had been planned with this in view. 

Creig’s play centered about such a woman as the public 
believed Maddelin to be. He knew her to be a glutton for 
work, and he kept her almost constantly upon the stage. 
He presented the contrast between the shrewd woman of 
affairs in the background and the exotic figure of the 
theater, and he involved this woman in a triangular ro- 
mance. Her husband was one angle; her playwright was 
another. Creig had no need to imagine the fable; he knew 


Lois Amused Him Immensely. 
Sure What She Would Do 


it, and drew his materials from memory. Such a woman as 
Maddelin was had solved the tangle in which she found 
herself, by tossing aside both her husband and her lover; 
but Creig felt that such a woman as Maddelin was sup- 
posed by the public to be would not have done this. He 
contrived a climax in which, when the choice was pre- 
sented to her, she cast her husband aside in favor of the 
playwright; and with a malicious insight he made clear 
that her motive in so doing was not passion but thrift. She 
needed the playwright to contrive a drama in which she 
might appear before the public. Thus the Maddelin of 
Creig’s play would be the shrewd and thrifty Maddelin 
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He Was Never Sure of Her; Never 


created by Grierson’s press agent, consistent to the end. 
It was mid-July before Creig hammered this scheme into 
shape; but, once it was clear in his own mind, he worked 
more eagerly. The audience would despise his heroine; he 
sought to make her more despicable by every means in 
his power. Because the man had still some vestige of his 
ancient instinct for drama, he presented Maddelin in a 
process of progressive deterioration. When the play began 
she was young and charming and flushed with her first suc- 
cess, radiant with the love of everyone about her, throwing 
herself into the arms of the boy who loved her most. The 
second act, a few years later, showed her as the woman of 
business, more concerned with her own success than with 
any human relation; the third showed her final decision 
and left her forever damned. He wrote the last act first— 
wrote it at a time when he was full of irritation against 
Maddelin for one of her caprices; and thereafter during 
the summer he polished it, revised, rearranged, used every 
contrivance he knew to render it more effective. He had 
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at first some doubts as to what Maddelin’s ; 
be when she knew what he had done; but h 
Maddelin loved success, that she knew thet! 
perceive how certain his play was of finding f 
is easy to forgive; he had only to succeed. 
He became more and more sure that he 
The character he drew was Maddelin as g 
also Maddelin as the public believed her 
her charming when he chose; but he made 
with an even keener relish. The audiences, 
as much satisfaction in hating as in loving; he 
at first love, then hate her. 
Toward mid-August he saw he} 
labors ahead, and told Maddelin. § 
the news approvingly. 
“Grierson keeps writing me,” s 
“He talks as though he owned mn 
like it. I want to show him I can ge 
out him.” : 
She was, he saw, eager to app 
had written; her mood he accep 
as though she had already heard th 
night at dinner he promised it. wo 
next day. She bade him come at 
the whole to her. ; 
He finished the le 
little after one o’el 
noon, and in the reac 
self so shaken and w 
¥ 2 lay down for a li 
oF gt even while his body 
ae thoughts were full 0 
ticipation. He woul 
lin for an advance again 
a substantial advanee, t 
athe § was a sure success. 


me money, since his affa 
A, 3 two years had been ing 

ae He was heavily in b 
7: alimony was in arreana 


Ait had been a threat in thl 
; from his wife’s attorne, 
them threaten, The i 
os there on the tab 
Lg wealth—a hundred | 
least—perhaps a q 


: the indulgences 
me) himself when royalti 
pour in. Europe 
months or so. The 
He rose at last 
the manuscript; the 
he must change his 
seeing Maddelin. 
tomed to work i 
shirt, khaki tro 
sneakers. He chang 
bockers, wrapped © 
in a sheet of brown 
the door behind } 
Old Hump he wou 
and his own dory la 
drawn above high y 
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at her cottage would give him an opp 
her that his long task was done. 
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HE configuration of that part of the 

which faces southward is as though, 
still semimolten, some gigantic hand had 
a rake. Long narrow fiords extend inlan¢ 
many miles; mountainous promontorie 
granite thrust their fingers southward int 
off the points of land and in the bays thet 
of rocky islands, like fragments broken 0: 
raking. Two such islands were Grindsto 
A narrow thoroughfare, hardly more th 
wide, divided them. On the north and 
lands protected them against the jostlin! 
against the southeast flank of Old Hump 
and ground and, when the wind was rig 
piled in there, tumbling and thre 
Thrust back by naked granite, they lea 
air to roar and hiss in their baflementil 

Grindstone was so called, not because ol 
because some of the stone quarried th 
made to serve the purpose the name sugg 
has its name from the round-backed h 
which rears its head above the spruces 


granite has a tawny hue; the Hump sug- 
ck of a gigantic yellow cat crouched there in 
sady to leap upon any careless prey. The man 
addelin Tueset bought the island had built 
cock a stone water tank, topped by an observa- 
dq. From this vantage the eye might feast on 
of that coastwise pantomime, from Mount 
¢heastward, past the matronly figure of Blue 
rth, and around to Bald Rock and Megunti- 
the western sky. 
2 had no such eminence. It was, save for a 
-ches of turf upon its eastern end, granite, clad 
he low thick-growing trees made a barrier al- 
able, save where paths had been cut out here 
_ ‘here was one such path from the Ridgely cot- 
-|st the abandoned granite workings to a bald 
} western face of the island; there was another 
| through a neck of the spruce woods from the 
»\e little camp Creig this summer occupied. 
this path, passing at once from the warm light 
ceaecon sun into a still and sheltered shade. 
; et a thick sprinkling of needles palliated the 
¢the granite. He walked quickly, smiling a lit- 
- what Carolyn would say to his news. Dur- 
yer he had grown more and more interested in 
j been quite definitely piqued by her failure to 
ae, She had a still reserve which seemed 
);oak a capacity for deep emotion. She was 
tsomuch because of any single feature, as be- 
(‘tain seemliness and order which she wore like 
der hands were always smooth and strong and 
sha was always clear; her nose was never either 
pi'dered; her hair—though she wore no net— 
-/sorderly or disarranged. Once, in the gallant 
» }ew how to affect, he had kissed her hand. She 
‘he in a still silence which—for no reason 
Jexe—infuriated him. But he was often furious 
jl. She interested him, puzzled him—and an- 


¢ 
zad him because she was willing to spend the 
elively alone in her cottage on Grindstone. Her 


“Don't You Think Davie Will be Wild About Me?"’ She Chalienged, 


father and mother were dead. Craig remembered hearing 
her say in France that she had a sister, but during the early 
part of the summer this sister did not appear. Carolyn 
lived alone in the cottage, large enough to accommodate 
half a dozen people. A middle-aged serving woman, who 
treated Carolyn like her daughter, did the cooking and the 
work that needed doing. This woman’s husband pottered 
about the landing stage, fished for cunners in the narrows 
between Grindstone and Old Hump, and attended to the 
odd jobs that arose. This was Carolyn’s establishment. 
Her only other contacts were with Creig himself, and with 
Maddelin and the guests who came to Old Hump. The fact 
that he and she were alone on Grindstone had awakened 
Creig’s imagination; the fact that she had been willing to 
let her cottage to him seemed to him a good augury. He 
had begun the summer expecting to see much of her; but, 
though their contacts had been many, he had been disap- 
pointed. Carolyn preferred her own company—was much 
alone. He thought she might be writing a book or a play; 
but she never mentioned such work, and avoided his in- 
quiries. This reticence was one of the roots of the irritation 
he felt toward her, for Creig himself was by nature garrulous. 

Carolyn’s sister had come to Grindstone in mid-July, 
after a month with friends in the mountains; and Creig 
found her a welcome contrast. Lois Ridgely was much 
younger than her sister. Creig guessed the difference at a 
dozen years, though it was less. Lois was still in college. 
She was a gay, helter-skelter, reckless girl, with a curious 
beauty of her own, a quick tongue and a daring temper. 
She was small; and as is so often true with small women 
her head was out of proportion to her body, as though to 
emphasize the beauty of her face. Yet this beauty was in- 
tangible. Sometimes Creig thought her homely. Her chin 
was too heavy, her mouth too wide, her eyes too small. But 
there was a magic in the gayety which habitually lurked in 
all her features, and her voice he thought charming. He 
recognized in her one of the newer generation; thought of 
her as a flapper without being aware that this terminology 
was extinct. His contacts had been either with older women 
or with girls of a different sort. Lois amused him im- 
mensely. He was never sure of her; never sure what she 
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would do; astounded alike at her reckless willingness for 
hazardous enterprises and the curious limits she put upon 
her conduct. They had reached almost at once a footing 
which justified good-natured raillery between them; be- 
fore she had been on the island a week he kissed her and 
she laughingly permitted it. She was interested in his work, 
and to her alone had he read parts of the play as they were 
finished. She enjoyed them, took a malicious delight in the 
accuracy of his portrait of Maddelin, laughed till she cried 
over scenes in which he had discovered no humor, because 
she said they were so exactly true to Maddelin. He very 
soon discovered that Carolyn was unwilling for Lois to fall 
too much under Maddelin’s influence; and, as much for the 
sake of piquing Carolyn as for any other reason, he en- 
couraged Lois to go often with him to Old Hump, encour- 
aged her to drink the liquor that was always served 
there, teased her because she could not smoke a cigarette 
gracefully, shot craps with her on the floor of the front 
veranda, abetted her in every exploit she proposed. Carolyn 
never protested to him. 

“But she gives me fits sometimes,”’ Lois told him gayly, 
and they laughed together when she mimicked the serious 
remonstrances of her sister. 

Lois was anxious to have guests come to the island; she 
confessed to Creig that she had wished to invite half a 
dozen of her friends, boys and girls. 

“But Carolyn doesn’t want me to,’”’ she explained in- 
dignantly. ‘She won’t forbidit, or I’d doit anyway. She’s 
so gentle and considerate about it that I can’t very well go 
against her. But I'll say it’s slow here, with nobody 
around but you two.” 

“T’ll speed up a little if you want me to,’’ he told her, 
smiling into her eyes. 

She laughed at him and told him he could not if he tried; 
and thereafter they made a game of his efforts to entertain 
her. They swam together—she was as much at home in the 
water as a porpoise, having been used to long summers along 
the shore since her babyhood. Creig swam well enough, 
but the water seemed to him intolerably cold; he had to 
force himself to keep pace with her. They sailed about the 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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“No Man Could Help Being,’’ He Told Her 
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adequate, economical and nondiscriminatory 

transportation for a population which requires 
doubling the amount of goods to be moved about every 
fifteen years, is task enough for the independent thought 
of the nation. But these policies are also a good compon- 
ent for political and financial medicines, and it is a job in 
itself to secure their consideration solely on the basis of 
long-view public interest. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 indicates three primary 
long-view principles in our national policy—that is, opera- 
tion under private ownership, rigid regulation of rates and 
capitalization by public authority, and permissive con- 
solidation into larger systems as the financial basis of orderly 
expansion and improvement in service. That Act also 
covers the basis of rate making, the relations of labor, and 
other questions that lie outside of this discussion, which is 
devoted to problems of the development of facilities. The 
Act as it stands will not accomplish the policies indicated 
without further extension at least to actively stimulated 
consolidation, and the whole question will therefore soon 
be dumped into the smelter of political discussion. 

We have three possible courses open to us: To adopt 
government ownership; to abandon regulation and con- 
trol in expectation that free exploitation will secure results; 
or to make effective the policies already indicated in legisla- 
tion. The nation must have settled policies of some sort 
in these matters or we shall yet have the country stran- 
gled for lack of transportation. 

The case against government ownership or nationaliza- 
tion or whatever you wish to call it goes to the very main- 
springs of our whole national life. The stifling of individual 
initiative, of equality of individual opportunity through 
the blight of bureaucracy would be a lasting blow to the 
development of the intelligence and character of our peo- 
ple. It isa definite step to socialism. It is a certainty that 
our political system has not developed—and will not 
develop in our generation—to a point where we could stand 
the political implications of another 2,000,000 government 
employes and their method of selection. Moreover, the 
pressures exerted by special localities upon two joint boards 
of directors, consisting of 4385 congressmen and ninety-six 
senators, for special service at government expense would 
become as noteworthy as they have become in the admin- 
istration of the Shipping Board and the River and Harbor 
appropriations, and any coherent growth would become 
impossible. And as to practical results in business effi- 
ciency we need no better exhibit to refresh our souls in 
resolution than the spectacle of the United States Govern- 
ment engaged in the operation of overseas shipping. 

There is nothing that would be a greater disaster to our 
railway employes than to be placed under a wage control 
where the hand of every other citizen would be against 
them with the implied prohibition of the right to strike 
which comes with government service. 


[Ne development of policies that will provide 


Ancient Grudges Still Cherished 


HOSE who believe in the other alternative of retreat 

from tight regulation in public interest to the good old 
days of free competition and uncontrolled consolidation 
have little understanding of the public mind, or ashort mem- 
ory as to the practical workings of these freedoms. The per- 
nicious political activities of the railways of a generation ago 
in practically every state—their resistance to every at- 
tempt to secure public rights, their debauchery of every- 
thing that is wholesome in democracy, the scandalous 
operation of many roads with alternate ruin and inflation, 
the vast increase in capitalization at many consolidations, 
the discrimination in rates—are a category of evils which 
required years to overcome. They lie in the annals of every 
state in the Union. It is possible that there would never 
have been regulation of rates or prohibition of the plain 
economic need of consolidation into larger systems had the 
public been protected against discrimination and the evils 
that crept into the consolidation finance of that period. If 
the advantages from the great consolidations of that time 
had been passed on to the public in decreased rates and to 
the stockholders in more stable earnings, the process would 
doubtless have been permitted to continue to full comple- 
tion. The outrages on the public in all these directions cre- 
ated a foundation of resentment which extends to the present 
day, supplies gas for every demagogue, and makes a just 
and objective handling of the problem next to impossible. 
Had the railway managers of the last generation been guilt- 
less of these practices we probably should have no more 
of a railway problem today than of a telephone problem. 

We have a new generation of railway operators. I have 
no hesitation in saying that with very few exceptions they 
have a high sense of public responsibility. They have 
given us a record of efficiency in management and consid- 
eration of public need during the past year which has never 
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been equaled in railway history. Nevertheless, public 
memory of past wrongs will stifle at birth any attempt at 
abrogation of regulatory control, and it is a waste of time 
to talk about it. It is a certainty that so long as we have 
private ownership we shall have regulation of rates, service 
and capitalization in public utilities not only nationally but 
in each of the forty-eight states. It has come to stay. It 
ought to stay on its own merits; for we cannot intrust the 
conduct of a monopoly or a semimonopoly solely to good 
will. 

If we are going to think along lines of private ownership 
we must start with this primary acceptance—that future 
rates and capitalization will be publicly controlled. The 
very moment we arrive at this point we have eliminated 
the whole justification for maintaining a multitude of in- 
dependent utilities for the purpose of securing reasonable 
rates by eompetition, and if we would prepare for our na- 
tional needs and effect obvious economies we should at 
once promote the creation of larger units. A big element 
of the whole problem is that certain roads are now unable 
under any reasonable maximum of rates to earn enough to 
perform their share of public service and to finance them- 
selves to this end. Yet we have not a single mile of railway 
more than the country will yet need. We have about 1600 
companies in the business, of which 186 have an operating 
revenue of $1,000,000 a year or more. Some of these roads 
are strong, prosperous and’ efficient. Others are semi- 
bankrupt, and unable to perform the public service which 
constitutes their only warrant for existence. Between 
these two extremes are roads unable in varying degrees to 
supply the transportation service necessary to the present 
life of the communities dependent upon them or to expand 
for the needs of future years. 


Inequalities of Freight Rates 


OR are these deficits in service wholly local to each 

particular railroad. In their inability to provide their 
share of common rolling stock the weak roads thrust an 
excessive burden of finance and support upon the strong 
railways. Our car shortages should be blamed on the weak 
and not the strong roads. 

Rate regulation is not responsible for all the weakness of 
the weak roads. Many of them could not earn enough to 
finance themselves even under free competition, yet they 
are necessary to the communities they serve. Any maxi- 
mum of rates no doubt renders their position more diffi- 
cult. Rates sufficient merely to support the weak, even if 
they could be collected, would be extortionate if collected 
by the strong. Yet great communities have grown up on 
railway rates below the needed earnings of weak roads. 
Congress, in struggling with this dilemma, included in the 
present Transportation Act a requirement of a fair return, 
which is declared by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to be an average of 534 per cent net on the physical 
valuation of the whole railway property with a recapture 
to government control of one-half the earnings of individual 
railways in excess of 6 per cent. The establishment of this 
figure of an average implies that some railways will earn in 
excess of this amount and that others will earn less. During 
these recent times of the highest traffics on record, about 
70,000 miles earned less than 4 per cent net on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission valuation, many did not earn 
their fixed charges, while 70,000 miles earned more than 534 
per cent. Every railway that earns less has been put in a 
position where it cannot adequately enter the financial 
markets to secure capital for future development or ade- 
quately maintain service. Yet no one is likely to advocate 
any increase in the present national average of earnings. 
Whether this provision were in the Transportation Act or 
not, constitutionally the Government could not fix rates 
which would yield other than a fair return on the value of 
the property devoted to transportation uses. But what- 
ever the background of this provision may be, from the 
point of view of the development of our railway system 
it must be obvious that the fixing of any fair average or 
maximum will imply that many railways are unable to 
earn enough to maintain their service, and yet we must 
have their expansion if the country is to go forward. The 
only solution lies in their incorporation with such other 
railways as will give the combined whole a sound financial 
foundation. 

It may be complained that the poorer railways should 
not be foisted upon the richer ones. This, however, is a 
question partly of the prices at which they are absorbed 
and of their prospective value rather than of their present 
earning power, for the latter will increase through the 
growth of the country. Moreover, there is a large question 
that has not yet been fully investigated in that many weak 
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roads are feeder lines and the division of | 
tween them and the trunk lines perhaps i 

a basis more favorable to the feeders. If 
have consolidation this question must be ex; 
believe it would result in the earnings of man; 
being diminished by diversion to feeders. W} 
tion such questions will not arise. The prot) 
finance is even broader than the problem? 
roads. We have seen long periods in the last; 
we were stifled for transportation because of} 
of even average good railways to compete ir} 
for capital, as is evidenced by the telling fe 
than 98 per cent of the new capital that has 
railway systems in the last three years ha} 
on bonds mainly based on mortgages. Suc) 
finance gives no safety to investors or to » 
times of depression and lower earnings. A ]} 
tion of capital must be provided through sto; 
hard times the manufacturer must do witho) 
good times he may make considerable ean} 
whole capital were provided through mortg. 
he would go bankrupt at every period of busi 
ment. A railway in the hands of a receiver n« 
service. This is exactly what happens to sco} 
railways in bad times, and it will be an 
menace unless all of them are placed upon aso 
of finance. 
The second reason for consolidation lies in | 
for a more equitable distribution of rates as} 
ferent commodities. Our rate structure is a 15 
complex of local and commodity comprom's 
theory of charging all that the traffic will bt 
equalities and injustices arising out of the ste 
been greatly exaggerated by the horizontal i 
to the war. A silk dress worth $200 pays less: 
Chicago to New York than does a bushel of fi 
one dollar. It would be theoretically possible | 
the rate structure from a national point of vy 
fashion that without disturbing the present ¢1 
for the country as a whole some relief coulc) 
the more primary products, such as agriculté 
by imposing a more equitable burden upo} 
finished goods. But it is impossible to secfe 
results from such a rate reorganization witho| 
tion and its consequent wider diversification | 
many of our railways are in a major way depeleé 
class of traffic, such as either coal or grain. | 
wage levels, present taxes and present comni 
it is impossible to expect great rate relief in ‘y 
without consolidation itself. * | 
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transportation, and a thousand other proble: 
never have an entirely logical rate structure s| 
be based upon a recovery of the cost of trar) 
goods, plus an ascending scale with increased 
possible, however, to equate the burden bett 
this is excessively difficult without a larger 
of traffic, and diversification can be ob 
larger railway systems. oF 
The third major reason for consolidation—| 
is perhaps sometimes unduly emphasized—is 
in operation that may be obtained. There 
doubted economies, not so much in overhe 
better handling of traffic, the better util 
terminals and other facilities, wider home 
direct routing, and more universal stand 
maintenance of equipment. A large pr 
nection is the consolidation of freight 
the first contribution must be the co 
tems. Aside from railway charges, mu 
the shipper in better terminals; for the 
and loading, and so on, are all costs, som 
than the railway charges themselves. 
Voluntary consolidations of our railways’ 
until 1904, when the Supreme Court it 
Securities Case construed the antitrust I 
them, the dominant theory at that stage 
development being that equitable rates sl 
tained through competition. Up to that time 
amount of consolidation had taken place am 
systems had grown up. The inhibition fror 
on consolidations has, as a matter of fact, 
to date, due to the necessary delays in t 
merce Commission’s development of m: 
proposed government-controlled consoli 
The present Transportation Act pro 
tions only to the extent they are approved )’ 
state Commerce Commission and are in acco} 


an. The commission is intrusted with the 
| ating the master plan upon which consolida- 
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loceed merely at the wish of the companies 
he purpose to be accomplished is public, and 
jeeds are the improvement and extension of 
deduction of rates, the elimination of over- 
{ and the establishment of financial stability. 
ym confronting the Interstate Commerce 
outlining a series of systems is stupendous 
<0 be lightly attacked. The commission has 
‘for two or three years in its consideration. 
ires that the proposed systems shall be laid 
maintain broad competition in service. A 
i¢ of opinion exists as to whether they should 
etitive or regionally monopolistic, and as to 
yf the systems is to be. It appears to me that 
lof competitive service between systems must 
lly maintained—except perhaps in some 
in New England, where the railways are com- 
‘Iwater transportation and are in effect a great 
s/feeder system to other lines. There must be 
rion to adequate and efficient management, 
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J/evelopment of the system plans it is desir- 
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n. Itis possible that public discussion would 
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1 Recommendations 
e(ot consolidation as a fundamental policy, 
s}uld have its consummation in the most rapid 
e he system outlines are determined. Under 
-jrely voluntary provisions, with no stimula- 
sdplishment, it is likely to be 

ec The weakness of the present 

scaly at this point. 

cvies of negotiation between the 

't groups that will be outlined by 

‘a’ Commerce Commission—the 


complications arising from varying priorities of securities 
as they affect the determination of terms of purchase by 
one railway line of the property of another; the unwilling- 
ness of some lines to acquire or to sell others; the questions 
of individuality; the difficulties of establishing by negotia- 
tion the relative value of one property to another; the 
necessity of holding capitalization within the limits of the 
actual property values; the complexities and conflicts of 
state regulations and laws—will all cause long delays. 
Compulsory consolidation appears to be impractical in 
finance and fraught with almost insuperable constitutional 
difficulties. Such consolidation implies condemnation un- 
der the powers of eminent domain. The Government would 
under such a method at some stage own the railways by 
condemnation, and I doubt if any citizen would buy them 
back at the price the courts might assess. 

The urgent importance of the early consummation of 
consolidation warrants consideration of methods to ex- 
pedite it. Early in 1923 President Harding instructed the 
Department of Commerce to give consideration to such 
methods. Asa result I put forward the following outline of 
a plan last April, and incorporated into it suggestions by 
Senator Cummins, whose legislative experience and abili- 
ties in railroad questions have never been exceeded in the 
Senate. This plan provides for: 

1. Groups for consolidation to be formulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as provided in the 
present Act. 

2. Consolidated systems to be permitted incorporation 
under Federal law, the issue of the securities of such cor- 
porations to be subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

3. The total par value of securities in no event to exceed 
the total value of the component roads as established by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as of June 30, 1914, 
plus the value of actual capital expenditures and deducting 
depreciation and abandonments since that date. 

4. Voluntary consolidations, with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to be made within two 
years after promulgation of the commission groups. 

5. At the end of the two-year period the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to appoint an organization com- 
mittee for each group not then consolidated; this commit- 
tee to consist of representatives of each of the component 
roads and three representatives of the public. 

6. Each organization committee to determine the value 
of the outstanding securities of the component roads, 
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valuing each class or issue separately; the total value so 
fixed for the securities of any road in no event to exceed the 
value of that road as established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the terms of the Transportation 
Act, as of June 30, 1914, plus the value of the actual 
capital expenditures and deducting abandonments and 
depreciation since that date. 

7. Each organization committee to use all proper means 
to bring about consolidation; to have the right to proceed 
to create a Federal corporation for the consolidation of its 
group, and to offer its securities in exchange to the then 
holders of securities of the component roads upon the basis 
of the relative values established; securities constituting 
prior liens to be either exchanged or left in effect as may be 
most advantageous under the particular circumstances. 

8. The securities of the consolidated companies to be 
issued as soon as a majority of the holders of the stock of 
the component roads have agreed to the exchange; having 
acquired a majority, the consolidated corporation to have 
the right by law to acquire the nonconsenting minority, and 
to take the necessary legal steps for that purpose, com- 
pensating them for their stock at its fair value. 

9. If a majority of the stockholders in a component 
road shall fail to exchange, then the organization com- 
mittee may, if the approving roads agree to finance the 
operation, acquire the dissenting road or the stock in it 
under powers of eminent domain. 

10. If any organization committee is unable to agree as 
to values or terms of exchange to be offered they may be 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Safeguarding Security Holders 


HERE are some important innovations in these sugges- 

tions. I think it of great value that after the lapse of 
a reasonable time during which the roads may themselves 
consolidate—under the present requirement of consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission—there should be 
some government agency to exert its influence to hasten the 
process and with power to overcome minority oppositions. 
The offer of exchange of securities directly to holders under 
the authority of a commission including public representa- 
tives should elicit the confidence of stockholders and would 
be very unlikely of refusal. Compulsion to the extent of 
minority stockholders or a minority railway in a group is 
not compulsion in the usually accepted terms, as there is no 
compulsion of the combination as a whole. As the cost of 
acquiring the minorities would be borne by the majority 
it would involve no expenditure of government money. 
Acquirement by the consolidated system through exchange 
of its securities direct to stockholders of the component 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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May 10. 

OOKED at watch. 10:19 A.M. 
\¢ Not yet time open mysteri- 

ous pink envelope received 
previous day Rydon. Request 
written on same “Please do not 
open till 24 hours.’”’ Decided re- 
spect request. 

Continued through business dis- 
trict to 447 Charles Street. Agency 
fourth floor. No elevator. Intro- 
duced into Chief’s private office, 
where I presented President 
Phair’s letter of introduction. 
When Chief Gatswell had finished 
reading letter I offered the follow- 
ing statement: 

“‘Well, Chief, I have not my 
diploma with me because same is 
framed and hanging in front hall 
at home, but as you see by Presi- 
dent Phair’s letter Iam a graduate 
of Perfection Correspondence De- 
tective University and will be glad 
to accept such a position as you 
may suggest. For a long time I 
have had detective desires and 
with present training am sure will 
make good if given achance. This 
is because I think a detective is 
what I was made for, though any- 
one with common sense and a or- 
dinary education can acquire the 
fundamental rudiments of a pro- 
fession without great effort, which 
is not only practicable but enjoy- 
able and no ifs or buts about it. A 
man is best fitted for the life that 
most appeals to him and that is 
why I have become a trained in- 
vestigator and may be compared 
to a human camera, for I have a 
brain the same as a filing system 
in asafe-deposit vault. And I need 
hardly add that anyone who con- 
fides an important case to me will 
get more than his money’s worth 
in Loyalty and Integity. I do not 
have to call your attention to the 
fact that the present crime wave 
sweeping over the country de- 
mands more and better detectives, 
since there are more clues now 
than there are trained detectives 
to follow same. Secondarily I will 
admit frankly that I wish to pur- 
sue this desirable profession not 
only because prominent persons 
confide confidential secrets to de- 
tectives, but also because I would 
like to make big money while hav- 
ing all expenses paid.” 

“Before I decide,”’ returned Chief Gatswell, “let me test 
you with a practical question. Suppose you had to describe 
me for identification purposes—how would you proceed 
with same?” 

“Well, Chief,’’ I judged, ‘I would state as follows: 
Medium height; dark hair; smokes expensive brand of 
cigarets; habit of wearing pants turned up at bottom.” 

“Well, well, well, you show you have the camera eye,” 
continued Chief Gatswell. ‘‘I can see you have started 
right, the same as all pupils of my old and valued friend, 
President Phair, head of the Perfection Correspondence 
Detective University, and the Squarite Detective Agency 
is going to give you the chance you ask for. Now please 
state frankly your financial condition.” 

“Well, Chief,’’ I followed up, “my financial condition 
is $155.70.” 

On his displaying sketicism I spread out cash on table. 

“That proves it,’’ he resumed, making the bills into a 
neat pile, ‘‘though I was sure you were honest from the 
first time I set eyes on you. Now which is it you wish to 
be—a national operator or an international operator?” 

I thought for a minute and then offered, ‘‘ International.” 

“That is a wise choice,” he returned, standing up and 
shaking me by hand after slipping my $155.00 into his per- 
sonal right pants pocket. ‘That shows you are in earnest. 


“Oh,” I Offered, “‘I Did Not Come Down for This. 
Ask You for Some Advice”’ 


AN 


The usual fee for supertuition leading to this grand career 
is $250.00; but to graduates of President Phair’s Perfection 
Correspondence Detective University we make a special 
rate of $95.00 less. I am not going to give you a receipt 
because in so doing I would feel I was starting you wrong, 
because the basis of your chosen profession is trust in your 
fellow workers and associates. Put that $0.70 in your 
pocket—you may need it some time.” 

“But, Chief,’’ I resumed, ‘“‘that is all the money I have.” 

“Yes,” he discontinued the same as if interrupting. 
“Yes, that is all the money you have to pay for this 
extraordinary supercourse which will prepare you for the 
greatest career in the world, where you will be known as 
International Operator No. 2006 and your first assignment 
will be a psychology case where you will train observation 
and memory by walking east from this building along 
Charles Street and looking into the first three grocery 
stores on the south side of the street and bringing me back 
tomorrow a careful description of the proprietors of same. 
I congratulate you, Mr. Terrus, because you have now 
started on the road to fame and fortune, learning and earn- 
ing at the same time. Good-by, Mr. Terrus, good-by.” 

Whereupon shaking me by hand and talking, Chief 
Gatswell now closed office door with me on outside of 
same. 10:51 A.M. 


By Kloratio Winsh 
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All I Come Down for Was to 


CcOoLy 


Tried to think. 
Descended stairs ay 
10:52 A.M. 

Decided learn loc) 
ofPIGaD2 Univenil 
located in city, beca| 
consult President Ps 
tegity of Chief Gats)] 

Had never know, 
address because hac 
lessons, etc. to Pog 
Drawer 81. : : 

Arrived drug sto | 
Nobody named Phaiy 
P.C.D. University zo 
Engaged nearest dre 
vate conversation foi; 
then calling him onl 
ducted the following! 

Q. To the best ah 
edge was that latteilj 
counter the newest ‘ 
lished in this city? ti 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was they any i 
rectory issued after 
that latter directory ai 
the previous year? | 

A. No. 

Q. Then every bun 
the city must be list! i 
ter directory. Plis 
“Yes” or “No ae 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then where ish 
of the Perfection Cie 
Detective Universit) 

A. Call the keeper); 
is another one loose, 

Now left drug sto, 

12:03 noon remenel 
rious pink envelope k 
had come from Deebai 
ing on same and al) 
outer white envelo) 
Post Office. Wonded 
had to say. a ) 

Took mysterious | 
from pocket 
unsuspicious, t 
ing elapsed. 

Read Dee’s | 


mind made up 
able act. 


““question of ten 
in letter? Did not “question of ten weeks 
ing girl unable to nerve self to commit a¢ 

One other possibl- solution. Letter wi 
temporary nervous collapse. Tried to 
attackted by fit of temporary nervous | 
cessful. Decided wire Milt for details. D 

Walked streets till 7:15 P.M. on account 
by tragic fate of Dee in ten weeks, as su 
from her in mysterious pink envelope. L 
all social distractions of every nature on 

7:27 P.M. not being 1n evening attire a 
of financial embarrassment as result of ha 
Milt once ($0.50) and having eaten once 
because of agitated emotional feelings ab 
to rooming house in residentious district 

From hall observed young lady in pai 
dium height; dark hair; not smoking ¢ 
powdering nose. § 

Reason for observing same as per fo 
goodlooker. And the reason for obsel 
whether you are agitated or not is becat 
nature. (Ha! Ha!) g 

She now turned to me and offered, “Ist 
who came here this morning from Rydon? ]¥' 
Mawson, left me something for you, Mr. Te 


ip 


,, speech deduced that young lady was niece of 

4 who had rented me room on top floor. 
jarlor. Though still sad on account of Dee’s 

en weeks decided it would not be just to let 
rf weight on others.. Therefore with a ex- 
matic smile playing on my face I now con- 
lowing examination: 

\dy left me something for you too. It is a 
yput I do not suppose you would be interested 
me. 

[m crazy about compliments. Please tell me 
; id it and what is the compliment? 

4 bad but I have promised not to tell who said 
te said was this i. e. you were the prettiest girl 
een in his life. 

t stringing me. 

“ig you? What do you mean? I am simply 
jod’s truth. That is what he said and I do not 
:}uld have said anything different. It is what 
yayself. And if you don’t believe it came from 
tse it as coming from me. 

a certainly one fierce jollyer, I am all tired out 
t moved to this city and begun running this 
oe. But I wish you could have seen me this 
. ake Kinnikinnick. I have the nicest white 
pparties—oh, it is beautiful. Oh, I wish I was 
_j Lake Kinnikinnick. 

lk pretty good to me the way you are dressed 
-¢* white organdie would make you look any 
jve got to show me. Was you spending your 
take Kinnikinnick? 

ie Why, we lived in Lake Kinnikinnick. 
‘@p is it? Do you swim all the time or do you 
y then to tread water? Don’t the black bass 
ro? 

| the most frightful kidder I ever talked with 
fl I do not mean we lived in the lake itself but 
me Lake Kinnikinnick. This city is terrible. 

| well, there is no use crying over what can’t 
t| the matter of this present city? 

[ppose it is all right but it is not like Lake 
ic 

heis Chicago nor New York. 

st») joshing. Lake Kinnikinnick is the most 
l¢2 in the world and nobody anywhere ever had 
ties as we used to have in Lake Kinnikinnick. 
ft? movies are running four nights a week and 


i 


when June comes they will be running all the time with a 
matinée every Sunday afternoon. All through the winter 
the same as in summer there is a dance every Saturday 
night either in Lake Kinnikinnick or in Port Junction or in 
Prairie River. And, oh, right now you ought to see the 
wildflowers and the trees just getting green. And when the 
summer people come and all the cottages are lit up with 
Japanese lanterns and you can hear the talking machines 
playing grand opera over the water. Oh—I—J —— 


Subject now broke off; placed handkerchief to eyes; 
and began to sniff. Then handing me telegram ran out of 
room stating amount paid for same had been fifty cents 
and that her name was Miss Melton. 

Explained would refund advance as soon as possible; 
then hurried to room without waiting for answer. 

Opened telegram. Same was answer from Milt. Ran as 
per follows: 


Dee has disappeared leaving farewell letters. Family frantic. 
Are dragging river. Everybody all confused. MILT. 


Placed pillow on floor and kicked same with some apser- 
ity but without feeling better. Once again read Dee’s 
death letter. 

7:58 p.M looked at Dee’s picture inwatch. Then thought 
some of Miss Melton. Spent half hour wishing Dee was 
not going to commit rash act in ten weeks and following 
half hour feeling that maybe it was none of my business, 
Dee never having been interested in me except as a friend 
and never having gone anywhere with me except when she 
could not get anybody else to take her. 

8:59P.M. Discontinued thinking and wrote day’s report. 
Went to sleep 12:00 midnight. 

EXPENSES: Theaters $0.00; Taxis $0.00; Hotels $0.00; 
Misc. (Supertuition, Meals, etc.) $155.70. Torta. $155.70. 

Evidence of approaching financial difficulties seemed 
unasailably (Ha! Ha!) substantiated and conclusive. 


am May 11. 
ESUMED case 9:00 A.M. not having eaten any break- 
fast and for a good reason. Walked to office from resi- 
dentious district. While walking whereupon studied Dee’s 
death letter announcing rash act in ten weeks. 

Dear Alex: You will never see me again because I am going 
away —far away, never to come back. That is why I have always 
said ‘‘No,’’ when you have asked me to be your bride. I am 
going away and my old name, I hope, will never be spoken again. 
In that new and wonderful world where I am going I shall be 
happier, much happier, than I have ever been here. I know it. 
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Good by, Alex, I have always liked you and I hope you and my 
other friends will not think hardly of me because I am doing it 
all for the best. It is not difficult: it is simply a question of 
making up your mind to it. Anyone with commonsense and an 
ordinary education must inevitably acquire the fundamental 
rudiments without any great effort. It is not only practical, it 
is enjoyable and no ifs nor buts about it since a woman is best 
fitted for the life that most appeals to her. Good by, Alex it is 
only a question of ten. weeks when I shall be beyond the reach of 
envy and malice. If you ever see me again it will be among the 
Stars. 


For the last time, Alex, I sign myself DEE. 


Walked to Charles Street agitated by emotion of Dee’s 
tragic fate being only a question of ten weeks. Tried to 
think. Unsuccessful. 

9:12 A.M. pulled self together and proceeded down 
Charles Street to grocery stores as directed. Walked south 
from Agency, examining first three grocery stores on east 
side of street. By adroit questions seen in each case which 
was proprietor. All three stores owned and managed by 
widow ladies with blond, red, or white hair, no cigarets, 
dressed ordinary and no other habits. 

9:44 A.M. arrived Agency. Filled out card offered by 
office boy as follows: 

“Name: Alex Terrus. 

“Object of Visit: Report of International Operator No. 
2006. Very important. (Ha! Ha!)” 

9:46 A.M. entered office of Chief, whose description was 
as before with addition of strong smell of spiritual liquors. 
Bulge in money pocket. 

He offered, ‘““Mr. Terrus, I have read your card very 
carefully and I think I understand it all except the ‘Ha! 
Ha!’ at the end and I donot see what that Ha! Ha! means.” 

“Well, Chief,’’ I resumed modistly, ‘““when I am not sure 
how to spell a word I always add Ha! Ha! In case the word 
is spelled wrong then the person reading the report or letter 
will think I have done it that way on purpose to be comical. 
In case the word is spelled right then they will think I have 
written something comical which they are not bright 
enough to see. This latter Ha! Ha! I put in because that 
is what I always add whenever I write something really 
comical as in the present case i. e. ‘Very important.’”’ 

Chief Gatswell hit deck with fist before returning with 
this statement. ‘‘Mr. Terrus, this is the most remarkable 
coincidence I have ever experienced. It is an astounding 
fact but I do the same thing myself. With me, however, it 
is simply a bad habit without rhyme or reason and I do 
same not while writing but while talking. (Ha! Ha!) 
Thope you willexcuseme. Whereis your report? (Ha! Ha!) ” 

(Continued on Page 130) 


“Oh, Alex,’? She Gasped,‘‘How Did You Find Out That ?”’ 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGST 


both sound and movement in the wood; but now, in 

the grayness of the November dawn, there was not 
even the flutter or the rustle of a leaf. The watcher behind 
the big pine log shivered. This, and not midnight, was the 
hour for ghosts and goblins in the swamp country—this 
pallid unearthly interval when the wild creatures of the 
night seemed to have withdrawn to their secret refuges and 
the wild creatures of the day had not yet ventured forth 
from their retreats. The lone watcher, long unused to the 
grim witchery of utter solitude, strained to catch the first 
reassuring sound which would announce the awakening of 
the daytime folk of the woods and prove that all life had 
not suddenly and mysteriously perished. 

At last this sound came—a sharp metallic note from 
some small throat, slitting the silence like a miniature 
javelin. The watcher turned his head. Across the little 
glade at the edge of which his pine log lay, a narrow trail, 
hedged on each side by a dense growth of young pines, 
opened into the clearing. He had selected his station 
behind the log so that he could watch this trail, knowing 
that it would be a thoroughfare for all who happened to 
pass that way in the moonlight, and his good judg- 
ment had been rewarded. 

Since midnight, when he had gone on watch, 
three glimpses of woods wild folk had been vouch- 
safed him. Scarcely had he settled himself behind 
the log when a big buck with widely arching ant- 
lers walked slowly along the trail, leaped the dry 
bed of the little stream which before the summer 
drought had wound through the glade, and passed 
on without pause into the woods some twenty feet 
to windward of the watcher. An hour later a 
raccoon ambled by, taking the same course which 
the buck had followed; and not long before day- 
light the watcher suddenly realized that a doe had 
come from nowhere and was standing motionless 
in the glade, a shadowy, impalpable figure the out- 
lines of which he could barely distinguish. Pres- 
ently the doe vanished as mysteriously as she had 
appeared, and thenceforward the patient watcher 
saw no living thing, though now and again his 
ears told him that smaller wild folk, invisible in 
that faint light, were passing at intervals. With 
the approach of dawn even these infinitesimal 
noises ceased, and for half an hour or more the 
silence was absolute until that first sharp, small 
metallic voice of the morning punctured it with 
startling suddenness. 

The sound came from across the glade, where 
the trail through the pine thicket opened. The 
watcher recognized the voice as that of a water 
thrush, and presently in the brightening light he 
saw the bird walking about on the ground with 
quick steps and an incessant seesaw motion of 
its tail, searching for insects amid the brown 


Pio time to time during the night there had been 


pine needles. He watched it with the keen interest that he 
felt in all living things, large or small, wondering whether 
it had come to the glade expecting to find the little stream 
which had rippled through the place before the drought. 
The stream’s bed was now dry sand; but on the previous 
evening a brief shower had fallen; and on the other side of 
the glade, near the edge of a small canebrake, there was 
one low spot still moist. To this spot the water thrush 
soon found its way; and there fate descended upon it. 

From the edge of the canebrake a tawny beast shot out 
into the open. With a startled cry the water thrush took 
wing, but a widespread paw, bristling with curved needle- 
pointed claws, caught it in mid-air and bore it lifeless to 
the ground. For a moment the lynx crouched motionless, 
one furry forefoot planted upon his victim, his pale eyes 
searching the shadows around the edges of the glade to 
make sure that no enemy had witnessed his leap from the 
shelter of the canes. Then, taking the bird in his mouth, he 
crossed the glade in three bounds, making for the opening 
of the trail which led away through the pine thicket. 

A low growl halted him. The watcher behind the pine 
log saw a strange sight, a sight which by itself was ample 
reward for his long vigil. At the entrance of 
| the trail crouched another lynx, much larger 

than the first, his back arched, his glassy eyes 
glinting with a greenish light, his teeth bared 
in a menacing snarl. There was no mistaking 
the hostile pur- 
pose of this 
unlooked-for 
intruder, and 
he allowed no 
time for specu- 
lation. Hair 
bristling, white 
fangs gleaming, he stalked stiffly towards his 
smaller antagonist; then, as the latter backed 
away still holding the bird in his jaws, the big 
lynx launched himself forward in a long bound 
of almost incredible swiftness. 

The struggle was far less noisy than the eager 
watcher behind the pine log had supposed that 
a fight between lynxes would be. Deep-throated 
savage snarls, now and again a low, mournful, 
repressed whine as fang or claw ripped through 
fur and hide to the white flesh underneath— 
these were the only sounds, and they would 
have been inaudible to a man if one had hap- 
pened to pass twenty yards from the spot. 
Even in the fury of combat the instinct which 
renders the bay lynx the most silent and most 
mysterious inhabitant of theswamp woods kept 
its grip upon the two big cats. Yet 
they were too much absorbed in 
their struggle to note that from be- 
hind the pine log the form of their 


‘Hair Bristliizg, White Fangs Gleaming, He Stalked Stiffly Towards His Smaller Antagonist 


caivemel 


most dreaded enemy had reared itself in 7 
form of a man, or rather a slim, tall, blae 
seventeen or eighteen years, clad in the bre 


the better to view the battle. 
The boy knew that rival male lynxes 
fierce duels in the woods, but he had ne 
of these combats, and he watched this on 
interest. The flying leap of the larger | 
his opponent, and during the first few se 
the larger lynx was on top, his body comp 
of his foe. Almost immediately, howey 
was reversed. The action was so swift tha 
not follow it in detail, for the combatan 
ing, writhing, revolving mass, and, loc 
in close embrace, they were indistinguis 
other. Presently this revolving motion ¢ 
saw that the smaller lynx was upperm 
parently buried in the throat of its adver 
cluded that for once pluck and skill had 
size and weight, but in an instant he realized 
The hind legs of the larger lynx were wo! 
piston rods and his claws were tearing his 
bons, while with his forepaws and teeth ] 
tagonist almost immovable. Evidently il 
the victor was he who kept his own sho 
mat and fought upward from below, rippi 
with the ten sharp sheath knives with 
muscular hind legs were equipped, knives. 
later would lay bare his foe’s vitals. In: af 
that unless the smaller lynx could break 
fatal embrace there could be but one end 
a sudden impulse of pity he mounted the log! 
and instantly the combatants flew apart, t | 
shooting backward into the pine thicket, 
safety by those same powerful hind leg 
which a moment before had been ripping theli 
The boy never saw him again. His attentioiy: 
upon the victor, the biggest bay lynx that» 
seen, facing him across the glade, its yellew 4 
amazement, hate and fear, its wide bearded {ie 
almost demoniacal by the implacable fierceis 
eyes and by the savage snarl which reyeale| 
gleaming white in reddened jaws, teeth curved 
the teeth of a vampire. For a moment the boit 
bound, not with fear—for he knew the bay i 
to anticipate an assault even in the case of stu 
as this one—but with astonishment at the siaif 
and at the ferocity of its aspect. Then sudiii 
aware of something else even more astonishii) 
This lynx had but one ear. There was no} 
it, for the light was now strong enough to sh¢h 
detail of the creature. Yet the 
fact was so amazing to the boy 
that in his eagerness to verify 
it he forgot even the hideous 


| 


| 


| 
us savage unwinking eyes which at first had 
wis though there lurked in the greenish-yellow 
tim some strange power akin to hypnotism. 
latisfied at last, he did a queer thing, queer 
m'ness. He got down very slowly from the log 
e »arest the lynx, taking care to make no sud- 
mt, and stretched himself on his back in the 
s jithin a dozen feet of the crouching animal. 
pit his hands under his head he said, ‘‘Come 


ee 


ever the words uttered than he regretted his 
: could no longer see the lynx, but there 
(0 is mind a vision of those long vampirelike 
tlse relentless eyes. His bady quivered as he 
0 ‘tch the faintest sound, and at once he was 
hheard, despite the thumping of his heart, 
ddalls slowly drawing nearer. A cold sweat 


aghat his experiment would succeed. Then, 
sil lying on his back, he turned his head. 
leas empty. 

lked home through copper-splashed autumn 


@. returning again’ and again to the strange 
i \id happened that morning. It was the 
it in all his experience, a thing the beginnings 
ck two years or more to those last days of 
létation before, in an evil moment, he had been 
ccept the offer of a former schoolmate in the 
father, a wealthy manufacturer, had gladly 
r ean opening in his office for his son’s closest 
e/an had failed dismally. After many months 
ms in the rush and tumult of a great city, the 
ut ris faken; and now he was back again amid 
Un loved and in the country that was his 
¥d and beautiful Low Country which in the 
ag een the domain of the great rice planters, a 
yeat woods, deep swamps, wide marshes, 
t lagoons and many winding rivers. 
ne back to it with a joy that was almost 
Mig for the sight of the gray weather-worn 
Nise amid its moss-tapestried live oaks, for 
(he sound of the happy Low Country black 
“changed by all that had happened since 
of |asketry and the roar of cannon startled the 
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ample sweep of the river 
marshes and the grateful 
silences of the cypress 
swamps; longing most of all, perhaps, 
for the companionship of the abundant 
wild folk of the Low Country woods 
and waters, the deer and the tall bronze 
wild turkeys, the gleaming white her- 
ons and the fantastic long-shanked 
wood ibises, the vast fleets of ducks 
that covered the rice fields in winter, 
the innumerable hosts of singing birds 
that came with the spring. 

In only one important respect had 
his long absence from these familiar 
scenes changed the boy. In the old 
days he had been an inveterate hunter. He now realized 
that though he was still a hunter the lust of killing had gone 
out of him. He. would not throw away his gun, a gun 
scarred with notches each one of which told a tale of a buck 
or a gobbler; but he knew that now he would often forget 
to carry it with him when he went into the woods. For in 
those last weary months of his exile he had missed the 
wild folk not as game but as friends. 

He had not carried it with him when, only two or three 
nights after his return to the plantation, he had gone out 
into the moonlit woods shortly before midnight to wait and 
watch until dawn at a certain spot which had been a 
favorite resort of his because it was a favorite resort of the 
wild folk also. He wanted no gun that night because his 
desire was not to kill, but to renew old acquaintanceships— 
to catch a glimpse, if luck favored him, of some of the wild 
creatures that move by night. He had been lucky beyond 
his highest hopes and he felt that the woods gods had pre- 
pared a special welcome for him 
upon his home-coming, showing him 
a wide-antlered buck and a doe, his 
wily old friend the coon, and, as a 
thrilling climax, a battle of lynxes, 
a rare sight which very few have 
ever witnessed. And even all this 
had not contented the gracious 
woods gods. They had so arranged 
matters that one of the battling 
lynxes should be a giant lynx with 
only one ear and that he should 
view this one-eared lynx from behind a certain big pine log 
where once upon a time a strange thing had happened. 

The boy’s thoughts returned to that event of nearly 
three years before. Guests were expected at the planta- 
tion. 
turkey for the occasion, and he went out to try to get one. 
Before dawn he took his station behind the big pine log at a 
point where a low evergreen bush afforded additional con- 
cealment. At day-clean, as the Low Country woodsmen 
term the full dawn, he began calling. With his lips pressed 
against the bowl of an old brier pipe he could make sounds 
which only the wiliest of the long-bearded old gobblers 
could recognize as counterfeit. He called three or four 
times, waited a few minutes, then called again. It was 
just the hour when the turkeys should be coming down 
from the tall cypresses deep in the swamps to feed, and 
the boy listened eagerly for an answer to his summons. 

Presently he heard a faint sound which, however, was 
certainly not made by a turkey. It came, he thought, 
from the reeds fringing the little canebrake at the edge of 
the glade, and he concluded that it was probably only a 
marsh rabbit. Sitting on the ground behind the log, his 
gun within easy reach of his right hand, he continued 
calling at intervals, using all his art, trying all the tricks of 
tone and of timbre which experience had taught him. 


His mother’s ideas of hospitality required a wild. 


naa 


A Short-Eared Short-Legged Marsh Rabbit, Slow 
and Clumsy Compared With a Cottontail, Jumped 
Up in Front of Him 


Suddenly he heard again that queer faint sound, this 
time close at hand and directly in front of him, just beyond 
the log and behind the evergreen bush. Leaning forward 
to look over the log, he found himself gazing straight into 
the glowing eyes of a lynx, crouched, poised, taut for the 
spring, almost in the very act of springing. 

For a fraction of a minute neither boy nor wildcat 
stirred. Then, as the boy’s hand shot towards his gun, the 
lynx sprang straight at him. Poised as she was, her mind 
and her muscles keyed up for her final leap upon the sup- 
posed turkey behind the log the moment the bird moved, 
she could not readjust herself upon the instant to the 
astounding discovery that this turkey which she had been 
stalking was a man. 

The boy’s quickness saved him from serious injury. He 
ducked like a flash, and the flying lynx passed between his 
face and his right hand gripping the gun, one hind claw 
scratching his knuckles as she passed. She struck the 
ground running, a brown streak flashing towards the cover 
of a dense thicket thirty yards away, and the boy was 
rather surprised when the load of turkey shot which went 
crashing after her bowled her over like a rabbit. 

He was a little regretful when he found that she was a 
nursing mother, and his conscience compelled him to make 
a search for the kittens. He found them an hour or so later, 
after he had gone back to the plantation house and re- 
turned with his big black-and-tan hound, but the dog killed 
two of the three before the boy could get to them. The 
third owed its life to the fact that, baby though it was, it 
made a brave fight against its huge foe. It was badly 
chewed about the head and ears and was covered with 
blood when the boy pulled the dog out of the lynx den ina 
great hollow oak stump and rescued the sole survivor of the 
family; but it was still full of fight as he wrapped it in his 

hunting coat, and once or twice 
during the walk back to the 
plantation house it made its 
claws felt even through that 
thick covering. 

As soon as its 
wounds had healed, 
the striped and 
spotted bobtailed 
kitten throveamaz- 
ingly. From a diet 
of milk it passed 
with evident relish 
to a diet of meat, 
and by the time it 
was three months 
old its size and 
strength already 
proved it to be an 
exceptional specimen of its kind. The boy kept itin a large 
wire-covered inclosure in the yard under a wide-spreading 
live oak and fed it himself with the greatest care. He knew 
that the bay lynx, or wildcat, is not easily tamed and that 
even when taken very young its savage instincts are always 
close to the surface. But the boy had a way of his own with 
animals, and although the young lynx hated and feared all 
the other members of the family and all the plantation 
hands, it soon conceived a real affection for its master. 
Sometimes, when the plantation dogs were absent, he would 
let it out of its pen and the two would play games about 
the yard—games which often ended with the boy taking 
a nap under a tree, lying flat on his back in the shade, his 
head resting on his clasped hands. At such times the little 
lynx invariably jumped upon his big playmate’s chest and, 
curling himself up, dozed there in great content, growling 
viciously at anyone who approached. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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The mindless hand 
of a government 
board is stronger 
than an east wind 
which breaketh one 
ship at a time. 


HIS is the 
story of a 
gilded dream 


that produced a 
golden jackass. 
The next is noth- 
ing to boast of. 
Yet since it was 
our own and we do 
prize big things for 
their bigness, let 
the fact be fairly 
recorded. It wasa 
gigantic jackass. 
It amazed the 
whole world. 
Nothing likeit had 
ever been seen be- 
fore; nothing like 
it may ever be seen 
again. Thedream 
was of a gorgeous 
simplicity. We 
had the sea by the 
tail. That was all. 
We could snap its 
head off. 

What were the 
facts? 

In the year 1916 
this was a shipless 
country except for 
its own lake and 
coastwise vessels. 
It had no offshore 
merchant marine. 

In the year 1918 it was the leading shipbuilding power 
in the world. Aye, the United States Government alone, 
in four new shipyards of its own, was able to make ocean- 
going tonnage faster than it could be made in all the 
historic shipyards of Great Britain combined; and the 
British hitherto had been the premier ship molders. 


An Early War Lesson 


HE war obliged us. Its first effect upon American trade 

was disastrous. Our cargoes piled up in our own ports 
and perished. We had no deep-sea ships. And the ships of 
Europe which formerly we hired because it seemed cheaper 
to hire them than to build our own had suddenly a business 
much more pressing than to move our foreign trade. We 
said, ‘‘ Well, that should teach us a lesson. We shall make 
some ships ourselves.”’ But we did not do it. Not then. 
The reason we did not do it then was that before we could 
set about doing it we were flooded with European war 
orders at prices that made us 
forget those perished cargoes; 
and these war orders were for 
things such as steel, cotton, cop- 
per and food, which the bellig- 
erents had to have and could 
get nowhere else. Therefore they 
sent their ships to get them. We 
did not have to worry. 

More than two years elapsed 
in this abnormal way. Our for- 
eign trade became more and 
more a fatal, unsound war trade 
with Europe, to the prejudice 
of whatever else we might have 
preferred it to be. War stuff for 
her own needs was all that 
Europe would permit her ships 
to earry, and we had no ships of 
our own to carry any othertrade. 
Partly owing to some intelligent 
anxiety on this account, but 
much more to the fact that if 
the U-boats continued to sink 
Allied ships even this war trade 
would fail because presently the 
Allies would have no more ships 
to move it, we began to re- 
member the original lesson. We 
said again, ““We must make 
ourselves some ships.’ 


Toward the end of 1916 the Congress, under sense of 
emergency, passed an act creating ‘‘A United States Ship- 
ping Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing and 
creating a merchant marine.”’ This board was authorized, 
with the approval of the President, to build, buy, lease or 
charter vessels that would be suitable both for mercantile 
purposes and for use as naval auxiliaries and army trans- 
ports. 

There was still no hurry. The board came slowly to life 
and being, and nothing very important was done until the 
United States suddenly found itself in the war. Thereupon 
the President invoked the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon him by the shipping act, Congress provided an 
unlimited fund, and then for the first time unwrought ma- 
terials were commanded in a peremptory manner to as- 
sume the shape of ships. Eighteen months later, when the 
Armistice was signed, the United States, as had been said, 
was potentially the greatest shipbuilding power in the 
world. As a dream this would seem fantastic. Yet it 


Shipping Board Boats Discharging Relief Cargoes at Reval, Esthonia 


The U.S. S. Chester Valley on the Kiel Canal, Which in the Days of the Hohenzollern Dynasty Was Known as the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 


We tear it up. Now finish the ship as fas4 
Work overtime. Pay what is necessary. it 
The Government will pay whatever it costs 
a commission in lieu of other profit.” 7 


Enter the Fabricated Ship) 


HAT is what a cost-plus-fee contract meal, 

cipal—in this case the Government—agr# 
actual cost of the work plus a percentage fet 
tractor. The contractor is in fact a superin'l 
who gets a commission on what he spends. 
basis, cost-plus-fee, the Shipping Board tlh 
private shipbuilders as many new government 
they could write down in their books. . 

Having done all this, it counted up. The ti 
sented by the requisitioned work already ont) 
shipyards, and by the orders placed in the silé 
new ships to come on the ways as fast as 
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Jain. If we did they would have to be magic three ‘government 
jould have to find some way of putting ships yards alone, than 
yduction, like automobiles, all from one pat- the total annual 
y repeated. We did. production of ship 
\abricated ship! tonnage in any 
ew thing in the world. Edward N. Hurley, other country of 
an of the United States Shipping Board, the world. Besides 
which, of course, 
vy ships have been cut singly, on the tailor- many private 
ach ship has been an individual design, and yards, assisted with 
p specially cut and riveted together like a government funds, 
ur suit. The fabricated ship simply applies were at the same 
de idea to this industry, with parts cut out as__ time enlarged and 
(1 cut in great clothing factories, a hundred redesigned to fab- 
12. Thus, the original templates for a fabri- ricate ships accord- 
‘ve to cut 50 or 100 or 1000. ing to the Govern- 
(| first lot of steel plates for a fabricated ship ment’s patterns 
e of our big new shipyards on the Atlantic with steel all cut 
qi’s inspector, familiar with British shipyard and punched by 
2e toa Shipping Board engineer in some ex- the bridge makers 
‘ould you mind stepping down to look at this inland. 
aid. ‘I’ve never seen anything like it. Every It is a splendid 
“ with holes punched in Indiana, and yet picture. We say it 
‘yt up the work every hole fitted exactly.’ as should. There is 
nving it, this shipbuilding expert had for the _ little enough in the 
a eyes upon the product of the American 
pte maker. \ 

» fabricated ship was turned to in our 
4 unheard-of ship-manufacturing plants 
lid, with its fifty ways, came into being, 
‘ont of the material for these fabricated 
lp, was cut and punched in bridge shops a 
mes from tidewater, our new merchant 


bern took over in a day all the accumu- 


gerience and quantity production of the 
ge industry and we had advanced the ef- 
cour shipyards at least twenty-five years.” 
) 
Yon a Nation Thinks Ships 
jbriecated ship new yards were required. 
ag only because all existing shipyards 
Vans must be suited to ends. This was a 
ecial shipyards had to be imagined and 
/overnment, with its own funds, built 
ijoricating yards—one at Hog Island, one 
Pinsylvania, and one at Newark. The Hog 
l,ow abandoned, was the greatest of these. 
line winter on a Delaware River swamp. 
nd was blasted with dynamite, like rock. 
vs amazing. No matter. Money was no 
2jere thinking ships. In less than a year 
slid yard, covering 846 acres, with 250 
340,000 feet of underground wiring, eighty 
inird railway, machine shops, sheet-metal 
a shops, mold lofts, barracks, boarding 
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igservice halls, and fifty ship ways along 
iles of deep water front, was ready to 
li). So were the other yards. They were 
i}yards because they were immediately 
to ship contractors who undertook to 
heships on a cost-plus-fee basis, all tools, 
overhead furnished. Their capacity at 
¢vas forty ships a month, or, say, 4,000,000 
oms a year. That was more, in these 
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The Leviathan in Dry 
Dock at Boston Before 
She Was Reconditioned 
for Service in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine 


has been told could 


SHIPS 
Finished and de- 
livered to the 


The U. 5. S. Independence at Hamburg, 1923 Grand total. . 3210 
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The U.S. S. Cranford in Foreign Waters 


The program was in full momentum. From its own 
great fabricating yards and from the yards of private 
builders the Government was receiving two or three 
finished ships a day, and this would soon rise to four or 
five. And in its contracts with the builders were no 
cancellation clauses. In every case to cancel a contract 
the Government would be obliged to buy the builder 
off, else he would go on, finish the ship and demand 
his cost plus fee. Moreover, in this dilemma the Ship- 
ping Board had no proper law to guide it. All that 
it had done was under the authority of the 1916 ship- 
ping act, which looked to a national emergency and 
conferred extraordinary war powers upon the President, 
to bedelegated by him to the Shipping Board. Suddenly 
the emergency had passed and the Shipping Board 
was in the midst of an enormous building program with 
no adequate mandate. 

Now the dream begins. 

We will put the sea in our vest pocket. We have 
discovered something new—namely, how to build ships 
on the basis of quantity production, like motor cars or 
dollar watches. Nobody else can do this. We will 
build ships not only for ourselves; we will build ships 
for the whole world! 


After the War Was Over 


HERE was no proper merchant-marine law. There 

was no definition of public policy. The great Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920 was not yet written, not yet 
conceived. There was at this time, in the latter part 
of the year 1918, only the dream aforesaid. It in- 
habited many minds all at one time. Mr. Hurley, still 
chairman of the Shipping Board, is heard to say: 

““We shall be able to pay American wages in the 
shipyards and the steel mills, and still turn out fabri- 
cated ships at record-breaking prices. So long as we 
endeavored to compete with other nations in the build- 
ing of ships without applying our characteristic way of 
handling things in large units we were bound to fail, for 
we were playing the game the other fellow’s way. Now 
we can play it our own way.” 

True, some of the fabricated-ship construction was 
poor, being hasty and experimental. That had nothing 


sequel tobe modest to do with the principle and the method. The Shipping 
about. This that Board undertook to perfect method and design. 


Peace is much more particular about boats than war is. 


not have been Many of the Government’s contracts obviously required 
achieved by any _ tobe canceled or changed for such reasons in common sense 
other people. as that too many slow cargo boats had been called for with 
But just as this only the war’s need in view, and that many other boats, 
prodigious powerin with now a little time to think, could be much improved in 
ships began to be design for purposes of a merchant marine. Some contracts 
realized the war were canceled; not a great many. The board’s policy was 
stopped. The situ- to cancel a contract provided it could be done without hurt- 
ation at that mo-_ ing general industry, into which ship fabrication ramified 
ment was this: far back; and then only in case it would probably cost 
more to buy the ship builder off than the cost of the ship in 
excess of her probable market value when completed. 


A ship was then thought to be worth, say, $250 a dead- 


Government . 496 weight ton. Nobody knew that when the last of these gov- 


Under construc- ernment ships were finished they could not be given away 
Honea dey . brewer 1524 at thirty dollars a ton. Nobody could imagine it. So, if it 
Under contract, would cost sixty dollars a ton to buy a builder off and 


keels notyetlaid 1199 Gnly $300 a ton to build the ship, which when finished 


(Continued on Page 145) 
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door of the Shindledecker sisters without being 

heard, but one January morning this feat was 
performed by a mysterious creature. The sisters 
had risen with an unaccustomed 
feeling of oppression, which was 
probably due to the heavy sup- 
per of fresh sausage and funnel 
cakes, but which had in their 
minds a less material explana- 
tion. They had overslept, and 
this added to their unhappiness. 
Daylight had not come fully, 
but they had already fed the 
chickens and milked the cow 
and carried the milk can down 
to the front gate, from where a 
neighbor took it with him to the 
creamery; but the hour was late 
for them. 

“‘T don’t know when we ate 
as late as seven o’clock,”’ said 
Betsey as they sat at the table. 
Betsey was the younger and by 
farthelarger. Her broad, plump 
body was dressed in soft gray, 
with apron and neckerchief to 
match, in the Mennonite fash- 
ion, and on her smooth hair was 
a close-fitting cap of transpar- 
ent lawn with black ribbon ties 
which were not tied, but which 
hung upon her bosom. She ate 
slowly, and as if from a sense of 
duty, a long piece of sausage 
which she had warmed up. “I 
have such a weight on my heart 
this morning.” 

“‘T have too,’’ confessed Tilly. 
Tilly was tall and stooped, and 
dressed in the same fashion as 
her sister. The two always 
agreed; they were more like the 
two halves of one being than 
two separate creatures. ‘‘It’s 
very queer. I sort of shake in- 
side when I look at the table, 
and the gray one’’—it was thus 
that they alluded to their beauti- 
ful cat—‘‘the gray one looks 
strange tome. Perhaps it’s the 
thick fog; it’s yet almost like 
night outside. I believe it’s the 
fog makes me feel so strange; it 
gets into the lungs.” 

“Perhaps,” said Betsey. But 
she sighed heavily. “‘Now I will 
wash the dishes and you can 
sew.” 

“Tt’s not yet light enough,” 
said Tilly, moving toward the 
window. “But I’ll get the things 
all laid out.” 

From a drawer in the old 
cupboard Tilly took two hand- 
woven baskets in which were sewing implements and mul- 
titudes of small colored scraps. The sisters were making a 
quilt in which several thousand tiny leaves, cut from 
figured calico, were to be appliquéd upon a white ground. 
They had left a narrow margin of white and this they were 
turning in, a labor which would take them many months. 
Tilly set a comfortable rocking-chair by each window and 
then turned to dry the dishes for her sister. 

“‘Tt’s no use to begin yet,’’ she said with a sigh. 

“No,” agreed Betsey. ‘‘You have right.’’ She, too, 
sighed. ‘I have still this great weight, Tilly. This is not 
for nothing.” 

“What do you think it means?” asked Tilly, trembling. 

“Something is going to happen,” declared Betsey. ‘‘ You 
see if I’m not right. Even the gray one is uneasy.” 

The gray one sprang suddenly from his rug by the fire- 
side to his rug on the chair and there lay waving his long 
tail. The sisters loved him dearly. When a dog occasion- 
ally chased him across their little fields, or out of their 
woodland at the rear, they had murder in their hearts. On 
such an occasion Betsey had been known to express a 
shocking sentiment. 

“Would that all the dogs had one neck and I the ax!”’ 

At eight o’clock the sisters sat down to their sewing, and 
at nine that something happened which Betsey had feared. 
They were well started on their delicate work when Tilly 
spoke with profound satisfaction. 


|: WAS very seldom that visitors reached the 
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ILLUSTRATED 


“Rap:Rap:Rap!’’ Echoed on the Door. 


BY L. EVANS 


The Sisters Became Motionless. 
Me in!"’ Said a Pleading Voice 


“Anyhow, on such a day nobody will come to see us.” 

As Betsey answered with equal satisfaction, ‘“‘ You have 
right!’’ there was a thundering rap on the front door. 

The sisters jumped out of their chairs, scattering spools 
and scissors far and wide. It was not merely a nervous 
reaction which moved them, but the necessity for pro- 
tecting themselves by pulling down the shades and locking 
the door, which, however, they had already securely locked. 
Visitors came invariably to the back door—such was the 
custom of the neighborhood—and they were able to pre- 
pare for them. Who was this who pounded so boldly at 
the front? That door was opened only to carry out the 
dead; it was almost as though death had rapped. 

“‘T told you so,” said Betsey in a faint whisper. 
it. Be very quiet.” 

Tilly needed no warning; she was as quiet as the chairs 
and tables. A long time passed; the knock was repeated, 
then was heard no more. They waited,an attack upon the 
rear, but none came. The clock ticked, the cat made a 
scratching sound with his long claws. Unable to stand, 
Tilly sank upon a chair. 

“It’s ten minutes,”’ she said after a long time. 
you believe they’re gone?” 

Betsey made a commanding motion with her hand, then 
she vanished up the stairs. From a front window she 
could look down. She returned, trembling, and stood 
silently in the darkened room. 
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thickly covered leg of Tilly, upon the moun- 
in of Betsey. It advanced toward Betsey’s 

\iling as it went. 

‘ay one!’’ said Tilly hysterically from beneath 


Jf clothes. ‘‘I believe it’s all the time the gray 


; the braver of the two; her exploring hand 
d, wet nose and soft fur. It was the gray one. 
, you!”’ she cried. “Shame on you! Such a 
yer did in your life. What ails you?”’ 

Je whimper the cat crept in between them. 
vered like his voice. 

said Tilly. 
ahing sound was louder and it was accom- 
sort of echo of the whimper in the bed. 
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throne. He responded with a wave of his tail and a glit- 
ter of his green eyes. 

Betsey rose and left her chair and opened the door into 
the cold front hall. 

“‘T will get me the little stool to put my feet on,” she 
explained. 

She closed the door behind her so that no heat should 
escape, and as the sound died away: Tilly leaped up. She 
heard Betsey’s steps in the hall and other steps outside. 
There was no time to get to door or window. Heaven send 
the door was locked! She dived under the table. 

“Tap-tap-tap!”’ came a brisk knock at the outer door. 
“‘Creak!’’ went the inner door as Betsey opened it. She 
saw Tilly’s feet and she meant to step back. Surely the 
door was locked! Then she saw a woman’s face pressed 
against the pane. This was, she believed, the same woman 
who had vanished into the mist; perhaps someone had 
told her to go to the back door. Betsey stood motionless 
and staring. 

The woman’s black eyes were going round and round, 
from the carpet on the floor to the old cupboard and the 
pink luster ware on the shelf. She realized at last that 
there was a large body by the inner door and that it was 
human. She tapped upon the pane. 

“What do you want?” asked Betsey, her eyes upon 
Tilly’s feet. 

“‘T wanted to see if I could get board here,”’ said a sharp 
voice which seemed to try to be pleasant. 

““We don’t take boarders,”’ said Betsey. 

““Wouldn’t you take me for a few weeks?” 

““Why, no,”’ said Betsey. 

‘‘May I use your telephone?” 

‘“We have no telephone,”’ said Betsey. 


In the Moonlight the Words Were Plain and She Read it With Satisfaction 
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The whole neighborhood would have laughed. The 
Shindledecker sisters would have used a telephone about 
as soon as an airplane. 

The stranger’s face was pressed against the pane, but her 
stretched-out hand was on the latch. Betsey saw the latch 
move, but it moved only a little. 

“Tilly,” she said in a low tone, ‘‘you stay where you are, 
but pull in your feet. I will go in the front of the house 
and just wait until she goes. Then I will come and tell you.” 

Moving with the stateliness of a great ship, Betsey 
stepped back into the cold hall from which she had emerged. 
It was a simple and dignified method of dismissal. She 
remained perfectly still until she guessed that ten minutes 
had passed, then she looked out through the crack. The 
woman stood with her face against the pane, her eyes going 
round and round. They were hungry eyes. What on earth 
did she want? Suddenly she turned away, and through 
the side lights of the front door Betsey saw her pass 
through the front gate. 

“Get up, sister,’”’ she said, returning to the kitchen. She 
pulled down the shades on the porch. ‘I will make me a 
little bitter tea to keep off the cold.” 

“What did she want?” asked Tilly, moving herself out 


from under the table in a sitting posture. ‘‘I’m stiff as 
stiff. What did she want?” 

“T think she’s a little off,’’ said Betsey. 

“You are shivering,” cried Tilly in alarm. ‘I will make 


the tea. You sit down and wrap the shawl round you. 
What are we to do?” 

“‘T do not know,” said Betsey. ‘Neither night nor day 
do we have any peace. Now look what is coming!” 

From the woodland behind them advanced a large Aire- 
dale dog. Betsey had described him accurately; his hair 
was like wire, his tail had been 
cut off, his head was shaped like 
that of an old man with a long, 
long chin. But Betsey had not 
described his eyes, which were 
like soft, bright lamps; nor his 
teeth, which were like gleaming 
ivory; nor the motion of his tail, 
which was unceasing and regular, 
like part of a machine. He was 
very thin, but he was not un- 
cheerful. 

“He never came beforein day- 
time!’’ wailed Tilly. ‘Look at 
him! How he glares at us!’’ 

Betsey lifted the window. It 
was a safe distance above the 
ground, and she was careful not 
to open it far enough for the 
dog to leap in. 

“T want you to go away,”’ she 
said. ““We have no room for 
you here. You may be all right 
in your own place. Besides, we 
do not like dogs.”’ 

It was with some difficulty 
that Betsey’s really kind heart 
delivered this final insult. The 
sight of her and the sound of her 
voice seemed to drive the crea- 
ture out of his wits. He jumped 
toward the window, but she got 
it shut in time and he raced to 
the side door, barking like mad. 
Tilly sat down, teapot in hand. 

“What will we do, sister?”’ 

“T do not know,” said Betsey. 
“I’m sure I do not know.”’ She 
turned suddenly and looked at 
the cat on his chair. “I wish 
you were some good,”’ she said a 
little bitterly. “‘You have teeth 
and claws. Some cats would not 
let such a dog come round.” 
Then Betsey toyed with a 
thought which was, to say the 
least, unmaidenly; in her calmer 
moments it would have seemed 
-almost indecent. “Sometimes it 
seems as if it ought to be a man 
in every house.” 


Iv 


ARCH was a snowy month 
and the light was often dim, 
but the porch shades were kept 
down. Betsey had found an old 
bolt in the barn and this she had 
added to the ancient and mighty 
lock on the door. Indifferent to 
their wishes, which had now been 
clearly stated to him, their noc- 
turnal visitor continued his calls; 
but they could not stay awake 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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NEW CHATHAM 
THEATRE 


THE GRAND EAST- 
ERN DRAMATIC 
SPECTACLE 
oF CHERRY AND 
FAIR STAR, OR 


THE CHILDREN 
OF CYPRUS 


To be performed at 
this theatre, which 
has been for months 
in preparation. The 
scenery is of the 
most gorgeous de- 
scription, the ma- 
chinery very expen- 
sive and peculiar, 
the dresses costly 
in the extreme. The 
whole forming a 
combination which 
renders it the most 
imposing and 
splendid spectacle 
ever presented in 
this city, with the 
following beautiful 
and picturesque 
scenery. 
Act I 

The Avis grove 
or Fairy Abode con- 
sisting of forests 
and waterfalls. The 
Fairy Car formed 
of feathers of the 
most radiant kind. 
View of the Sea and 
wrecked vessel. 
The Aloe Tree 
which blooms, from 
which the fairy Pa- 
pilla appears. The 
Fairy Vision. Dis- 
persion of the mist 
through which the 
city is seen. The 
port and city of 
Cyprus, which is 
one of the most ° 
beautiful scenes 
ever beheld, the 
stage being entirely 
covered with water. 
A large Grecian gal- 
ley arrives with 
Prince Cherry, Fair Star, ete., who are cheered by the assem- 
bled citizens while sailing around the stage, producing one grand 
and beautiful effect and the most imposing tableau that can be 
witnessed. Huzza, huzza, welcome to our land! 


Act II 

Ramparts and perfect view of the city of Cyprus. Valley of 
Cyprus by moonlight. The rock splits and discovers Cherry’s 
gorgeous armor. The burning forest and enchanted waters. 
Terrific appearance of the Fire King! Combat. He is defeated 
by Prince Cherry. His sudden disappearance through the earth. 
The Magic Shield! The Frozen Mountain. The Charmed Snow- 
ball. The Palace of Cyprus. The Fairy Galleys. Dénouement. 


PERFORMANCE BEGINS AT 7. BOXEs, 50c. 
SECOND AND THIRD TIERS, 25c. PIT AND GALLERY, 121éc. 


HAT was in 1841. The 
[[spectacte provided by the 

Model Artists of 1847, on 
the other hand, was of a quite 
different character. It all began 
innocently enough as.a result of 
the artistic sensation created by 
Mr. Powers’ statue of The Greek 
Slave. Since the entire town was 
paying its money to view this 
piece of inanimate sculpture, it 
occurred to acertain Doctor Coll- 
yer that the same result might 
be achieved, with considerable 
profit to himself, by bringing the 
statue to life at Palmo’s Opera 
House. He accordingly intro- 
duced ‘“‘this new movement in 
the fine arts’”’ in New York by 
exhibiting ‘‘living men and 
women in almost the same state 
in which Gabriel saw them in the 
Garden of Eden on the first morn- 
ing of creation.” 


Tableaux Vivants 


OCTOR COLLYER had not 
misinterpreted the public 
taste, even in that era which oc- 
casionally thought nothing of 
dressing the “limbs” of piano- 
fortes in frilled pantalets. The 
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A Page From Godey’s Lady’s Book Showing the Bride of 1840 


exhibitions—conceptions vary as to the quantity of cloth- 
ing worn in the Garden of Eden—were crowded by all 
classes of society, and the ingenuity of Doctor Collyer was 
not without immediate imitators, until there were proba- 
bly a dozen different places in town, “taverns, hotels, 
saloons, and other drinking houses, where young men and 
women were exhibited as tableaux vivants, for every price 
from sixpence up to fifty cents.” 

Of these resorts there was none more popular and refined 
than the Broadway Odeon, entrance to which was gained 
through Pinteaux’s Saloon—in other words, the old Café 
des Mille Colonnes—in its day one of the most brilliant and 


A Pleasure Railway, Hoboken, New Jersey 


White Kid Gloves the Wheater 
Meade Minnigerode 


charge of infringement upon the Sabbath, alt 
and in particular “‘several beautiful wom) 
themselves models of art and have been pe 
the tableaus of Holy Scripture from Eve in 
of Eden down to Esther in the Persian hot bi 


. 
An Unfortunate Moment — 


| 
AGAR and Ishmael passed off without inte! 
just as the pedestal in Jacob in the House 
revolving ‘‘ with three well-formed females ati 
skirts’’ there was a sudden descent of the repreil 
the law upon the s% 
uproarious exciten| 
audience and conste 
the pedestal. The | 
down rather hastily! 
of stirring interest: 
in the dressing ro’ 
some five or six W 


corner was seen ‘| 
lady dressed as Ba‘ 

ing her position | | 
Another beautifully 
ture, just drawing 
for the Greek Slav 

of the others were ié 
alarmed at the sightt 
with their clubsin h) 
seized up a portion! 
ments in order ti 
faces, forgetting thr 
tremities, thus ma 
mixed up with the! 
the ridiculous.” 4® 
the whole troupe ‘ 
and three men W 
accompanied by a 
crowd, at nine o’chs 
cember evening, in @ 
in which the polic hi 
them, to the station! 
they were “provid 
commodations for 


Sa a 


7 


seaux’s the ex- 
«: admitted to 
e classic and 
«ce of those on 
sts were “‘an 
}man nature,” 
ner the unvary- 
aon of Model 
jag men and 
ced in a semi- 
rapery looking like nudity.” In fact, the 
found it advisable to assure the public that 
“espected in its performances and that no 
‘ produced which the most fastidious might 


) The Canal Street Riot 


blic clamor was increasing, for all that the 
‘showed no signs of diminishing. The exhibi- 
wing worse and worse, ‘‘more nakedness and 
all the time. In one place ‘‘naked ladies”’ 

jibited through a doorway across which “a 
ad been stretched. The admission was one 
+ girls received three dollars a night and a 


rT; 

dorium” was packed to the ceiling and they 
cing ready to do Venus—not Neptune this 
ustising From the Sea, when the rooms were 
tvately raided by the police. Aside from the 
id/street shows, there were in March, 1848, six 


| open every night, ‘“‘one of them for the 
‘aked negroes.’’ In some of these the artists 
‘d the polka and the minuet. 

hix of the indecency now indulged in!”’ the 
»ald exclaimed, and called upon the common 
suoress these degrading spectacles. 

igriot 
néy in 
e(, in 
od of 
or the 
nvded 
aer, 
al'the 
clibed 


ajand 
Thal 
er in 


int the 
hned 
g(ous, 


The Park Theater and a Part of Park Row, 183! 


Those nice tableaux vivants 

Of beautiful young ladies, sans 

Both petticoats and pants, 

Who, scorning fashion’s shifts and whims, 
Did nightly crowds delight, 

By showing up their handsome limbs 

At fifty cents a sight. 


Well, the Odeon was advertising “‘Pygmalion Statu- 
ary’’; Palmo’s was announcing ‘Grace in every step, 
Heaven in her eye—such language in poetry is developed 
in every attitude of the living, lifelike, symmetrical, chaste 
and bewitching models at the Opera House, where virtue 
triumphs over vice, where the three graces impart ease and 
delicacy to the popular taste, where’’—and this is one of 
the most spectacular sentences ever composed—‘“‘ where the 
perfection of art and science takes the place of crude abor- 
tions and mechanical structures that the intelligence of 
our free and discriminating people rejécts as unworthy of a 
nation possessing every element and every facility for the 
highest attainment in every organization of society that 
contributes to improve the social condition.” 

It is difficult to appreciate today, but the fact remains 
that, in spite of three plays a night at most of the houses in 
New York, a constant change of program, and the presence 
on the boards of such stages as the Park of artists whose 
names have passed into the annals of American drama, the 
theater of the ’40’s was in a.very bad way. 


The Great Riot at the Astor Place Opera House, New York, May 10, 1849 
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On the evening of Decem- 
ber 30, 1840, for instance, 
the Bowery was given over 
to the horses. There were 
not twenty persons in the 
boxes at the Park, and not 
many more in the pit; while 
the attendance at the Na- 
tional was equally discour- 
aging. The excellent Mr. 
Simpson, who had been a 
manager for nearly twenty 
years, who had always “kept 
things straight and moral,” 
who was a good actor, and 
who never quarreled with 
the press, was finding it im- 
possible to pay his rent and 
his salaries. Mr. Wilson, 
who was ‘‘a very indifferent 
manager and actor,’ and 
who was always quarreling 
with the press, was having 
no better luck. Both ways 
were tried, and both failed. 

“To bed, to sleep!”’ the 
New York Herald advised 
them. ‘Take a benefit and 
shut up, and sleep through 
the winter like doormice.”’ 
In its opinion the competi- 
tion of managers was to blame for this collapse of the legit- 
imate drama, as well as the want of novelty in the pieces 
produced, the decay of talent, the change in the public 
taste, and ‘‘a growing belief that the management of the 
theaters had leaned too much to aid licentiousness and 
immorality of good taste and refined manners.” 

Again, on the same evening in December, 1847, at the 
other end of the decade, the Bowery cleared four hundred 
and fifty dollars, and the Chatham and the Olympic about 
one hundred dollars apiece, while the Park, the Broadway 
and the Astor took in only some fifty dollars each. The 
attendance at the three last-named theaters, striving to 
present legitimate drama and opera to fashionable audi- 
ences, was insignificant; but the cheap theaters, ‘‘even the 
dirty Olympic,’’ were doing a quite reasonable business in 
burlesque and acrobatic entertainments. 


Great Dramatic Stars Neglected 


“Ae Broadway hardly paid expenses,’’ the Herald 
remarks, “‘but the Bowery was suffocatingly full. Levi 
North, the famous equestrian, created a greater sensation 
and collected a greater audience than all the prima donnas 
from Italy ever did at the Broadway or the Astor.’”” The 
Broadway was evidently struggling to establish a char- 
acter without resorting to the circus, and the Park must 
shortly close or else bring out ‘‘some large horses as stars, 
or some fat chil- 
dren.”’ But they 
were both doomed, 
and ‘“‘destined to 
the horses.”’ 

The truth of the 
matter was thatthe 
fashionable Amer- 
ican public of the 
’40’s was not a the- 
atergoing public, 
and yet it was a 
decade of astonish- 
ing dramatic bril- 
liance, of peculiarly 
great stars in every 
branch of acting. 
It worked hard all 
day at its business, 
or at its household 
duties, and in the 
evening it preferred 
to read its newspa- 
pers, converse with 
its friends or write 
in its diaries. It 
went willingly 
enough to lectures 
on mesmerism and 
phrenology and 
animal magnetism 
and the electric tel- 
egraph, to religious 
revivals of all kinds, 
to pantomimes and 
circuses, to the fire- 
works and to the 
museum of natural 

(Continued on 

Page 73) 


‘Rot!’ Said Athalia. 


FEEL,”’ said Fairfax, “‘that I must marry you.” 
I His partner threw back her head and laughed de- 

lightedly. ‘‘I warn you,” she flashed. ‘I’m rich.” 

“Oh, but why warn?”’ said Fairfax, swinging her 
off her feet and then subsiding abruptly into a step 
of which the progressive nature was almost imperceptible. 
‘Besides, I knew it before. Besides, if you had been poor I 
shouldn’t have spoken.” 

‘Are you seriously asking me to be your wife?” 

“Tam. So far as you’re concerned, the advantages of 
such a course may not be obvious. To be perfectly frank, 
I can hardly see them myself. Still, you might do worse. 
At least I’m clean, honest and sober.”’ 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said Athalia Choate. 

The man raised his eyebrows. Then he laid hold of the 
lady and started to dance. It was a superb performance. 
The floor was crowded, but, for all the notice of others that 
Fairfax seemed to take, it might have been empty. The 
two passed as one through the press, whirling, side- 
stepping, poising, translating every whim of the capricious 
measure into a masterpiece of motion. Athalia found 
herself treading as she had never trod before, yet making 
no mistake. The firm pressure upon her back became a 
powerful government, urging her to right or left, turning 
her, keeping her clear of collision, lifting her into the very 
spirit of the dance. The pace of the music grew hotter; 
the fury of the band, madcap. All about them people were 
laboring hilariously in a feverish endeavor to keep abreast 
of the rhythm. Fairfax’s feet moved like quicksilver, the 
two swam the length of the ballroom with a clean rush; he 
was doing another step, and she was late. She was off her 
feet, and he was thrusting again into the very heart of the 
crowd. Her head Then the music stopped, and she 
was released. 

“Am I sober?”’ said Punch Fairfax. 

Miss Choate took a deep breath. “‘Indubitably,’’ she said. 

They made their way downstairs to a dim library, and 
Fairfax drew two chairs to the slow wood fire. Then he 
gave her a cigarette, lighted it and took one himself, 


“*You Love Your Comfort Best Every Time. 


ILLUSTRATED 


SATURDAY 


BY GEORGE €E. 

“Will you do me a favor?”’ he said. 

“Try me,” said Miss Choate. 

“Be perfectly honest with me for a quarter of an hour.” 

The lady knitted her brows. 

“What do you mean?” 

“That will appear,” said Fairfax. 
learn a game is to start playing it. 
averse to wedlock?”’ 

Miss Choate started. 

“‘T_]J never agreed to play,” she said uneasily. 

“It’s a very good game,” Punch said. “I have to 
answer, too—any question you ask.” 

Athalia subjected the toe of a ridiculously tiny slipper 
to a prolonged scrutiny. 

At length, “The answer, 
ative.” 

“Good,” said Fairfax, marking the excellence of her 
instep. ‘‘I’m seven years older than you. As a matter of 
fact, I think that’s just about right. Do you agree?” 

“T don’t disagree,’’ said Miss Choate slowly. ‘“‘Any- 
thing between five and ten years. When do IJ start?” 

“When you please,”’ said Fairfax, comfortably exhaling 
smoke. “What a sweet pretty leg you’ve got! Do you like 
my style?” 

Miss Choate swallowed. 

“You are quick,” she said. 
this before, so ‘e 

“Neither have I,’”’ said Punch. 
Er—do you?” 

The lady stared into the fire. 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I do. If I had been poor you wouldn’t 
have spoken, would you?”’ 

“T should not,” 

“Why?” 


“The best way to 
Now then, are you 


” 


she said, ‘‘is in the neg- 


“Of course I’ve never played 


“T give you my word. 


My Smite Doesn’t Come Off With My Pearls. 


WOLFE 


EVENING POST 


If I Was Poor My Smile’d Still be There ” 


“Because I haven’t enough to keep) 
we should be kept.” | 
Athalia laughed. sf 
““T could not love thee, dear, | 
quoted, “‘‘lov’d I not comfort mo 
“My dear,” said Punch, “‘that was mos' 
It exactly represents my point of view, yo 
and the point from which, furiously as thi 
impeachment, every rational male or fe 
views the rich vale of matrimony.” > 

Miss Choate raised her sweet eyebrows. 

“We are a topping lot of washouts, aren” 

Fairfax shook his head. 

“Not at all. We’re just wise. We have' 
avoid the steep and narrow path which k 
because we blinkin’ well know that we shoj 
there.” : 

“ec But Ae tA 

“One moment. If Fortune puts us upt 
she may, that’s another matter. We ge 
But if we choose it of our own free wi 
Because, sooner or later, we always regret Our 
there ain’t no admittance to ’eroism for gent 
their choice.” | 

“‘T seem to know that line,” said Miss Ch 
it out of His Sin Against Her Love?” 

Fairfax appeared to wince. 

“Tennyson, dear, Tennyson. Hiawatha’s sé 
Boy Scouts.” 

There was a pregnant silence. 

As soon as she could trust her voice, 
leaving love out of the question?” ventured } 

“T don’t think so. I know love jettisonl 
don’t think it sandbags the instinct of seli-§ 
I don’t mean that if you tottered into a bear 
go in to get you out. But if you dropped 
in—well, the bears could have it.” 
“Supposing it was the only lip stick I] had 
“Nothing doing,” said Fairfax. 


+ 


Tsaid that if you got it out I’d marry you.”’ 
n —? 

ide,” said Miss Choate. ‘“‘There’s another 
> go.” 

xed at her. 

against the black of an old bureau, the 


looked especially beautiful. The smooth 

ht clean-cut nose, the sweet droop of the 

temples to pert chin my lady’s face was a 
to kneel to. 

ered his eyes. 

‘said shakily. ‘‘I—I believe I should havea 

yen 

{nitted herself to smile. 

las poor you wouldn’t?” 

oth our sakes —— Yes—I’m honest. For 

darthy, you know. It’d mean that we’d have 

4-come down in the world. Well, I shouldn’t 

Inate it. And so would you. And on the top 

jild always know two things—first, that I’d 

Jown, and then, that you might have married 


i you bring me down if I was poor?”’ 
jyour face is your fortune—your face and 
jays. You might be poor as blazes, but as 
/ayed single you could dine and dance and 
‘ie ancestral homes of England.” 

/ond Queen Elizabeth?” said Athalia. “TI 


tuare. Most—er—most nice.” 

od speaking the truth?”’ 

«itened his lips. 

jobably the most adorable woman in London 
ynever heard anything said of you which you 
2 liked to hear. Finally, you are frequently 

future duchess; in fact, if you married me 

would drop two stitches—I mean points.” 

is poor,” said Miss Choate. 

ad you do?” 

dy smiled. 

| obably marry you,’ 
eet’ ve asked —— 


’ she said. 


The Tragedy of it Was He Had Nothing to Say. 
t 


‘e 


“T should waive that preliminary,’”’ said Miss Choate 
calmly. 

So soon as he could speak, ‘You forward girl,” 
Fairfax. ‘‘You wicked ——”’ 

“And you,” continued Athalia, ‘“‘not having had any 
say in the matter, would go up the steep and narrow path 
to heroism, touching the ground in spots. I should see to 
that,’ she added darkly. 

Fairfax wiped his brow. 

“Oh, the vixen,’”’ he said. “Listen at her.’’ 

““As it is,” said his companion, ‘‘though my feet are of 
clay—‘earthy,’ I think, was your expression—the man 
who marries me must think them of fine gold.” 

Fairfax looked down his nose. 

“There are plenty of coves,’’ he said, ‘“‘who’ll tell you 
the tale. Besides, when I said you were earthy I only 
meant human. Hang it, Athalia, if I told you your little 
feet were golden you’d tell me to go straight home and 
sleep it off.” 

**Also,’’ continued Miss Choate, “he must prefer my 
smile to any comfort that he has ever dreamed of.” 

“But I do,” protested her swain. ‘Infinitely. They’re 
not in the same street.” 

“Rot!” said Athalia. “‘You love your comfort best 
every time. My smile doesn’t come off with my pearls. 
If I was poor my smile’d still be there. But you wouldn’t 
want.it then.” 

“Of course I should. And if I was rich I’d have it. It’s 
not your money that I want, but it is your money that we 
need. I’ve only been honest about it. Love and let live, 
you know.” 

“Have you anything,” 
earn?”’ 

““Not a bean,” was the cheerful reply. ‘“‘I had sixty 
thousand, you know. But I’ve been through the lot.” 

“Good,” said my lady. ‘“‘Look here. Jobs tend to 
cramp the style 

““They’re a weariness of the flesh,”’ sighed Punch. 

‘*____ and my husband’s style must not be cramped. 
If you'll give up your job, ’1—T’ll marry you.” 

Punch Fairfax sat up, open-mouthed. 

“What, an’ keep me?” 


said 


said Athalia, “‘but what you 
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“T’ll settle two thousand a year on you. That’s twice 
what you earn.” 

There was an electric silence. Then Punch rose with a 
laugh. ‘‘‘Clean, honest and sober,’’’ he said quietly. “I 
see that I should have added ‘respectable’; but, to tell you 
the truth, I ——” 

**Sit down, Punch, me lad,” said Athalia Choate. ‘“‘ Dis- 
mount and sit down. You’ve given the answer I wanted. 
Not that I really doubted, but—one likes to make sure.” 

Fairfax regarded her thoughtfully. Then, “Talk about 
edgy-wedged tools,” he said, resuming his seat. ‘“‘Suppos- 
ing I’d said ‘D-d-done!’ all quick like, with bulging 
eyes ——”’ 

Athalia laughed. 

“T should have found a way,’’ she murmured. ‘“‘And 
now go on—ask me. There’s still five minutes to go.” 

“As you please,” said Punch. ‘‘Why does one like to 
make sure?” 

“Because, so far as I’m concerned, there are only two 
starters for the Athalia Stakes—and you're one of them.” 

““Athalia!”’ 

“Wait. Ill be perfectly straight with you. 
one or two proposals; most women have. But as yet I 
haven’t had one from—the man I love.’”’ Her companion 
started. ‘‘That’s often the way, you know. Perhaps I shall 
never have it. Many women don’t. But, oh’’—she laced 
her slight fingers, set them against her cheek and raised her 
eyes ecstatically—‘“‘oh, I hope I shall, Punch! If you knew 
what it meant to me! I’d be so awfully happy!” 

“Well, I—I hope you will too,” said Fairfax dismally. 
“T—I do really. But what are you telling me this for?”’ 

“Because you can help me. You see, he is such a dear, 
but though we’re quite good friends the idea of falling in 
love with me doesn’t seem to have entered his head. And 
if he saw us together I think it might make him think.” 

Fairfax laughed hysterically. 

“Excuse my emotion,” he said. “‘The—the humor of 
it’s sort of dawning on me, that’s all.”’ 

“Humor?” cried Athalia. 

“Humor; ‘h’ mute. Let me explain. Only two runners 
for the Stakes; of which I’m one and the other won’t start. 

(Continued on Page 50) 


I’ve had 


There Was Nothing to Say 


Nee Boe 
night of 
April 14, 


1865, President 
and Mrs. Lincoln 
invited General 
and Mrs. Grant 
to accompany 
them to Ford’s 
Theater; but 
General and Mrs. 
Grant wanted to 
see their children 
and left on the 
six o’clock train 
for Burlington, 
New Jersey. So 
the President in- 
vited Miss Clara 
Harris, daughter 
of Senator Har- 
ris, of New York, 
and Col. Henry 
R. Rathbone to 
gowiththem. As 
they entered the 
theater the audi- 
ence arose and 
gave the Presi- 
dent a great ova- 
tion. He bowed 
his acknowledg- 
ment and took 
his seat in the 
box. 

During the 
performance of 
the play, Our 
American 
Cousin, John 
Wilkes Booth 
entered the the- 
ater. He was an 
extremely hand- 
some man of 
twenty-six and 
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was well known 
to the managers 
and employes of 
the theater. 

Ten minutes 
later he entered 
the presidential 
box. Creeping up 
behind the Presi- 
dent, he shot him 
in the head just back of the left ear. Dropping his 
derringer pistol, he drew a long knife with which he 
slashed Colonel Rathbone, who tried to stop him. 
Leaping out of the box onto the stage, his legs passed 
between the folds of the flag decorating the box. 
His spur caught in the fringe, throwing him nine 
feet to the stage, breaking his ankle. 

With a ery “‘Sic semper tyrannis’”’—Thus always 
with tyrants—he fled through a stage door, jumped 
on a saddled horse held by a boy, rushed out of 
the alley through the streets, crossing the Potomac 
over Anacostia Bridge into Maryland, arriving at 
Dr. Samuel Mudd’s residence at Bryantown, Mary- 
land, thirty miles from Washington, at four o’clock 
next morning. 


iceie 


The Capture of Booth 


OCTOR MUDDset his broken ankle, and Booth, 

joined by one of his fellow conspirators, Herold, 
left that afternoon and hid in a thicket for five 
. days. Finally crossing the Rappahannock River, 
they reached the Garrett residence near Bowling 
Green, Virginia, April twenty-fourth. 

When a company of United States cavalrymen 
arrived, Booth hid with his confederate, Herold, in 
Garrett’s barn. When he refused to surrender, 
Lieut. Col. Everton J. Conger, of Ohio, threw a rope 
of lighted straw into the barn and set fire to a pile 
of hay. As the flames made the interior brilliant, 

Sergeant Boston Corbett, through a crack, shot 
Booth with a pistol. As he sank down, the soldiers 
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slab in a cell in the old Government I 
part of the Government Arsenal, whe 
until February 15, 1869, when Pres 
Johnson gave Edwin Booth permiss 
it to the family burial plot in Green 
tery, Baltimore. 


A Historic Correspondi 


HE letter of Edwin Booth to Gi 
presented herewith, formerly bel 
Adam Badeau, who was on General Gri 
of General Badeau’s letters were left | 
Corsa, of Ridgewood, New Jersey, {¢! 
Badeau’s private secretary. 
Mr. Corsa died about two years ? 
his estate to Mrs. Ella F. Cooper, of Ril 
Jersey. Mrs. Cooper sold the letter « 
vember 1, 1923, in the Anderson Galler: 
to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for one thé 
When I read of the sale I asked 
bach if he would give me a photog) 
the letter; he did so, and I started 
possible answer from General Grant. 
search through the New York Publi} 
the histories of Lincoln’s assassina 
Wilkes Booth’s capture, I found no 
anywhere, and believe this is the firs 
its existence. \ 
Failing to find any record of Bo! 
Grant in New York, I went to W! 
(Continued on Page 56 
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e. time of my early struggles— 
{ am happy to confess, only 
be a few years ago, thanks 
golf, oversmoking, continued 


COSMO HAMILTON 


ioptimism—many short 


iddle of the ladder 
established. 
urnalism and 
sing have 
every side 
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rentice- 


( not be- 

viting can 
|, is born in 
sj0wling with 
4). sense of direc- 
»|lown to the sea 
;|something that 


| wed, slavishly, devotedly, as Sancho Panza 
d Quixote—mostly with the same lean and 
m results. The only school that is any use is 
oided by the professional practice of writing 
e,est tonic is success, the finest lesson failure. 


ip thinking that the em- 
rvho hopes that he may 
nid paving stones of Fleet 
tinding school is likely to 
ve originality he may pos- 
reilts are mainly based on 
hslavish copying of what 
ds style, construction and 

| plays that have emerged 
clols for playwrights are 
me offspring of quite un- 
nicers, dressed in a com- 
le wardrobes. One or two 
voeen of mixed parentage, 
¢ne as rather a shock to 
1é ggestion of Barrie’s eyes 
le forehead, Pinero’s nose 
idi Chambers’ mouth, 
3 rs on Ibsen’s head, Eu- 
ill feet sticking out from 
'Ssousers—a sight well cal- 
ill sensitive looker-on with 
sinss. 


er Apprenticeship 


ILE BARKER—whom I 
be est as an aloof, staccato, 
, ant young man, who had 
slking endlessly up and 
Sf::eswith his restless hands 
ex, his forehead puckered, 
lating, looking more like a 
en\braham Lincoln than 
Biaparte, and wearing a 
¢si leas thoughtosay, “ Yes, 
oly yet. But ” took 
; fame. It is true that he 


sters—the old masters— 
ar Congreve, Sheridan and 
> his school was the the- 
dled the few rough laws of 
the stage itself, watch- 
&ly effects of lines and 
t people in front of the 
ing up his mind as to 
tay in which to establish 
atmosphere by getting 
h audiences, obtaining 
h - Tesponse or unmoved 
Inhis way practically and 
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actually to a method of his own before he retired to the fast- 
nesses to put his lessons into use. 
That this apprenticeship was valuable was proved by his 
many amazing plays—vital, curious and unlike any- 
thing else; especially by The Madras House and 
Prunella, which is a gem, a masterpiece; and also 
when he directed plays and discovered many of the 
dark horses who, during the great days of Vedrenne 
and Barker at the Court Theater, ran past the 
post with flying colors. 
Following the same apprenticeship for the same 
reason, while I was writing young books, ar- 
ticles and dialogues for the papers, I met 
Granville Barker at the Haymarket Theater 
when it was under the very prosperous direction 
of Frederick Harrison and Cyril Maude. It 
was Maude who very kindly permitted 
us both to walk on in Under the Red 
Robe, by Stanley Weyman, in which he 
and Herbert Waring, Sidney Valentine, 
Hamilton Revelle, Bernard Partridge, who 
draws those brilliant cartoons in “Punch, 
and the adorable Winifred Emery played 
the leading parts. I had just returned to 
London from a short tour with a play called 
Vanity Fair, which had nothing to do with 
Thackeray, during which I shared ideas and 
rooms with another earnest student of the pen, 
Norman Graham Thwaites, who, after serving 
through the South African campaign, wrote for the 
New York World, became one of Mr. Pulitzer’s sec- 
retaries, was severely wounded as a cavalry officer in 
the Great War and went back again to New York, 
eventually to act as assistant provost marshal to 
the British Military Mission, a lieutenant colonel 
with a string of gallantly earned letters after his 
name and a hole in his neck. Sir William Wiseman 
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and he were responsible for the British secret 
service in America before the United States 
poured its whole strength into the war and 
have every reason to be very proud of 
the splendid work they did in those most difficult days. 
It was during my year at the Haymarket, studying 
audiences and analyzing effects, walking on as a soldier in 
Richelieu’s bodyguard if I remember rightly, and enjoying 
with Colonel Walker-Leigh a tremendous fight with a 
shouting mob which left us heaving under our armor, that 
I went to dinner one night with a party of friends who were 
on the verge of going to India with their regiment. The 
dinner began early, toasts were frequent and generous, and 
it was not until ten minutes before I was due upon the 
stage that I remembered my nightly struggle at the Hay- 
market. I fled from the table and the hotel, caught a 
prowling cab, drove hell-for-leather to the theater, flung 
the armor over my evening clothes, which a dresser held 
out to me at the stage door, and dashed through the fire- 
place into the middle of the mélée, which had just begun. 

The yells of 
the mob turned 
to screams of 
laughter when 
they saw my 
black trousers 
and patent- 
leather shoes be- 
neath the collec- 
tion of rattling 
tins and my wig- 
less head almost 
completely 
swamped by a 
too-large hel- 
met, and it was 
only because 
Maude was a 
sportsman and 
had been very 
young himself 
that he let me 
off with a charm- 
ing word of 
warning. They 
were good days, 
then; but it was 
a wonder that I 
didn’t catch a 
permanent cold in my right eye by 
watching the audiences through a lit- 
tle private hole in the scenery while 
Granville Barker stalked up and down, 
torn by ambition and seething with 
inarticulate ideas. 
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Getting Experience 


HE education of a dramatist is never 

complete, as the unexpected failures 
of such masters of the craft as Pinero, 
Somerset Maugham, James Forbes, 
Haddon Chambers and Henri Bern- 
stein have shown us. For a play to 
catch the public fancy it need not have 
faultless construction, fine character 
drawing and brilliant dialogue, although 
its chances are all the better if it has. 
It must have a story, which is by no 
means the same thing as a plot, and an 
old angle of a new idea or a new angle 
of an old one. Above all it must have 
something so human in it that the au- 
dience works as hard as the actors and 
never ‘for an instant loses interest, 
sympathy and suspense. 

By all odds the most valuable expe- 
rience that a dramatist can undergo 
is that of directing his own play with a 
cast made up of very experienced act- 
ors. Such a cast is far more difficult to 
work smoothly with than one composed 
of young enthusiasts, easy to. mold. 
Leading men and women usually ap- 
proach rehearsals through a maze of 
superstitions, shibboleths and ancient 
tricks. They are actors and therefore 
they must act. To conduct a play suc- 
cessfully through the shoals and bunk- 
ers, mantraps and pitfalls, egotisms 
and wounded vanities which necessarily 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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I Saw Her Pass, Sitting Beside That Dark, Unsmiling Woman, Herself So Very Fair and Frail That I Turned Sick at Heart 


XXVI 


HAT night saw a strange development in our rela- 
[insu The two German flying men who were to 

accompany the baron on tomorrow’s raid came up to 
a dinner which had all the characteristics of an official 
banquet. We were in full dress. By this time my own 
things had been sent up from San Roberto by a no doubt 
indignant Anderson, and Marreno had borrowed a pale- 
blue uniform, on which his flamboyant orders glittered 
restlessly. I guessed that the white dress which Dofia 
Isabella wore was Lisbeth’s. It did not suit her well. She 
looked sallow and heavy, consciously at a disadvantage. 

I do not know whether it was John Smith’s purpose to 
give that night an almost royal setting. A large and 
spacious living came naturally to him. At least, there was 
no attempt on his part to appear other than what I knew 
at heart he believed himself to be. As a Quetzelangan 
general he might have worn any of their gorgeous uniforms. 
But his evening clothes were not even very new. He car- 
ried them with that unforgotten casualness which was the 
essence of his dignity. 

He sat at the head of the long mahogany table and was 
quiet and assured and smiling. He made me think of a 
chess player to whom all these gaudy and fantastic person- 
alities were just pieces. It had taken him three years to 
bring about this combination. A few more moves, perhaps, 
and the game would be in his hands. 

To me he showed the old friendliness, half mocking, half 
affectionate. Looking back, I think he was at pains to 
wipe out the recollection of that shadow which had fallen 
across his face, not only from my mind but from his own. 
No one seeing us two could have believed that I was wit- 
ness against him for a mean crime. It wasI in my distress 
who must have seemed guilty. I felt guilty. Heshook the 
ground under my feet. He had never argued as to the 
right or wrong of things. It was his magnificent assurance 
that confused the issues, that set me questioning faiths that 
had seemed unquestionable. Was he in fact big enough to 
set aside the ordinary laws governing ordinary men? Were 


his steadfast, immense purposes justifications? Was I 
about to sacrifice Lisbeth to a convention which a hundred 
years hence might seem as childish as other conventions 
already cast overboard? He was ready to make an empress 
of her. He had made her happy. Surely she had been 
splendidly happy until my coming. The radiance of it 
seemed to linger about her still like an afterglow. 

She shrank from me. I could see her fight against her- 
self. She wanted to be kind and friendly. But there was a 
barrier too high to be surmounted. It was not my love for 
her. The wretched burden of my knowledge had numbed 
all personal feeling. I wanted to save her—nothing else. 

She was so pale that night—of an almost unearthly 
delicacy and fairness. In her gold-brocaded dress, with her 
sunny hair shining in the candlelight, she was like an 
English daffodil among hot exotic orchids; like a sorrowful 
but very brave princess out of a fairy story. 

And yet as far as she knew everything was hers—a hus- 
band whose passion burnt in the midst of us like a naked 
flame, a dawning motherhood, wealth, great power. Was 
it just because an old lover had come blundering across her 
path that she should look so grave? 

There was another stranger there that night—a little 
Spanish priest, blue jowled and beady eyed, who sat on 
John Smith’s left hand. I did not hear him speak the 
whole evening; and yet he stuck in my consciousness, for 
he seemed a part of the enigma. 

It was towards the end of the dinner. The baron, who 
was not drinking, had just proposed.a toast: ‘‘To the 
president !’’ to which Marreno had replied with a bow and 
smile not less ironical. It came suddenly, I suppose, and 
yet I feel sure that we all knew—that we felt it coming as 
one feels the approach of a tornado. I remember that the 
room seemed to become insufferably hot, and there was a 
silence which endured several seconds, in which we looked 
at one another—waiting. I saw Marreno’s broad brown 
hand on the table grow white*’about the knuckles. Then 
it was upon us. 


I did not think that, after the war, life 
terror for me. I have lived through b 
were like a madman’s vision of hell. But I 
anything so subtly terrible as that faint, 
tible vibration. 3 

It passed. It was as though the earth w 
drawn a deep, shuddering breath. We 
into our places like the glasses on the tal 
faced Chinese god which from the n 
seemed to bow to me. The baron laugh 

“Our two friends haf stirred again 
ver-ry suitable introduction to tomorre 
wahr, Herr President?’”’ 

The men applauded. But I think we ha 
troubled. I wonder sometimes where the! 
fearfulness has its origin. In the midst 
found them supernaturally quiet, as t 
their secret knowledge of vaster issues 1 
to their rescue. ; 

I remember that Lisbeth had smiled 
almost gayly, and a moment later both w 
the table. yl 

Nobody had noticed the native orderly ¥ 
He stood at John Smith’s elbow, stiffly a 
with his dark eyes full of an unresisting, help 
began to stammer his message. ' 

What it was I did not know. But Isa 
on the threshold of the patio. I who ki 
felt the change in her like a charge of 
the nerves. The men had resumed the 
Smith had his back to her. He tumeaa 
quizzical smile. ‘‘Your little sentry he 
last, Fitzroy,” he said. 

I had almost forgotten. I shrugged k 

“T hope he hasn’t been running all thet 

“Well, he’ll wish he’d run a little faster, P| 

I do not believe that he hesitated for a mo! 
waited. He knew now that Lisbeth was there! 
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watching and listening. The knowledge was 
very setness and implacability of his expres- 
ean order. The orderly’s hand went up in a 
Lisbeth came back into the room. Usually 
ts were rather slow, Of a gracious, lingering 
now she had shown a passionate swiftness 
, catch my breath. She stood at the table, 
nith. She was like a fine blade ripped out of 
q a gallant gesture, like a flag unfurled in a 


laid; “you mustn’t. I won’t stand it! It’s 
And then she spoke in Spanish to the orderly 
tood there stupefied, open-mouthed. 
ww to the situation. I only knew that some- 
ormously significant, was taking place. We 
ish face set itself in a mask. I saw the baron 
| his glass, his thick lips thrust out in an 
}olerant amusement. 
jest stared expressionlessly, and for the first 
y's face lit up with laughter, silent and ma- 
+s shadow of the patio, Dofia Isabella hovered 
iwk. 
yo had forgotten everyone but themselves. 
iiled up at Lisbeth. All the charm and ten- 
2h he was possessed were in that look. But 
color go from under the sunburn. The hand 
sible involuntarily tightened. 
4+msorry. It can’t be helped.” 
helped.” She turned to me. She was alter- 
¢and deadly white. Her eyes that were blue 
ut their essential difference. His had grown 
\id deepened. In the dim candlelight they 
‘black. 
flan, please say something. They are going to 
1 don’t know what flogging means in this 


wn custom,” John Smith interposed gently. 
her way of dealing with them. If we were 
aier European methods we should have a 
Tpy would sleep at their posts—run away from 

k at Fitzroy here—one-armed—an4d the fel- 
i hare.” 


We Two Seemed to Come Back Frem a Long Journey. 


He appealed to us with a laugh and a shrug. The baron 
nodded portentously. 

“This isn’t Merrie England, sefiora.”’ 

“Wuan!’’ she commanded. 

I stood up. 

I wanted to take my place at her side. 
control not to so much as look at her. 

“T am one-armed, if you like,’’ I said grimly. ‘‘ But it’s 
a gorilla’s arm. Try it—any one of you. I came upon the 
man unexpectedly. He hadn’ta chance. Once I’d twisted 
his rifle away from him, there was nothing for it but a clean 
pair of heels. Nobody here could have done more.”’ 

I turned to him with an appeal which, even as our eyes 
met, without my will became a challenge. But even then 
I had only the dimmest notion of the real issue between us. 
His face became stony in its hardness. Perhaps it was true 
that he had no choice. His foreign legion might worship 
him. To the natives he was terror itself. When he ceased 
to be terrible he might cease to be—as others before him. 
Perhaps even Lisbeth knew as much. 

“Without iron discipline we shouldn’t survive an hour, 
sefiora,’”’ the baron murmured. 

“Better not to survive then.’”’ Her hand beat a soft, un- 
conscious tattoo on the polished table. ‘It is monstrous. 
It disgraces us all. John, I ask you—I ask you as a 
favor 2% 

I guessed that she had never asked anything of him 
before—that it therefore was a supreme appeal. And yet 
it was not an appeal either. It was a demand. And in- 
credible as it seemed, for a moment at least he was afraid, 
because he loved her and could not yield. 

He stood up. He took her two hands and pressed them 
against his breast. We didn’t count. He had forgotten us. 
He bent over her. It was as though he were trying to over- 
whelm her with the whole force of his personality, smother 
her under the volume of his passion. 

“Wait,’’ he said softly. “I’ll make you understand.” 

I looked away from them both. A sudden sweat had 
broken out over my fevered body. He was neither crude 
nor primitive. Even then he was strong enough to play his 
game with a light, bold hand. But he aroused a primitive 
emotion that I had believed conquered. 


I had the self- 


, 


When I turned again she had gone. 

John Smith repeated his order. 

“This is a cruel country,” he said afterwards. 
hard on women.” 2 

And then he took up the business of next day’s attack. 
He seemed serene and confident. But more than once I 
saw his eyes trying to penetrate the empty darkness in the 
patio. I knew he listened for the reassurance of that low 
voice. 

When we went out later Dofia Isabella was alone. She 
beckoned to him. She made me think of a lazy, watchful 
cat that, freed from observation, steals what it can. And 
after that one moment, in which he looked about him with 
fierce and undisguised disquiet, he mastered himself and 
stood over her, laughing and whispering with her behind 
her fan. 
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XXVIT 


DID not go to bed that night. A profound unrest made 

the very thought of sleep intolerable. The dead wind 
had left my room full of dust and a fierce dry heat that 
seemed to throb to the measure of my own feverish pulses. 
Outside, the silence waited as I did. 

I remember standing under my high window, my head 
lifted, listening, I did not know for what. But I was sure 
that at any moment that silence would be torn aside by a 
roar of unleashed violence, by a scream, by hurrying, panic- 
stricken footsteps. 

My imagination ran riot. The hacienda, lying white and 
silent under the moonlight, was stripped of its secrecy. It 
was like a great cross-sectioned hive whose fierce and op- 
posed activities I was compelled to watch. I saw Marreno, 
alone and awake, too, pace his room, brood out his own 
black thoughts, and Dojfia Isabella gliding among the 
thick shadows of the patio, set on some strange purpose of 
her own. Most clearly, most pitilessly I saw John Smith 
and Lisbeth. I was the tortured witness of that ruthless 
and magnificent wooing which was to wipe their conflict 
from her very memory. She would yield. After all, what 
was she buta child pitted against his subtlety and strength? 
He would throw his glamour over her judgment. I saw her 
eyes close, her face grow colorless and still. 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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It Was John Smith Wko Stood in the Black Aperture, Looking Down on Us 
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| By REDUCE war taxes is to give 
every home a better chance. 

Of all services which the Congress can 
render to the country, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring this one to be para- 
mount. To neglect it, to postpone it, to 
obstruct it by unsound proposals, is to 
become unworthy of public confidence 
and untrue to public trust. The country 
wants this measure to have the right of 


way over all others. 
— Calvin Coolidge. 


Do You Believe in Fairies? 


CCORDING to the newspapers, some of our Congress- 

men have discovered a plot to reduce taxes. Itseems 

that taxpayers are protesting against the continuance of 

wartime levies; and they have not only had the effrontery 

to analyze the surtax, and to point out how it is hamper- 

ing productive industry, but they have been sinful enough 
to show how taxes are paid by the untaxed. 

This matter of taxation has been furtively discussed in 
open meeting and in the public prints by some millions of 
taxpayers for five years past, and opinions on the subject 
have been stealthily shouted from every housetop by other 
millions, but that seems to have escaped notice. The 
damning fact is that business wants taxes reduced and that 
it is making known its wishes in the most open and shameless 
manner, quite regardless of peanut and bonus politics. 

Business, Big Business, is always the villain in the piece. 
Some members of the House and of the Senate seem utterly 
unable to put on a show unless they can star it as the heavy. 
That in this case millions of small taxpayers and indirect 
taxpayers believe that their interests are identical with 
those of business is of no consequence. Business is steeped 
in sin, and the bigger the business the more sinful to the 
small mind. Anyone who believes otherwise, who decides 
that the crippling and slowing down of the machinery of 
which he is a part is against his own interests, must be the 
victim of Machiavellian plottings. Some of our represen- 
tatives unquestionably have a Big-Business Complex. 
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No one who has kept in touch with what has been hap- 
pening and with what people of even moderate intelligence 
have been thinking for five years past could believe that 
the demand for tax revision along the lines of Secretary 
Mellon’s recommendations is other than spontaneous. 
During that time the country has been turning over and 
analyzing many of our problems, including taxation and 
immigration, and coming to decisions about them. As 
well say that those who want restricted and carefully 
selected immigration are plotting darkly against the peace 
and future of America as to believe that the demand for 
lower taxes all along the line is the result of a Standard- 
Oil-Steel-Trust plot. 

Big Business and Wall Street, the gold-dust twins of the 
demagogue, are sometimes right, sometimes wrong, always 
selfish, but often intelligently selfish, which is more than 
can be said of a good many politicians. When they are 
right and intelligently selfish, as in the case of taxation, we 
do not hesitate to back them. When they are wrong and 
stupidly selfish, as in the case of immigration, we do not 
hesitate to oppose them. We do not believe that Big 
Business is the omnipotent monster that so many politi- 
cians represent it to be, nor that it can inflame and 
direct public opinion. Quite the contrary; for even when 
right it is more usually discredited than believed, and any 
program that it indorses must indeed be a good one if it is 
to be accepted. 

Lecky, in his History of Rationalism in Europe, points out 
that at one time in the world’s history everybody believed 
in fairies. Then one day a few bold spirits declared that the 
belief in fairies was nonsense, and it developed overnight 
that no one really believed in fairies. This was not due to 
a plot on the part of a few practical gentlemen to put the 
fairies out of business. The whole world had for some years 
been looking into fairy tales, beginning to doubt them and 
finally to accept the evidence of their own senses. So when 
some hard-boiled Mellon of that day pointed out a few 
pertinent facts about fairies, doubt crystallized into cer- 
tainty and the little people passed for all time from the 
domain of fact to that of fancy. 

Our Peter Pans of Congress have been stepping to the 
footlights with outstretched hands and asking us to believe 
in their soak-the-rich taxation fairy tales. But Americans 
are growing skeptical about economic fairies. For five 
years men and women have been getting practical pocket- 
book education on taxation and discovering that they 
are not only paying taxes directly assessed against them 
but also a host of others that are loaded in their liv- 
ing costs. In the future that favorite soak-the-rich fairy 
tale will get over only when told as a bedtime story by 
dear Old Uncle Wip to voters with the intelligence of five- 
year-olds. 

Also, that other delightful fairy tale about America’s 
being a melting pot into which the base metal of Europe 
can be thrown and transmuted into gold overnight is be- 
ginning to bore grown-ups. We know now that the re- 
sultant coin is counterfeit, and we have been convinced of 
it by the same process—slow education, suddenly erystal- 
lizing into conviction. Plot and so-called propaganda were 
not necessary to bring this about. A study of the statistics, 
a look with wide-open eyes at our city streets, our courts, 
our public institutions, was enough. 

Plot and propaganda were not necessary to create this 
overwhelming sentiment for tax reduction. A presenta- 
tion of the cold facts and figures, a look at one’s bills, was 
enough. John Stuart Mill is beginning to supplant Hans 
Christian Andersen as popular reading. 

The real nigger in this taxation woodpile is, of course, the 
bonus. The great question in some politicians’ minds is who 
has the more votes. Their great hope is to please the service 
men with the bonus and to appease the heaviest taxpayer 
vote by cuts in normal and earned income, while continu- 
ing to soak the rich. 

A plausible case can be made out for the granting of a bo- 
nus. That fact must not be blinked by its opponents. But 
a much stronger case can be made out for tax reduction. 
Where the bonus would doubtless be a temporary and un- 
certain benefit to a part of the population, tax reduction 
would be a permanent and certain benefit to every man, 
woman and child in the country, including the service men. 


Unless human nature has changed, m 
take theirs in cash and loans. If this mo 
means a brief hurrah for the recipient ay). 
for the country. Under any of the optio) 
will bring, even to those eligible for the larg} 
far less than they could expect to benefit 
through tax reductions. Then, too, have we} 
that after this bonus, which means so littl}, 
vidual service man and so much to ally 
granted, another complaisant Congress will) 
fresh demands? Even so, could it be pri 
bonus would advantage the service man } 
reduction, and a clear majority of. them a 


claims could not fairly be dismissed, as tly 
many, as an unjustifiable raid on the Treag\y 
All this, of course, takes no account of thy 
those service men whose real objection to th 
they and their great service to the country) 
on a cheap cash-and-carry basis. But ever} 
means a one-sided argument. / 
Taxation, the bonus, immigration and re 
before this Congress for consideration. Th 
no humor to have these matters made the me 
gogic mouthings or of jockeying for party adn 
of these problems calls for special knowledga 
tisan consideration; for patriotism, not pole 
That consideration of either taxation or tho 
be had first of all from the political and x 
angle, that either should be put over as » 
“plot”? by Big Business or the American Lejn 
tolerated by the country. We take no stoelp 
of “‘treasons,-stratagems and spoils” by eith), 
something to which they feel they are er 
making their wishes known in plain languas 
The deep dark plot of Big Business, theln 
that some of our trained legislative sleuth: a 
out, is simply this: Almost everyone in the 
ning with the President, wants tax redugy 
and is going to do everything in his poweio 
free use of the American institutions of fresp 
free press. | 
Pity the plight of the poor straddler, wi 
the bonus and the other on taxation. Sloy 
tween the two is widening and there is rvl 
but down. 
Every secret order should have a pass 
for the members of the great Order of Mel 
Do You Believe in Fairies? 


The Buying Power of Far. 


INCE the spring of 1923 we have ex 
S stantial improvement in prosperi 
in 1922. The activity of business, the volt 
ments and the position of banking give a 
of this. The countryside has not yet ¢ 
city, though the price level of farm p' 
1923, was much nearer the level of pri 
modities than in October, 1922. It isla 
wheat that pulls down the average of ag 
evidences of farm buying have multiplied | 
grown in importance. Farmers are buyin 
stocks, but they are buying more goo 
evidence that the goods purchased 
useful goods. A scrutiny of farm pur 
pertinent information as to the reas¢ 
buying. 

Rural buying of automobiles is repo 
usefulness of the automobile to the fa 
the extension of improved highways. 
an added reason for the purchase of au 
prices are relatively low—low in the terms 
farmer produces. Let almost any car be 
tion, for the fact holds for all automobile 
tematic survey of farm purchases would 
pieces of evidence supporting the view th 
have been heavy in those goods whose pI 
duced through efficiency of manufacture 
all goods; but he has bought heavily of | 
relatively cheap to him. 


-j 


V Ltemnactie 


‘per day a United States senator told a 
#York audience that the governors of the 
jal Reserve System held a secret meeting 
y}, and then and there reached a wicked decision 
+, American farmer, which conspiratorial action 
‘ised a shrinkage of $32,000,000,000 in agricul- 
ond spread ruin through the farm population. 
,mator was only repeating, with unimportant 
/tions, a cry that has been going up almost ever 
renen settled on this continent. The Pilgrim 
eng sail in a tub with an ax and a Bible to sub- 
lown world, must have been a sanguine lot. 
s¢ors and descendants to this day have been a 
o/-optimists and expansionists. Fairly from the 
ty have expanded too fast, speculated too op- 
y nflated their instruments of credit as a boy 
a/y balloon. From time to time, inevitably as 
swnhill, they have suffered the consequences 
pof contraction, deflation, falling prices. And 
t}t painful consequence has come upon them 
oked around for some malevolent personal 
o}2 money demon—who put a jinx on ’em and 
eiprosperity out of sheer cussedness or greed. 
with unimportant variations in detail, is two 
eis old. Some people along the way have al- 
lie the subject scientifically and impersonally, 
it use and effect; but the more popular course 
‘o|ok for a villain. Thus though, according to 
na’, currency and credit are subjects that be- 
e iy scientific realm of economics, in American 
sity they have quite as often been treated as 
lemonology, with the passionate object of 
hepersonal devil who brought about all the 


= 
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trouble. Nobody enjoys admitting that he got into a mess 
through his own folly. 

Given a sanguine, expansive people with a new continent 
to exploit, we should no doubt have had undue expansion 
and painful contraction in any case; but our good fore- 
fathers early learned a means of speeding up the cycle and 
making the grades steeper, both going up and coming 
down. Just about the time they discovered how to distill 
rum from molasses they found out how to manufacture 
cheap money and easy credit—which operate upon eco- 
nomics very much as rum does on the human constitution. 
And it is a historical fact that every time they and their 
successors suffered the pains of deflation, due to a previous 
inflation, many of them demanded more cheap money and 
more artificially made easy credit. 

Probably, when the net results were cast up, primary 
producers—farmers—have always been the greatest suf- 
ferers from the double-barreled operation of inflation and 
deflation. Logically farmers should be the most steadfast 
advocates of sound principles in currency and credit. 
But some farmers, eloquently prompted by politicians, 
have usually been the first to fall for cheap money and easy 
credit schemes. Of all such schemes the most poisonous 
have been those which put politics into the management 
of currency and credit. So it is somewhat discouraging to 
read that our senator’s remedy for the deflation of 1920 is 
to put more politics into the management of the Federal 
ReserveSystem. It may be set down as an ax- 
iom based on experience that every scheme of 
currency and credit will be bad in proportion 


THE SHUT:IN 


to the politics it contains: The sure way to ruin 

the Federal Reserve System is to dope it with politics. 

A mere glance at the record may prove interesting. In 
the main the early survey will be confined to Massachusetts 
for the sake of brevity and because the material there is 
more abundant than elsewhere. By 1650, then, some 
50,000 white men were scattered along the Atlantic sea- 
board. Trade was largely by barter, debts were commonly 
paid in staple commodities. In 1618 the governor of Vir- 
ginia ordered that tobacco should be taken at three shillings 
a pound “‘and not more or less on penalty of three years’ 
servitude to the colony.”’ In 1641 the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court decreed that corn, at a fixed price, should be 
taken in payment of debts thereafter contracted. Two 
years later it enacted that Indian wampum should be re- 
ceived in payment of debts, the white at eight to a penny, 
the black at four to a penny. Students’ term bills at 
Harvard College were usually paid in staple farm produce. 
One early entry in that honorable institution’s books 
reads ‘‘Received a goat, thirty shillings plantation of 
Watertown rate, which died’’—perhaps the first of our 
money goats which died, but not the last. There was a 
little English money. The colonists were always in debt 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Qualified 
(5) CAROLYN has purple een, 


And Ruth can dance with grace; 
Marie has curls of russet sheen, 
Paulette a classic face. 
Bettina’s lips can lure and coax, 
Elaine has charm of line; 
But Nancy laughs at all my jokes— 
She is my valentine! 


Trene has ankles wondrous trim, 
Matilda rolls in wealth, 
Louise is statuesque of limb, 
Eugenia glows with health; 
Suzanne can swim and fly and walk, 
Priscilla’s pies are fine; 
But Nancy likes to hear me talk— 
She is my valentine! 
—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Lines 


LIKE 
To write 
In me- 
Ter short. 
These snap- 
Py lines 
Are just 
My sort. 
They trip 
Along 
Quite gay 
And fine, 
And I 
Am paid 
So much 
Per line. 
And since I turn them out with such facility and ease 
I'd be a nut to waste my time composing lines like these. 
—Flaccus. 


Wrong Pictures 


“AND what circle is this?’’ Dante asked friend Vergil. 

“The outer circle,’ replied the author of Av‘neas, or 
Travels With a Latin Dictionary. ‘‘And maybe these folks 
don’t wish it was the inner circle.” 

“Why?” Dante marveled. “‘Isn’t it hotter there?” 

“Yes, but these people tried to get into it all their lives 
and failed. They were social aspirants. And they were 
sent here for sins against the Book.”’ 

““You mean ——”’ 

“The Book of Etiquette,” put in Vergil hastily. “‘There’s 
the man who didn’t know what conversation to make to his 
partners at the dinner table. Ha, ha! He doesn’t get any 
dinner now. 

“Yonder is the wife who foozled the party for her hus- 
band’s boss. In quite a stew, isn’t she? Personally, I think 
Francesca da Rimini, whom we saw a couple circles back, 
isn’t having half such a heluva time.” 

“And this poor chap being prodded and pitched by 
devils?” 

“That’s the guest who picked the wrong fork. The mis- 
erable frozen creature next to him is the man who said 
‘Pleased to meetcha,’ to his sister’s best friend on whom he 
so wanted to make a good impression. That weeping couple 
in the hot water are the man who was off side when escorting 


“Oh, Beansy! Is This Our 
New House?’’ 


Footpad: 


*‘Some House, eh, Violet?’’ 


DRAWN BY R, B, FULLER 


“I Wouldn’t ’a’ Had to ’ave Done This, Doc, if Ye Hadn’t Toid 


Me Wife to Go South fer de Winter!’’ 


two ladies along the street and the bride who balled up her 
own wedding. Hell, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt is that,’’ Dante agreed. ‘‘And over there, I know 
without being told, is the poor, perplexed girl who was 
brought home from a party by her beau and didn’t know 
the answer to the question, ‘Should she ask him in?’ By 
the way, that always stumped me too. What is the proper 
caper?” 

“Well,” came back Vergil, with a broad Latin grin 
spreading over his face, ‘‘what did Beatrice use to do about 
you?”’ 

““Now you're getting personal,’’ Dante snapped. “‘Let’s 
get the hell out of here.” 


And they did. —Fairfax Downey. 


Bodies to Order 


A Reverie on Automobile Row 


S THIS the shop that advertises 
Bodies to order? 
What have you in the middle sizes 
If yow’re the warder ? 
My body, back in 1908, 
Was rakish, trim and up-to-date, 
But now ’tis sadly overweight 
And in disorder. 


Mr. amd Mrs. Beans 


““Adorablet”’ 


“But, Beans Dear, No Self:Respecting 
Dog Can Live Here — 
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Give me a body mostly : 
Cream or carnation; 


And it must carry quite 
Without vibration. 


arora 


emelde Give me again my yachtlik 


Erstwhile so classy, | 
Polish my tonneau till it s 
Lustrous and glassy; 
So once again the folk will 
Seeing upon the public wa| 
My bright new body all ab 
On the old chassis. 


The Cow 


HE cautious, collapsibj: 
Gives milk by the sweat 

Then under the trees 
She folds her front knee; 
And sinks fore and aft wit 
—Arthur | 


Peggy of the Ca 


He don’t know Latin, he don’ 
But oh boy, he’s some vestibu 
Yah-dah-dah-dah, yoodledy-di] 
dee. 
ELLO, beautiful! Soyo; 
around to see me in 1 
bungalow! Don’t mind me, 
just singin’ one of Solly ]) 
It’sa wow! Come on overa 
of the girls, Babe. 
Girls, I want to introduce you to my " 
Miss Babe La Maire. Babe, meet the girls. 2 
left to right—that is, if you know how to ; 
there’s Miss Shirley Marmaduke, Miss Frare 
Motte I mean—now don’t get sore, vray 
Joyce and Miss Sweetie Smith, all good 
ladies too. We’re goin’ into rehearsal or 
just you rest your fish while we grease up a t 


Oh, yes! We've Rosies and Amn! 
We've Rosies and Annas and Sui 
Just step in the harem, | 
Nice lingerie they wear ’em —— 


Aw, keep quiet yourself, Frankie! Whom) 
you are anyway— Mary Queen of Scotch? 1 
so! Don’t you try to high-hat me! i 
Stick around, Babe, don’t go. I’m just 4 
that worm some things about manners that 2 
in the Book of Eddie Ket. [ 
Did I tell you about the cake that tried tl 
Yeh, that soda-water cowboy who cracks ich 
struts around in a stuffed shirt at night. wt 
ter with your right eyebrow, Babe? Well, it) 
little extra tweezin’. Well, anyhow, this eg 
on me to suffer Saturday night when the m 
the guests dance with the ladies of the asse! 
. While we were catch-as-catch-canning on it 
bim was trying to hand me a monologue abi 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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o eighteen million 
- American women 
10 do their own work 


r 


| 


h 


Read what President Harding said about you: 


_.“The greatest single industry in America is the 
management of the American home, where twenty 
_ million women toil every day of the year, eighteen 
million of these women doing their work without TE IZ cencthccivin se heoteue ove 
| help. We are going to have such advancement a8 substantial cereals, fresh herbs and dainty 
will representa real emancipation for these women. Pecorino aiaical t 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is the hearty 
and delicious blend of fifteen different 


Every day in countless homes throughout the land 
Campbell’s Soups are helping to bring this emancipation 
"to the women of America—better food with less work. 


Let Campbell’s famous kitchens help you today! Let 
‘our French chefs relieve you of all the trouble it 


takes to make soup that is really delicious. 
_How many housewives have the time to make a soup 


‘with thirty-two different ingredients—the choice of the 
whole world’s markets? 


w 


Yet, thousands of American families every day eat just 
such a dish when they eat Campbell’s Vegetable Soup— 
wholesome, nourishing, delightful! Enjoy it today! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


¥* 


~— . ‘ 
Wea. ©. NY ala 1h 
" Ye “AMPBELL Soup COMPAN® ait 21 
CAMDEN, N. J., U-S-A> 


ewe 
A 
4 


Proudest cook in all creation— 
Sending out with Campbell's label 
So much sunshine for your table! 


eZ, bs 
; “Y I am cook to all the nation— 
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V ace paused outside 
A Roger’s door, knocking 

gently as was her custom 
each evening when she was 
dressed and ready to go to din- 
ner, a sense of the room’s empti- 
ness smote her with a prescient 
uneasiness. Her up-poised hand 
hesitated the merest fraction of 
a second, the while her thoughts 
volplaned rapidly through the 
course of the day’s events. 

It was today Roger was to 
have seen Leonard Sayman. 
The building unions—some ex- 
orbitant demands. But Roger 
couldn’t— positively couldn’t 
have had any untoward happen- 
ing. 

Untoward happenings were 
entirely outside Vivien’s con- 
ception, her experience of life. 

Fortified by the thought, her 
uplifted hand rapped with an 
unaccustomed sharpness. The 
door was opened immediately 
by Sears, the valet. Vivien in- 
terrogated him with questioning 
eyes, for in his manner she rec- 
ognized that Roger had not as 
yet returned. It occurred to her 
it was already eight o’clock, and 
the shortest time it was possible 
to reach the Meades’ house was 
twenty-five minutes; that al- 
lowed five minutes for Roger’s 
dressing. 

Sears was saying, “‘ Mr. Tow- 
ers has not come in. I’ve tele- 
phoned the office and three of 
his clubs, madam.” 

It was characteristic of Vivien 
to receive the information with 
a manner of entire calm. She 
recognized at once that some- 
thing had happened to Roger; 
her thought was that Alicia 
Meade’s dinner table must not 
be disarranged. 

The ringing of the telephone 
cut into her silence. It was 
Roger’s voice on the wire. Vivien 
recognized it at once, although 
there was a quality of repression 
in it that almost transformed it. 

Vivien said, ‘“‘ Yes, dear?”’ 

Her inflection was sufficient to tell him he was late, that 
he would be late for dinner, that such a thing was unheard 
of in her social program. 

At the other end of the wire she heard him breathe 
heavily, then the words “I’m at the Grand Central, 
catching a train to Greenwich. Important I see Humphrey 
Warner tonight about a loan before his directors’ meeting 
tomorrow. A loan ——” 

Vivien, at the intimation of business, ceased to listen 
consciously. The details failed to register any meaning in 
her brain. She was occupied in deciding that things must 
be rather black for Roger—those horrid unions again, 
she had no doubt. What was one to do with them? She 
wondered sharply if Roger had been as diplomatic as he 
should. 

What she said was “I understand, dear. It’s quite all 
right. Go right on tosee Humphrey. I know he’ll arrange 
the loan, if that’s what it is you want. You always get 
things from banks, don’t you?”’ 

Roger ejaculated something. 

The idea conveyed to Vivien was that rats desert a 
sinking ship. The significance of the ejaculation sank into 
Vivien’s mind with an oblique twist of meaning; it occurred 
to her that the realization of a sinking ship does more for 
one’s sense of stability than any other spectacle in the 
world. Leighton’s career, the possibility of his having to 
abandon it—a sinking ship flashed, picturelike, across her 
vision. 

She found herself speaking. 

“Roger darling, are you worried? You know what I 
mean—money and everything?” 

Roger said, ‘‘ Things have shaped up pretty badly today. 
Read the Evening Sun. It’ll tell you what’s happened in 
the building line.” 

Vivien interrupted, “‘Oh, I couldn’t possibly understand 
unless you explained. What I mean is, you’re not to worry. 
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TWLELOUN ST eRe ede ee 


Two Women Watching the Man They Loved 


Of course everything’ll be all right. 
succeed? Good-by, dear.”’ 

As she turned away from the telephone table she caught 
the reflection of her figure in Roger’s long mirror. A slow, 
secret smile that was peculiarly hers touched the corners of 
her mouth with an errant mischievousness. For a moment 
she was conscious of her outstanding quality—the slant of 
her eyelids, the upcurve of her mouth made her think of an 
imp. Impishness was rampant in her mind, in her eyes, 
upon her whole ravishingly lovely, withdrawn person. 

The illusion vanished almost instantly, was no more than 
a tantalizing glint of something she had never succeeded in 
analyzing. She found herself thinking that for Leighton to 
know himself deprived of his diplomatic career, deprived of 
Helen, because of money, would give him pause in his 
passion for the show girl. Then Edwina entered—and 
more complicatedly—into her thought. Edwina, she was 
frank to admit, was not so simple a problem as Leighton. 
However, there was a chance that Edwina was merely 
playing with poverty, socialism, with reality. It persisted 
in Vivien’s thought that Edwina was too much her own 
child to give up permanently all the gifts the world has i in 
its power to give. 

A recollection of her doctor, of yesterday afternoon, 


Don’t you always 


came into Vivien’s mind; she felt sure the fascination he © 


exerted on Edwina was a dazzling, transitory thing. It 
occurred to her to wonder how she could manage to throw 
them together. Perhaps some week-end at Westport 
Edwina would bring him with her. It might be well for 
her to see him unshaven; he was very dark. 

She turned away from her thought, realizing sharply 
that with Roger’s defection something must be done to 
prevent Alicia’s table from disaster. It occurred to her at 
once to telephone Scotson Howard and ask him to sub- 
stitute. 


“Get Mr. Howard for me, please,” she directed Sears. 


rible thing I’m | 
quite absurd. 

could I, upset | 

this late mome 

In her voice ‘ 

~ moving as if thih 

of were of wor 


as, indeed, to 'y 


Fifth and a. 
We'll arrive to,i 


“somethin d si 
curred. Your fl 
She broke of} 
anguish in her | 
From the ot! 
said, “ Yes, mot) 
After a per 
Vivien continu! 
thing about bu 
have been called. The unions are n aki 
mands. It means—it may mean a 
Edwina said, ‘‘Tell me, mother!” — 
“T don’t know the details. It’s 
may have lost everything. Edwina, Td 
come home to an empty house.” - | 
“Of course, I’ll come at once.” And 
tone, ‘‘ Mother, you must be there.” | 
“But I have a dinner engagement.” | 
“Break it!’? Edwina’s abrupt van 
a whip. | 
“Oh, but I couldn’t break a dinne' 
Vivien’s words conveyed incredible am: 
if she said a business failure was as not! 
portance of one’s social obligations. She ( 
you get hold of Leighton? I’m rushing aw: 
Make him understand the seriousness: 
neither of you must let your father 
thing. He’ll be pretty well frayed as 
spending a casual evening; accept wha 
let him know I’ve mentioned the 
Leighton’s at the Harvard Club or” — 
went the most subtle change; it was a 
obeisance to human frailty—‘‘or the 
him paged. Thanks, dear. And goot 
As she finished she drew her wrap 2 
toward the door. Sears followed do 
Vivien in the manner of a well-traine 
her that he was worried, and so she 
as she passed into the darkness and w 
good night. 
At Forty-seventh Street she saw 
negligent attitude upon his stick @ 
He slipped at once into the cushion 
touched him with ungloved fingers. 
(Continued on Page 
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The milk 
that 
good cooks 


use 


4 teaspoons of butter fat 
in every 10-ounce can! 


3utter fat, the great enricher! In cream, in butter With 7% teaspoons of butter fat in every 16-ounce 
you know how it adds richness to your foods, gives can, it must give greater richness, finer flavor to 
them finer flavor. foods. No wonder it has become the milk that 


' Well, it’s that same butter fat which you get in good cooks everywhere are using. 


uibby’s Milk. Every 16-ounce can of Libby’s Milk 
‘ontains 7% full i Poens Obats 


For this is pure cow’s milk with absolutely 
rothing added. Unlike ordinary milk, however, it 
‘omes only from selected herds in the most famous 
lairy sections of the country. It is exceptionally 
‘ich milk to start with. 


But more than that. At our condenseries in the 
neart of these favored dairy sections, we evaporate 
more than half the water from this fine milk. 


So as you get it, sealed in air-tight cans and steri- 


Try it tonight—in a soup, for instance, in gravy, 
breadstuffs, pudding or dessert. Notice the finer 
results you get with your favorite recipes. Use it in 
your coffee. Notice what a rich creamy flavor it 
gives. Then you, like thousands of other women, 
will want Libby’s Milk regularly. 

If your grocer doesn’t have Libby’s Milk, send us 
his name and we'll make arrangements for you. 
Write today for free recipe folders that show the 
convenience and economy of this milk in daily use. 

Libby, M¢Neill «& Libby 


502 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


ized, Libby’ s Milk isdoublerich and absolutely pure. 
: 


Remember Canned Foods Week, March 1 to March 8, 1924. Watch for special sales at your grocer’s 


Get this wonderful toy store 
with Libby Milk labels 
| 302 ‘We Ifare Bldg., Cc hice AZO 


The realest toy store you ever saw—I7 in. wide, 13 in. tall, with 

shelves, a counter and 12 miniature Libby cans in actual colors. Bo ae ee 
Strongly constructed, this wonderful toy will provide many days | 

of educational fun for the children. 

We will send it to any address in the U. 8. for 25 cents in stamps | 
and 12 labels from 16-02. cans of Libby's Milk, or 25 cents in stamps | 
and 24 labels from 6-0z. cans. Clip the coupon now; save your Libby bi 

| 


12 labels from 16-ounce cans of Libby’s Milk 
ane 25c in stamps 


and 25c in stamps 
Please send the Libby Toy Grocery Store to 
Name 


Address_____ 


Milk labels. (This offer is void in cities and states, if any, having 


| oO 2 labels from 6-ounce cans of Libby's Milk | 
local regulations forbidding exchange of premiums for labels.) | 


Cily 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

“‘You’re a darling,’ she murmured. ‘‘Scotson, whatever 
would I do without you? To drop everything in this 
adorable way!” 

Scotson shook his head. 

“‘Wasn’t doing a thing but boring myself to death at the 
club. Anyway, Vivien, you know nothing I might have 
been doing would have mattered, since you’d sent me a 
signal of distress.”’ 

Vivien smiled at him with indolent tenderness. What 
she was thinking was that Edwina was the completest fool 
she’d ever known. The charm of Scotson’s personality was 
like a perfume to her senses. 

““You’ve been writing,’’ she said out of the silence be- 
tween them. 

Scotson nodded. 

“‘T’ve some things I want to show you; these last few 
days I’ve got my old gait again.”’ 

He regarded the woman beside him with unseeing eyes. 
Vivien lowered her lids as a swift sensation swept her, a 
sensation of power; the thing that came to her occasion- 
ally and was what made existence worth while; the thing 
that paid her for the indefatigable toil of her life. She knew 
this. sensation when Roger did big things, built soaring 
buildings and cathedral spires; she knew it when Leighton 
got his diplomatic appointment; she knew it in a lesser 
degree when her friends achieved worthwhile things—and 
told her she was the influence behind their efforts. Now 
Scotson gave her again this sensation, this illusion as of 
great power. 

For an instant she tried to analyze what it was she felt at 
such times as this; she thought of a bird’s wings beating 
the air, or an athlete when hestrains every muscle and at last 
the weight yields to his hands. Momentarily she held in 
her consciousness the illusion that it was she who lifted a 
great weight—lifted the world. Her eyes grew large and 
shining, her lips parted. Almost she made some rising 
gesture, as those do who would follow a vision. 

Scotson, suddenly seeing 
her beside him and not the 
dream he dreamed, re- 
garded her in complete 
amazement. Thesympathy 
between them was so pro- 
found that for an instant 
something of what she felt 
wasin hismind. He put out 
a tentative hand to touch 
the border of her cloak. 

““Goddess,”’ he said to 
her. 

With his word Vivien’s 
illusion passed. 

“Oh,” she said, and her 
syllables were run together 
on a strand of laughter— 
“oh, I’m just a woman.” 

As she finished, the ma- 
chine drew to a stop. 


VI 


S EDWINA mounted 
her father’s steps she 
saw ahead of her, and shel- 
tered in the vestibule of the 
door, a woman’s figure. 
The woman was small and 
slim, and for a confused 
moment Edwina thought it 
was her mother. But at 
once she realized her mother 
couldn’t by any chance be 
dressed in that way at this 
time of night; the woman 
wore a suit and a small 
turban hat. 

It was the hat that caused 
Edwina in some inexplica- 
ble way to recognize Miss 
Winters. Knowledge of the 
woman’s identity made her 
quicken her already quick 
steps. In an instant she 
was at Miss Winters’ side. 

The woman turned, 
startled at Edwina’s ap- 
proach, and immediately an 
expression of intense disap- 
pointment overspread her 
features. Edwina interro- 
gated her for a swift in- 
stant. Miss Winters with 
amazing rapidity regained 
control of her features, ban- 
ished the disappointment 
and returned Edwina’s 
scrutiny with some show of 
equanimity. 
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Edwina said, ‘‘Has mother sent for you?” 

Squiers opened the door as she spoke the last word, and 
between them a path of mellow light spread fanlike into 
the night. 

“Come in,’”’ Edwina said mechanically. 

She preceded Miss Winters upstairs and into the library. 

When they had entered the room Edwina asked, ‘‘ What’s 
happened?’’ Miss Winters had no gloves on; Edwina 
noted that her hands were hard and red, with the squared 
nails of typists and pianists. “‘What has happened?’ 
she repeated to the other’s silence. ; 

Miss Winters said, “‘I hardly know. There was a direc- 
tors’ meeting this afternoon; it lasted until after seven 
o’clock. There’s been trouble over the labor question— 
snowballing of wages. Our profits have been wiped out by 
the forcing up of the wage scale. Today another demand 
came + 

She paused in her recital and regarded Edwina with eyes 
blank with misery. 

“How long have you been father’s secretary?”’ 

Edwina was inordinately surprised at her own question. 
It was, she told herself, a question her mother might have 
asked at such a moment, entirely divorced from the issue 
at stake. 

But Miss Winters responded with no show of surprise, 
“Twenty-five years. I remember when you were born.” 

Edwina rewarded the information with a swift glance; 
she was thinking that this drab little woman, grown old in 
her father’s service, was an ironic contrast to Vivien’s 
fragile and exotic loveliness; the drab little woman, here 
tonight—in the house empty of Vivien. 

She said, ‘‘Sit down, Miss Winters; I’m going up to 
speak to mother’s maid.”’ 

She crossed the room as she spoke and was about to pass 
out, when Miss Winters interrupted. 

““May I come with you?” 

“Of course, if you wish,” Edwina responded, surprised 
at the request. ; 
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Cadillac Presents 
‘Two New Closed 
Bodies = = = = 


Victoria Coupe 


OVE Is 


Seven-Passenger Sedan 


*3585 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company an- 
nounces two additions to its closed car 
group—a new Seven Passenger Sedan 
and a new Four Passenger Victoria Coupe. 


These new bodies, produced in collabora- 
tion with the Fisher Body Corporation 
are mounted on the standard V-63 chassis, 
with its famous harmonized V-Type 
eight-cylinder engine and Cadillac Four 
Wheel Brakes. 


TheVictoria Coupe and the Seven Passenger 
Sedan list at $3275, and $3585 respectively, 
f. 0. b. Detroit—and these prices, com- 
bined with Cadillac quality, single them 


out as preferred investments in their field. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

“You don’t think he’d do—anything desperate?” 

The other was so long in answering that Edwina started 
forward. Her movements held something of the quality of 
movements in a dream. She was conscious of a tremendous 
detachment. But Miss Winters was twisting her gloves 
into the tightest ball, and untwisting them. Her eyes, 
above the severity of her man’s cravat, were wet with 
misery. 

It came to Edwina that Miss Winters must love her 
father. She found herself touching the convulsively work- 
ing fingers, the fingers that were red and squat nailed. 

“But you mustn’t worry,” she said, and looked away 
from the misery written in her eyes. 

It was then that Leighton entered upon 
them. He crossed at once to Edwina. 
There was a peculiar gravity in his bear- 
ing; it was as if the news that had brought 
him here held for him a particular signifi- 
cance. 

He bowed formally to Miss Winters. 
Then noting the intimacy of Edwina’s 
position—her hands still held the other’s 
red fingers—he said with a faint con- 
straint, “‘Have you heard anything from 
father?” 

Edwina turned from the other woman; 
she regarded her brother with the ghost of 
her fear in her eyes. 

“cc No.’’ 

Leighton said, “‘I heard downtown that 
he’s to file bankruptcy proceedings * 

It was as if the words strangled him. 
He stopped dead in the middle of what 
was to have been a long sentence. 

“Oh, nothing’s been done as yet. It’s 
some unprecedented demands of the build- 
ing unions. And the banks have called 
his loans.” 

Edwina’s voice died intosilence. Leigh- 
ton turned abruptly from the two women. 
A feeling of tremendous chagrin possessed 
him; this was a possibility he had never 
faced, or been warned he might have to 
face. His thought was that he must re- 
lease Helen Warrener—forgo his diplo- 
matic career. He was aware of a bitter 
taste in his mouth and found himself 
thinking of the diamonds he had bought 
for Caprice Dell. 

Suddenly he hated her. He hated her 
slim, taking white fingers, the appraising 
look behind her eyes. 

Unexpectedly the thought of Helen 
Warrener’s cool purity assuaged his bitter 
anger. This was followed by a sense of 
outrage for his insane disloyalty to her. 
Now it was too late for the things he had 
thought he did not want—Helen War- 
rener, his career. 

The thought of his mother flashed upon 
him, bringing a sense of alleviation. 

He turned to Edwina with “ Where’s 
mother?”’ 

Edwina answered, 
ner.”’ 

The irony in her voice was wasted on 
Leighton. He withdrew again into the 
bitterness of his thoughts, the bitterness 
of his vanishing engagement and his career. A disgust, 
definite as physical nausea, welled into his throat; he was 
conscious of a gagging sensation. 

Helen Warrener—phrases of the letter he must write 
her strayed through his mind: She was to understand his 
love for her was finer now, more sincere and intense than it 
had ever been. A misfortune such as this possessed the 
quality of focusing one’s perceptions upon true values. 
His true values were epitomized in her. But she was to 
understand he released her from their engagement and 
would consider no possibility of resuming it. It was an 
impossible thing for a girl in her position to realize the sig- 
nificance of the event that had befallen him and his family; 
in a land of hereditary titles and wealth such a misfortune 
was happily unthinkable. For him, with the failure of his 
father’s business, existence would take on another face. 
Hers he would never forget. Might he remember it always 
as the one flawless thing life had held for him? 

The intensity of his sorrow mounted with the thought 
of what he must do tomorrow, what he must write to 
Helen. He wanted to ery out; the choked-down sobs tore 
at his chest. He knew the salt taste of swallowed tears. 

Edwina addressed him a remark whose significance he 
failed to catch. He looked at his sister, thinking that this 
would be what she liked. Poverty was what she admired. 

“But you will like it,”’ he said. 

Edwina regarded him in surprise. 

“Like what?” 

“Poverty,’”’ Leighton said succinctly. 


“Gone out to din- 
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““Oh,’”’ Edwina answered, and something of the rage she 
felt against Leighton’s affair with the chorus girl flared dis- 
tortedly into her mind; the necessity for cruelty inherent 
in certain situations hoisted its harsh signal. ‘‘Oh, as to 
that, Leighton, it’ll go rather hard with the buying of 
jewels, won’t it?” 

Leighton permitted himself a glare of rage. Then the 
absurdity of their quarreling now asserted itself. 

He said, “It’s not a question of jewels. I’m thinking 
ofsVileg 

Miss Winters was guilty of an abrupt gesture; her hands 
moved with a sudden outward motion, instantly con- 
trolled. Leighton regarded her with a glance of haughty 


Vivien Paused Outside Roger’s Door, Knocking Gently 


surprise. But Edwina flashed him a message whose pur- 
port seemed to be that Miss Winters was one of them to- 
night. 

He said, ‘‘I can’t believe it’s true. 
seemed so secure, solid. To think of his failing 

Edwina broke in with ‘‘But don’t you suppose it’s al- 
ways impossible to realize things?” 

As she spoke all three of them turned simultaneously 
toward the door. 

A complete hush fell upon the room, upon the house. In 
it they heard the sound of Roger Towers’ feet upon the 
stair. After what seemed to Edwina’s distorted senses an 


Father’s always 
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. eternity of time, listening to his mounting footsteps, her 


father stood before them, framed in the rose-colored light 
of Vivien’s door. Edwina’s immediate impression was of 
a tremendous emptiness. It was as if the man whose com- 
ing they had been awaiting with such intense strain had 
come at last—but empty; had come to Vivien to be filled. 

She was confused with the senselessness of her impres- 
sion, the ridiculousness of it. She saw that her father was 
tired, worn out, broken. His eyes strayed rapidly from one 
to the other of the faces before him. 

““Where’s Vivien?’’ he said without preliminaries. 

Edwina was steadied by the tremendous change in her 
father’s appearance. It was as if a sudden and poisonous 
blight had seared the vigor of his personality. His voice 
even was different; a quavering note was somewhere in it. 
Her impulse was to go forward and take him in her arms, as 
one does a shrinking child. She mastered the impulse. 


Her thought was that by all means| 
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“Like it? Of course I do; 


cheerfulest rug I ever saw!” 


Colorful hangings and a Congoleum Rug in warm, rich 
ones make this room a pleasant contrast to the snowy 
cene outside. And how inviting and homelike it is! 


| Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs always lend a delightful 
harm to any room. And they come in the most artistic 
atterns imaginable—dainty floral effects, richly colored 
iriental motifs and simple conventional reproductions 
-a design and coloring to suit every taste. 


And what a world of drudgery Congoleum Rugs save! 
racked-in snow or mud vanish like magic with just a 
2w strokes of a damp mop, for the surface is smooth, 
rm and non-absorbent. Then, too, these seamless rugs 
2 flat without fastening of any kind. 


And with all-these advantages they cost so little that 
1e leanest purse can afford several of them. 


feetx 9 feet $ 9.00 


¥ The rug illustrated is 
efeetx 9 feet 11.25 


made only in the five 
large sizes. The smaller 


VW feetx3 feet $ .60 


1 
3 feet 1.40 
feetx 9 feet 13.50 SNCs 

feet x 1014 feet 15.75 iSite’ Rtarmonse 3 feet x44 feet 1.95 
| feetx12 feet 18.00  withit. 3 feetx6 feet .2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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On the floor above is shown — 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 536. In the 6 x 9 foot 
$size it costs only $9.00. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


or Your Money Refunded! 


Remember the assurance of comfort which the Gold Seal 
guarantee of “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back” 
gives you. That guarantee in itself proves that Congoleum 
Rugs have the quality to back this guarantee. That quality we 
pledge to you when we paste the Gold Seal on the face of every 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. The Gold Seal is your protection 
against substitutes. Be sure to look for it when you buy! 


ConNGOLEUM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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THE BUSINESS SOLUTION OF EUROPEAN TROUBLES 


European situation. Even those politicians and 

writers who have faced the facts without passion or 
illusion and who realize perfectly the extreme peril of the 
political and economic situation have so far failed to pro- 
duce any definite plan for a general settlement of European 
problems on business lines. Mr. Lloyd George and General 
Smuts have both repeatedly given a call to the conscience 
of the world, especially with regard to the breaking up of 
Germany, but in their indictment of France they have not 
shown very clearly how they propose to deal with the 
French side of the question except by ignoring it—which 
is no settlement. Even H. G. Wells, with his nimble, far- 
seeing, constructive brain, has not, as far as I know, formu- 
lated any plan for the reconstruction of Europe and the 
settlement of peace, and his main thesis is that things must 
get worse before they get better, which is not very hopeful 
for the present or the next generation. 

It is surely time that clear-headed men with all the facts 
in their possession should attempt some reasoned solution 
of this terrific riddle, and find out first of all what could be 
done by business methods, leaving on one side for a while 
all national rivalries and passions. Let us have the busi- 
ness solution first and then try to work towards it by con- 
ciliating and persuading the moderate opinion of the 
peoples. 

I do not profess to be a business man or to have greater 
vision than other folk, but I propose to set out the problem 
in its plainest aspects and then to suggest a solution, not 
with any illusion that my solution 
is the only one or even a right one, 
but to present it for consideration, 
discussion and modification. 


\ GREAT deal of vague nonsense is talked about the 


The Chief Factors 


HE chief factors in the problem 

are these: 

I. France, lacking security, owing 
to the withdrawal of Great Britain 
and the United States from a mili- 
tary alliance, is afraid of the re- 
covery of Germany. Her need of 
German reparations, which is great, 
is subordinate to her desire for self- 
defense. Her policy therefore is to 
prevent Germany from paying her 
full debts, because, having paid 
them, she would be free and strong 
again; to break up the German Em- 
pire by political and economic pres- 
sure; and to secure the military 
supremacy of France by a strong 
standing army, with an unchallenge- 
able air force, linked up with the 
armies of Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, supported 
by French finance, and with a big 
black army in reserve. 

II. Great Britain is unable to sup- 
port this policy because her people 
are convinced that the downfall of 
Germany will still further reduce the 
purchasing power of all European 
markets, thereby preventing the re- 
covery of British trade, and endan- 
gering peace. The British people are 
also out of sympathy with French 
policy because it does not seem to be 
fair play to a vanquished nation or 
in line with the ideals of justice and 
antimilitarism for which the last war 
was fought. They are afraid, how- 
ever, that this extreme divergence 
of policy between France and Great 


By Philip Gibbs 


of widespread hunger and unemployment. The spirit 
of communism and anarchy is working in the minds of 
hungry men, but the main body of middle-class folk in 
Germany are looking to the restoration of monarchy and 
military force as their only hope of escape from French 
pressure and general misery. They have lost their faith in 
the republic because of its weakness, the old traditions call 
to them because of their former power and glory, and with 
their immense and increasing population they are conscious 
still of being a great people who cannot be kept forever in 
subjection. Their hatred of France, which was not intense 
after the Armistice, is now a burning flame in every Ger- 
man mind. They see in the secret drilling of their young 
manhood, using Bavaria as their rallying ground, the hope 
of liberation from an ‘‘injustice’’ which seems to them in- 
famous on the part of France. They seek an alliance with 
Russia for the future war. 

IV. Russia is waiting and watching. A communist revo- 
lution in Germany would at once bring the Red Army 
across the Polish frontiers. Failing that, which is unlikely, 
she would join a monarchical Germany in order to obtain 
her own recognition as a great power and break up Poland. 

V. Poland is anxious of the future. Her financial condi- 
tion is deplorable. Her army is maintained by French 
loans. Her loyalty to France is not enthusiastic, because 


Trees at Night 


Britain may one day lead to war be- 
tween the two nations, which they 
wish to avoid by all possible conces- 
sions and friendly overtures. 

III. Germany, weak and broken 
at present, economically ruined by 
the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
as well as by her own action in 
pouring out paper money from her 
printing presses and investing her 
real money abroad, is incapable of 
paying reparations for a long time 
to come while the French remain in 
the Ruhr, and is desperate because 
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Maxwell has now excelled itself 
in wiping out vibration in a four- 
cylinder engine. 


To the operating smoothness con- 
tributed by a stiff, heavy crank- 
shaft, oversize bearings, and light 
reciprocating parts, it adds a 
super-smoothness that is literally 
astonishing. 


This unprecedented result is ac- 
complished by a simplified engine 


mounting which floats the front 
end of the engine in the frame. 


There is no annoying tremor 
transmitted to those in the car. 
No engine rumble in the enclosed 
types. Only the steady forward 
pull of power. 


Ride in the good Maxwell at your 
earliest opportunity, and see for 
yourself how much its superiority 
is increased by this latest advance 
over ordinary practice. 


Club Sedan $1045; f. 0. b. Detroit. Tax Extra. 
MAxwweEeLL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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HE victim did not raise his hands at the ‘PY 
sharp command. He was unable, being par- 
alyzed with terror. Turk Laffoon closed and 


jabbed him in the ribs to emphasize the order, 
and the effect of the little 
yegg’s maneuver was start- 
ling and unexpected. The 
man suddenly uttered a high 
unhuman yell that split the 
night air like a jagged blade; 
scream after scream, hair- 
raising, like the agonized 
squealing of a tortured rabbit. 
Laffoon swung the heavy au- 
tomatic and the screams 
stopped abruptly. 

“Lay off ’im, Turk!” said 
Big Jake Withrow. “Beat it! 
Here comes a cop!”’ 

Laffoon arose from beside 
the prostrate figure, like a 
weasel loath to leave its kill. 
Up the dark street came the 
sound of running feet, and 
the two robbers fled round 
the corner—and bumped 
squarely into the big body of 
Officer Lafferty, running also. 
Laffoon repeated his former 
tactics, punching the police- 
man in the ample stomach, 
and the resultant grunt could 
have been heard two blocks 
away. The fugitives improved 
the few moments necessary 
for Lafferty’s recovery and 
doubled round the next cor- 
ner, with bullets spatting 
about them. 

Down in the railroad yards 
they stopped to rest among 
the box cars. 

“He recognized us!’’ said 
Big Jake, still panting from 
his run. ‘‘ The big stiff! 
Now we gotta blow this town 
or it’s us for thestone house!” 

“The scared tripe!’’ Laf- 
foon’s mind was on the victim 
still. ‘Did you hear ’im? 
Yowlin’ like an alley cat! 
Why didn’t he stick ’em up 
nice and polite, instead of 
openin’ his fool trap and 
squawkin’. like a chicken! 
Say, whaddye think of that? 
Say, I ought to’ve croaked ’im 
off! The squealin’ hunk of 
cheese !”’ 

“Say, listen!’’ Withrow 
was shaking with fright. “We 
gotta beat it, I tell you! Laf- 
ferty knows us! He’ll have us 
in the fireless cooker inside of twenty-four hours if we 
don’t scrape our dogs! We’re in bad, Turk! We gotta kiss 
this town good-by—and do it now!”’ 

“Oh, all right, all right!” agreed the little yegg bitterly. 
“Have it your own way! That’s what I get for hookin’ up 
wit’ a big, clumsy gollob like you! Always got your mouth 
open. If your feet wasn’t so big you’d step in it every five 
minutes. Well, come on!” 

A freight train was rumbling by, going north. Laffoon 
moved toward it, slinking in the shadows like some noc- 
turnal animal. Withrow hesitated, sweating from nervous- 
ness. Then he followed. The two swung into an empty box 
car and jammed the door. 

“‘Well’’—Laffoon took up their previous conversation— 
“what summer resort are we patronizin’ now? And how 
are we goin’ to eat? Say, if you got an idea, why don’t you 
spill it, you big spoiled fish?” 

He lighted the stub of a candle and stuck it upon the car 
floor between them. 

The big man was getting over his fright, now that they 
were safely aboard a car and leaving town. 

“Say,” he growled truculently, ‘‘you can that! Ain’t no 
pasty-faced hophead on earth can feed the rough stuff to 
Big Jake Withrow, see? You get that, and get it good! For 
if you don’t I’m going to take your chicken neck in my 
two hands and squeeze it till your tongue hangs out like a 
semaphore!” 

Laffoon made no answer to this. He was a thin, under- 
sized man of perhaps forty, rat-faced and with white lashes. 
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He Arose and Started Calamity Through the Wilderness, Leaving Withrow Sprawled Upon the Ground 


His pale eyes were like those of an ophidian—cold, viperish 
and wholly evil. He grinned, and the grin lent a star- 
tling incongruity to the rest of his features. 

“Cheap yegg!’”? went on Withrow. ‘Serves me right, 
though! Serves me right for takin’ up with a snowbird!”’ 

“Aw, say, Jake’’—the grin was still upon Laffoon’s 
bloodless lips and the snaky eyes hid themselves behind 
the wrinkles of the cadaverous face—“‘for the love of Mike, 
lay offa me! Can’t you understand that I was just kid- 
din’?’”’ There was murder in the eyes; for, like other drug 
fiends, the little yegg was possessed of insensate homicidal 
frenzies that came and went in flashes. “‘ Ain’t we pardners? 
Besides, I got some soothin’ sirup here ——”’ 

He drew a bottle from the breast of his shirt and prof- 
fered it. Withrow’s bluster subsided in a diminuendo of 
growls and he took the bottle, hesitating as he lifted it to 
his lips. 

““Prob’ly you’ve doped it,’’ he grumbled, sniffing at the 
cork suspiciously. ‘‘Well, a man’s gotta take chances in 
this life.” 

He tilted back his head and closed his eyes, ignorant of 
the fact that his companion was at the peak of his senseless 
murder frenzy. Laffoon shot a hand to the hidden knife 
and his emaciated body twitched toward the drinker. 
Withrow opened his eyes at the instant and sighed with 
satisfaction. The sinister quality left the little man’s atti- 
tude like the passing of lightning, and he grinned. Withrow 
never dreamed that death had gone by, brushing him with 
its wings. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“Tt sounds good,” he admitted. ‘‘ But instead of a fire, 
why not try soup?”’ 

Withrow shuddered. 

“Naw!” he said. “I was with a gang once that broke 
into the powder house up at Redley and lifted fifty pounds 
of dynamite. We was goin’ to blow the bank at Corley. 
We cooked it at midnight, down by the Sacramento in a 
thick bunch of willows. There was some jackass in the 
crowd, and along about the time that soup was turnin’ 
greenish, them stiffs started a rough-house, throwin’ rocks 
around plumb reckless, considerin’ that ticklish soup. So I 
beat it. 

“T’d just got over the railroad fill when hell popped. 
That railroad fill was all that saved me. As it was, I got 
blowed flat and rolled about fifty feet, and I couldn’t hear 
good for a month. A string of box cars was on the switch 
fifty yards down the line, and I saw them puffed out across 
the right of way like a box of matches. Folks ten miles off 
thought it was an earthquake. Never did find anything of 
the gang. But where they’d been there was a hole you 
could have rolled a church into. There’s where I lost my 
taste for soup. Believe me, Turk, I’m off it for life!’ 

Laffoon was thinking in turn. 

“But eats,’ he suggested, his mind on vital details. 
“And how we goin’ to get away wit’ so much gold? Gold’s 
heavy.” 

Withrow cast across the dim candle glow a look of 
patronizing scorn. 

“Leave it to me,” he advised. ‘‘ You leave all the deep 
stuff to Big Jake Withrow and first you know you’ll be 
sittin’ pretty, with so much gold in your kicks you gotta 
wear leather suspenders.” 


iI 


HE sun was going down behind the top of Gopher 

Mountain when Uncle Tommy Partridge straightened 
painfully, groaning. His dim old eyes peered at the thin 
trickle of yellow mingling with the black sand in the crease 
of his gold pan. 

““Can’t see very well,” he complained. ‘Ever since I lost 
my specs a week ago I been blind asa mole. But fur’s I can 
make out, they ain’t enough in today’s clean-up to buy a 
meal for a grasshopper.” 

Laboriously Uncle Tommy splashed up the few feet that 
lay between the head box of his sluice and the point where 
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the trail crossed Hungry Creek. He was a bony, wrinkled 
little old man, with a kindly face and wearing the roached- 
up hair and the grizzled chin whiskers popular in Civil War 
days. An aged dog arose from among the brake and fol- 
lowed him up the trail toward the cabin. 

““Hambone,” said Uncle Tommy, “if we don’t do bet- 
ter’n this, why, we’re goin’ to the poorhouse—sure! I’m 
goin’ to be too damn old to work pretty soon. As it is, I’m 
always just half a jump ahead of starvation. All my life 
I been dreadin’ the poorhouse, Hambone.”’ 

The old dog wagged his tail cheerfully, not understanding. 

‘“And they won’t even take you into the poorhouse, 
pup!” he said. ‘‘You’re only a dog!’”’ Uncle Tommy 
sighed heavily and plodded on to the cabin. “The Lord’ll 
pervide,’”’ he assured himself, trying to fight down his 
dread of the poorhouse, ultimate destiny of the failures. 
““The seed of the righteous ” Well, maybe I ain’t 
been as righteous as I might have been. I got to admit that 
here and there in my hellish youth I stumbled plenty fre- 
quent; and, of course, there’s my jug of whisky. Still, I 
reckon He’ll overlook a heap when He takes into considera- 
tion that I been driving that cuss-damn Calamity jackass 
for twenty years. No, sir, after twenty years of Calamity 
a man ought to be forgiven everything he’s done. He’s had 
his hell!’ 

The old miner carried his gold pan into the cabin and 
then went to the corral to water the jackass. For this pur- 
pose he drove Calamity down to the trail crossing; but, be- 
fore drinking, the ancient donkey rolled in the warm sand 
at the edge of the creek. For twenty years this had been 
his invariable custom. Every time he came to that creek 
crossing Calamity’s back itched and he was moved to roll 
in the sand. 

The donkey drank and Uncle Tommy drove him back 
to the corral. Calamity turned his eye furtively toward the 
little alfalfa field, lying green and inviting in a bend of 
Hungry Creek. Uncle Tommy saw the look. 

“T know what you’re thinkin’, you old devil!” he said. 
“You're wishin’ you could slip out and go wade belly-deep 
in that alfalfa and switch your tail!. You try it once, and 
I’ll everlastin’ly wallop the tar out of you with a pick 
handle!” 

Calamity treated this sinister threat with complete in- 
difference. He had been hearing it for twenty years. The 
old man turned the beast into the corral and forked some 
hay out of the window of the barn. Hambone growled. 
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but held together by buckskin thongs. Out- 
side the barn Calamity chewed his hay, his 
strong old teeth crunching loudly. ‘“‘ Made 
to order!”’ said Big Jake again, and blew 
out the lantern. 

Uncle Tommy did not sleep well. Once he 
thought he heard the door creak, and he 
wondered dreamily about it, knowing there 
was no wind. Again he had a confused im- 
pression that he had heard an agonized 
yelp from Hambone, and he awoke with a 
start. The old dog was not asleep upon the 
hearth; but Uncle Tommy decided that 
Hambone considered himself in disgrace 
and had elected to pass the night under the 
barn. The old man drifted away again and 
the sun was high when he awoke. He 
scrambled out of bed, scandalized at this 
disgraceful treatment of his guests. As he 
clawed into his worn old trousers he glanced 
at the mantel—but his old clock was gone! 

He decided that it must be the fault of 
his eyes. They played queer tricks since he 
lost his spectacles. But, no He looked 


upon the shelf where he kept his bottle of 


Sobbing, Uncle Tommy Took the Stricken Dog in His Stringy Arms and Struggled . 


With Him Toward the Cabin 
gold and his smoking tobacco. Why, the 
bottle was gone too! 

Still the old man could not credit his 
senses. He left the cabin and hurried down 
to tell his visitors about it. As he ap- 
proached the barn he was struck by the un- 
usual silence, and noted with a stirring of 
uneasiness that Calamity was not in the 
corral. Nor was he in the alfalfa field, 
switching his tail. Strange! 

Uncle Tommy went into the barn and 
looked about, astounded. Nobody lay asleep 
upon the hay. Nor were his precious guest 
blankets there, nor the lantern. His strained 


eyes quested hastily along the log walls and 


saw that packsaddle and saddlebags had 
joined the mysterious disappearance. Upon 
the hay lay his pitchfork—covered with 
blood! 

As he stood staring, uncomprehending, 
he heard a low moan from behind the barn 
and ran out on trembling old legs. A premo- 
nition touched him, and as he rounded the 
corner of the building he came upon poor 
old Hambone, wounded nearly to death. 
Now he knew whence had come the blood 
upon the pitchfork. Now, too, why Ham- 
bone had hated the visitors from the first 
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moment of their coming. With his mys- 
terious dog sense Hambone had looked into 
the souls of these men and seen the evil 
there, while his master had not even sus- 
pected it! Sobbing, Uncle Tommy took the 
stricken dog in his stringy arms and strug- 
gled with him toward the cabin. 

“‘Hambone,” he quavered as he worked 
over his patient, “that wasn’t no way to 
treat you and me—when we was doin’ our 
damnedest to be kind to ’em. No, sir, 
wasn’t the square thing to do, no way you 
look at it. I reckon we’re goin’ to the poor- 
house now, ole pup, and no mistake.” 

Hambone struggled to wag his tail, but 
the effort hurt too much. Uncle Tommy 
wept the feeble tears of age and went to 
look for the liniment. It occurred to him 
that now, more than at any other time in 
his life, he needed a drink from the old stone 
jug. It, too, was gone! 

Everything—even the worthless oldalarm 
clock! Nothing had been overlooked, for 
itis a peculiarity of drug addicts to steal 
even apparently worthless objects, and 
Laffoon had fol- 
lowed the depraved 
instinct of his kind. 

Uncle Tommy 
tucked the suffer- 
ing dog into bed. 
Then he got down 
the old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading ri- 
fle, threw it grimly 
across his shoulder 
and went out to 
take up the trail. 

“They cleaned 
me,” he muttered 
as he quartered 
over the ground, 
peering about for 
tracks. ‘° They 
took my grub and 
my gold and my 
clock,andtheytook 
Calamity. I could 
have stood that, I 
reckon. But they 
crippled my dog 
and they stole my 
whisky—and now 
there’s goin’ to be 
hell a-poppin’ 
alongthe Wabash!”’ 

He had been a fa- 
mous trailer in his 
day. But without 
his spectacles he 
was helpless. At 
nightfall he came 
dragging home, 
tired and hopeless. 

*‘Ain’t no use, 
Hambone,’’ he 
sighed as he hung 
the old gun upon 
its bracket of deer 
horns. “If they’d 
put up signs all 
along showin’ 
where they’d went 
I couldn’t have fol- 
lowed ’em! Blind 
as a mole without 
my specs!” 
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T WAS very 

quiet about the 
Herrera mine, for 
the exodus of the baseball enthusiasts had 
occurred at daybreak, and now only four 
men remained. The superintendent sat in 
his office, bored by the inaction. Fromsome- 
where in the cookhouse next door came the 
song of the Chinese cook, inexpressibly 
wearing on the nerves. Old Jimmy Peters 
pottered round in the blacksmith shop. 

The superintendent missed the activity 
of the giant nozzles, roaring incessantly and 
flinging their columns savagely against the 
breast of the half mountain that rose six or 
seven hundred feet in the air beyond the 
vast area of exposed bed rock. He left the 
office and wandered down toward the head 
box, following the great thirty-inch pipe 
that conducted the water to the giants from 
the reservoir farther up the slope. As he 
came to the brow of the bench he saw Fo- 
garty, the old-timer, sitting patiently upon 
a rock, smoking. The superintendent 
scrambled down past the end of the head 
box and joined the watchman. é 

“Pretty deadly, Fogarty,’’ he said, feel- 
ing for his own pipe. 

“It'll be lively about midnight,” ob- 
served the Irishman, ‘‘when the boys get 
home. Some of them’ll be lit.” 
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The superintendent filled his pipe and the 
silence settled again. It smote harshly upon 
the ears of the two men, accustomed to the 
noise of rushing water. A lizard scurried 
past and its going sounded like the running 
of a horse. A rock rolled in the little brushy 
gully behind them and Fogarty absently 
looked that way. A low bunch of manzanita 
was shaking, then the shaking ceased. A 
ground squirrel, probably, making for its 
home in the bank of the little gully. Fo- 
garty forgot it immediately, and his indif- 
ferent gaze strayed upward to the roofs of 
the buildings, showing above the rim of the 


bench. 
“Hey, look!”’ he bawled. ‘The cook- 


house is on fire!” 


Both men sprang to their feet. Above the 
cookhouse roof a black, greasy cloud of 
smoke was billowing into the air. A fire 
robs most men of reason. Both men started 
running up the steep bank, forgetting en- 
tirely the unguarded wealth lying in that 
head box. Through the superintendent’s 
frenzied mind panic-stricken thoughts tum- 
bled inchoately—the company’s papers in 


| the office—the supply of gasoline beneath 


the cookhouse—the hundred pounds of 
TNT stored temporarily close by, with sev- 


| eral boxes of detonators with it. Beside him 
| Fogarty struggled over the rim, sobbing 
| curses, calling down maledictions upon the 


Fourth Day of July and consigning to deep- 
est hell the man who invented baseball. 

The manzanita brush parted and With- 
row slunk forth hesitatingly. The man’s 
face was livid with fear, for the scheme that 
at a distance looked so easy now appalled 
him. He wanted to run away, but he did 
not dare. Laffoon would kill him—sure! 
He flung a terrified look up the gully, then 
ran stumbling down to the head box and 
began madly shoveling aside the loose rocks 
that covered the surface of the deposit. As 
he worked he could hear a fresh roaring of 
the flames and knew that the gasoline had 
caught. Above the crackling roar sounded 
the hoarse shouts of men and the high, thin 
squealing of the frightened Chinaman. Then 
the massed yellow began to appear beneath 
his shovel and he started filling his ore bags. 

Two trips he made into the gully and 
back, each time staggering under the weight 
of a filled bag. He was starting up the bank 
for the third time when the sky seemed to 
fall upon him, smiting him down to the 
ground like a tangible weight. The echo of 
the cataclysm shocked back from the moun- 
tain like a second explosion, and then fol- 
lowed an awful silence. 

Withrow roused and raised himself weakly 
from among the rocks, staring up horror- 
stricken at the black cloud of smoke and 
ashes that obscured the sky. Dynamite! 
He hadn’t known of dynamite! He hadn’t 
thought of such a contingency when he 
planned for Laffoon to fire the cookhouse 
in order to create a diversion. The old ter- 
ror was upon him—the terror first inspired 
by the nitroglycerin explosion along the 
banks of the Sacramento that dark mid- 
night. A hoarse, animal-like yell labored 


| out of his throat and he struggled to his feet 


and stood swaying, getting ready to run. 
But Laffoon arrived at this juncture, slink- 
ing down the gully. The little yegg’s eye- 
lashes had been blown or singed away and 
he was a mass of cuts and abrasions. There 
were grime and ashes all over him, and he 
was spitting blood. But he grinned. 

“Did you get it?’’ he demanded. His 
eyes fell upon the ore bags and he clawed 
into one of them. ‘Love of Mike!” he 
sniggered. ‘‘Pipe the joy dirt!” 

“We gotta get out of here, Turk!” wept 
Big Jake frantically. ‘‘Turk, there was men 
They’re all dead now! It’s a 
hanging job, Turk! I never knowed about 
the dynamite!”’ 

“Can the weeps, you big tripe!’’ ordered 
the little man. “Grab a bag and beat it— 


| quick! Get busy now or I’ll bust in your 


gourd wit’ a rock!” 

Behind them as they left the place was 
silence; silence and the ashes of desolation. 
Where the buildings of the Herrera mine 
had stood was now nothing but a black, 
barren smudge upon the rocks. 
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if WAS after dark before they got their 
haul into camp. It had been their inten- 
tion to leave immediately, putting as much 
distance as possible behind them before day 
broke again. But when they flung down 
their burdens they sank beside them, utterly 
exhausted. Withrow cast a long, appre- 
hensive look back into the darkness, his 
eyes congested and staring. The man was 
near collapse. 
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“T thought I heard something !”’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Turk—say, did you hear it?” 
a3 No ” 


The little yegg was sitting slumped down 
among the pine needles, his eyes upon the 
ore bags. He, too, was spent, but the fear 
of what they left behind was not upon him. 
His was not an imaginative mind. Withrow 
looked back again, listening. He turned 
about and found Laffoon watching him. A 
cold hand seemed to grip his heart, and he 
now had two fears—the fear of what was 
behind and the fear of Laffoon. 

For was it humanly possible that Laffoon 
would be content with half? Absurd! Laf- 
foon was a drug fiend. A drug fiend, he 
knew, would kill his best friend, on occa- 
sion, for a dollar. Withrow could sense the 
thought that even now wasrunning through 
the little yegg’s mind. Perhaps ten or 
twelve thousand apiece, after the gravel 
was washed out. Twenty or twenty-five 
thousand for one! He knew that Laffoon 
was planning how to kill him, or, in any 
event, how to get away with the whole of 
the plunder. Nor did he wonder at it. He 
himself had been planning the same thing, 
vaguely, all through his terrified trip up 
from the mine. Why, it was only natural! 

The old stone jug was close by. Withrow 
reached out a hairy hand and lifted it, pull- 
ing the cork. Here was something that 
would put new life in him! But even as he 
raised it to his lips a chilling thought struck 
him and he hesitated, then replaced the 
cork and set the jug down. Perhaps Laf- 
foon had drugged the whisky! Across the 
ore bags Laffoon grinned. 

“Bad to drink on an empty stomach,” 
explained Withrow virtuously. 

Both were faint with hunger, but neither 
dared turn his back to prepare food. They 
sat, resting, watching each other across the 
rich ore bags. Laffoon was pulling together, 
for he had his drug to stimulate him. But 
Withrow had nosuchsolace; and now added 
to his two fears was a third—that the sleep 
of exhaustion might overtake him, and he 
dared not sleep! He rallied by an effort. 

“Well, pardner,’”’ he said, “‘we pulled her! 
We pulled her neat and pretty! Ought to 
be at least twenty-five thousand in them 
bags! Not bad for old Jake to plan, hey? 
Didn’t I tell you, Turk? Didn’t I say you 
stick to Big Jake ——” 

““Yes—sure!’’ The wrinkles flowed across 
the little yegg’s face, and behind them his 
ophidian eyes shot a glance at the big man. 
“T gotta hand it to you, Jake. You got 
brains. I didn’t think so at first. I thought 
you was four-flushin’. But now I got to 
hand it to you. You’re packin’ around 
enough brains to fill a washtub.” 

“Ten-twelve thousand apiece! Just for 
one days work! Not so rotten, hey, pard- 
ner?” 

“Not so rotten!’’ agreed Laffoon. ‘TI 
wish I had your brains, Jake. I’d be a rich 
man some day.” 

Withrow turned his head abruptly, star- 
ing back into the mysterious wilderness. 
Remembering, he jerked his face back 
suspiciously. Apparently Laffoon sat in the 
same position, but Withrow knew that he 
had made some sinister move. 

“Well,” said Withrow with assumed 
heartiness, ‘‘I think I’ll get me a pair of 
naps now. Got to wake up early, because 
we want to be as far as possible from this 
place when something starts. We’ll travel 
right through the wildest country for the 
first day, and after that we’ll probably have 
to take to the trails; but then we’ll only 
travel at night.” 

“Sure!” said Laffoon. ‘You take the 
lead. I’m leavin’ it all to you, pardner.” 

“That’s the stuff! Pardners, Turk! A 
man can trust his pardner, Turk!” 

“Sure! Till hell freezes over!” 

They regarded each other across the ore 
bags, grinning. It was the grin of two wolves 
placating each other. Withrow yawned 
again. 

“Well,” he said, “‘good night, pardner.”’ 

“Good night, pardner.”’ 

Previously they had shared the same bed. 
Now, however, they tacitly agreed to sleep 
apart, each taking one of Uncle Tommy 
Partridge’s guest blankets. Withrow spread 
his blanket upon one side of the ore bags. 
Laffoon took the other and chose the op- 
posite side. But the little yegg did not 
immediately lie down. Instead he sat upon 
his blanket, smoking cigarette after ciga- 
rette. Withrow affected to sleep. Indeed, 
his whole being cried out for sleep; but he 
fought the urge away, watching his partner 
from beneath a fold of his covering. 

About midnight Laffoon put down the 
stub of his cigarette and looked long and 
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We Built This Car to Please MEN 


—Now Women Choose it as “My Personal Car’ 


' Frankly, the Oldsmobile Six Cab was 
built for doctors, salesmen, and those 
who need a car daily in business. Such 
a car should be storm-and-cold-proof, 
six cylindered for flexibility, irreproach- 
_able in appearance, reliable, and of a size 
_ insuring easy handling, easy parking, and 
_low maintenance cost. The Cab is that 
kind of a car—that’s why business men 
are buying it. 


Yet, women see more than these solid 
‘virtues in the Cab. To them its Fisher 
body means luxury as well as comfort— 
‘the satin-silvered fittings, the velour 
‘upholstery, dome light, and parcel 
compartments, mark the difference be- 


tween mere transportation, and a smart 
personal motor car. 


And liking the Cab, both men and women 
have been quick to appreciate its low 
cost—it’s the first closed six to sell as 
low as $955, thanks to Oldsmobile’s 
manufacturing efficiency and General 
Motors’ contributions through its staff 
of experts, great engineering laboratories 
and vast purchasing power. 


If you need a high-grade “personal car” 
to fill out your transportation require- 
ments—for business, or social use—it 
will repay you to examine the Cab at 
any dealer’s showroom. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of the United States, at a 
| standard price established by the factory, without the addition of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners’ inspection. 


LDSMOBILE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


a SIX 


Cab at 


SO55 


Touring Car - -%/750 
Roadster - - - 750 
Sport Touring - S85 


Coupe- - - - 1035 
Sedan- - - - 1095 


The G. M.A. (e extended 
payment plan makes 
buying easy. All prices 
f.o. 6. Lansing. Tax and 
spare tire extra, 
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Watch This 


Column 


“Sporting Youth” is 
Dazzling 


REGINALD DENNY, as 


usual, comes through. In‘*Sport- 
ing Youth,’’ Byron Morgan’s dazzling 
story of the younger set, he has a pic- 
ture of love, adventure and excitement, 
which, in my estimation, will put you 
all on your toes. The automobile race- 
scene in which DENNY in his character 
is the winning driver, is a remarkable 
piece of work. I hope you all see it. 


To begin the New Year, I 
will pay $100 cash for an accept- 


able title for a new picture we are mak- 
ing at Universal City, at present called 
‘*The Inheritors,’’ from the ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping’’ Magazine story by 
I. A. R. Wylie. You often miss seeing 
a good picture or reading a good book 
because the title does not appeal to 
you. I want the best possible titles for 
Universal Pictures. In this story a beau- 
tiful girl and her grandfather lose their 
fine ancestral home through failing for- 
tunes. The girl’s sweetheart goes to 
Africa to claim an inheritance, hoping 
to help her. Meanwhile the girl becomes 
a famous and popular actress and the 
son of the rich owner of her old home 
falls in love with her, and offers to give 
her the castle if she will marry him. 
Word comes from Africa that her lover 
is lost. Reluctantly she marries the 
rich suitor. Then the lover comes home, 
financially independent and things begin 
to happen. 


“‘The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame,’’ it is claimed, will ever 
live in moving-picture history as one of 
the greatest spectacles ever screened. 
It is breaking attendance records wher- 
ever it is being shown. 


Motion picture exhibitors 
everywhere have taken kindly to 
the suggestion of William Brandt, Presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Theatre Own- 
ers of New York State, that this month 
be designated as “LAEMMLE ANNI- 
VERSARY MONTH” and that theatre 
owners show Universal pictures and spe- 
cially selected programs in appreciation 
of my efforts in their behalf since the 
picture industry began. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City | Sn eee 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

He had it all now! The thought moved 
him to speech and he talked to himself as 
he went. He even sang a little and his mind 
wove rosy dreams of the future. He had it 
all! And now he could promise himself dis- 
sipations beyond his wildest imaginings. 
The excitement and the lack of food aroused 
within him the craving for the sinister drug 
that was his life. He stopped the donkey 
and felt in his pocket for the familiar little 
bottle. It was gone! 

His fingers shook violently as he searched 
through all his other pockets, and a frenzy 
of fear crept over him. The craving had al- 
ready grown fiercely insistent, now that the 
object of its desire was not to ‘be found. He 
must have dropped it when he slipped that 
one to Jake! With the thought he left the 
donkey standing and ran back along the 
way he had come, sobbing, his body trem- 
bling and his facial muscles twitching. 

Withrow still lay in the same position, 
breathing loudly. Laffoon gave him no 
heed, but continued his frantic search. He 
had to give up at last. He had dropped it 
along the way, evidently. So he started 
back over his earlier trail. He was upset 
and collapsing now. Before he had gone a 
hundred yards he had lost the trail hope- 
lessly. North, south, east, west—all points 
of the compass whirled about him and he 
plunged aimlessly down the slope. 


It was nearly night. Calamity awoke 
from his dozing, feeling the pangs of hun- 
ger. The tender shoots growing upon some 
wild lilae a short distance ahead intrigued 
him, so he moved over to them and began 
browsing. But with no haste. 

No one came, and the donkey slept be- 
neath a fir tree close by the spot where he 
had been abandoned. Long habit had made 
it an artificial instinct to continue round 
the place where his men people had last left 
him. The pack irked him, but he bore it 
stolidly. He was used to packs. They were 
a part of life, the same as blows and curses 
and deer flies and ticks. This pack was 
clumsily done, and it pained him consider- 
ably; but it clung like glue, for it had been 
lashed there by the heavy, brutal hands of 
Big Jake Withrow. 

For three weeks Calamity ranged about 
this spot, gradually widening the circle of 
his ramblings. And then came a morning 
when something touched his slow donkey 
soul and he remembered wistfully the little 
alfalfa field lying in the bend of Hungry 
Creek, green and inviting. Uncle Tommy 
had guessed shrewdly. For all these years 
Calamity had been yearning to get loose 
and go wade belly-deep in that alfalfa and 
switch his tail. 

He did not reason these things. Simply 
came the urge to go down to Hungry Creek 
and wade in the green alfalfa and switch his 
tail. He did not know where Hungry Creek 
was. Only the mysterious donkey sense 
knew. Following the urge, Calamity set off 
through the wilderness, going back. 

His progress was quite unhurried. He 
even stopped frequently to nibble; some- 
times at hazel tips, sometimes at an old fir 
log. The deer flies stung his ears and he 
flapped them vigorously, now and then 
going into the thick brush and standing 
still for an hour or two in order to lose the 
flies. But going at this indifferent gait, a 
donkey can cover an amazing distance in 
a day and two nights. 

The old saddlebags were worn and frayed 
from dragging through the brush. The bot- 
toms gaped open and the bottoms of the ore 
bags bulged through. These, too, were worn 
thin and,bursting. Here and there the tough 
brush raked them and a trickle of rich yel- 
low filtered into the ground. But a few 
buckskin strings still held the saddlebags to- 
gether precariously. The ore bags, too, held 
by a miracle, though the slightest rough 
handling would have split them hopelessly. 

It was near morning of the second night 
when Calamity reached the point where the 
trail crossed Hungry Creek. He was very 
thirsty and he drank. Then the soft sand 
invited him; but now the sand did not 
seem quite the thing. His back was raw and 
hot, feverish and aching from the three 
weeks’ chafing of the cruel saddle. So he 
lay down and rolled in the shallow water of 
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the creek instead. The cool water was bliss 
to his flaming back. He arose and shook 
himself, feeling strangely light. He repeated 
the delicious experiment, rolling on the 
other side. Once more he arose and shook 
himself vigorously. He was lighter still! 
Actually he felt like a new jackass! The 
saddle rode like a feather now, and Calam- 
ity stepped out of his bath, his long ears 
thrust forward and his skinny tail twitching 
in anticipation. 


NCLE TOMMY PARTRIDGE awoke 

feeling remarkably cheerful. He hopped 
spryly out of bed and pulled on his patched 
overalls, singing an ancient song in a cracked 
tenor that was sadly off key. 

““Hambone,”’ he said, “I’m feelin’ lucky 
this mornin’. Yes, sir, I’m feelin’ like a 
million dollars. I’m goin’ to get reckless 
and give myself a smoke before breakfast.” 
He went across to the shelf and fumbled for 
his pipe with one hand, scrabbling in the 
tobacco box with the other. ‘‘Tobacker’s 
gettin’ low,”’ he said. “‘ When it’s gone I got 
to smoke pine needles, I reckon. Can’t buy 
no more. Not on six bits a day. What’s 
this?” 

His gnarled fingers, scraping the bottom 
of the box, had brought up the missing 
spectacles! 

“‘T remember now,” he said. ‘‘When I 
started to town for my provisions a month 
ago I hid my specs in the tobacco box. 
When I come home I poured my new sup- 
ply on top of ’em. Didn’t I tell you I was 
feelin’ lucky, Hambone?”’ 

He put the glasses upon his nose and im- 
mediately he was in a new world. From 
somewhere outside came a long, raucous 
braying, and Uncle Tommy dropped his 
pipe and made for the door. 

“‘Calamity’s come back!” he cried. 

His guess was right. Down in the bend of 
Hungry Creek, stuffed to repletion, old 
Calamity stood belly-deep in the green al- 
falfa, contentedly switching his tail. 

“Oldson ofagun!”’ cackled UncleTommy 
as he led the donkey up to the corral and 
tied him to a post. “Don’t you remember 
I said if you got in that alfalfa I was goin’ 
to wallop the tar out of you? And right 
now is where I’m goin’ to do it!’ 

But he did not wallop Calamity. He was 
too overjoyed at seeing the companion of 
twenty years. He took off the pack, mar- 
veling to find his blankets and his jug and 
even the old alarm clock. The bottom of 
both saddlebags had collapsed entirely, and 
whatever the ore bags had held was gone, 
for they had burst also and now hung limp 
and empty. Uncle Tommy mourned over 
his wrecked saddlebags a while, but soon 
recovered. 

“Never mind,” he said cheerfully, “I can 
make me some more buckskin strings and 
fix them bags good as new.’ 

He took off the saddle and regarded the 
big sores with wrath and a great sorrow, 
soothing Calamity’s soul with gentle words 
of deepest pity and promising the aged 
jackass a long rest and choice rations four 
times a day. 

Calamity did not heed these commisera- 
tions. Nor did he attempt to volunteer any 
information regarding his wanderings and 
the stirring incidents thereof. His journey 
was a closed incident. Perhaps he had for- 
gotten it already. His lower lip twitched 
slightly and his eyes closed. He was asleep. 

Uncle Tommy went late to work. But 
he was all steamed up with cheerfulness. 
During Calamity’s long absence the old 
man’s operations had progressed up the 
creek until now he was shoveling into his 
sluice box at the very edge of the trail cross- 
ing. He chuckled frequently as he labored, 
thinking of Calamity, congratulating him- 
self over the fact that the donkey had 
brought back the blankets and the jug of 
whisky—which neither Withrow nor Laf- 
foon had dared drink. He was not at all ex- 
cited. Nor was he enthusiastic, for no man 
can work up a degree of emotion over an 
average clean-up of seventy-five cents a day. 
He was simply working for grub money, 
deeming himself lucky if he got that. 

The old man had been shoveling but half 
an hour when, happening to glance down, 
he observed that the head of his box was 
clogged with a mass of gleaming yellow. 
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A Wonderful Car for Women, Too 


Once the women of your 
family see this True Blue 
Oakland Sedan, they will 


give it their enthusiastic 


on the steering wheel (4) 
and the very easy-operating 
gearshift. 


If mechanically inclined, you 


approval. And you will agree 
wholeheartedly ! 


will marvel at the design 
and quality of its brand new 


For while they delight in the 


six cylinder engine (5). The 


trim, low lines of its Fisher- 
built body (1) and the lux- 
urious comfort of its deep 
tufted upholstery and easy riding springs (2)— 
your critical eye will have weighed and approved 
its advanced construction. 


Mindful of the safety of the women who will 
drive it, you will be amply reassured by its sound 
and simple four-wheel brakes (3); its ease of 
steering, the convenience of all driving controls 
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many new engineering 
features and the smooth- 
ness with which all moving 
parts operate assure a performance and endur- 
ance that will more than satisfy your fondest 
expectations. 


See this car—and take the women folk with 
you. You will find in the True Blue Oakland 
more new and appealing features than in any 
other car announced this season. 


PONTIAC? | MICHIGAN 


Glass Enclosures —Tour- 
ing $60, Roadsters $40 
All prices f. o. b. factory 


Sedan 41395 | 


CO . $045 
sl. 945 


Business Coupe $1195 
Coupe for Four 1345 


Sport Touring $1095 
Sport Roadster 1095 


[rue Blue Six ‘ 
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Says Goodbye to “$22 a Week”’ 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,”’ writes A. J. Klick, “I 
was just an average young man of 24, pos- 
sessing a fair education, liking a (so-called) 
good time, occupying a bookkeeper’s high 
stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

‘A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I 
began the serious study of Higher Account- 
ancy. 

‘Before the year was over, I was making 
progress financially. Interested in my work, 
advancing steadily, more confident of my- 
self, by the time I had finished the course, I 
had an executive position and $3,000 a year. 

“Last year I became comptroller of a 
good-sized corporation. My work became a 
pleasure; salary increased to $3,800. 

“This year I accepted a similar position 
with a larger corporation, with broader re- 
sponsibilities and an initial salary of $4,500. 
The future years are full of promise.”’ 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is right. His future years are full of promise! 

Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants been so great or the rewards so 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a comparatively few months of 
home-study training. Where these men were getting 
$1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are earning 
from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they are on the up- 
grade. 

Their chance is yours—if you will take it! 


Train by the ‘‘Problem Method’’ 


Why let the other fellow walk away with the better 
job when the training you need is readily within your 
reach? 

Right in your own home you can master Higher 
Accounting just as well as they! By the LaSalle 
Problem Method, you will be trained under the direct 
supervision of William B. Castenholz, A.M., C.P.A., 
former Comptroller and Instructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified Public 
Accountants, including members of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. You will be guided step by 
step through every phase of modern accounting prac- 
tice—Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance and Income Tax 
Procedure. You will handle practical accounting prob- 
lems lifted bodily from business life. You will be given 
special preparation for the C. P. A. examinations. 

Send for further information regarding the oppor- 
tunities in accounting; read the enthusiastic testi- 
mony of men still in their twenties and early thirties 
who have broken away from the low-pay ranks and 
today are expert accountants—with incomes ranging 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year. With this information 
we will send you particulars of our convenient-pay- 
ment plan; also a copy of that inspiring book, “‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’ ‘‘Get this book,”’ said a 
prominent Chicago executive, ‘‘even if you have to 
pay five dollars for it.’’ We will send it free. 

Mark—Sign— Mail the coupon—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 271-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 


an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


L) Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institu- 
tion in the world. It offers training for every im- 
portant business need. If more interested in any of 
these courses, check here: 
O Business Management 
CO Modern Salesmanship CO Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
L pel ebeser gs OPersonnel and Employ- 
= 8 ment Management 


OLaw—Degree of LL.B. ac ee 
eiCamimercinl Law OExpert Bookkeeping 


OIndustrial Management O Business English E 
Efficiency OCommercial Spanish 
Modern Business Corre- Effective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


OBanking and Finance 


Name 


Present Position _____ 


Address 
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REQUENTLY the strict enforcement 

of a law is a difficult task. It is not a 
very serious undertaking to enforce all traf- 
fic laws strictly. Violations are committed 
in the open, in the eyes of everyone. Offi- 
cers of the law seeing them can and must 
act. To detect a continued unlawful prac- 
tice within the shelter of the walls of a 
public, semipublic or even private building 
is, it will be admitted, somewhat more 
difficult, but it brings into the reckoning 
two elements that have played an important 
part in the development of government— 
politics and pusillanimity. Sometimes they 
are allied; sometimes they are opposed. 

No broad-minded intelligent American 
citizen will deny that it is a physical im- 
possibility to seize every barrel or even 
every quart of illicit liquor in the United 
States. But there are those who know that 
prohibition can be made to prohibit, and 
that the country can be made dry to the 
extent that the liquor traffic will be vir- 
tually wiped out. The man who has had 
and does today have little difficulty in get- 
ting his quart of Scotch or rye will laugh 
jeeringly and say “It can’t be done.” 

If one were to make the statement that 
the United States could be made a literal 
Sahara without having some precedent to 
fall back on in the way of proof, the laugh- 
ter might be justified. But prohibition has 
been and can be made a success even 
against greater than present-day odds. 
Maine struggled with prohibition problems 
when Mr. Volstead was still in short trou- 
sers, and its degree of success in solving 
them varied from time to time. 

The Maine Liquor Law was passed in 
1851. It was repealed in 1856, passed again 
in 1858, and finally made a part of the 
constitution in 1884. Kansas amended its 
constitution in 1880 prohibiting liquor traf- 
fic, and Georgia swung into line as a cold- 
tea state in 1907. 

Maine, as extreme almost in some of its 
views as it is geographically, blazed the 
trail for prohibition. It was more than 
half a century ahead of the rest of the 
country as a whole, and a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead of the next pioneer. During all 
the intervening years it has wrestled with 
the liquor traffic. Surely after all its ex- 
perience it is competent to speak with intel- 
ligence and sanity on an issue that has been 
a paramount one in America for four years. 
In answer to the question, ‘‘ Can prohibition 
be enforced?’’ it has answered “‘ Yes, if freed 
from politics and graft.” 

By turning back a full decade Maine can 
reveal a page in its history that bears few 
or no stains of the rum seller’s finger marks. 
Perhaps it is the only such page in all its 
history, but even then what has been done 
once can be done again. 


The New Administration 


For a few years preceding 1912 the Maine 
liquor traffic had been molested very little, 
if any, by the civil and state authorities. 
Swinging doors and well-stocked bars could 
be found very easily; in fact, saloonkeepers 
thrived, and so did the Boston brewers and 
wholesalers, who found the Pine Tree State 
a very profitable market. 

In 1913 the people sent the late William 
T. Haines, of Waterville, to the governor’s 
chair. He was a plain-spoken unassum- 
ing lawyer who divided his time almost 
equally between his practice and lumber- 
ing. Through the uneventful years that 
led up to his election he had been a church- 
man, but never a fanatic. His views he held 
to be his own and never tried to force them 
on others. In his campaign platform he 
had placed a dry plank, but that was an 
old, old story to the voters of Maine. 

People believed that, election over, the 
march of events would be much the same. 
But with Bill Haines his word was his 
bond. To attempt to dry up a state that 
had received its liquid refreshments through 
well-established channels for a number of 
years was no schoolboy’s task, but Maine 
was not long in finding out that its new 
governor meant what he said, and that 
he would carry into effect every policy to 
which he had pledged himself in his cam- 
paign. 

He was not a politician; he was a gov- 
ernor. And now and then you find them 
separate entities. 

Like the villain in the movies who drops 
the sponge into the soup of the half-starved 
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By Fred I. Sully 


hero and then haughtily walks out, soup in 
hand, leaving the hero to register bewilder- 
ment, so did Governor Haines amaze the 
county sheriffs and their deputies by order- 
ing them to close every saloon and drinking 
place within their counties, and to keep 
them closed. Some of the sheriffs thought 
it a friendly joke and merely a move to get 
applause from the gallery; others proceeded 
in a lukewarm fashion to enforce the edict. 

Sheriffs’ offices in Maine do not pay big 
salaries, but in Penobscot, Kennebec, Cum- 
berland and a few other counties where the 
larger cities are located a countenancing of 
the liquor traffic was looked upon to mean 
to the sheriff an income that could be com- 
puted in five figures. Were these politicians 
to forgo this and, besides, turn on their 
supporters to satisfy the unheard-of de- 
mands of a governor with only a two-year 
tenure of office? No, indeed. Gather the 
fruit while the harvest season is on, was 
their motto; and they stood by it. 


The Governor’s Trump Card 


Realizing that the only way to check the 
flow of liquor was at its source the governor 
placed officers in freight and express sta- 
tions. Carloads, trunkfuls and barrelfuls of 
beer, wine and whisky poured into the 
state; but carloads, trunkfuls and barrel- 
fuls were seized at the railroad stations and 
steamship wharves, and a war between the 
crafty rum sellers—they weren’t called boot- 
leggers in those days—and a determined, un- 
flinching and conscientious governor was on. 

As the first year of the governor’s term 
wore on, liquor became more and more 
difficult to secure. It was still available to 
some. The Indians from the two govern- 
ment reservations, finding genuine fire- 
water scarce, had taken to cologne and bay 
rum, but only to find the results less grati- 
fying and pleasant. 

A decade ago automobiles were much 
less common than they are today, and were 
not such a ready aid to the rum seller and 
the criminal as they are now. Main arteries 
of travel leading into Bangor, Portland, 
Waterville, Lewiston, Auburn, Bath and 
other cities were watched day and night. 
Hayracks were found to hold four barrels 
of whisky to the load of hay. Early-rising 
milkmen on their way to Bangor encoun- 
tered milk inspectors who confiscated their 
ten-gallon cans and contents—fresh from 
the still. 

A resourceful, energetic governor had 
put his finger in the hole in the dike, but 
at the end of his first year in office he found 
that he could not safely take it out. Maine 
wasn’t dry; far from it. County sheriffs 
had not been all that county sheriffs 
pledged themselves to be. The undercur- 
rent of political activity was strong, and the 
funds of the liquor dealers a powerful in- 
fluence. 

In January of the beginning of the second 
year of Governor Haines’ administration 
the senate and the state legislature con- 
vened, and close upon the heels of the 
opening session came the introduction by 
the governor of impeachment proceedings 
of four sheriffs. So thorough had been the 
Haines forces in securing their evidence 
that the sheriffs were removed and the 
governor given a free hand to select and 
appoint his own sheriffs in these four coun- 
ties, to serve until the next state election, 
the latter part of the year. 

This was the governor’s trump card. It 
made evident that no halfway or lukewarm 
methods would be tolerated. Prohibition 
must be enforced, and it was. His selection 
of new sheriffs brought into office, in each 
case, a man qualified to carry out the letter 
of the law. There was freedom from politi- 
cal intrigue, and each new sheriff had the 
courage of his own convictions and the 
moral fiber to stand by his pledge to serve 
the people and the constitution, free from 
any entangling alliance with the liquor in- 
terests. 

From that time on through the unfor- 
gettable Haines administration prohibition 
was made truly effective, but it was not 
made so without constant vigilance and 
crusading. The rum sellers realized that 
their death knell had been sounded, and 
that there was only one way to continue— 
buy the new sheriffs. 
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1899 — 1924 


Only Packard 
can build a 


Packard 


Brilliant Beauty 

| Distinctive Smartness 
Extraordinary Performance 
Economy of Operation 
Luxurious Comfort 
Low Upkeep Cost 
Years and Years of Service 
Pride of Ownership 
Sound Investment 
Standardized Nation-Wide 

Service 


| High Resale Value 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 
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You'll Like the Flavor 


The first taste of Kraft Cheese is 
remembered as a rare treat. It is 
the rich mellow flavor and appetiz- 
ing freshness that is so captivating. 


And it is this flavor, this fresh- 
ness and wholesome goodness that 
has made the name Kraft a syno- 
nym everywhere for all that is 
best in cheese. 


Kraft Cheese may be imitated in 
size and shape or style of package, 
but never in quality. There is no 


such thing as “Just the same as 
Kraft Cheese.” 
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Decidedly Better 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO—NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Saloonkeepers and others engaged in the 
business fought against taking out stamps 
because Maine courts had held that the 
taking out of a retail liquor dealer’s stamp 
was prima facie evidence, and had con- 
victed on evidence obtained from the books 
of the collector at Portsmouth. At one 
time there were on record in the Govern- 
ment’s books two hundred and fifty retail 
and fifty wholesale-and-retail liquor dealers 
in the state of Maine. Besides these, there 
were retail malt-liquor dealers who sold 
only beer. 

Deputy collectors as a rule had little 
difficulty in fixing stamp liabilities, and 
could secure enough evidence in a forenoon 
to get the signatures to half a dozen ap- 
plications in the afternoon. . Generally 
when confronted with facts the rumsellers 
signed the cards and paid the 50 per cent 
penalty. Prosecution by the United States 
was to them’ far more serious than the 
activities of the local officials. The work 
of the government agents was lightened by 
the liquor dealers themselves. One having 
to pay reasoned that the fellow doing busi- 


| ness down the street should he made to pay 
| also, and accordingly gave the deputy 


collectors much valuable information. After 


_ making a full canvass of the city or town 


the deputy occasionally went on to the 
next place in his district, leaving the state 
officials to solve their own problems. Some- 
times the sheriffs and the government 
agents codperated. In this way the best 
results were obtained. An active deputy 
usually collected his year’s salary and 
expenses from the liquor interests every 
month in the year. 

Governor Haines, of Maine, did not live 
to see the Eighteenth Amendment go into 
effect, and for all the energy he expended 
in making the constitution a thing to be re- 


| spected he enjoyed only the gratification 
| of seeing and knowing that he had literally 
| broken the back of the liquor traffic in his 


native state, and had proved that prohibi- 
tion could be enforced. It wasn’t an expen- 
sive proposition for the state either, because 
the fines and costs secured were almost suf- 
ficient to cover the expenses of administra- 
tion. 

At the expiration of his term Governor 
Haines retired to private life to rest after a 
strenuous two years. Succeeding adminis- 
trations had seen the light in the clearing 


| and had been convinced that the breaking 
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ANIEL BOONE at twenty-one 

Came with his tomahawk, knife and gun 
Home from the French and Indian War 
To North Carolina and the Yadkin shore. 
He married his maid with a golden band, 
Builded his house and cleared his land; 
But the deep woods claimed their son again 
And he turned his face from the homes of men. 
Over the Blue Ridge, dark and lone, 
The Mountains of Iron, the Hills of Stone, 
Braving the Shawnees’ jealous wrath, 
He made his way on the Warrior’s Path. 
Alone he trod the shadowed trails; 
But he was the lord of a thousand vales 
As he roved Kentucky, far and near, 
Hunting the buffalo, elk and deer. 
What joy to see, what joy to win 
So fair a land for his kith and kin, 
Of streams unstained and woods unhewn! 

“Elbowroom!”’ laughed Daniel Boone. 


On the Wilderness Road that his axmen made 

The settlers flocked to the first stockade; 

The deerskin shirts and the coonskin caps 

Filed through the glens and the mountain 
gaps; 

And hearts were high in the fateful spring 

When the land said “‘Nay!”’ to the stubborn 


king. 

While the men of the East of farm and town 

Strove with the troops of the British Crown, 

Daniel Boone from a surge of hate 

Guarded a nation’s westward gate. 

Down on the fort in a wave of flame 

The Shawnee horde and the Mingo came, 

And the stout logs shook in a storm of lead; 

But Boone stood firm and the savage fled. 

Peace! And. the settlers flocked anew, 

The farm lands spread, the town lands grew; 

But Daniel Boone was ill at ease 

When he saw the smoke in his forest trees. 
“There'll be no game in the country soon. 

Elbowroom!”’ cried Daniel Boone. 


Straight as a pine at sixty-five— 
Time enough for a man to thrive— 
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Dopsee BROTHERS 
TYPE-B SEDAN 


A woman will usually admire one thing about a car 
and a man another, but there is one feature of the 
new Type-B Sedan which both admire equally and 
emphatically—its exceptional driving ease. 


This is due to a combination of several important 


improvements—a roomier front compartment; a rs 
readier clutch response; a new steering wheel that weg é 
offers a trim, firm grip; and control levers that are 

ideally accessible, yet conveniently out of the way 
of robes and luggage. 
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EUROPE 


Make your 
bookings now! 


F you are planning a trip 

abroad make your choice 
of accommodations now be- 
fore the season starts. And 
investigate first your own 
U. S. Government ships 
sailing under the American 
Flag, before you make any 
actual bookings. In the 
transatlantic service be- 
tween New York and Ply- 
mouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Bremen 
they are unsurpassed for 
size, speed, luxury and 
economy. 


Free Literature 
Send in the coupon below. 
Free, illustrated literature 
on Europe and ship accom- 
modations of the United 
States Lines will be sent 
without obligation. Mail 
the coupon now. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Canadian Office 
79 Queen St. W., Toronto 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
The Ships are 


Pres. Roosevelt Feb. 23 
Pres. Harding Mar. 1 
Geo. Washington Mar. 8 
America Mar. 12 Apr. 9 
Leviathan Mar. 22 Apr. 12 


Mail this coupon 


Apr. 19 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 5 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sect. 52472 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment literature described above. I am considering 
a trip to Europe 0, to the Orient 0, to South 
America LU. 


If I go date will be about 


My Name 


Address 
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So I’m to show off my paces—play about 
on the course and generally show the other 
what fun running is, and then, when it 
finally dawns on him that if he follows the 
rails they’ll bring him to the post,'I’m to— 
well, where do I come in? I suppose I get a 
lump of sugar and a dazzling smile.” 

“Perhaps,” said Athalia dreamily, “the 
other’ll never start.”’ 

Punch set his teeth. 

“Does it occur 

“Perhaps,” continued Athalia, ‘“‘when he 
does, you'll leave him standing.”’ The man 
stared. ‘‘That’s my trouble. I love him 
desperately mnow—possibly because he 
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| doesn’t love me. But once he’s started, you 


may go right away.” 
Fairfax fingered his chin. 
“1’you really think that likely?” 
“It’s quite on the cards. At the moment, 


_I like you and I love him. So I obviously 
_ can’t marry you. If once he gets going I 


| shall see him in quite a new light. 


And 
then—why, I mayn’t love him at all.” 
“Are you sure you’ve got it right?” said 
Punch. ‘I mean, these ’ere love squalls are 
very tricky. Perhaps you don’t really care 
about either of us. I’m sure you think you 
do, but perhaps you don’t. I remember 
Dusty Bligh wabbling between Ray Dar- 
ling, that was, and Monica Pump. Neither 
of the girls would have been seen dead with 
him, but that never entered his head. His 
trouble was that he couldn’t decide which 
to have. It was likea billiard match. In the 
afternoon Monica’d be leading, and in the 
evening Ray’d get her eye in and fairly walk 
away. It might have been going on now if a 
widow with three kids hadn’t rolled up and 


| pinched the prize.” 


“Served him right,” said Miss Choate. 
“But I’m not wabbling. Don’t you believe 
it. If the man I love would only propose 
tonight, I’d fairly jump at him.” 

“The devil you would!” said Fairfax. 

“But he won’t,” said Athalia sadly. 
“Don’t be afraid.’’ A tender note slid into 
the fresh tones. ‘“‘I think he’s love-shy. 
He’ll want a lot of leading. And then, as 
I’ve said, perhaps it won’t be the same.” 

Punch frowned upon his finger nails. 

“You know, it’s all fine,” he said un- 
easily, ‘‘but in the course of this running-up 
stunt I may get fond of you.” He hesitated. 
Then—‘‘Not soppy, you know, but—but 
troubled. Go off my feed, an’ that sort of 
thing. At the present moment I’m sorry, 
and there you are; but if I saw a lot of you, 
as you seem to suggest I should—well, I 
might easily get distracted. And then if the 
other gent comes off I’m carted good and 
proper, I am.” 

Athalia shrugged her white shoulders. 

“That’s your lookout. On the other 
hand, I may get fond of you. It’s a gamble, 


| of course; but so are a lot of things. And 


I’ve told you the absolute truth. I needn’t 
have. Not one woman in a million would 
have. They’d’ve played you up all right 
without putting you wise. And you’d’ve 
blessed or cursed them according as it fell 
out. But I agreed to be honest—for a quar- 
ter of an hour. Incidentally, I see the 
time’s up.” 

“Make it twenty minutes,” said Fairfax 
hastily. 

“Not for worlds,” said Athalia with a 
bewitching smile. She rose and, standing 
a-tiptoe, peered at herself in the mirror 
above the hearth. “And now, which is it 
to be?” 

Thoughtfully Punch regarded her ex- 
quisite form. Presently the girl turned her 
head and looked at him over her shoulder, 
In silence their eyes met. 

At length—“‘I feel I’m asking for trou- 
ble,” said the man, ‘“‘but I may as well have 
a dart.’”’ He rose, stepped to her side and 
took her small hands in his. “I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve an earthly, Athalia dear, but, 
whatever happens, I’ll have been with you 
a bit, won’t 12 And—when I’m hungry, I 
expect I’ll be glad of those crumbs.” 

Miss Choate said nothing. Fairfax kissed 
her cool fingers. 


IX weeks had gone by, through which, 

so far as his secretaryship permitted, 
Punch had devoted his time to Athalia 
Choate. Three days out of five he saw her 
by hook or by crook. One night they 
danced together, another they dined. Twice, 
time being hard to come by, they had met 
before breakfast in the Row. On three out 
of seven Sundays they had spent the day in 
his car—a powerful gray two-seater, aged 


(Continued from Page 19) 


and greedy, but sound and good to look at. 
The comfort of its rubbed cushions stuck in 
the memory, like that of a glass of old port. 

Such attention would not have been pos- 
sible but for the lady herself. Athalia’s 
parents were dead, and though she visited 
America every autumn the great mansion 
in Philadelphia was rented year after year, 
and its girlish landlord spent nearly all her 
time within hail of a beloved aunt. The 
latter had married one of the king’s house- 
hold. The engagement book of an excep- 
tionally attractive heiress, so chaperoned, 
is apt to be full. But Athalia saw to it that 
Punch was not crowded out. More—true 
to the spirit of their contract, the girl never 
fobbed him off. Whenever he.sought her 
company she gave it with a quick smile. If 
his work made their meeting difficult she 
helped him to find a way. If he bored her 
she never showed it; if another should have 
stood in his shoes she gave no sign. Only, 
though she had her own cars, she never 
used them once when Fairfax was there. 
Whatever the night, she came and went by 
taxi if Punch was to be her squire. And, 
though two or three times he came to her 
uncle’s house, it was always to big parties, 
where he was one of a crowd. If she enter- 
tained, herself, Fairfax was never asked. 

That this faintly surprised the latter, the 
following letter will show. He wrote it to 
his twin sister, Lady Defoe: 


July 18, 1923. 

Dear Judy: The worst has happened. I knew 
it would. I’m off my feed. As gentle a brace 
of kidneys as ever you saw. I give you my 
word. I had to cover them up—they stared so 
reproachfully. Well, it’s my own fault. I 
walked slap into the eage—Athalia showed me 
round it: together we looked at the bars. And 
now I can’t get out. I tell you I’ve got it bad. 
I’ve got to the mathematical stage—adding up 
how many hours before I see her again, sub- 
tracting so many for sleep and glaring at the 
balance as if it was a bad debt. Did you ever 
do that, Judy? And all the time I’m racking 
‘my rotten brain. I’m sure it’s Beringhampton. 
I’m positive. He knew her before, of course: 
but he never sat up and took notice until a 
month ago. And now—well, Mary’s lamb isn’t 
in it. He’s always around somewhere—always. 
I happen to know he loathes racing, but the 
two days she was at Newmarket, there he was. 
I must admit he’s good-looking—I think he’s 
the best-looking man I ever saw. But he’s a 
queer-tempered cove. And I’m sorry if he’s the 
man—as he surely is. You see, Judy, no one 
else fits. If you asked me to find a fellow who 
needed a lead, who didn’t know his own mind, 
who'd keep on staring at a strawberry and 
thinking what a whopper it was without it 
entering his head that he might as well pick it— 
I should shout ‘‘Beringhampton.”’ Everyone 
would. Oh, of course it’s him. ‘‘The man I 
love.’’ Aren’t women funny? Of course I may 
be wrong. There’s plenty of other lads all over 
Athalia: but they’re not hard up for ideas. 
They don’t need any pushing: most’d look a 
bit better with four-wheel brakes. Again, it 
may be someone who hasn’t stripped: but, if it 
is, they’re lying devilish low. I tell you I’ve 
racked my brain. 

But whoever it is has done me in all right— 
mucking about like this. Damn it, they must 
love her, unless they’ve got tea in their veins. 
You’ve only got to see her for that. Then 
what’s their mouth for? And while they’re 
boggling I’m being broken up. 

And there you are. If somebody said ‘‘All 
right: they shall speak tonight,” I’d knock his 
face through his head. I love my tenterhooks. 
You know—the sweet-sorrow stunt. I tell you, 
Judy, I’m on the edge of poetry. I want the 
business finished and I don’t want it finished. 
I don’t know what I want. Yes, I do. I want 
Athalia.' I want her as I never wanted anything 
before. I thought I wanted her six weeks ago. 
Want? I didn’t know what the word meant. 
I’m absolutely mad about her, Judy. I don’t 
let her see it, you know, but when she appears 
I have to hold on to something or I’d be jump- 
ing up and down. Her eyes, her hair, her 
blessed mouth—why, her little mouth’d make 
most women, wouldn’t it? You do like her, 
don’t you? Of course, I know you do, but just 
say so in your next letter. Just make up some- 
thing nice and shove it in. It’ll be like a drink 
to me. 

Well, I don’t know what’s to happen. We 
never fixed a time limit, so this may go on for 
months. Sometimes I feel I can’t bear it—only 
last night I damned near had it all out. But 
then, if I do and she thinks the other cove’s 
warming up, everything’ll be queered: I shall 
be fired on the spot and my precious pretty 
bubble’ll become, as they say, disintegrated. 
Whereupon I shall seek the water under the 
earth. 

At other times I’m afraid—terrified, Judy old 
girl, that the very next time I see her she’s 
going to say ‘‘He’s won” and wring my hand 
and thank me for working Beringhampton u 
to the scratch. You see, she’s no idea that she’s 
shortening my life. She knows I’m out to 
marry her, but she doesn’t dream that I’m 
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nearly off my head. I hide 
know. Most casual, I am, j 
looking, I kiss her blessed 

She doesn’t ask me to 
how little she knows. Of cou 
she thought I’d care to com 
occur to her, Judy. I admit 
hampton—at least, she did ]; 

I suppose you couldn’t writ 
she come to Biarritz. Wra 
Say the bathing’s a treat a 
you’ve been warm since th 
sort of wash. You see, I can 
and what more natural or 
should come and see you? 
show us whether Beringha 
ness. If he follows her to Bi 
must speak. So long, 


P. S. Of course it may 
August. I don’t think B’s, g¢ 
except for Sundays, I ney 
From ten to six he’s got the e 
These cursed idle rich! I tell 
Labor point of view. 
P. P.S. What an histoi 
just been reading it through, 
me up. 
I’m coming unbuttoned 
Punch is coming unbutto 


Seven days later Miss q 
to Fairfax that she had 
“Not my twin sister?” ; 
a daring display of amazem 
“The same,” said At 
shouldn’t I hear from her?” 
“No reason at all,”’ said ] 
that she never writes. I’ve 
from her since she was 1 
seven years ago. Mole 
tarian—thinks it cruel 
speakin’ as one who’s k 
life except the first twent 
cline, as they say, to the 
labor shy. What does she: 
“Suggests that I come tif 
way of inducement she adc 
ing’s a treat and it’s the fi) 
been warm since the war, a’ 
of wash.’”’ 
Mentally Fairfax consign 
to a resort where the warmti 
more remarkable. 
“Must be losing her nie 
shortly. “‘What wash?” 
“Can’t conceive,” said Mi 
cently. ‘‘Never mind. Th 
I go?” 
“Why not?” said Punel 
the only place in Europe I kj 
can bathe in comfort withowg 
wet-off bathing suit and a 


I shouldn’t faint with surys 


up there myself. I want tce 
my leave starts on the sixt]? 
“T’m not sailing till the 
ber,” said Athalia musingly, s 
in a month. I must confess!’ 
to get warm. When’s your |i 
“Sixth of aodt,’”’ said Pun 
give that a miss.” 
“Tf I went on the fourth 
““At least, it’ll be a char 
life’s rather like a frock. © 
success you must see it fro 
Besides, to tell you the tru 
be a good move—my sudd 
stage. Nature abhors a val 
Fairfax’s heart stood stil 
After an awkward silen- 
showing any signs of lifei | 
certainly. 
Athalia looked away. 
“T—I think so,” she whié 
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jE) ieee! being approach 
Grist could see no reail 
his secretary’s leave should 
at five on Sunday afternoo 
twelve o’clock on Sunday 4 
It was therefore 8:30 o’el 
August evening when the 
seater slid through the stree 
and down to the idle quay. 
Two other cars were wait 
One was a green cabriolet 
wheels. Fairfax knew it 
stopped in his tracks. 
It was a powerful tourin| 
erty of a nobleman—that, 
Most Honorable the Marq 
hampton. For a moment 
stared at the equipage. TI 
his case and lighted a cigar 
“They’re off at last,” 
seven weeks at the gate, at 
If I wasn’t a blinkin’ 
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tte’s Laboratory Produced Sillimanite 


«rc Wonderful Champion Cores 


ac in the distant ages when the world 
ayoung the mighty internal earth fires 
n(terrific pressures fused certain mineral 
ig:dients into compact masses of crystals 
nvn today as sillimanite. 


hough the centuries this mineral lay 
nied, known only to scientists as having 
ecliar shock-resisting properties. 


/cking in a fine modern laboratory, 
hnpion scientists succeeded in artifi- 
ia7 approaching natural sillimanite. But 
1¢ had to use temperatures far in excess 
f hat would be practical in manufac- 
It. g processes. 


hr found that the substance they pro- 
uid was the finest insulator ever known; 
1 it could be formed into a spark plug 
ot that was practically immune to 
rexage. Further tests convinced them 
1é sillimanite was really nature’s great 


advance over their own laboratory efforts. 


So they sought through the world for 
sillim&nite in practical quantities. They 
discovered it at last in the Inyo Mountains 
of California and now Champion controls 
the only known commercial supply of this 
exceedingly rare mineral. That is why 
Champion is the better spark plug and is 
outselling throughout the world. 


The Double-Ribbed Champion sillimanite 
core is far superior to the finest porcelains. 
It always provides complete insulation 
which makes certain that a full, intense 
spark is delivered to the firing points. 


Power and pickup are improved. Gas 
and oil are saved. Better all around 
engine performance is certain. You 
will know new motoring satisfaction and 
you will save money if you install 
dependable Champions—by the full set. 


: The seven Champion types provide a correctly designed spark plug for 


every engine. 
. is 75 cents. 


More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions. 
Champion X 60 cents. 


The Blue Box 


(Canadian prices 90 and 80 cents.) 


Jiampion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Ernest Pechin, famous cornet 
soloist, long with Conway's 
Band, uses and endorses the 
Conn Victor Cornet. 


he CONN 
CORNET 
as Superior 


Foremost artists, also the 
great soloists, use and en- 
dorse Conns. 


FEATURES 


Hydraulic expansion of tubing; 
Perfect graduation of bore; accu- 
rate scale; 

Easy blowing; 

Most accurate tuning device; ex- 
clusive valve tuning mechanism; 
Patent valve spring tension adjust- 
er, enabling the player to set ten- 
sion desired; 


Perfect balance, correct weight, 
handsome design; 
True cornet tone—pure, brilliant. 


FREE 
“Success in Music and How 
to Win It,” an interesting 
and valuable book. John 
Philip Sousa and other 
world-famous musicians 
give valuable advice. Send 
coupon for your copy and 
details of 
FreeTrial—Easy Payments 
on any Conn instrument. 
Conn is the only maker of 
every instrument used in 
the band. Free written les- 
son for beginners. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
236 Conn Building 


Elkhart, Indiana 


BAN 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
236 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send ‘Success in Music” 
and details of Free Trial of. 


Instrument 
Name 


St. or Rural Route. 


City, State 


County 


| I will! 


| come to the harbor bar and have a 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
round and drive straight back. As it is ——— 
He shifted uneasily. “‘Why shouldn’t I 
have a run? Why shouldn’t I have it out 
before he comes—get there and have it 
out? An’ tell her he’s coming an’ then 
push gracefully off? I’ve nothing to lose, 
and I’d like her to know how much I really 
eare.”’ He sat up suddenly. ‘By George, 
When she knows he’s really off 
He stopped short 


” 


perhaps she won’t ——”’ 


| there, took off his hat and carefully wiped 
| his face. Then he put on his hat, adjusted 


it carefully, thrust his cigarette between his 
lips and folded his arms. ‘‘The art of life,” 
he announced, “‘is to keep one’s bullet head. 


| If I go, it’s simply because I’ve got nothing 
| to lose.” 


As the A. A. man came up—‘“‘Last on the 
boat, first off—am I right?” said Fairfax. 

“Y ouare; sips 

“Then put me on last, please.” 

**T will, sir.’ 

Punch handed over his papers and sought 
for a drink. 

As he passed into the hotel Bering- 
hampton came out. 

“Hello,” said Fairfax cheerfully. “Come 
and have another.” 

The other stared. 

“Are you crossing?’’ he said. 

“T am that,” said Fairfax; ‘‘complete 
withautomobile. Destination, B-B-B-Biar- 


ritz—where the rainbow ends.”’ 


““What are you going there for?”’ 

“‘Pleasure,’’ said Punch shortly. 
you?”’ 

For a moment Beringhampton looked 
him in the face. Then the peer’s eyes fell 
to the mat at his feet. 

“‘T never talk,” he said. ‘‘I never talk.” 

He spat the words rather than spoke 
them. 

“All right,” 


“And 


said Fairfax, laughing. “But 


“’Sdamned bad form to laugh,” flashed 
Beringhampton, and went his way. 

Fairfax looked after him. 

“The man’s mad,”’ he murmured. “‘Star- 
ing mad. Face like a Greek god, an’ a kink 
in his brain. And to think she thinks she 
loves him!”’ He raised his eyes to heaven. 
““Oh, where’s the bar?”’ 

That night in his cabin Fairfax remade 
his plans. Between Dieppe and Biarritz 
lay five hundred and twenty miles. He had 
intended to stay one night on the road, and 
had chosen Tours as his lodging. From 
Dieppe to Tours the distance was two 


| hundred miles. Thus, traveling at ease, he 


would have come to Biarritz on Tuesday 
afternoon 

His meeting with Beringhampton had 
altered everything. Generally, it suggested 
that any avoidable delay should be avoided. 


| Specially, it emphasized the desirability of 


extreme haste; first, because Beringhampton 
would naturally propose to reach Biarritz 
before the gray two-seater, and secondly, 
because his car was far and away the faster 


car. 

Punch knitted his brows. The boat would 
reach Dieppe at four A.M.; with luck his car 
could have passed the customs and be ac- 
tually on the road at five o’clock; and 
then—five hundred and twenty miles. 

Rejecting travelers’ tales in favor of the 
report of personal experience, Punch de- 
cided that if he could maintain an average 
of thirty-five miles an hour he would do 
extremely well. If he allowed two hours for 
meals and rest, that would bring him to 
Biarritz by ten o’clock. To shave, bathe, 
change and locate Athalia would take the 
best part of an hour. Eleven o’clock. 
Punch wrinkled his-nose. Mercifully Miss 
Choate kept late hours. Mercifully. And 
this was assuming that he ran to time. 

With a sigh Fairfax took out tobacco and 
lighted a pipe. 

By what hour the Beringhampton tour- 
ing car could reach Biarritz he deliberately 
declined to calculate. The answer could do 
no good and would be discouraging. Given 
a car which can average fifty upon the open 
road and a chauffeur to take the wheel 
when you feel tired But then, who 
was to say that Beringhampton would go 
straight through? Besides 

Fairfax folded his map and took off his 
collar and shoes. Then he lay down on the 
seat and wished for the day. 

This came in due season, fresh and cloud- 
less; but other things first—the port of 
Dieppe, for instance, and shouts and clang- 
ings of the telegraph. 

A press of miserable passengers—cold, 
heavy-laden,  white-faced—squeezed and 
fought its way towards the steep gangway, 
stumbled up the rude slope, clattered over 
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setts and metals and swarmed nervously 
into a grisly custom house, there to protest 
despairingly that it had nothing to de- 
clare. Blue-jerseyed porters, frantic with 
excitement, panted and screamed and stag- 
gered under stupendous loads. A steam 
crane swung to and fro about its business, 
responding with an uncanny intelligence to 
the medley of confused directions con- 
stantly hurled at its cab. Trucks, seemingly 
designed for uproar, bumped and rumbled 
and crashed from quay to platform, their 
governors bawling for attention in a mo- 
notonous drawl. A man in charge of a 
refreshment wagon was crying his wares; 
another shouted recurringly that the train 
would not depart for thirty minutes and 
urged the prudence of a meal at the buffet; 
a boy was dismally chanting the names of 
newspapers; a porter who had lost his 
patrons was howling “Soixante-dix’’; four 
Frenchmen were arguing explosively about 
summer time; a terrier was barking like a 
fiend. Over all, the deafening roar of es- 
caping steam strengthened the resemblance 
of the scene to the evacuation of hell. 

As if to clinch its identity, here and there 
stood the cloaked and hooded figures of 
authority, motionless, silent, indifferent to 
the bustle and hubbub, smoking contemptu- 
ously, sinister, lynx-eyed. Their deliberate 
detachment from struggling humanity, 
their sullen observance and studied disre- 

gard of a thousand needs were arguing a 
foie misanthropy, malicious, satanic. 

Fairfax watched and waited with an eye 
on the clock. So did Beringhampton. The 
latter’s chauffeur had a very bad time. It 
was not, of course, his fault that the officials 
declared their intention of disembarking 
the cars as they came. Neither, indeed, 
was it his fault that, when the cars were 
ashore, a certain necessary officer was not 
forthcoming. Yet he paid for this, as did 
the A. A. man—generously. The idea of 
waiting till seven did not appeal to Bering- 
hampton; nor, for the matter of that, to 
Punch either. Still, the latter kept his 
temper and cursed with a smile on his lips. 

While Beringhampton stalked off the 
quay in search of a lodging Fairfax took off 
his coat and went over his car. Not so the 
marquess’ chauffeur. After asking Punch 
if he could be of any assistance the chauffeur 
climbed into his charge and endeavored 
to sleep. Injustice makes a bad servant. 
It also may do a rival a very good turn. 
It did—that Monday morning. Of the five 
cars to be cleared the gray two-seater was 
the first inspected and the touring car 
the fifth. Beringhampton raged. Then a 
tire was found flat, and the wheel had to 
be changed. Though Punch was clear of 
Dieppe by 7:15, it was half past eight ere 
the other took the road. 

Astart of fifty miles was not to be sneezed 
at, but the ghastly delay of more than two 
hours had altered everything. Fairfax 
knew in his heart that his chances of reach- 
ing Biarritz upon the right side of midnight 
were very small. If he could average forty 
the whole of the way, well and very good. 
Otherwise, any interview he might have 
with Athalia would take place the following 
day. She kept late hours, certainly, but 
not so late as all that. On the other hand, 
barring accidents, there was no reason at all 
why a clear eye and a determined arm 
should not bring Beringhampton’s car to 
Biarritz by nine o’clock. The devil of it was 
that Beringhampton must know that, if he 
but pleased to hurry, he could have the 
field to himself. The three hours lost would 
have been of no use to him. Had he ar- 
rived at six, by the time he had changed 
Miss Choate would have gone to dress, and 
thence to dinner. Not till, say, half past 
nine would he have had a look-in. And by 
then Fairfax might have come up to cramp 
his style. But now, if he pleased, he could 
have the field to himself. 

Punch swore beneath his breath and 
coaxed the gray two-seater to sixty-two. 

He ran into Rouen as clocks were striking 
eight and, meeting the river, followed it out 
of the town. Past a quarry and up through 
the rising woods, over the glittering Seine, 
through Pont-de-l’Arche, by Louviers’ 
precious church, into mitered Evreux, 
where the broad road splits into a delta of 
aged streets, up over the railway and on to 
the rolling plain the gray two-seater flung 
like a thing possessed. 

The first real check came at old Dreux, 
where it was market day. Horses and 
cattle and carts lumbered and lurched and 
sprawled and backed over the pavement, 
thrusting and being thrust; lorries panted 
and stormed, insistently demanding pas- 
sage and finding none; little groups of 
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peasants stood in the fairwa 
discourse, shifting mec 

raving traffic pushed its way 
eagerly, old women plun 
from side to side, apparently 
of time and place until drags 
cartwheels or overthrown by 
chins were baiting dogs, set 
boards; _gentle-eyed calves, 


before he was out of town. 

Troubles are gregarious. 
Chartres a tire burst. Fairf; 
wheel and then looking 0) 
found that his fan strap had 

It was past ten now, and 
mensely hot. Not to repair | 
and then would be the act of 
shook the sweat from his ey 
for a spare. 

The sight of Chartres’ ex 
rising like toy steeples out of. 
was comforting, but his m 
watch and the thought of 
jabbed viciously at Fairfax’ 
could not make up his mind y 
at Chartres and fit a new t: 
what risk there was and go hi 
swept up the boulevards he ¢ 
for water and nothing else. 

He must pass the Place dei 
knew a garage was there. - 
ment he saw its pump. He:: 
gap in the curb with a swift, 

While they were drawiag) 
across the place and pur 
patés of Chartres are famous 
themselves. Then he ac 


Evian and hurried back 
mechanic regarding the ne 
There was a gash in the | 
which you could see the tub! 
It was a quarter to eleven 
was out of Chartres, and BF) 
passed him five miles bays 
Punch marked his passage; 
stony eyes. Then he slid un} 
and took out the clutch. 
He broke his fast quickly: 
down in the grass by the sic| 
He knew what it meant to fi 
the wheel. For perhaps te 
dozed. Then he rose, bathe 
swung himself into the car. | 
The road was wicked ne- 
bits. The gray two-seater | 
young ram. But Fairfax 1) 
and went like the wind. He | 
lose. 
The broken road took its | 
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he slid into Tours one of 5 
flapping and his number pla 
a thread. 

He pushed up the Rue Ne 
Beringhampton’s colors cri 
With a hammering heart Fait 


close. 


As he slipped by he glance 
chauffeur saw him and smile 
his hat. maha for him at 
car was emp 

Punch ried into the side 
slowed up. 

““Where’ 8 his lordship?” s 

The man’s lips tightened. - 

eee s just taken the trair3 


“We’ad a very near shav : 
two back.’”’ He passed 
eyes. “‘As near to death as & 
be.” He paused. Then he but 
given ’im notice, sir. I’ve onif 
If they mark a bend over. er} 
it’s a turn and a ’alf. I poin . 
sign, but ’e didn’ care. An’s 
waitin’ the other side.” He’? 
“T thought we was done, I 
was through, I told ’im Ice 
Tours. ’E asked me if I waa 
said yes, I was. ‘Then di 
‘An’ be cursed an’ ’ounded, 2 
can’t think straight? Not mi 
I says. ‘T’ll leave at Tours.’ 
‘ere ’e drove to the station 


movin’. They ’auled ’im ina : 
dressing case up. el 
cries; an’ there you are.’ 
“What filthy luck!” ried ul 
himself. ‘What filthy luck!) 
The man looked at him cu? 
he glanced at the car. 
“You’re coming to pieces!!! 
going far?” 
“Biarritz,” said Punch. _ 
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t Vhere Dogs Are Dogs! 
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An Advertisement from 


“Cytherea” Cast is Selected 


YTHEREA,”’ Joseph Hergesheim- 
er’s well known novel, is to be 
enacted by a worthy cast. Samuel 
Goldwyn (no longer cownected with 
Goldwyn Pictures) and George Fitz- 
maurice, who will produce the picture, 
have already selected Alma Rubens, 
Lewis Stone, Mary Alden and Con- 
stance Bennett, a daughter of Richard 
Bennett, for the important réles. 
All of which indicates that another 
dramatic treat is on the way, a worthy 
successor to ‘‘The Eternal City.”’ 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 


“Till the Sands of the Desert’’— 
Director 


CALUMNY!”’ writes 

Edwin Carewe from Algiers, “‘a 
calumny indeed about the sands of the 
desert never growing cold. I believe 
they freeze solid every night.’’ Carewe 
and his company of stars—Bert Lytell, 
Claire Windsor, Rosemary Theby, 
Montagu Love, Walter McGrail and 
Paul Panzer—are packing up to re- 
turn to America, and ‘‘A Son of the 
Sahara,’’ which they have been filming 
abroad, will soon be ready for your 
theatre. 


On the left meet Milton Sills, selected by Frank Lloyd to play the title rdle in ‘The Sea Hawk.”’ 


In the center we have a scene from Maurice Tourneur’s ““Torment,” 


a melodramatic story that 


moves with lightning speed through Russia, America and Japan. Owen Moore—as you see 
him on the right—has one of the leading roles. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


and art of the screen. 


tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
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The Noblest Friend of 
Man 


Such is Strongheart, loyal and 

steadfast, untangling the skein 

of Fate in two human lives in 

the gripping drama “The Love 

Master,”’ the newest picture of 

the most beloved dog in the 
world 


The Thrills of ‘‘ Torment’’ 


OW long before we know the full 

story of the travail of Russia 
since 1917? A decade or a century? 
What dark deeds and what glorious 
deeds were performed and are still un- 
written? Heroism and cowardice spot 
the history of the present in that vast 


country and the vaster Orient. 


Here, in this fertile fiction field, did 
Maurice Tourneur find the subject of 
his next picture. In ‘‘Torment,”’ a 
story by William Dudley Pelley, he 
discovered an imagination to supple- 
ment his own and the result is a vivid 
picturization—a flash in a dark night 
revealing fierce adventure and strong 
romance. The characters move through 
three countries, facing danger and mys- 
tery in Russia, America and the Orient, 
until the story culminates in a power- 
ful scene showing the recent Japanese 
earthquake. 

Here, too, Tourneur paints his char- 
acter like the master artist. Entombed 
together in an underground vault, the 
robbers and the robbed display hidden 
traits of meanness and unknown cour- 
age and sacrifice. 

There’s a neat little package of 
thrilis awaiting you when ‘‘Torment”’ 
shows at your local theatre. Owen 
Moore and Bessie Love have the lead- 
ing roles. 


“Meet the Family’’— 


UR little family is growing. I 
Os speak editorially, of course, of 
the First National family. We now 
have seven gifted young ladies; three 
magnetic men and one 
remarkable kid—all of 
whom will be seen in 
pictures presented 
through First National. 
Here are the ladies— 
you know them all: 
Colleen Moore, Norma 
and Constance Tal- 
madge, Corinne Grif- 
fith, Sylvia Breamer, 
Virginia Brown Faire, 
and—the latest addition 
—beautiful Barbara La 
Marr. The men are no 
less popular—Richard 


Barthelmess, Milton Sills and Ben 
Lyon. And the kid? None other than 
that lovable ‘‘reg’lar fellow,’’ Ben 


Alexander, featured in 


“Boy of Mine.” 
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S THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are the 
only shoemakers in America who sell ex- 
clusively through ourown stores, in 62 cities. 


Style 45E 


Black Kidskin 
Blucher 
Lace Shoe 


If there is no 


Hanover Store 
near you— 


we will fit you from Hanover. 
Look for the nearest store or 
write for catalog. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


iss eeucdre -29 SMa street 
ALBANY S:NecY: Sanne 


. 463 Broadway 
'.724 Hamilton Street 
1228 11th Avenue 
4 Whitehall Street 
32 Marietta Street 
.1106 Atlantic Avenue 

.. 826 Broad Street 
_125 E. Baltimore Street 


BALTIMORE, MD.. 16 E. Baltimore Street 
BALTIMORE, MD.. ... 108 W. Baltimore Street 
BALTIMORE, MD.... .122 W. Baltimore Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA...........1918 Third Avenue 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN...........1258 Main Street 
BROOKLYN, Nay= ., .537 Fulton Street 
BROOKLYN, INS Wee ee daeicas .508 Fifth Avenue 
BROOKLYN. IN? Yo . 1427 Broadway 
CAMDEN, N. J. ‘sted 1131 Broadway 
CANTON, OHIO........... 214 N. Market Avenue 
CHAMBERSBURG, RA. .103 S. Main Street 
CHARLESTON, : CB Lee .349 King Street 


CHESTER, PA.. he heats ie oats ce 524 Market Street 
CHICAGO; 1) BS, .......29 S. Dearborn Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.......... 33 W. Fifth Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO........ 530 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND. OHIO...Cor. Pub. Sq. & Ont. Street 
DAYTON, OHIO. ‘ 19 E. Fifth Street 
DETROIT, MICH.. 1141 Farmer Street 
DETROIT, MICH. .49 Monroe Street 
DETROIT, MICH.. -....612 Woodward Ave. 
EASTON, 'PA.. eRe OSS Northampton Street 
ELIZABETH, Nec eee 136 Broad Street 
ERIE, PA... o::0 fone aoe 1029 State Street 
HANOVER, PA.. 16 Carlisle Street 
333 Market Street 
Sd .100 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDE .33 S. Illinois Street 
JACKSON, MICH.. bits 109 E. Main Street 
JOHNSTOWN, PA................414 Main Street 
LANCASTER, PA 112 N. Queen Street 
LORAIN .3 South Eighth Street 
4 636 Broadway 
405 S. Fourth Avenue 

. 338 Fifth Avenue 

.362 Second Street 

...224 Fifth Avenue 

.377 George Street 

228 E. Washington Street 
; altia, «Ree .615 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA......... 322 St. Charles Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA......... 164 S. Rampart Street 
N SOY Sc cyanea . 1238 Broadway 
N REIN SOX sictata afalntoeiaras .. 1195 Broadway 
NEW WOR KANE oh. freer cnmtetcien: 1595 Broadway 
N .78 W. 125th Street 
.210 Market Street 


McKEESPORT | leas 
MACON, GA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.. 


25 Granby Street 
‘58 eee Avenue 
..204 Market Street 
.1105 Market Street 
. 1016 Chestnut Street 
.139 N. Eighth Street 


PATERSON, NAd Aso ae 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.......... 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..:..0.5 65 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..........214 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA......2440 Kensington Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ...4074 Lancaster Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2732 Germantown Avenue 
.407 Smithfield Street 
... 534 Smithfield Street 
.647 Smithfield Street 


sa Pipa ee 523 Penn Street 


. 304 N. Sixth Street 
.715 Olive Street 


SCRANTON, PA. dala eres ee ',411 Spruce Street 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO........ 1. 24 E. High Street 
STAMFORD, CONN wai abendtt apa edae 284 Atlantic Street 


TOLEDO, OHIO... 


.'335 St. Clair St 
TRENTON, N. See Sree 


17 E. State Street 


WASHINGTON. ADs Cuenta 939 Pa. Ave., N. W. 
WILKES- BARRE, PAS ae -.46 E. Market Street 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA........125 W. Fourth Street 
yon eo DEL. itt enh ihe 602 Market Street 
YORK, PA Hit .5 E. Market Street 


THE HANOVER SHOE, Hanover, Pa. 


2. Exclusively for Men and Boys S 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 52) 

““T suppose you’ll be needin’ your car, 
sir, or I—I could give you a lift.” 

Fairfax’s heart leaped. Then he shook 
his head. 

“T can’t use his car,’’ he said. 

“Tt isn’t ’is car,” cried the man. ‘“’E 
sold ’er a week ago; sold ’er to Mr. Fairie. 
’E’s at St.-Johndylose. An’ as ’e was goin’ 
to Beeritz, ’is lordship made the offer to 
bring ’er out.’’ He dived at a pocket. 
“Why, ’er papers an’ all’s in Mr. Fairie’s 
name.” 

“Mr. Fairie, of Castle Charing?” 

“That’s right, sir. Is he a friend of 
yours?” 

“T should think he was!”’ shouted Fair- 
fax. “But I say—I want to move.” 

The chauffeur smiled. 

“‘She’ll move, sir. D’you know the way?” 

“T do. D’you want any petrol?”’ 

“T was just going to fill the tank, sir.” 

“‘T know a garage here. You follow me.”’ 

Ten minutes later the faithful gray two- 
seater had been worthily bestowed, the 
touring car’s tank had been filled to the 
brim, and Fairfax had taken his seat be- 
side her driver. 

As they moved off—‘‘She’s better nor 
any train,” said the latter shortly. 

If the surface was none too good, at least 
the way was straight and the road open. 
The reaches became gigantic; after each 
bend you could see for miles ahead. The 
traffic, too, was negligible. It was, indeed, 
the exception not to have the road to your- 
self. 

With the roar of a lion, the great car 
leaped at her prey. Time and again the 
illusion of the frantic approach of things 
stationary was almostirresistibly real. Time 
and again, when the road rose and fell, the 
sensation of using a switchback was pain- 
fully acute. Time and again, as they 
passed another vehicle, the fierce cuff of 
uproar made Fairfax wince. Time and 
again pace dislocated sight and left the 
brain fumbling. 

Villages sprang into being out of flat 
places; a huddle of distant dots shivered 
into a town; as for the eternal trees beside 
the road, they seemed no farther apart 
than a ladder’s rungs. 

The windscreen was open, and the warm 
air tore at their ears; the thunder of the 
engine became a stock background of reso- 
nance against which other sounds stood up 
as against silence; it seemed that hearing 
was going the way of sight. 

Presently came Poitiers. They skirted 
the ancient city and streaked up the Ruffec 
road. 

Punch began to wonder what: time Ber- 
inghampton would arrive. If it was the 
Spanish Express which he had caught, he 
might, he reckoned, reach Biarritz by seven 
o’clock. That meant that at eight o’clock 
he could take the field; not a very con- 
venient hour, but better than nine. Oh, 
infinitely better than nine. And if Athalia 
could help, of course she would. He had 
only to send up a note and ask her to give 
him ten minutes before she dined. 

Punch began to construct the interview 
with narrowed eyes, and presently, being 
very tired, he fell asleep. 

The chauffeur roused him, to point to a 
fine old city piled up on a hill. Fairfax 
could only stare. It was Angouléme. They 
swept the hem of her garment and on to the 
Bordeaux road. 

It was during this lap most of all that the 
burden and heat of the day made them- 
selves felt. The sun seemed to know that 
they were fighting with time, and to take up 
the cudgels upon his captain’s behalf. The 
fury of light and heat punished them merci- 
lessly, scorching their faces, keeping their 
eyes hooded, and making the muscles of 
their eyelids ache hideously with the strain. 
But the chauffeur never complained or 
slackened speed. The man understood well 
enough that Fairfax and Beringhampton 
were riding some race, and the memory of 
the stripes which the latter had laid upon 
him made him strain every nerve to bring 
the former home. Punch was certainly 
well horsed. The fellow knew his engine 
inside out; besides, he had done some rac- 
ing and remembered the tricks of the trade. 

There were times when the car swept like 
a blast of the wind; at others she whizzed 
like a shell shot out of a gun; now she 
swooped and sailed like a ranging gull, and 
now she soared up a hill with the rush of a 
lift; and once, on a good piece of road, for 
three long minutes she seemed to be stand- 
ing still, heaving gently like a ship riding 
at anchor—while five miles of the country- 
side slid into and out of sight. 
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They ran into Bordeaux at a quarter to 
six. There they took in petrol and ate and 
drank. 

Fairfax called for a time-table and stud- 
ied it while he fed. He might have spared 
his labor. The table was two years old, 
and the pages he needed were gone. They 
were in the car again by six o’clock. 

There was pavement to come now— 
some of it pretty bad. Who went by Salles 


“avoided the very worst—and tacked ten 


miles onto his journey. Fairfax went by 
Salles; it was not his car. 

He had his reward. The sun had retired 
now and was well on their right; the air was 
cooler, and a faint tang of salt hung in its 
breath; the blessed evening was coming to 
ease their progress. 

Fairfax never forgot that last long 
stretch. The sun was going down, and the 
shadows were growing long, and distance 
was creeping close. Ahead and on either 
hand the countryside was gone. Earth 
seemed to have thrown back to the days 
before she was tamed; Nature ran wild. 
Forest and furze and broom had the world 
to themselves. And the car shore them 
in two as a draper’s scissors shear stuff— 
league after shining league, with a steady 
snarl. Twice they met a lorry and three 
times a touring car and twenty carts, per- 
haps, in nearly a hundred miles. 

They swept through St. Geours with 
twenty-five miles to go. 

They dropped down into’ Bayonne, 
slipped across the Adour, swung to the 
right at crossroads and followed the tram 
lines out. 

They had to go slowly then, for the road 
was narrow and full. Still, they edged 
their way along, passing when there was 
room. 

They floated into Biarritz at twenty-five 
minutes past eight. 

There was no room at the Carlton, but 
Lady Defoe was there, so they promised to 
squeeze Punch in. 

As a porter picked up his suitcase—“‘ All 
right, sir?’”’ queried the chauffeur. 

The eagerness of his tone touched Fair- 
fax’s heart. 

As he gave him a note—“Thanks to 
you—yes,” he said, smiling. “Good 
night—and many thanks.” 

It would have been brutal to tell him 
anything else. _ 

T LAST Punch found Athalia, by going 

from pillar to post. She was staying at 
the Palais, had dined out and come back to 
dance. They danced a few steps. Then he 
led her out of the ballroom and into the 
August night. 
“What is it?”’ she said. 
‘“He’s here somewhere. Has he spoken?” 


PHOTO. BY P. W. WEST, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
The Suspension Bridge Over the Colo« 
rado River, Grand Canyon 


Athalia looked away, 
said slowly. ‘Not yet, 
will—any moment, now,” 

Fairfax stared at the sea 
and fro, and the line of m 
curling and roaring as gi 
doves. 

He had done it—achilne 
seemed impossible that oy) 
he had stood on the qua: 
gone over the car. Yet hi 
that morning. And now- 
Biarritz. And there was A 
him with steady eyes. Anc 
had not spoken. He—wa;; 

The tragedy of it was 
to say. 

There was nothing to sa: 
to have it out. He had tc 
like a madman to have it 
out? There was mi 
Athalia had said as much.} 
now.” In the face of that, I} 

He began to wonder 
giant fool’s errand had 
before. i 

Athalia was speaking, 

“What is it, Punch? Y 
day early to ask me that. | | 

“T didn’t start a day ear’ 

A puzzled look came 
brown eyes. 

“But you can’t have =| 

ayes.) Uedides said Fai 
Dieppe this morning and 
road. I started from there | 
here at half past eight.” | 

Athalia stared. Then s 
arm. 

“Punch, Punch! Youm| 
your neck! Why—why « 4 
terribly fast?” | 
The man hesitated. 

i 


“Why?” breathed Atha 
Punch swung round 
hands in his. 
“Will you forgive me if | 
“T’ve asked you to.” 
“Why, then—it’s beca 
had to get here and see you 
I couldn’t stand by, Ath 
you step out of my life: 
I’m mad—crazy about yo 
of anything else. When I 
everything’s dull and fla 
way I get through is by {i 
you look like and how s 
again. Your hair, your ey! 
your precious darling mout: 
tiny look of them. If.1) 
paint your portrait from ») 
aslip. I know your hands | 
your tiny nails, and Id | 
from a million if you wer 
my lady, I do love you so.) 
when I asked you to be} 
didn’t at all. I hadn’t be 
But now —— Oh, Athalisi 
tried to play the game. ) 
what it’s meant to sit by) 
car and see your face at! 
hold my tongue. I’ve ha! 
myself to keep my head. 1 
but for your money I wouli’ 
my mouth I must have be 
hadn’t a bean—why, I'd ¢) 
on my hands and knees a) 
you to let me bring you ‘i 
got to that, my lady. Bry 
or no—I’d beg and pray. 
turned selfish. You've co: 
much, and that’s the trut 
short there. Then he let fel 
turned to the sea. ‘Ant 
sweetheart—I can call yor 
You asked me why I hurri; 
know. If he’d spoken bel! 
couldn’t have told you t 
I wanted you to know. 23 
wanted you to know—I 
I cared.” 
For a moment the gi’! 
Then— “I’m glad you did 
tly; ‘awfully glad. And ni 
secret. The Athaba Stakes} 
“ee Won?’”’ 
“Won. Listen. The rel 
heat.” i 
Fairfax started. 


ui know. Never mind 
you’ve dead- heated—you \ 


Punch put a hand to his 
“‘Well, here’s a go,” he 
we do now? You can’t mi 
With a half laugh, half) 
her arms round his neck. 
“Yes, I can, my darling. 
both called Punch.” ; 
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Closed car comforts at open 
car cost mean greater value 


than ever in the New Hudson 
Coach. 


It has won instantaneous admira- 
tion everywhere. Not only is it 
one of the most beautiful cars 
ever created by Hudson, but 
roomier seating, wider doors and 
longer body give marked increase 
in passenger comfort. 


To its more attractive body the 


HUDSON 


Ae 


“The Coach 


1475 


New Models 


Speedster - - = $1350 
7-Pass. Phacton ee L425 
Goach®= ==, = = , = 1475 
Sean = =" =, B=" 81895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


D 


Coach also adds a new and 
finer Super-Six chassis. It is the 
top step in eight years’ develop- 
ment of exclusive Super-Six ad- 
vantages. Everyone knows what 
they mean. They give Hudson 
a place of its own whenever pet- 
formance, reliability and economy 
of operation and maintenance 
are considered. Now are added 
an extra ease of driving opera- 
tion and smoothness of perform- 
ance that only a ride can tell. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Sy ens. Rea & (Continued from Page 20) 
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through the courtesy m = 
Washington Arsenal, 


of Maj. Gen. Robert Go ne ee 
Hastengton, D, GC. . Lee 6 : a 1SOG. 


the grav) 
mediate 
safe del 
mains ()j 
Booth t)} 
and gain, 

itude of © 


Yr! 
(Sgd) F 


| C. Davis, Adjutant 
General of the War 
Department, Mr. Jesse 
H. Powell was in- 
structed to search the 
files of 1867 and after, 


oo 


Gyo 
Se 


A : 
&, : | but no reference to ao BO 5 
Ke N : the letter to General Yy 4 CE GZ si a Febny 
2 3 Grant could be found; M4 Oh KALE. - dL) Cerepedéte id { 
i é but Mr. Powell did Vi Jb Be 
2 se find a copy of a letter bit Ciao Veeccinl “pe field 
Ss ? written by Edwin He thin} 
\e% : Booth to President Be, ths 
SS 2 Andrew Johnson Feb- Gal i. 
54 ruary 10, 1869, as fol- Aaa A) 
ES lows: reps) 
iS New York, cama 
PEK February 10, 1869. aed 
ANDREW JOHNSON, Esq., BREVET | 
PRESIDENT UNITED GEOR‘ | 
STATES, ComMany 
| Dear Sir: May I not . et 
| now ask your kind con- Sir: 1 
sideration of my poor rects th | 
| Mother’s request in rela- John W 
tion to her son’sremains? terred at ¢ 
The bearer of this— rie 
Mr. John Weaver—is Mr. Joh 
is ade for ou Bees of eee pao pu 
Ky | altimore, who will ob- 01) 
y 9 serve the strictest secrecy ed 
ved a 
rsonall ora 
pe ona / executio)f 
The Owens Staple tied " 
Tooth Brush comes to you ie. hp Se | 
protected from careless, un- 7 py Spee Gene: 
sanitary handling. Each one pantie AAA : plied as) 
is packed in a clean, transpar- | May. Ge. 
ent glass container. People SEND, — 
4 : : ASSISTAD, 
can see it without thumbing or Cie 
fingering. Wain 
in. this matter—and you may rest as- Sir: [have the honor to repot 
| sured that none of my family desire its of John Wilkes Booth was onf 
publicity. noon, the 15th inst., delivereii 
Unable to visit Washington, I have designated in the order of the 2 
deputed Mr. Weaver, in whom I have United States of the same date, 
the fullest confidence, and I beg that Very respectful) 
f you will not delay in ordering the body Your Obt. St 
j Zé to be given to his care. Gero. D. 4 
Chee ceeeeg Hf Dove Helter He will retain it—placing it in his BREVT. Milow 
vault—until such time as we can re- U.S. Ary, \I 


Set eese eee cen Oe eye’ 


move other members of our family to Sexton Weaver conveyed 0 

the Bal mere Cee and thus pre- wrapped in an army blanket 
y special notice of it. 3 i r 

There is also—I am told—atrunk of @_Pine box, to a Washingt 
his at the National Hotel which I once Where it was put in a casket 1 
applied for but was refused—it being the Booth family burial lot + 

under seal of the War Department; it Cemetery, Baltimore. I vis 
may contain relics of the poor mis- tery and was told that under 
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There is a colored handle for 
you—personally. Six differ- 
ent colors in all—white, red, 
blue, purple, amber and green. 
Every member of your family 
may own an Owens. The col- 
ored handles make each one 
personal and easy to identify. 

The Owens Tooth Brush | 
cleans your teeth—compietely. | 
Its design is not only approved 
by dentists—but is declared 
by many to be the best ever 


guided boy—which would be dear to of marble about sixteen by « 


his sorrowing Mother and of no use_ : , 
to anyone. Your Excellency would in a far corner of the lot, witho 


greatly lessen a crushing weight of ny kind on it, was the last it 
grief that is hurrying my Mother to John Wilkes Booth. 
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THE Mew Way OF BUYING SILK HOSIERY 


\ 


Our Representative calls 
at your home with samples 


You save money by buying 
fine, perfect-fitting silk 
hosiery dvect from our mills 
at manufacturer's price 


Your regular postman 
delivers the hosiery~ 
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You can do it— 
for less than $5. 


housands of car owners have refinished 

their cars with KYANIZE Motor Car 
Enamels. Just spend an afternoon or so 
in giving the old cara new finish yourself, 
You can do it, too, and with absolutely 
satisfactory results. 


KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels come to 
you all ready for instant use—allow under 
average conditions, a good twenty-four 
hours to dry and the job is done. Your 
total outlay for everything, including a 
good brush, sandpaper, etc., will not ex- 
ceed a five dollar bill. 


KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels paint and 
varnish in one single operation. Sold in 
ten distinctive colors, also black and white. 
They level out to an absolutely ridgeless 
smoothness with a highly brilliant, water- 
proof surface that will not crack, peel or 
chip. 

KYANIZE Top and Seat Dressing—a water- 
proof, elastic, wear-resisting coating easily 
applied witha brushand dry ina few hours. 
Gives the appearance of “‘newness” to 
leather and imitation leather tops, seats 
and cushions. 


MOTORISTS! Write for our free 
instruction booklet, ‘How to Paint 
Your Automobile’’. 


Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed 


If any KYANIZE 
product when prop- 
erly applied to the 
proper surface fails 
to give absolute sat- 
isfaction, the dealer 
who sold it to you 
or we will refund 
the purchase price 
for the empty can. 


BOSTON 
VARNISH CO. 
11 Everett Station 
Boston 49, Mass, 
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all night to be afraid. They believed he 
slept on the cold porch and that made them 
uneasy. 

“Even if he’s a dog, he has feelings. I 
wish he would go in some warm place,” 
said Betsey as they sat sewing. 

“T wish he’d go altogether away from 
us,” said Tilly. “I don’t care where he goes 
from here. There are plenty of places 
where he can get warm. I just wonder 
where that woman is.” 

“She looked like an outlander,’’ said 
Betsey. ‘“‘I wonder is it true that they eat 
rats? She seemed like a learned woman, 
she spoke so proudlike.”’ 

“«Je gelehrter, je verkehrter,’’’ quoted 
Tilly. ‘‘‘The more learned the more per- 
verse.’ I do not trust any of them. I——”’ 

“‘Rap-rap-rap!’’ echoed on the door. 
The sisters became motionless. 

“Oh, please let me in!’’ said a pleading 
voice. 

“‘Tt’s her,” said Tilly. 

“‘T’m not well,”’ said the pleading voice. 
“‘T must have help!” 
the voice of Cathy Linton crying in the 
night, ‘‘Oh, please, let me in!” 

To the authentic appeal of anguish no 
Shindledecker was deaf. Promptly, though 
in desperation, Betsey undid the bolt and 
then turned the ponderous hand-wrought 
key. It was the woman who had twice 
visited them. She was inside before one 
could draw breath, and she sat down on the 
cat’s cushioned chair, her eyes going round 
and round. 

“‘T was passing and I was taken with a 
sort of faintness. May I sit here a while?” 

““Yes,’’ said Betsey. Hospitality and 
concern struggled with distrust and won. 
“Shall I make you a little tea? It’s good 
for such feelings.”’ 

“How kind you are!”’ said the stranger, 


, 


| her eyes going round and round. “It would 
| certainly revive me.” 


“Tt will take only a few minutes. The 
water boils already.” 

Betsey put a large portion of the bitter 
thoroughwort into the pot—large because 
there was little time for brewing. She 
meant to get this woman revived quickly. 
To her guest tea meant English breakfast 
or orange pekoe; she had never heard of 
durchwax and quental. 

‘‘What beautiful things you have!” she 
said, her eyes still going round and round. 

““They are all old,’’ said Betsey. ‘‘We 
have nothing new, except we sometimes 
make new quilts.”’ 

She was proud of her skill and that of 
Tilly, and she showed a little leaf and ex- 
plained how there would be thousands .f 
them. Meanwhile the stranger’s eyes still 
went round and round. They paused upon 
the old walnut cupboard and lingered upon 
the luster ware on the mantelshelf and flitted 
over the rocker with the Dutch roll and 
sparkled with a sort of bright horror at the 
sight of the old glass dish from which the 
gray one lapped his drinking water. 

“Are all your things old?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Betsey. ‘‘Old beds and old 
bureaus—everything old.’’ She spoke as 
though she were ashamed of her things; 
she was determined to show this stranger 
that they had nothing in common with her 
prosperity. ‘They are only fit to be thrown 
out.” 

‘“Would you exchange this cupboard for 
a kitchen cabinet, all fitted out?’’ asked the 
stranger. She tried to speak lightly, casu- 
ally, indifferently. ‘‘I know someone who 
likes old things and I believe he’d be foolish 
enough to exchange.’”’ Greedy and excited, 
she looked round and round. ‘He has a 
fancy for all sorts of old things—jugs like 
that, for instance. If I could get him to 
give you other jugs in exchange, would you 
do it?” 

Betsey came forward with the steaming 
brew. . 

“‘It might be,’’ she said politely. ‘‘ Here; 
this will make you feel good. I put a little 
cold water in; it’s not too hot.’’ 

In her excitement the stranger did not 
notice the odor, pungent as it was. She 
took a large swallow and an expression of 
agony came over her face. She believed 
that she would be turned inside out and sit 
a woman reversed before their eyes. But 
she was not disconcerted even by this mis- 
adventure. 

“T feel better,’’ she said, rising and set- 
ting the cup down. “I must go.” 

She thanked them and went away and 
Betsey locked the door. 


It was as pathetic as_ 


MAN IN THE HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Do you think she liked our old things?” 
asked Tilly. 

“No,” said Betsey. ‘‘That was put on.”’ 

“Do you think she felt bad?’ asked 
Tilly. 

“‘T don’t like to think she would lie,”’ said 
Betsey. 

“Do you think she’ll come back?” asked 
Tilly. 

“T don’t know,” said Betsey. ‘I think 
she’s a little queer, and you can’t tell about 
such people. Oh, how I wish they would 
leave us alone!”’ 


N THE evening the sisters went to 

prayer meeting. The little meetinghouse 
stood just across the road and they never 
missed a service. William Hershey, a faith- 
ful member, came early and started the fire 
and lit the two coal-oil lamps, and they 
went over at once. This evening there was 
a large attendance. William had brought 
his little wife and his three children in his 
buggy, little Amos sitting between them, 
little David on a stool on the floor and the 
baby in her mother’s arms. William was 
a most devout and cheerful soul; it was good 
to be in his company. In addition, there 
were three others, Eleazer Herr, Lucy 
Erlenbaugh and John Steckbeck. Lucy 
Erlenbaugh was not cheerful; she was seen 
to weep through the service, and when Wil- 
liam had concluded his final prayer they all 
ened to inquire’ her trouble and comfort 

er. 

“It’s my grandmother’s clock,’ she 
sobbed. 

“What?” said William, thinking she was 
losing her mind. ‘‘Why do you cry about 
your grandmother’s clock, Lucy? Has it 
stopped?” 

“Tt has gone away,” explained Lucy. 
““A woman came and she bewitched me and 
took it away.”’ 

“Not bewitched you,” corrected Wil- 
liam. ‘‘ There is no such thing.” 

William held this bold and advanced 
opinion in defiance of his friends. 

‘“‘She hypnotized me,” said Lucy. ‘She 
brought me a new clock instead with chimes 
and I took it. When I saw the old one going 
down the road I could of screamed. But 
she took it in an automobile and it’s gone. 
She got my old settee that my gran’pop 
made, Oh, they will turn in their graves!’ 

“Tt’s too bad,” said William. ‘‘ What did 
she give you instead?”’ 

““A rocker with a spring,’’. wept Lucy. 
“‘T already put my fingers down the side 
and pinched them. I hate it.” 

““Was she a good-sized woman?” asked 
Betsey. ‘Tall, with black eyes and sort of 
mourning spectacles?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Lucy. ‘“‘Was she by you?” 

“Yes,” said Betsey. 

“She’lltake yourthings. She’ssosmooth- 
spoken you don’t know what you're doing.” 

“T’ll know what I am doing,” said Betsey 
firmly. But she was filled with fear. . She 
took Tilly by the arm. ‘‘Come,”’ she said; 
“come quickly.” 

The house was as they had left it, lovely 
in the moonlight. 

“‘T believe she would do anything,”’ de- 
clared Betsey. ‘It’s not safe to go off.” 

“Not to meeting?’’said Tilly, astonished. 

“No, nor to bed,” said Betsey. ‘I 
thought I was all the time discouraging her, 
but I was leading her on. She does want 
old things—for what, heaven knows. She 
will surely come back. I’m going to sleep 
here on the settee.” 


, 


, 


“Your bones will wear through!”’ pro-- 


tested Tilly. 

“‘T don’t care,’’ was the grim response. 
“Better that thansheshould get our things.” 

“The dog might scratch through!’’ cried 
Tilly, aghast. 

“T would rather be eaten by him than 
that she should get our things,” declared 
Betsey. 

vI 

HE March twilight, late as it was, fell 

before Betsey painfully completed her 
milking.Tilly had a cold and she had not gone 
with her. Tilly had caught the cold creep- 
ing from her warm bed down to the kitchen 
to see that Betsey was safe, and Betsey was 
stiff because of the hardness of the boards 
upon which she lay. The settee was nar- 
row and she was broad; she had not been 
able to shift her position all night long for 
four nights. There had been no scratching 
outside; the lazy purring of the gray one 
and the little whispers in the stove were all 
that broke the quiet. The gray one purred 


as though he thought Betsey, 
misery to keep him company 
gone, probably for good. B, 
tain he was not there, becays) 
in each night she had gone td 
had made upon it, low dowr, 
sound with her own finger 
been no response, but she w 
quite reassured as she wen!) 
hard couch, for she looked " 
pointed and unhappy. f 
As she sat on her milking ; 
head laid affectionately | 
fortable side of her cow, a shi; 
her and she looked up. A f\ 
the doorway; against the qd 
peared gigantic. It worealo| 
made it appear shapelegs, | 
paralyzed. A hand reached| 
formless mass and seized hol« 
the barn door, a very ancien 
able key which wound and 
“How extraordinary!” ga 
Betsey recognized at once, 
she did not respond. a 
“‘And look at the hinges!’ 
voice. “‘You’ve struck it thi 
Betsey discerned a second 
the first. The cow touched th) 
foot. 
“Ts anybody in here?” 
familiar voice. 


still cold air. ‘‘ You’re wi 
were so kind to me.”’ 
Betsey lifted her pail 
the brighter light. The se 
was that of a man, steppe 
“Let me carry it for 3 
dripped again. 
“No, thank you,” 
carry it.” , 
A lump came into her thr 


had set, U 
against a cloud and the wor| 
She could see at the gate ana‘ 
behind it a truck. In it were 
one might be a kitchen cabir, 
reaus with swinging mirrors. 
a little and the stranger puti 
again and spoke in accents 0 
refinement, also in the acce) 
desire. | 

“You must let me carry itt 

The milk pail was passing {fn 
and with it all, her hopes ; 


resist, when there was a new 
all honeyed, in the still ail 
moved at the corner: of the b 
came and stood by Betsey. 
hair stood on end, his stump | 
straight out, his white teeth | 
“Is this your dog?” sil 
quickly. 
“Ts he cross?”’ asked the 
little break in her voice. | 
Betsey answered the sec 
“I’m afraid he’s very cros! 
The stranger seized her pa 
to hasten their entry into tl! 
The dog came forward and ail 
this time more loudly. 
“Now, Ponto!’’ remonstrail 
woman called Cora. | 
If Betsey had had breath 
said ‘‘We must run, he will 
she had no breath. Her min 
however, and she heard and \f 
astonishing remark uttered 
“He thinks he must defen’ 
I guess I’d better let you hi 
While they moved along, 
continued to work. The dog 
beside her; she could hear hi 
feel his body. , 
“Is he very cross?” askeil! 
hesitating at the porch step. 
“Yes,” said Betsey positiv! 
slightly dull tongue; ‘‘wery,’® 
“He won’t object to our con 
if you are with us?” said th 
“Oh!” cried Betsey as if 
mortification and embarrass 
would be afraid for you to '@ 
teeth are very sharp; he hi 
door almost through.” ; 
As if to emphasize her ret! 
uttered a grow! which shook hi} 
“You oughtn’t to keep suc’ 
the man, a little impatien’ 
taken at least four steps 4! 
porch. (Continued on Pag’ 
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The Nash Four Sedan 


It cannot escape even the casual observer that Nash has 
traveled far in the development of this Four Sedan with 
its smartly shaped, low-swung body and its richly tasteful 
appointments. 


Immediately the car is in motion there is borne in upon 
you a conviction that you are experiencing a brand of 
performance far above that of the usual Four. 


The pleasing quietness; the greater smoothness; the finer 
flexibility — these are definite, concrete qualities of the 
Nash Four Sedan that cannot. be denied. 


These, plus an economy in operation and a rugged solid- 
ity of construction that are reflected in lower gas and oil 
and upkeep costs, stamp the Sedan as a car sure of the 
most pronounced preference among buyers. 


Features and Appointments of Four Sedan: Low-set, attractive body roomily arranged for 
five passengers. Finished in lustrous Nash Blue. Fine mohair velvet upholstery. Deep upholstery. Com- 
pact arrangement of spark and gas control. Kick plates. Windshield wiper. Sun visor. Heater. Increased 


. brake efficiency. Unusually quiet power-flow. Heightened flexibility. Added rigidity of frame due to 


additional cross-member of tubular type. Robe rail. Foot rest. Arm rests. Platinum finish hardware. 
Silk curtains. Dome light illumining the interior with soft radiance. Greater economy in operation. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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We Sell Genuine 


Willard 


pi Batteries a 


SATURDAY 


Why Buy Batteries 
More than Once ? 


When you buy Willard Recharge- 
able B Batteries you’re through going 
down into your pocket for B batteries 
every little while. 


For unlike the ordinary battery 
which lasts only a few months, Wil- 
lard Rechargeable B’s are good for 
years—with average care at least 
five, and probably more. 


Just figure up how much you'll 
save if you don’t have to spend a cent 
for B batteries in the next five years. 


The real value of Willard Recharge- 
able B Batteries, however, is to be 
measured not in dollars and cents 
savings but in improved results. 


That’s why they are not only the 
leading batteries for receiving, but 
also for broadcasting, having been 
adopted by 98 broadcasting stations. 

Your Willard Service Station or Radio Dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate the superiority of Wil- 
lard B Batteries. Ask him, too, for the free booklet, 


“Better Results from Radio’’, or write direct to 
Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Peanut Tubes 
A leak-proof, noise- 
free storage battery 
that costs little and 
lasts for years. 


Willard A Batteries 


sell at a wide range 
of prices. 


Willard B Batteries 


are made in 24 volt 
or 48 volt units, 
each in two capac- 
ities, 2500 and 4500 
mita. hey 


Rechargeable Batteries for 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“We will come by daylight,” said the 
woman determinedly. She, too, was mov- 
ing down the walk. ‘‘We’ll go now, but 
we'll come again.” 

Betsey made no polite response; the 
amenities of civilization were not, of course, 
understood in this lonely and benighted 
community. 

“Perhaps you’d better go with us to the 
gate,” said the man nervously. ‘You 
know, you’re responsible for a savage dog.”’ 

“Oh, you won’t hurt us, will you, Ponto?” 

Cora apparently meant to depart with 
dignity and in a spirit which would make a 
return possible, but there were frightened 
runs and trills in her voice. 

Suddenly great courage and a great calm 
spread through the mind and soul of Betsey. 

“He will stay by me,” she said. She 
gave the dog a queer name, but one which 
was common in the neighborhood. ‘‘You 
stay by me, Whisky.”’ She felt him against 
her and a thrill went through her whole 
body. The thrill was transformed into a 
sort of mischief. ‘‘Go quick, though.” 


vil 


ETSEY and Tilly sat up late, beside the 

beautiful and ancient kitchen table. 
Before them was a square of wood measur- 
ing about two by three feet which had once 
been the lid of a box. Tilly, as artist, was 
putting words upon it. They had a little 
black paint, and fortunately the lid was 
white. Their cheeks were red, their hands 
trembled, and occasionally they exchanged 
a troubled sentence. The gray one also 
seemed to be troubled. He lay upon his 
cushioned chair, moving his tail and now 
and then uttering an angry miaow. 

“*Cross’ is a leppish’’—insipid—‘‘ word 
for this,’”’ said Betsey. 

“But ‘savage’ is such a bad word,” said 
Tilly. ‘‘Herr, he might be afraid to stop 
for the can.” 

“We will tell him, of course. .But I be- 
lieve there’s yet a better word.” 

Various problems were discussed and set- 
tled; but for the most part Tilly worked 
intently, and Betsey watched her admir- 
ingly. Presently a subject was opened which 
brought a brighter flush to their cheeks. 

“Tt was all the time that he liked us!” 
said Tilly as if incredulously. ‘‘That was 
why he came.” 

“‘There’s one thing I’m glad of,” said 
Betsey. ‘‘That is, we had such good, fresh 
sausage to give him.” 

“Do you think he will be willing to eat 
all the time pork?” asked Tilly solicitously. 

““No,’’ said Betsey. ‘“‘I thought of that. 
There’s something you ean buy called dog 
cake. William Hershey will get us some of 
that in the store.” 

“T wonder if he’s yet out there.” 

As if in answer, there came a little 
scratching. 

“T know what he wants,” said Tilly 
timidly. She turned and looked at the cat 
in a humble way. 

“What good did that one ever do us?” 
said Betsey grimly. ‘‘Are you done?”’ 

‘““Yes,’”’ said Tilly with an excited gasp. 
“You’re not going to put it up tonight, 
though?”’ 

“Tam,” said Betsey. ‘‘It’ll stand on the 
fence rail and lean against the tree. If they 


creature outside scratched 
a determination like that. 
a mole. 

Betsey held up the sig 
deckers sewed exquisitely 
not expert spellers. The le 
was not bad, though the 
versed. 

“You’re sure you’re no 
Tilly in uneasy admiratio, 

‘‘Sure.” 

Betsey lifted the sign ; 
the door. It was touching 
eager affection their gue 
regarded them. Eyes we 
a-grin, tail a-bob. | 

“Come on,”’ said Betsey 
the porch and off. 

The dog uttered a whin 
boled beside her down the; 
she had anticipated; she; 
sign securely on the cross) 
fence and lean it again| 
scarcely needed to be naile 
light the words were plait 
with satisfaction before s)) 
dignified rocking step up t 
It said: 


BEWAIR. 
THE ANGRY | 


ADWISE. 
DO NOT COM 


Back on the porch she } 
waited in the doorway, | 
shawl. Within, the gray 
throne, aghast, ‘his back a 
parabolic curve. Withouy 
eyes, the shining teeth, thi 
These Betsey addressed, 
little fearfully, but mor 
fearfully. The amenities 
were, after all, not unkno| 
“Will you come once ins 
bling, “and sit a little wh 
The dog walked in; he) 
rapture of a patient ‘loves 
bliss in which he had net 
lieve; there was somethi| 
once human and celia 
gray one abdicated. 4 
wings, he sat among the h 
mantel. To him the ney 
heed; uttering a long si 
before the stove. There w 
as the sisters returned t¢ 
nous leaves. 
af They say dogs bath th 
mer,’’ remarked Tilly, a | 
edly. “He will doubtless |i 
in the pond.” Then, as’ 
something a little impolite 
add, ‘‘He is fine compar) 
care of us. We have n¢ 
house.” 
“He is better than am 
with conviction. “He tas 
and he cannot talk and I 
told.”” Suddenly, a grim! 
pression brightened her} 
don’t believe any man 9 
Cora, but he would bite 1 
Ach, ‘how I shall sleep torh 
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One of the delights of owning a 
Franklin is the unusual comfort 
it gives over the road 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. _ 
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The smallest feet 
give them the hardest wear! 


Seventy-five pounds of humanity 
dashing about on size nine and a 
half feet —it’s an unbeatable com- 
bination for wearing out rubbers 
and arctics! 

“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics are built 
to stand this kind of hard wear. Their 
wearing quality, their actual length of 
life, is scientifically measured and 
tested before they leave the factory. 


On the right is shown one of the many 
remarkable machines for measuring 
wear used in our testing laboratories. 

These tests insure the high quality 
which has made “U.S.”’ Rubbers and 
Arctics the recognized standard of value 
today. Whether you want Rubbers or 
Arctics for men, women or children, it 
will pay you to ask for “U.S.” brand. 

Look for the “‘U.S.’’ trade mark. 
“U.S.’ Rubbers cost no more and 
wear longer. 


United States Rubber Company 


' Ask for 
U.S. Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women, and children 


“Ree 


Wearing rubbers out 
by machine 


This remarkable machine 
gives rubbers the same 
test for wear they get in 


actual daily use. In it, 
sections from the sole and 
heel of ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers 
are tested for wear to the 
finest fraction of an inch 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


bay in a staunch old tub of a sloop; and 
sometimes Carolyn went with them, and 
sometimes she stayed at home. 

Once Creig and Lois were caught by fog 
and a dying wind half a dozen miles from 
Grindstone and did not get home till the 
wind freshened at dawn. The girl enjoyed 
the adventure. 

“Of course I know my reputation’s shat- 
tered,’’ she told him when the eastward 
sky began to color. “‘But if I take a dip I 
won’t feel so much like a boiled owl any- 
way. 
He descended into the cabin and left the 
deck to her till she summoned him to take 
advantage of the coming wind. He found 
her dressed again, scrubbing at her bobbed 
hair with a towel. They got home in time 
for breakfast, and a worried Carolyn met 
them at the dock and took Lois home, with 
no glance toward Creig. The incident in- 
terrupted their companionship for a few 
days; but in the end this was renewed on 
the old footing. 

“She was wild at you,’’ Lois told Creig 
frankly. ‘“‘But I made her see she couldn’t 
blame you because the wind died.’ 

A few days afterward she confided to 
Creig the reason why Carolyn was content 
with solitude. 

“You’d never think it to look at her,’’ she 
assured him. ‘“‘But she’s in love with a 
married man.” She giggled at the joke on 
her sister. ‘‘Has beenfor years. She never 
told me till last winter, though.” 

Creig asked questions and Lois answered 
them readily enough. 

“‘I’m a pig to tell on her,”’ she confessed. 
“But I know you won’t tell her I told.” 
She said her sister had met a man in France. 
“He was a Red Cross man, a doctor; and 
he was stationed right in the same town, 
at a hospital there, for just five weeks. And 
they fell desperately in love with each other. 
Oh, I guess it was the real thing, all right. 
He told her right away that he was 
married. He said his wife had wanted to 
divorce him, and now he would let her. They 
wrote to each other for a year after they 
came back, and then one day he just 
stopped writing. Then he came to see her, 
a year or so after that, and said his wife did 
not want to divorce him; said she wanted 


| him to make it up. He and Carolyn talked 
| it all over and decided he had to stick with 


his wife.’” She puffed the hair over her ears 
with a thrusting gesture of her fingers. “I’d 
have held onto him if it had been me; but 
Carolyn was always so conscientious.” 

He asked, a sudden interest in his tones, 
“Didn’t he tell your sister who his wife 
was?”’ 

Lois shook her head, looking at him 
quickly. 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Do you know his name?” 

She shook her head again, and Creig be- 
gan to laugh. 

“Tt’s too good to keep,’’ he assured her. 
“But don’t let her know I told you. I 
know who he was. I knew Carolyn in 
France, you remember. There was only 
one Red Cross man who answers her de- 
scription— Doctor Paugh—David Paugh.”’ 

Lois’ eyes widened. 

“T’ve heard of him,”’ she cried. 


” 


“Tsn’t 
he 


“Yes,’’ he assured her. “‘Yes. He mar- 
ried Maddelin when she was a kid, just 
making her first big hit. They’ve been 
separated for years. But I’ll bet a dollar 
he was the man.” 

Lois was frightened at what she had done. 

“Lordy, I didn’t think it would come so 
close home,’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘For good- 
ness’ sake keep it under your hat!”’ 

Creig had promised to do so, but he did 
not keep the promise. 

The joke seemed to him too good to keep, 
and a fit of irritation at Carolyn prompted 
him to tell Maddelin. Maddelin laughed 
till she cried. 

“Poor old David,”’ she protested mirth- 
fully. ‘‘Would you believe it of him? Go- 
ing off to France and picking up a girl and 
having a romance, and giving her up for me 
and everything. Was ever anything so 
funny?” 

Between them they contrived a plan to 
push the jest farther. Maddelin would 
write her husband and insist that he come 
and see her. 

“‘He’ll come,” she assured Creig. ‘‘Then 
we'll invite the girls over to dinner without 
telling him a word, or her either.’’ She 
laughed maliciously. ‘‘ Dave was always so 


stern and just. Oh, I'll rag 
him about this!”’ 

She had duly written and 
that he would come. ¢ 
whether to share the joke w 
than once in the last few da 
on the point of telling her, 
frained for fear she would y 
This afternoon, when he g 
Ridgely cottage with his | 
arm and found her on th 
thought of the matter agair 
to meet him with a cry: 

“Hi, do look at this!” 
his own affairs in what she h; 

It was a Boston paper, a 
on the mail boat an hour ag 
hand columns of the first ; 
with a featured story of rece 
burglaries among the big su 
the bay about them. At Dz 
cottages had been rifled; at 
bor another had been ran; 
dations unreported to the D 
to have occurred at Camd 
Harbor. | 

The theory was that th 
a fast motorboat, capable of 
the bay and back again in | 
was a column of mingled f; 
ture; and Creig and Lois 17 
together; and Creig comm/ 
exclaimed. 

They spent half an hou 
Carolyn had-not appeared; 
asked for her Lois said shey 
lying down. 

Creig said his play was 
made him open it and read 
in the second act, which he 
during the past three days. 
form she gave it her approy 

“It’s great, all of it,” sh 
“‘T’ll bet Maddelin will be \ 

He shook his head conde 

“Tt will tickle her vanity ¢ 
thing,” he told her. “And ¢ 
that, she’ll like it because it} 
for her.” 

She asked when he was ¢i 
to her and he said he was oni 


the dory down. I thought 
your canoe,’’ he explained. 

Lois nodded. 

“Sure can.’”’ As they sta 
float she added, “I wishIy 
where I could hear what sh 

“Tl tell you,” he promi 

They launched the canoe 
into it and laid the manus¢ 
and dipped the paddle. 

She lifted her hand in fare’ 
a question: 

“Are you staying over the 

“T don’t know. Are yoi} 

““Maddelin sent over to ai 
ing,’”’ she explained. : 

He wondered if Maddelin 
her husband. 

“Tl be back beforehant 
told Lois. ‘‘ You’ll want te 
canoe.”’ 4 

“T expect so,’”’ she agree 
his understanding and sil 
around. She called, ‘“‘ Remé! 
every word she says.” — 
hand in good-natured prom} 
back up the path as he we 


is 


mr 


HE thoroughfare that 
stone from Old Hum 
even at low tide sufficiently 
the passage of the small | 
serve the islands in the bay:! 


in driving the canoe straijt 


her contract with Grierson 

Gregor lifted a hand i! 
Creig replied with a wave 0 
he slid in alongside the flo: 
canoe up on the platform !! 
to the house by way of the! 
to tell Gregor that the }} 
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for MOTOR CARS 
Excellence seeks like company. There 
are Excellent reasons why the motor 
cars you like and depend upon 
depend in turn on Remy Excellence 
Remy Ersectric Company, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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In the oscillogram 
shown at the top of 
this page the actual 
air vibrations which 
make up the Klaxon 
tone have been ac- 
curately registered 
and photographed. 
The full even wave 
lengths account for 
the distinctive 
Klaxon note of full 
continuous power 
and penetrating 
quality. 
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KLAXON-7 


KLAXON-8, $7.50 
KLAXON-12A, $10.00 


The horn that 


can say “PLEASE” 


Slowly rolling along the boulevard— 
your speedometer hardly registering 
—but a thoughtless group obstructs 
your passage. Courtesy forbids a 
screeching blast from your horn. Yet 
you must warn them! 


Sound Klaxon! Touch it only lightly 
and its pleasing, gentle and yet un- 
mistakable “‘town roll’’ courteously 
asks and gets the right of way. 


Make sure your horn is a Klaxon. 
No other possesses the wide range of 
uses possible with Klaxon’s flexible 
note. A courteous “‘roll’”’ or a penetrat- 
ing blast of sound is always at your 
service. You operate it instinctively 
—its note always meets the occasion; 
it is always understood, and always 
obeyed. Drive safely—buy your 
Klaxon today! 


KLAXXON quality 
1s safety insurance 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
Creig was intoxicated with the completion 
of his own task; he felt like shouting out 


| the word to everyone within hearing. He 
| was full of a certainty that his work was 


good, and as he started up the path toward 
the water tower he hugged the paper- 
wrapped manuscript against his side with 
an uncontrollable delight. His nerves were 
frayed by the long strain of continued toil; 
he had not been in physical condition to 
endure it without fatigue. A good many 
years of irregular living had thickened his 
waistline, loosened the muscles of his throat 
and his cheeks. He was flushed and hot this 
afternoon, and his eyes had a curious, 
brilliant gleam in them; the drink that he 
had taken still tingled in his veins. As he 
breasted the steep ascent to the rounded 
top of the Hump his heart began to pound, 
and short of the crest he stopped for breath, 
leaning against the heavy railing which was 
set along the side of the path as a guard 
against wandering into the old quarry hole. 

This vast pit lay on the side of the Hump 
away from the big house. The workings 
had been abandoned when the island was 
bought for a summer place, and the very 
tools and gear lay rusting where they had 
been dropped. From Creig’s feet the wall 
fell eighty feet as a pebble falls. At its 
base lay a dark pool above whose surface 
discarded blocks of granite lifted their 
heads. Beyond the pool there was a slope 
of rubble reaching to where the thick young 
spruces crowded in. The pit, invisible from 
the sea, was like a gaping wound in the 
northwest flank of the Hump itself. It was 
so deep that the very water in the pool 
was brackish, caught there with no escape 
except the slow processes of evaporation. 
Creig had heard Maddelin say that at- 
tempts had been made to stock it with 
white perch; but the fish had starved for 
lack of proper feed. 

When he had caught his breath he went 
on toward the summit and met young 
Gregor at the foot of the stairs which led 
spirally around the stone water tower to 
the platform atop. Gregor had been a good 
newspaper man before Maddelin persuaded 
him to undertake the task of keeping her 
name before the public.. She had suggested, 
then insisted, that he spend a month or two 
with her so that they might become better 
acquainted, and he accepted the invitation, 
his eyes open for good copy. Old Dan 
Gavin, Maddelin’s father, liked him im- 
mensely. 

The two became cronies and spent much 
of their. time together. Mrs. Gavin ap- 
proved of him; Maddelin herself thought 
him a nice boy. 

Creig and Gregor had known each other 
in New York, more or less casually, for a 
number of years, and Creig sometimes re- 
sented the youngster’s attitude toward him, 
reading into it the cool and merciless con- 
demnation of youth. He had been amused 
this summer to see that Gregor was at- 
tracted by Lois Ridgely, and he and Lois 
had laughed together at Gregor’s devotion. 
Creig had schemed to monopolize Lois 
when Gregor was about, had enjoyed watch- 
ing the younger man’s uneasy distress. 
There were times when he disliked Gregor 
heartily; but he accosted him now with a 
loud joviality, for in this hour Creig was at 
peace with all the world. Gregor answered 
his greeting casually enough. 

“Hello, Creig.” 

“Where is everybody?”’ Creig asked. 

“T’m due for pinochle with Mr. Gavin 
in a few minutes,” Gregor explained. ‘‘T 
guess Maddelin and Mrs. Gavin are lying 
down. What’s on your mind?” 

Creig lifted his manuscript. 

“This thing’s off my mind,” he retorted. 
“Done! Finished! Complete!”’ 

Gregor saw the man’s relief and triumph, 


and said courteously, ‘“‘That’s fine! I ex- 
pect you’re glad.” 
“Tt’s good too,” Creig cried. ‘‘Man, 


it’s fine! There’ve been times when I 
wasn’t sure; but when a job’s done I 
can always judgeit. This is going to knock 
?em dead, Dick.” ‘ 

“That’s the stuff,’ Gregor applauded 
generously. ‘‘Has Maddelin read it yet?”’ 
. “JT’m on my way to read it to her now.” 

Gregor nodded and they turned down the 
path toward the enormous cottage together. 
The bay, islands like gems across its lovely 
bosom, spread below them, and Gregor’s 
eyes rested on it with delight; but Creig 
was all absorbed in his manuscript. In a 
dozen words he told Gregor what its pur- 
port was. The young man looked uncertain, 
but he nodded. 

“Sounds good,”’ he agreed. 


7 
Fei, 


They found Dan Gag 
father, on the broad stone a: 
a short, round little man} 
beard and puffy cheeks 2 
hair, and he greeted then 
cordiality. Cards and ta)! 
and he and Gregor sat dovk 
while Creig stepped insi\ 
servant and sent word to }, 
was come. While he wait) 
went to the buffet and a 
swallowed it; then chose , 
a silver tray. This was } 
he liked. A well-appointe 
comforts of home. Well, } 
would have them again, n} 
was done. He counted up); 
advance from Maddelin, | 
wanted to be her own pi} 
would need his help. The 
mense profits for them hy 
another drink. 

Then the maid returned 
follow her; she led him up 
lin’s sitting room, an apar 
bined the functions of dr 
boudoir. Maddelin, in th 
fore the wide windows the 
was having her hair done 
her gaunt and iron-faced: 
her back. She greeted | 
with a disapproving sniff, 
tightening. 

Maddelin smiled over } 
bade Creig sit down. 

“You'll find cigarettes 0 
told him. ‘“‘I’m letting \ 
ticular pains with me. Da 
afternoon.” | 

Creig had wondered if t) 
when Lois told him she and 
dine here. au 

“‘T thought he wasn’t du 
he remarked. 

“He found he could get 
wire early this morning. | 
vited the lady to dinner.” 

She smiled maliciously 2 
the prospective jest togetl 

“Lois told 
replied. 
spectator.” 

She nodded indifferent} 

“You really deserve all 
told him, studying in a |] 
progress of Monica’s man 
own countenance seemed t 
smiled into the glass anc 
“Don’t you think Dayiey 
me?” she challenged. 


long ago replaced a more 
their relations. ‘‘ You're?) 
““You’re so reliable,” s 
“But I am lovely, it seem 
He said in a cool tone 
right, Maddelin. You’retho 
I ever saw, and I’ve seeia 
Your skin is as blooming |! 
years ago, I’ll swear; and) 
bright.” 
“Sleep, sleep, Horatio,” | 
mock solemnity. “‘That’s 
I were standing up I’d gi! 
curtsy.’’ She held out hel 
rette, please.” . 4 
He brought the silver bi! 
were kept and she chose 0)! 
from the match he held. 1) 
down again, ‘I’ve got the 
She glanced toward thp 
laid on the table. 
“T see you have.” | 
“Tt’s a knock-out, Mad 
“T’m anxious to hear it. 
good title yet?” A 
“Not finally. Somethin’ 
I think it will be. The St 
something of the kind. P? 
thatew } 
“Tt’s got to have aa 


the publicity,” she reminde® 
all ready to put out a stor) 
had the papers primed wil! 
you know.” He picked ul 
started to unwrap it, bus 
head. ‘No, wait till M2 
with me. We'll go down 
ought to pick on a title.” | 
“That reminds me,” b§ 
“‘Speaking of newspapers, 
paper today?” 
She shook her head. 
“ec Why? ” 
“There’s a Raffles of so} 
parts,” he told her amiabl 
off two or three good haulit! 
mer places in the bay—fas™ 
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on call the Pierce-Arrow Seven-Passenger 
ay most comfortable motor car in America. 

ler it serves for a day of sport in the open, 
0a summet’s week-end run, they are grateful 
itispaciousness and the luxury of its cushioning. 
> true that nothing can approach the riding 
lies of a low-swung car of great iene: 
c-Arrow designers have taken full advantage 
hy in creating an interior of unusually com- 
us proportions. 

wardly, the car is a picture of grace and 
w—a beauty that endures, for the Pierce- 
finish is famed for its permanency. 
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To the driver of this car, the new Pierce-Arrow 
Four-Wheel Safety Brakes bring an added mea- 
sure of comfort, for control now is safer and easier. 

If you have not yet had the refreshing experi- 
ence of driving one of the latest Dual-Valve Pierce- 
Arrows, request the nearest Pierce-Arrow Distrib- 
utor for a demonstration. 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes are offered 
as optional equipment at an additional charge. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
“Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession.” 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 


The rear seat of a 
Pierce-Arrow Sedan 
is like a luxurious 
lounge. The broad 
cushions, comfort- 
ably tilted, the yield- 
ing backrests and 
unobtrusive arm 
supports, invite re- 
laxation. 
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} y Varnish 


The Black Selector Picks Out the Color Harmony 


Possibly the Greatest Development 
in the Motor Car Industry 
the Perfection of the Self- Starter! 


Auto Color. Harmony Chart 


Compa 
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Auto, Color Harmony Chart 


Since 


AP e aoe as change is about to enter the automo- 


bile industry. Cars are pretty well standardized as 
to structure and mechanical parts— but there is plenty 


of room for improvement 


THE era of sober black and conyentional 
blue is drawing to a close. Color is 
King. In his train he brings color prob- 
lems, clamoring for solution. For while 
most of us are partial to radiant colors, 
we are not color specialists. Given a 
body color for our cars, our choice of 
additional colors for wheels, striping, 
upholstery, etc., is apt to be unwise. 


Anp here is where this new discov- 
ery — the Auto Color Harmony Chart— 
steps in. In a twinkling it solves the 
whole important question of color har- 
mony in the painting and re-painting of 
motor cars. 


Tue Chart presents a range of 65 
beautiful, accurate and tasteful colors — 
selected and graded by experts in the 
science of color harmony. 


By means of the already famous Color 
Harmony Selector, it is now, possible 
to discover, at a moment’s notice, what 
additional harmonizing colors to employ 
with any body color. Not only that, 
but you have a wide choice of har- 


PAINTERS 


You have heard of the celebrated Taylor System of Color Harmony. The Murphy Auto 
Color Harmony Chart is based on it. The Murphy Varnish Company has purchased the 
exclusive rights to this Chart and is distributing it to painters who use Murphy Materials. 
Your Murphy Auto Color Harmony Chart is now ready for delivery. A quick, safe guide 
to scientific color selection in the painting of motor cars. Write for full particulars — now. 


AT THE AUTO SHOWS 


The Murphy Auto Color Harmony Chart, greatly enlarged, was on exhibit at the Murphy 
Booths at the Automobile Shows held last month in New York and Chicago.. Thousands 
of visitors saw the chart demonstrated and expressed amazement at the ease with which 
new and effective color schemes could be selected with the help of the chart and selector. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK,N.J. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 


in automobile decoration. 


monizing color schemes for each indivia- 
ual body color. 


Your car has “‘personality’’— 
the right color scheme 
will bring it out 


Your car has a personality all its own. 
The right color «scheme will make this 
as evident to others as it is to you. 


‘Topay every motor highway is ablaze 
with color — but the discriminating mo- 
torist wants more than mere color —he 
demands color harmony. 


WHEN your car needs refinishing, tell 
the local Murphy Finish specialist you 
want a color scheme that will bring out 
the best in your car. Ask him to show 
and demonstrate his Murphy Auto Color 
Harmony Chart. With its help and his 
service, you can instantly select a color 
scheme for your car that will be artis- 
tically correct, and what is every bit as 
important, different from that of every 
other car in town. 


} CHICAGO, ILL. 
iC): 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
all that stuff. They don’t seem to know 
much about him except that he’s gathered 


| a small fortune in half a dozen tries.’”’ She 
| was interested, asked questions. ‘‘ Jewelry 


mostly,’ he replied. ‘‘Oh, he’s a particular 
chap. Doesn’t seem to care for anything 
but the best. In some cases he has left the 
settings behind—just taken the stones. 
He got three diamonds at Bar Harbor that 
are reputed to be worth a hundred thou- 
sand. It’s a wonder he hasn’t tackled you.” 

Maddelin smiled. 

“That would bea lark. But he wouldn’t 
get anything for his pains.” 

He looked at her quizzically. 

““Think you’re too smart for him?”’ 

She nodded. ‘Of course I haven’t much 
here, anyway.” 

““You’ve enough to satisfy a poor man,” 
hetoldher. ‘‘ Just yourrings would beworth 


| a slight effort, and that pearl necklace.” 


“‘T shouldn’t have brought that,’’ she 
confessed. ‘‘But I thought the sea air 


| might doit good. That’s why I’ve worn it 
| so much.” 


“‘Tt’s safe to say he knows it’s here.” 

“He'll never get it,’’ she assured him. 

And Creig asked idly, ‘‘ How can you be 
so positive?”’ 

“Well, in the first place, he wouldn’t 
know where to look.” ; 

““Haven’t you a wall safe somewhere 
around?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh, yes; elaborately hidden and all 
that. It would take him hours to open it. 
And that’s part of the joke, because I only 
keep the replicas in there—the duplicates.” 

‘And the real stuff somewhere else?” 

“Yes, sir,’’she told him positively. ‘Near 
me. They’re in the bureau drawer now, 
in their case. They’re always where I can 
watch them, and I’m a light sleeper and a 
good shot.” 

He threw up his hands in amusement. 

“‘Good Lord! A gun too!” 

““Where I can reach it most easily,’”’ she 
assured him. “Oh, I’m not a bit afraid of 
being robbed.”’ 

Creig, indolently relaxed in his chair, a 
cigarette between his fingers, watched her 
smilingly. He thought it quite true that 
she was still beautiful. She must be nearly 
forty, for all her protestations; but her face 
was innocent of cosmetics and vivid with 
what was at least a good counterfeit of 
youth; and, even while she was at ease as 
she was now, there radiated from her the 
emanations of her powerful and magnetic 
personality. He had been so long exposed 
to these rays that he was in a sense im- 
mune; she no longer stirred his pulses; but 
he had a clear appreciation of her abilities 
and thought with satisfaction how vividly 
she would play the part he had written for 
her—how compellingly she would charm or 
alarm or disgust the audiences. There could 
be no doubt of the thing’s success, not with 
her to do with it what she was competent 
to do. He knew Grierson’s plans for her; 
knew that Grierson believed she could be 
maneuvered into the position of a great 
legitimate actress. And Creig was inclined 
to think Grierson was right. By and by she 
dismissed him with a word. 

“‘T’ll slip on something and come down,” 
she said. ‘‘We’d better shut ourselves in 
the library. I’ll leave word we’re not to be 
disturbed.” 

Downstairs, alone, waiting for her, he 
found himself for the first time a little nerv- 
ous; and this nervousness grew upon him. 
He unwrapped the play, riffled through the 
manuscript, satisfied himself it was in or- 
der; then his complacent certainty of suc- 
cess steadied him again. He left the library 
and went to the dining room for another 
drink; he liked the soft rugs under his 
feet and the sheen of polished wood and 
bright silver and erystal. He confessed to 
himself that a few months ago he had been 
afraid these things were slipping away from 
him; now, with those heaped sheets of un- 
tidy manuscript in the other room, he had 
claimed them for his own again. 

He met Maddelin in the hall. She wore 
a dark gown of some rich fabric, and her 
fair hair shone. They went into the library 
together and she locked the door and chose 
the big chair by the table. He sat nearer 
the window. ; 

‘“You may fire when ready,” she told him 
cheerfully, and he prepared to begin. 


Iv 


HE library in the big house on Old 
Hump was on the right of the door as 
one entered the hall from the veranda. It 
was a library in the sense that the walls 


were lined with shelves, 
filled with books; but th 
dom read. They had beer 
decorative value; and if th 
some sense of the fitness , 
cumulated editions of th 
classics ofall literature, it 
his patroness demanded 
bindings of these volume 
with the faint fragrance 0; 
panels and facings which d: 
were polished to a warm |; 
filled one end of the room, 
a wide sweep of the lowe 
open sea where, when a 
drove in toward the isla 
marched in orderly prow 
themselves against the g 
along the shore. This wir 
cushioned seat; but Mad 
that she was beautiful an 
endure the illumination, » 
the light. | 
Creig sat at one end of 
his manuscript beside 
waited for him to begin. 
Creig divided the disc 
manuscript into three sect 
senting an act of his play, 
he laid aside. 
“This is a rough copy 
“T may have to fumble a 
I’m reading.” 
He was as nervous as a n 
been. 
Maddelin saw this and. 
and said, ‘‘ You act as the 
read a play before.” 
“This ‘is the best thing, 
he reminded her, his voic 
shrill with his own exciten 
to feel that the mere asse)| 
“Tt’s a knock-out,” he ins 
“Well, you might let 1m) 
drawled, and he began to) 
The first act was laid in {! 
of the theater in which his 
ran the fable—achieying } 
The opening scene occurn 
termission between the {) 
acts, at a moment when |) 
still in doubt. She was tl): 
of his; and her manager w| 
playwright, and the you) 
demeanor sufficiently evi 
tion. | 
The scene was finely dra’ 
into the swing of it Creig 
turned to him; he read) 
certainty that carried conv 
he had turned half a dozer} 
cried, “‘But that’s me!” | 
He looked up at her, qui: 
eyes. 
“T wondered if you wil 
he replied. 
“Me and you and Davi: 
she assured him. There 4 
in her tones; there was € 
little wistful. “‘ Was Las cl? 
made her, even then?” 
“We were all mad abo, 
her thickly, and a surge | 
emotion welled up in him) 
became suffused. He woil 
step toward her, but she ! 
and laughed a little and } 
Thereafter she listened in | 
ished the first scene. “I 
then, for a minute,” he ' 


you’re playing the last a 
still uncertain how things! 
“T like it,” she told him, 
will catch them right a 
His heart leaped exulta! 
“T told you it would,” } 
She nodded. } 
“Goon,” shesaid. “Wit 
to do with me now?” 
He had no qualms. 
“Just wait,’’ he bade, \ 
manuscript again. a 
The second scene of this" 
her triumphant moment I 
heroine of his flushed wil! 
success, full of love for at 
rounded by men and won! 
and praised. ; 
Creig had begun in thi’ 
plant his signposts, to h} 
come. He had a mome_ 
playwright and the actre:! 
gether; a moment in whi t! 
permitted the actress to 
professional admiration 1) 
in Creig’s play she was 
easy at what she saw. 
entered, with his report tl 
vance tickets had alread 
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Cnedman at hs Sterway interpreting the Liszt arrangement- of the Tannhiuser Overture 


SEMIN WAY 


REPEATING STRIVE EO) PON ESPN ORTA:L S 


“CNINCE I have played your piano,” wrote 
Ignaz Friedman, “I have come to the 
conclusion that it is easy to be a good pianist, 
if one has a Steinway at one’s disposal.” . . 
This is Mr. Friedman’s gracious acknowledg- 
ment that the development of the Steinway 
piano has resulted in mechanical and struc- 
tural improvements which are as valuable to 
the amateur musician and the music lover as 
to the master pianist. The Steinway loved 
sO many years ago by Liszt and Wagner was 
but the herald of greater inspiration for 
musicians of a later day. A finer Steinway 


was ready when Paderewski, Rachmaninoff 
and Hofmann came to power. Still finer is 
the Steinway of to-day. . . . Through this de- 
velopment the original principles of Steinway 
construction have been so expanded and re- 
fined that the tonal beauty of the concert 
grand is now perfectly reproduced in a smaller 
piano for the home. It is the matchless tone 
of the concert grand that prompted Ignaz 
Friedman to write as he did about the 
Steinway piano. It is this same tone that 
is an inspiration and a delight to those who 
have a Steinway in their homes. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up; plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 


WAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, 


New York 
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This WON! 


Makers of some of the finest radio 
instruments sought the perfect panel. 
They tested every material they 
could find. They burned it, bent it, 
cut it, cracked it, sawed it, soaked 
it, tooled it, electrified it and abused 
it in Many ways. 


Bakelite-Dilecto won! 


This remarkable material is now used 
as paneling for radio sets designed to 
give nothing short of perfect results. 


bakelite 
?dilecto 


A Laminated Phenolic Condensation Material 


Depend on Bakelite-Dilecto! It is, the flaw- 
less radio panel material. Its handsome, 
sleek black finish gives distinction and at- 
tractiveness to “store” outfits and makes 
home-made sets look professionally smart. 


Peing highest in dielectric strength, Bakelite- 
Dilecto protects all units from “capacity” 
effects. It is unbreakable in any usage as 
radio paneling; yet can be machined readily. 
Resists heat, water, steam, oil, solvents and 
milder acids. 


Radio manufacturers are invited to write for 
detailed description of 
Bakelite-Dilecto and 
(i samples. 


Amateurs can learn 
from radio and electri- 
cal men how to get 
Bakelite-Dilecto cut to 
size and drilled. Deal- 
ers can learn of advan- 
tages in handling 
Bakelite-Dilecto by 

\ writing our nearest 
Tough, yet readily machined office. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE Co. 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Bakelite-Dilecto (also Continental- 
Bakelite, Conite, Contex and Vulcanized Fibre) 
from 


NEW YORK, Wootwortu Burtpinc 
CHICAGO, Wauctey Burtpinc 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Firrx Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO, 75 Fremont Street 
SEATTLE, 1041 Sixth Avenue, Soutn 
LOS ANGELES, 307 Soutn Hirt Streer 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
that the agencies were buying. Even in the 
flush of her triumph the heroine had a mo- 
ment’s gratification at this more mercenary 
aspect of her success. The act ended when 
she threw herself happily into the arms of 
the young doctor; the curtain fell as in the 
rapture of their first delight they fled away, 
intent on the immediate marriage for which 
he intoxication of success had prepared 
er. 

When Creig laid down the manuscript 
and looked at Maddelin he saw that she 
was crying; and he smiled, pleased with his 
own powers. Maddelin could always weep 
when she chose, but these were tears of 
delight. 

“‘She’s a darling,’”’ she assured him. ‘‘Oh, 
she’s a love! They’re going to be wild over 
her.” 

“T think it’s good,’ he assented. He 


| could afford to be modest in the face of her 


praise; but Creig was not a modest man. 
“T think it’s mighty good.” 

She dabbed at her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Every woman likes a thing that makes 
her cry,”’ she reminded him, ‘‘and that will 
wet every eye in the house.” 

“Tt’s a good part,’’ he remarked, “‘and 
you can doit. There aren’t many your age 
that can still look slim and young and ar- 
dent; but you can. Just a well-chosen 
costume will do it; you won’t even have to 
make an effort.” 

She asked whether he had thought of a 
cast and he named a man or two. 

“The rest of the thing is actor-proof,” he 
explained. ‘‘We can save money there. 
You've got the big part; you’re on the stage 
practically all the time, and dominating it.” 

“Goon,’’sheurged. ‘I want tosee what 
you’ve done with her. You might do any- 
thing.” 

He nodded, tapping the manuscript of 
the second act. 

“It’s here,” he said, and began to read. 

An interval of six years—an interval 
filled with continued successes; this was 
what his first score or so of speeches regis- 
tered. The scene, the apartment of his 
heroine; the actors, at first, her husband 
and her manager—and discord between 
them. 

Creig had devised in the person of this 
manager a Machiavellian sort of villain. 
He was to be the evil genius of the heroine, 
forever reminding her of the business aspect 
of her work, keeping always before her eyes 


| the necessity of playing to her audience, of 


considering her career before everything 
else. And Creig had made plain that the 
man did this, not from any sense that the 
stage had a right to demand the best of her 


| talent, but because there was money in suc- 


{X-X GRADE FOR RADIO] | 


cess. 

He was not scrupulous, this manager 
in Creig’s play; and there was here and 
there a line which would be interpreted 
as a direct identification of Grierson. Oh, 
those who knew Broadway would recognize 
the truth of the picture he had drawn! 

Maddelin, amused at one line, remarked, 
pha Grierson. Everyone will know 
nim.” 

And Creig replied, “They will—yes. 
And there’s nothing they like better, you 
know; nothing that pleases an audience 
more than to think it has recognized some- 
one.”’ 

Before the second act was five minutes 
old, the prospective audience had been 
permitted to see the husband’s discontent, 
the manager’s shrewd insistence; then the 
heroine took the stage again. Toward the 
middle of the act the playwright appeared. 
Through a succession of scenes between 
husband and wife, husband and playwright, 
playwright and manager, playwright and 
star, it was set forth that an infatuation had 
developed between the writer of vehicles 
and the woman who played in them. The 
three skeins of plot—the manager’s insist- 
ence on what was good business, the hus- 
band’s resentment of the demands upon 
his wife’s time, and the swiftly ripening 
intimacy between actress and writer—were 
deftly handled, interwoven, dropped and 
picked up again and carried relentlessly 
forward. The act ended in a scene that 
blazed with passion; the curtain fell upon 
the actress and playwright tempestuously 
embracing. 

Maddelin had listened for the most part 
in silence while Creig read thus far; when 
at last he laid the manuscript aside and 
looked up for her praise she said doubtfully, 
“T don’t like that so well.” 

He had for a moment a cold tremor of 
fear, a dreadful and appalling terror lest 
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she disapprove the thing he had done. He 
rallied, asked with what was meant for an 
assured smile, “‘Why not?” 

“They’re not going to like her so well. 
She’s changed.” 

“Changed — exactly!’” he exclaimed. 
“That’s the beauty of it. That’s what the 
play is' about. It’s the story of the effect 
of success upon her—the story of her en- 
slavement by the forces she herself has put 
in motion. The story of how long counter- 
feiting of all the passions on the stage 
robbed her—she was shallow, you see—of 
any real capacity for emotion; left her cold 
and hard.” 

She asked steadily, ‘“Do you mean that 
for a picture of me?” 

“T mean it for a great play,” he retorted; 
but he felt the sweat upon his brow. 

“People will say it is me,’ she insisted. 

“What do you care what people say?” 
he countered. ‘‘It’s the finest part you 
ever had; the biggest thing you ever had; 
the biggest thing I ever did. It’s going to 
make you.”’ He saw her eyes harden and 
tactfully amended that. “It’s going to 
give you a chance to establish yourself,’’ he 
corrected. ‘‘Grierson’s idea was to establish 
you by press work and maneuvering; but 
after this you won’t need to maneuver. 
Everyone who sees it will recognize the 
actress you are.” 

She was momentarily silent; then ab- 
ruptly said, ‘‘Go on; read the rest.” 

His mouth was dry; he got up fora drink, 
unlocked the door and went to the dining 
room. 

Turning back toward the library, he had 
a moment’s panic, a moment when he was 
afraid to face her. But he reminded him- 
self the play was so big it would win her— 
could not fail to do so. She might be angry; 
he was ready to admit that possibility now. 
But she would see, she must see, the possi- 
bilities in the thing. 

He found her with a fresh cigarette, 
thumbing the pages of the last act, and he 
took the manuscript from her almost hur- 
riedly. She resumed her seat, while he 
began to read. He read more swiftly, care- 
less of expression, impatient to hear her 
verdict, fearful what it would be, but so 
desperately anxious that he was unwilling 
to protract his own uncertainty. And, as 
he read, the fable swiftly shaped itself 
toward the final moment. He painted a 
woman dry and hard and shrewd and cold; 
painted a lover in whom love had cooled to 
a perfunctory habit; introduced the man- 
ager to emphasize the fact that a new play 
was being built for her. So at last to the 
dénouement in which the fact of her dis- 
loyalty was revealed to her husband. He 
had his moment then, a moment of towering 
passion which left his wife unmoved. He 
had come upon them together, this wife of 
his and the man for whom she had betrayed 
him; the lover stated his case, counter- 
feiting an honest ardor, while his mistress 
stood by with an undeceived smile. Then 
the final scene when decision was forced 
upon her; when she put aside her husband’s 
protests with a phrase. Creig had wished 
to make plain that her decision was based, 
not on devotion to her lover, but on ecalcula- 
tion; he did this by bringing down the final 
curtain on a stage where she sat alone, tele- 
phoning her manager, assuring him that all 
was well, that the playwright would still 
write the play. She returned the receiver 
to the hook, lighted a cigarette, hummed 
an idle and contented little tune, and the 
curtain fell. 

He had snatched a glance at Maddelin 
now and then as he read; had seen her 
countenance pass from doubt to anger, and 
from anger to a cold and furious rage. To- 
ward the end he read more and more 
swiftly, his muscles tense as though to avoid 
a blow; but he was not prepared for the 
bitterness of her rage when he was done. 
She came from her chair with a movement 
like that of an animal, and her face was dis- 
torted out of all semblance of beauty. The 
manuscript she ripped from his hand and 
crumpled and twisted and tore at it till 
he wrenched it away from her; then burst 
into a profane tirade, pouring out upon him 
in coarse and heedless terms the measure of 
her resentment and her fury. He could not 
at first force her to listen to him; but the 
man was desperate. In the end, when she 
stormed at him, he caught her wrists and 
held them; and this—when she found her- 
self unable to tear free—seemed also to con- 
strain her tongue to silence. 

He said hotly, “‘ You’ve lost your head. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

She swore in his face, and it was as 
though she spat upon him. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

never been any final and irrevocable dis- 
solution of their union. Maddelin’s ab- 
“sences when her company went on tour 
lengthened into a complete separation; 
Doctor Paugh was three years in France 
and saw her there only during her single 
flying visit to the entertainment huts. He 
came back from that long service with an- 
other image set above her in his thoughts 
and a wild hope that he might yet come to 
some happiness; but she would not let him 
go. Maddelin would not let him go. He 
would never be able to forgive her this— 
must always hold it as a charge against her 
account. Nevertheless, when, aS now, she 
summoned him, he felt himself bound to 
answer her call; so he was come. 

Creig, absorbed in the contemplation of 
the catastrophe which Maddelin’s disap- 
proval of his play had precipitated, had not 
heard the first stir of Paugh’s arrival. The 
doctor had come by steamboat to one of 
the near-by islands, where a power cruiser 
sent by Maddelin met him. Young Gregor 
and Gavin gave over their game of pinochle 
to walk down to the landing stage and meet 
him; and the three men came back up to 
the big house together, walking shoulder to 
shoulder and talking amiably. Gavin him- 
self, in spite of his daughter’s whims, had 
always liked Paugh; Gregor knew his repu- 
tation and admired him highly, but this 
was their first, personal encounter. The 
older man, in introducing them, had said 
to Paugh, ‘‘This is Maddelin’s new press 
agent'’; and Paugh smiled, and met Greg- 
or’s handclasp with a warm reply, and liked 
the young man at once. The doctor had a 
heavy bag beside his small professional 
case, and Gregor relieved him of the bag. 
Paugh explained that he had come near 
missing connections. 

“A hurry call at the last minute,” he told 
them. ‘‘As long as I was there, I felt called 
on to respond; but it turned out to be of 
small importance, so I was able to get 
away. That’s why I have to lug this thing 
around.” He indicated the case in his hand. 

As they came up the wide steps to the 
stone-flagged veranda, Maddelin appeared 
in the open door and greeted her husband 
with a cool ‘‘Hello, Davie!”’ She had at 
first adopted this as her pet name for him; 
and when she later discovered that it irked 
him she persisted in it for that reason. He 
responded in a low tone, and then saw as 
she came toward him that she meant to kiss 
him. Gregor stood by; Paugh was uncer- 
tain how much the young man knew, and 
he had made it a policy to give Maddelin as 
much or as little as she seemed to demand. 
So now he met her kiss halfway. The 
contact of their lips faintly shocked and star- 
tled him; hers were soft and hot. She was 
but just come from her parting with Creig; 
the emotions aroused in that moment had 
left her blood swift and her eyes warm. 
But her husband could not know this, and 
he was puzzled, and watched her with a 
curious eye when she drew back from him. 

Maddelin seemed to understand that she 
had in some way betrayed the fact that she 
was disturbed. She met her husband’s eye 
with a laugh, then spoke swiftly, pouring 
over him a web of swift words, inquiring, 
demanding, praising, cajoling. Her arm 
hooked through his. Young Gregor stood 
by and smiled a little at the pretty picture 
she made, till her father called him to re- 
sume their game. Then Mrs. Gavin came 
downstairs and greeted her son-in-law with 
astern majesty. While they stood together 
Creig brought his courage to the point and 
came out of the library to join them. 

Mrs. Gavin was saying to the physician, 
“You're to be in the west room, David. I 
know you like the sleeping porch there, and 
you can sleep late because the sun doesn’t 
strike in.”’ 

He said ‘‘That's very attractive.” 

And Maddelin, still holding his arm, 
laughed and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother always 
did take care of you like a baby, Davie.” 

“Well, now I’m sure he’s tired and needs 
a rest,’”’ Mrs. Gavin insisted. ‘‘And you’d 
never consider the comfort of anyone but 
yourself, Maddelin. .So somebody has to 
look out for your guests.”’ 

Maddelin -lifted-her hand in impatience. 

“There, mother, I was praising you, not 
insulting syou.’ She perceived Creig, and 
her eyes lighted with a mischievous enjoy- 
ment, of this meeting between Creig and 
her husband. “Oh, Davie, you remember 
Creig, don’t you?” 

Creig grinned a little at this. Paugh did 
not smile; but his voice was quite even as 
he replied. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he said. ‘Yes, I re- 
member him.’’ The two men shook hands. 
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“Remember what good times we three 
used to have together years and years ago?”’ 
Maddelin challenged. 

Creig maliciously accepted her lead and 
echoed, ‘‘ Yes, didn’t we? 

Then they both watched Paugh, and he 
said gravely, ‘“‘Those were good years, cer- 


tainly.” 


“‘He’s been doing me a play this summer, 
Davie,” Maddelin told her husband. ‘But 
it’s terrible!’’ She was capriciously seeking 
to make amends; had made her husband 
suffer and was willing now to see Creig 
wince. “It’s all about me,” she explained, 
“and he’ s made me out to be a horrible 
person.’ 

Paugh asked dryly, “Isn’t it a good 
play? 

Creig cried, “‘ Dave, it’s the best thing I 
ever did. It’s a sure-fire hit, but she won’t 
play it.’”’ He was almost pitifully grasping 
at a straw. 

Paugh looked at his wife with a little 


smile. 

“What's the matter with it, Maddelin?”’ 
he asked. 

“They’d go out hating the thought of 
me,” she told him. 

“But you were never one to care what 
people thought of you,’’ he reminded her; 
“not so long as you served your art.” 

There was a hard irony in his tone, and 
she paled a little with anger, then laughed 
and wagged her finger at him. 

“You must hate me a lot, Davie, to say a 
thing like that,’’ she accused. 

Creig perceived that his play was for- 
gotten. He stood a step or two away, the 
bulky manuscript under his arm, and 
watched them, listening, hating them both. 
Maddelin clung so stubbornly to her hus- 
band’s arm. Then Mrs. Gavin reappeared 
to force upon them the details of her house- 
hold arrangements. Creig slipped away to 
the dining room for a drink. Abruptly, 
while he stood by the buffet, the stuff be- 
gan to go to his head; the cumulative effect 
of all he had taken in the hours just past 
struck him in a wave. He forgot even the 
manuscript of the play, left it on the broad 
table when he returned to the hall. Mad- 
delin and Paugh were still together and 
Mrs. Gavin was instructing a maid to take 
the doctor’s bags up to his room. 

Creig came near as she lifted them, and 
the liquor in him perverted his sense of 
humor, so that he cried loudly, “I say, wait 
a minute there. Those: haven’t been in- 
spected yet.” 

The maidservant hesitated doubtfully; 
Paugh and Maddelin looked toward him in 
uncertain surprise. He took the bags from 
the girl and dropped one on the floor and 
fumbled at the catch of the doctor’s pro- 
fessional case. 

“Lot of bootleg liquor running around 
these islands,” Creig told them loudly. 
““We’ve had to be careful.” 

The catch slipped back and the case 
opened. In it Paugh was accustomed to 
keep an emergency equipment; the assort- 
ment of its contents was curious. Creig 
saw the bright silvering of instruments; 
saw rolls of bandage and cotton and tape; 
saw half a dozen small bottles in loops 
along a flap. As happens at such moments, 
one label caught and fixed his eye. Chloro- 
form! He was still explaining loudly his 
intention to sample all the liquid contents 
of the case when Paugh reached his side and 
took it firmly out of his hands. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, Creig,” 
the doctor advised him coldly. The maid 
departed with both bags. 

Creig said hoarsely, ‘‘Why, Davie, what’s 
the row? Can’t you take a little fun?” 

Paugh colored at the name; but he held 
himself in check and stepped away. 

Maddelin said cheerfully to Creig, 
““You’d better go take a swim, my dear. 
Don’t forget you’re coming to dinner.”’ 

Creig nodded. He found a momentary 
difficulty in speech; but his thoughts were 
clear enough, and they were resentful. 
Paugh had warned him not to make a fool 
of himself, and he hated Paugh for the 
warning. Asif he, Creig, were not able to 
take a drink now and then. Besides, there 
was no harm in the jest he contemplated. 
He was simply trying to liven things up. 
Everybody else wasso sober. People ought 
to get some laughter out of life. Paugh, 
now—he wouldn’t laugh if he had to. Yet 
even Dr. David Paugh had made a fool of 
himself upon occasion. Creig grinned at 
the memory, was on the point of blurting 
out a reminder, till he remembered that it 
was Maddelin’s secret; that it was to bea 
jest at Pavgh’s expense. This tickled Creig, 
and he nursed the thought, chuckling. 
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might perhaps have been expected, the 
Italian Grand Opera which experienced the 
organized patronage of society; a form of 
entertainment about which it knew prac- 
tically nothing and which in the past it had 
failed consistently to appreciate. 

There had been several desperate at- 
tempts in the city to establish Italian opera 
as a fashionable pastime, aside from the 
occasional appearances at the Castle Gar- 
den of Tedesco and Marini with the Havana 
Opera Company; none of which, perhaps, 
failed more dismally than the unfortunate 
Mr. Palmo’s experiment at his own opera 
house. Here, in less than a year, in spite 
of a carefully selected orchestra and a 
competent company headed by Borghese, 
the evening came, in 1845, when, upon the 
entrance of the prima donna for her first 
aria, the musicians refused to play unless 
they were paid their salaries. After con- 
siderable argument, in which the prima 
donna took a spirited part, Mr. Palmo 
rushed around to the box office only to find 
the receipts for the night in the hands of a 
deputy sheriff. Mr. Palmo fainted in the 
lobby and the curtain came down on Borgh- 


ese courageously singing her aria without ac- | 


companiment. The company dispersed and 
Mr. Palmo went back to tending bars. 


Society and the Opera 


Now, suddenly, in 1847, the upper resi- 
dential reaches of the town, where fashion- 


able life revolved immaculately around the | 


railings of Astor Place, beeame imbued with 
the desire to imitate the operatic splendors 
of London and Paris and establish their 
own privately managed and carefully re- 
stricted Italian opera house and company. 
What Mr. Palmo, with a very genuine affec- 
tion for his native music, could never have 
accomplished, a number of genteel ama- 
teurs in frilled shirts, with the city directory 
before them, proceeded to achieve by the 


simple process of drawing up a list of those | 


socially elect who might be permitted to 
subscribe a large sum of money annually 
towards the support of the enterprise, ‘‘a 
species of peerage of the fashionable society 
of New York, containing the birth, parent- 
age, life, occupation and pursuits of those 
who have organised society in New York 
on a similar footing as it exists in the high 
circles of the great capitals of Europe.” 
An opera house was constructed, known 
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Tis hard foramanto real- 

ize, until he has learned 
from experience, that any 
tire can be so surefooted on 
all kinds of roads and in all 
kinds of weather as the 
Kelly Cord is; or that any 
tire can give such long mile- 
age under all conditions as 
the Kelly Cord does. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 


officially as the Astor Place Opera House | fe 


and unofficially as the Salle Astoria until 
certain deplorable events fastened upon it 
the bloody name of Massacre Place Opera 
House, from which it really never recovered. 
It was an “elegant house,” profusely gilded 
and adorned with the inevitable chandelier, 
built to accommodate some eighteen hun- 
dred persons in its parquet, dress and fam- 
ily circles and gallery, at a maximum price 
of one dollar for each unsubscribed ticket. 
In other respects it was arranged, so the 
critic of the American Musical Times found, 
“with every convenience and luxury for the 
class for whom it was intended, and devoid 
of every comfort that common decency 
would have selected for that class the very 
name of which is offensive to aristocratic 
ears. In the dollar, or subscription, part of 
the house there are cushioned seats, luxuri- 
ous lounges and a perfect view of the stage 
from every seat. In the menagerie, or fifty- 
cent place, the seats are hard and un- 
comfortable, and the gorgeous chandelier 
obstructs all view of any portion of the 
stage. This is as it should be; the common 
people are not wanted and their convenience 
has not been consulted.” 

From the very first an influential portion 
of the press went out of its way to empha- 
size the aristocratic character of this ven- 
ture and to harp on the intended exclusion 
of the ‘unwashed million’? in a manner 
which cannot have failed to produce its 
effect on the popular mind and facilitate 
the tragic events which were to follow. This 
attitude was due in large measure to one of 
the precious rules issued by the committee 
of managers whereby they attempted, 
though in the long run unsuccessfully, to 
abolish the free list for the press. The rules 
requiring smooth-shaven faces and evening 
dress, and white waistcoats and kid gloves, 
were considered sufficiently intolerant; but 
the proposed cancellation of the free list 
was nothing short of an attack on constitu- 
tional liberty. 

To be sure, here and there a newspaper 
such as the Charleston Evening News—for 


| 


‘What do you suppose he carries all those for—ballast 2”’ 
“No, excess of caution. Someone ought to tell him about Kellys.”’ 
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NAPP-FELT CAPS combine the 
best of two continents. The 
woolens are British and the work- 
manship is American. The materi- 
als are made in the famous mills of 
Great Britain, largely from exclusive 
designs originated in the C&K shop. 


KNAPP-FELT CAPS are tailored with the 
same expert care that distinguishes the 
finest of custom made clothing. They are 
cut one at a time from skillfully designed 
patterns; the style is hand-blocked and 
shrunk into the caps; they are trimmed 
with the best of silk and satin, and neatly 
packed to reach the dealer in the pink of 
condition. 


Knapp-Felt Caps, Three-fifty, upward. 


Knapp-Felt headwear is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. Write for Tue Harman! 


THE CROFUT & Knapp COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~ President 


620 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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the matter was one of national discussion— 
pointed out that the rule was intended to 
“cut off what the managers have been 
pleased to term the mob of penny-a-liners 
who on one pretext or another make them- 
selves free to all places of amusement. .. . 
The free list is really a serious tax on man- 
agers of prosperous houses even when lim- 
ited to the press. There are no less than 
sixty persons in New York, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City who are legitimately entitled to 
free admission under the rule. Add the 
reporters and penny-a-liners and various 
hangers-on and you will have more than 
two hundred.’ And this in a theatrical 
world in which programs changed habit- 
ually every night, entailing constant re- 
porting. But the general tone of the press 
was voiced by the Times and Messenger 
when it remarked that “‘the press is of too 
much importance to the interest of theatres 
to cavil about a few admissions. We feel for 
these poor artists, and the press, their nat- 
ural guardians and protectors, in a measure 
separated from them by the interference of 
quasi fashionables who build a theatre and 
then place the company under the iron rule 
of a committee. Now a splendid house is 
erected to contain eighteen hundred per- 
sons—but will seldom have a thousand in 
it—and yet there is no room for all the 
editors unless they can afford to pay fifteen 
pounds sterling for a stall. It is mortifying 
to see men who have inherited or have 
made large fortunes so exclusive, so utterly 
deficient in policy and good sense, or who 
imagine that money, and not mind, con- 
trols the million.” 

In spite of which a company was imported 
from Italy, under the business managership 
of Mr. Sanquirico and Mr. Patti, consisting 
of such stars as Benedetti, Truffi, Biscac- 
cianti, Amali Patti, Clotilda Barilli and 
Catrina Barilli—Patti, the mother of Ade- 
lina, who made her début, oddly enough to 
modern operatic conceptions, in the réle of 
Romeo. And on November 22, 1847, after 
the chandelier had refused to light for more 
than half an hour, the curtain went up for 
the first time on Ernani. 

The performance itself does not seem to 
have been particularly noteworthy, but 
then the performance cannot have been of 
any fundamentalimportance comparedwith 
the spectacle provided by the audience. It 
was quite thoroughly understood that the 
only excuse for all this coloratura on the 
stage was the opportunity it afforded for 
a brilliantly colored display of fashion in 
the house. At seven o’clock—they came 
promptly in those days—the lower galleries, 
balconies and pit were completely filled 
with people in full dress. There was not 
a single gentleman present below the third 
tier who was not wearing white gloves; in 
the parquet they were all in frock coats, and 
in the lower tier white overcoats were to be 
seen. “‘The bouquets were in hundreds, the 
ladies all in dress opera toilette, and as they 
came in, in procession, the brilliancy of 
the crowd was remarkable.’”’ However, 


-when they finally succeeded in turning on 


the gas for the overture, ‘“‘the dresses and 
ornaments of the ladies, so conspicuous 
while they were moving and standing, and 
while the light was dim, were lost as they 
sat in the boxes. The brilliant light was all 
absorbed and the eye entirely caught and 
filled with the show and glitter of the gild- 
ing and the prominence of the decorations.” 


Competing With London and Paris 


Nevertheless, in spite of the Evening 
Post’s conservative complaint that the 
opera house was too far uptown and con- 
sequently “difficult of access to strangers,” 
the press was forced to admit that this 
“magnificent movement in society’? had 
produced “‘a great commotion all around,”’ 
and that on the inaugural night, not only 
was the Astor “‘crammed with beauty and 
fashion, but almost every theatre felt the 
effects of the excitement which that event 
brought forth. Music or farce, tragedy or 
comedy, opera or humbug, seemed all to be 
equally affected with one general move- 
ment originating in the upper classes of 
society.’”’ The opening was, in short, an 
event in fashionable annals, the first au- 
thentic organization of the higher classes, 
“congregated under a splendid dome in a 
respectable quarter of the city.” 

In fact, the excitement was not confined 
to the city or to any exclusive class of so- 
ciety. The establishment of Italian opera 
in New York was looked upon as a great 
event all over the country—even in Bos- 
ton—and as “‘an advancement and prog- 
ress of refinement in civilization on the 


part of the higher classes’ 
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still due the subscribers. The theater was 
taken over by Mr. Niblo and Mr. Hackett 
for the presentation of legitimate drama, 
and eventually Mr. Charles Macready was 
announced to appear upon its stage. 

It was Mr. Macready’s third visit to 
these shores, and in certain circles the re- 
turn of the eminent English tragedian was 
not greeted with any very great degree of 
cordiality. The tour was only undertaken, 
the Herald, for instance, decided, ‘‘in con- 
sequence of his want of popularity and 
success in his own country. During the 
last few years Mr. Macready has sunk very 
much in public estimation, arising in part 
from his peculiar mannerism, daring public 
taste and eccentric private conduct. . . . 
Mr. Macready is one of those pets of the 
public who have been spoiled by too much 
praise and too much toadyism.”’ 

Mr. Macready, for his part, thought but 
poorly of America and Americans. Were 
not the vulgar wretches, he inquired in his 
diary, the stupid, unprincipled dolts of this 
country enough to drive a wise man mad? 
There were gentlemen—high-minded, high- 
hearted, cultivated gentlemen—in the 
country, but it was a land of blackguards. 
They were a coarse people, and no mistake; 
and the masses, rich and poor, were essen- 
tially ignorant and vulgar. It was, in fact, 
an odious country, where taste and high 
feeling and the spirit of a gentleman 
were understood and appreciated 
only by the helpless minority. 

“Let me die,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘in 
a ditch in England, rather than 
in the Fifth Avenue of New 
York here!”’ 

Perhaps, under the circum- 

stances, Mr. Macready would 
have done better to have stayed 
at home; but his impressions 
of America were certainly not 
improved by incidents such as 
that in Cincinnati, where, dur- 
ing a performance of Hamlet, 
“a ruffian from the gallery 
threw into the middle of the 
stage the half of the raw carcass 
of a sheep.” 

He was, moreover, con- 
stantly annoyed and disgusted 
by “the vulgarity and low, 
coarse character of the news- 
papers’’—especially when they 
printed statements to the effect 
that the Hamlet of Mr. Van- 
denhoff, Sr., was superior to his 
own. ‘‘What ignorant and 
what conceited dunces in litera- 
ture and art these people are!”’ 
For Mr. Vandenhoff, Sr., was an 
American actor, and American 
actors, in Mr. Macready’s estima- 
tion, were ‘“‘brutes, not intelligen- 
ces.” Ignorance made drunk would 
best describe them all, from Mr. Forrest 
downwards. And Mr. Forrest himself was 
“‘a blackguard, a thick-headed, thick-legged 
brute, an ignorant, uneducated man, burn- 
ing with envy and rancor at my success.” 

Mr. Forrest, on the other hand, was 
publicly outspoken in his conviction that 
Mr. Macready was a miserable actor and a 
liar, even though he were a graduate of 
Eton. “I will not call you a liar, Mr. Mac- 
ready, but I have proved you to be one by 
the very witnesses you summoned in your 
defense.’ 

Already, in November, 1848, the famous 
quarrel was in full swing in the newspapers, 
and Mr. Macready was being visited with 
riots in Philadelphia. 


Two Rival Actors 


“An attempt is being made,” the Herald 
remarked, ‘‘by some indiscreet friends of 
Mr. Forrest to revive the dispute that took 
place recently between him and Mr. Mac- 
ready. Such a movement is exceedingly 
foolish. Mr. Forrest and Mr. Mac- 
ready have, each of them, a number of 
admirers of their respective styles of acting, 
and everyone capable of judging is aware 
that each of them has faults and excellencies, 
both as a tragedian and asa man. ... 
It should be the object of the admirers of 
both to put an end to such an unseemly 
contention, and to unite again in the bonds 
of friendship the two greatest delineators of 
tragic character of the present day.” 

It is not the purpose of these pages, cer- 
tainly, to determine the final merits of this 
ridiculous dispute, which brought only dis- 
credit on both participants and eventual 
disaster to a large number of individuals, 
many of them totally disinterested. Mr. 
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Macready may or may not have stirred up 
the theatrical world of London against Mr. 
Forrest in 1845. Mr. Forrest undoubtedly 
did go to the theater in Edinburgh and hiss 
Mr. Macready in his pet réle of Hamlet. 
Mr. Forrest repeatedly admitted having 
done so, and appeared to gloat over it. 
Mr. Macready, quite naturally perhaps, 
never forgave him. 

One’s concern is rather with certain local 
conflicts which developed out of the con- 
troversy, and for which the actual quarrel 
itself seems to have served merely as a 
fortuitous excuse. For, in considering that 
period of German revolutions and French 
street barricades, it is perhaps not so well 
remembered that the American metropolis 
also experienced its day of popular uprising, 
clearly recognizable under a disguise of 
professional partisanship. 

The spring of 1849 passed in a flood of 
printed invective from both sides. When 
Mr. Macready was not writing denials, Mr. 
Forrest was issuing cards. ‘“‘ Mr. Macready’s 
production has been eulogized as dignified 
and gentlemanly. Gentlemanly, forsooth! 
Why, it has not the merit of being gram- 
matical, but I will not pause to consider the 
style.” In March, Mr. Macready con- 
cluded his farewell engagement at New 
Orleans with a complimentary dinner and a 
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These flippant observations, coming on 
top of the sheep’s carcass in Cincinnati, dis- 
gusted Mr. Macready profoundly. ‘‘Pah!” 
he exclaimed, and packed his bags for New 
York in no very cheerful frame of mind. At 
the same time Mr. Forrest quietly packed 
his own and came to town to open an en- 
gagement at the Broadway Theatre in such 
plays as Richelieu, Jack Cade, The Gladia- 
tor, Richard III, and The Broker of Bogota. 
Late in April the management of the Astor 
Place Opera House began to advertise Mr. 
‘Macready’s forthcoming farewell engage- 
ment. 

“Forrest is now playing at the Broad- 
way,” the Herald took pains to remind its 
readers, ‘‘and Macready is to make his last 
appearance at the Astor Place Theater. 
Both of these gentlemen will thus be play- 
ing at the same time in this city. Some 
intimations have been given that the indis- 
creet friends of Mr. Forrest intend to make 
a rumpus on the appearance of Mr. Mac- 
ready and thus avenge upon him the 
criticisms of the London press made upon 
the American artist some years ago.” 

The article closed with a high-minded 


appeal to the friends of both actors to patch’ 


it up between them and avoid any further 
unpleasantness, and Mr. Forrest maintained 
publicly what was doubtless considered a 


The Flower Dance by the Vienna Children 


long speech, and here, the Herald observed, 
“Tt might be supposed that this highly im- 
portant and interesting controversy would 
cease.” 

But the curtain, it was forced to acknowl- 
edge, had not yet fallen on the last scene of 
the last act of this flare-up in theatrical life. 
““Mr. Macready is en route to New York 
for the purpose probably of performing an 
engagement at one of our principal thea- 
tres. What success he will meet with we 
cannot say; but we are informed that the 
friends of Mr. Forrest have determined to 
crowd the theater on the first night and hiss 
him off the stage if they can accomplish it. 
This is what Mr. Forrest’s friends have 
determined to do, but Mr. Macready’s are 
not idle. They are determined on the other 
hand to support him to the utmost of their 
ability and in their turn to drive Mr. 
Forrest off the stage when he next makes 
his appearance in the city. 

“Thus we go ” And in a manner 
utterly incomprehensible to modern ideas 
of professional courtesy, to say nothing of 
public precaution. ‘‘A dispute between 
two rival actors—one born in England and 
the other in America—is made a national 
question, and made to turn on national 
grounds. . . Well, so be it. We hope, 
however, that this struggle will be the 
finale of the ridiculous business and that 
hereafter sensible people will allow rival 
play actors to fight out their quarrels by 
themselves and not interfere with what 
really should not concern them. Let us 
have a fair fight and fair play. Go ahead, 
spring chickens! Never say die, old boys! 
The longest day has a sunset!” 


dignified silence; but on May first the Her- 
ald accepted for publication in its Amuse- 
ments column the following entertaining 
notice, which may or may not have surprised 
Mr: Forrest when he read it: 


To Jos Actors. Wanted immediately, at an 
uptown establishment, likely to open occasion- 
ally for a few nights, a lot of journeymen job 
actors. Talent is of no consequence, as they 
must look, walk, stand and talk exactly as 
ordered by an eminent histrioniec individual. 
They will be hired at low wages by the hour, 
day, week, or single job. Address SPECULATORS, 
at Fashion’s Folly, Eighth Street, New York. 
N. B. No persons absurd enough to respect 
themselves or their profession need apply 


Finally, on May fifth, the Astor an- 
nounced Mr. Macready in Macbeth for 
Monday night, May seventh. On May 
sixth and seventh the Astor with Mr. Mac- 
ready and Miss Pope, the Broadway with 
Mr. Forrest and Miss Wallack, and the 
Bowery with Mr. Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw, 
all announced Macbeth for the evening 
of May seventh. 

Mr. Forrest’s action was unquestionably 
deliberate and ill-intentioned. Mr. Ham- 
blin’s, on the other hand, was the result 
of an arrangement with Mr. Macready 
whereby, for the purpose of placating the 
public, Mr. John Ryder, an English actor, 
who was a member of Mr. Macready’s com- 
pany, was loaned to Mr. Hamblin to play 
Macduff, while his place was taken by Mr. 
C. W. Clarke of Mr. Hamblin’s company. 
Everyone held his breath, and the Herald 
advised the Astor audience to be in their 
places early, ‘‘as the house would likely be 
crammed.” 
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gtyLISH RULE 
THIS CITY? 


> (2 BRITISH STEAMER HAVE 
AMERICANS WHO SHALL DARE 
T\IR OPINION THIS NIGHT AT 


RiTOCRATIC opera HOUSE! 


£10 VIOLENCE, BUT A FREE 
>INION TO ALL PUBLIC MEN 


IMEN! FREEMEN! 
S\ND BY YOUR 

A\7UL RIGHTS! ; 
—AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
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Jtor Place Riot 
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entitled to the full performance as long as 
they cared to remain. One can only marvel 
at the fortitude displayed by the entire 
company, playing inaudibly to a terrified 
audience in a wrecked house besieged by a 
screaming mob. The occasion contributes 
an inspiring and altogether admirable page 
to the annals of the profession, in the days 
when the play was the thing. A little quiet 
came with the fifth act and the remaining 
scenes were heard. Mr. Macready was 
called and warmly cheered. 

“*T quitted the New York stage,” he says, 
“amid the acclamations of those before 
me.” 

They imagined, probably, that the de- 
creasing intensity of the bombardment was 
due to a gradual cessation of the disorder in 
Astor Place. As a matter of fact, the 
showers of stones were clattering less fre- 
quently upon the facade of the opera house 
because the rioters were now busy hurling 


Fanny Elsster, a Famous Dancer 
of the Early Forties 


them at the militia. They made excellent 
targets, standing there in close order, try- 


ing to decide what to do next; and the. 


hoodlums were enjoying themselves thor- 
oughly, and, as they supposed, in that 
perfect security which such gentry are ac- 
customed to consider a prerogative of their 
class, when suddenly the militia came to a 
startling, if inevitable, decision. 

“Ready, aim, fire!”’ 

The first volley was blank. ‘‘Yah!”’’ 
The second volley was aimed high. It was 
all a bluff; the paving stones went flying. 
A block away a middle-aged man was get- 
ting off a street car, wondering what it was 
all about. Down a side street a child came 
running to see what the soldiers were doing. 
The third volley was grimly genuine. The 
middle-aged man fell from the car; the 
child never found out what the soldiers 
were doing. When the acrid smoke had 
drifted away there was blood on the side- 
walk of Massacre Place—women and boys 
were hurt, some twenty persons were dead; 
the white kid gloves of the audience seemed 
terribly incongruous. A great silence passed 
over the square. 

The sound of the first volley reached Mr. 
Macready in his dressing room, where Mr. 
Colden, Mr. Robert Emmet, Mr. Sefton, 
Mr. Chippendale and several others were 
discussing with him the possibilities of 
escape from the building. 

“Hark! What was that?” he asked. 
Someone rushed in with the news. Two 
more volleys were heard. ‘‘My God!”’ he 
exclaimed, and determined “‘to meet the 
worst with dignity.’’ At the earnest en- 
treaty of his friends he finally consented to 
disguise himself. He took a drab surtout 
from one, while Mr. Sefton was ripping his 
own cap up the back so it would fit him. 
With Mr. Emmet, he went to the stage 
door, where they were stopped. They came 
back across the stage and down into the 
orchestra, climbed over into the parquet 
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and followed the stragglers from the audi- 


ence up the center passage. Everyone was | 


being ushered out through the BHighth 
Street door, and they passed unnoticed 
through the crowds, across Broadway and 
along Clinton Place, to Mr. Emmet’s house. 
: You are walking too fast !’’ Mr. Macready 
whispered once or twice to his friend. When 
they reached the house Mr. Emmet locked 
the front door and assured Mr. Macready 
that he was safe. ‘‘You may depend upon 
all in this house.” 

_In the square the throngs were slowly 
dispersing as the military closed in on the 
opera house. The dead and wounded were 
being taken away. In front of the New 
York Hotel, where Mr. Macready had his 
rooms, an ugly crowd was threatening to 
burn the building. The manager told them 
to come in and see for themselves that Mr. 
Macready was not there, while Mr. Colden 


slipped up to his friend’s room to fetch him | 


a hat to replace Mr. Sefton’s cap. An omni- 
bus went careering up Broadway followed 
bya mob yelling that it was Mr. Macready 
running away. In Astor Place men were 
shaking their fists at the people who were 
wearing kid gloves and making passionate 
speeches to anyone who cared to listen. 

“You can’t go in there,’’ one man cried, 
“without kid gloves on. I paid for a ticket 
and they wouldn’t let me in because I 
hadn’t kid gloves and a white vest, damn 
them!’ “T luxuriate in the scene,” said 
another. “Hurrah! I will have nothing to 
do with breaking windows, but I luxuriate 
in the scene!’”’ On one street corner a little 
gentleman in evening clothes was impru- 
dently voicing the original theory that 
mobs must be put down. “To hell with 
you!’’ a Bowery boy told him. ‘America 
rules England tonight!”’ 


Mr. Macready’s Escape 


The affair had already progressed a long 
way from the original quarrel between two 
individuals, to whom the Tribune referred 
as ‘‘an English play actor and an American 
ditto, each eminent in his miserable voca- 
tion.”’ 

It was said afterwards that Mr. Macready 
had fled from his hotel on horseback dis- 


guised as a soldier and escorted by several | ; 


mounted officers. He did nothing of the 
sort. While he was waiting in Mr. Emmet’s 
drawing-room, Mr. Colden came in and 
warned him that he had better leave the 
city at once. Young Richard Emmet was 
sent to a livery stable to order a carriage 
and pair “to take a doctor to some gentle- 
man’s house near New Rochelle’ at four 
o’clock that morning. Then they waited. 
At ten minutes past four the carriage came 
to the door—a covered phaéton. Mr. Mac- 
ready shook hands with them all and 
stepped in. The carriage turned up Fifth 
Avenue, passing a few early market carts. 
The most trying time of all must have been 
those last ten minutes. 

The citizens of New York had a great 
many things to think about the next day. 
In general, the bitterest resentment was 
voiced not against the soldiers but against 
the committee of citizens who had per- 
suaded Mr. Macready to appear, against 
the management of the opera house which 
had permitted the performance to take 
place, and against ‘‘the damned aristoc- 
racy’’ for whose protection the militia had 
been summoned. The real motive of all the 
trouble was at last coming out, and found 
expression in another fiery poster which 
blossomed forth all over the city: 


AMERICANS! 
AROUSB! THE GREAT CRISIS 
HAS COME! 
DECIDE NOW WHETHER ENGLISH 
ARISTOCRATS!!! 
AND 
FOREIGN RULE!! 
SHALL TRIUMPH IN THIS 
AMERICA’S METROPOLIS 
OR WHETHER THE 
SONS 
WHOSE FATHERS ONCE COMPELLED THE 
BASEBORN MISCREANTS TO SUCCUMB, SHALL 
MEANLY LICK THE HAND THAT STRIKES 
ALLOW THEMSELVES TO BE DEPRIVED OF 
THE LIBERTY OF OPINION 
SO DEAR TO EVERY TRUE AMERICAN HEART 


AMERICANS!! 
COME OUT! AND DARE TO OWN YOURSELVES 


SONS OF THE IRON HEARTS OF ’76!! 
-AMERICA 


AND 


Another less hysterial placard called for 


a meeting that evening in the park of all 
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A Radio Aristocrat, a cabinet 
model of mahogany in the 
price range of an ordinary 
open set. 

It brings right to your home, 
night after night, an infinite 
variety of interesting programs 
such as the Philharmonic 
Symphony, dance music from 
Le Paradis, grand opera, the 
President’s speeches, church 
services, sporting events. , For 
the pleasure and entertain- 
ment of the entire family. 


This Model is the 
latest 4-tube super- 
radio. 

—gets ‘‘through”’ 
local broadcasting 
bringing in distant 
stations clearly on 
the loud speaker. 

—continent wide 
range and perfect 
purity of tone. 

—easy tO Operate. 

—can be bought by 
monthly payments. 


Amrad Receiving Sets are priced from 
$25 to $135. Period Consoles $225 to 
$1200. And AMRAD PORTABLES— 


for your trib next Summer. 


Mail coupon today for 
full information—includ- 
ing details of how you 
may purchase the set il- 
lustrated above complete 
with all accessories (in- 

» cludingloudspeaker)for f 

\. firstpaymentof only $25. // 
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Medford Hillside, Mass. 
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What some shavers need 


(Cm CAP! Who’s got the Cap?” 


Answer—Williams’. For Williams’ has a cap that you 
never have to fish for down the drain pipe with a bent hair- 
pin. Nor do you need a burglar’s outfit to find it. The 
Williams’ Hinge-Cap is always on—right where you want it, 
when you want it. 


But even if it weren’t for this “always-on” cap, most men 
would prefer Williams’ because— 


ye —Williams’ lather is unusually heavy and closely 
woven. It holds the moisture in so that the hairs of 
the beard are really softened all the way through. 

— Williams’ lather lubricates the path 
~ of your razor. There’s actually a pro- 
tecting film between your face and the edge 


of the blade while you shave. The result is, 
you get a cool shave free from friction. 


Ve he eo keeps your face comfort- 
able even when youshave closely every 
day. It contains a soothing ingredient which 
gives the skin just the care it needs. 


Williams’ is a natural white 
cream, the creation of world- 
famous shaving soap specialists. 
It is absolutely pure and has no 
coloring matter whatsoever. 


Daily shaving with Williams’ 
will show you how kindly and 
soothing to the face it is. See if 
there isn’t just as striking a dif- 

ference in the cream as there is 
in the Hinge-Cap. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
The J. B. Williams’ Co., Ltd. (Canada), 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Williams 


Shaving Cream | 


Write for a sample of Williams’ Aqua Velva, a scientist’s formula for 
after-shaving use. Address Dept. 12-A. 
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those opposed to the destruction of human 
life, at which resolutions were passed de- 
manding the indictment of the mayor, the 
recorder and the sheriff for having ordered 
the militia to fire on the citizens, and a 
motion adopted whereby it was ‘‘resolved, 
that while we are opposed to all violence in 
theaters or elsewhere, we still insist that 
citizens have a perfect and indisputable 
right to express their approbation or disap- 
probation in all places of public amusement; 
and we regard the arrest and imprisonment 
of persons last night for merely expressing 
their opinion in the opera house as only 
surpassed in atrocity by the outrage perpe- 
trated outside among the people.” 

An illuminating statement, surely, as re- 
gards the popular attitude towards theaters 
and actors. 

Whereupon a certain Captain Rynders 
arose and explained why “this murder” 
had been perpetrated. ‘‘To please the aris- 
tocracy of the city at the expense of the 
lives of inoffending citizens, to please an 
aristocratic Englishman backed by a few 
sycophantic Americans. It was more im- 
portant to these aristocrats that Mr. Mac- 
ready, an Irish-Englishman, should play 
before them than that they should prevent 
ariot.’’ In other words, the usual fallacious 
theory, which is so often evident in Amer- 
ican social controversies, that because a 
lawful and proper activity is threatened 
with violence by an unruly minority it 
must therefore suspend or be held responsi- 
ble for such violence as may result. 

Mr. Mike Walsh then addressed the mul- 
titude. ‘‘Where,”’ he asked, not without 
justice, “‘were these national guards during 
the late war with Mexico? Where were those 
gingerbread soldiers? They were drink- 
ing punch at their firesides, while it was 
the poor man who fought the battles of 
the country. No doubt there are 
thousands like the mayor who are drinking 
the blood of the operatives, who long for the 
power of an army with which they may 
oP and trample the poor man under- 

oot.” 

It was all quite modern in its distorted 
demagogy. But it becomes very apparent 
that the attack on the opera house was 
much more a matter of class hatred than 
it ever was one of personal partisanship. 
Burn the damned den of the aristocracy! 
Mr. Forrest’s popularity with the Bowery 
boys itself rested not so much on the perfec- 
tions of his acting as on the fact that he was 
at his best in such réles as Jack Cade, Spar- 
tacus and Metamora, in which he appeared 
as the champion of the masses and de- 
claimed impassioned speeches which they 
instinctively removed from their context 
and applied to contemporary society. 


Fists Versus Kid Gloves 


“We toil to feed their lusts, we bleed to 
back their quarrels, coin our sweat and 
blood to feed their wassail and maintain 
their pomp! And they, kind, gentle, gentle 
lords, in payment plunder our dwellings, 
spurn us as their dogs, stain those we love 
and mock at our affliction ——” 

It was perhaps symbolic that he should 
have been playing Spartacus on the night 
of the riot. At all events, the same spirit 
which had rolled General Harrison into the 
White House in 1840 drove the aristocrats 
to their homes on that evening in 1849. 
Log cabins and elliptical saloons, bare fists 
and white kid gloves. 

Little by little the press sorted out its 
ideas concerning the pitiful events in Astor 
Place, in the residences bordering which 
“the domestics discussed the affair as 
keenly as the respectable and comfortable 
occupants of those magnificent and ele- 
gantly furnished abodes of luxury and 
opulence.” 

On the whole the newspapers all over the 
country approved the action of the author- 
ities in firing on the rioters. ‘‘ There is but 
one medicine for a mob, viz., lead.’”’ “‘It is 
plain from the whole testimony that the 
order to fire was given only when there was 
no choice between so doing and resigning 
all to the fury of the mob.”’ Some of them 
blamed Mr. Forrest and his published state- 
ments. Others condemned the committee 
that had urged Mr. Macready to play the 
second time, and the mayor because he had 
not ordered the opera house closed in antici- 
pation of the likelihood of conflict—a point 


of view already put forw) 
Rynders, which the Triby) 
not support. 
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Herald had equally interest 
to make about the polka. 
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That Disgraceft 
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fashionable society in 18 
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The Difference Between 


ing of bronze bushing bearings when William 
Bunting poured his first molds 62 years ago. 


4 er: was a touch of black magic in the mak- 


He carried the formulas for his alloys in his 
head and in a little memorandum book which 
was never out of his possession. He gained his 

knowledge through years of patient endeavor, 
successes and failures. 

Today his three sons and their sons manufacture 
Bunting Bushing Bearings in a great plant that gives 
scientific precision to the unique and exclusive 
methods originated by three generations of one 
family working constantly at one specific task. 

Sixty-two years of progress are built into every 

one of the millions of Bunting bushing bearings 
Ay going into mechanical industry today. The records, 
ok statistics, observations, tests and experiences of over 
| a half century are reflected in the operation of a 
plant that admittedly stands alone in the quality 
| of its product, the scope of its service, and the 
efficiency of its methods. 

t The Bunting organization has done still more than 
| to make bushing bearings of the highest quality, for 
it has made Bunting bushings universally available. 


bronze bushings, previously made only to special 
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BUSHING BEARINGS 


It has condensed the thousands of different sizes of , 


SAN FRANCISCO 


198 Second Street 
Douglas 6245 Main 8488 


order, to 268 
different sizes 
which meet 
practically ev- 
ery need of the mod- 
ern machinery 
builder and repairer. 
These 268 sizes are 
made up in enormous quantities and 
approximately three millions of these 
completely machined and finished 
Bunting bushing bearings are always in stock 
the factory and the Bunting Branches in New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco. The 
user of bronze bushings can get them instantly, at 
any time, in any quantity, and at the low price that 
only big production makes possible. 


Manufacturers — Great volume has made possible an 


attractive reduction in the prices of 268 different sizes of 


“Ready Made” Bunting bushing bearings. Write for 
Stock List 10 and latest prices. 

Automotive Jobbers — Bunting Piston Pin and Spring 
bolt bushings for replacement are now quoted at new 
lower price levels. Write for Piston Pin bushing list 
No. 11 and Spring bolt bushing list No. 102. 

Mill Supply Jobbers—Put a new profit into your 
operation by selling cored and solid bars of Bunting 
Phosphor Bronze. Write for our proposition. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches and Warehouses at 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


722 S. Michigan Ave. 
Wabash 9153 ‘ Main 5991 


CLEVELAND 
710 St. Clair Ave. N.E. 


BOSTON 
36 Oliver Street 
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the difference’’ before than 
after,so Brer Rabbit tells 
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to England, however, and a normal flow of 
specie would have been eastward. But 
already they were building up a profitable— 
and partly illegal—trade with the West In- 
dies, especially the French ‘“‘sugar islands.” 
Contemporary chronicles note the curious 
and fortunate fact that Frenchmen had a 
distaste for both molasses and rum, but 
their sugar plantations produced the former, 
out of which the latter could be made. Also 
they provided a steady market for slaves. 
A cargo of negroes, exchanged for molasses, 
and that distilled into rum, furnished the 
strong triangular foundation for many a 
New England fortune. The hard money in 
the colonies was largely of Spanish origin, 
coming from the West Indies, and the best 
known coin was the Spanish dollar—that 
piece of eight which jingles diabolically all 
through the literature of piracy on the 
Spanish Main, and which later on furnished 
the unit for our national currency. Pri- 
vateering, which easily shaded off into out- 
right piracy, also helped the colonists to 
trim their trade balance. 

Against this background the first notable 
piece of monetary legislation in America 
appears in 1652, when Massachusetts au- 
thorized John Hull to set up a mint in Bos- 
ton. His chief product was the famous 
pine-tree shilling. Some of Hull’s best 
patrons were buccaneers, who brought him 
silver loot to be converted into shillings; 
for buccaneering, more or less camouflaged 
as privateering, was quite indulgently 
regarded in those days. It has been calcu- 
lated that Hull may have coined as much 
as £1,000,000 in hard money before the 
British Crown, in 1684, shut up his shop— 
which, after all, was a sort of bootleg mint. 

But very little of Hull’s product remained 
in circulation in the colonies. In the pre- 
vious century a sage councilor of Queen 
Elizabeth, named Thomas Gresham, had 
studied this money subject and deduced a 
rule, which economists have since known as 
Gresham’s Law. The law is: Two cur- 
rencies of different intrinsic values will not 
circulate side by side, but the poorer one 
will drive out the better. 


First Paper Money in America 


Hull’s good shillings disappeared in favor 
of old, clipped, abraded and sweated coins. 
Currency of any sort was scarce. But our 
forefathers, however short they may have 
been of currency, were always rather ready 
for a fight, and it was a military adventure 
that pushed them over the brink in this 
matter of money. A year before John Hull 
set up his mint, one William Phipps was 
born of lowly pioneer parents in the Maine 
wilderness, near the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Until the age of eighteen he followed 
the primitive calling of shepherd, then 
adopted the trade of ship carpentry. While 
following that trade he learned to read and 
write, after a fashion. Marriage brought 
him a little capital and he set up a small 
shipyard in his native state. Various ad- 
ventures followed, for he was the adven- 
turing kind. At the age of thirty-three he 
secured a royal warrant and organized an 
expedition to search for a sunken Spanish 
treasure ship. The extraordinary thing is 
that he found the ship and recovered from 
it treasure to the value of £300,000—a huge 
sum for those times. His share made him 
rich, and in acknowledgment of the ex- 
ploit James II not only knighted him but 
appointed him sheriff of New England. He 
further buttressed his high position in 
society by joining Cotton Mather’s church 
in Boston. 

Being now a very leading citizen from 
every angle, and France and England being 
at war—which was then their normal rela- 
tionship—Sir William induced the Massa- 
chusetts General Court to fit out an 
expedition, with himself in command, 
against French possessions in Canada. Port 
Royal was easily captured in the spring of 
1690. That success fired the imagination of 
Sir William and of the General Court. A 
much more ambitious expedition was at 
once launched against Quebee and Mon- 
treal. 

It failed disastrously. The surviving 
volunteers demanded the pay which had 
been promised them—and which the Gen- 
eral Court had been expected to realize out 
of the spoils of victory. Here was a di- 
lemma—soldiers clamoring for pay which 
had been promised, and no money to pay 
them with. Taxes were as unpopular then 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


as now. The General Court met the crisis 
with a politicians’ expedient, by issuing 
£7000 of paper money. 

This is the first paper money in America 
of which there is any certain record. The 
amount sounds trivial today, but it must 
be measured by values of that day. Con- 
temporary accounts say that many of the 
soldiers to whom the bills were issued 
disposed of them at a discount of 30 per 
cent. But Phipps himself bought some of 
the bills, and other means were taken to 
sustain their value. The government had 
discovered an easy way to pay a pressing 
debt, and there seems to be a note of admi- 
ration in Cotton Mather’s statement: 


There was appointed an Able and Faithful 
Committee of Gentlemen who printed from 
Copper Plates a just number of Bills and Flour- 
ished, Indented and Contrived them in such a 
manner as to make it impossible to Counterfeit 
them, besides which they were Signed by the 
Hands of three belonging to that Committee. 
The public debts to the Soldiers and Sailors, 
now upon the point of mutiny—for Arma 
Tenenti, Omnia dat, qui Justa negat !—were in 
these Bills paid immediately. 


It may be noted in passing that Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps not only played a prominent 
part in introducing the money demon to 
America, but two years later, having been 
appointed first royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts under the new charter, he took a 
hand in the famous witchcraft delusion 
which threw Salem into prolonged hysterics. 
A number of unfortunate citizens were con- 
victed and hanged as witches, but the 
money devil is still at large. 

Having begun with a modest £7000, 
further and further issues of paper money 
came easily for several reasons: Once this 
pleasant way of paying debts was put in 
operation the legislature became less chary 
of contracting debts; the paper money 
presently began to depreciate so that more 
money was required for a given amount of 
business; and it was noted erelong that 
people were more reluctant to pay taxes. 
Indeed, why pay taxes when public debts 
could be discharged by recourse to a print- 
ing press? Gresham’s Law came into 
operation. It was calculated that in 1690, 
when the first issue of paper money was 
made, about £200,000 of silver was in cir- 
culation; but by 1714 the amount of paper 
money had risen nearly fortyfold and 
Hutchinson says that silver and gold were 
“entirely banished.” 

For some time after the first paper issue 
the rate of exchange on London was 133, 
which, considering the difference in coinage, 
would be about par. By 1722 the rate was 
270; that is, colonial money was worth less 
than fifty cents on the dollar. By 1741 the 
rate was 550, and by 1749 it was 1100, 
which would make colonial money worth 
about twelve cents on the dollar. Hutch- 
inson writes, ‘‘I saw a five-shilling bill 
which had been issued in 1690 and was re- 
maining in 1749 and was then worth but 
eight pence.” 


The Money Yardstick 


But while inflation and depreciation pro- 
gressed the country was filling up. The 
white population of the colonies, only about 
50,000 in 1650, rose to 275,000 by 1700, and 
still more rapidly after that. Pioneers were 
constantly spreading into the wilderness, 
planting new settlements. Generally they 
were poor and in debt; almost wholly they 
depended upon agriculture for a livelihood. 
In the towns what we now call a wage- 
earning class was developing; also a class 
of petty tradesmen. On the other hand, 
town fortunes were increasing and mer- 
chants were cutting an increasingly impor- 
tant figure. As colonists used the word, 
merchants meant men of relatively large 
affairs, owners of ships and plantations, 
exporters and importers. As exporters they 
created bills of exchange and so became the 
town bankers, in fact. Retail shops were 
generally very small establishments con- 
ducted in one room of a dwelling, and 
retailers were called tradesmen to distin- 
guish them from the lordly merchants. 

Naturally the merchants were consery- 
ative. Professional and educated townsmen 
pretty generally shared their views. But 
the first effect of cheap money and easy 
credit was to stimulate speculation in land, 
which was about 4ll there was to speculate 
in, to boom prices and start up new enter- 
prises. This enabled the pioneer farmer to 


pay his debts with ease and provided em- 
ployment for the town worker. Under that 
stimulus the farmer probably expanded, 
bought more land, went into debt again. 
Then, inevitably, came a day of reckoning 
and deflation. Although the data are very 
meager the cycle of boom and depression 
can be traced in early colonial affairs. 

A couple of thousand years ago Aristotle 
pondered this question of money, along 
with many other questions, and said that 
the function of money is to measure value. 
Changing the yardstick with which a thing 
is measured doesn’t change the quantity of 
the thing; but as money is taken as equiva- 
lent to value an increase of money gives, at 
first, an illusion of more value. When 
deflation comes, as an eloquent colonial of 
this period declared, ‘‘The lucky adven- 
turer becomes rich, while the industrious 
man is impoverished; the creditor is lifted 
up, the debtor is cast down.’’ And the 
debtor is apt to conelude that some maley- 
olent persons in the seats of power have 
played a dark trick on him. Money will 
pay debts, therefore he demands more 
money, notwithstanding cheap money was 
a prime cause of his trouble. So all through 
this early eighteenth-century inflation in 
Massachusetts a great many people were 
demanding more and more paper money. 


The Earliest Political Issue 


On the other hand, conservatives are 
almost always for sound money, partly be- 
cause a good many of them are creditors 
with the creditor’s not unnatural prejudice 
in favor of being paid in something of real 
value instead of in mere engravings, but 
partly also because they are better informed 
on the principles of economics. So early in 
the eighteenth century two political parties 
definitely appear, the one known as the 
Court Party and the other as the Country 
or Popular Party. The chief issue between 
them was currency. Writing in his old age, 
after he had served as second President of 
the United States, John Adams said, “‘ There 
is an overweening fondness for representing 
this country as a scene of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, union, harmony and _ benevo- 
lence. But let not your sons or mine deceive 
themselves. This country like all others has 
been a theater of feuds and parties for near 
two hundred years.”’ The first strongly 
marked line of division was the currency 
question. Maybe it will be the last. 

The government now consisted of a gov- 
ernor appointed by the Crown, a council, 
and the assembly, or popular house of 
legislature, elected directly by the people. 
The assembly was dominated by the Popu- 
lar Party, and it was almost chronically at 
loggerheads with the conservative governor 
and council over the money question. With 
continued issues of paper and progressive 
depreciation, various governors urged con- 
servatism, but usually the appeal fell on 
deaf ears. 

An episode in 1727 illustrates the situa- 
tion. It had been the practice to make the 
notes redeemable at a fixed date, several 
years in the future. In the year mentioned 
a quantity of notes issued in 1723-1724 was 
falling due. The council requested the as- 
sembly to make some provision for retiring 
them at maturity. The assembly’s only 
reply consisted of a motion to adjourn. 
When the council insisted that the maturing 
notes must be redeemed in some manner in 
order to protect the honor and credit of the 
colony, the assembly answered that they 
acknowledged no responsibility for engage- 
ments made by former assemblies; and as 
to the bills, the government’s promise to 
redeem them at a certain date formed no 
element in their value, which arose from 
the fact that they circulated as money. The 
governor mournfully comments that a 
majority of the assembly were ‘‘men of 
small Fortunes and meane Education.” 

In 1740 the assembly brought this long 
quarrel to a crisis by authorizing the or- 
ganization of a land bank with power to 
issue circulating notes. The bank had no 
capital. The subscriptions with which it 
began business were simply applications for 
loans to be secured by mortgage on land. 
When the mortgage was executed the bank 
handed over the amount of the loan in its 
own circulating notes. But*the Country 
Party was not composed exclusively of 
farmers; it contained a very important 
element of town workmen and tradesmen 
who, presumably, owned no land. For 
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inhabited by an active patriot, so the Brit- 
ish set fire to. it. But the wind was from 
the north and.the good Tory next door, to 
the south, earnestly represented to the Brit- 
ish officer in command that the fire, if un- 
checked, would soon consume his house; so 
the obliging officer ordered the flames ex- 
tinguished. 

When the British retired and the patriot 
came out of the timber his Tory neighbor 
recited this incident, saying, ““You may 
thank me that you have a roof over your 
head.”’ But the patriot replied, “Sir, I 
thank God and the north wind.” Such 
neighborly juxtapositions of Whig and Tory 
were common in theearly stages of the Revo- 
lution. Until war fever took sway it was 
partly a domestic quarrel. Nor were the 
conservatives always in the wrong. As to 
sound money they were quite right. 

However, that reverberating shot at Lex- 
ington blew sound money off the American 
Continent for twenty years. A week after 
the Battle of Bunker Hill the colonials be- 
gan issuing paper. The Continental Con- 
gress, as paper issues increased, solemnly 
resolved “that any person who shall here- 
after be so lost to all virtue and regard for 
his country as to refuse to receive said bills 
in payment shall be deemed, published and 
treated as an enemy of his country and pre- 
cluded from all trade and intercourse with 
the inhabitants of these colonies.’”’ After 
independence the states all enacted drastic 
legal-tender laws to support the paper is- 
sues. 

But experience shows that fine words 
are even less useful in sustaining irredeem- 
able paper than in buttering parsnips. 

It is calculated that at the end of the year 
of Bunker Hill the colonies had about $9,- 
000,000 in coin and $10,000,000 in paper. 
A year later the paper had risen to $40,- 
000,000, and as it continued to rise coin 
disappeared from circulation. By 1778 
Congress had to acknowledge that the ratio 
of paper to coin was 100 to 13. Next year 
it was 100 to 38. In 1781 continental cur- 
rency was quoted at 225 to 1; later at 500 
to 1, and so on down to 0. 


John Marshall's Service 


That disastrous experience, which ex- 
tended to every inhabitant of the country, 
should have had a sobering effect. For a 
time it did have such an effect. But, war 
over and independence gained, the new 
country expanded again. On a larger scale 
than ever, there was the old situation of 
pioneering farmers, usually in debt, to 
whom cheap money brought a delusive pe- 
riod of prosperity. John Marshall, the 
great chief justice, wrote in his Life of Wash- 
ington, under whom he had served at Valley 
Forge: 

“At length two great parties were formed 
in every state. The one struggled with un- 
abated zeal for a strict observance of public 
and private obligations. The other marked 
out for itself a more indulgent course. . . . 
In many states this party constituted a de- 
cided majority and in all of them it was 
powerful. The emission of paper money, 
the delay of legal proceedings and the sus- 
pension of the collection of taxes were the 
fruits of their rule wherever dominant. In- 
stead of making the painful effort to obtain 
relief through industry and economy, many 
rested all their hopes on legislative inter- 
ference.” 

The organization which “struggled with 
unabated zeal for a strict observance of 
public and private obligations” was called 
the Federalist Party. Washington, while 
he lived, was its chief stay, Hamilton its 
leading executive officer, and John Mar- 
shall—long after Washington and Hamilton 
were dead, long after the Federalist Party 
had disappeared as a political organiza- 
tion—used his position at the head of the 
Supreme Court, which his strong mind and 
personality dominated, to write Federalist 
doctrines into the foundations of the Goy- 
ernment. 

The so-called national government at the 
close of the Revolution and thereafter until 
the adoption of the present Constitution 
was little more than a debating society. It 
could not collect taxes for current expenses. 
It defaulted in payment of interest on the 
national debt. Audited and admitted bills 
against it were hawked about at fifteen 
cents on the dollar. It issued various sorts 
of dubious paper and several of the new 
states resorted*afresh to the printing press 
to pay expenses. This, on the fiscal side 
merely, gives a notion of the mess that in- 
tervened between the end of the war and 
the establishment of real government under 
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the present Constitution. Though men sub- 
sequently found in the opposite political 
camp took part in framing the new Consti- 
tution, it was the Federalists who set the 
new Government on its pins as a going con- 
cern, 

Holding that strict observance of. public 
and private engagements is thesheet anchor | 
of a sound state, it was from the first a | 
sound-money party. Hamilton’s feat in 
establishing firm national credit and good 
money out of the welter of continental | 
debts and depreciation needs no rehearsal. | 
His bill for the first United States Bank, in 
1791, was opposed by the followers of Jef- 
ferson, who talked vaguely about a mys- | 
terious money power much as the friends of 
cheap money talk now. The bank was well | 
managed and it furnished America, for the 
first time, with a sound uniform credit cur- 
rency. 

True, if a man owed a debt he had to | 
pay it in good money; but if he had any- { 
thing to sell he got good money for that too. 
The usefulness of the bank was so obvious | 
that although the followers of Jefferson had 
come into power when its charter expired | 
in 1811 the bill to renew the charter was | 
lost in the House by only one vote while | 
the Senate was evenly divided and the cast- 
ing vote of Vice President Clinton was nec- 
essary to kill the bank. Stephen Girard | 
bought its assets and set up a bank in Phila- 
delphia which still flourishes there under 
his name. 


State Banks—Good and Bad 


Following the demise of Hamilton’s in- 
stitution, state banks sprang up every- | 
where. In some sections—notably New 
England, which seems to have taken her | 
cheap-money lesson to heart—they were in | 
the main well managed; but over a great 
part of the country, particularly the newer 
South and West, they were operated on the 
free and easy inflationist plan, and they 
were full of politics. Statistics for this pe- 
riod are very meager, for banks usually 
made no public reports; but it appears that 
by 1816 the number of state banks had 
risen to 246 and their outstanding note is- 
sues to $100,000,000. The Government de- 
posited funds in state banks and accepted 
their notes for public dues. At one time, 
although it had $9,000,000 on deposit in 
state banks—nearly equal to its entire rev- 
enue for the year 1814—it was obliged to 
resort to treasury certificates to pay current 
bills; and the Government’s direct loss on 
account of worthless bank notes between 
1814 and 1817 was over $5,000,000—from 
which it may be inferred how the public 
fared. 

It began to be clear to many people, even 
of the Jeffersonian political faith, that the 
currency system was going to pot. In the 
literary art of stating democratic doctrines 
nobody has excelled Thomas Jefferson; but 
his judicious admirers admit that in hum- 
drum practical details he was often hope- 
lessly wrong. His remedy for the situation 
was more paper money. But his friend and 
follower, James Madison, then President of 
the United States, had sounder ideas of 
finance, and turned back to Hamilton’s idea 
of a central bank. Indeed the Federalist 
Party has this unique distinction: It was 
discredited at the polls, driven from power 
and destroyed as a political organization. 
Its opponents, who had bitterly criticized 
its program at practically every point, came 
into complete control of the Government; 
yet the very force of circumstance com- 
pelled them in the main to accept and adopt 
the work of the Federalists. 

This plan for a central bank on the Ham- 
iltonian model was finally put through Con- 
gress by the party which was traditionally 
opposed to such an institution, and many 
leading Whigs—heirs of the Federalists and 
of their sound-money, central-bank ideas— 
opposed the bill. Which illustrates the dis- 
advantages of getting scientific questions 
of currency and credit entangled in partisan 
politics. The opposition of the Whigs, how- 
ever, was not all mere partisan factiousness. 
They feared that Madison’s bank was to be 
a political concern, with the party in power 
holding a very influential position in its 
management. The fear was well enough 
grounded. 

It was understood that the president and 
a majority of the directors of the new bank 
were to be Republicans, as the followers of 
Jefferson were then called, for it is one of 
the curiosities of politics that the party 
name Democrat—like the party names 
Whig and Tory—was first used by oppo- | 
nents as a term of contempt. In its early | 
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Cold Sores 


(fever blisters) 


““Impossible!”’ describes them. 

And a party tomorrow evening, too. 

What to do? 

““Unguentine— guick’’, of course. Apply a 
little at night. You’ll see marked improve- 
ment in the morning. Whatever its cause, 
the effect or a cold sore is like so many other 
irritations of the skin. If you don’t take care 
of it ‘‘guick’’ it is likely to spread, and get 
worse instead of better. 


1? 


Think back a few months 
How many things have happened to 
your skin? 


Conditions — like cold sores (fever blisters), 
chapping, (or last summer ) sunburn, perhaps 
poison ivy rashes. Probably accidents—a 
scratch, bruise, burn, or cut. There are 
hundreds of these skin accidents and irritations. 
With each one there is damage to the skin 
and danger from infection. Pain or discom- 
fort is always present, the protection of the 
normal healthy skin is broken down and dan- 
gerous germs may cause a serious time of it. 
Healing may be slow. Unnecessary scars 
may result. 

In literally millions of homes, every one in 
the family knows this about Unguentine— 
Stops pain. Prevents infection. Heals 
quickly. Prevents needless scars because 
Unguentine’s healing is done from the bottom 
of the injury upwards. 

Ask your druggist for a tube of Unguentine to- 
day. You’llbe glad you bought it. Price soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Laboratories—Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 


Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 
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| Enclosed find 8c for trial tube of Unguentine and booklet 
“What to Do” (for little ailments and real 

| emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer,M. D. S3 | 
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GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


Inne for a fresh pair? 


For double duty and two-fold satisfaction, 
get a spick and span pair of double grip 
Paris today. Because your garters are next 
to you every day in the year, more men 
than ever are endorsing the “fresh pair of 
Paris” habit. There’s clean comfort, long 
wear and snappy new elastic in every pair 
of Paris. Double grips as low as 40¢. Single 
grips as low as 35¢. 


‘Ghere are enough men wearing Paris Garters 
to elect the next President—easily! 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


Also Makers of Hickory Products 
Chicago New York 
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years the management of this second Uni- 
ted States Bank was flavored with politics. 
As a matter of course it was grievously 
mismanaged. Only $2,000,000 of specie was 
paid in to the capital stock, instead of $7,- 
000,000, as the charter provided. Several 
millions of capital stock was paid in by the 
mere notes of hand of thesubscribers. There 
was scandalous stockjobbing by officers and 
directors, and by favorites with their con- 
nivance. Branches in the South and West, 
where the party in power was strongest, 
overloaned recklessly. 

Meanwhile, particularly in the newer 
parts of the country, there was an orgy of 
state banks, also heavily flavored with poli- 
tics. At one session the Kentucky legis- 
lature issued forty bank charters. An 
indignant contemporary reports, with ref- 
erence to the newer parts of the country 
generally, that it was common to give mem- 
bers of the legislature shares in every new 
bank and little real capital was ever paid 
in. Even in New York—whose western 
portion, however, was frontier—a commit- 
tee of the legislature reported that the cir- 
culating medium of the state consisted 
principally of notes issued by banks whose 


| capital consisted principally of the notes of 


hand of stockholders whose tangible assets 
consisted principally of shares of the bank 
which they had paid for with their aforesaid 
notes of hand. In fine, the building was all 
superstructure and no foundation. 
Banking and politics went hand in hand. 


| For example, the state of Kentucky sub- 
| scribed part of the capital stock of the Bank 


of Kentucky and the party in power had 


| an important share in its management. 


The state of Alabama furnished most of the 
capital for the Bank of Alabama and the 
legislature appointed its president and 
twelve of its directors. An observer on the 
spot wrote, a decade later, ‘‘ Candidates for 
the legislature promised their supporters 
liberal loans from the bank and then took 
pledges from candidates for bank director- 
ships that the loans should be made.” 
These government-owned or government- 
supported state banks were central insti- 


tutions, the keystone of the entire banking. 


system within the state. Thus in Kentucky 
the circulating notes issued by privately 
owned banks, established under state char- 
ter, were redeemable, not in coin but in the 
circulating notes of the Bank of Kentucky. 


Senator Benton Waxes Indignant 


For a while there was prosperity, rising 
prices, wild speculation in lands and the 
usual concomitants of a boom. But even 
the politics-flavored United States Bank 
could not perform the miracle of lifting it- 
self by its own boot straps. In general the 
South and West were in debt to the East, 
as newer regions with scant capital are al- 
ways in debt to older ones. Circulating 
notes prodigally issued by the Southern and 
Western branches of the United States Bank 
flowed East and were presented to its East- 
ern offices for redemption. Public funds, 
proceeds of the sale of public lands, and so 
on, were deposited in branches of the bank; 
but the Government was spending money 
in the East. 

Thus in the South and West the United 
States Bank was always in the obnoxious 
attitude of a creditor demanding payment. 
Those regions were pouring out paper prom- 
ises to pay, and the United States Bank was 
usually the agency upon which fell the un- 
pleasant duty of asking that the promise 
be fulfilled. It had to demand payment 
from somebody or go into bankruptcy itself. 
So the bank became intensely unpopular in 
expansionist regions. It was draining the 
country of its scant stock of specie, it was 
causing contraction, it was ruining poor 
debtors; in short, it was the money devil of 
itsday. Notes of state banks were constantly 
flowing into its till; but it had to maintain 
its own notes. It decided, therefore, that 
it would not receive the notes of any bank 
which did not maintain them on a parity 
with specie. To meet this requirement, 
state banks had to contract loans—which 
was charged up to the money demon with 
headquarters at Washington. The bank 
was denounced in substantially the same 
terms that are applied to the Federal Re- 
serve System today. ‘‘All the flourishing 
cities of the West,’”’ said Senator Benton, 
“are mortgaged to this money power. They 
are in the jaws of the monster—a lump of 


| butter in the mouth of a dog! One gulp, 


one swallow, and all is gone!” The plain 
English is that the bank was a creditor de- 
manding payment in order to preserve its 
own solvency. 
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Often the lucky purchaser was able to re- 
sell, at a handsome advance over what he 
had paid, fairly before the transaction with 
the Government was completed. Com- 
monly the money which the Government 
received from the original purchaser was at 
once deposited in the bank which had 
loaned him the funds; so the bank was able 
to lend them over again to a second pur- 
chaser. 

The Government’s big surplus, deposited 
in the pet banks, helped on expansion of 
credit. That surplus had become a lively 
political question. Finally Congress pro- 
posed to distribute it among the several 
states according to population. Constitu- 
tional difficulties to an outright gift ap- 
peared, so the act provided that the surplus 
should be loaned to the states; but it was 
regarded as an outright gift and has never 
been repaid. Amid this expansion, infla- 
tion and pyramiding of credit, the charter 
of the second United States Bank expired, 
and although some of the President’s ablest 
advisers recommended a renewal—in view 
of the great and undoubted services which 
the bank had performed in providing a 
sound and uniform currency and as fiscal 
agent of the Government—the institution 
was allowed to die. 

But the balloon had been blown almost 
to the bursting point. Good money was 
becoming painfully scarce; and the day 
arrived to start distributing the Treasury 
surplus among the states. 

A great part of this surplus was deposited 
in the banks in the less populous regions of 
the country, from which it had to be with- 
drawn in order to make a distribution ac- 
cording to population. In the absence of 
a sound national banking system the Treas- 
ury had to ship the actual money from one 
point to another. 

A historian says, “ Millions upon millions 
of dollars went on their travels, North and 
South, East and West, mere freight for the 
time being, while business from which the 
money was withdrawn gasped for breath in 
its struggle with a stringent money mar- 
ket.”” It lost the struggle. The memorable 
panic of 1837 broke upon the country. 
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A New York committee reported to Con- 
gress that in six months value of real estate 
in the city fell $40,000,000; in two months 
there had been over 250 failures, and within 
a few weeks 20,000 persons had been dis- 
charged from their employment. The same 
thing happened practically throughout the 
nation. 

Of course the country recovered. It al- 
ways does. A good many men still living 
can remember the era of shinplaster state 
bank notes that preceded the Civil War. 
A greater number can recall the cheap- 
money greenbacks movement of the 70’s, 
and still more had direct experience of the 
a ne free-silver movement of the 

Ss. 


As a sagacious Frenchman -once re- 
marked, “The more it changes, the more it 
remains the same.” Jt changes in details. 
Hardly anybody nowadays wants a flood 


of cheap money in the simple form of bank | 


notes or greenbacks. Partly they have seen 
too much of that in Europe since the war. 
Partly bank notes and greenbacks seem 
relatively less important now than they 
seemed to our grandfathers, because almost 
everybody nowadays has his bank account 
and makes payments by bank checks in- 
stead of with currency or coin. 
particular about having more cash in his 
pocket. What he wants is more credit at 
the bank. So political agitation turns upon 
bank credit rather than upon bank notes. 

The Federal Reserve System is a great 
reservoir of bank credit. Naturally it is a 
point of political attack. But deflation will 
follow inflation; when too many promises 
to pay are issued there will come a painful 
day of judgment, and people who are 
pinched in the contraction will very likely 
look around for some malevolent individ- 
uals, some personal devils, who wickedly 
contrived the calamity. That is the origin 
of the myth—disproved by the records— 
that the Federal Reserve Board set out to 
ruin farmers, or that it discriminated against 
farmers. The way to spoil the Federal Re- 
serve System, or any other banking-and- 
currency system, is to load it up with 
politics. 


THE DANGER OF EUROPE 
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quantity of stuff produced from the factor- 
ies of the exporting nations. Because of 
her geographical position and industrial re- 
lations with Russia, Germany would be the 
chief instrument of Russian reconstruction, 
but under the control of the other direc- 
tors—France, Great Britain and the United 
States—would pay, and be willing to pay, a 
considerable share of her profits as repara- 
tions to France. 

In a long talk I had with Stresemann be- 
fore he became Chancellor, we discussed 
that scheme, and it seemed to him sound 
and hopeful. The alternative is the gradual 
reconstruction of Russia by Germany alone, 
which is inevitable if the other nations 
stand aloof. 

There are several difficulties in the way 
of thisscheme. The first is the political and 
reasonable distrust against the Russian 
Soviet Government. But I am persuaded 
that this government would modify its 
political tyranny and give sufficient guaran- 
ties of good faith if the great powers of the 
world went halfway to meet it. And per- 
sonally I do not think there is now an 
elaborate difference between the tyranny of 
the soviet and that of ezardom, with which 
most nations were on friendly terms. Nev- 
ertheless, guaranties and some effective 
financial control would have to be estab- 
lished first, with the consent of the Russian 
leaders, who are hard pressed by the ex- 
treme misery of their people, slowly re- 
covering from the last famine, but now 
swept by disease, and still, in many dis- 
tricts, hungry. Something at least may be 
tried in that direction. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, leader of the 
British Labor Party, which. has repudiated 
communism and the revolutionary propa- 
ganda of Moscow, gets to the root of the 
matter in the following words: 

“The recognition of the Russian Govern- 
ment does not mean agreement with that 
government. Diplomatic relations are in 
no sense a partnership; they are nothing 
more than a channel for official communi- 
cations so the Labor Party with 
its sense of reality would face the facts and 
accept the existence of the Moscow Gov- 
ernment as it would accept the existence of 
any other government. It would stand no 


nonsense and no monkey tricks from Rus- 
sian diplomatic representatives. They 
would have to come here with all the privi- 
leges, and all the obligations, of diploma- 
tists. 

‘The Moscow Government has taken 
root; it has gone far away from its first hopes 
and policies. Russia is part of the European 


group, and neither politically nor economi- | 


cally can be cut off from it; it has enormous 


reserves of power, and can upset treaties | 


and working arrangements to which it has 
not assented. The victors in the late war 
have all been too vain, too self-centered, too 
absorbed in their victory to make a real 
peace, and Russia is the power that can in 
time upset us. Nobody but a madman can 
contemplate without horror a combination 
of revengeful German economic power and 
hostile Russian material and human re- 
sources against the rest of Europe.” 

The second difficulty in a general ar- 
rangement with Russia is that natural fear 
of France that this scheme would merely 
play into the hands of Germany by strength- 
ening her alliance with Russia—the Black 
Eagles with the White Bear. 


Nobody is |" 


Against this, one could only place the | 


security that would come from the moral 
support of Great Britain and the United 


States and many nations, who, if France | 


gave Germany a chance of life and peace, 
would stand by France if Germany chose 
again the way of death and war. That 
seems to the French people a feeble and un- 
certain pledge of security, and yet in the 
long run I think it is the best that France 
can have. It is, indeed, all she has now, for 
her military alliances are not sufficient to 
save her in the long run from a combined 
attack by Germany and Russia when Ger- 
many is ready to fight again. Without 
Great Britain by her side France would be 
lost. She will not have Great Britain by 
her side if she pursues her present policy of 
saving herself by dooming Europe to in- 
creasing misery. In 1914 France could call 
to the world for help on the moral issue, and 
many nations answered her call. She will 
find the same comradeship again if she 
bases her national life not on force but fair 
play, not on obstruction but construction, 
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If it’s a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears or a leaky radiator 
there’s a @Arz Product 
for it and for most of a 
car's other needs. 


Ask for the @hiz Handy Manual, No. 24— 
It's Free 
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When is a Battery Cheap? 


The price is only one—and the least one— 
of three things that tell whether a battery is 
a good bargain. More important consid- 
erations are: How long will it last and how 
few will be the repairs? One repair job 
may change the lowest-priced battery into 
the most costly. 

The true way to put a value on your 
battery is to take the first cost, add the re- 
pair bills, and consider the length of time 
the battery lasts. Do this and you will find 
that an Exide Battery costs you less than 
any other per month and per year of 
service. 

Now, even the first cost of an Exide is 
low—with the quality as high as ever. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES © 


EXIDE PRICES are from 
$16.65 up, according to size 
and geographical location. 
You can get the right battery 
for your car at a nearby 
Exide Service Station. Our 
stations, as well as, Radio 
Dealers, sell Exide Radio 
Batteries. 
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are delivered straight to the 
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lates is encouraged to order only 
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promptly. For we know that the 
most deliciously made chocolates 
on earth cease to be delicious un- 
less they are fresh. 


$1 o1i2 $1.50 $1.75 


cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made hy 
F.H.ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
not on military alliances of doubtful 
strength but on the spiritual plea of justice 
and liberty. Otherwise, France will find 
herself alone in a hostile and indifferent 
world saying coldly ‘“‘We told you so!” and 
not rising to her rescue. 

Leaving out this Russian scheme, though 
it is a possibility not to be ignored in a busi- 
ness discussion, there must be anyhow a 
quick and complete settlement of German 
reparations and interallied debts. Here 
again France stands in the way of settle- 
ment. I think her position is logical, al- 
though obstructive to all hopes of reasonable 
arrangement. Over and over again Poin- 


| earé has argued that France cannot possibly 


be expected to pay back the immense sums 
she owes to the United States and Great 
Britain which were advanced to her for war 
purposes in the Allied cause, if she does not 


| obtain reparations from Germany for the 
| cost of war damage. 


When those costs are 
paid, France is perfectly willing to pay back 
her debts—out of further payment from 
Germany, who was the cause of these debts 
being incurred. 

Theoretically that argument is sound. 
Practically it is fantastic.. Germany cannot 
pay France anything like the reparation de- 
manded for actual damage, at least for 
many years to come, especially now that 
France has throttled her industrial recovery 
by seizing the Rhineland and the Ruhr and 
taking other pledges. To pay the full sum 
demanded by France she would have to de- 


| velop her industry and commerce, and es- 


pecially her export’ trade, so enormously 
that it would overwhelm the trade of France 
and all other competitors. It is therefore 
obvious that France, if she wishes to settle 
this matter on business lines, must reduce 
her claims on Germany in return for the 
reduction of her debts to Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Tosome extent France has already agreed 
to this proposal in theory. Poincaré in his 
notes to the British Government expressed 
himself as willing to reduce his claims upon 


| Germany in proportion as Great Britain 


reduced her claims to be paid by France, 
after Germany had paid the full bill of war 
damage on French territory. That is to say, 
France would not abate one jot of her own 
bill of costs against Germany for material 
losses, but afterwards would agree to an ar- 
rangement by which Germany would be 
let off further indemnities to the same ex- 
tent as France was released from her own 
debts. In short, Great Britain andthe 
United States would only be paid, if paid 
at all, by Germany handing to France the 
wherewithal, after working off her repara- 
tions. That is never at all. 


The Vicious Debt Circle 


Great Britain has something to say in the 
matter, and she cannot agree to that. She 
has already agreed to withdraw most of her 
claim to German reparations so that France 
and Belgium may have the lion’s share, pro- 
vided France pays her debts to England, as 
England is paying them to the United 
States. 

Here is a pretty dispute running round 
and round a vicious circle, like a dog chasing 
its tail, From a business standpoint there 
is only one possible way of dealing with the 
problem. It is the full restoration of Ger- 
many’s industrial territories and liberty of 
action, and strong international support of 
Germany, so that her financial situation 
may be strengthened and her money stabi- 
lized under the control of the League of Na- 
tions, as in the case of Austria. Then her 
capacity for further payments must be de- 
termined once for all on a scale which will 
not cripple her national life or destroy the 
balance of world trade. 

France must be persuaded that it is 
better for her to cut her losses and carry on, 
rather than doom Europe to misery by de- 
manding money which does not exist. 

Great Britain must release France from a 


| considerable portion of her debt, and the 


United States must make it easier for Great 
BEL as well as France, to settle with 
er. 

In my judgment there is no other way 
of getting this accursed heritage off the 
shoulders of the present and future genera- 
tions, and it would be an easy way but for 
the terrible, the tragic obstinacy of France 


| in pursuing the line of logic and abstract 


right to its bitter end. 

Trading relations with Russia and the 
economic recovery of Germany would very 
quickly have a vitalizing effect upon world 
markets. This would still further be helped 
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by an international loan to Hungary, en- 
abling that country to stabilize its currency, 
and by a system of free trade or fair trade 
between the old states of the Austrian Em- 
pire, now independent under the names of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. England 
would begin to find a new demand for her 
manufactured goods and the dreadful in- 
cubus of unemployment would undoubtedly 
be lifted from her shoulders to some extent. 
Its complete remedy would have to be 
found in an intensive encouragement of 
emigration to the British Dominions and 
the United States, which is already in 
preparation. 

Another enormous advantage of a busi- 
ness settlement on these lines would be the 
raising of the standard of life and wages in 
the European countries, due to the replace- 
ment of paper money—terribly inflated so 
that it has but little real value—by money 
stabilized and related to actual values. 
This would prevent that state of cheap la- 
bor, cheap production and unfair competi- 
tion which enables foreign countries with 
worthless currency to undercut Great Bri- 
tain and the United States in every market 
of the world. The economic revival of Ger- 
many, above all, would prevent that dump- 
ing of cheap goods made by underpaid 
labor, which is one of the most important 
causes of abnormal trade conditions in Eu- 
rope today. There must be something like 
equality in the real wages of European labor 
before there can be equality of opportunity 
and fair play in the trade of nations. 


A Moral Pledge to France 


But even that advantage is worthless, 
and indeed impossible of attainment, so 
long as certain countries have to support 
an immense burden of taxation on account 
of standing armies. It is quite reasonable 
and comprehensible that France, as the 
paymaster of immense military forces in 
Europe, could not possibly allow Germany 
and her friends to obtain their liberation 
from war debts, by whatever means, while 
the French people had to finance a costly 
military system for the sake of security. It 
would be absurd for France to encourage 
the economic recovery of her enemies when 
every penny of their new prosperity might 
be devoted to preparation for a war of re- 
venge. It all comes back to that, and it is 
that complication which thwarts the possi- 
bility of a business settlement. 

Therefore business men, giving their 
minds to this problem, must find a way of 
removing that hindrance to all their efforts 
on behalf of a new European prosperity. 
How can they cut out the cost of standing 
armies and increased armaments, in order 
to lift the burden of taxation from the 
shoulders of people whose capital is crippled 
and whose trade is drained by this arming 
and equipment of destructive forces? 

Directly that question is raised, the com- 
mon sense of business is bludgeoned by the 
passion of politics. There is just a chance, 
however, that the business leaders of the 
world might bring pressure to bear on the 
military mind in Europe and break up its 
system by financial operations. I think the 
United States would be fully justified in de- 
manding the prompt payment of French 
debts unless France is prepared to reduce to 
a minimum the support of standing armies 
in Europe and the training of black ar- 
mies in Africa and the organization of great 
aérial forces which menace England. I think 
Great Britain would be justified in with- 
holding any financial assistance from Ger- 
many until she is satisfied that the Germans 
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“Saving the Surface” by this modern mechanical method of applying varnish saves 33 per cent in time, or $20 per 
car, in the experience of the Toledo Community Traction Co. Cars are revarnished every thirty months here. 
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502, Copyright by Save the 
Surface Campaign, 1924 


The Public be Served 


by Paint and Varnish 


UR rail transportation systems— most 

of them—realize the absolute necessity 

of keeping their property well protected with 

paint and‘varnish. Their greatest asset is 

their property. Its maintenance is the 

difference between profit and loss. Railway 

property that is not kept up soon runs 

down. Consequence— public suffers—stock- 
holders suffer. 


Last year one elevated railway system, alone, 
used 25,000 gallons of paint and varnish. This 
company follows a rigid painting schedule. 
Cars are painted and varnished every 24 
months. The steel structure is painted every 
seven years—bridges every four years—sta- 
tions every three years— bridge and structure 
floors every two years. 


Were it not for the protection given to rail- 
way property by paint and varnish, the pub- 
lic would travel in jeopardy; more than five 
and a half billion dollars’ worth of rolling 
stock would roll to the scrap heap; and sta- 
tions, steel structures, shops and car barns 
would go the way of all neglected property. 
Saving the surface of railway property and 
equipment is a business matter. It is also a 
solemn public duty. 


OW about your property? Is it pro- 

tected against rust and rot? The loss 

they cause is greater than the loss from fire. 

Fire attacks now and then. Rust and rot 

never stop destroying. Only one thing 

checks them. Paint and varnish. Save the 
surface and you save all. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
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THE SATURDAY 


T the heart of every busi- 
ness institution willalways 
be found a man. Heisthe 
Force and the Responsi- 
bility. Yet few actually see 
him or hear his voice; his 
influence is almost wholly 
through the written word. 
Thus it is that the Royal 
Typewriter, producing 
typed work of manifest 
quality, has won the place 
it holds in the offices of 
the great executives who 
waste no words, but whose 
thoughts, made per- 
manent, actually mould 
events. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY, Inc. 


364-366 Broadway New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work” OY, 3 


Trade 


TYPEWRITERS 


Mark 
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ANCIENT FIRES 


(Continued from Page 23) ° 


There were things I had tried to keep 
locked away from my consciousness. But 
tonight they were too swift forme. It was 
as though a wild beast had leaped out of its 
ambush and buried its fangs in my flesh. At 
such moments, I suppose, men do frightful 
things, incomprehensible to their sanity. 
But it was only my body that went mad. 
My heart and mind shrank from the fren- 
zied impulse and it passed like that sinister 
trembling of the earth. There remained the 
future to be faced out. 

Lisbeth’s child! The very thought, even 
now, even for me, was fine and lovely. But 
for her? After all, a nameless child, for all 
the man’s splendid boasting. And she was 
so much alone, so very frail, so very proud 
too. What part should I play after I had 
helped to smash her world for her—I who 
would have died for her? 

But dying was nothing—too simple, too 
cowardly. Somehow I had to live for her. 
I would offer her the shelter of my name. 
But that was a sad formality, because I 
knew that she would reject it. To her it 
would be an inward shame added to an out- 
ward disaster. And I knew, as John Smith 
knew and had reminded me with his ironic 
eyes, that she would never turn to me. 

There was one possibility—that she 
would see her life as he saw it, and in mea 
shadow of futile childish things. I almost 
hoped it. 

I stood rigid. At last a sound had pene- 
trated the silence. It was far off and very 
faint. It might have been the ery of a 
trapped animal. After a moment it was 
repeated, even more faintly, dying out like 
a breath of wind. 

I threw my door open. The quiet was 
absolute. It poured over me in a thick, 
muffling wave. What I had heard became 
the echo of my own pain. Moonlight 
played placidly between the orange trees. 
The fountain was silent, too, and the golden 
god stood naked and still in a flood of silver. 
I saw the macaw silhouetted on his perch 
against the light like a strange, motionless 
sentinel. Yet the peace was illusionary, 
like a mask drawn over an unknown face. 

Standing there, I thought of Stonebor- 
ough’s Cathedral Close the night when I 
had walked home with Lisbeth from the 
dance. That deep, heartfelt tranquillity and 
this hush were both rooted in ancient dreams, 
but between the dreamers was an ancient 
antagonism. Strange and to me unholy 
things were in this silence. The violent 
fancies of a sleeping tiger flitted through 
the shadows. 

I caught my breath, fora light had sprung 
up on the far side of the patio and was 
hurrying towards me. It came in and out 
of the trees, and by its pale reflection I saw 
the white, flowing figure of a woman. I 
recognized her. A moment more and she 
was at my side. From the folds of the 
black mantilla that covered her head and 
shoulders her face peered out at me, ghostly 
white. 

“Huan !’’ 

“What is it? Is anything wrong?” 

““Why are you out here?” 

“T thought I heard something—a cry.” 

“T know; I did too, I couldn’t rest.” 

We spoke in undertones. It was as 
though we were afraid of waking a sleeping 
danger. 

“Where is the general?” 

She answered strangely. 

“He left me—an hour ago. Euan, he 
promised that at any rate it would not be 
done tonight. But I’m afraid. I can’t 
sleep.” 

“But if he promised ——”’ 

“He thinks—he thinks I’m unreason- 
able—not myself. He was humoring me. He 
can’t understand. I meant to go alone. 
But will you come?”’ 

“Of course. What shall we do?” 

““T don’t know yet.” 

Her face came into the moonlight. Its 
youth had gone. Those lines which had 
always lain half concealed beneath the 
habitual look of dreaming gentleness were 
sharp drawn about the set mouth. The 
very shape of the eyes seemed to have 
changed so that their expression, even in 
that half darkness, was stern and impla- 
cable. So tender and yielding, she must 
have seemed to him. But I guessed that for 
all that she had been too strong, and that 
he had stormed out into the night, for the 
first time tasting the bitterness of defeat. 

“T saw it done once, Euan. It was an 
accident. They didn’t mean me to see. 


‘Not fit for a woman’s 


the sentries, who, after her : 
tative gesture, sank back jnt}h 
immobility, and along thestee 9, 
the camps. 

From a large, disto 
its zenith, a pallid light. 
the peaks and escarpments 0: 
tains whose roots were twist 
unfathomable chaos. We 
survivors of a lost world. 

Our own shadows, stz 
at our sides, were our 
There was not a sound o 
Far off a little luminous red \y 
among the stars. 


and I caught her arm. I 
But at least I knew her bette 


“Let me go. I’ll dow 
But you’re not strong en 
She shook her head. _ 
“T’m all right. They’d 
I’m quite strong.” An 
ment, very simply: 
was going to have a bab 
“Yes, dear.” 
She did not seem to nc 
tenderness. She sighed a 


lessness. They might have 
gathered round the last 
dead world. 

A little Quetzelangan unde 
footed and ragged, came outo 
He gesticulated and chatt 
He was frightened, for 
creature of fine steel. 

At last the protesting, flu>rir 
hands dropped. We three wax 
uneven roadway between thet 
huts and for the first time t] m 
the fire moved. I heard theiioit 
in the dust behind us. 

It was like a dream, half 
half beautiful with the ha) 
only feel in dreams. For I 
were together. She had witet 


darkly shining stream flowec 
floor. There was.no so : 
or moan. I looked round in) 1 
officer’s face. He stared, bake 
ferently. a 
. But Lisbeth was on her kn&._ 
lifted the dreadful body in heat 
had been too quick for 
pretty brocaded dress an 
black-stained with blood. 
“It was that we heard. W 
What can we do?” } 


“Tell them to bring 
She gave an order. Is 
tate. I swore savagely a 
(Continued on P. 
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The ancient Carruca, 
sethaps the first four- ‘ 
vheeled carriage, was hee (sat ie 
s high in the favor of BAS 
Rome as it was high se f 


n its own wheels! 
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pdau in amotor car with | 


“Gilson sui Bo dy 


One enjoys beauties, luxuries and comforts people have 
been groping for through all the centuries. The Wilson | 
craftsmen design with a fine hand and build with a ( 
sure hand—perpetuating in steel and tough hardwood (| 
all the new ideals of elegance and all the old ideals 1 
of thorough workmanship. The emblem—Wilson built 
Body—is at once the hallmark of distinction and a I 
warranty of soundness. Fora quarter of a century Wilson | | 
has been adding and adding to the pleasures of motoring. 


cana tigetoon 


C. R. WILSON BODY COMPANY, Detroit and Bay City, Michigan 
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the MENNEN MESSAGE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1924 


RAZOR GTS 
HAIRS IN ANY 
POSTION 


Facial hairs grow in all directions. 
The magnified diagram above shows a 
fair sample. 

Some stick out straight, some lean 
toward the razor, others away from it, 
and some twist and turn and try to go 
back into the skin again. 

Mennen dermutation works, regard- 
less of the hair’s position. As soon as 
each hair comes through the skin, Men- 
nen lather can be brought in contact 
with it and dermutation starts. 

The hairs lose their horny, stiff char- 
acter and become soft and limp, offer- 
ing no resistance to the’cutting edge of 
the razor. Hairs in this condition need 
no props or support to jack them up so 
that the razor can cut them. If the hair 
is on the outside of the skin, the razor 
is sure to get it. 


fim Henry 
COLUMN 


Every now and then I read in a news- 
paper about some man who has never 
seen a railroad train — or some Ken- 
tucky mountaineer who is totally un- 
acquainted with the late war. 

So I suppose a certain portion of the 
he-population will ignore the great con- 
tribution made by Mennen scientists to 
the early-morning comfort of mankind. 

Some men will continue to use prep- 
arations requiring as much pampering 
as an imported race-horse. They will 
fuss with hot towels and rub-in. They 
will heroically suffer the sting of harsh 
alkali on the skin. 

They will still shave after a fashion 
reminiscent of skinning a’possum. They 
will require hot water. If the water 
happens to be hard or alkaline, it will 
be a calamity. 

To these men every stroke of the 
razor willbepunishment. Andscratched, 
coarsened skinwill offer mutetestimony 
of their barbarous barbering. 

But the vast majority of men are pro- 
gressive. They will welcome the Men- 
nen process, dermutation, with open 
arms. : 

They will begin to enjoy marvelous 
shaves — fast, smooth and luxurious. 
Theywill omit massage and heating, use 
any water at any temperature, and gain 
better complexions than they’ve had 
since childhood. 

Write me for a free sample tube. Jim 
Henry, 345 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 


‘‘Ain’t It a Grand an’ Glorious Feelin’?’’ : : 


WHEN THE OLD 


RAZOR BLADE 15S | HOT WATER 


-AND YOU GET A 
FAST, PERFECT 


“AND THERE !S NO|—AND YouR BEARD 
FEELS LIKE WIRE 


“AND YOUR SKIN 


By BRIGGS 


- You DECIDE To 
TRY MENNEN'S 


OH-H-H BOY? AIN'T 


FEELS FINE IT A GR-R-RAWND 


AND GLOR-R-RIOUS 


After Mennen dermutation has provided a freat shave, dust on some MENNEN TALCUM 


FOR MEN. 


It removes the shine, protects the skin, and it doesn’t show.—Advt. 


ABSOLUTE BEARD SOFTENING 


NOW 


Science Calls It 


NW CTL 


” 


“Dermutaiia 


| 
: 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 8.—It was ania hee 
that absolute beard softening is an accomplished {¢ 
principle involved is termed by scientists “dermuat 
the changing. of beard character from horny stifle 


soft, pliable condition. 
The Mennen Laboratories 


shavers have sought for three thousand years. Thed 
ment of ‘‘dermutation” will be a boon to millions ofn 
have considered shaving a painful nuisance. 


No Muss or Fuss 


A demonstration was given here to- 
day. A man with a particularly tough 
beard lathered his face with Mennen 
Shaving Cream. He did not use hot 
towels or rub in the lather with his fin- 
gers. Then the demonstrator shaved off 
every trace of hair ina few seconds. No 
time was wasted in renewing the mois- 
ture of the lather or in re-shaving diffi- 
cult areas. The entire operation was 
amazingly swift and simple. Yet not a 
hair escaped the edge of the razor. 

This proved conclusively that dermu- 
tation, the Mennen process of beard 
softening, causes each tough, resisting 
hair to become completely soft and pli- 
able. Dermutation does not require the 


SIMPLE TEST PROVES 
DERMUTATION 


To prove that Mennen lather with its 
dermutation action can so thoroughly 
soften the beard and prepare the hairs 
for easy cutting that no props are nec- 
essary, try this test: 


Lather 
Shaving Cream (without hot towels or 
rub-in). Then wipe off the lather on 
one cheek. Shave off just as you would 
if lather were there. Note how easily 
the Mennen-processed hairs shave off. 


thoroughly with Mennen i 


Al 
have found the ser 


| 
Het or pressure of hot tows 
rubbing to make it effectiv| 
Complete Comfit - 

All those present were ski 
the same experiment. The fe 
the Mennen process of beid : 
makes shaving supremelytor 
as well as fast. The uttly 
hairs when being cut by ie 
not pull or irritate the riv 
skin. Instead the razor i 
through them. ba 

Hairs softened by the en 
mutation process offer no riist 
instead of turning backthe 
edge of the razor, allow thola 
right through. This lack It 
increases the life of the blle. 

It was asked if dermuta)n 
possible with any water. ie 
closed that the water usein 
onstration was a sample eee 
pared, duplicating the | hides 
water known in this cone : 
acter of the water does 1 3 
lathering qualities of pen 
Cream. 

That is because certainle 
the cream soften hard wall | 
tralize the drying, irritati| 
kaline waters. Any waterit' 
perature works perfect] % 
amazing Shaving Cream. f 

Complexion Ai — 

Some of those present ok 
cool, refreshed feeling of | 
followed the Mennen shav__ 

William G. Mennen, Pride 
Company, explained that 
due to Boro-glycerine, <Té 
emollient added to the ci 
glycerine soothes and rel: 
sues, enabling the pore’ to ve 
oily ‘deposits. 


entists in the Mennen 
overcome every shaving nb@ 
ing beard-removal -fast i@ 
Instead of irritating the :c¢ 
now spe improve theo 
the skin. 


MENNEN SHAVING CREAM, the Miracle Beard Softener, is sold at all dru 
Free sample tube sent on request 
Company, 345 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J.—Advt. f 


35c tubes or extra-economical 50c tubes. 
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“You'll catch your death of cold, Fitz- 
roy,” he said, “‘and then that will be my 
fault too.” 

XXVIII 
FTER all, the baron did not fly next 
day. I met him on the plateau where 
the three smuggled bombing planes awaited 
their pilots. He was black with temper and 
almost incoherent. 

“No, he must go himself! What does he 
know about flying compared to Karl von 
Hisen, ace of his squadron? But he will. 
He is general. A lucky shot from some fool 


An insignificant life 
ugh his fingers and 


She Stood on a Line With Us, Nearer to the 
Stage, Gazing Up Into the President's Box 


\e Was gazing down 
alm on that tragic 
ng the ways of men, per- 
ie judgment. If so, I also 


isbeth.” 
| once, with a frightening 


Was incalculable. His eyes 
Suppose I cut a fantastic, 
blood-smeared and _ half 
poor stump of an arm 
gliness. I had forgot- 


y he laughed with a 
took the long Spanish 
ew it over my shoul- 


native and it is over—with him—us— 
everything. Ach, die verdammten Frauen! 
They ruin me—everyone! It is the curse of 
Adam. No man escapes.” 

He stormed away from me like a child 
whose favorite toy has been torn from him. 
1 think he was near crying. 

John Smith was already in his seat. The 
cigarette he smoked, the casually worn 
tweeds suggested a twenty-minute trial 
flight. He looked down at me. I almost 
believe for a moment he was shy. 

“Seen Lisbeth, Fitzroy?” 

“e No.” 

“T left her asleep. She was worn out, 
poor child. Tell her where I’ve gone, will 
you? Tell her Carenza is holding a review 
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in the plaza and that I’m going to fly low 
and pick him off. Tell her’’—his eyes 
twinkled, but there was a deadly serious- 
ness at the back of their laughter—‘‘that 
they’ve got machine guns, and that a few of 
them are damn good shots.” 

“Not I,” Lanswered, ‘‘She’s had enough 
to bear. Why should I frighten her?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“She won’t be frightened. She knows 
I'll come back all right.” 

“Then what’s the use? Either you’re 
safe and doing nothing specially heroic— 
or you’re not safe. You can’t have 
it both ways.” 

““You’re an exasperating, logical 
fellow.”” He sighed and fidgeted 
with his controls. ‘‘ Well, so long.” 

The whole of his precious army 
came out toseehimgo. Intheend 
he went alone. He displayed a fit- 
fulness of purpose’that was strange 
in him, and I saw his discarded 
companions glance at one another 
significantly. It was so obviously a 
gesture of bravado. And yet once 
he was up, well clear of the ground, 
their grudging temper melted into 
the old love of him and his careless 

and lonely courage. In a 
minute he was a speck 
against the blue, flying with 
a deadly straightness. 

We waited for him there. 
Discipline was relaxed. 
Men hung about in 
groups. But they were very 
silent. After all, he was 
their fate; and perhaps they 
felt as I did, instinctively, 
that this time he risked his 

F life, sought danger for its 
< own sake, and the charm 
which had protected him 
was broken. 

Marreno and Dojia Isa- 
bella, on horseback, joined 
us. They dismounted and 
took shelter from the sun in 
the shadow of the hangars. 
Across Marreno’s dark 
face there flitted two emo- 
tions so violently opposed 
that they betrayed them- 
selves. He hated this for- 
eigner. He wished him 
dead; but not yet. 

Dojia Isabellafanned her- 
self and smiled. Her half- 
closed eyes alternately studied me 
and watched the horizon. The 
thought of a man’s danger and pos- 
sible death brought a passionate 
color to her sallow cheeks. But the 
ultimate significance of his success 
or failure meant nothing to her. 
In her life there was only one ele- 
ment that counted. So, at least, I 
judged her. 

There was no Lisbeth. 

An hour passed. The lookout, 
standing on higher ground, shouted 
and waved to us. He was coming 
now. Men leaped to their feet, 
crowded forward as though to meet 
him. We saw his machine glide 
leisurely along the valley. We knew 
even then that he had done what he 
had set out to do—even before the 
crazy and reckless stunts which at 
the last he played above our heads. 
There was something triumphant and splen- 
did in that strong progress. 

He landed well. <A _ wildly, joyously 
cheering mob lifted him to the ground. But 
I saw his face. It was famished-looking. 
He stared past us, seeking—seeking pas- 
sionately. Hesaw me and the blood rushed 
to his eyes. Then on again. Dojfia Isabella 
stood right in his path. He brushed her to 
one side. I believe he did not hear a sound 
of all that welcoming uproar. 

Then suddenly the strange tension 
snapped. It was like a light breaking over 
his face. For she was there, pale and hag- 
gard, drawn hither against her will, per- 
haps by love, by fear for him, by the old 
enchantment. I could not tell. 

He went straight to her. He took her 
hands and kissed them. For this was his 
real victory—that after all she had come. 

There were tears on her cheeks. As she 
looked down on his bowed, triumphant 
head I almost thought she pitied him. 


xXXIX 

|paee night Marreno, with Gen. John 

Smith and five hundred men, descended 

upon Quetzelango City. I went with them, 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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The Cause 


The Timken dual-duty princip] 
—the ability to take in one bear 
ing, both radial loads and thrus 
loads and every combination c 
the two—has made Timken Tz 
pered Roller Bearings the out 
standing choice of car builder 
and car owners alike. Why 
Because these dual-duty bear 
ings continue to be efficiently o 
the job long after other types c 
bearings would be worn out an: 
replaced. The simple result- 
Timken equipment means fewe| 
repairs, less trouble and longe 
service for the vehicle; greate 
value and satisfaction for th 
car owner. 
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The moon did not rise till morning, and by 
starlight and Fuego’s ominous red cloud we 


stumbled at the heels of our shadowy com- | 


panions. The immensity seemed to smother 
our voices; the sound of our horses’ hoofs 
was lost in the thick, treacherous dust. For 
the most part we had to ride single file, and 
each man must have felt, as I did, utterly 
alone amidst an army of ghosts. But once 
where the track broadened a thick familiar 
voice drew up alongside of me. I think the 
darkness troubled the baron’s toughened 
nerves. He talked eagerly, and for the 
first time I heard the details of that morn- 
ing’s raid upon the city. To do him justice, 
disgruntled as he was, he knew how to be 
generous. 

“No, I could not haf done more myself. 
Not so much perhaps. They must haf 
thought the devil was let loose!”’ 

For it seemed that John Smith had kept 
his word. He had dived into the plaza 
packed with Carenza’s supporters, flattened 
out in the nick of time, and literally skimmed 
the faces of a horrified and paralyzed 
enemy. His machine gun had played on 
them as coolly and deliberately as a spray 
of steel on same closely packed garden, 
beating the writhing flowers to the ground 
in swaths. 

One determined man might have brought 
him down. But panic set in and the disas- 
ter was complete. Impossible tosay how 
many were crushed to death in that bestial 
struggle to break away into the narrow 
outlets of the streets. At least Carenza 
was dead. With the vanity of the true 
Quetzelangan he had paraded his forces in 
a costume which would have befitted a 
prince in a musical comedy—a target not 
to be missed. 

“Still, one determined man, one lucky 
shot ” the baron murmured. “It 
was a risk.’’ He leaned forward, talking 
close to my ear. “Herr Graf, as between 
men of honor, that Dofia Isabella and our 
friend—hein? Qu’en pensez-vous? It’s a 
little game he plays, I think. But one does 
not play with women except when one is 
young and a fool. It’s not safe. Na, I’ve 
had my fill. There was a woman I could 
tell you of —one of my own people—when I 
think of her a 

The track narrowed abruptly and he had 
to fall back. I could hear him cursing to 
himself. 

By daybreak we had debouched onto a 
so-called road—a thing of dust-filled ruts 
and ancient pot holes—and had re-formed 
in marching order. A queer procession 
came like a dream out of the soft twilight 
and joined with us—gangs of little trotting 
peddlers, women, barefoot and graceful, 
with great swaying burdens on their dark 
heads; here a Spanish gentleman on horse- 
back, his retinue shuffling at his heels; 
a priest, a hideous beggar by the wayside, 


clanging his tin and wailing in the name of . 


God for alms. We were back in the Middle 
Ages, and for all our machine guns and 
modern rifles as ancient as the rest. War 
or no war, revolution or no revolution, the 
life of the little people went its way. There 
had always been men among them who 
would kill or be killed, and whoever sur- 
vived would want food—iguana eggs or 
these fresh, cool oranges, sefior. The priest 
blinked his bright brown eyes knowingly at 
us. Perhaps a mass said for some dead 
comrade, or for your own souls, caballeros. 

An hour later we were on the city’s out- 
skirts. No one expected an organized 
resistance. Its leader dead, the real insur- 
rection was at anend. But there would be 
a certain number too deeply compromised 
who would prefer to die fighting. We 
entered the first suburb at nine o’clock. By 
ten o’clock firing had ceased. But in that 
hour Marreno’s enemies had been wiped 
out. In its remorselessness the massacre 
resembled a rat hunt. I saw men chased 
squealing to the edge of the flat roofs and 
bayoneted there, their limp bodies pitch- 
forked over into the street gutters, or 
dragged out from ludicrous, tragic hiding 
places and stabbed and battered into shape- 
less horror. The native troops did the 
work. John Smith’s legionaries remained 
apart; nor till that hour was over did they 
intervene. 

Almost at the outset I broke loose. 
There would be no wounded. On one side 
was a panic too frantic even for successful 
self-defense, on the other a lust of killing 
that even obvious death did not satiate. I 
sickened of the business. I gave my tired 
horse its head and we wandered through 
streets that were sometimes those of a vil- 
lage, sometimes of a prosperous town— 


cobbled roadways, trams that stood empty 
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and forsaken, like toys dropped from the 
hands of frightened children, long streets 
of barricaded shops and enigmatic Spanish 
houses, their blank closed faces seeming to 
breathe out a deathly silence; pretentious 
official buildings, stuccoed and ornate, with 
here and there a church left over from 
colonial days; a long avenue of trees inter- 
spersed with symbolical plaster statues, 
suggesting some stately progression, but 
which petered out into a huddled group of 
native hovels. 

I came out at last onto the chief plaza. 
The great Teatro Nacional flanked its 
southern end and faced the presidential 
palace across a generous space where flow- 
ers and trees, a gaudy band stand and a 
statue to some discredited liberator seemed 
the last expression of a half-haughty, half- 
pathetic civie pride. By the dark, motion- 
less heaps upon the ground I recognized 
the scene of John Smith’s exploit. 

I tethered my horse. Until sundown I 
searched for life where there was none. The 
terrible exasperating wind had already 
covered those poor forms with a gray layer 
of dust so that they seemed to have been 
dead for many days. Gradually, as the 
firing ceased, figures crept out of the side 
streets and skulked among the forlorn 
shadows, seeking, too, either for booty or 
their own dead. They threw me furtive 
glances, not speaking. We were like people 
from different worlds. 

And as I worked—uselessly enough as it 
proved—I wondered what a man felt who 
had killed like this—not in the heat of 
battle, nor even in self-defense, but deliber- 
ately, almost gayly, as a gallant gesture. 
And just then I looked up and saw John 
Smith and Marreno, with a troop of 
mounted legionaries, ride into the plaza. 
He did not see me at first. He pulled up 
and pointed rapidly, indicating, I gathered, 
his approach and method of attack. Then 
he rode on, letting his horse pick its way 
among the quiet, meaningless shapes that 
strewed his course. And I saw his face and 
knew that he felt nothing—neither regret 
nor satisfaction—at most impatience, as 
with a repetition of something already 
finished and put behind him. 

He almost rode over me, for I was busy 
with a man who I thought had shown a 
flicker of life, and I would not move. It was 
like an old dream come true. He spoke 
sharply in Spanish, then recognized me. 
Left to himself, he would, I think, have 
shown that old fatal friendliness. But I 
stood up straight out of my litter of dead 
and scowled him down, and he rode past 
me without a sign. 


XXX 


FOUND refuge that night and for the 

strange days that followed in a quiet 
hotel kept and frequented by Quetzelango’s 
English and American colony. It became 
known that there was an English doctor 
with no ax to grind and no enemies to be- 
tray, and my time was filled with secret vis- 
its to outlying parts of the city where a few 
desperately wounded men lingered in hid- 
ing. For me those days were a respite, a 
period of release. The companionship of 
fellow countrymen, with their airy and 
humorous attitude towards the affairs of a 
petty Central American state, temporarily 
their home, seemed to give me back my 
perspective. The spell of San Juan was 
broken. I looked back upon it and on all 
that had happened there as upon a fantas- 
tic dream: It is true that I wanted to 
believe him a common blackguard, a petty 
adventurer who had sold his services to a 
petty tyrant. It made it easier. 

Only the American consul, a stout and 
cheerful soul, who came in the evening to 
smoke a cigar in the patio of the Hotel 
James and listen to the marimba and the 
day’s gossip, shook his head at me. 

“Yes, no doubt these revolutions are 
jokes—rather stale jokes. It’s easy to be 
funny about them. I’ve seen twenty my- 


self. It’s like watching the antics of a vol- | 
At first | 


cano. You get accustomed to it. 
it all sounds mighty dangerous, but after a 
while you see that nothing particular 
happens and you turn over and go to sleep. 
But then one day something does happen— 
a conglomeration of chances—a new fissure 
here—a bit too much pressure there—and off 
goes the whole caboodle. This John Smith— 
he’s a chance. But it was pretty sure 
he’d turn up sooner or later. Not a chance 
either. The thing itself. You see, out here 
there aren’t any real people—just shadows. 
There’s nothing to them. A puff of wind 
and they’re gone. But the country’s all 
right. It’s virgin, but it could yield enough 
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“They Told Me Sauer- 
kraut Would Do Me Good 
—And It Has!” 


“Oh, yes, ever so much better. I 
feel like a new man.” 
* * * * * 
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“You’d never guess. Nothing more 
nor less than sauerkraut.” 
* * * * * 


“Well, everybody’s eating sauerkraut 
now. Two or three of the boys at the 
office told me about it and then I 
wrote for that little booklet that tells 
all about it—what the scientists say, 
and all that.” 

* * # x * 
“Why, it’s the lactic acid that does it. 
It’s a sort of a natural cleanser and 
disinfectant.” 

* * * * * 
“Yes, we have it about three times a 
week. There are all kinds of recipes 
in the booklet —new ways of serving 
it; the new salad recipes are delicious! 
Ann and the children are just as fond 
of it as I am, and it has done them 
good too.” 

* * * * * 
“Yes, we'll be over some evening 
this week. Ill give you a ring. So 
long.” 


You will be interested in the free 
booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food.” It tells what such eminent 
authorities as Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg and others, 
say about the value of sauerkraut. It 
also contains many new and delicious 
recipes. Mail the coupon now. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 

stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores. 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 
Send For 
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The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-25 
Clyde, Ohio 


Please send me postpaid your free booklet, “Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 
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The finest Oxford 


shirting yet woven 


The Emery Lustrox 


OU won’t say, “One Oxford 
shirt is like another,’ when 
you see this super-Oxford shirt. 


Instead you will say, “I never 
saw a finer Oxford fabric.” 
Woven fine and firm, light and 
lustrous, this splendid shirting 
will instantly appeal to you. 

Only the most superlative 
grade of Oxford is used in the 
Emery Lustrox Shirt. The 
needlework is exquisite. The fin- 
ish as fine as the most expensive 
custom made. 


A thoroughly companionable, 
convenient shirt for out-door 
activities, yet equally as appro- 
priate for business or social 
occasions. 

You can wear it any time of 
the year for it is light enough for 
summer and yet not too thin for 
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winter. Especially at this time it 
is an ideal choice. 

Keep a good supply of these 
all-wear shirts in your wardrobe. 
White is always in good taste. 

Comes in both neckband style 
and in collar attached at $3.00. 

Your own sleeve length. 

Other Emery Shirts in silks, 
broadcloths, checks, piques, 
and other fabrics, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50 and up, notable for 
their good taste, fit and finish. 

Ask for Emery Lustrox Oxford 
Shirts at better class shops. Or 
we will see that you are served 
promptly, on receipt of money 
order and name of dealer. Give 
neckband size and sleeve length. 

W.M.Steppacher & Bro., Inc., 
Makers of Emery Shirts, Phila- 


Shirts 
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to buy up the rest of the world. Then 
what’s to prevent men like this John 
Smith—born fighters, pioneers and indi- 
vidualists who are sick of our civilization 
and democracy and the whole damn dead 
safety of it all—coming along and putting 
it in their pocket?” 

“There’s one thing,’”’ a young New York 
salesman at my elbow drawled with a com- 
fortable conviction—‘‘there’s little old 
U. S. A. We’ve got a gunboat down at 
Puerto Madero now. We’re watching our 
gentleman, and when he goes too far we’ll 
shoot him up with a ten-pounder and the 
Monroe Doctrine.” 

The consul snorted. 

“What’s your precious gunboat going to 
do? Sail over the Cordilleras? The Mon- 
roe Doctrine you’re so fond of isn’t even a 
scrap of paper.” 

“Tf a darn Englishman ” the New 
Yorker began. 

“He’s not an Englishman—not officially. 
He’s a Quetzelangan. What are you going 
to do about that? We wouldn’t have a leg 
to stand on. I tell you, if this fellow sur- 
vives the delicate attentions of a jealous 
president, we shall have a United Central 
America in ten years—and no president; 
an emperor, perhaps, with an aristocracy 
of European and United States freebooters 
and a brand-new feudal system applied to 
the Quetzelangans, who maybe aren’t fit 
for much else.”’ 

The New Yorker found all this high- 
flown and exaggerated. Things like that 
didn’t happen nowadays—couldn’t happen. 
The world had done with emperors and 
highlights of thatsort. Democracy wouldn’t 
stand for it. 

“This John Smith, as they call him, he’ll 
be snuffed out. “And serve him right. His 
wife’s another proposition. I’m darned 
sorry for her. Poor little girl! A real peach, 
and sweet, too, I’d bet my life. No joke 
being yoked up with a hell-for-leather fel- 
low like that.” 

“A lot you know,” the consul murmured 
ironically. ‘‘At any rate, she’ll have lived. 
That’s something unusual in itself, though 
you mightn’t think so. I dare say he 
makes a great lover.” 

“T bet he does. What about the Dofia 
Isabella?” 

“Well, you can’t marry Napoleon and 
expect to live like—I was going to say like 
Mrs. John Smith.” 

The New Yorker jeered. His hard, 
colorless voice drawled on to the accompa- 
niment of the melodious tinkling of the 
marimba among the orange trees. 

But he had grown dim and blurred as 


| though a mist had crept in and covered my 


yes. 
re I’ve known her,”’ I said at last, ‘‘all my 
hfe.’’ 

No more than that. But they looked at 
me gravely; and though nothing had been 


| said to hurt her, yet there was a sort of re- 
| gret and apology in their silence. 
suddenly and left them. 


I got up 
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UNT GERALDINE was dead. I came 
upon the announcement in an Eng- 
lish newspaper several weeks old; so she 
had died soon after I had left England. It 
was like the fall of a fine old buttress that 
had held my life together. She had always 
been there. It was incredible that I should 
never see her again. In my first grief I 
wished that I had wanted Old Stoneborough 
and fought for it as she had done. Even 
that much would have made her happy. 


| But I had gone on new ways and it had 


broken her heart. 

I thought of Miss Cornelius, alone in 
thatfaded, shabby house, wandering through 
the rooms where those two had spent their 
lives and grown together, picking up the 
little familiar things that had dropped from 
my aunt’s tired old hands. 

Nothing left; nothing in the whole world. 

What? Not one last adventure, Corny? 
A real one this time—a gallant quest—a 
Corny to the rescue! Suppose I sound the 
trumpet call in your ears? 

There was just one chance that, old and 
heartbroken as she was, she would answer. 
And if she came the burden would be 
lifted. Lisbeth would never have to see me 
again. 

The British consul sent my cable for 
me. But already the city had resumed its 
normal activities and almost its normal ap- 
pearance. A few shot-pitted walls, a dark 
stain on a pavement, parties of indifferent 
native police carrying the body of some 
poor devil who had crawled like a dying rat 
into an obscure hole and was now no more 
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background, and to look down upon that: |: 


seething mass with an impenetrable re- 
moteness. Remote and alone. There was 
no kinship between him and these people. 
They were his tools—nothing more. Per- 
haps they knew it. At least he knew, and 
the knowledge may have had a bitter 
flavor. But for once he had humored them. 
He wore the uniform of their First Infantry 


Regiment—as the baron shouted to me— | 


and he gave its blue-and-gold extravagance 
an unchallengeable dignity. 
the front of the box, his hands crossed upon 


He stood at | 


his sword hilt, and accepted the shouted | 


tributes without sign either of impatience 
or satisfaction. He was paler than his 
wont, and his eyes were fixed steadily on 
some far-off point beyond the white, up- 
turned faces. 
back—say, at Lizzie Smith’s little sweet 
shop in the High Street, or on those raga- 
muffin days when he had stolen like a thief 
through the haunted galleries of Old Stone- 
borough? I did not think so; or if he did 
it must have been as upon a period as un- 
real and fantastic as was this scene to me. 
To him this was the reality. The rest—the 
poverty, the hardships, the apparent help- 
lessness —must have seemed like a play in 
which he had acted his part, not carelessly, 


Did he for a moment look | 


for no man with such a purpose can afford | 


to bungle even the least detail of his life, 
but with a secret imperious laughter. 
‘Viva el liberador! Viva el general! Viva! 
Viva!” 
I saw Lisbeth suddenly stretch out her 


hand and lay it upon his. This scene, which |: 


seemed to express a passionate gratitude, 
must» have moved her. profoundly. It 
justified him. It reconciled them. And 
at that touch I could have sworn that the 
blood rushed up into his set face and that 
he sighed deeply. 

“Vival Visa!” 

He turned. He made a gesture towards 
Marreno, who stood beside him. He may 
have had a sincere desire to turn the en- 
thusiasm from himself. If so, he failed. 
The Latin-American has no pity. 

“No, no! El general! El liberador!”’ 

Then in one of those sudden lulls which 
fall upon mob fury a man’s voice rang out. 
I could not hear the words. The mere 
sound was an insult. 

There was one thing to be said for Mar- 
reno. He had courage—self-control of a 
sort. He gave nosign. His expressionless- 
ness was deadly. I heard the baron click 
his tongue. 

“Ca y est. He won’t swallow that. 
much the better.” 

The next instant he had me by the arm in 
a grip so fierce that it made me turn sharp 
round. The man’s face had undergone a 
terrible change. The good humor which 
made its ugliness not unlikable had been 
wiped out. He looked bestial. The thick 
lips were thrown out in an expression that 
was horrible in its greedy cruelty. I fol- 
lowed his eyes. The orchestra had broken 
into the national anthem, and over the 
heads of the audience, temporarily at rest, 
I recognized her. She stood on a line with 
us, nearer to the stage, gazing up into the 
president’s box. She was unchanged. For 
all the gaudy evening dress and air of reck- 
less well-being, the something weather- 
beaten and tired and insatiable which had 
moved me to a strange pity still lingered 
about her. She was smiling to herself—as 
she had smiled that evening—with irony 
and anger, but with pity and admiration 
too. The generous, violent face was tremu- 
lous. At a touch perhaps she would have 
burst into a fit of crying, or into a fit of 
large-hearted laughter. So she, too, had 
beaten her way through somehow. And 
now John Smith could look to himself. 

An officer of Marreno’s army had her by 
the arm. And he was watching her and 
smiling, too, with a deliberate, open desire. 
That wouldn’t hurt her now—hadn’t hurt 
her, perhaps, since that time in Brussels 
when he had left her to save herself, any 
way or not at all. She had a right to her 
disaster. And if Lisbeth went down, too, 
that couldn’t be helped. That was the way 
things happened. Nobody had cared 
whether she was innocent or not. Inno- 
cence didn’t save you. 

The baron had let go his hold on me. He 
was making strange groaning sounds in his 
throat, as though he were trying to curse 
and couldn’t. Then without a word of ex- 
planation or farewell he broke from me, 
kicking and elbowing his way through the 
crowd with a violence that roused a swirl 
of resentment in his track. Perhaps the 
angry murmur drew her attention to the 
huge figure battling towards her. At any 


So 
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“And Dad was my age 
sat for that!” 


when he 


Vee 
“ 


EW young looking men were prominent in busi- 

ness, in politics, or in any of the professions when 
high wheeled bicycles were upsetting confidence, and 
the breezes were wooed by weeping Dundrearys. 


Whiskers used to make the middle-aged man look 
so old that he was likely to wonder whenever he 
passed a mirror whether it wasn’t about time for him 
to be selecting administrators and letting the family 
know the name of his favorite undertaker. 

What a difference clean shaving has made! Now 
the man of forty, in addition to being at his best, can 
look it. 


COLG@IES 


Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


Its marvelous effect is almost instantaneous. With 
plenty of hot water or cold, soft water or hard, Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream makes a close, moist lather which 
emulsifies the oily coating upon the hairs of the beard 
and plumps them for easy shaving. 

You will say after using Colgate’s that it is better 
than you thought a shaving cream could be. 
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Why over 100,000 


busy executives are free 
from “cluttered desks” 


‘THOUSANDS of men now keep their desks 
cleared for action! 


Over 100,000 of these ‘‘doers”’ in business 
keep their work moving because they have 
THE DICTAPHONE handy for instant use. 
As the morning mail is read they dictate 
to THE DICTAPHONE clear cut answers 
or notes to their secretaries, and their 
desks are cleared. 


When they have directions to give they 
outline them fully when the plan of work 


is fresh in mind—then have the chance to 
see how their words look in cold type be- 
fore they’re released. 


Verbal arrangements or telephone con- 


versations are instantly repeated to THE 
DICTAPHONE. Their minds are never 
cluttered with half-remembered 


facts. 


Each detailed part of the day’s work is carried 
forward by letter or memo as far as it can be, laid 
aside, then the next is taken up for like action. 


It’s the same method that enables hundreds of 


doctors, including many famous specialists, to 
~speed their work and handle hundreds of cases in 
‘a day, by dictating to THE DICTAPHONE, notes 
-about each patient, as fast as each successive 


It records what you 
say—your secretary 
types from the record 


examination establishes the facts. 


Thousands of executives 
in big corporations like 
Metropolitan Life 
New York Central R. R. 
Texas Co. 
National City Bank 
S. W. Straus & Co. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
Lever Bros. (Lux and 
Lifebuoy) 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 
use THE DICTAPHONE 
in this way to speed and 
safeguard their detail— 
to get more time for cre- 
ative thinking. 


DIC TAPAUNE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


READ THIS FREE OFFER 


Get the facts on which these 100,000 business 
leaders based their choice. Read how they 
plan and organize their work. 


Check below 


ex THE DICTAPHONE man may show me 
how other companies are cutting corre- 
spondence costs—getting more business 
through better dictated letters. 


Send me valuable book ‘‘The Man at the 
Desk,” showing the many ways THE 
DICTAPHONE will help me. 


Send me names of men in my locality 
or line of business who now use THE 
DICTAPHONE. 
Know Ten Days’ Relief from a Clut- 
tered Desk. 
Check Here and Get 
FREE TRIAL INSTALLATION. 
You may install THE DICTAPHONE 
for my use FREE for TEN DAYS. 
Tear this coupon. Check your choice and 
send it with your letterhead. 

Address Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
154 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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rate, as though warned, she turned quickly, 


spoke to her companion, and they were 
gone before the German could reach them. 
A fresh inrush of people checked his pur- 
suit. I saw him standing there, staring 
about him like a maddened, baffled animal. 


XXXII 


I WENT to John Smith. And it was typ- 

ical of the man that though the gilded, 
pretentious anteroom was full of officers and 
officials who had been kicking their heels in 
wait for him for hours, he received me 
instantly. He even rose from the littered 
table where he had been working and 
offered me his hand, and when I ignored 
it the eyes—more penetratingly blue and 
living than ever in that tanned and haggard 
setting—considered me with a quizzical 
lxindliness. 

“T think it’s foolish of you to feel like 
that, Fitzroy. After all, we can’t help our- 
selves.” 

I found myself stammering in a sort of 
sullen, ludicrous self-defense. 

“You nearly rode me down in the plaza 
the other night. At least you wanted to.” 

“No, really,” he protested. ‘I didn’t 
recognize you. I was frightfully tired. I 
had been two days and nights without 
sleep, and I had to watch Marreno like a 
cat. Afterwards—well, you looked so ob- 
stinate and disapproving cee Tie 
laughed and I felt the blood rush to my 
face. “By the way, what do you disap- 
prove of, Fitzroy? Life? God? You’ve 
got all sorts of vague notions about pity, 
haven’t you? But look here!’”’ \ He took 
me by the arm and led me to the window 
that overlooked the patio. ‘‘Those are 
Marreno’s quarters. I’m sharing house 
with him at present, ostensibly to be in 
close communication, really so that we can 
keep an eye on each other. Well, if you 
were to stand here long enough you would 
notice that, though everything seems very 
much asleep, el Sefior Presidente receives 
visitors. They are very unobtrusive. But 
they are weaving all kinds of little schemes 
for my benefit. Assassination, perhaps. 
But Marreno would prefer to be a hero. 
And he’d like to catch me alive and do to 
me what he did to Alvarez before he died. 
So it’s more likely he’ll try fighting. He’s 
utterly irreconcilable—ambitious without 
brains or character. Obstacles like that 
have to be cleared out of the road, Fitzroy. 
There’s no other way to build up an empire 
iy thie world. God knows that as well as 
do; 

“Why should you build up an empire?”’ 
I retorted. 

“Because it is the will of God.” 

There was no answer to that except to 
say that he was either mad or consciously 
blaspheming, and neither taunt was true. 
Nor did I want to taunt him. As he stood 
there looking out into the sunlight, I felt 
sick at heart—heavy with that same vague 
pity of which he had accused me. 

“Well, since we’re not friends, what is it 
you want?” 

“Paula is here,’ I answered. 

He gave no sign—except, perhaps, I 
thought, of a faintly admiring amusement. 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw her last night at the theater.’ 

“Have you come to warn me?” 

“T had to.” 

“Why? Why not let the storm burst?” 

“You know why. Because it would 
burst over Lisbeth. It’s an incredible situa- 
tion, but until she is out of danger I have 
no choice but to take your part,” I broke 
out involuntarily. “I’m afraid for her.” 

“There’s no need,”’ he retorted haughtily. 
“Whoever else is in danger, she is safe.” 

I laughed. 

“You talk about God’s will. One would 
think that you were God. Don’t you—or 
won’t you—realize the danger she is in?” 

“Are you speaking as a doctor?” 

“Even if I wasn’t a doctor, I should see 
how frail she is.’ 

He went back to his place at the littered 
table and sat down. Though the slender, 
beautiful hands were clasped, he could not 
and perhaps did not try to control their 
trembling. Another man, hard hit before 
an open enemy, would have laughed and 
acted a fine self-confidence. But in all 
fundamentals he had never acted. And 
there was a queer moving pathos in his 
open fear for -her. ay, 

“Of course I’ve seen. Fitzroy’’—he 
leaned towards me, his strange eyes seem- 
ing to draw me against my will into a 
profound intimacy— “she’s terrible and piti- 
able, too, isn’t she? You’ve known her all 
her life—better than I do. You know what 


fe 


‘ 


I mean. So frail, as you sa 
Anything might break her 
den shock. She might die} 
comes. That’s what’s in y¢ 
time, isn’t it? That’s why | 
me or go about telling the yy 
fellow youthinkI am. An¢; 
less beside her. Obstinate, 
don’t know. But there’s gory 
he laid his hand against his § 
thing fine that I can’t moy 
I don’t want to move, 
break my life.” ; 
I looked away from him, } 
able that he should lay hirjf 
It was disarming. I had tig 
“This man is a murderer wi} 
not only the woman you \y 
women—beyond forgiyene. 
then could feel nothing d 
And as though he knew tik 
were passing through my * 
gently, ‘“You know I love » 
“Yes,” I answered with lite 
believe you do.” , a 
That seemed to be all hiy 
moment afterwards he wen), 
matter-of-factness: 2 
“So that you and I haves 
gether. As regards Paula, }\q) 
arrested and sent out of thig 
I couldn’t stop her talking 14 
mies enough to spread the 
be best for you to see her 
flash of incredulous resenten; 
on deliberately: “I am neg 
If you must, you can bring} 
take a message from me x 
what she wants. I am notes 
in money, but I could raise ejyg 
her. I am prepared to buy>r, 
rate until Lisbeth is out of 
she has come here to maktn 
demand impossibilities —” 
dropped and became dangeijs, 
to her that I have unlimit|. 
Tell her that Lisbeth is myvif 
who attempts to touch her asi 
simply stamp out. I candt 
He began to pace the room.1} 
a thought came into his im 
banished at once, but naw 
added in a changed tone: | d 
that to happen. I always lid 
has more courage in her lie 


ten men, and we had greatiay 
Tell her I have not forgot,” 
He took it for granted tlt 
And I remember looking hiiw 
feeling my helplessness, andor 
in heaven I couldn’t loathein 
“T’m just another tool tye 
He smiled. ; 
“A very fractious one, Yil, 
that that is a matter for on 
Tools are a necessity. Ever\} 
to have a paint box, I suppe. 
do without other men—i 
would. You can be sure (thi 
Paula and me—we shoulciit 
sparks out of each other. nd 
don’t want a conflagration a! 
“How shall I find her?” | 
“T shall find her for youl 
everywhere—even in Meet 
Give me your address. Iwe 
immediately.” 
“Suppose I fail?” 
“You won’t. But in ar @ 
send Lisbeth up to Chevagi0l 
All this turmoil is bad for he 
as well as you do.” é 
“Wherever you are there Il 
Your life is made up of not ig 
He shrugged rather seornlll 
“You mean that whereve'll 
there is violence. Well, ‘ti 
Those volcanoes out there—il 
dead and cold this earth w 
nearer itsend. They have ditt 
and cities. So shall I pep 
evitable. It has always be’! 
“In the end you will db 


white but perfectly expres 

“TI suppose you are try 
faith in myself. You shcé 
better. And you’re paying § 
compliment. She’s big— I 
are. I have made her happ 
make her happy. Don’t dit 
Fitzroy. She made no mis 
man.as no one else could ha M 
she has her. child—when all 
she will see clearly that I 
The things that fret her no 
their place. That is’—sude 
poured into his face like 
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e had been speaking under 
int—“unless you have so 
id, so blinded her with your 
a 

ytled to answer, and in a 
hole aspect had changed 
rm of that contrition was 
zenerous warmth breaking 
feel now the conscious and 
ted strength of his fascina- 
/;arm over my shoulder and 


, 


f/e I could not have shaken 


*ve th@ very devil, Fitzroy. 
sxe sorry. And I’ve never 
fat anything. Of course I 
you! I believe you want 
for me. That’s why I’m 
ke a mess of things. You 
people are more dangerous 
t lunatics.” 
1want me to do?”’ I asked 
j Lisbeth—and try to catch 
jand for myself?” 
st I could fight you then,” 
\s it is, I suppose if you 
.arried to her according to 
very little laws you would 
go in peace.” 
so obvious that I did not 
sighed and said something 
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Etiquette 


etiquette, carefully hidden 
“ant volumes of the world’s 
ies in prose and poetry, lest 
vy it and think you but newly 
\iopreciation of culture, is a 
\t of literature and useful as 
.|t tells you to sit in solemn 
1, the waiter retrieves your 
e}00r, to wait until the lady 
ling your hat, to keep the 
iiide of the walk where her 
s)p windows will be unob- 
liverything like that. But 
a it in vain for words 
‘din time of crisis. 
ample, shall you do when 
i/re carving skids from the 
ies to rest in the lap of a 
ju request the return of it? 
t your chair and retrieve it 
awhile chatting lightly to 
sion that migratory fowls 
xen too seriously? Or shall 
je maid and ask her to re- 
nring fowl and bring on the 


+ coffee enough for another 
i/ink your guest will require 
sband horns in with a re- 
r and you endeavor to kick 
eh the table and kick a shin 
_jur guest, shall you apolo- 
lsigonized yell reveals your 
a you quite placidly ask him 
h cup and leave the issue to 


‘(ick strikes eleven and you 
zi3st that you are accustomed 
dhe takes you at your word 
cl er cigar, shall you suffer on 
{inted that his state of bore- 
“acute than your own, and 
elfully to bed? 

8) a small town and get in- 
‘ling, and the local dealers 
0} of gravy ladles and sugar 
1}ou eall to make your pur- 
select some other gift with- 
lg gnorant of social customs? 
rented dress suit to a party, 
1) whose suit obviously is 
are persists in’ his inquiries 
ni dentity of your tailor, shall 
ls must you wait until you 


"1 who told you she didn’t 
Wry orders a dinner costing 
slid seventy cents, and the 
4 are yet to be paid for, and 
#1€ lone ten-dollar bill, shall 
Ilis and get her away from 
til you get to the movie and 
thewing gum and the De 
0 pick you up in their car 
um chewing vulgar, shall 
‘Outside a second bicuspid 
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under his breath about fighting a mist. But 
after that our conversation became purely 
formal. I was to find Paula and persuade 
her to silence, threaten. her if necessary, and 


bring him the result at the president’s re- 


ception that night. 


“Tell her,’ he said finally, “‘that what 


she does in the end is of no interest to me. 
The ceremony I went through with her was 
a convenience to both of us and nothing 
more. She knows that. Her time for bar- 
gaining is short.” 


I remembered Paula and wondered, but | 
I said nothing and we parted abruptly. On | 
the threshold of the antechamber I ran into | 


the baron. But he was quarreling witha 
Quetzelangan official and did not even see 
me. 

His great voice boomed through the 
crowded room, thick and shaken with anger. 

“But I must speak to him—I must! Tell 
him that I saw her and that I will not be re- 
sponsible!”’ 


And then as I looked back I saw him | 


catch his opponent by the collar and swing 
him off his feet and toss him into the gaping 
crowd like an importunate cur. He himself 
went striding down the-corridor towards 
the general’s room, and even the armed 
sentry did not attempt to stop him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


and mention your toothache, or shall you 
swallow the darned stuff? 

If you step out on the porch of your 
host’s residence and there find a charming 
feminine guest whose name you cannot re- 
call, and she mentions neither Freud nor 
the price of sugar, and you can’t get a line 
on her, shall you ask permission to smoke 
or offer her one? 

The book of etiquette is all right in its 
formal and placid way, but it is too much 
like free speech: When you feel greatest 
need of it, it isn’t there. 


Thinking 
ODIN’S Thinker sits bowed, with his 


chin in one hand. This, however, is an | 
As a | 


uncommon attitude for thinkers. 


general thing the man who has his photo- | 


graph made with his chin resting in one 
hand is possessed of the kind of chin that 
needs a rest, and fluent amateur talkers 
seldom are thinkers. 

Much of the world’s thinking is done by 
men who have their feet on desks. It is the 
attitude, however, that encourages medi- 
tation, and not the fact that the feet are 
resting on something. Persons who are 
given to meditation while resting one foot 
on the accelerator are not called thinkers. 
They are called lunatics and other things 
similarly inadequate. 

Thinking is a simple mental process of 
placing one foot in front of the other along 
a path suggested by common sense. Fol- 
lowing the path leads at last to a sound 
idea, but many who get under way with 
the best of intentions are led afield by 
idiocies masquerading as ideas, and be- 
come cranks. These idiocies have a re- 
markable vitality, and when one of them 
gets into a head and begins to call itself an 
idea it lives on indefinitely. 

If a man sits and stares into space, you 
are safe in assuming that he is thinking, 
except in the spring of the year. If he does 


it in the spring, it is probable that he is | 


merely killing time. 

Men who resort to thinking in an effort 
to expedite the business of getting some- 
where usually get to Easy Street, but men 
who are enamored of the belief that think- 
ing is an end rather than a means seldom 
develop into anything except expert whit- 
tlers. 

Many authorities hold that animals and 
birds do not think, and this belief is sub- 
stantiated by the rapidity with which they 
are permitting themselves to be killed off 
by men who do not think except in terms of 
present profits. Animals and birds, how- 
ever, have instinct. Instinct enables them 
to avoid many hazards, and no doubt it is 
much less tiresome than thinking; but one 
is privileged to question its infallibility 
while watching a hound dog snapping at 
the heels, of a mule. 
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Teeth You Admire 


in Women 


Clean and pearly—free from dingy film 
All men should have them, too 


A vast change has come in late years 
in respect to pretty teeth. Now you see 
whiter teeth everywhere, and everyone ad- 


| mires them. 


A new method of teeth cleaning has 
come into vogue, and millions now em- 
ploy it. It combats the film—the cause of 
dingy teeth. If you don’t know it, the 
test we offer will prove a revelation. 


That cloud is film 


You can feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth and stays. Unless 
removed, it becomes discolored. Then it 
forms dingy coats. It particularly discolors 
teeth of men who smoke. 


That film is the teeth’s great enemy. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. So teeth which show a film-coat 
are unsafe. 


A solution found 


Dental science has found two ways to 
solve this great film problem. One way 
is to disintegrate the film at all stages 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then re- 


moves it with an agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 

A scientific tooth paste based on 

- modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


of formation. The other is to remove it 
without harmful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply these film combat- 
ants. The name is Pepsodent. The use 
has now spread the world over. Careful 
people of some 50 nations employ it, largely 
by dental advice. 


Also fruit effects 


Research also proved that certain peo- 
ples who eat much fruit are more immune 
from tooth troubles. Many of them are 
famous for beautiful teeth. 


The reasons are now known. Fruit acid- 
ity multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. And those are the agents on which 
Nature depends to combat acid and starch 
deposits. 

So Pepsodent is made to produce twice 
daily these essential effects obtained from 
fruit. It multiplies these tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Let it convince you 


Pepsodent will quickly convince you. 
Once you see and feel its good effects, you 
will never go without them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

Look at your teeth in ten days, and you 
will know why millions now use Pepsodent. 
Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 753, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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ARE D 
ety Switch 


entered 


2,500,000 In Use 


The soundly established success of the 
Square D Safety Switch is a matter of com- 
mon understanding in every industry where 
electrical current is used. And logically so. 
Its ingenious and practical advantages, and 
the fine quality which is a Square D charac- 
teristic, deserve the appreciation which has 
been made so clear and emphatic by more 
than two and a half million installations. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. - 
FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., WALKERVILLE, ONT. | 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Toronto, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Montreal, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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belong to a production under such condi- 
tions is worth a lifetime of class work. 

I never shall forget a fortnight of agony 
that I endured when I endeavored to direct 
an early effort of my own for a special char- 
itable performance with a company con- 
sisting entirely of actors and actresses of 
vast experience and high standing, who, al- 
though they considered my play worthy to 
appear in, all regarded me as an amateur of 
the rankest kind, as, of course, I was. From 
the very moment that we started to work, 
first one and then another came to me in the 
kindest way, all for my own good and not 
in the least, of course, for theirs, for the al- 
teration of lines, of business, of intonations, 
of positions, of plot, of character. Allowing 
myself to be torn this way and that, out of 
respect and awe of their greater knowledge, 
I took away a manuscript after the first re- 
hearsal that was more like shredded wheat 
than a well-typed play. 

Not only was this process of steady alter- 
ation continued day after day, with a com- 
plete disregard of me both as director and 
as author, but presently whole mornings 
were spent in argument and attempted ex- 
planation by actors who began to discover 
that they were like scattered beads from a 
broken string or isolated pieces in a picture 
puzzle. One by one, no longer on speaking 
terms with one another, they failed to arrive. 
Every morning the stage became less and 
less populated. There were fewer.‘‘Oh, my 


| dears,” and ‘‘Oh, my darlings,’’ fewer little 
_ bags which had a fatal knack of disappear- 


ing, to be found after an emotional hunt; 
fewer backbitings and nasty whispers, until 
at last, with only the bright-eyed girl who 
was still perfectly willing to speak the lines 
of a maid which long ago had been removed 
from the script, I made a bonfire of the har- 
rowed thing, went home for an original copy, 
engaged another company of less important 
people, and started all over again with a 
Pineroistic eye and a front of false marble 
like that of a Turkish bath. 

The young and inexperienced actor does 
not need direction half so much as the lead- 
ing man no longer in the first, second or even 
third flush of giddy youth who has been in 
the habit of browbeating the humble author 
and the obsequious stage manager, and who 
brings to his work in addition to an inability 
to learn his lines, all the old bad tricks of 
barnstorming days and the determination to 
keep to the middle of the stage even if, like 
the boy who stood on the burning deck, he 
has killed the play stone dead. The modern 
star, of course, stands in need of elementary 
teaching with every part that she essays. 
Otherwise the electric bulbs that blazen her 
name over the entrance to the theater pop, 
one after another, blackening the lives of 
manager, author, company, stage hands and 
all the other people who hang about the 
theater for their daily bread. 


Almost a Dramatist 


Charity covers a multitude of sins, and 
so the play was permitted to proceed by an 
audience of lenient and elderly ladies who 
either slept or talked. In hideous surprise 
at its fatuous stupidity and utter lack of 
grip, I watched it from the pit; and when 
the painful afternoon was over made a sec- 
ond bonfire and wrote it alloveragain. Iwas 
by that time almost a dramatist, though 
the second writing was never produced. The 
fifth was, and so was the sixth; and both, 
bearing no relationship to each other, 
achieved pronounced success, as advertise- 
ments have it. 

It is a great life if you don’t weaken. Liv- 
ing in the country, so that I might play golf 
or tennis every afternoon, take my dogs for 
runs behind a well-oiled bicycle and keep a 
friendly eye on rose trees, I had as little use 
for London clubs as they probably had for 
me. I was, of course, a member of the Au- 
thors’ Society and enjoyed its protection on 
several occasions, of a club in St. James’s 
Square whose bedrooms I used from time 
to time, and of other social clubs that I only 
lunched at when it was necessary to impress 
a publisher. I never dared to aspire to the 
haughty Savile, whose members were not 
mere writing men but literary gents and 
geniuses, and I never became a Savage, al- 
though as a guest I sometimes reveled in 
their delightful evenings. 

Working every morning and every night, 
following a grim routine and doing without 
the luxury of waiting for inspiration, which 
has a knack of coming to men who have got 


-ingham Palace to ‘‘tell that y 
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out of the habit of work, , 
brothers of the pen—editg, 
lishers—until I had the hond 
the Garrick, of which I was* 
some time before this evenii 
me an event as well as a 
I had become a rabid poli 
of a local Unionist associati 
first burst of oratory in f 
Mills as a candidate for } 
general election might 
in Greek, an enthusiastie fj 
Roberts in his national-ser\ 
tragic and pathetic story of} 
by F. S. Oliver in his © t 
frightful indictment of t}| 
blindness of the old bad me’ 
might have prevented the wil, 
of the London World. 
My appointment to thelg 
which Edmund Yates had} 
fully, and made rather sy 
twenty years of placid oeryai 
kind friend William Drumijy 
much astonishment to me ait; 
one else. The paper was th; 
of the four brothers os 
very dry, and it was sufferg 
of new pasture, which madits 
thin and pale. I never qte 
why Drummond _suddenlh, 
why I, after much turningyy 
and more able names, was aler 
of the ranks of regular contijy 
navigating room. 7 
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New Blood and Olaf; 


In spite of my incessant 19h 
Frohman, and a contract foi p 
I jumped at the offer with |e 
gerness, though with a cellin 
funk. For one thing I felt tit 
inexperience and compat y 
cause a shudder of appreheiioy 
and down the spines of tl « 
among whom the most nei 
tinguished were Frank Fl, 
writer; William Archer, the rit 
T. Pigott, the poet; Lady Uli 
Lady Jeune and Clotilde G 
Dehan. And for anothel 
enough that the perfectly 1 
of excellent men who consi(re 
had earned the right to thehe 
a difficult handicap to overeae 
ful subeditor, too, whose whell 
devoted to the paper was, ‘e 
his views. New and possik} 
would give a shock to his eo 
secretary, who had been in 
tousle-headed boyhood, t 
manager and the office b 
never see forty again, all y 
to a steady jog trot, an invia 
Not intending to edit the ip 
face to the wall, or to permit 
without the crack of the wh,4 
the mouth and a drastic ov 
change of passengers, I felt ‘ati 
ance was regarded by them ith 
terest, like that of a new andoss 
bowler to an old-fashioned um 

The World was somethinm 
days than a weekly journiit 
women of society and polits, 
into every country house ai Hi 
in every British possession, It 
stitution. Its form and trac(0l 
pression, religion and cle 
familiar to its readers as thojdl 
terfield to his circle of friers. 
the cut of its coat, the brinjl. 
shape of its boots, the tone ll 
angle of its chin, would be t/ 
dal, the work of an agnostitt 
Bolshevik. I loved it too 
such thing; nor was I so uj 
know with what resentmer|m 
men look upon innovations! 
habit. But with a kind mes 


paper bright,” I proceedect 
tightening up of the waistlinill 
tion of a tonic. I also caus}! 
burning and agitation in the 16 
my brother Philip to mak 
M. P., a Celebrity at Ho» 
which had never known any 
wasn’t in Debrett. It was? 
however, and written with (¢ 
humor and delicate characti| 
when the regular reader 
the awful surprise of s 
the World he read the 
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alin is the world’s 
umobile to offer this 
fiidvanced engineering 
it ts. 

Rollin White started 


‘|sign a new Four, he 
1 halfway measures. 


trained in a school 
ught “Quality first 
le. ” he literally lived 
 jreat engineering lab- 
ic of Europe in search 
‘t word in fine motor 


‘the discovered the 
‘ficiency of the small 
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displacement, high compres- 
sion motor, with new mani- 
fold and carburetor develop- 
ments, plus force feed lubri- 
cation—all incorporated in 
his latest achievement—the 


Rollin. 


From Europe, Mr. White 
learned of the rapid progress of 
4-wheel brakes which provide 
such an increased factor of 
safety. 


Promptly, he put 4-wheel 
brakes on the Rollin. 


He found European engi- 
neers wildly excited over their 


The First Popular Priced Car To Have 
laropean Type Motor—4 -Wheel Brakes—Balloon Tires 


highly successful experiments 
with the popularly termed 
Balloon Tire. 


With eager rapidity he speci- 
fied Balloon Tires for the new 


Rollin. 


Any manufacturer would be 
proud to have but one of these 
features. 


Rollin has all three. 


Touring Car De Luxe, $975*; Three 
Seated Coupe Roz idster, $1175; Five 
Passenger Sedan, $1275. Prices f.o.b. 
factory. 

*This same model with wood wheels, 
cord tires and 4-wheel brakes, but 
without De Luxe equipment, $895. 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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OF | 
‘Business 


lonting— 


Today lighting is so great a factor | 
in commerce that its intelligent use 
may spell the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

I came to life to manage this im- 
portant part of your dusiness. Tama 


TORK CLOCK 


I turn electric lights 


on and off REGULARLY 


I am the secret of business success 
in the regular use of light for produc- 
tion, for selling and for advertising. 
I make lighting do what you planned 
to have it do while you think of some- 
thing else. When light is not needed, 
I save it. I cost little to buy and | 
nothing to operate. This is what I 
look like on the job. 


TORK CLOCK 


Just install me in place of the switch 
anybody may forget to turn 


Tork Company, 8 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send quotation through your nearest 
distributor on the correct size of Tork Clock to 
control the following number and size of lamps 
to the address written below: 


| to the cause. 


' nervous hours when 


| prim editorial den in 
| in York Street, Covent 


| dusty and forlorn; and 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

and sent me a post card to say so. They all 
sent me post cards from time to time, es- 
pecially when I anticipated John Hare’s 
knighthood by a year or so in a careless but 
prophetic moment, and ignorantly per- 
mitted a statement to stand as to there be- 
ing three great oaks near the gateway of a 
certain ducal park instead of four. Men 
who have retired to the backwater of club 
life have lots of time on their hands. 

Instantly, too, I combed London for one 
of those idiot philosophers, pleasantly il- 
literate after having been through Eton and 
the army, who could just manage to string 
together enough words to fill a column in 
which to describe his point of view of life. 
Many of them tried their mounts without 
quite clearing the jump, and so in despera- 
tion I became The Man of the World my- 
self and signed his weekly effusion of 


| confessions and comment Brummell, be- 


cause he professed to be an expert, among 


| other things, in clothes. No one except the 


dear old subeditor knew the secret of the 
authorship, and so half a dozen of the sort 


| of men I did my best to interpret stoutly 


maintained that they were he. They did 
not look in the least foolish, having long ago 
recovered from so childish a trick, when I 
collected these papers together and brought 
them out in book form over my name. Even 
then, in fact, one of them continued stoutly 
to maintain that he was the author and gave 
it out on every race course that he had made 
a handsome present of his efforts to dear 
old Cossie, who was frequently mentioned 
therein. He went back to the army again 
on the fatal fourth of August, and like 
George Osborne at the Battle of Waterloo 
fell face downwards with a bullet through 
his brain. Long rest his amusing soul. 

I went home one afternoon to go over the 
proof sheets of this book and found my tem- 
porary valet, an Admirable Crichton who 
had been lent to me by an officer in the 
Buffs, sitting at my desk, with a funeral 
pile of cigarette stubs near his elbow, read- 
ing the last pages with raised eyebrows. 
Begging him to remain where he was and 
continue to the bitter end, he condescended 
to do so; then rose and criticized the thing. 

“T strongly advise you not to publish it, 
sir,” he said with grave concern. ‘It ain’t 
a gentleman’s book.” 


Some Nervous Hours 


He had come to this drastic conclusion be- 
cause Brummell dropped all his final g’s, 
broke down his fourth wall and indulged in 
frequent bursts of almost illiterate elo- 
quence. Despite this probably good advice, 


| the book went forward to the press and a 


critic less conventional than this gentle- 
man’s gentleman was kind enough to call 
Brummell “the Mr. Dooley of St. James’s 
Street.”” Notwithstanding which I regret 
to say that my friend’s good man never 
quite regarded me with the respect that he 
had had for me before. He continued, how- 
ever, to play cricket on my village team and 
to get most correctly 
drunk every Saturday 
afternoon on warm 
beer. 

Far from being dis- 
gruntled at my eleva- 
tion to the poop, every 
contributor hastened 
very kindly to visit me 
on the first Wednesday 
afternoon to wish me 
luck and swear fealty 
IT shall 
never forget those 


they were shown up 
one after another to the 


that narrow old house 
Garden, now empty, 
although I had written 


weekly dialogues and 


ee, . 
numerous stories for 


_the paper for several 


years, we came face to face for the first time 
under those trying and somewhat emotional 
circumstances. I felt like a sublieutenant 
who had been shoved over the heads of all 


-| his senior officers to the command of the 


ship. If they shared the feelings of such 
senior officers they did not let me know it; 
and, as a matter of fact, I don’t think any 
of them envied me my job, because they all 
knew that the paper had been offered to 
Lord Northcliffe and refused, and might 
any day be offered to any syndicate with 
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enough ready money to satisfy the propri- 
etors, who desired cash and were prepared 
to let the credit go. I gathered these facts 
then, and could see that a huge effort would 
have to be made to rekindle the faith of ad- 
vertisers by bringing the blood pressure of 
the old gentleman up to normal and adding 
a beat to his too-slow pulse if he were to be 
saved from amalgamation with the week- 
lies of the polloi. 

William Archer, who had stamped both 
feet on most of my plays, and in his capac- 
ity of the World’s critic would certainly be 
obliged to repeat the painful process, caught 
the humor of the thing. In his dry Scotch 
way hesaid that he would 
be perfectly prepared to 
step aside when anything 
of mine was produced in 
London if I thought it de- 
sirable, and thus he would 
be spared the unhappy 
necessity of jumping on 
hiseditor. I naturally re- 
fused to fall in with any 
such idea and had the 
dissatisfaction of being 
well trounced on several 
near-by occasions. 


George Arliss 


William Archer, as ev- 
erybody knows, has al- 
ways been, even more 
than a great dramatic 
critic, devotedly at- 
tached in his rigid, im- 
movable way to the 
theater in all its forms. 
He is the man who put 
Ibsen on the English- 
theater map, thereby 
throwing Pinero out of 
sweet lavender into the 
seamy side of life. He is 
also the man who, after having spent the 
best part of a lifetime in telling dramatists 
where they went wrong, and in writing 
handbooks in which to show them how to 
go right, suddenly took it into his head to 
prove his infallibility by writing a play him- 
self, which, oddly and wonderfully enough, 
is a most remarkable success. In spite of 
this—or because of it; it is difficult to say — 
it is a very admirable piece of work; excit- 
ing, dramatic, having an original idea and 
a finely drawn leading part which is played 
by George Arliss in his most suave and sub- 
tle manner. 

When, after having seen The Green God- 
dess in New York where it was beautifully 
produced by Winthrop Ames, I went round 
to congratulate Arliss on his performance, 
I found that he had fitted up his rooms be- 
hind the stage like those of a rajah, so that 
he might get into the proper Indian mood 
while dressing to go on. He does not carry 
his artistic thoroughness so far as actually 
to color himself all over every night; but, 
metaphorically, he is as thoroughly and 
completely Eastern as Kooch Behar during 
every performance, and 
even his wife must find it 
difficult to recognize in 
him the gentle, cultivated, 
charming Englishman 
that he really is. He has 
created a very gallery of 
exquisitely finished por- 
traits during his long and 
successful career, my fa- 
vorites among them be- 
ing Beaconsfield in Louis 
N. Parker’s play and the 
woolgathering Professor 
in Barrie’s delicious Love 
Story. 

During the first or sec- 
ond week of my editor- 
ship a very well-known 


Lytton Strachey, From a Caricature by the Author 


novelist whom I had never met, and who 
had never heard of my existence, sent his 
bland and glossy secretary to see me, with 
a note to say that with the desire to give 
the paper a decided lift and me a feather 
in my cap he ‘would consent to be made a 
Celebrity at Home if I would send a man 
with a more than usually brilliant pen to 
see him in his London house. On the list 
of futures for this page his name had never 
been entered; but, not so much out of loy- 
alty to my craft as because I scented fun, 


Winston Churchill, From a 
Caricature by the Author 


| 


0 


I complied with his deman¢ 
sult of the interview had hy 
set up, the proof was sent td, 
question and duly brought’ 
petually bland and glossy y 

I could hardly believe py) 
found that the article had 
written on the proof and at\ 
of the novelist’s name gy} 
adjectives as “great,” “ 
“epoch-making,” “brillian) 
had been blatantly looped jj, 
with this, he had altered ¢} 
““house”’ to ‘mansion,’ “4 
“library,” “back | yard” 


prepostioy 
hinted asm 
secretary | 
dermatou 


when I sent word to say thi‘ 
quite delighted to insert a {i 


the paper.”” Almost before 
recovered its breath, howeveth 
came bounding back from t 
ist’s mansion, white to the lj}, 
to believe that posterity’s fh 
only too glad and thankful! 
gard the alterations and ai 
original article as though t} 
been made. Thus, simply » 
the World then put into pitt 
immortal appeal to Shyloel| 
deprived of the laugh of its ie 


A Good Story i 


7. 

Other amusing incidents fo 
succession to lighten the mii 
torial work, among which wif 
Unionist member of Parlia 
document sworn to by four fi 
in which it was set forth 2 
ubiquitous politician, son off 
brilliant and ubiquitous mini? 
their plan to escape from thi 
and left them high and dry. » 
ment, I was assured, which "W 
quadruple the circulalaaamy r 
put a full stop to the career oj 
who has since occupied nearlf 
the various cabinets of sever? 
except that of Prime Mi 

Acting on the advice of th 
editor, whose gray hairs § of 
end, I consulted our law): 
bomb in my hand, and was td 
painfulness of legal humor thi, 
was perfectly true that 
would quadruple the circu 
paper, it would put a full ° 
Criminal libel is a nasty thit) 
I am thankful to say that I ¢! 
torial itch for a scoop. Later! 
brought an action against) 
well advised and it is hardl 


say that he left the court wi 
upon his character. 
I was visited a little ] 


doubted duchess in a ca 

a little crowd of Covent Gar¢ 
to collect in York Street, | 
smelled of cabbages, who ci! 
very graciously to invite mi 
meet other undoubted flowe 
tocracy—those who had not 
from the chorus, as was the ni 
growing fashion of that tl 
was, of course, an if—I wou 
and detailed descriptio 
presentation frock in a 
the paper. But as fro 
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, ur stamped about, yelling 
sitting everything within 
n| 1 told him that it would 
|v to throw him down the 
o| tairs onto the mat at the 
‘jesume that he saw that I 
jentually the cyclonic dis- 
fiowed by the usual Hiber- 
+ two whiskies and sodas 
I continued to hold 
“ds up to ridicule, and he 
2d to refuse home rule for 
wallow England to rule her 


when I undertook to be- 
ered the World to Lord 
ergan of national service, 
dis consent and under his 
ti: that a long series of arti- 
Unpreparedness for War 
vith formed the basis of his 
t House of Lords. He was, 
abered with shame, dis- 
‘man in his dotage. 

j about this, probably, the 
bh. I look back at my many 
ord Roberts during those 
i activity, and remember 
ire to make England 
prevent the possibility of 
1) useless holocaust which 
ation into the sort of ruin 
] a gigantic volcanic erup- 
ljishes to my head and the 
indiscreet is almost more 
‘and. 

m of his rare type, Lord 
y simple, downright and 


4s curiously frightened of 
ticlans and Lady Roberts. 
e|t the country house of a 

se in the middle of dinner, 
garden and stood trem- 
lin because a yellow-eyed 
ad poked an inquisitive 
ndoor. Something to my 
te the Athenzeum Club 
d Military; and as the 
diarly inhospitable ideas in 
¢guests, I had to sit with 

ely hard sofa at the top of 
1 whenever he asked me to 
€0 discuss propaganda. 


——, 


2s at the Atheneum 


omee why he chose that 
} ther than a more comfort- 
u) and he said, “‘ Well, you 

st everything there is to 
en of my own profession, 
till about the men of the 
to watch them moving 


he nature of curiosities to 


distinguished gentlemen 
> club bore a marked re- 
ise very nice beasts. They 
fathers now, so there can 
“t at this by no means in- 


-< 


lined with me one evening 
| Own, with several of his 
who supported his views, 
ed the dining room a lit- 
nnd it immediately sprang 


ioneerted and abashed, he 
achfully, “Hamilton, why 
a thing like this?”’ 

that, of course, I had done 
|rt, but that it was a spon- 
| deep respect and ad- 
ihe was held; but I don’t 
4t i it during the whole 


— 


see Harry Tate at a music 
on to remove the nasty 
entary attack, and he 
at he almost rolled out 
ee ep-set blue eyes, 


er termination. He 
founded and lose their 


ic f nothing when he carried . 
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when he saw himself described in the Lib- 
eral papers as a jingo and a firebrand, he 
used to writhe under such a stupid and de- 
liberate misrepresentation and cry out, 
“Don’t these idiots know that I’m not de- 
manding preparation so as to go to war, but 
in order to preventit?’”? Hewasa big enough 
man never to say “I told you so”’ when the 
day came at last, and when he died it was 
among the troops who knew him better than 
those who liked to imagine that war had 
been outlived as a bad habit. I was not the 
only man who wept when Bobs went west. 

I have said that my election to the Gar- 
rick Club was, to me, an event as well as an 
excitement, because, on the day that I 
came up for election, Beerbohm Tree gave 
out that he was going to drop a blackball in 
the box. A man who loved to poke fun at 
all and sundry—and pretty rapierlike fun it 
was—it appeared that he had taken um- 
brage at one or two of the would-be jokes 
that I had made about him in the World; 
especially at the one that I cracked, ob- 
viously enough, in commenting on _ his 
forthcoming production at His Majesty’s 
Theater of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Friendly Faces at the Garrick 


It was Seymour Hicks, already -a mem- 
ber of the Garrick, who cleverly maneuvered 
the irate Tree away from the scarcely de- 
served blackball, and so I got in, and a wel- 
coming luncheon was given to me in the 
little room that is thickly hung with pic- 
tures of Charles Mathews, which has known 
so many cheery and wonderful gatherings. 
I sat between Lord Esher and Kennedy 
Jones, opposite to Barrie and Frohman; 
and in addition to the jovial Hicks there 
were present at the round table the ever- 
kind Arthur Chudleigh, Sir Harry Poland, 
Sir James Mathews—afterwards the public 
prosecutor—and, I believe, Gerald Duck- 
worth, the publisher; the brothers Spottis- 
woode, Lord Cork and Colonel Chator. 
I don’t remember whether W. J. Locke and 
A. E. W. Mason were there, but both of 
them were extremely kind to me; as, in- 
deed, were H. B. Irving—the image of his 
father; Marshall Hall, the handsomest 
man at the bar; Comyns Carr, whose satire 
was sharp enough to shave an elephant; 
Roland Berkeley, who wrote several very 
charming things for the World; and Lem- 
uel K. Bangs, the London representative of 
Seribner’s, who knew more about the 
haunts of Dickens than any living man, 
and might easily have stepped out of the 
pages of one of his books with his coat that 
was several sizes too large for him, hair 
that was parted at the back of his head and 
conducted round over each ear, a routine as 
invariable as that of a sewing machine, and 
asunny nature that made him a close rela- 
tion of Mr. Cheeryble. Frank Richardson, 
an odd creature, who was the inventor of 
the beaver habit and wrote whole novels 
about what he reveled in calling face 
fungus, was very friendly too. 

In those days W. J. Locke was, as he still 
is, probably the one English novelist 
whom canons, schoolmasters and inveterate 
maiden ladies of high culture always read 
without being ashamed to admit it, and I 
used to think that he bore a close resem- 
blance to all these three himself. Very 
precise, neat and classical, he seemed to 
come to the club as an Eton master in holy 
orders goes to a smoking. concert, or to a 
bridge party in which there are a not too 
linguistically careful master of foxhounds 
and a beautiful lady or two of rather chame- 


‘leonic pasts. As for A. E. W. Mason, with 


his glistening eyeglass, his frequent bursts 
of laughter, his thick black hair, his way of 
tearing upstairs for no apparent reason, his 
whole-hearted delight in everything that 
was decently good, it was worth going to 
the Garrick to catch his optimistic infec- 
tion, and not in any language has a better 
story than his Four Feathers ever been told. 
As a member of Parliament, he succeeded 
in looking the very picture of an embryo 
Prime Minister, but no man of his sunny 
nature and keen sense of humor could 
stand that atmosphere long. Locke and he 
burst into playwriting from time to time 
with the usual varying success. 

At the luncheon the conversation drifted 
to the subject of halfpenny newspapers, 
and I let myself out in absolute condemna- 
tion of those snippety, sensational things 
which I said had the same effect upon a 
decent street as a jangling tramcar, only to 
be covered with confusion when Lord Esher 
dug me in the ribs with his elbow and whis- 
pered that the man to whom I was talking 
was a director of the Northcliffe Press. 
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A delightful club, the Garrick, homoge- 
neous to an extraordinary degree, with as 
many old masters on the walls and occupy- 
ing its most comfortable chairs as are to be 
found in the National Gallery and any 
other similar building in London except 
Westminster Abbey. The first time I ven- 
tured to enter it, being commanded to give 
the password, so to speak, to old Monkey- 
Brand, the inveterate doorkeeper, I went 
up the wide staircase timidly to the morn- 
ing room; but turned tail and fled when 
half a dozen prehistoric peeps stuck their 
heads antagonistically round several high- 
backed chairs and glared. It was a week 
before I dared to try it again. 

But when one had found one’s feet, and 
been present at half a dozen of its gor- 
geous Saturday nights, and witnessed the 
sight of high pillars of the law and letters, 
stage and diplomacy, art and science, medi- 
cine and music, departing in the chilly small 
hours in the body and on the roof of a four- 
wheel cab, one warmed into confidence and 
crossed its friendly threshold with more 
courage. 

The story runs that Barrie, going one 
day to speak to Bernard Shaw at a table in 
the coffee room near the window, looked for 
a moment at the curious mess upon which 
the master was browsing, and said, in his 
rolling Scotch, “‘Oh, tell me, Shaw, have ye 
eaten that, or are ye going to?”’ 

By no means the least important and 
picturesque person in the club was the 
steward, who, if he had been an actor, 
would obviously have been cast to play the 
parts of peers. Like a large, grave and re- 
sponsible guardian angel, he flitted silently 
from room to room, seeing to it that the 
servants left nothing undone. The only 
time that I entered into lengthy conversa- 
tion with him was when I went into the 
club just before midnight on a Saturday out 
of the season and asked if any of my friends 
were there. 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “his lordship. 
Seated in the corfee room, sir, with three 
large whiskies and sodas, sir, a-talkin’ to 
isself, sir, and I don’t think he knows that 
he’s alone.” 


At the Mercy of Beerbohm 


And when, knowing that I was, and not 
very keen on remaining so any longer, I 
joined his lordship at the deserted board, I 
don’t think he knew that I was present, 
judging by the half-tearful apologia pro vita 
sua that he continued to indulge in and to 
which I considered it discreet to leave him 
as quickly as I could. 

In the last Christmas number of the 
World for which Drummond was responsi- 
ble I wrote a long and absolutely mad skit 
in dialogue, called The Danger of Innocence, 


in which, under the most diaphanous dis- | 


guises, I caricatured in words many of the 
people who were then notoriously in the 
public eye. With the laudable idea of piling 
Pelion upon Ossa, Drummond asked Max 
Beerbohm to illustrate it with his inimita- 
ble caricatures in black and white. As one 
of his victims, I went to tea with the last of 
the dandies, who at that time, I think, was 
putting together a weekly page of mosaics 
of the choicest marbles-for the Saturday 
Review about plays, so that he might look 
me over. But he never looked at me at all. 
He ambled about, dressed to the most utter 
perfection, small, gentle and cherubic, and 
gazed at the wall, at the carpet and out of 
the window, while he talked about cabbages 
and kings with the musical rhythm of a 
running brook. This disconcerting but de- 
lightful process was, if I remember rightly, 
repeated several times, during which, being 
unobserved, I made a caricature of Max. 
When his of me was delivered I was aghast 
to find that he had seen me through the 
back of his head as a broad-shouldered 
dwarf in a much-waisted overcoat, a Well- 
ingtonian nose and a John Bull tall hat. 
I might have been a pawn belonging to a 
set of grotesque chessmen especially de- 


signed for the relaxation of the alcoholic | 
inmates of an inebriate sanitarium. One | 


rarely sees oneself as others see one, and so 
I am afraid that he was right. Someone 
stole my caricature of him or I would have 
used it here. 

No longer, alas, is he to be seen at London 
first nights with a gold-headed cane almost 
as long as himself, snow-white buckskin 
gloves, several inches of collar, a miraculous 
waistcoat and a very tall tall hat which 


must have descended to him from a Geor- | 


gian blood. He is a countryman today and 


the drama of life absorbs his interest now. | 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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RUGBY No. 700 
Black and Tan 
Rubber heel 


Sturdy 
Packard 


Style 


MEN of muscle need shoes of 
muscle—meaty uppers lashed-with 
linen cables to a deep foundation 
of oak sole leather. Every stitch 
must hold like a rivet in a sub- 
marine. The shape must be that of 
an athlete’s foot; broad beamed— 
so bones and muscles can do their 
work; snug in the instep—with a 
broad low heel of rubber that gives 
support to the base of the foot arch 
and poise to the whole body. 


For three generations Packard 
Shoes have been distinguished for 
solidity of construction and for the 
essential fineness given only by 
craftsmanship of real shoe makers. 


IN your city there is a Packard 
dealer. He sells Packards because 
he believes them to be the best 
shoes made in this country. He 
can show you any style you want 
and give you a fit that will keep 
your feet happy. 


Ir your feet are troubling you ask 
him about our wonderful Phlexo- 
pedic Archup. 

Packards are worth from $9 


to $12. If youdon’tknow a 
Packard Dealer, write to us 


(ARPACKARO J COMPANY 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
' BROCKTON, MASS. 


Wonderful Phlexopedic Archup 
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for the Whole Jamily 


HERE is sufficient variety among the many 
styles of Ace Quality Combs to suit every 
need, every purse, and every member of the 
family. . 


Their parallel teeth, smooth surfaces and 
rounded corners protect your hair and dis- 
tinguish them from ordinary combs. 


Sold by leading drug, department and 
notion stores everywhere. 


American Hard Rubber Company 
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expressing infinite regret at my being one 
hand short, and that my writing hand. It 
dawned on me at once, of course, that 
either because he had misunderstood me or 
in order to instill a touch of drama into an 
exploded affair, the club porter had turned 
the accident to the unfortunate printer into 
an accident to me. 

Imagine what it meant to sit down and 
write a pile of letters not only in explana- 
tion of that mistake but of the one, far 
worse, which made me ruin the dinner. 

With the loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
old contributors, and the young and lively 
blood that was injected into the veins of the 
World by the new ones, circulation im- 


proved and the advertising pages became | 


very much more healthy. For my own 
part, having a deep affection for the paper, 
I strained probably far too many nerves to 
place it on the sort of paying basis that 
would restrain its four proprietors from 
offering it for sale again. That year, indeed, 
was one in which every man jack of us set- 
tled down to a grim tug of war in the fer- 
vent hope of pulling the proprietors over 
the mark. Every possible economy was 
made, the rates of payment were carefully 
reduced, and whenever I met a nice, quiet, 
solidly rich man who had no social, political 
or financial ax to grind—and I did meet two 
or three—I did my best to persuade him 
that it would be impossible to indulge in a 
more delightful hobby than in that of be- 
coming proprietor of what we regarded as 
our World. 


Sold Out to Northcliffe 


Eloquence must have failed on each oc- 
casion, and on the day that I took to the 
office, in desperation, a check representing 
every penny I could scrape, together with 
a sum of money lent by one of my brothers 
with which to buy a half share of the paper, 
I was put to one of the greatest disappoint- 
ments of my life. I heard unfamiliar voices 
in the room above my own as I sat working 
rather late, smelled the aroma of strong 
cigars and finally listened, with a sense of 
impending trouble, to a leaving procession 
of feet. There was a short and uneasy si- 
lence. "Then my door opened, and with a 
rather pale face and a tragic expression the 
secretary came in and told me that the pro- 
prietors had seen fit to sell the paper, liter- 
ally over my head, to Lord Northcliffe, who 
had refused to touch it a little over a year 
before. The policy of trying to spoon up 
spilled milk had never seemed to me to be 
anything but a waste of time, so I bottled 
up arush of Saxon words. 

The following morning, after several 
brief and bitter telephonic talks to dis- 
tressed contributors, who had been quick to 
catch the rumor of the sale, a confident 
Amalgamated Press young gentleman en- 
tered the editorial room without the usual 
deference to etiquette, and issued orders, 
sitting on my desk. And then 1 spoke. In 
fact I did more than speak. I evicted. 
And when I received a brief notification of 
the fact that my contract had been pur- 
chased with the paper, I replied, with equal 
brevity, that there was a slight mistake. I 
pointed out that I was not included with 
the furniture and the effects. I carried on 
with my dear old friend the subeditor, 
whose future, at a ripe age and set habits, 
looked very black, until Lord Northcliffe, 
who was not on speaking terms with me, 
sent in Sir Gerald Campbell to carry the 
lighter burden of the now-monied Atlas. 

Then followed a quick succession of edi- 
tors, among whom, if I remember rightly 
were Lord Winterton, Keble Howard, the 
novelist and playwright, and eventually 
young Flateau. But under the dynamic 
régime of the Napoleon of the press the 
poor old World became more and more like 
Joseph in a coat of many colors, and was 
put to bed for the last time during the war. 

It was asad moment when I said good-by 
to all my fellow tuggers, most of whom 
found themselves at a loose end, as P did, 
and my parting from the subeditor was not 
made without emotion. Thus ended the 
most strenuous chapter in my career of ups 
and downs, in which I was so loyally sup- 
ported by William Archer, Mostyn T. Pig- 
ott, Lady Colin Campbell, Lady Jeune and 
all the other members of the old World 
coterie, as well as those who joined up under 
me. It was back to the army agin, sergeant, 
back to the army agin—the army that con- 
sisted of men who scratched a living as free 
lances, writing novels and plays and such. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hamilton. The fifth will appear in 
an early issue, 
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At Drug Stores 


and Drug Departments 
Present Coupon 


Be Careful 


Lest the breath offend 


Bad breath is one of the gravest social of- 
fenses, one of the most common. The offender 
is usually unaware, but it kills all charm. 

Cigars or cigarets may cause it. 

Or decaying food between the teeth. 

Or affected teeth or gums. 

Or a stomach disorder. Or certain foods or 


drinks. 


A mere perfume simply covers up bad odors, 
and everybody knows it. 


ment. 


May Breath combats those bad odors, whether 
from the inouth or stomach. 
septic mouth wash in tablet form. 


Do not merely hide one odor with another. 
May Breath brings the scent of purity, the 


odor of spring. 


Dainty people everywhere now carry May 
Breath with them—in their pockets or their 
Before any contact they eat a tablet 


bags. 
and feel safe. 


They know that their breath is inviting. It 
will add to their charms, not destroy them. 


You will do this when you know. 
buy a box to show you how much May Breath 
Cut out the coupon and present it. 


ree : aN nee 
This is something you need and want. i = 
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WY AY 
May Breath is candy tablets, designed to rH! | 


deodorize the breath. Not a mere perfume, 
but a mild antiseptic purifier. 
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It suggests conceal- 


It is a mild anti- 


Your charm 
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breath offends. A 
May Breath avoids that 
risk, 


In your home 
Be as careful 
are with friends.  In- 
sure sweet breath. 
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Spring odors 
One May Breath tab- 
let brings that added 
charm. 


Carry it 


GOOD FOR A 10c BOX 


Present this coupon to any druggist or drug depart- 
ment for a 10c box of May Breath free. He will charge 
to us. 

All leading druggists now have May Breath. If 
your druggist fails you, send coupon to us. Only one 
box to a family. 

TO DRUGGISTS: These coupons will continue 
to appear. Redeem as per our offer, send to us as 
they accumulate, and we will pay you 10 cents each 
in cash, 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-10 
1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Motorists 
Wise- 


“Pay!” exclaimed A. Motorist 
Wise, “I should think it does pay. 
I kleened and simonized my car, 
saved a paint job, and now every- 
body thinks I have a new car. And 
it hasn’t been washed since I simon- 
ized it.” 


Simonizing your car keeps its 
beautiful shining gloss undimmed. 
It restores the original luster and 
prevents dust and dirt from becom- 
ing imbedded in the finish. It’s the 
easiest and best way to care for the 
fine finish of any car. 


Once simonized, wiping with a soft 
cloth easily removes dust and dirt 
without scratching or injuring the 
finish. Remove the oil spots, stains, 
and blemishes with Simoniz Kleener 
before putting on the brilliant, pro- 
tecting coat of Simoniz. 


The Simoniz Company 
2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


70th Street and 
West End Avenue 
New York City 


London - Paris 


SIM INIZ 
SIMO FINISH 
AUTOMOBILES & FURNITURE 
DRIES-WARD- { 
BRILUANT 
WIULNOT 
SEATCH DUST 
le neers: 


@ars and Years 


The art of pencil mak- 
ing has never produced 
a finer product than 
the Koh-i-Noor, for 
artists, draftsmen and 
for business offices. 


One will outlast sey- 
eral cheaper pencils. 


Made in 17 degrees, 
and for sale by leading 
stationers everywhere. 


IAL OFFER: 


To prove the quality 
and economy of the 
KOH-LNOOR, we will 
mail you two on receipt 
of 25c. 


OOR PENCIL CO.inc. 


34 EAST 23¥ ST., NEW YORK 
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GUARANTEED RADIO TUBE 
REPAIRS equal to new 


WD-11 and 12... $3.50 UV-201-A $3.50 
UV-200, C-300..... 2.75 C-301-A -. +. 3,50 
UV-201, C-301..... 3.00 DV-6-A . 3.50 


All tubes returned P.P., C. O. D. 
Dealers and agents write for special discounts 


ie} HARVARD RADIO LABORATORIES 
e 204 Old Colony Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN EARN, BIG MONEY 


Selling ‘Indestructible Twill’ 
Wearproof Suits. Retail $12.50. Something new. $3 
comm. No delivering. Clothing experience unnecessary. 
Price and quality sells them. Prompt deliveries. Perma- 
nent agents and district managers wanted. 
Wearproof Clothing Co., 450 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


better he was than the Prince of Wales at 
dancing and I said, ‘‘Huh, I guess you mean 
on horseback!”’ 

“The floor’s pretty good tonight, ain’t 
it?”’ he said; and I give him a withering 
look kind of sarcastic and said, ‘‘ Yeh? 
Why don’t you try it?” ‘That was a dirty 
mean dig,’’ he said; and I said, ‘‘ Well, not 
half as bad as the one you gave my fifteen 
dollar dogs.”’ 


Oh, since ma first took up mah jongg 

She don’t notice daddy no more! 

All our clothes are on the blink 

Since she brought home her laundry chink; 
Make believe poor dad ain’t 


| Now you look here, Frankie La Mutt— 
| Motte I mean! I'll sing all the songs I 
| want to, in or out of jail! Solly Davis 
didn’t write them for me for love. 
What’s this, what’s this? Well, so can 
_ you! Now that ought to settle all bets and 
arguments! 


When the world is so sad 
And you’re feeling quite bad, 


Hand me that towel, please, Babe. 
bim. 


Just you try to cheer up for a while. 


Atta 


i, Gee, but this slipper’s tight. Can you lend 


me a foghorn, Shirley? 
Throw all worry and care 
In the discard for fair, 
| For your face it should wear a broad smile! 


| Did I write that? Be yourself, Babe, be 
yourself! That’s one of Solly’s best-selling 


#} | dance ballots of the season! 


There’s no reason for being so gloomy, 
So just cheer up and don’t be so moony! 


| The chorus is good, too, Babe. The words 
| are beautiful. 


(|| Just let a little sunshine in the shadows of 


your heart, 
And happiness with you will come to stay. 


| | For all your little troubles 
: | They are but empty bubdbles, 


A smile or two will chase the blues away. 
For every cloud you'll find a silver lining, 
For every tear a handkerchief will do! 
So let a little sunshine—in—the shadows of 
your heart! 


Wow, that was murder on the high C’s! 
And happiness will come to stay with you! 


That’s sold two million already, Babe, 
and they’re still pluggin’ it strong in all the 
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cabaretts and dance halls. Solly’s a genius 
of the first order, Babe, and all the musical 
comedies are after him to write the words 
to fit the notes. 

Oh, yeh, they’re signin’ up all the best 
song writers on Broadway! Oh, my, yeh— 
big guns, too, like Irving Bimbo, Al Gains- 
burg, Moe Silver and Buddy O’Dell. And 
you know those babies can write some, 
Babe, and not one of them ever got past 
the seventh grade in grammar school! 


You thought you threw me over 

But you know I turned you down. 

But you wouldn't play straight, so I gave you 
the gate ' 


Oh, must you go so soon, Babe? Where you 
going—buy-buy? Well, don’t be a piker, 
Babe; and if I was you I’d hold out for a 
kolinsky at the least! Well, good-by, dearie. 
See you in church—when you get hitched. 
—Max Lief. 


Scandal—F. O. B. 


S PEPYS was the pulse of propriety, 
-A narrator sage and discreet. 
The foibles and fads of society 

He recorded—but didn’t repeat. 
When stung by the itch journalistic, 

His reports were profuse and exact, 
But damages, legal or fistic, 

He dodged with meticulous tact. 
His chronicles risque and ribald— 

Of sessions with bottle and keg, 
Or boudoir adventures—he scribbled 

In Pitman or Gregg. 


O tempora! Also O mores! 
O manners confusingly frank! 
O era of dramas and stories 
Our forefathers would have termed “‘ Rank!” 
Convention and tact are outmoded; 
Good breeding and modesty pall; 
Reserve is a fetish exploded— 
We know that the Ego is All! 
No more in a codified volume 
Are our scandalous musings interred. 
We print-them in full in a “colyum” 
At so much per word! 


We dine—and our host’s indiscretions 
Are broadcast next day without fail. 
We drink—and make public confessions. 

We flirt—and report in detail. 
We revel in verbally shelling 
The righteous, austere, and correct. 
Our specially’s kissing and telling— 
And no one appears to object! 
Poor Pepys—bon vivant sly and sociable, 
Your cue came too early, alas! 


In an era when gossip’s 


What a roll you'd a 
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It’s Hard to, 


> i 
[HERE are no fea | 


No fins upon a 


Why do such things cup 
You take a dormouse fo 


Nor fur upon the lowl 
Which seems a 

For ducks have feathers | 
And even skunks hav} 

And fish have fins and \y 


Upon a racing yacht, 
And will it learn to shii\ 


Well, maybe; 


be 
For how can anybodl te 


f 


[ 
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What antelopes will ¢ 
Or what insurance they \y 
I leave the case to yor| 


I’ve been about the worl 
And yet I can’t affirn 


That gloves could not besa, 
An ant or angleworm. 
I’ve never seen it tried, | 
I’ve never worked it 0; 
There are so many thin 


And talk and think a 
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Daddy’s Fors, 
“T)O YOUR courtin’ ¢¥ 


Then you won't ha 
Through the mud and d 


Ketchin’ cold and losin’ 
That's what daddy said 
Ought to heard what brop 
Said when daddy’s bach) 
I bet daddy’s both ears \yj 


“Good advice,” says Jos}' 
When the neighborhood | 
But the time has come t\h 
These old fogies that wer 
How to shed old-fashion' 


And mix into world affi 


uu” 
Brother Josh, next Suny 
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Went a-sparkin’ Lindy 2 
Way down there in Ten 
Me, I stayed at home int 
Ponderin’ what daddy s} 
After dark I slicked my 1 
Washed my neck with e:\ 
Spent the evenin’ over the, 
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Way down there in Tennessee. 
Come back in a year or so, 
Tellin’ us a tale of woe; 

Ever since the weddin’, he’s 
Fought the battles of them Lees. 


Always worried half to death; 
Hasn't drawed a peaceful breath 
Since the wretched day that he 
Went and married Lindy Lee, 
Way down there in Tennessee. 


“Sorry,” daddy says to him; 

“Chance for happiness is slim; 
Ain't a thing that you can do; 
When you married Lindy, you 
Married all her troubles too. 


“Ought to court the girl that’s near, 
Playin’ safe and keepin’ clear 
Of unknown experiments 
With them foreign tanglements. 
That’s my motto, son,’’ says he. 
“Patronize home industry ! 


“Peace is round you everywhere, 
In the good sun, in the air; 


DOLLS 
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arms about him still. Across the width of 
the room, Miss Winters had withdrawn 
from the circle of this affection and stood 
regarding them aloofly. It was the first 
time in the twenty-five years of her associa- 
tion with Roger Towers that she had been 
privileged to see him in an intimate, human 
relation. Tonight he was the broken, shat- 
tered man, surrounded in a love she did not 
know, nor he, existed. And Miss Winters 
was happy for Roger Towers. The affection 
she knew for him, and could not spend, was 
here poured out in lavish measure. Standing 
thus apart from Edwina’s new-found love 
for her father, she knew vicariously a hap- 
piness similar to theirs. She had lost all 
thought of Vivien. They had. 

For a time Miss Winters focused on the 
things father and daughter were saying to 
each other; the life they were planning. 
They talked of a long trip together; of the 
little place in the country where Vivien 
withdrew each year before the opening of 
her social whirl. They would live there, Ed- 
wina planned; there was a most alluring 
garden. 

“But you are to be married,” 
words were uninflected. 

Edwina said, ‘‘I’ve decided not to marry 
Doctor Sayman.” 

Miss Winters was surprised at the sudden 
ice in Edwina’s eyes. But Roger was un- 
interested in the announcement; it passed 
from his attention as she spoke. 

Edwina began again to tell of tho life 
they would lead; the books to be read, pic- 
tures painted. She was not uneloquent. 

But, watching Roger, Miss Winters ex- 
perienced a sense of chagrin. It was as if, 
listening to Edwina, he shrank, dwindled, 
contracted. She blinked her eyes twice in 
rapid succession to banish the absurd il- 
lusion. But it persisted. It was as if, in the 
interval Edwina persuaded her father to 
give up his business life and retire from the 
strife of active participation, he grew in- 
stantly old, with all the pitiful littleness of 
extreme old age. Even she was tempted to 
call out, to stop Edwina’s unheard-of trans- 
formation of her father’s virility to this 
shambling feebleness. 

She made a gesture of desperation. But 
like all of Miss Winters’ gestures, tremen- 
dous within her, outwardly it was of lit- 
tle consequence—futile, stillborn. Neither 
Edwina nor her father saw the gesture, 
sensed it. 

It was then, while Edwina still was hold- 
ing her father in the shelter of her arms and 
talking to him of retirement, that Vivien’s 
low laughter sounded in the house. 

‘Wait for me in the library, Scotson 
dear,”’ they heard her say. ‘‘The poems are 
on my desk. I’ve put criticisms on the 
margins. You won’t think them absurd?” 

In the instant hush that closed on Ed- 
wina’s voice and the man grown strangely 
old in her arms, that closed in a sensation 
of strangulation on Miss Winters, Vivien 
appeared suddenly and beautifully in the 
door. 

Beautifully —that was Miss Winters’ 
impression. A cloth-of-silver wrap hung 
away from the graceful bare shoulders. The 
gown she had chosen, of silver tissue that 
clung about her form like the gauzes in 
which Grecian maidens clothed their slim 
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All you got to do is take it; 
Trouble’s only what you make it. 


“Quit your itchin’ for to roam, 
Huntin’ trouble. Stay to home; 
Mind your business—keep it sizzin’ ; 
Leave your neighbor mindin’ hisn 
And world peace will come a-whizzin 
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Maybe Josh was right, and we 
Shirk responsibility ; 

But so far I seem to’ve found 
Daddy’s old-time notion sound. 


I ain't shot nobody’s pup; 

I ain’t wed to Lee nor Hupp; 
Let ’em chaw each other up, 

If they’re bound to—just so they 
Keep their chawin’ fur away. 


When a Hupp waylays a Lee, 
Way down there in Tennessee, 
Trouble never pesters me; 

I’m a-workin’ peacefully— 


Daddy, me and Susie Hatch, 
Right in our own tater patch. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


loveliness, was more beautiful than the 
mauve-colored brocade. About her throat 
diamonds suggested the white stars that 
flower in the silver of an evening sky. 

She paused a moment on the threshold 
and surveyed the room—Miss Winters in 
the embrasure of a window, Roger shrunken 
in Edwina’s arms. The determined gloom 
of their expressions amazed Vivien; she 
thought of watchers beside the dead. How 
could Edwina have taken the news this 
way? What had she said to Roger to make 
him look as he did? No possible happening 
warranted a gloom like this. It must be 
dissipated at once. 

Vivien smiled at them then, moved for- 
ward into the room. As she did so Miss 
Winters took a tentative step away from 
her shelter in the embrasure of the window. 

“You won’t need me any further to- 
night, Mr. Towers,” she said constrainedly. 

Vivien regarded her deliberately; she 
decided it would be well for Roger’s secre- 
tary to witness what would transpire, and 
so she answered, ‘‘ Please stay a little longer 
if you’re not too tired. Mr. Towers so de- 
pended on you.”’ 


Then she had crossed to Roger, sunk | 


upon her knees beside him, looking into his 
eyes. 

He turned to her at once. Edwina’s arms 
slipped away from him. Very quietly she 
rose, withdrew to the distance Miss Winters 
kept across the width of the room. 

Vivien said nothing. She merely held 
Roger in her white slim arms. She merely 
let him drink of her eyes—strength of her 
eyes. 

In the amazement she felt on witnessing 


such a scene, Miss Winters for an instant | 
lost definite count of what was occurring; | 


she saw things impressionistically. Roger 


Towers, looking into Vivien’s eyes, grew | 
suddenly young again, virile, full ofstrength. | 


Her happiness at what she saw was so 
intense, so real, that she found herself 
wanting to cheer, as one wants to cheer the 
contestants of a race. 

Before him, upon the floor, her gleaming 
wrap fanning its delicate length behind her 
like the tail of some star-hung comet, 
Vivien trembled upward to his arms. She 
was tentative in her gestures, her appear- 
ance, her whole personality. But strangely, 
in the fugitive loveliness of her yielding 
sweetness Miss Winters sensed a strength 
like that of steel, supple, bending and un- 
breakable. She turned in amazement to 
the girl beside her. Their eyes met in an 
instant’s sympathetic wonderment, an in- 
stant’s comprehension of the power and 
force that were Vivien’s. When they looked 
again Vivien had risen. 

She said, ‘‘Could I possibly understand, 
dear?” 

Roger raised harassed eyes to hers. 

“Tt’s simple enough. The unions have 
snowballed prices to such an outrageous de- 
gree that we’ve been losing money steadily 
on all the enterprises. Up to today we’ve 
met their demands rather than close down. 
But this morning came another raise. It 
means, if I meet it, increasing losses. The 
banks advise me to close down.”’ After an 
interval he continued: “It’s no possible 
fault of mine.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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THE SATURDAY 


“T’ve wanted all these things because 
your father wanted them,” Vivien said. 

Roger turned to his wife when she had 
spoken; a slow smile lifted the dejected 
corners of his lips. 

“Edwina says I’d like the quiet of a re- 
tired life,”” he ejaculated. 

His slight remark caused Edwina to 
start perceptibly, to turn to him as if for 
verification of the things she had said at 
such a white heat of belief to Vivien just 
now. ‘But Vivien, relaxing her arms from 
about Edwina and Roger, slipped non- 


chalantly from the wrap dragging at her 


shoulders. 

“T wonder if you’ll understand some- 
thing, Edwina dear?” 

Edwina nodded assent. But Vivien, be- 
fore she spoke, lifted one of her beautiful 
hands to feel of the honey-colored hair 
piled on her small head. 

“Yes, mother?’’ Edwina prompted her, 
a slight impatience straining her voice. 

She was thinking that this was the most 
important talk she had ever had with her 
mother or father, and she saw no reason 
why the state of Vivien’s coiffure should 
interrupt its progress. 

Vivien said, ‘‘My dear, I’m a very poor 
wife to your father. I’m afraid I’ve always 
been.” 

An undercurrent of amusement shaded 
her voice; she paused when she had said 
the words, looking up at Roger with a 
glance all sincerity and sweetness. He bent 
and put a kiss upon her hair. In the silence 
that succeeded his gesture Miss Winters 
found herself holding her breath with a 
strangling sensation as acute as physical 
agony. It came to her that to have him 
kiss her in that adoring way she would 
barter everything she held of value in this 
world and the next. Tears were in her eyes. 

“You see,’’ Vivien went on, speaking to 
Roger, ‘“‘I’ve always encouraged you to 
do the daring, the dangerous thing.’”’ She 
shook her head gently at the implication of 
her words. ‘“‘It isn’t at all the thing for a 
wife to do. Wives should urge safety, con- 
servatism—shouldn’t they, Roger?” 

Her uplifted eyes were so sure of the 
negation of the question she put that al- 
most Miss Winters acquiesced audibly. 

But Roger said, ‘‘Vivien, you’re— 
you’re 

He hesitated and failed in the word he 
sought. Vivien turned to include Edwina 
in the gaze she did not relinquish from 


oger. 

“Tt’s the other woman usually who urges 
the dangerous thing.”’ 

Edwina said ‘‘ Mother!” 

Vivien at that included Miss Winters 
too. 

“You know, Miss Winters, he’s liked the 
daring things.” 

The drab little woman met Vivien’s eyes 
with a sudden pride. This scene was the 
most that she had ever known of life; it 
brought to her lips the stimulating taste of 
reality. 

“He likes the daring things,” she said, 
and was ashamedly conscious of her dull- 
ness of repetition. 

Vivien turned from Miss Winters’ con- 
firmation. 

“You see?”’ 

Edwina was experiencing a sensation as 
of a toppling universe; she steadied herself 
with stubbornness. 

“Frankly, mother, I don’t.” 

“T’m very poor at analysis.” Vivien 
shook her head. ‘‘But it’s always been my 
intuition to urge Roger to the impossible, 
and always he’s liked it.’’ 

“Oh,’’ Edwina ejaculated dryly, “‘The 
Master Builder!’’ 

Vivien regarded her with surprise. 

“That play of Ibsen’s? Well, no; quite 
the contrary.’’ Her tone held an unaccus- 
tomed note of crispness. “You see, there 
it was the other woman who urged the 
dangerous thing, not his wife.’’ And then, 
in a different voice, 
wina, you'll be the wind always to your 
husband, not an anchor.’”’ She turned to 
Leighton, still standing in the doorway: “I 
think Helen senses this . 

His glance leaped to hers in radiant af- 
firmation. He was crumpling a letter he 
held in his hand. 

It was then for a flashing instant Ed- 
wina saw her mother as the puppet master 
of the family—playing ‘Roger to the game 
of success; herself to the réle of débutante, 
the maker of a brilliant marriage; Leighton 
to ambition. Her thought was interrupted 
by her father’s sudden words: 

“The demands of the unions surpass 
anything imaginable.” 


“Tf you’re wise, Ed- 


EVENING POST 


Vivien said, “‘Why in the world didn’t 
they strike those dull years when there 
wasn’t any building? It would have been 
such fun to pull out of the game then, 
wouldn’tit? Do you remember how terribly 
bored you were with nothing to do?’’ She 
shuddered delicately at the recollection 
and turned to Miss Winters: “‘ You remem- 
ber, don’t you, how quite unmanageable he 
was that time he was virtually a retired 
man?” 

Miss Winters nodded. She was clear in 
her mind now about several things that had 
been a bafflement and bitterness to her 
these years of association with Roger Tow- 
ers. She was clear in her mind now why it 
was he loved Vivien with an entirely un- 
reasonable love. 

Vivien was saying, ‘“‘Work out of this 
horrid mess first, Roger. You’ll like to re- 
member you didn’t retreat under fire when 
we’re taking all those trips to South Amer- 
ica and the Pacific islands.”’ 

“But it isn’t so easy as you think,’’ Roger 
answered. “It isn’t my wish in the matter. 
It’s the question of a tremendous loan at 
the banks.’’ He stopped short on the word 
and turned to look his wife full in the face. 
“T saw Humphrey Warner. He’s willing 
to advance what I need if Peters agrees.” 

“Oh,” Vivien interjected, ‘‘Billy Pe- 
ters 

“But I haven’t been able to get in touch 
with him all day.’’ Roger turned to Miss 
Winters: ‘‘Where’s he been? What does 
his secretary say?” 

She answered, ‘‘He was in the country. 
But they expected him in town tonight.” 

Vivien interrupted, ‘‘I sat next to him at 
dinner this evening.” 

“You saw Billy Peters tonight?” 

Roger regarded her with amazement. 
She nodded sweetly. 

“‘T told him you weren’t in the least wor- 
ried over the union situation, because you’d 
foreseen it from the first and made pro- 
vision. What could be more natural than 
for those horrid bricklayers to ask for a 
raise when buildings are in demand?”’ She 
lifted interrogating eyes to Roger. ‘It’s 
one reason I went,’”’ she added obliquely. 
“Tt seems so terrible to lack courage when 
things are black.” 

Roger crossed to her. 

“Tf Peters agrees to the loan te 

“Of course he will!’’ Vivien exclaimed. 

Watching her mother, Edwina experi- 
enced a feeling of being lifted high into the 
air, miraculously held there. Of a sudden 
she saw her father as having been lifted by 
Vivien, held by Vivien’s sheer will, her 
seeming acquiescence that yet achieved al- 
ways the thing it wanted. She saw Leigh- 
ton as lifted by Vivien—she saw herself. On 
the instant her affair with Sayman ap- 
peared the most senseless absurdity; she 
saw it as Vivien must have seen it—the re- 
bellion that was in it, the childish revolt. 

Her decision to break with him flooded 
her with the joy of a great finality. She 
was aware of looking at her mother with 
new eyes. 

Then she saw that Roger was crossing 
the room to his own door. The haggardness 
had gone from his eyes, the lines of strain 
about his mouth were relaxed to something 
almost boyish in the intensity of enthu- 
siasm Vivien had wakened. The pitifulness 
of old age Miss Winters had seen so enor- 
mously in him, and that Edwina sensed 


without definitely seeing, was vanished into. 


an impression as of his chest outthrust, 
head upflung. Vivien turned to follow him, 
and paused. 

“Wdwina,” she murmured, “Scotson’s 
downstairs. He dropped whatever he was 
doing to take me to the Meades’. I hate to 
be rude—you tell him good night for me?”’ 

At her words, Edwina was aware of a 
sudden trembling. Scotson, who loved her, 
was downstairs. She was going to him. 

Then Vivien, satisfied with what she saw 
in Edwina’s eyes, moved after Roger. She 
had caught up the gleaming wrap upon one 
arm, whence it trailed across the floor be- 
hind her like the tail of some gorgeous 
and fragile and transient comet. About 
her slim throat the diamonds Edwina had 
deplored twinkled like white stars. In the 
undulating lights of her silvery gown her 
grace was as revealed as if she went un- 
clothed. Her head was uplifted to Roger, 
who bent above her, whispering. 

Edwina watched them as they passed, 
and Scotson’s words recurred to her: 

“For such a woman Pericles built Athens 
to a dream of marble; for such women men 
build palaces and Parthenons, cities—civi- 
lizations.” 

(THE END) 
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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL OPERATC CF 
NO. 2006—HA! HA! 


For a minute was all confused on account 
of never having expected to meet anybody 
that said ‘‘Ha! Ha!” the same as it is writ- 
ten. After quick deduction clue, however, 
made following statement: ‘‘ Well, Chief, 
proprietors of first three grocery stores 
south from this latter building on east side 
of Charles Street all look exactly alike. 
Medium height; dark hair; smoke expen- 
sive brand cigarets; have habit of wearing 
pants turned up at bottom.” 

Chief Gatswell now discontinued by offer- 
ing this statement: ‘‘That is exactly right. 
(Ha! Ha!) It is a splendid start and I see 
you are well on your way to becoming a In- 
ternational Operator. (Ha! Ha!) Tomor- 
row visit all the grocery stores in the city 
(Ha! Ha!) and bring me a written report 
describing all customers observed in same. 
(Ha! Ha!) Albert, (Ha! Ha!) open the door 
(Ha! Ha!) so that International Operator 
No. 2006 (Ha! Ha!) can get out. (Ha! Ha!)” 

10:07 A.M. left Agency extremely sketical 
as to integity of Chief Gatswell. Made up 


mind to consult President Phair at all costs. . 


Decided enter P. O. and shadow Lock 
Drawer 81 till University agent removed 
mail from same. 

10:33 A.M. at P. O. Lock Drawer 81 in 
plain sight. Pretended whereupon to copy 
civil-service posters. Employee now stated 
no loitering allowed in P. O. After a min- 
ute’s private conversation called him on one 
side and conducted the following examina- 
tion: 

Q. Who is loitering? 

A. You are. 

Q. Is not this latter building govament 
property? 

A. Yes. Get out. 

Left P. O. 11:06 A.m. for outside where 
could observe drawer through window. 
Shadowed here till 12:01 noon. Suddenly 
saw gent opening said drawer. About to 
start into P.O.when gent stood up. It was 
Chief Gatswell. 

Did not move. Chief took out letters, 
slipping same into green bag. Deduced 
Chief Gatswell was robbing President 
Phair’s correspondence. Dodged behind 
telephone pole regaraing from left as Chief 
left P.O. 

Young man medium height, dark hair, 
smoking expensive brand of cigarets; habit 
of wearing pants turned up at bottom on 
outside of P.O.door. At first did not con- 
nect said subject with Chief and decided 
follow Chief to see what he done with 
stolen mail. But as Chief left P. O. subject 
approached same. Overheard following 
conversation: 

SuBJECT— Mr. Gatswell. 

CHIEF—(withsomeapserity) You are not 
going to get a cent out of me, so beat it. 

Approached subject and gained his con- 
fidence by borrowing a match. Thus acted 
because Chief had jumped into taxi and 
personal financial condition prevented from 
following same. Also because overheard 
conversation had given deduction clue to 
mystery of P. C. D. University. After con- 
versing privately for a minute took subject 
on one side and conducted the following 
examination: 

. Iam going to ask you a frank ques- 
tion. Was you a student of Perfection 
Correspondence Detective University, Mr. 
Phair, President, Lock Drawer 81? 

A. You said a neckful. 

Q. Was you led to suspect that they 
existed a secret and guilty collusional con- 
nection between said University and the 
Squarite Detective Agency? 

You big simp, they are the same 
thing. 

Q. How so? 

A. Gatswell is Phair, and Phair is Gats- 
well. But you cannot prove it on them be- 
cause he has got an old man named Phair 
who is a dummy for him. 

Q. Mr. Phair wrote me personal letters 
stating he was well pleased with my prog- 
ress. 

A. If he wrote you any better letters 
than he wrote me he was going some. 


We now compared certain letters on both 
our persons and found same identic, line 
for line, i.e. ‘‘My young friend. My new 
partner. My dear friend and partner. Well, 
Partner, I am going to be on the square 
with you because I am on the square with 
everybody. Partner, I am now going to 


(Continued from Page 9) 


run out and mail this letter personally so it 
will be sure to reach you.”’ And all like that. 

Subject now stated, ‘‘ These are not type- 
written letters, you big simp; they are 
printed and sent out to everyone the same 
except a girl with a typewriter puts dates 
on them. Moreover though Chief Gatswell 
is a crook and took a reduced fee off me of 
$230.00 to become an International Oper- 
ator and though he is also a comic as often 
as he circles around a shot of hooch, he is 
not crook enough nor comic enough to 
make up his own letters. He has stolen 
them fiom others. ‘A man is best fitted for 
the life that most appeals to him. If you 
are dissatisfied with your present situation 
there is something wrong with same. There 
are no ifs and buts about it. Our course is 
not only practical but enjoyable. It is not 
difficult and anyone with common sense 
and an ordinary education must inevitably 
acquire the fundamental rudiments with- 
out great effort.’ Yes, that is what they all 
say, and I ought to know, having com- 
pleted four other detective courses and six 
assorted miscellaneous courses, and right 
here in this city I have just completed the 
course offered by the Starmaker Motion 
Picture School promising to make me into 
a star after ten weeks of personal instruc- 
tions.” 

“In how many weeks?”’ I resumed as I 
made a sudden clue deduction in my head. 

““Ten,”’ he offered. 

““What did you say was the. name of the 
school?” I followed up. 

“The Starmaker Motion Picture School, 
corner of Charles and Center, Rialto Build- 
ing. It is as bad a fake as the Squarite 
Detective Agency and if I did not have 
strong educational desires I would certainly 
be discouraged by all what has happened 
to me in the educational world.” 

Left subject to again read Dee’s letter. 
Clue deduction seemed unassaillably (Ha! 
Ha!) substantiated and conclusive: 12:12 
noon studied A.M. Herald pasted up in win- 
dow of newspaper office. 

Item in middle of Page 3: 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF 
HEIRESS 


RYDON EXCITED OVER FATE OF DAUGHTER 
oF BANKER HUBBS 


Rypon, May 10—Inhabitants of this little 
city have been staggered by the mysterious 
fate of Huldah Higginbottam Hubbs, only 
daughter of Henry Higginbottam Hubbs, 
Rydon’s wealthiest banker. For some weeks 
Miss Hubbs, known among Rydon’s younger 
set as “‘Dee,’’ has openly expressed her discon- 
tent with her home life. Preceding her disap- 
pearance she sent to all her friends identical 
notes suggesting suicide. As a result Rydon 
River is being dragged for trace of the missing 
girl but so far without result. The distracted 
father has publicly offered a reward of $1,000.00 
for information leading to the discovery of his 
daughter’s whereabouts or the finding of the 
body. The fact that Miss Hubbs was known to 
have almost $700.00 in her possession has sug- 
gested to the local police the theory of foul play 
and this hypothesis has been strengthened by 
the fact that a black-hand gang has recently 
been operating in the neighborhood of Rydon. 
ae missing girl is of medium height with dark 

air. 


On reading this piece where the $700.00 
confirmed clue deduction felt excessively 
eginmatic smile steal over face. 

Studied situation. Proceeded Starmaker 
Motion Picture School. Students not pres- 
ent. Displayed personal star (“‘ Private De- 
tective’’) and was allowed to examine 
books. Huldah’s name not on books. Clue 
deduction evidently no good. Walked 
through business and residentious district 
in state of agitated emotions. 

6:46 P.M. not being in evening attire and 
being too hungry to walk around further, 
returned to room. 

Because Miss Melton was not waiting to 
see me come in felt disappointed, for that is 
human nature (Ha! Ha!) Compared Miss 
Melton with Dee. Both goodlookers. Dee, 
however, very snippy to me in Rydon and 
always engaged to Milt or some other fel- 
low not including me though you might not 
think same from reading that letter. 

6:48 P.M.in room. On table by bed found 
tray with cold supper including plate of 
bread, butter, sauce, meat, potatoes, pick- 
les, glass milk, and large portion apple pie. 
No sign as to who had brought same. Ex- 
amined tray for finger prints but did not 


-only—I could notice a i 


“sion on your face all of ad 


om | 
| 


| 
find any. Decided would | Y 
source of this mysterious 
psychology case. 

Now discovered that + il 
apple pie had bit out lige 
thoughtlessly swallowed 
whereupon being in dame, 
ceeded to eat remainder ti 

Had hardly discontiaiet™ 
knock came at door. iss 
looked at remains on ra 

Q. Was you responsible 
tion of this latter meal? 

A. I brought it up to iy 
aunt knowing anything abo it t 
scalp me if she knew. She |; 
and she has made life miserle Q 
since she took me from La K 
when my mother died. Thy, 
man here a little while agin) 
tective like you and hepn 
starved to death before he jt} 
I hope you are not offende 

Q. I will not be offende} 
me what your eyes are so 1/4) 
bet you five dollars I know >y 

A. My eyes are red becaie¢ 
I saw today and you do nckn 
name because nobody in tli ¢ 
except my aunt and she aly 
my middle name. 4 

Q. I can tell a girl’s fir|y 
looking at her. Genevieve. 

. My name is not Gene>ye 

Q. That is just what Ih, 
when you interrupted me. G 
started to say, “‘would n¢ he 
name for that girl because je} 
to be called Genevieve. H nj 
and could not be anything 
way, don’t call me Fred, Iai 
name is Alex. Why do you Wa 
you was getting ready to ec? 

A. You are the most frit! 
have ever seen in all my | 
some fierce ones at LakiK 
Well, I will tell you and Lig 
think me a big fool to erybo 
afternoon I was out in the «imi 
aunt buying some vegetabs | 
farmer who is batching it, nd 
road there is a deserted farhe 
old well or something abt | 
deep and with no water in je! 
only soft mud. A pig had re 
could not get out and heva 


smile on her face. 
I now conducted the fol 
tion: 


And they were lowering ons 
the pig out. Well, there a ra 
exactly like that which ha 
Kinnikinnick the day befc 
could not look at that well 
ing of the happy days Is spe 
. Where? in the well?) © 
A. Oh, aren’t you mear | 
meanest thing T ever saw inl! 
not in the well; in Lake Kiji ‘ 
I don’t believe there was er 
in the world than we used /h 
Kinnikinnick. Why do ye 
when I say Lake Kinnikinnk 
old Indian name and whati in 
how? I think anybody shod 
whatever name he has. I )1 
these girls who go into then 
change their names first. Vat 
ter? Why did you get thatu 


down to the kitchen tomo i 
fore my aunt is up and Iwé 
breakfast. a 
Q. I got that expression ! 
cause while you was talkin} 
den clue deduction. } 
A. Well, don’t forget a 


8:30 P.M. discontinu 
report. 11:53 P.M. well 
pletely covered with ae 
smile. 

EXPENSES: Theaters 
Hotels $0.00; Miscellane 
TAL $0.00. fF 


N WAKING 6:53 
Tried to think. Su 
both cases well i in hand. 


‘ 


ued from Page 130) 
wnstairs and into kitchen. 
revent same Irma had given 
ri eggs, some bacon, bread, 
oatmeal and one orange. 
ored, “I did not come down 
All) come down for was to ask 


ne?” she returned. 
fond of a girl,” I assumed, 
» t know what I should do 


known her long?’’ she con- 
followed up. “‘I have known 
” 


e. 
if ed this she looked first all 

nen sort of sad. 
sreturned, “‘what is the mat- 
:}/e her why do you not marry 
n' he love you?”’ 
joiure if I know,” I resumed 
“\hat would you say of a girl 
rien four dates with you in 
s, ich time accepting five days 
. id then alleging at the last 
h, ow sorry Iam! I have just 
d at I had a previous engage- 


is friend of yours,” Irma of- 
ili ot hurt your feelings by say- 
thk. But I will state that I do 
ai girl in Lake Kinnikinnick 
tiit a man that way.” 

I scontinued, “‘I will have to 
rebut at present I need fifty 
le aph to the town where she 
a broke. I would also like the 
1} yesterday.” 

jot 7:17 A.M. Irma fished into 
cl:book and lent me sum re- 
hisum was necessary for my 
bicowed same from Irma as 
+h ogy case to see if subject was 
d|- otherwise. Proceeded to 
of'e where sent message to 
30 basis of- clue deduction. 
-tiched Squarite Agency. Al- 
ol thief Gatswell out of town. 
t ‘bert to Chief’s office. Chief 
af e but without smell of spiri- 
;,/ace carried headache expres- 
xy ocket, however still bulging. 
lo this mean?’”’ snapped Chief 
it}ome apserity. “‘ Why do you 
eis? You are only a condi- 
I¢2e and you might as well 
es If you have some cases 
-jand I will see that you get 
mge of rewards secured by 
hi eases. Otherwise keep out. 
er-his gentleman comes again 
ll/m yourself whether there is 
im or not. Remember that.”’ 
i I returned, ‘“‘I have got a 
u 


zht now.” 

‘jumped out of his chair. 
héffered in a loud voice. 
e| “I have a case for you, 


it of a case?”’ 

-/nd kidnapping case.”’ 

d) you get it?’ 

it out clipping with despatch 


n 
ashis got to do with you?” he 
“/is was in all the newspapers. 
oH over a week ago.” 
ffing this atrocial falsehood 
it was copying down names, 
et from clipping. 
e, hief,”” I resumed modistly, 
h girl in Rydon from child- 
i¢ hour and here is her picture 
niy watch. Last night I shad- 
S\slous character that I had 
qd and tracked him to black- 
Lie this kidnapped girl is being 
Tard, It is a deserted farm- 
45:00 P.M. she is alone except 
n, the rest of the gang going 
In a restaurant. Two of us 
r sy if you will bring along a 
L) Il call for you a little before 
be necessary to wear evening 


tivell now resumed for a long 
° make me tell location of 
(abut without success. Finally 
eady a little before six. Left 
lef shaking me by hand and 
known from first I would be 
'Waational Operator of age. 
Lack at telegraph office. An- 
waiting. Favorable. Caught 
\/ in truck investigating state- 
“2Y Irma. Returned. 11:30 
_j4ssion corner Charles and 
eet appeared as per clue de- 
‘idowed subject to boarding 
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house in residentious district and noted 
number on cuff. In excited state. 

Discontinued to return to room. Did not 
reach same, aunt being absent and Irma 
hauling me into kitchen and giving me 
lunch. Kidded Irma from 12:30 noon to 
1:30 P.M. Resumed case. 

6:00 p.M. found Chief waiting Squarite 
Detective Agency. Chief seemed enthusi- 
astic and not in least sketical. Offered me 
pistol. Refused, as did not want same. 

6:03 P.M. in taxi. Passed residentious dis- 
trict to country road. 6:18 P.M. stopped 
taxi. Chief paid chauffeur and dismissed 
same. Resumed along country road to lane 
running north. Cloudy and dark. Farm- 
house in distance with one light. On other 
aes of road deserted farmhouse without 
ight. 

6:23 P.M. offered following remark: ‘‘ Well, 
Chief, kindly lend me your pistol while I 
creep up and see if everything is O.K.”’ 

He done so. 

I proceeded toward house with a ex- 
traordinarily eginmatic smile playing over 
face. On return resumed. “Here is your 
pistol, Chief. Everything is O.K. Followme 
closely.” 

Begun crawling again toward house. 
Lilac bushes. Offered in whisper, ‘‘ Well, 
Chief, now you can stand up a minute. We 
are behind these bushes.”’ 

When he was halfway up I gave him a 
shove so he went over to one side and down 
the old well or cistern that Irma had told 
me about,the day before. For I had gone 
out there in the A.M. and P.M. both and coy- 
ered the top of this man trap with light 
branches so it looked solid. 

6:27 P.M. heard splash as chief landed in 
mud and so on twelve feet down. His first 
action on standing up was to pull pistol 
from pocket. This did not do much good 
because I had taken all cartridges out and 
filled inside of same with mud. 

I now conducted the following examina- 
tion: 

Q. Partner, I am giving you a chance to 
enroll in my big value course of climbing 
out of wells, because my friend, a diploma 
from the Perfection Well Climbing Uni- 
versity is a passport to any well in the land. 
I can see by your eye that you have well- 
climbing desires so you should by all means 
prepare vourself to be a Trained Well- 
Climber because, in my opinion, that is 
what vou were made for. 

A. kK KKK KE 

Q. Anyone with commonsense and an 
ordinary education can acquire the funda- 
mental rudiments without great effort of a 
profession not only practicable but enjoy- 
able and there are no ifs nor buts about this 
as it is only a question of making up your 
mind. My Friend and Partner, a man is 
best fitted for the life that most appeals to 
him. Are you satisfied with your present 
position? Well, Partner, Trained Well- 
Climbers with Integity and Loyalty is what 
the world needs today because in the U. S. 
at present we have more wells than there 
are people trained to climb out of same. 
There is only one question I want to put to 
you before we start. Do you wish to pre- 
pare yourself to be a National or a Inter- 
national Well-Climber? 

A. KK KK 

Q. Well, Partner, you have made a wise 
choice. You will not only be learning by 
earning but you will make big money while 
having all expenses paid by other people. 
Though the usual fee for supertuition re- 
quired to train a man to become a Inter- 
national Well-Climber is $1,000.00, in your 
case I am going to make a special rate. 
Yes, Partner, because I am always on the 
square I am going to charge you a small 
sum only, which, by a comical coincidence, 
will be exactly the total amount paid by 
me for detective studies in the P. C. D. Uni- 
versity plus the supertuition paid to be- 
come an International Operator. I am 
going to lower a piece of string and when 
I haul up that string I hope I will find 
$210.00 tied to end of same. In that case 
I will give you enough supertuition so that 
you can get out of where you are in a hurry. 
Otherwise, since time is money, you may 
have to wait until I can spare a minute to 
call up on the telephone, if he has one, that 
deaf farmer who is at present your nearest 
and only neighbor. But, Partner, do not do 
anything you do not want to do, because 
maybe there will be a heavy rain tonight 
and you can swim out. 

A. KKAKK 

(Q. 15 minutes later): Well, Partner, I 
am certainly glad you were mistaken about 
having left your money at home and it is 
certainly good news for both of us that you 
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Know That Good Hinges 
Mean Good Doors 


FINE DOOR can be ruined by hinges of 
indifferent quality. If a hinge works 
loosely, the door sticks and catches. That means 
marred paint or varnish on door and jamb— 
noise, annoyance. When you first think of 
building orrepairing see the merchant who sells 


Consult him as to the kind of hardware you'll 

need and its cost. Then set aside enough 

money to meet requirements. A common mis- 

take is to wait until the last minute to consider 

hardware and its price. You'll find practical aid 
‘ where McKinney products are sold. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


HINGES and BUTTS fF 
Vite ils of the hom i 
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Tom Wye in the New Colorings 


Every man’s taste in colorings can be pleased to the dot in the Tom Wye 
color range. There are rich solids in tan and platinum. A gayer 
note in blazer patterns, plaids, squares, checks and blends. Beautiful 
heathers in oxford, beaver, green, seal, autumn,”Scotch, gold and blue. 
Sporty brushed wool jackets for the man whose tastes incline to the 


ultra-fashionable. Look for the Tom Wye Label. Made by— 
TOM WYE, Incorporated Winchendon, Mass. 


Penich Fou 


_-To make Molasses Pie pour 114 cups of 
scalded milk over 1 whole egg and yolks of 
2, slightly beaten. Add 4 cup Gold Label 
Grade Molasses, 1% teaspoon each cinna- 
mon, nutmeg and salt. Line a tin with 
pastryandfill. Bakeuntila knifecomes out 
clean. Cover with meringue made of two 
remaining whites, and brown in hot oven. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


| Send for recipe book‘‘O”’ Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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had your supertuition fee ready and wait- 
ing in your pocket. I am not going to give 
you a receipt for same because in so doing I 
would feel I was starting you wrong since 
confidence in your fellow workers is the 
corner stone to success in your chosen pro- 
fession. Goodby, Partner, and I am pretty 
sure you will not make any publicity about 
this big-value supertuition you have just 
paid for because if you did you would get a 
lot more comical publicity out of it than 
anybody else. Goodby again, Partner. I 
am now going to my office to send you im- 
mediately the instruction and assistance 
necessary to climb out of this latter well 
which you are now in, thus initiating you 
in the greatest career in the world—that of 
an International Well-Climber. 


When he got all through answering, and 
the answer this time was worse and longer 
than any of the other answers, I leaned 
over the edge of the hole and in a low gen- 
tlemanly voice made the following remark: 

perl aerated 

Then I went away from there. 

Did not have to return Starmaker Mo- 
tion Picture School—To Stardom in Ten 
Weeks—because had completed shadowing 
mission that A.M. Proceeded directly to 
boarding house in residentious district of 
address noted on cuff. Rang bell. Asked for 
Huldah Higginbottam Hubbs. 

“Nobody of that name in this house,’ 
returned lady who opened door. 

Check followed by sudden goduction 
clue. Resumed with following request: 

“T will repeat to you a list of names and 
ask you if any of those persons are at pres- 
ent boarding with you.” 

Repeated whereupon from memory 
names which had seen day previous on 
books of Starmaker Motion Picture School. 

Blossom Lovely. 

Spring Carol. 

Belle Personne. 

Beauty Darling. 

The boarding-house lady followed up: 
“Yes, Miss Beauty Darling is here. She 
came in a couple of days ago. She says she 
is in the movies, but I think she is only 
going to some business colege up town. 
Well, I will tell her that you are here.” 

7:15 P.M. Huldah entered parlor looking 
white and discouraged. 

“Well, Huldah,” I now offered, “I am a 
trained detective with what is called the 
camera eye and it might interest you to 
know that during the current A.M. I traced 
you to this address by means of a few sim- 
ple deduction clues. Now I am going to 
tell you something. The school you are at- 
tending and where you expect to be made 
into a movie star in ten weeks is a fake. 
All they are after is your $700.00 and by 
this time they have already got most of 
same.” 

“Oh, Alex,’’ she now gasped, “‘how did 
you find out that?”’ 

“For a trained detective,” I resumed, 
“such things are very simple and as a 
trained detective I could have warned you 
against the pitfalls of all such fake estab- 
lishments. But you did not consult me. 
Well, I have notified your father and he 
has wired me that he would reach city at 
6:00 P.M. so he must now be waiting at the 
New American House. We will go there at 
once.”’ 

“No,” she returned, taking her hat and 
coat from the hall rack and putting them 
on; ‘‘no, I will never go back again. Still 
I have no objection to seeing Dad. I know 
now that my regular name is not so bad 
after all; that is because everybody at the 
boarding house kidded me so about my 
screen name. I never really wanted to bea 
movie star anyhow; and especially I do not 
now, after having seen the people running 
this school. But Dad has got to under- 
stand I will never come back to Rydon un- 
less he buys a new car in place of that old 
rattletrap of ours which is as old as the 
flood. Why did anybody think I wanted to 
commit suicide? I made my letters as 
plain as possible without giving everything 
away. Oh, Alex, how mean I have been to 
you. I never supposed you were so won- 
derful and I had no idea you were a cele- 
brated detective. When did you learn it? 
Now that you are a success why do you not 
marry some nice girl and settle down?” 

As she offered this latter she sort of 
blushed. 

“Well,’’ I judged with an emphatically 
eginmatic smile, “‘maybe that is just what 
I am going to do.”’ 

Now took Huldah to Banker Hubbs. 
Same tried to beat me down to $500.00. Re- 
fused; offer of $1,000.00 being unassailably 


Febry 


(Ha! Ha!) substantiated 
Received $1,000.00. 
Said good-by to Hulda 
diately sent taxi man to 
ously forgotten all about Chi) 
same. Proceeded whereup(| 
house, arriving at 8:42 P.M, } 
alone. Closed door. Engage, 
vate conversation for a miny) 
ing her on one side, conducte! 
examination: es 
. Was you ever lonely wh); 
A. Well, I’ll say I was, Wr 
Q. Yes, that is what I wou 
you—why? Yay 
A. Well, I guess anybor 
lonely no matter where th ; 
had ever lived before in L 
Q. I was in Lake Ki 
Four of us went there in 
we had dinner at that big 
its name now? ty 
A. Oh, the Kinnikinniekp 
listen, why didn’t you tell 3, }, 
had been in Lake Kinnikinn,? 
it the sweetest town in thejgy 
anybody who has ever lived jy 
to go anywhere else is beyon'y, 
know what ever got into my uy 
you remember that missiost 
boathouse? Oh, isn’t it swel! 
Q. It certainly is. By thiys 
Kinnikinnick a live town? jg) 
man get a job there? 4 
A job! Listen. Ever we 
Kinnikinnick Herald there is|ly 
column full of little ads and ta, 
at least two about jobs. j 
Q. I would like to ask you) 
for success you think a youily 
have who should come thereyit 
sand dollars and buy into sie 
A. The best in the world.7 
hundred more people there jis: 
last year. : 
Q. Not very far from thefir 
House there is a clergyma\y 
house with a yard and a fer} ji 
same. His oldest boy is miy 
dark hair, smokes expensive |an 
rets; has habit of wearing pais | 
at bottom. J 
A, Oh, you must mean # 
Johnson. He still has front ie 
fence that used to be there hi} 
down, and little Henry Johns|, { 
oldest boy, sixteen years oli 
has now taken the pledge agis 
till he is twenty-one, when hie 
Simmons will give him a golcjal 
Q. How much does the Rere 
son charge to marry people? 
A. Ido not know but I thk 
him just what you feel like. | 
d G4 When we get married Lill 
5 


0 


eT 
y, 


A. What are you talking aul 
Q. When does the first tin 
Lake Kinnikinnick? ; 
A. You can’t get there exit! 
ing in the morning. \@ 
. Put on your hat an pi 
satchel. If there is a good shc in 
will go first, and afterwards 1 
taxi and wake up Reverend Jim 
we get there. 4 
A. Oh, Alex. 
EXPENSES (May 12 ete.)—e 
Taxis $16.00; Hotel $5.00; Ii 
including stamps ($0.04) t sel 
ments of marriage to Presidit 
Perfection Correspondence Det 
versity and Chief Gatswell of ju 
tective Agency, $33.54. Tots} 
So that is how I happen) 
Irma, and though at times, wl! 
feeling good, neighbors may 
eginmatic smile stealing alor 
have never yet regretted what ¢ 
Some people, however, wi 
married Irma instead of Huldi. 
Well, there were two reason¥ 
same and the first reason Wi! 
hearing such good reports abot! 
to see for myself what Lake iI 
was like. You see I had never 
spite of having successfully kif 
to same (Ha! Ha!) But, speal 
there was a real reason for thi! 
peculiar choice. Huldah look’ 
because I was a successful de 
the other hand Irma looked 
cause I was willing to liv 
kinnick. 
And I knew I would no 
cessful detective but I kne 
be willing to live in L 
And a man wants that h 
ways look up to him beca 
nature. (Ha! Ha!) 


jeat flexibility in adjustment 
and future values through 
securities. 

value of railways is usually 
4y determined in the quota- 
lie markets, if some period 
lative fevers is taken. 
excessive capital of weak 
aluation at less than par in 
ie total value of the railways 
ylessthan the valuewouldbe 
x)n which the Interstate Com- 
jon is by law today proceed- 
gation. This plan of exchange 
omatically take account of 
ies to reduce capitalization. 
s\curities issued may not in 
«(id the physical value of the 
;| termined by the Interstate 
ic mission, and would be likely 
There are stupendous diffi- 
vay of determining values 
{as a whole or for any class 
i¢ There are almost as many 
oie proper method of valua- 
ere minds dealing with the 
; perhaps hopeless to antici- 
el stice in any such situation. 
e as this the equity can never 
y atisfied—the problem is to 
hit intelligence to the solution 
re treatment. This plan of 
e| tio of securities of different 
> sued in exchange does not 
‘tness that would be neces- 
f anenforced amalgamation 
w Furthermore, we are deal- 
tie, not absolute values, and 
siadards are applied to each 
hg the result, there will be 
e( To leave the question of 
nd independent determina- 
ni minable delay and duplica- 
ind valuable work already 
[| Interstate Commerce Com- 
last ten years has been 
leccongressional direction on 
mof all the railroads of the 
es Though not yet finished, 
gi.mount of accomplishment, 
io of the task may reasonably 
iis the not distant future. 
14 
n 


is the basic date for this 
/am suggesting that for the 
‘e voluntary consolidations 
ons of the commission as of 
opted, adding, of course, 
‘ures and deducting depre- 
‘idonments since that time. 
the absolute correctness of 
. If values are to be deter- 
t to the cost of reconstruc- 
elprices, as is advocated by 


a went North to begin his 
re) this comradeship ended. 
10\1e to whom the lynx, now 
la) grown, could be given, for 
jsther human beings had be- 
Injise as it grew older. Once 
yyjad taken his pet with him 
h ow near the house the lynx 
ju} ing off after a rabbit. He 
sd way nearly two hours and 
uraad shown for the first time 
ttain coldness towards his 
ad worn off presently, but 
saiges its significance and re- 


Ro 


ne or, his departure drew near 
j\< again and again into the 
hi et-bordered fields and gen- 
ge to start a rabbit. Longer 
gt7 the lynx’s absences, and 
°(n the woods all night. The 
01 an hour before sunset, the 


Nwent with the lynx far into 
004, 1] miles or more from 
Or ,ouse, at the edge of a great 
d 3 time he took his gun with 


»els, along the margin of a 
dn until a short-eared short- 
, Slow and clumsy com- 
ontail, jumped up in 
| the long-limbed lanky 
ing away, gaining upon 
ery leap. The boy waited 
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some, the 1914 figures would doubtless be 
greatly increased. But in any event they 
will represent the impartial determination 
of an eminent and expert body, arrived at 
after tedious investigation and the most 
painstaking consideration, and so long as 
they form a maximum basis for the entire 
process of determining values, applicable 
to all the roads in question, the relation 
established by them is bound to be sub- 
stantially fair as between one road and 
another. 

Many outstanding securities, such as 
first-mortgage bonds, might not be disturbed 
at all under such a plan. It would be pos- 
sible for the properties to be acquired sub- 
ject to their lien. 

In effect the plan makes available all the 
usual methods by which railroads have been 
reorganized or consolidated in the past, 
imposing only such limitations as public 
interest dictates and creating a govern- 
mental agency to supervise and facilitate 
accomplishment. 

This plan makes possible also the owner- 
ship of certain roads and terminals by two 
or more systems through exchange of securi- 
ties half from one consolidation and half 
from another. 

It is not to be believed that the great 
mass of roads will decline to act in accord- 
ance with such a declared government 
policy or fail to avail themselves of the 
machinery offered. As for such as do not 
take voluntary action, compulsory con- 
solidation could be entered upon at the end 
of some further period. The exact method 
by which it will be compelled may well be 
left for determination when the need arises, 
because the size of the problem will be 
greatly reduced. 

Historically, as I have indicated, con- 
solidation enabled the railroads to serve 
the transportation needs of the country; 
but the privilege was abused to such a point 
that it was finally denied. A strict regula- 
tory policy has now developed to the stage 
where it can with entire safety to the public 
be trusted to encourage railroad consoli- 
dations anew without danger of a recurrence 
of their former abuses. Consolidation is 
economically sound and, when subjected to 
intelligent supervision and control, cannot 
be other than directly beneficial to the 
public. 

If it be not permitted and encouraged, 
not to say compelled, under government di- 
rection, I am profoundly convinced that as 
a whole the railways will steadily become 
less and less able to provide for the growth 
of the country and we shall be faced with 
government ownership—a disaster beyond 
contemplation. 
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a half minute, raised his gun and fired first 
one barrel, then the other. Reloading hur- 
riedly, he fired two more shots, conscious 
of a certain pang as he recalled the frantic 
terror with which the discharge of a gun 
always inspired the lynx. 

“Good-by, Byng,” he said, with a touch 

of sentimentality by no means foreign to 
his nature. ‘If I ever see you again I’ll 
But I guess it’s good-by for- 
ever. 
But the woods gods ruled otherwise. 
After more than two years they had 
brought the boy and Byng together again. 
There was no doubt in the boy’s mind as to 
the identity of the great one-eared lynx that 
had fought the battle in the glade. That 
missing ear was a convincing identifica- 
tion mark. The black-and-tan hound, 
which had found the lynx kittens in the 
hollow oak stump and killed two of them, 
had mangled the right ear of the third so 
badly that, as soon as the boy reached the 
plantation house with his captive, he had 
clipped away the ragged and bloody rem- 
nants of that ear with a pair of sharp scis- 
sors. 

In this way Byng was marked for life, and 
marked unmistakably, while, in addition, 
his great size would render him easily 
recognizable. 
with the strangeness of that dramatic 
meeting in the glade, walked homeward 
through the painted autumn woods and the 
yellowing broom-grass fields where nodding 
plumes of goldenrod shone in the morning 
light, he felt that for Byng and himself 
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the woods gods had still other adventures 
in store. 

That fall and wintee was a busy time 
for the boy. He had taken over the man- 
agement of the plantation and he worked 
hard. Yet, insatiable woodsman that he 
was, he contrived to spend part of nearly 
every day in the woods; and always he was 
on the lookout for the one-eared lynx, who 
was, he knew, the ruler of all the wild folk 
of those woods except the big, arrogant 
whitetail bucks, who feared none of the 
other wild four-foots, barring only the black 
bears when at rare intervals they passed 
through on their journeys from one of the 
great swamps to another, and the long 
armored alligators, who were the masters of 
the rivers and lagoons. 

But not once that winter did the boy see 
Byng, though several times he saw his 
handiwork. Sometimes it was a smooth- 
barked sapling scratched and scarred where 
a tall beast had reared on its hind legs and 
sharpened the claws of its front feet. Some- 
times it was the scanty remnant of a rabbit 
devoured hide and all, and in the sand 
near by great rounded tracks nearly twice 
as large as those of the average wildcat. 
Occasionally, too, the boy had a feeling 
that he was being watched and followed. 
All his skill at woodcraft, however, failed 
to confirm this suspicion, and finally he 
decided that his imagination was playing 
him tricks and he determined to put Byng 
out of his mind. 

It was otherwise with Byng. He could 
not put the boy out of his mind because the 
boy was forever crossing his path. The big 
lynx had a definite range marked by two 
rivers, neither of which he ever attempted 
to cross because, in the first place, he was 
not much of a swimmer, and in the second 
place, alligators lived in them. The planta- 
tion house was situated midway between 
these rivers, the center of some five thou- 
sand acres of forest, savanna and swamp. 
This was the lynx’s hunting ground, a 
hunting ground abounding in bird and 
animal life and especially rich in quail and 
rabbits, both swamp rabbits and cotton- 
tails. Here food was plentiful and was 
easily obtained; even in the first weeks of 
his freedom he had found little difficulty, 
thanks to his inherited woodcraft, in picking 
up aliving. And here he was fairly safe. 

Few poachers invaded these woods, and 


| during the boy’s absence in the North little 


hunting had been done there. Sometimes 
at night Byng heard or saw.negro possum 
and coon hunters, but these gave him little 
anxiety. Twice, however, he encountered 
a more serious problem when Sandy Jim 
Mayfield, who lived on the edge of Hoosaw 
Swamp, followed his pack of long lean deer 
hounds, hot on the trail of buck or doe, out 
of the swamp and into the one-eared lynx’s 
territory. As luck would have it, on each 
of these occasions the pack crossed Byng’s 
trail, and it might have fared ill with him 
had not these dogs been trained so well by 
Sandy Jim to disregard all the other scents 
of the woods when they were on the track 
of a deer. 

As it was, Byng had one close call. 
Sandy Jim, sitting on his wiry little mare in 
a narrow woods road, listening to the music 
of his hounds and holding his gun at his 
shoulder for a quick shot, saw a long brown 
shape flash across the opening in front of 
him. He fired, then cursed himself not only 
for missing the lynx but for firing at all. 
The empty cartridge jammed in the breech 
of his single-barreled gun, and before he 
could pry it out the buck which his dogs 
had been trailing walked across the road 
with a nonchalance and deliberateness 
which would have sealed his doom had the 
old hunter been ready for him. 

Sandy Jim did not know it, but he had 
not missed altogether. One buckshot had 
plowed a furrow across Byng’s back just 
above the haunches. The wound was 
nothing. It healed within a week. But for 
months afterwards Byng’s hair bristled 
whenever his thoughts went back to that 
experience. 

The big lynx did not need this lesson to 
teach him the fear of man. That fear he 
already had, by inheritance, and it was im- 
planted deep i in his being. But his encounter 
with Sandy Jim sharpened and intensified 
his dread of the whole human species and 
helped to repress and nullify the strange 
promptings which came to him always 
when his path happened to cross that of 
the boy. 

At that first meeting in the glade he had 
recognized the latter instantly, and a flood 
of memories had swept into his brain as the 
boy lay down in front of him and called 
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“You kin kill him today if you want to.” 

“How’s that?’ asked the boy. 

“Night before last he stole one o’ my 
turkeys an’ buried the carkiss in the woods 
a half mile from my house. I found the 
place an’ set traps all round it. Las’ night 
he come back to finish eatin’ the carkiss an’ 
one o’ the traps got him. But he yanked the 
trap loose an’ carried it with him. Must be 
a powerful brute.” 

Sandy Jim paused to shift his quid. 

“Why didn’t you trail him?” the boy 
asked. 

“Couldn’t. My old woman’s took an- 
other sick spell. Got to hustle to town this 
mornin’ an’ git some o’ them heart drops. 
An’ the boys are gone with the pack on a 
hunt over in Big Cypress where there ain’t 
no chance o’ runnin’ into one o’ them 
game wardens. But the Airedale’s at the 
house, an’ he trails a cat pretty good. You 
kin take him an’ have that cat’s hide in a 
couple o’ hours. He can’t go fur with that 
steel trap a-hangin’ on his forefoot.’ 

Terror and agony such as he had never 
before known were driving Byng almost 
mad in the woods. He had traveled farther 
than Sandy Jim had thought possible. The 
trap gripping his left foreleg was not a very 
large one, and the big lynx, spurred on by a 
frenzy of pain and fear, was able to make 
fairly good headway on three legs, half- 
lifting, half-dragging the cold terrible un- 
known thing which clutched and paralyzed 
the fourth. But it was heartbreaking work 
and after an hour of it Byng was.utterly 
exhausted. 

He lay down, flanks heaving, eyes glar- 
ing, head lolling on his shoulders. Pres- 
ently, when he had got his wind back, he 
bit savagely at the hard steel, then stag- 
gered to his feet again and pulled and 
tugged, jerking the trap this way and that. 
The pain was less severe now because the 
leg had grown numb, but he was wilder 
than ever with terror. Blindly, with no 
idea of where he was going and no sense of 
direction, he started off again through the 
woods. 

It was nearly midday when he heard the 
Airedale coming. The dog was really half 
Airedale, half hound, a huge, light-brown, 
shaggy creature, ill-tempered and powerful, 
the undisputed master of Sandy Jim’s pack. 
Byng knew him and instantly recognized 
his voice, a short sharp yelping very difier- 
ent from the resonant voice of a hound. 
The hair bristled along the lynx’s back and 
his curved claws unsheathed themselves, 
then withdrew into their scabbards. 

Yet in the presence of this new danger he 
did not give way fo panic. For two hours 
he had been lying quietly in the midst of a 
small thicket of arundinaria cane, deep in a 
lonely pine wood. The pain had gone out of 
his leg, which was now completely be- 
numbed, and the stillness and seclusion of 
the spot had served to steady his nerves. 
Resting thus, his strength, so nearly spent 
in his frenzied and laborious progress 
through the woods, had slowly come back 
to him, and as his strength returned the 
mad terror gradually subsided. At the first 
sound of the Airedale’s voice his wits went 
to work to meet the new emergency. 

He saw no tree near him that he could 
climb. With only three good legs he could 
never drag himself and the trap up the 
straight trunk of one of those giant pines. A 
hundred yards away the pine wood thinned 
and sloped down to a deep hollow, where a 
backwater from a small creek had made a 
little swamp densely grown with young 
sweet gums. Byng hated to leave the cover 
of the cane thicket, but if he could reach 
this swamp in time the many small pools 
of water might baffle the trailing dog. 

At once he set out and had traveled fifty 
yards from the edge of the canes, when the 
trap caught on a snag in the sparse grass 
under the scattered trees, resisting all his 
efforts to jerk it loose. For five minutes 
he struggled vainly to free himself, while 
the yelping of the dog drew steadily nearer. 
Then, just as the snag broke at last, throw- 
ing him backward in a heap, he saw the tall 
form of the boy striding amid the tree 
trunks. 

Somehow, as a reflex of the strange subtle 
emotions which always rose in him when 
he saw or scented the boy, the sight brought 
him reassurance. He had thought that it 
was Sandy Jim who was ranging the woods 
with his dog; but instead it was the one 
human being for whom his heart held some- 
thing else than fear and hate, the human 
being who was a part of those shadowy 
recollections that sometimes hovered in the 
background of his mind as he dozed away 
the daylight hours in some one of his many 
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secret sleeping places. Again the panic, 
which had been swelling in him like a tide, 
halted and began to recede. He crouched 
low, his eyes fixed upon the boy, knowing 
that in those open woods the moment he 
moved he would be seen, still fearing dis- 
covery, though now discovery had been 
robbed of half its terrors. 

The boy, holding the straining Airedale 
in leash, his gun balanced in his left hand, 
was heading straight for the cane thicket. 
So hot was the scent that at any moment 
he expected to come upon the lynx, and his 
eyes were searching the woods ahead of 
him. Near the edge of the canes, however, 
the scream of a red-shouldered hawk cir- 
cling above the sweet-gum swamp to the 
right caused him to glance in that direction, 
and in a moment he saw the tawny form of 
the lynx in full view, standing out con- 
spicuously against the green carpet of the 
thinly wooded savanna. Releasing his hold 
upon the leash he let the dog plunge into 
the canes on the hot trail, while he himself 
turned at right angles and walked swiftly 
towards the lynx, holding his gun ready. 

At a distance of ten paces he halted. The 
big cat had moved not a muscle, uttered 
not asound. But for its bristling hair and 
its steady, unwinking eyes he might have 
believed it dead as it lay there in front of 
him, its one ear pricked forward, its round 
bearded face pillowed on its forepaws, to 
one of which the steel trap still clung. 

The boy muttered an exclamation of im- 
patience. It was his own weakness which 
provoked him—the sentimental weakness 
which had caused him to see for an instant 
in that round bearded face the face of the 
striped-and-spotted lynx kitten which used 
to curl itself up on his chest when he lay 
down for a nap under the plantation trees— 
the face of Byng, his playmate, and not the 
fiendish face of Lynx Lucifer, murderer of 
little fawns. He raised his gun and took 
careful aim, drawing a bead upon the furry 
forehead between the unwinking eyes. 

Coming from behind, in long leaps that 
made no sound as his big paws pounded the 
springy turf, the Airedale flashed past him, 
a long-drawn streak of yellowish brown 
that almost brushed his elbow as it shot by. 
So startled was the boy that, in the very 
act of pulling trigger, he jumped aside, and 
the load of buckshot dug a hole in the 
ground three feet from the squirming, 
writhing mass in front of him where dog 
and lynx heaved and strained in deadly 
embrace. A half minute the boy stood 
irresolute, watching the battle. Then he 
hurriedly laid down his gun, useless now 
because he could not shoot one combatant 
without hitting the other, and made a leap 
for the end of the Airedale’s leash, switching 
and jumping about over the ground like a 
black serpent engaged in some strange 
dance. 

Sandy Jim’s last word to him had been 
an earnest injunction not to let the dog 
come to close quarters with the lynx. Know- 
ing his dog’s fierce and indomitable spirit 
and aware also that the lynx was an ex- 
traordinarily large and powerful specimen, 
Mayfield realized that, though the Airedale 
might win in the end, the victory would be 
dearly bought. So tough is a lynx’s skin, 
especially about the region of the throat, 
that a dog’s teeth can tear it only with 
great difficulty, and in most single combats 


| the dog wins, if he wins at all, by dint of the 


throttling pressure of his jaws constricting 
his foe’s windpipe. This is likely to be a 
comparatively slow process, and in the 
meantime the dog may be slashed almost 
to ribbons by the lynx’s long curved claws. 

This was what was happening now. 
Again, as in that other battle in the glade 
at dawn, Byng was on his back, his enemy 
on top of him; and again his hind legs were 
working like steam piston rods, drawing 
blood at nearly every upward thrust. Badly 
hampered though he was by the trap cling- 
ing to his forepaw, he was fighting furiously 
and effectively for his life; and even in the 
hurry and excitement of the moment the 
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ninety ships from the International Mer- 
cantile Marine at whatever price the Brit- 
ish were willing to pay for them. The offer 
was reduced to writing and signed by the 
Shipping Board. The International Mer- 
cantile directors met, accepted the Govern- 
ment’s offer in lieu of the British and notified 
the British syndicate accordingly. 

Some weeks elapsed. Nothing more was 
heard from the Shipping Board. Mr. Frank- 
lin wrote, asking for the money. But the 
Shipping Board had changed its mind. It 
answered: 


Dear Mr. Franklin: You are informed that 
national reasons no longer make it compatible 
with the interests of the United States to con- 
sider further the possible acquisition of the 
ownership of your British tonnage. 


That is why the flag of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company is still 86 per 
cent British, although the company is more 
than 90 per cent American-owned. If the 
American Government had not interfered 
all that British tonnage would have been 
sold back to the British and there might 
have been added to the American mer- 
chant marine the whole strength of P. A.S. 
Franklin, whose heart prefers it, and who 
is believed to be the ablest, as he is cer- 
tainly the most experienced, shipping man 
on this side of the North Atlantic. 


When Congress Dreamed 


Why the Shipping Board changed its 
mind is not upon the record. It had already 
got the habit, perhaps. It could not have 
been with any intuition of what was going 
to happen to the common-sense value of 
ships in the next three years. The great 
dream was still dreaming. Its true grandeur 
had not unfolded. Besides, at that time a 
ship was yet worth anything you could in- 
duce an owner to take for it, and might pay 
for itself in one voyage. There was an 
enormous postwar vacuum to be filled. 
The American Army had to be brought 
home. Europe had to be fed and warmed 
with relief cargoes. American relief in Eu- 
rope required immediately 2,000,000 tons of 
ships, and American trade at the same time 
was clamoring for ships with which to re- 
open the way to neglected foreign markets. 

Under the law the Shipping Board could 
not operate ships in commerce unless un- 
able to sell, lease or charter them to private 
persons for that purpose; it was obliged at 
least to offer them for sale. It did. It made 
formal public announcement of the fact 
that it had ships for sale, at fixed prices, 
about $220 a ton, with conditions attached. 
It might have sold the whole fleet in 1919. 
But it was not minded to do so. In its 1919 
report it said: ‘‘While no aggressive cam- 
paign has been inaugurated, the publicity 
given through the press that vessels were 
being offered by the board has resulted in a 
number of sales.”’ 

Why an aggressive campaign to sell the 
most valuable thing in the world—namely, 
a ship? 

News that the Shipping Board had sold 
nineteen ships in New York caused Senator 
Fletcher, of the Committee on Commerce, 
to introduce a resolution saying the Gov- 
ernment should not sell efficient ships at 
all—not yet—except such as were unfit for 
overseas trade, and only those at their cost 
value and with a view to replacing them 
with better ships. He spoke to support this 
resolution, the Senate listening sympa- 
thetically. 

Why should the Government be selling 
to private persons at $220 a ton ships 
which, by the testimony of the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, were earning hand- 
some dividends on a valuation of $300 a 
ton? Why? 

“The proceeds of Liberty Bonds, held by 
the people, are in these ships,” said the 
senator. ‘‘Now is the time to earn the in- 
terest on those bonds and lay up a surplus 
for the principal, and at the same time 
take care of the commerce of the United 
States and open up the routes of trade 
ready and waiting for development.” 

The Government for once, in a miracu- 
lous manner, had got into a paying busi- 
ness. Why should it be in a hurry to get 
out? A Hog Island B had just made a profit 
of $460,000 on one North Atlantic voyage! 
Another government ship had made a profit 
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EVENING POST 


GEO. McCARTER 


George McCarter found it to 
his advantage to leave his posi- 
tion, which he held for 25 years 
as clothing and furnishing goods 
buyer for one of the finest stores 
in Kansas, to take up the work 
of selling J. B. Simpson made to 
measure suits and overcoats. He 
writes: ‘‘ That was the best move 
I ever made. Now I am no longer 
dependent on a salary. My time 
ismy own. The more | work, the 
more I earn. My business is grow- 
ing steadily and my earnings are 
getting bigger and bigger. I made 
$63.00 yesterday, $32.50 so far 
today, $232.00 last week. How’s 
that?’’ And in another letter he 
wrote, ‘‘ Thanks to you, Simpson, 
and the marvelous values you 
give, I’ll have $4,000 saved this 
year over and above my living. | 
don’t understand how you give 
such big values, but as long as 
you do I’m satisfied. The best 
part of all is that you’re getting 
better all the time.” 


You Too Can Earn 
Big Money 

The opportunity to get into 
the big money class is open to 
every sincere, earnest man who is 
industrious and willing to put in 
as much time working for himself 
as he would put in when working 
for others. J. B. Simpson suits 
and overcoats are such wonderful 
values and give such universal 
satisfaction that big money can 
be made right from the start. 
Irving Bolde made $793.00 the 
first six weeks; and now, nearly a 
year later, he is going bigger than 
ever. J. F. Schmitz, a former re- 
tail clothing salesman, made 
$475.00 the first four weeks. 
Wm. Garden had no trouble in 
making $946.00 the first two 
months; and now, nearly two 
years later, he is more enthusias- 
tic than ever. Scores of men are 
making big money with Simpson, 


for Simpson’s all-wool suits and 
overcoats, tailored to order for 
$31.50, are without a doubt the 
greatest values ever known. In 
many cases, just to show the 
cloth and mention the price is 
enough to get the order. 


Extraordinary Values 
Make Enthusiastic Customers 


Your Simpson business is one that 
will grow and grow, for our clothes 
give satisfaction; they keep their 
shape and color; they are all wool 
through and through; they are tai- 
lored to order and fit perfectly; they 
are honestly made and give long 
wear. Our customers repeat: they 
order again and again. A famous 
architect in Kansas City writes: 
“Send your representative. I want 
three or four more suits.’”’ One of the 
most famoussurgeons in Chicago has 
just ordered his 27th Simpson suit. 
Rich men who can pay big prices are 
proud to wear Simpson ‘suits and 
overcoats, for the quality satisfies. 


Just Mail The Coupon 


If you want to get into the big 
money class, mail the attached cou- 
pon for full information and applica- 
tion blank. No selling or tailoring 
experience is needed. If you are a 
man of good character, honest and 
industrious, we will teach you. We 
furnish full selling equipment of 
6x9 cloth samples of fine all-wool 
serges, worsteds, tweeds, cassimeres, 
whipcords, etc. Mail coupon, or if 
located in any of the following cities, 
call in person. 


(Chica Gemeente i 843 West Adams Street 

INew sViotk: 2a. 19 West 34th Street 

I GEFOLUE se, eae ss 1550 Broadway 

Milwaukee....... 114 Grand Avenue 

Minneapolis...... 1108 Nicollet Avenue 
COUPON 


J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 723 
843 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me application blank and 
full information,about the opportunity you 
offer salesmen. 


Name. 2 as 


Street__ 


Postoffice State ms 


Territory Wanted 


If you are not interested in becoming a salesman, 
but would like to see samples of our fabrics, put cross 
in square and we will have a representative call. 

No obligation, of course. cea 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


O add the last 

touch of trim 
smartness to femi- 
nine ankles, it is only 
necessary to remem- 
ber the name “‘Min- 
nehaha’’—Arrow- 
head Ankle-Clinging 
Hosiery. Manufac- 
tured from genuine 
Japanese silk plated 
over Tubize, for 
beauty, style andlong 
wear. Has mercerized 
top, heel and toe. 
Made inall the popu- 
lar shades. 


Established 1896 


, Chattanooga Tennessee 
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Arrowhead / 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Apply Mollé with 
the finger tips 


have the 


Shave with ease 
and smoothness 


ILLE wa ay 


‘No BRUSH or LATHER necded 


VERY day more and more men turn to the Mollé 
way —the simpler, easier, more comfortable way of 
shaving—without brush, soap or lather. 


The Mollé way of shaving does away with the neces- 
sity of brushing, rubbing and scraping. 


It is a speedy way to shave—you 
simply wash the face, apply Mollé 
with the finger tips, allow a moment 
for the beard to soften—then shave. 
That's all. No after lotions or 
talcum powder are needed. 


The after effects of a Mollé shave 
are so extremely satisfying—you 
are unconscious of having been 
shaved—there is a vel- 
vety smoothness and a 
face comfort that feels 
bully all day long. 


Men to whom 
a twice-a-day 


mee POMPE eTos 


shave has been torture will welcome 
Mollé for such a purpose with 
open arms. And for traveling, 
camping, hunting, touring, Mollé 
is equally desirable, because you 
need only Mollé and a razor. And 
in an emergency you can even 
shave with Mollé without water. 


Sold in good drug stores every- 
where—a whale of a tube for 
50 cents. A generous sample 
tube will be sent prepaid for 
10 cents by Pryde-Wynn Co., 
New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania. 


of $801,000 on one Pacific voyage of only 
110 days! Ships could do that, and yet we 
were going to sell them away to private per- 
sons at $220 a ton! Let private persons 
wait. The people were in a position, said 
the senator, not only to pay off their Lib- 
erty Bonds with the earnings of their own 
ships; they were in a position to build 
ships for the whole world in their own ship- 
yards—the people’s shipyards. 

Now, you see, the dream inhabits Con- 
gress. It seemed almost .too good to be 
true. Still, there it was. A ship could make 
$800,000 in one voyage of 110 days. Sup- 
pose she made three a year. Three times 
$800,000 is $2,400,000. And we had 2000 
ships! Of course it couldn’t be true. Or 
could it, really? The world was a new 
place. Had we not done a new thing? Who 
could say for sure? In this curious dilemma 
of mind, like that of the boy who, dreaming 
of a knife, dreams also that he is not dream- 
ing, and says, ‘‘I will hold fast to the knife 
and see’’—in that condition of mind Con- 
gress did nothing. It waited to see if it 
would wake up. It should have passed 
then a permanent merchant-marine act, de- 
fining a policy and laying down the terms. 
Instead, it permitted the Shipping Board 
to go on under the emergency laws enacted 
during the war. 

Slowly, therefore, one comes to the jack- 
ass. 

The name of it was the American Mer- 
chant Marine. Themark upon it was United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Its head was furnished with 
two notions. One was a notion common to 
the animal—namely, a delusion of almighti- 
ness. The other was a notion that all the 
knowledge and experience of ships existed 
in depraved natures. The substance of it 
was loose money, easily parted with and 
easily replenished. Its aspect was wholly 
absurd. 

In its third annual report, for the year 
ended June 30, 1919, which was the year in 
which Congress dreamed it was not dream- 
ing and let the emergency laws stand for 
fear of waking itself up, the Shipping 
Board wrote: 

“The promotion of foreign trade comes 
as an incidental rather than a primary 
feature of the Shipping Board’s work. The 
shipping act is silent on that subject and 
the various laws, proclamations and execu- 
tive orders do not specifically confer direct 
authority in this field.” 

Nevertheless, in the next twelve months 
it took all trade to be its province. Its 
Trades, Rates and Claims Section, so it re- 
ported, had made a study of the world’s 
exports and imports and of ‘‘the channels 
through which these should flow.” 


Inexperience Preferred 


On the discoveries of the Trades, Rates 
and Claims Section as to what trade was 
and how it should flow, the Department of 
Operations dispatched forth a trade armada 
of 1300 ships. Its argosies covered the 
whole world. There were forty-one lines to 
South America. There were thirty-seven 
services between foreign ports~meaning 
between ports of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
not between American and foreign ports. 
One of the ideas of the Trades, Rates and 
Claims Section was to establish feeder lines 
in far-away places, like springs to rise be- 
yond the horizon. Of these, to begin with, 
there were three of three vessels each—one 
from Hong-Kong to Calcutta, one from 
Shanghai to Saigon and one from Shanghai 
to Chi-fu. From American ports 229 new 
services were established. All this was in 
addition to certain cargo-and-passenger 
services—one from New York to South 
America and one from New York to South 
and Hast Africa. Also twenty-seven com- 
bination cargo-and-passenger liners were 
reconditioning for the trans-Pacifie ferry 
and for a passenger line to be established 
from New York to Honolulu. The Atlantic 
passenger business had been rested on pri- 
vate enterprise. The board’s ex-German 
passenger liners had been chartered for 
four new services there—three in the North 
Atlantic and one to Mediterranean ports. 

The Shipping Board’s réle in this pro- 
digious achievement was that of owner and 
deity. As owner it engaged 300 agents to 
operate the ships. As deity it said where 
those ships should run and how trade should 
flow. In selecting its agents, called manag- 
ing operators, it preferred—Fourth Annual 
Report, p. 147—first, ‘‘newly organized 
steamship companies” and secondly, ‘‘those 
having less than 25,000 tons dead weight 
under their operation,” for ‘‘in recognizing 
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he says. Very nice young man, you know. 
He asks me these silly questions about the 
water and the docks and the dues and the 
lights. I tell him. An hour later another 
young man, also sent from Washington by 
your Shipping Board. He asks me the 
same questions. In the afternoon two more. 
Every time a Shipping Board boat arrives 
a young man comes to me with these ques- 
tions. What do they do with what they 
write down? I tell them it’s all in a book. 
No matter. They were sent to get it. May 
I be rude to them, and would it cause a 
diplomatic incident?”’ 

The London representative cables the 
Shipping Board, asking it to can the super- 
cargoes and offering to post a book in which 
all this matter is printed—not only for the 
port of London; for the whole world—and 
it will cost fifteen shillings. Nothing hap- 
pens. The young men keep coming. The 
London representative, on his own angry 
responsibility, gives an order that any 
American supercargo seen approaching the 
office of the Port of London Authority with 
pad and pencil will be taken alive and put 
in jail. That stops it in London. 


The Collapse of a Dream 


Then, bunkers. Under this head an im- 
portant discovery is set down as follows: 
“Bunkers. Importance in Operations. Fuel 
is the largest single item in the cost of ship 
operation.”’ There is set up forthwith a 
Bunker Section to advise 300 young man- 
aging operators preferred for inexperience 
what to do about fuel—especially oil. There 
is at this time, the board ascertains, a scar- 
city of fuel oil in Europe and it is very dear 
there. But there is plenty of it in the 
United States and it is much less dear. 

“It is a wise policy, therefore,’ the re- 
port says, “‘to give ships eastbound from 
the United States the maximum amount of 
fuel oil, so as to make their demands on 
European supplies as light as possible.” 

This Bunker Section got out of rhythm, 
like a carbuncle, and grew very fast. It 
began to plant oil stations about the world. 
It ordered the Vacuum Oil Company to 
build a large one at Durban, South Africa. 
The Vacuum Oil Company protested, say- 
ing there was at Durban one of the largest 
coal mines in the world and the coal was 
good and very cheap. Why did the Ship- 
ping Board wish a costly oil station along- 
side a coal mine in South Africa? The 
Bunker Section said that was its business 
and that it paid the bills. The station was 
built. Then two more in Australia, also 
alongside coal mines; the three of them 
cost $660,000 and never was a barrel of oil 
drawn by a Shipping Board boat or any 
other kind of boat, because properly only 
coal burners go in that trade. 

So weekly bulletins were issued on what 
every managing operator should know and 
some on what no managing operator should 
know, and there was even a Vessel Distress 
Section, “located at Washington,’’ which 
‘“‘when advice regarding a vessel in distress 
is received by radio or otherwise, action is 
immediately taken.’’ Unless, of course, it 
happened to lie between noon Saturday and 
nine o’clock Monday in Washington. 

Great things and small things, man- 
ners and destiny—all equally considered. 
The functioning power is moved by self- 
contemplation. The United States Ship- 
ping Board, it says itself as we close the 
Mother Goose Book, “regulates all the 
shipping of the country, recruits and trains 
officers for the merchant fleet, supervises 
the charter and transfer of vessels to aliens, 
establishes trade routes and foreign agen- 
cies, develops port facilities, handles large 
labor problems and operates directly or 
through private shipping agencies a vast 
merchant marine.” 

Just then the dream collapsed. Every- 
body came awake. It was a cold, damp 
morning. There was nothing left but the 
gigantic golden jackass. 


Specifically what occurred was that the | 


bottom fell out of the shipping business. 
Nothing comparable to this disaster had 
ever taken place in all the history of mer- 
chant marines. The war governments 


suddenly released their requisitioned ton- | 


nage; the postwar vacuum had been filled 
up; there were more ships than cargoes 
everywhere in the world. A ship that had 
been worth $220 a ton fell to thirty dollars 
a ton, and that was a nominal price. You 
could not sell a ship at all. With millions 


of tons of ships tied up for want of cargo, | 


how could you sell a ship? ‘ 
In January, 1920, it was difficult to hire 
a ship on a time-charter basis at ten dollars 
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see this drawer slide open 


AN you do that with your desk? 

Those patented ‘‘ Y and E”’ roller 
bearing steel slides do the trick. One 
flip of your finger—drawers coast 
out—and stop. Real desk comfort. 
Everything at finger-tips—work 
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Leatheris born, not made 


HIDE LEATHER & BELTING CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ask for ‘‘The 
Loom of Na- 
ture.”’ Ittells the 
story of Hilab 
superiority in- 
terestingly and 
convincingly. 


] Hilabs are made 


in flat an 
types to fit all 
cars. They cost 
no more than 
leather substi- 
tutes. 


She, whole story of why Hilabs 
are such darn good fan belts is 
tied up in that wise crack. Nature 
puts in a long time growing the 
leather that goes into every Hilab, 
and when she gets through, we 
put in some ourselves in the way 
of selectin’, cuttin’, scrapin’ and 
cementin’. And when Nature and 
us get through, try and wear out 
the result. It’s as close to slipless, 
stretchless and wearless as a fan 
belt can get without bein’ too 
good to be true. 


Try one on your car! 
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Success hinges upon small things— 
in this case abies. The step had long 
been contemplated. We were con- 
sulted. A baby shop was installed— 
and business grew. 
Why ?—Because the family interest 
centers about “His Majesty, The 
Baby.” Early he is attracted to a 
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They made “The Baby” a Junior Partner 


houses following our “Method in 
Merchandising”’ Service, this instal- 
lation was a complete success. 

We plan, design, and make fixtures 
and installations wherein quality, 
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a ton. In December you could hire ships 
at $1.50 a ton. Cargo freight rates fell in 
like manner—from eighty dollars a ton to 
eight dollars; from one dollar a 100 pounds 
to ten cents. 

It was a magnificent wreck. The Ship- 
ping Board’s 300 young managing op- 
erators, preferred for inexperience, were 
helpless; their foreign agents, ‘‘necessarily 
selected without adequate knowledge of 
their experience or efficiency,” shrugged 
their shoulders; and those newly organized 
steamship companies to which had been 
“afforded the opportunity of securing the 
material assistance of the Government in 
establishing the business’? began to go 
bankrupt. They had bought vessels on a 
shoe string down, maybe 10 per cent, the 
balance payable out of earnings. What 
they knew about ships all put together 
would not have discovered Europe 425 
years after Columbus discovered America. 
More than fifty of them were bankrupt at 
one time and the Government could whistle. 
Many of them simply abandoned their 
boats on the nearest beach, in a foreign 
port, without food or fuel, owing ship 
chandlery bills, wages and harbor dues. 
Then, of course, they were plastered with 
creditors’ libels, and the American flag on 
the sea was a thing of disrespect and of 
ridicule. 

It cost the Shipping Board many mil- 
lions of dollars—nobody knows how much— 
to get these boats back. A lot of wooden 
boats had been sent to Europe to seek 
trade. Some of them were in bad shape and 
couldn’t get back as they were; others 
were abandoned for less reason. Their 
crews had been signed on for six months, 
with an agreement that if the ship failed 
to make an American port in that time they 
should be sent home first-class. The time 
expired. Whereupon the London office of 
the Shipping Board was besieged by hun- 
dreds of Arabs, Spaniards, Greeks and 
Italians, some of whom had never worn 
shoes, all demanding first-class passage 
back to New York. To clear away this 
wooden-boat scene cost the Londoh office 
alone $700,000. 

At last the Shipping Board got its aban- 
doned ships back and tied them up. Its 
own trade armada was reduced from 1300 
ships to 400, and nothing was ever again 
heard of those feeder services in Asia. The 
number of managing operators was reduced 
from 300 to 40. The European organiza- 
tion was cut from 750 to 160. And in the 
confusion of undreaming the dream all re- 
sponsibility slipped away. The personnel 
of the Shipping Board changed so fast that 
never could you say, “‘Here are the men 
who did it.”’ 

The only immutable fact was the fact of 
the jackass. 


Our Trade Armada 


Meanwhile the Congress had enacted 
the basic Merchant Marine Law of 1920, 
repealing. all the temporary law under 
which the board had carried on. This act 
of 1920 created a new board of seven 
members instead of five and declared a per- 
manent national policy—‘‘ That it is neces- 
sary for the national defense and for the 
proper growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine ultimately to 
be owned and operated privately by citi- 
zens of the United States.’’ And it laid an 
injunction upon the Shipping Board as fol- 
lows: 

(a) To sell the ships to American citizens; 

(b) To operate them if it could not sell, char- 
ter or lease them to private persons; and, 

(c) To operate them, if it must, in such se- 
lected trade routes as may be reasonably ex- 
pected in time to pay enough to make private 
persons want to buy them. 


At last the three characters of the Ship- 
ping Board are defined. It is owner in 
circumstance, operator in default, vender 
in principle. Under conditions which make 
the sale of ships impossible at anything 
like their reasonable value and the opera- 
tion of ships a source of loss, it must sell 
what it can off the top; what it cannot sell, 
lease or charter it must operate; what it 
operates it must intend to sell as soon as 
a service begins to pay. 

Now with a new law which was basic and 
declared a fixed policy and represented 
everything Congress could think of to do 
for the merchant marine, with a Shipping 
Board reconstituted in the superior num- 
ber of seven, and a sense of general dismay 
at what had happened, there grew up in 
Washington a disinclination to look at the 
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A member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee interrupts: ‘‘What excuse does the 
Shipping Board or any man connected with 
it at the time make? Can you excuse it by 
anything except fraud?” 

The testimony continues: 

“This was the situation when in July, 
1921, the present Shipping Board promptly 
discovered that the United States Mail 
Steamship Company had not only suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Government to 
assume responsibility for nearly $10,000,000 
of expense which by contract should have 
been borne by the United States Mail 
Steamship Company, and that it owed the 
Government $400,000 in charter hire and 
was leaving about $1,000,000 of bills un- 
paid which might later be asserted as liens 
on the ships, but that the United States 
Mail Steamship Company had already sold 
to foreign immigrants over $1,250,000 of 
prepaid passenger tickets which it could 
never hope to redeem, and was continuing 
to sell tickets to helpless immigrants as 
fast as it could. Furthermore, there were 
the bitterest complaints by passengers of 
the disgraceful, incompetent and dangerous 
service given by the United States Mail 
Steamship Company in the operation of 
its ships.” ; 


Nobody to Blame 


Lasker seized the ships. There was a 
great row about it. The courts upheld him 
and the Government got its property back; 
but when all the claims against the ships 
had been paid the cost of getting them back 
was more than $5,000,000. Since then 
these ships have been operated directly by 
the Shipping Board, as the United States 
Lines, and the Leviathan has been added to 
the fleet. 

It was found that ships’ masters put their 
vessels into foreign repair yards, ran up 
fictitious bills and divided with the repair 
people. 

It was found that every conceivable form 
of low human cunning had been practiced 
on the jackass. 

It was found that ships had been sold for 
a small amount of cash down, the balance 
secured by mortgage, and no mortgage ever 
received. 

It was found that a mortgage might be- 
come not an asset but a liability, as in a 
certain case where a clause was left out and 
then put in, with the effect that it turned 
out to be an undertaking on the part of the 
Shipping Board to buy back its own ships 
if the price of ships fell, as the price did. 

It was found that for transactions run- 
ning into many millions of dollars the 
Shipping Board had not a scrap of paper to 
show. Either it never had had or the 
record had been lost. 

It was not found that anybody, any- 
where, was in the least responsible. Always 
the Shipping Board had been able to say, 
“Tt is terrible. We inherited it so.” 

Lasker was the first man who as chair- 
man of the Shipping Board undertook to 
be personally, morally, if necessary crim- 
inally, responsible. He asked Congress for 
a revolving fund of $136,000,000, saying: 
“T have no confidence in these figures I 
have shown you. I got them from the ex- 
perts. Do not kid yourselves with them. 
I cannot get any two figures to agree and 
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I have been there seven weeks. I have 
stacks of figures, first from one department 
and then from another, and they change as 
the thermometer in the spring. We will 
keep two sets of books hereafter. We drew 
a red line on July first. We are making the 
new set from the time we took it over, and 
I can tell you that a year from now we will 
have books that will show the facts. You 
can be the stargazers and let me try to do 
this work.” 

Congress embraced him and gave him 
the money. He made a sound it could 
understand—a regular sound. 

For two years he sat at the center of the 
bog, afraid to leave his chair. He stood the 
auditors against the wall and fired every 
third one. He put the operation of ships 
in one place and the talking about them in 
another place. His shipping men began to 
function, and ships began to run on sched- 
ule, whereas before they might be adver- 
tised to depart at a certain time under one 
policy of operation and then be held for full 
cargoes under a new policy of operation— 
the same boat, half full of cargo, changing 
her character from that of liner which sails 
on schedule, whether she is full or not, to 
that of tramp which waits until she is full, 
and do this without notice to anyone. 
Shippers, for that reason, were turning 
away from American boats. He held great 
obsequies in the surplus-property depart- 
ment, thereby ridding the job of much 
excess weight, such as war towns, war 
railroads, war plants and mountains of 
industrial material, fairly well pulling it all 
down to ships. He got at last a readable 
set of books. The Shipping Board for the 
first time knew what its assets were and 
where they were and where its money was. 
What it never knew and never will is how 
much of its property vanished without 
trace. 

Presently Lasker intended his thoughts 
to the main problem, which was what to 
do with the ships. There evolved the idea 
of a subsidy bill, which the President sup- 
ported, and he put the whole of his strength 
into that. He did not believe in subsidies 
as such. Neither did President Harding. 
But their minds agreed that there lay the 
immediate practical solution. Worsemeans 
to a better end. The Government, they 
argued, was losing at least as much in the 
operation of ships as the direct subsidies 
would amount to—and losing it without 
progressing at all toward the ultimate goal, 
which was to put the merchant marine into 
private hands. Under conditions as they 


were, the Shipping Board could not sell | 


away its ships. It could not give them 
away, except here and there a special one 


that someone might pick out of the lot at | 


thirty dollars a ton. 
Lasker’s Bill Defeated 


Nor, as both Lasker and the President | 


believed, would it ever be possible to op- 
erate ships except in a most wasteful and 
ineffective manner with an organization 
that was in fact and in principle temporary, 
as the Emergency Fleet Corporation is. 
The Shipping Board—that, under the 
law, is permanent, like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. But the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is a separate thing, a 
private corporation, entirely owned by the 
Shipping Board; and it exists only to oper- 
ate ships until they can be sold to private 
citizens. 

The subsidy bill that at length appeared 
provided for direct cash aid to shipowners 
sufficient to enable them to earn 10 per cent, 
or, if more, the excess to be divided with the 
Government. The bill contemplated also 
certain indirect aids, such as loans of gov- 
ernment money at 2 per cent toward the 
building of new ships, a deduction from one’s 
Federal income tax of an amount equal to 
5 per cent of what one had paid to transport 
goods in American vessels, and a regulation 
requiring half the immigrants to arrive in 
American ships. 

Lasker took this bill to Congress and was 
beaten. 

For a moment that seemed to him the 
end. So it seemed also to President Hard- 
ing. They had sold to themselves so ear- 
nestly the idea of a subsidy that they could 
hardly imagine a merchant marine without 
it. They had said it was vital and they be- 
lieved it. They sat glooming together for a 
long while. 

“There’s nothing for it, Lasker,” said the 
President. ‘‘Let’s tie up the ships.” 

Lasker went to his office and wrote the 
order. It was to call in all the Shipping 
Board’s vessels and lay them up. Having 
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Square Simplex 


The 10-Day 
Alarm Clock 


A marvelous piece of mechanism 


HE Square Simplex combines 
all the qualities that a good 
clock should have. 
Wind clock—set alarm. Noth- 
ing more to be done for ten days, 
when you rewind clock. 


Alarm is shut-off automatically ; 
at same time resetting for next day. 


Stands solidly. No feet to scratch 
furniture. Does not tarnish or show 
finger marks. Study illustration. 
Note the many features combined 


in Square Simplex which make it 
the “Clock with Brains”. 


WIND TIME 


WIND ALARM 
ONCE IN 10 DAYS 


ONCE IN IO DAYS 


TIME REGULATOR 
FAST OR SLOW 


SWITCH FOR REGULATING 
LENGTH OF ALARM 
7 TO 49 SECONDS 


"SILENT AND ALARM” 
SWITCH FOR COMPLETELY 
SILENCING ALAAM 
514" high x 414” wide 
Regular Finish (resembling platinum) $6.00 
Gold Plate — Clock De Luxe — 7.50 
Radium hands and numerals $1.25 extra 

West of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada 


prices are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P. New York 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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ATHER a direct question, isn’t it? And yet it’s exactly what 
many of us are up against every now and then—the need (and 
oftentimes it’s urgent) for a given amount of money by a given time. 
Here is an easy, pleasant, dignified plan which will enable you not 
only to answer but to forestall such 
a need: 


$5.00 to $20.00 
A Week Extra 


Mr. George H. Rose of Ohio earns 
from $5.00 to $20.00 a week extra— 
we’ve been paying him that much for 
years—just by sending us new and re- 
newal subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home four- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. And 
bear in mind that this is extra money 
which he earns in his spare time. 


Mr. Georte H. Rose 
of OHIO 


In Your Spare Time 


ie makes no difference what your work 
is, or how many hours a day you are 
employed, the opportunity is still yours 
to add a number of extra dollars to your 
day’s pay. Mr. Frank Hlavacek of 
Illinois, for example, has earned $3.00 
extra in a single day and during working 
hours. 


Previous Experience 
Not Necessary 


There is nothing difficult about our cash « 


plan. It is designed to help you to suc- 
ceed, and make money from the start, 
even though you have never had previ- 
ous sales experience. We point the way 
to profit, whether you can sell us but an 
odd hour now and then or your entire 
time—for you can establish a permanent 
profitable business right in your own 


locality. But the first thing to do 1s ° 
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written it, he stood staring at it. Then he 
put a weight on it and went back to the 
White House. 

“Mr. President,” he said, ‘‘I can’t do it. 
I haven’t the heart to do it. There must be 
some way out.” 

The President said, “I have the same 
feeling about it. Let’s see if we can’t think 
of something else to do.” 

It might not have been a bad thing to tie 
up the ships. One result from doing so had 
been certain. Every shipper would have 
been made suddenly to realize what it 
meant to be dependent again upon foreign 
carriers. With the Shipping Board’s boats 
out of the competition, rates would have 
begun to rise at once. The difference be- 
tween our annual ocean freight bill at going 
rates and what that bill would amount to 
if we were not running ships and foreign 
carriers made the rates is probably greater, 
if only it could be calculated, than the 
annual loss paid out of the United States 
Treasury on account of the Shipping Board’s 
operations. 

Lasker and the President went to Florida. 
Between them they evolved the plan of 
forming eighteen separate operating units 
to run Shipping Board boats, each unit to 
have a name; a sign, a goodwill of its own, 
and do away with the managing operator, 
who, under the MO4 plan, has for himself 
the name, the sign, all the goodwill there is 
and no risk; while the Government has all 
the risk, the depreciating ship and nothing 
else. That plan would mean, of course, put- 
ting the Government headlong into direct 
wholesale operation, which was the sequel 
everyone had been trying to avoid. 

Lasker brought the plan back to Wash- 
ington. It was known as the Lasker plan. 
He left it with the Shipping Board. Then 
he put the Leviathan on the sea and retired. 
His time was up. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 5, 1922. 


My dear Chairman lasker: 


I have just finished reading a copy 


of the report of the American Consulate General's 


office on the British attitude toward the American 


Merchant Marine, a copy of which was forwarded to 


you by the Secretary of State. I consider this 


at her berth in Hoboken and was 
interned there until the United 
States became a belligerent. 
Then she was seized and turned 
over to the Navy Department, 
having been idle for more than 
two and a half years. The Navy 
Department stripped her of every- 
thing de luxe and made her a 
troop transport. She carried 5 
per cent of our Army to France 
and back. You would think there 
might be some special affection 
for her on that account. When 
the war ended she was tied up 
again at Hoboken. The problem 
was what to do with her. She lay 
there for a long time, costing 
$700,000 a year in idleness. It 
would cost $8,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000 to make her back into a 
passenger liner. The Shipping 
Board received an offer of 
$4,000,000 for her just as she was, 
and would have sold her but that 
Hearst stopped the sale by a 
court’s injunction. 

At about this time the rat 
story started. It appears to have 
been at first a typical impish 
afternoon-newspaper story in 
New York. It became an inter- 
national story; it now is represented in the archives by an 
official file several inches thick. Thestory was that the Leviathan 
had become infested with rats. Not a few rats; not a great 
many rats; millions of rats—all the rats in the world! The 
people in charge of her had tried to kill them with fumes, but the 
rats ran from one compartment to another. Then it was pro- 
posed to fume the whole ship at once; but on reflection this idea 
most fortunately was abandoned, because the quantity of lethal chemicals 
required would be so great that the human population of Hoboken might 
be destroyed. So there were the rats. All the papers printed the tale. 
One of these on November 29, 1920, gave it a two-column head. It 
was cabled to Europe of course. A foreign humane society was heard 


extremely interesting and I think we shall have 


this report supplemented by even more significant 


suggestions on the British attitude. Without 


violating the proprieties we mst find a way to have 


this competitive state of mind brought to the attention 


of the American people. 


Very truly yours, 
a 


Hon. Albert D. Lasker, 
Chairman, U. 3. Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
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from. It wrote indignantly to the customs au- 
thorities at New York, denouncing us for de- 
praved and wicked people in that cats put aboard 
the Leviathan to catch the rats were themselves 
eaten alive by the rats. 

The Government’s husbanding agent, who was 
responsible for the Leviathan, became greatly 
annoyed. It was a silly story and untrue, yet it 
was having this preposterous international circu- 
lation. One day he received a strange caller, who 
introduced himself as the premier exterminator 
of the world, none other than the Pied Piper 
reémbodied. For gold he would clear the ship of 
rats. 

The Government’s agent said, ‘Good! Now 
we shall get rid of the rats. How much gold?” 
The Pied Piper asked twenty-five cents a rat 
head. The Government’s agent said, “But since 
there appear to be millions of them, can’t you take 
it on a wholesale price?”’ 

The Pied Piper made it fifteen cents a rat and a 
contract was signed. He went to Hoboken with 
twelve men, a van load of traps, tons of poison. 
They worked a week and got eight rats. 

A year and a half passed and the Leviathan 
rusted. Then A. D. Lasker came to the Shipping 
Board. Both he and President Harding were re- 
solved to recondition the ship and put her on the 
sea again, for reasons of pride, for uses of prestige 
and in point of good business. The British 
were bringing out the two other ex-German mon- 
sters on the North Atlantic—the Berengaria and 
the Majestic—and the American merchant marine 
was in any case very weak in high-class passenger 
vessels. There had to be plans and specifications 
first. A new dilemma. 

It is easy enough to strip a vessel down to her 
skin and bones for use as a troop transport; it 
is not so easy to put her back again into her first 
condition. You cannot do it at all without blue 
prints giving every measurement and detail of 
the fundamental structure. 

We had no blue prints of the Leviathan. The 
Germans who built her had them. We offered to 
buy them; they would sell them for $1,000,000, 
and the war was over. It was a preposterous sum. 
Rather than pay it we undertook to get blue 
prints from the ship. This would be somewhat 
like putting the grown chicken back through the 
egg to the cockerel’s forethought of its creation. 
For many weeks men crawled about inside’ the 
ship, on their stomachs, upside down, like measur- 
ing worms, taking minute, exact measurements. 
These afterward were pieced together and made 
into blue prints precisely the same as those from 
which the Leviathan was raised. A job like this 
had never been done before, save by the British 
with a small German destroyer. With the blue 
prints it was easy to prepare plans and make 
estimates for restoring the ship. Congress voted 
$8,000,000 and the work began. 

There began, at the same time, to circulate a variety 
of adverse rumors. She had sunk in the mud and could 
never be raised. That was one. 

Her machinery had been surreptitiously damaged by 
the Germans before they quit her; and although it was 
true that she had been in service as a troop transport, still, 
that was only for a short time, and you never could tell. 
That was another. We couldn’t recondition a big ship 
like the Leviathan. If we did we could not operate her. 
We didn’t know how. 

All this and much more of the same character was printed 
not only in American newspapers, but in those of Europe, 
until the suggestion must have become fairly world-wide 
that the Leviathan never could come back to the sea, or 
that if she did she would never be quite right. Neverthe- 
less, the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company did splendidly recondition her. 


The Leviathan’s Trial Trip 


HEN immediately all the pride of this achievement and 

all the glamour of bringing under the American flag one 
of the three monster boats of the world were lost in the 
heat of a mean and violent controversy as to whether the 
trial trip was a proper sequel or a scandalous disposition of 
the taxpayers’ money—a joy ride, in short. Chairman 
Lasker’s idea was that not only was it necessary to try the 
ship; the service also, meaning the work of the stewards’ 
department, must be tried. 

Therefore he invited a large company of people—mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress, editors, cartoonists, ship- 
ping people, leaders of industry—expressly in order to 
produce conditions as nearly similar as possible to those 
under which the Leviathan would immediately go into 
competition on the North Atlantic with the ships of other 
nations, all very experienced in an art that was to us en- 
tirely new. 
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A New York newspaper started the row, others fol- 
lowing, and carried it so far that the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board dared not receive his guests 
as they came aboard, but remained in hiding until the 
ship was safely out to sea for fear a newspaper would have 
him served.with a restraining order. All this was cabled 
forth as news. 

A few days later the Leviathan appeared in New York 
Harbor with the speed record of the world tacked to her 
mast. She was saluted by every kind of ship save one. 
No Britisher saluted. 

When British shipping people were reminded of this a 
long time afterward by an American in London they 
asked, ‘‘Why should we have saluted her?” 

The American replied, “‘Since you ask that question, 
why shouldn’t you have saluted her?”’ 

The British replied, ‘“‘Why, because it would never 
occur to us to do so. We're very sorry. We didn’t know 
you expected it. You see, we don’t do it ourselves. We 
take that kind of thing for granted. We never saluted the 
Majestic and she is our own. We salute only British 
warships.” 

The Leviathan took her place on the sea. On her first 
trip eastbound she was followed by nasty little rumors 
about her plumbing, her food, her service, and that she was 
arum ship full of orgies. On her third voyage westbound 
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s than that the captain of the Leviathan, at 
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That you would expect. The inexplicable fact is that the 
American newspapers, if it were a British ship, also would 
dismiss it with a paragraph or two. 

Only two weeks after this mishap to the Leviathan an- 
other of the three monsters—the Majestic—went aground 
on the Isle of Wight. That was a little more serious owing 
to the position, almost in the open Channel; but the 
Majestic was a British boat, and therefore her stumbling 
on the mud was very small news. The New York 
newspapers almost ignored it. Two of them did not print 
it at all. One gave it nine lines at the bottom of Column 4, 
Page 2. Another gave it twelve lines at the bottom of Col- 
umn 3, Page 6. One morning paper alone had a short 
story on the front page. 

That the Majestic went aground on the Isle of Wight 
does not prove that the British are not the best sailors 
in the world. It may only prove what every seafaring 
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person knows, which is that when the elements know 
their moment, and seize it to put a ship on the ground, 
all the navigating skill in the world will not avail to keep 
her off. 

What we are interested in is a certain contrast: Invisible 
publicity or none at all in American newspapers for that 
kind of mishap to a crack British vessel—front-page 
columns given up to the news of the Leviathan’s chagrin. 
The story was kept running high for three days, and on 
the third day an evening paper printed a two-column cut 
of Captain Hartley at the wheel, under the line ‘Mud 
Turtle’ Leviathan’s Chief.”’ 

Mud Turtle Leviathan! 

A fine ship, but American and our own. 

There ends the illustration. What shall one make of it? 
Prejudice, awkwardness, impishness, indifference, a want 
of pride in our own, some newspapers so violently opposed 
to government operation that they cannot forbear to deal 
a blow at their favorite black beast even though in so doing 
they injure the prestige of American ships. What else? 

If there is British propaganda in it, as some think, are 
we not very silly to let them do it to us, however they do 
it? If there isn’t, are we not sillier still to think there is 
and not to know what we are doing to ourselves? 

Here is the beginning of perplexity. It happens that 
every American argument against a ship subsidy, against 
government ownership and operation of ships, against such 
indirect aids to shipping as preferential railroad rates and 
tariff rebates, against an American merchant marine at 
all, is also a British argument. You cannot tell where one 
begins and the other ends. Nor can you tell how 
much one is acted upon by the other. 

There are many Americans who hold dog- 
gedly to the old prewar notion that we do not 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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to find Simon in an equally turbulent mood, for 
twenty years of daily news- 
paper editing had jangled be tt bee 
Simon’s nerves and wrath ik 
sprang eternal in his human 
breast. 

He crossed the city room 
in quest of the youngest— 
and, as it happened, the 
ablest—of his reporters. 
The boy he sought was 
seated before one of the 
copy-desk telephones, 
gazing fondly into the trans- 
mitter and speaking hon- 
eyed words. 

‘Say, that’s mighty kind 
of you, Sally. No, 
haven’t heard about it yet, 
but I probably will. 
Tomorrow night at six. 
Pier 99. I’ll be there. And 
I may add that in the in- 
terval, time will go by on 
lagging feet. No, I said 
lagging. It’s poetry. See 
you tomorrow, Sally. 
Good-by.”’ 

He turned to meet the 
chill eye of his managing 
editor. 

“*Ah,’’ Simon Porter said, 
“so you call her Sally.” 

“*Yes, sir,’’ Bill Ham- 
mond answered respect- 
fully. ‘‘It saves time.” 

“Does old Jim Batchelor 
know how you address his 
only child?” 

“Probably not. 
busy man.” 

“He'll be a lot busier 
when he hears about you. 
He’ll have you boiled in oil. 
A newspaper reporter at 
fifty a week!” 

“A mere pittance,’’ Bill Hammond agreed, and would 
have pursued that topic further. 

“All you’re worth,” added the editor hastily. ‘I sup- 
pose the girl told you. I begin to see now. The whole idea 
came from her.” 

“She mentioned a delightful possibility,” said the boy. 
“However, I take my orders from you.” 

Simon Porter relapsed into wrath. 

“Gives me about enough reporters to get out a good 
high-school magazine,” he cried. ‘‘And then sends one of 
them off on a picnic to please a girl!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” put in Bill Hammond brightly. 

“‘T’m speaking of our respected owner. He’s just called 
up—youw’re to go aboard Jim Batchelor’s yacht for a 
week-end cruise to Monterey. Golf at Del Monte and 
Pebble Beach; and if there’s anything else you want, ask 
for it. The launch will be at Pier 99 tomorrow evening at 
six. But you appear to know all this.” 

“Tt sounds more authentic when you say it, sir.” 

“Bah! It’s an assignment. I don’t suppose she told you 
that.’ 

“No, sir. She didn’t mention sordid things.” 

“There’s been an Englishman named Mikklesen af- 
flicting this town for the past week. He’s just back from 
ten years in the Orient and he isn’t fond of the Japs. 
Neither is Jim Batchelor. Neither is our beloved owner. 
You’re to listen to Mikklesen talk and write up his 
opinions.” 

“Sounds easy,’’ commented Bill Hammond. 

“Tt’s a cinch. Listening to Mikklesen talk is what those 
who hang round with him don’t do nothing else but. All 
rot though. With real news breaking every minute—and 
me short of men!” 

He started to move away. 

“Er—I presume I don’t come in tomorrow,”’ suggested 
the reporter. 

His chief glared at him. 

“Who says you don’t? That line you got off about time 
going by on lagging feet—you spoke too soon. It won’t 
lag. [ll attend to that—personally. You report tomorrow 
as usual.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bill Hammond meekly. A hard 
man, he reflected. 
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“And listen to me.”’ The managing editor retraced his 
steps. “About this Sally Batchelor—I suppose she’s easy 
to look at?” 

“No trouble at all.” 

“Well, you keep your mind on your work.”’ His ex- 
pression softened. ‘‘Not a chance in the world, my lad. 
Old Jim Batchelor couldn’t see you with the telescope over 
at Lick Observatory. It’s money, money, money with 
him.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“He’s still got the first dollar he ever earned. He’ll 
show it to you. Where is the first dollar you earned?” 

“Somebody,” said Bill Hammond, “got it away from 
me.” 

“Precisely. That’s where you and old Jim are different. 
I’m telling you. I don’t want to see a good reporter go 
wrong.” 

““A good reporter, sir?” 

“That’s what I said.” 

Bill Hammond smiled. It brightened the corner where 
he was. 

“Tomorrow,” he ventured, “is Friday—the day before 
the pay check,” 

“T’ll give you an order on the cashier,’”’ said Simon. He 
wrote on a slip of paper and handed it over. 

“Twenty-five dollars!’’ Bill Hammond read. 
was thinking of a yachting suit!” 

Simon Porter smiled grimly. 

“You take your other shirt and go aboard. Your réle 
is not to dazzle. I’ve just got through telling you.” 

And he strode away to the cubby-hole where he did his 
editing. 

His departure left Bill Hammond alone in the city 
room, for this was an evening paper and the last edition 
was on the street. Jim Batchelor’s prospective guest re- 
mained seated by the copy desk. He was, to judge from 
his expression, doing a bit of thinking. Some of his 
thoughts appeared to be pleasant ones, while others were 
not so much so. The grave mingled with the gay, and this 
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other apparel in proportion, let them bring on their yacht. 
Easy, nonchalant, debonair, he would make himself the 
pride of the deep—and of Sally. Ah, Sally! At the corner of 
Post and Kearny, the flower venders were setting out 
their wares. Bill took a deep breath. Life was a garden of 
blossoms. 

When he reached the office, Simon Porter robbed the 
garden of its fragrance by sending him on a difficult 
assignment. All day he was kept hustling, with no time for 
lunch. It was exactly 5:30 when he grabbed his suitcase 
and set out for the bounding wave. Simon met him at the 
door and bowed low. 

“Bon voyage, little brother of the rich,” he said. ‘‘By 
the way, I’ve just heard you’re to have a very distinguished 
fellow passenger.” 

“Of course. The Prince of Wales.” 

“Nobody so jolly—Henry T. Frost.” 

“What? Old Henry Frost?” 

“Our beloved owner, our dear employer, the good master 
who has it in his power to sell us all down the river—and 
would do it without batting an eye. Here’s your chance. 
Make the most of it, win his love and respect, and when I 
die of overwork, as I certainly shall inside a week, maybe 
he’ll give you my job.” 

“T can’t say I’m yearning to meet him,” admitted Bill 
Hammond. 

“You're talking sense. I’ve met him at least three 
hundred times, and I’ve always had cause to regret it. You 
know, something tells me you’d better stay at home. You 
could develop whooping cough, and I could send one of the 
other boys.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“Today is Friday.” 

“What of it?” 

“Friday the thirteenth. Does that mean nothing to 
you?” 

“Not a thing, sir. See you later.” 

“Well, fools rush in ——”’ began Simon, but Bill Ham- 
mond had disappeared. ao 

OUNG Mr. Hammond felt not at all foolish as he hurried 
down Market Street, bound first for the establishment 
of Honolulu Sam and later for Pier 99. The going was 
slow, for the street was crowded with commuters on their 
way to the ferries. This little cruise, he thought, might 


very well prove the turning point in his life. The next few 
days were as bright with glittering possibilities as a Christ- 
mas tree decked for the great occasion. 

He turned down Kearny Street, that thoroughfare of 
adventurers, and at Post an adventure befell him. The 
traffic was held up, and he was hurrying to cross in front of 
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a very wealthy looking automobile, when a familiar voice 
called, ‘‘Whoo-hoo, Bill!”’ He looked, and from the win- 
dow of the car he beheld protruding the head of Sally 
Batchelor. It was a lovely sight, but one he would gladly 
have dispensed with at the moment. However, he had 
gazed straight into her bright blue eyes, and to pretend 
not to see her was now out of the question. He circled a 
plebian taxi and reached her side. She was holding open 
the door of the car. 

“This is luck,” she cried gayly. ‘‘We’re on our way to 
the pier. Jump in.” 

Jump in! Without his laundry! A cold shiver ran down 
his spine. Luck, she called this meeting, but he was not so 
sure. He noted that there were three other people in the 
car—an elderly woman and two men. One of the latter 
was undoubtedly Jim Batchelor, and—yes, the other was 
Henry Frost. Millions sitting there! 

““T—I’m sorry,” Bill stammered. “I’ve got a very im- 
portant errand first. I’ll see you later.” 

“What sort of errand?”’ inquired Sally. 

“Tt’s—it’s just round the corner z 

“Get in. We'll take you there.” 

He shuddered at the thought of this fifteen-thousand- 
dollar car, with two Japanese servants on the driver’s 
seat, pulling up before the headquarters of Honolulu Sam, 
laundry left before eight A.M. back same day. 

“Oh, no, no, really—you go along, Sally. I’ll follow in 
a taxi.” 

The traffic cop had signaled for an advance and a pre- 
sumptuous flivver was honking indignantly just behind 
Jim Batchelor’s magnificence. 

“Go along, Sally,” urged Bill Hammond nervously. A 
passing car flipped his coat tail. 

“We'll draw up at the curb in the next block and wait 
for you,’ she answered, smiling sweetly. Obedience 
wasn’t in her, evidently. ‘‘Here, give me your suitcase. 
T’ll keep it for you.” 

“Ah—er—no—no.” 
I need it.” 

Another picture anguished him—the vision of himself 
rushing back into Jim Batchelor’s presence with a large 
package all too obviously laundry. The clamor in the 
rear increased; the traffic cop was approaching. 

““What’s the idea here?”’ he wanted to know. 

“Go along, Sally,” Bill pleaded again. 

Now that he had the law on his side, she obeyed. 
Sinking back into the car, she closed the door in the 
policeman’s face. 

“Don’t be long, will you?’’ she smiled. 

The car began to move, and Bill dodged between it and 
the flivver, holding the precious suitcase close. Leaping 
for his life, he made the op- 
posite curb, while angry 
chauffeurs inquired as to his 
sanity. Hehurried on, groan- 
ing. Of all the inopportune 
meetings 

A bell clanged loudly be- 
hind him as he entered the 
steam precincts of Honolulu 
Sam. He tossed a red check 
on the counter, and plump- 
ing his suitcase 
down beside it, be- 
gan to unfasten the 


He hugged it tight. ‘‘I’ll keep it. 


clasps. 
“Come on,’ he 
ealled. ‘‘Little 


speed here. Give 
me that wash.” 
The figure that 
emerged from the 
rear was not that of 
Honolulu Sam, but 
of a bent and aged 
Chinaman wearing 
a pair of badly 
steamed spectacles. 
Sam, having busi- 
ness over on Grant 
Avenue, had left the 
place in charge of 
his uncle, down 
from Sacramento 
on a visit. 
‘Hurry, man, 
hurry !’’ cried Bill 
Hammond, waiting 
impatiently above 
his open suitcase. 
But speed was 
not one of uncle’s 
inborn traits. He 
deliberately wiped 
his spectacles on 
the tail of a handy 
(Continued on 
Page 99) 
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wifeslipped an arm round Hervey’s neck and stooped 

to kiss his cheek. Joan, with a sigh only loud enough 
for herself to hear, turned to the inevitable newspaper— 
the newspaper which was always filled with other people’s 
little troubles magnified to their proper size by enormous 
headlines. Hervey Carrington completed the entry of a 
dividend of three shillings and 
ninepence in his private cash 
book. It did not occur to him 
that by doing so he had sacrificed 
an expression of wifely devotion 
not to be bought by the treas- 
ures of the Ind. Had it occurred 
to him, he would still have made 
the entry. There was plenty 
more devotion to be had from 
the same source and he could 
afford to postpone reception. 
He had a positive gift for these 
postponements— polished to per- 
fection during the five absurdly 
easy and contented years of their 
married life. The amount of love 
he had willfully neglected to re- 
ceive was sufficient to have made 
a dozen men happy. Their do- 
mestic hearthstone was littered 
with small and great demonstra- 
tions of her affection and sudden 
impulses of sentiment for which 
he had no immediate use at the 
moment of conception. Hervey 
Carrington never bothered to 
take stock of his spiritual pos- 
sessions. They were assured. 
If there was a leakage it really 
didn’t matter, for he was far 
too rich to concern himself with 
trifling considerations of econ- 
omy. As a young man he had 
made a deal in sentiment and his 
invested capital of courtship was 
showing a gratifying return. 

He would not have asked for 
a better wife than Joan. She 
was admirable, efficient, adoring. 
She ran the house to perfection, 
listening to and profiting by the 
small daily suggestions or com- 
plaints which, at the breakfast : 
table, he was in the habit of 
making. 

“You really ought to have : pe 
that stair rod seen to.” ‘‘Why Ce > 
can’t we have thinner toast?” or 
alternatively, ““Why can’t we 
have thicker toast?’’ And hints about marmalade, how 
bacon should be cooked, whether he liked haddock or 
didn’t, and why were sausages And so on. 

All most helpful. 

She would enter into the spirit of these suggestions— 
ambitious to achieve, with his help, a breakfast so perfect as 
to confound human criticism. Sometimes, as an earnest 
of faithful endeavor, she would put her hand in his when 
he was trying to reach the butter 

““Er—don’t, dear—not just now!” 

An excellent wife, and pretty—so pretty in his eyes that 
he never failed to draw attention to defects in her appear- 
ance, 

“What is wrong with your face today? It’s ——” Or 
“Tsn’t your hair ——” Or “You used not to have that— 
er ——” 

If there was nothing wrong with her face; if her hair 
was—if she hadn’t got that—er—why, then he would say 
nothing. He would preserve that close silence which, 
sooner or later, all wives must be reminded, is evidence of 
untempered satisfaction and approval. 

Hervey Carrington’s days were profitably spent in the 
city. Unhappily, his business, which—during working 
hours—found him lively, energetic and competent, at- 
tacked him on his return home with waves of unnatural 
fatigue. The punctual appearance of this lassitude was 
very strange and alarming. One moment he was a keen- 
eyed man, swinging along the pavement with steps that 
rang; and the next, in the hall of his own house, behold a 
drooping figure warding off warm greetings with, “‘ Don’t, 
dear—er—I’m rather tired—not just now!” 

Once when Joan failed to catch the sound of his key in 
the door he called to her. But Joan did not realize or 
profit by the significance of that small incident as most 
women would have done. Most women estimate to a 
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nicety how much a husband wants and look to it that he 
has a good deal less. By such contrivance they increase 
their spiritual comfort and material gains. But Joan was 
not like most women—she was too womanly and not 
feminine enough. 

Also, she was too sincere to be clever. She possessed a 
warm and generous heart, which is a very poor weapon to 
go to war with—or get married with. Metaphorically, 
she was without arms; her husband disarmed her every 
time she sought to put them round his neck. 

There were no limits to Hervey’s genius for effecting her 
temporary disarmament—temporary, because never once 
had he suggested anything permanent in that direction. 
It was no more than ‘‘not just now.” 

That was his cleverness—or a fluke. It discouraged and 
encouraged in a single breath. The good moment was 
always in abeyance, and like an idiot Joan kept trying to 
find it up and down a pathway of years not unfilled with a 
barely realized but daily growing disappointment. 

Joan had married young and without experience. Her 
life had been sheltered. She had been taught to cherish 
the very least of herself. She had not discussed the ref- 
ormation of the divorce laws at the age of fourteen. She 
had not gone for rides in side cars with young men more 
marvelous to look upon than aéronauts. She had not ex- 
pressed unfaith in the Bible, disbelief in the marriage sys- 
tem and confidence in free love. She had not whiled away 
the tedium of dances exchanging kisses with comparative 
strangers in conservatories and taxicabs. She had not 
been cuddled in cinemas. She came to Hervey, her youth- 
ful bloom untouched and without a bruise upon her inno- 
cence. Good, pure and adoring, she came with a thundering 
great banking account of unexploited love, which, in 
defiance of common sense and the Married Woman’s 
Property Act, she made over to him lock, stock and barrel. 
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{ finally by getting so ill that Hervey was 
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{\» be overhauled by a physician in Wimpole 
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“Certainly—of a kind. She is in a very receptive mood. 
The most unlikely things—or persons—would react upon 
her. In my opinion she requires a great deal of attention.” 

“Tf it is a question of nurses ——’”’ 

“Nurses! Good gracious, no!’ 

“Look here,’’ said Hervey, “‘let me understand.” 

“Certainly! Perhaps you would wait in the next room, 
Mrs. Carrington.” 

Hervey sat there—he did not intercept Joan’s loving 
glance. Doctor Stavely opened the door with polite 
alacrity. Nice of him. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said to her, all mixed up with a 
little bow. “‘There’s nothing the matter with you.”’ Then 
he closed the door. 

“TI don’t get this,” said Hervey. ‘“‘ You speak of danger 
and then say she’s right as the mail.” 

“The danger isn’t hers,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Take her to 
the South of France—get the color back to her cheeks—run 
her round—make a fuss over her.” 

“Then who is in danger?”’ 

“You, of course.” 

“e 1? ” 

“Why, yes—if you don’t want to lose her.” 

“Good God, you don’t suggest she’s dying!” 

“My dear sir, death isn’t the only way of losing people.”’ 
Hervey simply looked mystified. ‘‘I told you she was in 
a receptive mood. Well, there’s the trouble. Something 
is lacking somewhere—maybe a mere trifle—some little 
friendly refinement—I don’t know. Women set store on 
these things. My advice to you is to find out what it is and 
remedy it. There, that’s simple.” 

Hervey planted his feet and set his head at an angle. 

“Tf you’re suggesting anything is amiss between my wife 
and myself, let me tell you here and now 

“T shouldn’t bother. After all, marriage is a very com- 
plicated business and ——” 

“Doctor Stavely, I didn’t come here to discuss the com- 
plexities of marriage. Thank God, there are no complexi- 
ties in mine. I came about my wife’s health and you say 
she must go to the South. Very good, she shall go to the 
South.” 

“Yes; but go with her, Mr. Carrington.” 

“That’s a matter for arrangement. Your fee?’’ With a 
good deal of dignity he placed his guineas on the mantle- 
piece and went to the door. “But I will say I regard your 
interference as a piece of ——’”’ He left the sentence 
unfinished, dropped the high tone and became suddenly 
human. “Damn it, man, we’re devoted!”’ 

““That’s the best news in the world,” said the doctor. 

Joan and Hervey took a taxi and she dropped him at his 
city office. “‘ You will go to Cannes next week,”’ he said. 

And you?” 

‘*T shall have to see.” 

“You will try?” 


"” She Turned. 
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“There is a big deal on just at present.’”’ She nodded 
obediently. ‘“‘I shall know better in a day or two.” 


And that brings us back to the entry of the sum of three 
shillings and ninepence made by Hervey in his account 
book. This done, he wiped his pen, closed the inkpot, used 
a blotting pad, shut the account book, put it in a drawer, 
turned the key and moved over to the sofa. 

Joan let the newspaper flutter away, rose and came 
towards him. Automatically, Hervey put up a foot and 
filled in the other half of the sofa. That was a winter de- 
vice. In the summer he would have said, “‘Isn’t it rather 
warm, dear—for two, don’t you think?” 

Joan bit her lip and returned to a stool before the fire. 
It had seemed needlessly rude of him. Of course it wasn’t 
rude really; it was just his way. If a wife uses her wits 
she must know that a husband’s habits are never rude in 
the sense which affronts, but are merely a stiffening in the 
joints of politeness. A great many people will tell you that 
bad manners are clear evidence of good fellowship. 

There was an impressive silence. Then, being unable to 
contain herself longer, Joan put the question, ‘‘Shall you 
be able to come?” 

“Tm afraid I shan’t—just now,” he replied. ‘‘There’s 
so much doing and it’s a pity to neglect things.” 

Joan agreed with the sentiment in its more personal 
application. 

“But you said ——” 

“Yes; it couldn’t be arranged. Besides, there are plenty 
of people at Cannes that you know. The Potters are there, 
and Mr. and Mrs. “id 

“Still, it would have been jolly ” she began. 

“Very; but as the doctor said nothing was really the 
matter with you, I didn’t see Of course, nothing I’d 
enjoy more than for you and ——”’ He broke off. ‘‘Isn’t 
that a cobweb in the corner there?”’ 

“Oh-h!”’ said Joan, and went out of the room. 

A week later she went South alone, sinking back in the 
cushions of the railway carriage after a frustrated effort to 
kiss Hervey good-by through the window. She had wanted 
to kiss him good-by and be kissed. Her face and mouth 
felt strangely neglected. She experienced the absurd be- 
lief that she had left nothing behind, which was doubly 
strange, for in all the years of their married life she and 
Hervey had never been separated before. 


Whatever may be said against the sea, it cannot fail to 
be admitted she is a hostess whose gift for throwing her 
guests together is without rival. Persons who on dry land 
would not dream of addressing one another, coming under 
the benign or angry influence of the sea, make friendships 
arising out of common appreciation or common suffering 
with a brevity truly astonishing. 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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wonderful lamps—the gal that only hadda rub ’em 

to get what she wanted outta the johns? I’m the 
him of her with reverse English. All I gotta do is to make 
a wish and then sit down and rub the place where Kid Op- 
posite hits me. That’s how my luck’s been running in 
Doughmore-on-the-Sound. I’ll bet if I was dying of thirst 
around here and expressed a desires for a drink of water, 
it'd start raining dried herrings and salted peanuts. 

You lads knows how the frau snagged me into moving to 
this upstage Long Island jerk-water and the honest efforts 
I been making to get in bad enough to get us both rousted 
outta the place. So far nix ain’t come heraus. I begs and 
begs for bricks, and they keeps slipping me cakes. I starts 
a rough-house up in the gallery, and instead of giving me 
the air they leads me to a box. If I steps on a bobo’s corns 
in this dump, he quick apologizes for having ’em and get- 
ting ’em in the way of my dogs. If I tells a dame she looks 
ten years older’n she is and twenty older’n she says, she 
just laughs hearty and shushes me off in a corner for a 
extra shot of the prewar. I been figuring some on torching 
the new clubhouse, but it wouldn’t do no good. The 
chances is they’d elect me president and make me take 
half the insurance jack for thinking up the idea. The 
service here is wonderful. I can get anything I don’t want 
whenever I don’t want it. 

But when it comes to handing me the real meringue I 
gotta pin the tin on Luke Cravens. It was him that done 
me the worstest dirt of all, and here’s how come: 

I’m down in the village one morning, making a call on a 
tiger friend of mine that can’t see a*thing, when I runs into 
this lad. I’d noticed him around some previous and maybe 
passed a few here’s hows with him, but outside of that he 
was a closed book in a padlocked library to me. I kinda 
had him doped as a bootlegger or a broken dick and let it 
go at them, but this time I finds out he ain’t no more 
neither than he’s both. 

““O’Day,” says he, “has you ever had anything to do 
with politics?”’ 

“Some,’’ I answers, modest. ‘“‘A lotta years ago a feller 
I used to know pretty well was running for constable in 
Hot Hound, Arizona. He asked me to look after the vote 
in the gulch end of the precinct, the which he figured was 
agin him, and I done it. I got ’’em both soused, and by the 
time they got their eyes fingered open the election was 
something that only the old settlers remembered.”’ 

“Just two votes there, eh?” inquires Cravens. 
your horse cash?” 

“No,” I tells him. “He lost out by one. In Arizona in 
them days you couldn’t let a coupla guys drink alone, 
and I ti 

“That’s a swell red-time tale,’”’ cuts in Luke; “but see- 
ing as you is used to being on the short end of a count, you 
oughta fall in quick with what I’m gonna suggest.” 

“T can’t stop you suggesting,” says I; “but I, maybe, 
is got enough influence with Dink O’Day to keep from 
falling in. Shoot the piece.” 

“How,” asks Cravens right out, “would you like to run 
for the legislature?” ; 

“Nothing I can think of offhands,’”’ I replies, ‘‘could 
come near giving me more pleasures, unless it would be a 
kick on the shins and a double earache.” 

“You’re a Democrat, ain’t you?” goes on Luke. 

“How do I show it?’’ I comes back. 

“Tt’s my business to know,” says he. ‘I’m the county 
chairman and I got you picked for the ticket.” 

“Was it something my old man done to yours?’ I in- 
quires. ‘Or was it S 

“Huh!” growls Cravens. 

“T’m willing to do the decent thing,” I explains, “if you 
been treated shabby by me or my folks, but this revenge 
stuff is ——” 
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““Come on! Come on!” yelps Luke. ‘‘Give the 
comedy its day off. Meand the boys talked it over 
and we lit on you to make the race. Don’t you owe 
the party something?” 

“Not me,’ I tells him, prompt. ‘‘I checked up the 
other day and we was exactly even. I gave’em my 
vote four years ago and they paid me off with a 
package of watermelon seeds, a book on hog cholera, 
and a copy of a speech by some cuckoo congressman 
on how rotten conditions in Europe was gonna get 
if the Government didn’t widen the creek that run 
through his farm down in Alabama. I figure my vote 
done Cox exactly as much good as the tripe I got from 
Washington done me, which makes us all square 
to date.”’ 

“Now listen,” says Cravens, “‘and let me tell you 
the situation. They is a vacancy in this district on 
the account of Zeb Hurley grabbing off that judge 
job last fall. "The way we is got things laid out ——”’ 

“Who’s we?”’ I interrupts. 

““We’s me,”’ he answers, “‘when it comes to the 
Democrats in this county, and if you says the word 
you can stagger home for lunch, nominated. Dough- 
more ain’t never had no one up for 
the legislature and it’s their turn.” 

“How'd I happen to get the 
blackball?” I inquires, curious. 

“Well,’’ explains Luke, ‘‘ we hears 
you is pretty popular with the silk 
socks up there on the hill, and be- 
sides you is retired from business, 
ain’t you?”’ 

“That’s the first half, bo,’’ I ad- 
mits, ‘‘thelast one being I’m gonna 
stay that way. Youkiddingme? I 
only been in this dump a 
short time, I don’t know 
politics, and I couldn’t 
make aspeech even if my 
wife depended on it. I’d 
look great, wouldn’t I, 
getting up in the legisla- 
ture and ——” 


“You wouldn’t expect to be elected, would you?” gasps 
Cravens. 

“‘Ain’t they no chance of me winning if I was to run?” 
I asks. 

“You got a better one of beating a jack rabbit three 
laps in a two-lap race with your feet in a sling,’’ says he. 
“They is about six thousand votes in this district, and 
back in the landslide of 1912 a Democrat that was related 
to everybody in the county, running against a bobo that 
was a 50 per cent wit, was only beaten by thirty-eight hun- 
dred. That’s the best we done so far.”’ 
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“Tf you does,” replies Luke, “‘I’ll givey 
and) > | 
“Forget it,’”’ I cuts in, final. “What oth 
got today?” 4 
“All right,” agrees Cravens. ‘‘I guess 
that. Thinking it over, I can see where 
race’d put you in bad with the high hats 0 
“How do you mean, in bad?’’ I shoots 
“Oh, you know,” says Luke. ‘That g 
clippers is got a idea that anybody the 
is either a bum or a crook. Every time 
ing place they thinks they is slumming. 
razz you outta the joint if you got mixed up 
Let it drop.” 
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tiag!’”’ I comes back. ‘I’m just getting in- 
jure they ain’t no chance of being elected?” 
«more’n a thousand votes outta the six,” 
vis, ‘‘it’ll only be because the boys has voted 
ead of the usual two.” 

‘|;publicans got up?’’ I asks. 

berforce,’’ Luke tells me. 

i. bimbo’s he?”’ I continues. 

wet hands and flat feet,”” answers Cravens. 
er seen him or heard of him before,’’ I re- 
1) knows him intimate. Member of every 
unty, a pillow of the church, was a four- 
wing the war, thinks Sunday movies are 
th devil, and 44 
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enrce. He’ll get a big vote, though. On the 
«/2’s the grand kligrafter or something of the 
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it ad with the hill willies don’t seem to worry 
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‘a/nothing to the frau that day about what 
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ore with Jim Magruder and his help, help- 
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“It means,”’ I tells her, “‘that the voters of this district, 
the unterrified and military Democracy of this grand old 
county, the party of Jefferson and Lincoln and the so 
forths, has picked your pet provider to ——” 

“You look picked,’ cuts in the frau. ‘‘How much did 
it cost?” 

“Nothing but a struggle,” says I, truthful. 

“You expect me to believe,’”’ comes back Kate, “‘that 
they put you up for a job without getting nothing from 
you?” 

“They gets my services, don’t they?” I returns. 

“Wigured extravagant,’ says she, ‘“‘they oughta be 
worth nearly so much as the thing that turns a one into a 
ten. How’d it all happen, anyways?”’ 

“You shoulda been there, pearl without the price,” I 
answers with enthusiasms. “I wouldn’t never forget that 
scene down in the village yesterday if I was to live to be a 
hundred and four years, three months and 
seven days old. There I was, walking along, 
with nothing on my mind ——”’ 

“You two sure keeps steady company,” 
remarks the wife. 

“_ with nothing on my mind,” I re- 
sumes, “thinking of you, and what I would 
buy you for last Christmas, when all of a sud- 
den like a bolt of blue the whistles starts 
ringing and the bells blowing and before I 
knows what’s why and for who, a committee 
of leading citizens grabs me by the arm and 
hustles me over to the town hall. Was I sur- 
prised? That’s puttingit wildly. You coulda 
knocked me over with a breath.” 

“Yours?” inquires the misses, polite. 

“Well,” I goes on, ‘‘the place was packed, 
and when I enters, it begins raining pan- 
dammonia. The cheering musta lasted part 
of ahour. While it’s going on I notices signs 
on the walls reading, Swim or Sink, We Want 
Dink; O’Day, the People’s Pick in Every 
Way; Dink for Those Who Think, and es 

“Funny,” interrupts Kate, ‘I don’t see 
a word in the Doughmore News about any 
of them excitements.”’ 

“Huh!” I snorts. ‘What would you ex- 
pect from the capitalistic press? You don’t 
think they is gonna let the world know how 
I, a friend of the thorny-handed sons of the 
soil, swept the crowd with my elegance, how 
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the children threw flowers in my path! Can you imagine 
the News telling its readers that I ripped the hide offa them 
rich, golf-shooting ——’”’ 

“You didn’t say anything mean about the folks around 
here, did you?”’ cuts in the wife, excited. 

“Try and find the record,” I shrugs, “‘and see for your- 
selfs.” 

“T only wanna hear one more thing about this nomina- 
tion,’’ says Kate. 

“My speech of acceptance?’’ I asks. 

“No,” returns the frau; “‘what this Luke Cravens per- 
son says when you tells him you ain’t gonna run.” 

“Ain’t gonna run!” I yelps. ‘“‘How do you get that 
say? Listen, gal, you may be starting on a trip that’ll land 
you right in the White House mint bed. No matter what 
you thinks, I ain’t gonna turn down no chances of becom- 
ing a great statesman and getting the school kids a day off 
on my birthday. I kinda owe it to ’em.” 

“You’re a great statesman already,” says Kate. 

“Yeh?” I eyebrows. 

“Yeh,” replies the wife. ‘I understands a statesman is 
a dead politician, and you passed out sudden the minute I 
read that piece in the paper.” 

““What,”’ I inquires, ‘‘is your objections to my going into 
public service?”’ 

““My respect for the public, for one thing,’’ snaps the 
hobble. ‘For a other, I ain’t gonna have you spoil every- 
thing for me in Doughmore. I’m just beginning to know 
the nice people around here and getting you trained so 
that a nearsighted person standing a block or so away and 
looking in the other direction might mistake you for a 
gentleman, and I’m not gonna have everything mussed up 
by you getting mixed up with a lotta low politics.”’ 

“What’s low about ’em?”’ I shoots. “If you’d ’a’ seen 
the crowd cheering and ——”’ 

*‘T couldn’t ’a’,’”’ slams back the frau, ‘‘on the account of 
drinking not affecting me the same way it does you. You 
don’t think I fell for any of that rah-rah ragtime you been 
telling me! They ain’t two people in the village that ever 
heard of you, and you probably got the nomination by 
matching that Cravens for it. The chances is, too, it’s 
been offered to everybody in the county from the caddies 
down to the town simp.” 

“Just the same,” says I, looking at her narrow and with 
deep meanings, ‘“‘as long as we stays in this neighborhood 
I’m gonna fight for the rights of the common people, if 
any. Of course,’’ I finishes with a gestures, “if we was to 
move away from ——” 

The doorbell cuts in and I goes to answer. They is a 
young feller on the porch. 

“You the Honorable Dink O’Day?”’ he inquires. 

“T’m him,” I admits. 

“The Doughmore News sent me to interview you,” 
says the lad. 

I leads him back to a room we calls the study, on ac- 
count of the telephone book being kept there, and squats 
him down. 

“T ain’t got much time,” I tells the boy, ‘‘being as I is 
working on some figures for the President, but what can I 
do for you and yourn?”’ 

“What issues,”’ he asks me, “‘is you gonna make in this 
campaign?” 

“Ts they more’n one?’”’ I comes back, surprised. I’m 
sparring for time, but all at oncet a idea hits me that 
oughta get me in as good with the Doughmorons as a mad 
dog in a kindergarten. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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ing out to find—as he expressed it—that re- 

mote capital to which the State Department 
had assigned him. Everyone he mentioned it to 
looked rather vague and said 
“Oh, really, are you going 
there?” in a way that gave him 
to understand that they had 
never been there and never in- 
tended going. Even at the em- 
bassy, where he thought he 
would surely find some sugges- 
tions that would be useful, he 
got no really satisfactory infor- 
mation. Noneofthesecretaries 
had been there; none of them 
congratulated him on the as- 
signment; in fact all that they 
could tell him was that they had 
heard that the country wasina 
very bad way and facing some 
sort of a crisis on account of des- 
perate financial difficulties. 

“At any rate, it ought to bea 
rather amusing experience for 
you,”’ the counselor of the em- 
bassy said—a veteran diplomat, 
according to Billy’s way of 
thinking, as he had been ten 
years in the diplomatic service. 
‘‘As far as relations with the 
United States go, there prob- 
ably are none and never will be. 
All you’ll have to do will be to 
enjoy the picturesqueness of 
court life to the fullest, and the 
rest of the time float about on 
the Adriatic and dream the time 
away. I’ve always had the idea 
the department sent secretaries 
there as a sort of punishment 
for something they’d done. 
Have you been up to anything 
that made you deserve such an 
assignment?” 

Billy’s face clouded. 

“T asked the minister to ask 
for my transfer.” 

‘“Ah, then that explains it! 
If you want a bit of advice from 
one who has been at this game a 
long time don’t ever ask to be 
transferred. The department 
would much rather make 
changes without being re- 
quested. They have the feeling 
in Washington that they know 
better about such things than 
we do. Perhaps they do. At 
any rate, I find it good policy to 
let them decide. When a man 
goes in for diplomacy he might 
as well make up his mind to ac- 
cept anything given him. After 
all, there’s a great deal of in- 
terest in any capital of the 
world. Noplace need be wasted 
time—if you keep your eyes 
open,” 

Wasted time! Billy thought it was anything but that. 
He had been at it only two years—really not quite that 
long—and what he had seen, experienced and—he added 
the last with an expression that suggested he had looked 
into the depths—suffered, would already fill a book. How- 
ever, two weeks in Paris cheered him up immensely, as it 
does most of us, and helped him throw off the depression 
of the past month. He even began to view it philosophi- 
cally. After all, he had acted from the best motives. He 
had meant to be helpful and do someone a good turn. That 
the someone had turned out to be unworthy of his efforts 
was not his fault; and taken as a whole, the experience 
was of inestimable advantage to a diplomat. It had shown 
him that he must not let himself be blinded by superficial 
things; he must look deeper than the surface; he must 
keep a careful rein on his feelings—in a word, upon his 
heart; he must be the exact antithesis of trusting and 
frank and warm-hearted. No successful diplomat ad- 
mitted the existence of such feelings; nor would he from 
this moment on. All of which only proves that he was 
still very young and very impressionable. 

The night before he took the Orient Express he dined 
at the embassy and heard, quite incidentally, the first 
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My Name's Jones. 


encouraging words about his new post. After dinner he was 
talking to the admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet, who 
told him that it was most likely that he would put into the 
port of that country—which was also the capital—if Billy 
would let him know how conditions were; that he had 
met the young king at Cannes the previous winter, had 
played tennis with him and liked him immensely. 

“He urged me to bring my ships in there and show his 
people what we had in the way of a navy, and I’d like 
nothing better than to do it. We’ll be at Malta in about 
six weeks. Perhaps it will be possible to run up there.” 

If Billy had thought the Central American republic to 
which he had been sent at the outset of his career had 
looked exactly like a stage curtain, he was sure now—as 
the last stretch of the journey was being made on what 
might be called a prehistoric boat—that he was actually on 
the stage. He had never seen such atmospheric effects. 
Mountains, harbor, luxuriant terraced gardens and a 
rambling town of white and yellow houses were all dream- 
ing away in the most extraordinary light he had ever 
imagined. 

From the ship the place looked like fairyland; and on 
shore the beauty was hardly lessened, for there were an 
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“Do you know anything about this Me Je 
Jones?”’ Billy asked. 

“Only what’s there.”’ The minister indicat 
‘At any rate, the matter’s gone through. Thé 
here accepted him, his nomination has been ' 
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he hadn’t the vaguest idea; but as he looked back on 
the episode afterwards he always remembered that the 
very first vision of Mr. Jones had been pregnant with a cer- 
tain feeling of ominousness. His somewhat extraordinary 
bulk was the first thing that struck Billy; it actually cre- 
ated an impression of considerable presence. Beyond this 
was a costume—it could hardly be called anything else— 
that accentuated the bulk. White spats, gray derby, shep- 
herd’s plaid suit, an enormous light-yellow stick, suéde 
gloves and a soft collar made Mr. Jones look very much 
like an attempt to live up to an unfamiliar réle. Billy had 
met a good many American diplomats—and he had heard 
a good many stories about those he hadn’t met—but noth- 
ing that he could think of at-that moment approached his 
first impression of Mr. Jones, an impression that became 
all the more bewildering as he felt himself unaccountably 
liking him at first sight. He was so tremendously hearty, 
even breezy, that he was irresistible. 

Billy bowed ceremoniously in greeting his new chief and 
felt his hand clasped in a way that made him wince. 

“Hello, Mister Secretary,’ boomed Mr. Jones’ deep 
voice. ‘‘Mighty glad to find you on the job. Everything 
ready for me?” 

Billy turned quickly towards the representative of the 
foreign office. ‘‘ May I have the honor of presenting Count 
Castlesheldt, who has come to extend the welcome of the 
foreign minister?” f 

Mr. Jones boomed again. 

“Mighty glad to meet you, count. Pretty place you’ve 
got down here. Ought to get considerable water power out 
of that chain of mountains. Got many factories?” 

“He doesn’t speak English,’ murmured Billy. 

“Then what’s he meeting me for? Does he think I talk 
any of this lingo?”’ 

“Tt’s only a form to be got through—courtesy of the 
government—that sort of thing,’’ Billy tried to explain 
hurriedly as he got Mr. Jones headed towards the gang- 
plank and down to the pier, where, after many bows and 
professions of delight at welcoming him on the part of the 
foreign-office representative, they were at last alone. 

Mr. Jones sank back in the motor Billy had procured 
for the occasion and drew a deep breath. 


“You Did Itt’? He Roared, Still Holding Billy Tight 
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“Much of this folderol going on down here?”’ 

““A good deal. But it’s easy to learn.” 

“Who wants to learn it? I didn’t come here for that sort 
of thing. I’ve only got a few months to spend here and 
that time has got to be given over to business exclusively. 
They told me in Washington that you knew all the fancy 
steps of this job, so it’s up to you to go through them.” 

“Even so,” Billy interposed mildly, “‘ you will have to do 
certain things.” 

“Oh, I’ll do whatever yousay. Only remember I’m here 
for a purpose. The President asked me to come here and 
put something over, and the sooner I do it the better I’ll 
be pleased. How do you like my get-up? Got it in London. 
The best they could do in a week. Said it was the proper 
diplomatic traveling outfit. Do I look like an ass?”’ 

“You look very impressive, sir.” 

Mr. Jones’ head went back and an explosion of laughter 
shook the motor. 

“Mister Secretary, you’re on to your job. I can see 
that.” Then, with a quick change to seriousness, ‘“‘ Did the 
department tell you what I’ve come for?”’ 

“Not one word, sir.”’ 

Mr. Jones shot a glance towards the chauffeur, looked 
back of him and on either side of the car; then, with his 
hand shielding his mouth, he turned to Billy. 

“Something that’s going to make them all sit up and 
take notice at home.”’ 

Billy’s amazement—first at Mr. Jones himself and 
then in speculation over his mission—increased with leaps 
and bounds. It was easy enough to see that this was going 
to be an experience in diplomacy quite different from any- 
thing he had yet been through. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Jones alone was a rather unusual experience. 

“T didn’t think we had any relations at all with this 
country,” Billy began. “‘I’ve been reading the legation cor- 
respondence since I arrived—it took me a very short time 
to do it—and I ran across nothing in the least important.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. But I’m going to make the relations 
important from this time on.” 

Again Billy wondered what under the sun could possibly 
be of any consequence between this little tucked-away 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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SOUGHT IN THE 
By Alllbert 


OMETIMES it seems as if life were just one 
S long series of discredited remedies, of disap- 
pointments and disillusionments at the failure 
of social and economic reforms to bring about de- 
sired results. This is no argument against trying 
to improve conditions, but it is a very good argument for 
not expecting miracles or believing in fairies. There area 
lot of panaceas and reforms which aren’t so bad, if the 
truth were known, but the way we overwork them is simply 
scandalous. 

What mankind seems incapable of learning is that all 
these sweeping reforms produce unexpected consequences, 
which are not always bad by any means, nor are they 
always good. But generally the fact can be counted upon 
that they won’t be the results which had been hoped for. 

So many proposed measures read attractively on paper; 
they sound well; they appeal to theory and logic. But 
somehow no one seems capable of 
figuring out the consequences of their 
practical application, and thus new, 
different and unthought-of problems 


present themselves, often as serious i-— 
as the evils for whose correction the Ls 
prescription was written. : 


Noreform is more frequently urged 
than the more equal, even and wide- 
spread distribution of wealth. Of 
course if the poor could be made 
richer the question would be solved. 4 
But the cure of poverty is a long, 
tedious process. A short cut which 
is very often advocated is to make 
the rich poorer—that is, to reduce or 
abolish what are called swollen for- 
tunes. 

It is doubtful if any subject is of 
greater general interest, either theo- 
retically or practically. It enters 
into the discussion of socialism, which 
in this country is pretty much theo- 
retical. But the more equal distri- 
bution of wealth—the business, so to 
speak, of leveling fortunes—is not 
merely a phrase for soap-box orators 
to frighten the conservative with. It 
applies to the affairs of rich and poor 
alike, because it forms much of the 
background, much of the very foun- 
dation of the whole theory and prac- 
tice of taxation, which affects us all. 


The Death Duty 


HIS article is written just as Con- 
gressis getting to work. The writer 
does not know what Congress will 
do about taxation, but every citizen 
knows that the subject looms big and 
will form a very large part of the de- 
liberations. It is a safe prediction, 
the safest that can be made, that 
whatever is done, there will be in the 
back of the minds of the legislators, 
or perhaps in the front of both their 
minds and their speeches on taxation, 
a philosophy of wealth, an eagerness 
either to reduce and punish it or else 
a belief in its functions and services. 
Nor must it be supposed that su- 
pertaxes on large incomes and the 
unsolved problem of tax-exempt securities, both of which 
are such bones of contention, constitute by any means the 
whole of this question. It is doubtful whether they strike 
as close to the heart of the dispute concerning the distri- 
bution of wealth as another and entirely different form of 
taxation. : 
People in general seem curiously unaware that the tax 
which has made the most progress in this country in recent 
years is probably not that on incomes at all, but on inher- 
itances, or, as it should be called, the death duty. It has 
been adopted not only by the Federal Government but by 
all the states of the Union except two, and will be one of the 
chief fighting grounds of nearly all movements for social 
reform, so designated, for the next generation. 
Inheritance or death duties in this country have as yet 
attracted only a fraction of the interest and attention 
given the income tax. As far as the Federal Government is 
concerned only some 12,000 or 13,000 estates are affected 
each year, as compared with 7,000,000 income-tax payers. 
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Tax Bureaus are Chronically Swamped 


But the general failure to realize the meaning and possibil- 
ities of this system of taxation has another explanation. 
Though a person may pay income taxes each year for 
most of a lifetime, he or she dies only once. Therefore a 
person’s estate pays but one death duty. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, this form of taxation is so new, relatively speaking, 
that it has not had time as yet to get all the way around. 
Its fact, and the consciousness of it, have thus far reached 
only a small minority. But time is going to remove any 
ignorance which now exists regarding this form of taxation. 
Besides, the general trend of rates appears to be upward, 
an increase on the part of six or seven states in a single year 
being in no way unusual. If all forms of governmental 
expense decrease in the future it is possible, of course, that 
inheritance as well as income tax rates will follow suit. But 
is not the whole tendency of state and local expenses 
upward? Aside from any question of a Federal soldiers’ 
bonus, the states and municipalities must find an ever- 
increasing tax revenue to meet the interest on bonds issued 
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and literally in the hands of the state. 
operty cannot be transferred to heirs 
sked for are paid, there is no possibility of 


Lies to browbeat the heirs into paying an 
h vy tax, should that be considered public 
i;o prevent? A few argue that more or less 
| heritance is biologically desirable, or that 
1 ight, handed down to man from heaven. 
t is a strictly statutory affair, to be regu- 
4e, But whatever theory anyone may hold, 
| actual fact receive all property upon death 
/'] the heirs have paid over to the state such 
i provides for. 

sa good tax,” said a high official of a New 
« “A man who made his money and did 
are, but had a legal residence here, died, 
+ tors did was to write out a couple of checks 
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When Heirs Do Battle 


clas the heirs have contributed little, often 
«ming or creating the property. Nothaving 
ight to property through earning it which 
sstablished, the heir, so it is held, cannot 
sate recognizes this fact and takes a portion 
/h have as yet given no evidence of ability 
_ wealth. 
¢ that not 
she prop- 
not find 


giving up part of their windfall as arduous as if they had 
worked for it. It follows supposedly that they will protest 
less at being forced to divide with the state than if an 
equal sum were taken away from what they had actually 
earned. Besides, it hurts less to have something taken 
away before you get it than long after you have been in 
undisputed possession. 

The argument obviously is all the stronger, in the case 
of indirect, remote, distant, collateral, or, as the Germans 
have called them, the “laughing heirs.’”’ Inheritance is, or 
should be, much more unexpected in the case of distant 
heirs, and there can be nosuch feeling of unfairness at being 
heavily taxed as in the case of direct descendants, espe- 
cially those associated in business with the father or al- 
ready living on a scale made possible by the father. Under 
modern conditions the ties among cousins or even the 
uncle-and-nephew relationship is often very slight indeed, 
and the social foundation of inheritance among distant 
cousins is not very solid. 

But back of all this is popular concern over the growth of 
large fortunes and a desire to reduce or distribute them. 
There is a feeling that the inheritance of such fortunes is 
essentially undemocratic, that there is something freakish 
about it, that those who inherit large wealth have an unfair 
advantage over their brothers. “‘ Democracy wishes to see 
men and individuals put to the test, not profiting forever 
by the deeds of their forbears.” The dead parent, it is felt, 
has no right to leave a child undue financial power. 

Then, too, it is pretty generally conceded that large 
inherited wealth often weakens, injures and destroys char- 
acter, or at least brings out the worst in one’s character. 
There is no more common remark than that a lot of in- 
herited wealth has spoiled So-and-So, who is said to be a 
typical rich man’s son. Possibly there is an inconsistency 
here. If inherited wealth gives advantages to the few over 
the many it is a little difficult to see how it can be such a 
moral and mental disadvantage to inherit. But the incon- 
sistency, the discrepancy, is more apparent than real. 

The effect of inherited wealth, of course, depends upon 
the character, upon the caliber of the heir. If he wants to 
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loaf, have a riotous time and go to the devil generally he 
has distinct advantages in such pursuits over the average 
man. If his ambition is to make more money and acquire 
more power he also has advantages. In any case he has 
the added weapon of money, for which nearly all men are 
working, without having to work for it. Naturally other 
people are covetous and envious, feelings which can be 
expressed in punitive taxation if in no other way. 

Associated with the instinct of envy is a somewhat vague 
and perhaps unconscious but very real impulse to punish 
the idle, nonearning heir. Nor can the stoutest defender 
of large fortunes deny that heirs frequently deserve punish- 
ment greater than any which existing laws mete out to 
them. Year after year the papers are filled with accounts 
of long-drawn-out litigation among heirs, exposing to the 
world a degree of greed, jealousy and malice in high places 
which would shame the most sordid miser types to be 
found in French and Russian novels. 


The Will-Breaking Industry 


ROTHERS and sisters already in receipt of wholly un- 

earned incomes of upwards of $1,000,000 a year quarrel 
in the courts over a few hundred thousand like fishmon- 
gers’ wives. 

In one great estate thirty-five separate law firms, in- 
cluding the most expert and therefore the most expensive, 
are representing one or the other of the numerous heir 
litigants. 

In instances where the founders of fortunes have left 
ample sums to their heirs but have likewise provided gen- 
erously for worthy educational and charitable institutions, 
we often have the base spectacle of a long-drawn-out effort 
to break the will to enable these same worthless heirs, often 
the most distant of relatives, to obtain all the money and 
use it in lives of trifling vacuity, if nothing worse. 

A few years ago the more conservative members of the 
United States Senate were fighting to the last ditch a pro- 
posed increase of an extreme nature in the rates of the Fed- 
eral tax upon large estates. A Middle Western senator 

pointed out how a certain important manufacturing 

company, privately owned by a family, but employing 

great numbers of men, might well have been placed in 

an embarrassing position by the onerous taxes which 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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y CAPTAIN DI 


HERE was one winter 
[ier will never be forgot- 

ten by seafarers, seamen 
or shipping men as long as mem- 
ory lasts. Coasts were littered 
with wreckage, harbors jammed 
with sheltering ships, the air 
a-jangle with radio calls of dis- 
tress. Men will remember when 
the liner staggered into port so 
sheathed with ice that she slowly 
turned over as soon as she came 
to rest in her dock. They will 
recall how her terrified passen- 
gers, headed by the big stock- 
holder of the line, presented to 
her white-faced captain a purse 
and a fine testimonial for his 
courage and magnificent sea- 
manship; how the big stock- 
holder mouthed fulsome praise 
of the officers and crew, which 
none of them wanted, boasting 
that the firm’s policy was re- 
sponsible for the gathering to- 
gether of such a splendid lot of 
men in one ship; how the cap- 
tain, still trembling from the 
terrific ordeal of the storm, stam- 
mered something similar about 
the splendidly liberal policy of 
the owners which madeall things 
possible. A few folks may re- 
member that many shipping men 
expressed surprise when the fine 
things spoken were printed in 
the news. Bit by bit the truth 
filtered through. First, injured 
seamen talked in hospital. 

Then a battered foreign bark 
limped into port at the end of a 
lighthouse tender’s towline, 
and 

But that is Stub’s own story. 

Stub never remembered the 
time when he pulled a full man’s 
weight on life’s rope. From boy- 
hood he was picked upon. Even 
when he rebelled, dared to hit 
back at the school bully and 
found him unexpectedly suscep- 
tible to a walloping at the end 
of a righteous fist driven by a 
courageous heart, he received 
nothing but whispered suspicion 
from his schoolfellows. They 
whispered to one another, and 
to the defeated champion, that 
Stubby had something in his 
hand. He had. It was a good 
hard doubled-in-desperation fist. 
A bigger lad would have suc- 
ceeded to the bully’s place as 
cock of the school. The bully 
was reinstated when his black eyes paled. True, he left 
Stub alone, so his championship was a poor thing. But 
Stub never took the trouble to assert his rights. He was on 
the register of the school as Joseph Stubbs, a good thump- 
ing he-man name. Other lads never called him anything 
else but Stubby. When he left school to go to sea they 
simply said, ‘‘Stubby’s left. Gone to sea. Won’t make a 
good mouthful for a shark.”’ 

At sea they said he was like the butt of a cheap cigar. 
Strong, nothing to look at, not much account anyhow. 
They called him Stub. It stuck. 

When he stood on the deck of his first ship, the China 
clipper, Surprise, gaping aloft in open-mouthed amazement 
at the soaring mastheads and the apparently inextricable 
chaos of rigging, a young giant of a third mate, built like 
an untrimmed spar, rugged and weathered, flush with the 
pride of a first promotion, looked down contemptuously 
from the sacred eminence of the poop and catalogued 
Joseph Stubbs once and for all. 

“Hey! You sawed-off stub of 

“Stubbs, sir,’ Joseph suggested respectfully. 

He knew instinctively that respect was the due of an 
officer; he felt that he ought at least to try to get started 
under his right and proper name. That was due to him. 
Mr. Pledge grinned with tight lips over big, strong teeth. 
The grin stopped at his eyes. 

“Guessed right first, didn’t I, sonny? 
Stub, I said!” 


Well, Stub— 
He snapped as Stub opened his mouth 
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“Look Out for Yourself, Bill!’ Yelled Stub, and Then the Lightship Reeled to a Terrific Impact 


again. ‘‘Stub you are, and Stub you’ll jump to when you 
hear it called. Get a tin of oil and brick dust, some rope 
yarns and waste, and get busy on the brass work.” 

So Stub started on his career asa sailor. By the time he 
had earned his promotion to third mate of the Surprise he 
had learned much. He had seen the captain retire and 
Mr. Garth, the mate, succeed him. He saw a second mate 
discharged for drunkenness, and Mr. Pledge made first 
mate. That had a lasting effect upon Stub. It was just 
another of the things he never forgot, even when life seemed 
to hold nothing for him but humiliation. It saved him 
from turning humiliation into degradation. 

Though Mr. Stubbs on deck, Stub was the familiar name 
off duty. Mr. Pledge saw to that. Even the captain did 
not trouble to forget the name that had stuck to the third 
mate since joining the ship a greenhorn. When the new 
second mate reported, a ruddy-faced, striking young fel- 
low, he too, adopted Stub as too catchy to be replaced by 
Mr. Stubbs. Mr. Fargo was an owner’s man. He was 
destined for rapid advancement. Everybody knew that. 
After the barest minimum of sea experience, he was already 
second mate of a fast clipper without ever serving as third 
mate. And one of the owners bade him bon voyage at the 
wharf as if he were already skipper with a long winning 
record behind him. Captain Garth was not too pleased 
about it; nor was Mr. Pledge. But they, at least, were not 
yet being overhauled in rank by the newcomer. The bitter- 
ness lay in Stub’s heart, for he had the same experience, the 
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In the big seas of the Agulhas Curren 
Good Hope, a dismasted bark hove in s 
nal fluttering in two flags from the tual 

“Hoist out a boat, Mr. Pledge. We Il 
said Captain Garth, focusing his glass. “ 
anybody aboard her. Mr. Stubbs, go alof 


Stub was aloft with the agility of a bor 
thrilled at sight of the wreck, wanting not 
to be sent in the boat. 

He saw from the mizzen royal yard, * 
unbroken; spars trailing alongside the d 
by their rigging, seemed to hint that tk 
dismasted by one terrific squall. The bu 
broken in two places. - 

“Don’t see any people, sir, but the boa 
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was by far the best boatman in the ship. 
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he boat reached the wreck, the ship would 
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‘fr. Stubbs. You can come down,” the skip- 


down by a royal backstay, scorching the 
ands and burning a hole in his trousers. He 
of it. He went to the boat. Surely that 
|b. He would show all hands the sort of man 


‘ the boat, Mr. Fargo,” said the skipper. 
ed boats in a seaway, I know.” 
th had been instructed to give Mr. Fargo 
9 show up well. Perhaps there was a little 
his remark, for if the new second mate was 
1 the piling seas of Agulhas would show him 
ughly. If he were a good boatman, he 
chance. All would be pleased. And Fargo 
9 the rail in such a manner that anything 
j1ed from it. He made no terrific haste; nor 
‘0 be uneasy, although Bill Hawkes, first in 
ling by the stern tackle block ready to re- 
j glanced keenly into the officer’s face. 
vy smartly!”’ the mate sang out. 
‘mbled in, fending off from the ship’s side, 
‘oment of taking the water. Stub shoved a 
| side as the falls began to screech and took 
t» bow oar, taking the forward tackle block. 
yar. Stub!”’ cried Captain Garth irritably. 
(the boat!’’ 
| ing seas licked along the boat’s keel, jarring 
|s the ship leaned to leeward, dipping deep, 
ened to upend and smash the boat against 


4; staring wildly. He pushed at the ship’s 
inds. 

/\e skipper said, and turned away angrily. 
(xed at the boat again she was speeding over 
9, seas, her oars sweeping rhythmically to the 
fill Hawkes. Stub sat his bow thwart like a 


it Lower away! Oh, let go!’’ roared Mr. 


part of the boat. His strong shoulders and arms matched 
any man’s when sitting down. No oar in the boat was 
handled more cunningly than his. As for Mr. Fargo, there 
was no fear in his attitude. There was only a terrible un- 
familiarity with his task. An enemy, gazing at him, looking 
for faults, would be forced to concede the man courage. 
But even his best friend could never hope to have made 
good for him a claim for seamanship. Mr. Fargo was one 
of those men who always fall a bit short in a sea emergency. 
He lacked the sailor instinct. There was no brine in his 
blood. He belonged on the bridge of a liner rather than 
the poop of a sailing ship. Certainly not in a boat on 
Agulhas seas. 

Alongside the dismasted vessel the boat crew fought a 
way through murderous wreckage—spars which threatened 
to stave in planks, snaking ropes which tangled and tore at 
the oars. And the great seas hoisted the boat high, swept 
her giddily into the trough, hurled her towards the labor- 
ing hull with a fiendish suddenness that sent a chill through 
the spine of the boldest oarsman. 

“There’s nobody aboard her! Back off! No use risking 
the boat and all hands! Back off!’’ shouted Mr. Fargo. 
He looked down upon the reeling derelict’s empty deck 
from the height of a terrific sea. ‘‘Back all!” he yelled. 
“Stern oh! There’s nobody there!”’ 

Bill Hawkes had watched over the boat every moment 
since she left the Surprise. Steering her with his stroke 
oar, he had subtly guided her through many an error of her 
steersman proper. Stub, in the bow, had kept his eye upon 
Bill; together they had the boat in control, no matter what 
Fargo did. Now when Bill glanced over his shoulder to see 
if the men backed evenly with him, he saw Stub hanging 
to the derelict’s side by a broken brace pennant. Mr. 
Fargo saw Stub dipped deeply into the sea twice before he 
hauled himself up to the bumpkin and thence over the rail. 

‘Jump overboard, you idiot!’’ yelled the second mate 
angrily. ‘“‘What the hell did you do that for?”’ 

“Stand by t’ pick up Mr. Stubbs, fellers,” growled Bill. 

He acted as if Mr. Fargo didn’t exist. But Stub dis- 


appeared over the bulwarks, and though the boat backed 
away into greater safety than the proximity of the ship 
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afforded, nothing could be seen of him on the deck except 
once when he was seen running from the stern to the fore- 
castle. Five minutes later he leaped to the rail again and 
sent a hail ringing across the sea, even down to the 
Surprise, rounding to to leeward. 

“Thirty sick men below decks here! Stand by, I’ll send 
you a line!” 

That was a memorable rescue. With a line and breeches 
buoy rigged between the ships, with Stub and Bill Hawkes 
taking care of the slinging, and Mr. Fargo in the boat keep- 
ing guard over possible spills, thirty fevered men were 
saved to sail again. They had been stricken with fever, a 
spell of hard weather had come, and the ship was knocked 
down and dismasted with not a soul on deck to help her 
through. And the ship’s hull was tight. It was loaded with 
unspoiled silk and rattan from the East. It was valuable. 
Captain Garth took it in tow for Table Bay, certain that 
his share of that rich piece of salvage would far more than 
compensate him for loss of the tea-race bonus. 

It did that, and all the crew shared in the award, too. 
Of course, Mr. Fargo received a larger share than Mr. 
Stubbs, for he was not only higher in rank but had been 
in command of the boat. Stub did not mind that very 
much. He knew, when they came to meet the owners of 
the Surprise to listen to a pretty speech prepared for them, 
he would come into his due. He knew that but for his 
impulsive action in making that daring leap from the boat 
to the derelict against orders, not a man of that thirty 
would have been saved, not a penny of that salvage would 
have gone into the pockets of his owners. 

“They’ll make yuh secon’ mate, Mr. Stubbs. Can’t help 
themselves!’’ said Bill Hawkes. 


“Did they?’’ he hoarsely demanded of Stub when he 
came out. 

“‘They don’t admit I’m alive!’”’ snapped Stub savagely, 
and burst past his old friend into the street. 

Bill missed him in the crowd. He waited anxiously 
aboard the ship for his return. When that came about, Bill 
opened his eyes wide and swore as he had not sworn for 
years. (Continued on Page 126) 
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NTIQUEERING has its 
Aww language—a jar- 
gon—a line of very indi- 
vidual patter. I’ll use it a great 
deal, so let me tell you the 
most important words and 
phrases. Collectively antiques 
are known as “stuff,’? some- 
times as “‘things’’; in the case 
of furniture, “‘pieces’’; more af- 
fectedly ‘‘plunder.’’ Never say 
“my collection’; that stamps 
you as the rawest of the raw. 
A piece in its original condition 
is said to be “‘in the rough’; 
fixed up for use or exhibition it 
is “‘restored”’ or “repaired’’; 
added to, to deceive, it is ‘‘doc- 
tored.’’ In the seller’s descrip- 
tion a piece is a “museum 
piece’’; in the buyer’s estimate, 
before negotiations are com- 
pleted, it is ‘‘junk.’’ Again, 
according to the seller a piece 
is ““over a hundred years old’’— 
an “heirloom.’’ The effect of 
time, long time, on a surface is 
called “‘patina’’; the little holes 
in very old wood are ‘‘worm- 


holes.’”’ A spurious piece is a 
“fake.”’ A copy is a “repro- 
duction.’ If the copy is made 


to imitate an old piece it is ‘‘an- 
tiqued.”’ A poor, fairly modern 
piece is a “dog” or sometimes 
a “brute.” These two terms are also applied, in the privacy 
of your own home, to the other fellow’s stuff. An auction 
is a “‘sale.” A sale that is held in a private home but 
made up of pieces from dealers is said to be “planted.” 
A buyer who does not buy or haggles when buying 
is a “customer’’; one who buys easily is a “‘client.’’ An 
old portrait, no matter of whom, is, after you buy it, an 
“ancestor.’’ A piece 
that you buy for 
much less than its 
value is a “find.” 
Further, there are 
lots of words and 
phrases, applying 
mostly to individ- 
ual pieces, with 


which it will not 
be necessary to 
bother you. 

The List 


ROUND Phila- 
delphia, where 
we live, as around 
all large Eastern 
cities with histori- 
cal backgrounds, 
there is a circle of 
country antique 
dealers. These deal- 
ers, about whom I 
shall have much to 
say hereafter, run 
their shops as clear- 
inghouses. They 
travel out into their 
districts, buying the old pieces directly from the farmers, 
village and town people and from auction sales. This stuff 
they are willing, for the most part, to turn over at a fair 
profit to the private collectors and the city antique dealers. 
The circle of dealers around Philadelphia became our 
prey, and in our little auto we made round trips covering 
from one to five days, furnishing the dealers more amuse- 
ment and more cash at first, and less amusement and less 
cash as our education progressed. We had our adventures; 
funny little things happened to us and funnier little things 
happened to the dealers. 

This is the procedure: You make out a list of the things 
you want to find—this kind of chair, that kind of desk, the 
other kind of table, and so on. Then you ride gayly out 
into the helpless country to your first stopping place. 
More often than not it is a barn back of the dealer’s home; 
sometimes it is a barn and house combined, sometimes just 
the house with a couple of rooms used as a shop, sometimes 
a combination roadhouse and shop. I have seen an entire 
house used as a combination home and shop—stuff packed 
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A Gate-:Leg Table in the Author’s Collection 


to the ceilings in dining room, kitchen, bedrooms, bath- 
room, parlor, garret and cellar. The amount of stuff these 
dealers collect is amazing. Often their places’ literally 
bulge with it, and the variety of it makes you gasp. Some of 
them will buy anything that is offered to them and they 
will put all of it on display, or at least on sale. I know 
one dealer near Philadelphia—one of the roadhouse-and- 
shop-combination variety. He has two large barns, one 
stable, one shop and his entire big hotel crammed, jammed 
full of stuff at all times. I have never seen his stock low 
and it is constantly changing. 

Here is a typical line of attack! 

We march in boldly to our first victim. ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Dingus,”’ I announce. “‘Got anything good?” 

“C’rt’n’y. Everything I got’s good. What d’y’ want?” 

“How about a large gate-leg table?”’ 

“Now, ain’t that too bad? Tch! Tch! Jes’ only last 
week I sold the finest gate-leg I ever seen, an’ I been in this 
business twenty-eight years. Sold it cheap 
too!”’ 

“What did you get for it, may I ask?” 

“T don’t mind tellin’ y’! Two hundred ’n’ 
a quarter; an’ that was givin’ it away. Bought 
it cheap an’ could afford t’ sell it cheap.” 
(Classic phrase.) 

“Tsn’t that too bad?’’ I moaned. “I would 
have given you twice as much.” 

“Would you really? Well—now, come to 
think of it, that feller called me up this mornin’ 
an’ said he thought the table was too big. 
Mebbe I could get it for you. You'll pay twice 
as much, you say?” 

“How big is it, Mr. Dingus?”’ I begin to 
perspire. 

“Five feet, opened up.” 

I see a loophole, “Pity we can only use a 
four-foot one.”” My breath comes easier. 

“Now, come to think of it, mebbe ’twas 
only four feet; believe ’twas, at that. I’ll call 
the feller up now an’ ——” 

“Wait a minute!” I struggle. ‘What kind 
of wood is it?” 

“ Mahogany—solid mahogany, an’ 

“Can’t possibly use it,’”’ I sing. “We must 
have a walnut one.” 

“Ain’t that a shame?” says Mr. Dingus. 
“Ain’t that a shame? Fine table that—fine 
table!” 

We agree with him readily. We consult our 
list. 


” 


“What about Windsor chairs?’ I ask. 
“Got any?” 

“Got a couple of beauties. Come back into 
the shop.” 


We follow Mr. Dingus, our hearts sing- 
ing blithely. Windsor chairs at last, and good 
ones; Mr. Dingus had said so. 
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any price, but Mr. Dingus is having such a ‘in 
with his yarn that we haven’t the heart too 
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A Rare Dutch Table and a Good Windsor 
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A Rare Highboy 


feel that when you put your 
cash into an old piece you 
are performing exactly as 
you would when you are 
putting it into some security 
that is dead sure to enhance 
in value. This is immense 
consolation for the antiquer, 
and it comes in handiest at 
the psychological moment— 
the little annoying period 
when you're sorriest for your 
purchase—when you con- 
sider whether it wouldn’t 
have been far wiser to spend 
half as much for a modern 
piece. 

“But, but,’’ you plead 
with yourself, “‘I only paid 
forty dollars for this chair. 
Say I had bought a modern 
chair at twenty. If I keep 
this old chair for five years 
I can sell it for eighty 
dollars, and still buy a 
modern one for twenty 
dollars. Then again, new furniture is flimsily built, and 
I’d need another chair in five years. Guess I’d better 
buy it.’”’ And you do. So that’ssettled. Antiques are 
an investment—classic phrase. You can always resell 
at a profit—big profit. That is 
quite true, I take it, although I 
have never put it to the test. 
Not that I’m afraid to try, but— 
well—I never have, that’s all. 

Seriously, though, the propo- 
sition that antiques increase in 
value isn’t all nonsense. You hear 
some wonderful stories as you 
buzz around heckling these poor 
dear innocent antique dealers. 
One of them told me this story, 
and he mentioned enough names 
and circumstances to make its 
verification sure and easy: In 
his travels he came across an old 
colored woman who had in her 
cabin the most part of what he 
thought was a genuine very rare 
seventeenth-century American- 
built court cupboard in oak. He 
bought the piece for ten dollars. 
Then he communicated news of 
his find to one of the largest museums 
in the North. They sent an expert to 
see it and the museum paid the 
dealer twenty-five hundred dollars 
for it. The dealer’s profit, if you let 
me save you some intricate arith- 
metic, was twenty-four hundred and 
ninety dollars. Not so bad, not so 
bad! A very fair increase, you 
must admit. 

Just the other day I received from 
a dealer, also in the South, a photo- 
graph of a tallboy made in America 
in the late seventeenth century, at which time it cost prob- 
ably ten pounds to build. The dealer’s price, I was relieved 
to learn, is only five 
thousand dollars, and 
he will doubtless get it, 
or very near it. A year 
or so ago a highboy 
made in Philadelphia 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury sold at a New York 
auction for forty-nine 
hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

And I could go on 
and on from here with 
stories of increases just 
as wonderful as those. 
Of course, and obvi- 
ously, your profits are 
not always quite so 
staggering. Sometimes 
you are forced to be 
satisfied with an incre- 
ment of a thousand 
dollars or eighty-five 
cents or less or even 
minus. We draw the 
veil. 

Back to our travels. 
As your experience 
grows fat and your 
exchequer thin, you 


gradually gather a sizable list of dealers. One generously 
sends you to another, your friends grudgingly tell you of 
new ones they’ve found, you search in the telephone books 
and among the advertisements in the antique magazines, 
the trade journals of the business. You work this list con- 
sistently and often; one week-end in one section, another 
in another section, and so on. 

Your list of antique dealers is a sacred thing, to be 
guarded in awfulest secrecy. Should you find a new name 
you may tell it to your wife, perhaps to your mother or your 
undertaker, but there your generosity ends. You may trade 
new ones, one good one for two not so good, or three indif- 
ferent ones, as the case may be, but you do not trumpet 
your discoveries forth; indeed you do not. 


No Trouble to Show Goods 


NTIQUE dealers are a various lot, but I have never met 
one who was not interesting from one angle or another. 

For the most part they have graduated, if you will, from 
the ranks of cabinetmakers, auctioneers, secondhand- 
furniture dealers and ladies who yearn to keep a shop. 
The transition of the cabinetmaker class is easy to under- 
stand. Folks 
have brought 
them pieces to 
repair or re- 


store, they 
hear marvel- 
ous ‘tales 


about prices 
and profits, 
and quickly 
begin to buy 
and sell on 
their own ac- 
count; and 
they remain 
cabinetmak- 
ers, too, re- 
pairing some 
of the pieces 
theysell. Auc- , 
tioneers are 
called upon to 
cry pieces of 
old furniture; 
they are 
amazed at the 
prices, and 
their downfall 
is clear. Sec- 
ondhand deal- 
ers sell a few queer old things at the prices of secondhand 
modern pieces, and they very quickly wake up. 

As I said, all dealers are interesting people; at least they 
are to me. You meet dealers who are quite ignorant of 
almost everything in the world except the things they buy 
and sell, and their knowledge of these things is often amaz- 
ing. In the great majority of cases a real love for antiques 
goes along with their knowledge of them. For this reason 
you seldom encounter a dealer who does not take an actual 
pleasure in showing you his stock and in making you very 
welcome whether you buy anything or not. Many of them 
furnish their own homes with some of the stuff they buy 
and are just as deaf to your pleadings that they sell as are 
people in whose family pieces have been for hundreds of 
years. (Continued on Page 135) 
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nounced flavor of the Russian 

cigarette, Philip Weldon’s senses reg- 
istered the taste and smell of strong yellow 
soap. He knew, 
of course, that it 
was pure illusion; 
by no possibility 
could anything so 
crude as yellow 
soap profane these 
premises, these al- 
most sacred rooms 
that templed the 
person of Sidney 
Levin. He re- 
buked himself for 
the fancy, all the 
more unworthy in 
one who had been 
admitted so far 
into Sidney Levin’s 
intimate fellow- 
ship as to have 
seen the bedroom 
and bath that com- 
pleted the apart- 
ment, and who 
knew, therefore, 
that Levin’s taste 
ran to extrava- 
gance in the mat- 
ter of costly 
perfumed soaps; 
approached effem- 
inacy, indeed, in 
respect to crystal 
flasks of scented 
waters and un- 
guents for skin and 
hair. Even now, 
from the porcelain 
jar on the taboret 
the pungent smell 
of burning sandal- 
wood rose in spicy 
whorls of smoke. 
Yellow soap—a 
fine, appropriate 
thing to be think- 
ing about, with 
this chance to hear 
the plot of Levin’s 
new play from 
Levin’s own lips! 

“And then, for 
the curtain, we 
have Mikail sitting 
there by the fire, 
beside Maka’s 
corpse; Kitchka, 
the idiot half- 
sister, is fumbling 
in the cupboard, 
mewing and bubbling to herself, but Mikail doesn’t notice 
her. Hesits there with his old astrakhan cap on his knees, 
and his bloody fingers hunt through the fur for fleas. 
Whenever he finds one he flicks it between his finger nails 
into the fire and mutters: ‘She loves me—she loves me 
not!’—the game he used to play with Maka when the 
steppe was covered with daisies. He doesn’t look up when 
Kitchka finds the meat chopper, and she creeps up behind 
him, dragging her paralyzed leg, till ——”’ 

Weldon’s attention came back to the baffling mystery of 
that taste and smell of soap, so convincing that he removed 
the long cardboard mouthpiece from his lips and explored 
them experimentally with the tip of his tongue. He joined 
mechanically in the outburst of applause when Levin 
spread his hands in eloquent conclusion. 

“Realism!’’ He spoke with becoming reverence. ‘“‘ Re- 
lentless, devastating truth, Levin!”’ 

Yellow soap—the ugly stuff they used in the kitchen; 
long, loathsome cakes in the wire rack over the iron sink; 
the whole house would smell of it at cleaning times and on 
wash days. The memory lifted a vision of the ordered back 
yard, the whitening squares of linen patterning the turf, 
the propped clotheslines between the pear trees, waving 
their bright banners against the grim harsh hill that over- 
hung the village. 

An absurd thing to think about, here and now, especially 
with that silly sense of something dimly pleasant in the 
memory, in spite of the persisting, loathly taste of soap! 
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It Was Futile of Levin to Insist on Talking to Her—You Might as Well Argue With a Flower for its Failure to Bear Fruit 
or Urge a Batterfly to Lay Up Honey 


It seemed to prove that even Levin hadn’t quite freed 
Philip Weldon of that stupid cult of cleanliness that had 
enslaved his race—a religion, as Levin put it, that had 
never managed to distinguish clearly between its gods and 
its washtubs! 

Weldon forced his thoughts back to Levin, once more 
engaged with the pitilessly realistic theme of his play, 
elaborating with lip-smacking relish the detail of its stark 
photographic depravity. He envied Levin that ability to 
use any word he chose with no squeamish change of look or 
tone when the choice fell on terms that still embarrassed 
Philip Weldon, even when there weren’t any girls about. 
Right now, Weldon admitted, after all these months of 
enlightening association with Levin, he couldn’t have ex- 
plained that plot without stammering and stumbling; a 
plot that 

He remembered suddenly. Considered as the theme of a 
play, a play designed for production even in the splendidly 
fearless atmosphere of the Box Stall Theater, it was 
breath-stopping, to be sure; but as a story it wasn’t alto- 
gether new, even to Philip Weldon, whose bigoted upbring- 
ing had limited his familiarity with such anecdote. He 
had heard that story before, somewhere—a little different 
in setting, and given, in its climax, a coarsely comic turn; 
but the same story, none the less. His memcry cleared. 
He was, for the moment, a seven-year-old boy, flicking a 
mounted horse tail about the off hind leg of Old Bet while 
Sim Gibson fitted a new-forged shoe to the near hoof and 
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Wasn’t his father always telling stories at t 
stories that a little boy sometimes didn’t) 
at which company always laughed, at_ 
even Phil’s mother’s straight lips woul 
ble? Wasn’t it natural for an imitative li 
home that new funny story and share 
Hattie and old Mrs. Jessock? They ough 
stood, ought to have explained and warn 
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In recollection Philip Weldon’s k 
straight; again he dug his heels into the 
ing that impelling hand that clutched h 
he gagged and sputtered at the sic 
soaped towel that scoured his outraged 
had been thorough about it; she w: 
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look and manner as she swept or washet 
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pleasure from persecuting anything she < 

Well, at this distance in space and 
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fault that she’d been bred in an age 
cepted at face value an intolerant big 
the absolute rightness or wrongness of 
Her son, escaped from this warping 
make allowances; he was broad enou 
intolerance itself! He made a pleased & 


st it into the talk, pretty soon, when Levin 
ing about the play. 
d the other listeners, now, as a prospective 
isand other speeches he had polished up for 
veneral conversation. He was beginning to 
| Levin’s popularity, to get over that feeling 
vard the others who sat at Levin’s feet, to 
yroval of those epigrammatic remarks, so 
jrsed, so carelessly flung into the talk—al- 
neous-seeming, he told himself, as Levin’s 
yromptu brilliancies. He had almost man- 
ease with the women who dropped in as 
} men, women who had triumphed over all 
sonventions as magnificently as Levin him- 
ed to and talked about all sorts of things 
jinmentionable day before yesterday, with- 
xyelash. He regarded them with a touch of 
respects they were clearly more advanced 
¥1don—some of them, at least. 
}ite sure about Winnie Doane, however, al- 
een her flat cheerful face at half a dozen of 
, readings. She chose to wear her mud- 
yy short, and you might have mistaken her 
that tailored jacket and polo shirt; but 
yhad felt uncomfortable, sometimes, under 
t tive eyes, had been disagreeably suspicious 
satching and listening rather as playgoer 
| He shifted his glance, now, away from her 
41 competent jaw to the face of the tall girl 
in with her. 
doubt whatever about Shirley Webscott, 
you could see that she was still in com- 
yall the old fetishes—an old-fashioned girl, 
i kind of person you found in the fiction of 
elieth century. You didn’t have to talk to 
she believed in—in God and things. He 


‘ase mentally; it sufficiently described her, 
cribed her far better than the old way of 
use and dress. You could put this girl 
vithout mentioning the straight gray eyes, 
yuth, the boyish lines of the figure in that 
q dress, the queer way in which the light 
| the fine bright hair. 
n here irritated Weldon. 


Winnie Doane 


) ive brought her; the sight of her was a 
{: glorious freedom of speech essential to 


realistic conversation; although, of course, she probably 
couldn’t understand more than a quarter of Levin’s talk 
and would shut her mind against that, as all such women 
could do when they chose—protecting their soft, cushioned 
little brains from shock by the device of the ostrich. He 
guessed that she wasn’t listening to Levin, that she was 
preoccupied by the superficialities of which her life was a 
tissue, by what seemed eccentricities of dress and conduct 
in these people. She found them mildly interesting, no 
doubt, because they didn’t look and talk like the respect- 
able citizens of her acquaintance, but she’d speak of them, 
when she went back to her own kind, with just the faintest 
contraction of the nostril—the way she’d speak of a visit 
to the zoo! 

It was futile of Levin to insist on talking to her—you 
might as well argue with a flower for its failure to bear 
fruit or urge a butterfly to lay up honey. Levin was just 
wasting breath trying to make her understand, simplifying 
his idiom, pausing to define his terms. 

“Yes, of course.’”’ She nodded slowly. ‘It’s perfectly 
clear, except that I’m afraid I don’t know what you mean 
by that word—lib—lib 2 

“Libido?’’? Levin was remarkably patient with her. He 
explained the word minutely, adapting his speech admi- 
rably to her comprehension. Listening, Philip Weldon 
again remembered the taste of yellow soap; he actually 
wriggled, as if he could feel a hand gripping his shoulder 
and see his heels sliding over the kitchen floor, pine boards 
fretted to yellow velvet by the unsparing scrub brush. 

The level eyes moved unhurriedly to meet his own and 
he felt his ears heat and tingle under their even, contem- 
plative look. He envied Levin his opaque yellow-gray 
skin that didn’t give away every trifling change in the 
tempo of the pulses under it; not that Levin was the silly 
sort to blush, visibly or otherwise. You had to pay for a 
New England conscience, for the effect of the prim New 
England climate on a breed that had been regrettably 
Nordic in the first place. 

There was, he fancied, a slight change in the quality of 
the glance that would not release his own; he seemed to 
find in it a trace of recognition, as if Shirley Webscott 
thought she saw him as another outsider in this assem- 
blage. He couldn’t blame her, he told himself; she must 
have seen that asinine flush. Relief quickened in him as 
she rose, a graceful rising, one fluent movement bringing 
her to her feet. 
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“We've had a wonderful evening, Mr. Levin.” Her 
voice was defined, in spite of its low round softness; yshe 
pronounced ‘‘wonderful’’ in three distinct syllableg. “I 
hope you'll let us come again.” 

‘Why not?” Levin laughed. ‘“‘I’ll come to verte place 
when I want to—you’ve got the same right t4’come to 
mine. You’ll get over the idea of privacy as you outgrow 
the rest of the rotten claptrap you’ve been taught.” 

Weldon was admiringly familiar with Levin’s ability to 
be brutal in his talk to women. He knew, in theory, that 
the high hand pleased them better than the sugared cour- 
tesy in which most men enveloped them,’ but he resented 
this new demonstration. This girl ought to have taken 
offense at the tone and words. You couldn’t help seeing 
that she wasn’t used to 

““Splendid!’’? Again she divided the word neatly. “‘I do 
hope you’ll come—often. I’m stopping with Winnie, you 
know, for as long as she’ll let me. I never realized till to- 
night how frightfully much I don’t know.” 

Her glance seemed barely to touch Weldon’s, but again 
he felt in it that effect of identification. He fancied that 
Winnie Doane wasn’t altogether pleased; she seconded the 
invitation with a proviso: ‘‘ We close at 10:30 sharp. I’m 
a hard-working woman and I need my sleep.”’ 

“T’ll come in the daytime, then.”” Levin grinned. ‘‘Un- 
less you’re a working girl too.” He slanted his head at 
Shirley Webscott and chuckled at the absurdity of the 
suggestion. 

“Splendid!”’ 

She distributed friendly little nods about the circle, end- 
ing with Weldon. For some reason he was disappointed; 
she might have included him in that invitation, as a cour- 
teous gesture—not, of course, that he wanted to go. Her 
departure, curiously, failed to set the talk at liberty; it 
seemed to Weldon that the constraint of her innocence 
was more perceptible now that she had gone. The group 
disintegrated; Levin and Weldon were left to themselves, 
extraordinarily, with the evening hardly half spent, but 
Weldon found himself unable to profit by the opportunity, 
and Levin had lost interest even in his play. 

*‘Let’s go down to the Forty Thieves,’”’ hesaid. “I don’t 
feel like talking.”’ 

Weldon agreed with something like eagerness, the pros- 
pect of the short walk promising relief for the stupid rest- 
lessness that possessed him, but he was still frowning a 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Bourezhier gave a command performance of 
The Merchant of Venice at Windsor Castle 
with their company from the Garrick Theater, I 


(): TiIE night that Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 


By Cosmo Jlamaltom 


dined there, among a number of other guests. 
by Lord Churenill that I might get there early and prowl 


Iwas told drinking wine with the King, a somewhat nervous and 
disconcerting custom which kept’ one:on edge until the 


about that grand old place that I had seen so often from moment came, of which one was duly informed by one or 


the Thames and 
from the wind- 
ing cobbled 
streets of Wind- 


other of the gentlemen in waiting, who 
slipped about in the brown Windsor uni- 
form, in pumps. Then, catching the King’s 
also duly informed eye, the deed was per- 


sor, whose placid 
life is only 
churned into 
excitement 
when a royal 
function brings 
out soldiers on 
horse and foot, 
the Household 
Brigade and the 
Guards, with 
their marvelous 
drill and bear- 
ing, or there is 
a race meeting 
on that ex- 
tremely pleas- 
ant course. I 
rarely missed 
one—a very 
easy drive from 
my house. 

King Edward 
and Queen Alex- 
andra were, I 
think, entertaining the King and Queen of Denmark, and 
it was as well, perhaps, that the play chosen for the occa- 
sion was not Hamlet. The choice was, in any case, a good 
one, not only because there are few in any language so 
fine, so dramatic and so moving and with such delicious 
comedy, but because Arthur Bourchier’s 
Shylock was the best thing that he ever did 
among his versatile list of parts, except 
possibly the gentle, charming curé in The 
Bishop’s Move, by John Oliver Hobbes, in 
which he played like a Frenchman, so deli- 
cate and certain was his touch. His was a 
sound and admirable company, too, most 
of his actors having served in the Benson 
school, as all the best of the actors of that 
period had done except Du Maurier, who is 
a born actor, and Lawrence Grossmith, who 
had it in his blood. I liked Violet Van- 
brugh’s Portia very much. It was pic- 
turesque, and full of warmth and feeling. 
They were all there worrying a good deal as 
to how on earth to get their scenery, which 
was heavy, onto the just-erected stage, and 
being looked after by old Lord Clarendon, 
with his bangles, and his son, Lord Hyde, 
both attached to the household, as Lord 
Churchill was. 
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Miss Margery Maude 


Quieting Creditors 


VERY quickly discovered that there was 

not much prowling to be done, though. 
Every time I walked off the beaten track 
and, endeavored, with the attempted air of 
one who belonged in some capacity to the 
castle, to explore, out popped a red-coated, 
tall-hatted servant with a cold and fishy eye 
and a no-trespassing hand. There were 
sentries everywhere, too, with fixed bay- 
onets—not. very nice things on which to be 
stuck. But I was permitted to dress in the 
Tower, from whose narrow slits of windows 
there was a fascinating and unusual view 
of the town. How pleasant to see the sky 
through the trees. But only the angels see 
the trees through the sky. I felt rather like 
a very temporary angel then, perched up in 
that high spot. 

Dinner was not served at one long table, 
but at a number of small ones in the dining 
hall, so that it looked like a restaurant but 
for the age and beauty of the room; and at 
the moment when the royal party entered 
all the lights flashed up and made the gold 
plate glisten on the screens. In the middle 
of dinner the ancient custom took place of 
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of Cosmo Hamilton, as She Appeared in the Play, His House in Order 


formed and the remainder of 
dinner eaten with an imme- 
diate return of confidence. 
The people at my table 
and others near-by were the 
King’s neighbors—on the list, 
landed gentry, as the papers 
had it before the war altered 
all that and put their houses 
on the market—who lived 
between Windsor and As- 
cot, the headmaster of Eton 
and the officiating clergyman. 
At the proper moment the 
King, with the Queen of 
Denmark, walked to their 
gold chairs, facing the stage 
in the old room hung with 
full-length portraits of de- 
parted kings, and I went, too, 
among the also-rans. Not in 
order to escape from listen- 
ing to the play—I had heard 
it—but because I was keen to 
find the room and table at 
which, as my grandfather had told me, 
Macaulay, invited to dine and sleep, had 
written on the castle note paper to his dun- 
ning tradespeople a reproachful line or two, 
I left the room. I thought the idea a good 


Above— Miss Beryl Faber, Wife 


© 


enough one to follow. I tiptoed o| 
wide place on the polished floor, on bj 
in the cases of pistols threw long st 
dered into a room covered with pai: 
a fine old mantelpiece; and as I was enjoy) 
in lonely guilt, a magnificent person ¢aj j 
other end, in gorgeous uniform, his pouting)ey 
with a row of miniature medals, and acl 
Crown Prince of Denmark at the very leasjf ¢ 
he speaks to me how on earth do I adi 
your royal highness—what? It was a niyy 
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and thus was I prevente 

pas. When I wasalone on 
the Macaulay idea and 
note to a long-suffering 
have been considerably 
tone, at any rate, was nicery 
to call my wandering eye 
outstanding bill. : 


Work and Pl 


BOUT this time, having? 
me occupied except the l 
and plays, as much serious 2¢ 


as I could give it, the oceasi 2 


second son. I gave it the 
Son—‘“‘Duke’s son, cook’s il 
hundred Kings,”’ as Kiplin/fa 
The Absent-Minded Begga-# 
published through the instim 
Curtis Brown, the literary ag 
Heinemann, an excitable liti'™ 
fastidious tastes, whose na? 
among London publishers. 
very well; and seeing, as I 
in the story, I dramatized 12! 


got through the curious procs 
a copyright performance, a¥? 
necessary for one member |™ 
going public to pay a guilt’ 
when Mme. Pierre Berton ¢f 
Paris to ask whether I wot 
make a contract with her for/® 
of the novel into French. 116 
that I did so with great pleat 

Her husband was the aut 
successful plays, among wii 
blazed a way into almost & 
and as soon as he h 
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{ 
e tar controversy; and the revolver versus 
S| row; and the small bore versus large bore 
tl relative percentages of luck in mah jongg, 
ber —to name but a few. Such questions 
Bimened by these characteristics: They 
means of dogmatic statement; they are 
old by personal experience; and they are 
: ir even compromised. To be sure, some of 
questions have these characteristics too; 
tient. The amateur prospector may mistake 
it for gold, but no one could ever mistake 
ig else. 
questions is as to which game is the most 
»|wsue. The choice, by weight of scorn, al- 
> ‘Trows down to the African big four—the 
|, the elephant and the rhinoceros. Some- 
Myipes up feebly in favor of our own grizzly 
a ever gets very far. The grizzly proponent 
idin Africa; if he had he would not be a 
nt. The African hunter listens to him 
Its him his experience of the man he saw him- 
lé de of whose face and the muscles of whose 
1 Were just scraped away by one blow of 
Sir; and then calmly raises him his Indian 
‘pper by two white men—one of them a 
en natives for good measure. There 
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The Lion—The King of the African Big Four 
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that by a combi- 
nation of luck and 
locality his lion 
experience was 
very limited, more 
limited than is 
that of a number 
of men who have 
spent only a 
sportsman’s term 
in the country. I 
was told in Nairobi 
that he had in all 
killed only about 
a dozen lions. Be 
that as it may, it 
is undoubtedly a 
fact that in Selous’ 
African career the 
lion represented a 
thin spot. I do not 
know, I must 
hasten to add, how 
Selous ranked the 
big four. I merely 
wish to show that 
specialization 
may, even in such 
a case, leave cer- 
tain species in the 
penumbra of 
chance rather than 
in the certainty of 
average. 

What right then 
have I to an opin- 
ion? None, except 
that I cheerfully 
acknowledge to 
each the right to 
an opinionalso. I 
have been quite 
sufficiently scared 
by all four of these 
animals. “Indeed, 


are also a limited number of tiger enthusiasts, but the 
proportion of tigers potted from perfectly safe ele- 
vations on elephants or trees or such as compared to 
those shot afoot on a still-hunt is so large that the best 
Stripes can hope is a grudging admission that he is not 
greatly dissimilar to a lion. 


A Vote for the Lion 


HE contest generally narrows down to the African 

big four. Each animal has its partisans. A man 
has usually been made a partisan by his personal ex- 
perience, and the more limited his experience the more 
partisan he is. Animals vary so in individual temper- 
ament, the circumstances in which they may happen to 
be encountered are so diverse, sheer hazard plays such 


I have been more seared by elephant and buffalo than by 
lions. But I do believe that of the four the lion deserves 
first place. He is quick, he is strong, he is intelligent, he 
has abundant courage when his mind is made up to fight, 
he has occasionally great vitality, he cannot be discouraged 
by mere hammering. And all in all I believe that were a 
poll to be taken more hunters would vote for him than for 
all the others combined. 

Of the remainder perhaps the buffalo would get the next 
largest vote. He can certainly scare you badly enough at 
times. His typical haunt is a thicket where you cannot 
see over fifty feet in any direction, and he is a gregarious 
creature, loving to consort with anywhere from a dozen to 
several hundred of his kind. When disturbed in this sort 
of place he rushes madly back and forth, either seeking 

(Continued on Page 161) 


an extraordinary réle in the hunting field, that it 
requires a pretty extended experience—and expe- 
rience greater than most sportsmen can hope 
for—to break through the modifying circum- 
stances to an average which will give him a reason- 
able basis of judgment. In the meantime he is entitled 
to his opinion and to its statement. Here is mine: 

Of the four, the lion seems to me the most deadly. 
It is my notion that the man who thinks otherwise 
has either had a short experience or else, as in the case 
of several old Africanders I know, he has specialized 
so strongly on one of the others that his judgment is 
overbalanced. It is only human nature to consider 
most dangerous that animal which has scared one 
the worst and oftenest. Naturally, a man who has 
made it a business to hunt elephants and who has only 
run against incidental lions or buffalo has been in 
more tight places with the former than with either of 
the latter, and has quite a different notion of the rela- 
tive merits from the man whose hobby is the exciting 
sport of still-hunting lions afoot. In the case of the 
elephant, he has been at it so long that he has broken 
through the fortuitous to the average, and therefore he 
has quite a good idea of the elephant’s formidability. 
For accurate comparison he should have had the same 
experience with the lion or with the buffalo. That is 
rarely the case. 

Frederick Selous was rightly considered one of the 
greatest of African hunters. He spent his life at it, 
and his general knowledge of the whole subject was 
surpassed by very few. Nevertheless, it so happened 
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The Lone Survivor of the Countless Herd of Wild Buffalo 
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That Once Ranged the Big Horn Basin, Wyoming 
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VI 
(Seon permitted Gregor to es- 


cort him home without fully 

perceiving that he was being 
guided. They landed at the Ridgely 
pier and lifted the canoe to safety; 
and when they came up the steps to f 
level ground Gregor saw Lois on the “s 
veranda of the cottage up the hill. 
He lifted a hand to her and called a 
greeting, and she came toward them, 
half running for sheer exuberance 
of spirits, and held out a hand to 
Gregor in greeting. 

He asked, “Are you swimming?” 

But she shook her head and said, 
“No; I hada long swim this morn- 
ing—enough for one day. Besides, 
the tide’s not half in yet, and I hate 
it at low tide.’’ She turned to Creig 
with a quick question. ‘Did she 
like it?”’ 

Creig, already steadier for the 
clear air and the exertion of pad- 
dling, shook his head. 

“No,” he said curtly. 

Gregor asked quickly, ‘‘What? 
The play?” 

The other man nodded. 

“Yes; she turned it down.” 

Gregor was astonished; Lois was 
indignant. 

““What’s the matter with her?” 
the girl demanded loyally. ‘It’s 
fine! Even I can see that. Why 
didn’t she like it?”’ 

“She said it wouldn’t act!’ Creig 
uttered the words in a furious burst. 
Maddelin’s damning phrase had 
stuck in his mind, returning again and again 
to torment him. ‘She said it wouldn’t act!” 

Nothing could be more irrevocable than 
that verdict, if it were true; but it infuriated 
Creig to think that Maddelin, for whose judg- 
ment he had small respect, should thus coldly 
damn a play from his experienced and stage- 
wise pen. She might have called it trash, 
might have said it was unworthy or untrue or 
uninteresting, without striking half so deep a 
wound. 

Lois looked at him with wide eyes. 

“But how can she tell?” she asked. 
awfully interesting.” 


“Tt seemed to me 


“She can’t tell,”” Creig retorted. ‘‘She can’t tell. What 
right has she to judge?” 
The girl smiled. They were ignoring Gregor; and that 


young man stood a little aside, watching Lois with gentle 
eyes, listening to what passed between them. 

She suggested, ‘‘Perhaps she didn’t like the story.” 

Creig nodded almost hopelessly. 

“That was it. She wasn’t big enough to see the kick in 
it. All she could see was that it showed her in a bad light. 
Oh, she went into a fit, I’ll tell you!” 

“T wish I could have seen her,’’ Lois chuckled. 

But Gregor said slowly, ‘‘I don’t know anything about 
it, of course. But I think Miss Tueset would be apt to bea 
good judge. Why should she be prejudiced?” 

They looked at him in surprise, as though they had for- 
gotten he was there; then Creig said shortly, ‘‘She had an 
unsympathetic part. The audiences would go out hating 
her.” 

Gregor seemed puzzled. 

“That wasn’t very tactful, was it? Doesn’t any woman 
like to be loved?” 

Creig made a hopeless gesture. Now that his brain was 
clearing, anger and despair were once more laying their grip 
on him. 

“Well, she turned it down,” he said. ‘You can’t go 
back of that.’’ With a sudden memory he added, to Lois, 
“Oh, by the way, her husband came today. You’ll meet 
him at dinner.”’ 

“Oh?” Lois replied, faintly surprised. 

“He’s Doctor Paugh, you know”’—Creig explained mean- 
ingly—‘“‘Dr. David Paugh. Carolyn knew him when she 
was in France.” 

The girl’s eyes widened and she turned to look toward 
the house and then toward Creig again; and Gregor, whose 
eyes saw a great deal where Lois was concerned, perceived 
that she had paled beneath the clear tan that overlaid her 
cheeks. 

She felt his regard upon her, and recovered herself at 
once, and said, “‘Oh, isn ’t that nice? I expect Carolyn will 
like seeing him again,” 
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They Found the Rock Underfoot Loose 
and Crumbling; and When They Were 
Halfway Up, Creig Following Her, a 
Portion Gave Way Beneath His Weight 
and He Slipped Back to the Bottom 


“T told him you’d be coming to dinner,” Creig explained; 
and Gregor saw the swift thanks in her eyes and was puzzled 
by what he saw. He felt an undercurrent of intelligence 
between these two without being able to interpret it. 

Lois turned back up the hill toward the cottage, and 
Creig and Gregor went through the close-growing spruces, 
along the narrow path to Creig’s camp. Creig remem- 
bered, on the way, that he had left his manuscript behind; he 
spoke of it. 

“Might as well tear it up now though,’”’ he commented. 
“Tf she won’t have it, she’ll see that no one else takes it.” 
Gregor said sympathetically, “It’s tough, old man.” 

“These women’’—Creig replied—‘‘ you never can count 
on them.” 

“You can surely find someone else to do it,’’ Gregor 
urged. 

Creig shook his head. 

“‘Maddelin claims I’ve put her in it,’’ he explained, care- 
less how much he might reveal. “I guess she could convince 
a jury. And she claims it’s a libel. Oh, she could stop it, 
all right; and even if she couldn’t no manager’s going to 
monkey with that fire.” They had reached the camp, 
stepped inside. ‘Have a drink,” Creig invited. 

Gregor shook his head. 

“Tm going to save mine till dinner,” he said good- 
naturedly. ‘“‘You’d better do that too.” 


Creig paid no heed, served himself and ( 
sat down moodily in a great chair by the } 
Gregor asked, ‘“‘Coming for that swir? 
Creig did not reply, he asked again, “Ig Sa 
“Don’t think so,’ Creig decided. 
Long grind, you know, and all that. Youg 
get into a tub and we'll go back togetha 

Gregor nodded. 

“All right.’”’ He opened the edroall dy 
here?” ZX: 

“Anywhere,” Creig growled. % 

He was beginning to resent Gregor’s com i 
to be conscious of the fact that the other wet 
care of him. Gregor had come with Creig ein 
to leave Maddelin alone with her husbay_ 
Creig; but Creig could not guess this. Th 
emerged and went down toward the water 
sinking a little lower in the chair, and his dis 
became more and more chaotic. His | 
lin became increasingly bitter the longer hey h 
wrongs. That she should have rejected hisl 
all, her privilege; but the action began th 
eyes the aspect of a monstrous injustice] 
agreed that he should write a play for he. 
not sought to consult her daily as its struc 
told himself she should have taken a hand t 
listened to his plans, helped him shape the 
ations. Thus he might have been warned, 191 
saved wasting the long summer in a dru 
grown increasingly arduous, and which wa 
have been of no avail. In his thoughts nowe 
for complaint against her, because she hac: 
him plan the play; found himself blaming 1 
this as for rejecting it, now that it was do), 
with a small, weak fury. There was no } 
wrath; it was rather a fretful and peta 
face became contorted and he began to x 

abuse, his lips twisting soundly 
himself up to a debauch of then 
But. by and by the burd 
situation forced itself uporh 
_ again. He faced the fact thatis 
perilous. He had long since au 
self to a lavish scale of livinj hi 
luctant to abandon it when his ¢ 
the abatement hi . 
self was only cam " 
fact now was thi 
in debt, and 
prospective oblig 
be met at almost 
until this hour, 
these facts; ha 
his mind with 
assurance that 
vance from M 
should have 
This had been 
it had been like 
now it was nor n 
before the wind. 

Gregor came 
him, and Creig { 
tub and prepa 
heard Gregor wl 
room, resented fl 
ness. A fool, Gregor was. Probably ] 
than four or five thousand a year; yet 
fortunate, went amiably through life, lav 
Creig hated him contemptuously for be 
Creig in his flush years had seen his int 
he had spent royally and wasted royally 
Gregor, even while he wondered if the 2 
lend him enough money to make the effec 
while. 

He must borrow from someone. S 0 
exhausted; until he could write another pla 
expect any income. And he was in no moc 
self into the labor a new play would inyolv 
right to a vacation. He needed a tri 
Vienna, perhaps Berlin. Friends re tu 
said there never had been a city so gay 
and Creig wanted gayety. He had wo 
But—he had to have money for sucha tr 
from someone. 

In the past he had had advances from 
could not count on Grierson now. Oth 
might have appealed had already lent hir 
were likely to want to lend. He th 
Maddelin for a loan, and at first wele 
then rejected it bitterly. He hated her 
himself before her. She might refuse, an 


at he might do to her. His fingers crooked 
pulses pound in his throat. Why could she 
»asonable? 

narrowed craftily. After all, if he hated 
sknow. He had hid his feelings; he might 
There would be a certain satisfaction in 
, 1er a substantial sum, with no intention to 
{him something. He would only be claim- 
_due. She had let him waste a summer of 
-that should have netted him—he remem- 
1 tions based on the play’s success—should 
) a quarter of a million. A few thousand 
payment for this wasted time. He per- 
| hat she owed him the money. It would 
aloan; it would be merely presenting his 
¢, though of course he would not put his 
words. 

iim have all he needed without inconven- 
; that. Maddelin had earned enormous 
full years of her career; her father and 
sted shrewdly for her. She must be worth, 
*amillion or more. Her jewels alone must 
undred thousand—the pearl necklace, for 
houghts dwelt upon that necklace. He 
“ten, clasped about her throat; knew its 
glow. He had a momentary thought that 
iculously easy to snatch it from her throat, 
ar the smooth skin if they would; or per- 
cer room and rummage it from its hiding 
Monica, the grim-faced maid, was always 
hile he dressed, his thoughts played fur- 
iroject, touching it lightly here and there, 
4 withdrawing. It would solve so many 

oth the road ahead of him. 

tea and waiting for him. He forced him- 
h\younger man, wondering if his thoughts 
es. Gregor seemed to notice nothing; and 
e/\imself to a certain boisterous good humor, 
Ae man on the back, offered him another 
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te said, “Glad to see you’re getting over 
‘mt, old man. You won’t know the differ- 


| now.” 
t( heartily. 
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“All in the game,” he agreed. ‘‘Come on. Suppose 
we go back over. I left the manuscript over there on the 
dining-room table. I’d just as soon get it put away some- 
where, at least.” : 

Gregor nodded and the two turned along the path through 
the spruces to the Ridgely cottage. They stopped there 
and spoke to Lois, and she said she and Carolyn would 
follow a little later. 

““Carolyn’s so fearfully slow,’’ she explained laughingly. 
“‘She’s not ready yet. You’d think she was going to her 
first ball.”” Her eyes met Creig’s; and he saw a curious, 
faint sorrow in them, and wondered whether she was sorry 
for her sister. 

When he and Gregor got down to the landing stage they 
found a wind was beginning to search through the narrows 
between the islands. Creig predicted that it would blow 
more before it blew less. 

“But it’s a fair-weather wind,” he added; ‘‘no storms 
from that quarter.” 

Nevertheless, because the wind was kicking up a stiff 
chop where the tide rip formed, they decided against using 
the canoe and took a light dory instead. There was a heavy 
skiff which the sisters might use, or a motorboat if they 
preferred. Gregor rowed across to the landing stage on 
Old Hump and the two men walked up to the house to- 
gether. When they stepped up on the veranda, they heard 
Mrs. Gavin’s voice, pitched unnaturally loud, somewhere 
inside. 

Creig said, ‘‘ Hello! The old bird in one of her tantrums?”’ 

Gregor made no comment. After a moment, Mrs. Gavin 
came into their sight, as she petulantly adjusted a picture 
on the wall within; then in a small mirror beside the great 
fireplace she saw them silhouetted in the doorway and 


’ swung toward them with an effect of leaping. 


“T declare, Mr. Creig,’’ she cried in a high, thin tone, 
“‘T think we have cause of complaint against you.” 
Creig, a little startled, exclaimed, ‘“‘What’s that? What 
do you mean?”’ 
She invited him to enter with a large gesture. 
““Come and see for yourself,”’ she directed, and 
led the way toward the dining room. ‘‘There!”’ 
Creig, looking where she pointed, saw along 
the polished surface of 
the broad table a scar 
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of fire; saw a charred spot upon the rug below. At first 
he was reluctant to understand. 

“What about it?”’ he insisted impatiently. 

“You built a bonfire on that table—that’s what about 
it,” Mrs. Gavin told him. ‘‘A great heap of waste paper, 
and then a cigarette or something atop of it, and we come 
in to find it all ablaze.”’ 

He knew then, and his face turned pale and he cried, 
“That was my play! Where is it? What have you done 
with it?” 

““What’s left of it is there on the hearth,’’ she told him, 
and he saw a mass of burned paper that crumbled to ashes 
under his desperately searching fingers. It seemed im- 
possible that the destruction could have been so complete. 
There were scarce a dozen pages left untouched, and he 
had kept no carbon of this first rough draft. 

Mrs. Gavin was berating him for his carelessness, but 
Creig did not hear. He was trying to remember—and 
there was a cool ferocity in his thoughts—whether it could 
be true that he himself had set the pile alight. A cigarette 
in his hand, no doubt, when he came for that last drink; 
and no doubt he had laid cigarette and manuscript down, 
side by side. But was it possible for manuscript to take 
fire from a cigarette butt? He told himself mercilessly that 
it was not. Someone, therefore, had set a match to the pile. 

He went out upon the veranda, unconscious that Gregor 
was Offering him sympathy, unheeding the fact that even 
Mrs. Gavin seemed now to comprehend and regret his 
loss. He sat alone for a while, considering. 

He decided coldly that this was the sort of mischief 
Maddelin might have done. There was no one else who 
could have wished for the destruction of the play. 


vir 


Y AND BY Gregor came out of doors and joined Creig 

on the veranda and offered a silent sympathy. Then 

Gavin emerged from the house and said clumsily that his 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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“Why Do People Love to Hurt 
Themselves?’’ She Demanded. 
“Goodness Knows, Happiness 
is Hard Enough to Come By"’ 
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The Spenders 


IGURES given out by the Census Bureau confirm 

the belief often expressed in these columns that Amer- 
ican municipalities are spending money too freely and 
running into debt too fast. 

Credit men have lately been calling attention to the 
large volume of personal-luxury purchases made on the 
installment plan and the high prices that are demanded 
in transactions involving deferred payments. This buying 
habit which has taken such a strong hold upon individuals 
is very generally reflected in our cities, towns and coun- 
ties. In every part of the country tolerably hard-headed 
citizens are buying city halls, county courthouses, art 
museums, public golf courses, and what not, on the install- 
ment plan. 

Projects for local improvements are rarely, perhaps 
never, put before the voters in such a clear and two-sided 
manner as to inform them what the real cost will be and to 
give them a definite idea of the obligations they are asked 
to assume. Consider the case of a live county planning to 
build a courthouse to cost a million dollars. If the cost is 
kept within the appropriation and the outlay is financed by 
an issue of twenty-year four and a half per cent bonds, the 
interest alone will amount to nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and at the maturity of the loan there will still be the 
original million to pay. Serial maturities and sinking-fund 
provisions may somewhat lessen costs; but whatever 
device is adopted the million-dollar expenditure first 
talked of is only part of the total outgo. 

The time is not far distant when voters will demand 
much more explicit information in regard to the obliga- 
tions they are asked to assume than satisfies them today. 
An architect’s wash drawing of the new courthouse with 
flags flying from every turret and the legend, “Price, one 
million,” will not be sufficient. They will expect to be told 
what that million will cost for the life of the loan, for it is 
they who will have to pay the interest, perhaps amounting 
to a sum greater than the principal. The larger property 
holders will even insist on knowing, in the case of every 
proposed improvement, just what it will add over a term of 
years to their already burdensome tax bills. Even those 
whose direct taxes are negligible are beginning to under- 
stand the relationship between the high cost of living and 
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the cost of government. The landlord, the butcher and 
the clothing dealer are their teachers. 

According to figures just made available by the Census 
Bureau there was in 1922 a considerable swelling of in- 
debtedness for local expenditures. 'The average new debt 
for 261 cities of more than 30,000 inhabitants was $5.56 
per capita. The total net indebtedness of these cities at 
the close of 1922 was well over three and a half billions. 
Many cities failed to balance their Budgets and ended the 
year with a deficit. 

Philadelphia, for example, ran behind $9.95 per head, 
and was charged with a net per capita indebtedness of 
$103.38. One might suppose that these figures would be 
used as a text for retrenchment and economy. Nothing of 
the sort has occurred. The politicians who have just come 
into power are dazzling the public imagination with a 
project for replacing a twenty-four-million-dollar city hall, 
which looks as if it might outlast the Pyramids, with a new 
structure that is to be part of an extensive series of new 
undertakings. 

The cost of city government throughout the country 
averaged all the way from $44.38 for municipalities of 
30,000 to $66.88 for those of half a million and upwards. 
Detroit led all the rest, the per capita cost of government 
in that city running up to $120.30. No doubt Detroiters 
feel that, all things considered, the money was well spent. 
Rapid and extraordinary growth has brought unusual con- 
ditions in its train. 

Time was when there was no more thankless task in the 
field of public service than organized opposition to free- 
and-easy municipal spending. Remonstrants were always 
twitted with a narrowness that would make a shoe lace 
look like a boulevard. Miserly meanness was the highest 
motive attributed to them. They were called obstruction- 
ists and pullbacks. No name was too rough for them. But 
conditions are changing—and it is the tax bills that are 
changing them. People see more clearly. They have 
learned by experience; not much, perhaps, but a little. 
They know, for example, that the prosperity of a city is not 
to be judged entirely by its visible assets in the form of 
public buildings and parkways. These things are showy 
and impress the visiting firemen with their grandeur; but 
serious investigators of solvency take more interest in 
liabilities than they do in assets, for those who are noisiest 
about the latter are often dumb as turtles about the former. 

Many a fair city has sprinkled its entire municipal land- 
scape with visible assets in the form of stone and mortar, 
asphalt and greensward that make a brave show in the 
sunshine. Their liabilities are hidden away in the strong 
boxes of investors, perhaps a thousand miles distant, and 
they see the light only twice a year, when coupon days come 
round; but there they are, and there they will remain until 
the day of reckoning arrives. The public buildings may 
then be obsolete, the roads worn out, the parkways un- 
sightly mudholes. The bonds will still be going strong. 


Investigate Facts 


HE hope may be expressed that in facing the large 

questions of taxation and governmental finance Con- 
gress, as well as the people who elect congressmen, will 
show an inquiring turn of mind, a desire to investigate 
facts, rather than a tendency to entertain mere prejudices 
based upon vague classifications and pat, loose phrases. It 
should be possible to steer the course of taxation without 
the welkin ringing with such terms as “radical,” “pro- 
gressive,” “conservative,” “reactionary,” “predatory in- 
terests,”’ and ‘Wall Street.” 

The war was nonpartisan, as far as concerned this coun- 
try. Taxes to pay for the war should be determined with 
equally little reference to politics: What is even more 
essential is to work them out in the same spirit as that in 
which scientists pursue their laboratory investigations, 
free from economic class hatreds, delusions and myths. 

Is it not possible to study the effects of taxation and 
other fiscal measures upon the welfare of the country 
without making faces and calling names? The heat and 
excitement which come from pursuing the various interests 
can have no effect other than to interfere with a cool, 
rational, scientific analysis of financial problems and the 
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his footsteps, devoid of sound or human p 


‘more successful than the gentleman up on 


consequent revision of taxes on the f air) 
We all of us constitute more or less self) 
interests. But we usually prefer to dey 
fellow rather than ourselves in these a 
terms. It is always the other fellow’s selfithe 
reprehensible anyway, and it is mucifierll 
seventy times seven than to think onee ' 
cate subject as the incidence of tax meas ¢ 
But the ordinary inevitable difficulti| , 
pany all efforts to improve tax laws will | |p 
parties to the controversy can refrain ff, 
air. It is stirring sport, but it tends toy 
than to reveal financial facts. j ) 


Executive Techn 


EWSPAPER reporter calling fone fin 
AY the president of an industrial corr a 
spread fame walked through what seemelag 
before he reached the inner sanctum. It vsti 
of day, just after eleven. Everywhere he jw 
bustle and hurry, callers waiting for appitn 
and stenographers at long rows of desks,\y 
conference. But as he neared the office o'he 
tive the tumult and the shouting died ay 
through rooms of splendid appointment \t 


quietly motioned to the reporter to ente 
At a large desk in the middle of what} ? 
great sumptuous hall sat the president, ta 
of the room, reading a newspaper, the or’ ¢ 
kind whatsoever on his desk being anothee 
answered the reporter’s questions, and as | 
leave resumed his reading of the day’s n«s. 
But the scribe paused a moment and ga, ‘ 
glad to see that you have a clean desk, at 
buried under details, that you have time trea 
see people, even at this hour of the day yh 
executives is the busiest.”’ ' 
“Tf I didn’t,” replied Mr. A, “Td bno 
clerk. I can hire men to attend to details tite 
I finished my dictation an hour ago.” _ 
The same afternoon the reporter was nt 
¥ 
typewritten copy of a speech made by ail 
captain, one known to be richer, more 


secretary sat outside the president’s te 


morning call had been made. The ne 
admitted to the great one’s presence ¢ 
plained. The capitalist reached for a dr 
buried his head among its papers. 17 
other drawers, portfolios, envelopes al 
papers, but no typewritten copy was fo 

“‘T never can find anything when I wa 
“but I will make a memorandum of ita 
when I find it.”” He then reached for 
with pen and ink wrote therein in labe 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
businegs-efficiency experts, industrial 
visers would be willing to point out v 
mentioned gentleman, Mr. Z, was W ‘ 
Why should he waste his own time, w 
lars a minute, in trying vainly to do 
dozen secretaries could have accomplish 

But ability, talent and genius, in bus 
art, are akin to quicksilver; they cann 
down. Itso happens that the man who! 
cating a mere carbon sheet has made an 
of the country’s great and earned fortu 
self-starter and mainspring of a dozen 
his quickening hand companies spring i 

Rules, formulas, standards—these h 
ness organization. But beyond them a 
the impalpable quality of enterprise anc 
makes for success. This ultimate qu 
large extent defies analysis. Perhaps in 
economic research will reduce it to a 
present it is well to bear in mind in pit 
that quality that one of the world’ s old 
judge wholly by appearances. 
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- of a presidential campaign it may be use- 
that when the first President of the United 
s{2d from office one of the country’s fore- 
mmented upon the event in the following 


3 from this day to give currency to political 
zed corruption. . When a retrospect is 
‘ingtonian administration for eight years it is 
reatest astonishment that a single individual 
sred the principles of republicanism in an en- 
ist emerged from the gulfs of despotism, and 
d his designs against public liberty so far as to 
dy its very existence. Such, however, are the 
, »m staring us in the face this day ought to be 
: United States. 


janison with the freedom and happiness of the 
yeat high with exultation that the name of 
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nid commissioned Jay to negotiate a treaty 
aainly a commercial treaty. Then, as now, 
Qngland was larger than with any other 
\ treaty that formally ended the Revolu- 
* number of points to be cleared up. But 


{1 the land of George III, that popularly 
of ae Revolution. If we made any treaty with 
u be made with the government of George 
| name. So an influential opposition journal 


lashington had basely aposta- 
ublican principles and stooped 
and flattery to a tyrant, the 
yuntry, the foe of mankind. 
ujyeen approved by the Senate; 
licious critic, the majesty of 
‘never been polluted by the 
)swinish multitude.” 
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Aurora, the leading opposition paper in Philadelphia, 
said the President had violated the Constitution and made 
a treaty with a nation that was the abhorrence of our people. 
It added that Louis XVI in the meridian of his power and 
splendor never dared heap such insults upon his subjects; 
Washington’s answers to respectful remonstrances sounded 
like the words of an omnipotent directory of a seraglio; 
he had thundered contempt upon the people with as much 
confidence as though he sat on the throne of Indostan. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, composed of 
merchants, addressed the President in support of the 
treaty; whereupon the New York Journal inquired, with 
heavy sarcasm, whether common people meant to put 
themselves on a par with merchants. Let the swinish 
creatures not approach the presidential sanctuary with 
their grunting. Was he not sovereign, infallible, immacu- 
late, omniscient? Hardened and presumptuous wretches, 
did they deserve so good a monarch? 

It was the fashion in those days for politicians to con- 
tribute articles to the press of their own party over such 
fetching signatures as “‘Americus,”’ “‘Pro Bono Publico,” 

“Atticus,” “Old Soldier,” 

i and the like. “‘A Calm Ob- 

server’’—said to be John 
sc Beckley, clerk of the 
i House of Representa- 
tives—contributed to the 
New York Journal a cir- 
cumstantial statement 
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the import of which was that Washington had embezzled 
public funds. John Bach MecMaster—from whom the 
above compendiums are quoted—discovered one obscure 
partisan who accused Washington of having committed 
murder at least once. 

Benjamin Franklin’s grandson, who was engaged in 
journalism but not following his grandfather’s political 
footsteps, published a remarkable set of letters and a 
remarkable yarn. The yarn was that after the surrender of 
Fort Lee a mulatto servant of Washington fell into the 
hands of the British. The servant had a portmanteau and 
in the portmanteau were some private letters written by 
Washington to his wife and other members of his family, 
the gist of the letters being that the Americans were beaten 
and might as well throw up the sponge. There never was 
any such servant or any such portmanteau or any such 
letters, written by Washington. Everybody knew that, far 
from throwing up the sponge, he had continued to lead the 
American Army to the victorious conclusion at Yorktown. 
But to represent him as having heen ready to throw up the 
sponge might bring him into contempt with thoughtless 
people. 

“Portius’”’ recounted how Washington, like Cesar, cun- 
ningly affected reluctance to assume the chief office in the 
nation; and how gradually his true character emerged. 
“Time was when he indulged the manly walk and rode the 
generous steed. Now to behold him on horseback or afoot 
is a subject of remark. The concealing carriage, drawn by 
supernumerary horses, expresses the President.’ The fact 
that Washington was above sixty years of age might 
have had something to do with his preference for the con- 
cealing carriage, but ‘‘Portius’’ doesn’t refer to that. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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An Outline of Contemporary 
Civilization 
Preface 
G. WELLS started it. Drinkwater 
followed him. 
* Eagerly avid the populace swal- 
lowed him. 
Then came the deluge, distressingly numer- 
ous, 
Serious outlines and some that were hu- 
morous ; 
Preciously thin ones, and some built on 
stout lines, 
For man can no longer exist without out- 
lines. 
The Daily Newspaper 


A portrait of the heroine 
Of a popular divorce. 
Her picture with her favorite dog, 
Her favorite cow and horse. 
The clever, caustic colyumist. 
The critic bright and flip. 
The crimes and misdemeanors 
Of the daily comic strip. 
Advice to heartsick lovers. 
How radio is made. 
A beauty contest for the girls 
In the retail-grocery trade. 
Some helpful hints for housewives, 
And a batch of book reviews ; 
And then, perhaps, if space permits, 
A modicum of news. 


The Bootlegger 


Pariah, outcast, condemned of society, 
Leading us all from the paths of sobriety, 
Shunned and avoided by honest civilians. 
What does it profit you? Nothing but 
millions. 
The Radio 


For many bitter years Marconi toiled 

And struggled, and suffered agony of soul, 
That Mr. Ambrose K. Plotz, 

Sitting in his home in East Bend, Indiana, 
Might listen to Miss Florine Bloom, 

The well-known child entertainer, 

Sing Yes, We Have No Bananas, 

In Newark, New Jersey. 


The Highbrow Literary Monthly 


A purple shriek 
Like the forgotten perfume of a sonata 


Staggers across the melancholy vistas of the saffron dawn. 


Oh, saffron dawn, oh, saffron dawn! 
Why was I born on a Thursday, 

Or Friday, 

Or even Saturday ? 


And why, oh, shades of Shakspere and Milton, 
Do literary magazines charge fifty cents a copy 


For such unspeakable twad- 
dle as this— 
And get away with it? 


Mah-:Jongg 


Three thousand years the 
Chinese played 

With bamboo, ivory and 
jade. 

Though scarce three months 
we've played the game 

No single rule remains the 
same. 


The Musical Revue 


Compared with these shows 
at their best 
Godiwa would seem 

dressed. 


over- 


The Highbrow Weekly 
If statesmen had the wisdom 


that these magazines 
possess, 
Their rare infallibility, 


their clarity of view, 
This world that we inhabit 
might not do for Mr. 
Babbitt, 
But how radiantly lovely it 
would be for me and you. 
—Newman Levy. 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 


“Darn it All! I Wish Adam Had Stayed Innocent”’ 


Chinafying America 


ABM YOU play mixed pongs?”’ 
“Only with doubling honors. Last night I held the 
thirteen united brothers.” 


“No!” 

“Yep! Pongs of ones and nines, and one to eight of 
bamboos.”’ 

“T saw. a hand of three quongs last night. All from 
the wall.” 


“That’s a tough one to get.” 

“It certainly is. And he had his own season twice.” 

“T had a quong of red dragons day before yesterday and 
I went mah-jongg with a plum blossom in an unseasonable 
time.”’ 

“Yes, that’s a good one. But did you ever see the gates 
of heaven?” 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


The Outside and the Inside of the New City Hall 


“No. But what dop 
hand? Three chows of im 
of my own wind ——") 

“Do you play heayey 

“No, we’ve given ith. 

“So have we. No 
more.” 

“So long.” 

“So long.” 


ou 
When Men Buy jk 


The modern man is p 
attention to style te 
ments, and it would not 
the man’s shop of the fy 
woman’s shop of the pres 
item. yy 

SCENE, the atelier 
Cie, Modistes a Hon 
Avenue, New York 
future. Two fashio 
from a limousine and ¢ 
approaches them. 

SALESMAN: Bon 
is it that messieurs 

lst MAN: Why, noi 
at some collars. a 

SALESMAN: Les collar 
Philippe! Philippe, the 
like to see some collars 

PHILIPPE: Ah, 


(Leads them into aleo 
and gray. Pushes for 
Won’t you sit down? 
worn out shopping. | 
particular kind of col 
have in mind? 

1st MAN: There wa 
striped moiré silk one 
ment in this month’s 
Fashion. Could I see 

PHILIPPE: A charmi 
the silhouette is so u 
perfect fifteen and a half, I imagine. 
Charles, bring a fifteen and a half C 
[CHARLES does it, and PHILIPPE draws t) 

cove while the collar is put in place. — 

1st MAN (rising and looking at himself 
dear; how do you like the effect? 

2D MAN: My darling, it’s simply d 
usual too. 

PHILIPPE: Indeed yes, monsieur. It 
sign with us. 

1st MAN: Still, I don’t know. I’ 
look better in something with more seve 
getting so stout lately! 

PHILIPPE: Monsieur could hardly lo 
but—yes, the very thing! Charles, 
berg if the new Paris shipment has b 
bring me that pink Paquin poke. ( 
the pok 
clam 


dearie, 1 
(Contin 
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SUPPOSE Paula had been in that room only a few 
| days at most, and already it was pitifully like herself. 

Some restless spirit might have been through its con- 
tents with a pitchfork, tossing one garment after another 
in search of it did not know what, and she sat in the ensu- 
ing chaos, baffled but resigned. I think she would have 
liked to be tidy just as she would have liked to rest a little; 
and I had an absurd, immediate impulse to clear things up 
for her, sweep the mess out of sight, put a cushion behind 
her tousled head, to pet and console her like an overtired, 
unhappy child. It is difficult to explain how a woman so 
reckless and immoral should have excited a feeling of 
compassionate tenderness. ‘ But so it was. 

I never knew what had happened to her in those few 
weeks. But the weariness of them was written all over the 
wrecked beauty of her face. Physically she was better fed, 
better clothed than when I had seen her last. Spiritually 
she was at the bitter end of everything. She had the look 
of having been plunged in a degradation so unbearable 
that she shrank from herself with a kind of nervous horror. 

She received me like a friend, holding my hand between 
her two strong ones and smiling at me, a flicker of an old 
gamin gayety at the corners of her full mouth. 

“It’s like being home,” she explained. “Not that I haf 
ever had a home. But I think home must be where some- 
one has been nice to you—really nice. You were nice, you 
know. Perhaps you did not mean to be. It just slipped 
out.” 

She pushed a heap of clothes off a chair to make room for 
me and sat opposite at a cosmetic-littered table, her face 
between her hands, watching me with her haggard eyes. 

““Somehow I knew I’d find you here. Hard hit, weren’t 
you? She might haf been your sister or—na, nefer mind 
that. Don’t get angry before you haf said how do you do. 
Tell me, when did you come? By the next boat?” 

I told her and she nodded. 

“Tt took me longer. I had to work my passage. We 
won’t talk about that, you nice, respectable Englishman. 
But I said I’d do it, didn’t 1? How did you find me out?” 


Her Face Was Small and the Color of Death. Her Red:Gold Hair, Caught in the Sunshine, Became an Aureole 


“T saw you at the theater.” 

“Stargazing? What a night! And to think how I first 
met him! Do you know, I couldn’t make up my mind 
whether to shoot him—and I had a revolver and I can 
shoot—or cry over him. Etwas riihrend, nicht wahr? 
I don’t know what.” 

‘Perhaps there’s always something sad about a man get- 
ting what he wants.” 

“P’raps. Anyhow, I didn’t do either. I saw someone I 
didn’t particularly care to meet and I bolted. Did you 
follow?”’ 

“ce No.” 

“Then how did you know where I lived?” 

“IT told the general I had seen you and he gave me your 
address.” 

Her eyes dropped. I could tell by her mouth and the 
tense clenching of her hand that already we had reached 
the end of our friendly parley. We took our places, as it 
were, en garde. 

“So he sent you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t he come himself?” 

“He thought it wiser not to.” 

“He was afraid.” 

“Yes, I think so—a little—of both of you.” 

‘I'd like to believe it. He didn’t care. It was easier to 
send someone else. It saved time. What did he tell you 
to say?” 

“T was to ask what you wanted.” 

At that she laughed loudly and ironically. 

“Tots of things. I will tell you presently. Perhaps just 
to see him—to talk over old times—Brussels, for instance, 
and that dear old general who saved my life for me. That 
might amuse him.” 

“Don’t you see yourself that no good could come of such 
a meeting? You're frightfully bitter. Heaven knows you 
have a right to be! But you know him as well as I do, and 
that he sticks at nothing. He won’t spare you or anyone 
else who gets in his way. And this isn’t England.” 


q 

“He sent you to threaten me then?” 
“Partly.” * H 
“And you let yourself do dirty work lil 
“Imagine that he has the power to ma) 
“IT won’t imagine anything so stupid. i 

sons of your own.” ps 

“Yes, that’s true.” . a 

““You’ve come to get me to hold my tong? 
ago you wouldn’t have offered me sixpi 
sooner or later it would come out.” 

“Tt mustn’t come out now.” 

“Why not? What’s your game? G 
Everyone’s got a game with me, and no ( 
what becomes of my end of it. Always—! 
like that—ever since I was a kid—fighting# 
just to keep alive.” Whether she knew if] 
been pleading, explaining, apologizing. (0 
loose. She banged the table with her cle! 
face became ugly with all the ugliness | 
fairly screamed at me. ‘Well, I can look ¢ 
and I will. I’m his wife. I rather fancy ™ 
there in that box with him. Those emeralc} 
That Lisbeth of his—she’s young and pri 
bit of paint I’d look well enough froma dis!) 
haf to be ashamed. Tell him I’d like bel) 
dente, or whatefer it is. Tell him ——” | 

“Tt’s no use,” I interrupted. “He wot 
you. You could tear his world down abit 
you wouldn’t move him. His wife —"! 

“Ah, his wife!” \ 

“Let that pass for once. She.is his W! 
perhaps in yours—certainly in his. Give hy’ 
mad and bad, if you like; but his maria) 
nothing to him. It was a form—a con? 
both. You needed each other’s help.” 

I wasn’t being honest and my dishon 
blunder. She sprang to her feet, looking ¢ 
a boundless passion of resentment. 

(Continued on Page « 
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are there, to such degree that 
thousands of people believe no 
other car can possibly match 
the Hupmobile. 


Lastly, comfort and utility-value 
to delight the hearts of men and 
women to whom a motor car is 
a daily necessity. 


Such an uncommon money’s- 
worth literally demands a buy- 
ing preference over anything 
else in the Hupmobile class. 


pe, Buch much used as an individual car, provides capacity for four 
Aifourth seat is full-size, with thickly-padded spring cushion. The wheelbase 
hicar is larger. Space behind the driver's seat offers convenience for parcels. 
‘ear deck compartment accommodates a couple of suit-cases, golf bags, and so on. 


i» Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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ost satisfying thing of all about the new Hupmobile 
(18 the feeling that for sheer moneys-worth, there 
fling on the market to equal it 


(Continued from Page 30) 

“Tt’s a lie! I’ve been about with men—I’m a bad lot. 
But I wouldn’t haf married him—not to save him or me or 
this whole filthy world unless I had cared. And if you think 
that’s nonsense it’s because you’re a fool.” 

“T’m not a fool, anyway,” I said, and sat still, looking 
back steadily into her distorted face. ‘‘And now I’ll tell 
you my truth too. I don’t care about John Smith, or even 
about myself. I’m terribly sorry for you. But it’s Lisbeth 
I’m thinking of. She’s going to have a child. She’s not 
strong, and if she hears this now—well, it might make all 
the difference. That’s why I’ve come. You see, I was to 
have married her once, and I love her.” 

I had gambled on a chance and had lost. She was like 
an instrument that had been so violently. misused that no 
one could judge any more whether the notes struck would 
bring out harmony or a hideous jangle. And the thought of 
Lisbeth bearing his child may have been the last intolerable 
hurt. The ragged bonds which still held her personality 
together seemed to fly asunder, and from the window where 
she had taken refuge she bore down upon me, distraught, 
menacing. 

“JT don’t care, either—not for the whole pack of you. 
You’re beasts, all of you. I’ll tell you what I want, and 
you can tell him. I want my rights—my rights—my 
rights! I’ve been down in the muck. He helped to put 
me there. He squeezed me down in it. And now if it oozes 
out of my bones, out of my eyes and mouth, that’s his 
lookout.” 

I cut her short. 

“You’re only running yourself into danger. 
strong for you.” 

“Ts he? Is he? We'll see. I hafn’t been in a war for 
nothing. It’s not always the big guns. You find the other 
side’s weak link, and I’ve found his. I’m not going to him. 
I’m going to this Lisbeth—straight.” She laughed wildly. 
“Ah, that gets you, doesn’t it? Men and their fine 
chivalry! Oh, yes, their own women—that’s one thing; 
but the other women—nobody’s women—kick them into 
the gutter to make way for our fine ladies. You think, 
‘What’s it matter? She’s lost, anyway. A bit more or less 
won’t count. Offer her money, threaten her, she’s used to 
it.’ Well, sol am. But now I’m fed up, and you can clear 
out and tell him so.” 


He’s too 


A Man Passed Rapidly Between the Arches. 
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I think she meant to show me out with a magnificent 
gesture of rage and scorn. But instead she sat down op- 
posite me and began to cry. She cried like a man, heavily, 
terribly and almost tearlessly, as though the channel of 
tears had long since been walled up and had to be broken 
down stone by stone. And I could do nothing. I dared not 
even lay my hand on hers. There was a sort of bigness 
about her that forbade a trivial gesture of compassion. 
And though I still pleaded with her, it was without hope. 

“Be fair to me, at any rate. I didn’t come here to 
threaten you. I wouldn’t ask you for anything that would 
hurt you, not even to save Lisbeth. That wouldn’t be fair 
to her. I only asked you for time—to hold your hand for 
a few weeks. I’ve told you why I asked. I thought per- 
haps if you knew—well, that I had nothing to gain, 
either—that I’d had my share of pain ——’” 

She looked up at me. Her eyes were dry now, and very 
hard and bright. For a moment she had attained a pose of 
curious detachment. 

“T’m sorry—yes, I am—sorry I’m not sorry, anyhow. 
I dare say a few years back—say, before the Brussels 
episode—I’d haf given in. But, you see, I’m messed up 
altogether. I’m smashed. There’s nothing left for me but 
to smash up everyone else. There was a fellow called 
Samson. You may haf heard of him. When they made 
things too beastly for him he just pulled their temple about 
their ears and got himself decently buried in the ruins. 
That’s what I’m going to do.” 

I saw what she meant. It was tragic and futile enough. 
A sort of grandeur in the end—a magnificent climax that 
would give her back her self-respect, cover her rotten 
squandered life with a memorial pile of disaster. And I 
saw, too, that she was immovable. I got up and she rose 
with me, not without dignity. 

“Go in and marry her,’’ she said. “Don’t be a fool.” 

‘It’s you who are the fool,’”’ I answered. 

She made a face. 

“T’ve nefer met decent people,” she said. “I don’t belief 
there are any. I don’t belief in you. That’s the trouble. 
I did—at first. I thought—oh, well, I thought you’d just 
come to say how d’you do. But after all, you only wanted 
something. You’re like the rest.” 

So that was it. Not John Smith or even Lisbeth, but 
just that for a moment she had believed in a disinterested 


I Recognized Him, and Even as I Did So a Woman's Figure Went to Meet Him 


Ferug 
| 
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kindliness and been mistaken. And I igq 
though I had struck her across her unjap 
ashamed even to say good-by or look he 
passed her she laid her hand on my arr 

““Marreno’s smarter than you’d think sh 
a snake. Tell John Smith to look out,’| — 

And then violently she slammed the }, i 
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E HAD given careful orders concern\ 
stream of uniformed men that ej 
noisily through the vestibule I was pick 
of his legion and led through empty 
broad stairway to a colonnade that o 
The place was very quiet and dark. " 
columns made a frame for a tranquil jj 
and low, flat roofs, above which a palm }& 
like silhouette. I could hear musie an 
were dim and far off and only deepened | 
stepped into a strange world where re 
unreal and fancies were the very stuff ¢ 
wildering scent of orange blossom fic 
hidden garden. Involuntarily I hus 
even my guide spoke in an undertone, 
’ I was to wait there. The general wo 
few minutes. Then the man was gone, | 
into a black pool. I remained wher 
motionless as the shadow of the colum 
blot me out, glad to be lost for a little 
peace. For I, too, had attained peac 
interview with Paula had been like a bi 
height of understanding. I saw now 
point beyond which no human being can} 
each of us must stand for himself, I hi 
Lisbeth and I had been wrong. In at 
her. As John Smith had said, she was | 
her own burden and I had had no rig]t 
from her. Even if the knowledge of js 
down her physical strength and killed } 
would remain unshaken. And that, ¢ 
really mattered. I suppose the truth |t 
up the idea of happiness altogether. Ta 
myself long since, and now I gave up hs 
(Continued on Page i) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
wasn’t our concern. It was a sort of will-o’-the-wisp 
that led nowhere, except perhaps to misery and disgrace. 
To have lived bravely and straightly, not to have funked 
one’s ditches—that was a man’s consolation at the end. It 
didn’t matter so much when or how the end came so long 
as he could think that of himself. 

And Lisbeth wouldn’t funk. She was safe from the only 
real disaster. 

And so now I could think of her without restraint, with 
infinite tenderness, as a fellow traveler. Just because I 
had given up all claims on life, even for her, I had become 
free. And with this inner and absolute freedom had come 
peace. 

I heard the soft opening of a door. So naked were my 
sensibilities at that moment that I knew before I saw her. 
I should have known had I been blind. She came, quiet as 
a shadow, to the verge of the colonnade and stood looking 
out into the night, one hand resting on the base of a stone 
column like a white, fallen flower. She did not see me, © 
motionless in the dark, and just then at least I could not 
have moved. For to me she was the loveliness of all lovely 
things. She was human goodness itself, and the sight of 
her was consolation and reassurance. If, indeed, we have 
struggled up from some poor ape, then to look at her, so 
upright, so generous, so kindly and so wise with some fine 
wisdom of her own, was to know how far we had come and 
how nothing was impossible to us. Because of her I 
believed in some ultimate and perfect fulfillment. 

It is true I loved her. But love isnot blind. It is 
visionary. 

She looked very young. The dark smoothed out 
the lines which had been drawn too soon under her 
eyes. And yet she was not a girl—not the Lisbeth 
who had been my playmate. The grave 
face lifted to the starlight was full of a 
knowledge that touched me to the heart, 
of premonition, as though she stood proud 
and prepared; but wistful, too, before the 
disclosing of some final mystery. 

I spoke her name. She turned, not 
with a start, but quietly, as though she 
and I had been there a long time to- 
gether, lost in thought, and my voice had 
just recalled her. 

Her eyes were black and undecipher- 
able. She could not have read mine. 
Yet we stood there, gazing at each other 
steadfastly, and I knew that the old bar- 
rier between us was gone. 

“Did I frighten you, Lisbeth?” 

“No. Iwas thinking of Stoneborough. 
It seemed natural. I almost knew ve 

“T came here to meet your husband. 
I thought you would be down there— 
somewhere in all that crowd.” 

“He didn’t want me to come. He 
thinks I’m not strong. It isn’t that. 
Really, I’m very strong, you know. But 
I was glad to be quiet. I thought it would 
be nice to be alone and listen to the music. 
It was the music that made me think of 
Stoneborough.” 

Perhapsshewasrememberingthat night 
when wehad walked homefrom the Assem- 
bly Rooms with the last waltz that we had 
danced together singing in our ears. Per- 
haps I, too, seemed young again in that halflight—justaboy. 

“Tt’s hard to believe it’s the same world.” 

“‘The stars are the same—everywhere.”’ 

“T suppose sad people have been comforted by that 
thought all down the ages, Lisbeth.” 

I had meant to speak lightly. But though I had passed 
beyond the reach of hope, I was very pitifully human. And 
memory got my heart between its claws, and my voice fell 
and betrayed me. I felt her draw back from me. But not 
in anger. In some strange way we were both too far re- 
moved from life. We were talking to each other like people 
who were dead. 

“Why do you stay on, Euan? This is such an unhappy 
country. I don’t think there’s anyone really happy.” 

“Not even John Smith? He must have almost every- 
thing he ever dreamed of in Old Stoneborough.” 

“Tt means so much suffering, Euan.” 

“Inevitable suffering. And after all, it is an unhappy 
country. Suffering is nothing new. In the end he may 
bring peace.” © 

She did not answer for a moment. 

“T think peace is a long way off. This is only the begin- 
ning. I think real peace would be the end for him, Euan.” 

‘Well, but he will make peace for you. He told me—you 
are going to Chevaga, aren’t you? There are only English 
and Americans there. It will be like home.” 

Then I saw her hands and that they were trembling. 

“I’m so afraid 1 

“Lisbeth 

“Oh, not of things, not of these people. Though, of 
course, sooner or later they will try to do us harm. I’m 


” 
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thinking of my baby, Euan. It’s terrible to bring anyone 
into such a world, with people killing and hating one an- 
other. It isn’t fair.”’ 

“But, Lisbeth, fighting is life. You used to think so.” 

She smiled as though she were trying not to let me see 
that she was crying secretly. 

“T’ve been all round life since then. 'I wasn’t just. I was 
unjust to you. I’ve meant to tell you so— often—but it has 
been too difficult. I thought you were weak and cowardly. 
It was the war. And men glorify such strange things. I 
hope my baby will be a little girl, Euan.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying—least of all that 
she was saying it to me. I was the shadow of someone 
whom she had trusted, and her heart was too full. 

“T see what you meant now. And that’s why I want 
you to go away. I mustn’t see if I’m to go on, and you 
make me see.” 


The Grave Face Lifted to the Starlight Was Full of a Knowledge That 
Touched Me to the Heart 


“T wish I had never had to come,” I answered. “I wish 
I could go. But I’m not free.” 

She turned full on me, challenging me with her own 
loyalty and truth. 

“What is it, Euan? I’ve always known there was some- 
thing I didn’t understand. Can’t you tell me?” 

That was not possible; not yet. I was bound by astrange 
sense of loyalty to him. He himself, I knew, had never 
hesitated before any treachery that was necessary to his 
ambitions. Still, if I had struck him suddenly, without 
warning, he would have made me ashamed. So I told her 
a part truth: I told of the fugitives whose wounds I was 
attending secretly. I distracted her attention to the story 
of a mere boy, the son of a rich Quetzelangan family, who 
was dying in an outlying native hovel and whose mother 
knew and dared not come to him lest her husband should 
be compromised. 

Even in that half light I saw the passionate, generous 
color rush up into her cheeks. 

“But she must see him. What difference can it make? 
A mere child—I will ask my husband <3 

And there she faltered and the color was gone again. 
That hour by the tortured little Quetzelangan soldier rose 
between us like an ironic specter. 

‘‘He would give me the whole world,” she exclaimed 
passionately; ‘‘but not that.” 

“He can’t,” I said. “If a man sets out to conquer a 
whole world he must put mercy and even justice behind 
him. Perhaps if his ends are great enough he is justified.” 

She turned to look at me with a strange, pathetic little 
smile. 


“You are very fair, Euan. And a man, | 
Even you perhaps could get lost in an ab}, 
which would let you do incredible things, ir 
is different. I should always have to think} 

“Ts that the most important thing?” | 

“Yes,” she said, “the most important.) 

A silence fell upon us. It brought us ¢/q 
other that I was afraid. I began to talk of ij 
Stoneborough, my aunt’s death, my worl, 
village. j 

I suppose I must have been coherenian 
all the time I was listening for John Smiis, 
colonnade. I felt that the peace had a A 
sense of an impending calamity, was in tla 
a compelling desire to get Lisbeth away tr 
all costs. But she seemed unconscious of ar ct 
listened with a grave attentiveness. 

“I think you, at anylat, 
happy, Euan.” I couling 
swered, and she undersoq 
“Can’t you forget me? yj 
desperate sorrowfullliee 
head. 
“T don’t want to. Trl 
work that satisfies me. f ] 
everything was well witlyoy 
in peace.” | 

“But it is—it is. It nst 
have everything. Wealt'po 
too. I don’t think manwo 
so much loved as I ami 
a sort of genius for it. i 
had lived three hundred lan 
have given it back with |» 
soul. But—oh, I don’t kw 
isn’t wise for a woman 'h 
of her own.” 

“But if they are the tyy 
race,” I said haltingly- i 
you have begun to dreamou 
that we have become as mi 

She made alittle movi q 
that she had seen sometin 
the darkness that I hadot 
opened, letting throu : 
onto the garden, 
again. A man pe 
the arches. I reco 
as I did so a woman 
itself from the shado 
him. 

I fancy he made som 
ing, of angry impa 
ute they were mer; 
hot stillness I coul 
her voice, thick, sh: 

That was the d 
have felt her, like 
there in the darkn 
pulse was to thro 
Lisbeth, to cover h 
But it was too late. 
for all my love, shes 
moment as tragica 


a 


ple are. I could ne 
my imagination could 
into the bitterness of t 

She gave no sign at all. Her fine 
challenge instantly, leaping like a fla 
She turned. Her eyes demanded no Ié 
voice was level. B 

“T think I will go back now, Euan. Mt 
close. Perhaps you would help me. Jit 
after all.” 

I gave her my arm. Her hand reste 0 
tremor. In one sense she was unhurt. (} 
who had to be protected, their disgraceti@ 
eyes. I believe that her first reaction w) % 
rous regret, as though she had pried nn 
passion that was no concern of hers. 
few steps she began to realize—to feel t?™ 
significance of the blow. Even then it'® 
that failed a little. ’ 

As we reached the end of the colonni?# 
had been running. I had heard his steps? 
way and their stealthy haste had madiny 
beth’s arm tighten. But she seemed !! a 
him. Even when he stood in front of ba 
aside a little like a sleepwalker. He dae 
touched her and she stopped. From thai! 
her docility was absolute and must ha ™ 
was as though her mind had withdrawn oY 
what he chose. ‘ 

He looked from one to the other of ie 
dark where we stood, and yet het ia 
fanned to its full force that seemed a 
about him. And he knew instantly. ‘|S 

(Continued on Pag | 
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The Failure of Civilization—By Gibbs 


It seemed to most of us who thought about the matter 

at all—the majority of people took it for granted— 
that we had definitely beaten the evil forces that make for 
the misery of mankind. The brute beast in human nature 
seemed to be chained up forever, at least over wide terri- 
tories of the civilized world, though occasionally it might 
escape in wild places like the Congo or in the slums of great 
cities. 

We had passed, we believed, through dark periods of 
history into the enlightened age. The old gayety and 
idealism and faith of the Middle Ages which had redeemed 
the brutality and ignorance of those times had been fol- 
lowed by the cruelty of religious wars, and then by the 
passionate outbreak of the French Revolution, with its 
wild cry of Liberty and Equality, and then by the long 
agony of the Napoleonic Wars, which left Europe ex- 
hausted and miserable. After that, the invention and 
development of industrial machinery revived the pros- 
perity of many nations, but produced a reign of ugliness 
and a new tyranny of wealth over sweated labor which was 
worse in England, certainly, than the period of warfare. 
It took the people from the fields into the factories where 
they were subject to poisonous conditions and economic 
slavery. It stunted their souls as well as their bodies. It 
withered the beauty of children fastened to the looms. It 
created the slum with its foul habitations, its criminal out- 
casts, its gin palaces, its thieves’ kitchens, its debtors’ 
prisons, with the gallows waiting for 
those caught in the wheels of “‘jus- 
tice.” 

Even the London of young Charles 
Dickens was a city in which tragedy 
and brutality, cruelty and crime, 
lurked in dark courtyards, narrow 
alleys, workhouses, foundling hospi- 
tals, prisons and schools. The names 
of Squeers, Fagin, Little Dorrit, 
Oliver Twist and David Copperfield 
recall to one’s mind the misery in- 
flicted upon young children, and the 
dark shadows that lurked behind the 
smug respectability of early Victo- 
rian London. But thanks to men like 
Dickens, and a gallant band of re- 
formers and idealists, the worst evils 
of industrialism were gradually re- 
moved. The cruel penal laws, 
which had sentenced men and women 
and young boys and girls to long 
terms of penal servitude, or death 
itself, for petty crimes produced by 
the evil conditions of their life, were 
abolished. Primary education was 
established, raising the standard of 
life and manners. A wave of liberal- 
ism and humanitarianism gave the 
working people a chance of decent 
life, enabled them to gain political 
liberties and thereby many reforms 
in the condition of their labor, and 
above all so penetrated the spirit of 
the people in all classes that cruelty 
was checked, brutality refined, and 
civilization secured, it seemed, to a 
very notable extent. In many coun- 
tries of the world, notably the United 
States, Germany and England, there 
was a rapid progress in the quality 
and character of social life. 


Br« RE 1914 civilization seemed safe and rather good. 


Fools’ Paradise 


 Recar= majority of the population 
was well fed and well dressed, 
with a constantly rising standard of 
home comfort. The higher luxuries 
and beauties of life which in old days 
had been the privilege of a small 
aristocratic class were enjoyed as a 
matter of course by an immense mid- 
dle class. Education was free to all, 
and books multiplied and cheapened 
so that there was hardly a barrier to 
knowledge. 

This widespread education, 
though often trivial in its quality, 
owing to the flood of popular and 


DRAWN BY ART YOUNG 


frivolous literature, had a great effect upon the minds of 
peoples. It made them tolerant of other people’s ideas and 
creeds, taught themsympathy with suffering. Art was pop- 
ularized. Beauty was no longer the perquisite of rich and 
leisured folk. In public museums and picture galleries, in 
prints and papers, the poorest citizen could, if he liked— 
many did—enjoy the great masterpieces of all times, or 
reproductions of them, and understand their spiritual 
message to the world. 

All over Europe, except in the most backward countries, 
there was a rapid advance of knowledge, an immense en- 
thusiasm for liberal ideals, a steady improvement in the 
ordinary code of manners and morals. In millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of little homes there was not only comfort 
in a material way but also a spirit of well-being, of peace 
and security. The young generation had a wonderful time. 
Parents were no longer severe in their discipline, schools 
were places of delight—or at least not places of terror as in 
earlier times. 

In every phase of life from childhood upwards the brute 
beast was chained up and kept out of sight. Many be- 
lieved that it had died a natural death, killed at last by 
education and enlightenment, never to arise again in the 
heart of the civilized world. 

When so many people were reading pleasant novels, and 
poetry from which the ugly realities of life were left out, or 
listening to good music and sentimental ballads, attending 
lectures on charity and good citizenship, learning every 


Trees at Night 


The Lady With the 


day of some new scientific invention fore 
kind, and bringing up their children tole 
a decent code of ethics and a sense of ty 
creatures, it seemed, on good eviden: 
was well established and on its way t 
splendid things. Men like H. G. Wellsite 
ern Utopia where even law and puijh 
unnecessary, where there would be a dt} 
room, and new wonders of science apyed: 
of everyday life. It was all so comita 
hopeful, so genteel—for all but. thive 
August, 1914! 


The Old Faith Shan 


HEN, in Europe, everything crash 
was unchained again, not dead, buttrijj 
nice little ideas of civilization, all its 


explosives, choked one another with pioi 
another through telescopic sights, bolbe 
cities from aéroplanes, lived in earth hes 
of the cave age, gave up the daily batijan 
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shambles of mud and blood, using alljei 
their science, althe 
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man slaughter! ( 
failed. 
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monarchy and his own country. Could it 
be Mr. Jones’ imagination? It was not at all 
unlikely that he was the type that thought 
anything he did was important. However, 
Billy had no chance to ask leading ques- 
tions before the motor swung through the 
iron gates and rolled up to the entrance of 
the villa. 

Mr. Jones gave a sweeping glance and 
whistled softly. 

‘“What’s this? The king’s palace?’’ 

“One of his villas—the one I rented for 
the legation—and your residence.” 

Billy felt a resounding slap on his shoul- 


er. 

“You’re the boy, Mister Secretary! 
There’s nothing like doing a thing right— 
if you do it at all. They told me in Wash- 
ington that my predecessor hadn’t splurged 
much. That’s the reason I cabled you to 
get the best house in town. What’s the use 
of being the representative of the greatest 
nation in the world if you don’t live up to 
it? You won’t find anything hidebound 
about me. If I play the game I believe in 
playing it. Do you get me? What’s this 
exposition building like inside?”’ 

Mr. Jones sprang lightly from the 
motor—extremely lightly for his size and 
weight—and was immediately faced by six 
rather important-looking men in livery. 

“More foreign-office officials?’’ he asked 
Billy in an aside. 

““Your footmen, sir. You said engage a 
full staff of servants.” 

“‘T didn’t mean to take everybody away 
from the king. Do I shake hands with 
them?” 

“Tt might surprise them very much.” 

“A pleasant surprise, eh? Anyhow, think 
I’ll do it. Nothing like starting right off 
with a show of democratic principles.’”’ And 
he made a breezy round of the group, shak- 
ing each man heartily and vigorously by 
the hand and leaving behind him expres- 
sions that were a strange mingling of sur- 
prise and consternation. ‘‘It reminds me 
something of the Union Station at Wash- 
ington,’’ Mr. Jones continued as, under 
Billy’s leadership, he passed from one re- 
ception room to another. “Is there any 
place to sleep, or is it just a house for 
parties?” 

“As a matter of fact, there are only two 
bedrooms. You said nothing about your 
family coming with you.” 

“That’s right. They didn’t want to 
bother about it. You see ie 

A tremendous clatter of church bells 
drowned the end of the sentence. When 
quiet was once more restored Mr. Jones 
looked at Billy. 

“What was that?” 

“Only church bells. They ring that way 
every hour.” 

“H’m—I’ll take that up with the govern- 
ment at once. I don’t mind churches; but 
I can’t afford to have my eardrums per- 
manently put out of business. How do they 
expect a man to think with a clatter like 
that going on every hour? I’ll ask them to 
confine the ringing to Sunday—at least 
while I’m here. Now at home ——” 

Again they were interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of a portentous-looking individual 
in elaborate livery, who bowed profoundly 
before Mr. Jones and presented a piece of 
cardboard on a silver tray. Mr. Jones 
took the paper, glanced at it and handed it 
to Billy. 

“Can’t read a word of it. What’s it all 
about?” 

“The menu for luncheon. Your butler 
wishes to know if it meets with your ap- 
proval.”’ 

‘Tell him it’s all right. If the first lunch 
doesn’t suit me I’ll let him know.” 

“Perhaps, under the circumstances, I’d 
better remain to luncheon with you today 
so as to see that everything runs smoothly.” 

“Stay to lunch! What are you talking 
about? I expect you to live here with me. 
You don’t think I’m going to be left alone 
in a house where nobody knows what I’m 
saying. Move right in at once. Send for 
your things now.” 

At luncheon, served in a vast hall and 
by four footmen under the supervision of 
the pompous butler, Billy’s impressions of 
Mr. Jones deepened. 

“T can’t eat with a crowd like this watch- 
ing every mouthful I take,” he complained 
after the first course—an elaborately ar- 
ranged platter of eggs in jelly, of which he 
ate heartily, though with a slightly ques- 
tioning expression. “I might as well tell 
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you we live mighty simply at home. Don’t 
put on all this sort of dog. Never was used 
to it—and can’t stand it in my old age. 
Tell ’em to give us supper in a room I can 
see the other side of, and with just one of 
these stuffed shirts to wait on us. I’ll put 
up with this sort of thing when there are 
others here; but alone, just you and me, I 
can’t stand it. Do you get me?” 

When they left the table and Billy 
showed Mr. Jones into the rooms which 
he had arranged as the chancery, the latter 
went straight for a comfortable-looking red 
leather chair and sank into it with a boom- 
ing sigh of relief. 

“This might have come from home,” he 
said, thumping the arms of the chair. 

“Tt did, sir. Practically all the office 
furniture for our missions is sent from 
America.” 

“Well, it looks good and it feels good.” 
Here a long, very black cigar was produced, 
clipped by a patent arrangement which 
was attached to a key chain, and lighted 
with considerable pleasurable deliberation. 
“Now if you’ll lock those doors and make 
sure nobody’s listening outside those win- 
dows we’ll begin to talk business.’”’ And 
as Billy carried out his instructions, 
“Mighty glad you took this place. It sort 
of looks the part.’’ 

“Tt’s what they expect of an American 
mission.”’ 

** All right, we’ll give them what they ex- 
pect—if that will make them give us what 
we expect.”’ 

“What under the sun, sir, could we ex- 
pect them to give us?” 

Mr. Jones’ bulging eyes rested on Billy 
with an almost benign expression. 

“‘D’you ever hear of a place called Mont- 
volean? I suppose that’s the way you pro- 
nounce it.” 

Billy nodded. “I know it’s an island off 
South America—one of the colonial posses- 
sions of this country. That’s about all I do 
know of it.” 

“Well, you’ve said it, Mister Secretary. 
No more explanations necessary. You’ve 
told the whole story.” 

“T may have told it,” Billy laughed, ‘“‘ but 
it doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

“Tt does to your country—a good deal. 
I might go so far as to say a great deal.” 

“But surely it isn’t important to us!” 

“‘Tt’s of considerable importance to us in 
the development of our communications 
with the rest of the world—telegraphically. 
We need it for our cable lines. Other coun- 
tries need it too. But if other countries got 
it there would be monopolies. If we had 
it it would be open to us and everyone 
else. Do you get me? Besides, just between 
us, we ought to have it for other reasons— 
principally the developing of our Monroe 
Doctrine. What was the use of President 
Monroe or John Quincy Adams talking 
about its being dangerous to our peace and 
safety to have European powers extending 
their systems to any portion of the Amer- 
ican continent, if they didn’t go to work to 
clear up the whole situation? Clearing it 
up, to. my way of thinking, is to get rid of 
it. And getting rid of it means that the 
United States must buy or set free every 
piece of land that’s still held on our side of 
the water by a foreign power. Do you 
get me?”’ 

Billy nodded. ‘Perfectly.’ 

“Good! Well, we’re getting along very 
nicely with this cleaning-up business. 
Spain’s out of Cuba; Denmark has sold us 
the Virgin Islands; and now—well’’—here 
Mr. Jones’ large right hand came down 
with a bang on the comfortable chair that 


had come from home—“‘I’m here to make a | 


deal for that worthless little island that be- 
longs to this country. How long will it take 
me, Mister Secretary, to put the deal 
over?” 

Billy lighted a cigarette; he wished at 
that moment that it had been a cigar, even 
though he was not given to strong tobacco. 
The question demanded something much 
more stimulating than a mild cigarette. 
His thoughts went flying over past experi- 
ences, things he had read and particularly 
what he had learned since he had reached 
his present post. There was something 
so tremendously stimulating about Mr. 
Jones—just his vital bulk was a tonic in it- 
self—that Billy felt a very deep desire to 
make good with him, and this desire kept 
him silent a long time. 

“You don’t seem to have any opinions,”’ 
Mr. Jones finally boomed. 


“T’m thinking, sir.” 

“Well, can’t you think aloud? They told 
me at the State Department that you had 
something to do with putting over the 
Smith-Calderon Treaty. That was a big 
piece of work. Can’t, you do the same thing 
here?”’ 

“T’m quite ready to do everything pos- 
sible. But this is another matter. We’ve 
got to study the situation. This country is 
in pretty bad shape just now. The exchange 
has gone to pot; the government has no 
credit; they can’t buy anything; no one 
will lend them any money. Their crops have 
failed; and, so far as I have been able to 
find out, the general unrest is directing it- 
self against the king. They are blaming him 
for everything.”’ 

“All of which sounds encouraging to me, 
Mister Secretary. All this king has to do 
is to sell Montvolecan to us and put his 
country on its feet again. It’s as easy as 
falling off a log. Now how do I go about 
seeing him?” 

Billy rose and strolled about the room. 

“Tf you don’t mind my saying it, sir, 
we've got to go at it a bit slowly. There are 
certain forms to be observed. It isn’t ex- 
actly like going to New York to put through 
a business deal. These people have been 
doing things their way for a number of 
years—even centuries—and I’m inclined to 
think it’s better to fit in with their customs. 
After all, sir, you are the American min- 
ister and in a diplomatic position.” 

Mr. Jones settled back in his chair with 
something that sounded like a deep roar. 

“You talk just like all of them down in 
Washington. I told them—and I’ll tell 
you—I think a lot of it is just bosh. Too 
much form, too much waste of time and 
energy. But go ahead’’—this with a wrin- 
kling of his expansive countenance that 
evidently meant acceptance of the inevita- 
ble—‘‘and put me through all the tricks. 
But do it as quick as you know how. I 
want to clear the decks and get down to 
work. Too much going on at home to stay 
away long.”’ 

So Billy went to work to clear the decks 
by rushing—or at least attempting to—the 
protocol of presenting a new minister. He 
first wrote a letter to the foreign minister, 
informing him that the American minister 
had arrived and wished to call at his earliest 
convenience. This brought a response— 
after a week—appointing a day, still a week 
later, which practically threw Mr. Jones 
into a fever. However, there was nothing to 
do but wait. The visit was merely formal 
and apparently had a most discouraging 
effect upon Mr. Jones. During his con- 
versation with the foreign minister he had 
stated at once that he had come on a special 
mission, explained very succinctly what it 
was, and received in reply a most polite, 
smiling, utterly blank expression from that 
dignified individual. 

‘He ought to play poker,”’ was Mr. Jones’ 
comment as he and Billy left. ‘‘Didn’t 
even make a comment or say we’ll talk it 
over later. What do you make out of it?” 

“It’s a sort of etiquette,” said Billy. 

“Damn etiquette! I’d like to know what 
he thought of it.” 

“T’m sure you will later on.” 

“After a year or two,’’ Mr. Jones pro- 
nounced in guttural tones. ‘‘ Well, what 
next?” 

“Your presentation to the king and the 
exchange of letters of credence. I was told 
that would be in a very few days—as soon 
as the king comes back from the country, 
where he’s shooting at present.” 

Mr. Jones groaned. 

“He ought to spend his time shooting 
a few of his ministers if they’re all like 
this one.” 

At the end of another week a large, gold- 
embossed envelope arrived from the foreign 
office which informed Mr. Jones that his 
majesty would receive him in private au- 
dience on the following Monday at twenty 
minutes past ten in the morning. 

“Why twenty minutes past?”’ grumbled 
Mr. Jones. 

“Tt gives you time to be there at ten and 
ready for the audience.” 

“T’m ready right now.” 

At ten on the following Monday Mr. 
Jones and Billy were dressed in their eve- 
ning suits and awaiting the arrival of the 
royal coach, which was always sent to escort 
ministers to the royal palace. 
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to discuss the matter with the king, and 
I’ve finally got the promise out of him to 
arrange an audience with the king and the 
whole cabinet next week. Mind you, the 
cabinet was his suggestion—not mine. 
What I want to do is to have a personal 
man-to-man talk with that young fellow— 
which is what the minister doesn’t want me 
to have. He says the king never discusses 
national affairs except with mugobinet as- 
sembled. Of course, I had to agfee to this. 
It’s better than nothing.” 

That meeting of the cabinet with the 
king presiding—to be more exact, with Mr. 
Josiah Wabash Jones presiding—still re- 
mains to Billy the most extraordinary 
experience in his diplomatic career. It might 
have been called the apotheosis of Mr. 
Jonesin action, and to a young man in diplo- 
macy it was tremendously suggestive. The 
whole proceeding was so entirely without 
precedent, so completely beyond tradition 
and yet, in a way, so amazingly success- 
ful—at least from Mr. Jones’ point of view. 
At the time Billy cursed himself for not 
having studied shorthand; if would have 
been invaluable to have taker down in de- 
tail everything that was said. There was 
so much that had to be inferred from ex- 
pressions, from significant pauses, and so 
much that had a good deal to do with the 
making of history, all of which must re- 
main forever buried in the minds of those 
who were present. 

When Billy and Mr. Jones arrived at the 
royal palace they were conducted by an 
army of flunkies to a vast hall hung with 
tapestries and furnished only with a long 
table about which were placed high-backed 
chairs. The size of the room made for im- 
pressiveness; even Mr. Jones admitted this 
to Billy in his comment: ‘‘They put it all 
over us when it comes to setting the stage.”’ 
While they waited the minister for foreign 
affairs entered, followed by the entire cabi- 
net; and a few minutes later the wide 
doors at the end of the room were thrown 
open, two officers came in and stood at at- 
tention and in a few moments the king 
appeared. He came forward, shook hands 
with everyone present, but did not once 
smile during the greetings. In fact, his face 
showed even more preoccupation and anx- 
iety than before. The only change of ex- 
pression that showed at all was when he 
spoke to Mr. Jones. Then for a moment his 
eyes lighted up with a pleasant glow. It 
was almost as if he was glad to see him. 

“Mighty glad to get this chance to speak 
to your majesty,” Mr. Jones said, bowing 
with considerable effect—of necessity, on 
account of his bulk. ‘Been trying to see 
you for the past two weeks.” 

“T did not know it, Mister Minister.” 
Then, with raised eyebrows, the king looked 
at the foreign minister. ‘‘ You did not let 
me know that the American minister wished 
to see me.”’ 

The foreign minister coughed and showed 
embarrassment, which he tried to cover 
with a deprecating smile. 

“Your majesty has been much occupied.” 

“T have only been shooting. I should 
have been glad to receive the American 
minister.” 

Mr. Jones’ face at this moment began to 
beam radiantly—which is saying a good 
deal when its size and contour are taken 
into consideration. 

“Mighty glad to hear you say that, your 
majesty,” he boomed. ‘Sounds like busi- 
ness to me. My policy is, when you want 
a thing done do it yourself. That’s why I 
wanted to get in touch with you. These 
gentlemen have been mighty nice about 
listening to me, but it all ended there.” 

The king made a gesture towards the 
table, took the seat at the end and sig- 
naled Mr. Jones to the place beside him. 
When everyone had found a place the king 
looked over the assembly and, after a few 
moments of silence, turned to Mr. Jones. 

“Will you kindly explain what you mean, 
Mister Minister.”’ 

Mr. Jones made a motion to rise, but 
was quickly forestalled by the foreign 
minister, who spoke hastily. 

“Your majesty, I think perhaps I can 
explain the matter to the satisfaction of the 
American minister.” 

The king’s glance met Mr. Jones’ and 
received an affirmative nod. 

“Then pray do.” 

The foreign minister placed a large port- 
folio on the table and drew from it a roll 
of papers, from which dangled a collection 
of seals. 

“His excelleney, the American minis- 
ter,’ he began, ‘“‘has placed before us a 
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most embarrassing matter. We have hesi- 
tated to bring it to your majesty’s atten- 
tion, as—er 4 

“What is this matter?” the king said, 
with a slight show of impatience. 

The foreign minister picked up the sheets 
of paper. 

“T have it here, your majesty. The 
American minister has been instructed by 
his government to present the following 
matter to your majesty’s government. 
With your majesty’s permission I shall read 
a précis of the matter.”’ The foreign minis- 
ter awaited a nod from the king and then 
continued, clearing his throat and assum- 
ing a position that suggested an hour or 
more of continuous speech. ‘‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of the United States of America is 
most desirous ———’’’ 

Mr. Jones’ patience came to an end. He 
had tried to sit quietly through the pro- 
ceedings, but that suggestive pose of the 
foreign minister had been too much for him. 
He sprang up from his chair, and holding 
out a hand, boomed, ‘‘ Your majesty!” 

The king signaled to the foreign minister. 

“One moment, please. The American 
minister wishes to say something. Please 
speak, Mister Minister.” 

“It’s only this, your majesty: There’s 
no use reading all that rigmarole. It would 
take all day. I can tell you the whole thing 
in three words.” 

For the first time the king’s frown dis- 
appeared into a very pleasant, quite boyish 
smile. 

“Very well, Mister Minister. Three words 
appeal to me very much more than the 
apparent length of that document.” 

A ripple of amazement ran over the faces 
at the table and the foreign minister’s hands 
went up in protest. 

“But, your majesty 

But the king went on, smiling, “Surely 
the American minister is better able to ex- 
plain his mission than any of us. Will you 
be so good as to speak, Mister Minister?” 

“It’s just this, your majesty: Your 
country owns an island very near the Amer- 
ican continent. It’s called Montvolean. 
My country wants to buy it. That’s what 
the President of the United States sent 
me here to do. Doesn’t sound very com- 
plicated, does it? Well, that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Mr. Jones resumed his seat, pulled out 
a large white silk handkerchief and began 
mopping his brow; and during the moment 
of pause the foreign minister rose with 
strangely pale face and awaited permission 
from the king to speak. 

“It is quite evident that the American 
minister does not know the dangerous situa- 
tion that his mission might—and surely 
will—create. Your majesty will recall that 
this question came up during the lifetime of 
his majesty, your majesty’s father. An 
offer was made at that time by another 
power than the United States of America. 
When it was known that your majesty’s 
father was considering the sale of Mont- 
volcan it was immediately seized upon by 
the revolutionary party as a pretext to 
end the monarchy. Your majesty’s father 
saw the wisdom—nay, more than that, the 
absolute necessity of dismissing the matter 
as quickly as possible. If the subversive 
elements were to know that this was again 
under consideration it would mean revolu- 
tion at once. The sale of Montvolean would 
give them the final excuse they are await- 
ing. They would say that it was the begin- 
ning of the end of their country and that 
they must rise to save it. It would mean for 
your majesty the end of the monarchy, the 
end of your majesty’s rule, the end, per- 
haps, of your majesty’s life.” 

Mr. Jones was again on his feet. 

“They wouldn’t dare ——’”’ 

“T beg your pardon, Mister Minister. 
You don’t know our people. The majority 
of them want anything that will give them 
relief from the present crisis, and they claim 
a republic will give them that.” 

Mr. Jones turned towards the king, 
who was now sitting with bowed head, his 
arms folded, his eyes cast down in deep 
concentration. 

“What does your majesty say to all 
this?”’ 

“What do I say?”’ The king looked up 
and met Mr. Jones’ eyes steadily. ‘I 
don’t know. Perhaps the people are right. 
Perhaps a republic would be better. You 
see, Mister Minister, your country has set 
such a successful example to the world that 
you make it difficult for us to go on in our 
old paths. Something must happen very 
soon. My country is actually.starving, my 
people are without bread and we have no 
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credit. That is our position, Mister Min- 
ister.” 

“Then save the situation, your majesty, 
by selling my country Montvolean.”’ 

The foreign minister leaned intently for- 
ward. 

“Your majesty knows that we have re- 
cently discovered several plots for your 
assassination. If it were known that you 
were contemplating this matter the palace 
would be assaulted—anything might hap- 
pen. I beg, I implore your majesty to listen 
no longer to the American minister. It 
would mean certain death. Think of us, of 
your ministers, of your majesty’s father’s 
old and faithful servants! Everyone of us 
will go down in this debacle.” 

Mr. Jones did not wait for these words 
to take effect. He swiftly leaned towards 
the king and said, ‘‘Look here, your maj- 
esty, there’s only one thing important for 
me to know. Does the sale of this island 
rest entirely in your hands?” 

“Entirely, Mister Minister.” 

Mr. Jones straightened up to his full 
height and looked calmly and slowly at 
each man at the table. When his glance 
came back to the king his height and bulk 
appeared to have increased; he was not 
only towering over the others physically; 
he was also dominating them with impreg- 
nable assurance. Then his voice sounded 
out with a penetrating boom: 

“Tf that is the case, why in the name of 
Heaven is it necessary for us to bother about 
anybody else? If you want to save your 
country I’ll help you do it. It’s up to you 
and me to find the way.” 

At this the young king rose with alacrity. 

“T think I see what you mean, Mister 
Minister.”” Then, with a deep bow to the 
council table, he said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the 
council is ended.” 

Then pandemonium broke loose. Each 
minister was on his feet, voices and hands 
and arms were raised in vociferous protest, 
yet through it all the king waited, very 
calm, very steady, almost smiling. When 
some semblance of quiet was restored— 
more from exhaustion than from any end to 
the subject—he repeated: 

““Gentlemen—my friends—you are dis- 
missed. I wish to remain alone with the 
American minister. I shall do nothing with- 
out first advising you.” 

Billy found the scene that followed one 
of the most amusing he had ever witnessed. 
In very solemn and formal array, but with 
expressions that spoke volumes, each min- 
ister approached the king, bowed pro- 
foundly and then backed out of the room. 
It was a perfect demonstration of what 
traditional form could be counted on to per- 
form; though each man was violently pro- 
testing such a step, yet protocol made him 
accept the inevitable and bow down to it. 

Five minutes later Mr. Jones and Billy 
were alone with the king; and though the 
situation had already developed along such 
extraordinary lines that he was prepared for 
anything that might follow, Billy did start 
slightly when he saw his chief pull out his 
cigar ease and hold it towards the king. 

“Have a cigar, your majesty?” 

“Thanks, I smoke only cigarettes. Please 
sit down again.” 

Billy held a lighted match to the king’s 
cigarette, then one to Mr. Jones’ cigar 
and finally lighted a cigarette himself. For 
a few minutes all three smoked in silence. 
Then Mr. Jones suddenly sprang up and 
began pacing the floor. 

“Hope you don’t mind my walking up 
and down, your majesty. Can’t think very 
well unless I’m on my feet, and I’ve got to 
do some thinking just now. I hope that 
cabinet of yours don’t think I’m trying to 
put something over behind their backs. 
That’s not my way of doing business— 
neither mine nor my country’s. I wasn’t 
sent here to buy that island secretly. The 
deal has got to go through aboveboard.” 

Mr. Jones stopped abruptly and for a 
few moments appeared sunk in deep re- 
flection. 

“Well, Mister Minister?’ the king finally 
asked. 

Mr. Jones wheeled quickly. 

“Look here, your majesty, would you 
mind dropping that Mister Minister busi- 
ness. Somehow it breaks my train of 
thought—makes me think you’re talking to 
somebody else. I want to talk to you man 
to man. My name’s Jones. And yours— 
what’s your real name?” 

“My family name is Marcellii. My 
father was accustomed to call me Mark.” 

Mister Jones’ face beamed. 

“T’m old enough to be your father, but 
I suppose I can’t call you Mark.” 
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sure that Mr. Jones would scoff at his sug- 
gestion—even forbid him to carry it out. 
Reaching a decision was vastly disturbing 
business; but it was at last reached, and 
under cover of making the three-hour trip 
to the frontier to see that some specially 
ordered supplies were not held up he ac- 
complished his mission. 

And so the day arrived on which the king 
was to send his message to parliament an- 
nouncing the sale of Montvolcan. The 
morning passed peacefully enough, as par- 
liament did not assemble until six o’clock 
in the afternoon; but by the time Billy had 
given a last glance through the salons and 
seen that all arrangements were being car- 
ried out—even to the proper placing of the 
jazz band, which had arrived the day before 
and which Mr. Jones had kept playing 
continually for his own amusement— 
rumors were passed round by the servants 
that a threatening mob was assembling be- 
fore the royal palace. Billy looked out his 
windows and was struck by an ominous 
silence; the streets were strangely deserted, 
an unusual thing for the early evening hour, 
when practically everyone in town came 
out to enjoy the sunset. 

“About the only thing the poor devils 
have to enjoy,’ Mr. Jones had said. 

When he had finished dressing he looked 
across the gardens, down to the harbor and 
far out to sea; a very peaceful scene, Billy 
thought—much too peaceful. For almost 
the first time—at least that he remem- 
bered—a sort of helpless feeling swept over 
him. Up to that afternoon he had felt 
buoyant, hopeful, confident; more than 
that, as the situation showed itself to be 
more and more grave he had realized that 
he had acted wisely. But now—he had 
failed. The setting sun told him that quite 
plainly. 

Suddenly a longing for home swept over 
him; his thoughts shot back to those wheat 
fields of the Middle West. Just then they 
seemed the most perfect place to be. 
Would he ever see them again? Diplomacy 
was all well enough. It was even great 
fun—until you suddenly found yourself in 
a situation like this, in a place practically 
off the map and among a people who were 
not disposed to consider the comity of na- 
tions a binding obligation. The only thing 
to do in such places was to go along quietly 
and not try to force questions; which, of 
course, was exactly what his chief was de- 
termined to do. But it was quite impossible 
to make a man like Mr. Jones see it that 
way; born in America, bred there, really 
interested only in its problems, no one 
would ever be able to make him see the for- 
eigner’s point of view. 

There was a certain strength in his atti- 
tude; Billy had to admit that. Somehow 
his self-confidence imposed itself on others; 
you couldn’t possibly believe that anything 
could go wrong with him at the helm—un- 
less it was a matter of trying to save a king 
from a revolutionary mob that was bent 
upon his destruction. 

Oh, well 

Billy gave his tie a vicious last twist and 
went downstairs. Come what might, he 
was going to stick by his chief to the bit- 
ter end. It was just such loyalty as this 
that Mr. Jones’ personality unconsciously 
created. 

But when Billy reached the main récep- 
tion room his depressing thoughts disap- 
peared as though they had never existed. 
How could anyone feel depressed when 
locking at Mr. Jones, in full evening 
attire, with the addition of a broad red rib- 
bon across his shirt front, a small jeweled 
Maltese cross pinned in the center of it and 
a somewhat old-fashioned sword hanging at 
his side, standing with uplifted hands and 
going through the motions of leading the 
jazz orchestra? Billy stopped spellbound. 
This was going a bit too far, even for Mr. 
Jones. 

“What is it, sir?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Jones turned with a beaming 
countenance. 

“How do you like it? I’m tired of seeing 
all these ministers and overpaid undersec- 
retaries strutting about with deccrations. 
Thought I’d wear one too.” 

“But, sir, our Government doesn’t per- 
mit diplomats to wear foreign decorations.” 

“This isn’t a foreign decoration. It’s 
pure American.” 

Further argument on the subject was in- 
terrupted by the doors being thrown open 
and the British minister announced in 
resonant tones. 

“Hello, Sir Charles. 
early,’”’ boomed Mr. Jones. 
it look outside?” 
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‘Have you been out since dinner?” 
asked the minister. “It isn’t very encour- 
aging. There’s an ugly-looking crowd about 
parliament. I tried to get hold of one of the 
pamphlets they were scattering about. Do 
you know what is up?”’ 

Mr. Jones’ smile grew more and more ex- 
pansive. 

“‘T have an idea.” 

“Of course, the king will not come out 
tonight,’ the British minister continued, 
adjusting a monocle and glancing towards 
the jazz orchestra. “Is this from America?”’ 

“Yes—via London. So you think the 
king won’t come?”’ 

“T’m quite sure of it. Have you a lega- 
tion guard?” 

“Only the flag.” 

“Under the circumstances, that might 
irritate the mob.” 

“Yes, it does sometimes irritate people. 
Hello! There’s our Japanese colleague.” 

In half an hour the large reception room 
was filled and overflowing into adjoining 
rooms and corridors; and Mr. Jones was 
moving about, towering above everyone, 
beaming, booming and to all appearances 
having the time of his life, though now and 
then Billy saw him turn anxiously towards 
the door through which the king was to be 
announced. 

When this door was finally thrown open 
and four footmen carrying three-branched 
candlesticks appeared, the anxious expres- 
sion disappeared. 

“They all tried to make me think he 
wouldn’t come,” he said, grasping Billy by 
the arm. “‘They don’t know a sport when 
they see one.” 

And together they hurried down the 
main staircase and reached the front ter- 
race just as the royal coach stopped before 
the door. The king descended and extended 
his hand to Mr. Jones, and for a few mo- 
ments their eyes met silently. 

Then the king said quietly, “‘Montvol- 
can belongs to the United States.’’ 

“And your majesty is safe in the Amer- 
ican legation.”’ 

Billy followed them into the reception 
room and watched Mr. Jones accom- 
pany the king as he made the round of the 
room, speaking to everyone and receiving 
deep bows and curtsies as he passed. The 
scene was very gay, very brilliant; the jazz 
band was a huge success; the lantern-hung 
terraces were like a glimpse of fairyland; 
the dining room was ready with a feast that 
someone called Lucullan; and the gayety 
of the scene reached the climax when the 
king chose a partner and led the way into 
the ballroom. 

Billy had just decided all his forebodings 
of the past few days were without founda- 
tion, when he suddenly looked across the 
room and saw the foreign minister signaling 
to him. 

“T must get a word with his majesty at 
once,” he said. ‘‘We’ve done our best. 
They have found out he is here. They’re 
coming—thousands of them.” 

“Who?” came Mr. Jones’ voice, who had 
come across the room to greet him. 

“The revolutionists. They are at the 
gates of your villa now.” 

“Well, what of it?’ 

“They will break through the gates. 
Nothing will keep them back.” 

“Tl take care of that.”” Then to Billy, 
““Come with me.” 

They hurried to the balcony, from where 
they could look down on the gates, and 
Billy saw at once that they were in for 
some unpleasant if not serious incidents. 
The streets that had been empty an hour 
before were now filled with a seething 
crowd. 

Banners were flying, torches were burn- 
ing and a low, ominous murmur was rising 
from all sides, exactly like the sound of a 
distant wave-tossed sea. Already several 
of the crowd had climbed up on the iron 
fence which capped the walls about the villa 
and were jumping over into the garden. A 
few minutes more and the house would be 
surrounded. 

Mr. Jones surveyed the scene calmly, 
even phlegmatically, Billy thought. He 
stood quite motionless several minutes, as 
if taking in the situation and musing over 
it. Then he turned abruptly, started to 
enter the house and stopped. 

“No, you’d better go. Try to keep that 
old dub quiet and away from the king. I 
don’t want him to know about this. He 
might get obstreperous. But first take a 
look downstairs. I gave orders myself that 
every door and window was to be closed 
after the king had arrived. Be sure that it 
has been done. Wait! Before you go slip 
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Watch This 


Column 


Mary Philbin 
in “Fools’ Highway” 


MARY PHILBIN’S next 


big production is entitled ‘‘Fools’ 
Highway,’’ and is an adaptation of 
Owen Kildare’s story ‘“‘My Mamie 
Rose,’”’ the action of which is laid in 
the Bowery in its prime. It is a fine 
story of a girl’s love and faith. The 
winsome beauty of MARY PHIL- 
BIN adds immeasurably to the charm 
of this picture. 


REGINALD DENNY 


has added another success to his 
collection in ‘‘Sporting Youth,’’ Byron 
Morgan’s enlivening story of the younger 
set which Universal has put on rather 
lavishly. I recommend this picture to 
you unqualifiedly. 


HOOT GIBSON will soon 


appear in a picture the story of 
which was written especially for him 
by William Dudley Pelley. I will pay 
$100 cash for a good title for it, pro- 
viding we accept and use it. Hoot is 
forced to take a job with a Wild West 
show. Here he meets Calamity Jane, 
star rider, roper and markswoman, 
who is an unapproachable man-hater. 
His overtures to her meet with mis- 
hap. She is dangerous. One day in 
wrath she shoots up the show and is 
pursued by a posse. Hoot follows in 
a car, picks her from her horse and 
distances the pursuers. He gives her 
the scare of her life in the way he drives. 
Eventually she surrenders to this mas- 
terful Hoot and there is a big and sur- 
prising climax. If this information is 
not sufficient, write me for detailed 
synopsis. 


Theatres everywhere have 
responded to William Brandt’s 
suggestion of CARL LAEMMLE 
ANNIVERSARY MONTH, and are 
showing Universal pictures largely to 
the exclusion of others. It is a wonderful 
testimonial and I sincerely hope I am 
worthy of it. 


Have you sent me a dona- 


tion for the starving people of 
Germany—food, clothes, money? I am 
distributing everything at my own ex- 
pense. Will you help? Conditions over 
there are pitiful. 


(Carl faemmle 


President 
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does 
bodily injury 
cause pain? 


— because the nerves are a 
system of danger signals. 
When injury occurs, they 
hurt. Thus they send to the 
brain a call for relief. Calls for 
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in that corner room and bring me that 
flag—the one draped over the bust of 
George Washington.” 

Billy handed him the flag and then hur- 
ried towards the ballroom. The king was 
still dancing, and the foreign minister was 
still breathlessly awaiting an opportunity 
to speak to him. 

“The minister requests that you do not 
mention the trouble to the king until he 
sees him,” Billy explained quickly. ‘‘It is 
most important that he does not know.” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
raced down to the ground floor and found 
most of the servants huddled together in 
the entrance hall, their blanched faces show- 
ing plainly their fright. However, the doors 
were closed and heavy iron bars in place. 
It would take considerable force, perhaps 
even a bomb or two, to break them open. 
After a quick glance he ran back up the 
steps and out to the balcony, and stopped, 
dumfounded by an extraordinary sight— 
Mr. Jones vigorously waving a huge Amer- 
ican flag which was dazzlingly illuminated 
by a broad shaft of light. 

“Look at them!’ he cried to Billy. 
“Watch them running! Didn’t I tell you 
the flag would do the work? There’s hardly 
a man left!” 

“But this searchlight—where is it com- 
ing from?” 

“Some ship just come in the harbor— 
round that point there. Do you see? 
There’s another! There ” Mr. Jones’ 
booming voice was suddenly drowned in 


A Woman’s Heart 
1 WIN a woman’s heart, you ask the 
wa 


Yy. 
Yourself must find it. 
A woman’s heart! Why, Shakspere’s self 
Has scarce divined it; 
That riddle has perplexed man’s brain for 
ages, 
Nor yet been solved by sinners, saints nor 
sages. 


Yet, as you ask me, well, I have a notion, 
As a beginner 

’Tis best to show her not too much devotion 
At first to win her; 

I think that she will find you less fatiguing 

The longer you contrive to be intriguing. 


aoe De their faith on gold as love’s best 
uel. 
No harm in trying; 
And that a woman loves a pretty jewel 
There’s no denying ; 
And humble lovers sometimes find it handy 
To send her now and then a box of candy. 


Yet there are women who for love alone 
Will love you better 
Than for cartloads of gold or precious stone. 
An artful letter, 
A compliment well-turned or even a flower 
Wields on her wayward heart a magic power. 


But last, I think, nothing so well avails 
As to amuse her. 
The humorous lover very seldom fails; 
The solemn lose her. 
Bring up your heavy guns of loving after, 
But best begin your siege of her with laughter. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 


The Things I Love 


ITESE are the things that I love best, 
These are the dreams I’ll hold 
Against my faintly thrilling heart 
When I am old: 
The color of the sky at night, 
When it still throbs with sunset light; 
The dawn’s first gold; 
The shading of the trees that turn 
So scarlet, and the fires that burn 
On my hearthstone— 
These are the things that I love best, 
That I will hold against my breast 
When youth has left me, and I face 
The end, alone. 


The purple pansies that I plant 
When early summer wakes, 
The green of leafy, dew-kissed woods 
hen morn first breaks ; 
The iridescence of the sea 
That creeps so far away from me; 
The blue of lakes. 
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a much deeper boom—the roaring salute 
of an incoming warship. ‘‘What do you 
make out of it? Whose ships are they?”’ 

Billy, shielding his eyes from the blinding 
light, peered out to sea. 

“‘T’m very much inclined to say,” 
began in a slightly shaking voice, ‘“‘that 
they are our own warships coming to your 
party.” 

“How’dtheyknow? Whoinvitedthem?’”’ 

Billy leaned against the balustrade and 
looked intently into Mr. Jones’ amazed 
face. He attempted to say something, but 
try as hard as he would, he couldn’t get his 
voice steady; the excitement of the mo- 
ment was more than he could master. And 
while he remained silent he saw Mr. 
Jones come closer and suddenly grab him 
by both arms and shake him violently. 

“You did it!’ he roared, still holding 
Billy tight. Then, quite without warning, 
his expression changed to one of abashed 
apology: ’ 

“You know, Mister Secretary, those peo- 
ple almost had my goat. Between you and 
me, I was on the point of getting scared. 
But look at them now! Where do you sup- 
pose they’ve all gone?”’ 

By this time Billy had gained control of 
his voice. 

“To see the American warships, sir.’’ 

Mr. Jones put his arm about Billy 
with a gesture of real affection. 

“Well, let’s go back now and jazz to our 
hearts’ content. In the meantime I’ll try 
to reach a conclusion about you—whether 


A dress I loved, of silent gray; 
A silken sash of yesterday; 
A prism that once hung beside 
A window when the daytime died; 
The wonder of a baby’s eyes, 
That seemed to speak of paradise, 
And love’s first kiss— 
These are the things that I love best, 
That I will hold against my breast 
The while I whisper, ‘‘ Life itself 
Was less than this!” 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


’Tis But the Night 


EN change, flags change, and border 
lines 
Move north or south, and east or west; 
But still the great unaltered pines 
In centuries of green are dressed; 
In warmer lands the quiet palm 
Still wears its calm. 


Truth stands, God reigns, Christ walks 
today, 
Love lives within the hearts of men; 
The things that seem to pass away 
A little while, return again. 
A little while the shadows fall, 
And that is all. 


The night comes down, and mountain 
peaks 
Are lost to view, the grassy slope; 
Yet, at the darkest, memory speaks 
The lovely prophecy of hope; 
No peaks at midnight we discern, 
But they return. 


The rising sun again will gild 
The summit that is lost to sight. 
When darkness shuts around you, build— 
Yes, keep on building in the night, 
Still undiscouraged, since you know 
These things are so. 


The great unalterable things 
Will never change. Though for a time 
To other lands the bird takes wings, 
Though summer seeks some other clime, 
Though for a time injustice hides 
The mountain sides— 


Doubt not, fear not; work on, and wait; 
As sure as dawn shall conquer dark 
So love will triumph over hate, 
And spring will bring again the lark. 
Yes, if for truth you labor here, 
You need not fear. 


The night comes down, but labor on; 
Despair not, yield not, neither change; 
Tomorrow morn again the dawn 
Will light the unalterable range 
Of God’s high hills with truth’s great light. 
’Tis but the night. | —Douglas Malloch. 
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| 1914 


| SPECIFICATIONS 
Horsepower, S.A.E. - Z Z 217. 
ummeight - - - - - -  ~.. 2500 Ibs. 
Tires, 32 x 314, fabric - - - (about 4000 miles) 
Top - - - Two-man, with side supports 
Gas feed - - . - - - Air pressure 
} Windshield - = = - - - Folding 
Rims - - - - - - - Detachable 
| Cooling - - - - - - Thermo system 
| Rearaxle gears - - - - Straight teeth 
Oiling system - = 2 = - = Splash 
| Chassis lubrication - - - - - Grease cups 
' Back curtain light = = = = - Celluloid 
| Side curtains - - - - - - Stationary 
| Finish - - - = < - Paint, air dried 
| Gasoline mileage  - - - - - About 18 
| Service brake - - . -. Clutch combination 
| Wiring harness - - . - - - Open 
_ Insurance rating - - - - - - 
, Terms - - - - - - - - Cash 
| Service stations - - - - - About 1000 


No. 1 Chevrolet 


B' Price, 1914, $1000 


\t 
| 


/YNHE pronounced leadership of the 
| 4 automobile business in restoring the old- 
time. purchasing power of the dollar is best 
illustrated in the increased quality and 
decreased price of a Chevrolet. 


The reductions in prices have more than 
doubled the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, although the specifications 


and design show marked increase in quality. 


Big volume production made these econ- 
jomies possible. Note the ten years’ record 
of Chevrolet sales: 


‘Manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants and two Canadian 

rgest production capacity in the world for high-grade cars and 
ow prices. Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. Applications 
rom high grade dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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for Economical Transportation 


1924 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Horsepower, S. A. E. - - - - - 297, 
Weight = - - - - - - - 1880 Ibs. 
Tires, 30x 3%, fabric - = - (about 8000 miles) 
(Cord Tires on all closed motels) 
Top - - - - - - - One man 
Gas feed - - - - - - - Suction 
Windshield - - - - Double ventilating 
Rims - - - - - - Demountable 
Cooling - - - - - - Pump circulation 


Rear axle gears - - - - - Spiral bevel 
Oiling system - - - - Pump, forced feed 
Chassis lubrication = - - - - Alemite 
Back curtain light - - - - - Glass 
Side curtains - - - - - Open with doors 
Finish - - - - - - Baked enamel 
Gasoline mileage  - - - - - About 24 
Service brake  - - - - Scparate brake pedal 
Wiring harness - - - - In conduits 
Insurance rating - - - - - 
Terms - - - - - - - 
Service stations - . - - 


- A 
As desired 
About 20,000 


Present Chevrolet 


Price, 1924, §495 


Ten Years’ Record of Chevrolet Sales 


1914— 5,005 1919—151,019 
1915— 13,500 1920—155,647 
1916— 69,682 1921— 77,627 
1917—125,399 1922—242,373 
1918— 93,814 1923—483,310 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of 
quality cars, having attained this leadership 
through offering the utmost possible per 
dollar value in modern quality automobiles. 


Before buying any car at any price See 
Chevrolet First. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster $490 Superior Sedan 
Superior Touring . . 495 
Superior Utility Coupe . 640 


Superior Light Delivery 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe . 725 


Superior Commercial Ch 


assis . 


Utility Express Truck Chassis .« 
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N YEARS’ PROGRESS 


$795 


395 
495 
550 
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Universal 
Size, $1 


Stop Radiator Leaks 
Yourself for 75c 


You can easily, positively and perma- 
nently stop leaks anywhere in your car’s 
cooling system. Get a can of Warner 
Liquid Solder. Absolutely harmless. 
Guaranteed by Mr. A. P. Warner, in- 
ventor of the famous Warner Speedom- 
eter, and sold on a money-back basis. 
Will not clog circulation or do any other 
damage. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct. Works with alcohol 
and other anti-freeze solutions. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO, 


XQ 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. yA 


SQUIRT 


To Stop 
Spring 
Squeaks 


Youdonothavetohave 
your spring leaves sepa- 
rated. Simply squirt it 
along theedge. It pene- 
trates in every direction 
and lubricates every 
pin point of surface be- 
tween the leaves. It 
contains soluble graph- 
ite. Guaranteed and 
sold on a money-back 
basis. 


Over 1000 
Other Uses 


Invaluable to release 
rusted nuts and bolts, 
pipe joints, etc. Indis- 
pensable for farmers, KILLS 
machinists, plumbers. | FREES pustTE 
If your dealer cannot k on con eaieere 
supply you, use the “== ws ee 
coupon below. Mailed p a ‘alia 
anywhere inthe United _ 
States, prepaid. > 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. 
one can of Warner Penetreen. 


Please send me 


Nam 
Adi: Se eee ee 


Town 
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AIN ELUSIVE PANACEA 


had to be paid upon the estates of certain 
of its deceased owners. The whole Senate 
seemed very much impressed with the argu- 
ment and with the danger of any further 
increase in rates. 

Whereupon a senator with more radical 
views arose and asked the member who had 
just spoken whether it was true that the 
widow of one of the former owners had just 
petitioned the court for a spending allow- 
ance of $500,000. No one could reply in 
the negative, and the whole force of the eco- 
nomic argument against higher rates seemed 
for the moment blunted. If the debate had 
taken place a year or so later the fact might 


have been added that a son of one of the . 


former owners had spent five days in jail 
for speeding and had lost his license for a 
year. If both these facts, together with a 
few million-dollar diamond necklaces, could 
have been brought into the debate the 
Senate might have increased the rates in- 
stanter, 

But speaking seriously there is massed 
behind the inheritance tax more than any 
other measure not only all the mere envy 
of great wealth but all the actual disap- 
proval, rightly or wrongly held, of its ex- 
istence and effects. When property passes 
at death there is not only a wonderful op- 
portunity to scale down the idle heir, but 
the last chance is presented for getting at 
the property of the deceased. 

Perhaps he did not pay his just share of 
taxes while he lived; perhaps the elements 
of chance, luck or even graft entered into 
the making of his fortune. This time there 
is to be no possible escape. Surely, then, 
with so many favoring arguments it must 
be assumed that the inheritance tax will 
continue to take on an increasing impor- 
tance both as a revenue producer and as a 
social weapon. It is not the first time the 
Federal and state governments have rushed 
to adopt fiscal and social panaceas, nor will 
it be the last time. 

It may be well, then, to follow this instru- 
ment of equality and producer of revenue 
into the actual mazes of practical taxa- 
tion. The journey will lead us into many 
strange turns and awkward positions. But 
let us not anticipate the dangers of the 
trip. It is enough to say that at the very 
beginning there appears to be an irrecon- 
cilable conflict as to whether the tax should 
be imposed by the states or by the Federal 
Government, or by both. 

As matters stand, both the states and 
the Federal Government levy the tax in- 
dependently of each other and indiscrimi- 
nately on the same property. In the past the 
Federal Government has employed this 
form of tax only in wartime, but no student 
of the subject could be found by the writer 
who believes that it will be given up now 
that the war is over; and to tell the truth 
there are excellent reasons why such a tax 
should be retained. 


Valuable Trading Material 


“Tt is conceivable that a conservative ad- 
ministration in Washington might persuade 
Congress to give up the tax,” said a distin- 
guished economist who has been associated 
with tax legislation and administration fora 
generation or more. ‘But this would only 
add fuel to the radical flames. Besides, I do 
not think any conservative financial admin- 
istration would be foolish enough to push 
their power so far. Retention of a fairly 
heavy inheritance tax would always be a 
good card for them to play against objec- 
tionable measures.” 

But entirely aside from any question of 
political expediency there is excellent reason 
for a Federal inheritance tax in some form 
or other. All the states now except Florida 
and Alabama, and the District of Columbia, 
have inheritance-tax laws. But there is a 
tremendous divergence in rates, all the way 
from a small fraction of one year’s income 
up to almost a quarter or a third of the 
property itself, in the case of collateral in- 
heritance. In other words, state inheritance 
taxes range from feeble, half-hearted at- 
tempts to gather in a few hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars from the larger fortunes, 
all the way up to a near approach to some- 
thing like confiscation. 

Not only do the rates under the same 
conditions vary from state to state but 
there is bewildering variety when it comes 
to the steepness of the graduation or pro- 
gression, and the relation of the rate paid to 
the total estate, to the amount received by 


(Continued from Page 15) 


any given heir and to the degree of rela- 
tionship of the heir. 

Added to the divergence and variation in 
rates is the fact that two of the most im- 
portant residential quarters, so to speak, 
for rich men, Florida and the District of 
Columbia, have no inheritance-tax laws at 
all. It is apparent therefore that a rich 
man by taking careful legal and expert ad- 
vice may so adjust his residence that the 
amount of his inheritance tax will be greatly 
reduced. Many do and many do not. 

The result is that we have a net with 
forty-five or so meshes through some of 
which big fish escape and in others of which 
they are caught. This situation will be ex- 
plained in detail shortly, but it suffices for 
the moment to say that at present inherit- 
ance taxes are to a very considerable extent 
accidental. That it should cost a man 
several hundred thousand dollars more to 
inherit a large fortune in one state than in 
another not only sets all fairness and equal- 
ity at naught; it is a mockery of justice. 

But there is plenty of equality when it 
comes to the Federal taxes. Even the 
richest man with the largest battery of 
lawyers cannot escape one cent of the 
Federal tax by skipping around from New 
York to Kentucky, to the District of Colum- 
bia, to Florida, to California and back 
again. The Federal estate tax reaches 
every nook and corner of the land, and it is 
impossible by any rearrangement of resi- 
dence and investments or dodging across 
borders to escape it. 


Opposition to Federal Estate Taxes 


It is difficult to see how any element in 
Congress, radical, moderate or conservative, 
can argue against the fact that the Federal 
estate tax insures a high degree of equality 
in imposing heavy taxes upon the rich. 
There is dispute as to the wisdom of soak- 
ing the rich at all, but if it is to be done no 
one can deny that it should be done to all, 
not merely to the few who are careless or 
honest enough to continue to live where 
they always have lived. 

But despite this forcible argument in 
favor of the Federal estate tax there is 
powerful and continuous opposition. It 
comes from the legislators and tax officials 
of the states, who cannot endure having 
such a valuable and increasing source of 
revenue filched away from them by the 
Federal Government; and one is not sur- 
prised to learn that resolutions are con- 
stantly being presented to Congress from 
associations of state tax officials and even 
state legislatures asking for the repeal of 
the Federal law. 

The states have a natural and deeply 
ingrained prejudice in favor of retaining 
the tax. Historically, its imposition is 
closely connected with the judicial process 
and the probating of wills, all of which is a 
service performed by the states. The rights 
of testamentary disposition and of succes- 
sion are creatures of law, upon the exercise 
and operation of which the lawmaker may 
impose terms, and it follows logically that 
the only law which can impose terms is the 
law that created the right itself. 

The Federal Government takes but scant 
notice of all these historical, legal and logi- 
cal facts. Apparently it may come in, 
years after a state court has released and 
discharged an executor, and demand hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in additional 
taxes, perhaps holding the executor per- 
sonally liable. The old relationship between 
the court and its appointee is disturbed by 
the entrance of a third party, and it is 
argued by the legal and tax representatives 
of the states that their courts can no longer 
protect appointees in the performance of 
duty. ; 

The Federal law reaches only those es- 
tates above $50,000. If it took over the 
entire field and reached down to $10,000, as 
many states do, or even lower, as numbers 
do, the complications would be increased 
manifold. The Federal Government, as 
everyone knows, has been able to admin- 
ister the estate and income taxes at all only 
because it has taken years to clear up back 
accounts. The practical difficulties involved 
in its handling the whole inheritance-tax 
system seem to any disinterested observer 
almost insuperable. 

“In a small state such as ours,” said the 
chairman of a state tax commission, “‘we 
know every rich man and every large for- 
tune. One appraiser handles the whole 
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A STURDY SIX 
“LIGHT” SIX 
: “Light” Six 
4 Motors Have 
169 cu. in. 
177 cu. in. 
207 cu. in. 
Jewett Has 
249 cu. in. 


This ‘1065 Jewett 


has a larger motor than Bills car that cost 1790 
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ATHER a surprising discovery 
—till you find that there are a 
dozen cars, costing more than Jewett, 
yet giving you smaller motors. Think 
of this before you buy—especially 
you experienced motorists who know 
how important is ample power. Take 
a look at a Jewett motor. See how it 
fills the hood. Compare its 314"" by 
5’’ cylinders—249 cubic inches piston 
displacement—with other motors. 
And Jewett motors stay good— 
due to high-pressure hollow crank- 
shaft oiling. Two gallons of oil per 
minute are forced through all main 
bearingsand connecting rod bearings. 
Smooth and quiet, like Paige and 
other highest quality cars. 

You see now why Jewett takes 
*most any hill in high—passes *most 
any car anywhere—picks up from 5 
to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds in 
high gear. BIG SIX performance! 

The New Jewett’s performance 
wins all who try it. It walks along 
at 2 miles an hour in high. Seldom is 


-gear-changing necessary, and then 


as 
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very easy, due to the Paige-type 
clutch and transmission. Think of 
changing from high to second at 30 
miles an hour! 

The New Jewett is as dependable 
as it is delightful. It is stoutly built, 
weighing 2805 lbs. Hasa 6-inch deep, 
184-lb. frame, and Paige-Timken 
axles, front and rear. Not another 
car up to 119 inches wheelbase 
weighs as much per inch as Jewett. 
None therefore as sturdy. 

Jewett’s bodies are loungy, com- 
fortable and roomy as the largest. 
Yet, by convenient chassis size, Jew- 
ett turns parking problems into park- 
ing opportunities; turns in narrow 
streets; requires less garage and alley 
space. 

We say of Jewett—in all the 
world no car like this!—because its 
combination of fine qualities and ad- 
vantages has no equal. Some of them 
you can buy at $700 to thousands 
more, but then at the sacrifice of con- 
venience and economy. Jewett, re- 
member, costs but $1065. (eas 
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Touring $1065 
Brougham $1325 
Sedan $1495 
De Luxe Roadster $1195 
De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra. 
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Three years ago he 
planned his future 
—Now earns $5,200 a year 


A responsible executive position, a hand- 
some salary, an enviable future! 

Yet three years ago he was the most dis- 
couraged man you ever saw! Slaving away 
at a routine job, he saw his youth fast slip- 
ping away from him, his friends outdistanc- 
ing him, himself being slowly shaped into 
the merest cog in the machinery of business. 

Something had to be done—and he was 
man enough to recognize the fact. He had 
read how other men had made real head- 
way thru home-study training; and in the 
hope that this might prove the way out, he 
wrote to the largest business training insti- 
tution in the world—LaSalle Extension 
University. And this is what he learned. 


Cashing In on Specialized Training 


He learned that during the past fourteen 
years more than 425,000 ambitious men had 
enrolled for LaSalle training—that LaSalle, 
as evidenced by actual letters in its files, 
had added millions and millions of dollars 
to the earning power of its members—that 
during only three months’ time as many as 
1193 members had reported definite salary 
increases totaling $1,248,526, an average 
increase per man of 89 per cent. 

But more than that! He discovered that 
even for him (and he was very discouraged) 
there were a score of paths to a bigger in- 
come—the path to successful salesmanship, 
for example, the path to an expert knowledge 
of accounting (such as would qualify him for 
a high-salaried position as auditor, comp- 
troller, treasurer), the path to a mastery of 
traffic management, of law, of the prin- 
ciples of banking, of industrial management 
efficiency. And in every one of these chan- 
nels he saw new ways of expanding his 
ability, enlarging his earning power. 

That was three years ago. Today, thru 
persistent and well-directed effort, he has 
won his way to $5,200 a year. 

Self-respect, the respect of his associates, 
the knowledge that a larger future is still 
ahead of him—these possessions all have 
come to him thru home-study training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method. And he 
prizes them even more highly than his 
increased income. 


You Have the Same Good 
Opportunity 


Are you facing the same unpromising future that 
this man faced three years ago? 

If so, it is up to you to change that outlook, and if 
you have average intelligence, you can most certainly 
do it! 

LaSalle offers no alluring promises of tremendous 
salary increases within thirty or sixty days, neither 
does LaSalle seek to enroll any man who does not 
earnestly desire to better himself—who is not serious 
in his willingness to fit himself for bigger things. 

If, however, you honestly desire to shorten your 
business apprenticeship by many years, you will 
profit greatly by the literature LaSalle will gladly 
mail you without obligation. 

Simply check the coupon, sign your name and 
address, and place it in the mail TODAY. 


: ° ° 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 271-R Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘ Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
all without obligation to me. 
(0 Business Management [j Modern Business Corre- 
(0 Modern Salesmanship spondence and Practice 
CO Higher Accountancy OModern Foremanship 
Traffic Management and Production Methods 
O Railway Station O Personnel and Employ- 
Management ment Management 
CD Law, Degree of LL.B. [Expert Bookkeeping 
1 Commercial Law 0 Business English 
IndustrialManagement LJ Commercial Spanish 
Efficiency OO Effective Speaking 
OJ Banking and Finance ()C.P. A. Coaching 


Name. 
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Address 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
compels thousands of residents of New 
Jersey and Connecticut to pay income taxes 
to New York. 

But we have reached only the outposts 
of the subject. We do not begin to get 
really lost in the bog until we ask a very 
simple question. What property, or whose 
property, does any one of the forty-five or 
so states which have such laws attempt to 
reach in imposing an inheritance tax? Ob- 
viously the answer would seem to be that 
the property taxed is that which is left by 
a decedent resident. But such an appar- 
ently innocent answer starts the whole 
trouble. 

Naturally the states began by taxing 
only the property of deceased residents, 
and if this plan were now adhered to ex- 
clusively it would make it very agreeable 
indeed for the treasurers of certain Eastern 
States, especially for New York. For 
wealthy people tend to gravitate toward 
the great financial centers, and though 
many of them may not maintain residences 
there in any legal sense whatsoever, great 
numbers do. At least they live there long 
enough so that the state authorities are 
able to put up a plausible argument that 
New York is their home. 

But this does not work out at all well for 
numerous prairie and mountain states. 
Multimillionaires are not so common in the 
wide spaces of the West as in New York 
City, and thus while the Eastern states 
have tended to stress the theory of domicile 
the Western states have stressed that of 
situs. 

In effect the Westerners say: “A large 
part of the resources, the assets of the coun- 
try are out here. The transcontinental rail- 
roads traverse these commonwealths. Here 
are the wheat and corn fields, the mines, the 
standing timber, and in the Middle West, 
at least, many of the factories. In Massa- 
chusetts and New York you may have the 
paper representatives of wealth, and our 
rich men may go to New York to live. But 
we need the money, too, and are more en- 
titled to it than you are. Therefore we will 
tax the property of decedents no matter 
where they may have lived, in case the 
property is located in our state.” 

“States like mine never can agree to the 
proposition that taxes shall be levied and 
collected at domicile,’’ was the announce- 
ment of a tax official from one of the Far 
Western states. ‘“‘People don’t come here 
because it is a desirable place to live, but 
because of the resources; and after they 
get far enough ahead they go to New York, 
Boston or Los Angeles. Yet the people 
here are the ones who do the work of the 
country, the income from which is derived 
and enjoyed by those who live chiefly in 
such places as Boston, New York and other 
wealth centers. If taxes are imposed only 
at the domicile other states will get all the 
benefit of the entire taxable wealth of the 
farms of North Dakota and the mines of 
Montana. These Western states are only 
protecting themselves.” 


Lack of Uniformity 


But the idea of taxing the property of 
residents of a state is so embedded and in- 
grained in the whole history of inheritance 
taxation that the older Eastern states, es- 
pecially those with financial centers, cannot 
be persuaded to give it up. On the other 
hand, the Western and Southern states 
cannot be expected to give up the idea, 
sometimes called the Wisconsin plan, of 
reaching inherited property according to its 
physical location. 

In actual practice all states cling to the 
domicile theory, and numbers of them tax 
on the other basis as well. But this is only 
the beginning of the states’ refusal to stick 
to any one consistent basis. For there are 
states which tax securities of companies 
chartered within their limits, even though 
the decedent was a nonresident, and if a 
company is chartered in two states both 
may attempt to collect. Then there are 
states which tax securities owned by non- 
resident decedents in foreign companies 
which, however, have transfer offices in the 
state. Finally, there are states which tax 
securities owned by non-resident decedents 
in foreign companies in cases where the 
securities themselves are in safe-deposit 
vaults within the state. Thus there are five 
or six different bases, several or all of which 
may be employed. 

Not all the states use all the different 
methods indiscriminately. If they did the 
tax would have broken down long ago. But 
the lack of uniformity and comity is already 
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so great that duplicate and multiple taxa- 
tion occurs frequently because of over- 
lapping jurisdictions. Whether because of 
mossback inertia and ignorance, or stub- 
bornness, willfulness and jealousy, there is 
practically no reciprocal arrangement, no 
provision for mutual exclusiveness in ar- 
ranging these taxes. Instead, they are 
cumulative, superimposed one upon the 
other, with Federal taxes on top of them all, 
wholly without rime or reason, sense or 
equity. And of course if the rates become 
higher—they are very low in many states— 
the injustice of multiple taxation will be- 
come far worse. 

Professor Thomas S. Adams, frequently 
adviser on matters of taxation to the Treas- 
ury Department during and since the war, 
and former tax commissioner of one of the 
Middle Western states, told the writer that 
when state tax commissioner he had been 
instrumental in having the same identical 
block of stock pay four separate inheritance 
taxes. 

“The evils of multiple inheritance tax- 
ation are nothing short of criminal,’’ he 
said, although strongly emphasizing his 
belief in the principle of the tax as such. 
“Hit it as hard as you can. It is sheer polit- 
ical hypocrisy for a state not to adopt a 
single principle and adhere to it.” 

A Federal judge in passing upon an in- 
volved tax dispute said recently that if 
under one pretext or another “the states 
are to erect economic and taxation barriers 
along their boundaries, it is but a question 
of time when the citizens of the various 
states will for all practical purposes be bur- 
dened with the disadvantages of alienage, 
and this would be intolerable.’ 


The Power to Destroy 


A committee of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, which is composed largely of state 
tax officials, is struggling valiantly to bring 
some order out of chaos. Evidently prog- 
ress is slow, because the chairman of the 
committee recently addressed a meeting of 
state officials as follows: 

“Tf this were a popular audience I could 
go on and tell how bad the inheritance-tax 
situation is, but you all know it. There is 
nobody in this audience who does not real- 
ize how mixed and thoroughly evil our 
present situation is.”’ 

Even the United States Supreme Court 
in passing upon an inheritance-tax case 
said that it may be regretted that one and 
the same state should be seen taxing on the 
one hand according to the fact of power, 
and on the other, and at the same time, 
according to the idea of domicile. Referring 
to this decision, John Harrington, Wisconsin 
tax counsel, said: 

“When widows and orphans have to pay 
in the state of domicile, where the property 
is located, where the corporation exists, 
where it has a transfer office, and where the 
decedent had a safe-deposit box, this is 
taxation ‘according to the fact of power,’ 
and it illustrates the maxim that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Mr. Harrington then told how the prop- 
erty of a Wisconsin decedent was taxed in 
both Wisconsin and Minnesota on a lumber- 
yard in Duluth. “Do you think the heirs 
felt they had received a square deal? They 
did not.” 

He then told how a resident of New York 
had left stock in the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, a Wisconsin corporation, 9714 per 
cent of whose property is outside that state. 
Yet the heirs paid $355,000 in taxes to the 
state of Wisconsin, and the state boasted, 
“like one burglar bragging to another of 
his successful exploits.”’ 

As a lawyer for another large estate 
which had been through a similar experience 
said: ‘‘We are not paying a tax, we are 
paying aransom.” In actual practice each 
state, being sovereign, wolflike takes a 
bite. It is strong-arm piratical work rather 
than taxation, and yet no one seems able 
to stop it. 

There are quite a number of instances in 
which inheritance taxes have been paid on 
the larger fortunes in from fifteen to twenty 
states and provinces of Canada. In fact, 
one Boston fortune of $3,000,000 is known 
to have paid $700,000 in twenty-one differ- 
ent jurisdictions, but this is undoubtedly 
an extreme instance. 

B. J. Powers, assistant attorney-general 
of Iowa, recently described the experience 
of an estate of $16,000,000 which had paid 
total inheritance taxes to the Federal 
Government and to several states of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. Commenting on 
this case, he went on to say: “Taking, for 
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DopDGE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


It is good to know that you can park 
the car on cold days, assured that it 
will start promptly upon your return. 


Precise engine construction, a powerful 
starter, battery capacity far beyond 
actual requirements, and a carburetor 
which thoroughly vaporizes the fuel, 
are a few important reasons why cold 
weather has practically no effect on 
the car’s behavior. 


The Price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Sealrioht 


Lourind As] 
Milk Bottle Caps 


©s.Cainc 
3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “‘opener.”’ 


| SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Drink Milk this way 
in the Office 


Here's a handy, cleanly, healthful 
way of drinking milk in the office. 
Just have your milk delivered in 
bottles capped with Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps— 
3 times more useful. 

At lunch hour merely lift the 
patented tab and pour through the 
opening without spilling, or insert 
a straw and drink from the origi- 
nal, sterilized bottle. No glasses to 
wash or break, and this method 
prevents gulping, encourages 
slower drinking, thereby aiding 
digestion. 

Be sure that your milk dealer de- 
livers milk to you capped with 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant 
Proprietors, Housewives and Office 
Workers write for complete infor- 
mation, and samples to show your 
dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 2-BP Fulton, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the 
world making Pouring-Pull Milk 
Bottle Caps, Ordinary or Common 
Caps, and Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Containers. 
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But we still have the most harassing fea- 
ture of this tax problem to consider— 
namely, that the mere technical compliance 
with the law in the case of small estates, 
even of those down to a very few thousand 
dollars, has become one of the most curious 
tangles in modern life. To do justice to 
this subject would require the pen of a 
Charles Dickens, who could so excoriate the 
law’s delays. 

In other words, the expense, annoyance 
and delay in finding out whether there is or 
is not any tax on small parcels of property in 
several different states has become a very 
real burden, not only to the heirs to small 
properties but to the states themselves and 
to countless business corporations. 

Executors of thousands of estates, small 
as well as large, are compelled to ascertain 
and meet all the requirements in every 
state which may lay claim to a tax on a few 
shares of stock, in order to obtain possession 
of the property, and in each state the tax 
may be measured by a different rule and 
arrived at by a different method. 

Executors are thus frequently required 
to furnish copies of the will and full details 
regarding the assets and liabilities, and may 
even be required to furnish all these details 
to several states in order to transfer a 
certificate of stock in a single corporation. 
Often the services of an attorney are neces- 
sary, so complicated are the returns, and it 
is said that there are states which do not 
deal directly with executors at all, but re- 
quire them to employ an attorney to repre- 
sent them. 

The story is told of an executor who had 
to get waivers from six different states for 
one stock. In writing to the tax officials of 
a distant state he said: “You can make up 
your mind that when any of us buy this 
stock all hands have gone cuckoo.” 

Often after long wearisome delay it is 
found that the tax itself is trivial, or that 
there is none at all. Frequently the ex- 
pense of securing the adjustment is more 
than the tax. From the viewpoint of the 
state imposing such taxes many of the 
results are mere dusters. 

Mr. Belknap tells of a case where it cost 
thirteen dollars in fees to discover that 
there was no tax on one share of stock 
worth forty dollars. This did not include 
the value of his own time. According to 
the same authority the cost, even where a 
small tax is collected, is sometimes 120 per 
cent—100 per cent to the estate, 15 per 
cent to the state levying the tax, and 5 
per cent to the corporation. 

Joseph S. Matthews, assistant attorney- 
general of New Hampshire and in charge of 
inheritance-tax work in that state, told the 
writer that it took him an entire day to 
evolve a tax for New Hampshire of $1.50 
on a few shares of stock in an estate of sev- 
eral million dollars of a New York decedent. 
The cost of the papers in this case was ten 
dollars, which was in addition to Mr. 
Matthews’ time and that of a high-priced 
New York lawyer. 


Overtaxed Tax Bureaus 


“Yet it is only fair to say,” he added, 
“that the next case that came along and in 
regard to which we had no more knowledge 
at the outset might net us $500 or $1000.”’ 

Expressed in another way, the eftort of 
states to reach everything that by any 
stretch of imagination belongs to them, to 
tax three shares of stock which belonged to 
a millionaire who lived in another state and 
most of whose property was in other states, 
is taxation by fractions. It does not get 
anywhere, yet it means that officials must 
pore over wills and inventories, and study 
out the complicated relationships of the 
divisible shares and degrees of relationship 
of the heirs, just as if the whole thing were 
being taxed by them instead of by the 
officials of another state. 

Naturally tax bureaus are chronically 
swamped. The task is simply too big for 
them. Then, too, the delay frequently 
causes severe market losses. ‘“‘I have had 
in my own experience,”’ said a leading pro- 
bate lawyer, ‘“‘a number of cases where 
the tax has been very trivial, but where the 
loss, due to inability to sell and deliver the 
securities, has been a very serious matter, 
in some cases amounting to 20, 30 or even 
40 per cent of the original value of the 
property.”” The time element is of partic- 
ular importance in rights to subscribe to 
new stock issues. 

As a partial way out of all this confu- 
sion the inheritance-tax committee of the 
National Tax Association has sought the 
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general adoption of the flat-rate plan, pro- 
posed by Mr. Matthews, of New Hamp- 
shire. Under this plan the taxing of the 
transfer of personal property—that is, se- 
curities—of nonresidents, passing at death, 
is at a low flat rate—say, 1 or 2 per cent— 
wholly without regard to the size of the 
estate, the number of heirs, their relation- 
ship, the size of their shares or anything else. 

This plan recognizes the fact that these 
taxes on the transfer of property of non- 
residents are not, strictly speaking, inheri- 
tance taxes at all, but are merely adminis- 
trative expenses, like the cost of the funeral. 
Under this method the tax in the foreign 
state can be assessed by the simple process 
of applying the flat uniform rate of 1 or 2 
per cent to the value of the property in that 
state. Three states have adopted the plan, 
and Mr. Matthews says it is now possible 
to clean up blocks of stock between New 
Hampshire and some of the metropolitan 
centers in forty-eight hours. 

On the other hand, Mr. Harrington, of 
Wisconsin, has for several years been urging 
the total abolition of all attempts to tax 
inheritances on the basis of the residence of 
the decedent. He recalls the fact that in 
early days the location of the actual prop- 
erty and the domicile of the owner were 
practically always the same, and that in the 
case of real estate they are still usually the 
same. 

The courts early decided that real estate 
could be transferred and subjected to in- 
heritance taxes only in the state in which it 
was located. If a man living in Illinois 
owns real estate in Wisconsin there is only 
the Wisconsin inheritance or transfer tax to 
pay. According to Mr. Harrington this 
should have been a warning that the theory 
of domicile is unsound, because more than 
half of all property is real estate, and that 
if the situs, or actual physical-location, the- 
ory is sound in real estate it must be soas 
regards other property. 


The High Cost of Red Tape 


Indeed he asserts that if all estates, 
large and small, be analyzed, securities will 
be found to constitute only a very small 
fraction of the total. Yet all the turmoil 
concerns them, he says. ‘‘They are not 
worth the heat engendered’’—a statement 
of facts which the writer, however, regards 
as open to question. 

“Why should the owner of $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 of real estate in Chicago be per- 
mitted to move to Florida and take his real 
estate with him for inheritance-tax pur- 
poses by incorporating in that state, and 
keeping his stocks there until his death? 
Think of the absurdity of saying that the 
filing of a document with an officer of the 
state of Maryland, by officers of a Wis- 
consin manufacturing corporation, conveys 
$25,000,000 of Wisconsin manufacturing 
property out of the state, and removes it 
for inheritance-tax purposes.” 

Yes, but the very fact that securities are 
being used more generally to represent real 
estate makes the application of the physical- 
location, or situs, theory all the more diffi- 
cult. The serious objection to trying to 
reach actual property for inheritance-tax 
purposes is that so many corporations own 
property in practically all the states. Ifa 
man died leaving one share of American 
Telephone and Telegraph stock, and every 
state in the Union in which the Bell inter- 
ests own property attempted to impose a 
tax, it is said that the cost of getting releases 
from the entire forty-eight would be $500, 
irrespective of the tax itself. Yet the mar- 
ket value of one share is only about $130. 

Mr. Harrington’s reply is that if one-half 
the mental energy were applied to the prob- 
lem which is now expended in beating the 
states out of just taxes or by the state 
authorities in beating inherited property 
out of double and triple taxes, the puzzle 
would be solved. But it is unlikely that 
state legislatures will give up altogether the 
idea of residence or domicile, in basing 
taxes. It is too deeply ingrained; and be- 
sides, it would appear to hit the very states 
which now have the largest revenues from 
inheritances. 

The whole inheritance-tax situation is 
still further complicated by the fact that 
there is no uniformity among the states re- 
garding exemptions for charitable or edu- 
cational bequests. There are states which 
exempt gifts only to objects within the 
state; other states permit only small ex- 
emptions, and still others permit no exemp- 
tions at all. One state even exempts gifts 
made by nonresidents to charitable objects 
within the state, in order to attract money. 
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‘Comis ng 
After that, it is well to have your 
I f You r Car Has Gabriels inspected every 10,000 miles, 
Gab riel Snubbers— in order to insure continuance of the 


greater comfort they provide. 


visit your local Gabriel Sales and 
Service Station and have your Gabriels | More than 2,000,000 motorists already 
inspected. know the greater pleasure and the 
Gabriel Snubbers require the very ©COROMY of Gabriels. And that 
minimum of servicing. number is being increased by hundreds 


every day. 
But any mechanical device performs oe! 


better if it is occasionally checked up _‘If your car is not equipped, go now to 
and adjusted by experts. the Gabriel Sales and Service Station 


Gabriel Snubbers are standard equip- poe eee gc sunctalled: 


ment on 30 makes of cars, andif your There are more than 1700 of these 
car was so equipped when you bought stations. Any one of them is ready 
it—or if you had Gabriels installed to demonstrate how Gabriel Snubbers 
at the time of purchase—have Gabriel will give you new comfort and ease 
experts adjust your Snubbers after _ of riding, and actually save you money 
the first 1,000 miles. This service by reducing your maintenance 
is free. charges. 
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GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Can. Toronto, Ont. 
© Sales & Service Everywhere © 
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Five Mistakes 


We corrected for you in a Shaving Cream 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


The five main complaints men made about some shaving 


soaps were these: 
1—Lather too scanty 


So we made Palmolive Shaving Cream to multiply itself 
in lather 250 times. A tiny bit—just one-half gram—suffices 


for a shave. 
2—Slow action 


So we made a Shaving Cream to act in one minute. Within 
that time the beard absorbs 15% of water. And that makes 


a hard beard wax-like. 


3—Dries on face 


The lather of Palmolive Shaving Cream maintains its 
creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 


4— Hairs lie down 


That is due to weak bubbles. Strong bubbles are essential 
to support the hairs for cutting. We discovered that fact, . 
we believe. And Palmolive bubbles are strong. 


5—Skin irritation 


The blend of palm and olive oils makes Palmolive Shaving 
Cream a lotion. It brings one fine after-effects. 


Let us prove this 


We ask your permission to prove these things—to send 
you a tube to try. We are masters of soap making. One of 
our soaps—Palmolive—is the leading toilet soap of the world. 


We have worked hard to excel in a Shaving Cream. We 
made up and tested 130 formulas before we attained our ideal. 

Now Palmolive Shaving Cream is a sensation. Millions 
employ it. Tens of thousands write to thank us for it. 


Do us the kindness to mail this coupon, 


for ours. 


for your sake and 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


10 SHAVES FREE Simply insert your name and 


address and mail to 


Dept. B-584, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


© P. Co. 1924 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
raising revenue, which perhaps it does not 
need, through an inheritance tax and thus 
repelling these wealthy men, or advertising 
the fact that it does not tax them at all and 
thus attracting them and their patronage 
in ever-increasing numbers. 

It is commonly but ignorantly supposed, 
even by men of means trying to avoid what 
they consider excessive taxes, that legal 
residence is solely a matter of voting or of 
paying property taxes or of some other indi- 
vidual act. It is nothing like so simple as 
that. It is a question of intent, and that in 
turn is a question of fact, which is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get at. 

The fact that a man changes his resi- 
dence to avoid taxes cannot be used as an 
argument against allowing the change; 
indeed, it is one of the best evidences that 
he intended to make it. The important 
thing is the intent, and the further fact 
that the intent has been put into effect; 
fifteen minutes is enough. 

Thestates—thatis, numbers of them—are 
engaged in continuous warfare, as it were, to 
decide the residence of the more wealthy 
citizens. Aman of enormous fortune moved 
from New York to Connecticut. He made 
all his arrangements; he even notified the 
election and tax authorities of both states 
that he intended to make the move. 

On the day before he planned to make 
his permanent shift he visited his new home 
in Connecticut to see that it was in com- 
plete readiness for him, and being satisfied 
with the preparations drove to the railroad 
station to return to New York City for the 
last time. At the station he sent a telegram 
to his valet in New York, “‘I’will be home 
tonight.”’ This inadvertent, careless and 
innocent use of the word “home” turned 
the long-drawn-out legal battle which fol- 
lowed his death, and proved very costly 
not only for the heirs but for the state of 
Connecticut. The residence once estab- 
lished in New York remained there until 
established elsewhere beyond any doubt. 

Tax officials told the writer that there 
have been cases where a man was held to 
be a resident of two states, and taxes were 
paid in both on the domicile theory. I did 
not look this up in any court decisions or 
law books; to a mere layman it seems an 
impossibility, or at least an atrocious mis- 
carriage of justice. 


Pitfalls for Rich Testators 


Naturally, however, if there is a contest 
as to domicile, one state usually wins out 
over the other. Consider the case of one 
John Lyons, who left about $1,500,000. He 
was born in Connecticut and voted there 
all his life. His executors produced more 
than 700 deeds to show how extensively he 
had been interested in Connecticut real 
estate. But he inherited one farm in Port 
Chester, just across the line, kept his fam- 
ily there for quite a period of years, and in 
fact slept every night for twenty-one years 
on the farm in New York. But he crossed 
the line into Connecticut every morning to 
carry on business. Naturally both states 
claimed the tax, and the case was fought 
through several courts, Connecticut, I be- 
lieve, finally winning. 

An army officer whose last post was in 
San Antonio, Texas, retired and went to a 
summer colony in New Hampshire to spend 
his remaining years. He lived to a ripe old 
age and made $600,000 in real estate in 
New Hampshire. A few days before he 
died he made a will in which he arranged 
for a few bequests to people in San An- 
tonio, but made Dartmouth College and 
the church, library, hospital and other 
similar institutions in his summer home in 
New Hampshire the residuary legatees. He 
did not mention his domicile in the will, 
but referred to his summer residence in 
flowery terms. 

Having made the will he immediately 
started South and died a few days later in 
San Antonio. It was discovered that prac- 
tically all his property at death consisted of 
securities in companies outside both Texas 
and New Hampshire, but the securities 
themselves were in a safe-deposit box in 
San Antonio. Both states at once claimed 
to be the decedent’s residence. It made a 
big difference to the New Hampshire insti- 
tutions because if the courts decided that 
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A “Six”—the Coach °975 weisz 


[tis Built by Hudson under Hudson Patents 


The smoothness and long life for which 
Hudson is famous is now shared by Essex. It 
is an important advantage to bear in mind. 


So also is the fact that the Essex ‘“‘Six”’ pos- 
sesses other notable Hudson qualities. It has the 
same type clutch, the same type axles, the same 
provisions for long life and easy care of all work- 
ing parts. Essex reliability is retained. Essex 
economy of fuel, oil and tires is greatly enhanced. 


We ask this test—take a ride. You will enjoy 
it—that’s certain. See how handling 1s simpli- 
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fied. Starts at the touch of your toe. Steers easily 
as a bicycle. And how easy gears shift. Easy to 
park, too. Its low center of gravity makes safe 
and comfortable driving on all roads at all speeds. 


Simple to keep in first class condition. Requires 
little attention. Lubrication for the most part 
is done with an oil can. 


No car we ever announced has met with 
such a reception. You must be impressed as 
everyone has. You, too, will say: “‘the 
New Essex provides ideal transportation.” 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 
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Tires tire many women drivers 


When all four tires are not inflated to the 
proper pressure, steering becomes a real 


tax on women’s strength. 


The constant straining at the wheel soon 


wears out the driver. 


It’s a matter of air 


Tires correctly inflated insure for the motorist 
smooth riding and easy steering, and help him 


avoid the squeaks and rattles that develop as a 
result of uneven tire inflation. 
The Schrader Tire Gauge shows you in a 
moment the air pressure in each of your tires. 
With this knowledge always available, it be- 
comes a simple matter to maintain proper in- 


flation at all times. 


There are three types of Schrader Gauges: the 
Balloon tire pressure gauge with angle foot; the 
straight gauge for regular passenger car tires; and 
the angle foot gauge for use on truck and passen- 
ger car tires with wire or disc wheels—or on 
wheels having thick spokes or large brake drums. 

_ Our free booklet, “Air—the most elusive pris- 
oner,” tells you how to keep the proper air pres- 
sure in your tires at all times. It will help you 
obtain maximum riding comfort and greater tire 
service. This booklet is full of interesting and 
valuable information. Write for a copy today. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago 


Toronto 
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Motor accessory shops, 
garages and hardware 
stores sell Schrader 
Tire Gauges. Buy yours 
London today. 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 


Tire Gauges 
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little when he ordered food and drink in the 
crowded stuffy cellar, aware for the first 
time of these discomforts in Levin’s favorite 
resort. ‘Levin, however, had recovered his 
normal willingness to talk. 

“Perfect specimen of the handmade 
moron, that Webscott girl.” He wagged 
his head. “‘Brought up, regardless of ex- 
pense, to be incapable of thinking straight — 
soaked in all the old fallacies! She hasacom- 
plete set of inhibitions superimposed in the 
name of holy virtues till they’re all you can 
see of her—except for her animal beauty, 
of course.’ 

His lips loosened; Weldon observed their 
admirable thickness—a trait which, on 
Levin’s own authority, he knew to indicate 
exceptionally sensitive responsiveness to 
beauty. His face, however, must have evi- 
denced a provincial distaste for Levin’s 
adjective; Levin giggled. 

“Still shocks you, doesn’t it, to face the 
fact that beauty of that sort is animal? 
You ought to have seen the way that 
Yankee mouth of yours buttoned up like 
a miser’s purse at the word! You thin- 
lipped, water-blooded Nordics can’t get it 
through your hard heads that all beauty 
is Just an affair of the senses; you try your 
best to believe you haven’t anything so dis- 
graceful as a sense! You can’t even hear 
somebody say ‘sensuous’ or ‘sensual’ with- 
out. looking as if you’d heard something 
smutty !”’ 

Weldon admitted the justice of the re- 
buke, but inwardly tempered its sting on 
the ground of heredity and training. Sid- 
ney Levin himself probably wouldn’t have 
been so fearlessly fluent in his favorite lines 
of speech if his mother had ever washed out 
his mouth with yellow soap! 

He made a curious discovery about 
Levin as he dealt with the defense. Before 
they had left the rooms Levin had visibly 
washed his hands, rather thoroughly. They 
still smelled of the scented soap, and yet 
they didn’t look clean; the rims of the nails 
had already begun to show a faint blue. It 
was queer, too, that Levin’s beard showed 
through his skin that way, and that his 
linen at wrist and throat should always be 
visibly shadowed ten minutes after he had 
changed. He thrust the thought from him 
as disloyal, contemptible; it was another 
sign of his own imperfect enlightenment 
that he should notice such things; that 
religion of cleanliness still distorted his 
vision in spite of himself. 

“Did you hear her ask me that ancient 
question tonight?’’ Levin’s chuckle had a 
forgiving quality. ‘“Wanted to know why 
realistic writing always dealt with unpleas- 
ant things like fleas and filth and disease 
and death and dirt! Funny, isn’t it? 
They’ve inverted the facts in that girl’s 
mind till she actually doesn’t know that 
those things are the only realities, that all 
their opposites are artificial, in existence 
and in art! Dirt’s a natural truth; we only 
learned the soap habit yesterday, and yet 
a girl like that really believes it’s natural 
for human beings to scrub their bodies, and 
abnormal not to!” 

Philip Weldon nodded outward assent; 
his intelligence had long since accepted 
Levin’s instruction on this point, and only 
the persisting taint of his falsely taught 
youth doubted it. A waitress in baggy 
Turkish trousers slid the check toward him; 
all the girls in the restaurant were adept 
at identifying the purse bearer at each 
table, he told himself sulkily, and instantly 
rebuked the unworthy Yankee thought as 
he reached for the neat black wallet in his 
inner pocket. Quite mechanically his glance 
checked the addition, detecting an over- 
charge of eighty cents. He pointed this out 
to the waitress in a tone that brought a 
fresh grin to Levin’s mouth. 

“Another of your holy virtues, Weldon. 
You won’t ever clear your mind for the 
things that matter until you can Bet over 
that inbred reverence for money.’ 

Weldon did not debate the point, but his 
jaws set themselves a trifle more tightly 
together. He conceded Levin’s practical 
omniscience on all questions of art, but this 
was something about which Philip Weldon 
needed no enlightenment. There was ab- 
solutely no reason why a man should let 
himself be cheated. It occurred to him that 
Levin wasn’t involved; it wasn’t Levin’s 
eighty cents that would have been short; 
nor, for that matter, Levin’s two-sixty that 
was the rightful price of their entertain- 
ment. Again he rejected the graceless 
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the End of the Good Road 


GMC Trucks Provide the 
Power to Keep Going 


Road conditions do not enter the consideration of a trucking route, 
where GMC trucks are to do the hauling, except in the rare cases where 
the roads are so bad that traction is impossible. 


For GMC trucks, if wheels can get a grip, will carry their full load any- 
where—a fact made possible only by the surplus of pulling power 
provided by the now famous GMC Two-Range Transmission. 


Also, this exclusive GMC development permits a maximum speed upon 
good roads. And both of these with an economical engine. 


This combination of pulling power and road speed has enabled thousands 
of truck users to widen the radius of their hauling. It also has developed 
many new uses for motor trucks where operating conditions demand 
the speed-pulling power combination that GMC trucks alone provide. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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Health Towe 
of a hundred ses 


In the home—office—factory—garage—wher- 
ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scot fissue lowels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
nation. 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton, 40c (in 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone, 50c). 

Price per case of 3750 
towels (25 cartons) is 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory, 
Chester, Pa. Weight 
60 Ibs. per case. Even 
lower prices in 5, 10 


—have made it easy to have clean hands. 


—have made it possible for everybody to 
afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
every time. 


and 25 case orders. 

If your dealercannot 
supply you, send us 
your order. 


—are the only towels that contain these 
marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 


Scott Paper ComMPANy 
Chester, Pa. 


—are daily being used in many new ways, 
because of their extraordinary drying, clean- 
ing and absorbing powers. 


oe 
Kitchen Bathroom 


Automobile 
Office factory 


Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 
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Weldon scowled; Levin’s reference to 
the colyum was clearly meant to be satiric. 
He had already made fun of Weldon, in 
Shirley’s presence, for contributing to old 
Jeff Blaik’s daily column in the Star; as if 
he himself wasn’t one of Blaik’s disciples 
too—as if he hadn’t been as delighted as 
Weldon when Yungling had taken them 
both to lunch and presented them to Jef- 
frey Blaik and the rest of that brilliant 
group of young critics and commentators. 
There wasn’t any basis for ridicule in Wel- 
don’s having sent in four contributions 
that Jeffrey Blaik had seen fit to print— 
especially the news that Abel Scheister 
practiced law in Newark, New Jersey. Some- 
times, smarting under Levin’ s tone, Wel- 
don had been tempted to speak of sour 
grapes, unworthily, of course; he knew 
very well that Sidney Levin had a soul 
above the sordid limitations of print. 

But the Box Stall was another matter— 
much more serious. Levin could go to re- 
hearsals there whenever he pleased, could 
even take outsiders with him, but unless 
Levin stood sponsor for him, Philip Weldon 
couldn’t get in except on public nights. It 
gave Levin an unfair advantage; he could 
get Shirley Webscott’s undivided attention 
whenever he chose to ask her on one of these 
excursions. Weldon humbled himself now; 
he didn’t want that lecture on realism to 
be continued; he seemed again to see the 
print of Levin’s fingers on that clean white 
page. 

“Take me along, will you, Sid?”’ 

He managed to make the entreaty de- 
cently casual. Levin wagged his head. 

“Sorry I can’t, old man. They won’t let 
me bring more than one nonmember. Come 
on, Shirley.” 

Weldon watched them go. There was a 
silly, hurting lump in his throat; he took a 
sour satisfaction in the discovery that this 
sensation was genuine; Levin claimed that 
it was nothing but the false, trite cliché of 
hack writers. It was some comfort to find 
that Levin was wrong. 

“Got to work?”’ 

He spoke wistfully as Winnie Doane 
opened a black-leather brief case and ex- 
tracted a thick flat sheaf of manuscript. 
She laid it neatly on her desk, regarding 
him with an attention that seemed, he 
thought, more serious than his question 
warranted. 

“Look here—are you making any money 
at all?” 

He stared. She spoke as if her question 
had some relation to his own. He meant to 
rebuff her as she deserved, but something 
went wrong with the intention. 

“No.” Angrily he felt the prickling 
warmth of ear that told him he was flushing 
under the direct, troubled gaze. ‘‘Why 
should I?’’ He managed to bluster a very 
little. ‘I didn’t come here to make 
money—I’m going to write.”’ 

“When?” 

She talked something in the manner of 
his father, Weldon thought. He shrugged, 
spreading his hands, an effective gesture of 
Levin’s. 

“When I’m ready, I suppose, I’m learn- 
ing—getting material.” 

**Look here—how’d you like a job down 
in our shop? There’s an opening on 
Cowboy Stories—reading manuscript, and 
making-up, and so on. I could get it for 
you—twenty-five a week to start.” 

Cowboy Stories! Weldon had seen the 
magazine on Winnie’s desk and chuckled 
at its covers, at its twice-a-month offering 
of fiction in which admirable young men 
named Bud and Chuck did things with 
lariats and broncos and branding irons and 
guns to wicked persons of metropolitan or 
Mexican origin, and thus earned the affec- 
tion of divided-skirt daughters of therancho, 
returned from éxclusive Eastern board- 
ing schools. He and Levin had exchanged 
biting epigrams about it, about the poetic 
fitness of things that had made Winnie 
Doane its editor, about its prosperity—an- 
other proof that in America success in let- 
ters implied utter artistic damnation. And 
Winnie was actually proposing that he 
dedicate himself to this! 

“The hours aren’t bad—nine to five. 
You’d have plenty of time for—for outside 
things. And there’d be more money, of 
apt as soon as you made good.” 


Weldon stopped. Strangely, there was 
in the prospect of twenty-five dollars a 
week a very definite appeal, a temptation 
which somehow explained certain persist- 
ent self-reproaches that had troubled him 
while he spent savings, capital, on current 
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quired a remarkably inaccjat 
Shirley, but he forbore, F 


her 
uy shen think her fat) 
would take her away from It 
if they dreamed what_ 
might let them know, 

She sighed. ‘‘You d 
better than you know 
them down to take h 
wanted to go they’d be set? 
ment here before they kné 
Shirley handle them too = 
thing she ever wanted thas 
scott didn’t get her was ail 
he actually tried to buy ono 
Transit, at that! No, we''g 
ourselves. You've got to il 
she likes you; she talks alt 

“Does she, honestly? 
without success to curb th q 
of his lips. “TI don’t see WH 
to say that’s worth saying 

“She doesn’t, but she 
same.” Winnie ordered | 
script. ‘I’m counting 
changed. “Be at the ofl 
and I'll fix things wi ht 
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iély solid to “stay put.” 
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I 


iu with either oil or grease. 
rts, we recommend Alemite 
Re solidified oil especially 
ir |7ystem—has all the virtues of 


Alemite All-Metal 
Lubricating Spring 
Covers make any 
car ride easier. 
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Ever notice the varied opinions you’ll hear 
about the same make of motor car? 


Ever stop to think what might be beneath it all? 


One man who drives a popular make of car is 
very proud of it. On the slightest pretext he’ll go 
into raptures. 


Another owner, who drives identically the same 
make and model of car, says his car has been noth- 
ing but a source of grief and expense to him. 


Strange, isn’t it? Two men owning the same 
make and model of car, both using their cars about 
the same, and both about equally good drivers, 
have totally different experiences. 


The Reason 


But a situation like this is nothing unusual. If 
you analyse it, you’ll usually find that the differ- 
ence isn’t in thecar at all, butin the care of the car. 


Of course, the dissatisfied owner will be quick to 
tell you that no man gives his car better care. But, 
like many other motorists, it’s only the engine and 
body of the car he takes care of. 

In common with the majority of car owners, he 
overlooks the fact that on the chassis of a motor 
car are twenty or more bearings just as vital and 
just as important as the motor. 


Don’t Neglect Chassis Lubrication 


Garage men tell us that 80% of the repairs on 
moving parts come from lack of proper lubrication. 
The cost of these repairs alone is greater than 
the cost of tires, gasoline and oii combined. 
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hy so many different opinions 
about the same motor car? 


You can’t neglect chassis bearings any more 
than the motor. If you do, you’re bound to have 
repair bills and rapid depreciation. Most cars now 
come equipped with the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System. Manufacturers have put it 
on, to make it easy for car owners to give these 
vital bearings proper care. 


Every 500 Miles 


Every 500 miles see that your car is well lubri- 
cated. Either drive to an Alemite service station 
or do the lubricating yourself. 


Just a turn or two of the Alemite compressor 
packs each bearing with fresh, clean lubricant. At 
the same time the old grit-laden grease is forced 
out. The lubrication of each bearing is thorough. 
High pressure insures that. 


Note the Difference 


More than 4,000,000 cars today are equipped 
with Alemite. If it isn’t on your car have it in- 
stalled—$5 to $20 according to make and model of 
car. (Chevrolet and Ford, $3.99; Overland, $5.67.) 


You’ll notice a difference in the cost of running 
your car. Also, in the riding of your car. 


Read This Booklet 


—‘‘Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch.” It will in- 
form you on motor car lubrication. Booklet sent 
free upon request. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO., 2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co., of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


A Bassick-Alemite Product 
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“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


High pressure lubricating system 


Alemite Fitting 
with Cross Pin 
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Dollar ‘Topkis worth more 
say the men who wear it 


ORE than a million men 
wear Topkis Athletic 
Underwear. Just ask any of them 
if he ever got so much value for 
his money as Topkis gives. 

Any man who knows the 
Topkis Union Suit will tell you 
it looks better, fits better, wears 
better, and gives more all- 
‘round satisfaction than most 
athletic union suits that sell for 
much higher prices. 

He'll tell you there never was 
a union suit made—at any price 
—that was more comfortable or 
gave longer service. 

He'll tell you the way to be 
sure of getting the 
most for your money 
when you buy under- 
wear is to look for the 


famous Topkis label. Topkis. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six Union Suits for 
$6. Some men pay as 
much for three suits 
—but they don’t know 


Topkis Athletic Underwear is 
made of better material than you 
get in many union suits that cost 
double. Only the best nainsook 
and other high-grade fabrics are 
good enough for Topkis. 

Every Topkis Union Suit is 
generously cut, too. Roomy 
arm-holes. Extra wide, extra long 
legs. Loose and easy all over. 

No good dealer will ask more 
than One Dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s Athletic Union Suit. 
Many will tell you it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c a garment. 75c for Boys’ 
Union Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union 
Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Look for the TOPKIS label. 


Write today for free booklet 
“Comfort from Neck to Knee” 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 


350 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
have to hold the job on your merits, though; 
I can’t do that for you.” 

“You won’t have to.’’ Weldon disliked 
the implication of her word and tone. “‘I’ve 
always done my own job-holding.” 

“You mean you’ve ever had a job before? 
Where? What kind of a job?” 

“T was paying teller in the Grimfield 
Bank when I quit,” he said. “‘Started in as 
errand boy and worked up. You needn’t 
worry about me, Winnie; I’m not the kind 
that loses jobs.” 

“T don’t know that it’s so much better to 
be the kind that quits them,”’ she remarked 
dryly. ‘Could you go back into that bank 
if you wanted to?” 

“* Any time.” 

He spoke with conviction. There was no 
need to spoil the effect by adding that his 
father owned seven-eighths of the bank’s 
stock and wrote him regularly to ask when 
he was going to quit frittering away his 
time and come home and settle down to 
business. 

Winnie regarded him thoughtfully. “That 
makes it all the better, then. See you at 
nine.”’ 

He accepted the dismissal in excellent 
humor. For some inexplicable reason the 
prospective possession of a job colored his 
entire outlook. He discovered something 
like condescension, now, in his thought of 
Sidney Levin, a reassuring confidence in his 
ability to defend Shirley Webscott against 
further enlightenment. He informed him- 
self, as he opened his bedroom windows a 
little wider than usual, that it was a lucky 
coincidence, this notion of Winnie Doane’s 
to get him a job just when she wanted his 
help in that other matter. Just the knowl- 
edge that you had a job did something to 
your backbone. It wouldn’t be a bad thing 
even for a great creative artist, this hearten- 
ing evidence that you could earn a living; 
already Philip Weldon felt surer of himself 
than he had been able to feel since—since 
leaving the pay roll of the bank. Of course 
Cowboy Stories—but it wasn’t the impor- 
tance or nature of the work that counted — 
it was just the stimulating sense of having 
a job and holding it down, the way he’d 
hold this one! 

11 

S HIS consciousness recovered some- 
thing like lucidity, Philip Weldon saw 
that Levin had been absolutely right in 
warning him, although not even Levin had 
foreseen this! It couldn’t possibly have 
come to pass except for the insidious, in- 
toxicating effect of that job. Looking back, 
now, he could see that it had begun to drug 
him, the very moment that Winnie Doane 
had spoken of it; he could follow its subtle 
increasing inebriation up to the unbeliey- 
able climax when 

There had been other, more immediate 
influences at work upon him, to be sure, but 
they all went back, he perceived, to that 


| original basic cause. If he hadn’t put him- 


self back in the ranks of the wage earners 
it wouldn’t have occurred to him to act 
like one of them after wage-earning hours; 


| he wouldn’t have thought of paying two 


prices for seats at the uptown theater, where 
the fat-witted were falling over themselves 
to see the soppy kind of play that always 
delights the mob; if he hadn’t infected him- 
self with the toxin of the pay roll he 
wouldn’t have even considered putting on 
a dinner suit and chartering that padded, 


| sybaritic limousine instead of a taxi. 


Of course the play had helped; he’d ap- 


_ proached it in the artless unguarded mood 


of the simpleton who goes to the play in- 
tending to enjoy it, instead of viewing it as 


_ Levin did, in the detached and critical atti- 


tude of the initiate, alert for the inevitable 


| hokum. There had been moments when 


his eyes had smarted, beholding the intri- 
cate woes of the little princess and the nice 
young poet who loved her. He had even 
sympathized with the recurrent references 
to stars, lovely and remote and unattain- 
able; the metaphor had seemed at once 
novel and appealing. 

Between the acts, too, he had reverted 
to the condition of one who holds down a 
job. He had been embarrassed, acutely 
conscious of Shirley’s miraculous nearness, 
stealing furtive intoxicating side glances at 
her face in profile, fumbling with the pro- 
gram and forcing inane commonplaces 
about the actors and the plot, distressed by 
moist palms and dry lips for which there 
was no physiological justification whatever. 
And afterward 

It must have been the poison of that job 
that had prompted him to tell the chauffeur 
to drive around the park instead of going 


| 


at 


straight back to Winnie’ ah 
Winnie would have preveg 
holder from—from 

He started, as these im)\c,) 
meditations suddenly Lav op 
uprushing throb of triump)g 
wildering realization that, 
marry Shirley—marry he f 
all Levin’s philosophies 
sionate, unanswerable ret 
only with generalities, ar! y, 
ever devised could concegp) 
Shirley! His throat tight\eg 
he ever done, what cou d Ye 
serve her, to justify her? — 

A memory of one of Tin 
grams about marriage jo 
tween his hushed and rei 
He had admired and ag 
ago, when Levin had sai 
felt as if someone had th 
in at a stained-glass w 
cheap obscenity across” 
and kneeling worshipe 

A stab of guilt pierced 
undertaken to get Shi 
that kind of cleverness 
stead he’d persuaded h 
that would keep her alwys 
center of it! That was ti k 
he’d help to write on the » 
she was trusting to his hids 
the kind of talk she’d he: 
liant friends dropped in—jey 
nitzer and Tuna Plick, |e 
them all! 

He wouldn’t be able tohi 
them, he foresaw. Shirleyyy 
to be excluded from her hija 
and circle; in a space of mint 
to have discovered an asthis 
of hitherto invisible qualiti, 
queer how absolutely posi’ if 
this one. No, Shirley’s 
ever keep his wife and hid 
apart. He marveled that } ¢ 
feel glad of it, even whi he 
clearly what it meant. 

He really ought to give. 
perimented with the thoust\ 
he had once held his handbo 
after a revival service, to x 
he could stand hell fire. 
back, quickly enlightene)| 
Anyway, he realized, aga’ ¥ 
canny new understandingof 
wouldn’t let him give herp. 
think about that way out 

He was aware, now, of an W 
of psychology; unreasone 
spread before him discorea 
ographic flashes of half fol 
the little brook tumblingie 
ledges, the gold of pippinsii 
fashioned tree above the le 
linen spread on the shagg agg 
gleaming clouds floating alve 
and, more persistently thi t 
with that smooth fleckle 
landscape of all but unis 

He saw these familiar: gs 
strange new approval, as hb 
the empty frame, harsh @ 
had discovered the pictu | , 
within them and then toure 
hancing loveliness of the/0 
thought he hated Grimfi¢, ! 
that he would never hate ii 
there. 

“Go round again,” hel 
the car paused at the end 
the chauffeur twisted for 3 
tightened his arm ever so it 
cunning words. She must 
he was sacrificing ever 
mustn’t ever dream that 1 
count. a | 

“T hate to own up, bute 
only fair to tell you now, 
you go on thinking that m 
something big. I’m n 
out—I wasn’t meant ort : 
Shirley. I’ve never 
myself, but it’s true—I—at 
to be one, any more. I vil 
into business—right aa 

“JT don’t mind.” § 
dreamily content. ie di Y 
it, as long as we’re toget 

“Doesn’t it? I wa 
you. I thought you 
cause—well, partly be 
might turn out to bea 
I never will, Shirley. 
Grimfield and work i in 
because there’s not 
don’t mean that. It’s 
partly. You see, he 
it—it’s kind of like a p: 
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The Imperial 


w The Chrysler Six Gets Its 
wer, Pull, speed and Snap 


> unning along at, say, 25 in your 
rt. Put on your 4-wheel brakes. 
on to five miles an hour, to three. 
st: a tremor. 


uiyour foot on the accelerator. 


» clearly, surely, powerfully, the 
tikes pick up. 

szed, your Chrysler Six pulls away 
hn} steadily, smoothly, without 
n 
is\the accelerator all the way down. 


1 i. * 
nid if you are traveling only two 
: iles an hour; give her the “gas.” 


peseh of power. You gain speed 
nd. , 


m, your speedometer says 40; then 
n 0O—65—68—70—and more. 


of t; over 70 miles an hour from a 
f -inch bore and 434-inch stroke. 


hiresult of balance, elimination of 
lilization of fuel, perfect carbure- 
3 trectly applied thermo-dynamics 

«ult, in a word, of scientific 
rig. . 


y ou don’t know anything about 
tamics. Most people don’t. 


“mamics is the science of heat 
vin relation to power generation. 


It means, in the Chrysler Six, scientifically 
designed intake gas passages. In them the 
“gas” is correctly heated and distributed. 


Every cylinder gets just the same volume 
of explosive mixture—and does just the 
same amount of work. 


Anything less than this perfect distribution 
of the mixture would mean uneven oper- 
ation of the engine. 


In the Chrysler Six, every cylinder takes 
exactly one-sixth of the gas; every piston 
carries one-sixth of the working load. 


That means steady pull and reduced vibra- 
tion and frictional resistance. 


It’s like hauling hand-over-hand on a rope; 
that’s steady pull. 


But let your left hand rest—or merely hold 
on—while the right does all the actual 
pulling. That produces a jerky motion. 


The Chrysler Six also has a special com- 
bustion chamber. 

This combustion chamber burns all the gas. 
A motor runs, you know, because vaporized 
gasoline or hydro-carbon mixed with oxygen 


is exploded by a spark so that the force of 
the explosion pushes down a piston. 


If you don’t burn all that mixture, the 
cylinders, the spark plugs, the pistons get 


gummed with carbon compound —and the 
wheels don’t get all the power out of the gas. 


Special combustion chambers insure no 
left-over unburned gas in the Chrysler Six. 


Then, too, the valves are symmetrical and 
spaced equally distant from the center of 
each cylinder, with valve seats completely 
surrounded by cooling water. 


The gas comes into all cylinders at the same 
velocity, and the burned gas is ejected at the 
same rate that the new gas is taken in. 


That perfect balance means flashing pick- 
up and marvelous speed. 


So here’s what really scientific engineering 
means to you in the Chrysler Six: 


Top speed well over 70 miles an hour. 


Gasoline economy safely over 18 miles per 
gallon. 

Lugging power “on high” that will pull you 
through the deepest sand or mud, or take 
you up any hill a car can cling to. 


In every detail of its design and materials, 
the Chrysler Six is just as fine as its perform- 
ance. It is pre-eminently a quality light 
car. It could not be better built if it sold 
for twice its list price. 


Don’t fail to see and to ride in the Chrysler 
Six. 


| CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| 


hrysler 
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(Pipe corrosion 


may be dangerous 
as well as damaging 


NLY a moment before the merry 
throng glided gaily over the waxed 
floor—blissfully ignorant of the overhang- 
ing menace. One of the dancers, glanc- 
ing upward, discovered the widening 


crack in the ceiling and gave the alarm. 

Weakened by water from leaking pipes, the plaster 
crashed to the floor—the timely warning alone making 
merely a scene of confusion of what might otherwise 
have been a tragedy. 

Pipe corrosion works slowly but surely through the 
walls of ordinary pipe. There is no way in which its prog- 
ress can be stopped—you can merely wait until it strikes, 
and hope that its only toll will be a plumbing bill. 

Today—as for 75 years—Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe is the accepted form of corrosion insurance 
wherever pipe is bought on the basis of cost per year 
rather than price per length. Home builders who seek 
freedom from re- an illustrated book- 
pairs and costly let of facts and 


water damage know figures interesting 
“Reading”’ as the LO! eEVerveanome 
pipe thatendures. owner, builder, 
Write for ‘“‘ The architect and busi- 
Ultimate Cost’— “ ‘Reading’ on every length” ness man. 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Baltimore Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Seattle 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Los Angeles 


REAR IN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

his heart set on my taking hold of it, so that 
it’ll stay in the family when he quits. I 
don’t suppose you can understand that, but 
I do. I sort of like banking, myself; it’s 
the most interesting business there is, when 
you get, to know it; and our bank’s one of 
the right kind—solid as a rock and yet ab- 
solutely up to the minute. There’s bankers 
right here in New York that could learn a 
lot from my father, I tell you!” 

He paused and, reassured by a silence 
he knew telepathically to be acquiescent, 
elaborated an allied theme. 

“You'd like Grimfield too. I just know 
you would. It’s—it’s just a little town, but 
you’d like it. It’s so—so clean! You ought 
to see it in winter; you can’t think of any- 

thing that’s so white and shining and “ 

“T’ll love it,” said Shirley. ‘“‘I love clean 
things and places—and people.’’ She hesi- 
tated. “‘I noticed that about you—the very 
first minute I saw you. I knew right away 


| that you liked to have everything just per- 
| fectly spotless.” 


“Well, I do, kind of,” said Weldon. 
He saw no need of reminding her that 


| this addiction to cleanliness was acquired 
| and artificial and antipathetic to the spirit 
_ of honest realism; he was actually pleased 
to discover that she hadn’t yet absorbed 
| Sidney Levin’s ideas about this. 


He found 
in himself, now that he stood irrevocably 
committed to the abnegation, a surprising 
absence of self-pity and regret; an eager- 
ness, indeed, to complete the sacrifice while 


| the most precious thing in the world was 
| still—he echoed her own artless phrase— 


was still just perfectly spotless. 


ay, 


ERY quietly, for all the exact com- 

pleteness of the process, Philip Weldon 
removed the snow from his shoes, while the 
frozen air bit playfully at cheeks and ears. 
He even turned his back on the polished 
knocker when he had finished, and stood 
looking at the splashes of soft warm yellow 
on the snow, where the lights fell through 
the muslin curtains of the many-paned win- 
dows; the moment the latch clicked Shir- 
ley would come away from the piano and 
the song would stop. 

Of course it wasn’t really singing, in the 
sense in which musicians like Efraim Gib- 
nitzer used the word, but Philip Weldon 
never felt like interrupting it, no matter 
how cold it was out on the doorstep in the 
early dusk; you didn’t notice the temper- 
ature when you listened to the creamy 
whispering little sound that Shirley made. 
You even forgot to be properly amused by 
the song itself, and found yourself just 
liking its false, sticky sentimental drivel 
about low-burning lamps and _ flickering 
shadows and an old sweet song at twilight. 

As always when he had yielded to these 
influences, he was dimly and pleasantly 
aware of something elusively familiar in the 
low-ceiled living room, as if he had known 
exactly such a room in a previous existence, 
or seen it, perhaps, in queer, recurrent 
dreams—a glowing room of soft-colored 
hangings and deep squashy down cushions, 
with a great Persian cat curled on the soft- 
est one, of a chuckling fire in a friendly 
hearth, and the bright bindings of books 
under the shaded lamps, with a glimpse, 
through the white-paneled door, of candles 
mirrored in the winy ruddiness of bare ma- 
hogany and glinting from old silver. And— 
and Shirley. 


er 
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‘forget how she scrubbed ou 


Febr 

He frowned at the hey 
envelope that lay beside 
fine of Sidney Levin to k 


in a backslider, and y 
wished that Sid would ad 


admitting a self-invited 
didn’t wipe his feet and 
ashes on the cushions. 

“Tt’s from Sidney 
have Shirley read most 
herself, but Levin’s, so 
get themselves into the 
condensed report, not al 
ful, of their drift. “Sa 
copy of The Little Q 
play’s in it.” 

The scowl deepened 
terly wasn’t the sort 
wanted to have lyin 
He resented the adjec 
were always tacking 
magazines and little 
groups. That dog-gon 
zine would come on thea 
Shirley’d open it and 
play, unless he asked her n 

He glanced up. Shirley 
had learned to associate 
reports of minor househol 
as the mysterious disappea 
cap that Shirley considered 
enough for a cashier, an 
breakage of precisely tha 
vases that Shirley hadn’t] 

“T’m just too awfully 
ought to have known bett 
ieee magazine when yo 


her 

“ “Mother!” Weldon’s he 
apprehensive backward gle 
rebelled at that unforgetta> 
“You don’t mean that sh’ 
of it?” 

“Well, only just the very 
she a it in the fire. Sh- 


ton 
Philip Weldon laughed 
for some reason he almosiik 
that made his mouth feel | t 
clean. 
“Just what she’d do,” Isai 


yellow soap for repeating3on 
heard down at the livery :\bl 

“Oh!” Shirley’s palm’ 
lips. ‘‘You—you mustn’t a 
We—we'reall like that—wile 
and me, I mean. We lie 
things so much that we'll (at 
to keep them that way 
Her voice changed. 

“T just knew Id love | w 
knew it that first time I s/} 
Levin’s flat, and your mth 
in that nice ‘funny way wi? 
talked. I always loved to 
agar h perfectly Sold 
i 


Philip Weldon followedle 
candle-lighted table. He ( 


upon the possible signific ¢ 
finished sentence; Shirley1@ 
letting them float away li 
gave asylum, impenitentl 
fancy that there was somet! 
here, as if there were clea 
which nothing could be pr 3 
be as realistic as the pag 
finger marks! 


Glen Lake and Mount Cleveland, Glacier National Park 
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PUTS TRACTION AND CUSHION 
UNDER HEAVY LOADS 


RUCKS hauling heavy loads need all the tractive power and 
cushioning qualities that engineering skill and rubber com- 
pounding knowledge can devise. 7 

The Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion is particularly adapted for 
this heavy service work. 

These sturdy tires, with unusual depth of tread rubber, are built 
with massive shoulders to give a sure, cog-like grip on the road and 
a real cushion to absorb shocks. 
| The Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion delivers mileage so great 
that operating costs are materially reduced. The extra bulk of rubber 
is extremely tough and so uniformly cured that wear is far slower. 

There are 800 Firestone Service Dealers ready to provide you 
with the right tires for every load and road. Fully acquainted with 
local haulage conditions, they can show you the way to secure in- 
creased mileage and extend the scope of your trucking operations. 
They have both the skill and the facilities to make change-overs as 
they should be made—and save you time, money and trouble. 


Cushion Traction Mileage 
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RUSCON 
STEEL 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


DARD BUILDINGS 


No Limitations to These Buildings 


Of the thousands of Truscon Standard 
Buildings scarcely two are alike. Each 
building is a different combination of 
standardized units and gives the pur- 
chaser exactly what he wants. 


it 
a PTT TT LLL bobbed 
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Ford Motor Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Any Length 


Any multiple of 2'0"' 
from the smallest to 
the largest. 


Morrow Mfg. Co. 
ApplebeePearlButtonCo, 


Any Width 


Variations from 8'0!! 
to 116'0"'. Clear spans 
or multiple bays. 


Ottawa River Paper Co. 
Burbank Gasoline Plant 


Any Height 
Side walls (curb to 


eave) 8'I"' to 21'5'", 
Also multiple stories. 


A.& V.R.R. Repair Shops 
Eas | New Bern Cotton Oil Co. 
Any Layout 


Walls may be all glass 
or solid, or any pro- 
portion of each. 


Calif. Shade Cloth Co. 


Crystal Refrig. Co.; Keystone Foundry Co. 
Many Types of Design 


Monitor, pitched, lantern or sawtooth roofs. 
One Price, One Order 

Only one contract, one source of sup- 
ply, one responsibility, one profit. You 
save in first cost, time, and investment. 


Order your building before the spring 


rush. Get all the facts now. 


Return 


coupon below or write letter. 


r~ TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN — 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Allantic. 
‘or addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 
Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


4 
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become hostile and strong. The cool, fierce 
keenness of his expression changed to a sar- 
donie humor, as though he found himself 
caught in a trap that was at once tragic and 
horribly funny. 

““Marreno’s moved sooner than I ex- 
pected,” he said briefly. ‘In a few min- 
utes this place will be surrounded. I have 
been warned.” 

His eyes rested on Lisbeth’s face. They 
must have been difficult to resist in their 
imperiousness. But I do not think she saw 
him. And without a word, with a famished 
movement that was yet one of exquisite re- 
straint and tenderness, he drew her to him, 
lifting her like a child. 

““Come, too,” he ordered; ‘‘and for God’s 
sake quietly.”’ 

I obeyed. Whether Lisbeth had fainted 
or not I did not know. But I was going 
with her. And I could afford to marvel at 
his strength. Though he was neither tall 
nor obviously athletic, he carried her with 
such ease, holding her against his breast; 
and even then, with death or worse hot at 
our heels, I knew that he was fighting for 
her with all the passion and magnetism of 
which he stood possessed. I saw his lips at 
her ear. I heard the stream of tenderness 
which he poured over her, and for all its 
headlong sincerity, it was the tenderness of 
a great lover who knows his power and 
measures it. 

So we passed like ghosts down unlit cor- 
ridors and through an unguarded side door 
into an empty street. He had not acted too 
soon. A party of armed men swung round 
the street corner at the double, bearing 
down upon the palace. They had come out 
suddenly from shadow into the moonlight, 
and did not see us as we stepped back into 
the protection of a doorway. As I looked 
after them I saw them break up into parties, 
and sentries take their stand at the very 
exit from which we had just escaped. 

““They always suspected that I was the 
devil himself,’ John Smith murmured. 
‘“When they find I’ve gone they’ll be sure 
of it. But they’ll make a bloody massacre 
all the same. Decies got away, too, fortu- 
nately. He’s gone to warn my men and 
bring horses. Marreno’s been cleverer than 
I thought possible. I shall have the fight on 
my hands before I wanted it.” 

He was not afraid for the final issue—not 
even very much concerned. His mind was 
set on some other more dangerous conflict. 
And yet there were men in that crowded 
assembly who trusted him, and had come 
from all the ends of the earth to follow him, 
and whom he had left to their fate. I 
guessed that he had planned for this pos- 
sibility. At least, he made his way from 
one deserted street to another with an un- 
faltering precision. And when at last we 
were driven out into a thoroughfare he set 
Lisbeth to her feet and spoke to her with a 
gentle authority. 

“You must walk now. Lean on me. 
Cover your hair. There’s only one woman 
with such hair in Quetzelango.” 

Even then he could pay her a gallant 
compliment, bending over her with that 
mastering adoration. And though she made 
no answer, she responded bravely. I cov- 
ered his gay uniform with my cloak and he 
smiled and thanked me. 

“We're always doing each other good 
turns in spite of ourselves, Fitzroy.” 

So they crossed the street, crowded with 
the city’s desultory pleasure seekers, un- 
aware as yet that their brief peace was al- 
ready in atoms, arm in arm like any other 
pair of lovers. And I walked close in front 
of them, trying to shelter them, for one 
glance of recognition would have lost us all. 

Then, once free of the crowd, back in the 
unlit side streets, he lifted her in his arms 
again, mocking her a little for being so small 
and light. She had passed out of reach and 
he knew, and there was no laughter in his 
face now. But it was implacably resolute. 

We came finally to the shabby outskirts 
of the city. Here, I remembered, the baron 
had been quartered, and for a reason that 
was now clear to me. He at any rate was 
on the line of retreat. But the house might 
have been his own choice. It was like him- 
self. In the unwholesome moonlight it had 
a look of lost magnificence and bold, shame- 
less decay. He opened the decrepit door 
to us. He was flagrantly drunk and in his 
shirt sleeves, but booted and spurred. The 
bedroom behind him was littered with the 
accouterments of a swagger cavalryman 
and thick with smoke and the smell of 
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spirits. But I will say this for him: He 
recognized us and was sober. He pulled us 
in, shutting the door and locking it. Before 
he had asked a single question he had thrust 
himself into his tunie and was buckling on 
his sword belt. 

“‘Our friend Marreno, hein?”’ 

John Smith set his burden down gently 
on the squalid bed. He ran his hand over 
her hair, smoothing its disorder as though 
nothing else mattered to him. 

“Yes; he was nearly too smart for me. 
He has a thousand men inside the palace 
by this time. But I was warned—as, of 
course, I knew I should be warned.” 

“What now?” 

“‘Decies is safe. I have told him to with- 
draw the men out of the city to Antora. I 
shall rejoin him there and we can choose our 
moment to settle with Marreno finally. But 
if there are any stragglers tonight—well, 
they won’t straggle again, poor devils.” 

“And your'wife, general?” 

“You and Fitzroy will ride with her to 
San Juan. You have horses. You know 
the road. There are native troops up there, 
and a score or so of our own men—enough 
to protect you if they should think of at- 
tacking you. But they won’t. You should 
get through easily. They’ve hardly realized 
I’ve got away. The roads will be unguarded 
for another hour at least.” 

“What about yourself?”’ 

“Decies will be here soon. I shall get 

news.” 
“Good!” The baron adjusted his mili- 
tary cap to the correct angle. I saw him 
glance at himself in a cracked fragment of 
glass on the dirty wall. He looked a de- 
bauched ruffian, but perhaps he caught a 
glimpse of the slender-waisted dandy of the 
dragoons he had once been. Our eyes met 
and he grimaced resignedly. ‘‘Glauben Sie 
nur, Herr Graf, unter den Linden I was the 
devil of a fellow.” 

“Better saddle up,’’ John Smith ordered. 
“Tf there is anyone hanging round shoot 
him—or choke the life out of him. We can 
run no risks.”’ 

The baron nodded and went out. John 
Smith turned tome. Heseemed undaunted 
and the old ironic gayety was in his eyes. 
But there was something about him which 
made me wince as I have always winced at 
the sight of pain beyond help. 

“Well, at any rate I’m confoundedly 
glad you were there, Fitzroy. You under- 
stand and you will make her understand.” 

It was audacious—and well judged. He 
challenged me to be fair. And perhaps be- 
cause, as Lisbeth said, I was a man, too, I 
could not fail him. I could at least see that 
he was playing for terrific stakes against 
enemies who were not fastidious as to their 
weapons. Nor could he be fastidious—nor, 
for that matter, had he ever been. Even 
now I could see in him a sort of indignant 
and impatient bafflement at the realization 
that such things could matter or count 
against the magnificence of his purpose. 

He turned from me to Lisbeth. She had 
not moved, but sat where he had placed 
her, her hands folded in her lap, her face 
composed into a look of remote and. inac- 
cessible thought. The features were sharp- 
ened. It was as though it had been fined 
down to the bone, and I think he saw clearly 
for the first time what I had always seen— 
the lines of a strength and an implacability 
not less than his own. He went to her and 
sat beside her, gathering her hands in his, 
chafing them as though he found them cold. 

“You saw us, didn’t you? She was my 
spy, Lisbeth. I had to pay her in the only 
coin she wanted. It was for all our lives.” 

But she made no answer. She did not 
seem to hear, and he let her go and stood 
up violently. He began to talk then as I 
had never heard him talk, as I should 
have believed impossible to his cool self- 
confidence, pacing backwards and forwards, 
raging at us both. We were fools, blind 
bigots, blasphemers. We had the minds of 
a London suburb; we would sell our God 
for a twopenny convention. Didn’t we 
see—didn’t we understand that this was 
the hour of destiny in the history of a whole 
continent? Didn’t we know that he was to 
turn savagery and chaos into peace and 
order? Didn’t we know that there were 
men in every state of Central America 
awaiting his signal to throw in their forces 
on the side of unity? A kind of heroic elo- 
quence poured from him. He spoke like a 
man inspired of great new human begin- 
nings—of art and poetry that were to be 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
struggle and gave herself passively to the 
event. One hand, half clenched, rested 
against my breast, like the hand of a tired, 
confiding child. Yet she was a woman, and 
even that touch had the secret strength, the 
mystic compassion of a woman. I was not 
the protector. Perhaps no man has ever 
really protected a woman. He plays the 
part as an imaginative boy will play at 
hero, but it is always the woman who at 
the end of the game draws him, half smiling, 
to her breast, shielding him from life. His 
need of her is her only need of him. 

And yet, knowing that, it charmed away 
the deadly weariness of my body to think 
that at least she was at peace with me. 

It was not her pain but mine that roused 
her finally. She made me let her ride alone 
on the spare horse, and while I walked be- 
side her, her hand would drop to my shoul- 
der, pressing it gently, assuring me that 
everything was well with her. She hardly 
spoke, and when she did it was in a low 
voice, almost inaudible even in that oppres- 
sive silence, and what she said made my 
heart stand still. For first she asked me to 
forgive her—she did not say for what—and 
after that, it seemed, she went back many 
years to our last picnic together under Old 
Stoneborough’s gray walls. 

“Of course you will love Oxford. I shall 
miss you so, dear Huan; but I mustn’t tell 
you, because you ought to be glad.” She 
sighed deeply. It was as though her body 
spoke now, against her will, without her 
knowledge. “It hurts,” she murmured. 
“Tt hurts.”’ 

I put my arm about her. Her pain ran 
all through my nerves. 

I remember how hot that night was. The 
red peak behind us sent out a feverish, 
burning breath. The loose stones scorched 
my feet. But towards morning, before the 
sun rose and one ash-hued veil after another 


a | was lifted from the mountains, a bitter chill, 
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like the coming of death, descended upon 
us. Hope ebbed. We were at the bottom of 
our vitality. I saw the baron pull up sud- 
denly and look back at us. 

“Something queer here,” hesaid. ‘‘ There 
should be an outpost. Wait.” 

He dismounted. He went to the edge of 
the trail and bent over something that 
looked like a heap of dirty, discarded cloth- 
ing. After a moment’s hesitation he lifted 
it and carried it into the bushes. He came 
back wiping his great hands on his tunic. 
In the unearthly morning light he looked 
old and fallow. 

“He’s overreached himself this time. 
Something has happened. Heaven 
knows 7 

My gesture stopped him. He threw Lis- 
beth a glance that was startlingly compas- 
sionate, and with a shrug of his shoulders 
remounted. A few yards farther on we came 
out into the road that led from the camp 
to the hacienda, and it was empty and 
silent with a silence that was not of sleep. 
No trotting peddlers, no soldiers on the 
march. Somewhere, somehow the stream 
of activity had been cut short. I dared not 
look my fear in the face, but I felt it at my 
heels, haunting me step by step. We 
reached San Juan just as the sun rose in a 
fierce conflagration above the rim of the 
Cordilleras. It was like a sudden terrible 
rekindling of the fire that had turned San 
Juan in one night from its princely magnifi- 
cence into a heap of black and smoldering 
ruins. 

A strange figure came out from under the 
shattered archway to meet us. I remem- 
bered soldiers whom I had seen staggering 
back from the first-line trenches after a 
forty-eight-hour bombardment. He was 
like that. Hewas grimy, tattered, disrupted- 
looking, with sunken, bloodshot eyes in 
which a vision of hell still seemed to linger. 
He swayed as he walked. But he was game 
too. The irrepressible gameness of him was 
my one key to his identity. As to us, I 
don’t think he knew who we were, or cared. 
Respect for persons was probably not 
deeply ingrained in him at the best of times, 
and now his familiarity was such that it 
must have stirred up red rage in the baron’s 
Prussian spirit. He almost leaned against 
that officer’s horse, giggling feebly. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“you’ve missed a picnic 
and no mistake. Like old times.” 

Then he saw Lisbeth. His jaw dropped. 
Under other circumstances I could have 
sworn he had been drinking. He had all a 
drunken man’s absurd gravity. 

“Look ’ere, you can’t, you know. Nota 
lidy. Not fit for lidies. Take ’er back, 
quick, sefior. It’s a beastly mess, that’s wot 
te isee 
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The baron caught him by the shoulder 
and shook him savagely. 

““What’s happened? Wherearetherest?”’ 

Finney made no resistance. When the 
baron had finished shaking him he recov- 
ered his equilibrium with difficulty, but 
without resentment. 

“Well, some of us are here and some of us 
aren’t. I don’t know where they’ve gone. 
It’s them damn half-breeds done it. Got 
wind from somewhere the general had been 
murdered. Stampeded—the whole lot. I 
always said you couldn’t trust ’em. Hun- 
dreds! There were twenty of us. We held 
out here as long as we could. But they 
rushed us. We made a bolt for the woods. 
When it seemed quieter-like I sneaked 
back. Felt I ought’er keep the home fires 
burning, so to speak.” 

We three considered one another grimly. 
I had seen Lisbeth’s face. She had passed 
beyond realization. I fancied that the sin- 
ister and piteous ruins of his ambition ap- 
peared to her mind as a picture of her 
life—symbolie rather than actual. Con- 
sciousness of danger she had none. But she 
was the center of the situation for all three 
of us. She moved even the two others 
profoundly. Finney was a_ sentimen- 
talist, like most cockneys; but the baron, 
too, remorseless as he was, had an expres- 
sion on his face as he looked at her which 
redeemed it from its brutality. 

She had lost her mantilla on the road, 
and her hair had come loose and hung about 
her shoulders. Even when Lisbeth is an old 
woman there will linger a certain untouched 
youthfulness about her, a kind of morning 
glow. And it was that and the hollowness 
of her cheeks and the lines about her mouth, 
pain-drawn and indomitable, giving her a 
look as old as pain itself, that hurt all three 
of us. Her eyes were fixed in front of her as 
on something visible only to herself, and we 
thought she did not even hear. 

“Well, we can’t go back,’ the baron 
muttered. ‘‘There’s nowhere to go back 
to. Besides, the sefiora isn’t strong enough. 
We've got to make the best of things.”’ 

“Are those devils likely to show them- 
selves again?”’ I asked. ’ 

Finney grimaced. 

‘““They’ve looted everything they could 
loot. That’s all I know.” 

“Ts there a roof left?”’ 

“A fewrooms. The fire burnt itself out.’’ 

“They’ll have to do.” 

But Finney held his ground. He became 
suddenly obstinate and purposeful. The 
sefiora must wait. It was a mess—that’s 
what it was—a mess. Not fit for a lady. 
For the moment with his queer insistence 
he dominated us. I lifted Lisbeth to the 
ground and we made a sort of resting place 
for her under the charred walls: She was 
unresisting, and yet somewhere at the back 
of her mind must have been a consciousness 
of our anxiety and a compassionate desire 
to make things easier for us. She held the 
baron’s hand and smiled up at him with a 
piteous cheerfulness. He might have been 
an old and trusted friend, and I knew that 
she had distrusted and disliked him. 

“You mustn’t worry about me. I’m 
quite all right. But I should like to stay 
here if we could. It’s so peaceful, isn’t it?” 

That was beyond his comprehension. He 
could only growl an unintelligible reassur- 
ance at her. But his face had a queer ex- 
pression of despair. 

“Women,” he said afterwards, “good or 
bad, are the devil, anyway. They upset 
everything. There’s no chance of a decent 
clean fight with them round. Either they 
or we are mistakes. I don’t know which. 
Look at us. I don’t mind. If those half- 
breed scalawags come back I'll be glad to 
shoot a few of ’em before I get my congé. 
I’m bound to die in my boots. I don’t ask 
anything better. But with her there, what 
are we to do?”’ 

“One of us has got to find John Smith,” 
I said. 

He assented. 

“Tf he’s wiped out Marreno 
not ——” 

He left it at that. We went through the 
archway into the patio. A wave of brutal, 
stupid destruction had broken over its 
beauty, stripped the orange trees to gaunt 
skeletons, flung down the fountains, beaten 
the flowers into the earth. The golden god 
had gone from his place. He lay face down- 
wards amidst the fragments of his pedestal. 
The wreckers had been too mad, too terrified 
perhaps, to carry him with them. 

Finney beckoned me. 

“They caught three of us,’’ he whispered. 
“Beasts, that’s wot they are. That’s wot 
I didn’t want ’er to see.” 
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}i be, but I doubt if three men 
n better comrades. Some 
cended our differences. Our 
helplessness seemed an out- 
ation of 2 profounder isola- 


tired too. Even the baron’s 
) had flagged, leaving him 
n the shores of a bitter dis- 


‘nd John Smith,’ he said. 
, And probably I’ll ruin him 
| a few hundred others who 
-jirts on his coming through. 
rything. When he hears of 
Marreno to do his worst. 
on him. Things have been 
hs past. He’s slipped out of 
‘er another by a huge effort 
ment. But you can’t go on 
;. And he’s been gambling — 
; her claws out for a big man 
‘thher. This, for instance’’— 
rm—‘“‘you couldn’t say ex- 
(was his fault. He couldn’t 
't a year ago it wouldn’t haf 
kes me think he’s up against 
on’t know about.” 
(id go to Antora. He knew 
ith luck might get through. 
fe relief within twenty- 
bantime Finney and I could 
rhe best. Finney had a rifle 
ition, and I had my revolver. 
¢; chose to return the struggle 
very brief one. Our one 
11e very completeness of the 
« wrought. There was noth- 
|) return to. Farlier in the 
1} made a cautious descent to 
| id found the San Juan mine 
‘in. Jakes’ body lay where 
vtaken him. Finney passed 
a with a shrug. 
|/2 grinding the faces of your 
| creatures don’t pay,’’ he 
V4 get it in the neck in the 


dden coming of night the 
tis horse. He was not a ro- 
o/hetic figure. And yet there 
ijathos in his farewell to us. 
rjist brought face to face with 
b2, more vital issues of the 
ist child. He did not know 
eaatter with him. He only 
id foundations on which he 
det were giving way, and he 
a/eeling in his own terms. 
1/zainst an empire!”’ he said. 
pened before, and it always 
1 vay.” 
t louching heavily in his sad- 
l would have been genuinely 
* machete had caught him 

ders. 

“into the night and I went 
. As to Finney, he prowled 
1 somnambulist, too worn 
1 eo to know what danger 
for. 
/d not yet risen, but a hot 
‘firlight filled the patio with 
ns and shadows that took on 
dareatening shapes. I know 
pind yet sometimes I seemed 
any surroundings. For long 
str the outlines of past and 

\merged in one another. I 
)'Stoneborough. These were 
,/ins that had become un- 
Hrible, as though an evil and 
12 entered into them. I saw 
«ce out of the darkness. The 
gi flickered on the borrowed 
ti steel breastplate. 
' perfectly,” he said, smiling. 
e “his voice, clear and very 


jese pictures faded. My 
Las nothing but an instinct 

ere was not a sound, not 
d or the rustle of some rep- 
ready found a hiding place 

abled walls, that did not 
iu ] significance. I was 
very nerve, every physical 
t end I no longer thought. 
en. The bitter and even 
it had not saved me from 
men than I had gone 
and come back un- 
‘bodies were shattered. 
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For their generation was not mine. But I 
had come back crippled in mind and goul. 


-And not till I had atoned in part for that 


offense against myself had I become whole 
again. 

And now at a given signal from Finney I 
should kill Lisbeth. I should save my last 
shot for her. That was the immemorial 
duty of men. The ferocious wrong of it 
helped to stupefy me. It made everything 
unreal. Either I was a madman or this 
was a mad world. There were things too 
hideous to be true—like those medieval in- 
struments of torture. One looked at them, 
thinking, ‘“No human being could have 
borne suffering like that,’’ and turned away 
from them. 

Then, in a moment, the whole of me 
awoke. I don’t believe that it was any 
sound that brought me to that sudden and 
absolute awareness. No sound, at least, 
could have told me what I seemed to know 
instantly. Before a thought had formed 
itself I was on my feet—had thrown open 
her door. 

There was enough light for me to see her. 
Her back was to the white wall opposite 
me, as though she had taken her last stand 
there against a pursuing, implacable en- 
emy. Her lips, which even when she smiled 
retained their closed sweetness, were parted 
now. Her face was that of another woman 
who had sprung out of herself at the call of 
an agony beyond belief—distraught, pos- 
sessed by an appalling knowledge. Her 
youth—her beauty had foundered, and yet 
there was a kind of terrible glory about 
her. As she saw me she took a step for- 
ward, then crumpled up as though an 
invisible blow had struck her to the heart. 

I ran to her, lifted her. Her limp body 
was drenched with an icy sweat. I half 
dragged, half carried her to her bed. I 
doubt if she realized who I was. She could 
not have cared. Alternately she clung to 
me and thrust me off with frantic hands. 
The pain tore her asunder, disrupted her 
whole being so that for the moment she was 
a tortured thing that passed out of knowl- 
edge of itself. She cried out at last, so 
piteously, so terribly that it brought Fin- 
ney, aghast and shaken, to the open door. 
I turned fiercely on him. 

“‘She’s ill! Keep away from here!” 

“Not—not a 

He gaped stupidly at me. 

“Yes; get out! Don’t come near us— 
not unless you have to.”’ 

He was gone like a shadow. 

I knelt down beside her. I helped her as 
best I could. As the pain relaxed its grip, 
standing back from her like a wild beast, 
itself exhausted, waiting to spring again, I 
slipped my arm under her head and for a 
little while she lay quite still, half con- 
scious, against my shoulder. It gave me 
time—a moment’s space in which to face 
myself and her; in which to prepare to 
meet her when she should turn to me at 
last in full realization of what lay before 
us both. 

She drew away from me. Our faces were 
on a level. We looked close into each 
other’s lightless eyes. She said in a low 
voice, ‘‘Is it that, Euan?” 


“Send someone.” 

“There’s no one—only me.” 

She tried to push me away from her. 

“Leave me alone. Oh, please, please 
leave me alone!”’ 

I shook my head and she began to cry 
with weakness and horror at the thing 
which had happened to us, and for a while 
I could not try to comfort her. There was 
panic in my heart, too—the fear that takes 
a man before what he knows to be the 
supreme and testing crisis of his life. In 
one sense this was the end towards which 
I had been living. If I failed now I failed 
utterly and finally. If I could not lift her 
with me out of this shameful shame to 
some high, clear perception of our common 
dignity, if I could not find the releasing 
word to set us free to face this destiny of 
ours with untroubled eyes, then the abso- 
lute chastity of my whole life went for 
nothing. Then I was any man and she was 
any woman, caught in a trap of circum- 
stances intolerable to them both. 

The dark was kind tome. It hid me from 
her. I was just a shadow, talking to her, 
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the very heart of Euan Fitzroy talking to 
the very heart of Lisbeth Gay. We had 
never talked like that before or been so 
close to each other. I found myself with 
my face pressed gently against hers. We 
might have been two children again. 

I told her of the time when she had been 
so ill—how I had stood, night after night, 
looking up at that sad light in her window, 
and how on the worst night of all I had put 
my face down on her gate and cried my 
heart out. Then how a kind of rage had 
seized me and how I had sworn to become 
a doctor, because if there was pain like that 
in the world I had to be there to help. 

Then I told her about the afternoon when 
she had slept and I had sat beside her, 
guarding her from the dragons that 
wouldn’t come. 

““They’ve come now, Lisbeth.” 

And she lay very still, listening, judging 
me. 
All at once it came—my releasing word— 
quite simply and naturally as perhaps all 
inspiration comes. I kissed her cheek. 

I said, “‘I love you.” I could have 
added: ‘‘Not as a man loves the woman he 
desires, not as he might love his sister; but 
as one human being may love another at 
the hour of death, with passion and with 
understanding, with high admiration and 
the tenderest pity.’’ But all that was said. 
It had come straight from my heart. I had 
lived it. She turned to me again and the 
tears were dry. She knew that our time 
was short to reach that absolute peace with 
each other which we must have—that in a 
few minutes the wave would break over her. 
Her voice was just a breath. 

“T’m—glad it’s you.” 

And then in her selflessness, on the edge 
of an abyss which she was to sound to its 
uttermost depths, she took my face between 
her slender woman’s hands, soothing and 
comforting me. 

She and I lived through that night alone. 
There was no one else but us two in the re- 
gions where we traveled. Where she went 
I followed—through red agony into brief 
stretches of gray oblivion. With each awful 
onslaught I felt my own body being dis- 
membered, the cold sweat run down my 
cheeks. With her piteous cry, “‘The pain, 
Kuan, the pain!” I answered, “I know,” 
between set teeth. And yet my brain 
remained clear and quiet. What I could 
do was well done. 

Sometimes she went down utterly—was 
drowned in it—so that her very soul seemed 
to be extinguished. But more and more, 
towards the end, she rallied. She was like 
a gallant soldier, overwhelmed by the first 
rush, who gathers strength and courage 
with every moment’s respite; and at the 
last it was a splendid thing to see the im- 
mortal spirit in her shake off its enemy and 
shine out with a clear steadfastness. 

With the first light of morning the end 
came, and John Smith’s son was born and 


ied. 

I thought she was dying too. I was her- 
self and life was ebbing out of me. And one 
thing, at least, was clear, making death 
inevitable. She and I could never go back 
into the world we had both left. We had 
reached our destination. The road thither, 
the other travelers we had passed and 
spoken with, were already lost in mist, like 
a fading dream. 

I knelt beside her again. There was 
nothing more that I could do. The light 
was brightening with every minute and we 
saw each other clearly. That didn’t matter 
now. Since the hearts of Euan Fitzroy and 
Lisbeth had found each other, their bodies 
were only visible and outward signs of their 
love and faith. 

Her face was very small and the color of 
death. Her red-gold hair, caught in the 
gathering sunshine, became an aureole. Her 
eyes, broken with weariness, were blue and 
clear as an Italian sky. 

“Tam dying. It doesn’t matter now, my 
darling.” 

We kissed each other. She put her weak 
arms about me and drew me against her 
breast as though I had been the child she 
had never seen. So we remained. We 
were both sinking into darkness. She drew 
me with her and I went gladly. The or- 
dinary instinctive clinging to life was over. 
My weary body relaxed its hold. Only the 
obstinate will to follow her, to bear her 
company to the end of time, remained. 
Nothing else lived in me. In the depths 
where she and I went together there was no 
sound but the slow, faltering beat of her 
heart—my own heart—slower and slower. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use 
after shaving 


‘| Williams 


AquaVetva 
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Makes your 
skin Smile/ 


QUA VELVA is from a new 
formula based onascien- 
tist’s study of the skin after 
shaving. Because it is made 
expressly for after-shaving 
use, it does all that a prep- 
aration of its kind should do: 


—cools, soothes, protects the skin 
—tingles delightfully when you pat it on 
—gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—has an original man-style fragrance 


Even the principleof Aqua Velva 
is new: Talcs absorb moisture from 
the skin; Aqua Velva restores to 
the skin its natural moisture! Par- 
ticularly to the dry, over-sensitive 
skin that chaps and cracks in cold 
weather, Aqua Velva brings quick 
relief. 


Try it after tomorrow’s shave! 
It will keep your skin smooth, free 
from shine, insplendid condition. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c. 
Costs almost nothing per day — 
only a few drops needed. By mail 
postpaid on receipt of price if your 
dealer hasn’t it yet. 


Try It Free! 


Send for free “150 drop” test bottle. 
Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, 
Glastonbury, Conn. (Canada: 1114 
St. Patrick’ Street, Montreal) 


Williams Aqua 
Velva is made from 
ascientist’s formula 
S: expressly for after- 
shaving use. 


By the 
makers of 9 
Williams new, 
Shaving 
Cream e 
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a ton more—but 
Consolidation Coal 


was worth it 


For the sake of obtaining Con- 
solidation Gas Coal, one of the 
great Canadian gas companies 
was willing to pay a large freight 
differential and increased price 


f.o. 


oh) 


b. mines amounting in all to 
cents per ton higher than the 


cost of other available standard 
gas coals. 


Such is the value of Consolida- 
tion Gas Coal from high gas and 
by-product yields of superior 
quality, such is the excellent cok- 
ing property of this coal, such is 


its 


low ash and sulphur content, 


that it proved profitable to incur 


thi 


s additional charge of 99 cents 


a ton. 


There is a Consolidation Coal 
for every industrial use. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BOSTON, MAS: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. 


Sales Agents } 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.,, Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. _ Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 

: LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
pire Oot ! GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


137 Market Street 
Continental Bldg. 
S. State Mutual Bldg. 


| cuckoo cackle. 
| of being a candidate. You can talk on and 
' on without saying nothing, and if you does 
| it loud enough and can get your breast to 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“You mean taxes?” inquires the re- 
porter. 

“Not ‘taxes,’ I smiles, “but the tax. 
You sure has heard of my golf-tax plank?” 

“A little something,” stutters the lad, 
“but I’d like to hear you explain it.”’ 

“Tn brief,”’ says I, ‘‘my ideas is to put a 
tax of a dollar on every ball, five dollars on 
each stick and to assess links for three times 
as much as the land around ’em.” 

“But why?” he wants to know. 

“‘Ain’t it as plain as the face around your 
nose?’”’ I retorts. “‘Nearly every day they 
is laying out a new course on Long Island, 
and what’ll happen? I don’t even have to 
pause for no replies. Pretty soon they won’t 
be nothing here excepting links, and man 
cannot live on links alone. The poor is 
being crowded offa their farms. What 
then, I asks, will become of the potatoes 


| and ducks that has made Long Island fa- 


mous? What is more important to the 
human race, mashed potatoes or mashie 


_ shots, slices of white meat or slices into the 


rough, birds or birdies, niblicks or giblets? 


| I’m here to tell everybody within sight of 


my voice that the building of courses is a 
curse. If it ain’t stopped I can easy see the 


| time when all our farmers will be manicur- 
| ing fairways and marceling greens, while 
| their children will be caddies, breaking 
| their young backs and ruining their eyes 


hunting for lost balls. And what then of 
the Long Island duckling? Will he not be- 
come as distinct as the bobo bird? The big 
issue in this district, and I may say, with- 
out fear of even unsuccessful contradiction, 
the only one, is this, my lad—shall we lay 
out courses or let the ducklings lay?’’ 
This is the longest spiel I ever pulled and 
the kid reporter listens pop-eyed to the 
That’s one of the beauties 


heaving, the come-ons’ll go away with the 
ideas that you is a cross between Henry 


| Webster, Daniel Clay and the guy that got 


the dollar watch named after him. The 
same sort of stuff uncorked by a ordinary 
bimbo’d land him in one of them places 
where they agrees with you when you tells 
’em you’re Napoleon. 

“Do I understand,” says the News man, 
“you is gonna make your whole campaign 
on this golf-tax thing?”’ 

“Why not?” I spars back. 

“It’s all right,” he answers, hasty; ‘“‘but 
Wilberforce is sure to try and smoke you 

out 

“Tt can’t be done,” I cuts in. ‘“‘They 
ain’t no issues that can’t walk my plank. 


| My tax’ll bring enough jack to cut most of 


the others; it’ll fetch enough dough to pay 
off that adjusted consideration them sol- 
diers is after; it’ll reduce domestical trou- 
bles by getting guys off the links long 
enough to find out if the kid born two years 
ago is a boy or girl, and what else’ll you 
have?” 

“T admits,”’ says the reporter lad, ‘‘that 
at first flush I thought your ideas was kinda 
funny; but I can see now where it oughta 
be a great vote swinger with the farmers 
and the womenfolks. What I don’t get’s 
this though. If you feels that way about 
the game, how is it you is living up here in 
this swell golf colony, and playing around 
with the pill- chasers?’ 

“Sh-h!’’ I whispers, pulling him over 
close. ‘I’m just getting campaign mate- 
rial; and believe me, boy, I got some. 
When this gang hears what I’m gonna 
expose a 

I breaks off significant. The youngster 
gets up to go. 

“Be sure,’’ I tells him at the door, 
misquote me right.” 


“and 


qr 


EXT day I beats it down to the village, 

not wanting particular to be around 
the house when the interview in the Dough- 
more News meets up with the blood they is 
already in the wife’s eye. They ain’t a word 
been passed between us since the big blow- 
off over the nomination; but from what I 
makes of her thoughts, a jury of mind 
readers would easy indict her for mayhem 
anyways. 

The first person I runs into is Luke 
Cravens. He greets me with a grin and 
eect me on the back with a folded news- 
pape 

Hot stuffo, Dink,” says he. “‘You got 
something new there, feller, and it’ll stat 


all kinds of talk and argum 
chinning with a bunch o 
down the market and the} 
you. One of ’em ——"@ 
“They ain’t no danger, i 
“Of what?” he asks. 
“Of getting shipped to A 
“No more’n they is o 
toes on your third foot,” e¢ 
“but you got a chance of 
few hundred ahead of the 
tion of slapping a heayy 
goofs is bound to go big wit 
don’t know the difference 
iron and a flatiron. You gi 
Dink, that the farmers ar 
around here, and others t¢ 
golf, is got a idea that every 
is smothered in smack 
which, they ain’t got not 
for fat wampuses that’ll 
wife’s old bicycle bloomers ; 
about pushing a marble 


» 


get in good with nobody,” 
don’t want no love—all th 
hate—on the hill.” 

el been in politics a 
Cravens, “but I ain’t neverh 
eyed campaign like this a 
make no difference what y 
bird is bound to get pop al 
that springs a idea about sla 
a few folks and tapering the 
That’s the secret of | 
game.’ 

“T ain’t looking for no 
secrets,’ Itellshim. ‘“‘ nal 
secret for getting Doughmo 


get along.” 
“T thinks,” returns Luke; | 
found it. After that screec 


this morning about the tax; 
of yourn about spilling the r} 
been pulling at the club, 3 
about as popular with then 
doughboys as the seven-yeat 
the lad in them winter unde: 
maybe is even now melting 
tearing the insides outta pill; 
“That'd be too much luel”! 
“T don’t make you,’ " Says\n 
zled. “If you don’t like 
ain’t you up and went befor 
“You married?” I ing 
“Yeh,” he answers. al 
I lingers around town mos\t 
I’m surprised myselfs at t} 1 
cuckoos that takes my gol 0} 
and thinks it’s a hot sket 
few fellers that gives me th 
accounts of me not having} 
getting to the legislature 
bricks, they don’t act so af 
It’s kinda late in the 
starts for home. About ri 
hut I notices the wife and all 
ting on the porch, and I can Ir 
eyes’ word for it that the visa 
delia Blodgett. 
To have that high-nose fret 
run over you with her buzz wi0 
in Doughmore, but to have F 
is all five in one hand. Fri} 
heard of this frill her folks \s 
the dock at Boston when ® 
came in, making snippy ori s 
kinda riffraffs they was sen¢ 
Kurope. I stands still undi@ 
minute, trying to figure outvat 
doing at our shack, when ‘i 
comes to me just as plain as J y 
tie on a blue shirt. 
It’s a cinch. Mrs. Blod! 
picked by the gang of flufis t! 
runs the colony we is living; 
to park | our shoes outta tow) 
taking ’em off neither. I 
friend O’Day with joys. Thy 
lot from me in Doughmore, 
of getting into politics, going!! 
pastime and threatening t 
closet room on the hill by. drg 
skeletons, is much too mal 
thus, I gayly prances to 
I ain’t no sooner on the pe 
delia Blodgett gets up, smile 
the mitt. I notices quick 
ain’t looking so unhappy 
drops into my socks. 
“T was just congratu 
says frosty-phiz, “on the 
view you had in the New 
“You interested in duck 
(Continued on 
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WONGUE or pen has never uttered a truck 
advertisement more clear and convincing 
than the one being written every hour of 
every day on the face of earth by the tens 
of thousands of White Trucks in service. 


White Trucks write in work, not words; 1 In 
¢mance, not promise. They write 1n money- 
ig miles. 


ra read what they write. It is read on the 


a meen desk top of the fleet owner. It is 
i there on cost records. It is read in the 


y clatter and turmoil of the teeming freight 


a screeching of hoists and clang- 

buckets where great buildings are 
ling towards the sky line; on the 
ilent, all-night drive over a ackiees 
Eu to a lone, gaunt oil derrick or a 


Wherever truck wheels turn 


mine shaft. It is written there in unfailing depend- 
ability. It is read by the hard-headed, tight-fisted 
captain of industry and by the weather-beaten, 
hard-handed captain of a single truck —the driver. 
And each reader understands it, for it is written in 
the universal language of work well done. 


The vast fleets on the White Roll Call; the un- 
matched volume of mileage records in multiples 
of 100,000 miles; the 23 years through which The 
White Company has risen to the leadership of the 
truck industry—these are chapters in this story. 


Before you buy a truck, read this advertisement 


which is being written daily by White 
Trucks in service. It is being written 
wherever truck wheels turn—in your 
city, right there in the street outside your 
window. 


Assuring continuous, sustained 
transportation everywhere 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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' “Sa-ay, Don’t 
| Your Brakes Work?” 


‘ iy. you ever ‘“‘down brakes’’ and suddenly 

realize that your brakes aren't holding? If 
you've been lucky you got off with a nice little 
scare and maybe you had a one-sided argument 
with a traffic cop. But you can’t expect luck to 4 
hold every time. Much better have brakes that hold. 


As the number of cars on the road increases, de- 
pendable brakes become the only real safety in- 
surance. Look up a garage man who carries Ther- 
moid Brake Lining and get him to give your brakes 
the once over. Probably they will need only a 
slight adjustment. Perhaps they will need relin- 
ing. That is why we recommend the garage that 
carries Thermoid. 

The Thermoid-lined brake is the hair-trigger, sure-fire brake. 
There is 40 per cent. more material in Thermoid. 40 per cent. 
more material, folded, stitched and ‘‘grapnalized” (an exclusive 


Thermoid heat-oil-friction-proofing process) and welded under 
terrific heat and pressure into a dense and Jasting brake lining. 


It is this dense, close-knit body which gives Thermoid 40 per 
cent. longer life and an unfailing grip until the lining is worn 
to the thinness of cardboard. 


Have your brakes lined with Thermoid and frequently inspected. 
It will cost less than even a Jittle smash-up. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, London, Paris, Turin 


Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid Tires, 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints 


Ordinary 
Woven Lining F 
Notice the loose- § 
ly woven texture. 
Wears downg 
quickly and un- § 


TeX evenl Loses i 
. y. Loses its 
- car do this gripping powel1 
Will your , as it wears. 
Barat Four 
per B Thermoid } 
ah 2 ae Notice the 
‘ tng GET 5 ee compact 
wree! om be Cext Ure: 
prake? = omiles - Wears down 


slowly. § 
Gives uni- 

form grip- — 
ping surface 
until worn 
wafer thin. 


mies 56 
iy 


nermo, 


| ~ Hydraulic Compressed 
Brake Linin 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“How adroit!’’ goes on Cordelia. ‘Just 
before I came here I remarked to Mr. Blod- 
gett that only a man with a marvelous brain 
could have worked out so perfectly, so 
neatly, a problem J 

“You for the golf tax?’’ I cuts in, dizzy. 

“You know we are,” she answers; ‘‘only 
T don’t think you made it quite high enough. 
Just last week we had a little meeting at 
my place to talk over plans for keeping the 
common city trash from putting in courses 
all over the island. Why, my dear, it’s 
getting so that the most ordinary tradesmen 
are forming clubs. At this meeting I’m 
speaking of we decided that something must 
be done to keep the game where it belongs— 
among the better classes. Now when you 
get to the legislature oa 

“T ain’t got no chances of being elected,” 
I tells her, still dopey from riding around on 
the merry-go-round. 

“Don’t be so sure,’ returns Cordelia. 
“Mr. Blodgett says with enough money 
anything can be done in politics, and we 
have arranged to get up a large fund y 

“You mean,” I interrupts, “you folks 
is gonna back my campaign?”’ 

“To the limit,’’ says she, firm. ‘‘We 
must keep the game of golf in the right 
hands and only a high tax’ll hold back the 
rubbish. We don’t want it to go the way of 
bridge. Just fancy, the other afternoon I 
found the housekeeper and the cook and 
two of the underbutlers playing a rubber!”’ 

“No!” I exclaims. ‘‘Of course you are 
joking?” 

“Tt’s a fact,’’ Cordelia assures me, sol- 
emn, “but as I was saying to Mrs. O’Day 
before you came, it was so clever of you to 
make it look like you was fighting for the 
duck farmers. Mashed potatoes or mashie 
shots! Niblicks or giblets! And that de- 
licious touch about exposing us! Mr. Blod- 
gett is still laughing over it. The people are 
stupid, aren’t they? Well, I’m off. I must 
see more of you, Mrs. O’Day, and you, too, 
senator.” 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me,” asks the wife 
after she beats it, ‘that you went into 
politics for that?” 

“IT suppose,’’ I comes back, sour, “you 
thinks I took the nomination to play ball 
for those fatheads, huh?”’ 

‘‘No?” inquires Kate. ‘‘What for then? 
You ain’t wild about ducks, is you?” 

“No,” I begins; “but ——” 

“Geese,” cuts in the frau, ‘‘is more like 
you.” 

“Come on, dearie,’’ says I. “I wanna 
be called something worse than that. A 
goose with its head off, that’s been in cold 
storage for a year, is got more sense than 
me.” 

“Flatterer,” obliges the misses. 

“That’s better,’ I returns, grateful. 


, 
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DON’T waste no times hunting up Luke 

Cravens, and I finds him that night at 
the county seat ten miles away. Before I 
has a chance to untie my say and sick it on 
him, he grabs a paper outta his pocket and 
flashes it at me. 

“Boy,” he shouts, “‘you’re coming pretty! 
Give it asee! North Shore Duckling Asso- 
ciation Out for O’Day! That’s lining ’em 
up, Dink! Most of them lads is Republi- 
cans too. The way things is breaking, you 
oughta come within two thousand votes of 
winning.” 

‘How many votes did you say they was 
in this district?’’ I inquires, cold. 

“‘Sixty-three hundred and fifty,” answers 
Luke. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” I tells him, 
“that’s also Wilberforce’s majority. I’m 
through.” 

“What do you mean?” snaps Cravens. 

“T’ve quit,’’ says I, stern, “and if my 
name should get on the ticket, even by 
mistake, I shall take great joys in walking 
up to the sheriff and remarking, with a light 
laugh, ‘Don’t look no further. I killed 
Luke Cravens and threw the parts of the 
body you found, in the swamp.’”’ 

“What have I done to you?”’ asks the 
chairman. 

“Three or four times as much as plenty,” 
I answers, and tells him of the stuff pulled 
by the Blodgett dame. 

“Ts they that dumb up there?”’ inquires 
Luke, after he laughs hisself out. 

“Much thater,’”’ I replies, mournful. 
“Take a look at me for a sample.” 

“Well,” says Cravens, ‘“‘I don’t see what 
you is working up all that lather about. 
Why don’t you give out a other interview 
or something, making it plainer where you 
stands on the golf tax?” 
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Indeed, it is true to say that mankind asa 
whole had not caught up morally or spir- 
itually with the scientific discoveries of 


their age. Nor have they done so yet. In| 
the old days knowledge progressed so 
slowly that men were able to adapt them- | 
selves to its revelations. Their moral na- | 


ture advanced with their control of natural | 


forces. They remained masters of the in- 
struments invented for their use. Their 
minds were superior to their machines. But 
see what has happened during the past hun- 
dred years, even during the past twenty 
years. Scientists suddenly broke through to 
knowledge which had been veiled from 
mankind through all the ages. In less than 
a hundred years they have discovered the 
knowledge of forces which were unknown, 
or but dimly apprehended, for two thou- 
sand years before. They created engines 
which revolutionized all the age-long habits 
of mankind and altered the natural condi- 
tions of life as it had been lived since the 
beginning of history. These engines, in- 
creasing in power, in speed, in intricacy of 
action, so that many of them seem not only 
human but superhuman, have put a re- 


sponsibility upon the moral character of | 


men to which they are not yet equal. 
Men are not the masters of machines. 
Machinery is becoming the master of men. 


At least it is exactly true to say that men | 


have made no laws, have not risen to any 
new spiritual codes which control the use 
of those mighty engines which they have 
created. 

It is the great betrayal of science. For 
science, and all knowledge, should be 
adapted to the use of men and should be 
used for the attainment of spiritual power 
in humanity and surely not to destroy 
mankind. Yet to that we have come. 
Science is now the instrument of slaughter. 
The machines it has invented are a menace 
to the very life of their creators. 

In the last war human courage, the 
noblest qualities of character, physical 
strength and beauty were of no avail 
against mechanical force. What was the 
splendor of youth when some piglike lout 
forty miles away might pull a string and by 
liberating the force of a great gun send a 
high-explosive shell to make a shambles in 
a crowded trench or in a billet behind the 
lines where heroes slept? What were the 
valor of soul, the dream of a poet, the vision 
of a great reformer, when some engine away 
in a muddy field could belch out death and 
destroy blindly the noblest of mankind? 
What is the value of human life itself, of its 
training towards civilized ideals, its care of 
youth, its moral education, when thousands 
of men, the picked splendor of their race, 
may be swept down in an hour or less, torn 
to bits of blood and flesh, maimed, blinded 
or maddened, by a tornado of fire from 
massed guns, as I have seen? Surely when 
it has come to that, mankind is not the 
master of machinery, but is at its mercy, 
which is merciless. 


A Betrayal of Knowledge 


And it has come to worse than that. For 
since the last war guns have a longer range, 
a greater power of destruction, and bombs 
dropped from aéroplanes will destroy in 
greater masses not only the armed forces of 
a nation but its women and children in 
crowded cities. 

For thousands of years men of imagina- 
tion, watching birds fly, dreamed of man’s 
conquest of flight. That would be the most 
wonderful achievement, the most beautiful, 
the highest reach of man, with all his other 
attributes, to Godhead. In less than 
twenty years after all those thousands the 
wonder has been achieved. Man flies, more 
strongly and surely than the birds. He has 
flown above the clouds in the light of the 
sun. His speed of wing is miraculous. More 
wonderful than in the old tales of enchant- 
ment, he can have breakfast in London, 
luncheon in Paris, and be home again for 
supper. Over cities and woods and fields 
his aéroplane flies faster than the eagle, like 
Mercury, the messenger of the immortal 
gods. And that gift to man from science has 
been grabbed for destruction, for the mur- 
der of babes in their beds, for dropping 
down death on darkened cities. What an 
outrage against.God! What a betrayal of 
knowledge! What a surrender of man’s 
moral nature to devilish powers! 

These powers are uncontrolled by civili- 
zations. There is no law for their limitation 
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ONSTANT progress in the 

interest, value and variety of 
radio programs make it impera- 
tive to equip your receiving set 
with the most sensitive and 
accurate reproducer. 


Magnavox instruments (the 
original radio reproducer) are de- 
signed on true scientific princi- 
ples, and in their construction 
unusually high precision stand- 
ards are observed. 


For permanent radio satisfac- 
tion choose Magnavox. 


Magnavox Reproducers: M1 (for dry 
battery sets); R2 and R3 (electro- 
dynamic) ‘ $35 to $60 


Magnavox Combination Sets: electro- 
dynamic Reproducer with one or two 
stages of amplification $59 to $85 


Magnavox Power Amplifiers: may 
be had in one, two or three stage 
(audio-frequency) $27.50 to $75 


Magnavox Products are for 
sale at good dealers’ everywhere. 
Write for Catalogue. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, Calif. 
New York Office: 370 SEVENTH AVE. 


Perkins Electric Limited: Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Canadian Distributors 


many events enjoyed 
by Magnavox owners 
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With 1O-Key Speed 
gotraction 


you can 


Now Sundstrand again shows the way— 
with DIRECT SUBTRACTION.  Sund- 
strand is the only figuring machine in the 
world combining portability, convenient desk 
size, visible writing and one-hand control— 
with direct subtraction. 


To subtract any item simply depress the 
subtraction key, either before or after item is 
“set-up.” Amount subtracted appears with 
100% printed proof like this, “42769-”. 
Total in machine is reduced by just that 
amount. 


Nothing to “think” about. No rules to 
learn. It makes subtracting as simple and 
easy as adding. Ideally simple—speed itself. 


Ten years ago Sundstrand brought out en- 
tirely new features and principles. Today 
over 55,000 Sundstrands in use prove their 
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correctness and dependability. They are be- 
ing endorsed and complimented by wide 
imitation. 

Sundstrand has only 10 keys—all at fingers’ 
tips. The only adding machine with 10 keys 
arranged in natural one-two-three order. 


Before you buy an adding machine, by all 
means see the Sundstrand; compare it for 
performance, versatility, ease of operation, 
speed and price. A Sundstrand demonstra- 
tion—in your offce—will indeed be a 
revelation. 


Telephone or go to the nearest Sundstrand 
office and see this New Sundstrand ““Marvel 
Model” No. 20. Learn why thousands of 
offices are discarding old-time figuring ma- 
chines for this modern and more efficient type. 
Or write direct to us. Address Dept. B — 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


NewModel 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 
with added feature 


DIRECT SUBTRACTION 
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or use. They are getiing out of hand and 
are a direct threat to mankind. The old 
vicious system of competition in arma- 
ments is taking place with aéroplanes. 
France has twenty-five hundred. Because 
of that, Great Britain, almost defenseless in 
the air, has voted credits for new aircraft. 
Russia is buying aéroplanes from British 
manufacturers and Germans. Germany is 
hastening up with civil aviation, destined 
for war purposes. As soon as the next war 
is declared the wretched peoples of these 
nations will find themselves defenseless 
against their own destruction, although 
they are able to destroy others. For one 
lesson of the last war was this: One cannot 
au the passes of the air against hostile 
crait. 

There must be an international law for 
the abolition of aérial bombing, or the 
greatest cities in Europe will be laid low by 
this evil use of the greatest scientific 
achievement of mankind. Those very 
words were used to me, a day before I have 
written them down, by the most famous 
manufacturer of weight-carrying planes in 
England. He said: “‘Thoughit would mean 
my ruin, I would vote for any international 
compact to abolish all aéroplanes for mili- 
tary purposes, and.I would go willingly to 
the workhouse if I thought that public 
opinion had destroyed my own inventions 
for bomb carrying and bomb dropping.” 

I believe the scientists of the world would 
be willing to make a compact for the con- 
trol of the powers they have created. If 
not, I believe civilized mankind itself must 
arise and destroy the unlimited use of those 
powers before it is itself destroyed. Science 
applied to destruction is a new diabolism, 
worse than the old black magic of the past, 
more devilish, more blasphemous and more 
damnable, because it is not based on the 
dark superstitions of ignorant souls but 
upon knowledge almost divine in its intelli- 
gence. 

Christianity has failed because of the in- 
fidelity of Christians. Education has failed 
because of its low standards of moral values 
and its allegiance to old catchwords and 
outworn ideas. Science has been betrayed 
And now democracy 
itself has broken down. 


Failures of Democracy 


It is the fashion to sneer at democracy, 


_ even to abuse it, and in many countries to 


abolish it. In many nations of Europe one 
sees a reaction to autocratic forms of gov- 
ernment, either by monarchy or dictator- 


| ship. Parliamentary forms of government 
| are thrust on one side or utterly over- 


thrown, though they were fought for as the 
one precious safeguard of liberty through 
centuries of history. Mussolini is now the 
hero of the reactionary mind, not only in 
Europe but in the United States of Amer- 
ica, where the Ku-Klux Klan is another 
name for Fascism. 

Democracy certainly failed. It failed to 
defend itself against the propaganda of 
hate and national egotism which was 
pumped into its brain and heart. It failed 
to live up to its own ideals.and interests 
when, in Russia, it allied itself with a new 
form of tyranny; in Germany, to the arro- 


_ gance of a brutal militarism; and now, in 
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wife had just told him what had happened, 
and declared his regret. He suggested that, 


| of course, Creig had a copy, and Creig shook 


his head. 

“‘T didn’t have any carbon paper about,” 
he explained. ‘And it’s a nuisance to work 
with it anyway. You have to change two 
copies when you revise.’”’ He spoke care- 
fully, finding a certain calming effect in the 
commonplace words. Creig wished to be 
very calm. By and by he told them that 
after all it was of small account. ‘‘ Maddelin 
didn’t want it,” he explained. ‘And I 
wrote it to fit her. There was no one else 
who could have done the part.’”’ He had a 
secret amusement at the sound of his own 
careless voice. 

Then Lois and Carolyn Ridgely came up 
the steep walk from the boathouse, and 
Gregor dropped down the steps to meet 
them, and old Gavin made them welcome. 
Creig was slow to rise. He could not wholly 
trust his legs, so profoundly was he shaken; 


| but when they had come up the steps he left 


his chair to greet them. Carolyn, he saw 
with a swift glance, had never been so 
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The Only Path i] 


Nevertheless, it is cA 
democracy that the world ii 
only by the morality an ¢) 
democracy itself, raised {|}; 
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human brotherhood, san¢y 
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_» The Greatest Advancement 

in Riding Comfort and Safety 
since the Advent 

of the Pneumatic Tire Itself 


TH aggressive Fisk policy—of constantly improving tire 

design and construction to provide greater motoring com- vA 
fort—greater safety and freedom from trouble—has made 
possible the new Fisk Balloon Cords. 


| Regardless of road conditions—regardless of car weight or 
wheelbase, Fisk Balloon Cords provide almost vibrationless 
driving. 


Aside from the extra comfort and extra safety they natu- 
rally, by eliminating practically all vibration, prolong the life 
of the car itself. 


If you want the last word in tire comfort and luxury ask 
for information on the new Fisk Balloon Cords. 


Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


TRADE MARK REG. 
U.S. PAT OFF. 


BALLOON 
CORD TIRES 
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Peace of Mind 
for the Whole World 


T IS an inspiration to us to 

think of this great establish- 
ment as devoted to the produc- 
tion of peace of mind. 


Others may say that what this 
plant really produces is just mil- 
lions of the finest locks in the 
world, but we prefer to think, 
and want you to think, of Miller 
Locks in terms of peace of mind; 
a comfortable feeling of safety 
for yourself and protection for 
your property. 

“Miller” is a fine old name in 
this industry of protection where 
it has stood for leadership during 
the 53 years since 1871. 


Today you see countless mil- 
lions of Miller Padlocks, those 
little units of concentrated might, 
protecting life and property in 
every corner of the globe. 

They know no limitations of 
tongue or climate, for they are 
equally at home on an Iowa barn 
door, a Riverside Drive garage or 
a humble stable in remote India. 


So widespread is the demand 
for padlocks bearing this fine old 
Miller mark, that in America 
alone, there are probably twenty 
thousand hardware and auto- 
accessory stores through which 
flows a steady stream of thou- 
sands of Miller Locks every day. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


MILLER 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


You can usually 
know ese 
stores by the 
familiar Miller 
Display Panels 
that carry a 
choice selection 
of Miller Locks 
for every pad- 
locking need. 
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hall where a fire had been kindled, Lois kept 
near Creig’s side. Maddelin came down- 
stairs almost at once, and this in itself was 
so unusual a circumstance that they marked 
it as surprising and joked her about it. 
Only Creig understood that she had come 
so that she might be at hand to see the first 
encounter between her husband and Caro- 
lyn, and he smiled with grim amusement. 
Maddelin expressed her regret over the de- 
struction of the play. 

“Mother’s rowing terribly about the 
table and the rug,’ she confessed. ‘‘But I 
know how you’re feeling, old dear. I’m 
mighty sorry.” She saw his smile and 
added, ‘“‘ Honestly!’ 

“‘T feel sure of it,’’ he told her; and her 
eyes danced as she confessed, ‘‘ But of course 
I’m glad such a damaging document is out 
of the way.” 

He could imagine that her eyes must 
have danced just so in the moment when 
she held a lighted match to one of the loose 
pages 

“T feel sure of that too,”’ he replied. 

Then Doctor Paugh came downstairs, 
and she heard his step and swung and saw 
him and ran to meet him at the stair foot, 
thrust her arm through his and turned to 
face them all. The two sisters were stand- 
ing beyond the mantel, and she led her 
husband toward them, watching Carolyn’s 
countenance. Creig also watched; and he 
saw that Carolyn was as still and cool as 
she always was, that Paugh showed only 
the courteous interest that might have been 
expected during the introduction that fol- 
lowed. 

The four stood together for a moment, 
talking with some animation; then Paugh, 
in a matter-of-fact way, directed his atten- 
tion to the elder sister, and Gregor joined 
them, absorbing Lois. 

Maddelin stood intently by for a mo- 
ment, watching her husband and the girl; 
then turned toward Creig with a faint 
frown in her eyes and came across to him 
and asked with lifted brows, ‘‘ Well?’’ 

“Fell flat, didn’t it?’’ Creig murmured. 

“You really think they knew each other?” 

“‘T know they did.” 

“Then why didn’t they show it? They 
knew!’’ Creig had fresh cause to wonder 
at the quickness of her perceptions. ‘‘ They 
knew , they were going to see each other 
here.”” She flung a challenge in his face. 
“Did you tell them?” 

“They must have known—must have 
been in correspondence,’’ he suggested. 
“‘T expect that was the way of it.” 

“‘T don’t believe she would write to him,” 
Maddelin confessed honestly. ‘‘She’d take 
a grim pleasure in punishing herself so, in- 
stead of grabbing what happiness she 
could.” She became, with one of the quick 
changes characteristic of her, impatient 
with all the world. ‘‘Why do people love to 
hurt themselves?” she demanded. “Good- 
ness knows, happiness is hard enough to 
come by. Why don’t they catch it while 
they can?’’ 

“*Tt’s just possible,’”’ a suggested sardon- 
ically, ‘that there would be no happiness 
for them without marriage.’ 

She swung again to laughter. 

“Well, I won’t let her have that much of 
him.”’ Her brows wrinkled faintly. “I re- 
member, though, he did suggest once that 
I divorce him. I told him I wouldn’t think 
of it. I need a husband now and then.” 

“He might, just possibly, free himself,” 
Creig suggested maliciously. 

She made a face at him. 

“You don’t know Davie. He’s not the 
man to traduce his lawful wedded wife.” 

A maidservant brought the cocktail tray 
and passed it among them. Maddelin 
drifted toward her husband again; and 
Paugh, with a glance toward the mantel, 
said amiably, “I see you still cling to the 
household gods.”’ 

She followed his eyes toward the picture 


hanging there. 


“You mean that? Oh, yes.”’ To Carolyn 
she explained, “ Inever told you, didI? That 


| horrible crayon enlargement of me at the 


age of four. Mother has always insisted it 


| represented our luck, because the man who 


did it—oh, he was a man of many abili- 
ties—read her palm and advised her to put 
me on the stage. I believe he warned her 
to keep the portrait always in sight too. 
So it hangs over the mantel wherever 
we go.’ 

Carolyn said quietly, ‘“‘There areso many 
of them tucked away in our attics, aren’t 


_ there? I wonder how many thousands of 
crayon men there were twenty years or so 
ei ago.’ 
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Young Gregor volunteered the informa- 
tion that his mother had one representing 
himself at two years old. 

Lois cried, ‘“‘There’s one at home of me 
with my arms around Carolyn’s neck.” 

Maddelin said to her husband, in laugh- 
ing accusation, “I expect there’s a skeleton 
in your closet too, Davie.” 

“Tf there is, it’s because I never hap- 
pened upon it,’’ he replied. “I’ve always 
had a desire to destroy that one of yours. 
The very sight of the things makes me 
want to slash and cut and’burn.” 

Mrs. Gavin came to the defense of her 
treasure. 

“Well, now I think ere re pretty,” she 
protested. 
of my baby where I can always see it. 
Maddelin was unusually pretty, even as a 
baby, you see.” 

“You seem to suggest that I’ve never 
outgrown it, mother dear,’’ Maddelin said 
maliciously. 

And Mrs. Gavin tossed her head and re- 
torted, ‘“‘ You’re not half so pretty as you 
were ten years ago.’ 

There was such palpable truth in this 
that it faintly chilled them all, and it was a 
relief when dinner was announced. 

As they sat down, Mrs. Gavin said apolo- 
getically, “I prefer to use doilies on the 
table in summer; but, with that terrible 
burn, of course we had to have a cloth.” 

Maddelin laughed across the table at 
Creig. 

“You see, my dear, your play was a 
mistake from beginning to end.” 

He had to join in the smile this provoked; 
and his bitterness against her, never more 
than slumbering, reawoke. Paugh had 
been in his room, had not heard of the 
catastrophe; and Mrs. Gavin related it to 
him. Controversy arose as to the cause of 
the fire. Mrs. Gavin insisted that Creig 
had laid a cigarette butt on the manuscript 
and that the pages had caught from this. 

Creig asked argumentatively, “‘How can 
you be so sure of that, Mrs. Gavin?’’ 

“You're always smoking a cigarette,’ she 
retorted. ‘‘And when you poured a drink 
you had to lay it somewhere. And you 
wouldn’t dare lay it on my bare table. Be- 
sides, how else could the fire have started?” 

“Ah, that’s true,’’ Creig agreed. ‘‘ How, 
indeed?” 

He was watching Maddelin, detected no 
shade of guilt in her bearing. She was, 
after all, a good actress. 

“There was no fire on the hearth,”’ Mrs. 
Gavin reminded them. 

Paugh suggested that he did not believe 
a cigarette butt would set paper on fire. 
Gregor set him right on that point. 

“T dropped a butt in a wastebasket 
once,”’ he explained. ‘‘So I know it can be 
done if the conditions are right.” 

“‘And forest fires start from them,’ Lois 
cried. She had taken two cocktails because 
Carolyn disapproved of her taking any. 
Their traces were bright in her cheeks, and 
her voice was higher than it need have been. 

“T think it would need very special con- 
ditions,’’ Paugh insisted; ‘“‘a little draft 
or a particularly inflammable paper.” 

“Tt’s astonishing how a fire will start 
when you don’t want it to,’’ someone com- 
mented carelessly, and the talk drifted on. 

They spoke again of the thefts recently 
perpetrated among the islands and in the 
surrounding summer places. Paugh had 
brought later papers with him, and _ the 
story grew. The headline writers had al- 
ready christened the mysterious burglar 
Raffles. The word is no shorter than 
“burglar,” but it looks better in a headline. 

The tally of his plunder was lengthening; 
and Lois commented gayly, ‘‘Mercy! Give 
the man another day or two and he’ll be a 
millionaire.”’ 

Gregor, who was a newspaper man by 
training, had read the papers with a proper 
discount. 

“Asa matter of fact,’’ he reminded them, 

“all we actually know is that a few rings 
and a bracelet have disappeared here and 
there. The rest is all rumor and report. 
Chances are somebody’s maid has been 
pilfering.”’ 

“But they say the man uses a fast power 
boat,”’ Lois insisted argumentatively. 

“They say one has been heard,’’ Gregor 
corrected. “‘ Well, you can hear one in these 
waters any day.”’ 

Maddelin caught his eye across the table. 

““Wouldn’t it be good press stuff if this 
fine gentleman should visit me?’”’ The 
young man nodded. ‘‘Should I let him 
take what he wants?” she asked naively. 
“Or shoot him, or capture him, or what? 
What would make the best story?” 


“And I like having a souvenir. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Lois and Creig paused for a moment on 
the wide veranda, sheltered from the wind. 

Then he said, ‘“‘Not too cold to walk 
down to the mole, is it?” 

She shook her head vehemently, her 
short hair flying. 

“The wind’s warm,” she told him. ‘I 
love it. Besides, I need the air. D’you 


{think Carolyn could tell I was a little 
ye persuasions that should snipped we 
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“You seemed unusually charming,’ he 
confessed, and she made a face at him as 
they descended the broad steps together. 

A path led to the right past the corner of 
the house and down the hill. The mole was 
a stone platform built out into the water at 
the southern angle of the island. It stood 
some twenty feet above high tide, but when 
storms piled the sea in from the southward 
solid green water sometimes swept over it. 
The wind tonight had built no such break- 
ers as that; and, though spray now and 
then swept the place, they were able to find 
shelter near its shoreward end at a point 
where they could see abroad across the sil- 
very waters. Occasional banks of hurrying 
white clouds obscured the moon; the wind 
had a steady and relentless thrash about it; 
the sea sang to them, and Lois lifted her 
arms in pleasure and cried out something 
like a song of her own in answer. Creig 
watched her with appreciation; he thought 
abstractedly that she might do well on the 
stage. She had a capacity for abandon, he 
believed; and she had that radiating 
charm which projects a personality across 
the footlights. 

For a few minutes after they came to the 
mole Creig was content to listen to her, and 
to watch her, waiting for a conversational 
turn which might lead naturally to the 
project he meant to broach; but no such 
opportunity offered, and he became nerv- 
ous for fear some of the others should come 
down the hill and join them. 

In the end he fairly interrupted her—said 
abruptly —‘“‘Say, Lois, you know, I’ve hada 
hunch—a chance to have some fun.” 

He knew her well enough to be sure this 
opening would catch her interest. She was 
full of that hungry youth which is eternally 
desirous of a thrill, full of that restless 
eagerness for life which, restrained in other 
generations, in the newest has been loosed 
from every bound. She turned to him at 
once, eyes alert, a question on her lips. 

“T had the hunch tonight,” he explained, 
“when they were talking about this ro- 
mantic burglar gentleman who is busy 
around the bay.” 

“You think we might catch him?”’ she 
cried. 

He shook his head. 

“Tt takes professionals to catch profes- 
sionals,” he assured her scornfully; added, 
“That’s why it amused me to hear Mad- 
delin talking about what she would do if he 
came this way.’ He laughed apologeti- 
cally. “I suppose I’m feeling sore at Mad- 
delin tonight.” 

“T should think you would,” she agreed, 
and touched his hand comfortingly. 

“Well, anyway,’ hecontinued, “I thought 
it would be good fun to come back over 
here after they’ve all turned in and sneak 
in and get away with something, just to 
have the laugh on them tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

She exclaimed in delight. 
“Wonderful! I think that would be 
thrilling. Can I come with you?” 

He was almost ashamed of his so-easy 
victory. 

“T thought you might want to,” he con- 
fessed. 

“T’d love it,’ she declared. Her eyes 
clouded thoughtfully. ‘‘But we’d have to 
get into the house. How would you do 
that?” 

“asily,” he told her. “‘We’ll go back to 
the house by and by, and watch our chance 
and just slip into the library, one of us, and 
unlatch the window there. They won’t no- 
tice. Then we can come back any time and 
climb right in.” 

“‘T’ll do that,” she offered. ‘‘I love being 
a conspirator.’”’ She could no longer sit still, 
rose and stood before him and looked down 
at him with dancing eyes. “Now what 
shall we steal? What shall we burglarize?”’ 

“Oh, anything,” he replied, “just to 
prove we can. Something that’s not valu- 
able. Something that will be a joke. Some- 
thing they’ll miss the first thing in the 
morning.” 

“That horrible crayon portrait!’ 
cried, and he instantly applauded. 

“‘T’ve been trying to think,”’ he confessed. 
“That’s exactly the thing. Mrs. Gavin will 
be so indignant, and so full of dignity and 


she 
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so puffy and outraged. I'll tell you, we'll 
take it out and hang it down by the boat- 
house somewhere.” 

“No, no!”’ She leaned toward him. ‘I’ve 
a better idea than that. We’ll take it home 
and keep it, and then Dick can put a story 
in the papers that this burglar has stolen it. 
Won’t that be gorgeous? He can suggest 
that the man is really an old flame of Mad- 
delin’s; that he used to be wild about her, 
or that he knew her as a baby or something. 
Oh, I think that’s a peach of an idea!” 

Creig said he thought so too. He had 
caught some of her enthusiasm; the whole 
plan now seemed to him only an excellent 
practical joke. Lois evidently had not con- 
sidered the possibility of detection, and he 
did not suggest it to her. After all, if they 
were discovered, her presence would make 
the enterprise just what it seemed—a joke 
and nothing more. It was for this reason, 
he reminded himself, he had enlisted her. 
He thought of proposing to her now that 
while they were in the house they might slip 
upstairs and lay hands on something of 
more value; but he was afraid of alarming 
her. It would be better to wait till she was 
committed, wait till they were actually in 
the house before suggesting it. Or he might 
leave her, slip away alone. 

His thoughts fastened on this possibility 
and he became abstracted, till she asked, 
“What’s the matter? What are you think- 
ing about?” 

“Thinking what a laugh we’ll get in the 
morning. Keep it to ourselves, of course. 
You sure you can keep a straight face?” 

“Oh, I’m a wonderful little liar,’’ she 
assured him laughingly. 

They were summoned back to the house 
at last by Gregor. His footsteps on the path 
gave them warning, and Creig whispered 
quickly, “I’ll meet you at your landing 
stage at half past twelve. You can slip out, 
can’t you?” 

She assented with a confirmatory squeeze 
of :his hand; then they turned to face 
Gregor, who said Carolyn was ready to go 
home, and the three went back up the hill 
together. Carolyn was at the bridge table 
with Paugh as her partner, against Mad- 
delin and her father, and they stood by 
while the rubber was finished. When atten- 
tion was centered on the final game, Lois 
touched Creig’s hand, met his eye with a 
look of amused intelligence and departed 
toward the hall. He moved a little to one 
side so that through the open door he was 
able to see her enter the library. When she 
came out and saw him watching she nodded 
in reassurance, and he felt a sudden leap of 
exultation in the knowledge that a begin- 
ning had been made. 

Then Carolyn rose, the rubber being fin- 
ished, and the two sisters said good night. 
Gregor went with them to row them home 
across the narrows, where the wind had 
thrashed the water into disorder. Creig 
stayed behind, and he and Maddelin paired 
up for a final rubber. More than once his 
partner protested at his plays. Creig was 
usually a sound player; but this night he 
could not fix his attention on the cards. An 
intoxicating and triumphant excitement 
beat in his veins. 

Sometime after Gregor returned he took 
his departure, and he went down the hill 
toward the boathouse on swift feet. His 
thoughts were disordered and a fierce impa- 
tience made him tremble. The hot and 
searching wind that blew across the island 
seemed cool to his hot brow. 

It was as he dropped down the incline to 
the landing stage that he remembered for 
the first time the bottle of chloroform in 
Doctor Paugh’s bag. 


Ix 


REIG’S mental processes, in the hours 

since Maddelin had so ruthlessly swept 
into diseard the fruit of his months of work, 
had been disorderly and tempestuous. He 
had been swept by gusts of anger, by tre- 
mors of dread and fear, by malice and self- 
pity and selfish greed; his emotions had 
tortured and tormented him, giving him no 
rest or peace. Outwardly sufficiently com- 
posed, his relatively calm exterior had coy- 
ered a jumble of the wildest projects and 
plans, formless and disarranged. From cov- 
eting the attributes of luxury with which 
Maddelin surrounded herself, he had pro- 
gressed to thinking how easily a man might 
possess himself of them; had immediately 
seen the dangers in such a course; had then 
perceived the possibility of enlisting Lois to 
serve as an anchor to windward in case 
need should arise. But even when Lois 
agreed to share the adventure with him he 
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The Phones that the 


Fans are all 
talking about 


Aas have been hearing radio enthusiasts 
tell about “‘That imported head set with 
the wonderful tone”’; ‘‘ The head set with the 
big phones’’; “‘ The set that is so comfortable 
to put on.” It’s the N c& K 4000 ohm Phones, 
that they are talking about. 

Five hundred amateur radio stations tested 
N c& K Phones the past year. Of these, 90 
per cent call N ©& K the best they ever used. 

Here are the reasons: The scientifically 
correct design, based on years of research, 
plus perfect workmanship provide extra 
large phones, 214 inch diaphragm. As a re- 
sult, N © K Phones have clear, mellow tone, 
broader range— good equally on high and low 
tones; greater comfort to the wearer; exclu- 
sion of outside sounds. The casing of nickeled 
brass—instead of stamped aluminum—pro- 
vides a perfect sound chamber, and a special 
device. insures absolutely uniform distance 
between diaphragm and poles. The head- 
bands have a sanitary covering of genuine 
leather. ; 

If your regular radio dealer is not yet 
stocked with N ¢& K send us his name and 
$8.50 and we’ll ship you a pair at once. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


Get TheWorld 
With N6K 


Dealers: 


N & K Head Sets mean easy sales, excellent 


profit. Use them to demonstrate your 
radio sets, especially the small ones, and you'll sell 
the set every time. There are no come-backs on 
N & K Head Sets. As one dealer says after handling 
them for a year: ‘‘I have yet to see one pair come 
back for repairs.””’ We are exclusive distributors 
for U.S. and Canada. We guarantee them fully and 
carry a complete stock of spare parts. Packed in 
display cartons of ten phones, with window trim, 
counter display, folders and mounted proof of our 
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to appear March 15. Until district jobbers are 
announced, wire orders direct to us. 


TH. GOLDSCHMIDT CORP. 
Dept. S-2 15 William Street, New York City 
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Number 12 of The Graham Brothers i. : ® 
Series on ‘‘ American Industries” 1% 
U y YUCK. 


More than 1,400,000,000 tons of freight werebi 
over America’s highways by a million and a hala 
trucks in 1923. | 


This is seven-eighths of the total freight haulage ofl 
roads—and the truck is virtually a development of ie 
decade, while the railroad has existed nearly 10 


With the advent of the truck, general hauling bial 
substantial industry wielding a vast influence on the it 
progress. Replacing the faithful but less efficien 
the motor truck has brought the public speedier ¢ 
service at lower cost. 


>= 


This is particularly true in the case of trans 
cartage men and others in the general trucking Is 
who use Graham Brothers Trucks. Checking off 
expenses carefully in Graham Brothers Truck Coste 
Books (which are available to anyone on reques|| 
find that these trucks deliver the absolute maxitll 
service at minimum cost. 
1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 114 Ton, $1325; f.o.b. Detroit or Evans 


| 
| 


GRAHAM BROTH EE 


Sold by Bishop, McCormick & Bishop, 


Dodge Brothers Dealers, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; D e t Yr O l G 


Daw B Y DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERY W: 
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“Bathing suit and tennis shoes,’’ he sug- 
gested. ‘And you’ll want something around 
you to keep warm. We can leave it in the 
boat.” 

“We might swim across,”’ she suggested 
gayly; but he shook his head. 

“Need a boat to bring back the picture,” 
he reminded her. 

“But we can’t leave a boat at the landing 
stage—in case we do have to run.” 

He considered, then said, ‘We'll land at 
that little cove around the point and anchor 
the boat there and wade ashore. If we 
beach it, the tide will leave it high and dry.” 

“And then if we have to swim we can go 
and get it after the excitement’s over.”’ He 
nodded and she gripped his arm. “I can 
hardly wait,’”’ she whispered. ‘Won't it be 
fun, laughing at them in the morning?” 

_ “T’ll never let Maddelin hear the last of 
it,” he agreed. ‘“‘She’s so sure of herself.” 

She looked up at him and said in sudden 
sympathy, “I’m just furious that your 
play got burned up.” 

His eyes clouded. 

“Tt represented a good deal of work. Of 
course I should have made a copy.” 

“T don’t see how a cigarette could have 
set it afire,’’ she told him. 

_ “T don’t believe it did,” he confessed 
lightly. “TI think Maddelin discovered it 
there and thought the chance to get rid of 
it too good to miss. I can see now that she 
was bound to resent the thing. And a 
woman has no scruples, you know.” 

She said in a gruff voice, ‘‘No, we’re a 
bad lot. Burglars and everything.” And 
he laughed as she added in a different tone, 
“But she would’t dare do that, would she?” 

““Maddelin’s always had her own way,” 
he reminded her. 

“T should think you’d hate her, if you 
think that.” 

“Well, if the thing was no good, it was 
just waste paper,” he replied with pretended 
philosophy. 

They climbed from the landing stage to 
the rocks above and stood a minute to- 
gether, looking toward the bulk of the big 
house on Old Hump across the way. Lights 
still gleamed in windows here and there. 

“We don’t want to go till they’re asleep,” 
Lois remarked. 

“About one o’clock,” he suggested. 

“T hate this waiting around,” she said. 

His eyes, in the half darkness, lighted 
with a slow fire. 

“Come over to my place and I’ll give you 


a drink,”’ he suggested. “‘ We'll wait there.” 


But she shook her head with a cool cer- 
tainty. The bounds which she put upon her 
conduct never ceased to surprise him. 

“That wouldn’t do,” she said good- 
humoredly. “Besides, I’ve g2t to dress for 
the dark-and-bloody deed. No, I’ll meet 
you here.” 

‘*What’s the use of your waiting here and 
me over there, both of us alone?” he urged. 
“Your sister won’t wake.” 

“But I’m awake myself,”’ she reminded 
him; and he laughed and bent and kissed 
her, his arm about her shoulder compelling 
her lips to meet his. Her lips were so cold 
that he wished to warm them; but she put 
him skillfully aside and slipped away. “‘One 
o’clock,”’ she called back, and disappeared 
in the shadows of the spruces that lined the 
path up the hill. 

Creig stood where she had left him for a 
moment, and something pounded in his 
throat and he licked his lips. A gust of irri- 
tation swept him; he swore under his 
breath. When, walking toward his own 
carp, he entered the thick growth where 
blackness lay, roots tripped him and unex- 
pected branches switched his face. His 
mood became morose, and when he stum- 
bled out into the comparative brightness of 
the opca land he lighted a cigarette with a 
veno:10us delight in the hot flare of the 
match against his finger. In his own quar- 
ters he found a lamp and set it burning; 
then dropped for a moment into a chair by 
the table. His typewriter stood near a win- 
dow; a few sheets of discarded manuscript 
lay on the floor; the fragments thrown 
aside during his final revision littered the 
table itself. He picked up one of them and 
read a bit of dialogue, with a sense of its 
unreality; crumpled it and threw it toward 
the cold hearth as his thoughts returned to 
the matter in hand. By and by he rose and 
poured himself a drink and looked at his 
watch. It was a quarter past twelve o’clock. 
Time to be changing his clothes. 

While he removed his garments his 
thoughts cast ahead, planning each step of 
what he meant to do. The moment of his 
successful return shaped itself in his mind. 
He would have something to hide, and he 
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considered suitable places for its conceal- 
ment. Half dressed as he was, he went out- 
side and groped about in the darkness 
among the rocks along the shore till he 
found a deep crevice which would serve. 
Returning to the house, he took another 
drink; and when he had put on bathing 
suit and sneakers and had chosen a light 
coat to wear, he lifted the bottle again. His 
nerves had begun to hum and vibrate; he 
was full of a feverish exhilaration. Lighting 
a cigarette, he saw that his fingers shook, 
and watched them till his will compelled 
them to be still; smiled in grim satisfaction 
at his self-control. 

Once he was terrified by the possibility 
that Lois, when she should find what he had 
done, would refuse to be silent. Sometimes 
women in their first terror lost their heads, 
screamed, let the world into the secret of 
their fears. He had better forewarn her— 
had better let her know. He nodded to 
himself in confirmation. He would say 
that he had brought away the gems as a 
final proof to Maddelin and the others that 
they could be brought away; would tell her 
that he meant to keep them only a day or 
two so that she would join him in that tem- 
porary silence. Thus she would be com- 
mitted till too late for her confession to 
come with any degree of verisimilitude. He 
assured himself that under those circum- 
stances she would perforce hold her peace. 
He would, he felt, have a powerful hold 
upon her then; their mutual secret would 
throw them into a relation of sinister in- 
timacy and he contemplated the possibility 
with satisfaction—a shield while the deed 
was doing, his servant when it should be 
done. This was the part he planned that 
she should play. 

At five minutes before the hour he ex- 
tinguished his lamp and left the house and 
made his way through the spruces to the 
landing stage. She was waiting there, a 
dark little figure huddled in a great cape, 
her hair confined by a black rubber bathing 
cap. When she came to meet him her voice 
was tremulous, and he put a comfortable 
arm about her, reassuring her. She seemed 
very slim and small within the loose cape; 
he had a momentary satisfaction in the 
smooth contours of her young shoulders. 

Then she whispered, “Hurry, hurry!” 
and put his arm aside. 

He warned her, ‘‘Make haste slowly, 
we’ve lots of time,” drew the dory alongside 
so that she might step down into the stern, 
then took his place at the oars. 

But she cried softly, ‘‘ You’ll make a noise 
rowing.’’ He remembered there was truth 
in this, and wondered what to do. She 
touched his hand, pointing. “There’s a 
piece of canvas under the canoe. Tear 
strips from it and wrap the oars.” 

And he obeyed, glad of the suggestion. 
The expedient was clumsy; but when he 
tried the oars they made no sound, and he 
worked carefully out into the open water. 
The tide, well on the ebb now, had some- 
what quieted the turbulence whipped up 
by the wind. They quartered across the 
gut and approached the dark and spruce- 
clad shore, peering into its shadows to dis- 
cover the little rocky cove with a gravel 
beach where he intended to land. 

She discovered it ahead of them and they 
moved in cautiously till he could touch 
bottom with an oar. Then he dropped the 
killick over the bow to hold the dory, and 
afterward, with a long line out, worked in- 
shore till she could step overboard into 
water that came no higher than her knees. 
She left the cape in the dory; seemed like a 
boy in the vague dark. He shortened the 
anchor line, slipped out of his own coat, 
stowed the oars without a sound and lowered 
himself over the stern into the water. A 
moment later he had joined her on the 
gravel where the receding tide sucked about 
their feet. 

x 

HE little cove in which Creig and Lois 

had landed lies a little way within the 
thoroughfare between Grindstone and Old 
Hump, and nearest the northeastern end. It 
is concealed behind a blunt point of land, 
the most northerly point on Old Hump. 
The cove itself is so small as scarcely to be 
worth thename. A softer rock stratum cut- 
ting the granite of Old Hump has been, in 
the course of centuries, broken down by the 
action of frost and wind and wave so that a 
recess has been cut into the shore. This 
recess—for it is a recess rather than a 
cove—has a width across the mouth of no 
more than thirty feet, a depth half as great. 
It is paved with gravel, rock fragments 
rounded by the turbulent friction of the 
tides. The walls of the recess are abrupt, 
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rising to a height of ten to fifteen feet, but 
so broken that they may easily be scaled. 
Against these walls Scotch harebells cling, 
the beauty of their delicate blossoms inten- 
sified by the harshness of the background. 
From the top of these walls along the shore 
toward the house a path runs through the 
spruce growth; but the trees near the 
water are so curiously interlaced that it is 
not always easy to find this dim and little- 
used way. 

Creig and the girl, pausing for a moment 
while the water lapped about their ankles, 
spoke together in low voices. He reminded 
her of this path. 

“We'll take our time,’ he explained; 
“give them a chance to get well asleep; 
follow the path and come up behind the 
tennis court and look the place over.” 

She said ruefully, ‘The branches on these 
trees are going to scratch my shoulders. I 
think I’d better wear my cape.” 

For all the warmth of the night wind, he 
saw that she was shivering. 

“Pshaw!”’ he protested. ‘‘You’re nerv- 
ous; that’s all. Take a brace, youngster.” 

“All right,’ she agreed, accepting the 
challenge. ‘‘Come along then, old man!” 

He caught the mischievous gleam of the 
smile that went with the word as she turned 
to climb the wall of the little cove. 

They found the rock underfoot loose and 
crumbling; and when they were halfway 
up, Creig following her, a portion gave way 
beneath his weight and he slipped back to 
the bottom. He heard her suppressed gig- 
gle; heard her whisper, ‘‘ You'll wake the 
dead!” 

“I’ve gashed my knee,’’ he responded. 

A sharp fragment had broken the skin, 
and even in that faint light he could see a 
swift dark stain spreading. A moment 
later she had dropped down beside him and 
bent to examine the wound, touching it 
lightly with her fingers. 

“It’s just a scratch,” she assured him. 
“The bleeding will stop in a minute. Come 
on, let’s try again.” 

The tiny hurt had angered him; he was 
in a morose and ugly mood as he followed 
her up the short ascent. When they stood 
on the level above she waited while he went 
forward to discover the path that would 
lead them toward the tennis court; and 
after a moment he called to her softly and 
she went toward him. Within the shadow 
of the trees it was very dark; they had to 
grope their way. 

“T thought of a flashlight,’’ he told her; 
“but there’s a moon, and the light would 
give us away.” 

She nodded, stifling protests at the pain 
as the stiff twigs scratched across her bare 
shoulders. 

“A bathing suit isn’t the right gear for 
this work. I’ll know better next time,” 
she said once cheerfully. 

At first they could see a dim light below 
the trees on their left where the water lay; 
but after a little this disappeared. 

Creig explained, “‘The path cuts across 
a little neck of land here. Keep right be- 
hind me.” 

Their eyes were becoming somewhat ac- 
customed to the darkness and they made 
their way with slow care. Then the path 
seemed to widen a little and they caught 
a glimpse of the sky overhead as they swung 
to the right. The low plashing of the water 
in the sheltered cove behind them became 
inaudible. 

“* Aren’t we going away from the water?”’ 
Lois asked. ‘‘It seems to me we are.” 

“We do,” he assured her. ‘‘I’ve been 
along here before.” 

She giggled. 

“There’s one thing—they’ll never find 
us if we get in here.”’ 

Creig said nothing. He was occupied 
with the task of choosing the path; she had 
only to follow him. They pressed on for a 
considerable time, till she asked, “ Aren’t 
we almost out of this?” 

“We've been going slow,”’ he reminded 
her. ‘‘But there’s light ahead.” 


She looked past him and saw the dim 
radiance of moonlight in an opening among 
the trees. Then the way widened and be- 
came easy to follow and they went forward 
more swiftly, and abruptly emerged from 
She heard Creig’s low oath. 


the shadows. 
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““We’ve come way into the quarry,” he 
said. ‘‘Must have taken the wrong path.” 

Lois stood beside him, looking out across 
the open workings. Above and at their left 
the wall rose perpendicularly, its surface 
touched with color where the moon struck, 
deep-blue shadows at every angle. At the 
top they could see the round water tower. 
It was so near the brink it seemed in im- 
minent danger of falling. The pit was, from 
their point of view, not deep. The granite 
had formerly been hauled out this way. 
But above the still pool of dark water a 
little mist hovered in an unhealthful and 
oppressive fashion; and the moonlight that 
poured into the place had a ghastly qual- 
ity—had the sheen of ancient weathered 
bones. They both felt the spell of the place. 

Lois found herself clutching at his arm 
with both hands, heard herself whisper, 
“Come away! Come away!” 

He hesitated for a moment as though the 
spot had a fascination for him; looked up 
toward the lip of the cliff above their heads. 

“I’m glad we stumbled into it here 
rather than up there,’’ he commented 
grimly. ‘‘At least we can get out again.” 

“It’s bad enough to look down into it,’’ 
she agreed. ‘‘But it’s terrible to be down 
here, looking up. I keep expecting it all to 
fall in on us. Let’s get away.” 

He nodded and turned with her, and it 
was almost with relief that they plunged 
into the black shadows of the wood again. 
Dark though it was, the path under their 
feet had a familiarity about it; they recog- 
nized, by the touch, hummocks and ledges 
and roots which had tripped them at their 
first passage. After a little time, Creig saw 
an opening leading to the right and turned 
that way experimentally, and they came to 
a short stiff climb which brought them over 
the lip of a bench of granite to the level, 
more open ground. Just ahead a white 
gleam marked the path from the boathouse 
up to the tower, and they climbed the 
guard rail and crossed the path and felt 
turf under their feet. 

The moon, unobscured by clouds, lay 
brightly across the lawn toward the tennis 
court. The house, white as silver, lifted 
itself beyond. In the shadow of a clump of 
cedars they stopped and whispered, and 
Creig pointed out a single lighted window. 

““That’s Maddelin’s maid,” he explained. 
“We'll have to wait till she gets to bed. 
She’s a regular old owl.” 

Lois said nervously, ‘‘I hate this waiting. 
Can’t we go ahead quietly?” 

Creig shook his head. 

‘“‘She’d be sure to see us out of her win- 
dow.” 

“She can’t with the light on,’’ Lois re- 
minded him; and he perceived the truth of 
this, so they went cautiously forward and 
drew nearer. 

The tennis court, shrubs and evergreens 
banked at either side, barred their way; but 
they crept along between the wire-net back- 
stops and the shrubs and came to the low 
pavilion where those who watched the play 
were accustomed to sit. 

When from this vantage they looked 
toward the house again the window that 
had been lighted was dark, and Creig said 
gratefully, “‘ Now the old lady is abed. Give 
her ten minutes to settle down and we can 
start around the house. We want to take a 
look at the other windows too.” 

Lois was shivering again and he laughed 
at her nervousness. 

“It’s a fool thing to do though,” Lois 
reminded him. 

“Tt’s a lark,” he insisted. ‘‘ We'll be able 
to laugh at them tomorrow.” 

“T hope it will be funny tomorrow,” she 
agreed. ‘‘It don’t seem so very funny to 
me now. I wish I had my cape.” 

“You’re scared,” he derided; ‘‘not cold, 
just seared.’’ And when she denied the ac- 
cusation, he persisted in it laughingly till 
in her anger she forgot to shiver and to 
tremble. ‘‘You see?’’ he pointed out. 
‘Soon as you get mad you quit being cold.” 

She laughed ruefully. 

“Just the same,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I’ve 
a notion to back out. This didn’t look like 
such a wild scheme after dinner, when I 
had two or three drinks too many. But 
I think I’m a bit of a fool now. Let’s go 
back home.” 
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She awoke suddenly to a motionless but 
noisy calm. Outside the cabin door a man 
was standing. 

“We're in,” he said. ‘Better?’ 

“Thank you, yes. I’m all right now. I 
can’t remember much. You must have 
been very kind.” 

He laughed agreeably and she suddenly 
remembered. 

“Oh, my luggage!”’ 

“That’s allright; I had it brought down. 
Going to Cannes, aren’t you?” 

“How did you know?” 

“T read your labels.”’ 

“That was very kind of you—I mean 
bringing my luggage down. I’d better find 
a porter.” 

“T’ve got one if you’d care to use him. 
All the heavy stuff is registered through. 
He could easily manage this little lot as 
well as mine.” 

“T couldn’t possibly let ——” 

“Just as you like; but as we’re both go- 
ing south, I thought I might see you as far 
as your reservation.” 

Joan looked puzzled. 

“My reservation?”’ 

“Seat in the train.” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“Sometimes unless one is pretty nippy 
one finds ff 

“Does one? I don’t feel very nippy— 
at least not yet. My head’s still buzzing 
rather.” 

“Then you’d better leave it to me.” 

Joan hesitated, and at that moment a 
porter came up. and roared something in 
her face which, although the words were 
unintelligible, seemed to have reference to 
garlic. She felt quite faint. 

“Perhaps, after all, I had better,’ she 
admitted. 

So he did everything, and did it with the 
air of doing nothing. He piloted her through 
the customs, indicated the moment to pro- 
duce her passport, found her seat in the 
train, spoke to the guard and arranged 
about the meals she would take. There 
was nothing proprietary about his attitude 
and nothing to suggest that he expected 
more than the barest civility by way of 
return. He even accepted without a mur- 
mur the five francs she offered him to give 
the porter; and best of all, he was delight- 
fully unaware of the services he had ren- 
dered. When all that could be done had 
been done, he pulled off his hat, wished her 
a pleasant journey and made off to find his 
own compartment. Not asingle convention 
had been overstepped by word, act or 
inference; he had been useful and chival- 
rous, and having supplied the needs of a 
moment he had withdrawn. And yet, 
although nothing had been forgotten, Joan 
experienced the odd sensation, as the train 
moved out of the station, that she had left 
something behind. P 

Let us hasten the narrative a few hundred 
miles forward and a matter of ten days. 

The Potters—Mr. and Mrs. of that 
name—did not prove the source of interest 
and delight that Hervey had prophesied. 
After an effusive display of friendship to- 
wards Joan on her arrival—which did not 
include the offer of a place at their table— 
they left her severely alone. By this 
omission they may be said to have shown 
unlooked-for charity, since they were 
heavily engaged in a serial difference on the 
subject of each other’s want of skill in play- 
ing chemin de fer. Fresh installments of the 
serial, pregnant with interest, were pub- 
lished at every meal, concluding with such 
effects as, ‘‘He rose from the table and 
stalked out of the room,” or alternatively, 
“‘She withered me with a glance and swept 
from the room.” ” 

Their table was no place for a third party, 
and from her solitude in a big bay window 
Joan watched the tides of their anger and 
contempt rise and fall, and rejoiced in her 
exclusion from the effect thereof. 

Joan did not mind being alone. The days 
were a little dull, but never boring. Relaxa- 
tion from house duties and the responsi- 
bility of providing for Hervey’s comfort 
offered her leisure for personal reflections. 
Hitherto she rarely thought about herself, 
and she was surprised to find how coldly 
and clearly she was able to doso. It is dis- 
tressing to record that these ruminations 
did not lead to an accretion of her good 
opinion of Hervey. He was honest, faith- 
ful, and probably his affection for her was 
of a sturdy and substantial order. But 
having said that you had said all. There 


was very little refinement in his habit of 
mind, very little charm, and no subtlety. 
He never troubled to adjust himself to any 
mood other than his own. In the presence 
of sickness he revealed resentment rather 
than sympathy. He would not have acted 
like that stranger on the boat. He was a 
man who demanded health and normality 
from those with whom he came into con- 
tact. If they were ill or unusual, they be- 
came automatically a nuisance. Somehow 
Joan could not escape from the belief that 
had he wished to do so he could easily have 
accompanied her to Cannes, and that it was 
not so much pressure of business that had 
prevented him as a desire to avoid her 
society until such a time as her nervous 
eo should no longer imperil his com- 
ort. 

And this thought led to another much 
deeper and far more perilous. Did Hervey 
really love her, or was she no more than a 
convenience to his home? She could not 
answer the question, although it kept crop- 
ping up in her mind all day long. Did he 
love her? Did she love him? Did he—did 
she? Why had she never asked herself that 
question before? Terrifying thought—there 
was no way of finding out. Suppose she 
asked him point-blank—he would tell her 
not to be foolish and that would tell her 
nothing. Surely love is a demonstrative 
passion—urgent, ardent. Then what was 
this awful calm they shared? She didn’t 
know. 

There is something in the air of the South 
of France which inspires chivalry between 
the sexes. A dozen times a day Joan saw 
evidence of this; small acts of grace, unim- 
portant in themselves, but so charming. 
There were people there who preserved the 
bloom on the fruit of life and did not bring 
it to the table as a vegetable with mud upon 
it. She wondered if the thought was un- 
healthy and decided it could not be. After 
all, why: should life be clumsily served? 
Why should it be robbed of all delicacy and 
transformed into a coarse reach-me-down 
affair that fitted where it touched like a 
huckaback overall? 

It was all very perplexing, very unset- 
tling; and to ease her mind from thinking 
of such affairs Joan devoted many hours 
writing long letters to Hervey, saying how 
much she missed him—which was perfectly 
true—and he responded with practical post 
cards saying business was all right, or some- 
thing had gone wrong with the gas meter— 
which was also true. 


Interest in one locality wearing out 
through curiosity as to another brought 
Hugh Caine from Mentone to Monte Carlo, 
thence via Nice to Cannes. As luck would 
have it—for we will presume he had for- 
gotten what he read on Joan’s traveling 
labels—he put up at the very hotel at 
which she was staying. Having dressed for 
dinner with characteristic exactitude, for he 
was a man who wore mufti by day and a 
uniform at night, he came into the foyer 
and the first thing he saw was Joan herself. 
Mastering a natural impulse to go towards 
her, he waited in a prominent position to 
see whether or not she would recognize 
him. She did—with a tiny frown which 
melted into a smile and extended to a hand- 
shake. He sat beside her, talked of where 
he’d been and what he thought of it all. 

“Those ghastly rooms at Monte Carlo— 
haunted by vanished fortunes.”’ 

“You lost?” 

“No, I made a bit. That’s duller, any- 
how. Done anything interesting?” 

“T’ve just sat about.” 

“You’re with friends?” 

“No, alone. My husband couldn’t 
come.” ’ 

The word “husband”’ came to him as 
something of a shock. 

“‘Husband—I didn’t know—I thought 
on the boat ——”’ 

She held up her left hand. She was wear- 
ing a new wedding ring. 

“Of course. I lost it—must have dropped 
overboard and I didn’t notice. I don’t 
think I noticed much on that voyage—ex- 
cept that you were very kind and helpful.” 

There was a subtle flattery in the tone of 
her voice—entirely unintentional—entirely 
genuine. It was one of those inflections men 
notice with satisfaction when it is sincere 
and warily when it is not. 

The couch on which Joan was sitting was 
a little high. Automatically Hugh pushed 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Controlled Spring Action) 


‘Ride Rites 
Save YOU 
Save Your CAR 


You need never 
slow up for the 
small bumps. 
You need never 
dodge them. They 
are the ones that 
tire your nerves, 
hammer your tires, 
and throw your 
motor out of tune. 
You can’t miss 
them, but you can 
float your car over 
them with Harvey 
“Ride Rites’? with- 
out that destructive 
vibration. You will 
ride in perfect com- 
fort—save tires— 
reduce upkeep— 
save gas with Har- 
vey “‘Ride Rite” 
Shock absorbing 
Springs. 


Correct spring de- 
sign—shock ab- 
sorbing qualities 
built in—attains its 
highest develop- 
ment in Harvey 
Ride Rite Springs. 


(PATENTED) 


hock, 
Absorbing | 
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HARVEY 


Sign of 
Service 


Send for “Springs 
And Their Care” 


HARVEY 
SPRING & 
FORGING CO. 


Dept. C, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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“Your plan doubled our sales, 4 
brought us many new c 


And Farm & Fireside now offers to you, without cost, the same plan 
which increased the sales of the Southern Escambia Hardware Company 
of Atmore, Alabama, from an average of less than $1,500 to more than 


$3,300 in a single week. Send for this plan now 


VERY merchant recognizes that there are two 
kinds of stores in his town. One kind, and in many 
towns this kind is ‘a majority, is barely “getting by”; 
the other kind is rendering a genuine merchandising 
service to the community and is thereby making money. 
To the latter group belongs the Southern Escambia 
Hardware Company of Atmore, Alabama. Although 
located in a town of 1,775 population, this progressive 
store—quick to try out modern merchandising methods 
—has built up a business of $75,000 annually, and 1s 
still growing. 

“We are always looking for new ideas,” this store 
writes. ‘When we read of the success of other mer- 
chants with your plan of a Farm & Fireside Week, it 
seemed to us that this plan might be worth trying. 


Sales increased 100 per cent 


“We are delighted with the results. Our business 
increased 100 per cent over the corresponding week last 
year, and 138 per cent over the preceding week this 
year. We had two days of bad weather, but in spite of 
this we made sales as follows: 


‘Sales during Farm & Fireside Week, $3,392.60 ; 
corresponding week last year, $1,698.04; preceding 
week this year, $1,422.63; sales of Farm & Fireside 
advertised products, $1,501.89 ; same week last year, 


$137.16. 


“Our customers told us that our Farm & Fireside 
Week was the greatest thing ever pulled off in this sec- 
tion, or, to use the expression of one old lady: ‘It cer- 
tainly was a cute trick.’ 

“We consider Farm & Fireside Week a success from 
every angle. Not only was it of value in bringing into 
our store trade which never had visited us, but it was 
instrumental in our opening up many new and satis- 
factory accounts. We feel that we shall benefit from 
this week for many weeks to come. It was also respon- 
sible for quite a few of our long standing accounts being 
paid in full. It has enabled us to get a line on at least 
five or six parties who will need furniture and hardware 
at an early date. 


Another one next year 


‘““We wish to thank you most sincerely for showing us 
how to do things. We learned a great deal, especially 
that it pays to advertise, and we hope to have another 
Farm & Fireside Week next year.” 

And this is the plan we offer to send, without cost, to 
every retail merchant who is making an earnest, honest 
effort to build up farm trade. 


FARM & FIRESID 


The National farm Magazine 


TIE to these products advertised in FARM & FIRESIDE 


Absorbine c. B. & QO. R. R. Company 
Agricultural Gypsum 
American Fence 


Certo (Surejell) 


Chesebrough “ Vaseline’’ Products 


If you handle any of the products in the list below, we 
will tell you how to reach out and bring to your store the 
prospects for this merchandise—prospects who have 
come to know about these products as a result of con- 
sistent advertising in Farm & Fireside, The National 
Farm Magazine. 


In many communities there are a thousand, two 
thousand or more of these prospects, readers of Farm & 
Fireside, prosperous farm families who are only awaiting 
your invitation to come and see this merchandise in 
your store. The Farm & Fireside plan tells you how 
to bring them to your store. 


Perfection Oil Ranges, O-Cedar Polish—were featured in the | 
Fireside Week of the Southern Escambia Hardware Company 
than $1,500 worth of these products alone were sold 


a ta 


ustome 


Nine products, as advertised in Farm & ee 
Capewell Horseshoe Nails, Congoleum Rugs, Dietz Lanterns, 1 
Watches, International Harvester Farm Operating Equipme; 


Find out more about this plan—now. Jus 
the names of the products in the list belowh 
handle, and write, “Tell us about your Farm | 
Week.” Send your letter to the Retail SaleD 
Suite 7-A, at the address below, and he will i 
you a complete outline of the plan. 


The Crowell Publishing Comp 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York Ci 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, Wi 
Home Companion, Collier’s, The Nation: 
Weekly, The Mentor 


Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco 
Enterprise Meat Choppers and Sausage 
Stuffers 


International Harvester Farm Operat- 
ing Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 


Peace Dale be 
Pepsodent Tooth 
Planet Jr. Imple# 


American Pad & Textile Company 
American Radiator Company 
American Sole and Leather Belting Tanners, 


Inc. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Anthony Fence 
Bag Balm 
Bean Spray Pumps 
Black Flag Insect Powder 
Boss Stoves & Ovens 
Brown's Beach Jacket 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Burpee’s Seeds 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Canadian Government (Dept. of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization) 
Capewell Horseshoe Nails 


Chevrolet Cars and Trucks 

Clark Grave Vaults 

Clothcraft Clothes 

Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 

Columbia Dry Cells and Batteries 

Congoleum Rugs 

Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 

Detroit Belt Lacer and Closing Machine 

Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 

Diamond Tires 

Douglas, W. L., Shoes 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Duro Residence Water Systems 

Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company 


Essex Cars 
Eveready Flashlights 


Eveready Radio Batteries 

Ford Automobiles and Ford Trucks 
General Motors Corporation 
Glastenbury Underwear 


Goodrich Tires 
Great Northern Ry. 
Gruen Guild Watches 


Hansen's Dairy Preparations 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Henderson Seeds 
Hohner Harmonicas 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 


Hudson Cars 
Ingersoll Watches 


International Tractors 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments 

Magnavox Co., The 

Mellin’s Food 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

Natco Hollow Tile Silos and Farm 
Bldgs. 

National Electric Light Assn. 

Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 

Nesco Royal GRANITE Enameled Ware 

New Perfection Oil Ranges 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

O-Cedar Polish 

Oliver Oil-Gas Burners 

Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 


President Suspen! 
Remington ar 
Ammunition 
Reo Speed Wage 
nee Fence 
apolio { 
Sone Solid Butt 
Stet bah ms 
tewart Warner 
Stewart Customt 
Sun-Maid Raisin 
Swift's Products 
Vellastic Unde 
Victor Talking 
Westclox z 
Whiting-Adams ( 
Wright's Bias c 
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and, with certain audiences, a not unfruitful 

astime. He who receives these confidences 
1s implied to be a much better fellow than 
the poor stick at home who is in no position 
to defend himself. 

“Been married long?”’ he asked. 

“Five years.” 

_ “Your husband must be sick he couldn’t 
join you out here.” 

“Yes, he is—but he was too busy.” 

There was not a hint of resentment in the 
tone, no way in for even a “rather bad luck 
on you.” His line of words had been baited, 
and she had ignored the bait utterly. Hugh 
liked her for that. She was loyal. Loyalty 
is rare. He switched the talk to another 
direction. 

“What does one do after dinner—or 
doesn’t one?”’ 

“They mostly gamble.” 

“Do you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T read—go to bed early most nights.” 

“Ever dance?’”’ He put the question 
tentatively. 

“T haven’t for years—quite five years— 
except sometimes to a phonograph when 
my brother stays with us.” 

“Your husband doesn’t care about it?” 

“T don’t think he does. It means being 
up late, you see.” 

“And do you?” 

“Do I what?” 

“Like dancing?” 

“T used to.” 

“T don’t see why we shouldn’t go and 
dance,”’ said he. ‘‘Honestly, I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t. Do you see why ——”’ 

“Tt would be rather fun.” 

“T should warn you, though, I’m the 
world’s worst.” 

“Oh, well,’ she laughed, ‘‘anyway, I 
don’t believe it.”” Why did she keep saying 


those little complimentary things? She 
added hastily, “‘I’ll get a wrap.” 
“Take a coat,” he advised. ‘It’s often 


cold at night—the what do they call it?— 
mistral or something.” 

As she went up in the lift Joan reflected 
that Hervey never said “Take a coat”— 
never thought ahead for her. Sometimes 
he would say “I can’t think why you 
didn’t bring a coat.’’ But that was dif- 
ferent. 

There is a polished marble floor at the 
Cannes Casino. It is made of air.. No one 
can help dancing upon it. You don’t have 
to dance; you float and let the music blow 
you along. The music comes from both 
sides. When one band stops the other be- 
gins, so there is no stopping. There are 
special flowers on your table; and they mix 
somehow with the thousand scents in the 
air, with the violins and with the women 
who are dressed like butterflies. You need 
not talk; but if you do, your talk will be 
different from others you have made and 
heard or remembered. It will be rhythmic 
and very strangely complete, even though 
it be composed of no more than bare half 
sentences. 

Something in the atmosphere of that 
place mounted to Joan’s head like strong 
wine. She felt suddenly that she was re- 
leased from a burden of intolerable disap- 
pointment. She had been too long in 
swathings of convention and routine and 
her freed spirit was struggling to extricate 
itself. She wanted to say something mar- 
velous, to hear amazing words—not of com- 
plaint or of sympathy, but relative to a 
new force of appreciation which was com- 
ing into being within her. This strange new 
force, of which she should have been afraid, 
found her without any sense of fear; she 
welcomed it as frankly as a mother wel- 
comes her child. She welcomed it without 
questioning its origin or meaning, for her 
senses were free of all curiosity. She was 
only aware of acute appreciation, intense 
enjoyment, coupled with an idea barely 
formed of a partnership far more complete 
than any other of which she had memory. 

There were very small grounds for the 
intensity of Joan’s emotions that night. If 
one excepts the fact that she was in, for 
her, a new element, there was little out of 
the ordinary in the way they spent the eve- 
ning. Hugh was delightful, attentive and 
rather funny. There was nothing serious 
even in his vocal tones. He recounted a 
few experiences, fitted an occasional phrase 
neatly to the moment, expressed some 
amusing theories on life and danced not so 
well as her brother. He was at once casual 
and courteous, and yet there was something 
in his personality that seemed to wrap 
round her with a delightful sense of warmth 
and protection. He did not attempt to 
dominate the «conversation, but was an 
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Jor the brightest spot in the room 


—lasting beauty with window shades 
of durable Brenlin 


HE brightest spot in any 
room, the spot that gets the 
most attention, is where the win- 
dows are. 
How important, then, is every 
detail that affects the windows! 
Handsome draperies and cur- 
tains, of course. But even more 
important are the window shades. 
Their slightest imperfection is 
flaunted by the light. Faded, 
stained, or streaked with ugly 
pinhole cracks, they can utterly 
ruin the beauty of the windows. 
They can spoil the charm of the 
whole room! 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 

In Brenlin there is lasting beauty. 
And Brenlin costs but a few cents 
more than ordinary shade cloth. 
Unlike ordinary shade cloth, 
Brenlin has no brittle filling of 
chalk or clay to break and fall 
out, causing unsightly cracks and 
pinholes that show in glaring relief 

against the outdoor light. 
Strong and flexible, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough in itself 
to give opaqueness and to hang 
straight and graceful. It resists 


Dealers may alsobesuppliedby: The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc. 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. 


New York City S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. ¢ 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dallas, Texas Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 


Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. 


The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 


the long-wearing 
Winvow Suape material 


Rrenlin 


the constant strain of rolling and 
unrolling, the jerking and snap- 
ping of the wind. Rain will not 
discolor it as it discolors shades 
of inferior quality. And its beau- 
tiful hues, applied by hand, resist 
fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three 
times as long as the ordinary 
shade. It may be had in soft, 
rich colors to Harmonize with 
every interior scheme. Brenlin 
Duplex, with a different color 
on each side, will blend with both 
interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The Brenlin name is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. If you don’t know 
where to get Brenlin, write us. 


And write today for booklet: 
“How to Shade and Decorate 
Your Windows.”’ We’ll be glad to 
send it, together with some sam- 
ples of Brenlin in different colors. 
Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN Co. 
“‘The oldest window shade house 
in America’”’ 


2045 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, O. 


6th St. & Chelton Ave., 
Camden, N. J. 


Portland, Oregon 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or 
clay ‘‘filling’’ fall out. 
BRENLIN Aas no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 
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The eagles 
knew what their 
home needed 


They feathered their nest with 
tobacco can picked up 
on Indian trail 


In the busy business world, bald-headed 
eagles may never have passed as great 
thinkers. In fact, your average critic prob- 
ably would set down the eagle as just a 
bunch of feathers with a roving disposition. 


But that only proves that you shouldn’t 
pass judgment on too slight acquaintance 
—at least not until you have heard about 
the flock of bald-headed eagles up in 
Northern Minnesota in the Bowstring 
Country. 

Mr. F. W. Miller, writing from Bow- 
string Lodge, in the heart of the Bowstring 
Country, sends in the full, authentic de- 
tails of the case: 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

To begin with, I am an Edgeworth smoker 
and a dealer. I sell three cans of Edgeworth 
to any other brand. Most of my customers 
are Indians who are all Edgeworth smokers. 

I have read many of your advertisements 
in different magazines, and I herewith hand 
you a good one, true in every detail. 

Up here in the big woods there has been 
a flock of bald-headed eagles nesting for years. 
Two weeks ago my men, who were cutting 
wood for summer use, came to a big Norway 
pine, 69 feet high. Near the top of the pine 
they saw an eagle’s nest, unoccupied, as it 
was too early for nesting. 

I was on the ground when the tree was 
felled. In the nest we found a blue can nearly 
filled with Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. The 
can was so woven into the nest that the 
force of the tree falling didn’t dislodge it. 

Probably the can was dropped out of 
somebody's pocket on an Indian trail and 
the bright blue color attracted the attention 
of the birds, who carried it to their nest. 

How is that for a story? I have three to 
vouch for it as a fact. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. W. Miller. 


There are, without question, better uses 
for Edgeworth than for feathering eagles’ 
nests. A great many smokers claim it is 
the only tobacco that 
gives them complete 
\ pipe satisfaction. 


Edgeworth seems to 
have the happy faculty 
} of pleasing smokers not 
tig easily suited. It doesn’t 
i please all. It may or 
| may not please you, but 
@ you can never tell until 
you try it. 

If you will send 
your name and 
address on a post- 
card, Larus .& 
Brother Company 
will be glad to 
send you free 
samples—gener- 
ous helpings of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. Then you can smoke a few pipes 
and judge the tobacco for yourself. 


For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
‘Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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attentive listener as well as a good talker. 
Here again was a new experience for Joan, 
since at home when she had anything to 
say Hervey always gave the impression that 
he was being interrupted. At home she and 
Hervey rarely seemed to be talking about 
the same thing. Their talks were in the 
form of a distich: 


JOAN: Nellie Seymour called today. She’s 
been playing a lot of golf lately. 

HERVEY: That was a fine round of Hagen’s 
at Sandwich. 

JOAN: She says she’s found a new laundry 
that’s simply splendid. 

HERVEY: Has that gray suit of mine come 
back from the cleaner’s? 


And so on. They were wanting in co- 
hesion—could not contain their words or 
thoughts to a single subject. They talked 
along parallel lines, in sight of each other, 
but never actually meeting. 

This was so different—so strangely dif- 
ferent—like dancing where the movements 
of two are united into one. 

“You like this place?”’ he asked. 

She nodded. Her eyes were very bright, 
as eyes ever are bright when lit with new 
appreciations. 


“Yes, it’s jolly,’ he agreed. ‘Like many 


other things—jolly for a while.” 

““Why only for a while?” 

“T don’t know; but that’s the general 
way, isn’t it? I’m a lot older than you are 
and that makes me cautious of too much 
enthusiasm. Unknown things are nearly 
always delightful, but it’s a mistake to be- 
lieve overmuch in their permanent value.” 

“T don’t understand quite. One always 
knows real values, doesn’t one? Tonight 
seems delightful to me—and the place— 
everything.” 

““Y ou’rea conclusion jumper,” helaughed. 

The lines of her forehead formed a query. 

“A conclusion jumper?” 

“Someone who accepts what they see on 
its face value—as a whole.” 

“ And don’t you?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“T like to jump to beginnings rather than 
conclusions. Conclusions scare me—their 
inevitability. I don’t believe in taking 
things as a whole either.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it’s so difficult to keep them as 
a whole, because time and familiarity strip 
them down to their bare component parts.”’ 

““You mean one gets used, and then Me 

“Yes, just that—luster goes.” 

She gave a little shiver. 

““T don’t know—I don’t see why.” 

“Byverything is perishable. Probably 
that is the only indisputable fact in the 
world—that and the ordinariness of things.”’ 

There was rebellion in the way she shook 
her head. 

He looked towards the band. 

“That sounds jolly. Shall we dance it?”’ 

She rose and once again seemed to be 
lifted up in the air. Suddenly she spoke: 

“T won’t believe in the ordinariness of 
things.” She said it tumultuously and her 
cheeks had fired crimson. She stopped 
dancing to say the words, and beat her foot 
on the marble floor. ‘‘Just to be ordinary 
and to perish—it isn’t fair. One should 
fight that—fight it!”’ 

He drew her out of the pathway of other 
dancers and looked almost rudely, she 
thought, at his watch. Very quickly she 
said, “‘Let’s go, shall we?”’ 

“‘T think we’d better,” he replied. “‘ Have 
you any notion of the time?” 

“None. I thought there was no time 
here.” 

“No, only rhythm,’ he laughed; “but 
my watch says nearly one A.M., and as you 
are under doctor’s orders If you’d 
get your things I’ll find a car.” 

“‘No, don’t bother; I’d sooner walk. It’s 
no way.” 

They scarcely spoke as they walked back 
to the hotel beneath the belt of palms. 
Little waves were running up the shore, 
sequined by the moon. A soft cool breeze 
carried a scent of the mountains. It wasa 
lie to say that life was ordinary. 

She thanked him and wished him good 
night at the foot of the stairs. 

“Good night, sleep well,” said he. 

Propped against her dressing table mir- 
ror was a letter from Hervey. It said that 
Sir John Wavertree, with whom he was 
concerned in an important deal, was going 
to the South and would be stopping at Nice. 
Sir John had suggested Hervey should do 
likewise and that they might conduct their 
business in agreeable surroundings: 

“So, having a really legitimate and prof- 
itable excuse for joining you, don’t be sur- 
prised to see me. I will let you know the 
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exact date later on so you can engage a 
private sitting room where I can do my 
work.” 

Joan crumpled the letter after reading 
it—crumpled and let it drop somewhere. 

Her husband, the man to whom all her 
love ‘and devotion had been given, had 
found a legitimate excuse for coming to 
her—a profitable excuse in a business deal 
with another man. 

When at last she succeeded in falling 
asleep her dreams were troubled with a con- 
fusion of sounds. On the one side type- 
writers and tape machines clicked and 
clacked with maddening regularity, on the 
other music was playing. It was a battle 
royal between mechanical and personal ex- 
pression. Her ears were for the music, but 
the typewriters would not let her listen. 
She wrung her hands and cried out for help. 
Then a stranger came, or did there?—for 
he used no door to come in by; and 
‘‘What’s the matter?” said he. 

““T want to be heard,”’ she wailed, for it 
was she who was making the music. The 
stranger shook his head at her. 

“Stupid woman,” he said, “you will 
never be heard if you play so sweetly. Look 
now!” 

And leaning over her, he crashed his 
hands down on the keys and made a 
frightful noise. The typewriters stopped 
abruptly and a door—it was a door this 
time—burst open and into the room came 
a man to see what all the row was about. 
Crash! Bang! Bang! went her hands on 
the keys—her hands this time. 

““What’s the row?’ cried the man. 
““What’s the row?”’ he roared; but even as 
he roared the look on his face changed 
miraculously to the expression of a music 
lover. 

Then Joan started to play sweetly again, 
and the man stopped to listen, saying, ‘‘Go 
on, goon.” And the stranger went out by 
no door, muttering, “I showed you—I 
showed you.”’ And the man, leaning over 
the piano—or was it a harp?—said “Blast 
that stranger!’’ And the stranger who had 
gone replied, “‘ All rot saying we’re no use.” 
His voice rang clear as the note of a tri- 
angle. 

And Joan went on playing, with a wise 
smile at the corners of her mouth. 

Joan woke from her dream with a bad 
headache and a firm intention to stop in 
bed. She drank some tea and swallowed 
two headache tablets, and presently her 
head ceased to throb and she was able to 
turn her thoughts to what had happened 
overnight. Nothing had happened, yet 
vaguely she felt that she had set foot on a 
stratum of life to which she was unused, 
and had mounted to an atmosphere more 
rarefied and benign than any she had 
breathed before. She had said and done 
nothing particularly unusual; but it was 
not what she had said or done or listened to 
that counted with her; it was the sense of 
having been taken up, of being lifted out 
of—no, it was no good; she could not deal 
with her feelings by a common process of 
defining them in words. If they were to be 
defined at all it must be emotionally—by 
emotional comparisons. 

No, and again no—that was all wrong. 
The essential maidenliness of her nature re- 
volted at the idea of a stranger—a man 
casually met on two occasions—coming 
under the supreme analysis of emotional 
comparison. 

She got out of bed and reread the 
crumpled letter from Hervey. It did not 
improve at the second reading. 

“A legitimate and profitable excuse!”’ 

She returned to bed and tried to compose 
her mind by thinking what she would be 
doing at that time were she at home. She 
would be buying food at Barker’s. Being 
Wednesday, she would have bought veal; 
and when it should be served in the evening 
Hervey would say something about veal, 
because he always did. Somehow she could 
not conceive the idea of Hugh Caine having 
anything to say about veal—or bacon or 
marmalade or toast. 

It was maddening that every line of 
thought should bring her back to consid- 
eration of Hugh Caine. Her mind seemed 
unable to escape from the man. If only he 
had done anything a little outrageous it 
would have been easy to dismiss him; but 
there was no excuse for dismissing anyone 
whose chief fault lay in the consideration 
he had shown her. : 

About eleven o’clock the femme de cham- 
bre came in with a few paper-backed books. 
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Hervey waited five minutes for her to re- 
turn; but as she did not do so, he followed 
her to the bedroom. She was not there. A 
porter in the hall below said she had just 
gone out. Hervey bit the end of a small 
cigar and went to seek her in the hotel 
gardens. He did not find her, but he met 
Mrs. Potter, who shrilled gladness at see- 
ing him—said how delightful it was and all 
the rest of it. 


“Oh, wise, wise man, not to leave your 


adorable wife to the mercy of strangers.” 

The woman watched him. He responded 
by saying that Joan was far from well and 
ner for her health had speeded his ar- 
rival. 

“Tl? But since when?” cried Mrs. Pot- 
ter. ‘“‘I had no idea. The sweet child was 
looking so well when she was dancing a few 
nights ago with that delightful Mr. Whoever- 
He-Was.” Hervey pricked up his ears. 
“Dear me, oughtn’t I to have spoken? I 
made sure he was a friend of yours.” 

Hervey said it was very likely. He had 
many friends at Cannes. 

“It was seeing them dine at the same 
table so often.’ 

Hervey invented a name. 

“Probably Cleaver,” he said. 
Royston Cleaver, who ——”’ 

“No, not Cleaver, although it began with 
a C. Caine, that was it—Hugh Caine— 
because I asked at the bureau.” 

Hervey lied rather effectively. 

“What, is Hugh Caine here?” 

“He left yesterday—or was it the day 
before?” 

“T am sorry,” said Hervey, and went 
back to the hotel. 

Outwardly he was smiling, inwardly he 
was black with anger. He did not attempt 
to see Joan until she was dressing for din- 
ner. He entered her room without knock- 
ing and stood in the middle of it, hands in 
pockets, feet planted. 

Joan was brushing her hair. She did not 
turn round. Hervey’s face and attitude 
were refiected in the mirror. He came 
straight to the point. 

“Who is this fellow, Hugh Caine?” 

And she replied without a tremor as 
though he had asked her opinion on a land- 
scape. 

“Beyond being perhaps the nicest man I 
ever met, I know very little about him.” 

Hervey said, ‘‘Look here—look here, 
you’d better answer my question.” 

“T have answered your question.” 

Her equanimity was maddening. Her- 
vey’s hands were opening and shutting. 
Joan left off brushing her hair to watch this 
emotional phenomenon. It was the time of 
day when Hervey was usually tired, but 
there was no evidence of listlessness in him 
now. He was quivering with passion. 

“‘T swear—I swear I shall do something 
violent if you—if you 

She turned. 

“Violent to me?” 

The queer expression on her face checked 
a tide of angry words. She did not look 
afraid of him, but interested; as though he 
were a stranger who had created a favor- 
able impression. 

“Where did you meet this man?” 

“On the boat. I was very ill. No one 
could have been nicer.” 

“You picked up —— 

“T think it was the other way round,”’ she 
interrupted. ‘I don’t remember much.” 

Hervey said, “God!” and rubbed his 
forehead. 

“Why?” she queried. “If I had been 
knocked down by a taxi in the street you 
would hardly blame anyone for the- help 
he offered.” 

“That’s different.” 

“Yes,’”’ she agreed; “but the whole thing 
was different in many ways.” 

“What ways?” 

She did not reply. She was struck by the 
startling fact that with complete ccncentra- 
tion they were both discussing the same 
subject at the same moment. For the first 
time in memory she had secured his entire 
attention. Furthermore, the subject under 
discussion was herself. 

“In what ways?”’ he repeated. 

She brought her mind back from its 
happy excursion and answered, “I hardly 
know.” 

“Since then you’ve dined with this 
man—danced with him.” 

There was something in the way he said 
“this man’ that stirred Joan’s imagina- 
tion. It was so bitter, so contemptuous, so 
passionately indignant. She wished he 
would keep on saying it forever. 

“Yes, we’ve dined together once or twice, 
and danced.” 


“Young 


” 
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_ “I’m glad you’ve the honesty to confess 
it ” 


Here was sarcasm, salted and peppered. 
Joan wondered why she did not wince be- 
neath it. Instead she was experiencing an 
odd sense of comfort. 

She heard herself say, “You mean if I 
had told an untruth you would have 
known?” 

She wrinkled her forehead, then—‘“‘Of 
course—the Potters.” 

He was startled at the readiness of her 
intuition; and, manlike, offended that the 
source of his information should be so ob- 
vious to her, he retorted, ‘“‘Not that I 
needed anyone’s word to tell me what was 
wrong. It was clear enough the moment I 
arrived.” 

2 h,”’ said Joan, “‘because I did not kiss 

ou?” 
“Tf you like.” 

She seemed to be thinking. Her eyes 
were fixed on the bulb of an electric light. 

“Because I didn’t kiss you,’’ she re- 
peated. ‘Still that would hardly be enough 
to tell anyone I had met a Mr. Caine on a 
boat and that he and I had dined and 
danced together once or twice. There might 
be heaps of other reasons why I didn’t kiss 
you. It might even be your fault.” 

“My fault? Look here, Joan, you can’t 
get out of it that way.” 

“ And look here,”’ she cut in with her first 
show of warmth, ‘‘have I said I want to 
get out of it?” 

“You dare to 

“What right have you to suppose there 
is anything I want to get out of or to con- 
ceal? I have met someone who has made a 
great difference to me.” 

Hervey stormed. 

“You'll be telling me next you’re in love 
with this man.” 

“Tf I were in love with him I hope I 
should tell you,” she answered. 

“Of all outrageous H 

“But I don’t know—I don’t want to be— 
it’s so terribly difficult to say without— 
without both of you 4 

For the first time she seemed to be losing 
her grasp of the situation. She was unable 
to end the sentence or the thought it was 
inspired by. Hervey’s next question helped 
her back to simple answers. 

“He made love to you—obviously he 
made love to you.” 

She shook her head. 

“Oh, no, not obviously.” 

Such a reply was bound to explode the 
magazine of any man’s wrath. Hervey Car- 
rington had not been trained to receive the 
subtleness of a woman’s mind, and for the 
next two minutes he raved up and down 
the room inarticulate with rage. Presently 
he paused, exhausted and breathless, over a 
wreckage of shifted furniture and kicked- 
up rugs. It was amazing to Joan that all 
this disturbance was on her behalf. In spite 
of his incoherence and the general ridicu- 
lousness of his aspect, she could not help 
admiring the new Hervey who was being 
revealed to her. It was the first real crisis 
in her life, and subconsciously she was ob- 
serving every detail of it, weighing up and 
analyzing them. This was education and 
something more. It was as though a map 
of the future were being exposed for a few 
brief moments before her eyes and that in 
these moments tremendous note must be 
taken of the route she must follow. Hervey 
of the level plains had been transformed 
and was rushing up and down the perilous 
Alps. What for? To escape from her, or to 
find her? 

She knew that by some odd accident she 
had become remote from him, that she was 
able to think apart from him, ungoverned 
by his wishes, this way or that. She was 
standing alone, wondering, coldly almost, 
whether he would have the power to reach 
her, whether she wanted him to have that 
power. 

In his rage he had called her names— 
dreadful names—but they had left her with 
no rankling feelings, because she did not 
know whether the words had been uttered 
out of a depth of hatred or a height of love. 
Also she was aware of a strange battle 
waged within herself, quite apart from 
Hervey, by two subtle combatants. The 
one was the woman in her, shocked and 
startled by all this disturbance and trem- 
bling on the edge of a collapse into tears or 
some foolish concession of tenderness. The 
other was her femininity, cold, clear, caleu- 
lating, attentive and receptive beyond be- 
lief. It was all very complex, very hard to 
know which of those two would stay the 
course. 
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““Te]] me what he said,’’ came from Her- 


“T’m thinking,’ she answered. Then, 
with a shake of the head—‘“‘ No, it’s impos- 
sible. You wouldn’t believe me if I told 
you he said nothing.” 

“Nothing!” 

Again she shook her head, and the femi- 
nine side of her answered, “‘Just that. It 
was the combination of everything. Not 
words. I don’t believe people say words to 
one another—not about—not when they 
are serious. 

“T can’t remember our talking about 
ourselves. And yet I was never disap- 
pointed. That’s what—that’s why’’—the 
woman was beginning to take command 
now—“‘it was so terribly, terribly difficult 
for me to know % 

“To know what?” 

“About us—you and I. Whether we had 
anything worth keeping, whether being 
ordinary is excuse enough for throwing 
away ” She fumbled for a handker- 
chief and blew her nose. ‘“‘I don’t know— 
I don’t. Oh, do sit down! You look so 
funny standing there. AndIwanttothink.” 

For want of something better, he said, 
“T look funny, do I?” 

“You do, rather,” she replied. “Still, it 
doesn’t matter.”’ 

He approached and took her by the 
wrists. 

“What do you mean by saying you were 
never disappointed?” 

“Just that. One seemed—in tune.” 

“Tn tune? Over commonplaces and noth- 
ing else?” 

“Well, why not?” she replied. 
must be easy to understand.” 

He turned away and dropped heavily in 
a small armchair, where he sat biting a fin- 
ger and staring at her. She did not look his 
way; she seemed wrapped up in her own 
thoughts. It was a small room, but he felt 
he was looking at her through the wrong 
end of a telescope, so distant was she, so 
remote. 

“And you never thought of me?” he said 
at last. 

“Oh, yes, all the time.”’ 

“Comparatively?’”’ He snapped out the 


“ce Yes!” 

It brought him to his feet again. 

“Where is this man—where is he? I'll 
break every bone in his blackguardly body.” 

“Would you? You mean that? You’re 
not just saying it?” 

He looked as if he meant it, standing over 
her. She turned her eyes to his face. They 
were alight with a new interest. 

““Where is he? You know where he is?”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

' “So that you can write—meet again, I 
suppose.” 

“Or not,”’ she replied. ‘You haven’t 
understood, quite. He left it to me. If I 
wanted him I was to write. ‘For both our 
sakes I hope you won’t,’ he said, but the 
choice was left to me.” 

“That sort of man!” said Hervey. ‘‘That 
puny sort! Makes love to a woman, bolts 
and leaves the future to her!” 

“He didn’t make love tome. I told you 
so. Wewere just friends, then he said that 
and went away.” 

“Leaving the rest to you?” 

“That was his way all through. Leaving 
it to me to decide, to choose—even what 
we talked about sometimes.” 

““And then I suppose there was a fine 
parting.” 

“No, rather typical. I’d left my bag on 
a seat and he went and fetched it.” 

‘A retriever!’’ he snorted, and threw up 
his head. 

She was quiet for a moment. Then— 
“Please, Hervey, there can be no reason 
for insulting a man about whom you know 
nothing.” 

He turned to her, speechless at the im- 
pertinence of such logic. 

“Know nothing? I know enough!”’ But 
that was no good. He cried out, ‘‘Give me 
his address!”’ 

She only shook her head. 

It was her calmness which was defeating 
him—her calmness and his inability to 
focus her attention upon himself. He did 
not seem even able to inspire her fear any 
longer. It was horrible. A ghastly impres- 
sion rose up that she was standing upon a 
green baize table before the auctioneer, 
Fate. The auctioneer’s ivory hammer was 
raised. His lips framed the words, ‘Going, 
going,’’ and he, Hervey, had no power to 
bid, no goods to offer. He was bankrupt. 
In a second it would be too late and she 
(Continued on Page 96) 


vey. “‘Come on, what did he say?” 


“That 
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—that the doctor shall arrive 7 time 
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Workmanship 


OUR Ford motor is a rugged power 

plant —it will take you up hills in high, 
pass other cars on the road and give you 
thousands of miles of good service —if it is 
accurately timed. 


A poor timer means missing motor, knocks, 
loss of power, overheating, carbon—and repair 
bills. Take off your old wom timer and 
put ona Red Star. 


New Roller Prevents Bumpy Race 
New Red Star Fibre-Ended, Tool-Steel Roller elim- 


inates the cause of premature wear on both roller and 
race. Adds thousands of miles to life of Red Stars— 


makes them sure-firing and long-wearing. 
“The Stuff is There to Make it Wear’’ 


Roller and race are ground and polished as smooth as 
glass—make perfect contact. Red Star gives motor 
lots of ‘‘get away.’ Makes it quiet, smooth—easy to 
start. Used on Ford cars, Trucks and Tractors all 
over the world. Be sure you see the Red Star stamped 
in the shell, cast in the sturdy rotor assembly and 
printed on the box. 


BDUPLE 


CANTILEVER 
The Rough Road 
SHOCK ABSORBER 
for Fords a 


Duplex Shackle 
(patented) works perfect- 
ly with Ford spring. 


$24.00 per set of 4 
Absorbs Shocks—SnubsRebound 


The double action of Duplex makes it an ideal shock 
absorber for rough, bumpy country roads. 

Uses famous cantilever principle. Checks vicious up- 
throw, softens downward shocks—eliminates bounce, 
sidesway and vibration. 

Duplex Shackle (patented) allows Duplex to assist 
and work in perfect harmony with Ford spring. This 
makes bumping blocks and artificial stops unnecessary. 
Gives underslung action — looks like a part of the car. 

“Duplex Shocks have won renown 
by gently easing up and down”’ 


\) White Stripe 
Cord Fan Belt 


For Hard Service in Ford 
Cars and Trucks 


Keeps the motor cool. Outwears six 
IES 2% ordinary belts, ever needs adjustment. 
nS @ Made especially for Ford motor. 
aan ee 4 “Built for the Fan 
75c each on the Quality Plan”’ 


The ordinary fan belt stretches and quits. White Stripe Cord 
Fan Belt stretches and ‘‘comes back." Powerful cords (A) 
give, it strength. Live rubber cushion (B) gives it the “come 

ack." And cover of tough tire rim fabric (C) gives it wear. 
It's a patented construction not found in any other belt. 


Improve Your Ford with Advance Equipment 


} F you are interested in improving your Ford 
® «+ as millions of other Ford owners have done, 
RY Be) send for FREE booklets describing the Ad- 


vance Products you are most interested in. | 


Advance Products will keep you out of the repair 
shop, give you longer service and hence cost you less 
in the long run than the ordinary articles sold for the 
same purpose, You can buy Advance Equipment 
with absolute confidence. Finest materials, careful 
workmanship, rigid inspection. 

You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first class garage, dealer and ‘accessory store, except 
in car agencies where they are strictly prohibited 
from handling anything but their own make. 


AdvancefJutomobilef]ecessories Corp. | 


Dept. 52, 1721 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Also manufacturers of Advance Cork Feltbak, Advance 
Feltbak (without corks) and Advance White Stripe Trans- 
mission Linings for Fords. And Advance Asbestos and 


Advance Feltbak Asbestos Brake Linings. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 


‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kind 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
would pass to that mysterious bidder hid- 
den in the crowd of strangers who compose 
the world. 

In sudden agony he seized her shoulders 
and foreed her to her feet, shook her and 
cried out her name. 

“Joan, Joan, what haven’t I done that 


| you could treat me like this—forget me like 
| this?” 


She looked at him then. ‘‘ What 
haven’t I done?” he repeated. Alba 
heaven’s name, haven’t I loved you 
enough—shown it enough—proved it? 
Joan, you’re everything to me—every- 
thing. I’ve never thought of or looked 
at—but you know that—you know—abso- 


| lutely. Imay have forgotten things. I—but 
_what’s that matter? It can’t matter when 
| the love itself 
| careless—but it doesn’t mean—it can’t 


Anyone—any man gets 


lead to No, no, no! Why, even that 
blasted stranger —— Ah, I’m sorry; didn’t 
mean to—but it’s true. What haven’t I to 
give that he can offer?”’ 

Her eyes were closed now; on her face 
was an expression almost rapturous as the 
tempest of words and questions dinned in 
her ears. It was like standing on a cliff in 
the roar of a gale and the beating of surf. 
The hands that gripped her shoulders shook 
her to and fro. She made ng effort to re- 
sist them. She was listening to music that 


| drowned the clatter of a typewriter. 


7 Open your eyes! Look at me! Answer 
me!” 

He was calling on her to return to shel- 
ter—seeking to drag her out of the clutches 
of this storm of angry elements and back to 
the commonplace. But she did not want 
to go; she wanted to stay there and be 
buffeted by the gale. 

“What haven’t I to give you that he can 
offer?” 

She would have to come in; she could 
not stay out there forever. Slowly she 
opened her eyes and fixed them upon his. 

“Nothing,” she said. “‘Only you haven’t 
given—haven’t even taken what I offered. 
Can you wonder if I doubted whether you 
wanted me or I you?” 

“But you must know now that 

“Ah, now!” she repeated. ‘‘Now is dif- 


” 


| ferent, but it has never been now with us 
| before.” 


“Tf I could only understand!”’ he said 
hopelessly. : 

“Somehow I think you never did.” 

“Say you hate this man!’’ he groaned. 
“Say you hate him!” 

“Tt would be untrue to say I hated him 
after what he’s done for me.” 

“Done?” he repeated. ‘‘Done? Done 
for me!” 

“For both of us perhaps,” she said softly. 

His head was going from side to side, a 
pathetic impotent movement. He moved 
to the window and stared out at the dismal 
night. 

“Tf anyone had told me in a wretched 
fortnight I could lose your affection!” 

“You must not say that, Hervey.” 

But he did not seem to hear. 

“Oh, God!’’ he muttered, and on a raised 
arm buried his face in the folds of the cur- 
tain. 

He was crying for her—for the loss of 
her. He, the man who could not be both- 
ered to make room for her beside him, the 
man who for years had dodged her caresses, 
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evaded her moods and emotions—and she 
knew instinctively it was not from injured 
pride he wept, but for her and the loss of 
her love. And it was through a stranger 
this transformation had been accomplished. 
Yes, it was through a casual stranger a way 
to happiness had been revealed to them that 
she alone or he alone had never been able to 
find. She knew then that it was only Her- 
vey who counted in her scheme of life, and 
that the agony he was suffering now was 
better worth having than a whole world of 
Hugh Caines. 

The easy solicitude he had shown, the 
tenderness, chivalry, banter, so highly 
prized an hour before, stood now revealed 
asso much trash. But the complexes were 
still at work, for though the woman within 
her hated Hugh Caine for the pain he had 
inflicted, the feminine side of her was send- 
ing out radios of gratitude and thanks- 
giving for the light he had shed upon the 
situation. But for Hugh Caine she might 
never have discovered the real Hervey or 
her real self. Their wedded life, but for him, 
might have pursued its dreary course to the 
grave. 

But now, with the certitude that was 
hers, such a thing was impossible. The 
future now was glorious. Quickly she 
crossed to her husband and slipped her bare 
arms round his neck. 

From the manner in which he flung 
away it might have been a blow rather than 
a caress. 

“How dare you—now?”’ 

It was the old postponement, the old 
evasion, and yet for the first time on record 
Joan did not resent it. Almost she could 
have laughed for joy at the intensity of his 
indignation. His eyes were wet and his 
face scarlet. 

‘All right,” she said, “‘I won’t come near 
you.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed ——” he began. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘I have no cause 
to be. But I’m sorry, that you ——” 

“‘T’ve no use for your sympathy.” 

“Tt goes with my love,” she said, “and 
I love you now better—much better than 
I ever have before.”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!’”’ he said huskily. 

“Look at me!”’ 

“Tt must be a lie, when by every word 
and act you’ve—you’ve proved a 

He could not go on. 

“Will you make the same mistake as I 
have made, Hervey—all these years be- 
lieving that ‘not just now’ meant ‘never’ — 
meant nothing?” 

“*Not just now’! What do you mean?” 
he repeated. 

From the hall below a gong sounded. 

“We had better finish dressing,’’ said 
Joan. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded 
again. 

She returned slowly to her dressing table. 

“Think it over,’”’ she said; ‘‘it’s an easy 
mistake to make. You’re a conclusion 
jumper—as I was. Mr. Caine was right 
when he told me it was much better to 
jump to beginnings. We might do that 
perhaps.” 

He stood irresolute, then blurted out, 
‘‘What does this man mean to you?” 

“‘Nothing,’”’ she answered, ‘‘to me; but 
he might mean everything to us. I’ve been 
thinking, Hervey, there are two people in 


Batanced Rock Park Near the Entrance to Carriso Gorge, California 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


“Well, we’re used to that,” said Sally. 
“Aren’t we, Aunt Dora?” 

“We ought to be by this time,” sniffed 
that lady. 

“There'll be Mrs. 
Batchelor went on. 

“Mrs. Keith!” 
bushy eyebrows. 

“A very charming woman, Henry,” said 
Jim Batchelor. “Lived in China a great 
deal, I believe. I want to have a talk with 
her about conditions over there. You see, 
this isn’t only a pleasure cruise for me. 
There are two rather important questions 


Keith, however,” 


Henry Frost raised his 


“Hurry Up. I’m Eager for Someone to Help Me Enjoy the Sunset.’’ 


I have to decide before I get back. There’s 
that contract with the Chinese Govern- 
ment for bridging the Yang-tse-Kiang. I 
guess I mentioned it to you. I haven’t 
made up my mind whether to make a bid 
for the job or not. Talking with Mrs. 
Keith and Mikklesen may decide me.”’ 

“T understand that Blake has already 
put in his figures,’ said Frost. ‘‘He’ll 
probably underbid you.” 

“Very likely. But everybody knows 
Blake is a crook. I*imagine I can get the 
contract away from him if I go after it. 
They tell me he’s waiting anxiously to 
know what move I’ll make. I'll spoil his 
game if I go in.”” Batchelor smiled, and it 
was no dreamer smiling then. ‘‘ However, 
I’ve got several days. The bids don’t close 
until next Thursday.”’ 

“And the other question, Jim?” asked 
Frost. ; > 

“Oh, the senatorship. I’m still thinking 
of entering the primaries.” 

“Nonsense!”’ growled his friend. “‘Why 
get mixed up in that sort of thing?” 

“Just what I tell him,” said Aunt Dora. 
‘Still, Washington would be interesting.” 

“Well, I don’t know,’’ mused Batchelor. 
“Every man has ambitions that way, I 
guess. At any rate, I’m taking O’Meara, 
the lawyer, ‘along on this cruise to talk 


over the situation. When it comes to poli- 
tics, he’s one of the wisest.”’ 

“O’Meara!”’ Mr. Frost spoke rather 
sourly. 

“It’s a very mixed crowd, I’m sure,” 
said Aunt Dora, and Bill Hammond felt 
that the glance she cast at him was a bit 
personal. 

“A lot more interesting than a bunch of 
society fol-de-lols,’’ Batchelor told her. 
““And when it comes to elegance, that end’s 
taken care of too. I’ve invited Julian Hill.’ 

“Good news for Sally, I’m sure,” re- 
marked Aunt Dora, and again the look she 


gave Bill Hammond had a meaning all its 
own. 

‘Bill knew that they were speaking of the 
third vice president of the Batchelor con- 
cern, a young man of good family and social 
position whose engagement to Sally Batche- 
lor had more than once been rumored. He 
glanced at the girl, but she was staring 
straight ahead, and her charming profile 
told him nothing. 

The car was gliding along the Embar- 
cadero now, that romantic threshold to the 
Orient. Ships that were destined for far 
ports waited motionless but ready, and on 
the piers was abundant evidence of the 
great business done upon the waters. Sud- 
denly Henry Frost spoke. 

“It’s a wonder to me you could get any- 
one to go with you today,” he said. 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked 
Batchelor. 

“Friday, the thirteenth,’ explained the 
newspaper owner. 

“The thirteenth! Say, I didn’t realize 
that!’’ Batchelor’s tone was serious, and 
glancing back, Bill Hammond was amazed 
at the gravity of his face. 

“T didn’t think you did,’’ smiled Frost, 
“knowing your weakness as I do.” 

“What do you mean—weakness? I’m 
not superstitious.’”’ And Jim Batchelor 


“Keep the Place Open,’’ He Begged. 
“I’m Really the Best Man for the Job” 
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smiled, as though he had just remembered 
something pleasant. ‘Besides, no bad luck 
can happen to us—not while I’ve got my 
little lucky piece in my pocket.” 

His lucky piece? Bill Hammond looked 
at Sally. 

“For. goodness’ sake,’’ she laughed, 
“don’t ask him to show it to you! That ca- 
lamity will befall you soon enough, and at a 
time when I’m elsewhere, I trust.’’ 

The car came to a halt before Pier 99, 
the property of a steamship company in 
which Jim Batchelor was a heavy stock- 
holder. At the end of the pier, close to 
where a smartjlaunch was 
waiting, they found the re- 
maining four guests who had 
been invited on Jim Batche- 
lor’s week-end cruise. 

An oddly assorted quartet, 
Bill Hammond thought, as 
Sally hastily introduced him. 
Mike O’Meara he already 
knew, having more than once 
sought to pry an interview 
out of him. A huge, bluff, 
ruddy man, the lawyer was 
decidedly out of his element 
and seemed to know it, but 
he had a gift of gab to see 
him through. Julian Hill 
proved asuave, polished man 
in his thirties, garbed in just 
the right apparel; he had no 
interest whatever in meeting 
Bill Hammond and didn’t 
pretend any. Mrs. Keith 
was at- that age where a 
woman knows that youth is 
going despite her gallant 
struggle. She had been, Bill 
sensed, a clinging vine in her 
day; but now she was a bit 
too plump and no doubt 
found the sturdy oaks elu- 
sive. 

As for Mikklesen, he de- 
lighted the eye; he made the 
senses reel; he was magnifi- 
cent. Tall, languid, with 
china-blue eyes and yellow 
hair, his slim figure clothed in 
tweeds, the Englishman 
added an artistic touch to 
any scene he chose to adorn. 
Save when he looked at Sally 
Batchelor, boredom afflicted 
him, and the indifference he 
showed in meeting Mr.—er— 
Hammond made the attitude 
of Julian Hill seem a bit too 
eager by comparison. 

When the Japanese had 
got all the luggage aboard 
the launch, the guests fol- 
lowed. Bill Hammond had 
intended to sit beside Sally, 
but Mikklesen and Hill beat 
him to it, and he reflected 
that competition was going 
to be keen in the near future. 
He sank down beside Mrs. 
Keith. Thelaunch sputtered 
and was on its way to where 
theseagoing yacht Francesca 
waited haughty and aloof, lording it over the 
more plebeiany craft that lay about her. 

“Tsn’t this thrilling!”’ gushed Mrs. Keith. 
““You know I haven’t been on a yacht for 


ages.” 
“Same here,” said Bill. ‘‘Grand to be 
WA f 


rich, don’t you think?” 

“Tt must be,” sighed the woman. 
never could manage it. You must tell me 
all about it.’’ 

“Me?” Bill Hammond laughed. ‘‘ You’ve 
got the wrong number—excuse it, please. I 
happen to be one of the humble poor—only 
a newspaper reporter.” 

“‘Oh, indeed!”’ Hersmilefaded. “‘How 
exciting—a reporter! You have the most 
wonderful experiences of course. You must 
tell me all about it.” 

Evidently one of the you-must-tell-me- 
all-about-it sisterhood, a species that dated 
back a bit. 

“Well,’”’ said Bill Hammond cautiously, 
“if I’m not too busy with my work, I’ll be 
delighted.” 

““Work—on the yacht?” 

“T’m supposed to interview Mr. Mikkle- 
sen on conditions in the Orient.” 

She laughed. 

“Oh, really? Mr. Mikklesen is an old— 
acquaintance of mine. I knew him in 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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attery insulation = 
Ask any owner of a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, and at 
gull find that no matter how long he has had it, he has never a 
en called upon to pay a bill for re-insulating. a3 
That's because, unlike the insulation in the ordinary battery, iH 
hreaded Rubber lasts as long as the plates. a2 
So when you buy a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, you’re # 
fiers in pocket right from the start, to say nothing of the pro- a 
ction this “no-reinsulation” feature gives you against incon- rE 
mience and delay. oe 
You save, too, on re-charging, for records of 4700 Willard Service ii 
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tention less frequently. ee 
You get a battery with longer life, more starting power, greater on 
sistance against overheating, and other advantages. + 
nd you pay no more for it than you would pay for an ordi- oe 
ry battery of equal electrical—or ampere-hour—capacity. +. 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO Sa 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
China. I’m sure he’ll tell you the most in- 
teresting things—only you mustn’t believe 
all you hear. 

“He's a dear boy, but—imaginative. Oh, 
so very imaginative.’’ She glanced across 
to where Mikklesen was bending close to 
Sally Batchelor. The look in her eyes was 
not friendly. 

On the deck of the Francesca her captain 
waited to greet his owner. Japanese in 
white coats appeared to receive the baggage. 

“Dinner’s at 7:30,” Jim Batchelor an- 
nounced. ‘After the boys have shown you 
to your quarters, I suggest that you gentle- 
men join me in the smoking room.” 

“«Stag party’ is right,” smiled his daugh- 


Ie 

“Oh, well, the ladies too, of course,” 
amended the owner of the Francesca. “I 
thought they’d be too busy oe 

As a matter of fact, he had forgotten all 
about the ladies. It was his habit; he was 
a man’s man. 

One of the Japs, burdened with luggage, 
politely requested Bill Hammond to follow, 
and led the way to the deck below. Mik- 
klesen also was in the procession, and Bill 
wondered if they were to share a stateroom. 
It was not a happy prospect, for he knew 
the Englishman would coolly take seven- 
eighths of any room assigned them. They 
entered a passageway off which the cabins 
evidently opened, and at the third door the 
Jap dropped Bill’s modest suitcase and, 
staggering under the load of the English- 
man’s traps, led Mikklesen inside. 

“This your cabin,”’ Bill heard him say. 

“Thank heaven,” Bill thought. The Jap 
emerged, took up the solitary bag and led 
the way to the next door. 

“‘So this is mine, eh?” Bill said. ‘‘Fine! 
Got it all to myself, I suppose.” 

“Yes-s,” hissed the Jap. ‘Francesca 
sleep fifteen guests.” 

“Good for the Francesca.” 

“Bathhere,”’ theservantsaid. Henodded 
toward an open door, beyond which gleamed 
spotless plumbing. Even as Bill looked, 
Mikklesen appeared in the doorway, gave 
him a haughty glare, shut the door and 
locked it. 

“Bath for two cabins,’ the Jap said. 
““Yours too.’’ He seemed distressed. 

“Well, you’d better explain that to him,” 
suggested Bill. 

“Otherwise I’ll never see the inside of 
that room again,’”’ he added. 

The servant disappeared. There was the 
sound of voices in the next cabin. Then 
the lock clicked in the bathroom door and 
the Jap was again in Bill’s room. 

‘All right now,”’ he smiled. 


““Maybe,” said Bill. ‘‘What’s your 
name?” 

Sabatue. 

“Well, Tatu a 


He handed him a bill. The smile broad- 
ened. 

“He leave door locked, you go through 
his room, unlock,” said Tatu. 

“Some judge of character, Tatu. You 
got his number, boy. Don’t worry about 
me, I’ll bathe all right.” 

The Jap disappeared, and Bill stood for 
a moment staring through the porthole at 
San Francisco’s interesting sky line. This 
was the life, he reflected, sailing gayly off 
into the unknown. His heart sank. Had he 
remembered to bring his shirt studs? Fever- 
ishly he opened his suitease—thank heaven, 
there they were. 

He went out in search of the smoking 

-room. On the upper deck he encountered 
Jim Batchelor. 

“Ah, my boy, come along,” said the 
millionaire. ‘“‘ Maybe we can scare up a 
cocktail.”’ 

They found Henry Frost already in the 
smoking room. 

“When do we get to Monterey?” he 
wanted to know. ~ 

“Barly tomorrow,” said Batchelor. 
“There’ll be plenty of time for me to trim 
you a round of golf before lunch.” 

“You hate yourself, don’t you?’’ an- 
swered Frost. ‘‘Ten dollars a hole is my 
answer to that.” 

“Piker!’’ chided Batchelor. ‘“‘Play golf, 
Hammond?” 

“Tn a fashion,” Bill said. 
pensively as that, however.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t cost you anything to 
take him on,” Batchelor replied. ‘‘He 
always pays. Henry’s golf’s a joke to every- 
body but Henry himself.” 

O’Meara came in. 

“Some boat you got here, Mr. Batch- 
elor,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ll tell the world.” 

“Yes, it’s quite a neat little craft.” 


“Not so ex- 
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“Little! 
coast.” 

“Say, look here, O’Meara,” Frost put 
in, “Jim here’s got a crazy idea he’s going 
to enter the senatorial primaries. Now you 
know the game—I’m relying on you to tell 
him he hasn’t got a chance.” 

“T can’t do that, and speak true,” 
O’Meara replied. ‘‘He’s got as good a 
chance as any of them. You put up your 
name, Mr. Batchelor,’ he added, ‘‘and 
leave the rest to us.”’ 

“Well, I haven’t decided,” the million- 
aire answered. ‘We'll talk it over later. 
Ah, Mr. Mikklesen, come in. Are you 
comfortably settled?”’ 

“Oh, quite,’ said the Englishman. “It 
was most frightfully good of you to in- 
vite me.” 

““Well, my reasons weren’t wholly un- 
selfish,’ Batchelor admitted. “I’ve sort of 
lost track of things in China lately— 
thought you could set me straight.” 

‘Any information I have, my dear sir, is 
yours. I believe you’re thinking of that 
bridge contract.” 

““T am—seriously.”’ 

Mikklesen nodded. 

“Of course, it’s a bit risky,’ he said. 
“The government isn’t any too stable, to 
put it mildly. There are other difficulties— 
I’ll speak of them later. Yes, it’s decidedly 
risky.”’ 

“You bet it is,’ remarked Julian Hill, 
who had just come in. 

“But I like risks,’ smiled Batchelor. 

“T know, governor, but this is the limit.”’ 
Mr. Hill seemed very much in earnest. 
“T’m bitterly opposed.” 

“You were opposed to that lighthouse 
job in South America too,’”’ Batchelor re- 
minded him. 

“‘T happened to be wrong that time. But 
something tells me I’m not wrong now. 
Let’s keep out. Don’t you say so, Mr. Mik- 
klesen?’’ 

“T will say this’”—the Englishman stud- 
ied the end of his cigarette—‘‘if you do go 
in, it will be a matter of what you call the 
breaks. They may be for you; they may be 
against you. You’ll need all the luck in the 
world.” 

“Ah, luck,’’ smiled Batchelor. ‘‘That’s 
where the Batchelor Construction Com- 
pany shines. For more than thirty-five 
years the breaks have been our way. And 
I’ve still got my lucky piece.” 

He took from his waistcoat pocket a sil- 
ver dollar. 

Frost and Hill smiled at each other and 
turned away, but the three other men re- 
garded the coin with interest. 

“Gentlemen,” said Jim Batchelor softly, 
“there it is. The first dollar I ever earned. 
I was a kid of eleven at the time. My father 
was a mason and he was working on an 
apartment building they were putting up 
on Russian Hill. He heard they wanted a 
water boy and he got me the job. I had to 
fetch the water from a well that was a block 
away—a block down the hill. I carried an 
empty pail the easy route, but coming back 
it was filled, and I puffed and sweat and 
staggered up the grade. It was my first 
lesson in how hard money comes. On the 
first Saturday night I got my pay—this 
dollar—and I walked home with my father 
past shop windows that were one long 
temptation. ‘What you going to spend it 
for, Jim?’ my father asked. ‘I’m not going 
to spend it,’ I told him. ‘I’m going to keep 
it—always.’ AndI have. For thirty-seven 
years it’s been my lucky piece and it’s made 
good on the job. I’ve felt it in my pocket 
at the big moments of my life, and it’s 
given me confidence and courage. A little 
silver dollar coined in 1884.’ He appeared 
to be holding it out to Mikklesen, and the 
Englishman reached forth his hand to take 
it. But Jim Batchelor restored it to his 
pocket. 

“And it’s still working for me, gentle- 
men,”’ he added. 

“Poppycock!”’ said Henry Frost. 

“Maybe,”’ smiled Batchelor. “But I 
hear there is a standing offer of one thou- 
sand dollars in the office of Blake & Co. for 
that little lucky piece. Poppycock, eh?” 

“Oh, well, Blake & Co. know what a 
fool you are,’’ said Frost. ‘‘They realize 
the psychological effect on your mind if 
you lost that thing. They’re willing to pay 
for that.” 

“They’ll never get the chance,” an- 
swered Batchelor, and his eyes flashed. 
“T think I will go into that China thing. In 
fact I know I will. Gentlemen, here are the 
cocktails.” 

They stood about a table, each with a 
glass in his hand. As Bill Hammond looked 
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around him, he saw that the eyes of each 
man present were on the pocket that held 
the little silver dollar. Mikklesen lifted his 
glass. 

“‘Here’s to your good luck, sir,’’ he said. 
“May it continue.” 

“Thank you,” answered Jim Batchelor, 
and they drank. 

At seven o’clock Bill Hammond set out 
for his stateroom to dress for dinner. At 
the top of the main companionway he met 
Sally—Sally in a breath-taking gown and 
looking her loveliest. 

“Hurry up,” she said. ‘‘I’m eager for 
someone to help me enjoy the sunset.” 

“Keep the place open,” he begged. ‘“‘I’m 
really the best man for the job. Sally, I 
know who it is I have to thank for this little 
outing. You’re always doing something for 
the orphans, aren’t you?” 

“Were you glad to come?”’ 

“Glad? What weak words you use!” 

“T thought you would be. The yacht’s a 
lot of fun, really.” 

“It’s not the yacht I’m thinking of. If 
you’d invited me out in a rowboat my joy 
would have been thesame. You know ——”’ 

Henry Frost and Hill came up behind 
them. 

“Dear me,” said Sally, “what a long 
cocktail hour! I’m afraid dad’s been telling 
you the story of the dollar.” 

“He did mention it,”’ said Hill. 

“And I’m glad he did,” Bill Hammond 
said. “It made him seem mighty human to 
me. The picture of him struggling up Rus- 
sian Hill with that water pail ——”’ 

“Dear dad!” Sally smiled. ‘‘There is 
something rather appealing about the 
story. The first time you hear it, I mean. 
But when you’ve had it pop up constantly 
for twenty years, as I have, you’re bound 
to get a little fed up on it. I’ve been very 
wicked. There’ve been times when I wished 
to heaven he’d lose that dollar.” 

“Here too,” said Julian Hill. ‘“ Particu- 
larly when it leads Mr. Batchelor into 
some wild adventure like this China bridge 
contract.” 

“Lose it!’’ cried Henry Frost. His little 
eyes glittered. ‘Why, it would ruin him!” 

“Yes, I rather think it would,” said Hill; 
and it wasn’t so much what he said, Bill 
Hammond reflected as he hurried off to his 
cabin. It was the way he said it. 


qr 


IKKLESEN had left the smoking 

room some time before, and as Bill 
Hammond passed the door of the English- 
man’s cabin he was glad to hear a voice 
lifted in song inside. But when he reached 
his own room and tried to enter the bath, 
he found himself locked out. As he savagely 
rattled the knob he was happy to recall 
that George Washington won his war. Con- 
found this Mikklesen—had he no consider- 
ation for anybody? 

The answer was that he hadn’t; one look 
at him told that. 

As Bill turned angrily back into his room, 
Tatu entered from the passageway. 

“Very late, very busy,’ said the Jap. 
“Now I lay you out.”’ And he lifted a din- 
ner coat from Bill’s suitcase. 

“Never mind, I’ll attend to that,” Bill 
told him: ‘You go in and lay that Eng- 
lishman out. Lay him out cold, and then 
unlock this bath for me.” 

“Yes-s.”’ 

Tatu hastened away, and again there 
was the sound of voices in the next cabin. 
Again the lock in the door leading to the 
bath clicked, and Tatu emerged. Bill dashed 
by him and turned the key in Mikklesen’s 
door. He was sorry that the gentle click 
resulting didn’t begin to express his feelings. 

“You run along, Tatu,’ he said. ‘‘I’m in 
too much of a hurry to learn how to be 
valeted tonight. Some time when we’re 
both free you can give me a lesson.” 

“You want me, ring bell,’’ suggested 
Tatu, going. 

Bill was hastily peeling off his clothes. 
If he was to have a few moments alone 
with Sally and the sunset, speed was the 
watchword. But he had been known to rise 
in the morning, bathe, shave, dress and 
reach the office in less than twenty minutes, 
and he was out now to smash the record. 

As he was putting the finishing touches 
on an elaborate shave, Mikklesen began to 
rattle the door knob. He rattled long and 
earnestly, and it was music to the reporter’s 
ears. 

“Oh, I say, old chap, you’re not an- 
noyed, are you?” Bill murmured. “Not 
really? How beastly!” 

“Damn!” said a voice, and the clatter 
ceased. 
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the makers of the celebrated 
Hotpoint Iron 


This is the Iron 


NCE a woman takes hold of a Hotpoint Iron it is easy for The All-way-through Handle Bolt—ending the nuisance of 
her to understand why more Hotpoint Irons are sold than cracked and jiggly handles— 

other make. And, on top of that, other mechanical features that add mea- 
le strength-saving Cantilever Handle alone would explain it. surably to the service life of the iron. 

handle that takes all the preventable strain out of ironing, * * * 

as the muscles of the hand, arm, shoulder and back—instead The Hotpoint Electric Iron is a Hotpoint Servant. That means that it does 
‘amping them. its job quickly and well—and with a minimum amount of effort. 

“ien, in addition, there are the Attached Heel Rest—no iron Thousands and thousands of women know it as the electric iron. 
pemee lifting — pels eins’ EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
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Unscrewing an old 
hose clamp, or screw- 
ing tight a new one is 
an unhandy job unless 
you use a 


“YANKEE” 


Quick-Return 


Spiral Ratchet 
Screw- driver 
No. 130 


It does the work for you. 
All you need to do is to 
place it in the screw slot of 
the clamp bolt and push. 

The live spring in the 
handle shoots the handle 
back quick for the next 
push. Its long reach pre- 
vents barked knuckles. No 
necessity for jamming your 
hand between radiator and 
hose. 

Enables you to work 
one-handed in out-of-the- 
way places. Pressure of 
spring in handle keeps 
blade in screw-slot. 

No. 130—Standard pat- 
tern (illustrated). 
Right and left hand 
ratchet; and rigid. 

No. 131—Heavy pattern. 

No. 135—Light pattern. 
' Supplied with three sizes 

of bits. Convertible into a 
1 powerful push drill. Attach- 
ments obtainable. 


Some other “YANKEE” 
Tools 
Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Chain Drills 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Ratchet Tap Wrenches 
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Dealers everywhere 
sell ‘‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Write us for Free ‘‘ Yankee” 
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“Vankee”’ tools in action. 
Nortu Bros. Mra.Co. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
approaching completion. But the shirt! 
Would that necessary, that vital bit. of 
facade come to hand? Or must he sit shirt- 
less in his cabin while the gay diners made 
merry round the festal board? 

Something in Tatu’s eye had made Bill 
feel that this was a moment for caution. 
He turned off his light and opened the door 
leading into the dim passageway. No one 
in sight. Where was that Jap anyhow? 
The door of the cabin at the end of the 
corridor began to open slowly, and a man 
emerged. He looked warily about him, and 
then, walking on tiptoe, started down the 
passageway. Tatu? No, it wasn’t Tatu. 
Bill Hammond, peering from the darkness 
as the man passed his stateroom, saw 
clearly who it was, He watched him open 
the door of a stateroom farther down and 
disappear. 

Nervously Bill sat down on his berth. 
Would Tatu never come? Why, he’d had 
time enough to scare up a whole outfit— 
Tatu appeared in the doorway. Bill leaped 
up, closed the door behind him and snapped 
on the light. 

Rapture! There was a gleaming dress 
shirt in the Jap’s hand. Like a drowning 
man going after the well-known straw, Bill 
pounced upon it. 

Tatu hung onto it. 

“Maybe too big,” he said, 
studs.” 

He took up one of Uncle George’s dia- 
monds and began to struggle with the shirt. 
“Very stiff bosom,” he announced. “Oh, 
very stiff.” 

“What size is it?’’ demanded Bill, fever- 
ishly investigating the collars bequeathed 
him by the owner of the pink shirt. He 
had a vision of sending the Jap out again 
for a collar. 

“Doesn’t tell size,’ whispered Tatu. 
“No name of maker, also. That very 
good.” 

Bill experienced a momentary qualm. 

‘“‘Where’d you get this shirt, Tatu?’”’ he 
demanded sternly. 

“T get him,” replied Tatu. “Here, 
try on.” 

“A little large,’’ said Bill. ‘‘But it’s a 
shirt. And say, look—this collar fits. Luck, 
Tatu, luck. Wow, the bosom is stiff! Got 
to be proud and unbending tonight.” He 
was silent, working on his tie. 

“Byverything fine,’ Tatu hinted. 

“Oh, yes, the five dollars. Here you are. 
Say, listen, Tatu, I’m not sure that we 
ought to have—er—borrowed this. We'll 
have to return it.” 

“T return it,’ Tatu agreed. 

“That’s right; of course we'll give it 
back, along with a dollar to cover deprecia- 
tion and washing. Honesty, Tatu—the 
best policy. Ask anybody.” 

“Yes-s, thank you.” 

“Always be honest and you'll fear no 
man.” The Jap was at the door. “Say, 
Tatu, I really ought to know where you 
got it.” 

“T got him,’’ smiled the Jap, and went 
out. 
Well, a desperate situation required a 
Bill leaped into his 
trousers, slipped on his waistcoat and coat 
and was brushing his hair when the first 
notes of The Roast Beef of Old England, 
played falteringly on a bugle by a pantry 
boy with ambitions, floated down to him. 
Mikklesen was once more rattling at the 
bathroom door, and first extinguishing all 
lights, Bill noiselessly unlocked it, then 
hurried upstairs to the after deck to find 
Sally. Her eyes reproached him. 

“The sun went down,” she said, “‘and 
you never came up.” 

“T know,” he answered; ‘‘forgive me.” 
He straightened his collar nervously. “I 
was detained.” 

“That’s not much of an explanation,” 
she told him. 

“Thank you,” he said absently. He was 
thinking that the owner of the pink shirt 
certainly needed some new collars. This 
one had a razor edge and seemed to have 
been recently honed. 

“You're perfectly welcome,’ smiled 
Sally, ‘“‘whatever it is you’re thanking me 
for. Pardon me for mentioning it, but are 
you in your right mind?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “I knew you 
were lovely, but somehow tonight—well, as 
the fellow said, my senses reel.” 

Sally rose. 

““We’d better have the next reel in the 
dining saloon,” she suggested. ‘‘ Dad hates 
people to be late.’ 

Bill found he was to sit on Sally’s right, 
and the discovery cheered him, particularly 
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as Henry Frost was on the other side of 
her—an arrangement that couldn’t be im- 
proved upon. His spirits rose rapidly. A 
moment before plunged in the depths of 
despair, he had emerged triumphant and 
all was right with the world. What a lot of 
difference somebody’s shirt had made! 

During the first course Jim Batchelor 
suggested that Mikklesen tell something of 
his experiences in the Orient, and from 
that point on the dinner was a monologue. 
But like most Englishmen of his class, Mik- 
klesen was a charming talker and well 
worth attention. He spoke of his adven- 
tures as subeditor of an English newspaper 
in Shanghai, of the time he had typhoid in 
the General Hospital in Yokohama, of the 
fight he got into one gory night at the old 
Danish hotel where the beach combers hold 
forth in that lovely port. He took his hear- 
ers into the interior of China on a scientific 
expedition, thrilled them with a hold-up by 
bandits, and brought them back in time for 
an audience with an ambassador or two in 
Peking. Life as he had known it had been 
glamorous. 

It was not until the coffee that he ap- 
peared to run down and the conversation 
became general. Suddenly there was one of 
those inexplicable lulls in the gentle buzz of 
talk, and the voice of Jim Batchelor rang 
out in converse with Mrs. Keith at his 


right. 

“‘ And I have kept it—all these years. In 
the big moments of my life I’ve felt it in 
my pocket, and it has given me courage to 
go on. A little silver dollar coined in the 
year f 

“Oh, dear,” Sally laughed, ‘‘he’s telling 
her about his lucky piece.” 

“Thrilling!’”? Mrs. Keith said. She 
smiled encouragingly on the millionaire. 
“You've got it with you still?” 

“T certainly have.” He removed some- 
thing from his pocket. ‘‘ My little lucky 
piece.” He stared at it, his face paled 
slightly. ‘‘This—is not—my dollar,” he 
said slowly. 

A tense silence fell. Sally finally spoke: 

“Not your dollar, dad? What do you 
mean?” 

“Just what I say. This is a dollar coined 
in 1903.” He threw it down on the table 
and began a search of his pockets. Again 
the silence. His search was evidently fruit- 
less. ‘‘I—I’m very sorry this has hap- 
pened,” said Batchelor. “‘It may seem 
rather trivial to you, but to me it’s almighty 
important. If—if it’s a joke of some sort, 
I—I don’t appreciate it. However, I'll 
overlook it if the joker will speak at once. 
In heaven’s name’’—his voice trembled— 
“is it a joke?” 

He looked eagerly into each face about 
the table. No one spoke. Batchelor’s eyes 
hardened. 

“Then there’s some more sinister motive 
back of it,’’ he said. 

“Nonsense, Jim!’’ said Aunt Dora. 
“You're making a mountain out of noth- 
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“T’m the judge of that,” the millionaire 
told her, and his voice was like chilled 
steel. ‘“‘However’’—with an effort he man- 
aged to smile—‘“‘you’re right, in a way. 
I mustn’t spoil the party.” 

The tension lessened somewhat, and 
Mrs. Keith took that moment to show 
sympathy. 

“What a pity!” she said. ‘‘Perhaps one 
of your crew 3 

“No, Mrs. Keith,” Jim Batchelor said; 
‘my crew has been with me for years. The 
servants—I’m not so sure. They will all be 
examined before leaving the yacht. And be- 
fore we drop the subject, has anyone else 
missed anything?” 

Bill Hammond’s heart stood still. The 
shirt! Somebody would speak up regarding 
the mysterious disappearance of a shirt, 
and where would that lead? Little beads of 
perspiration stood on his forehead. But no 
one said anything. Evidently the owner of 
the shirt was still ignorant of his loss. Bill 
breathed again. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Batchelor. 
“We'll let the matter drop.” 

“One minute!” O’Meara was on his 
feet. ‘Before we do that I’ve got a sug- 
gestion to make. Mr. Batchelor here has 
lost something of value, and until it’s found 
we’re all under a cloud. I for one want to 
be searched, and I guess every honest man 
here feels the same way.” 

“Nonsense!’’ Batchelor cried. ‘I won’t 
hear of it!” 

“But Mr. O’Meara is right,” said Mik- 
klesen. ‘I recall a dinner at the British 
Embassy in Peking two years ago, when 
the hostess lost a diamond necklace. It was 
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“Wonderful night,” 
had sized it up about 
cific was calm—for th 
was liquid silver in_ 
breeze was not too ch 
be young, and they bo 
“Glad you like it,” | 
just what I ordered.” 
They sat silent for 2 
“How was the sun 
inquired. 
“Not bad at all,” 
sun. I think I prefer 
A long, long silence. — * 
thing,’’ the girl proteste 
are you thinking?” 
“T’m just wishing. ! 
name was Sally Jones a! 
(Continued on 


ns 


ed from Page 106) 

igh school—and paid ac- 
vyhat I’ve been wishing ever 
t the charity bazaar.” 


any time on high 
j. “Still, it does no harm 
e arrived from the Pacific. 
ap a rug from a_near-by 
{it about her. His hand 
{contrary to his intention, 


d it. : 

id ecstatically. 

swered. 

the idea and sat down. 
lo you like my father?” 


ick. But it doesn’t mat- 
of him. He’d be just as 
she opinion of one of those 
ain saloon.” 

‘ow,’ said Sally. ‘‘Dad’s 
‘You must remember, he 
veled on yachts. At one 
ynemason, earning a hun- 
j 

was that?” 

ie he was—married.”’ 

Jid it, somehow; the night, 
icing effect of ocean air— 


se — 

card himself saying, ‘‘I’m 

vu, I mean. But I guess 

3 16?” 

,” she answered slowly. 

glad you said it. We 

anywhere if you hadn’t.” 
oon was under a cloud. 


WE 
lly,” said Bill, coming to. 
ild never hear of it.” 

to ” 


aat I mean. He’d have 
” 


eo me too.” 
‘) wonderful! 

1 1ance with me?”’ 
ehe way you put it. 
Hs what you mean.” 
m-that’s what I’m getting 
| many men marry rich 
erate into lap dogs. I 
ecent from your father— 


Will you— 
Tl 


T 

the wouldn’t get either.” 
eintended to tell you this. 
igo eat my heart out in si- 
t strong man that I am.” 
uld have been romantic. 
i it better this way. My 
onactive.”’ 

V\.—what do you think I’d 
10d I speak to your father 
Ie him?” 


ay good night or good 
hévase may be, and that’s 


p¢:hewould hit the ceiling.” 
btlamp round and forbid it, 
tu think. It’s not his 
» sotle. He’d just quietly 
od would ever be sure how 
itr. He’s fathoms down, 


li2 me.” 
1 etter—just drift along,”’ 
a1 him a chance to take a 


vt too deep for a frank, 


vi in long engagements, 


-/m fond of you. And 
arimuch alike.’’ She pon- 
: uld only make a hit with 

jd never be quite happy 
g sybody—not even you— 
s¢ He’s really quite wild 


in to ponder. 

» Sly,” he said, “I’ve done 
ol Teporting, and on more 
Sia hard-boiled detective 
nt me. I’ve dug up some 
an\'vidence.”’ 

na an idea!”’ 

dollar for him, do you 
) you as a reward?” 

oP there. He’d throw in 


nt.”? 


le ; Imean—I couldn’t 
or Yes ere shining. ‘‘Let’s 

together. What’s the 
alk Over the suspects, 
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“That might be a good idea. We'll start 
with you. You said yourself there were 
times when you hoped he’d lose it.”’ 

“Yes, know. I’msorryIsaiditnow. Do 
be serious, Bill. Aunt Dora—she wouldn’t 
take it.” 

“But you can’t eliminate anybody that 
way. 

“Yes, youcan. Awoman’sintuition. Mr. 
Mikklesen—no motive. Mr. O’Meara— 
how about him?” 

“He’s a politician. Their ways are deep 
and dark.” 


“T feel that; and he was so insistent on 


being searched. That’s always suspicious.” 

“T thought it was rather fine of your 
father’’—said Bill—“his courtesy to his 
guests. He was against the search.” 

Sally laughed. 

“Don’t be fooled by dad’s courtesy,” she 
warned. ‘“‘He knew darn well nobody 
would be fool enough to steal his dollar and 
then walk in to dinner with the thing in his 
pocket. Dad’s the soul of hospitality and 
all that, but he wants that dollar back, and 


_before he gives up he’ll put all his guests 


through the third degree, if necessary. 
Let’s see, there’s Julian Hill. He seems 
awfully keen to keep dad out of that China 


“Yes, Hill’sa possibility. And how about 


Mrs. Keith? Know anything about her?” | 


“Not a thing.” 

“Well, she’s poor,”’ said Bill. 
me so. But then, so am I. 
don’t let’s overlook me.” 

“Nonsense! You wouldn’t take anything 
that didn’t belong to you.” 

“You think not?” Certainly a stiff 
bosom on that shirt. 

“Oh, Bill, it’s all so hopeless,”’ she sighed. 
“Tf we only had a shred of evidence to 
go on!” 

“Maybe we have.”’ 

“Bill—not really?” 

*“You’ve forgotten one guest. What mo- 
tive would Henry Frost have in stealing 
that dollar?” 

“None whatever, so far as I know.” 

“That’s the way I feel,” Bill went on. 
“Yet as I understand it, your father’s cabin 
is the one at the end of the corridor off 
which our rooms open.’ She nodded. 
“And just before dinner I certainly saw 
Henry Frost come out of that room, acting 
very queerly. He tiptoed along the corridor 
and slipped into his own room very unos- 
tentatiously.” 

“Bill! It seems ridiculous!” ° 

“‘T know it does. My saintly employer! 
He’ll be awfully pleased with me if I can 
fasten this thing on him.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know. It’s a delicate situation. 
If I go to your father with my story, Frost 
will probably have some simple explana- 
tion that will make me look like a fool. 
It seems to me it wouldn’t be a bad scheme 
if I put the matter up to Frost and let him 
explain to me—if he can.” 

““Good-by job.” 

“Probably; but in the interests of jus- 
tice—and there are other newspapers.” 

“Well, if you really think it’s the best 
plan a 


“She told 


“Maybe not, but I’m going to try it. | 
I can’t treat old Frost as a criminal, and | 
I don’t really think he took 


shadow him. 
the dollar anyhow. But I should like to 
know what he was doing in that room. 
I’d better see if I can find him.” 

They rose. 


“How thrilling!’’ Sally said. “‘We’re in 
this together, remember. Sherlock Holmes | 


and Doctor Watson. Do you think I’ll do 
for Watson?” 

“No, you’re altogether too intelligent,” 
Bill told her. 

“Oh, Bill, do you think I’ve got brains? 
I love brains.” 

“And I love you. You—you really meant 
all that—about marrying me? It doesn’t 
seem possible.” 

“Tt’s more than that; it’s probable. 
Good night—and good luck.”’ 

“This is my lucky night,’’ he told her. 
And it was, for she was in his arms. 

His luck held even after he left her, for 
he found Henry Frost sitting alone over a 
highball in the smoking room. His em- 


ployer evinced no joy at seeing him, but | 
Bill casually lighted a cigar and seated | 


himself. 

“Unusually smooth passage,” he re- 
marked. 

“Smooth enough,” said Mr. Frost. 

“Awfully jolly cruise, it seems to me. 
Nothing to mar it—except, of course, the 
disappearance of that dollar. Too bad 
about that.’” 


By the way, | 
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DILL 


INSTANT-ON 


Dust~and-Valve Cap 
On or Off in 5: Seconds 


A twist or two—then a push—then another turn 
to tighten and the Instant-on is on 


It’s On or Off in a Jiffy 


NSTANT-:ONS will save you 
time, trouble and temper 
whenever you inflate your 
tires. They'll save your tires, 
too, because they make fre- 
quent testing and inflating so 
simple and easy. 


No tedious, tiring twisting. 
Just a turn to catch the cap 
on the stem—a push—then 
another turn to tighten and 
the Instant-on is on. Comes 
off just as quickly. You 
never need pliers. 


DILL VALVE INSIDES 


Leading car manufacturers 
recognize the advaniages of 
this wonderfully convenient 
cap. Many of them provide 
Instant-ons as standard equip- 
ment. If your car is not 
equipped, get a set today. 
Sold by leading dealers. Five 
in a box—$1.00.  (Gsnas) 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


The little mechanism that 
fits into the tip of the 
valve stem and keeps 
the air in. Dill Valve 
Insides are made with 
swiveled top and en- 
closed, protected spring. 
Buy them from your 
dealer, packed five to the 
metal box for 30 cents. 


The Dill Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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ValveParts 


TireValves and 
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Still time to cut 
this winter’s fuel bill 


In hundreds of thousands of homes the Minneapolis is 
saving fuel today. These homes use two tons of coal 
where others use three. No worries about the heat. No 
one needs to watch the furnace. No need to get up at 
night or in the icy dawn, when a cold snap comes. These 
homes have healthful, consistent heat. No alternate 
freezing and roasting, due to guess-work hand ‘regulation. 


Minneapolis owners just set the indicator and this mechan- 
ical engineer regulates the heating plant. It not only keeps 
the house at the exact degree of heat you want for the day. 
But at night it lowers the house to a cooler temperature. 
And at getting-up time raisesit back again to daytime warmth. 


MmefAfINNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


brings comfort, convenience, health and fuel economy. It is 
easily and quickly attached to any type of heating plant, new 
or old, using any fuel. Warm air furnace, hot water heat, 
steam or vapor heat, oil burners, gas burners, or city steam. 


There is much cold weather still ahead of us. The Minne- 
apolis is so quickly and simply installed and the comfort 
and savings it brings so great, that you should not deprive 
your home of its benefits another day! 


A handsome thermostat on your living room wall! A 
concealed electric cable to a motor on your basement wall! 
Two small chains from the motor to the heating plant! 
And it’s installed. You don’t even stop the heating plant. 
Ready for a lifetime of faithful, accurate service. 


Order a Minneapolis Heat Regulator today. Use it tomor- 
row. Branch offices in principal cities render a complete 
and responsible installation service. Elsewhere see any 
heating contractor. Write for free booklet on heat control. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 
2803 Fourth Ave., So. Established 1885 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


OIL BURNERS 


The Minneapolis is indispensable on oil burners. For power or gravity 
types. Furnished as standard equipment by leading manufacturers. 
Ask if the oil burner is “Minneapolis-equipped” before you buy. 
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“A great pity.” 

The old man drained his glass and 
seemed about to rise. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Frost,’ Bill said. 
““You’re an older man than I am, and I’d 
like to ask your advice.” 


‘Shi any one of us has any evidence that 


| might prove useful in tracing the—er— 
| thief, it should be passed on to our host. 


Don’t you agree?”’ 
“No question about it.” 
“T’m in a rather difficult position, sir. 


| I happened to be standing at my door just 


before dinner—the light was off at my 


_ back—and I saw a man come out of Mr. 


Batchelor’s cabin and go down the corridor 
to his own. His actions were rather— 


“Now what would you do in my posi- 


| tion, sir?” 


“Td certainly tell Jim Batchelor all 


_ about it.” 


| true. 


| might be absolutely on the level. 


“But, Mr. Frost—you were the man.” 

Business rivals sometimes referred to 
Mr. Frost’s countenance as a great stone 
face. Not without reason, thought Bill as 
his employer sat grimly regarding him. 

“How much,” said Frost, ‘‘do they pay 
you at the office?”’ 

Bill drew himself up. 

“This is not a case of blackmail, sir,’’ 
he said. 

The old man’s eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Who said anything about blackmail? 
I was just going to add that whatever you 
get you’re overpaid, for you’re the stupid- 
est whippersnapper I’ve ever met. Why 
should I take Jim Batchelor’ s dollar?” 

“T don’t know, sir.’ 

“No, nor does anybody else. I did go to 
his room, and I filched something from him; 
but it was nothing of importance. I’ll ex- 
plain it to you, though I don’t know that 
I’m under any necessity to do so. For years 
Jim and I have had an argument about 
valets. He claims I need one, and I claim 
I’m still competent to dress myself. When 
I opened my bag tonight I discovered that I 
had foolishly come aboard without any 
collars.” 

“No collars?” repeated Bill. Then mil- 
lionaires had their troubles too. 

“Precisely. I wasn’t going to tell him— 
I never would have heard the last of it. 
I knew we wore the same size shirts, so 
when he was in his bath I slipped in and 
annexed one of his collars. That explains 
what you saw, and you're at liberty to go to 
him with your story any time you like.” 

“You sound fishy, old boy,” Bill thought. 
But then, so would his tale about the 
shirt. “I’m not going to say anything to 
Mr. Batchelor,” he announced. ‘Not for 
the present, at least.” 

“Just as you please.” 
“Tl bid you good night.” 

“One moment, sir. Should I go on with 
that assignment—that interview with 
Mikklesen? I mean—am [I still working 
for you?” 

For a long moment they stared into each 
other’s eyes. It was the employer who first 
looked away. 

“Ah, yes, the Mikklesen story. Go on 
with it by all means,”’ he said. 

Bill smiled knowingly as he watched 
Henry Frost leave the room. 

“Who said anything about blackmail?” 
he murmured to himself, 

The decks of the Francesca were de- 
serted as Bill hurried to his stateroom. 
The little old berth looked good. Hastily he 
removed his coat, his collar, and then the 
ill-fitting shirt. Glad to get that off. Still, it 
had been better than none. He laid it down 
on the narrow settee that would have been 
requisitioned as a berth had the Francesca 
been sleeping her maximum fifteen. Uncle 
George’s studs seemed to flash up at him 
reprovingly. A Hammond in a borrowed 
shirt! 

“Get Tatu to return it in the morning,” 
he thought. “I can buy another in Mon- 
terey.”’ 

Once in the berth, he lay for a time re- 
flecting on the great event of the evening. 
Sally loved him. It had seemed a dream too 
remote to consider, yet here it was, coming 
Life was certainly kind to him—all 
this happiness—obstacles in the way, of 
course 

Ho-hum. Must find that dollar. Who 
had it? Funny about old Frost. Explana- 
tion didn’t sound right somehow. Yet it 
might be true. He himself had, at a vital 
moment, been minus a shirt. Old boy 
How 
O’Meara, Mrs, 


Frost stood up. 


about the others—Hill, 


Keith? So many possibi 
sure was confusing—pos 
slept. 

He awoke with a start} 
he could see nothing; 
stinctively there was S0r on 

“Whoosh there?” he si¥ wnt 
asleep. 

A noise—the opening)f: 
leaped from the berth, stp 
and looked out into the or 
far end of that dim passte| 
figure mounting, two a i 
to the upper deck. He gr}h 
gown, shuffled into his lip iD 
lowed. 

His pause to add a fin i in 
attire was fatal to the pijyj 
reached the saloon deck }g 
alone in the world. Heya 
now, but completely at, 
course. He walked alor|t 
tainly, towards the stern 
denly he stopped. 

The sight that arreste hj 
the yacht, but on the cid 
moonlit waters. Therefig 
away from the Francesca }{} 
was a white shirt—a dres}hj 
was unbelievable, yet th» j 
did he i imagine it?—werho 
George’s precious diamon| s 
in the bosom that lay on # 
of a very large ocean? | 

Farther and farther \a 
shirt with Uncle George |p 
and, fascinated, Bill movl ¢ 
his eyes glued upon it iron 
voice spoke suddenly anh 
still. 

“Hello! Out for a stri?’ 

He turned. A dark fige 
the lee of the dining salj 
light of a cigar burned std 

“That you, O’ Meara? Bi 

“Sure is. Lovely nigh 

“Have you been here |ig 

“About an hour and 28 
pity to turn in a night lil — 

“‘Never mind the night\W 
up here just before I did’ 

“Who was what?” 

i Somebody was in my b b 
him up here.” 

“Say, kid,” QO’ Meara ‘3 
better take something — 
You're the first human bi 
an hour and a half.” 

“Been here all that tine 
“Yet that cigar’s just belli 

“Tt happens to be Hf 
O’Meara. ‘And if I was' 
try the detective business. ! 
There’s something doing | 
all know that. But I'm1 
just on a little cruise for 
Just out to get a little peas 
a busy week in the city. 1 
I was gettin’ until you das 
man and made a nasty 8 
cigar.’ 

“‘Oh, no offense,” sid 

“Only what?” 

“T suppose you were sia 
peace and quiet you me 
fellow completely.” 

“You go back to bed 
nerves.’ 

“That’s what I’m gol 
answered, and left him. 

He was, indeed, in a g1) 
turn. He dashed into his 
looked anxiously about. | 
feared—the shirt was go; 
George’ s studs! Whak W 
say? 

He sat down on the. ed: 
trying to grasp this weird! 
Somebody had taken a viol 
having that shirt. Who: 
ably. That wasit, the owne 
bs ‘property at the time ol 
But who was tl 
he could find that oul 
Tatu. 

He yawned. It was all 
Why should this mysterio 
to claim his property : | 
Why, having regained it 
on the chill Pacifie’s boson 
any connection with Jim. 
lar? Questions—ques 
fusing. One thing Ww: 
had been lying. Bill } 
berth looked warm and 
turned out the light, left ¢ 
slippers in the middle 0 
soon deep in slumber, 
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we should be better off 
«:, hiring foreign ships to 
trade; that we are not a 
e since three-quarters of 
id never can be again; 
e our time and capital in 
enture. One thing else 
a good deal of obvious 


cially Great Britain, 
of money. They can pay 
hey produce. Well, then, 
iff against their com- 
tiey cannot easily pay us 
ye undertake to perform 
a service which hitherto 
ll performed for us and 
. doing of—namely, the 
‘ansportation? If we do 
left for us to buy from 
‘ym Great Britain? And 
able to pay us at all? 
be considered. It is, or 
‘honest opinion, turning 
yvhether ships of its own 
ewrestige, prosperity and 
.| a great nation, whether 
sial people can afford to 
jhe sea and leave its com- 
t age in the hands of for- 
ip ie is yes, and if still 
«ary to leave something 
e:ould do for ourselves 
i: ur creditors shall have 
1) us, then we had better 
a process that is not vi- 
],one can be found; the 
p}2ess, perhaps, in which 
rskilled; or the leather 
sad of shipping we should 
nshem our cloth and our 
jae seriously proposed to 
12 thought either a little 
nantic to be reasoned 


‘ny Americans are and 
bot the old way of think- 
ilsay their minds, as they 
aot see why we need to 
afor a merchant marine 
i, to hire other people’s 
n costs to make, keep and 
c’ own. 


firts Belittled 


ryeople talk that way,” 
sl, L. Jones, author of the 
lg.ct, in a speech before 
r¢int Marine Association. 
‘eng this line in some of 
. Men who ought to 
ying it. An American 
e) a class in our War Col- 
. “he whole burden of his 
ibility to compete with 
t sea. He closed his lec- 
ai from one of the pro- 
ir great colleges to the 
hild have Great Britain 
g because she can do it 
aif this class went to the 
it that idea. They talked 
ey belittled their own 
| build up a merchant 
doubtless doing this 
r 
it'2 opinion adverse.to an 
ai, marine has invariably 
—e shouldn’t; anyhow, 


what the British say— 
=.tes should not have a 
= cause it does not need 
Sie, it shall not prefer it 
ibe flag discrimination; 
Wis can’t, 
ial meeting of the Pen- 
am Navigation Com- 
‘d Inchcape, primate of 
» tid in addressing his 


nt) boast. We realize we 
sjead of us. We have 
t» Government of the 
en if governments 
@and passengers more 
i enterprise can, I don’t 

“empt it. But all these 
im ital commercial enter- 
| Ume and the mercan- 
S) , at the back of 
»)! Our shipbuilders and 
ipid enterprise of our 
it least, the seafaring 
, | am certain, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


enable Britannia, with the help of the royal 
navy, to continue to rule the waves.” 

The whole mind of Great Britain thinks 
with Lord Inchcape. But the American 
mind is divided. A portion of it finds itself 
in agreement with the undivided British 
mind on the subject of an American mer- 
chant marine. This agreement may be 
accidental. In most cases it undoubtedly 
is, strange as it may seem that an American 
mind and a British mind, each one advanc- 
ing from a national premise, should come 
to the same conclusion as to what is good 
for the United States. There is even the pos- 
sibility that what is good for Great Britain 
is best for us—namely, that we should let 
the sea alone and hire foreign ships, prin- 
cipally British ships, to carry our trade with 
the world. | 


Senator Jones Speaks Up 


And yet there is a strong irreducible sus- 
picion that much American opinion adverse 
to a merchant marine, thinking itself free 
and spontaneous, is in fact created by sug- 
gestion. It is imagined that the suggestion 
might come from two sources—one alien or 
un-American, the other American in fact 
but determined in its point of view by cir- 
cumstances. Naturally, in nearly three- 
quarters of a century, this country having 
all that time no merchant marine of its own, 
foreign steamship interests must have be- 
come powerfully and intricately ramified 
among us, and many influential Americans 
would be likely to have become associated 
with them on very profitable terms. At any 
rate, the suspicion just mentioned has ex- 
isted from the time of our beginning with 
ships seven years ago and tends not to di- 
minish. It permeates the Shipping Board. It 
runs deeply in the thoughts of Congress. 
It is a fact in itself and must be dealt with 
as such. 

Senator Jones, in the speech referred to, 
continued to say: 

“Great business interests, supposed to be 
American, are subordinating American in- 
terests to British interests. British ship- 
ping interests and the British Government 
are pulling strings behind the scenes and 
Americans are stifling American shipping 
and thwarting American efforts to build it 
up, before an unsuspecting public and 
within the very machinery of the Govern- 
ment itself. A short time ago two great 
American lawyers, addressing an educa- 
tional gathering, argued vigorously against 
a policy of discriminating duties. They had 
nothing to say about the discriminations 
practiced against us, but they deemed it a 
terrible thing for us to defend ourselves or 
put ourselves in a position where we could 
defend ourselves against such practices. 
They appeared before that audience as 
Americans. The audience probably never 
thought of the fact that one of them was the 
attorney for a great French shipping com- 
pany and the other the attorney for a great 
American company bound by a solemn 
agreement to prevent injury to British 
trade and British shipping.” 

A policy of discriminating duties means 
simply to charge a lower rate of tariff on 
goods imported in American vessels. The 
purpose is to make importers prefer Amer- 
ican ships. But this the British would con- 
sider flag discrimination. 

Further on in the same speech Senator 
Jones referred to the equalization of rail- 
road rates from inland points to North At- 
lantic, South Atlantic and Gulf ports, so 
that an American shipper might have a 
wider choice of ports through which to ship 
his exports; so also that new foreign-trade 
routes might be more easily established 
from South Atlantic and Gulf ports in com- 
petition with the congested North Atlantic 
ports, cspecially New York, where foreign 
steamship lines, in conjunction with the 
railroads, are powerfully seated. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York appointed a committee to act with 
the railroads in fighting this equalization of 
rates before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“The chairman of the committee named,” 
said Senator Jones, ‘‘was Delos W. Cooke, 
designated as representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York. A 
fact that was not mentioned is that Delos 
W. Cooke also is the American director of 
the great Cunard Line, which is British 
owned and flies the British flag. Now the 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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A banker’s advice 
has put many a man 
on the right track 


ENN Y successful business man 
PY! in your city can give you 
the names of half a dozen 
men who began in business with 
as good a start as he had but who 
today are unheard of. 


In business circles you will find 
that his success is attributed to the 
fact that he is a good financier. 
You will notice, too, that men of 
this type keep in the closest touch 
with their bankers. 


Not everyone can be a born 
financier, but every citizen can get 
sound financial advice from his 
banker. 


The banker knows conditions. 
And he takes a personal interest in 
your success, for successful citizens 
make a successful city. 


It is a good thing to get your 
banker’s point of view on your plans 


before you back them up with your 
Savings. 


Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your per- 
sonal and commercial banking 
business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. ' 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 


\ 
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VOW melee 


Motion Pict 


INE- KODAK, the new Eastman motion Kodascope, and_ stirring moment: 
picture camera, gIVes you pictures in favorite sport, interesting episodes of 
motion just as easily as your folding camera now and, best of all, story-telling incidetts 
gives you “stills.” Its introdtic- household happen all over again. — 
tion brings cinematography to 


J 
| 
} 


Nor are you limited to your ow f 
Charlie Chaplin comedies, dramas $ sc 
shown in regular theatres featuil 
Make the pictures with the artists as Elaine Hammerstein, !0 
Ciné-Kodak, project them in Talmadge, Alice Brady, Thoma 


your own home with the and Tom Mix, travel pictures, anil 


your home just as, years ago, 


Kodak brought photography. 


' 
% 
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(Continued from Page 111) 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, as its list of officials reveals, is made 
up of international bankers and the heads 
of great railroad and steamship companies. 
Philip A. S. Franklin, a vice president of 
this chamber of commerce, is the president 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, which entered into the agree- 
ment already referred to by which it agreed 
to pursue no policy injurious to British 
trade. Can any sane man doubt that this 
principle necessarily underlying the estab- 
lishment of an American merchant ma- 
rine’’—the principle of equal rates from 
inland points to North Atlantic, South At- 
lantie or Gulf ports—‘‘is being sacrificed to 
a group devoted to furthering the interests 
of the British mercantile marine?” 

It is a natural fact that the interests of 
foreign steamship lines largely center at 
New York. Their physical needs have an 
enormous prior displacement in the facili- 
ties of the New York port. They cannot 
help trying to influence the streams of ex- 
port traffic to converge there. It is a nat- 
ural fact also that New York, like any other 
city, means to keep as much trade as possi- 
ble for its own port and will fight an inno- 
vation, such as equal railroad rates from 
inland points to rival ports, because that 
would tend to impair its advantage. It is 
likewise most natural that the great rail- 
roads terminating at New York should wish 
the export business to come that way. Nev- 
ertheless, there is the fourth fact that fol- 
lows, and it is a curious fact, namely, that 
the interests of New York City and the in- 
terests of the great trunk-line railroads co- 
incide with the interests of the foreign 
steamship companies, wherefore they unite 
to oppose a plan which is believed to be 
helpful, perhaps essential, to the success of 
the American merchant marine. 


Prejudicial Contracts 


Senator Jones might have said more about 
the trunk-line railroads. Most of them have 
long had and continue to have and to keep 
agreements, written, verbal or circumstan- 
tial, whereby a preferential exchange of 
traffic takes place with foreign ships. This 
is a situation to which the Shipping Board 
has given a good deal of attention, and it has 
been powerless to deal with it except by per- 
suasion, which has not been at all effective. 
In a brief entitled Contracts Between 
Steamship Lines and Railroad Companies 
for Interchange of Export and Import 
Freight, John Nicolson, head of the Ship- 
ping Board’s legal department, wrote: 

“The extent to which our export and im- 
port trade has been or may be preémpted 
by foreign lines through contracts of this 
kind is a very serious question. Manifestly 
they’’—such contracts—“‘are prejudicial to 
the growth of our own merchant marine. 
They are an express—and so long as the 
agreements are in force under the original 
time limits they are a compulsory—dis- 
crimination against our ships.” 

And when the original time limit had ex- 
pired and the agreements, in the customary 
way, were continued verbally or under force 
of mutual interest, then, he said, they were 
“a voluntary discrimination by our own 
railroads in favor of foreign vessels at a 
time when hundreds of our own ships are 
laid up for lack of cargo.”’ He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the policy of these 
agreements between American railroads 
and foreign steamship lines, undertaking a 
preferential exchange of traffic, is funda- 
mentally opposed to the policy declared in 
the Merchant Marine Act, which is that 
American railroads shall give lower rates on 
goods transported oceanwise in American 
ships than on like goods transported by for- 
eign ships, and thereby preferentially fill 
American ships. 

The Nicolson brief was written more 
than two years ago. The Shipping Board 
had the railroads up on its carpet, scolded 
and exhorted, but nothing else occurred. 
The situation continues. 

A typical agreement between an Amer- 
ican railroad and a foreign steamship line 
stipulates for mutual exchange of export 
and import freight, preferential treatment, 
agential relations, mutual solicitation of 
business, and the like. The railroad under- 
takes to provide proper and convenient ter- 
minals, piers, warehouses; the steamship 
line guarantees sailings. 

Some of them were found to contain spe- 
cial undertakings, as in one case that the 
railroad should guarantee delivery to the 
foreign ship of good fresh coal at fifty cents 
a ton under the current market price and 
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buy 3500 shares of the steamship company’s 
stock, the proceeds to be applied to new 
ship construction; and in various cases that 
the railroad should use its influence to get 
the foreign steamship line exempted from 
city, harbor and other taxes. Most of these 
agreements were made before the war and 
have since continued. There is at least one 
exception. 

Now if you say that with the Govern- 
ment trying at enormous cost to establish 
an American merchant marine our own rail- 
roads preferentially exchange traffic with 
and act as agents for foreign steamship 
lines, and that never once since the Govern- 
ment has had ships has an American rail- 
road come to the Shipping Board or to 
its Emergency Fleet Corporation, saying 
“‘Let’s negotiate for a preferential exchange 
of freight with American boats,’’ it sounds 
somewhat sinister, doesn’t it? Especially 
when you realize that if the traffic power of 
American railroads was aggressively be- 
hind the American merchant marine our 
problem would be solved. 

But you cannot stop there. You are 
obliged to go on and say, first, that these 
agreements, with very few exceptions, grew 
up before there was any such thing as an 
American merchant marine; second, that 
to carry out those agreements at a time when 
they were properly made large investments 
in terminals, docks, warehouses, and the 
like, were necessary; thirdly, that you your- 
self as president of a railroad might feel 
very reluctant even now to make any radi- 
cal change. Why? Suppose you are a rail- 
road president. You have a moment of 
patriotic feeling and say to yourself, “We 
must support American ships. We must 
have preferential traffic agreements with 
them.”’ You goto Washington. You get as 
far as the door and stop. What stops you 
is a sign on the lintel—United States Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Emergency! Then you remember that the 
Shipping Board has had six chairmen in six 
and a half years; that its policy has gone 
round and round; and that once, after Con- 
gress had refused to pass its subsidy bill, it 
was on the point of calling in all its ships, 
meaning to tie them up and see what would 
happen. Would you go in? You would 
probably say, ‘‘There’s no stability here, 
nothing to hold on by. In fairness to my 
stockholders I cannot break up the satisfac- 
tory traffic agreements we have with for- 
eign steamship lines, move our terminals 
around and tie up with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation.” 


The Other Side of the Case 


Nevertheless, there is the fact. American 
railroads fill foreign ships under preferential 
traffic agreements. It is a natural fact, and 
it is prejudicial to the American merchant 
marine. 

Senator Jones spoke of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company as a great 
American corporation bound by solemn 
agreement not to conduct itself in a way to 
injure British trade or British shipping. 
There is another natural fact. The Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company is the 
most powerful private shipping organiza- 
tion in the country. It is more than 90 per 
cent American owned, but its flag on the 
sea is 86 per cent British. It operates a fleet 
of nearly 1,000,000 tons of fine passenger 
and cargo vessels, including the Majestic, 
under the British flag, and under the follow- 
ing agreement with the British Admiralty: 


An agreement made the 1st day of August, 
1903, between the commissiohers for executing 
the office of Lord High Admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
board of trade (for and on behalf of His Maj- 
esty’s Government) of the first part; the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. (formerly 
known as the International Navigation Co.), 
being a corporation incorporated and registered 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, in 
the United States of America, which company 
is hereinafter referred to as ‘‘The American 
Co.,”’ of the second part; and the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.); Frederick Ley- 
land & Co. (1900) (Ltd.); the British & North 
Atlantic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.); the 
Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
of the third part. . .. 

10. This agreement shall have effect for 20 
years from the 27th of September, 1902, and 
shall continue in force thereafter subject to a 
notice of 5 years on either side (which may be 
given during the continuance of this agreement) 

rovided that His Majesty’s Government shall 
here the right to terminate this agreement at 
any time if the association pursue a policy in- 
jurious to the interest of the British mercantile 
marine or of British trade. 

12. In case of any difference as to the intent 
and meaning of. this agreement, or in case of 
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One comes accidentally to this point 
with a high operating official of the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation, who 
all his life before was associated with the 
British and knows them very well. 

“They are broad-minded,’ he says. 
“The head of the English company I was 
with for so many years—you know the 
one—he used to say about American ships 
when he came over here, ‘Give them a 
chance. Compete with them as hard as 
you like, but don’t do anything to hurt 
them.’ I consider him one of the biggest 
men in England. That’s the way he looks 
at uss” 


Do Ships Promote Trade? 


One goes away from this conversation a 
little bit dazed. For one happens to know 
first-hand what that same broad-minded 
Englishman thinks about American ships. 
One has recently spent nearly two hours 
with him in his private London office, pur- 
posely to find out; and the interview went 
like this: 

“First,” said the broad-minded English- 
man, “let me give you my personal feelings. 
I am sympathetic. You have all these 
ships. You got them from the war. Now 
what to do with them—that’s it, isn’t it? 
I'll come to that. But let’s go back. Dur- 
ing the war I was a member of the shipping 
committee. In April, May, June, 1917, I 
remember very well. If sinkings continued 
at that rate and we couldn’t get ships faster, 
the war was lost. We couldn’t make ships 
any faster. I was one of those who appealed 
to America for ships. 

“The response was wonderful. We could 
hardly believe it with our eyes—your Hog 
Island and all. We ought to be grateful. 
We are grateful. Nobody could expect you 
to take all those ships right out and sink 
them. 

“Nor should a great nation ever be as 
you were—when was it? In 1912, I think. 
You had a Japanese war scare on your 
hands. You hadn’t any ships to support 
your Navy and you came over here to buy 
a fleet. I know, because I had something to 
do with the negotiations at this end. The 
price went up, up, up! You need proper 
ships for your Navy, of course. But now 
when you talk of hauling your own trade, 
of giving preference to your own ships, and 
all that—well, it seems rather unfair to us. 
You might remember that the British fleet 
developed your foreign trade. You wouldn’t 
have any foreign trade if we hadn’t served 
you very well. However, leave all that 
aside. It’s the simplest kind of economic 
matter. You don’t promote trade by 
having your own ships. And if you can 
hire ships for less than it will cost you to 
have your own, there’s no point in having 
ships at all. It’s a loss.” 

“Do you say it dogmatically that a 
country’s foreign trade is not promoted by 
having a merchant marine of its own?” 

“T do,” he answered. ‘‘How can it help 
so long as you may hire ships to carry your 
trade? You need never lack for ships. We 
attend to that. Wherever there is a cargo 
to be moved there a British ship will be, al- 
ways. We sell you that service for less than 
it will cost you to perform it yourselves.” 

One answered him: 

“Tn the report of your Board of Trade’s 
Departmental Committee on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Industries After the War 
there is a long discussion of Germany’s rise 
in shipping before the war. We have just 
been reading it. The point is that in the 
mind of your own committee there was not 
the slightest doubt that Germany’s mer- 
chant marine did enormously promote 
German trade all about the world. It 
says so.” 

“Ah,” he said, “but that was done with 
government aid, preferential railroad rates 
on the state railways of Germany, and so 
on. That is socialistic. You might as well 
put the government into the manufacturing 
business.”’ 

“However it was done, the German mer- 
chant marine did promote German trade, 
according to official British testimony. But 
what you really complain of, then, is gov- 
ernment aid to shipping?”’ ; 

“Especially government operation,” he 
answered, ‘‘and such aids as you are talking 
about now in your country. I mean prefer- 
ential railroad rates for goods shipped in 
American vessels, tariff discrimination on 
goods imported in American vessels—that 
kind of thing.” , 

“Shall we take ocean transportation to 
be a simple economic commodity?” 

“Wxactly,”’ he answered. 
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“To be treated in all respects as any 
other commodity?” 

“Right.” 

“Taking it so, it is very hard for Amer- 
icans to understand why they haven’t a 
perfect right to give their own commodity 
of ocean transportation preferred treat- 
ment, just as by. tariffs or whatever means 
they like they give preferred treatment to 
such other of their own commodities as 
steel or textiles, in which also you compete 
with us.” 

“One thing is protection, but the other is 
flag discrimination,”’ he answered. 

“Then ocean transportation is not a 
commodity like any other—not always. 


| You speak of discrimination in favor of 


one’s own ships as if it were a moral issue. 
You don’t speak so of discrimination in 
favor of one’s own steel.” 

“T didn’t mean to speak of it as a moral 
issue,” he said. ‘‘But as you know, all na- 
tions are engaged by treaty not to dis- 
criminate against one another’s ships. Each 
one undertakes to treat other people’s ships 
exactly as it treats its own.” 

“Tt was not always so, was it? Suppose 
we think of it as a matter of national ex- 
pedience. Suppose we revoke those treaties 
and give preferential treatment to our own 
ships. What will happen?” 

“That would be flag discrimination,” he 
replied. ‘I think we should be obliged to 
retaliate.” 

“But before coming to a game of retalia- 
tion, would it not be possible for us to sit 
down together and work out some kind of 
working agreement? Why not amicably 
divide up the trade—say, half America’s 
own direct, foreign trade in American 
ships and the other half in foreign ships?”’ 

He shook his head. 

“Then suppose we go on and do become 
involved in retaliations. What will be the 
sequel?” 

He rose, saying pleasantly, “‘ Well, that 
kind of thing generally leads to trouble, 
doesn’t it?” 


How to Make a Bowling Green 


There is no secret about the British feel- 
ing toward an American merchant marine 
except in those lymphatic public embrac- 
ings in which everybody pretends the world 
is not the kind of place it is. One is aston- 
ished at the depth and fatalism of the true 
feeling, privately expressed. It derives 
from the convictions that Great Britain by 
right is the natural carrier of goods by sea 
for the whole world, and that ascendancy 
on the sea is vital to her existence. The 
right is supposed to arise from the fact that 
she has already created the most efficient 
shipping machine there is; also from the 
geographical accident that if you take Lon- 
don as a point and describe a circle of any 
radius, even to the rim of the earth, London 
is still the center of the world. 

One is at lunch with an Admiralty lawyer 
and a shipowner, both excellent compan- 
ions and ready, as most Englishmen are, to 
say ultimate and dangerous things with a 
disinterested smile. 

The shipowner says: 

“T’ll tell you about your merchant marine. 
It reminds me of a story. A countryman 
of yours saw for the first time an English 
bowling green and immediately offered to 
buy it. They said to him, ‘Oh, no, you 
can’t do that. Go make yourself one. 
Ask the gardener.’ He asked the gar- 
dener. He wanted a bowling green like 
that one. The gardener said, ‘Very good, 
sir. It’s quite simple. First you get a 
piece of ground. Then you level it, roll it, 
sow it, rollit again. After a while it comes 
up. Then you mow it and roll it a good 
deal. When it comes up again you mow it 
and roll it again. You go on that way, 
mowing and rolling it, rolling and mowing 
it, and in perhaps 100 years, sir, you will 
have a bowling green like that one.” 

One answers, “‘ Yes, except that the Ger- 
mans didn’t mow and roll it. When they 
wanted a merchant marine they built one 
and forced themselves in.” 

“Ah,” says the Admiralty lawyer, ‘‘but 
you forget the war!”’ 

Again one is making hard conversation 
with some Englishmen who know and print 
the news of British shipping in its technical 
language. They call one’s attention to a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Imperial Economic Conference in London, 
to wit: 

In view of the vital importance to the British 
Empire of safeguarding its overseas carrying 
trade against all forms of discrimination by for- 
eign countries, whether open or disguised, the 


representatives of the Govely 
pire declare: 

(1) That it is their est; 
make no discrimination — 
shipping using their ports, 
no intention of departing fj 
regards countries which treo, 
ping under the British fj; 
equality with their own na 

(2) That in the event c¥, 
future to the overseas shipho 
through an attempt by a foigy 
criminate against the Briti’f 
ments of the Empire will ec 
the best means of meeting 


They call one’s attenti 
torial comment thereon 
most important shipping 
Britain. 

The comment was: 


Everything that helps toi 
bundle of Imperial sticks ijg; 
us but for the world at lai, 
even in economics, it is rec 
absence, of course, of aggreiy 
bigger the national punch tlhe 
of peace all round. Does thieg 
far enough? 


ER eh 


They call attention t 
English law which readth 
vessels are subject in ar! fc 
to any prohibitions or r 
duties or charges of any rt 
soever from which the i 
such country are exemptyr 
erence whatsoever is shcn 
or indirectly to national ss 
vessels, or to articles im)t 
in national vessels ove) 
imported or exported irBi 
then the British Governen 
Council, may retaliate iay 
deem fit. 


Britain and ie 


One comes at it from: 
an eminent English ecor 

“Don’t you see,” he 
undertake to carry your 
and every other nation 
doing the same thing, tlre 
for British ships but Bris 
job is gone?”’ 

“What job?” 

“That job of ocean cry 
other people. We doit vey 
of it as our particular jot! W 
at less than it will cost/ot 
yourselves.” 

“But suppose for any 
do it for ourselves. Wh 


are land people. 

One retorts, “ 
we should have a Navy. 

“T do,” he answers. 
have a Navy, except jf ¢ 
And you won’t need a nie! 
support that kind of Nay. 
political necessity for a 1/0 


your own—big fast vesss 
auxiliaries. But what is‘! 
need that equipment onlfo 
ditionary forces across Y 

And again, with a dis 
of the Chamber of Shi 
largest owners of “a 
world. He says: 

: 

and sink them. And we 2 
at some future time yourlll 
been greatly to your ov a 
With your higher cost | 
tion with us. Nor can yi 
a merchant marine by p™! 
your own Ships than it 
hire ours.’ e 
industry, our textile i 
more at first for a thing 
would have cost us to! 

“Protectionism, yes; 
flag discrimination. 
world has gone awa) 
is free ports, full equ 
in favor of national, 
marine, by your own © 
cannot, as you say, Op 
competition with you, | 
protect our own ships, & 


Britain has to do. Is tl 1 
“Tt would be to ouri 

wages, higher standards 
One interrupts to say? 

lieve in that. But wit 
“But curiously,” 


ships for?” k 
0 
: 
you should take all these 
you cannot operate Ss! 
built up our steel i 
principle of protection 1§ 
seems to mean no A# 
4 


ag discrimination, then we 
ips at all.” 

fact,” he answers. “And 
ships? Our ships serve 
your own. We undertake 
yp, trustworthy and impar- 


ely,” one says, “the buyer 
, does not always think it 
jal.” 


ig it bluntly, how can the 
¢ your principal industrial 
ish shipowners to carry its 
erce when British domin- 
ist them? How can we ex- 


‘yf the British Empire, have 
essary to have merchant 
-wn. Australia went in for 
‘mership and operation of 
to deliver herself from what 
tortions of the English ship 
j;ays. ‘There was no justi- 
/nd the thing won’t last.” 

are under two extraordi- 
as to the conduct of their 
marine. These delusions 
shey do not subsidize ships; 
wractice no discriminations. 
imparted both delusions 


ay sustenance doles and 
she public treasury to Brit- 
<n general; they mean they 
gsidies unless or until they 
ecessary. Then it becomes 
‘tion by another name. To 
4on created by the late J. P. 
‘ase of four of the finest 
ithe North Atlantic trade 
Cunard Line a present of 
jat time the two finest pas- 
1 he world—the Mauretania 
a; but this is not admitted 
peecy- It was a certain 
tr name. At Belfast now 
4 with British public money 
zmotor ships, up to 21,000 
i notor ship, Diesel engined, 
nin shipping. Its cost of 
slow under certain condi- 
le make money where no 
‘nip can live commercially. 
rdeveloping it very fast. 
njof public money to build 
ntor ships a subsidy? No; 
lt It was something they 
)ades Facilities Act toward 
umployment problem. It 
cied a subsidy. But there 
1¢ ships. 


a) Subventions 


‘special grants for special 
ds of regular payment are 
British treasury to ships. 
ent of the Admiralty, the 
se: of the post office. The 
apaying the Cunard Line 
@ for the Mauretania and 
» it that was not a subsidy. 
n\t in consideration of these 
m built under the eye of 
y ccording to specifications 
tl British Navy, and in con- 
Enavy’s right in time of war 
\tself, which right it would 
e Lusitania was sunk, 
|Admiralty payment was 
a year on the Mauretania 
‘s of postal payments run- 
e are these: Between 


4togdom and the United 
£55,300 a year; between 
m and the United 

e tar-International Mercan- 
,000 a year; between the 
and Bombay, £160,000 a 
Subsidies; they are mail 
nt determined in each 


view. Between 1850 
tish were coming on 
nd we, besides being 
‘wooden ship, were be- 
ick of what we called 
y had been abused, the 
re heavily for what 
“ions. As we reduced 
eirs, until at one time 
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the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
alone was receiving £570,000 a year, which 
then was an enormous sum of money, and 
the Cunard Line was receiving nearly £200,- 
000 a year. Finally, when the United States 
Government discontinued giving any aid at 
all, the last American line, unable to com- 
pete with the assisted British lines, aban- 
doned the North Atlantic. Then, during 
the Civil War period, 750,000 tons of Amer- 
ican ships passed to Great Britain and we 
turned our backs on the sea. You may take 
it as to subsidies, meaning direct govern- 
ment aid to ships and shipbuilding, that the 
British Government has resorted to them, 
does still and always will resort to them 
when, if and as they are specifically needed 
to sustain or defend the merchant marine; 
also that its experience with subsidies en- 
ables it to get its money’s worth. 

_ The second delusion, as to discrimina- 
tions, must be examined in the same way. 
What the English mean when they say they 
do not discriminate against the ships of other 
nations is that by law British ports are free 
to the vessels of all nations alike. It is true. 
It was not always true. It never was true 
until the ascendancy of the British ship on 
the sea was established; not until there 
were sO many more British ships than of 
any other one kind in the world that under a 
system of flag discriminations the British 
would lose more than anyone else. Prior 
to that time, for 200 years, no goods could 
be imported into Great Britain except in 
British ships or ships of the country that 
actually produced the goods; no goods could 
be imported into any British colony but in 
British ships or ships of the country that 
actually produced the goods; and no goods 
could be transported between two British 
ports but in British ships. That was flag 
discrimination, of course; and it continued 
until British trade, British finance and Brit- 
ish shipping were all paramount. Then free 
trade was Great Britain’s logical policy, 
since what she needed much more than pro- 
tection for her own markets was free access 
to all the markets of the world. 


Interlocking Systems 


The British ceased to practice flag dis- 
crimination against others because they 
could ill afford to have others practice it 
against them; but discriminations in favor 
of British vessels never ceased. They 
changed their character, became ingeniously 
disguised and privately practiced. In every 
case now they scrupulously avoid the tech- 
nical fact of flag discrimination, which has 
become a term of fixed meaning. If by law 
a nation confers an advantage upon its own 
ships in its own ports, that is flag discrimi- 
nation. The British no longer do this. They 
have not a single maritime law that discrim- 
inates against a foreign ship on account of 
its flag. Yet British ships are the most pre- 
ferred in the world. 

Some very important discriminations in 
favor of British ships now are privately con- 
trolled through a wonderfully interlocked 
system in which shipbuilders, shipowners, 
ship chandlers, marine underwriters, dock 
owners, bankers and traders are all the 
same people, with committees in Parliament 
and the Board of Trade behind them. There 
are two governments in Great Britain that 
parallel. One is political and discontinu- 
ous; the other is economic and permanent, 
and its name is the Board of Trade. 

Discriminations against non-British ships 
will now appear in maritime insurance rates, 
in an elaborate deferred-rebate system 
whereby shippers are tied to British lines, 
in British-controlled conferences which 
make rates and divide up the carrying 
trade, in the rights and circumstances of 
preémption, and in the power to intimidate 
shippers. 

The discrimination of British underwrit- 
ers against American ships was carried at 
one time so far that it became the subject 
of correspondence between our consular 
agents and the State Department. The 
higher rates charged to insure cargoes on 
American vessels not only penalized traffic; 
they contained the implication that Amer- 
ican vessels were unsafe. And when protest 
was made the underwriters replied that 
American vessels had not yet made a record 
on the sea. 

Under the deferred-rebate system the 
shipper receives back from the steamship 
line 10 per cent of his freight bill, provided 
he has shipped no goods by any independ- 
ent line. He has to wait six months for his 
money, and if during this period he ships 
goods by a competitive line his claim for 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Your Wish Is Realized! 


Own a Piano You Can Play 
Yourself—the 


Story & Clark 
_ Repro-Phraso 


Personal Reproducing Piano 


is the one instrument which will 
give you most enjoyment because 
you can have all the fun of play- 
ing instead of having others do it 
for you. You simply insert any 
88-note music roll in this beau- 
tiful instrument, and by a very 
simple, new, and patented means 
play the composition with all 
the expressiveness of the trained 
musician. There is no other in- 
strument like it! 


How many times in your life 
have you said, “I'd give anything, 
everything almost, to be able to 
play the piano!” Your wish is 
realized in the Repro-Phraso! It is 
theachievement of yearsand years 
of thought with all the immense 


resources and long experience of 
Story & Clark behind it to create 
a personal reproducing piano, one 
at which you or the children 
could sit down to play without 
years of practice, and produce real 
music—bring out the melody of 
a selection with the accompani- 
ment softly flowing in the back- 
ground. That’s what you can do 
on the Repro-Phraso! 


And you will be elated at your 
own performance! It’s the perfect 
whole-family instrument. To appre- 
ciate the wonderful Repro-Phraso, 
you must see it, and any Story & 
Clark dealer will be glad to show 
it to you. You can purchase one 
on terms within your income. 


Price—$650.00 and upward. Freight added. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Clark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player-piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful 
brochure—Free. Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. S. P. F., 315-317 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois: Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name 
of your nearest dealer, because I am interested in buying a grand (_] an upright (J a player piano [_} 


the Repro-Phraso (_] 


Name : 


City Sie et 
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What Sherwin-Willia 
their “Househ 


Each building is an example of what} 
complished through correct selection of | 
nishes, stains and enamels. Such selectio 
ble because, through the universal use ¢ 
of Sherwin-Williams products, the righ 
each surface was available. 


Every advantage, however, enjoyed by 
ings at the famous North Carolina reso) i 
available for your own property throu: 


! 
to the Sherwin-Williams “Household Gui 
The beautiful and enduring finishes 


f 
t 


Right—Winter Residence, Major H. E. Porter 
‘‘Holworthy Hall,’’ Paris, France f 


Above—Mr. Henry Hornblower 
Hornblower & Weeks — 
Bankers, 60 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


42 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Right—Gardens of Winter 
Residence, James Barber, 
Englewood, N. J. 


Ss 
Below— Winter Fide 
H. Bradford Lewis, Aibve 


Below—Winter Residence 
Warren Bicknell, Vice-Pres. 
The Lundoff Bicknell Co. 
Cleveland 


“9e 


Winter Residence, James Barber 
Barber Steamship Lines 
Englewood, N. J 


Left—Clifton Chambers 
L. C. Fuller, Owner 
Waterville, Maine 


Below— Winter Residence 
Donald Ross, Manager 
Pinehurst Country Club 


Below— Winter Home of Tom Morris Club 
M. L. DeZutter, Manager 
Blind Brook Club, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Winter Residence | 
C. L. Bausher, 280 Park Ave.) 


Winter Residence, George T. Dunlap i 
Grosset & Dunlap, Publishers Richent Soba oiaant 
1140 Broadway, New York City Charles W. Picquet, Manager 
‘ 


Left—Bank of Pinehurst ‘ 
J. R. McQueen, President 4 
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d for Pinehurst 
aide’ will do for you. 


} 


each opposite the name None but a Sherwin-Williams dealer 


ie for which it is exactly _ has this “Guide.” 


, simply consulting the Whether the job to be done is large 
u determine the correct or small, it will pay you well to look 
sh, stain or enamel for up the “Guide” and ‘get the authori- 
|-indcors or outdoors, tative word which means so much in 
overhead. first-class results. 


Write for free booklet B-450 with complete ‘Household Guide’’ 


| 

| to benefit by the and helpful information on all painting, varnishing; staining and 

enameling. Valuable whether you do the work yourself or employ 
tehurst example ‘ a master painter. 


| Send soc (65c in Canada) for Home Painting Manual, 177 
pages, handsome full color plates. Most complete book on the 


J=rwin-Williams dealer in subject ever published. Address Dept. B-435. 


(. Consult the “House- THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
which he has on display. 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 


Left—Cloverleaf Apartments 
Pinehurst Plateau Co., Owner 


Mrs. A. C. Spring 
90 St. Mary St., Boston, Mass. 


Left—Winter Residence 
Judge W. A. Way 
Formerly Vice-President 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh 


-\ater Residence 
‘cies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_ 


Below— Winter Residence 
Lawrence Barr, Pittsburgh 


Winter Residence 
C. S. Waterhouse, Chicago 


Right—Winter Residence 
Mr. Norwood Johnston 
1301 Union Arcade 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Below— Winter Residence 
Mrs. H. F. Noyes 
200 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. VY. 


Below— Winter Residence 
. B. Swope 
Merion, Philadelphia 


] 


— 


tel, Pinehurst, Incorporated, Winter Resorts Operators 


= Winter Residence 
nbassador Walter Hines Page 


¥ 


Winter Residence 


Winter Residence P. W. Whittemore, Boston 


N.S. Hurd 
Formerly of Pittsburgh 


Right—Market Square Company 
A.S. Newcomb, President 


The Key to Radio 
is—C Amplification 
without Distortion 


es key that unlocks thé@vor to 
radio, with all its mysterious 
thrills and.pleasures, is Amplifica- 
tion. Amplification builds up the 
tiny sound: waves that come in to 
your recéiving set; making them 
loud enough for you to hear and 
enjoy. Sdunds,that would other- 
wise be faint and unintelligible are 
transformed by amplification into 
—a concert'in a far away city or a 
bed time story, or the latest news. 


The danger of distortion 


BUT in amplifying these sounds they must 
not be distorted. Distortion blurs the qual- 
ity of the sound and makes squeals and 
howls out of broadcasting that should be 
clear and distinct. It is of utmost impor- 
tance to use amplifying transformers that 
will amplify without distorting the sound. 


How to get amplification 
without distortion 


THE Acme Apparatus Co., specialists in 
the manufacture of transformers, have 
perfected two transformers which are 
famous among radio owners for giving the 
greatest amplification without distortion. 


The Acme R-?2 (also R-3:and R-4) Radio 
Frequency Amplifying Transformer builds 
up the incoming radio energy so that your 
detector will act. This gives added dis- 
tance. 1 


The Acme A-2 Audio Frequency Amplify- 
ing Transformer builds up the audio 
energy which comes from the detector. 
This gives greater volume of sound without 
distortion. To be suré of getting the great- 
est possible range and getting it ‘‘loud and 
clear’’ use these Acmé Transformers. 


Send for booklet 


IN ORDER to get the best results, send for 
“Amplification Without Distortion’’—an 
instructive and helpful book which not 
only explains exactly how to get the best 
results by proper amplification, but also 
contains a number of reliable wiring dia- 
grams. It will He - you build a set. Mail 
the coupon with 10 cents for your copy. 


ACME APPARATUS COMPANY 
Dept. 15 Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE Acme A-2 Transformer (shown 
below) and Acme R-2, R-3, and R-4 
Radio Fréeqitency Transformers.sell for 
4 $5. each at radio.and electrical stores. 
‘ Your dealer will be glad to helpyou. 


~for amplification 
mee LE 


ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, 

Dept. 15 Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. I 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing 10 cents (U. S. | 
stamps or coin) for a copy of your*book, | 
‘Amplification without distortion.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 119) 
rebate is forfeited. The following is quoted 
from a standard deferred-rebate form: 


Claims are valid only if presented by the 
ensuing thirtieth of September in the case of 
steamers sailing from first of January to thir- 
tieth of June, or by thirty-first of March in the 
case of steamers sailing from first of July to 
thirty-first of December, and—if admitted— 
are payable on the following first of January 
and first of July, respectively, subject to the 


| claimants having up to the date of payment 


confined their shipments to the lines named 
above, 


Under the conference system the lines on 
a certain trade route divide up the business 
among themselves and act in a concerted 
manner to kill off competition. 

“Another respect in which American 
shipping is discriminated against,” says the 
United States Shipping Board in its last 
annual report, “‘is its exclusion from confer- 
ence agreements under which some foreign 
lines are operated, with the result that our 
vessels at some ports are able to secure only 
very limited cargo. This militates against 
obtaining return cargo. Instances are on 
record where American vessels have re- 
turned in ballast from great distances, like 
South Africa, at times when ample cargo 
was available at South African ports, but 
which shippers were unable to ship on Amer- 
ican vessels because of the penalties they 
would suffer if they patronized any vessel 
not a member of the conference.” 


Gentle Pressure Gets Results 


Deferred rebates and the conference sys- 
tem together give the combined shipowners 
a tremendous power of persuasion over 
shippers. Videlicet, the Egyptian cotton 
ease. The British shipowners had the whole 
Egyptian cotton trade in their pockets. 
Each year they made a price with the Alex- 
andria cotton shippers. American spinners 
use a great deal of Egyptian cotton, and the 
American consul at Alexandria suggested to 
the Shipping Board that it send some boats 
there to get a share in the haul. The Ship- 


| ping Board did. The combined shipowners 
| had already made-a price for that season. 
| The American boats asked to be taken in; 
| they were refused; 


the business was all 
accounted for. 

The American boats then advertised to 
haul all or any part of the Egyptian cotton 
crop at a lower price. Still they could not 
touch the business. The Alexandria cotton 
shippers were afraid to break with the 
shipping combine. Seeing and hearing, the 
American consul at Alexandria made a ter- 
rific row, embarrassing echoes of which are 
still heard; and when it got very serious, 
with the teeth of the American Merchant 
Marine Act beginning to show, the British 


| shipowners came down and made a division 


of the traffic with the American boats. They 
speak of it resentfully still, saying we de- 
manded as aright business that was already 
theirs. 

Discriminations arising from the rights 
and circumstances of preémption are of 
many shapes. For example, it seemed im- 
possible to find a proper berth at Southamp- 
ton for the Leviathan. The two other 
monsters—the Majestic and the Beren- 
garia—were already in, and the place was 
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full. The only berth that could be thought 
of for the Leviathan was in the open road. 
The Shipping Board people went down to 
look at it. They said it would not do at all. 
In the first place, she would have to lie 
forty feet off the dock at that point for 
want of water alongside; in the second 
place, she would be so exposed that a little 
zephyr would blow her away. Still, there 
seemed no better place. And one couldn’t 
be thought of until it was somehow dis- 
covered that the New York piers used by 
the Majestic and the Berengaria might 
have to be shortened under orders from the 
War Department. It had permitted them 
to be lengthened temporarily during the 
war, and now if they were cut back to their 
prewar length they would be too short for 
the Majestic and Berengaria; they would 
have to go somewhere else, and the only 
other place would be Hoboken. Then all 
at once a very proper berth was found at 
Southampton for the Leviathan. 

Besides all such privately controlled 
and privately administered discriminations, 
there is a great complexity of politico- 
economic arrangements designed to favor 
British ships, indirectly and by under- 
standing—a treaty perhaps between Great 
Britain and another country which stipu- 
lates for the purchase of so many cargoes of 
British coal per annum, or intercolonial 
tariff arrangements which give British ships 
preferred opportunities. The customs regu- 
lations of Australia are such as to force 
imports from the United States to leave 
this country by the shortest way to Canada; 
they move thence overland by Canadian 
railways to Vancouver, where British ships 
are waiting to load them for Australia. 

The only point isthe moral. All privately 
controlled discriminations in favor of Brit- 
ish ships are such as you expect to find 
when you set up a new sign in an old market 
and challenge the established trade. All 
those politico-economic arrangements which 
tend to foster British cargoes are such as 
any government anxiously concerned for 
its own would make if it had only the wit 
and foresight. But the moral is that when 
you are already so powerfully intrenched 
that you oblige the advantage there is no 
great merit in saying that you disbelieve in 
odds conferred by law; that as you do not 
so confer them upon yourself, neither should 
anyone else receive them by law, for that is 
flag discrimination. 

The British, having ascendancy on the 
sea, abhor flag discrimination in principle. 
Only, the principle is not what you might 
suppose. What it really is you may read in 
the report of the British Board of Trade’s 
Departmental Committee on Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Industries After the War, 
Page 189: 


Since the middle of the last century the navi- 
gation policy of this country has been based on 
the great ascendancy of the British mercantile 
marine and the widespread character of our 
trade, which made protection both unnecessary 
and undesirable. Our object wasto obtain free 
access to the ports and the trade of foreign coun- 
tries; it was therefore inexpedient to give British 
shipping privileged treatment at home, since 
such action could only have afforded foreign 
countries an excuse for similarly differentiating 
in favor of their own vessels. In view of its great 
relative size, the British mercantile marine 
stood to gain more from free access to foreign 


On the Mount Baker Trail, Washington 


Febru 


countries than foreign flags st 
free access to British ports; an 
policy of mutual restriction wo 
reason have caused more harm 
to foreign shipping. 


After all, what determine, 
of the British toward flag dig; 
not principle but expedien 
reason Great Britain protest: 
against flag discrimination : 
universal absence of it lies } 
lated advantage. In a conte 
nations she would lose mo 
else and more than she ¢ 
gain, according to her own st 

Nevertheless, the idea js), 
among us that if we give pre, 
ment to our own ships in o! 
thereby committing the stra‘ 
flag discrimination, we shal} 
selves in great disaster. Th) 
retaliate. . I 

For nearly four years we ]j 
ing to shape a merchant-mé 
fear of British retaliction. | 


| 
Preferential Rc 


The Merchant Marine Lz, 
1920, directed the President 
days to terminate all treatie) 
governments which “restric} 
the United States to impose § 
duties on imports enterin) 
States in foreign vessels.” 

This has never been don| 
Department is against doin) 
matic reasons. We are s| 
treaty not to invoke that ¢ 
tariff law which says that g) 
in American vessels shall pay; 
duty than like goods impoi| 
vessels. The effect would be) 
cargoes of American ships, | 
be flag discrimination. Thej 
retaliate. @ 

The Merchant Marine Jf 
goods imported or exporteii 
vessels shall have lower raj 
and from seaboard than goo} 
in foreign vessels—with onl 
tion, that when and if Ame} 
not available the law may b: 
the discretion of the Shipp 
the Interstate Commerce Co 
effect of such preferential 
would be to fill American s 
British say preferential rai} 
American goods transporte! 
ships would be flag diserimit: 
they would be obliged to 
whether they would or not wf 
for that is another aid to 
marine that has never been 
Shipping Board and the h 
merce Commission between 
ately suspended the law on t} 
American ships were not avé 
still suspended on the same} 
1000 American ships are tit 


intone in unison, “Are we i 

Editor’s Note—This is 
articles by Mr. Garrett. The1 
early issue. 


foreign organization is ‘re 


“ 


TURNS 


rers! But it is cute, 
n't know; that blue—if 
ing to be a fashionable 

, never mind. (To 
en most interesting, and 


{nonsieur, that collar—it 
J5u! Monsieur does not 
collars? Is there any- 
;.w monsieur? 

janks; I was just look- 
nt.) 

=A, OC. M. Azoy, Jr. 


‘+n Old Man’s Fancy 


jung and fervent Spring 
j 'ss my ardent brow, 

100d birds sing 

we from bough to bough. 


‘ull of days, 
éusiness I do not 
\rrent phrase 
i mey) find so hot. 


‘my heart would stir 
upon its throne 

und dulcimer, 

4 with saxophone. 


any bird 
sthe only thing, 


u’ had no store 

by nor groat, 
fection for 

mi d’héte. 


d but guile 
n avarice ; 

‘or a smile, 
1 or a kiss. 


4 


ner to “ @ Little Diversion in the Evening After a Hard Day 
’ at the Capitol 
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ICORES 


When I was young my heart would pine 
For charms which Time had amplified; 
’Twas for a maid of thirty-nine 
I once attempted suicide. 


Now I am old (indeed, it pains 
Me much this secret to confess), 

I hate them grown-up or with brains, 
I like them seventeen or less. 


When I was young I used to scoff 
And jeer at aged gentlemen 

Pathetically showing off, 
Pretending to be young again. 


Now I am old, I sometimes think 
I'd best confess old age is here 
When I surprise the guarded wink 
Or interrupt the covert sneer. 


Well, I am old; and I suppose 
It’s time I should admit the fact, 

And put away my courting clothes, 
And do the great-grandfather act. 


Yes, I am old—too old to care 

For mating song birds’ caroling, 
For bursting buds and balmy air 

And all the lusty warmth of Spring. 


All right, I’m old; why dwell on it? 
No older than a lot of chaps; 
I think I'll just dress up a bit 
And take a stroll. Perhaps, perhaps —— 
—Morris Bishop. 


Economic Ode to an Infant 


H, LITTLE stranger in the cradle, 
Your funny face I’m much afraid’ll 
Provoke remarks from friends and others— 
Your looks are mine and not your mother’s. 
I'll grant that. But your presence whacks 
Four hundred off my income tax. —F.D. 
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One of 83 models and sizes to fit 
every business, large or small. 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


SAY Re Rese) 


The judgment of American business men 


established SA FE-CA BINET leadership. 


HE Sark-CaBineT was only an idea 18 years ago. 
That idea was—adequate, convenient fire protec- 


tion for business records. 


To-day ‘Tur Sare-Capiner outsells all other makes 


of safes. 


It is recognized as scientific, predetermined 


fire protection which succeeds where less efficient sys- 


tems fail. 


Following are a few of the facts responsible 


for this remarkable record of success: 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


—originated the idea of light- 
weight, convenient safes, 


—broke away from the anti- 
quated traditions of safe 
building. 


—initiated use of adjustable 


filing cabinets in safes. 


—responsible for the greatest 
advance ever made in record 
protection—the scientific testing 
of safes. 

—hbuilt the first safe-testing 
furnace and laboratory. 

—first to supply certified, 
measured protection of records 
against fire. 


—first to supply safes which 
will not deteriorate with age. 


—originated the principle of 
protecting strength-giving parts 
against heat by embedding in 
insulation. 


—first and foremost in research 
disclosing tremendous losses to 
business from burned records. 


—created a new realization of 
the value of business records. 


—first to recognize and meet 
the successive needs of business 
for higher standards of con- 
struction in safes. 


—first to market product by a 
scientific analysis of fire 
dangers, the day-after-the-fire 
value of records, and the con- 
ditions governing adequate pro- 


_tection of records. 


THe Sare-Casiner is one record protection device 
which to-day fulfills every demand made by modern busi- 


ness for protection, utility and convenience. 


And THe 


Sare-Casrner to-day outsells all other makes of safes 
because it won this leadership on sheer merit alone. 


There is only one Sare-Capinet, made only by — 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Factories at Marietta, 


Ohio — Agencies in 


150 principal cities 


SAFE’? 
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Over the Bulwarks the Seas Leaped Like Vicious Dogs. 


“Mr. Stubbs!” he cried. ‘‘Yuh’re drunk! 
By th’ horns 0’ Noah’s cow, yuh’re tanked!” 

Stub cursed the boson bitterly and rolled 
aft to his berth. 

But he was on deck at gray dawn, hag- 
gard and red-eyed and angry, walking the 
deck with short, swift strides. Bill had not 
slept. He went up to Stub and laid a hand 
on his arm. 

“Get it off yer chest, sir. Tell us what 
knocked yuh cuckoo,” he said. 

“T wasn’t in that boat, boson!’’ returned 
Stub chokingly. ‘‘Nobody was there but 
Fargo. Fargo is a hero. Fargo pulled off 
something that will ring down theages. The 
firm’s selling out all its sailing ships, Bill. 
Going into steam. Fargo is going mate of 
the first ship., Pledge is going master. Mr. 
Garth waits for a new ship. I’’—Stub 
gagged on the words—‘“‘I am not fitted for 
the bridge of asteamer yet. I can go boson, 
though, and wait for a vacancy. I can go 
pepen Bill—boson under Fargo, and wait— 

or—a ——”’ 

“Tf that ain’t hell!’ growled Bill Hawkes, 
and walked away. 

There was nothing he could say which 
would fit the occasion. But when he saw 
Stub going ashore with a suitcase he stepped 
up to him again. 

“Mr. Stubbs, sir, ef yuh take an ol’ fool’s 
advice, yuh won’t take tuh boozin’. That’s 
low, sir; dirtylow. Might a feller ask what 
yuh mean tuh do, sir?”’ 

““Go dump myself off the dock and say, 
‘Here goes nothing!’”’ growled Stub bit- 
terly. 

“Yuh won’t do that, sir. You ain’t that 
sort,’’ Bill shouted after him. 

Then the boson set himself to wait with 
what patience he could muster for news as 
to his own destiny. 

Six months later Bill Hawkes met Stub 
again. 

Stub had made a voyage in a big schooner 
as second mate. He had been told that 


he might in time get a mate’s job. But . 


there were many waiting, older men, bigger 
men, regular schooner men. He had made 
the rounds of the clipper firms. People 
wanted to know why he quit his old employ. 
Men who knew of the discrimination against 
small men professed to be unable to believe 
Stub’s explanation. They offered him a 
third mate’s berth. 

“And I’ve got my master’s ticket, Bill!’’ 
said Stub. 

“‘Tt’s hell, that’s a fact!’ said the boson. 

“T’m through with it. I’m sick. But 
what are you doing now?” 

“Me?” Bill grinned not very happily. 
“T went one v’yage in th’ Beltane ’long 
o’ Pledge an’ Fargo. Steamers? Ar-rgh! 
Dirty, sooty stinkers! Paint an’ polish, an’ 
sooji-mooji, an’ boat drill of a Sunday! 
*Twarn’t fer me, Mr. Stub. One v’yage 
done me. I got a job now on a lightship. 
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STUB 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Three months duty an’ three months shore 
gel, *Tain’t so dusty. Bit lonesome, 
ut ” 

“Lightship?” queried Stub. “Tied by 
the nose all the time? You, an old deep- 
water whale ——” 

“Better’n steamers,” grumbled Bill. 
“Clean lamps an’ lookout, that’s all. Lot’s 
o’ time t’ read an’ play dominoes, an’ no- 
body t’ trouble whether yer big es Billy-be- 
damned or jest common man size. Arter 
all, ’cept there ain’t no reefin’ tawps’ls or 
furlin’ fores’ls in th’ middle o’ th’ night, an’ 
no wet bed ner galley stove gone out in a 
breeze, it ain’t so much diff’runt frum a 
windjammer.” 

Bill laughed harshly. He knew he was a 
traitor to the glorious clipper, but preferred 
to be a philosophical traitor rather than to 
add to Stub’s gloom by grousing. 

“Tt sounds as if I might try a cruise at 
anchor,’ smiled Stub. 

“C’d do wuss,” grunted Bill. “‘ Yuh’’— 
he hesitated, gave Stub a keen look and 
blundered on—‘‘yuh didn’t take tuh booze, 
did yuh? Ain’t no boozin’ on a light } 

“T did not!’”’ snapped Stub. “I remem- 
bered Mr. Pether ——” 

“T shouted arter yuh when yuh quit th’ 
Surprise. Didn’t believe es yuh’d come a 
mucker altogether,’’ Bill interrupted, to be 
interrupted in turn. 

“How do I get a job aboard a nose- 
ringed cruiser?”’ 

When the next relief boarded the light- 
house tender for the lightship, Stub was 
there. Bill Hawkes bore himself proudly. 
He wanted to tell the world that Mr. Stubbs, 
he who was third mate aboard the crack 
tea clipper Surprise, was going to be his 
watch mate in the lightship. But a glance 
at Stub’s lowering face stopped the old 
boson’s flow of speech at the source. Stub 
could not immediately fall in with the new 
condition. He had refused to sail boson of 
a big steamer. Here he was, shipping as a 
common hand on a sheer hulk tethered to a 
sand bank for the term of her floating life. 

The very day he took up his duties some 
genius of evil named him Stub. 

“Might as well make up my mind I’m 
nothing but a stub and be a stub,” he told 
Bill with a harsh laugh that night. 

It was Bill’s lookout. The great lanterns 
were lit, and flashed their kindly warning 
around the hazy horizon. Stub sat on the 
rail right up in the high bows, gloomily 
staring at the sea. Bill’s deep-lined face 
was troubled. The iron hull of the lightship 
rose and fell on the sharp running seas, 
rolling uneasily in a cross rip of tide. She 
plunged her bows into the brine, coming up 
streaming from cables and pipes. Except 
for the chain manacles that bound her, 
there were moments when Stub could fancy 
she was a grandly storming clipper, shear- 
ing her swift way through high cape seas. 


The Sprays Stung Bitterly. The Fog Seemed Packed in Moving Masses 


In the dark skies overhead the gulls chat- 
tered as they had chattered to him many a 
night watch in deep water. When they 
wheeled across the beams of the lights they 
seemed to him more than gulls. Their chat- 
ter sounded more than chatter. Then, out 
of the night, a great liner came up, passed 
and went on, her reckoning made sure by 
the presence of the lightship. 

““There is some’at good in this yer tied- 
by-th’-nose hulk, ain’t there?’”’ remarked 
Bill. ‘I felt like you do fust off. Then I see 
a bit of a coastin’ schooner beatin’ in 
through a fog, pumpin’ away on her dinky 
little horn, an’ she off sheets an’ shot fer 
humsoon’sshe got bearin’s frum us, an’ ——” 

“‘Something’s wrong, Bill. But maybe 
it’sinme. Thelightshipisasplendid thing,” 


said Stub. ‘‘Maybe I’ve looked at things 
from the wrong angle. I’ll turn in and 
sleep on it.” 


Stub found himself almost contented at 
the end of his first spell of offshore duty. 
He had found out that promotion was to 
be had, even in lightships. For a man who 
served faithfully there were good positions 
in the shore end of the service. He almost 
resigned himself to adopting the life per- 
manently. With his master’s ticket and his 
good record, he could not fail to get on. It 
could not be that a man’s appearance mat- 
tered on a lightship. He was jubilant at 
his new prospects when he and Bill Hawkes 
parted on the wharf. 

The next offshore spell of duty came due 
when winter gales blew chill. At the ten- 
der Stub found two changes in the crew. 
The old mate was gone, and there was a 
new radio man. The tender was breasting 
the outside seas when Bill Hawkes came 
seeking Stub. Bill appeared very smart 
and chipper, in sharp contrast to Stub, who 
wore a frown not all attributable to the 
spectacle of the new radio man already un- 
easy at the lee rail. 

“Like a v’yage roun’ th’ Horn, this 
cruise’ll be,” said Bill, squirting a beauti- 
fully aimed fairy-thin stream of tobacco 
juice into a broken box floating past. His 
aim and execution had taken on a refine- 
ment of perfection, if refinement can be 
used in referring to a tobacco chewer. 
Knowing him for many years, Stub had 
never seen the old sea dog so uplifted. He 
sniffed suspiciously. Bill glared, then 
grinned. 

““Meet th’ noo mate, Stub! Cain’t hold 
it no longer,” he said, thrusting out a big 
gnarled fist to be shaken. 

Stub gripped his old friend’s hand in the 
first flush of gertuine congratulation. But 
like a flash of light came the realization that 
Bill was going ahead of him; old Bill 
Hawkes, who never had been more than 
boson; old Bill the sailor, who in forty 
years of deep water could never master the 
simple elements required of a third mate. 
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THE SATURDAY 


There on th’ fo’cs’le head stan’s th’ lookout, 

Han’s in his pockets an’ he’ walkin’ about ; 

Maybe he’s dreamin’ uv home an’ his gal, 

All th’ same he’s wishin’ yuh would strike, 
strike th’ bell! 


Bill glanced around the mast. Forward, 
Stub paced the deck on lookout. He was 
muffled up so that his stumpy stature was 
painfully emphasized. If he heard Bill’s 
melody he gave no sign. At the moment 
he was entirely and absolutely the seaman, 
on watch, shutting out everything which 
might interfere with his duty. And a look- 
out had need of all his faculties. The ocean 
all about seemed haunted with moaning 
monsters. Between the horrible roars of 
great steamers could be heard the pitiful 
toots of the wind horns of sailing ships. 
Bill felt shuddery himself, and he was not 
on watch. But he wanted to sing. He 
wanted to sing Stub’s favorite ditty. He 
was sure Stub must hear it and derive com- 
fort from it. He always had. 


Strike th’ bell, secon’ mate, let’s go below; 

Look well t? win’ward an’ yuh’ll find it'll 
blow. 

Reliefs may be late, but ’tis all very well, 

Ih ae qu wooutd hurry up an’ strike, strike 
th’ bell! 


A sharp blast of freezing wind shipped up 
a spray and flung it over the rail with a 
spiteful spat. Bill got up and stepped in- 
side the radio room for shelter. It was a 
snug little wooden house, built like a box, 
lashed down to ringbolts in the deck. That 
lightship had been built before radio was in 
use. The room had been installed later. 
The radio man was lying down, the ear 
phones on his head, reading a book. He 
motioned to Bill to enter and smoke. The 
door was hooked six inches open and the 
opening was towards the stern. It let in all 
the sounds of the sea and invisible ships, 
but kept out the bitter wind. 

Bill lighted his pipe. He only smoked 
when he was debarred from chewing. The 
radio man read and Bill puffed, while 
steamers went roaring past and sailing 
ships groped blindly. On the great steam- 
ers hundreds of human beings found a sense 
of security in the warmth and light; on 
steamers and sailing ships alike harassed 
seamen bent anxious ears to catch the 
lightship’s siren. Forward, out ahead of the 
lightship, a sailing ship’s horn groaned 
plaintively. It changed its bearing very 
little. Bill knew that there are strange 
pockets in fogs where sounds are not as 
sharp as they should be. He might have 
felt anxious, but Stub was there; Stub 
knew his business. And the radio man was 
telling him bits of news. 

““That’s the Carmanic just gone up. Pres- 
ident reports three hundred miles east. Dock 
tomorrow. Beltane bound west, due yi 

“Holy sailor! Feel that hit her!’ yelped 
Bill, leaping to the door. The lightship had 
heeled over sharply under a terrific squall; 
forward, the great moorings jarred and 
ground against the iron bows. Through 
the open door the whirling snow filled 
everything with white blindness. Over the 
bulwarks the seas leaped like vicious dogs. 
The sprays stung bitterly. The fog seemed 
packed in moving masses. 

“Qo0-000-000!”’ bellowed a steamer, un- 
seen and passing. 

“‘Whooo-000-o00p!”’ the lightship roared. 


“Ooo-oonh! Ooo-oonh! Ooo-oonh!”’ 
moaned the sailing ship beyond the light- 
ship’s bow. 


The wind set in with a shriek. It steadied 
into a gale. Fog blew athwart the lightship 
in dripping clouds. Snow came with it, in 
icy points which bit into the flesh. Bill 
clung to the unhooked door, fastening his 
oilskins before going out. On deck the 
voices of all the crew could be heard, 
shouting. 

*“Qoo-oonh! Ooo-oonh! Ooo-oonh!’’ 
groaned the invisible sailing ship. It was 
so near that Bill flung open the door, 
yelled to the radio man to stand by, and 
dashed out. He was met full and by by a 
man running to the door from forward. 

“Look out for yourself, Bill!’’ yelled 
Stub, and then the lightship reeled toa 
terrific impact, hurling Stub and Bill and 
the radio man back inside the house. The 
lights went out. The ship went over, over, 
over until the lashings of the radio house 
burst and the seas rolled in and filled it 
halfway to the walls. 

As the door crashed shut behind Stub, 
Bill saw through the flying snow and swirl- 
ing fog the dripping jib boom and head 
rigging of a sailing ship. There was a brief 
instant when men’s shouts and frightened 
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cries shrilled through the storm. Then the 
radio house assumed a motion of its own, 
a tumbling, sickening, sodden motion, and 
the voices died on the gale. 

“We're adrift!” cried Stub, first to real- 
ize what had happened. ‘“‘That bark cut 
us down. I heard our moorings go.”’ 

““Aye, an’ this shack’s adrift too!” 
growled Bill. ‘Overboard, that’s where we 
be! Hol’ fast! Holy sailor! Stub, this 
yer’s ’bout th’ finish! Is this you?” 

“Tt’s me!”’ the radio man gasped, grab- 
bing Bill’s legs. 

The boxlike structure was half full of 
water, rolling over and over, battering the 
three men against the sides, hurling the 
radio equipment from its place. Something 
crashed against the outside and the glass 
of the skylight showered down upon them. 
Stub had been groping for that skylight. 
He reached for the frame. His hands were 
cut cruelly. With a desperate exertion of 
every ounce of muscle, he hauled himself 
up until he got head and shoulders through 
the opening. His feet, kicking, as he strug- 
gled, knocked Bill and the radio man back 
into the icy water. But he could see, 
against the ghostly white of snow and fog 
and seething foam, the vast shapes of two 
locked ships. He heard, weird and muf- 
fled, men’s voices. Out beyond his limit of 
vision a steamer bellowed ‘‘Ooo0-000-000!” 

“Come up, Bill!’”’ he howled. ‘‘Grab my 
hand!” 

“Huh! How th’ hell d’yuh expec’ a 
bloke ” Bill howled back. 

Stub hauled the rest of his body through 
the hole and reached down his arm. Bill 
grabbed it. The house was rolling sicken- 
ingly; every sea that washed it submerged 
it deeper. It was filling fast. Stub peered 
through the thick murk, trying to judge 
distances. Bill tugged at his arm, pulling 
him down across the opening, blocking it 
completely; but Stub was powerless to 
prevent it. He was aghast at what he saw. 
The bark’s stem had been wedged into the 
lightship’s bow. They drifted apart, and 
the lightship, settling by the head, drove 
away into the storm. The bark, broken 
gear hanging from her bows like weeds 
from a rock, backed and filled aimlessly, 
but with terrific sweeps, like a ship under 
sail but not under control. 

“Hey! Lemme up!”’ yelled Bill. 

The radio man was hauling him back. 
The water was at their chins. Stub’s arm 
was withdrawn suddenly, and the opening 


was free. Bill crawled out, blinking against | 
the flying spray. A rope flew out of the | 


darkness and hit him in the face. Grab- 
bing it, following along it with his eyes, he 
made out a dumpy figure apparently hang- 
ing to a mass of fog, and out of the fog 
Stub’s voice bade him make use of the rope 
before the radio house sank, and clamber 
aboard the bark. 

“Yuh don’t need no heads’Is t’ run her 
into port!’’ Bill shouted. 

He had got his breath and had emptied 
the water from the half-drowned radio 
man. The bark that had cut the lightship 
down was unharmed, so far as could be 
seen in the darkness, except for a snapped 
jib boom and a piece torn out of the port 
bow where an anchor had been crushed 
through the plates. When Stub boarded 
her and helped to haul his companions to 
safety, they found the sailing ship aban- 
doned. Not a man remained. Stub had 
immediately gone to the compass, driven 
by a seaman’s instinct, and had taken note 
of the drift. Now he was giving orders. He 


had told Bill they needed to set up a jury | 


head rig in order to set jibs. 

“We don’t take orders from him, do we, 
Bill?” snarled the radio man, chilled to the 
marrow, scared to death. 

The bark had hove to, left to herself; 


but she had been running before a fair | 


wind when she ran down the lightship, and 
the amount of sail she carried then was far 
too much when she lay broadside to the 
sea. Great seas boarded her thunderously. 
As she came to the wind with every sweep 
the sails thrashed and the whole fabric 
shook so that any greenhorn might have 
thought the end imminent. The radio man 
was thoroughly terrified by the uproar and 
the blackness. He needed the support of a 
strong man of the sea. There were two. 
He turned to Bill. Bill was piqued for a 
moment at the cool way Stub had assumed 
the leadership. But it was another matter 
when another man, and a greenhorn, ques- 
tioned the orders-.of a sailorman. 

“You hold yer slack!’ growled Bill. 
“You shut up an’ foller yer leader. This 
ain’t no lightship, tied by th’ nose. She’s 
a squar’-rigger, me son, an’ most likely 
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Radio fan or not- 
here's a hand drill 


NLY five months old 
—but the biggest 

selling hand drill we ever made. 
And remember, Millers Falls’ trade- 
mark has been on fine tools for fifty 
years. We designed it for radio fans 
particularly, but it’s just as good for 
any man who needs to bore holes in 
metal or wood. It’s a tool every home 
ought to have—high quality but mod- 
estly priced. See it at your hardware 
dealer’s. If he doesn’t carry it, write 
us and we'll tell you how to get one. 


Millers Falls 
Radio 
Hand Drill 


No. 85 


$730 


Specifications: 


Improved Chuck— 
3 jawed. Protected 
springs.Capacity0-}" 
round shank drills— 
suitable for all radio 
work. Single speed. 
Ball thrust bearing. 
Cut gears. Steel pin- 
ion. Solid main han- 
dle of stained hard 

wood. 

Malleable iron frame 
enameled black. 
Large gear enameled 
ted. Other parts 
nickeled.Length12!4 
in. Weight 134 lb. 


MILLERS FALLS 
COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
28 WarrenSt., New York 
9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of 
Mechanics’ Tools, Hack 
Saws & Automobile Tools 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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Electric 
Scrubbing! 


Now World-wide 


in its Influence 


Internationally known institutions on both 
sides of the Atlantic are, one by one, reach- 
ing the conclusion that the only practical, 
economical way to keep floors c/eam is with 


Electric Scrubbing. The 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


is regularly used by THE Crark THREAD 
Company, in its mills at Newark, and by the 
J. & P. Coats’, Limirep, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Se_Fripce & Co., Lrp., of London, 
writethat theyare 
‘delighted with 
results’’ and a let- 
ter from the AIn- 
TREE Biscuir 
Factory at Liy- 
erpool says: ‘It 
has proved satis- 
factory and filled 
all our require- 
ments. ”’ 

Again electric- 
_ity has proved 
| itself better, 
faster and 
cheaper than 
handwork. 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


—— CLIP HERE-————_____________ 


FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Textile Mills 
ViM.Crl A's 


Bakeries Hospitals 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 

ubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,”’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 
EQUIPMENT SALES Co... 
102 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Robert W. Wright, 114-116 So. Hampton Road 
London, W.C. 1 


Direct Factory Representative for Great Britain 
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she’s boun’ fer Davy Jones. Else why did 
all her han’s pile aboard o’ the lightship 
afore they swung clear? Sinkin’, that’s 
what they thought. Mos’ likely she is. 
Mr. Stubbs, we hev a fair wind t’ port, 
ain’t we?” 

“Bill Hawkes, you’re a sailorman, and 
you’ll obey orders,’’ said Stub grimly. “It’s 
a fair wind to port, that’s true. Is your 
place in port, or where?”’ 

“Aboard th’ lightship, o’ course!”’ howled 
Bill. “Ef yuh’ll tell me how’n hell I’m tuh 
git aboard o’ her, when yuh knows damn 
well she’s adrif’ an’ most likely sunk, 
124] are 

“We'll set up a jib stay! If the jibs are 
all gone with the head rigging, we’ll send 
down a stays’l and bend it. You’re going 
back to your station, Bill. Then you can be 
mate and I’ll be your man again. Here 
I’m skipper, and you’ll jump when [I holler. 
Come on, now!”’ 

Sure that Stub had at last gone crazy, 
yet fearing to cross him until some alter- 
native had been found, Bill dragged the 
radio man along the streaming deck to the 
battered forecastle head. Stub had seen 
the yards trimmed and the helm lashed, so 
that the bark drifted steadily to leeward, 
making little headway, safe from boarding 
seas. Then he went forward and by sheer 
dogged refusal to accept defeat shamed old 
Bill Hawkes into backing him whole- 
heartedly. 

‘“Now we can brace sharp up and beat 
her back, Bill,’’ yelled Stub when they had 
an improvised foretopmast staysail and 
inner jib set and sheeted down. The radio 
man whimpered as he pulled on hard, 
frozen ropes. But to do him justice, it was 
the bitter cold and the terror of the un- 
familiar situation, not physical cowardice, 
that set him to whimpering. Once he saw 
Bill taking orders, he obeyed, too, and did 
his poor best. 

“‘T tell yuh we don’t hev tuh beat!’’ re- 
torted Bill. ‘‘This bark’s boun’ fer ——” 

“She’s bound for the lightship station, 
to stay there until some passing ship takes 
in a report and another lightship is sent 
out! How many ships did you count, by 
sound alone, groping for the lightship to 
get bearings? How many would be safe 
now if no lightship was there? Take the 
wheel, Bill, and keep her full and by!”’ 

“Yuh tryin’ tuh sail th’ sticks outa her?”’ 
Bill howled during a terrfic squall that 
drove the ship down to leeward until her 
decks were full of water and the leach of her 
fore course was so deeply dipped that the 
awful strain threatened to plunk out the 
foremast. 

“T know she’s got to take in sail her- 
self!’’ retorted Stub. “‘We can’t do it. I 
only hope she carries away that fores’] be- 
fore we have to go about, Bill. We can 
handle tops’! braces and head sheets; but 
the foretack would murder any two men!’’ 

So they sailed her. Stub and Bill hove 
the log. Stub pricked off the ship’s posi- 
tion. They stood two-hour spells at the 
helm, sharing each other’s clothes, wearing 
anything they found. The radio man 
clawed his way below and found food for 
them. No human force could drive him to 
the midship galley to make them hot coffee. 
Stub had plotted a course which would 
bring the bark on the lightship station in 
three long tacks, if they were not forced off 
by passing ships. Their pump horn was 
sounded every minute. Out in the howling 
blizzard, that had as yet failed to drive 
away the fog, the mournful groans of ships 
sounded. But the radio man had said that 
except for two big steamers bound in, there 
were no others immediately due to which 
the absence of the lightship would matter 
vitally. 

* “We'll try her now,” said Stub. “Ready, 
about!” 

“How about th’ fores’1?”’ 

“You bring her to the wind. Run to the 
main tops’l braces as soon as she shakes. 
I’m going to cut the fores’] from the yard.” 

Stub vanished into the welter of the 
waist. As the ship edged up, the seas 
boarded her in freezing tons. Once Stub 
appeared, swept from his feet and hurled 
against the poop. He plunged forward 
again. Bill held his breath. The ship trem- 
bled in every rivet as the great steel masts 
and yards thrashed. Then came a louder 
thunder. The foremast seemed to be up- 
rooted. Bill was afraid. His blood was 
cold. But he left the helm and dashed into 
the turmoil of the main deck to the braces 
as the ship came to the wind. And then he 
heard the ripping crash of a sail going to 
leeward. Streamers of frozen canvas flicked 
aft, stinging his face cruelly. But Stub was 
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at the braces now. The sea hurled them 
down, half drowned them, battered them, 
but they hung onto the rope and got it inch 
by inch. 

“Now if the yard doesn’t carry away 
when she brings up on the slack we’ll make 
it!’’ yelled Stub. He was like a madman. 
Bill only gritted his teeth and hauled. 

They hauled the yard past the turning 
point and it came the rest of the way witha 
whang. But it held. Stub laughed horri- 
bly, and staggered forward to the fore- 
topsail braces. Another passage through 
hell and they braced the foreyards. Then 
to the forecastle head they fought their 
way, t@ trim down the head sheets, while 
the ship, untended, fell too far off the wind 
and lay down as if on her dying bed. The 
reefed spanker took care of itself, and that 
after pressure was working for the ship’s 
preservation. 

“Another pull!’’ yelped Stub. ‘‘Not 
quitting, are you, Bill?”’ 

“Shut up an’ pull!”’ bawled Bill. 

They got the sheets trimmed, not per- 
fectly, but well enough. 

“One anchor gone, hey?” Stub was 
groping in the howling chaos of the bows. 
“*She’ll need every fathom of both cables to 
hold her by one anchor on the bank.” 

“*Eif yuh leave her alone much longer, she 
won’t need no anchor!’’ 

The ship was like a half-tide rock. Every 
bit of gear and superstructure on the main 
deck was gone or going. The seas poured 
over the rails unceasingly. 

“‘T e’n shackle on here!” Bill bellowed. 

Stub knew he could. None better. Leay- 
ing Bill, he fought his way aft, hurled from 
his feet a score of times. But he got to 
the wheel and slowly battled the helm down. 
A rift came in the fog. The blizzard thinned 
for a moment, though the gale let up none 
of its fury. A star came out. It encour- 
aged the radio man to put out his head and 
look around. He ducked back at once; but 
he had seen enough to make him respect 
old-fashioned sailormen for the rest of his 
life. Stubs stood on wide legs, his head up- 
lifted, sniffing like a hound. His face was 
bloody, his hatless head seemed swollen. 
But he hove at the wheel until he had the 
big ship back where he wanted her. 

Bill came aft, reporting the anchor 
shackled on and both chains connected. 

“Get along the dipsey lead,’’ said Stub. 

““Who’s goin’ tuh heave it?”’ 

“‘T will if you can’t.” 

Bill stared closely into Stub’s face. There 
was something in the voice that Bill won- 
dered at. He glanced at the binnacle. The 
light was out. Then he took hold of Stub’s 
head and looked again at his face. 

“Stub, be yuh gone blind?”’ he yelled. 

“An earring cringle hit me between the 
eyes, Bill. Only blackened ’em. Set the 
dipsey lead along. I can feel.” 

They dropped the lead. No words could 
tell how those two square-rigged men of 
iron performed that simple sounding ac- 
tion. Then Stub got the radio man on his 
feet. The radio man had plotted positions 
of ships by radio bearings in his schooling. 
Now he plotted the ship’s place under 
Stub’s direction, by course and distance, 
drift and the sounding. And as he moved 
the rulers over the chart, he answered 
Stub’s orders with a deeply respectful 
“Yes, Mr. Stubbs.” 

They tacked ship again, and the radio 
man held the wheel. A fierce squall struck 
down as they came to the wind. The fore- 
staysail cracked and flew aft in ribbons; the 
upper fore-topsailbrace got awayfrom them, 
smashed the yard and they lost thesail. The 
deck was full to the rails. A spare top- 
mast burst its chain lashings on deck and 
javelined aft through the break of the poop. 

‘She has sail enough,” said Stub. ‘See 
if yee can stop the water coming in below, 

i ” 


Stub steered by the feel of the wind on 
his face. He stood knee-deep in snow, for 
no live water swept the poop to clear it. 
Bill and the radio man plugged up the hole 
made by the spare spar and kept the 
cabins free. 

“How does she head, Bill?’”’ Stub asked 
fretfully. 

He was totally blind now. His head was 
a swollen, throbbing thing that seemed to 
belong to somebody else. 

“Wind ain’t changed none, sir. Yuh got 
her right on her course!”’ 

“Read the patent log, Bill,” said Stub. 
a can’t see to help you with the common 
og.” 

“Ten mile in th’ last hour, sir.” 

“Have it set down, Bill. Tell me how the 

bank bears.” 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


There is a surprising lack of resemblance, 
one to another, among the dealers; they 
are distinctly individuals. This I think 
rather remarkable when you consider that 
their stocks in trade are pretty much alike 
everywhere—furniture, some glass, china, 
old metal, and so on. There are specialists, 
but not many, especially few among the 
country dealers. Most of the dealers, espe- 
cially the larger and more important ones, 
have their scouts or buyers who travel 
about the country for other reasons, and 
buy antiques as a side line. For instance, 
one large dealer gets a great many things 
from a patent-medicine man who sells 
his product from door to door and thus 
has easy access to the insides of the homes 
in his territory. These scouts know pretty 
well what the dealer wants and will usually 
buy on their own initiative and knowledge 
without preliminary fuss. If the piece is im- 
portant or costly or both, the scout gets an 
option with or without a down payment, 
sends a photograph or description to the 
dealer or wires or phones him to come and 
decide for himself. 

Dealers are generally pretty courageous 
and sweeping in their purchases. They will 
go very long distances on what would seem 
to be slight prospects, and they will buy a 
whole roomful, a whole houseful of every- 
thing and anything to get the pieces that 
they want. After they have these few 
choice things they will sell the rest to 
smaller dealers or to secondhand furniture 
or junk dealers. 


A Good:-Natured Dealer 


Some dealers make a practice of holding 
marked-down sales or auctions at certain 
times during the year when their stocks get 
too heavy or too full of dogs. I do not doubt 


that in the antique business, as in other. 


businesses, articles are marked up before 
they are marked down in some sales. I do 
believe, though, that the percentage of 
unscrupulous dealers is smaller among an- 
tique dealers than among many other busi- 
nesses. Here again I take a bold crack at 
tradition, but such is my experience, and it 
goes as written. 

So far as I know I have never been 
cheated by an antique dealer, and I have 
been buying for ten years. I have paid too 
much for pieces, but I did it with my eyes 
wide open. On the other side, I have paid 
too little for pieces, gratifyingly often. I 
have bought a few things that I did not 
want or have come not to want, but that 
was my fault, not the dealer’s. 

I have heard of sharp dealers, but I have 
purposely not dealt with them. I find that 
it pays to negotiate with dealers frankly 
and without guile. Let me cite one in- 
stance of what I mean. Last August we 
made an antiqueering trip down into South- 
west Virginia. In one small city we had 
about a dozen clews, in the shape of letters, 
pointing to where some antiques might be 
found for sale by private parties. Some of 
them would have led us twenty-five miles 
out into the country over bad roads. In 
addition we were in a hurry to get back to 
Philadelphia. To have run these clews 
down would have consumed at least two 
days, and we wanted to leave for home at 
once. 

So we went to the city’s largest antique 
dealer—a perfect stranger to us—and I 
said to him: “Mr. Blank, I am going to be 
absolutely honest with you and I know you 
will be with me. I have these letters telling 
me where some pieces are on sale. You have 
canvassed this country for years and prob- 
ably know the writers of these letters per- 
sonally and what they have to sell. Will 
you look them over and tell me whether 
you think it is worth my time to look at the 
stuff?” 

“Certainly,” said he; ‘‘glad to.” 

He showed us about 75 per cent of the 
writers’ names listed in his books, with de- 
scriptions of what they had to sell. They 
all tallied with the letters. He told me fully 
what the prospects were—which pieces 
were no good; which were good, but impos- 
sibly priced. In short, he showed me how 
to save two valuable days. This incident 
would seem to prove the uselessness of a 
house-to-house canvass by a private col- 
lector, about which I shall have more to 
say later on. An enterprising dealer, and 
they are mostly all that, will periodically 
scour his neighborhood, fine-tooth-comb it 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Look for the 
McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the refrigerator 
equipment in the better grocery 
stores,markets,restaurants, hotels 
and in homes. This name plate 
gives positive assurance of fresh, 
wholesome foods. 


FOR MARKETS 


built; largely hidden in construction 
But you ex- 
perience this quality in greater satis- 
faction—keeping food longer—at less 
cost for maintenance. The patented con- 
struction insures a constant circulation 
of cold, dry air through every compart- 
ment. 


OT only has it brought us more 
business; McCray equipment 

has saved us money—kept our stocks 
fresh and wholesome—eliminated spoil- 
age—enabled us to serve customers more 


details you cannot see. 


conveniently—to satisfy them absolutely.” 


This is typical of letters we receive 
regularly from satisfied McCray users 
—meat dealers, grocers, restaurant 
and hotel men, florists. Such dealers 
must have efficient, economical refrig- 
erators. They choose the 
McCray. You will profit 
by their example—there is 
a size and style suitable 
for every purpose; in resi- 


Residence models from $35 up. 
Outside icing feature, originate@ and 
developed by McCray, available if de- 
sired. The McCray is 
readily adaptable for use 
with mechanical refrig- 
eration. 


Clip and mail the cou- 
pon. We'll gladly suggest 
specific equipment to meet 
your particular needs. 


dences as well as in stores 


and institutions. 


FOR GROCERS 


McCray quality is in- 


REFRIGERATORS 
Sor all purposes 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 2412 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send me further information about the refrigerators 


checked. 


Check below the kind of refrigerators 
in which you are particularly inter- 
ested; we'll gladly suggest specific 
equipment to meet your needs, 
without obligation. 


() Markets 


Name 


() Grocers 


Street — 


O) Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 


(} Residences () Florists 


City. 
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‘Faucets 


OR 66 years Muellers have manu- 

factured the devices which control 
the water supply from street mains to 
private property, 


Today the majority of Water Works 
Companies use these Mueller devices 
—because of their known value and 
proved merit, under all conditions. 


When you install Mueller Faucets in 
your home, you are assured of this same 
continuous and dependable service. 


Without a Fault: 


imi 


There is a Mueller Faucet for every 
known plumbing need—each designed 
and built to give enduring, satisfactory 
service, year after year. 


Your local plumber can install these 
faucets at any time—and will do so, 
when you specify that Mueller Faucets 
are to be used exclusively. 


Look for the name Mueller on each 
faucet you buy. It will insure you for 
years against annoying repairs. 


Mueller Co., Decatur, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Branches: New York; Los Angeles; San Francisco. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 
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what you can pay for it. This is what Nina 
Wilcox Putnam or some other great philos- 
opher has called apple sauce. There is a 
market price. I am continually worrying 
the antique marts, and I think I am ina 
position to say so; at any rate I do say so. 
The market price changes frequently— 
always to go higher, of course—but it 
maintains a surprising consistency. For in- 
stance, the market price of a good Windsor 
armchair is now from forty-five to fifty dol- 
lars, and you will find that the price holds 
about the same in all localities. You might 
locate a good one for forty dollars where a 
dealer has bought cheaply and, for a quick 
turnover, will let it go cheaply. You might 
be asked fifty-five or even sixty dollars for 
one where a dealer has plenty of capital and 
can afford to hold the chair for a generous 
buyer or until the market comes up to his 
asking price. 

Sometimes, however, locality does make 
a decided difference. Pieces preferred and 
eagerly sought in one district will be drugs 
in another market. This, though, is largely 
a matter of woods. For example, I found 
that walnut was a despised wood below the 
Mason and Dixon Line. The answer to the 
query, ‘‘Is this walnut?” was often, “No, 
indeed! I should say it is not walnut! 
It’s mahogany!’ Up in this section wal- 
nut is preferred, I think, to almost any 
other wood. It was used in very early 
pieces. Among the more rabid antique fans 
oak is preferred to walnut, and in many in- 
stances, pine to either. Curly maple is in 
high favor here; in the South it is not, yet. 
I have a beautifully made chest of drawers 
in poplar—a very early one. Poplar will 
come into its own one of these days, and 
the cognoscente will beat his way to my 
neck of the woods. 


Swollen Ideas of Value 


The prices of antique furniture, glass, 
china, metal, samplers, fabrics, and so on, 
have increased astonishingly in the last ten 
years. It used to be that the term “‘col- 
lector’? was synonymous with lunatic, or 
at least one slightly touched. Nowadays 
he is legion and she is legioner. The ladies 
have gone at it with “wim and wigor”’— 
and, I might mention, they are doing some 
wonderful antiqueering. 

There is just so much genuine old stuff 
extant, and the supply is not being aug- 
mented; at least we like to think it is not. 
Ten or twenty years ago people sold cen- 
tury and more old furniture as they now 
sell worn-out golden-oak or mission, for 
what it would bring, or wring, from the 
secondhand dealer—anything. ‘‘ My, my,” 
our middle-aged visitors tell us, ‘“‘you paid 
sixty dollars for that piece? I remember 
when we refurnished our home in 1905—or 
was it 1906?—we gave at least twenty 
pieces like that to our ashman’s wife.”’ And 
they did. 

As the craze for old things spread, the 
prices naturally soared, and the folks held 
on more and more to their family pieces, 
suddenly by the grace of fashion become 
priceless. Less and less stuff is going on the 
market, and when it does the private owner 
usually keeps far ahead of the dealers in 
price. One dealer told me that he received 
a telephone request from a lady to come to 
her home and see a chest-on-chest she had 
decided to sell. He went and saw it—a 
good example, but in battered condition. 
He asked the price. 

“Three hundred dollars,’”” announced the 
lady. 
Madam,” said the dealer, “if ycu will 
come down to my store I will sell you the 
duplicate of this piece in splendid shape for 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Good-by 
and thank you.” 

On a recent trip to Virginia we were 
piloted to a lady who, though she belonged 
to a splendid old family, was much reduced 


in circumstances and was counted eccentric. | 
We found her conducting a lodging house. | 


She said she had some old china that she 
would sell if the price was right. We told 
her that we thought we could pay what her 
china was worth. She went into a back 
room. After several minutes she came back 
with a handsome, large decorated platter 
and draining dish in perfect condition. 
While she was in the back room digging 
around for more of the set, Mrs. Blumen- 
thal and I held a hurried confab. 

““What’ll we give?” asked Mrs. B. 

“She seems hard up,’ I said. “Offer her 
ten dollars for the dish.’”” We made the 
offer. 

“Indeed not!’ said the lady. “I want 
forty dollars for it; not a penny less.” 
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A healthy mouth will 
keep your teeth cleaner 
than you can brush them 


This tooth paste helps 
the mouth glands 
work normally—the 
natural and safe way 
to protect your teeth 


Our mouths were originally self 
cleaning. Much of the present- 
day tooth decay is the result of 
the breaking down of the natural 
protective processes of the mouth. 

The mouth glands should flow 
so freely that their alkaline fluids 
would neutralize the mouth acids 
as fast as they form. 

But the mouth glands have 
slowed down—our soft cooked 
foods which require no chewing do 
not exercise these glands properly. 

Pebeco gently stimulates these 
glands. It causes them to work 
in a normal, healthy fashion. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the 
mouth, the fluids from these 
glands begin to flow more freely. 
They wash all through the mouth; 
in between the teeth where the 
toothbrush cannot reach. They 
thoroughly neutralize the acids 
as fast as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your’ whole 
mouth in a healthy, live condi- 
tion—your gums, your palate, 
the entire oral cavity. 

Pebeco cleans and polishes the 
teeth as thoroughly as any denti- 
frice can. It cannot scratch the 
enamel, or injure the edges of the 
gums or delicate membranes of 
the mouth. 

Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco and start now to get your 
mouth into a healthy, perma- 
nently clean condition. 

Pebecois manufactured only by 
Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all druggists’. 


Strong white teeth are just as at- 
tractive in a man as in a woman. 
Pebeco leaves your mouth invig- 
orated, revitalized—that healthy, 
tingling feeling tells you your 
teeth are clean and will stay so. 


Send coupon for 
free sample tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-3 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 

Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco and 
your booklet which explains the importance of the mouth glands 
in keeping the mouth healthy and the teeth white and strong. 
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to Get the Radio Broadcast 
from all over the Continent 


If You Have a 


De Forest 
Radiophone 


ight tne uveS 


‘Second | 


Tan the Dialand | 
| Pick up Any Station 


8 you want 


senna 


! 


® 


Bs 


a 


f 


bet | 
E. 
cae 


{ 

| Increase the Sound 
Volume as muchas | 
you want___-~ 


pa 


Thats 


there is to it/ 


No Outdoor 


Antenna—The Loop 
as shown is all you need, 
though the De Forest 
Reflex can be used with 
outdoor aerial if desired. 


No Ground—No outside wires or con- 


nections of any sort when used with dry cells. 
The set is capable of receiving cross-continent 
broadcastjustasyou see it with greatclearness. 


No Outside Batteries—All Dry 
Cells go inside the box, although the set can 
be used with storage batteries if desired. 


lien world-famous De Forest Reflex Radiophone, Type D-10, is a 
4-tube set with a range on indoor loop of from 1500 to 3000 miles 
(record range with outside aerial 5000 miles). It has a reputation 
for the clearest reception of broadcast in existence. Uses either 
head phones or loud speaker. The simplest long-distance set made; 
low in first cost; economical to operate. Price for set and loop, 
$150.00, plus 6% for territories west of the Rockies, 


. Send us your name and address and we will send 
ERE RADIO you the new De Forest Catalog with full details 
CATALOGS and prices on sets, audions, and parts. 


De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Dept. P6, Jersey City, N. J. 


De Forest 


Radiophones 


“Made by the Man Who Invented Broadcasting” 
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See How Easy It Is 


The bright celestial moment for the an- 
tiquer is the one in which he lands a piece 
at several hundred times less than it is 
worth in the market. This kind of piece, 
you'll remember, is what is technically 
known as a “find.’’ Only one such find can 
permanently unfit an antiquer and his 
neighbors and friends for a usual, sane, 
normal life. It compares to the golf hole- 
in-one, the hopeless but successful appen- 
dicitis operation, the ten-pound mountain 
trout or the ruining of the stock market. 
Thereafter the finder of the find is the 
world’s supreme bore. For that matter no 
antiquer ever wants to hear of your own 
antiqueering. He is perfectly willing, even 
anxious that you should hear of his any 
time and at any length, but that ends it. 

A certain man whose philosophy I very 
greatly respect said to me once that in order 
to be a successful antique collector one must 
discard entirely all ideas of conscience, de- 
cency, civility; one must come or nurse 
himself to the frame of mind in which he 
can sneak up behind a helpless old lady, 
pull a Queen Anne chair from under her, 
and run like the dickens; one must be suf- 
ficiently hard to drag an old gentleman off a 
tester bed, gather the bed together and 
streak it for the freight station; and one 
must be able to laugh in high glee as he 
snatches a Stiegel nursing bottle from the 
pale lips of a puny infant. 

It’s like that, just exactly like that. You 
may have all the money in the world and a 
burning desire to be fair to all mankind, 
but if you are a real antiquer you will 
hide your head in shame if you ever pay 
for a piece what you know the piece to be 
worth. The very thought is devastating. 

Say you do slip once, and pay five hun- 
dred dollars for a Sheraton sideboard that 
you know to be priced right at five hundred 
dollars. When it arrives and is all set up 
you show it gloatingly to a friend an- 
tiquer. Friend antiquer enthuses properly, 
bubbles way over, takes a fit. 

“Grand, beautiful, splendid, glorious, 
magnificent!’’ he gasps. ‘‘Where’d you get 
it?”’ Youtellhim. ‘“Howmuch?” Heasks 
the fatal question, knowing it to be worth 
five hundred dollars. 

“Five hundred dollars,’’ you whisper. 

Your friend gives you one withering look, 
turns on his heel, and you never, never see 
him again. 

I hesitate to write this down, but rather 
than tell anyone that you paid full value for 
a piece lie boldly to him or have your 
tongue cut out at its roots. I believe it 
would be better in the long run! Certainly 
better for your reputation as an antiquer. 


The Scoffers Come to Call 


A very diverting phase of this antiqueer- 
ing disease is, as I have hinted before, the 
very curious attitude of the nonantiquer to 
the antiquer. He, the Philistine, as he likes 
high-soundingly to excuse himself, is at 
first violently humorous about it; he cracks 
some of the most side-splitting jokes when 
the subject changes to antiques, as it al- 
ways does immediately after leaving the 
servant-girl question. 

“Ha, ha!” he will explode as you show 
him your newest treasure. “‘Look what the 
cat drug in! Is it a antique? Yes, it is a 
antique. Will it burn easily? Ha, ha, ha! 
It should burn easily!’”’ And so on. 

From the humorous phase the nonan- 
tiquer passes to the even less understand- 
able angry phase. He really gets sore about 
it; why, I don’t know. 

If the nonantiquer waxes sufficiently 
funny or mad, something usually happens to 
him—something dreadful. No, you do not 
slay him; worse, much worse than that. 
Let me tell you the story of our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Goozle. 

This story is typical. It opens in our own 
home. The scene is our living room; we 
are just back from an antiqueering trip, 
and all our takings are spread out and we 
are reviewing and petting them for the 
fourteenth time. The doorbell rings and 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Goozle are ushered 
in. It began just as I told you. 

“Ha, ha!’’ exploded Mr. Goozle. ‘‘What’s 
the big idea? Going into the secondhand 
business? Ha, ha, ha, ha!’’ 

“Ts it a rummage sale?”’ pleasantly asked 
Mrs. Goozle, squeezing her ample self into 
| a wabbly Queen Anne high chair that we 
rode twelve hundred and fifty miles to buy. 

“Just back from a little trip and ——” 
I started to explain. 

“Looks like a lot of trips to me,” said 
our comedian. ‘‘Wonder you didn’t break 
| every bone in your head!” 
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“No, indeed!’’ says the dealer. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely genuine, over a hundred years old, 
fine piece.” 

“Don’t say!’ says your Machiavelli, 
tugging at one of the drawers. Luckily it 
doesn’t give. “Pretty bad shape, isn’t it?”’ 
he murmurs, starting to walk away. 

“T’d call it fine,’ protests the dealer. 

“We differ there,’ says the antiquer, 
humming a little something from the 
Merry Widow and fingering another piece. 
Then he looks at his watch and says, 
“Must be moving along. Nice weather. 
How’s business? Crops good in this part of 
the country? Oh, by the way, what are 
you asking for that dilapidated old chest? 
Can’t handle it myself, but have a friend 
who wants one if the price is right.” (Clas- 
sic sentence.) He kicks the chest once more. 

“Fifty dollars, and dirt cheap!’ says the 
dealer. 

““Can’t use a dozen,’ remarks the an- 
tiquer cleverly. ‘‘How much for just one?”’ 

“Fifty dollars,’’ repeats the dealer with- 
out show of merriment. 

The antiquer knows that the chest is 
cheap at fifty dollars. He bargains and 
bargains and bargains, and finally it is 
knocked down to him at fifty dollars. Then 
he pays a deposit and tells the dealer what 
a fine, fine chest it really is. 

You, guileless reader, are astonished at 
such trickiness. Please do not be; it is the 
usual thing, and must be done. The dealer 
expects it and he’s a nice fellow and de- 
serves to be amused. 

Right here let me drop a little word of 
much value in acquiring antiques. If you 
see what you want, know that you want it 
and can afford to have it, buy it. It won’t 
be there the next time you come. If you 
want it, someone else will want it, and you’ll 
never forget it if you miss it. I’d far rather 
regret what I got than what I didn’t get, 
if you know what I mean. You can al- 
ways—mostly always, anyhow—sell what 
you don’t want, even at a slight loss; but 
once you pass up a chance at a thing you 
want, you’ll want it a million times more 
when you know you’ve lost it. So let me 
repeat, if conditions are right, buy! 

In this connection let me tell you this one: 
On a trip down into Maryland we saw an 
old walnut table. It was surely a beauty 
once, dated no later than 1700, and from 
its condition could have been made by 
Cesar’s grandfather. It was a real ruin. 
Mrs. Blumenthal was much taken by it, 
but I wasn’t. I thought it too far gone. 
Well, we didn’t buy it. Then, aided by an 
occasional little conversational nudge from 
my helpmate, I began to want that table. 
We communicated with the dealer and he 
wouldn’t sell it; said that his partner 
wanted to put it in his next sale on the 
chance of getting big money for it. We’re 
going back to Maryland to that sale, and 
if we can bid it in, will in all likelihood pay 
twice as much as we would have, had my 
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foresight been as good as my hindsight. 
I’m in for a few pleasant moments any way 
the cat jumps. 

Again, it’s a very delightful feeling you 
get when you ask a dealer about a piece 
you almost bought when you were at his 
place last week—a piece you now want 
most poignantly. 

“Oh, that,’’ says he—‘‘that was a good 
piece. 


didn’t 1?”’ That sort of thing perks you up 
mightily. 
There is such a thing as style in antiques. 


Not style in the sense of periods only, such | 
as Jacobean, William and Mary, Louis | 


the Quince, as he is sometimes brightly 
called; Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, Phyfe, et al., but style in the sense 
of fashion—fad, if you please—and it runs 
to articles and materials as well as to 
periods. 


The Bad Furniture of Old Times 


Nowadays there are several very distinct 
fashions. Early American-built furniture 
is much more widely sought and prized 
than that of English or Continental origin. 
Curly maple, pine, walnut and oak are the 
now favored woods. Stiegel glass made in 
the eighteenth century by Baron von 
Stiegel in Manheim, Pennsylvania; Sand- 
wich glass made at. Sandwich, Massachu- 
setts, in the early nineteenth century, 
Waterford glass, and the funny little glass 
cup plates that were used to set the coffee- 
cups on while one drank out of his saucer, 
are very much hunted. Right here I wish 
to remark that in order to have made all 
the glass now attributed to him, Baron von 
Stiegel must have operated factories as 
numerous as the shops of a well-known 
five-and-ten-cent firm and they must have 
been going twenty-six hours a day. This 
is not allowing, either, for an occasional 
piece that might possibly have been broken 
in the century and more since the factories 
were in existence. 

Early American-built furniture has, as I 
said, the call nowadays. There is a wild 
and untrammeled craze to gather it all in, 
all sorts and conditions of it, good, bad and 
worse. In its earlier periods it was copied 
from pieces brought over in that supercargo 
carrier, the Mayflower, and its following 
flotillas of sea-going furniture vans; also 
from working drawings and books sent 
from the fashionable cabinetmakers in 


England. Then more or less originality crept | 


into the designs, and some settlements, 
notably the Pennsylvania Dutch or Ger- 
man, developed healthy, sturdy if some- 
what homely styles of their own. 

At this point let us consider a very in- 
teresting phase of antiqueering. As it is 
easy to suppose, there were makers of poor 
furniture in the olden days just as there 
are now, and these makers of poor furniture 
made poor furniture. 
By poor furniture [ 


and clumsy design 
rather than of bad fab- 
rication. All the old 
furniture was hand- 
made and with a con- 
science as to its wearing 
qualities, and it has 
worn well, the good and 


beautiful in line and 
wood, some in oné or 
the other, and much in 
neither; but all of it is 
interesting. Most of it 
is quaint and all of it is 
collected by someone or 
other. 

I never buy a piece 
unless I think it is beau- 


quaint to the point of 
intense interest to me. 


however, will buy any- 
thing that bears the 
stamp of age; anything 
at all, no matter how 
ugly in its own right. 
This, I think, isrunning 
the antique-collecting 
idea to seed. If a piece 
is ugly I think it should 
not be preserved unless 
to be placed in a mu- 
seum for its historical 
value. 

But there, I am ges- 
turing in the attitude 
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Some antiquers, | 


ATER! It’s a crime the 

way it’s wasted today. 
Take that old-time tank ball, 
for instance. Split, bloated, 
cocked on one side—he’s the 
cause of that embarrassing 
trickle and gurgle. He’s the 
fellow that wastes 355 gallons 
per tank per day at a cost of 
$25 a year. 


Stop kicking at high water bills 
or high water taxes. Spend 


$1.25 for the 


The patented mushroom shape 
can’t help but suck down into 
the valve, sealing it at every 
point. The one piece of pure, 
tough, live gum can’t split, 
swell, or get out of shape. It’s 
guaranteed for three years. It 
pays for itself, in water saved, 
twenty times over every year. 


Through Master 
Plumbers only 


Ask your plumber now. If he hasn’t 
the MusHRooM ParaBAL, send us his 
name. We'll do the rest. Literature, 
giving full details, free on request. 


CVERWHITE 


SANE-—SEA 


You know it’s clean 


Ivory Pyralin processed per- 
manently onto the _ basic 
wood. All white, even to the 
hinges. Beautiful, sanitary, 
durable. The last word in 
white seats, yet only $12 each. 


Ask your plumber 
or send us his name. We'll see you 
get it. Booklet free on request. 


Woodward-Wanger Co, 
1106 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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Ask your 


hardware dealer 
about this free book 


Every motorist ought to have a 
copy of this 448-page book. It 
illustrates and describes each of 
the Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good 
Tools—many of them made es- 
pecially for the motorist who 
does his own repair work. 
Mechanics, and handy men 
too, will find in this book many 
tools to make their work easier. 
Next time you pass a good 
hardware store, step in and 
tell the dealer you want the 
Goodell-Pratt Catalog—free. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Makers of Mr. Punch 


GOOD TOOLS 
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of an expert, and I pride myself on being 
none such. 

Auction sales of antiques are always di- 
verting, and the ones held at farmhouses and 
country homes are the most diverting. The 
interest is always heightened by the quaint- 
ness of the surroundings and the folks one 
meets. Also, the auctioneer, who is always 
a wit into the bargain, and about the bar- 
gain, adds greatly to the color and gayety of 
these occasions. We attend many of these 
sales and have big times, even though we 
sometimes do not spend a nickel; maybe 
because of that. Our findings at these sales 
have not been considerable, but every once 
in so often we'll pick up a piece that we are 
very glad to get. Only last Saturday we 
went to asale. There were no antiques to 
be sold; they had all been given to the sons 
and daughters of the house beforehand. It 
was fun just the same, and I did make a 
purchase. I had noticed hanging on the 
wall of a back room a small oil painting—a 
portrait in a very elaborate Florentine 
frame, the work of a very good painter. It 
was unsigned. We waited until the picture 
came up for sale, and when the auctioneer 
said, ‘‘Who’ll say a quarter?” I said, “I 
will.”” Then in the excitement I bid myself 
up to forty-five cents by five-cent jumps 
and, in pity, the auctioneer knocked it 
down to me. 

The crowd at these country auctions is 
much mixed; farmers from near by, an- 
tique dealers, curiosity seekers and an- 
tiquers. There are always reckless bidders 
and buyers, mostly inexperienced ladies, if 
I may whisper it, who will bid in anything 
old or broken at any price. I have seen 
many pieces knocked down at prices that 
would make the most heartless and hard- 
ened metropolitan dealers blush. 

As I have hinted before, some of these 
auction sales are planted; the auctioneer 
might bring some of his own pieces in and 
invite certain dealers to do the same. I 
remember once going in the middle of 
February thirty-five miles from Philadel- 
phia in bitter-cold slushy weather, through 
almost impossible roads, to an advertised 
sale. When we finally did get there and 
looked over the collection—most of it 
spread on the cold ground outside, as is 
usual—we recognized many dogs that we 
had often seen in dealers’ shops; we went 
back home at once. 


Buying Blind 


Sometimes you buy blind at an auction— 


a closed trunk, a closed cupboard, bureau 
or closet; full of what, you don’t know. I 
bought the contents of a closed closet once 
for fifty cents. It had at least a hundred 
things in it—old hot-water bottles, nails, 
hammer handles, a worn-out tire, half-used 
bottles of patent medicine, broken china, a 
pair of crutches, a bicycle lamp, crushed 
in—what not! I took away one thing—a 
beautiful old French porcelain soup tureen 
and lid in fine condition. At the same sale 
I bought a pair of maple chairs for seventy- 
five cents. I'll sell them now for seventy- 
four cents. I believe in taking a loss when 
necessary. I bought, at the same sale, 


all the pictures on the wall of one room—’ 


twenty-four of them—for a dollar. Most 
of the pictures were useless, but I got a lot 
of good glass, some fine old frames and a 
large engraving by John Sartain. I bought 
also a fine brass-bound portable mahogany 
desk. I won’t tell you what I paid for that 
because the brother-in-law to whom I gave 
it is an ardent Post reader, and what he 
doesn’t know won’t hurt him. 

The great bugaboo before which the 
average collector quails and shivers in 
agony is the one about the manufactured 
antique—the tremendous number of pieces 
that are supposed to be faked to supply the 
growing craze for antiques. Personally I do 
not believe in it much. My optimism and 
abounding faith covers only the American 
pieces; I do not feel quite so trusting about 
the European market. I think that much 
stuff is made and sold as antique in England 
and Continental Europe, and most espe- 
cially in Italy. Of course I know that many 
pieces are manufactured in this country, but 
the great majority of them are sold honestly 
and frankly as reproductions by thoroughly 
reputable metropolitan dealers. 

To be sure, there is much repairing done 
to the extent of almost remaking a piece. 
One old leg and the seat will serve as a basis 
for a chair; a new top and maybe a leg or 
two are added to an old table frame, but 
nine times out of ten the dealer will tell you 
all about it, and you buy with the informa- 
tion clearly in mind. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


Mrs. Blank deliberately killed her husband. 
But that simple statute has very little to do 
with her trial. Directed by counsel, she is 
permitted to stage a melodrama, beginning 
away back when she was a simple village 
maiden and sang Christmas carols with the 
church choir on a snowy and moonlit vil- 
lage street. Loud sobs from supporting 
members of her cast.» She relates how 
Blank, a drummer from the wicked city, in- 
sinuated himself into this paradise like an- 
other serpent into Eden. If she can show, or 
even plausibly allege, that Blank was a 
slacker in the late war, that counts in her 
favor. If he belonged to the Ku-Klux Klan 
in a community where that organization is 
very unpopular she is permitted to exhibit 
his Klan regalia to the jury. 

On the other hand, the prosecuting at- 
torney must do his utmost to persuade the 
jury that Blank was a dutiful husband 
and a high-minded gentleman—exactly as 
though the statute provided that only duti- 
ful husbands and high-minded gentlemen 
were entitled to the protection of the law. 
It isagame. Practically each side drags in 
anything and everything that may appeal 
to the emotions and prejudices of the jury. 
The bald fact that one person deliberately 
killed another becomes only the small-type 
subtitle of a play which is frankly ad- 
dressed, not to law or reason, but to emo- 
tion and prejudice. If this account of the 
matter seems fanciful, turn back in your 
memory to the Thaw case or to any other 
famous murder trial in that category. Es- 
sentially they are melodramas. 


Political Mud-Slinging 


Such is the sporting theory of justice as 
applied in the United States. The idea is 
when all the exaggeration and melodra- 
matic claptrap on one side are weighed 
against all that on the other, the jury will 
strike a true balance. Each contestant is to 
heap its end of the scales until he runs out of 
material, and the net equation will then be 
the truth. It is a cheerful theory for law- 
yers, who stage-manage the contest and 
pocket the gate receipts; but one conspic- 
uous result of it is to make murder, under 
certain emotional circumstances, almost as 
safe as basketball. 

Politics is run on the same sporting theory 
of a game in which any exaggeration is per- 
missible provided it can get itself believed 
for the time being, and where no point that 
may appeal to prejudice or emotion is to be 
overlooked. Lincoln, like Washington, was 
abused in terms which, as the latter re- 
marked in his own case, would scarcely 
have been seemly if applied to a common 
pickpocket. Of course Lincoln and Wash- 
ington are a good way in the past; but you 
doubtless remember that in the last presi- 
dential’ campaign an amiable statement 
that Senator Harding had negro blood in 
his veins was widely circulated. Men with 
negro blood in their veins have been en- 
dowed with fine ability and fine character. 
The authors of the Harding lie were saying 
nothing about his ability or character. 
They simply hoped to score a point by 
appealing to a very general and well-known 
prejudice. The game’s general score card 
has room for all points of that nature. 

Probably no man of this generation un- 
derstood politics better than Theodore 
Roosevelt. He considered it worth his while 
to go into the Middle West and bring a 
libel suit just for the sake of an opportunity 
to disprove, by the testimony of competent 
witnesses in open court, the yarn circu- 
lated by political opponents that he was a 
habitual drunkard. Cleveland’s opponents 
scored heavily by trapping an unfortunate 
British ambassador at Washington into 
writing a private letter recommending 
Cleveland’s reélection. Calm reason can see 
nothing treasonable in the fact that a given 
ambassador admires a given President; 
but the authors of the Cleveland plot knew 
that a letter of commendation under the 
British coat of arms would appeal to an ex- 
tensive prejudice against England. 

It is in the history of our times that 
James G. Blaine probably lost the presi- 
dency because one of his friends, to Blaine’s 
great consternation, made an insulting re- 
mark about Catholics. A like remark, in- 
sulting any great body of electors, made by 
a fool friend of the Republican candidate or 
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Make Your Business 


Records 
—Not 


Practical 


Useless Statistics. 


The years of 1921 and 1922 got 
good and tired of useless statis- 


» tics. 1923 started to clean house. 


Business demanded more prac- 
tical records. With the year 1924 
our Sure-Trip and Sure-Quad 
books demonstrate more em- 
phatically than ever their ability 
to give you complete and con- 
trolling records, which will bring 
out the necessary facts for the 


practical analysis and management of your business. These 
books embody two unique features. They protect records and 
profits. They produce more copies in one writing, and all copies 
are joined together when removed from the book. They also 
make it possible to combine in one book two or more sets of 


forms now in use. 


These Sure-Trips and Sure-Quads are the product of our experts, 
working in co-operation with our veteran salesmen, who know 


the best methods of the best 


firms in your line of business. 


44% of these salesmen have been in our selling service contin- 
uously for 15 to 38 years; 26% for 10 to 15 years. This is an 
unmatchable record. With such training and such products 
our salesmen are most capable of applying the best standard, 
or special, forms to your business. 


Our leadership in the sales book industry extends back 40 years, to the estab- 
lishment by Samuel J. Moore, our President, of the first sales book factory 
in America. Is it any wonder that all kinds of business men come to us for 
the latest and best systems for protecting their records and profits—retailers, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, automobile men, bottlers, hotel managers, etc.? 


How many of the following profit-protecting ideas can you use? 


Periodic Statement System 
Sure-Trip provides a simple time-saving 
statement system which makes it easy to 
have itemized bills in customers’ hands on 
the first of the month, without the usual 
laborious process of itemization. 


Protection of Deliveries and Shipments 


Sure-Trip furnishes a receipt that prevents ~ 


goods from going astray. It also gives a 
tracing record to the delivery department. 
Users have saved thousands of dollars in 
money and good-will through its use. 


Stock-Keeping—Perpetual Inventory 
Progressive merchants and manufacturers 
are demanding accurate perpetual inven- 
tories so they may have proper control 
over their businesses. Sure-Trip is the basis 
of such an inventory. 


Simultaneous Audit 
Sure-Trip and Sure-Quad eliminate the 


necessity of changing sales books in retail 
stores for auditing. A separate copy is 
furnished the auditor at time of sale, and 
books are audited up to the minute. 


Sale from Sample—Delivery from 
Warehouse 
Heavy hardware, house furnishings, fur- 
niture and the like, sold from samples in 
the salesroom, to be delivered from stock, 
are protected by giving a record to each 
person connected with the transaction. 


Quicker Service for Manufacturers and 
holesalers 

By combining with the salesman’s order, 
a warehouse order and copy of the invoice, 
quick shipments can be made so that 
manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers 
can give quicker service, and protect every 
party to the transaction. Sure-Trip keeps 
the sheets together as the set goes through 
the office and warehouse. 


Pin the coupon below to your letterhead, tell us the partic- 


ular uses you are thinking of, 


and send to our nearest plant. 


American Sales Book Company,Ld. _,” 
Elmira, N. Y. Whee s 
West of Rockies In Canada Ay: S$ 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co., 
Emeryville, Cal. 


Pacific Coast Sales Book Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


F.N. Burt Company, Ld., 
Toronto, Can, 
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A DECIDEDLY GOODLOOKING 


ARROW WING 
~ COLLAR ~» 


CLUETT, PEABODY 6 CO. INc. ~~ TROY, NY. 


‘The 
Happy Daisy Boy”’ 


The most popular Daisy is the 
Pump Gun shown in the illus- 
tration—a 50-shot repeater for 
$5.00. Other Daisy models 
priced from $1.00 to $5.00. 
Ask your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer to show them to 
you; or any model sent direct 
from factory, if your dealer 
does not have it, on receipt of 
price. Descriptive circular 


Sree. 


This Training 


The real training that will en- 
able your boy to fight success- 
fully his future battles comes 
only in a small degree from 
books. His play hours are shaping his 
character more truly than the hours 
spent in the schoolroom. 

For nearly 40 years the Daisy Air Rifle has 
been teaching lessons of character, alertness 
and self-reliance. Millions of American 
boys now grown to manhood, got their first 
lessons in clean, manly, out-of-door sport 
from the Daisy Air Rifle. 

Your boy wants a gun. Sooner or later he 
will learn to shoot—whether you help him 
or not. Why not see that he is started right 
with a safe gun? Get him a Daisy Air 
Rifle today. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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DAI SY xi FLES 


You Owe Your Boy 


| negligible organ. 


the Democratic candidate in this year’s 
campaign might get more attention than 
the best-considered economic argument 
which the campaign may produce. That is 
one of the discouraging features of the situa- 
tion. Another discouraging feature is that 
so many of the professional players take 
the game in deadly earnest. Maybe that is 
the way with all games. 

I knew a college lad who accepted failure 
in various endeavors not merely with Chris- 
tian resignation but with the most irre- 
pressible good humor. -He failed in his 
studies, he failed to live within his allow- 
ance, he failed to pay his debts, he failed in 
other particulars of conduct, and still faced 
life with a wide grin. But when he failed 
in a critical juncture of a football game he 
sat down and wept like a heartbroken 
three-year-old and would not be comforted. 
That might be made into a parable of poli- 
tics. In the heat and frenzy of the contest 
professional players work themselves up to 
believing anything they want to believe. 
No doubt at the white-hot moment of 
writing, ‘‘Americus” and ‘“‘Portius’’ and 
“Calm Observer”’ quite believed that Wash- 
ington. was an odious villain, bent upon 
ruining his country. Probably this coming 
campaign will produce no exaggeration so 
preposterous and no lie so grotesque but 
that some professionals who repeat it will 
believe it—passionately and devoutly—for 
the time being. 

After all, believing whatever you want 
to believe on any subject that touches your 
emotions is the easiest trick in the box. 
Without doubt, millions of citizens of the 
allied nations and of the Central Powers 
believed, for four years, the scandalously 
doctored war communiqués and war propa- 
ganda. 

Their emotions, profoundly agitated by 
the war, demanded belief, and belief was 
immediately forthcoming. 

That is why astute politicians are always 
looking for an emotional appeal: If you can 
once get Jones to believe that Smith in- 
sulted his wife, then it is quite easy to get 
him. to believe that Smith embezzled the 
funds of the orphan asylum. Get a man’s 
heart all het up and his brain becomes a 
Wherefore, naturally, 
politics keeps a sharp lookout for whatever 
will arouse passion and prejudice. 

The game has always been played that 
way. Maybe it always will be. The active 
contestants know its conditions and must 
expect such knocks as come their way. I 
am not speaking in their behalf. But this 
sporting theory, it seems to me, must often 
be very confusing to the jury, and the best 
time for a juror to make up his mind on the 
issues of the campaign is before the shout- 
ing begins. Probably no important meliora- 
tion of the conditions of the game is to be 
expected from conservatives. 

In a general sort of way the conservative 
position is that games are to be played ac- 
cording to established rules; but that very 
position limits them frightfully on the 
emotional side. 


Melodrama in Politics 


To illustrate: The political curtain rises. 
The conservative stage manager announces: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you see here a 
certain scene and a certain set of characters. 
Well, they’re going to stay pretty much 
this way to the end of the fifth act.”’ That 
dry announcement of itself drives a good 
many emotional members of the audience 
over to the radical show, where the stage 
manager promises a grand transformation 
scene, ushering in the millennium, in the 
third act. And since radicalism has always 
been an emotional movement, one can 
hardly expect that it will forgo any plausible 
appeal to passion and prejudice. 

Owing to the extraordinarily scrambled 
condition of political parties in the United 
States, this year’s campaign will not be a 
clear-cut contest between conservatism and 
radicalism, yet whatever is really vital in it 
will probably turn in some fashion on that 
age-old division. It will be the duty of the 
radical to persuade as many people as pos- 
sible that the United States is in a frightful 
condition, and getting frightfuller with 
every tick of the clock. He will have much 
to say about invisible governments, money 
powers and other shadowy monsters that 
steadily devour the people’s substance. In 
comparison with the radical’s rich emo- 
tional equipment, the conservative has only 
a rather meager and threadbare outfit. He 
is compelled to admit that there is a great 
deal of poverty, a great deal of waste, a 
great deal of ignorance and blunder and 
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a Tea Ball is “ 


Tiny bud leaves from the tips 
of the tea plants of the finest 
gardens in Ceylon, India, and 
Java, accurately measured and 
packed by special machines in 
handy gauze balls. 
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{Tao Tea 


Three generations of tea 
experts have labored to 
produce Tao, the supreme 
tea—the finest tea you have 
ever tasted, Flowery Or- 
ange Pekoe Blend. The Tao 
Tag on every Tao Tea Ball 
is our trade-mark and your 
guarantee of supreme 
quality. Indorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation & Health, 
serial No. 3070. 


F Tao Tea Balls 


Tao Tea Balls take all the 
guess and waste out of tea- 
making. Tao Tea Balls are 
pot size. Each ball makes 
4 to 5 cups, according to 
strength desired, of deli- 
cious tea. A half of acenta 
cup—less in the big fifty- 
ball Caddy. 


te of Tao Tea Balls 


€}and economical way of packing 
$ | guess-work and waste from 
ig No messy tea leaves to clean up 
€int, so economical, so good. 

—~ 


— in increasing 
i serving Tao Tea Balls. 
yi see Tao Tea Balls fea- 
ae you may be certain 

or restaurant is one which 
nN: than ordinary pains to 
ay and real service—a 
be delighted to patronize. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
robbery of the common people by the pluto- 
crats, you are obviously talking nonsense, 
or politics. 

Highteen billions is a total of savings de- 
posits that any other country has hardly 
even dreamed of. The accretion of $10,- 
000,000,000 since 1912 is beyond the dream 
of any other country. Of the present total, in 
round numbers, New England has $3,100,- 
000,000; the Middle Atlantic States—New 
York, Pennsylvania, and so on—have 
$6,900,000,000; the East Central States— 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, andsoon—have 
$4,600,000,000; the South $1,300,000,000, 
and the West Central and Pacific States 
$2,400,000,000. The total comes to nearly 
90 per cent of the national debt, or 60 per 
cent of the war reparations charged against 
Germany. In short it belongs in that myth- 
ological arithmetic which ordinary people 
never heard of before the World War. It is 
all good money, equal to gold. 

Again, the value of farm property, owned 
by over 6,000,000 proprietors, is placed by 
the census of 1920 at $78,000,000,000, an 
increase of $37,000,000,000 over 1910. You 
may look at that or at the offsetting fact 
that about two-fifths of these farms are 
mortgaged for one-third of their estimated 
value, or at the fact that the number of 
farms operated by tenants increased slightly 


| over 4 per cent in the decade. But however 
| you look at it, you must bear in mind that 


the census of 1920 was taken at the height 
of a boom in farmland prices. Since then, 
as happens after all rampant speculations, 
there has been a large decline in quoted 
prices of farmlands, taking the country over. 

The census puts the increase in value of 
farmlands alone from 1910 to 1920 at 
$26,000,000,000; but practically it was the 
same land. The number of farms increased 
but little, and the acreage only 9 per cent. 
So we may dismiss that part of the increase 
as being the result of marking up the quoted 
price of the same property. Likewise the 
increase in value of livestock is mostly due 
to higher prices. But the value of farm 
buildings in the decade increased some- 
what more than $5,000,000,000. As the 
buildings are appraised separately from the 
land and irrespective of land prices, this 
must be taken as a real gain; a saving, or 
accumulation of capital, at the rate of 
$500,000,000 a year. 

Farmers sometimes figure as depositors in 
savings banks, but west of the Alleghanies 
their cash savings more often take the form 
of a time certificate of deposit issued by a 
commercial bank. My Middle-Western 
farm neighbors almost to a man used to put 
their cash surplus in such certificates, draw- 
ing 4 per cent interest. Many of them also 
kept a checking account for their day-to- 
day working capital; but a time certificate 
of deposit was the stocking into which sur- 
plus went. So $1,800,000,000 of time cer- 
tificates of deposit in East Central and 
West Central States—included in the above 
total of savings deposits—must embrace a 
good bit of farm savings in cash. 


The Demand for Labor 


The number of farms and the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture increased 
hardly at all from 1910 to 1920. Probably 
both numbers are now substantially what 
they were before the war. In 1913 they 
turned out a net product of $6,926,000,000 
and in 1922 a net product of $10,579,000,- 
000. The increase is 52 per cent, while the 
price of goods, other than farm goods, rose 
in the same time 59 per cent. In 1922, then, 
farmers were behind the procession. There 
had, however, been some good years in be- 
tween. In 1917 substantially the same 
number of agriculturists turned out a net 
product 89 per cent higher than that of 
1913; in 1918, 138 per cent higher, and in 
1919, 149 per cent higher. These figures are 
well above the increases in nonfarm goods. 
Farmers were leading the procession. Com- 
paring 1922 with prewar, it appears that 
the same number of agriculturists turned 
out a greater quantity of all staple crops 
except cotton. The output per man is ris- 
ing, and since 1922 some farm prices have 
risen. In 1923 farmers as a whole were un- 
doubtedly better off than in 1922, although 
figures for 1923 have not been made up at 
this writing. 

With regard to wage earners the situa- 
tion is clearer. The Government’s last cen- 
sus of manufactures covers 1921, which 
was a year of severe industrial depression 
following the collapse of a postwar boom in 
the year before. At the worst stage of un- 
employment some 4,000,000 hands were 
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idle. Consequently the average number of 
wage earners employed in factories that 
year was slightly smaller than in 1914, but 
this slightly smaller number of hands re- 
ceived more than double the wages paid in 
1914. Since 1921 the demand for factory 
labor has steadily increased, unemployment 
has practically disappeared and wages have 
risen still further. 

Railroads, the next largest employers of 
labor, tell the same story. The number of 
hands employed in 1922 was practically the 
same as in 1914, but the amount of wages 
was double. Of course these higher wages 
affect the price of goods. For example, in 
1922, the fore part of which was a period of 
industrial depression, the roads hauled only 
a trifle more freight than in 1914, but the 
labor cost was double. And in manufac- 
tures, multiplying the pay roll by two or 
more must be reflected in the price of goods. 

So against the doubling of wages a higher 
cost of living must be set. The Department 
of Labor calculates that from the end of 
1914 to the summer of 1923 cost of living 
for a wage earner’s family increased about 
64 per cent. This is based on consumption 
of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and so on, in an 
average workingman’s family. But it is 
always necessary to keep in mind that there 
is no average workingman or average fam- 
ily. How could there be when the average 
family consists of four and one-half persons? 


Misleading Averages 


To illustrate, the Government is at con- 
siderable pains to describe the average 
farm in the United States. It contains 
148.2 acres, is valued at $12,984, is worked 
by 1.9 persons, and so on. But the Govy- 
ernment points out that this description 
would not fit any actual farm. No average 
would. To put it in the simplest way, the 
average weight of ten steers will not be the 
actual weight of any steer. And when you 
strike an average of millions of units, the 
result you get will by no means be a picture 
of any actual unit. 

The great tractor-worked wheat ranches 
of the West, the New Jersey truck farms 
and the one-mule cotton fields of the South 
all go in to make the average farm, which 
has precious little resemblance to any of 
them. 

Most of all when you come to human 
units, with all their manifold individual 
characteristics, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that your averages are only arithmet- 
ical conventions, useful enough for com- 
parative purposes, but by no means pictures 
of actual human beings. Maybe in the 
socialistic millennium, when a benevolent 
commonwealth furnishes every citizen with 
the same food, clothes, hall bedroom and 
ideas, we shall all be averages, and you can 
tell one human being from another only by 
his number. But that is some distance in 
the future. 

I can prove by averages that a large part 
of the population of the United States is at 
least half starved at this writing. Thus the 
average yearly wage in manufacturing and 
railroading is under $1300. The average 
family contains four and one-half persons. 
When you deduct the average rent, cloth- 
ing, fuel, lighting, doctor bills, and so on, 
which four and one-half persons consume 
according to various approved tables of 
averages, there is little left for food. Or, if 
you prefer to deduct food first, then you 
can average many millions of families out 
on the sidewalk with no roof over their 
heads and nothing to wear. 

Of course these pay rolls contain great 
numbers of young persons, single persons, 
two persons in the same family, and so 
on. When you look around the actual world, 
even in the worst districts, you find few 
families on the sidewalk or suffering from 
lack of food. It is common experience that 
on the same income one man will have 
money in the savings bank and another will 
have his wife’s wedding ring in hock. Your 
average is useful if you take it for what it 
is, but misleading if you take it for flesh 
and blood. 

From the low point of depression in 1921 
to the spring of 1923 the outturn of manu- 
factured goods in the United States in- 
creased 40 or 50 per cent. This means 
quantity, not value in money. At present 
the output in quantity is equal to the high- 
est point of the war. You haven’t for- 
gotten the commonplace that war greatly 
stimulated manufactures, and the insati- 
able demand for war goods caused a large 
expansion in manufacturing plant. We are 
making no war goods now, to speak of. Ex- 
ports of manufactures are much smaller 
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Good Refrigerators 


Need 


When you enter the dining room 
of a hotel, restaurant, or cafeteria, 
your health isin the keeping of those 
who serve you. 


are a Uit 


Part of your meal comes to you di- 
rect from a refrigerator. More of it 
iskept in acooling room until called 
for by the chef. In both cases the 
wholesomeness and tempting appeal 
of the food depend upon how well 
the refrigerator or cooling room has 
done its duty. 


Every successful hotel or restaurant 
man recognizes this responsibility 
to his patrons. He installs adequate, 
efficient refrigerator equipment of 
a modern, sanitary type. 


The commercial refrigerator manu- 
facturer is his ally, and the ally of 
every purveyor of food, in thus pro- 
tecting your health. The refrigerator 
maker builds as only a specialist can 
build, scientifically. And his purpose 
is single—to provide the equipment 
which will economically keep the 
food you eat in wholesome, palat- 
able condition. 


Important facts about the relation of 

refrigeration to health are contained 

in aseries of folders prepared by the 

Commercial Refrigerator Manufac- 

turers. Send the coupon, checking 

those which interest you. 

No. 1—‘‘Your Health Depends Upon This” 
(General) 

No. 2—‘‘Protecting Your Guests” 
etc.) 

No. 3—“‘Protecting Your Customers” (Gro- 
cers, Markets, etc.) 

No. 4—‘‘An Expert Service at Your Com- 
mand” (Architects) 


(Hotels, 


Better Refrigerators for Business Uses 


COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


2 517 Murray Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kindly send, without charge, the folders checked. 
No. 1( ) No. 2( ) 
No.3 ( ) No. 4( ) 


Commercial Refrigerator 
anufacturers 
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& You can tell an 


Its SMART appearance alone is enough to 
make the India the favorite with women. 
But both men and women appreciate its 
practical advantages — wide spread for 
greater protection; comfortable carrying 
length; ten-rib construction and wind-proof 
tips that make it safe on the stormiest day. 


You’ll never know how much satisfaction 
an umbrella can give—until you try an 


India. 
ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
“The little umbrella with the big spread” 


The most fascinating solitaire 
game ever invented. There's 
nothing like it to amuse and 
entertain shut-ins and lonely. 
Free book with each game shows 
69 brain-bafflers. Perhaps you 
can solve many of them, but 
No. 1 and several others will 
keep you busy for weeks. Some 
never win them. But what a 
heap of fun everybody finds in 
trying. Puzzle Peg complete 
with Book only 50c. (In For- 
eign Countries 75c.) 


Dealers—Puzzle-Peg andBlox-O 
are thetwo fastest sellersin games. 
Goodallyear. Attractively boxed 
—low priced—-big value. See our 
entire line Toy Fair, Imperial 
Hotel, N. Y., Feb. 4 to March 8. 


A fast, furious game of thrills and ex- 
citement—a 3-ring circus of fun. 
Keeps both players on edge every min- 
ute. If you want a game that will give 
the young folks lively fun at home—if 
you want to provide endless evenings 
of keenest pleasure for family and 
friends, get Blox-O now for 50c. (In 
Foreign Countries 75c.) 


LUBBERS & BELL 


721 Second Ave., Clinton, Ia. 


Either Game Only 


at All Game Dealers or Mailed Post Paid 


India by its shape’ 
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than at the war peak of production. But 
the factories are turning out as many goods 
as ever. So we are consuming more peace 
goods—more good goods—than ever. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the affair, that 
can be accounted for only by a high and 
general state of prosperity. Only an im- 
mensely rich home market could take this 
output of goods. 

In the year ending June 30, 1923, people 
increased their savings deposits more than 
$1,000,000,000. In two years such deposits 
increased by $1,700,000,000. And in the 
last two years people have bought more 
than 5,000,000 passenger automobiles— 
over three-quarters of them being cars that 
sell for less than $1000. Here and there a 
plutocrat may buy a car priced at less than 
$1000; but the plutocratic consumption of 
cars in that class must be quite negligible. 
The output of cars selling for $4000 or 
more—really plutocratic cars—is only about 
1000 a month, while the output of cars sell- 
| ing under $1000 exceeds 150,000. a month. 
At present the yearly automobile bill, in- 
| cluding repairs, tires, and so on, is put at 
$2,500,000,000. 
| About 90 per cent of all the automobiles 
in the world are made and bought in the 


| United States—three-quarters of them 


common-citizen, low-pricedmachines. Since 


| the automobile is an object of universal 


desire, that seems a fair offhand compara- 
tive test of the relative position of common 


| citizens in this country. A good many 


other plain citizens, upon taking any fair 
survey of the state of the people here as 
compared with Europe, must be as sur- 
prised as I am at those fellow citizens who 
are eager to see European economic ideas 
adopted here—even those economic ideas 
which are now triumphantly established in 
Russia, where, by all accounts, a soup bone 


| is by way of being a luxury. 


Other items might be mentioned. For 
example, that the assets of life-insurance 
companies, owned by millions of policy- 
holders, now exceed $8,000,000,000 and are 
growing at the rate of $600,000,000 or 
$700,000,000 a year. But the broad facts 
are too evident to be disputed. 


Prosperity and Politics 


As it happens, the present state of affairs 
has come about under a conservative ad- 
ministration—or, really, under 136 years 
of conservative administration. The politi- 
cal party that came into power in 1800 
considered itself very radical and was so 
considered by its opponents. It allowed 
Hamilton’s bank to die at the expiration of 
its charter; but otherwise, in practical effect, 
it left the work of its conservative prede- 
cessors untouched. The Supreme Court 
continued to hand down decisions which 
not only upheld national sovereignty but 
affirmed that a contract, whether made by 
a public body or a private individual, must 
be strictly observed. That was more or less 
the nub of the matter. The court would 
not let a state repudiate its deliberate ac- 
tion, although inflamed public sentiment at 
the moment demanded repudiation, and 
even though the original action had prob- 
ably been procured by bribery. The state 
through its duly elected representatives 
had made the bargain. ‘Let the state live 
up to it. States and the people themselves 


were bound by the Constitution which they 
had adopted. There were great sputters of 
indignation, but the decisions stood. In 
practical effect it has always been a con- 
servative government. 

I do not recall any specific political ac- 
tion that has played an important part in 
producing this present prosperous state of 
the country. Here and there government 
has helped—for instance, in 1921, when un- 
employmént was at its worst and some 
4,000,000 hands were idle. Various things 
of that kind may be cited; but they were 
all by way of putting a shoulder to the 
wheel, giving the old coach a boost, and not 
by way of making any extensive changes in 
its machinery, direction or mode of opera- 
tion. They were conservative actions. 

To be sure, since the war, politics has 
bestowed a new high-tariff law upon us. 
Now if you listen to political discussions of 
the subject, all the difference between na- 
tional prosperity and national ruin is bound 
up in the question of high tariff or low 
tariff. Low tariff, says one side, will sap the 
lifeblood of our manufactures, make us the 
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proceedings with rapt attention and in- 
terest. Asking Madame Berton who they 
were and why, I was told that. they were 
dear old ruddy actors and actresses who 
had just come from their various theaters 
to watch and study the direction of her hus- 
band and the work of their confreres of the 
stage. A few of them were famous, and all 
of them—because the French stage is not, 
like others, free to all without teaching and 
diplomas, a sort of public golf course—were 
good. Some of them wilted in spite of this 
wonderful love of their art and left before 
one. Others joined our vivid, cackling, 
childlike party at a near-by café and ate 
enough supper to feed a starving town. 

Berton, a little beyond the time of life 
for early morning gayety, sagged, but his 
buoylike wife was in her element, leading 
the shouts of laughter, inventing strange 
and devastating dishes and raising her 
cognac to untranslatable toasts. A remark- 
able woman of great intelligence, energy 
and wit, who appeared to be able to do 
without sleep and could talk on any sub- 
ject at any moment of the day or night. In 
fact, nothing stopped her. Having no chil- 
dren, she was at that time taking care of 
a good-looking little relative, whom she 
dressed in the costume of a Scotch pipe 
major and introduced to me as Le Ma- 
grégor. It was not at once that I discovered 
that she meant MacGregor. The poor little 
man was the laughingstock of all the small 
boys in Paris, who, if they lived to go 
through the war, learned to show a health- 
ier respect for our Ladies of Hell. They 
hold them, with the rest of the gallant men 
who helped to keep France from her in- 
vader, in small gratitude now. 


An Anxious First Night 


There were no other girls quite so pretty 
as Arlette, but several quite as charming. 
There were strange dark women with dead 
white faces and scarlet lips, equally at home 
probably in Salome, Magda or La Femme 
de Mon Ami, and men of all types and ages, 
the young ones smart, with well-groomed 
heads, the others eccentrically hirsute, with 
Dante profiles or heavy St. Bernard jowls. 
It was a merry meal, often repeated during 
the course of rehearsals and ending always 
with the flamboyant departure of the Ber- 
tons for their house near Enghien, in a 
dusty, rattling automobile of ancient vin- 
tage, to sleep until seven o’clock. 

I have a notion that the production was 
backed by Baron Henri de Rothschild. The 
translation of the novel was, at any rate, 
dedicated to him in flowery language and 
ran through numerous editions. He was 
present, too, if I remember rightly, at the 
répétition générale, when first-night Paris 
poured into the ample spaces of the Théatre 
Réjane—artists, actors, authors, critics, 
easily recognizable by their make-up, and 
those members of society who enjoyed the 
thrills of uncertainty that belong to such an 
occasion. Watching them arrive from an un- 
seen corner, I filled a small book with swift 
caricatures. 

I sat in the author’s box with Berton, 
who was as nervous as a horse, and after 
the second act, everything having gone well 
till then, went round to Miss D’Orgére’s 
dressing room to offer congratulations— 
the thing todo. Her room had been turned 
appropriately into a bower of apple blos- 
soms and was filled with men and bonbons, 
and while she changed from head to foot 
for her next appearance she received exag- 
gerated murmurs of praise and kissed fin- 
gers with the coolness of a star. This was 
all the more remarkable because she had 
only just graduated from the Folies 
Bergére. 

Towards the end of the first scene of the 
third act, however, there was a sensation 
which, but for Berton, would have sent me 
out into the street and the first available 
cab to my hotel. It came at the moment 
when Lord Francis Delemere, Franki, as 
they called him, had flung a victim from his 
house who loved his wife and had discov- 
ered their nefarious plan of earning a liv- 
ing, bringing everything to an end. The 
young couple were together in their well- 
conducted London house, discussing suicide 
as the only way out, when Joan told her 
adoring husband of the price of Denbigh- 
Schmitt’s silence, which was to give him a 
fortnight of her life. Before Franki could 
find words to comment on this ghastly 
sacrifice the whole house sprang to its feet, 
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calling out, ‘‘Non, non, c’est impossible,” 
which stopped the play and made a riot. 

With an icy spine, I was just about to 
rise and get away with a whole skin when 
Berton laid a triumphant hand on my arm 
and said, “‘Succés fou.’’ The storm subsid- 
ing, Franki refused, with deep emotion, to 
save the position by any such horrible ex- 
pedient and the curtain fell to roar upon 
roar of applause. It was an astonishing mo- 
ment, especially in Paris, where its play- 
goers are accustomed to much stronger 
meat than that. And so Bridge, as Berton 
called the play, went over with that sophis- 
ticated audience and champagne flowed 
freely later at the Café de la Paix. In fact, 
in the swelling hours of the morning, the 
more thirsty of us drank it from the urns 
the bottles had been standing in. Polaire, 
the lady with the smallest waist, and Gaby 
Deslys, the lady with the most charming 
knees, were both present. 

I had breakfast that morning with Miss 
Elisabeth Marbury, a very dear friend of 
mine, to whose sound sense and great 
ability I owed, as many other dramatists 
did, much gratitude. She had no objection 
to my sitting down in evening clothes. 
When I dined at her little gem of a house in 
New York the other night it was utterly 
impossible to believe that so much water 
had flowed under the bridges and so much 
champagne had been emptied into the Hud- 
son since that rather unsteady breakfast at 
the old Crillon years before. 

A dozen things,"in' addition to the time 
devoted to the production of Bridge, had 
delayed me from sitting down to work on a 
new novel, the delivery of which had come 
uncomfortably close. Just at the moment 
when I had made up my mind as to what 
I felt in the mood to write after that period 
of broodiness, so disastrous to everyone 
near by, during which, like hens that sit on 
eggs, every writing man goes through, I 
went blind. Or rather, having something 
inconveniently the matter with my eyes, 
I was rendered blind through the necessity 
of wearing a bandage. A nice kettle of fish! 
With barely six weeks in which to fulfill my 
contract and dig my way through eighty 


| thousand words, I hadn’t a dog’s chance to 


be able to use a pen. I was intensely wor- 


| ried and anxious. To be late with the book 
meant missing the season, annoying my 


publisher and making a vacuum in my 
fluctuating bank account. It happened, 


| luckily, that my brother Arthur was having 


a vacation from his cramming shop and he 
suggested that I dictate the book to him. 


The Story of Plain Brown 


Dictate? I had never done, or conceived 
the possibility of doing, such a thing. De- 
scription, possibly, but not dialogue, with- 
out the chance to polish a point. It seemed 
absurd. But time was flying as its wont is 
and something had to be done, however 
desperate; and so one day after tea I got 
as near to this new and apparently hopeless 
experiment as sitting down with my feet on 
my desk—stuck, mumchance and fearful, 
utterly blacked out. And for an hour I sat 
there wordless, wondering what to say, un- 
til at last, angry, I made a dash at it, and, 
by Jove, it went! At first very slowly, as 
though I had never rolled words along 
before; then with a little more confidence, 
and presently so fast that my brother, writ- 
ing in longhand, yelled for mercy and I had 


| to put on the brake. 


The end of it was that I never enjoyed 
anything so much in my life. The luxury of 


| lying in a comfortable chair while another 


man underwent the physical annoyance of 


| writing, wrestling with a self-filling pen, 


trying to find a comfortable place for feet, 
was indescribable. The pleasure, too, of 
looking ahead, although sightless, of seeing 
where one was going without the impedi- 
menta of blotting paper and inkpot, the 
falling of loose tobacco and all the rest of it, 
was all too good for words. It is true that 
the book was easy and light, about boys 
and girls and love, and the attitude of 
elderly people towards their young ones 


| who were confident of uncertain wings, with 


a case of mistaken identity to play with and 
a place that I knew and loved. Be that as 
it may, the chapters were going from the 
typist to the publisher. I could rewrite 
nothing, add nothing, or cut. It gave mea 
sense of adventure, a feeling of daring and 
responsibility and a new relish for the job. 

The book that came out of the dark was 
called Plain Brown, a Summer Story, in 
which a young Oxford man, who was, of 
course, by no means plain, but who had no 


hyphen and no final e to his name, went 


+ il 
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play or attended any of the rehearsals. And 
so, in a perfectly friendly manner, I spoke 
to him on the telephone and told him that if 
he did not apologize for that unwarranted 
and inexcusable remark, which had doubt- 
less given him great delight to roll over the 
tongue, I should be obliged most regretfully 
to refer him to my lawyers. His with- 
drawal, immediate and agitated, which I 
wrote for him, appeared in the Pall Mall 
on the Monday, thus making pistols for two 
and coffee for one, or its modern and more 
expensive equivalent, a quite unnecessary 
proceeding. 

But the paragraphs in the papers, the 
revival of the storm and the nasty insinua- 
tions in the gossip had had their natural 
effect. The theater was bombarded for 
seats by all those people who hope to enjoy 
a salacious evening against which they 
might howl a protest the following day. 
Very few of them found room, because the 
theater was little and all the seats had gone. 

It was really rather a wonderful night, 
and what is euphoniously called all London 
was present. Cyril Maude had been de- 
lighted with his daughter, as he had every 
reason to be. Her performance was exqui- 
site. Kenyon, although still hankering after 
the boy’s part, made a fine, direct, manly 
vicar in the early forties; Beryl Faber did 
her usual delicate and beautiful work as his 
wife. Polly Emery gave sympathetic laugh- 
ter to everything she touched, and the dog 
was so natural he brought down the curtain 
of the first act, first to a gasp of apprehen- 
sion as to what appeared to be going to 
happen to the men in the orchestra and 
then to a roar of delight because it did. 


The Sword of Damocles 


Owen Nares, unknown to London, was 
watched with immense interest and instant 
liking, and when at the end of the third act 
he rose to a great height of genuine and 
poignant emotion he brought down the 
house. It was the finest piece of acting by 
a young man of a most winning and delight- 
ful appearance and personality that had 
been seen for years. It stirred the women 
in the audience into something like hysteria, 
the curtain rose and fell as though a Caruso 
had been discovered and there was much 
waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs. All 
this was repeated when the play was over. 
There was a persistent call for the author, 
and with icy extremities and something in 
my throat I went on with the company; 
and having to say the usual few stammering 
words, told the true story of the delayed 
license, pointed to the box which contained 
the censors and gave the quietus to the 
nasty gossip. 

In no part that Beryl Faber ever played 
was she so brave and beautiful as in her last 
one. This was in the following year when, 
with a specially chosen company of London 


players, she was to sail for America in the | 


autumn to see what would happen to The 
Blindness of Virtue there. The Titanic had 
gone down, turning over the heart of the 
civilized world. At a benefit performance 
that had been arranged for certain of the 
survivors she was to act in a one-act play 
of mine called Soldier’s Daughters, with 
Winifred Emery and Polly Emery. She 
had been nursing her mother through pneu- 
monia and came to London feeling per- 
fectly well. But as the rehearsals proceeded, 
a sudden frightening cough made it impos- 


sible for her tospeak. She was taken to my | 
rooms in the Albany and put to bed. A | 
doctor was called in. Then her father, who | 
was a doctor, came, and shortly after that | 


several large and ominous-looking tubes of 
oxygen were brought. l 
burned up her lungs and during the after- 


noon of the fourth day of her illness she | 


turned to her father and said quietly, ‘‘So 
this is death.” 

In 1911 and 1912 all Europe was in a 
strange and uneasy frame of mind. The 
shadow of the sword of Damocles lay on 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Rome, Vienna 
and the smaller capitals, and London. Gov- 
ernments, for reasons that were hidden 
from the public, woke, startled, from their 
sleep. They must have heard the distant 
stirring of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 

In 1910, as long before as that, a great 
German general had said to a Dutch officer 
attached for the maneuvers, “‘If Russia 
ever mobilizes we must fight at once.” 

Maxse had kept alive the stamped-out 
work of Lord Roberts and week by week 
had been forcing the attention of his readers 
to an inevitable war. Foreign offices and 
embassies shuddered from time to time, but 
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All These 
Accessories Included: 
4 Vacuum Tubes 
6 volt Storage Battery 
2—45 volt “B”’ batteries 
1 pair of head phones with plug 
1 Nathaniel Baldwin special 

phonograph loud speaker unit 
Aérial, wiring equipment, insu- 

lators, lightning arrester, etc. 
This outfit includes either the Bald- 
win Loud Speaker Phonograph Unit 
as listed above, or at a small addi- 
tionalcost youcan havethe Nathan- 
iel Baldwin Loud Speaker Horn. 
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brings it Complete and Ready to Operate 
Balance in Easy Monthly PapmentsZy 
Hou at last is the Radio Receiver 


conceptions. Try this Neutrodyne. Experience 
its wonderful tone, ease of tuning—see how you 
can tune out powerful local stations and bring 
in distant programs. All this you can do on our 
special offer, with satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write Today 


for our special easy payment offer on this complete 
Garod outfit. Do not delay. Present supply lim- 
ited. This announcement will create a demand 
greater than we can supply. 

2843 West 19th Street 
Babson Bros. Dept. 18-12—Chicago, Ill. 
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2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your special offer of a com- 
plete Neutrodyne outfit on easy monthly payments, 


you have been waiting for—The 

Radio Marvel invented by Mr. 
Hazeltine. You can have one at once on 
a small payment down and easy monthly 
installments, if you act quickly. Mail 
coupon for our special offer. 


In Chicago and New York people stand in line to 
get a chance at the limited supply of these sets. 
They wait—they beg—they even pay premiums 
over list prices—anything to get a Neutrodyne. 
But here we offer you a “factory built’’ Neutro- 
dyne of finest make—product of the famous 
GAROD Corporation, Newark, N. J. We do not 
ask a premium—we sell the set at list price. 
We even save you money on your accessories, 
and on top of all this, we offer this complete 
outfit on easy monthly payments. But you must 
not delay if you want to take advantage of this 
exceptional offer. Write at once. 
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Before you can understand the marvelous ac- Name 
complishments of Mr. Hazeltine, you must revise 
all your old ideas of Radio values. Forget all past 
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Why There’s Money in It 


For Subscription Representatives 


HE POST is demanded by more 

than two and a quarter million pur- 
chasers—keen business men and thinking 
women from practically every commu- 
nity in the country. And they buy it at 
the full advertised price; for we offer no 
cut rates, premiums, clubbing offers or 
inducements of any kind other than the 
sheer merit of the publication itself. 


$5.00 to $50.00 a Week Extra 


This very demand has necessitated a 
staff of local subscription representatives 
to care for our present subscribers and to 
send us new subscriptions, not only for 
The Saturday Evening Post but also for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. To a large number of 


these workers we pay. $5.00, $10.00 or 
$50.00 a week extra. 

Right now we are in need of more men 
and women to represent our interests in 
their localities—we need someone in 
your vicinity. It doesn’t have to be 
anyone who has had sales experience or 
who is out of a job. It does have to be 
someone who is willing to try work 
which is easy, pleasant and dignified. 


You Need No Experience 


How about you? We can tell you, 
with a certainty born of years of experi 
ence, just what to do and say to make ex- 
tramoney. No matter how busy you are 
or what yourage, aremarkablecash offer is 
yours for the asking. Let us prove to you 
that there’s money init. Write today to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
739 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hoped against hope. Armies and navies 
everywhere went through feverish moments 
of polishing, then simmered into ordinary 
routine. Officers, with their ears to the 
ground, said “This is the year” to their 
governments and went on playing bridge, 
because the men who were in power, with- 
out being powerful, giggled, talked intel- 
lectual bosh, pursued the usual policy of the 
ostrich, and left it to their foreign ministers 
to play chess. 

The German ambassador in London was 
either blind or deaf, or being stuffed like a 
Michaelmas goose with Liberalism. At 
any rate, as subsequent events have proved 
with tragic conclusiveness, he was taught 
to believe that in the event of a German 
attack on France, whether through Belgium 
or not, Mr. Asquith and company would 
only honor the Entente Cordiale to the 
extent of supplying our friends with am- 
munition. It was written. There was no 
frankness between governments. A certain 
amount of puerile cunning, which goes by 
the name of diplomacy, and that was all. 

In the streets, in the clubs, in drawing- 
rooms and on golf courses men were saying 
“When Germany starts fighting,” and let- 
ting it go at that, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. What else were men to do? 
There was no strength or wisdom or cour- 
age, and little honesty in any of the leaders, 
only funk and weak hoping and eyewash. 
God’s in His heaven; all’s right with the 
world. 

But one night early in 1912 a great ball 
was given at Covent Garden Opera House 
in which three thousand of London’s 
amusement-seeking people indulged in an 
orgy of Orientalism, then the fashion, set by 
Reinhardt’s Sumurun and Knoblock’s Kis- 
met. I led the procession, with a party of 
thirty people, as Abdul; and, ignoring the 
shadow of the sword, everyone, in the most 
fantastically exquisite costumes, danced and 
played the fool. Members of the Lords 
and Commons, army and navy, diplomacy 
and the stage, mixed in a phantasmagoria of 
color, and as I was shooting a comically fat 
man below my box with a soda-water si- 
phon to the painful mirth of the man at my 
side, one of the men in power, he gripped 
me by the arm suddenly and said, ‘‘This 
means war.’’ He must have been shocked 
at this gay riot at such a moment when he, 
better than most men, knew to what sort of 
Armageddon all Europe was drifting. 


A Wordy Spanking 


We may have seemed to deserve a kick 
But nothing was done, and 
London, like Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, put in a good time, with the 


| subconscious feeling that it was dancing on 


the crater of a voleano. A short life and a 
merry one, and certain people related to the 
English Government set a rather nasty 
pace. They ran downhill into scandal, 


| strange nights in steamboats, with drown- 
_ ings, and the like. The Westminster stage 


was producing a very lax revue, almost a 
burlesque, playing bridge behind the scenes. 
Krupps was at full blast, and they knew it, 
What did it matter? The Kaiser and’ his 
Junkers took great pleasure in playing with 
cannon. It was extravagant fun, but it 
must be harmless. War, in such a state of 
high civilization, was a perfectly unthink- 
able thing. Don’t be fussy, children. You 
may sleep peacefully in your or anybody 
else’s beds. 

Imet Lord Robertsfromtimetotime, “the 
old man in his dotage,’’ the jingo, the fire- 
brand, ‘‘that most uncomfortable prophet,” 
as a phrase maker in the cabinet called him, 
and listened, chilled, to what he had to say. 
And I well remember the wordy spanking I 
received from this same phrase maker with 
an excellent taste in ties, when I wrote a 
paragraph in the Tuesday Review, an 
undergraduate weekly that I financed for 
my brother at Oxford, in which I heaved a 
sigh of relief at a faint mention of the devel- 
opment of an air service which “I hoped 
would be ready in time to meet the German 
Zeppelins when they flew towards London 
to drop bombs.”’ 1 was told to dip my pen 
in less dramatic ink. However, a very good 
time was had by all. 

And a very good time was had by my 
brother and his coeditors of that weekly, 
Romanes and Winnington-Ingram and me. 
It was, ironically enough, the organ of the 
Officers’ Training Corps; and as it was 
printed at the Pall Mall Gazette office in 
London, its appearance was extremely nice. 
Rather, in fact, like that of the Saturday 
Review, upon which it ventured to model 
itself somewhat, and a very good model too. 
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that have been much followed, or which 
have been preserved until they think they 
are some pumpkins, which are really dan- 
gerous at any time. A good sample of that 
sort of thing is the herd that inhabited the 
papyrus swamp north of Juja on Heatley’s 
ranch. This herd was preserved pretty 
closely and some of the old bulls began to 
think they owned that part of the country. 
They were quite likely to attack anyone 
who came their way. As the swamp was 
flanked by open plains without cover in the 
short grass season, a deliberate approach 
was attended with considerable risk. A Be- 
ware the Bull sign would have been very 
appropriate just there. 

In parts of Uganda also a combination of 
thick cover and comparative immunity 
makes a bad situation. A good many peo- 
ple, about their lawful business, have blun- 
dered against the animals and been killed. It 


must be remembered, however, that acci- | 


dental encounters in thick cover are not or 


should not be common, for the reason that | 


buffalo are so large and travel in such 
numbers that by spoor and sign their pres- 


ence in any given locality is pretty well | 


advertised. 


It cannot be denied that he is to be | 
treated with the greatest respect. He is | 
sullenly truculent; he has the courage of | 
a savage bull; he has the weight of num- | 
bers; he is often encountered in disadvan- | 
tageous circumstances; he weighs: from | 


two to three thousand pounds. Outside the 


power such a mass represents, that weight | 


requires considerable stopping. 


Danger in Numbers 


There is rarely anything particularly hu- 
morous in buffalo stories. Being killed by 
a buffalo is a mussy death. I remember an 
Austrian who came to East Africa on a hunt- 
ing trip. He was a debonair, amusing little 
chap, gay as a chickadee, bubbling over 
with confidence and enthusiasm. The next 
time I saw him, three weeks later, he was a 
grave-faced, badly shaken little old man. 
He had been in no danger himself, but had 
been forced to stand by and see his gun 
bearer killed by abuffalo. He told me about 
it in his elliptical broken English. In some 
manner the animal had caught the man 
against a tree and with the broad boss of 
its horns had slowly crushed him to death 
like a fly against a wall. 

“Tt was not good to see,”” concluded the 
Austrian simply. He was going home; he 
had had enough. 

So to men who have had such experience 
there is every personal justification for be- 
lief that the buffalo is the most dangerous of 
them all. I believe, however, that the dan- 
ger is that of power and numbers rather 
than of intelligence; that it is more usually 
accidental than inherent; that it can be 
more easily avoided in the normal course of 
pursuit. Or put it another way: I believe 
that a good hunter will kill ten buffalo bulls, 
take them as they come, with less risk than 
he will kill ten lions. 

The elephant’s strong point is his intelli- 
gence; his weak point is in his eyesight. In 
open country he can be approached by a 
moderately skillful stalker without much 
danger. By open country I mean open ele- 
phant country—scattered trees and brush 
not too high. In some of the dense jungle, 
like that which clothes Mt. Kenya, where a 
man cannot penetrate at all except by way 
of the openings and paths the elephants 
themselves have made for him, and where 
he can rarely see over twenty or twenty- 
five yards, the pursuit of these animals 
affords many thrills. 

By the very nature of the case the hunter 
must actually penetrate the herd, must slip 
in and out, round and about, crawling with 
infinite caution close to a beast in order to 
determine its sex and the size of its ivory, 
and withdrawing with equal caution when 
that particular animal proves unshootable. 
He must at all times know that every mem- 
ber of the herd is to windward of him. And 
that means to windward even when the airs 
are so light that a wetted finger is no indica- 
tion and a tossed handful of dust or the 
smoke from a lighted and extinguished 
match will barely show the drift. A single 
mistake in that respect will discover him. 

For long-sustained excitement, this re- 
peated slipping in and out of an elephant 
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Ignition 
for Fords — 


¥ This K-W Ignition will give your Ford at all times that 
snappy powerful “Put! Put! Put! Put!”’ 

It shoots a sure-fire, perfectly timed, high-tension spark into 
every cylinder full of gas but differs from all other systems in that it 
does not use a high-tension distributor. 

The high-tension current is carried direct from coil to plug on 
short wires firmly attached where they do not move and cannot 
be injured by chafing, heat or moisture. 

The K-W Ignition System is a Single Spark System but it does 
not depend on a single coil. It uses all four of the regular Ford 
coils (but does not use the vibrators). The K-W Ignition System 
uses one coil for each cylinder, thus giving each coil time to load 
and discharge its maximum output, producing a much hotter spark 
at the plug than would be possible where a single coil only is used. 
Have this K-W Ignition System installed now and rid your Ford 
of that uneven, jerky “‘Stut-tut-tut-er’’ which is due to igni- 
tion and timer trouble. 


For cars without battery, we make the K-W Timing System to 
operate on magneto. Price $7.50. Tractor Fittings, 50 cents. 


K-W Contact Points and Coil Units 


When you buy Coils and Points for your 
Ford car be sure to ask for the genuine 
K-W Coil Units and Contact Points 
stamped withthe K-Wcircletrademark. 


Price $9.00 
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It doesn’t matter whether you are this side of 
twenty or beyond fifty, you have an opportunity 
to make money as a representative of this 
Company. 

If you want a spare-time position, our proposi- 
tion offers you a chance to make up to $1.50 an 
hour. If you want a regular full-time job, we 
have one waiting with fifty or sixty dollars a 
week as the reward to the right person. 


W. H. Guscott 
$90 extra a month 


The men on this page, and hun- 
dreds like them, are making 
good with us. Why not you too? 


These next few months several hundred thousand or- 
ders for our three publications will be placed. You can 
share in this business—and in the profits! Whatever 
your age or position, if you want more money, let us tell 
you about our plan for making it. 


Clip off the Coupon and Mail it Now 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
734 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obliga- 
tion, how to make money by your plan. 
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herd cannot be matched. Man isso tiny in 
comparison with the huge beasts; he must 
perforce lurk so furtively; he must crawl up 
so near before he can see clearly what he 
must know. And in an encounter he has so 
little to depend upon in the way of escape— 
his agility and the elephant’s weak eye- 
sight. Any tree small enough to be climbed 
is also small enough for the elephant to tear 
down. If the herd is aroused he must make 
his get-away by agility and by stealth. 

And in case he succeeds, without discoy- 
ery, in identifying shootable ivory, his trou- 
bles are not yet over. It is exceedingly 
dangerous—almost to the point of suicide— 
to open fire actually within the herd. He 
must patiently wait for his quarry to work 
to the edge, or preferably to undertake a 
little lone excursion of his own. In the 
meanwhile he must lurk, and he must lurk 
with discretion, and an eye and ear for strays 
that might-get his wind. Then when at last 
the favorable situation occurs, he has still 
to maneuver into the proper position for a 
shot. One cannot shoot an elephant any- 
where, even with the heaviest rifle. A heart 
shot is fatal, to be sure, but far from im- 
mediately so. In the twenty-odd minutes 
before the beast succumbs he has plenty of 
time to do all sorts of damage or to get clear 
away. In the latter case he often receives 
aid from his friends. 

Reputable eyewitnesses have many times 
described this. One lines up on either side, 
inserting each a tusk beneath the wounded 
one’s tusks, and by lifting with thrust shoul- 
ders they fairly carry him away. Carl 
Akeley has made a very beautiful bronze 
group of this sort of rescue. Nor must it be 
forgotten that while one shot merely startles 
and arouses, each subsequent shot calls 
attention to the exact location of the 
hunter. If he can fire once and then lie 
low his chances are so much improved of 
remaining undiscovered. 

There is one spot, and one spot only, 
where results are certain. That is the brain. 
A hard-point bullet that actually penetrates 
the brain will bring theelephant downstone- 
dead in his tracks. But the matter is not 
so simple as a mere shot in the head. For 
all his intelligence, the elephant possesses a 
very small brain indeed—which ought to 
be a great-comfort to those who wear a six- 
and-three-quarter size. It is shaped like a 
bologna sausage, about eighteen inches long 
by four or five wide, and slants slightly up- 
ward toward the rear. 


Where to Hit an Elephant 


If compelled by circumstances to fire at an 
elephant, face on, it is necessary to aim at 
the second or third wrinkle on the trunk, 
depending on how close he is. A hit there 
will range upward on a slant to reach his 
brain—provided you have calculated the 
angle right. Some prefer to shoot at the 
knee of an elephant charging head on. That 
at least provides the proceedings with a 
breathing space. But your choosy elephant 
hunter would much rather work his way 
around until he can get a side shot. He 
moves by inches, he spends hours; but at 
last, with the satisfaction of certainty, -he 
places the:bead of his front sight at a point 
midway on a line between the animal’s eye 
and the orifice of its ear and pulls trigger. 
That single shot will be enough. 

All this'sort of thing takes time. If aman 
is to weave about within a few yards of wild 
animals he must not be impatient. To pene- 
trate ten feet of chance dry brush without 
disturbance may take twenty minutes. It 
is not at all an unusual thing to hang around 
a herd for several days before getting a fa- 
vorable shot at a shootable beast, and every 
moment of that time is one of extreme ten- 
sion and thrill. On the basis of being scary, 
elephants take the prize. They can scare 
you, if not more, at least for a longer stretch 
of time than any other big game, 

But the hunter has one thing in his favor. 
The wind is the one element of the situation 
he must concentrate on. Elephants, as I 
have said, see badly. It is sufficient to 
stand absolutely motionless to escape their 
attention. Also, they are themselves noisy 
beasts, so that a moderate latitude in that 
way is permitted the man—unless he hap- 
pens actually to be making a near-by stalk. 
This jungle game of hide and seek, though 
supremely exciting and always subject to 
the unexpected, is not so difficult as it 
sounds. Furthermore, the elephant nor- 
mally is inclined to be a peaceable citi- 
zen. He believes heartily in abating any 
nuisances within his immediate notice, but 
he would much prefer to go away from there 
if he thinks he has a chance of doing so. 
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AFRICAN Drum lalk 


Boom! Boom! Boom! 


a talk of the natives of Africa broadcasts toa radius of fifty or sixty WO 
rture of white men leaving one village for another. To the weird 4 — 
of the huge drum, the travelers with their porters commence the 
zy, knowing that their arrival is expected at the next village. 
7this crude method of sending messages is from our modern, useful, 
gradio. And how very backward it seems when we consider the 
<nade in the radio industry in just a few years’ time as told in this 
Message. 


Following Is a List of the Most 
Popular Crosley Receiving 
Sets With Their Prices 


Crosley Type V (formerly Ace) 


i A CROSLEY RADIO MESSAGE one tube regenerative . . . $ 20.00 
¥:920, Powel Crosley, Jr., then en- policies will be effective as heretofore, with the Crosley Type 3B (formerly Ace) 
Ynufacturing business in Cincinnati, same personnel in charge. three tube regenerative. . . 50.00 
; : A i ead hore Believing the Crosley Manufacturing Company Crosley Type3-C (formerly Ace) 
Be cofacturin im gay. LAbOat and The Precision Equipment Company have each consolette model . . . . . 125.00 
"| Powel Eivccle it ed va dadhed individually been producing more radio receiving Crosley Model VI, two tube, 
j st a sets than any other manufacturer in the world, an incorporating radio frequency 30.00 


jie capital stock of The Precision 
Xoany, one of the original licensees 
7 ‘ong patent. 

thf the two institutions known as 
Sing Company and The Preci- 
7 Company in the radio field has 
e). The public, recognizing unusual 
ned for the products of these two 
J, institutions have been operated 
ently of each other, but for various 
t1as been effected in the following 


-| The Precision Equipment Com- 
cHowel Crosley, Jr., was and contin- 
dent, has been changed to The 
io! ofporation. 

: nt has been made whereby the 
i Grosley Manufacturing Company 
A been taken over by The Crosley 
yn. Thus many economies will be 
o\:tion, administration, management, 
in many other ways. The same 


' 


The Crosley Radio Corporation owns and 
operates Broadcasting Station' W LW 


idea may be obtained as to the volume of produc- 
tion made possible by uniting the two institutions. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation now occupies 
three large plants in the city of Cincinnati, includ- 
ing its own wood working cabinet plant. A fourth 
plant larger than the present three combined has 
just been purchased for additional expansion. 


The products of the Crosley Manufacturing 
Company have carried the trade name “Crosley”; 
those of The Precision Equipment Company the 
trade name “Ace”. In the future all products of 
The Crosley Radio Corporation will bear the trade 
name “Crosley”. 


Practically every dependable radio dealer in the 
United States sells Crosley apparatus; if not, he 
can get it for you. The success of the name 
“Crosley” in the radio field is founded upon a well 
defined policy of producing efficient radio appara- 
tus, simple in construction, in large quantities to be 
sold at moderate prices, thus thoroughly living up 
to the Crosley slogan ‘“Better—Cost Less”. 


are licensed under U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149. 


A strong regenerative receivers, manufactured by The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Insist upon Crosley radio apparatus from your dealer, or write for catalog 


and free copy of book “Simplicity of Radio”. 


] CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


POWEL CROSLEY, JR., President 
FORMERLY 
Precision Equipment Company and Crosley Manufacturing Company 
o Cincinnati, Ohio 


Crosley Model X-J, four tube, 
incorporating radio frequency 65.00 
Crosley Model X-L, four tube 


Consolette . 140.00 
Mr. Leonard H. Weeks, Minot, North Dakota, am 
the only amateur in the United States consist- y 
ently handling traffic with Captain Donald QXL 
MacMillan, North Pole, uses the $20 and $50 2, ay 
receiving sets mentioned above. a: 


Better zehet Less | } 
Radio Products & 


Sy’ 


CROSLEY MODEL X-J—PRICE $65 


A 4 tube radio frequency set combining one stage of Tuned Radio Frequency Amplifica- 
» tion, a Detector, and two stages of Audio Frequency Amplification. A jack to plug in 
on three tubes for head phones, the four tubes being otherwise connected to loud speaker, 
new Crosley Multistat, universal rheostats for all makes of tubes for dry cells or storage 


‘_..4* batteries, new condenser with molded plates, filament switch and other refinements add 


to its performance and beauty. | ; : : 
For bringing in distant stations no set can excel it. 


Cost of necessary accessories from $40.00 up. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The Crosley Radio Corporation, 2313 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me free of charge your complete catalog of Crosley 
instruments and parts together with booklet entitled “The Simplicity of 
Radio.” 
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Lift Right Off 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you ‘lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin” cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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3 Copying 


To insure utmost satisfaction, effi- 
ciency and economy, always use 
VENUS PENCILS. 


Plain Ends, per doz. . - $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. 1.20 


At Stationers’, Druggists’ and Stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
2)8 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Send Sample Checked below—and a VENUS 
ERASER. 
For bold, heavy lines . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 2B- B- HB-F-H 
Forclean, finelines2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . 7H-8H-9H 
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No More Timing Trouble 


A GOEBEL Timing 
Brush will add new life to 
your Ford. Gives perfect 
contact. Keepsspark plugs 
clean and absolutely in- 
sures uniform firing at all 
speeds. Installed by any- 
one ina few minutes. Send 
50c and one will be sent 
you postpaid in next mail. 


Dealers — write for proposition 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
intended victim? The chances are about 
nine in ten that he does not. He sails ma- 
jestically through at full speed and thun- 
ders off in the distance. As far as your 
vision extends he still goes on, straight 
ahead, tail up, hitting her on all six. His 
entire mental capacity is wholly occupied 


| with good form in charging. He is like the 


golfer who gives all his mind to his swing 
and none at all to his ball. He’s forgotten 
all about you. Soul wholly intent on keep- 
ing his tail rigidly erect, his horn at the 
classic angle for tossing, his snorts properly 
synchronized with the fall of his front feet, 
he disappears in a cloud of dust. I dodged 
one of these purists once and over twenty 
minutes later he reappeared. He had 
somehow got turned around—probably by 
following the breast of a swell of land—and 
was on the reverse journey. Somewhat 
winded by now, he was still charging. It 
was magnificent, but most decidedly it was 
not war. 

But is anyone therefore justified in stat- 
ing—as I have seen it stated—that a rhino 
always charges straight through, and that 
all a man needs is a little elementary dodg- 
ing ability to escape all danger? No; most 
emphatically no; and then again not! 

Occasionally he forgets his form—or else, 
like a good golf player, it has become so 
instinctive that he needs pay no further at- 
tention to it. Then he really and sincerely 
tries to get you, and he displays consider- 
able pertinacity in the attempt. This does 
not often happen, I admit; but it does 
happen, and often enough to make the 
whole rhino business uncertain. I once lay 
in the grass for over an hour, toasting in the 
nice hot African sun, waiting for a chance 
rhino that was between me and what I 
wanted, to move out. The beast had gota 
stray scent of me, and he proceeded to 
quarter the ground as methodically as a 
bird dog in an effort to locate me exactly. 

At first I thought he was merely uncer- 
tain and uneasy, but in the sixty minutes 
following I had plenty of time to watch his 
actions and to make up my mind that for 
once he knew quite well what he was doing. 
I was hoping he would get tired and go 
away, for I had trailed a fine old buffalo 


bull for twelve miles or so, and there he was ' 


taking his siesta under a thorn bush in 
plain sight—but beyond the rhino. So I 
did not want to do any shooting or make 
any moves if I could avoid it. Sometimes 
the old fool in his sniffing quest came to 
within fifteen or twenty yards of where 
Memba Sasa and I crouched. A dozen 
times at least I slipped off the safety catch 
of my double rifle, but each time I slipped 
it back again as the animal turned in a new 
direction at thelastmoment. Finally, when 
his shadow was almost over us, I had to 
fire. And there we were fifteen miles from 
camp, possessed of a rhino we did not want, 
while the buffalo we did want departed 
thence at a high rate of speed! 


Spoofing a Rhino 
Another rhino that showed great per- 


| sistence was one I encountered at about 


seventy-five yards out on an open plain. 
So far from trying to escape his notice, I 


| jeered at him and waved my hat and other- 


wise indicated my opinion of rhinos in 
general and himself in particular. The rea- 


' son I did this was because at that moment 


I stood on the edge of a perpendicular-sided 
ravine, about ten feet deep and perhaps 
twenty feet wide; and that ravine was be- 
tween the rhino and myself. He challenged 
the insult and came barging toward me in 
good classic style. When he perceived the 


| ravine just in front of his nose he stopped— 


just in time. I did not much care whether 
his brakes worked or not. In the preceding 
fortnight I and my safari had been charged, 
or rushed toward—at any rate scared— 
just forty-nine times by actual count, and 
I was off rhinos and filled with uncharitable 
thoughts there-anent. So now I sat me 
down comfortably and dangled my legs 
over the edge of the ravine and reviled this 
rhino and laughed my head off at his baffled 
and futile rage. He ramped up and down, 
he pawed the dust, he snorted, he went 
through the motions of tossing, and he 
stayed with it for about twenty minutes. 
There was no question that he wanted to 
get at me, individually, and that he was 
willing to expend considerable trouble to 
that end. At last he suddenly gave it up 
and went away at a high-headed trot. He 
was a great satisfaction to me. 

Another one came at us from a consider- 
able distance in the rear. Three of us white 
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men, with our three gun bearers, were walk- 
ing several hundred yards ahead of the rest. 
This animal ignored the others and came 
directly at our little group. He had to turn 
considerably off course to reach us, so there 
is little doubt we were from the start his 
original point of aim. My two companions 
were walking together, but I was a little 
apart. The footing was very noisy; so 
noisy that we did not hear shouts of warn- 
ing from the rear, nor the rhino himself 
until he was almost on us. For a few mo- 
ments we had quite a lively battle: He 
would dash toward me, only to receive a 
broadside bullet from one of my companions. 
This would attract his attention in that 
direction. He would abandon me and rush 
at the man who had fired. That would give 
me a chance for a broadside, whereupon he 
would whirl back at me again. It took 
twelve bullets to sink him, mainly because 
the firing was all broadside. No one had 
a chance to deliver the fatal shot head-on 
over the top of the horn. Certainly this 
specimen showed no desire to charge on 
through. 

The great difficulty is that you never can 
tell. You never can tell either where he is 
or when he is or how he is. He has a habit 
of lying down and resembling an ant hill so 
closely as to fool you completely about a 
quarter of the time. He is covered with red 
earth, he humps up into ant-hill shapes, 
and above all he is completely motionless. 
I mean really motionless. Most animals, 
even when holding themselves perfectly 
still, nevertheless show a flicker of eye or 
ear, a twitch of skin, even a slight ruffle of 
fur in the wind. Your eye may not catch 
this consciously, but subconsciously it reg- 
isters as an impression of life. The rhino’s 
pig eyes gleam with no intelligence and his 
tough skin is as still as the enduring rock; 
so that, in contrast to the others, his im- 
pression is of not life. It is astonishing how 
often even experienced men are deceived. 
And it is disconcerting to have a portion of 
the secure landscape suddenly heave itself 
into a life of snorts and alacrity. We used 
to classify all humps on the landscape into 
rhinos and rhinoids—and we learned to 
distrust them all. 


Al Plaguy Nuisance 


If this is so true—as it is—on the open 
plain it is increasingly so in high grass and 
superlatively so in thick brush. After things 
have heaved up and snorted and crashed 
around and hurled four tons of diabolic 
energy within a few yards of you a score or 
so of times, you begin to get jumpy, how- 
ever innocent of homicidal intent the ma- 
jority may have been. You conclude that 
you are no rhino mind reader; and, though 
willing to acknowledge that a good man can 
dodge them, you establish a dead line for 
rampageous rhinos at about fifteen yards, 
no matter what their motives may be. 

If, indeed, it were always a matter of the 
open plain one could get along. A sharp 
eye for both rhinos and rhinoids would do 
the trick, though that is not invariable in- 
surance. I remember one beast that seemed 
to have materialized in full career about 
thirty yards away on a plain flat as your 
hand, with grass not over two inches high. 
Subsequent investigation showed that he 
had been lying in a hollow, unsuspected 
because the grass in it had grown just long 
enough to reach the level of the two-inch 
grass round about. 

But in high grass it’s the devil, not so 
much because of actual danger to yourself 
as because of the demoralizing effect on the 
men. Indeed, except through accident, 
there is little danger to yourself. You can 
duck and dodge in what is ideal cover for 
the purpose. But a safari on the march 
presents a wide mark. It straggles along 
single file for a mile or so. If a rhino hap- 
pens to be down wind he rushes in the 
general direction of the scent, and he is 
certain to break through the line some- 
where. 

Even if he keeps right on going, as he 
generally does, he leaves panic, conster- 
nation, lamentation and damaged loads 
behind him. At the cry of faru every porter 
promptly dumps down his load and takes 
to the nearest tree. That does the load no 
good, and not infrequently the rhino pauses 
to finish the job on any that happen to be 
directly in his way. 

Now the scattered little trees to be found 
in this sort of country are armed with 
straight spiky thorns, not only on the limbs 
amid the leaves but also on the trunks 
themselves. With a rhino hard after, your 
African attains the top unhesitatingly, 
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without pause, in two jumps and a wiggle. 
But coming down in cold blood through all 
those sharp needles is different. Hence the 
lamentations. It is vain to point out to 
these primitive people that the rhino al- 
ways charges straight through, and that as 
he can pass but one point in an extended 
line, it would be sensible to locate him and 
dodge him in a cool and orderly manner. 
They believe it better to be a slightly punc- 
tured live native than a potentially heavily 


| punctured dead one, and they act on that 


belief with promptitude and decision. 

Nor is their reasoning wholly unjustified. 
Once in a bad rhino country it happened 
that the only tree available was a tall and 
limber specimen a good deal like an ex- 
aggerated sapling. It possessed carrying 
capacity for perhaps ten men. At the cry 
of faru there were at once thirty candidates 
for the position. Of these about twenty 
managed to get what you might call a cling 
hold. The sapling looked like an overloaded 
switch of a blackberry vine. They clung by 
hand, by foot, by eyebrow. And the rhino, 
instead of charging straight through, stopped 
below and cocked his eye upward. He de- 
cided it might be worth while to wait a bit; 
for the overladen sapling was slowly but 
surely bending earthward, like a fishing 
rod, under the weight of its burden. The 
occasion was urgent, but it was comical. 
The natives hung on and yelled bloody 
murder; the sapling creaked and bent, 
threatening at any moment to give way 
entirely; the rhino down below, with a 
relishing eye aloft, made little joyful an- 
ticipatory rushes back and forth. Had it 
not been for the white man and his rifle 
that rhino would have had an unparalleled 
opportunity for a flock shot sitting. 

In the course of one morning our men 
were rushed six times. By noon they were 
so jumpy that they let go all standing if a 
bird rose in the grass. In that day our only 
two bottles of whisky were smashed. By 
night nobody loved rhinos any more. 

But it is in the heavy brush that this 
beast ceases to be merely annoying and a 
cause of rasped nerves, and becomes really 
a source of apprehension. ~ 


Lone Scouting in Africa 


I recall very vividly one afternoon in the 
high mountains near the northwesterly 
border of German East Africa. We were 
traveling a difficult and pathless country; 
pioneering a way. Our plan of procedure 
was to march our thirty men and sixty don- 
keys half a day, and then ourselves to scout 
ahead in the afternoon, determining a 
feasible route for tomorrow’s journey. 
Naturally this, with the return trip, meant 
that we had each day to cover the triple 
distance; so we took turns at it, and we 
usually went armed only with a light rifle 
and unaccompanied by even a gun bearer. 
The country was very high and rugged. 
Considerable of it was thick jungle, and 
considerable more of it was like a dense 
chaparral resembling that on our Pacific 
Coast mountains, only worse. We were 
greatly helped both as to our best route and 
in getting through cover by the numerous 
rhinoceros trails, old and new. The rhi- 
noceros is an excellent engineer. 

The afternoon in question it was my turn 
to scout ahead. Leaving the men and my 
companion camped by a little stream, I 
climbed over a low spur ridge to find my- 
self overlooking a pocket valley about two 
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miles wide. To the left were high mountains, 
to the right sheer cliffs, straight ahead a 
break that looked like a pass. Obviously 
the only thing to do was to cross the valley. 
The only difficulty with that was that the 
floor of the said valley was covered with one 
of the densest thorn thickets I ever saw. 
I descended and took a look. A fine broad 
rhino trail offered itself. This I followed. 
It led in the proper direction. Soon it be- 
gan to be joined and crossed by numerous 
other rhino trails. The indications were 
unmistakable that they were in recent and 
constant use. 

Now I bethought me of several sufficiently 
obvious things. 
higher than my head; it was so densely 
grown that it would sustain the whole 


weight of my body thrown against it. I | 


was strictly confined to the three-foot width 
of the trails; as strictly confined as though 
between brick walls. Suppose a rhino hap- 
pened to be using his own trail, and suppose 
he also happened to be going in the oppo- 
site direction to myself. I could not give 
the right of way, and I doubted very much 
if he would. 


Singing for Dear Life 


The job had to be done. The only ques- 
tion—should I sneak or should I advertise? 
I decided on the latter. I wanted every 
rhinoceros in that valley to know of my 
presence in ample time to wake up, to think 
the matter over thoroughly and to come to 
a decision long before I got there. So, al- 
though the sun was terrific, and I was 
already thirsty and did not feel in the least 
jocund, I began to sing at the top of my 
voice. And so the bold knight marched 
down through the enchanted forest caroling 
his merry roundelay. Somebody once said 
that you can always tell a man’s age by the 
tune he whistles when he is preoccupied; 
he is about twenty years older than that 
tune. My selections were of After the Ball, 
Rosie O’Grady, Down Went McGinty 
vintage. Now you know. I sang them all 
in rapid succession, without a pause for 
breath, and my throat ached and my tongue 
dried in my mouth. Butit seems incredible 
that any beast, even of the most rudimen- 
tary intelligence, would willingly remain to 
listen any longer than he had to. The 
thought that he might be aroused to murder 
did not occur to me until afterwards. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding all 
this, I came around a curve in the trail face 
on to a rhinoceros. He was sauntering 
along, lost in his antediluvian thoughts, and 
apparently the first he knew of me was 
when we confronted each other. He ought 
to have his hearing looked after. 

While he blew off steam and lowered his 
horn I did some quick thinking. He was 
sure to charge; he had a nice narrow groove 
to direct his efforts; I was in the groove, 
and I could not possibly get out of it. 
Furthermore, I was armed with a .30-caliber 
rifle. I will confess that I honestly believed 
myself done for. There was only one small 
chance, and I took it. 

Often in the open one can deflect a charg- 
ing rhinoceros from an undesirable straight 
line by planting a light bullet in the ex- 
treme outside of one shoulder. The beast 
feels the impact as though from one side 
and often turns toward where he imagines 
the thing comes from. The slight flesh 
wound amounts to nothing. So, though it 
seemed incredible that this would work 
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The thicket was much | 
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with me in plain sight, and a dense thicket 
on either side, I smacked one in on his left 
shoulder before he had got started. He 
threw up his head and whirled square across 
the trail, broadside on, his hind quarters 
crashing through that impenetrable thicket 
as though it were grass. I gave him another 
in the side of the neck. He made another 
lightning quarter turn. Now he was facing 
away from me. As fast as I could work the 
bolt I delivered a kick in the tail to start 
him on his way. He went, full speed. My 
only solution of the extraordinary perform- 
ance was that he was deaf and did not hear 
me. I went on my way singing, and if I 
had known any hymns of thanksgiving I 
certainly should have produced them. 

This yarn is an illustration of the fact 
that a rhinoceros is a bad citizen in thick 
brush; and also adds strength to the thesis, 
You Never Can Tell. 

Ordinarily in thick country where rhi- 
noceros dwell—they are not found every- 
where, and the indications of their presence 
are easy to read—a man himself carries his 
heavy double rifle and is ready for emer- 
gencies. A five-hundred-grain bullet pushed 
by eighty grains of cordite is pretty good 
life insurance even in the brush. It de- 
livers quite a wallop. Indeed, the wallop is 
not confined entirely to the little end of the 
gun. A twelve gauge loaded for ducks 
kicks twenty-six pounds; my double rifle 
recoils fifty-eight. I found this out once 
when I sat down to shoot a rhino that had 
to be killed very dead and immediately. 
Ordinarily, for close shooting, I like the 
sitting position. It affords a rest for both 
elbows against the knees. So I let drive. 
The rhino—fortunately—went down in a 
heap. So did I. The back of my head hit 
the baked earth so hard that I thought my 
bump of benevolence must be flattened for 
life. Never again did I shoot that cannon 
without knowing I was well braced. 

One needs steel-head bullets with these 
fellows. I fired a .22 long-rifle cartridge 
against a slab of rhino hide. It flattened 
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after penetrating about halfway through 
the skin. Such a bullet would not affect a 
rhino as much as a mosquito bite would 
affect us. All he would get would be the 
miniature shock from the impact. Having 
made this discovery, I used to get up rhino 
fights by hitting one of two with a .22 
bullet. He, thinking the prod had come 
from his companion, would retaliate with 
his horn. And then they were off. Any- 
thing to annoy a rhino. They are difficult 
to annoy, and they have in their time cer- 
tainly annoyed me. They have annoyed 
everybody. The only people who regret 
that the rhino will be the first of the African 
big game to disappear is the man who has 
never traveled in a rhino country. They 
are admittedly stupid; admittedly their 
charges are nine times in ten blind rushes; 
admittedly they can be dodged—and all 
the rest of it. But they are always”poten- 
tially dangerous; and they are a nuisance— 
Lord, what a nuisance! 

One fellow tells the tale of one of his men 
peaceably returning to camp with a coal- 
oil can full of water on his head. He was 
suddenly rushed from behind. In his con- 
vulsive leap for safety he jumped right out 
from under that can of water, which fell 
upon and was impaled over the rhino’s 
horn. The rhino disappeared, taking the 
Standard Oil can with him, and was never 
seen again. Now Standard Oil cans are 
scarce and valuable in Africa. Such things 
should not be permitted. 

So, though because of his general stupid- 
ity the rhino cannot be permitted to rival 
the lion as the Colonel Bogey of dangerous 
game, we can with a clear conscience award 
him the hard-point bullet as the prize un- 
expected nuisance. 

Our next discussion will take up such 
terrible creatures as the grizzly bear, the 
ravening wolf and the bloodthirsty panther 
of legend, and the same critters in reality. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. White. The fourth will appear in an 


early issue. 
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Beauty Was His. He Gave Himself to 


\ iates to own any of the company stock. That was why Benjamin, 
id this particular policy written—a sort of old-age pension in case his 
ments went wrong. 

le twisted his lips at the phrase in his thoughts; twenty years ago 
ite old, which was ridiculous. He felt as young now—younger— 
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by suggesting that he see a heart specialist? He wished specialists 
get ee mente with. To have to wait until Tuesday meant 
t10n lost. j 
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Benjamin found himself 
blinking very hard, and 
presently the chaotic fan- 
cies subsided. Presently he 
assured himself it was quite 
natural that when this 
needing to see the specialist 
came up he hadn’t men- 
tioned it to Frances. He 
himself didn’t in the least 
believe there was anything 
wrong with his heart; the 
insurance companies were 
overly particular with men 
his age. He had simply 
told her business demanded 
his presence in town over 
the week-end, and that he’d 
join her by rail in time for 
a portion of the cruise. 

Lassitude was growing 
upon him, Benjamin noted 
with a sense of acquies- 
cence. Beneath him the 
sand seemed warmer, about 
him the sunshine was in- 
tensifying in heat. The 
noise of the waves was be- 
coming a deafening thing. 
Here, on a level with them, 
eyes closed to diverting 
sights, he realized their roar 
to the full. The air was 
moving in a swift wind 
about him, so swift that it 
was almost cold—an amaz- 
ing contrast to the steady 
warmth of the sunshine. 
The tumult of the sea was 
so terrific that no other 
sound impinged upon his 
consciousness. 

Although he was aware, 
through closed eyelids, of 
innumerable passing, 
crowding figures, he heard 
nothing of them. 

After a while his con- 
sciousness of warmth and 
wind and tumult died into 
nothingness; he was for a 
time lost in some deeper 
oblivion than sleep. A sen- 
sation as of wild beating 
drums recalled him sharply 
to himself. The roar of the 
waves was increasing; al- 
most he fancied there was 
it as a Swimmer Gives Himself to the Sea an ominous sound some- 

where in their tumult. 

At the thought he opened his eyes and sat up to regard the ocean. Set against the 
incoming tide, the crashing breakers, he saw kaleidoscopically the holiday crowd. 
Heedlessly men and girls and children were romping into the fierceness of the churning sea. 

Simultaneously some intangible panic seized the throng. He was aware of an in- 
stantaneous change in the faces about him, a tenseness in the bodies, a swift running. 
And against the uproar of the waves an ominous stillness of all these else shrill voices. 

In the moment’s registering of the impression, he had risen to his feet, drawn toward 
the oncoming waves where the crowds were gathering. And then, out beyond the last 
barrage of breakers, he saw, black against the dazzle, a bobbing head. 

At once two life-savers plunged into the surf, and with swift up-arm strokes swam 
rapidly into the wild horses of the waves. For all the swiftness of the up-arm swimming 
strokes they seemed to make no progress toward the bobbing head. 

Benjamin had for a time the impression of an enchantment; as if he and the bobbing 
head and all these silent waiting others were held spellbound, and only those up-arm 
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swimming strokes against the fierceness of the waves were 
stirring in a tremendous waste of stillness. 

As he stood rooted there, the bobbing head was gone. 

Benjamin was conscious of holding his breath in an 
effort to help that swimmer sunk beneath the sea. For an 
instant he was swept by a confused curiosity about him, 
about his circumstances, life, the woman he perhaps had 
loved. And then he saw the life-savers had reached the 
spot where the bobbing head had sunk. With an intuition 
of futility, he 
watched them 
diving, diving, 
diving. 

It was then he 
heard a voice say 
LOR TIMo wets: t 
there — oughtn’t 
we—do some- 
thing?” 

Benjamin 
turned hisstrained 
eyes to the voice. 
A girl was pressed 
close against him 
in the crowd. He 
held a momentary 
illusion of disem- 
bodied eyes and a 
halo of shining 
hair. And then his 
attention was 
caught by two 
men at the margin 
of the sea, en- 
gaged in launching 
2 ‘suri boa te 
Against the on- 
coming fierceness 
the frail boat 
leaped forward. 

Again Benja- 
min held the illu- 
sion of an enchant- 
miemtera s Chie 
watched with 
frozen wonder this 
other effort to res- 
cue that swimmer 
sunk beneath the 
sea. Incredibly, 
the boat had sur- 
mounted all but 
the last wild cata- 
racts of foam, 
when by some mis- 
chance it was 
caught and turned 
completely upside 
down, washed over its oarsman’s submerged body and 
thrown like a toy back upon the beach. 

“A dead man out there,” a voice said, passing Benjamin. 
“The tide’s running like a race horse; he’s yards down the 
beach by now. No earthly hope. His body’ll wash up 
miles from here.” 

The fragmentary remarks caught at Benjamin’s con- 
sciousness and stuck like burs; he had a sense of personal 
disaster. And then his gaze focused on the disembodied 
eyes beneath a halo of bright hair. Benjamin saw, as the 
crowd loosened round them, how white the girl’s legs and 
arms were against the vivid green of her bathing suit. 

“Nothing to be done,’ he heard himself saying in 
answer to the question she had asked him he did not know 
how long a time ago. 

She regarded him with old-child eyes, a little choking 
catch strangled along her throat. As he looked at her, 
Benjamin saw the sun vanish behind a cloud and all 
the glittering dazzle of the day go gray. For an instant he 
was conscious of an interval of distorted sensation. The 
sea seemed killingly loud in its roaring, the breakers tower- 
ing high, tossing more furious wild manes. Against the 
acuteness of his perception was no human sound; it was 
as if the throngs about him, as if he himself were dumb. 

The grayness of the sand and sea and sky, the uproar of 
the waters seemed suddenly to Benjamin an utterly sinis- 
ter thing. He found himself thinking of the dead man out 
there in the grayness of the sinister sea. In the midst of 
this thought he was aware, with a curious annoyance, that 
the girl who had spoken to him was still standing at his 
side. He looked at her with a feeling of utter detachment, 
wondering irrelevantly how he could have thought her 
flying hair a halo; now, in the leaden grayness of the day, 
it was drab and colorless; her flesh was drab against the 
crude green of her suit. Benjamin’s gaze lifted from her. 

“Too bad,” he said unemotionally, and moved away. 

He decided at once to leave, take the first train 
to New York; and with this thought in mind he went 
directly to his bathhouse to dress. As he walked along 
the narrow aisle between the cell-like rooms, a catching 


memory of the dead man sunk beneath the sea dragged at 
his consciousness; he found himself looking at each door 
he passed, wondering if it were his. 

No one, apparently, knew who the dead man was; no 
one could know until all these crowding bathers had 
dressed and gone. 

The habitually musty smell of bathhouses set against 
the salt freshness of the sea-swept air was acrid to his 
nostrils as he dressed; a small twilight shut him in with the 


It Was Then That Frances Collapsed Unexpectedly in a Chair Near at Hand; Her Arms Flew Out in a Gesture of Inexplicable Chagrin 


clothes he was putting on. He was thinking of other gar- 
ments, tenantless now, their wearer sunk forever beneath 
deep seas. 

When he was ready he mounted at once to the concrete 
walk above the beach and turned in the direction of the 
trains. Others were leaving too. As he neared the station 
the crowd grew in numbers. An extremely fat woman was 
immediately ahead of him. The way she waddled from 
side to side with the gait of a comic-opera sailor annoyed 
Benjamin. Her companion was odious too—a skeleton- 
like man with red whiskers. And somewhere in the throng 
a young infant was wailing. Benjamin found himself wish- 
ing he might tell the parents to stay at home until the 
child was older. Near him he noticed a young girl who 
was, he decided, tubercular; and simultaneously with his 
thought she coughed distressingly. Benjamin was con- 
scious of holding his breath until the air she had tainted 
was blown away. The crowds were narrowing now at the 
gateway to the train tracks. The tubercular girl was 
wedged close to his side. 

He found himself at last on the train, released from the 
crowding throng through which he had pressed forward to 
this comparative spaciousness. No one sat down beside 
him. Benjamin was confusedly thankful for that; he 
wanted to be quite alone. He felt, indeed, that he was 
quite alone. An amazing reaction was upon him. In some 
unaccountable and fantastic way it was as if the bobbing 
head sunk beneath the sea were his head; he felt as if he 
were sunk beneath some sea. As alone as that. 

Not until the train drew into New York did Benjamin 
realize someone was sitting in the seat beside him. As he 
turned to rise, he recognized the girl who had spoken to 
him on the beach. She looked quite different in her street 
clothes; she looked older—less a child. He acknowledged 
at once that her hair did shine. ’ 

Almost immediately they were wedged together in the 
car aisle, moving congestedly toward the door. Ben- 
jamin, as if it were sound, became aware of the silence 
about them. And then her voice said, “Anyway, he won’t 
have to come back.”’ 
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As she said the words she stepped. 
chasm between the car platform and the 
of the station, and in the throng was ings t 
words reverberated like thunder in Benji 
had spoken his very thought! 

Benjamin wanted to talk to the gir wi 
such words to him. If only he could for a 
this mass of people he might overtake } 
slipping through the crowds—such a litt] hi 
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to the details merely said, ‘‘ Hope you enjoy your trip, Mr. 
Sheldon. Rest assured the income from this fund will 
reach you with promptness and safety.” 

And then Benjamin had followed the young man into a 
small office, signed a paper and the thing was done. 

In the vaults of the building, when he was locked in the 
tiny compartment with the long slim box that contained 
his worldly goods, he smiled anew at the ease with which 
he was accomplishing so radical a thing for him—for any 
man—to do. 

Then he fell to work assorting the bonds and certificates 
of stocks that he owned. He was not a rich man, Benja- 
min reflected with something almost of pride in the realiza- 
tion; everything here had been earned slowly, carefully, 
laboriously, and treasured through the years. For an 
instant his fingers paused in their task of sorting the fold- 
ers. He was thinking of the long years he had worked, the 
details, the ceaseless constant press of affairs. Old Mr. 
Hamilton’s face was before him as he thought of business. 

And suddenly Benjamin dropped the bonds he held in 
his hands; an access of inconsequential emotion lifted him 
to his feet, set him pacing the length of the tiny cell. Out 
of the depth of his consciousness had flooded blackly a bit- 
ter fury against Mr. Hamilton, against business. For an 
instant very clearly he saw himself as submerged by busi- 
ness, eaten by it, destroyed—hard, grinding, grueling 
work. Well, he had progressed; there was no one old 
Hamilton so depended upon. 

But hehad made hisson, just out of college, vice president! 

The fury upon Benjamin was so unexpectedly intense 
that he found himself beating the polished paneling of his 
tiny cage. But it passed as swiftly as it had come. Witha 
conviction of absurdity, he reseated himself at his lock box, 
a faint apology in his manner. . He told himself that of 
course the old man had made the boy vice president. 
Didn’t he own all the stock? Hadn’t he kept it a close 
corporation all these years for this very thing? Hadn’t he, 
Benjamin, known always that this was going to happen? 


“Your Mother Needs You, Francie,’’ Benjamin Told Her 
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Had he really expected to be made vice president? Had 
he ever really expected it? 

And at once he answered, ‘‘No!’’ He wasn’t the type 
for such a position. If he had been a showier man, more 
of a fighter, more domineering, he might have forced this 
recognition from old Hamilton. 

When he had looked clear through this matter that al- 
ways he had found it expedient to shunt off, he experienced 
a feeling of satisfaction—another angle of things faced and 
braved and conquered. It was with something like a thrill 
of expectancy that he finished his labeling and arranging 
and rose to leave. 

Tomorrow early he would go to the office, present his 
resignation to old Mr. Hamilton. Let him think what he 
pleased. 


When Benjamin had gone through his mail he leaned 
forward to the bell at the corner of his desk. His secretary 
answered at once, and he said, “‘ Will you see if Mr. Hamil- 
ton has come in yet? And tell him I want to speak to 
him’’—he glanced at his watch—‘“‘at 9:30.” 

The girl nodded and left the room. 

Benjamin rose from his desk and crossed to stand at one 
of the windows that looked down upon the street. Di- 
rectly opposite was a factory building. He could see the 
girls ironing what seemed to be folded nightdresses or 
chemises, and slipping sheets of blue tissue paper into the 
fronts that they had ironed. Benjamin had seen the girls 
at work thus for unrecorded years, but he noticed them 
today consciously for the first time. One was a little thing. 
She looked almost a child, and her eyes were superlatively 
large for her small face. Benjamin noted how quick her 
fingers were in their tasks with the iron and sheets of tissue 
paper. He found himself wondering about these girls, 
separated from him by the width of a narrow street—and 
all the distance of the universe. 

He would, he realized, never see any of them again in 
all his life—his life. A short time only. 

With a sense of lingering 
regret, he turned away from 
the window and the sight of 
the little girl with superla- 
tively big eyes and such swift 
fingers, and reapproached his 
desk. He had finished the 
accumulation of his mail. 
There would not be, for him, 
another mail. 

A sense of happiness 
swamped him with warmth. 
He tried—and failed—to re- 
member ever having felt as 
he was feeling now; the re- 
lease of it was like a wine 
gone to his head. 

His eye swept the office. 
Across from him, on a level 
with his gaze, was a picture 
of his college campus, its 
trees misty with spring. And 
with an irrelevant vividness 
he remembered an occasion 
shortly before graduation 
when he and some of the fel- 
lows had roamed about all 
night in a mood of exaltation 
and alcohol. Momentarily 
the perfumes of that unfor- 
gotten spring were his 
again—syringa and lilac and 
leafing trees. He was glad, 
ridiculously, that his college 
demanded no break. 

And then he saw that it 
was almost half past nine. 
He rose and left the inclosure 
of his office, passing swiftly 
the length of the main floor 
between counters where 
were piled innumerable bun- 
dles. A clerk, he noted, was 
-unrolling a bolt of blue-green 
silk, billowing it from its 
board with quick little toss- 
ing gestures. For a moment 
the blue-green silk created in 
Benjamin’s mind an illusion 
of waves. It occurred to him 
that here was an ocean of 
silk, that all his life he had 
been submerged in an ocean 
of silk, sunk beneath it. 

But he had come to the 
president’s door. Mr. Ham- 
ilton looked up with his near- 
sighted glance as Benjamin 
entered. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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N SOME re- 
I spects the dis- 
tance between 
Eastern Europe 
and Northern Eu- 
rope isn’t great. 
One can travel 
from the capital of 
Poland to the cap- 
itals of Denmark 
andSwedeninaday 
and a half or two 
days, or by air in 
six hours or so; but 
the east of Europe 
is separated from 
the north by other 
differencesthat are 
less rapidly over- 
come—wide differ- 
ences, for example, 
of manners, habits, 
political principles 
and other things. 
There are many 
explanations as to 
why these differ- 
ences exist. There 
are even people 
who deny that 
they exist at all. 
Yet for some rea- 


son American im- lis 
migration authori- tip 
ties, day after day, Al Group of Swedish Emigrants in Stockhoim Waiting for Their American Visas vn 
are confronted by s 


attempts to break down and evade our immigration laws; 
and the attempts are usually made by Eastern and South- 
ern Europeans in behalf of other Eastern and Southern 
Europeans—seldom by Northern Europeans. 

Naturalization records show that a large percentage of 
Northern Europeans become American citizens, but that 
a small percentage of Southeastern Europeans become 
American citizens. 


Contrasting Characteristics 


he conducted by the United States Army showed 
that the mental ability of the Southeastern European 
is below that of the Northern and Western European. 

Northern and Western Europeans govern themselves bet- 
terthan Southern and Eastern Europeansgovern themselves. 

The opposition to restrictive immigration laws, when 
based on racial grounds, comes from the representatives of 
Southeastern European groups and not from representa- 
tives of Northern or Western European groups. 

American consuls in Europe daily encounter, among the 
Southeastern Europeans, forgeries, falsifications and at- 
tempts at bribery as a part 
of their campaign to beat 
the American laws; but 
American consuls don’t 
discover these things among 
Northern and Western 
Europeans. 

There may be contro- 
versy over these statements 
in America; but there is no 
controversy over them in 
Europe. They are common 
knowledge, as incontrovert- 
ible as the statement that 
Roquefort cheese has an 
offensive odor. 

There are differences be- 
tween Poland and Sweden 
in the eyes of Europe; but 
in the eyes of the American 
immigration laws the dif- 
ferences scarcely exist, for 
each country is allowed to 
send to America 3 per cent 
of the number of its people 
who resided in America at 
the time of the census of 
1910. 

Let us glance at Poland 
and Sweden from an immi- 
gration viewpoint. They 
are worth the glance, for by 
grace of the 3 per cent law 
Poland sends to America 


nearly 26,000 emigrants each year—enough to pile up into 
a city the size of Boston in thirty years’ time; while Sweden 
is permitted to send 20,000 of her citizens to America each 
year. 

This discrepancy seems unreasonable when the 1920 
census shows that 69 per cent of all Swedes living in the 
United States at the time of the census had become Amer- 
ican citizens, while 28 per cent of those from Poland had 
become citizens. 

One finds difficulty in understanding why our legislators, 
after coming to the conclusion that America was getting 
too many unassimilable aliens, and after nerving them- 
selves to cut down the numbers, as they did in 1921, should 
admit a large number from a country whose emigrants 
obviously don’t readily become a part of the American 
people and let in a smaller number from a country whose 
emigrants equally obviously do become a part of the 
American people. 

The road from Warsaw to Cracow, like the roads from 
Warsaw to Russia or to the Baltic or to Germany or any 
of the other main roads of Poland, runs with undeviating 
monotony across endless flat plains. If one travels this 
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wretched women and children 
to see the strangers and then to 
inquire concerning America and 
the possibility of getting there 
soon. 

Whole families and sometimes 
two or three families lived in 
each of the small, noisome, bar- 
ren rooms of these ancient build- 
ings; and the mothers of the 
children had in their childhood 
lived in similar congestion and 
filth, as had their grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers and 
more distant ancestors before 
them. 

Men materialized rapidly 
also, probably brought in from 
the market place by a chance 
rumor or some subtle sixth 
sense. Some of the men were 
going to America and their pas- 
sage had already been paid by 
relatives in America. Practically 
all of them, men and women, 
claimed to have relatives in 
America. Every one wanted to 
go to America. Said one 
bearded patriarch, “If we had 
money we would all go.” 


Typical Traders Traveling on the War: 
saw-Cracow Road 


Another bearded patriarch, 
who seemed to be the buddy of 
the first bearded patriarch, 
thrust out his lips with a 
whoosh of protest. 

“No!” said he. “Money 
doesn’t count! We can always 
find money. All we want is 
permission to go.” 

A third asked anxiously what 
chance there was that the Amer- 
ican immigration law would be 
made easier. Another drew my 
companion from the consulate 
to one side, extracted a roll of 
American dollars from his 
pocket and offered to pay him 
well if he would help him to ob- 
tain an American visa from the 
Warsaw consulate without go- 
ing through the necessary for- 
malities. 

Men and women alike de- 
clared that their chief reason for 
wanting to go to America was 
the very bad business condi- 
tions in Poland, coupled with 
the high cost of clothes and food. 

Grojec, Kaluszyn, Skiernie- 
wice, Warsaw—all the towns 
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Polish Peasant Girls Harvesting a Crop 
of Wheat 


of Poland are almost exactly alike in the 
percentages and the types of people who 
would go from them to America if they were 
permitted to do so by the American immi- 
gration laws. 

When the American consulate in Warsaw 
was filling the quota for 1923-4 it requested 
applicants for visas to fill out questionnaires; 
and from these questionnaires the following 
information was obtained: From more than 
18,000 applicants for American visas in 
Poland, nearly 12,000 were women and a 
little more than 6000 were men. Only 519 
paid their own steamship passages, so that 
the passages of 17,500 were paid by relatives 
and friendsin America. Nearly 14,000 were 
unmarried. 


Little Skilled Labor 


EARLY 9500 had no occupation, 2500 

were domestics, 3800 claimed to be 
skilled workmen, and 2208 followed mis- 
cellaneous occupations such as farm laborer, 
laborer and merchant. 

Among the skilled workmen, the largest 
divisions were 154 bakers, 131 barbers, 184 
clerks, 810 dressmakers, 107 milliners, 408 
seamstresses,316 shoemakers and 5738 tailors. 

Whether there is a crying need in Amer- 
ica for barbers, dressmakers, seamstresses 
and tailors is not definitely known, but the chances are a 
thousand to one that there is not; and furthermore, the 
impression has sprung up in recent months, because of 
the loud and pitiful cries of sundry large manufacturers, 
that the country’s needs—if any—run more to engineers 
and miners and plasterers and plumbers and laborers, and 
so on, than to milliners and barbers. 

Thirteen persons out of the 18,000 who filled out the 
questionnaire were engineers, seventeen were masons, six 
were miners, four were paper hangers, five were plasterers 
and five were plumbers—scarcely a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of the 18,000 to alleviate the suffering of the large 
manufacturers. , 

Now it has been pretty well established through several 
years of reliable investigation of one sort and another that 
a large number of the immigrants who have come to Amer- 
ica from Poland in the past few decades have been undesir- 
able. 

There are some who still argue the point with more or 
less heat; but if the question is put up to unbiased Amer- 
icans who are in a position to know—consular officers, let 
us say, and diplomatic representatives and newspaper men, 
and so on—they are quick to state in loud, penetrating, em- 
phatic tones, and with a noticeable lack of conservatism, 
that most of those who have been emigrating from Poland 
to America of late years are not at all desirable. 

Furthermore, it is a fairly well recognized fact that one 
seldom gets what he wants unless he knows what he wants. 
In the matter of immigration, America has a fairly good idea 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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“I Wish Mother 
Would Take 
Me to Algiers 
Next Winter. 


Saturday in June had arrived and the golf club was 

holding its monthly dance. Fairy lanterns festooned 
the branches of the chestnut trees on the terrace above the 
ninth green, and from the big dining room, cleared now of 
its tables and chairs, came a muffled slithering of feet and 
the plaintive sound of saxophones moaning softly like a 
man who has just missed a short putt. In a basket chair in 
the shadows the Oldest Member puffed a cigar and listened, 
well content. His was the peace of the man who has reached 
the age when he is no longer expected to dance. 

A door opened and a young man came out of the club- 
house. He stood on the steps with folded arms, gazing to 
left and right. The Oldest Member, watching him from the 
darkness, noted that he wore an air of gloom. His brow 
was furrowed and he had the indefinable look of one who 
has been smitten in the spiritual solar plexus. 

Yes, where all around him was joy, jollity and song, this 
young man brooded. 

The sound of a high tenor voice, talking rapidly and 
entertainingly on the subject of modern Russian thought, 
now obtruded itself on the peace of the night. From the 
further end of the terrace a girl came into the light of the 
lanterns, her arm in that of a second young man. She was 
small and pretty, he tall and intellectual. The light shone 
on his high forehead and glittered on his tortoise-shell- 
rimmed spectacles. The girl was gazing up at him with 
reverence and adoration, and at the sight of these twain 
the youth on the steps appeared to undergo some sort of 
spasm. His face became contorted and he wabbled. Then, 
with a gesture of sublime despair, he tripped over the mat 
and stumbled back into the clubhouse. 

The couple passed on and disappeared, and the Oldest 
Member had the night to himself, until the door opened 
once more and the club’s courteous and efficient secretary 
trotted down the steps. The scent of the cigar drew him 
to where the Oldest Member sat, and he dropped into the 
chair beside him. 

“Seen young Ramage tonight?” asked the secretary. 

“He was standing on those steps only a moment ago,” 
replied the Oldest Member. ‘‘ Why do you ask?” 

“T thought perhaps you might have had a talk with him 
and found out what’s the matter. Can’t think what’s 
come to him tonight. Nice, civil boy as a rule, but just 
now when I was trying to tell him about my short approach 
on the fifth this afternoon he was positively abrupt. Gave 
a sort of hollow gasp and dashed away in the middle of 
a sentence.” 

The Oldest Member sighed. 

“You must overlook his brusqueness,’”’ he said. ‘‘The 
poor lad is passing through a trying time. A short while 
back I was the spectator of a little drama that explains 


[secure was a sound of revelry by night, for the first 
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everything. Mabel Patmore is flirting disgrace- 
fully with that young fellow Purvis.” 

“Purvis? Oh, you mean the man who won the 
club bowls championship last week?”’ 

“‘T can quite believe that he may have disgraced 
himself in the manner you describe,” said the Sage 
coldly. ‘‘I know he plays that noxious game. And 
it is for that reason that I hate to see a nice girl 
like Mabel Patmore, who only needs a little more 
steadiness off the tee to become a very fair golfer, 
wasting her time on him. I suppose his attraction 
lies in the fact that he has a great flow of conver- 
sation, while poor Ramage is, one must admit, 
more or less of a dumb Isaac. Girls are too often 
snared by a glib tongue. Still, it is a pity, a great 
pity. The whole affair recalls irresistibly to my 
mind the story a4 

The secretary rose with a whir like a rocketing 
pheasant. 

“‘____ the story,”’ continued the Sage, ‘‘of Jane 
Packard, William Bates and Rodney Spelvin, 
which, as you have never heard it, I will now pro- 
ceed to relate,” 

““Can’t stop now, much as I should like ——”’ 

“Tt is a theory of mine,”’ proceeded the Oldest 
Member, attaching himself to the other’s coat 
tails and pulling him gently back into his seat, 
“that nothing but misery can come of the union 
between a golfer and an outcast whose soul has 
not been purified by the noblest of games. This 
is well exemplified by the story of Jane Packard, 
William Bates and Rodney Spelvin.” 

“All sorts of things to look after 2 

“That is why I am hoping so sincerely that 
there is nothing more serious than a temporary 


flirtation in this business of Mabel Patmore and ° 


bowls-playing Puryis. A girl in whose life golf has become 
a factor would be mad to trust her happiness to a blister 
whose idea of enjoyment is trundling 
wooden balls across a lawn. Sooner 
or later he is certain to fail her in 


some crisis. % : \* 
. . : ‘ e.N 
“Lucky for her if this failure oc- Me Fo 
curs before the marriage knot has ¥ ‘ \ 


been inextricably tied and so opens 
her eyes to his inadequacy—as was 
the case in the matter of Jane Pack- 
ard, William Bates and Rodney Spel- 
vin. I will now,” said the Oldest 
Member, ‘‘tell you all about Jane 
Packard, William Bates and Rodney 
Spelvin.” 

The secretary uttered a choking 
groan. 

“T shall miss the "next dance,” he 
pleaded. 

“A bit of luck for some nice girl,” 
said the Sage equably. 

He tightened his grip on the other’s 
arm. 


Jane Packard and William Bates— 
said the Oldest Member—were not, 
you must understand, officially en- 
gaged. They had grown up together 
from-childhood, and there existed be- 
tween them asort of understanding— 
the understanding being that, if ever 
William could speed himself up 
enough to propose, Jane would accept 
him and they would settle down and 
live stodgily and happily ever after. 
For William was not one of your 
rapid wooers. In his affair of the 
heart he moved slowly and ponder- 
ously, like a motor truck, an object 
which both in physique and temper- 
ament he greatly resembled. He was 
an extraordinarily large, powerful, 
oxlike young man, who required 
plenty of time to make up his mind 
about any given problem. I have 
seen him in the club dining room 
musing with a thoughtful frown for 
fifteen minutes on end while endeav- <i 
oring to weigh the rival merits of a 
chump chop and a sirloin steak as 
a luncheon dish. A placid, leisurely 
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man. I might almost call him ly 
call him lymphatic. He was lymyy 
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“‘Thave reason to believe that Jane would 
respond more readily to your wooing were 
it conducted in some vast sandy waste. 
And there is another thing,’ I proceeded 
earnestly, ‘““which I must impress upon 
you. See that there is nothing tame or 
tepid about your behavior when you pro- 
pose. You must show zip and romance. In 
fact, I strongly recommend you, before you 
even say a word to her, to seize her and 
clasp her in your arms and let your hot 
breath sear her face.” 

“Who, me?” said William. 

“Believe me, it is what will appeal to 
her most.” 

“But, [say! Hot breath, I mean! Dash 
it all, you know, what!” 

“T assure you it is indispensable.” 

“Seize her?’”’ said William blankly. 

“Precisely.”’ 

“Clasp her in my arms?”’ 

SJUSG SOs. 

William plunged into silent thought 
once more. 

“Well, you know, I suppose,’’ he 
said at length. “‘You’ve had experi- 
ence, I take it. Still —— Oh, all 
right, I’ll have a stab at it.” 

“There spoke the true William 
Bates!”’ I said. ‘“‘Go to it, lad, and 
heaven speed your wooing!”’ 

In all human schemes—anzd it is this 
that so often brings failure to the sub- 
tlest strategists—there is always the 
chance of the unknown factor popping 
up, that unforeseen x for which we 


throws our whole plan of campaign 
out of gear. I had not anticipated 
anything of the kind coming along to 
mar the arrangements on the present 
occasion; but when I reached the first tee on 
the Wednesday afternoon to give William 
Bates that last word of encouragement which 
means so much, I saw that I had been too 
sanguine. William had not yet arrived, but 
Jane was there, and with her a tall, slim, 
dark-haired, sickeningly romantic-looking 
youth in faultlessly fitting serge. A stranger 
to me. He was talking to her in a musical 
undertone, and she seemed to be hanging 

on his words. Her beautiful eyes 

were fixed on his face and her lips 

slightly parted. So absorbed was 


round with us.” 


Hi e Sloshed to the Shore. For a Moment He Paused on the Bank, Sithouetted Against the Summer Sky 
‘it 


as she that it was not until I spoke that she became 
“~ aware of my presence. 
“William not arrived yet?” 

Z She turned with a start. 

: “William? Hasn’t he? Oh! 
No, not yet. I want to introduce 
you to Mr. Spelvin. Hehas come 

“ to stay with the Wyndhams for 

a few weeks. He is going to walk 
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the sky line. 
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Naturally this infor- 
mation came asashock 
to me, but I masked 
my feelings and 
greeted the young man 
with a well-assumed 
cordiality. 

“Mr. George Spel- 
vin, the actor?” I 
asked, shaking hands. 

“My cousin,’ he 
said. ‘‘My name is 
Rodney Spelvin. I do 
not share George’s his- 
trionic ambitions. If I 
have any claim to— 

may I say renown?—it is 
as amaker of harmonies.”’ 

““A composer, eh?’’ 

“Verbal harmonies,” 
explained Mr. Spelvin. “I 
am, in my humble fash- 
ion, a poet.” 

“He writes the most 
beautiful poetry,” said 
Jane. ‘“‘He has just been 
reciting some of it to me.”’ 

“Oh, thatlittlething?”’ 
said Mr. Spelvin depre- 
catingly. ‘“‘A mere mor- 
ceau. One of my juve- 
nilia.”’ 

“Tt was too cute for 
words,”’ persisted Jane. 

“Oh, you,” said Mr. 
Spelvin, ‘‘have the soul 
to appreciate it. I could 
wish that there were more 
like you, Miss Packard. 
We singers have much to 
put up with in a crass and 
materialistic world. Only 
last week a man, a coarse 
editor, asked me what my 
sonnet, Wine of Desire, 
meant.’’ He laughed in- 
dulgently. ‘I gave him 


answer, twas asonnet, not a min- 
ing prospectus.”’ 


“Tt would have served him 


right,” said Jane warmly, “‘if you 
had pasted him one on the snoot!”” 


At this point a low whistle be- 


hind me attracted my attention, 


“Hoy!” said William. 

I walked to where he stood, leaving Jane and Mr. Spel- 
vin in earnest conversation, with their heads close together. 

“T say,” said William in a rumbling undertone, “‘who’s 
the bird with Jane?” 

“A man named Spelvin. He is visiting the Wyndhams. 
I suppose Mrs. Wyndham made them acquainted.” 


and I turned to perceive William Bates towering against 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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riding boot with his smart new riding 

crop and ascended the porch steps with YY 
a smart jingling of new spurs. He lowered his 
light eyebrows, puffed out 
his fair and downy cheeks 
and glared at a stout old 
gentleman who was sitting 
in a rocker and oiling a fish- 
ing reel. 

“Come here, governor,” 
he said sternly. ‘‘I want to 
talk to you.” 

“Coming, Junior, com- 
ing,’ murmured his father, 
continuing to work on the 
reel. 

Junior clenched his re- 
treating underjaw. He was 
angry, and he would have 
assumed a black and daunt- 
ing frown if his immature 
features had permitted of 
that grimace; he succeeded 
in looking very peevish. 

He was angry with his 
father because that pro- 
crastinating old gentleman 
had not yet bought him a 
horse to ride on and had 
put him off with a riding cos- 
tume. 

Junior was sick and tired 
of his father’s dodges, and 
now at last he was in a posi- 
tion to have it out with him. 

““Governor,”’ he said ina 
rising tone, “when I call you 
I insist upon you coming 
promptly. I do not wish to 
speak to you . constantly 
about this. Come here at 
once!”’ 

He threw himself into a 
chair, stretched out his legs 
to be switched, and puffed 
out his stomach. 

“Coming,”’ said the old 
gentleman leisurely. ‘Don’t 
get mad, Junior. I want to 
keep these ball bearings all 
together and not be looking 
for them. You’ve let this 
reel get rusted up, Junior, 
and it wants to be ready 
for you tomorrow morning. 
Going to drift off Staten 
Island for flounders, are you, 
Junior? Well, they do say 
the weaks have struck in off 
St. George, but ——”’ 

“Come here!” shrieked Junior, refusing to be beguiled 
into a glance across New York Bay from his place on the 
front porch of the little cottage on the westerly slope of 
Bay Ridge. “And stop that confounded ‘coming,’ and 
try to talk like a gentleman. You're not a waiter now and 
I don’t propose to put up with it. Do you understand?” 

“Coming, Junior, coming,” said his father, approaching 
on flat feet. “‘Here we are. And now what was it about? 
Tell his father what’s troubling the boy. Do you want 
money, Junior? That’s it, no doubt. Well, boys will be 
boys. A fellow has got to spend a bit and keep up his end. 
You just let them know you’re as good as they are, 
Junior. Keep up your end like a gentleman. If they say 
A, you say B. How much?” 

“T guess I don’t need to ask you for my own money,” 
said Junior, maintaining his quarrelsome tone. ‘Keep 
still, and don’t talk like an old fool.” 

He pouted wickedly. His father kept cautiously silent, 
knowing that his son, who was high-spirited and gallant 
of temper, would fly into an utter fury if opposed. He 
would throw himself upon the floor and kick; he would 
butt his head against a wall and would glare through 
tears. It is true that old Harvey had not witnessed such a 
tantrum in several years, having consistently quailed at 
the prospect of inciting one. His father’s complaisance 
appeased Junior somewhat. Now he put off his comba- 
tiveness and returned to the grim and commanding tone in 
which he had begun the conversation. His father—a stout 
old gentleman with clean-shaven red face and wistful blue 
eyes—sat upright to evince attentiveness, and lifted and 
let fall his large and flat feet. 


H iinet FLAGG, JR., switched his tan 
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“Tt Was All Your Fault, Governor.’’ 
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“Yesterday, governor,” said Junior, drawing a legal 
document from the breast of his jacket and opening it, “I 
was twenty-one. Where is it here about my being twenty- 
one? Oh, yes, this is it; right here in my mother’s will. 
There it is. It says, ‘Until my son Harvey shall have 
reached the age of twenty-one, when this trust shall 
cease and determine.’ Cease and determine, governor— 
that means you; twenty-one—that means me. Yes, 
governor, you're going to cease and determine, like mamma 
wanted, because yesterday I was twenty-one.” 

“Is that what it says?’’ said the old gentleman, ventur- 
ing a glance past the lad’s narrow and lumpy-fingered 
hand. Having seen for himself, he let himself sink into a 
more comfortable attitude, which chanced to bring his 
hand across his mouth. He took his thick forefinger 
between his lips and massaged it reflectively. 

“Well,” he mumbled slowly, “‘all right, Junior, if that’s 
what it says. All right, whatever mamma said—whatever 
it means. I never read it. I never gave it a thought. 
Twenty-one—to think of it! Twenty-one! Little Junior 
is twenty-one. Well, well, time goes by.” 

“Twenty-one past,’’ said Junior. ‘I was twenty-one 
yesterday, and now I’m over it. I’m a man now, governor, 
since yesterday. I guess I could have been the President 
of the United States since yesterday. Yes, sir-ree! Then 
maybe you'd treat me like a man and not be taking ad- 
vantage of me, and living off me and robbing me, for all 
I know.” 

“Robbing you!’’ repeated the old man, aghast. 

“How do I know?” snapped Junior. ‘‘You’ve been 
living on my money, haven’t you, ever since mamma died 
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.y/ose and walked to the house door; he 
s qids darkening the sky over New Jersey; 
res though feeling for the words. 
igh’ like rain,’”’ he said quietly. “If you go 
va} to watch out crossing the steamer track, 
» boing along and don’t care. There’ll be a 
goi-by, Junior. Take care of yourself A 
| sing at the clouds; now he turned with an 
e al entered the house. Junior’s hands had 
tharms of his chair; now they relaxed. He 
nown the front steps and so to a corner drug 
ledp anumber on the Broad Street exchange. 
art t,” he said. “This is Flagg—Harvey 
no, over in Brooklyn. Oh, sure, 
| . . Say, Parrott, I told the governor, 
_ |. . Well, a little bit. No, he 
{; pu don’t know the governor, but he knows 
_ I did feel a little rotten about it. I’m 
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” id Junior to Miss Violet Trefusis, squeez- 
-sipely hand, ‘‘you’ve certainly made an 
h >. I'll bet you’re a good sport too!”’ 
» «fessed Miss Trefusis, and she raised her 
diolue eyes and let Junior’s vampire glance 
wn. their depths. 
st \thdraw her hand; rather, she clutched 
>» fiily, until it ceased wriggling and holding. 
;sidued digits and inspected them critically 
ro) the rose-shaded lamp that stood on her 
d)ble. Miss Trefusis knew a great deal 
xe had held the capacious hands of big 
, 2 nervous and elegant hands of artists, 
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e. ut I’ll say you have the life of Riley. I see 
t a qours.”” 


“‘Who are You?’’ He Demanded Brusquely. 


“A man has to be well groomed to do business on the 
Street,”’ said Junior, passing his other hand over his smooth 
cheek, on which an electric massage had just induced a 
becoming bloom. “‘A man’s appearance counts a lot in our 
business.”’ 

“Particularly the hands,’’ said Miss Trefusis as she 
fished the hand from the bow] and dried it on a little towel. 
She smeared the nails with rose paste prefatory to bur- 
nishing them. ‘‘ You ought to have your nails done every 
day, they’re so delicate. You got such nice nails, too, if 
they were only attended to right.” 

“Say, Violet,” said Junior, ‘““what are you doing to- 
night?” 

“T’m taking my mother to the movies,”’ said Miss 
Trefusis. “‘My mother is the best friend I got in the world 
and I would do anything for her. Gee, what I think of my 
mother! She’s crippled and I’m taking care of her. Some 
job to take care of her, too, I’ll say, out of the salary I get 
in this dump. Three dollars a week. Can you imagine? 
Of course, there’s the tips.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Junior, looking serious. 

“How do you like the job?”’ 

“T think they look swell. They’re nice nails now that 
you’re done with them.” 

“The best tippers,’’ said Miss Trefusis, putting her tools 
aside, ‘‘are Wall Street men. They’re awful hard to please, 
but when you satisfy them they do the right thing. They’re 
red-hot sports; I’ll give them that. Anyways, what’s a 
dollar or so to a Wall Street man that makes such big 
money, hey?”’ 

“Of course,’”’ said Junior. 

“T wouldn’t care if you never gave me a cent. You 
know I don’t mean anything like that, Harvey. Only I 
was just saying. The way I am I wouldn’t take a tip from 
anybody, only I need every cent I can get on account of 
supporting my mother. Gee, if you knew what I thought 
of my mother! Say, she’s my best friend. I don’t know 
how I could get along at all if it wasn’t for my mother. 
She’s crippled, too, and the way them doctors charge is a 
caution. Oh, thank you, Harvey! You didn’t have to do 
that, you know. Say, boy, there’s nothing half-and-half 
about you, if I do spoof you a bit about your name.”’ 


“Come on out for a bite, will you?” invited Junior. 

“K. O., if we make it snappy,” said Miss Trefusis, con- 
sulting the clock on the wall of the gleaming barber shop. 
“Tt’s six now and I got to get home to my mother. She 
worries.”’ 

She rose, arched her back to get the kinks out of it and 
walked with a queenly gait to the rear of the shop. Her 
figure was queenly, if queens are generically young ladies 
in the prime of health and strength. Her full face was 
excellently colored, her mouth was large, her nose was 
lumpy, her eyes were set in at an angle; but Miss Trefusis 
was very pretty, provocative. 

She was far removed from the facial standard of Greek 
beauty. Miss Trefusis titillated men’s gallantry, caused 
them to prance and to feel their oats, brightened their 
eyes, hastened their pulses, made them pull down their 
vests and cough. The sight of a bony-nosed and hard-faced 
Greek goddess could not have been so tonic. 

She pulled a turban down over her copper-hued hair, 
slapped her face several times and was ready to go out to 
dinner. 

The waiter in a fashionable Broadway restaurant handed 
her a dinner card. 

“Cherrystones?’’ suggested Junior. 
oyster cocktails?” 

“T don’t care much for shellfish,’ she said doubtfully. 
“Well, I guess I will have both, and that will settle it. 
Say, where does it say here ‘ Royal porterhouse with onions 
and potatoes lyonnaise’? Lead me there, Arf-and-Arf. 
And then we will have—let me see. Say, you don’t mind 
if I lay back my ears a bit, do you? Say, the air in that 
shop always makes me hungry. It’s mountain air when 
you come right down to it, because the shop is aired by a 
pipe that comes down from the roof. Cigarette smoke and 
steaming towels don’t more than flavor it. I wonder if the 
bluefish is good here? Well, we will try it and find out. 
The way I am, I will try everything once. Say, how would 
it be if we had a ecalf’s head vinaigrette as a side dish, so 
we could hit it if we missed our stroke on the bluefish? 
What’s that? Oh, no, I am not up to desserts yet; but 
you could tell him to put aside a jot of Nesselrode pudding 
anyways.” 


“Or will we have 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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S HIS daughter-in- 
ya law moved her head 
in a pretty gesture 
of refusal, John Powell’s 
conscience reproached 
him for the ungracious 
thought that he’d enjoy 
his breakfasts better if 
Amy weren’t so faithful 
about getting down in 
time to pour his coffee. 
He ought to be grateful. 
There weren’t many girls, 
these days, who’d bother 
to be nice to a short- 
tempered old fellow. It 
wasn’t mercenary either, 
for Amy had more money 
of her own than he’d leave 
either of the boys. She 
denied him the third cup 
of coffee for his own good, 
and that savage impulse 
tosnarl at her only showed 
that his nerves were get- 
ting worse and worse. 

He pushed back his 
chair and submitted to a 
kiss on each cheek, resist- 
ing a fierce desire to 
squirm. He recognized 
this new symptom with a 
morose pleasure. When 
aman got so old that he 
hated having a girl—an all-fired 
pretty girl—kiss him, he might as 
well stop trying to tell himself 
that he was as spry as ever. 

“Do have a little pity on your- 
self today, won’t you?” Amy 
patted his cheek. “‘I just hate to ‘ 
let you go near the old office when . 
you look so tired.” 

John Powell managed to laugh, 
but the sound was harsh and hol- 
low even in his own ears. Tired, before he even started 
his day’s work! He surveyed himself in the hall mirror as 
Sugden helped him tenderly into his coat, and the image 
startled him. No wonder Amy had noticed it! Tired? 
He surrendered the feeble word; he looked a whole lot 
worse than that! They were right, Amy and the boys and 
that businesslike kid doctor, with his rubber-faced hammer 
tapping at: your knees and that do-funny strapped around 
your arm to see if you had any blood pressure or some 
other newfangled excuse for a hundred-dollar fee. 

Yes, they had the right of it. Even this six-hour day to 
which they’d persuaded him was too long now for old John 
Powell; he wasn’t fit any more to ride downtown in his 
limousine at half past nine, like a stock gambler! He was 
through—all through. No use trying to pretend he wasn’t. 

Leaning back in the cunning ease of the cushions, John 
Powell pitied himself, aghast at the discovery that he didn’t 
want to reach the end of the drive, that he actually hated 
the thought of his office and the weight of responsibility 
that would lower on his shoulders when he passed the door- 
way. He’d earned a rest, he told himself, a real rest, com- 
plete and permanent; it was only fair for Bill and Sam to 
take their turn now. For just a moment he was jealous of 
them. They’d had a pretty soft life of it so far, everything 
they wanted—easy, padded years of school and college; 
long, lazy holidays in Maine while the old man sweated in 
the city; ready-made jobs waiting for them when they 
drifted home from the final vacation in Europe; all the 
money they could spend ever since. They wouldn’t have 
any right to grumble if John Powell dropped his burdens now 
for them to lift and carry; he’d earned his title toa little rest 
before he died. 

He detested the sight of his office. The big still room op- 
pressed and suffocated him with a sense of prison. He 
glowered at his desk with only a sullen approval of its bare 
plate-glass top, the fresh blotter and the shining silver ink- 
wells. A clear desk, the sign and symbol of executive effi- 
ciency—there wouldn’t be any ragtag and bobtail left for 
a successor to clean up. He felt a lift in his mood as he 
touched one of the pearl buttons inset in the dull mahogany 
and greeted the responding secretary with his normal 
abrupt courtesy. 

She placed a thin sheaf of letters before him and seated 
herself beside the desk. She was not in the least like Amy— 
a brisk, firm-jawed woman in severely businesslike shirt 
waist and skirt, and yet something in her glance reminded 
John Powell mysteriously of his daughter-in-law. 
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“‘was a Time When a Feller 
C’d Marry All the Washing 
Machine Anybody Needed, 
Ain’t No Pith to the Women These Days’’ 


“I’m sorry there areso many,” shesaid. “I did my best 
to sort out all that didn’t need your personal attention, 
but ——” 

Powell nodded. ‘“‘I guess I can handle these.”” He dealt 
deliberately with six entreaties for funds with which to re- 
lieve Armenians from as many assorted disasters, with an 
opportunity to endow a chair of social science at Mariposa 
University, with an invitation to prepare his autobiography 
for publication in Method’s big series entitled Dynamo 
Men, and lifted a penciled scrawl on a sheet of cheap ruled 
paper that was the last of the heap. 

Dear sir: I got your check alright and the place looks good 
only for the weeds. They’d ought to be cut so they don’t go to 
seed. I can hire it done reasonable and oblidge yrs truely 

JAY F. DUNLAP. 


Against his will, John Powell felt his mouth relax as he 
read the letter through again while Miss Hegan’s pencil 
stood patiently at attention. His self-pity lessened, yield- 
ing to an approving realization of his foresight about even 
this. Plenty of good business men took it for granted that 
when they were ready to rest they could do it anywhere, 
anyhow, and when the time came found themselves facing 
a new job utterly unprepared. Some of them, for want of 
a definite plan, lingered on in harness till they dropped; 
some of them tried to get interested in collecting dreary 
junk; some of them fell back on golf, doddering old nui- 
sances about country clubs, their names a byword and hiss- 
ing in the mouths of the young squirts they envied. 

Not John Powell! He’d worked all his life with the idea 
of getting some real rest at the far end of it, and he’d been 
canny enough to foresee that resting couldn’t be properly 
done offhand by a man who had never tried it, to prepare 
for it just as he had provided against every other predict- 
able emergency. John Powell wouldn’t have to drag his 
tired old legs after a golf ball in the name of pleasure, or 
strain his eyes to see the difference between real wormholes 
and the handmade sort. If his time to rest had come at 
last he was ready for it, ready to rest as he had worked, 
with all his might—with an efficiency, he told himself, of 
something like 98 per cent. 

Jay Dunlap’s letter inspired him with a certain eager- 
ness, deepened his feeling of impending escape from the 
pressure of affairs. He resented Miss Hegan’s presence, as 
if in some fashion she personified all the rest of the men and 
women who, nominally at work for John Powell, had be- 
come his insatiable taskmasters, demanding an ever- 
growing effort from his swiftly failing strength. 
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He Detested the Sight of His Office. 


stock, fifty-fifty between you, resignation, power of attor- 
ney—everything. Pitt can explain anything you don’t un- 
derstand. Put on my hat and go—slipshod management 
if I couldn’t.” 

Again they exchanged glances. John Powell enjoyed the 
dawning respect with which their eyes came back to his. 

“Well, I might have known you’d do it this way.”’ Bill 
wagged his head slowly. ‘‘It’s a shock, but a 

“What are you going to do with yourself?”’ Sam put in. 
“T’ll bet you’ve got that all framed up too.” 

“Of course I have.’’ Powell grinned at his sons. “‘Think 
I’m letting go of the limb without looking to see where I’ll 
drop? Been ready for this ever since I turned over the 
sales end to you. Common sense to look ahead. When 
I get out on the farm ——”’ 

“Farm?” 

They echoed the word in chorus, doubt in both voices. 

“Yes. Only place where a man can rest all over,’’ said 
John Powell. ‘‘Watched too many old fools try to do it 
around town, traipsing over Europe, hanging about clubs— 
not for me! Worked 100 per cent all my life—going to 
rest the same way now!” 

He saw that they were impressed again. They agreed 
with him; he was absolutely right about wanting to get 
away from work. They questioned him about his farm. 

“Just a little one—eighty acres, mostly woods and pas- 
ture lot. First-rate brook to fish in and a comfortable 
house. Had it fixed up some, of course—bathroom and 
furnace and electricity. Shipped up a lot of books too— 
novels. Never had a chance to read much.” 

“How about servants? You don’t intend to try to look 
after yourself, do you?” 

“Got a lot of queer ideas of me, haven’t you, Sam? Saw 
to that end of it first of all. Man who sold me the place 
lives there; had him on the pay roll for four years. His 
wife keeps house—first-rate cook.” 

They wagged their heads admiringly. He was obliged at 
last to remind them of What’s His Name, waiting to finish 
that conference, in order to cover his retreat. In the cor- 
ridor he filled his lungs deep. That was the right way to 
quit—to have things fixed so that you could step out with- 
out any more fuss than if you were just going home for the 
night. He slipped out through the main offices, pleased to 
observe that nobody looked up from a desk. 

Twenty-four hours later he climbed down from the 
scuffed steps of a day coach to a platform of worn planks 


at a dingy, paintless station. The melancholy man who 
drooped in the seat of the buckboard beyond the platform 
moved his head in greeting, but did not otherwise disturb 
himself. John Powell stowed his bag carefully behind the 
seat; he held the leather-cased fishing rod between his 
knees as the languid horse dawdled into motion. 

“Trunks come?”’ he demanded. Jay Dunlap made an 
inarticulate sound of assent. ‘‘Get ’em out to the house 
all right?’’ persisted Powell. ‘‘Have any trouble handling 
them?” 

Dunlap’s negative sound also was inarticulate. 

‘Hired it done,’”’ he said without haste. ‘‘Reasonable.”’ 

Powell’s frown erased itself almost before it was properly 
formed. He leaned back, complacent again. Probably he 
could learn this new business of resting for himself, but it 
wouldn’t do any harm to have the precept and example of 
an expert. 

“Fishing been good?”’ he asked after a placid silence. 

“Kind of give it up,’’ said Mr. Dunlap. He seemed to 
decide, with some reluctance, that the speech required elu- 
cidation. ‘“‘Hetty got a notion I’d ought to clean ’em for 
her.’”” He meditated gloomily. ‘‘D’know what’s got into 
womenfolks, these days. Ain’t got no pith to ’em, you 
might say.” 

John Powell nodded happily. He hadn’t made any mis- 
take. 

1 

BROAD slice of ham spatted cheerfully in the pan and 

the griddle had begun to send up faint smoke signals 
in token of its readiness for batter; but these stimuli stirred 
only a feeble response in John Powell’s appetite. He shuf- 
fled his slippered feet across the scrubbed velvet of the 
floor boards, resenting his weariness as a fraud, a proof that 
he’d been cheated. 

He wasn’t rested, even after a full week of this; he was, 
he admitted, more tired than ever. He’d begun to lose 
sleep, too, lying awake to wonder how Sam and Bill were 
getting along and drifting into uneasy dreams just about 
the time the roosters began their day’s work. He’d been 
wrong evidently; he’d have to give up this notion and try 
something else—go abroad, perhaps, or join a country club 
and see if there was really any fun in batting away at a 
golf ball. 

The screen door squeaked and slapped shut again. He 
turned to glower at Jay Dunlap, bringing in the covered 

(Continued on Page 74) 


The Big Still Room Oppressed and Suffocated Him With a Sense of Prison 
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N THE wall 
of the United 
States Ship- 


ping Board office 
hangs an English 
text dated 1681. It 
is this: 

THE TRADE’S 

INCREASE 

As concerning 
ships, itisthat which 
everyone knoweth 
and can say, they 
are our weapons, 
they are our orna- 
ments, they are our 
strength, they are 
our pleasures, they 
are our defence, they 
are our profit; the 
subject by them is 
made rich, the King- 
dom through them, 
strong; the Prince in 
them is mighty; in 
a word, by them, 
in a manner, we live, 
the Kingdom is, the 
King reigneth. 

Since man first 
discovered how the 
seas run together 
the world has been 
that kind of place 
and aship has been 
that shape of thing. 
All of which we 
learned deeply and 
knew. 

We learned it in 
the seventeenth 
century when the 
mother country 
was resolved to 
monopolize the 
trade of the Amer- 
ican colonies for British ships, and colonial products for 
English markets, except such as she did not require; and 
this surplus the colonists were free to sell for themselves 
anywhere south of Cape Finisterre. But as there was no 
market south of Cape Finisterre for Virginia tobacco and 
good Newport rum, the contumacious colonists built them 
a merchant marine of fast, dogged little ships and sent 
their surplus where they pleased. In the year 1700 one- 
third of the whole trade of Boston and New York was illicit, 
outlaw trade. Smuggling was upheld by public opinion. 

We knew it in March, 1776, when the Continental Con- 
gress authorized American vessels to fit out as privateers 
and carry on an armed trade in defiance of the crown. The 
King of England knew it too. He wrote: ‘‘The die is now 
cast. The colonies must either submit or triumph.”’ Four 
months later the Declaration of Independence was signed; 
and of the signers, one in four was shipmaster, merchant, 
smuggler. John Hancock was the prince of smugglers and 
was at that time under penalties of £100,000 for the offense 
of having moved American produce in American vessels 
contrary to British navigation laws. 


Turning Inland From the Sea 


E KNEW it in the War of 1812, which was won on the 

sea. Merchantmen, coasting vessels, fishing smacks 
and pilot boats took letters of marque and fitted out as pri- 
vateers to harry the enemy’s commerce. Washington was 
sacked by British troops; but in the English Channel, in 
mid-Pacific, on the Great Lakes and in the Caribbean, the 
American Navy fought a series of brilliant duels, losing 
only one; and in three years 515 privateers captured more 
than 1300 British vessels, most of them merchantmen with 
valuable cargo. 

We knew it for a long time after that, and we were a 
maritime power, sailing the fastest, smartest ships in the 
world. The American navigator was the first to drive a 
ship full speed through the night; all others hove to at 
sundown. Our clipper ships, molded like yachts, haughty 
with sail, ran circles round the globe. They charged for 
speed and had the choosing of freight, when slow British 
vessels, even in their own trade, were lying idle. 

We knew it still in 1854, when Commodore Perry sailed 
his squadron across the Pacific and knocked on the door of 
Japan in the name of the United States. That door had 
been sealed for hundreds of years. The Japanese opened it 
a little and asked what all that noise meant. Commodore 
Perry said: 

“It means that you cannot stay shut up like this forever. 
You must learn how to live in the world and trade. The 
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world is now that kind of place, and whatever you think, 
you are obliged to accept it instead of trying to hide behind 
the sea.” 

They said they would think about it seriously if only he 
would please go away. When he came back they were 
ready to sign a treaty and the door stood open. 

Then we began to forget it. There are several explana- 
tions, all of them sound; and yet when they are all made 
one still wonders a little why. 

There arose the distracting slavery debate, which culmi- 
nated in the Civil War; and as the war between England 
and France in the time of Napoleon had greatly assisted 
to throw the maritime power of the world into our hands, 
so the Civil War served to throw it back again into the 
hands of England. Muchship tonnage was destroyed during 
the war, and a great deal more was either sold to England 
or transferred to the British flag. Just then the character 
of a merchant ship was changing very fast. The evolu- 
tion from wood to iron was taking place, and in this the 
English had two advantages. They could give their skill 
and imagination to it while we were engaged in war; and 
whereas in the making of wooden ships we had been fa- 
vored by having the raw material near the water, now this 
factor was reversed in England’s favor. Formerly she had 
been importing ship timber from Scandinavia and more 
distant places, whereas her own ore and coal for iron-ship 
making were on the sea. When at length we emerged from 
war our gaze was inland. The Union Pacific Railroad was 
building. The thought of crossing the continent in a week 
by rail, when by the fastest clipper ship it had been a three 
months’ journey from New York to San Francisco around 
the Horn, totally engrossed our imagination. With our 
railroad building, our great industrial beginnings, our in- 
ternal empire making, we became utterly self-absorbed. A 
great maritime power gone suddenly headlong inland! 
Plausible in every aspect, yet strange. 

At all events we forgot it. What we had learned so 
deeply in the seventeenth century, what we knew when we 
signed the Declaration of Independence, what was con- 
firmed in the War of 1812, what we said to Japan and what 
that meant—we forgot it all. We did not forget how to 
build wooden ships; but wooden ships were becoming obso- 
lete. We knew how to build steamboats and lakers, be- 
cause they belonged to the ecstasy of internal development. 
But the merchantman and the warship now commanding 
the sea were two new species of animals, not one as before, 
and we did not learn to build them. 

In twenty-five years the art of deep-sea shipbuilding 
was practically extinct among us. The tradition survived 
in only two or three yards on the Delaware River, and was 
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went unheeded, and Roosevelt to the end preached in vain 
the thesis that a merchant marine is vital to a navy. 

The next lesson was in 1912. Since Commodore Perry 
opened the door of the hermit kingdom, saying it must live 
in the world and learn how to trade, fifty-eight years had 
passed. In that time Japan had become what we had 
ceased to be—namely,.a maritime power. We had only a 
navy and were lucky to have that. Japan had both a navy 
and a merchant marine. And now suddenly a very serious 
political misunderstanding arose between Japan and the 
United States. There was talk of war. The newspapers of 
both countries were full of it, some of them very hysterical, 
others admonishing these not to be, all of them talking 
about it whether they wished to or not because it was in 
people’s minds. When people begin to think of war there 
is the possibility of its happening. There was, let us sup- 
pose, no probability of it in this case. Yet a government 
cannot wait for probabilities. It has to act beforehand on 
every possibility. 

The American Government was not prepared for the 
possibility of war with Japan. Why? Because it had a 
navy without a merchant marine—a navy without auxil- 
iary ships. The battle fleet that had sailed so proudly 
around the world, past the door of Japan, only five years 
before as a spectacle, could not go on a business errand to 
the other side of the Pacific Ocean without a large number 
of auxiliary vessels. We did not have them. The Navy did 
not have them. There was no American merchant marine 
from which to draw them. In this extremity the American 
Government opened negotiations in Great Britain for the 
purchase of a fleet of merchant ships suitable to fag for the 
Navy. 

What happens when you go to buy a thing which the 
sellers know you have got to have, in the only market that 
can provide it, is well known. The price goes rapidly 
against you. So it did in this case. We should have had 
to pay dearly for those ships, properly so. Happily, the 
necessity suddenly passed and the fleet was not purchased. 
But suppose the necessity had not passed. Suppose the 
English, having an alliance with Japan, had been unwilling 
to sell a fleet of merchant ships to assist the American 
Navy. Or suppose that Germany, the next great maritime 
power, wishing to keep the political friendship of Japan 
and jealous of our influence in the Far East, also had been 
unwilling to sell a fleet of merchant vessels to assist the 
American Navy. Or suppose, for the perfect illustration, 
that this situation had arisen in 1915 or 1916, when all the 
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maritime peoples in the world were at war, needed all their 
own ships and more, and would not have considered selling 
a fleet to anybody at any price. 

We need plenty of national luck.. Generally we have it. 

Finally, then, a $3,000,000,000 lesson. That figure may 
be taken to express the amount of money we were obliged 
to waste on shipbuilding in consequence of having got 
caught at last, with only a navy and no merchant marine, 
in a war that left no surplus of ships in the world to be 
either hired or bought. It represents roughly, inadequately, 
the difference between what we spent and the surviving 
commercial value of what we got. We have spent so far 
somewhat more than $3,500,000,000, counting neither in- 
terest on the money nor depreciation of the assets. The 
book value of what we have to show for this expenditure is 
placed at $400,000,000, of which only $229,000,000 is sup- 
posed to represent ships. For $500,000,000 properly spent 
under peacetime conditions we might have got a better 
mercantile fleet than the one we have to show for $3,500,- 
000,000. And still we were desperately lucky. Econom- 
ically and politically we were on the side of Great Britain 
and she held the maritime power. Otherwise our foreign 
trade during the time we were neutral must have been 
utterly annihilated for want of ships, and we should never 
have been able to play our part in the sequel. Imagine, if 
you can, that right had been with Germany and other things 
had fallen as they did. What could we have done? Or sup- 
pose, with right where it was, Germany had won control of 
the sea in the beginning. What then? 


When We Needed Our Luck 


ee object product of this lesson lies far and wide. Miles 
and miles of tied-up, dying ships. Great fabricating ship- 
yards newly built and now abandoned. Hog Island, able 
at full capacity to supply half the world with ships—for a 
few days an amazing omen and now a lonesome limbo for 
ships economically nonexistent. 

The irony is that a great deal of the work performed by 
means of this waste did never actually touch the war. Hog 
Island did not fairly begin to spill ships down its ways 
until after the Armistice. The war was over. This brings 
us to the subject product of the same $3,000,900,000 
lesson—namely, that even with the power of unlimited 
money, acting together with American genius on immeas- 
urable American resources, we could not produce ships in 
time. We needed all our historic luck. The United States 
Shipping Board 
took over all pri- 
vately owned 
shipyards in the 
country and 
doubled, trebled, 
quadrupled their 
capacity with lav- 
ish grants of gov- 
ernment money. 
It built then those 
great fabricating 
shipyards of the 
Government’s 
own, which when 
they came into 
production were 
able to make 
ships faster than 
all the famous old 
shipyards of 
Great Britain 
combined. It 
caused this coun- 
try in eighteen 
monthsto become 
the greatest ship- 
building power in ~ 
the world. The 
Shipping Board 
left nothing un- 
done. It revived 
the wooden-ship 
art; it made con- 
crete ships; it 
placed orders for 
thirty steel ships 
in Japan and for 
four in China. 

And yet it 
could not produce 
in time the ships 
required for our 
military effort. 
For consider: By 
ships of the Gov- 
ernment’s own 
make fewer than 
35,000 men were 
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impact the intoxicated young gentle- 
man side-stepped and the yard engine 
rolled past. In acknowledgment of the stream 
of vituperation issuing from the lips of the engineer, 
the young gentleman doffed his velour hat in a 
courteous bow as he murmured an abject apology: 

““Smy fault, Mister Engine. ’Sall my fault. 
Wouldn’t put you to the trouble of killing me for 
anything. No, sir, Mister Engine. ’Scuse me. I 

*pologize mos’ humbly.”’ 

Having thus adjusted matters, the young gentle- 
man zigzagged across another track to the plat- 
form where the Pullmans which were destined to 
be attached to the midnight train were waiting 
silently. He rolled unsteadily but happily toward 
the first of these Pullmans. There he was greeted 
by a long, gangly, slue-footed, dark individual in 
the uniform of a Pullman porter. This colored per- 
son had horrifiedly witnessed the near tragedy and 
his eyes were rolling wildly. There was genuine 
solicitude in his voice and manner as he shot for- 
ward and imprisoned the arm of the inebriated 
young white man. 

“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes, Mistuh Foster, 
I suttinly thought I was gwine see you become 
ain’t!”’ 

Mr. Foster favored the porter with a pained ex- 
pression. 

“Hop Sure,” he said thickly, ‘‘I’m s’prised at 
you; absolutely s’prised. I knew all the time 
that engine was goin’ to get out of my way. Tha’s 
a very polite engine, Hop Sure; very polite.” 

“H’m!”’ Hop Sure—christened Epic Peters— 
had his doubts. ‘‘I ain’t so suttin ’bout how polite 
yahd ingines is. How come you to cross those 
tracks, anyway, Mistuh Foster, ’stid of comin’ heah 
th’oo the subcutaneous passage?”’ 

“Shortes’ way,’’ explained Mr. Foster airily. 
“Shortes’ way to your vishinity, Hop Sure.” He 
paused; then lowered his voice to a confidential 
whisper. ‘‘Hop Sure,” he announced dramatically, 
“Tm drunk!” 

Epic considered that it was up to him to indicate 
surprise. 

“Does you say so?” 

“Tam. Gloriously drunk.’’ Then, pridefully, 
“Never would have guessed it, would you?” 

Epic lied like a gentleman. 

“Nossuh; not never.”’ 

“Well, Iam. I have imbibed too freely. The 
groun’ is moving, but I am very steady. An’, Hop 
Sure, I am in trouble. Terrible trouble, Hop Sure, 
an’ I have come to you for ’sistance.”’ 

The face of the elongated colored man broke into 
a grin. 

“°Sisting you, Mistuh Foster, is the fondest thing 
Lis of.” 

“T knew it, Hop Sure; knewit. I cast my bread 
on the troubled waters, an’ now it returns to mein 
the form of angel cake. Ain’t it so, Hop Sure?” 

“’Tain’t nothin’ else, boss man. Anything Epic 
Peters is able to do fo’ you can be considered as 
already did.” 

Mr. Foster waxed exceedingly enthusiastic. 

“Knew it! I certainly knew it! Of course, I 
really never did anything much for you, Hop 
Sure - 

The negro’s eyes glowed with genuine affection. 

“Shuh! Cap’n, you talks foolishment with yo’ 
mouf. I reckon you loant me money when I was 
sick an’ didn’t have no job, an’ tha’s the mostest 
thing a white gemmun can do fo’ any cullud boy.” 

“°Smatter of ’pinion; jus’ simply matter of ’pin- 
ion. The point is, Hop Sure, that you are willing to 
’sist me, and I positively need ’sistance.”’ 

“Jus’ you tell me ——” 

“T have to get to Atlanta, Hop Sure. Got to be there 
in the morning. Business. ’Portant business. Awful 
*portant. An’ I am ina very distressing position. I throw 
myself on your mercy, Hop Sure. I beg of you to get me 
to Atlanta.” 

The porter grinned broadly. “Git you to Atlanta? Mis- 
tuh Foster, tha’s the one thing I ain’t gwine do nothin’ else 
but. Jus’ you leave it to Hop Sure.” 

“Got to leave it to you.” The man’s voice was rapidly 
becoming unintelligible. “’Snawful fix I’m in. Ought to 
be ’shamed of myself. But I ain’t. Feelin’ too good. Jus’ 
you get me to Atlanta. ’Sterrible situation I’m in; too 
mush party ——” 

Hop Sure took his friend firmly by the arm and propelled 
him purposefully toward the New York Pullman. 
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“Don’t you go to worryin’, Mistuh Foster. Cap’n 
Sandifer is conductin’ this Pullman tonight an’ I an’ him is 
good frien’s. He holps me out lots of times. Reckon Ise 
gwine put you to bed in the drawin’-room.” 

Mr. Foster hung back. 

“Not the drawin’-room, Hop Sure. ’Tain’t nes- 
sery ——”’ 

“Ise handlin’ this, white folks. I seen the di’gram on’y 
a few minutes ago, an’ the drawin’-room ain’t took out of 
Bummin’ham. All I does is to make you comfuttable an’ 
’splain to Cap’n Sandifer that a white gemmun frien’ of 
mine is sleepin’ there. It’s gwine be all right, suh. Ev’y- 
thing’s jus’ as good as fixed. Ain’t nobody gwine bother 
you. They don’t call me Hop Sure fo’ nothin’. Nossuh, 
they don’t.” 
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“Dunno; but fum the way Cap’n Crosby spoke, he 
wa’n’t neah as sick as some folks would like him to be.”’ 

Hop Sure turned miserably away. In a trice his en- 
thusiasm for doing his friend a favor had vanished. Now 
he was confronted with the stark immediate problem of 
getting Mr. Foster off the car. The prospect appalled Mr. 
Peters. Mr. Foster was three sheets in the wind, utterly 
and supremely helpless; but before passing out he had 
intrusted himself to the mercies of his Pullman porter 
friend. He had told him that it was necessary for him to 
be in Atlanta in the morning—very important business— 
he trusted Hop Sure to get him there. 

Epic determined to brave the wrath of Cap’n Crosby— 
braye that and the possibility of discovery—until he re- 
flected upon the consequences. It was then that he saw 
the impossibility of the thing. No question about it, Mr. 
Foster must be put off the train until such time as he pos- 
sessed sufficient money properly to pay his way. But 
that decision, reluctantly arrived at, was not easily put 
into effect. It was a scant ten minutes before leaving time 
and Mr. Foster was being held in a strangle-hold by Kid 
Morpheus. Epic struggled and tugged and pleaded. 

“Git up out of heah, Mistuh Foster. Us is in a peck of 
trouble does you not wake up, an’ it ain’t gittin’ no less ev’y 
minute. Cain’t you heah me protestin’ with you, Mistuh 
Foster? I begs you on my knees to git over bein’ lit. 
Please, suh, it’s gwine be plumb sickly fo’ us bofe does you 
remain where you is at.”’ 

The lips of the peacefully slumbering young man ex- 
panded into a beatific smile. He didn’t move, nor was Hop 
Sure sufficiently strong to handle the inert figure. 

From outside came the rattle of baggage trucks, the 
clanging of bells, the hiss of escaping steam, and, above all, 
the raucous call for ‘‘Po-o-orter’ in the harsh voice of 
Captain Crosby. Mournfully dropping Mr. Foster back 
on the lounge, and closing the door carefully behind him, 
Epic sidled through the aisle and to the station platform, 
where he met the irate glare of the Pullman conductor and 
a battery of peeved countenances on the persons of several 
late-arriving passengers. 

“Where have you been, Epic?”’ 

Hop Sure waved his hand vaguely. 

“‘Jus’ been, Cap’n; jus’ been.” 

““Where?”’ 

“Inside yonder.” 

“Doing what?” 
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“Put these suitcases aboard. It’s leaving time. And 
don’t ever again let me find you loafing.” 

“‘Nossuh. You suttinly ain’t gwine do that, cap’n. 
Whatever I does on this trip, I ain’t gwine loaf—an’ that 
ain’t no lie, neither.”’ 

The new arrivals filled the car, excepting only a couple 
of upper berths. Epic barely had time to get them com- 
fortably arranged when “All aboard!’’ echoed down the 
platform and he catapulted himself outside to grab his car 
step, mount the slowly moving train and close his vestibule. 
Then, rather sick at heart, he stood upon the platform and 
reflected bitterly upon the danger and misery of his lot. 

It was too late now to change the situation. The train 
was moving toward Atlanta. He watched gloomily the 
dull lights of Birmingham as they passed slowly through 
the yards and swung eastward after rumbling under the 
giant First Avenue Viaduct. He plunged questing fingers 
into his pocket and produced a paltry two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

Nor was there any use requesting a loan from Joe, the 
porter in the next car. Joe was chronically broke and 
notoriously averse to making a loan. So Epic’s idea of 
paying for two tickets and the drawing-room for his ineb- 
riated friend died a-bornin’. 

Yet he knew that even with sufficient cash the plan 
would, in all probability, not have been feasible. He 
visualized the ferocious glare of Captain Crosby’s eyes 
and the acidity of his manner should he be told that a mere 
porter had usurped conductorial authority by accepting a 
passenger and assigning him berth space in the car. It 
would be rich red meat for a stinging report to the Pullman 
Company. Epic shook his head sadly. 

“Of all the porters runnin’ on the Southern, Ise the one 
Cap’n Crosby don’t like the most.” 

Barring only a miracle, Epic knew that the presence of 
Mr. Foster would be discovered somewhere on the journey 
from Birmingham to Atlanta. In contemplation of the 
dire proceedings which would follow that discovery, Epic 
shuddered. Captain Crosby would brutally demand rail- 
road and Pullman tickets. Failing to receive them, he 
would consult with the train conductor and they would 
pitch the helpless passenger from the train at the next sta- 
tion. That was a melancholy prospect indeed. Hop Sure’s 
lips compressed. Come what might, he must use his best 
efforts to save his white gemmun friend. Mr. Foster had 
aided him when aid was most valuable; he knew now that 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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souriI got twenty- 
five cents a day 
inking a hand 
press for a coun- 
try weekly. Yes- 
terday, at the 
Treasury in Wash- 
ington, they let me 
lift a package of 
paper money 
worth $40,000,- 
000. To redeem 
that package 
would have taken 
forty bathtubfuls 
of gold, for $1,- 
000,000 gold, the 
vault guard said, 
will just about fill 
a bathtub. Yet 
there was no thrill 
at all in the mild 
adventure of lift- 
ing that $40,000,- 
000 compared 
with the kick I got 
when the editor 
paid me that big 
bright quarter for 
ten hours’ hard 
labor. 

A bank note, to 
most of us, is only 
paper with ink on 
it. Weseldom stop 
to think of what paper money has done for—and to— 
the world, or of what an amazing industry its actual 
manufacture and protection have developed, or how 
enormous its output is. 

If all the paper money printed in Europe since the 
Armistice were sewed together in one huge sheet, it 
would make a tent big enough to shelter every army in 
the world—though Germans and Russians roosting 
under the sections made of marks and rubles might feel 
the draft. Coming closer home for comparisons, in the 
last fiscal year Uncle Sam printed $12,000,000,000 worth 
of notes and bonds; he used paper enough, counting 
what went into stamps, to plaster a motor trail clear 
across the U. S. A. His stamps alone, stuck on the 
equator, would nearly girdle the globe. Two or three of 
his big mail-order houses alone probably pay out as 
much for postage in one week as many a small nation 
spends in a year. 


The Travels of the Dollar 


ND besides what we make for our own use, our ex- 
port of these engraved bits of paper is a large and 
constant item in our foreign trade. With half the world’s 
gold here to make our own paper money good, the 
Yankee bank note is now the safest paper money on 
earth, and from Moscow to Mexico the people prefer it. 
Cuba, rich as she is, has no paper money of her own at 
all, but uses qurs. Two branches of our reserve banks 
are set up in Cuba, and our paper money to the amount 
of $125,000,000 is in use on that island—freely furnished 
for her use by kind-hearted taxpayers here in the States! 
Uncle Sam even makes most of her stamps for sales-tax 
use, though he gets paid for this. In Mexico, too, though 
our paper money is not legal tender no one has yet been 
shot for trying to pass it, though he might be if caught 
with any samples of the 200-odd paper currencies issued 
below the Rio Grande in the last few years. Lately, Mexico 
organized her own Banco Unico, and had some fine-looking 
paper money printed; but so far she hasn’t raised the cap- 
ital to open the bank. Porto Rico and Santo Domingo use 
only Yankee bills. Down in Nicaragua you can, by tact 
and persuasion, force a five-dollar Yankee bill on an oblig- 
ing peon for fifty cents’ worth of work. To Europe, millions 
have been taken by tourists, or sent to aid relatives and 
intending immigrants. From Hamburg to Munich, from 
Warsaw to Naples, everybody can say ‘‘dollar” in a clear, 
audible manner, and the ambition of every butcher, baker 
and candlestickmaker is to get one on his hip. Here and 
there clever artisans, carried away by sheer admiration for 
our paper money, fall to making it themselves. 
Besides this export of our own Yankee bills, we make 
the paper money used by many foreign governments. By 
this I don’t mean that Uncle Sam makes this foreign paper 


Ain Expert on Counterfeiting in His Laboratory. 
Above—A Bank:Note Company’s Employes 
Counting Sheets of Foreign Bank Notes 


currency in his Bureau of Engraving and Printing at 
Washington and sells it abroad. I mean it is made by 
private concerns here in the States, which manufacture and 
export it as so much merchandise. I know one Yankee 
factory that has, in the long course of its existence, made 
paper money, bonds and stamps for forty-one foreign 
countries. It has made the paper money of Greece for 
sixty years. 

To make a bank note so cleverly that imitation is im- 
probable, and to guard such notes against duplication and 
theft during the process of manufacture, call for organiza- 
tion, individual skill and moral responsibility of the highest 
degree. And when you stop to think how much certain 
outside nations love us, of the pet names they call us from 
Moscow to Montevideo, it really is quite a compliment to 
our genius and integrity that so many of these foreign 
powers should come here to get their money printed. 
Obviously, from sheer patriotic pride—if for no business 


supertask of guarding the dies and n 
duplication, overissue or theft, they |] 
back to the Yankee money-makers. | 
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To the Chinese, it seems, we really e 
of a paper-money system backed bya ral 
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Chinese financiers, in groping for som! 
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China. With this trade was done tii 
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Then, somehow, the big idea wa 
thought of paper money, backed by 4 0 
the emperor opened an office where 
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in return flying bonds, or a crude pa) 
at certain government offices. 

To make this more secure, all me 
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pesit their precious metals and 
Government, and were allowed 
paper money while in the country. — 

In time private banks in China tried 
paper money. They failed, just as they 
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tl intensive, highly organized industry is 
er through the plant of the American Bank 
y | Hunt’s Point, in upper New York City. 
sun, this; there is nothing just like it any- 
: 7 roll today are men whose fathers and 
in great-grandfathers for 135 years back 
tht same pay roll. Paul Revere, though 
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The Pressroom of a Large Bank-Note Company 


bonds and stamps aggregating countless millions have been 
made for such countries as Java, Greece, Serbia, Mexico, 
China, Rumania, Chile and Brazil. 

“But listen!’’ you exclaim. “‘When China orders a lot 
of paper money made in this plant, and gets delivery of it, 
why doesn’t she get possession of her dies and plates? Asa 
simple matter of sound business policy, shouldn’t every 
government have custody of the plates from which its 
bonds and currency can so easily be printed?” 

To Mr. Daniel Woodhull, president of the company, 
I put this very question as he showed me through these 
curious vaults. 

“That’s a perfectly natural query,” he admitted. ‘“‘But 
it’s an inviolable rule with us that, no matter how big and 
strong the nation we make money for, we hold the dies and 
plates. . Yes, occasionally they balk at this provision 
in our contract; but when we explain the reason for this 
policy, and prove the many advantages it has for them, 
they always assent to it.” 

Now, often a nation’s paper money is a potent factor in 
preserving political stability—or upsetting it. Not infre- 
quently, in the smaller and gayly turbulent countries, the 
patriots rally round the leader whose money is most sound. 
A sufficiency of cash may easily make the difference be- 
tween success and failure of a revolution. Suppose, then, 
that a country which has been getting its paper money 
made in this American factory gets into the throes of a 
revolution. Its plates and dies are in the United States for 
safe keeping. The rebels, wanting more paper money, send 
an agent to New York with ample cash to get an issue 
printed. Does the company at once execute the order? 
No; only if and when the revolutionists are officially rec- 
ognized by Uncle Sam as the de-facto government. Even 
in the cases of countries where revolution is not a habit, 
the risk of loss through hasty issues of notes, overissues, 
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or shortages due to inex- 
perienced handling and 
counting, are avoided by 
having the money plates 
stored away up here in the 
United States. Not long 
ago a certain tobacco- 
growing country that had 
long trusted the making of 
its revenue stamps to a 
Yankee concern decided to 
keep this business at home. 
Accordingly, it let the con- 
tract to private persons 
within its own realm. In 
a short time revenue from 
the sale of stamps to cigar 
factories fell off, though the 
output of cigars was known 
to be increasing. Whether 
simple mistakes were made 
in counting, or whether the 
back door to the printing 
shop was left open, need 
not be told. 

It is enough for us that 
this country again has its 
stamps made in the United 
States. 

“One of the highly im- 
portant requirements for 
making good paper 
money,’ Mr. Woodhull told me, “‘‘is that the paper itself 
should be the very strongest and not easily imitated. The 
foreign governments that buy money from us have come 
to know that America makes the best bank-note paper. In 
a special mill up in New England they make the silk- 
threaded paper that Uncle Sam uses in his notes; nobody 
else can use that. But this same company makes another 
special linen paper which we use in manufacturing money 
for other countries.” 


Long-Lived Thousands 


NTO this paper certain small colored disks are worked 

when it is yet in pulp form. This is extremely difficult to 
counterfeit; and if a crook attempts to use acid and wash 
off a certain note for the purpose of raising it, all these 
little disks at once turn black, giving the note a telltale 
freckled appearance. 

Down in the tropics, I was told, where native workmen 
often carry paper money tucked inside their shirts, against 
their bare skins, its life is very short. The average Amer- 
ican paper dollar, circulating right here at home, seldom 
wears more than a year; a ten-dollar bill may last four 
years, and a ten-thousand-dollar bill—for painfully obvious 
reasons—never wears out. Tomakesure that all paper used 
is amply stout, it is put through a testing machine. One 
piece I saw was folded, unfolded and refolded 1400 times 
before it broke. 

“‘Another reason,’ explained Mr. Woodhull, “why 
Yankee-made paper is so popular abroad is that American 
engravers are by far the best, and fine engraving is without 
doubt the strongest safeguard against counterfeiting. To 
turn out an order for 100,000,000 pieces of paper money 
would probably take us nine months—and most of this 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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ing by the noise of Mikklesen singing in his 

bath. The Englishman had a pretty fair 
voice, through which at the moment rang a note 
of triumph natu- 
ral to one who was 
securely locked in 
and had the 
plumbing all to 
himself. 

The splash of 
water served as a 
merry accompani- 
ment. 

“The same old 
story,” Bill mut- 
tered, “‘ Britannia 
rules the waves.” 
He looked at his 
watch—8:30— 
high time to be up 
and doing. 

If he knew Mik- 
klesen, however, 
it would do him no 
goodtohurry. He 
lay. where he was, 
watching the fresh 
salt breeze flutter 
the curtain at his 
porthole. Outside 
was a clean blue 
world, an empty 
world. Very rest- 
ful, this cruising 
on one’s yacht. 

Something 
pleasant had hap- 
pened—ah, yes, 
Sally. She loved 
him. Other things 
had happened, not 
so pleasant. That 
silly little dollar 
he had sworn to 
find.» Might be 
more of a job than 
it had looked last 
night in the moon- 
light with Sally by 
his side. Some- 
body had it; some- 
body who knew 
only too well its 
value and was 
guarding it close 
against the time 
when_it could be 
traded in for a 
goodly supply of its little playmates. Somebody—but who? 

He thought of Henry Frost, with his foolish story of a 
collar shortage. He thought of O’Meara, falsifying with 
the ease that comes from long practice, on the quiet deck 
at half-past one in the morning. He thought of the man 
who had invaded his stateroom, fleeing with that dress 
shirt in his arms. But that was too absurd—he must have 
dreamed it. 

He rose hastily and searched his cabin. No dress shirt 
there—only the violent pink, purple and green. He had 
not dreamed it then. Uncle George’s studs were floating 
far, journeying to some romantic port. A South Sea 
Islander, no doubt, would wear them next—in his ears, or 
maybe through his nose. What would Aunt Ella say? 

Aunt Ella’s reactions, however, were unimportant just 
now. He had agreed to assume the role of detective and his 
course was clear. He must discover the owner of that disap- 
pearing shirt. 

He rang for Tatu and, while he waited, rattled at the 
door leading to the bath. Not that he expected to gain 
anything by it, but it relieved his feelings. 

Tatu entered, minus his accustomed smile. The boy 
was worried; there could be no mistake about that. 

“Very much trouble today,” he announced. ‘Dollar 
gone. All Japanese boys catch hell. You want something, 
please?” 

“How about taking back that shirt?’’ asked Bill, look- 
ing at him keenly. 

“Yes-s,’’ said Tatu. All expression left his face. 

“Are you ready to take it back?” 

“Yes-s,” said Tatu. 

“Well, you can’t. It was stolen from me in the night.” 

“Yes-s,’”’ said Tatu. 


Bie HAMMOND was awakened next morn- 
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“"] Just Dropped In to Lay My Wires for a Little Scene After Dinner Tonight. Sally, I’m Glad You’re Here’’ 


Nosurprise; no interest even. Did Tatu know all about 
the shirt, or was this just his Oriental stoicism going full 
tilt? Bill stared at him, and Tatu stared back. And the 
white man felt suddenly hopeless, as though he had just 
sighted a stone wall dead ahead. 

“Look here, Tatu,”’ he said, “‘this is very important. I 
want to know where you got that shirt.” 

Tatu looked at the berth, at the bathroom door, through 
the porthole, then at the ceiling and back to Bill. 

“Forget,” he said. 

“What? Say, don’t try that on me!’”’ Bill was annoyed. 
“Now we'll start all over again. Where did you get the 
shirt?” 

“Forget,” said Tatu. , 

A wonderful little people, the Japanese. Bill Hammond 
managed to control himself. 

“You told me a minute ago you were ready to return it. 
How could you return it if you don’t know where you 
got it?” 

“Forget,” said Tatu. 

East is Kast, and West is West. They stood facing each 
other, the white man glaring, the Jap merely staring. Bill 
Hammond turned away. Never get anywhere by losing his 
temper. Patience, amiability might do the trick. Try 
them in a minute. 

“Morning very nice,’ said Tatu. 
lock? Too bad.”’ 

“All right, Tatu,” said Bill. “You and I won’t quarrel. 
You helped me out of a tight place last night and I appre- 
ciate it.” 

“Most welcome,” Tatu assured him, busily brushing 
Bill’s dinner coat. ; 

An idea flashed into Pill’s mind. 
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You’re a Defective, That's What Ails You! 


“T mean,” Bill added hastily, “you’re not going to 
Monterey.” 

“What’s that?’’ O’Meara cried. “Where are we going?” 

“Don’t ask me,” Bill answered. ‘All I know is, we’d 
have been at Monterey long ago if that had been our 
destination.” 

“But—lI thought it was all settled,’ O’ Meara objected. 

Julian Hill came in. He was fresh as the morning in linen 
so spotless Bill Hammond began to wonder where his state- 
room was. O’Meara at once applied to him for information. 

“Tt’s quite true,’ said Hill. °““We’re not bound for 
Monterey—or any other port. We’re just cruising.” 

“Just cruising?’’ O’ Meara repeated. 

“Just wandering about the ocean,”’ Hill went on, ‘‘ play- 
ing for time.” 

“T don’t get you,” the politician said. 

Hill smiled. 

“You know Jim Batchelor as well as I do. He’s lost 
something—something of great importance—to him. And 
he’s not the sort of man to land his servants and crew— 
and his guests—until he’s been over each and every one 
with a vacuum cleaner. Yes,’’ added Mr. Hill, looking 
hard at O’Meara, “‘I’d advise the man who has that dollar 
to hand it over. Otherwise we may not get back to town 
this year.” 

O’Meara stood up. 

“Tt’s an outrage!” he cried. ‘“‘Oh, of course I know how 
Batchelor feels. But this isn’t fair to those of us who hap- 
pen not to be—thieves.’”’ And he in turn looked hard at 
Julian Hill. “I’ve got to be back in town by Monday 
morning,” he added, and turned away. 

“Tt’s all very exciting, at any rate,” purred Mrs. Keith. 
She, too, rose, and they went out together. 

“Tt begins to look as though there might be an opening 
here for a first-class detective,’’ Bill Hammond ventured. 

“Not at all,’’ Hill answered coldly. ‘‘Mr. Batchelor is 
quite competent to manage his own affairs.’”” The rest was 
silence. 

His breakfast over, Bill went in search of Sally. He 
found her in the dazzling sunlight on the after deck, and 
not minding it, hers being that sort of complexion. 

“Hello,” he said. “This is a surprise!” 

“What are you talking about?” she wanted to know. 
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“When I’m away from you, I keep thinking how lovely 
you are. Then I see you, and you're even lovelier than I 
thought. That’s why I say ——’’ 

“Yes, but Bill, where in the world have you been?” 

“Eating breakfast. Did you miss me?”’ 

“T certainly did.” 

“Fine!” 

‘Are we in this detective business together, or are we 
not? I’m dying to know what you’ve found out.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m here to save your life.” 

He told her of his interview with Henry Frost and of his 
more recent discovery regarding the collars. A puzzled 
little frown wrinkled her otherwise perfect brow. 

“T can’t understand it,’’ she protested. ‘‘Henry Frost 
is father’s dearest friend.” 

“Always dangerous—dearest friends,’ Bill told her. 
‘How is your father, by the way?” 

““Worried to death. He claims he didn’t sleep a wink, 
and I believe him. The first night without his lucky piece 
in thirty-seven years. I told him you were on the job, and 
all about the wonderful evidence you’ve run down in the 
course of newspaper work. I was quite eloquent, really.” 

“Good! I hope you'll always be eloquent when dis- 
cussing me.” 

“‘T always shall, I’m sure.”’ 

“You darling! Go on, expand that idea, please.” 

She seemed about to obey, but at that moment Jim 
Batchelor joined them. 

He appeared nervous and upset. 

“Good morning, Hammond,” he said. ‘‘Sally’s told me 
that you’re willing to help in this unfortunate affair.” 

“Well, if it’s not presumptuous of me ——”’ 

“Nonsense! You’ve had more experience in this sort of 
thing than I have, and I’ll be glad of your assistance. 
Besides’’—he glanced about him—“‘it’s rather a hard thing 
to say about one’s guests; but—well, I trust you, my 
boy.” The emphasis on the ‘‘you”’ was marked. 

“That’s very kind of you, sir. May I ask what steps 
you have taken in the matter?” 

“The servants and the crew have all been questioned. 
They’ve been carefully searched, and their quarters too. I 
may say that I don’t suspect any of them. Sometime 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HE hall in the big house on Old Hump is 
[spacious and imposing. The living room 

and dining room open off either end; the 
library and music room are on either side of 
the front door. Facing this door, there is an 
enormous fireplace of split stone with a stone 
slab for mantel. At either end, stairs go up- 
ward. The stair wells are so large that in 
effect the second floor ceiling is also the ceiling 
of the hall. Thus from every part of the big 
house slight sounds are audible here. Now 
Lois, frozen into immobility by the library 
door, listened with all her ears. She could hear 
nothing; had heard nothing. But Creig’s tight 
grasp upon her bare arm still insisted that some 
movement abovestairs had alarmed him. 

After a painful interval she asked, “‘What 
did you hear?”’ 

‘*A step,” he whispered. “‘Something! Some- 
one not yet abed. Keep still!” 

She obeyed for an interval that seemed end- 
less; then told him energetically, ‘“‘I can’t. 
I’ve got to do something or I’ll scream.” 

He chuckled softly, reassuring her; drew her 
back with him into the library. 

“Here,”’ he whispered. ‘“‘Curl up on the 
window seat there. Then if you have to, you 
canrun. I’ll come get you as soon as it’s safe.”’ 

‘“Where are you going?” she demanded. 

“T’m going to listen—see what that was. 
I may slip up to Maddelin’s room and get 
something from right under her nose—just to 
prove we can do it.” 

“For goodness’ sake,’’ she urged, “don’t! 
Let’s get the picture and go. That’s enough.” 

“T won’t be five minutes,” he promised. 
“You wait right here.” 

““You may find me gone,” she warned him. 

“Don’t bea quitter at this stage,”’ he teased. 

“‘T shan’t quit. Maybe I’ll take the old 


crayon down myself and get away with it. Je 


Do you think it will go through this window? 
It’s so big.” 

“You can’t carry it,’’ he warned her. “Just 
wait for me.’”’ He turned toward the door. 

“Well, I'll wait five minutes’”—she prom- 
ised—‘“‘if I can hold out that long.” 

He could see her small figure curled up on the seat 
beside the window as he slipped out into the hall again. 
His face, in the darkness, had become rigidly alert; 
his lips were drawn tight across set teeth and his pulse 
was pounding. A glimpse of his own countenance in 
the mirror might have made him draw back, even in 
that hour. But he could see nothing except dimly, 
and—his determination was formed. Nothing less than 
a catastrophe could have diverted him now. 

Once out of sight of Lois, he moved very swiftly; yet 
his feet made no sound and his bulky figure seemed 
light as a shadow in the darkened house. He went up 
the east stair and turned back to the center of the 
hall, listening for a long second with every muscle 
poised. Then swung about and glided toward the door 
of the room to which he had heard Mrs. Gavin assign 
Doctor Paugh. Before he reached the door he had a 
moment’s doubt, a moment’s fear that Paugh might 
have locked himself in. ‘To keep Maddelin out,” 
Creig thought cynically. But when he tried the knob 
with a firm hand it turned easily, and when he pressed 
the door it swung soundlessly open. Peering through, 
he saw that the connecting door between this room 
and the sleeping porch was closed; and he straightened 
his shoulders in reassurance, and stepped inside and 
thrust the door almost shut behind him. The moon- 
light was bright again; it struck into thisroom, illumin- 
ing some objects, throwing others into deeper shadow. 

Creig’s eyes sought the doctor’s professional bag 
and saw it on the floor beside the table, and in an in- 
stant he had lifted it and set it on a chair in the 
moonlight and openedit. The bottles clinked faintly 
together; he listened in alarm, but Doctor Paugh did 
not stir. Without touching anything, Creig peered into 
the bag, his eyes straining. After a moment he dis- 
covered the bottle he sought and drew it out, and in 
the moonlight confirmed his reading of the label. The 
bottle was half full. He wondered if there was enough 
of the drug for his purpose. Creig knew little of medicine, 
but he had chloroformed fictitious characters of his own 
creation and had no doubts of his ability to do the actual 
deed. He saw a roll of absorbent cotton and took that 
also, and slipped the cotton and the bottle into the front of 
the jersey of his swimming suit so that they rested against 
his body just above the belt. As an afterthought, he shut 


“No, Dick, Not’? She Cried. ‘“‘You Mustn’t Go!” 


the bag and returned it to its former position on the floor; 
then slipped out into the hall and shut the door behind 
him. ° 

His intention was to reach Maddelin’s bedroom by way 
of a broad ledge which ran along under the windows. To 
one of steady head the passage offered no difficulties, and 
Creig was quite sure of himself, already triumphant. 
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about the floor, trampling across them as he moved to and 
fro. When he had finished his search and found it fruitless, 
he was unwilling to accept the reverse and began again, 
removing everything till each drawer was stripped and 
clean and he was forced to be convinced that the thing he 
sought was not here. 

When he turned to consider the room again, his eyes fell 
on the window seat and he thought it offered a chance of 
success, and crossed and lifted the cover. Within, his 
groping hands touched the smooth bark of white birch logs, 
stored here for use in the fireplace in the end of the room. 
He removed them, one by one, laying the logs on the floor 
at his side, each separately; and when they were all out he 
ventured to bring a match from the smoking tray on the 
table and light it and peer into every corner of the receptacle 
thus revealed. It was patently empty. He thought of the 
possibility of a loose board that might conceal a hiding 
place, but his feverish search could discover nothing of the 
kind. 

Creig had by this time become quite unconscious of the 
passage of time; had utterly forgotten Lois, who waited 
below stairs. But if he had remembered her it would have 
made no difference. The man was intoxicated with greed, 
drunk with the disappointments he had thus far encoun- 
tered. It had never occurred to him that he would have 
difficulty in finding the jewels, once he should have made 
his way into thisroom. His course had been so smooth, the 
path had opened so easily before him, all had gone as he 
planned; success depended only on his ability to lay his 
hands on the things which must be somewhere here, and 
easily secured. But he could not find them, and his failure 
drove him half insane with rage. 

The thought of the closet came to him with all the force 
of inspiration. He knew where it lay; knew that it was 
wide and deep. The door opened under his hand. There 
was a small window in the end, so that some light came in 
and he could see the garments on their hangers, limp and 
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shapeless and without any suggestions of the beauty of line 
which they borrowed from Maddelin when she wore them. 
He caught at one with an incautious hand and the hanger 
scraped along the rod, warning him to be more careful. So 
without disturbing them he knelt and crawled through 
their hanging folds to fumble in the darkness along the wall 
behind. A blank wall, with no help anywhere. At the end 
nearest the window his groping hands found drawer han- 
dles; and when he opened them he fumbled among the 
boots and slippers they contained, and brought. matches 
and struck them recklessly, dropping their smoldering ends 
about his knees. There were so many clothes here; he 
was almost lost among them. A tweed skirt suggested 
the possibility of pockets, and he felt clumsily through the 
hanging things, furious at their intricacies. Above the 
clothes rod there were two shelves—one so high he could not 
reach it—and hats in stiff board boxes were ranged here. He 
brought a chair and climbed upon it and took down each 
box, ripping it open, tearing out the hat it contained with- 
out regard for the expensive fabrications. When his efforts 
still were thwarted a fury seized upon him; he controlled 
his trembling hands to avoid making any sound as he re- 
moved everything from the hangers and tossed them behind 
him on the floor till the closet was empty, till a flaring 
match gave him final and hopeless assurance that what he 
sought was not here. 

In the reaction from this disappointment he realized 
that he needed a drink; but he knew Maddelin kept no 
liquor in her room. Her habit was abstemious. He had to 
stifle his desire; tried to force himself to think calmly, to 
decide where this tragically elusive hiding place could be; 
had at this moment a fleeting thought of Lois, below stairs, 
but put the thought behind him. Let her wait, or let her go 
if she chose. Having come thus far, he would not be robbed 
now of the fruits of his enterprise. He could always find 
her when he wished. 

(Continued on Page 82) 


His Pursuit Was Instant; He Overtook Her on the Bank When She Was Racing Toward its Edge, Ready to Dive Into the Water Below 
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occupies the second floor of a corner building; it 

commands, therefore, two streets, both neatly tree 
lined. On clear evenings the two streets are attractive 
thoroughfares, although 
rather a nuisance to auto- 
mobile drivers because of 
the children running and 
laughing from curb to 
step, always threatening 
to roll out in front of some 
luckless car. It is a resi- 
dential neighborhood 
strictly. A neighborhood 
of mulberry silk hangings 
and blue chambray romp- 
ers, Nina once commented 
cheerfully. Only a few 
apartment buildings are 
interspersed among stucco 
and pressed-brick houses; 
these latter mostly of two 
stories. On rainy evenings 
in the shining pavements 
are brilliantly reflected the 
are lights; there is sug- 
gested a Venetian scene. 
Trees, brick and stucco 
are misted gracefully in 
vague but wondrous 
beauty. 

From thewindowsof the 
living room Nina Hathley 
could see Dennis come 
swinging down either 
street, according as he had 
taken bus or elevated rail- 
way. 

In dusk or rain, among 
a hundred-odd homing 
men there was no mistak- 
ing, a block away, his tall, 
quick, gray-clad figure. 
He had aspring, a vitality 
to his walk that the aver- 
age man lacks. 

This particular day end 
was clear. April’s arm had 
stayed dusk even; or it 
seemed. Nina was looking 
hard at the gray-and-blue 
stucco house which ended 
the north side of the block 
to the west. She liked 
that house; and it was for 
sale. She did not see Den- 
nis until he was nearly at the entrance of their building. 

He came briskly, lifting his face with a smile as he neared 
his own windows. He threw up his head debonairly even, 
a little, kissing a forefinger to Janie and Josie, whose two 
fat faces, three years and five, were glued to glass panes as 
always, awaiting him. 

Premonition came to Nina. It came in the form of a 
small uneasiness. Always Dennis smiled, arriving home. 
Chiefly for that smile she had married him eight years 
before, when she was the prettiest stenographer and he 
was the leader among the younger city salesmen of the 
Ambulox hosiery firm. But sometimes Dennis had a trick 
of smiling too cheerfully. There was a certain debonair 
lift to his head 

Nina had violet eyes, with long black lashes. It was 
that violet possessing gray lights, however, that can upon 
occasion darken into black—with fright or with delight. 
She moved from the windows rather hastily, as if not to 
give her eyes time to darken from any thought. 

Pressing the buzzer to admit Dennis below and save him 
getting out his key, she made her way to the small kitchen 
and was engaged in placing hot food upon the dining table 
by the time he had disengaged himself from the fat shriek- 
ing Josie and Janie and had taken off his overcoat. 

He was still smiling when he came out into the dining 
room. His shoulders, too, were a little lifted, as if to em- 
phasize a man’s independence of mind or his satisfaction 
with life. 

A woman does not live intimately with a man for several 
years, sharing his days and nights, his hopes and fears, 
without an educative knowledge of him; of his thoughts 
and face. 

Dennis Hathley beamed at Nina, who was uncovering a 
hot vegetable dish. He swung fat Janie to her high chair 
and fat Josie to her not so high chair, before seating himself 
at the foot of the round table. 


[vere Hathley apartment, five rooms and one bath, 
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“I Remember You Took That First Position in Pittsburgh, Alice, to Get Away From Spring Housecleaning”’ 


Nina tucked in Josie’s napkin and admonished Janie to 
leave the mayonnaise bow] alone. But her busy eyes held 
a fleck of waitingness. Her lips were set, too, in a waiting 
line, almost curveless. She waited. He lifted a dish and 
cleared his throat; just the easy clearing which Nina knew 
well enough. 

“Don’t know whether you'll be altogether pleased at 
what I’m going to tell you, Nina.” 

“What is it, Dennis?” 

“Won't be upset, honey?”’ 

He had a clear genial voice. He had a trick, as well, 
when he would be extra persuasive of speech, of lifting the 
corners of his well-shaped mouth and of crinkling the 
corners of his good-humored dark hazel eyes. 

Men never found it hard to listen to what Dennis Hath- 
ley had to say. Women were not different. And Nina, for 
all her eight years of marriage to him, felt the old familiar 
touch of blood, the response of pulse, at his word of en- 
dearment. But she hardened her heart deliberately as 
well as she could. She controlled her pulse. This was the 
way Dennis always began when 

“What is it, Dennis?” 

“Well, it’s been coming on for some time.’’ He paused 
to tuck in Janie’s napkin. ‘‘ And today I told old Maxwell 
where to get off. I didn’t feel obliged to take a certain 
burst of talk from him.” 

“Oh—Dennis!”’ 

Maxwell was general manager of the Rako general tex- 
tile firm with which Dennis had been connected the past 
two years. 

“Hold off judgment, Nina. Let me tell how it hap- 
pened. You'll agree that I was in the right. *’Member that 
big bill of toweling I sold the Gustafson brothers out on 
Sixty-third? Well, this week they claimed they got over- 
stocked in February and begged to cancel part of the order, 
after it had been delivered.” 


“But Maxwell wouldn’t quarrel wit} 
tially canceled order? Not this spring 
“No. Maxwell was once a salesman) 
enough to know a good half loaf from a 
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you didn|: 
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just a hi < 
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“Why 
ought tola 
enough 


“Oh ——” He shrugged, smiled ea 
himself to more mashed potatoes. ‘Are 1 
“N-no. That is ——” f , 

“Sure, honey. I understand. You’ren 
because you have a conservative soul, N: 
an exaggerated sense of respect for you 
well.” He flipped a bread ball at Janie. | 

“Don’t, Dennis! She learns cing e 

“She does!’’—repentantly, dodging a 
tato. He returned to his subject. “But i 
of nerve to be worried, hon, considering \y 
records.” @ 

“T know.” An imperceptible hesitatio h 

“Guess it’ll be the Perono dry-goods 
sent me word some time ago. ’Member Cz! 
a sub with the Ambulox? He’s assistant , 
the Perono. Said he’d like me with him |§ 
was a city opening. Phoned him this afteo 
out of town. Won’t be back for ten day! 

“Ten days?” gz 

“Ye-eh. Might as well do some holida 
for him to get back. And I feel like ag 
night.” : 

She said, with a touch of haste, that thele 


Dennis was disappointed. The Me 
middle-aged, conscientious pair who 
about the world’s unrest and saved hi ir 
education and their own old age. The hus 
stockroom of a linen wholesale house’ 
once had been city salesman. Mrs. Me 
person with meats, stout waisted, w 


inilence for the most part. She tried to 
dg ent. Insensibly, as always, she found 
we2d by the clear convincing voice, by the 
mi’ light but plausiblearguments. Against 
eradgment she began to picture Maxwell 
1 1 fair. 

wia seller. Something in his personality, 
re hed out winning tentacles, likable ten- 
okiold of other souls, other minds. He 
cyomers with him, in the jargon of whole- 
talshments. The Gustafson brothers, on 
re’) Abie Klein, the veteran retailer at 
; © Miss Blaine, at Thirty-ninth, with her 
‘liens perched over a crude potpourri of 
in\re—they liked Dennis, yielded to his 
en‘ithstanding other men’s books. But— 
Deiis had changed firms six times. He had 
h ¢ the musician or the etcher. He 

hajag it. 

he \fendells came over and Dennis 

as )rdially as if their entrance made 

1us illy pleasant for him. It was not 

ord hospitality. Dennis liked peo- 

sol e, was part of his secret. He was 

| findlily interested in their news. 
yin at last, a home; eight 
ars own, the rest on mort- 
chlerms. Nina was inter- 
at s heartily. Something 
lig)ly envious flitted over 
bil'ace. Many mothers of 
 ¢moring imperiously for 
spa can take on such look 


he was listening with 
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Ww an hour of the clear 
leeirith an occasional half 
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nt, Nina knew. Their welfare was really’ 
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nothing to him. But she gave him credit 
for sincerity. Somehow he had learned 
that the one place was a better buy than 
was the other. That something in his 
nature which reached curious winning 
tentacles to the other man’s mind had 
not unaltruistically reached for the 
Mendells’ betterment. Honestly he had 

wished to do them a favor. He 
had exerted himself for their 
profit. 

Presently the visitors went 
home, in that grateful good na- 
ture which beneficiaries often 
feel, despite the reputation 
of humanity in general for 
ingratitude. 

In sober attitude Nina 
sat for five minutes after 
they had gone. Thinking, 
she said, when Dennis 
asked, while he yawned 
and wound his watch and looked 
toward kitchen andice box, where 
remained a slice of the evening’s 
roast. 

“You could sell real estate 
well, Dennis.” 

“T could,’ he yawned. 
“Maybe. But I’ve spent too 
many years with the textile trade, 
hon. It’s my baby. Couldn’t 
adopt a strange child.” 

“That Ansonby house on the 
corner — gray-and-blue stucco, 
you know —is for sale. Only 
seven thousand down. Of course 
it’s only an old frame stuccoed over, but the yard is big, 
with a hedge. And values in this part of town are sure to 
rise.” 

“Wish I could buy it,’’ he responded genially. ‘‘Ex- 
pected to plant part of my bonus this year. But making 
the change eliminates the bonus.” 

Nina abruptly was not attentive. Her eyes darkened. 
Alice! That was why, subconsciously, her mood had 
sensed the need at this particular time for unwonted 
soberness. Alice was coming for a visit this month. This 
morning she had been anticipatory. Something to dread 
now. It was quite true that she and Alice had the bond of 
the same mother’s knee. But the knee had been shared 
some fifteen years ago, and now behind Alice, plump, 
pretty, vivaciously prosperous, clad usually in duvetyn 
and fur, loomed Alice’s husband, Tom, who owned con- 
siderable stock in the traction system of Pittsburgh. 

Alice had sisterly eyes to see with, and ears to hear with, 
and—oh, positively!—a tongue to speak with. Twice in 
the past her delicate eyebrows had gone up a little at men- 
tion of the fact that Dennis was with a new firm. 
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“Another? But, Nina my dear, what is the matter with 
all the wholesale houses that Dennis attaches himself to?”’ 

Nina explained, with forced lightness, what was the 
actual truth; Dennis always found a better firm than the 
last. He never resigned by request, but by his own wish. 
Alice was silent. In a maddeningly sympathetic way, 
Alice could be silent! 

Besides, at this last visit, two years back, while Alice had 
been gray-duvetyn-and-fur-clad from her waved head to 
her ankles, Nina had been wearing her last year’s brown 
sport coat. It was a perfectly good coat, and Nina was 
comfortably aware that Dennis would buy her a black- 
velvet-and-marten cape Christmas, then only six weeks off. 
She had spent four weeks deftly leading his mind to that 
end, away from his own jeweled-and-platinum-wrist-watch 
idea. Dennis loved to give expensive and unnecessary 
jewelry. But there would have been no use thus to explain 
to Alice, who might have listened—well, silently. 

At that visit Nina had had a flash of dislike for her only 
sister. There had been no return visit made by Nina. That 
was, of course, because she did not care to leave Dennis, 
and on his vacations he liked to go some place where he 
could hunt or fish. She was almost sure, however, that 
Alice laid the nonpayment to lack of money for railway 
fare. 

It was while Dennis was squatting in front of the ice 
box, after a thick sandwich slice from cold roast, that Nina 
broodingly decided to write the news beforehand. Then 
Alice would have digested it before arriving. Alice was a 
quick digester. She might have her versatile thoughts on 
something else by the time of her arrival. 

In bed, while Dennis got leisurely into his pajamas, Nina 
framed the letter. Then, turning out the light, Dennis 
shot up shade and window and stood a moment looking 
out at the sky. 

“‘Moon like a pot of gold,’’ he commented exuberantly. 
“‘Sky’s like a dusky plush shawl. Wish I could lay my face 
against it.” 

He was given to such outbursts. They were inspired by 
the sheer zest of life that, too, was his gift. Against the 
moon-white window his shoulders and head showed straight 
and alert, as those of a man who is pleased enough with 
existence. Nina was suddenly aware of her love for him 
and his boyishly poetic outbursts, with all his failings. 

Still to Alice the next day she sent her careful letter— 
with its clever touch of half boast over Dennis’ last step. 

And within the week, for her precipitaney she could 
have shaken herself till her teeth chattered. Alice wrote to 
postpone her visit, as Tom had decided to take three 
months of Europe. The two epistles crossed paths. No 
need for Nina to have been prematurely discursive; at 
least on the unalterable gray linen-finished page. 

Bubbling with well-being after her travels, but proving 
to own a perfect memory for the written name and fact, 
Alice arrived unexpectedly seven months later. It was 
just a three days’ stop while Tom after breezing out for 
dinner shot on to St. Paul on a traction errand. But by 
that time had come Dennis’ bitter break with Crozier and 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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EpitTor’s NoTE—Extracts from let- 
ters written to Mrs. Eugene Schuyler, 
born Gertrude Wallace King. 


ABBEY LODGE, Friday, June 20th. 

\ K 7E ARRIVED yesterday for 

dinner, Charlotte and I, with 

the little maid who had never 
even seen the sea before, and who 
was green and shivering with cold 
and seasickness when we arrived at 
Newhaven. We took the long cross- 
ing by Dieppe and Newhaven. We 
are both good sailors and the boats 
are splendid. The captain received 
us at the gangway and installed us 
on his deck, where we had chairs 
and rugs and tea, and a cabin. 

We found Hilda—Baroness Deich- 
mann, widow of Baron Deichmann, 
famous in London for his beautiful 
horses—alone, and immediately 
plunged into all sorts of engage- 
ments. The house looked charming. 
We sat a little while in the drawing- 
room after dinner, all doors and 
windows open on the garden and a 
delicious scent of flowers everywhere. 

It is lovely this morning. Hilda, 
Charlotte and I went for a walk in 
Regent’s Park, into which the gar- 
den opens. This is a charming old 
house. Hilda was born here and 
married from here. Her father, 
Ernest de Bunsen, was practically 
an Englishman, and married an Eng- 
lishwoman; but he was a German 
subject and was chamberlain of the 
Berlin court. He was a son of the 
famous Baron de Bunsen, so long 
Prussian minister at the Court of St. 
James. Abbey Lodge was always an 
open house. All the years I lived in 
London I went over there often on 
Sunday afternoon, when there was 
an assemblage of friends and cousins 
and all the people of any distinction, 
English and foreign, who were in 
London. Hilda keeps up the family 
tradition and her house is always 
full. 

After lunch Charlotte and I 
started to make our round of palaces, 
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much to the delight of Hilda’s old coachman, who 
loves royalties. When he heard I was coming he told 
Hilda she must get another pair of horses; hers were 
not good enough to drive her excellency. 

At Buckingham Palace—where there is always the 
same enormous porter, who knows me well—we wrote 
ourselves down, and I left a note for the Queen, saying 
that I had arrived for a short stay and would so like 
to present my son and his wife. The man assured me 
my letter should go at once with a courier they were 
just sending off to Windsor. The court doesn’t come 
back until Monday. Then we did Marlborough House, 
where I left a note for Queen Alexandra; also left cards 
for Cambon, the French ambassador. 

The streets and park looked very full and gay, 
though everybody is still at Ascot. We got back to 
Abbey Lodge, where Hilda had a young German play- 
ing extremely well on a splendid Stradivarius. As 
Hilda was dining out, we thought we would go to the 
theater and see the piece, Milestones—three genera- 
tions—which has made a great talk. We were quite 
independent; went and came back in a taxi. The piece 
was interesting—not much acting. It was more a suc- 
cession of tableaux than anything else. The costumes 
and the play were amusing. The men in the first act, 
in Empire and Directoire dress, with high black satin 
stocks; and the women in the next in crinolines; and 
their grandchildren, in the third act, in the very exag- 
gerated dress all the young women wear now—soft, 
clinging draperies and very open dresses. It is much 
less fatiguing than the Paris theaters; the entr’actes not 
nearly so long. We were out at eleven o’clock. 
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HARLOTTE and Martha, the little 
the new Roman Catholic cathedral 
and Hilda and I sat quietly in the garcl 
some passages of her book, Commentary! 
Saint John, dictated to her by her angels”! 
beautiful things in it which would give cl! 
and if one could believe implicitly life wou b 
as one would act always under their guilt 
certainly been wise and understanding)! 
course, everyone has not that kind of m 
character. a 
Charlotte and I went to lunch with 
Hon. Louis Harcourt, M. P., married to | 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan—in Berkeley S' 
with them and the children. He looks vel 
says he is tired. I asked him why the gov! 
something to prevent all the suffragette 
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sensatisfactory answer; said it was always 
eavith women, and they couldn’t let them 
eli; to death; it was against the law..We saw 
enChe boy, Billy, is splendid. We came back 
iJd's always at home Sunday afternoon and a 
mit to play. I believe he played well, but I 
akap my mind to sit indoors such a lovely 
» Iitayed in the garden and talked to Bill 
me red Harford. I think Barrington misses 
jc/2 very much. If he had only had patience 
tle longer he would surely have had an 
st got tired of South America. Fred Har- 
tert Caracas and he doesn’t like that much. 
rs ent off about seven o’clock, and Marie de 
, f nd—a Swedish woman, an artist—stayed 
dt: Swede played divinely afterwards. 


Monpay, 23rd. 

: putiful morning. Charlotte and I strolled 
xf(i Street doing some shopping. While we 
eh| messenger arrived from Marlborough 
» it Queen Alexandra would receive us at 
ju had time to change our dresses and start. 
teof Marlborough House were open, so we 
1 . There were two big red-coated footmen 
jr lack in the hall. We were shown at once 
in coom and Lady Antrim received us. I was 
e |: again, as I used to see her often in the 
,w ted afew minutes; then the door into the 
g-pm was opened and Lady Antrim told us 


= rather nervous, so I told her to do just 
ta off the right-hand glove and make three 
,a(’t time to make more than one, for the 
ve to meet me, kissed me most affectionately 
mig to Charlotte. The Empress Marie— 
yre of Russia, sister of Queen Alexandra— 
eid she, too, kissed me and was glad to see 


s are very simply dressed in plain black 
th'ats—they had been lunching with the 
Jun—and pearl necklaces; the empress’ 
thiaandsomer—as big as gooseberries. 

xalra was charming to Charlotte; recalled 
hiis when Francis was young and told me 
heound her charming, so handsome and 
t 2med quite natural to be sitting there in 
ayig-room opening on the garden. 

a eat deal about King Edward and showed 
pire of him; then said, “I am sure you 
) t'e your children to the State Ball. I will 
ite ons.” 

wiiad them, that we had written to Cam- 
eft Paris and had received them the day 
iv(. 
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pretty well, but is 
much changed. 
Every now and 
then her memory 
fails her in a curious 
way. She leads a 
regular invalid’s 
life, never goes any- 
where, and goes to 
bed every night at 
ten o’clock. We got 
home late, and as 
Hilda was dining 
out, Charlotte and 
I went again to the 
theater. The piece 
was rather pretty, 
one of the swell ac- 
tresses— Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell—a 
pretty woman, very 
well dressed, play- 
ing. 


TUESDAY, 24th. 
DIDN’T go out 
this morning. I 

had various letters 
and notes to an- 
swer, and besides, 
I am always glad of 
an excuse to rest in 
this lovely garden. 
Sir George Arthur 
came toseeme. He 
and Lady Arthur 
are in the country. 
I am sorry not to 
see more of them. 
He wanted me to 
stop until the four- 
teenth of July, 
when Kitchener 
was going to dine 
with them, and of 


course it would have interested me very much, but we can’t 
stop so long. Charlotte wants to be back for the Distribu- 
tion des Prix. Willy has several, also the gold crown of the 
Prix d’Excellence, and his feelings would be much hurt if 


we were not there. 


We lunched quietly at home and went off about three 
o’clock to St. George’s Hospital to see Poincaré arrive. 
We have a distant cousin, a Waddington, who is chaplain 
there, and he invited us to come and see the show and have 
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teain hisrooms afterwards. The 
streets looked very gay—lots of 
people and soldiers and flags— 
but they don’t understand street 
decorations in England. The 
show would have been much 
finer in Paris. We saw them 
quite well—the King and Pres- 
ident in an open carriage, with 
an escort of the Guards, and 
three or four carriages following 
with the ministers and suites. 
Poincaré looked pleased, bowed 
all the time, and the crowd was 
very enthusiastic. The cousin 
gave us tea in his rooms over- 
looking the park, and then we 
started off again to have tea 
with Lady Clanwilliam. There, 
of course, I found quantities of 
people I knew. Charlotte saw 
for the first time the tea served 
in the dining room downstairs, 
with the maids in their black 
dresses and white aprons, the 
housekeeper presiding in black 
silk, with a long gold chain. 
There were plenty of menser- 
vants upstairs and in the hall. 

Charlotte and I dined with 
Lord and Lady Newton, who 
have a large house in Belgrave 
Square—a very handsome din- 
ner. I had Lord Weardale—old 
Philip Stanhope—for my other 
side, and Charlotte had Lord 
Monson, whom she likes very 
much—they had just dined with 
us in Paris—and a clever young 
M. P. whose name she couldn’t 
make out. 

When we first came in Lady 
Newton said to me, “Here is 
an old friend who is delighted 
to see you again,” and it was 


Justice Holmes, whom I had not seen since Washington. 
We talked a little but he was not near me at dinner 
and was surrounded by the men when he came in after 
I asked him to come and dine with us on the 


Fourth of July, but he was engaged, and I never saw him 


Nuneham Halt, Near Oxford, the Residence of Viscount Harcourt 


again. The other guests were Lord and Lady Henry Ben- 
tinck, Mrs. Hope-Vere— Madame de Montebello’s sister — 
Cora, Lady Strafford, with her third husband, Lady Susan 
Townley Sargent, and one or two men I can’t remember. 


Lady Newton was 
much disap- 
pointed not to 
have Sir Arthur 
and Lady Nichol- 
son and Arthur 
Balfour, but they 
were both taken 
away from her— 
commanded at the 
last moment to the 
banquet for Poin- 
caré at the palace. 
It was Charlotte’s 
first experience of 
a big London din- 
ner, and she found 
it much gayer and 
handsomer than 
she expected. She 
has many compli- 
ments for her 
English. 


WEDNESDAY, 25th. 
RANCIS §ar- 
rived early, 

having crossed at 

night. He and 

Charlotte walked 

about a little and 

then he went off to 

a lunch at one of 

the clubs given for 

Mr. Page, the new 

American ambas- 

sador.-and I 

lunched at the 

Reays’ with Mar- 

quis and Marquise 

de Chasseloup 

Loubat and a 

(Continued on 
Page 48) 
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The Center of the Country 


GREAT metropolitan daily in one of its columns of 

editorial comment recently enjoyed a little mild and 
good-natured fun at the expense of a rather prominent 
journalist and editor from Kansas who had been visiting 
the modern Babylon. He measured everything in the 
metropolis by the standards of his own small town, so the 
newspaper said, and was inclined to believe all the whop- 
pers concerning the big city’s wickedness which obliging 
reporters told him. Perhaps the country editor had been 
imposed upon, said the city editor, who thereupon dis- 
missed the subject. 

It is inevitable that city populations, especially in the 
East, should feel toward the, Westerner a certain easy- 
going tolerance coupled with just a tinge of superiority. 
Those who live in the older and more thickly settled 
regions can hardly fail to regard, perhaps almost uncon- 
sciously, the newer and more sparsely settled portions of 
the country with a trace of condescension, just as the older 
countries of Europe look out upon their children in other 
continents as somewhat in the nature of upstarts. 

From the very fact of its newness the culture of the 
West, especially in its more remote portions, cannot pre- 
sent so hard-surfaced a polish as that of the older commu- 
nities. One does not expect to find so much activity in 
art, drama, music and book publishing in a prairie, desert 
or mountain state as in Boston or New York. The im- 
pressiveness of an academic or ecclesiastical function is 
heightened by age, memories and historic associations. 
There are thousands of miles of Western country whose 
only memories and historic associations have to do with 
cattle and sheep wars, the severity of blizzards and early 
Indian raids. 

If we except a few cities on the Pacific Coast and a 
couple or so in the mountains, the West beyond Kansas 
City is a vastly extended mountain and plain. Population 
is spread out very thin indeed across the endless face of 
Nature. Human interests do not concentrate, one might 
almost say coagulate, as they do in such a place as the 
New York Stock Exchange. In the great centers of popu- 
lation one feels as if a mighty pulse were beating. From the 
very force of numbers the city becomes a crucible of 
rumors, news and intelligence. 
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Thus lightly and thoughtlessly, and for the most part 
untruly, men will say that unless they are near these 
masses of population they are far away from the center of 
things. What they really mean is that the sheer force of 
numbers, the wealth of entertainment, even if they cannot 
avail themselves of it all, the multiplicity of buildings, 
factories, stores and homes, even if they cannot enter them 
all, the very pressure, complexity and speed of life give 
human beings a vicarious sense of being in the midst of 
things. 

It must be admitted, of course, that much of the West 
is quite bare and primitive in appearance. There is beauty 
and majesty of natural scenery in the mountain regions, 
and an impressive sweep of open country in the prairies, 
but man has not as yet had the time or opportunity to add 
much to Nature. 

Nor does it seem possible to pile up the ornaments and 
monuments of civilization except in its greater cities, and 
these develop where industry, and especially commerce 
and government, come to a head; not in the broad spaces 
given over to agriculture, grazing, mining and lumbering. 

But the center of things, the center of the country should, 
after all, exist for each individual where that individual 
finds happiness and self-development. It must or it should 
be where one finds the possibility of hope, of health, of 
self-respect, of independence and competence. How can 
the center of things be any place except where self-develop- 
ment reaches its highest point? For many that place is no 
doubt in the East, but just as surely it is in the West for 
many others. 

The masses of people who live in or near the great cities, 
complacent and self-satisfied, seem curiously unaware that 
the individual counts for several times as much in the 
newer and more sparsely settled regions. Not merely the 
important, successful individual, who is acknowledged as 
such, but each man or woman counts for more. Freed 
from the complicated and impersonal life of the industrial 
and commercial portions of the country, human beings 
cease to be mere, almost nameless, hardly numbered cogs 
in a vast machine. : 

Out from under the weight of the older, more thickly 
populated and impersonal communities and regions, the 
individual finds himself less discouraged by failure. Hope 
is a stronger plant; fears and inhibitions are fewer. He 
stands in less awe of mere position. Social stratification is 
less clearly marked, although by no means wholly absent. 
Democracy to the cynical is an ideal state which has never 
existed anywhere. But in any case there is developed in the 
West not only hope but a quality, a spirit of heartiness and 
enthusiasm which carries one far on the hard road of life. 

Great spaces, invigorating climate and high altitudes— 
all these are influences which singly or in combination in 
various portions of the West aid in developing the human 
qualities which give value and zest to life. The outdoors is 
more real in these places, and leaving them for other re- 
gions one wonders why the daylight is so rarely turnéd on. 
“They wanted to show me a big skyscraper when I went 
East last time,” said a pioneer of the Rockies, ‘“‘but I told 
them that where I came from we had mountains higher 
than their tallest building, with more wood on the out- 
side and more iron inside.”’ 

But the influences are not all due to climate and phys- 
ical geography. The Westerner still feels in his nature the 
urge of the pioneer. For the most part the covered-wagon 
era has passed. Pioneering in a country that has even more 
automobiles, good roads, electricity and telephones in pro- 
portion to population than the older sections is not quite 
like that of fifty or seventy-five years ago. 

Nor is progress necessarily greater or faster in the West 
than in the East. Change is not the sole prerogative of any 
section. But pioneering is different from change and prog- 
ress. There is somehow more breaking of ground in the 
broad Western spaces. Growth may not be faster or any 
more real, but the individual is closer to it. In most cases 
he is more a part of it; he feels more like one of the actors 
and less like a mere super. He is more likely to be in the 
show, and usually it is more stirring to be actually in even 
a minor action than to be looking on at a major battle. 

The future of the country is dark indeed if its people 
become convinced that the only worth-while centers are 


in a few metropolitan communities, We 
upon the European pattern by giving al 
millions. America will remain great only as 
continues, and that in turn depends 1 upo 
men to find their own opportunity seattey ; 
the forty-eight commonwealths. 
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of which we justly may be proud, but we have more to gain 
from recognizing our shortcomings than from nursing our 
inflated pride. 

We have only 6 per cent of the population of the earth, 
and we are in possession of but a part of a single continent. 
Several nations of Europe have undertaken the develop- 
ment of great empires in Africa, and already foreign copper 
and other products from virgin lands are being laid on our 
shores for less than we can supply these materials locally. 
The development of Asia has barely commenced and no 
one can definitely forecast the outcome. The war not only 
widened our own horizon but it awakened the ancient peo- 
ples of the East to the opportunities that are theirs for the 
claiming. 


Undistributed Knowledge 


HE truth is we have entered an age of amazing change. 
Things that are utilities today are relics tomorrow. 
Markets, like methods and devices, are as transient as the 
proverbial summer cloud. Just a short time ago we were 
supreme in the production of radium. Now foreigners who 
discovered richer deposits have largely gained control of 
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the markets. Practically the same thing 
has happened in vanadium and other im- 
portant materials. All of which shows the 
dangers of overconfidence and teaches that there can be no 
relaxation of effort in the world struggle for commercial 
success. 

The present day is a critical time of scientific develop- 
ment that has transformed people more or less into faddists 
and disciples of half-baked theories. All about us are stag- 
gering problems, and the average mind right now is recep- 
tive to the application of many remedies and solutions that 
are immature and lack proof. In fact there is no question 
that comes up but that one can find a proposed cure which 
is recommended to work speedily and without fail. 

The pity of it is that we find it so difficult to distinguish 
fact from fiction and to make wide and effective use of the 
new information we acquire. In other words, we are long 
on knowledge, but short on its distribution. We have too 
many laws and too little enforcement. We might with bene- 
fit give less attention to the development of new theories 
and direct more time and effort to organizing and utilizing 
the facts and forces we already possess. Weare moving too 
fast for sober thought, and we would be much benefited by 
acquiring more thoroughness at a sacrifice of speed. 

The thinker must bury himself in his problem, and this 
cannot be done in the intervals between the dictation of 
letters and interruptions by personal 
callers and the telephone. Haste always 
begets worry, and the result is quantity, 
not quality. The human body, like any 
inanimate machine, can be forced to under- 
take such a high rate of performance that 
the certain result will be a breakdown 
for which the whole community pays. In 
some American colleges we now find boys 
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Washington, Speed and Posterity 


HEN Washington marched off to war against King 
) ) George (the third one), 
He found the conflict lengthened out—so many 
things deterred one. 
The spirit born in ’76 aged longer than he’d reckoned ; 
He told his trusty minute men, “‘Yow’ll have to wait a 
second, 
I know you fairly rear to go, my dashing, brave supporters. 
And we'll attack as soon as I’ve established more headquar- 
ters.” 


Though General George most always reached objectives he 
was bent on, 

As when he crossed the Delaware and caught the foe at 
Trenton, 

No doubt his staff would fret and chaff, when George with 
manner flurried, 

From window seat to chair to bench to couch to footstool 
scurried. 

So vast a store of furniture has thus attained fame’s niches, 

The Father of his Country must have worn out many 
breeches. 


Those low-geared mills where grind the gods turned out our 
Revolution. 

Let none who rush today permit its glory’s diminution. 

We’ve paid our debt to Lafayette. But Fortune—how we 
owe her! 

For though she made us slow those days, she made the 
British slower. 

The foresight of George Washington his martial ardor kept in 

The while he snatched some forty winks in all the beds he 
slept in. —Fairfax Downey. 


Another Chapter From American 
History 


HE Roosevelt Memorial Association at length suc- 

ceeded in having October twenty-seventh, Roose- 
velt’s birthday, declared a legal holiday. That was all 
right; it filled in the gap between Columbus Day and 
Election Day, and nearly everybody was satisfied. 
There was some dissatisfaction, however, among the 
Friends of France, who felt that October twenty-eighth, 
the date on which the Bartholdi statue was presented 
to the United States, should have been chosen. The fol- 
lowing year Bartholdi’s Day became a national holiday. 

During the same year a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress, sponsored by the American Tobacco and Cigar 
Dealers Association, to have April twelfth, Henry Clay’s 
birthday, declared a national holiday. Although the bill 
at first met with some opposition, a deal was made with 
the representatives in Congress of the American Meteoro- 
logical Society, whereby Henry Clay’s birthday became a 
holiday, and also February 
seventeenth, the anniver- 
sary of the famous blizzard 
of 1717, when snow fell in 
New England to a depth of 
twenty feet. 

Naturally this holiday 
caused considerable jeal- 
ousy among the Survivors 
of the Blizzard of 1888, Inc.; 
so, to appease them, March 
twelfth was made a holiday. 

April sixth, the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the 
North Pole in 1909 by Ad- 
miral Peary, was the next 
holiday to be declared. This 
of course caused the Friends 
of the South Pole to renew 
their activities, and shortly 
thereafter South Pole Day, 
December fourteenth, 
joined the procession of holi- 
days. 

During the next few years 
Congress was kept busy 
making new holidays. 
September eighth, Galves- 
ton Flood Day,was followed 
by April twenty-third, 
Shakspere’s Birthday; Jan- 
uary thirtieth, Beheading of 
Charles I Day; June fif- 
teenth, Magna Charta Day; 
and August twenty-eighth, 
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Last Lotteryin England Day, Our Intellectuals Lend a Literary Hand in Solving the World’s Problems 
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Moonshine 


At length the President of the United States issued the 
following proclamation: 

Whereas, there are now three hundred and sixty-four 
national holidays in the United States, and 


Whereas, it is necessary that the business. 
try be carried on, - 

I hereby proclaim that hereg 
March of each year shall be kno 
and on that day all the business o} 
transacted. 


The Baill 

CAVEMAN whose name is recorded as (: 

Was taking his ease in the lee of a rock 
When, scrabbling the rubble beside him, he for 
A water-worn stone that was perfectly round! 
It curved to his fingers, it glowed in the sun; 
He hefted it, rolled it, and proved it was fun 
To toss it and catch it before it could fall— 
So he was the man who invented the ball. 


His clansmen—or those of the properer sort— 
Had little respect for the Canons of Sport, 
And calling this Genius a fool and a lout 
Rebuked him with anything lying about. 
But finding that Ok had developed a knack 
Of catching projectiles and hurling them back 
They guessed that he wasn’t so bad afte call 


Indorsing the man who invented the ball. 


The pebble, too hard on their digits one 
They copied in softer though leathery skins; 
They used it in games with devices and rules 
And smote it with sundry burglarious tools. 
Propelled by the arms of a sinewy throng, 
Through xons and ages it bounded along; 
In Rome as in Egypt, in Greece and in Ga 
They honored the man who invented the ball. 


Oh, Ball, with a billion more lives than a cai 
We pound you with mallets and rackets and b 
We kick you, we bounce you, we shoot you t 
You drop into baskets, you sink into holes. 
Then hail to you, fountain of vigor and skill 
The only undoubtedly curative pill, 

Companion and friend of the hardy and tall: 
And hail to the man who invented the ball! 


—Arthur 1 


Swampbogg Items 


NE of Joe Strakatt’s kids picked up t 
yesterday, for a joke, and told the ojr 
house is on fire.’”’ Joe heard him and wen) 
fire to the henhouse. He knew the bucket ts 
be there in a minute and he hated to disa) 


The other night when Moe Hanks was drivi 

saw a cat’s‘eyes shining in the darkness likii 
lights. This gave Moe an idea for saving hisa 
now drives with a cat in the car and doesn’t 

lights. His cate 
the other nig), 
and Moe land: | 
He plans to 2 
light, too, ifhe 
sipated old cat | 


them for twen' ¢ 
has worn out fir 
and nine penci 
ure his percen? 


Joe Dibrell dz 
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We blend the best with careful pains 


In skilful combination 
And every single can contains 


Our business reputation. 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


Ky — 


t used to be so hard to have 
good vegetable soup! 


Say “‘good vegetable soup” to most people and 
you say something to their appetite. For vegetable 
‘soup is universally liked—it’s a favorite with 
practically everybody. 


Yet to make it “just so,’ with all the many 
_ different ingredients selected with care and blended 
__ to bring out the most delicious flavor, is no easy task. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is enormously 
popular because it enables the housewife to serve 
vegetable soup as often as she pleases, certain that 
it will be supremely delicious every time. 


| It contains 15 tempting vegetables—the very 
pick of the gardens; rich beef broth; substantial 
cereals; herbs and seasoning. Serve it as first course : 
or as a meal—it is hearty food. OE ae CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 9? 


2 kinds 12 cents a can 


9 


e)j)- 5 
Cc AOUA 


WO iTS a UNS) 
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RADUALLY I was be- 
@ ing drawn back. A 
hand had thrust down 
into the dark and taken hold 
of me and lifted me towards 
the surface. I fought against 
it, but I might as well have 
fought the daybreak. And I 
was conscious of some subtle 
change outside myself. 
Somewhere a tide had 
turned. 

A voice called me. Fin- 
ney’s voice. Danger then. 
So much my instinct remem- 
bered. It sufficed to jerk me 
back to life with every fac- 
ulty strung up to a sudden 
supernormal keenness. By 
this time it was full daylight, 
and but for that voice, ur- 
gent butsubdued, very quiet. 
I freed myself from the arms 
that no longer held me and 
stood up, stiff and broken 
like an old man. She was 
asleep, but whether that 
sleep was a tranquil passing 
from one state to another I 
did not know. I went out 
into the sunlit patio, where 
Finney waited for me. He 
had kept away from her door 
as from a place of pity and 
terror, and now his open 
stare of compassion made 
me put my hand to my eyes, 
hiding them from him. His 
own were sunken and blood- 
shot, and I had a moment’s 
involuntary wonder at our 
marvelousness. It was for 
this unprofitable suffering 
the little cockney had left 
peace and security. 

He asked first, in)a whis- 
per, “‘Is she better, cap- 
ting?’’ and as I shook my 
head he drooped wearily. 
““Wouldn’t ’ave called you, 
sir, but there’s two of our 
chaps outside—come up 
from the city—and’’—he 
paused, grimacing—‘“a 
lady.” 

Well, I knew. There was 
the implacable inevitability 
of a Greek drama about it all. 
We had lost control of our 
fate—if we had ever held it— 
and were being driven help- 
lessly towards its fixed culmination. I followed Finney 
outside, where two of John Smith’s legionaries awaited me 
on horseback. The woman kept aloof, but I saw her first. 
I knew that my first impulse was to hide her—get her 
away from the terrific background which made her seem 
at once horrible and pitiable. Evidently she, too, had been 
caught unawares and had fled anyhow. She wore a taw- 
dry, bright-colored dress, torn at the hem, with a soiled 
and flimsy wrap flung over her big shoulders. Fatigue had 
scored heavy lines about her mouth. There were unwhole- 
some pouches under her eyes and the flesh under the reck- 
less chin had sagged. The paint was streaked with dust 
and sweat, and a blazing sunlight derided the shallow 
brightness of her disordered hair. She looked like a terrible 
clown. She knew and hated us all for it so that she could 
have killed us. 

The two men saluted me, cheerful but embarrassed. 

“We're get-aways. We were having a little celebration 
party with this lady when the row started and we managed 
to fade out quietly. We thought we’d find everything nice 
and homy up here, but it seems you’ve had troubles of 
your own.” 

“There’s not much left to us,” I said. 

“Well, I guess we’ll be glad of what there is. We've had 
the hell of a time. Lucky we were well stoked up when 
we started, for we haven’t smelled food for forty-eight 
hours. We had to lie low all yesterday. Some of your 
devils passed almost over us. Seeing where they were 
coming from, I nearly gave ’em a hail. But I hada hunch. 
I’m an American and I’ve seen niggers with the lid off. I 
know the look.” Then he introduced Paula to me, rather 


“Not Strong Enough, Fitzroy. 


You See, Not Strong Enough”’ 


shamefacedly. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Lavasser—a good sport— 
said she had friends up here.”’ 

“Sir Euan is one of them,”’ she said, staring at me with 
hard eyes. 

I helped her from her saddle and she gave my hand an 
ironic pressure. 

“T know how glad you are. I do haf a way of turning 
up, don’t 1? Don’t tell me the lady of the house is out. I 
want to meet her. I haf come all this way—I haf heard so 
much of her. As an old friend of the general’s, it’s about 
time, nicht wahr?”’ 

She was being ugly, and she took a savage, wicked 
pleasure in her ugliness. 

“Do you want to see her now?” I asked. 

“Well, why not? Better get it over. It’s a bit early for 
a call, but then such queer things happen in this country, 
don’t they? I will make my excuses.” 

I saw the two men look at each other, puzzled and un- 
comfortable. But I left them to Finney without explanation 
and went with her under the archway into the patio. She 
continued to chatter insolently. 

“Nice boys. Real gentlemen. We were playing poker, 
and they play r-rottenly. I’d haf had three months’ pay 
out of them if the shooting hadn’t started. I made ’em 
bring me along. They didn’t want to—thought my sort 
kind of international property—but when I threatened to 
scream the place down they saw it was safer to take the 
women and children along, too, so to speak. Real chivalry. 
Rough diamonds—hearts of gold and all that.” 

She laughed. But I think even then the tragic atmos- 
phere of the place daunted her. Her eyes looked out at me 
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from their 


dreamless s])y 
she looked, ‘t 
posure of b)y 
which I ae 
Her hands 
were like ; 
Very youn- 
girl—and vy 
had said, ‘ 
round life, ‘1: 
it was true 
A hard hh 
arm. | 
“Look he 
What’s, th 
asleep?” 
“She is cir 
“But—di 
of what, ms? 
“Her bal 
morning—}! 
“ And—é¢ 
are you dois 
“There vs 
I said, afte ¢ 
a voice Px 
quite mad 
calm. “TI 
too. I’ve pul 
with the rest. There are quite a numbe 
in this place.’’ : 
She had taken a step forward. Now 
looked back at me. What she saw I don’! 
““You poor devil!’’ she said. 
I let her go right up to the bedside. in 
lowed, and we stood together, looking pot 
face. Paula made a movement, as thougl)h 
touched Lisbeth, as a child instinctively 2 
to touch something beautiful. Then heii 
She spoke in a whisper. ; 


“Of course I remember what you said )) 
me think for a moment that you were thes 
earth—but she must haf been glad. My 
heap. I can’t think decently about anyt™ 
see straight. You’re all right. I’m sorry. 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” | 

“She isn’t dead, is she?” 

oe No.” 

I happened to turn to her. There waa 
pected look on that debauched face—sor 
and eager and almost exultant. She shooln 

“Well, then, you poor fool of a fellow, s! d 
die—not while I’m round.” 

That was Paula. I had appealed to 4 
Lisbeth, whom she must’have hated, had 
in a moment all her chivalry was up 12 
damaged instrument could still give out} 

It seemed that in some interval between 
and another she had tried nursing. The 0 

(Continued on Page 34)) 
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4 this highly magnified section of a 


i ing bow! shows the very porous 
irs of wood. Because these tiny 
soak in impurities and hold 

| food odors and flavors, wood uten- 
| sils need special Cleansing measures 


\hat is more stubborn to overcome than 
te lingering odor of foods of high flavor? 
“ie strong odor of onions, for instance! 
How persistently strong odors and flavors 
(ng to your chopping bow], your salad fork 
id spoon, your planks for fish and steak. 
“iis is because wood is very porous and 
«“sorbs tiny food particles which become 
sale. And soap-and-water scrubbing does 
4)t drive out these impurities. 

Wood utensils need Sunbrite’s double 
tion cleansing power. For Sunbrite not 
(ly cleans and scours; it also sweetens 
id purifies! 

Of course, Sunbrite is abrasive enough 


ious wood needs 
te than ordinary cleansing 


Sunbrite, the “double action” cleanser 
destroys all clinging odors and flavors 


a Savanna 
SSRs SS 
=<_~s 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


to cut the grease and scour off stains—yet 
it will not scratch a surface nor harm the 
hands. But it has an even greater quality 
—a sweetening, purifying action which de- 
stroys every lingering trace of odor. 


And yet double action costs so little! 
Sunbrite is priced much lower than you 
often pay for ordinary cleansers. With each 
can, too, you get a United Profit Sharing 
Coupon. 


Try Sunbrite’s double action on your 
wood utensils. You will find it keeps them 
not only spotlessly clean, but also sweet 
and free from every trace of stale food 
odors and flavors. 


| ; Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife with 
which you have cut an onion; then cut a Jemon 
or an apple with it—and the onion flavor is still 
there! A Sunbrite cleansing not only polishes the 
knife but destroys every trace of the onion favor 
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not have lasted long, for in an ordinary way she must have 
been a disaster to any sick room, haphazard, disorderly 
and undisciplined. But this wasn’t an ordinary case. We 
had no resources—scarcely enough food. We had only 
one asset—a determination that would not think of defeat 
as possible. Paula was like some central, inexhaustible 
furnace. She fought for Lisbeth with her teeth set. She 
willed Lisbeth to live with every atom of her own vitality. 
I don’t know why. Even now it remains one of those 
mysteries of the human heart which if we could solve might 
bring us within sight of peace. She flung into the fight 
everything that she had—her violence, her courage, her 
ruthlessness, her generosity. The very qualities which had 
meant her own ruin were now her weapons. I believe she 
physically and literally swept Lisbeth back from the brink 
of death. The struggle lasted for two awful days, in which 
no word came to us from the outside. We seemed to be 
isolated in a silent world of which Lisbeth was the begin- 
ning and the end. In my light-headedness it sometimes 
seemed as though, if she should die, we should all vanish, 
even to San Juan itself, like a mist of fancies. So much had 
we become a part of her. 

Finney and the two legionaries did what they could. 
They threw up vigorous defenses against a possible return 
of the enemy. They sweated at their task with a passion 
of haste as though it were death itself they were trying to 
keep from our gates. 

As for the two women, they took each other for granted. 
Lisbeth never asked concerning Paula, and even if she had 
known the worst I doubt if it would have mattered. For 
there is a secret understanding between women which can 
bridge every gulf—of nationality, of class, of sin itself. 
I believe, too, that Paula loved Lisbeth with the last pure 
feeling that was in her. But though she could make a fine 
gesture, she had become incapable of any sustained effort. 
She knew it. The night that Lisbeth passed definitely out 
of danger she turned away from me with a sort of laugh, 
derisive and bitter. 

“Well, now I can rest up and be myself again.” 


Bien 
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Paula Made a Movement, as Though She 
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She produced a pack of cards from somewhere and a 
flask of wine, and before the night was out she had fleeced 
the two legionaries of their last pesos. It came near an 
ugly scene. 

She had saved Lisbeth. She could not save herself. 

Lisbeth and I were alone. I sat beside her and watched 
over her as she slept. As night crept in from the patio and 
covered us she seemed to float up from the dark dreamless- 
ness where she rested, and I heard her voice, like a little 
ghost of sound. : 

We talked together—very quietly, as though we were 
afraid of waking ourselves to the world about us. It was 
easy to talk now. We could go back over our lives and take 
up our memories one by one, and look at them together as 
at jewels that had been locked away from us for a long 
time. She told me how that day when she had seen me on 
the quay side her heart had nearly broken, for she knew 
she loved me. It was like cutting herself off forever from 
what was real to follow a magnificent fantasy—a distant, 
enchanting music. 

“But I loved him too. I do still, Euan—differently. 
It’s all mixed up with pity, as though he were a lost child— 
terribly strong and alone. There’s something in him that 
made me follow him—it makes everyone. I think he’s like 
danger which people have to seek even though they know 
it may kill them in the end. He’s simple and we’re so 
complicated. He’s like Old Stoneborough—large and free, 
not caring about the things that worry us, wanting 
tremendous things and unafraid. But we are complicated. 
We do worry. We can’t escape. And when I began to see 
what it all meant—the cruelties, the mean, treacherous, 
beastly things ” She turned her head, pressing her 
hot cheek to my hand. “‘That’s why I couldn’t bear your 
coming, because I knew you would see them, too, and 
make me hate them more.”’ 

“Sometimes I thought you hated me, Lisbeth.” 

“‘T did—sometimes. I’d been unfaithful. I’d made you 
unhappy. I knew that we belonged to each other and that 
it was all my fault, and so I had to hate you.” 

“Poor sweetheart—poor both of us!” 


“But when I thought I was dying I felt ’ 
to be truthful to us both. You had the righ 
these days—you’ve been wonderful as a we, 
felt I could trust you as I could trust God. 

“T love you,” I answered. 

“People say that all over the world,” ¢ 
“Everyone—little people and big people— 
the unselfish—good and bad. The same 
But they don’t mean the same thing. Perh; 
few of us can love at all.” 

“He does, Lisbeth.” 

I had to say that. It was too big a truth | 
to ignore. I heard her sigh. 

“I know. And I’m not dying any mon 
live. Perhaps it. will be different when I’n 
I don’t know how to live now. I’ve lost my: 
have lived for him. He would have needed 1 
times I think I killed him. I didn’t want h, 
was afraid—just one more human being t. 
hurt. Perhaps he knew.”’ 

“My sweetheart, these are just sick fanc. 

“Are they? The world’s too difficult, W- 
but now they only break our hearts.” 

“What things, Lisbeth?”’ 

She murmured to herself. 

“ Adventure—dan ger—power—trampling, 
other; but now we see their faces—our fac 

“TI know, Lisbeth. We’ve got to worry t) 

But her mind was wandering a little. | 
simply, “I can’t live without you any mor’ 

“You're not going to. You’re coming wit; 

Her hand tightened on mine—her slende 
ate hand, with its unexpected strength. 

“T’m his wife. He’s been faithful. He w 
stand. He’s never changed. It’s I who ha 
chose to go with him—his way of life. Noy, 
all the way.” 

I felt her whole body stiffen in the convui 
to break down. And one ery was wrung f11 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Would Have Touched Lisbeth, as a Child Instinctively Holds Out Its Hand to Touch Something Beautiful 
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The owner of the V-63 Five Passenger 
Sedan travels in an atmosphere of richness 
and refinement. 


Its beautiful Cadillac-Fisher Body, ap- 
pointed with the care used in decorating 
an exquisite drawing room, affords every 
facility for the convenience and comfort 
of its passengers. 


But the dominant appeal of the Sedan, 
as of all V-63 models, is its extraordi- 
nary performance. 


Its harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—Cadillac’s greatest con- 


tribution to automotive progress in recent 
years—functions with a smoothness and 
quietness new to motoring. 


To the speed and power of this engine is 
added the safety of Cadillac Four Wheel 
Brakes—and these qualities, combined 
with instant acceleration and exceptional 
ease of control, inspire the one who drives 
with a sense of complete road-mastery. 


Cadillac invites you to approach the 
V-63 Sedan with great expectations, 
and is confident that a single ride will 
convince you of its surpassing quality. 


ee fe Cee veo R CAR MCOMPAN Yo ere rROLT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“Oh, Euan, what shall we do? It’s all our lives—such 
a little time—such a long, long time.”’ 

I gathered her against my breast. 

“Believe that it will be all right. Have faith in me.” 

She was too weak to struggle against my strength, my 
ardent certainty. She was like a sick child, trusting 
blindly, because there is no other escape from despair. 
And presently she slept again, worn out, her hand in mine. 

I might have told her. I might have said, “‘ You are free 
by his own act.” I could not do it. It was not even my 
promise that held me silent now. But I had a vision of 
him. I remembered how that night by the Weir River he 
had shown me a fine, chivalrous pity. He had lost her. 
But the last blow should not come from me. In my own 
exalted happiness I believed that I could wait. 


XXXVITT 


E CAME at daybreak. It was Paula who warned me. 

She roused me with a touch on the arm, motioning me 
to silence so that I should not wake Lisbeth, and I followed 
her out into the cold twilight. I think she must have 
watched all night for him. Her eyes were heavy with sleep- 
lessness. 

Asoldier’s dirty coat hung over hershoulders. She looked 
raffish, disheveled, utterly gone to seed. And yet that in- 
corrigible fineness lingered about her still. 

““He’s coming now,”’ she said. 

She pointed. Out of the purple mists that filled the 
valley I saw a moving cloud like a stream of smoke from 
hidden fire wind its way slowly upwards. Gradually the 
dust fell back, and as it mounted the last steep bend the 
cavalcade seemed to falter and one man rode on alone. 
Though he was a mere speck, I knew 
his face was lifted to us in a passionate 
questioning. 

“T guess I’d better clear,’ Paula 
murmured. She spoke half to herself, 
with a burlesque of her American victim 
that was friendly and good-humored. 
“‘T’ve no call to stay. I’ll go whilst the 
going’s good.” 

“There’s nowhere for you to go,” I 
said. 

“You’rewrong. Mysort are always 
at home. Even the city won’t be too 
hot for me. Finney’s saddling up a 
horse and will put me on the way. I 
told him you said so.’ 

“Tt’s too late.” 

“He won’t know I’m here. I’ll take 
my chance and slip off.” 

““You’reagoodsort, Paula. But you 
might as well stay now. It’s all over 
anyway. You’ll run too great a risk.” 

She grinned. 

“Nothing like what I’d run here. 
Leave it to me. I’d stay if I could 
set her free for you. But I couldn’t. 
He wouldn’t let her go. Better she 
should think the best she can of him.” 
She gave me her hand. ‘It must be 
rather jolly to be decent,’”’ she said. 
“If ever you’re happy I'll believe it 
pays too.” 

She lingered a moment longer, 
watching that advancing figure, her 
face puckered with that old ironic ten- 
derness. Then she nodded to me and 
slipped back into the shadow of the house. I waited for 
him. The final clash must come now—before he saw Lis- 
beth, if he was ever to see her again. I knew that I needed 
all my resolution to hold my ground against him. But it 
was fear for the man himself that shook me as he came 
round the last bend of the road. He tried to urge his horse 
into a gallop, and as the poor beast staggered under him 
he lashed it pitilessly. 

I went to meet him. He must have been half blind, for 
he tried to ride past me, and as I caught his bridle his whip 
went up as though to cut down some insolent, stupid 
impediment. 

“Steady, Smith, steady! It’s all right.” 

He stared at me. The dust had painted him from head 
to foot a livid yellow. It made his face into a mask. His 
eyes were swollen and suffused with blood. He would have 
looked like a madman but for that steadiness of purpose 
that still burnt in him. 

“Hisen didn’t get through till last night,’’ he said in a 
choked voice. ‘‘We were after Marreno. I’ve left Decies 
to make the best he can of it. What’s happened here?”’ 

“‘She’s safe.”’ 

He reeled out of the saddle. 
throw me off. 

“Let me go, damn you!” 

“Wait! Not now! Not like that! You’ve got to listen 
to me first.” 

“Oh, to hell with you, Fitzroy!” 

“You shall listen. She’s been desperately ill.’ 


I held him. He tried to 
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“T’m going to her. What’s the matter with you? What’s 
up your sleeve? What do you mean?” 

“Your son ‘i 

That stopped him. It was as though the mask had 
broken into a quivering life. 

He said, scarcely above a breath, ‘“‘Have I a son?” 

“Not now.” 

He glared at me. One passion after another passed like 
flying clouds over his conyulsed face—incredulity, grief, 
finally a blasting understanding. 

“You mean—what are you trying to tell me? My son— 
born here—and you Oh, God’s curse on you, Fitzroy! 
Not you!” 

‘She had no one else.” 

His men were close upon us. Nothing could have be- 
trayed more poignantly what he had endured that night 
than the unbridled fury which he flashed out at me in a 
single gesture. Generosity, the wide tolerance that was 
natural to him, went down under a passion of jealousy, 
crude and physical, that seemed to strip us both to an ugly 
nakedness. For one moment he meant to shoot me where 
I stood—blot me out with the memory of all that I had been 
to her. Then as suddenly his 
hand dropped. 

“T. suppose you saved her 
life.”’ 

“We did what we could—I 
and another.” 

‘Thanks. I know, of course, 
that no one could have done 
more.’ 


She Had Saved Lisbeth. She Could Not Save Herself 


That was magnificent—a gallant, sweeping salute before 
we engaged finally. But he must have choked his heart 
down to do it. He tossed his reins to an orderly who had 
ridden up to him, and made as though to pass me. I 
stopped him with my hand on his arm, and I felt a tremor 
go through his whole body. 

““T meant what I said. You can’t go to her now. She is 
asleep—barely out of danger.” 

“‘T mean to see her. God, man, I had Marreno, and 
I ran away x 

“T am sorry. I’ve got to speak to you first.” 

His eyes were almost colorless, as though they were 
burnt to white heat. He tried to stare me down, beat down 
my defenses and whatever lay behind them of authority. 
But his manner was controlled, ironical and even suave. 

“‘T suppose doctors have a right to talk like that. Well, 
what is it? What have you to say?” 

“T can’t say it here.”’ 

““Are there any four walls left standing?”’ 

I nodded and we went together through the patio. 
There he could see the full extent of the ruin that had been 
wrought; but though he stood still for a moment, looking 
about him, he gave no sign. To do him justice, all this was 
trivial. He could build again—more magnificently still. 
At the gashed entrance to the chapel he stopped to cross 
himself. 

“The men who did this were recruited from neighboring 
pueblos,”’ he said softly. ‘‘By tonight there will not be a 
roof left, nor a living thing.” 


I saw him look across the patio at th 
Lisbeth’s room. For a moment I doubt! 
hold him, but there was a hush about thi 
dued his hunger to a moving wistfulnegs, 4 
The tone of his voice changed. It was \ 
appealing. 

“Sure she’s out of danger, Fitzroy?” 

“T think so. She’s very weak still. If ty 
plications ——” 

“Oh, there won’t be now., She shall ha’, 
shall send to Chevaga at once ——” 

I thought of the half-dead men and horsch 
with him and wondered. 

He said in a low voice, “Couldn’t you), 
boy, Fitzroy?” } 

“No; not as things were. I had no chy 

“Did he live at all?” 

“A minute.” 

He sighed, muttering to himself, “\} 
There is a priest among us. Well ——” 

We came to the ron 
lodged me first. Heit 
pathetic and horrib’ 
the same sensation <¢ 
vicious insanity. T) 
beautiful Spanish be: 
pieces, the rare yasen 
down from their nicl, 
torn to shreds or staii| 
scribable filth. There 
slaves who had fled tlo 
turies of hatred flarij| ; 
moment of hideous Hie 
instinct for revenge. 't 
insult toruin. The ign 
endured they flung |¢ 
loveliness they had agn 
They seemed to Ae 
beings though they vre 

But I saw John Smh 
first time. There 11 
things here that he h|| 
down on the edge of t}| 
clasped between his.n 
bent, as though he dt 
self. I closed the de 
him to speak. But in 
attitude checked al 
him, and eyen now -- 

It was he who ie 

“T brought half my 
understood. Butthe hi 
had rallied. If theyh 
till I get back it’s thoe 
for. I’ve got to get te 
we move her, Fitzro;” 

I struck then, straht 

“‘When she is strig 
there is a boat sailin 
down to San Rober’ 
home with me.” | 

He lifted his 

“Home—witl 

“To England 

I thought he 
Laughter t 
his face, leavit 

“T think you are more ill than 

“Don’t let’s waste time,’’ I said 
I neither lie nor talk at random. You 
ways loved Lisbeth. When I came ¢ 
asked her to be my wife. I did not 
useless. It is not useless now.” 

He stood up. 

He came very deliberately towa 
than I am, scarcely taller, trav 
enough in his crumpled dirty unifo 
collapse. Yet he bore down upon me 
tragic force. 

“Why not?” 

“You know.” 

“Tf there is any sense in what y 
You have made good use of your 
Spaniard. 4 

“Tt is not true.” 

“You worked upon Lisbeth and ha suel 
was ill and in your hands. You broke youP: 
You said, ‘This man’s a scoundrel. Tipe 
woman of you.’”’ 

“T have not told her.” 

“T don’t believe you any more. There nc 
possible.”’ 
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It must be plain to all who know motor cars that the 


good Maxwell is far ahead of everything in its class. 


The real truth is that nothing better is produced in its 
own class, as exemplified so strikingly by the Club Sedan. 


Two-door friendliness in 
the Club Sedan, with four- 


door facility. 


Full five - passenger sedan 
size. 

Plenty of leg-stretching, 
baggage-carrying space. 
Unusually comfortable 
driving position, with no 
blind spots. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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No annoying closed car rumble, and the very minimum of 


Latest body design, with 
high sides yet retaining a 
low roof appearance. 


Long, large windows give 
unusually free vision. 


Custom-car upholstery; 
carefully selected hard- 
ware. 

Obviously the outstanding 
value among cars of its 


type. 


vibration, due to our latest engine improvements. Care in 
design and manufacture is evident throughout both chassis 
and body. The wonderful performance and riding qualities— 
the long life and low costs—for which the good Maxwell is 


i noted. Inform yourself completely on the good Maxwell eo 
oe before you buy any car this spring. A 


Serious and rivolous Facts fibout the Great and the Near Gr: 


Al Minder of His Own Business 


HERE are two Reeds in the United States Senate. 
‘Ap One is a stern, important Reed, given to powerful 

and gloomy flights of oratory and sarcasm; a 
handsome Reed of commanding presence and slow 
and stately mien. This Reed is Senator James A. Reed, 
Democrat, of Missouri, and he is dragged into this 
narrative merely in order that he may not be con- 
founded with the other Reed, who is a quiet and slen- 
der Reed, with a slightly stooped back and with one 
shoulder a trifle higher than the other; a bashful 
Reed, who, when he briskly and unobtrusively circum- 
navigates the Senate Chamber, does so with modestly 
lowered head and downcast eyes; a reluctant Reed, 
who seldom speaks, and only for a sufficient length 
of time to express himself tersely and pithily on the 
subject under discussion; a shy Reed, possibly, but 
scarcely a timid Reed, since in his buttonhole he wears 
the ribbon of the Distinguished Service Cross for 
certain activities entirely devoid of shyness and bash- 
fulness in the vicinity of Verdun and in the Argonne 
Forest in the early autumn of 1918—in short, David 
A. Reed, Republican, junior senator from Pennsylvania 
and late major in the 311th Field Artillery. 

One winter afternoon, shortly after the arrival of the 
Hon. David A. Reed in the United States Senate, he 
chanced to be circumnavigating the Senate Chamber 
at a time when some of the senators who were longer 
on wind than on facts were emitting cries over the 
cruelty of the French Republic in requiring stricken 
Germany to remove the string from the old sock and 
disgorge certain moneys in payment for certain de- 
structive acts on the part of the German Army. 

Possibly because he was one of the few members of 
that august body who possessed any first-hand knowl- 
edge of the late war, and possibly because he was irritated 
by the lugubrious cries of the senators, he forgot his shy- 
ness and ignored the moth-eaten tradition which holds that 
a new senator shall remain silent for one year’s time, and 
reminded the wailing senators in a few tart and unpre- 
meditated words that their sympathy was being too freely 
expressed. Among other things he remarked sharply that 
of all the lost arts of which we are deprived today, includ- 
ing the art of tempering copper and the various arts of 
glass working that have disappeared from civilization, 
there is no art that is so much missed as the art of minding 
one’s own business. 


Things Worth Doing 


OW it is possible and even highly probable that after 

Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, has wrapped himself 
in his senatorial toga for a few more moons he will follow 
the custom of other senators and allow himself considerable 
latitude in deciding what is and what is not a senator’s 
business. 

A great many senators allow themselves nothing but 
latitude in this respect. Everything is their business— 
everything from the temperature of the outermost stars to 
the price of fertilizer in Czecho-Slovakia. 

But prior to the arrival of Senator Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Senate—no matter what his future develop- 
ment may be—he had been practicing what he preached 
to the other senators in the enthusiasm of his newly 
arrived innocence. He had been minding his own business 
with vigorous intensity. Consequently it is necessary to 
make a careful distinction between the two senatorial 
Reeds—Jim, of Missouri, and Dave, of Pennsylvania. 
Dave has been attending to his own business with such 
pertinacity and concentration that he doesn’t pop into 
people’s minds when Senator Reed is mentioned. The 
principal popper of the senatorial Reeds, for the nonce, is 
Jim; but which one will do the popping at the end of an- 
other year or so is something else again. 

David A. Reed graduated from Princeton in the class of 
1900, being at the time slightly over nineteen years of age, 
which goes to show that he was worrying his head over few 
problems not connected with the immediate job of getting 
his sheepskin from the Princeton faculty. Three years 
later he graduated from the law school of the University of 
Pittsburgh and began to mind his business in the city of 
smoke and steel with the utmost diligence. It so happened 
that his business happened also to be the business of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and he minded this busi- 
ness with such industry that he argued for the Steel 
Corporation the Government’s antitrust suit against it— 
first in the lower court and then twice before the Supreme 
Court. Owing to the fact that the Steel Corporation is not 
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PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. C. 
Major David A. Reed, Junior Senator From Pennsylvania 


one to permit itself to be represented by lightweights, 
flannelmouths or nuts, one may deduce from this that 
David A. Reed was eminently successful at minding his 
business. 

For a matter of fourteen years he spent so much of his 
time in court rooms that his complexion began to resemble 
the binding of a law book. The State of Pennsylvania re- 
tained him in inheritance-tax litigation; and for several 
years he tried every case in which the Steel Corporation 
was a participant. On days that threatened to be slack he 
dabbled in public-utilities cases; for his law firm was also 
retained by public utilities in large numbers. Thus he had 
no slack days at all. 

But as he continued to try accident cases for most of the 
assorted trusts that flourish so luxuriantly in the sooty air 
of Pittsburgh, he began to suffer long shooting pains over 
the manner in which liars and perjurers were repeatedly 
given verdicts, while those who told the truth were tossed 
out of court on technicalities. 

In those days accident cases were tried under the old 
common law of employer’s liability; and Reed made it his 
business to kick the old law out of the window and replace 
it with a new law which should automatically treat every- 
one fairly. So he wrote a compensation law himself, and 
got it through the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
and halfway through the Senate before the coal companies 
awoke to the fact that the law would cost them a number 
of hard-earned dollars which they might otherwise avoid 
paying. Having sensed this horrifying state of affairs, the 
coal companies took immediate action, and Reed’s law 
died a sudden and cruel death. 

Then the governor of Pennsylvania made Reed the 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Industrial Accidents Com- 
mission, so that getting a decent law for the compensation 
of injured workmen became his official business. Again, 
after a great number of hearings, he evolved another bill 
which provided for a decent law; and again, after it had 
passed halfway through the legislative halls of the sover- 
eign State of Pennsylvania, the coal barons drew their 
dirks from their pockets with a single sinuous movement 
and arranged matters so that the bill promptly expired. 

But since this was Reed’s business, he kept on minding 
it; and in 1915 he put over a new law by which all cases 
of injured workmen are automatically settled instead of 
going to shyster lawyers who would grab most of the 
awards, if any, for themselves. His efforts reduced the 
volume of litigation of that sort by 95 per cent, which is 
something of a reduction, as everybody knows who has 
ever attempted to lose twenty pounds. Thanks to him, 
the workmen of Pennsylvania now get their money when 
they are injured. 

When the Plattsburg Camp idea was started, he was 
asked to organize a Pennsylvania detachment for the first 
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Plattsburg Camp. The size and gene} 
war that was progressing in Europe } 
that it was his business to take a di 
camp, which he did. The developme; 
ing year gave him no occasion to ch 
he attended the camp for a secoy 
When, therefore, the United States } 
he was qualified to be a major of fie] 
he promptly became. He proce 
his regiment and saw action no 
the Argonne. 
After the Armistice he was | 
Great Headquarters at Spa as 4 
lery representative on the I 
Commission, and was in charge 
artillery, machine guns, airplan 
delivered by the Germans. Still 
Allied officers who met and dealt y 
civilian commission to cross the lin 
Having thus minded his own busi 
mum of flubdubbery and a maximur 
returned to the soot of Pittsb 
his constant attendance on Pitts 
which aren’t much of a relief from fr 
He was rescued by the governor of P} 
appointed him to fill the unexpired } 
Crow. = 
One would naturally suppose that } 
mingled for years with the Steel Cor 
assorted trusts of Pittsburgh would 
many of the ideas that are held by 
those bodies. In the case of Reed, 
have several supposes coming to 
some burst into periodical tears 
America is doing to herself by restric 
Reed has reached the conclusion thaA 
on the rocks if immigration isn’t even me 
stricted than at present. Reed is coneth 
generations. Reed, fortunately, is a men . 


Immigration Committee. i 


Keeping Out the Un : 


EK ARGUES that one can’t read Romah 
realizing that the principal reason for 
was her importation of vast numbers of slajs 
ual work. One hundred years before the h 
says, no Roman gentleman was ashamege 
two hundred years after the Christian Ig 
work that a Roman gentleman would slo 
His slaves had to do everything. The Me 
was 90 per cent of slave descent in those ’o 
and the folk who did the voting hadn’t | 
ception of the manner in which a democti 
should function. In return for a small han;o 
gladly vote for anything or anybody und 't 
To avert such a finish for America, 
migration law based on the capacity fora 
different races. If a large percentage of thS 
British who have come to America, for 
come citizens of the United States, then 
quota, says Reed—7 or 8 per cent inste;| | 
3 per cent. And if a small percentage || 
Russians and Greeks and Slovaks who ha‘ ¢ 
ica have become citizens of the United | 
them a low quota—1 per cent or even les 
that they are undesirable. 4 
Soon after his arrival in the Senate, 
by the chairman of the Senate Immigré0) 
who intimated that Reed’s views on i 
provincial—the chairman having a dif 
from Reed. Reed, laying aside his shy) 
for the moment, as he usually does 
his hands, replied coldly that if it 
regard immigration from the standpt 
welfare, he claimed to be provincial. - 
the chairman on another train of though 
For one who has fought overseas, | 
viewpoint on taxes and the bonus— 
point, it might be added, from thi 
thoughts on the bonus are governed 
soldier vote and by distorted ideas 
poration taxes, says Reed, are all rig 
taxes are too high. Earned income, § 
less and can easily be taxed less. 


Pennsylvania, knows how to mind hi 
manner most offensive to reds, radicals, 
rummies. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


9 feet$ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 (illu- 114 feetx3 . feet $ .60 
9 feet 11.25 trated above) is made in Vaaiccts te feet 1-40 
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x 9 feet 13.50 all sizes. The other pat- 
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10% feet 15.75 terns illustrated are made 3 feet x 4% feet 1.95 


‘ 
12 feet 18.00 inthefivelargesizesonly. 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


fi 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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‘Eutify Your Home With Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs,” shows all the 
‘um patterns in full colors and gives valuable suggestions for bright- 
¢ home. Drop a line to our nearest office today for your copy. Itis free. 


} 


ConcoLEum Company 
INCORPORATED 
Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


New York 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Pattern 
No, 534 
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On the floor is pattern No. 386. The 6 x 9 ft. size costs only $9.00 


Look for the Gold Seal 
You will find the Gold Seal 


shown below (printed in 
dark green on a gold back- 
ground) pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
every few yards of genuine 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By- 
the-Yard. The Gold Seal 
pledges absolute satisfaction 
or your money refunded. It 
means exactly what it says 
and proves that Congoleum 
Rugs have the quality to 
back such a pledge. Look 
for it when you buy! 
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The wise young bride always 
chooses Congoleum Rugs!. 


There’s no reason why she should spend her time and 
energy in the dusty sweeping and beating that woven rugs 
always require. She knows she can avoid this drudgery and 
yet haveher homeattractive,in perfect taste—and immaculate. 


Just a few short minutes with a damp mop and her 
floor will be spick-and-span. The smooth Congoleum 
surface never lets dust or crumbs sink in—even grease 
and spilled things never leave a spot. 


Another point—Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs are made 
in one piece on a staunch, waterproof base. Easy to lay, 
too; no tacks or fastenings of any kind—yet they never 
turn up at the edges or corners. 


To these practical and labor-saving features add artistic 
designs and harmonious colors. In fact, there is a suitable 
Gold-Seal Congoleum pattern for every room in any house. 
And to the woman who must count her pennies, their very 
low prices are most welcome. 


Gold Seal 
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ferent taxpayers, and devising ways and means to 

establish methods of segregation that will with- 
stand the severest attacks of trained accountants and 
clever legal talent, Uncle Sam, in his comparatively new 
task of collecting the income tax, has found himself con- 
fronted with an undertaking second only in difficulty to 
enforcing the prohibition law. 

The tenacity of purpose that has characterized his 
every effort is found here again in the small army of men 
mustered into the service of collecting the income tax, and 
then again making sure that it has all been collected. 
There is no great effort or ability required to place in the 
files a return on which John Doe states that his income for 
the year 1922 was $7645.37, and to collect the tax due 
thereon; but to make sure that John Doe’s income was no 
more than $7645.37 is quite another matter. That is just 
where the shoe pinches; and that it is profitable, as well as 
a good gospel-spreading movement, to reassure himself 
that John and all his compatriots fully stated their incomes, 
Uncle Sam has long since decided. Last year alone the 
additional tax assessed as the result of making verifica- 
tions of income-tax returns was $106,602,893.16. This 
sum was from only 24,868 individuals and 14,088 corpora- 
tions, or an average of $2736.49 from an investigation at 
a cost of less than $1.50 on the hundred dollars. 

Like any other business institution with employes to 
pay and obligations to meet, and a credit standing to 
maintain, the Government wants all due on its accounts 
receivable; but in the collection of them the craftiness and 
underhandedness of some of the American public must be 
met and overcome. 

He is a stupid man who does not profit and learn by ex- 
perience. The Government, being neither stupid nor lack- 
adaisical, has slowly but surely built up a system for 
collecting income taxes that is hard to beat. Each day 
brings to light new means and methods of running to earth 
the income-tax dodger, and like the North American Indian, 
he is slowly becoming extinct. 

Fortunately the majority of the American people are 
honest. The greater part of them patriotically and un- 
flinchingly pay their taxes without default; but there is 
also chaff among the wheat. To fan it out and give it the 
disposition it deserves requires untiring watchfulness, al- 
most unrestricted authority, and well-governed, smooth- 
running machinery. While Uncle Sam has been improving 
his methods of collecting the income tax equitably and 
thoroughly, the dodger has not been idle. He has been 
using his wits to devise new schemes and methods to evade 
taxation, but his cohorts are daily becoming fewer, and he 
is gradually resigning himself to the inevitable. 

Those who devote their talents and energies to trying to 
beat the internal-revenue laws are constantly finding the 
task a more difficult one. Of those who have tried and 
failed one hears little, but he who has willfully concealed a 
portion of his income and is still undetected makes no 
bones of bragging about it to his friends. When the final 
day of reckoning comes, and he faces Uncle Sam for a 
strict accounting, he discovers that he has been fooling no 
one but himself, and that he must pay every cent he owes. 

The statutes give the Government the right to make 
investigations any time subsequent to the filing of a re- 
turn. Assessments, however, must be made within five 
years; but additional tax may be collected through suit 
even twenty years or more after filing. The tax dodger, 
therefore, is never secure in his belief that he has success- 
fully defrauded the Government. 


[: SORTING out the bad from the good and indif- 


On the Watch for Discrepancies 


S WIDESPREAD has become the practice of trying to 
evade the income-tax laws that the Treasury Department 
has established a bureau of special investigation to which 
are referred all cases where attempt to defraud is evident. 
The personnel of the bureau consists largely of men who 
have shown an aptitude for detecting and following up 
clews of tax evasion and wholesale fraud. Hundreds of 
cases are handled by the bureau each year, and so im- 
portant a part is it playing in the functioning of the de- 
partment that its staff has been doubled within the past 
three years. 

Revenue agents and inspectors, trained in the principles 
of accounting and the administration of the income-tax 
laws, do the field auditing for the Government. That is to 
Say, an agent seeks out the individuals whose returns have 
been handed to him for verification and makes a com- 
parison of books and records with the sworn statements 
that have been submitted to the collector of internal 
revenue. 

Last fiscal year there were 3251 men employed in this 
work. More than $100,000,000, as previously noted, was 
found due; and yet less than 5 per cent of the investigations 
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revealed open evidence of fraud. Despite the thousands 
of unsuccessful attempts that have been made within the 
past ten years to conceal taxable income, there are a few 


who, having failed once, try even the second time. The 
trained eye of the government examiner and a thorough 
knowledge of accounting make it as difficult to keep a 
crooked set of books without detection as it would be to 
pass a phony diamond on an expert appraiser. 

It has been found that attempts to beat the income tax 
are more prevalent among people of means than among 
those whose incomes and taxes are comparatively small. 
The methods conceived are usually ingenious and clever, 
but there is always a weak spot somewhere that the in- 
vestigator either by skill or chance discovers. 


Some Spectacular Cases 


NE of the boldest attempts unearthed in recent years 

was in a big Eastern city where one man alone had in 
one year diverted $125,000 from a corporation’s books into 
his own pocket. The corporation as well as the individual 
had attempted to escape taxation. It was worked out in 
this manner: A Company was organized to finance the 
purchase of a certain article for-people who did not have 
the ready cash. B Company, in which Sam Smith has the 
controlling interest, was organized to sell the stock of 
A Company for a commission of 3314 per cent and expenses. 
Through floorwalkers and other department-store execu- 
tives who were given a share of the commission, salesgirls 
and other employes bought heavily of A Company stock, 
the total sales exceeding $1,000,000. 

Sam Smith, being vice president and treasurer of B 
Company, indorsed and deposited all checks. When com- 
missions were received from A Company he diverted part 
of the money into his own pocket. These sums accordingly 
did not appear on B Company’s books. The corporation 
escaped taxation and so did Sam Smith until a verification 
of B Company’s accounting returns revealed the fact that 
the disbursements of A Company as shown by its books 
did not agree with the receipts on B’s, which should have 
been the case, as this was its only source of income. Smith’s 
bank deposits under his own name for the year told the 
rest of the story. The investigation proved not only that 
Smith had been defrauding the Government but that he 
had also appropriated the profits of the other stockholders 
of B Company. This little bit of sleight of hand cost Smith 
$42,000 in fines besides all taxes due. 

It was not until 1918, when high surtaxes became effec- 
tive, that income-tax dodging became so prevalent. A 
12 per cent normal tax after the first $4000 and a surtax 
that went as high as 65 per cent made those of elastic con- 
science resort to all sorts of means to escape giving Uncle 
Sam his share. 

Tampering with inventories became popular, but its re- 
action was so severe that those who have been detected at 
it have completely abandoned it. 

Bill Brown conducted three stores in the heart of 
the best shopping section of the city. His gross business 
was about $200,000. His income-tax return, to which he 
took oath, showed a net profit of $645. His books showed 
that inventory figures had been altered at the beginning 
and end of the year. As the figures stood, the income was 
correct even for such a large gross turnover. He had raised 
his inventory figures at the beginning of the year and re- 
duced them at the end; but in raising them at the begin- 
ning of the year he had thrown a tremendous profit back 
into 1917, the only year in which individuals were subject 
to an excess-profits tax on the ratio of invested capital to 
income, and he found himself paying a tax of 60 per cent in 
1917, or about $10,000 more than he would have paid by 
letting his profit of $45,000 remain in 1918 where it be- 
longed. Although it was an out-and-out case of attempted 
fraud, he had imposed his own penalty. 

The investigation of a certain large company revealed a 
daring method to cover up profits. In one year it had 
charged $371,000 for freight and $36,000 for commissions, 
making a total of $407,000. The gross income was $3,000,- 
000 and the books reflected a profit of $56,000, though the 
true earnings were $407,000. It was a partnership of three 
members, and an inspection of the check book showed that 
checks, drawn to the order of cash, were later indorsed and 
deposited by the partners and the amounts charged to 
freight. Only $7057 in the freight charges was supported 
by vouchers. The total cost to the three partners was 
$53,000 in excess of the regular taxes. This scheme was 
continued even after detection, and an operating loss of 
$24,000 in the year 1920 was found in reality to be a profit 
of $116,000. 
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Though irregularities put through th 
keeping channels are not always so diffic; 
it requires painstaking thoroughness td, 
of income of which no record has been m | 
Eastern produce house, operated as a parts 
members, had formulated the plan of billi g 
shipment of goods as $3000 and allowing it, 
the hands of the billing and shipping cl 
bookkeepers, and then finally changing it to, 
when it reached the desk of one of the p 
remittance of $30,000 was received, $30 
the customer’s account, balancing the 
was deposited in the bank and chee 
drawn to cash and given to each of 
scheme was discovered in attempting to 
receipts with the day’s deposits. The ¢ 
for the day used as the first test showed 
on a Southern bank for $30,000 had be 
the transaction that the revenue agen 
through the books appeared only as 
was then readily detected, and a detaile 
that the concern had concealed almost $ ) 
in less than three years. ' 

Casual audits seldom reveal methods tii 
carefully thought out and planned, and t] 
examiner realizes the necessity for at 
watchfulness. Accountants as a rule are ey 
proprietors of a business to prepare financ 
from entries that appear in the books. In 1) 
of every hundred audits they are not asked {|| 
watchful for possible fraud. With the Teve) 
different. Experience has taught him he mit 
ing as possible. At each taxpayer’s he 
and would much prefer to report that 
necessary than to spend several days a 
checking every transaction and assuring | 
special-intelligence unit of the Internal Ri 
could find no discrepancies in his work, in € 
examinations completed by him are rechi 
against possible dishonesty among revenucy 
special-intelligence unit is perhaps one of t) 
and efficient agencies of its kind in the wor! 
tives are men of high type, and are better 
revenue agents themselves. Many of Be 
postal inspectors. Pf 

Dismissals for dishonesty among governie 
are comparatively few. Their offenses agailt 
tions are principally ethical. “| 


ie 
The Way of the Transgres. 
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O° CASIONALLY the tax dodger will ope! 
books. One reflects his true income wh? 
for the inspection of the government agent. | 
naturally shows a much smaller profit. It/i 
this sort of fraud that the examiner has to ¢ 
genuity; but no matter how clever an accotté 
he is always sure to leave some clew that re/a 
system. The most common blunder is failz 
the accounts into the secondary ledger. Int 
follow an entry from the journal into the U 
number often turns out to be a blank page. “ 
leads to a search for the true account; and t}< 
nered, weakens and lays all his cards on thia 
the first line of the would-be defrauder’s dels 
down the rest is comparatively easy. Heis ald 
and as a rule throws himself on the merey | t 
agent. 7 | 

The head of one large mercantile house} 
bookkeeper into his confidence. A rather cl/éi 
withdrawing money in large sums from thew 
the expectation of avoiding taxation was des? 
ing these amounts to the cost of the mercha! 
stance, an item of $7000 would appea 
price of a shipment of merchandise, th 
money was for the personal use of the prt 
figure in as a business expense of the year’. 
ticular case the proprietor had been so foolishs 
to pay his income tax in this manner—chiB 
merchandise. The amount caught thee 
officer, and a test unearthed the mod 
proved to be a gigantic fraud. More 
taxes had been concealed over a period y 
alties imposed aggregated almost $150,001 i 

Following the war, when stocks and bonc¢ 


theoretical loss for income-tax purposes] 
that had shrunk in value and then repu 
Revenue Act of 1921 made ample pro 
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t officials at Wash- 
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| instructed field officers to 
‘deductions unless the tax- 
ww good and sufficient reason 
‘/ransaction. In other words, 
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»ther reason than to reduce 
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eeper thinkers who pursued 
‘yurchased their securities in 
mes. A brief probe, how- 
i showed that the wife never 
n balance sufficiently large to 
irchase, and if she did have a 
miinvestment in some other 
1 reported income therefrom; 
‘axpayer’s case generally 


te firm, the gross business 
yll into eight figures, adopted 
g.ot closing out the accounts 
jirge profits. If a piece of 
j2en purchased for $500,000 
475,000, the account was not 

e ledger, and was therefore 
m/e profit-and-loss statement. 

he $75,000 profit did not 
some for the year so far as 
¥s concerned. A page-by- 
+ \ the ledger and an attempt 
accounts that had not been 
uijly uncovered this method. 
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pay roll is not uncommon 
3s of merchants and manu- 
slong to the D. O. I. T. D.— 
of Income Tax Dodgers. 
turally aroused by dispro- 
jes reported as paid to un- 
‘frequently unskilled help. 
nd, too, that the proprietor 
» file with the Government, 
by aw, information slips giving 
an addresses of those to whom 
ne than $1000. 

as the owner of a small skirt 
9) books showed cash with- 
$1000, told an agent he had 
f $1000 each to the ten girls 
(sewing machines for him. 
mi ime to give the names and 
‘the girls to determine whether 
ep ted the amounts he found 
lback to the wall and quietly 
id the $2500 tax due on the 


tla the bureau in Washington 
er om discharged bookkeepers 
‘oler employes of income-tax 
of certain steps that had 
| 1 defraud the Government. 
's/e forwarded to the revenue 
iq rtersin the division in which 
+ located, and an investiga- 
mmediately. Many thou- 
ional taxes are collected 


% corporations, or those with 
der of stockholders, where 

unity and possibilities for 
_jifidences. As a rule, it is 
% discrepancies on corpora- 
$m on those of individuals, 
se are found in attempting 
us. This may be under- 
y by an example. A cor- 
viowed an earned surplus at 
ng the a? of, say, $100,000, 

ie 3 e year $50,000, and 

‘nds during that period of 
d A the year it should 


reconcile that leaves a 


| Show as amounts 
se instead of bona-fide 


rations seek to reduce 
‘overstating their in- 
porations, quite differ- 
8, have their tax rate 
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determined by the ratio of invested capital 
to net earnings. One well-known company 
set up its invested capital at $2,500,000, 
though a survey of its assets reflected an 
investment of only $264,000. This little 
change increased their tax liability $57,000. 

Some citizens try to divert income from 
fat, wholesome revenue-producing periods 
into the lean years, with the thought in 
mind of escaping high surtax rates. One 
method that has been employed unsuccess- 
fully is to hold over dividend checks after 
their receipt, for deposit in the succeeding 
year. A glance at the list of securities held 
by a taxpayer, with principal and dividend 
periods determined, showed that no income 
had been reported. It was denied that the 
stock had been sold, and it was then an easy 
matter to ascertain whether dividends had 
been paid by the particular company at the 
regular periods. 

Among the few liquor dealers who se- 
cured permits and remained in the business 
after the passage of the Volstead Act, there 
was a pronounced tendency to understate 
inventories at the close of the calendar year 
1919. This was met by revenue agents by 
securing from the prohibition officials in- 
ventories taken as of January 16, 1920, the 
day prohibition became effective. One 
dealer who secured a permit reported on his 
income tax 276 barrels of whisky in bond. 
A list of stock on hand taken by the pro- 
hibition agents at practically the same time 
showed he had wines, cordials and other 
goods that had cost him $18,000. This was 
added back to his inventory and increased 
his profits by that amount. 

Small corporations of three or four stock- 
holders, with small invested capital and 
fairly substantial earnings, have sought to 
escape high rates of taxation on the corpo- 
rations’ earnings by paying excessive salar- 
ies to their stockholders, all of whom were 
officers. One small hosiery company near 
New York had net earnings in one year, 
before paying officers’ salaries, of $175,000. 
There were four stockholders, all officers. 
Each drew a salary of $40,000, leaving 
$15,000 as the net earnings on which a tax 
was to be paid by the company. Such re- 
muneration was, of course, held to be ex- 
cessive; and especially so because the 
secretary and the vice president devoted 
less than one-third of their time to the busi- 
ness. The examining officer set $15,000 as 
a reasonable salary for each of the four and 
taxed the corporation on $115,000 earnings, 
and considered payments to each officer in 
excess of the $15,000 as dividends. This 
reversal of procedure made a change in the 
tax of $25,000. 


Driven Into the Open 


Seeking to relieve small corporations, the 
earnings of which were contingent upon its 
members’ services, the Government gave 
tosuch an enterprise the status of a personal- 
service corporation. A group of lawyers, 
doctors, engineers or architects, where 
earnings depended on their own efforts, 
came under this classification. The cor- 
poration paid no tax, but each member paid 
on his distributive interest. Hundreds of 
real estate and brokerage firms, commission 
houses, and others employing scores of peo- 
ple who were the actual earning powers of 
the companies sought shelter behind this 
provision, but were quickly driven into the 
open when an examination was made and 
it was found that they were not entitled to 
the status claimed. 

In one instance a so-called personal- 
service corporation consisting of two bona- 
fide stockholders, neither of whom took a 
really active part in the business, properly 
reported their share of the earnings on their 
individual returns. When these items were 
eliminated each was entitled to a refund of 
about $15,000, but the corporation as an 
entity was assessed $102,000. In cases of 
this sort, and where excessive salaries have 
been drawn, the Government, as a rule, 
could not present sufficient evidence to con- 
vict of fraud in a United States district 
court, but it is obvious why some of these 
schemes were carried out. 

Bootlegging, with all its attendant evils, 
gave rise to income-tax dodging among a 
class that had not attempted it before. The 
man who consistently breaks one law is not 
likely to have great regard for another; and 
realizing that he must cover up his every 
footprint, he takes every precaution against 
detection even by the income-tax officers. 

Those who bootleg on a large scale are 
easier to ferret out than the man who sells 
an occasional case or two. The experienced 
and trained investigator usually compares 
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a man’s surroundings and possessions with 
his income. A _ high-priced automobile, 
sported by an individual whose reported 


income was only $7500, was the ground- | 


work on which a revenue agent solved a 
very cleverly concealed income that ran 
well into five figures. In making an exami- 
nation of the taxpayer’s accounts the agent 
saw that practically his entire income had 
gone for family expenses, and that it would 
not have been possible to purchase and 
maintain such a car on the income re- 
ported. The circumstances would have made 
the average man, knowing the taxpayer’s 
financial status, suspicious at once. 

Inquiry at the agency where the car was 
purchased brought out records that showed 
that the check for the purchase price of 
$7800 had been drawn on a different bank 
from the one where Mister Bootlegger had 
claimed all his money was deposited. Car- 
rying the investigation on to this bank, it 
was found that in one year he had depos- 
ited $66,000. Canceled checks still held by 
the bank showed to whom large sums had 
been paid; and following down other clews, 
the income-tax investigators unearthed a 
big rum-selling ring, and taxes and penal- 
ties imposed upon its members amounted 
to more than $100,000. 

Another group of bootleggers was run to 
earth in the West in the same way, but in 
this case it was a palatial home that resulted 
in the undoing of the entire gang. A man 
with a $10,000 income cannot very well 
afford an $85,000 home. The dodger can- 
not even enjoy his unreported income with- 
out running the risk of probable detection. 


Ingenious Attempts at Evasion 


In attempting to increase their exemption 
for dependents, some taxpayers resort to all 
kinds of poorly devised schemes. One well- 
to-do merchant, having a poor relative to 
support, had her sign a promissory note 
each year for the amount he contributed 
towards her support, and then claimed de- 
duction for it on his income-tax return as 
an irrecoverable debt. The practice was 
continued without discovery until a verifi- 
cation was made by an agent. Common 
sense would dictate that one would not 
continue to advance money as loans to a 
person who could not repay it, after it had 
been proved that the first obligation could 
not be met. 

To show to what extent some organiza- 
tions will go to make their efforts to beat 
the tax seem legal is best exemplified in the 
case of a large Eastern brewing company. 
It had been in the practice of financing 
saloonkeepers and other retail dealers in 
their products and accepting promissory 
notes. Some notes were to be paid off in 
monthly installments, others by the brewer 
adding one dollar to the regular price of 
each barrel of beer sold to a dealer, and still 
others in annual amounts. Some were 
interest-bearing and others were not. 

In the year 1918, when taxes were espe- 
cially heavy, the brewery officials decided 
to offer at auction the notes of several hun- 
dred saloonkeepers. A few of the saloon- 


keepers had been told that they would | 
never have to pay their notes, and the ma- | 
jority were assured that they could pay at | 
All the notes were held to be | 


their leisure. 


43 
do 
vegetables 
differ 
from fruit ? 


—because, in general, vegetables 
(radishes) are, or grow on, plants 
that die after yielding once. Fruits 
(apples) grow on plants that keep 
yielding, year after year. Each of 
the following 


Puch 
LAXATIVES 


differs from the others in action, 
yet all are effective, pure and safe 
—higher in quality than the United 
States Government standard. 


PURETEST EPSOM SALT—Thoroughly 
refined by a new improved process that 
removes irritating, bad-tasting elements. 
Epsom salt at last that you will not dread 
to take! 


PURETEST MINERAL OIL (Russian type) 
—A gentle intestinal lubricant, potent and 
complete. No taste, no color, no odor. 


PURETEST CASTOR OIL—Positive in 
action and so carefully purified that it has 
a sweet nutty taste suggesting fine salad 
oil. Especially easy to give to children. 


collectible and worth their face value. The <— ee 


auction sale was duly and legally adver- 


tised and the notes taken to a stock-and- | 
bond auction house and sold under the | 


hammer. Saloonkeepers, seeing this legal 
announcement in the papers, came to the 
brewery in hordes, but were told that 
the title of the notes would not pass out of the 


brewery’s hands. At the sale a straw man | 
bid in all the notes, the total face value of | 


Pretest 
Mineral Oj) 


q Russian Type 


which was $241,000.23, for $13,900, making | & rears a 


a difference of $227,100.23, which was set | 


up as a loss on the corporation’s income- 
tax return. Notes for $4000 were sold for 
five dollars, and corresponding prices went 
all along the line. The company had $816,- 
414.04 of such notes on its books, and tried 
to write off the remainder in subsequent 
years. 
and part of a system to beat the Govern- 
ment out of just tax due was no easy task 
for the revenue agents, who even went so 
far as to interview makers of the notes to 
determine their ability to meet their obli- 
gations, and in every instance it was found 
that the brewery could have collected the 
face value from each saloonkeeper; but 
competition was keen and why should 
customers be driven away? . 

A fraud case that attracted the attention 
of the public throughout the East was dis- 
covered in a large city, and a corps of six 


Proving that the sale was irregular | 


Three of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exarll 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924 U. D. co. 
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What story 
do they tell? 


Hold out your own hands. What do those 
scars recall? Pain, constant irritation as they 
slowly healed; possibly dangerous infection 
and a serious time of it. And there—for the 
rest of your life—disfiguring scars. 


Ir you had known what to do—at once— 
how different the story could have been. 
Do you know Unguentine and what this 
«¢friend in need’? does for skin accidents 
and injuries? 


The skin defends the body 
It needs your aid 


OUR skin, the outer defense of your 
body, is attacked by many enemies. 
Accidents, \ike cuts or burns, bruises, 


scratches: conditions like chapping, cold 
sores (fever blisters) or rashes. But whatever these 
accidents or conditions, the result is much the same. 
The once healthy cells that make up the three layers 
of the skin are injured, irritated or destroyed. Pain is 
always present. The door is open to possible infec- 
tion, to discomfort, irritation, slow healing, dis- 
figuring scars—unless you know what to do— 
at once. ; 


You do know what to do—if your first 
py 


.thought is “Unguentine — quick! 
Today in millions of households Unguentine is al- 
ways handy in the medicine chest, ready to do its 
soothing, healing, antiseptic work for any member 
of the family. 

Skin 
Be pre- 


Put Unguentine in your medicine chest, too. 
accidents or injuries are bound to happen. 
pared for them. 

At your druggist’s. He knows what Unguentine will 
do. Price 50 cents. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Laboratories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 


° 


Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Norwicu, N.Y. 


| 

Enclosed find 8c for trial tube of Unguentine and booklet 
What to Do” (for little ailments and real 
emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. S4 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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government examiners worked three weeks 
gathering data that resulted not only in 
additional! tax but sent the perpetrators to 
jail for a year and a day. 

The concern in question was engaged in 
the junk and scrap-iron business. A revenue 
agent presented himself at the yard with a 
copy of the original return filed, showing an 
estimated income of $12,000, and asked to 
make a verification of the books. It was 
claimed that books had never been kept 
and no accurate account of income could be 
given. This was embodied in an affidavit 
which became part of the original exami- 
ner’s records. Questioning other junk deal- 
ers in the city showed that statements had 
been sent out from time to time, and that a 
large volume of business had been carried 
on. A search warrant was secured and in- 
spectors discovered 12,000 pieces of records 
and a mutilated set of books. 

Six men worked three weeks assembling 
data and evidence, and statements from 
firms with which the taxpayers had trans- 
acted business. One transaction alone 
showed that the equipment of one company 
had been bought for $50,000 and sold a few 
days later for $198,000. Inventory at the 
beginning of the year was set up as $200,000, 
while a balance sheet submitted to the Dun 
Mercantile Agency showed a net worth 
of $74,000 and goods on hand valued 
at $40,000. Figures indicated purchases 
amounting to $141,613.97, andsalesamount- 
ing to $320,174.95, cost price, making it im- 
possible to have still $200,000 worth of 
goods on hand. 

Among other transactions on their books 
was an item of $23,000 paid to a close friend. 
The friend was in the livery business. In 
order to preserve some of his assets, it was 
claimed, the taxpayers took them over be- 
fore he went into bankruptcy and turned 
them back after he had become a bankrupt. 

Total tax and penalties in this instance 
amounted to $128,734.02. After the case 
had been discharged from the district court, 
and each one of the brothers who formed 
the partnership given a year and one day in 
jail, their attorneys threw their.clients upon 
the mercy of the income-tax officials. It 
was claimed that their combined assets 
would total only $20,000, but that $50,000 
could be raised if the case could be com- 
promised for that. In view of the fact that 
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the Perono firm and his change to the Wilk- 
ways silk-and-linen house. 

It happened, too, that at this particular 
time the Hathley car was in a garage for re- 
pairs and Nora, the maid, had gone home 
for a visit. Nora was a country girl who 
liked to go home often, and Nina was never 
hard-hearted enough to stand in her way. 
But there was necessitated a hasty and 
rather confused telephone call to an em- 
ployment agency in order that Alice might 
not think it necessary to help do the dishes. 
Alice listened silently to the call and was 
tactfully silent when Nina related how long 
she had had Nora and next week would 
have her again. 

Alice was tactfully silent when Dennis, 
all blandly unconscious, loudly regretted 
that his car was laid up that particular 
week. Oh, the maddening way Alice could 
be silent! Nina reddened guiltily. 

“Old car, anyway,” rattled on Dennis, 
cheerfully. ‘‘Needs paint and an engine. 
Going to trade it in next month on a new 
one. And what you're allowed these days 
on a car traded in would curdle a Scotch- 
man’s oatmeal,” said Dennis disapprov- 
ingly. ‘‘So I’m not putting on paint.” 

“A new car next month? That’ll be 


Dennis crinkled his forehead. “‘ Pretty busy 
right now. Might not be able for a while to 
take time off to buy one.” 

Nina knew well enough that his month 
was to be busy. But she saw, with annoy- 
ance, that Alice disbelieved the story. 

It was after Tom had hurried off for the 
8:10 sleeper to St. Paul that Alice—oh, 
tactfully, like a mother with a child—drew 
Dennis out on his last change. And under 
the sunshine of a supposedly kind ear, how 
Dennis could expand! Like a purple holly- 
hock in a midsummer garden, once he had 
grinningly self-admitted. 

With his capable hands clasped behind 
his good-looking dark head, leaning back in 
the gray velours armchair which was the 
oldest—and looked it—piece of furniture in 
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the defendants were to serve terms in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary, the Washington offi- 
cials were inclined to be lenient, and agreed 
to accept $53,000. The revenue agent who 
had served as group leader during the in- 
vestigation carried it still further and dis- 
covered that each brother had about $66,000 
in his own name, and that they had trans- 
ferred assets worth more than $200,000 
to their wives. Government officials had 
agreed to and accepted the compromise, 
and the transaction was accordingly a closed 
one. 

Another firm engaged in the same line of 
business showed large payments to a brother 
of the proprietor. These payments were 
said to have been made for the purchase of 
merchandise for the firm. The statement 
was accepted, but in determining the tax- 
payer’s personal exemption—he was sin- 
gle—he made claim for the dependency of 
two small children, declaring they were his 
brothers, who had been ill in a sanatorium. 
This immediately discounted the allegation 
that the brother had been purchasing mer- 
chandise. It would have been impossible 
to buy junk while a sanatorium patient. 


The truth of the matter wasthat the money . 


had been paid to the brother to cover 
up income-tax liability. He indorsed the 
checks and returned them to the firm. 
Grafters have not found themselves be- 
yond the reach of the long arm of the inter- 
nal revenue service. In large cities it is far 
easier to run to earth wholesale graft, not 
reported as income, than in state or county 
affairs. Occasionally a city official receives 
amounts ranging from $500 to $50,000 for 
awarding large contracts to favored firms. 
On the contracting firm’s books will appear 
payments of corresponding sums to John 
Doe, salesman. When these payments are 
followed through, and John Doe’s return is 
taken up to see whether he has reported the 
full amount paid to him by the company, 
it is invariably discovered that no such sums 
appear. John Doe, appearing in the eyes 
of the revenue officials as a tax dodger, 
immediately follows the instinct of self- 
preservation and makes known to whom 
the amounts were paid. If the city official 
in question denies having received any such 
inducements, his bank account is generally 
a good index to his true income. The con- 
tractor’s books clearly record the payment 
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the living room, he told Alice exactly how 
it had happened. 

There had arisen a rumor that the Perono 
establishment was on the rocks. Appar- 
ently matter-of-fact, the textile business 
was a sensitive plant whose green leaves 
curled at a hint of bad weather. Also ever 
since the well-known last war all wholesale 
business had been a bunch of nerves. The 
Wilkways house was sound, and happened 
to have its city sales force depleted of two 
good men in a week; flu for the one; moon- 
shine the other. An opening and a welcome 
for a man like Dennis. 

“‘T see,”’ said Alice evenly. 

Nina sat on the davenport between the 
two. Oh, Dennis’ every word was true. 
She could picture, and know herself not 
misled, Crozier snapping at Dennis and 
Dennis jeering back. 

Crozier was a thin driving desk man, in- 
tent on his firm’s interests, and with the 
chip of ability on his own shoulders. Nina 
had known him in her premarriage days, 
when he was a subhead. She could picture 
him angrily accusing Dennis of breach of 
ethics in the manipulation of certain orders. 

“He told me,” grinned Dennis, who liked 
Alice’s occasional ringing laugh, ‘‘that 
some day he’d skin me alive and feed my 
hide to the perch in Lake Michigan.” 

“Switching orders?’’ Alice was not fa- 
miliar with the trade jargon. She had been 
a music teacher before her marriage. 

““Abie Klein and some others,” he ex- 
plained, “‘were ready to stock their shelves 
for the season. Well, I didn’t command 
7?em to control their desire for Turkish 
toweling and Madeira doilies until I’d 
changed pay rolls. It is true’’-—laugh— 
“that I refrained from telephoning Klein 
and another man for two weeks. But 
Crozier had no business accusing me of 
sticking Klein’s two-thousand-dollar order 
in my vest pocket for two weeks and trick- 
ing his house out of it.” 

“‘T see. But now I dare say you’ll stay 
where you are for some years?’’ Oh, the 
tact in Alice’s ready voice! 
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No, Alice did not know. 
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capital of the world, inclu 
Petrograd—this last bom 
Rumor contained headqua‘™ 
with eighteen new stories | 
stone. a 

“Get into the Lessamanlt 
for life,’’ confided Dennis. 

After a while Nina chan 
Alice told them about theo 
in Italy who had been a cv 
seeing bus in New York;/h 
Nancy where Tom got thee 
he ever tasted; the littl d 
Brussels where she got thip 
Janie and Josie. ; 

It was the next morninghé 


ft 


i 


“Nina, why don’t you andve 
a house and out of t 7 


and closets % oR 
“Oh, Alice!’”’ Nina wai 
“T lived in one, you ean’tia’ 
until dad and then mother dd. 
though she felt self-convicti 0! 
secret hopes—“has its dryb 
carpets to be cleaned. ad 


” 


two children Sf. 
‘Oh, I admit all that.” 
“You ought to. In 
that first position in Pi 
away from spring house 
“So I did! Wasn’t 
little wretch!’’ Alice cot 
agreeable when one w 
in quarrelsome temper 
really need ——” 
evantly: “By the v 
(Continued o 
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NO AMERICAN MOTOR CAR, 
REGARDLESS OF PRICE, EXCELS THE NEW 
PEERLESS EIGHT IN PERFORMANCE, 
DEPENDABILITY, BEAUTY AND COMFORT 


tis particularly significant 
hit the most enthusiastic 
<mments on the superiori- 
is of the Peerless Eight 
one from those who have 
0g been accustomed to the 
itest and best in motor cars. 


_ THE Peertess Motor Car Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Watch This 


Column 
Mary Philbin in a 


new play 


‘‘Fools’ Highway,’’ Univer- 
sal’s latest Jewel, is an adaptation of 
Owen Kildare’s ““My Mamie Rose,” 
and with MARY PHILBIN in the 
leading part, you know in advance 
that you are going to find a sweet and 
beautiful heroine. The play is laid in 


the old Bowery and we have spared 
no detail to aid MISS PHILBIN in 
her splendid and artistic work. 


And speaking of Universal 
Jewels, have you seen ‘‘Sporting 
Youth,’’ ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ ‘‘The 
Acquittal,’’ ‘‘The Darling of New 
York’? and ‘‘Merry Go Round’’? If 
so, I wish you would write and tell 
me your opinions of them. 


REGINALD DENNY’S next 


production will be ‘‘Love Insur- 
ance,’’ from the novel by Earl Derr 
Biggers. The title isn’t permanent. 
Can you suggest a better one? I will 
pay $100 cash for the title we accept 
and use. The plot is novel. An Eng- 
lish lord falls in love with an Ameri- 
can heiress and applies to a noted 
insurance company to insure him 
against any failure of the marriage. 
A clerk is sent to the resort where 
the bride is staying to see that the 
wedding comes off. He falls in love 
with the heiress himself and resigns 
his job. Numerous complications en- 
sue, during which there are spectacu- 
lar automobile, yacht and train flights. 
If this is not enough information, 
write me for detailed synopsis. 


Send in all title suggestions by March 8. 
In the event that more than one person 
submits the title we decide to use, I will 
pay the full amount to each. These 
conditions apply also to our advertise- 
ments in The Saturday Evening Post of 
February 9 and 16. 


“The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame,’’ the greatest spectacle Uni- 
versal has made in 15 years of history, 
is playing to fine audiences through- 
out the large cities of the country. 
When you see it please write me 
about it. Tell me your opinion of it. 


(arl faemmle 


President 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
think it would be wiser for Dennis to anchor 
himself?” 

“Dennis is offered so often a better open- 
ing. He’s really rather a wonderful sales- 
man, you know.” 

“Oh, of course,’ agreed Alice at once. 
“Oh, I don’t doubt that, Nina! But you 
see, speaking psychologically—well, that 
isn’t what I mean, either—but it seems to 
me a certain fixity of purpose and action is 
necessary if a man is really to set his mark. 
Now, Nina, please let me say this for your 
own later reflection Re 

Nina broke in hurriedly. ‘A city textile 
salesman isn’t a Wall Streeter, Alice. But 
Dennis’ commissions each year a 

“Oh, of course. I know. But—well— 
psychological is the word I want. Dennis is 
a dear. But you see AP 

Nina averted a proud, helpless face. She 
was not minded to tell Alice that her 
floundering arrow of words had sickeningly 
hit the secret target of her own fears. 

“Tom says he’d just as lief get him into 
his office.” 

“Alice! Dennis wouldn’t dream of ever 
giving up his own line of work.” 

Tactfully Alice gave over. She reached, 
too, to save a small vase which the woman 
from the employment office was periling 
with a mop handle. 

Alice departed two days later. From the 
station to see her off, Nina returned with a 
feeling toward Alice which verged upon 
dislike. Her sister had paid the taxicab 
fare down with a tactful insistence which 
came near being patronage. And then, to 
make a small offense large, she had deliber- 
ately given the man a bill for Nina’s trip 
back home. 

The latter had no wish for a quick easy 
return to home. Three blocks from the sta- 
tion was an out-of-way workshop belonging 
toa wood polisher whom Dennis had known 
from early wholesale days. Two blocks 
from the shop was a curio den whose 
owner, too, was an old acquaintance of the 
two Hathleys. While she was in that part 
of town she had planned to see about the 
hole Janie dug in the piano and also look 
for an ivory bowl for Alice’s Christmas 
present. Alice’s attention therefore was 
undesired and unwelcome. Nina drove off 
in annoyance with the waiting man. 

And it was while rounding the first 
crowded corner that she became conscious 
of a wad in one glove lying in her lap. Sus- 
picion darted into her mind like a black 
bird of prey. 

She got the wad out, uncrumpled the 
yellow bill. It was a fifty, which Alice had 
deftly left behind, without words. How 
dared Alice! After Dennis had taken such 
pains to make two days and a half a pleas- 
ant round of luncheons, matinées and eve- 
ning orchestra seats! 

With scarlet cheeks, deliberately Nina 
dropped the bill to the floor of the taxicab. 
Deliberately she bent then, picked it up, 
leaned forward and spoke to the driver. 
“Oh, I’ve picked up some money on the 
floor. Perhaps your last passenger H 
A suggestive pause. Eyes as candid as 
violets in a sunny dell. 

Stare as suspicious as a watchdog offered 
a strange bone. Eyes like jumping gimlets. 
Then sudden volubility: ‘Oh, yes, lady! 
I remember—I remember 2 

““_____ the house where you were born, 
I dare say,’’ commented Nina icily, but not 
audibly. 

With scarlet firm countenance she leaned 
back and composed the letter that later 
would go Aliceward. 

“So odd; tempted to keep it’’—implied 
laugh at such dishonesty!—‘‘but remem- 
bered the eighth commandment. The man 
described perfectly the old lady in black 
who had asked him to keep his eyes open for 
it. I think the poor man was quite horrified 
a my honesty in handing it right over to 

im.” 

That would properly punish Alice for 
her would-be charity! She could picture 
Alice’s face. Alice would see through the 
letter of course. But a needed lesson would 
be taught. 

As the taxicab made its way through the 
crowded downtown streets she became con- 
scious that her mounting feeling against 
Alice was merging into anger against Den- 
nis. It was his fault that Alice had done 
this thing! He ought to be told of it. As 
soon as possible! But of course she could 
never hurt him by the telling. Like a cup 
of cold water in the face, judgment slapped 
the brief impetuous wish. Dennis liked 
Alice. Talebearing would rip that liking 
into ugly shreds. 
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While the taxicab lurched past a corner: 
Nina with too clear sight half-resented her 
own limitations of affection, her inhibition 
against causing one more creak in the 
world’s rasping machinery—rasping that 
has turned most of humanity into a whim- 
pering mass. 

Perhaps she had too much inhibitory 
judgment for Dennis’ and her own good. 
Perhaps another woman ——— But at this 
point Nina Hathley sat up straight and un- 
inhibited. Dennis might not be making all 
that he should out of life and mind, but she 
preferred him exactly as he was to a nobler, 
wiser Dennis made over by some other 
woman! Deliberately she fell upon the 
favorite device of the average troubled 
soul—that of counting over one’s mercies 
and other persons’ lack. She and Dennis 
and the children were healthy; not hungry, 
cold or shabby. Indeed, the very mention 
of such undeniable facts put a preposterous 
angle on the situation of her discontent. 
Many degrees removed were they from 
these three hardest planks of the mortal bed. 

Other things too. Dennis was—well, 
Dennis. No ugly incidents in their life to- 
gether, such as some wives have wretchedly 
to hug. Ada Delph, for instance—who 
must redden and control a bitter self- 
conscious grimace when was uttered the old 
joke about a man buying a new ribbon for 
his typewriter. Jim Delph had whitish 
cheeks and oblique full-staring eyes to go 
with his managership of the Western de- 
partment of the Ambulox company. And 
even Alice— well, Tom was all right, of 
course, but he had a way of plucking at his 
small black mustache, very affectedly, 
when he told a joke. ‘‘ You see it was this 
way—one was named Pat and one was 
named Mike.” Nina knew that one joke to 
utter boredom; and she had noticed that 
Alice of late years did not listen much 
to Tom. 

Well, she, Nina, had no old jokes to en- 
dure. Dennis always told new ones! 

And the autumn day was fair. Alice was 
gone, and so was criticism. She recalled 
that it was Friday, when the city salesmen 
gathered in downtown office for managerial 
conference. She might detour and pick up 
Dennis for early homing. 

Pure absend-mindedness was responsible 
for her action. Instead of down Monroe 
Street to the time-grayed high Wilkways 
Building, she directed the driver down 
Madison Street to the newer Perono fagade. 
And she was inside the wide plate-glass 
front doors and advancing to the call girl 
before she realized her mistake. 

Upon the heels of realization came sight 
of Crozier, erstwhile her husband’s general 
manager, gloved and hatted for the street. 
His way was directly toward her. She 
bowed, with a touch of confusion and 
strong annoyance at her own absence of 
mind, and turned hurriedly toward the 
doors. 

But Crozier with an imperative word 
stayed her. And for this impulsive action a 
few words must be allotted Robert Crozier. 
Wars may come. Wars may go. Europe 
may be bathed in blood or poppies. Cals or 
Abrahams may sit at Washington. But the 
Midwestern textile trade is a kingdom of 
its own, and its Croziers are its cabinet 
members; driving, textile-absorbed, petu- 
lant, ambitious, capable men, usually ad- 
dicted to whole-wheat bread and pepsin 
tablets, middle-aged or older, with one 
stern eye on their salesmen and the other 
on interstate-commerce statistics and the 
boll weevil. 

Crozier was dyspeptic, with his hopes 
pinned on bran muffins every noon. He 
was forty-nine years old, thin-haired and 
had watched the prewar neat-haired filing 
clerks metamorphose into bobbed flapper- 
ish young persons who greedily demanded 
larger and larger pay. And he distinctly re- 
called Mrs. Dennis Hathley when she had 
been pretty violet-eyed Miss Woods, over 
whose typewriter the younger men of the 
Ambulox establishment, neglecting busi- 
ness, used to hang and hand candy and 
flowers. And the years had not sat hard on 
Nina. They seldom do so sit on a woman 
who is well beloved by the man she loves, 
and married to him, to boot. Moreover, 
her state of mind over Alice’s action had 
whipped her cheeks to an exaggerated scar- 
let, which to Crozier’s nearsighted eyes may 
have been too artificial. Her small velvet 
cloche matched her eyes. Her coat and 
lacy blouse were extravagances of Dennis’. 
One dressed up to Alice anyway. Crozier 
undoubtedly surveyed her with that grim- 
ness which many men feel a large half of the 
women have in this generation earned. 


“Mrs. Hathley, I am j 
run across you,” he beg 
not lost even on Nina’s gi 
“And I am just in the humo 
form you that when a good m/ 
there is usually the one reagc} 

“Mr. Crozier!” 

“Only,” he went on y 
was the accumulation of 
pen to be two kinds o 
who have the ability 
spite of home distortio: 
have not!” 

““Mr. Crozier, you — 

“Also to men of prot 
men of promises the 
opens the door around 
And to their families.” 

And that was‘all. He ha 
Nina was outside the whole 
knowing whether to laugh o} 
did neither. She went ho} 
without calling for Dennis, 
home an hour later. j 

“Alice gone? Sorry I coul 
train; had a State Sted 
two hours. Say, hon, I hea! 
about the Lesser move. Jir] 
for the general manager’s hats 
as good as if I’d arranged mit 
ally for my own good.” 

For once Nina did not r 
animation. Of course Crozie;; 
person whom Dennis hadi 
fingers at. Of course Alice w) 
oh, yes, sister or not, that wa;)] 
But in spite of both facts Ni 
frightened at a vague and pe 

Dennis’ breeziness, his pla'\z 
were they becoming to her's 
with tarnish? She hurriedly |t 
thought away as if it were 
disease sign. 

The day was put away wh 
The weeks went on. The wu 
took on its usual pleasa; 
factness; sometimes unplea:it 
as Janie’s mumps and Jos’s 
fever. Dennis got his ne ( 
fifteen hundred dollars mort! 
Nina had planned. 

“But I’ll need a classic « 
Lesser job,” he declared bril} 

It meant debt. Josie’s ct 
not been small and had cn 
usual riotous and expensive 1! 
Dennis always insisted on. (ni 
had always been Nina’s softel 
word for him at December’s id 
til this year had she somewit 
questioned if Dennis spent rn 
others particularly—or to pas 

And then in February she et 
one noon in a department 4)" 
women went together up th 
Ada was sandwiching coff«a 
between a facial massage al 
ting. She was off to New 0 
day for a four months’ stay 

“Four months?” said Nii. 
while? Jim will ——” | 

“Jim won’t care,” ini 
calmly. ‘And I don’t care ile 
And, by the way, Nina, lifs 
comfortable after you’ve reale 
with a man! I don’t needal 
massages that I used to.” | 

A smiling “Ada!” 

‘All a woman gets fromot 
what she’s set on a pedestal 2 

“Still,” said Nina, with) 
likes to look up. Instead of of 
atrallae | 

There was a hint of une 
voice. Fortunately Ada wa)? 
tirely self-absorbed women, 

Two altogether differentié 
Delph and Dennis, was ee 
came to Nina; but there 3) 
two different sorts of pedesls 

She said abruptly that @ 
Dennis, perhaps the Less | 
really prove a better openinj? 
than others have.” Addg 
‘<A small increase of commisi) 

“Oh, the per cent of com 
be as large as I’m getting 
“But 7 yeas sales rae 
ser stuff sells on its own repi# 
have to spiel it up. Besid’ 
track as soon as possible my 
Lessers will slash prices 
houses will have to g 
and pound away.” 

After that Nina ho 
Dennis would make t 
weeks went on, howe 
so intently to his co 
exuberant plans and e 
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dand’s New Finish Makes This Possible 


- You can drive a True Blue Oak- 2 And then—quickly and easily 
wipe off this dirt and mud with 
any kind of cloth, using no soap, 
water or compounds 


land through rain and mud for 
weeks, allow the spattered mud 
to remain on the finish 


NTIL now — there has never been a 

really enduring automobile body finish. 
For twenty years manufacturers have striven 
to develop a product more durable than 
the finishes inherited from the days of 
horse-driven carriages. 


Through all these years, buyers have admired 
brilliant and beautiful new cars. Yet while 
they admired, they knew that, at best, the deli- 
cate finishes of these cars would be dimmed 
and aged after a few short months of ordi- 
nary usage. But no body finish was available 
that would withstand the constant daily use to 
which automobiles are increasingly subjected. 


Happily, those days are gone forever! Oak- 
land has revolutionized motor car body 
finishes by the development and application 
of a radically different substance — Duco. 
It is a beautiful, durable, weather-proof coat- 
ing, impervious alike to sun and wind, rain 
and snow, salt air from the sea and the alka- 
line climate of deserts. 


Oakland’s Special Satin Finish retains its 
newness indefinitely. Wiping with a dry 
cloth will restore its original lustre, without 
scratching, even though the car be covered 


with dust, rain spots, mud, oil or tar. And 
it is a fact that the more frequently the finish 
is rubbed, the more beautiful it becomes. 


Oakland’s Special Satin Finish is more than 
capable of meeting the severest demands of 
all-season motoring. Even sulphuric acid, 
or the chemicals of fire extinguishers, have 
been sprayed on it, and then wiped off, 
leaving no marring trace. Certainly, there- 
fore, no road or weather condition met any- 
where in country or city driving, winter or 
summer, can harm this remarkable finish. 


While durability is its prime virtue, every 
one who has seen this new finish enthuses 
over its beauty and individuality. Its satiny 
sheen is distinctive and different. It breathes 
refinement and richness. 


How fitting that the True Blue Oakland— 
the car with the new six-cylinder engine, 
four-wheel brakes, permanent top, automatic 
spark advance, centralized controls, and so 
many other exclusive features—should be 
the first car to offer this remarkable finish! 


This—in itself—is reason enough why you 
should see the True Blue Oakland before buy- 


ing any new motor car, regardless of price. 


3 So that—the original lustrous 
body finish of the car is restored 
in all its beauty, without a 
damaging scratch or mar! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


+2. $945 Sport Touring $1095 Coupe for Four $1345 eB hang pomlyes 
Ing » Ster 
tdster 1095 Business Coupe 1195 Sedaneus veel 395 All prices f. 0. b. factory 
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“7? 
Pll say 
the Hinge-Cap is a 
big Improvement”’ 


| 


HE trouble was that shaving 

cream caps got lost. But 
now on Williams there’s a cap 
thatcan’t get lost. It’s hinged on. 
That’s a whale of an improve- 
ment, isn’t it? 


The shave Williams gives is 
a whale of an improvement, too. 
—Williams lather is heavy and closely 
woven. It holds the moisture in. 


Result: faster and better softening of 
the beard. 


— Williams lubricates the skin. Razor 
friction is eliminated—your shave 
made wonderfully easy. 


—Williams keeps your face in com- 
fort after the shave. There’s an in- 
gredient in Williams that’s decidedly 
beneficial to the skin. 

Williams is a pure, natural- 
white shaving cream absolutely 
without coloring matter. Trya 
tube—with the new Hinge-Cap— 
see if you ever used a shaving 
cream as fine! 


Tue J. B. Wittiams Co., GLastonBury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd. (Canada) 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Shaving Cream 


Write for a sam- 
ple of Williams 
Aqua Velva, a 
scientist’s for- 
mula for after- 
shaving use. Ad- 
dress Dept. 12-B. 


| tugged was vicious and purposeful. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“Seems to be a lot of secrecy about the 
expansion,” he grumbled once. Cheerfully 
enough, however. ‘I’m not worried, 
though. Are you, hon? Guess I’ll get a 
mat spread out for my feet, with the word 
‘Welcome’ woven plain.’ His smile was 
large and satisfied. 

She wished—Nina sewing silently on a 
romper for Janie—that Dennis’ smile was 
not habitually so satisfied. A man has a 
right to feel pride in his own ability, to be 
sure. But the pride that begins to express 
itself in a sort of smirk Rather 
frightened, she put her thoughts hurriedly 
away and began to talk fast to Janie, to 
Josie and to Dennis. 

Under her chatter, like a persistent rip- 
ple of water far down under sand, ran a 
silly recollection. Ostensibly it touched 
not herself or Dennis. It was a bit of pic- 
turization which, like adock burr, had stuck 


| in mind from a long past viewed seyen- 


reeler of oversentimentality. 
It had to do with ashawl; with a shawl’s 


| unraveling, rather. That had served as the 
| metaphorical motif of the motion picture. 


A broidered useful shawl in the begin- 
ning. But a man and a woman unraveled 
it slowly but surely. A slight tug one day; 
another time a bitter pull at the loosened 
yarn. Sometimes, to further damage, an 
inadvertent jerk. Sometimes the hand es 

n 
presently many patiently made stitches had 
come all to naught, and there was no more 


| shawl. Nothing but a snarled and vagrant 


heap of threads across which a man and a 
woman gaped in grief. The shawl might 
have been faded—the subtitles rioted in ef- 


| fusive adjectives—and still have served one 


or both for warmth. But, unraveled, it was 
worthless. 

The picture clung to Nina’s mind that 
night and afterward. Perhaps her mind 
had become somewhat morbid. Something 
like a raveled fold seemed to hang over her 
days. Was her daily little critical thought 
of Dennis a daily tug? 

The Lesser opening presently seemed to 
have become vitally necessary, as if it 
might be a bridge; or a clicking, skillful 
needle. 

It was a relief when it neared; when the 
actual official expansion of the Eastern firm 
loomed upon Midwestern mercantile plat 
like a great rock upon a plain. The eight- 
een new stories of limestone were going up 
straight and high as architects could effect. 
Temporary office and stock room were se- 
eured. Dennis’ interest in Wilkways profits 
slumped visibly, by the day. 

“Just playing tiddledywinks with trade 
while I wait,” he confided breezily to Nina. 
“That’s all. But next year—honey, you 
watch me next year this same time. I'll be 
toting my sample cases around the Loop 
and Sides in a Barrow-Six.” He added: 
‘Glad the Lessers are moving to our village. 
The Wilkways house is all right, but it’s 
no blimp. Don’t know just where I would 
have taken myself and grips this coming 
year if it hadn’t been for their move here.” 

“Don’t you, Dennis?” 

“Oh, you needn’t think you’d had to 
worry, hon! But I certainly would have 
made some kind of a change. Got rather 
fed up, for one thing, on old Wilkways’ 
weekly talks on making good to his various 
forces, sales, stenographic, and even filing 
clerks.” 

He telephoned late one afternoon that he 
would not get home for dinner; had an ap- 
pointment with Jim Delph. Lesser! 

Nina ate her own dinner soberly, neg- 
lecting Josie and Janie; at least, so far as 
conversation went. She was reflecting that 
once the meal without Dennis’ brisk boast- 
ful talk would have been flat. Now—was 
it a relief not to contribute the frequent 
word of acquiescence or even applause? 


THE LONDON SEfSON 


grumpy old Scotch peer, Lord Stair. I was 
rather amused when Lady Reay asked them 
if they were going to the State Ball. They 
answered that they had wanted to and had 
written to Cambon to say so, but his an- 
swer was that it was quite impossible, as 
they had never been presented. hen 
thought of the fact that the Francises had 
never been presented either, and whose in- 
vitation had been sent at once, it seemed 
funny. However, I made no remarks. 
Lord Reay was rather put out with Lord 
Stair, who was not in uniform, They were 
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She put the thought away hurriedly. Oh, 
not inadvertently to tug at any shawl! She 
interlaced her fingers as if physical action 
on their part was to be feared, as if an ac- 
tual shawl lay there. 

As the evening wore on there came over 
her that sense of helplessness, impinging on 
terror, which can come to those, even those 
most fortunate, whose happiness and wel- 
fare are at the mercy of one other person: 
It is true that in this age and this land the 
independence of the individual is lauded. 
But to all practical purpose she was at 
Dennis’ mercy until life should end. 

But when at 8:30, almost before Nora 
had finished the dishes, almost as his key 
clicked in the lock, Dennis, grim and pur- 
plish of face, strode into the room, she for- 
got vague emotional terrors and sprang to 
her feet to face something imminent. 

“Dennis, what’s the matter?” 

He flung coat and hat to a chair. 

“Dennis!” 

“Listen, Nina! I don’t happen to be in 
the humor for talking just now.” 

“Why, Dennis!’’—in surprise and hurt. 

“O—well—if you will have it right away! 
Would have saved you. Who do you think 
the Lessers picked for their Western gen- 
eral sales manager?”’ 

“Not Jim Delph?” 

“No. Gave him a tabbycat desk job. 
Who?” 

“Who, Dennis?” 

“Crozier!” 

“Oh! And—and he ——” 

“Got Jim to frame an interview with me 
so he could step on me as if I was a toad 
and he was a foot!” 

“Dennis! And he wouldn’t—wouldn’t 
take you i 

“Te said he wouldn’t take me on as a 
city salesman if I was the last good one 
foot-loose in the Middle West and he was 
harder up for men than a porcupine for a 
smooth coat.”’ He went on furiously, “He 
said a lot of other things too. Things Vll 
pay him back for, good and plenty!” 

“What other things?” 

At that Dennis, who had been pacing up 
and down the room, turned furiously on her. 

““Why must you turn the knife round for 
curiosity’s sake! What if I don’t care to 
repeat what he said?” 

“Don’t tell me if—if you’d rather not.” 
She did her utmost to keep her voice non- 
irritating. 

“Oh, possibly you’ll enjoy hearing! Pos- 
sibly you’re even of the same opinion—that 
I’m a blowhard and undependable, without 
any sense of ethics or word keeping. With- 
out, indeed, a sense of anything but small- 
boy showoffness!”’ 

“Dennis! I never thought anything of 
the sort! What a hateful, detestable man 
Crozier is!’’ And partly because of all that 
had previously happened, partly because 
his tone, never heard before by her, had cut 
to the quick, she burst into tears. 

“‘T wonder if that’s sincere, Nina! I won- 
der if you never 

“Dennis!’”? She was sure that under the 
anger of his voice rasped a hint of appeal. 
Tightly her fingers interlaced, as if inad- 
vertently they might pluck as if at a thread. 
“How can you ask me that? Never!” she 
declared passionately. ‘‘Never!’’ She 
added, ‘‘And, oh, how can this be wortha 
quarrel between you and me?”’ 

Whereupon Dennis Hathley cooled down 
and was somewhat ashamed of his display 
of feeling. 

“Well, by Jiminy, it isn’t worth it! Even 
if you’re not telling the truth, Nina. I 
don’t think you are telling it. But never 
mind. I’m not tonight hankering for a sec- 
ond person’s exposé of my character.” 

He was fast getting back to something of 
his usual briskness. He strode across the 
room to a small desk that had been one of 
their wedding presents—and looked it. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


going to present the Franco-Scottish com- 
mittee to Poincaré, but he said he really 
couldn’t stand his uniform in this heat. He 
was quite sure Poincaré would never know 
if he had the right to wear it. After lunch 
Lady Reay and I started off to see Pavlova, 
the Russian dancer, and we could hardly 
get through the streets, they were so 
crowded. It was Alexandra Day and the 
two queens were to drive through London, 
while at every corner stood girls dressed in 
white, with pink ribbons, selling artificial 
pink roses. We crossed them in Piccadilly, 
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te wk Twain, (Samuel 1. Clemens) Hon. Chauncey M, De peur drove an Oldsmo- Sir Thomas Lipton sailed fine yachts on the Maud Adams needed no chauffeur for her 
ed ide in “a merry Oldsmobile. bile in “horseless carriage’ days. sea and drove an Oldsmobile on land. *curved-dash’ Oldsmobile. 


Since the earliest days of the automotive industry experience, its skill, its technical knowledge and 
| Oldsmobile has beenafavoritecaramongmenand superb manufacturing facilities —and supple- 

women who have helped to make history. People menting these with the immense resources of 
instinctively respect and admire a pioneer— General Motors—Oldsmobile has made another 


genuine contribution to the industry. It has 
produced a quality six-cylinder, completely- 
Today, Oldsmobile continues to blaze the trail. equipped car at a price little in advance of 
| Taking its wonderfully rich background of the ‘‘merry Oldsmobile” of 27 years ago. 


and Oldsmobile has always been a pioneer. 


4 OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


ie Touring Car - $750 Roadster - $750 Sport Touring - $885 Cab - $955 Coupe - $1035 Sedan - $1095 


G.M.A C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. Prices f.0 b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire extra 
Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of United States, at a 


standard price established by the factory, without the addition of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners inspection. 
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motor Cars 


~ and things 
ENEWING tthe surface on a 


car is the hardest use to which 
an enamel can be subjected. A first- 
class motor car enamel must resist 
weather and temperature. It must 
give a lustrous, beautiful finish—a 
finish you will be proud to exhibit 
on the boulevard. 

If Da-cote Enamelis good for your 
car (and nearly 3,000,000 motorists 
admit that it is), how wonderfully 
fine it must be for all the things about 
a house that show signs of wear and 
need brightening up and protecting! 


Just a few of the many things you 
will want to touch up with Da-cote: 


| Baby carriages Bicycles 
Toys Porch furniture 
Machinery Wheelbarrows 
Mail-boxes Garden tools 


Send for ‘‘Doing Things with Da-cote,”’ 
the new illustrated booklet showing the 
various uses of that 
versatile, high-grade 
enamel, Murphy 
Da-cote. Then geta 
can of Da-cote from 
your dealer and start 
Da-coting. Black, 
white, and ten beau- 
tiful colors. 


urface and 
Sas gave al” essed 


Murphy Varnish Co mpany, Limited 
Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

Lady Granville, and made a rendezvous 
to go and have tea with her at Ken- 
sington. Princess Mary was at the party, 
dancing hard. She is pretty, with brilliant 
hair and complexion, but was badly dressed 
in some sort of green gauze. All the other 
girls were in white, with pink and blue 
sashes. May Harcourt was there with her 
two eldest girls, who looked charming. 

The Francises turned up at dinner. They 
had been to write us all down for Poincaré, 
who was lodged in St. James’s Palace. They 
had also been to Lady Newton’s. Charlie 
Townshend appeared at dinner. He, too, is 
staying here. There is always room in this 
most hospitable house. After dinner we 
went to a musical party at the Schroders’— 
Baron Schréder, head of the great banking 
firm, J. Henry Schréder & Co.—where I 
again saw quantities of old friends—the 
Arthur Herberts—she was a Miss Gamel, of 
Providence— Duchess of Montrose, looking 
very handsome; the Liitzows—Count and 
Countess Liitzow. A Dutch woman named 
Culp sang beautifully. I was tired, but still 
I enjoyed the music. She sang the old Eng- 
lish song Long, Long Ago, which I had not 
heard since I was a child in America. It 
was quite charming. 

THURSDAY, 26th. 

WAS lazy; sat in the garden. Charlotte 

and Francis went for a row in Regent’s 
Park. Just as we were starting to lunch 
with Lord and Lady Laurence we got a 
telegram from the princess royal, saying 
she would receive us at four o’clock. Our 
lunch was pleasant—the De Billes, Mrs. 
Buxton and one or two men. Anna 
Laurence was so pleased to see Francis; 
they played together so much as children. 

We went to Brook Street and got Mary 
Burns as soon as we got away from lunch, 
as she had offered to take us about that 
afternoon. We told her we were com- 
manded to the princess royal, but she said 
she didn’t mind and would wait for us while 
we paid our visit. We arrived a few minutes 
before four in the big house in Portman 
Square I knew so well. We had dined there 
often with Fife. A groom of the chambers 
in black, with a silver chain, and two pow- 
dered footmen were waiting in the hall. 
They took us upstairs at once, and in a few 
minutes the princess and her two daughters 
came. She was in black, the girls in gray. 
They are not pretty, nor chic—seemed very 


| shy. She has grown very much like her 


mother, so has her daughter, the Duchess 
of Fife, but without Queen Alexandra’s 
graceful tournure. She was much more 
talkative and animated than I had ever 
seen her. Everyone says she has come out 
extraordinarily since Fife’s death. He did 
everything for her—and, I fancy, rather 
sat upon her. She had just had Poincaré’s 
visit and was very pleased with him. She 
was quite pleased to see Francis again and 
said her mother had told her how pretty 
and élégante Charlotte was. The girls said 
very little. She said they were not going to 
the State Ball, had just lightened their 
mourning, and were doing no big things. 

We found Mary Burns waiting for us. 
We took the Francises to the Savoy, where 
they were to have tea, and I went to tea 
with her. I didn’t stay long, as I wanted to 
dress before dinner. Everyone told us we 
ought to start early, as there would be a 
great crowd, even with the entrée, and of 
course the Francises wanted to see every- 
thing, and the court comes punctually at 
ten o’clock. Charlotte wore her green bro- 
cade dress her mother gave her, and I my 
black brocade, all my English orders and a 
diamond tiara. 

Francis looked very well in breeches, 
white waistcoat and silk stockings. Being 
neither diplomat nor soldier, he has no uni- 
form, and everyone told him he would be 
obliged to wear English court dress—black 
velvet, with lace jabot and ruffles and a 
sword. That he said he wouldn’t do, so I 
had quite a correspondence with Sir Arthur 
Walsh, master of ceremonies, an old friend. 
I asked if he mightn’t come in breeches and 
stockings—what the Frenchmen wore in 
Paris when King Edward dined. There was 
delay in getting the answer, and everybody 
said it would never be allowed, as there 
were precedents—several Frenchmen who 
had no uniforms had worn the English court 
dress. However, they made an exception for 
his father’s son, and Walsh wrote that the 
King would be very happy to see Monsieur 
Waddington in la tenue francaise. 

We got to the palace in very good time 
and the children were delighted with every- 
thing—guardsmen, beefeaters, chamber- 
lains, and so on. It seemed funny to go up 
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the big staircase and then branch off to the 
diplomatic entrance, as I had done so many 
times. There were quite a number of people 
there when we arrived. I saw Walsh almost 
at once and introduced him to the Fran- 
cises. He said would I take my usual place 
on the banc des ambassadrices? I said no I 
wouldn’t; I would sit somewhere in a cor- 
ner. He said that was quite impossible, 
that he had his orders, and also would I go 
in to supper with the court? The Turkish 
ambassador would give me his arm, and 
would I present my son and daughter-in- 
law to their majesties at suppertime? He 
said he couldn’t place the children in the 
Diplomatic Tribune, but would put them 
in the one next, so he carried them off and 
introduced Charlotte to his wife, Lady 
Clementine, who sat down next to her and 
told her who all the people were. 

The court came punctually at ten, the 
chamberlains with their rods walking back- 
wards into the ballroom, everyone, of 
course, standing, bowing and curtsying. 
The Queen walked between King George 
and Poincaré. She looked very handscme 
in green brocade and, of course, splendid 
jewels. The King was in field marshal’s uni- 
form, with the Grand-Croix de la Légion 
d’Honneur. All the English princes wore 
the French decoration. Poincaré wasin plain 
black and long trousers—not breeches— 
and wore the Victorian Order. He looked 
quite composed and smiling, as if he had 
been at court balls all his life. They played 
first several bars of The Marseillaise and 
then God Save the King. They all seated 
themselves on the dais and the Quadrille 
d’Honneur began at once, all the princes 
dancing, as well as the King and Queen. 
Poincaré didn’t dance; remained sitting on 
the dais, talking to Princess Christian, of 
Schleswig-Holstein, sister of King Ed- 


ward VII. saw him quite well and 
thought he looked very well. He is not 
good-looking, but has an_ intelligent, 


thoughtful face. He is short and square, 
but a little taller than the King. 

I talked to various old friends and col- 
leagues while the dancing was going on— 
Mensdorff, Austrian ambassador; Merry del 
Val, Spanish ambassador; Imperiali, Ital- 
ian ambassador. The only ambassadresses 
present were Mmes. Benckendorff — the 
Russian ambassador’s wife—and Imperiali. 

In the course of the evening Cambon 
came up to me and said Princess Beatrice— 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, sister of 
King Edward VII and mother of the Queen 
of Spain—wanted to speak to me, so I went 
forward, and she came down from the dais 
and we talked some time. While we were 
talking she said to me, ‘‘ Madame Wadding- 
ton, the president is trying to speak to 
you.’”’ He was seated with the Queen on the 
dais, so, of course, I couldn’t go up, but we 
exchanged bows and smiles. Later, when he 
descended from the dais, Cambon came to 
get me and I had quite a talk with him. He 
is delighted with his visit; said he had no 
idea how well he would be received. 

Then I had a nice talk with King George, 
who said, ‘‘It is so nice to see you here in 
your old place; you ought to come oftener.” 

Queen Mary, too, came and talked and 
asked me if I didn’t find Queen Alexandra 
much older looking. There is not much 
love lost between these two ladies. 

I sent for the Francises to come and 
stand near me a little and Charlotte was in- 
stantly joined by Cambon. They had got 
all their instructions from Walsh—they 
were to follow as close as they could to 
the cortége when we moved to supper. I 
and my fat old Turk—not the ambassador, 
but an ex-grand vizier who was presiding 
over the conference—got on very well. He 
wanted to know who everyone was. 

The supper room was very handsome. 
They had brought up all the gold plate 
from Windsor, and the big dishes and 
plateaux looked splendid hanging on the 
walls—like walls of gold. The whole scene 
was so familiar—all the diplomats and offi- 
cials making a pretense of eating, but with 
their eyes fixed on the King and Queen so 
as not to miss anything when they turned 
to make their circle. The room looked 
splendid when everybody—the favored 
ones—got in. There are three long tables— 
the middle one for the royalties, and the 
diplomats on one side and the court people 
on the other. A slippery, shiny parquet 
floor, and the middle space kept by a circle 
of ushers and chamberlains in uniform. 

After about a quarter of an hour Walsh 
came up to ask me where the children were. 
He couldn’t find them anywhere in the 
room. He also introduced Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the Queen’s chamberlain, who said he 
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Packard Six Touring Car 


Superior performance, maximum comfort, 
combined with the minimum of operating 
cost and with the utmost dependability are 
Packard Six attributes which have made 
this famous Packard the outstanding qual- 
| ity Six. Read this experience of Senator 
Jones, who owns one: 
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“T feel that you should know of the performance of 
my Packard Six, that I secured from you a little over 
| two years ago. 


‘IT drove from Washington, D. C. to Seattle, by way of 
California, leaving here April oth, last. I went into the 
Yosemite on the trip and made about 5200 miles, I aver- 
aged 182 miles to the gallon of gasoline on the entire 
| trip. From Corning to Redding, California, a distance of 
fifty miles, I made on two gallons of gasoline; and from 
Corning to Seattle, Washington, something over 759 
miles, I averaged 2212 miles to the gallon. 


‘Leaving Seattle October 13, I drove back to Washington. 
Going through Wyoming we had very bad roads and 
had to go much of the time in second and sometimes in 
low. This trip was over 3800 miles and I averaged over 
| 18 miles to the gallon. From Walla Walla, Washington, 
to Ontario, Oregon, over the Blue Mountains, I made 
| 240 miles on ten gallons of gasoline. 


“Mrs. Jones was with me on the trip and the back of 


the car was quite well filled with baggage.” 
| Nothing that Packard 


: can say of its Six and its WESLEY L. JONES 
| Eight can equal the United States Senate 
b enthusiasm of Packard Washington, D, C. 


owners. In these adver- 
tisements, therefore, we 
shall strictly follow our 
own admonition, Ask 
the man who owns one.” 


November 24, 1923. 
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ALL TIED FOR YOU! 


Pat. June 13, 1922. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE UNIVERSAL TIE! 


OUNG men of twenty— 
young men of fifty—they 
all wear the youthfully stylish 
Spur Tie Bow. Morning, noon 
or night; for school, for busi- 
ness, for sport or dress wear, 
there is a special Spur Tie Bow 
for each and every occasion. 
It’s the universal tie for 


well-dressed Americans. 

You buy it all tied for you—by 
hand. Slips easily onto stiff, soft or 
semi-soft collars. Gives that jaunty 
air that has made the bow the tie 
this season. 

No matter what your taste may 
be—you will find a Spur Tie Bow 
you'll like. Two sizes—a square end 
or pointed end model—plain colors 
or a host of beautiful patterns to 


choose from. 
Accept No Substitutes 

The Spur Tie has a patented feature per- 
mitting you to shape the tie the way you like 
it. Positively will not curl, roll, or wrinkle. 
There are imitations, but lacking the patented 
feature of the Spur Tie. Be sure you get the 
genuine,—the name Spur Tie is plainly 
stamped on every tie. If your dealer will not 
supply you, send $1.00 for two, 50¢ for one, 
specifying size and style, and color you prefer. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE! 
HEWES & POTTER 
Boston, Mass. 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for 
Style 
Book 
A 


BULL- 


SUSPENDERS & GARTERS 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR 365 DAYS 


Ask for them by name. Bull-Dog is your pass- 
word to better garter and suspender service. 
BULL-DOG BELTS—for style and quality 
can’t be beat. WESTOFF SUSPENDERS— 
worn out of sight—’neath the shirt. 


At Your Dealer’s—Just Say ““BULL-DOG” 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 50) 

We came home to tea, as Hilda had in- 
vited some of the various cousins. The 
Francises went off to the opera, stopping 
for Miss Byng, Stamfordham’s daughter, 
whom Charlotte likes very much. I had 
a quiet evening with Hilda and Charlie 
Townshend. 

SATURDAY, 28th. 

ILDA and I went to the Royal Acad- 

emy. There are scores of bad pictures 
and a few charming ones. Francis had to 
go back to Paris this morning, as he had 
people to see. Hilda took Charlotte to a 
garden party at Sion House, and I went 
for a drive with Mary Burns. We went to 
Hampstead Heath, where the air is lovely, 
it stands so high. It is much changed since 
my days in London; many more villas 
built. As it was Saturday afternoon, all the 
fields were filled with boys and girls playing 
tennis and cricket, all dressed in white. It 
looked so pretty on the grass. Charlotte 
enjoyed herself at Sion House and made 
many more acquaintances. She said the 
place was handsome, but the party not 
nearlyso well done as Osterley—not so many 
servants and not the pretty little tea tables 
in Ne great hall, with flowers and fruit on 
each. 

We dined quietly with Mrs. Edwardes. 
She didn’t come to table; she has become 
so crippled with rheumatism that she has 
to be carried up and down stairs. Her 
daughter Gay—now Countess Gleichen— 
did the honors. She is very intelligent and 
has a charming manner. Gleichen— Major 
General Count Gleichen, distant relative of 
the British royal family—wasn’t there— 
could not get leave. We had Lord Grenfell, 
who was in Cairo—an interesting man—and 
a Captain Peacock, an equerry of the 
Prince of Wales, who seemed to adore him, 
and a Mr. Ward Cook, whom I have al- 
ways known. They all went off to the 
theater and Grenfell said he would bring 
Charlotte home. I stayed and talked to 
Mrs. Edwardes until eleven o’clock. 


SUNDAY, 29th. 

BEAUTIFUL warm day. Charlotte 

went off early to mass, and then to 
lunch with some friends on the river and 
spend the afternoon punting. I did my 
church in the garden with Hilda, listening 
to her Commentary. I wish I could believe 
in it as she does. It is such a comfort to 
her. I lunched quietly with Mrs. Jago. I 
drove in the afternoon with Mary Burns. 
I wanted to write ourselves down for Queen 
Amélie—ex-Queen of Portugal, widow of 
King Don Carlos, who was assassinated in 
Lisbon in 1908, and mother of ex-King 
Manuel; she was born Princess Amélie of 
Orleans, daughter of the Count de Paris 
and great-granddaughter of King Louis 
Philippe—who lives at Richmond, so Mary 
quite agreed to.that and said we would 
go to tea at Dober House, Mr. Morgan’s 
beautiful place, afterwards. It was charm- 
ing driving through the park and we found 
the queen’s villa quite easily; not very far 
from the old Star and Garter—which doesn’t 
exist any more; no more teas or maids of 
honor. Do you remember the little cakes 
with icing on top that were always called 
maids of honor? 

It is a forlorn little place, almost on the 
road. A wonderful sort of Portuguese sery- 
ant, half man, half monkey, with some gold 
braid on his coat, opened the door and 
showed us the book. The narrow passage 
was so dark—this beautiful summer after- 
noon—that he had to light the gas. I put 
“née Sallandraize de Lamornain”’ on Char- 
lotte’s card, as the Queen had always 
known the admiral—Vice Admiral Sallan- 
draize de Lamornain, chief of the French 
naval staff and father of Mme. Francis 
Waddington—very well, and almost the 
last thing he did before he died was to give 
her and the King a dinner on his flagship, 
the Formidable, when he was stationed at 
Lisbon for a few days. Mary Burns was 
horrified by the shabby little villa, with 
hardly a carriage drive up to the door, and 
the one slovenly servant. We drove through 
the park to Dober House, where she had 
sent word to the housekeeper we would 
have tea. The gardens, greenhouses and 
fruit houses looked beautiful; quantities 
of roses and enormous carnations and 
strawberries and nectarines; a profusion of 
everything. It made me rather melan- 
choly. The last time I was there Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan was there, heaping straw- 
berries on my plate, and so kind and 
hospitable. 

I got back just in time to dress for dinner, 
and we went off, the three of us, to dine with 
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the Ivor Herberts—now Major General Lord 
Treowen—in the fine old family house in 
Great Stanhope Street, with its high rooms, 
Adam ceilings and family portraits. 


Monpbay, June 30th. 

E HAD a quiet afternoon at Hurling- 

ham. It was an off day, nobody 
there, and it was nice walking about and 
having our tea under the trees. We all 
three dined with the Liitzows, who have a 
nice house. We had the Norwegian min- 
ister and his wife, and a nice man, Dudley, 
a brother of Lord de L’Isle, who sat next 
to Charlotte and wouldn’t believe she was 
French; also a nice American couple, 
McCormicks of Chicago—rich of course; 
have made a great fortune in reaping ma- 
chines. The Liitzows were leaving the next 
day. They begged us to come and see them 
at their place in Bohemia—Zampach—the 
next time we went to Marienbad. 


TUESDAY, July 1st. 

HARLOTTE and I lunched with Mrs. 

Lumley Holland—a large affair. I think 
we were twenty-four at table. The menu 
had the French flag on it, and the table was 
garnished with red, white and blue flowers. 
Needless tosay, Mrs. Holland is very French 
in hersympathies. Isat between Sir Charles 
Knollys, brother of Lord Knollys, private 
secretary of King Edward VII, and Char- 
lotte Knollys—the former’s sister, secretary 
and trusted friend of Queen Alexandra— 
whom I had known in the old days, and 
General Nicholson. He was rather amusing 
over the American women and the way 
they quietly came over and took possession 
of London. 

We didn’t get away until nearly four, and 
tried to go to the flower show at Holland 
House, but the streets were so blocked it 
was impossible to get on. After having 
wasted a quarter of an hour opposite Har- 
vey & Nichols’ we decided to give that up 
and go straight to Westminster, where we 
were to have tea on the terrace. Even then 
we did not get to the Parliament House until 
nearly five, and then had some difficulty in 
getting in. They are so afraid of the suffra- 
gettes that the rulesarevery strict. We had 
to write our names on a card which was sent 
to Ivor. However, we finally managed it. 
He was waiting for us just outside, and it 
was a pretty sight when we emerged on the 
terrace. There were a great many people— 
pretty women, well dressed, lots of well- 
known members walking about, and a fine 
hum of conversation. We had a very good 
tea and strawberries, and a sort of bun or 
scone, which is the specialty of the House 
of Commons teas. Charlotte was perfectly 
amused, had never seen anything like it. 
She dined at home with Anna Laurence and 
Frank Mayer and they went to the opera af- 
terwards. I dined quietly with Mary Burns. 
It is rather pathetic to see her in her elabo- 
rate tea gown and beautiful pearls in the 
pretty rooms. We had a most copious din- 
ner—enough for ten people. She ate noth- 
ing and I not much more. 

I said to her, “‘Why do you have so 
many dishes? You don’t eat them, and 
I can’t.” 

She replied, ‘One must have all that; if 
we didn’t it would look so bad for the serv- 
ants.” 

There is a curious change in her—difficult 
to define; she seems far away at times. 


WEDNESDAY, July 2nd. 

eae we had our audience with Queen 
Amélie. I had written to Soveral to 
arrange it for us, and he telegraphed me it 
was for today at four. Hilda said she would 
come with us—would like the drive through 
the park—so we started at three in a mo- 
tor. We got there a little before four. The 
same slovenly servant was waiting in the 
anteroom—or rather, the dark passage— 
and we were shown at once into rather a 
nice drawing-room opening on a winter 
garden. There we found a lady and gentle- 
man, both Portuguese, who received us and 
said her majesty would see us in a few 
minutes. We had a little banal conversa- 
tion. She asked how long it was since I had 
seen the Queen, and so on. Then a bell rang. 
The gentleman conducted us across the 
winter garden into a large drawing-room 
with open doors. He merely bowed and de- 
parted—didn’t announce us. The Queen 
was standing at a table in the center of the 
room, dressed in black, with no jewels. The 
Queen shook hands with us both, thanking 
us warmly for coming to see her in her soli- 
tude. I don’t think many French people 
take the trouble to go all the way out to 
Richmond to see an exiled queen. She was 
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ODGE BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


In communities where there are few improved 
roads, the marked sturdiness and low upkeep cost of 
this car are well known and emphatically valued. 


In cities, the further advantage of good looks 
is invariably stressed by those hundreds of 
prosperous merchants who operate the Commer- 
cial Car in fleets. 


In fact, so modest is the operating cost, and so 
attractive the appearance of this car, that fre- 
quently it pays a substantial part of its own way 
in advertising value alone. 
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pet a 25 
Hanover 


Style 25C 
Brown Russia 
Calfskin Blucher 
Lace Shoe 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Walk in comfort— 
be in style—get long- 
er setvice—pay less 
money. This is the 
Hanover story in 
brief. For all ’round 


value, youcannot buy 
a better shoe, at twice 
thepriceof Hanovers. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because 
we are the only shoemakers 
in America who sell exclu- 
sively through our ownstores, 
in 62 cities. 


Wewill fityou from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover,Pa. 


Boys’ Brown Russia 


Boys play hard 


That’s why Hanover Shoes for Boys 
and Little Men are especially built 
to “stand the gaff.’’ Selected 
leathers of enduring staunchness— 
honest, thorough workmanship— 
sane styles for growing feet. $2.50, 


$3 and $3.50. 
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a capital portrait of Lord Granville and a 
charming picture of herself and her two 
daughters, taken on the terrace at Walmer 
Castle, near Dover, residence of the lord 
lieutenant of the Cinque Ports. Charlotte 
found her very handsome and high-bred—a 
thoroughly English type. I went to tea 
with Julia Monk—Charlotte declined that 
festivity—where I found plenty of people 
I knew, including Lady Violet Rivers Wil- 
son, whom I was glad to see, and I got home 
very late. Happily had no dinner and was 
glad to get to bed early. 


Fripay, July 4th. 

HARLOTTE and I walked about a lit- 

tle this morning in Oxford Street, doing 
some last shopping, and we lunched with 
Mrs. Hope-Vere. Her house is filled with 
pretty furniture and bric-a-brac of all kinds, 
and quantities of books in old French 
bindings. We were not a very large party: 
Lord and Lady Graham—he the eldest son 
of the Duke of Montrose, a tall, good-looking 
man, stone-deaf—Lady Mary Something, 
a daughter of the Duchess of Hamilton, 
Count and Countess Montholon, of the 
French Embassy, and various odd men. 

After lunch we went to see Cambon, who 
was at home and evidently rather pleased 
with our visit. He told us a funny story. 
You will remember that at King Edward’s 
funeral a long line of kings—nine—followed 
the gun carriage on horseback. The last 
two were Alfonso of Spain and Manuel of 
Portugal. Just in front of them was King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and a splendid fig- 
ure he was. King Alfonso, who is very 
royal—not a Spanish Bourbon for noth- 
ing—said to King Manuel, “‘ Tiens, voild un 
nouveau collégue, un roi qui ne fait pas le 
métier depuis longtemps.” Ferdinand heard 
him, turned in his saddle, saying, ‘Oui, 
mon ami, comme vous dites, je suis un nou- 
veau roi, mais je crois que j'ai plus de chance 
de mourir dans mon lit que vous deux.”” Just 
now Ferdinand’s chance of dying quietly in 
his bed doesn’t seem a very good one. 

I got home about four and went with 
Hilda to see an old friend of hers, Lady 
Nicholson, who has a charming house and 
garden just out of London, towards Camp- 
den Hill. Lady Nicholson’s father was a 
friend of Sir Thomas Lawrence and she 
has an interesting collection of his original 
sketches, also some of Burne-Jones’. She 
was the first old lady—about sixty-seven— 
I had seen with smooth brown hair and a 
cap. I asked her why she wore one. She 
said her husband was so much older than 
she was that she thought it seemed more 
fitting. 

We had a big dinner at home tonight— 
the Norwegian minister and his wife, Swiss 
Minister, the Montholons, Bruno Schréder, 
and a man I used to know, Sir Edgar Se- 
bright, who used to be with Princess Mary 
of Teck—Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess 
of Teck, first cousin of Queen Victoria and 
mother of the present Queen of England. 


SATURDAY, July 5th. 
HARLOTTE and I lunched with the 
Billes, who have kept their house in 
Pont Street. We had Wrangel, the Swedish 
minister, and his wife, the Reays, Elsa, the 
daughter, and her husband—a nice, clean- 
looking young Englishman, devoted to the 
country and sport of all kinds, and one or 


THE DOLLAR CHASERS 


during the day the guests’ cabins and luggage 
will be—er—examined. I’m hospitality 
itself, but this is a vital business for me and 
T’ll stop at nothing. I’ve also given orders 
to the captain not to put in anywhere. 
There are supplies and coal enough aboard 
to carry us for five days, and I’ll stay out 
that long if I have to.”’ 
“Tt’s a good idea, sir,’”’ Bill agreed. 
“T’ve also just posted a notice on the 
board offering a reward of three thousand 
dollars for the immediate return of my 
lucky piece, and no questions asked. ‘Im- 
mediate’ is the important word there. The 
money’s yours if you run down the thief.” 
“Oh, but I wouldn’t take your—money, 
sir,” Billsaid. The emphasis on the “‘money”’ 
was not so marked as he had intended. 
“Rot! Why not? I’d be getting off 
cheaply at that. Three thousand is a small 
price to pay for the peace of mind the return 
of that dollar would bring me. My boy, 
I'll never know a happy moment until I get 
it back.” 
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two othermen. I went afterwards to Mary 
Burns’, who had promised to drive me about 
and leave some last cards. Circulation was 
very difficult, as the King was reviewing the 
volunteers in Hyde Park. 


SuNDAY, July 6th. 

WAS lazy this morning—didn’t go out 

till late with Charlotte. We went to tea 
with Lady Waldegrave, who has a nice old- 
fashioned house in Portman Square, with 
some fine pictures and old china. After- 
wards to tea with Lady Stamfordham to say 
good-by. We hada quiet dinner. Some of 
Hilda’s Norfolk cousins, the Buxtons, came. 

Maurice—Sir Maurice de Bunsen, brother 
of Baroness Deichmann and British am- 
bassador in Madrid—is named to Vienna, 
and is much pleased. He was afraid they 
would leave him one more year in Madrid 
and then shelve him. He had an excellent 
position in Madrid, because the Queen was 
so fond of him and Bertha—Lady de Bun- 
sen. She sent for them on every occasion. 

I had a little note from Queen Alexandra 
asking me and Charlotte to go to her to- 
morrow afternoon to a child’s party she was 
giving at Marlborough House. It is not 
very convenient, as Hilda has a big garden 
party here tomorrow—half the people in- 
vited to meet me, and I have also invited 
some of my friends she doesn’t know. She 
looked so disappointed when I read the 
note, yet I think I must go for a little 
while late. Charlotte will stay. 


Monpay, July 7th. 

T IS mild, but gray—no sun and no pos- 

sibility of walking or sitting in the gar- 
den, though we did get out on the terrace. 
We had a great many people, but I was 
able to get off about six. I had written to 
the Queen that I would be late, as we had 
a party at home. There were already peo- 
ple with children coming away when I went 
in. I asked the groom of the chambers 
where their majesties were. He said on the 
terrace. Just at the bottom of the steps I 
surveyed the position for a moment to see 
just where the royal group was, and then 
wandered down. The Queen, Empress 
Marie, Queen Amélie, Duchess de Ven- 
déme and King Manuel were all sitting in 
a row, listening to a Russian band. Lady 
Ripon was on one side of King Manuel, 
Mrs. Hartman, Madame de Jaucourt’s sis- 
ter, just behind the Queen. King George 
and Queen Mary were not there. The 
Queen saw me coming, got up at once; so 
did the Empress. Someone brought me a 
chair and I sat down just behind the two 
sisters. Queen Amélie, too, was very gra- 
cious. The Russians played and sang well 
some of their pathetic, wild, national airs, 
and ended with the Russian hymn, everyone 
standing. I talked to all the princesses. 
Queen Amélie asked me where Charlotte 
was. She had been so glad to see her; she 
recalled her father, whom she was so fond of. 

As soon as the music was over there was 
a general move, and Queen Amélie said she 
would like to present me to her son. He 
is short, insignificant looking, talked easily 
enough, but has none of the charm and 
grand air of his mother. I congratulated 
him on his engagement and asked him if 
his fiancée was pretty. He said—he speaks 
English perfectly well—‘“‘I think so, but I 
couldn’t say anything else, could I?” Three 
or four old friends—Soveral, Mensdorff and 
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“Bill, why don’t you tell him?” Sally 
suggested. 

“Tell me what?”’ Jim Batchelor asked 
quickly. 

“Bill’s unearthed the most amazing 
things, dad. You’ll never believe tg 

“Good Lord, why keep me in the dark?” 
He was all excitement. ‘“‘What’s up?” 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir,’’ Bill said, “‘I’d 
like just a moment more before I let you in 
on it. You see b 

“A moment? Well, well—if you say so. 
But only a moment. My boy, don’t keep 
me waiting.” 

“T’ll make it snappy, sir,” said Bill, and 
hurried off. 

Tatu, making up the berth in Henry 
Frost’s cabin, informed him that the mil- 
wees had slept late and was now at break- 

ast. 

Bill looked round inquiringly. 

“How about the collars, Tatu?’’ he said. 

“Him lock collars in suitcase,’ Tatu ex- 
plained. ‘‘Put key in pocket.” 
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© wperiority of Champion 
ti Plugs was recognized at 
'lernational Exposition at 
»< Janeiro in 1923 by the 
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AMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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Step into any equipment store. Ask the man to let you look 
at a Champion Spark Plug side by side with any other plug. 


Your own eyes will prove the exterior superiority of Champion. 
You will see at once how much better it is made. How finely 
it is finished. 


But you must try Champions in your engine to know just how 
much better they are. 


With Champions in every cylinder, you will note an immediate 
improvement in engine performance. Power and speed will be 
increased. Pick-up will be improved. All sluggishness disap- 
pears. You will actually save in oil and gas. 


That Champion is the better spark plug has been proved 
thousands of times by car owners. That is why Champions 
are equipment on more than two-thirds of the makes of cars 
selling for $2,000 and upward,—why seven out of every ten 
cars you see on the streets have Champions in their cylinders. 


You will know genuine Champions by the Double-Ribbed Core. The 
Blue Box sells for 75 cents. Champion X is 60 cents. (Canadian 
prices 90 and 80 cents.) More than 90,000 dealers sell Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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Champion 
isthestandard 
spark plug for 
Ford Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson Trac- 
tors. Recogniz- 
ed by dealers 
and owners 
for 12 years as 
the most eco- 


#@ nomical and 
* efficient spark 


plug. Sold by 
dealers every- 
where. 
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Crystallize 
your dreams 


If the East calls you 


now and you can 
go—investigate Am- 
erican ships first. Get 
the useful facts of 
tours, of the surpris- 
ingly low cost, and 
of all the strange and 
wonderful sights on 
land and sea in the 
Orient. 


The Admiral Ori- 
ental Line operates 
five ‘‘President’’ 
ships from Seattle 
over the Short Route. 
The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Com- 
pany’s five “Presi- 
dent” ships sail from 
San Francisco via 
Honolulu over the 
Sunshine Belt. Ports 
of call: Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila. 


Reeser 


Send the Coupon 


below. su 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Le Gr omith Bidet us) . Seattle, Wash. 
17 State Street ee de New York City 
112 W. Adams St. . . Chicago 


e 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
508 California Street San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square . New York City 
503 South Spring Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Bureau 12472 Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am con- 
sidering a trip to the Orient 


From Seattle 0. 
From San Francisco 1. 


Name. 


Address. 
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“Really? What forced you?” 

“That story of yours about the collars. 
I’ve found out it wasn’t true.” 

““Tndeed?”’ 

“Yes, sir. You say you went to Jim 
I say that’s 
a typographical error. You went there for 
a dollar.” 

Henry Frost rose and tossed down his 
napkin. 

“Will you come with me?”’ he said. 

‘Certainly, sir.’’ Bill followed his em- 
ployer on deck. ‘‘ This is all very painful for 
me, Mr. Frost.” 

““Yes, more so than you think. Do you 
happen to know where Jim Batchelor is?” 

“‘He’s on the after deck.”’ 

Henry Frost turned in that direction. 

‘Regarding that interview with Mik- 
klesen, you needn’t trouble. You’re not on 
the paper any more.” 

“Just as you say, sir,” Bill replied smil- 
ingly. 

But his heart sank. In love and out of 
work—a great combination. 

Jim Batchelor was waiting with Sally on 
the spot where Bill had left them. He 
looked up eagerly as the two men ap- 
proached. 

“Jim, I’ve got something to say to you,” 
began Frost. 

‘All right. What is it?” 

“This young idiot thinks I took your 
dollar.” 

“Oh, nonsense!”’ said Batchelor, disap- 
pointed in Bill. “I know you wouldn’t 
take it.” 

“ec — 
“As a 


continued Mr. Frost, 
His face turned scarlet. 
matter of fact, Jim—I did.” 
Jim Batchelor leaped from his chair. 
““What’s that? Say that again!” 
“Now, Jim, don’t get excited. I give 
you my word, it was all a joke.” 
““A joke! You old simpleton! Getting 
funny at your age! Well, hand it over!” 
“JT want you to understand how it was,” 


| Frost continued. 


“T was determined to take you out and 
trim you at golf today. Last night some- 
body happened to say something about 
your losing that dollar, and it came over 
me all at once that if you did you’d be so 
upset you’d be easy picking on the links. 
So just for fun, Jim—that wasall—I slipped 
into your room and substituted that other 
dollar.” 

“You’re a criminal at heart, Henry. I 
always knew it. But where in Sam 
Hill ——” 

“Of course I never dreamed you’d take 
it so seriously. And I want to talk to you 
about that. Really, Jim, that dollar’s be- 
come an obsession with you. Noman ought 
to build his whole life on a thing like that. 
It’s wrong—all wrong. Let this be a lesson 
to you.” 

“Will you cut out the sermon and pro- 
duce my dollar?”’ 

“Tl get it. It’s in my room. There’s no 
hard feelings, Jim ———” 

“There will be if you don’t shut up and 
get that dollar.” 

Frost departed. Jim Batchelor stalked 
the deck. He was mad and he showed it, 
for no one had told him repression was the 
fashion. 

“The old idiot!’’ he stormed. ‘‘What’s 
got into him? Second childhood, I call it. 
A joke! You heard him—he said it was a 
joke!” 

“Never mind, dad, it’s all right now,” 
said Sally soothingly. ‘“‘And you must 
remember, it was Bill here solved the mys- 


ry. 

“Mighty clever of him too. I’ll write 
him a check in a minute.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t allow that, sir,” Bill 
protested. ‘Not under the circumstances.” 

“Rot! Just as serious as a real theft. 
And for that matter—who knows? The 
old fox! I never did trust him.” 

“Dad! Your best friend!” 
shocked. 

“Well, how do I know what he’s up to?” 

At that moment Mr. Frost reappeared. 
For once his famous poker face failed him. 
It registered emotion. 

“Jim,” he said, ‘‘I feel like a fool.” 

“You’re certainly acting like 
Where’s my dollar?” 

Frost slowly extended his bony hand. 
Eagerly Jim Batchelor reached out a hand 
to receive. Into it Henry Frost dropped— 
a bit of paper, a greenback, the promise of 
the United States Government to pay one 
dollar on demand. 

“What the devil’s this?” roared Batch- 
elor. 


Sally was 


one. 
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“T found it in the place where I’d hidden 
your dollar, Jim,’ said Henry Frost 
humbly. 

Jim Batchelor did not speak. He cast 
the paper dollar to the deck. His face 
purpled, so that Bill Hammond wondered 
what one did first in case of apoplexy. 

“What can I say, Jim?” Frost pleaded. 
“T wouldn’t have had this happen for a 
cool million.”’ 

“Apologies!’”’ gurgled Batchelor. ‘‘Re- 
grets! What do I care for them? I want 
my dollar!” 

“Tt was all a joke,” said Frost—an un- 
fortunate remark. 

“Yeah, a joke! Ha-ha! Fine joke! 
Somebody else thought so too. Somebody 
decided to steal your stuff. And now where 
are we? Just where we started!” 

“With this difference,” said Frost. ‘I’m 
in on thisnow. You and I will run the thief 
down together. I’ve something at stake, 
too, and my first move will be to add an- 
other couple of thousand to that reward 
you offered.” 

“A lot of good that will do,” shrugged 
Batchelor. “If three thousand wouldn’t 
bring it, five won’t either. I tell you, we’re 
up against it.’’ He turned suddenly to Bill. 
“You—you haven’t any other clew, have 
you?” he asked. The trustful note in his 
voice was pathetic. It made two young 
people very happy. 

“Well, I have one,” Bill admitted. 

“You have?” Batchelor brightened at 
once. 

“Yes; it may not be very important. 
But I'll work on it. I’d like your permission 
to do whatever I think necessary—to invade 
other people’s staterooms if I think best.’ 

“You go as far as you like.’”’ Batchelor 
turned to Frost. ‘This boy’s promised to 
help me.”’ 

“Oh, he’s a wonder!” sneered Frost. 

“You bet he is,’’ Batchelor answered. 
“He ran you down in record time, and I’ll 
back him to get the other thief.” 

“Dad!” Sally reproved. 

“All right, Jim,” said Frost. ‘“‘I’ve got 
it coming to me.” 

“‘T’ll say you have!” 

Bill bent over and picked up the green- 
back from the deck. 

“Tl take charge of this, if you don’t 
mind. And by the way, Mr. Frost, did 
anybody else aboard know you took that 
dollar?” 

““Yes—come to think of it,” said Frost. 
“Tt seemed best, in case my motives should 
be misunderstood, to let a second party in 
on hea joke. So I told Julian 

] met 

“When did you tell him?” 

“Last evening—before I took it. And 
afterwards I mentioned to him that I had it 
in my stateroom.” 

In the silence that followed, Bill had a 
vision of the night before—two tables of 
bridge, with Julian Hill wandering alone 
somewhere outside. 

“By the way,” said Batchelor, ‘‘this may 
not mean anything; but I heard this morn- 
ing that Mrs. Keith lunched last Wednesday 
at the Palace with Norman Blake. The 
Blakes are old rivals of mine,” he explained 
to Bill, “‘and they’ve never made any secret 
of their interest in that dollar.”’ 

: pand who told you about Mrs. Keith, 
Stem 

“Julian Hill.” 

“Ah, yes,’”’ Bill smiled. 
my best.” 

“‘T’m sure you will, my boy,” said Batch- 
elor. ‘‘Don’t forget, there’s five thousand 
in it for you now.” 

“‘T hope there’s more than that,” thought 
Bill. ‘Yes, sir,’ was what he said. He 
smiled at Sally and moved away. Frost 
called after him. 

“By the way, Hammond,” he said, “if 
you get the time you’d better do that Mik- 
klesen story. Simon Porter will be expect- 
ing it.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ Bill answered. Sally 
joined him and they went forward along 
the rail. 

“What did he mean, Bill?’”’ she asked. 

“Oh, he was just handing me back my 
job. You see, he fired me a little while ago. 
Now he loves me again. And speaking of 
that, where do you stand this morning?” 

“Just where I stood last night,” she told 


“Well, Pll do 


-him. 


“The day of miracles arrived last night,” 
he said. ‘‘You can sit down now, my 
dear—if you’ll tell me all about it.” 

“All about what?” They found a couple 
of deck chairs. 

vey about how you—like me pretty 
well,” 


F 


“Never mind that. You 
love me, don’t you, Bill?” | 


away and never loved you :a 
ep ilie 

“Well, that was the idea, 
work out very well.” 

“I’m glad it didn’t. But’ 
pleasure, Bill. What’s you: 

His bright look faded, 

“Tt isn’t any good,” he sa 
for a minute there might bes 
I see now I was wrong.” 

“But what is it, Bill?” 

“It’s a shirt.” j 

“A shirt?” 

“Yes, we’ve run the colla 
now we'll get busy on the s}'t 
Sally, this is beginning to |) 
the annual outing of the b 
Benevolent Society.” 

“You interest me strangy, 
all about?”’ 

He told her. The misad)n 
steamy laundry of Honolulu 
when he found himself s}'t 
prompt rescue, the theft inh 
Jap’s reticence on the morn 
these he detailed at length. 

“The trouble with the dec 
said Sally, when he had finh 
it’s so full of mystery. Whe: 
imagine that was?” a 

‘Well, there’s Julian Hill # 
have an extensive wardrobe} 

“Bill, you don’t think th : 

“T don’t know—just a ges 
now is to get hold of Tatu 4d 
formation out of him.” _ 

“‘ Japs are difficult,” said { 

“You bet they are, and | 
braltar’s little brother. But) 
come across.” 4 

“‘T’m sure you will.” 

“T’ll get the facts out of } 
strangle him,” Bill told her) ji 
to you how tenderly I love yu. 


vi 


UT Bill Hammond’s opi 

tion failed to come tru | 
get the facts from Tatu. Afr! 
utes of the third degree, thiit 
stood as firm as Gibralt: 
firmer. Bill cajoled, oe 


Tatu looked at him with all 
tery of the Orient in his ey: 
protested that he had forgo2n 
he acquired that shirt. The nt 
came as a merciful ng 


“All right, go along,” : 
efforts had wilted him. 
through with you, my lad.” 

“Yes-s, thank you,” answe 
had the audacity to smile <he 

Near the door of the dinij § 
was eagerly waiting. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“Salute your hero,” sai 
just been licked by a Jap.” 

“Tatu wouldn’t tell you? 

‘Adamant, that boy, Hin 
the word, but he can act it It. 

“Why not set father on Jn! 

“No,” protested Bill, “les | 
out of it. I’ve got to pull 
You know why.” >|. 

“Bat what are you going | d 

“Just what a regular de 
do,” he told her. “ Wait for: 


bo 


unbelieving. She was all 
father’s daughter. =. 
“It certainly is,” said Bi 
interview once with a greatiTe 
tive. I didn’t pay much atu 
the time, as I didn’t know 
going into the business. : 
one thing—he said that ' 
chief ally was luck.” 
“But suppose you're not “ 
“Something that happen) ¥ 
smiled Bill, ‘proved I’m thlu 
in the world.” ‘ 
Jim Batchelor came up. | 
““What’s doing?” he whisi€ 
“I’m working,” said Billam 
make it sound businesslike 
“ Results—that’s what 
elor reminded him. : 
; (Continued on P age” 
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jen wealth and the gratifica- 
ion of smothered, half-formed 
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-L t for another? 
‘Aicher Maurice Tourneur pro- 
tio! of course, which M. C. Levee 
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“Lilies of the Field’’ 


TARS shine with a steady 
light, most of them. But oc- 
casionally one bursts forth with a 
greater glory and the light dazzles. 
I was thinking of this when I saw 
“Lilies of the Field,’ in which Co- 
rinne Griffith and Conway ;Tearle ap- 
pear. It is Miss Griffith’s first inde- 
pendent production, and as its tender 
story of love unfolded it seemed that 
this actress had found a place in the 
brightest galaxy. John Francis Dillon, 
who made such a success of ‘‘Flaming 
Youth,” directed. 

There’s something keenly pathetic in 
the sorrow and grief that haunt the 
high places of society. In the dizzy 
summits of luxury where the ‘‘Lilies 
of the Field”’ pass their toilless lives, 
I found a story that goes deep into un- 
touched emotional depths of the soul. 
A story that sheds a tear. And laughs 
a little. And shows always the power 
of love and the trust of love in love. 

A picture you must not miss. 


: ST 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


“The Sea Hawk” and His Prey 


HERE is talent aplenty in ‘‘The 

Sea Hawk,’’ Rafael Sabatini’s 
novel which Frank Lloyd is filming. 
We told you about Milton Sills in the 
title rdle. Here are the others: Enid 
Bennett as Rosemond Godolphin; 
Lloyd Hughes as Lionel Tressilian; 
Wallace Beery as the piratical Jasper 
Leigh; William Collier, Jr., as Marzak ; 
Marc McDermott as Sir John Killi- 
grew; Wallace McDonald as Peter, 
the slain man, and a dozen others. 


A Drama in the Offing 


E told you a few weeks ago 

about ‘‘The Woman on the 
Jury.’”’ A dramatic story that punches 
at the heart from start to finish. Re- 
member we wondered to whom would 
fall the prize of the leading réle? 
They’ve told us at last—Sylvia 
Breamer, who has become more popu- 
lar than ever since ‘‘Her Temporary 
Husband.” 


“Lilies of the Field’ —“‘they toil not, neither do they spin.’”’ Corinne Griffith, 

on the left, is too busy with the baby’s bath to be one of them. On the right 

are Miss Griffith, Conway Tearle and Sylvia Breamer in a scene from the 
screen version of the famous stage success. 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
fosterindependent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


and art of the screen. 


i 


An Invasion of Mexico 


HERE'S an American expedition- 

ary force in Mexico, but they’re 
paying no attention to the rumblings 
of revolution. Their only arms are 
twenty movie cameras, and their only 
concern the filming of scenes showing 
the largest herd of cattle on the 
world’s’ largest ranch. ‘‘Sundown”’ is 
nearing completion under the direc- 
tion of Larry Trimble. South of the 
Rio Grande, across from Arizona, he 
commands a troop of cavalry, a fast 
scout plane, motor transport, signal 
corps and, of course, the battery of 
cameras. 

Over a miniature principality, a two 
million acre ranch, this battery roams, 
turning the camera crank on scenes 
which will record history—the retreat 
of the cattle kings into the fenceless 
plains of Mexico. The “wild and 
woolly’’ is gone—forever. You will 
see its passing in ‘‘Sundown.”’ 


You May Have Missed— 


I just can't forget Maurice Tour- 
neur’s ‘‘Torment.’’ The memory lin- 
gers like the memory of Armistice 
Day, 1918. And our friends the critics 
seem to feel the same way. Don’t 
miss its thrills—as sharp and keen as 
a knife blade. Owen Moore and 
Bessie Love have the leading réles. 

And speaking of pictures you should 
see, there are: 


“THE Love MAsTER,’”’ with Strong- 
heart, the Belgian police dog, a pic- 
ture that will leave happy memories 
with millions of fans. The story is 
laid in the Northland; its drama is 
gripping; its star incomparable. 

“PAINTED PEOPLE,’’ which finds 
Colleen Moore, ‘‘the Flaming Youth 
Girl,” in the fascinating réle of a 
tomboy in an industrial town who 
strives to rise above her surround- 
ings. A sincere and human story, 
and one that you and all your family 
will enjoy. y 
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Into afewshort hours 


months of wear are 
compressed — 
and measured! 


Cur a section from the sole of a rubber— 
place it in the machine shown above—turn 
on the current— 

And that piece of rubber will get the same 
hard wear your own rubbers get, scuffing 
over hard pavements or pushing through 
mud and slush. What’s more 
remarkable—the effect of this 
wear can be measured to the 
finest fraction of an inch! 

This is only one of the many 


Discovered before’ the eye can 
detect them 


Where it bends, poor rubber is apt to 
break. In the above machine strips 
cut from ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubbers are bent 
double thousands of times and ex- 
amined through a magnifying glass for 
the first signs of cracking or checking. 


Compressing months into days 


Several days in this cabinet, where a 
certain temperature is maintained day 
and night, has the same deteriorating 
effect on rubbers as months of expo- 
sure to the ordinary atmosphere. Here 
the actual ‘‘length of life’ of “U.S.” 
Rubbers is subjected to the most rigid 
examination rubbers can undergo. 


Ask for "U. S. 
Rubbers 


All styles and sizes for men, women and children 


Trade Mark 


ways 


in which the wear of 


“U.S.” Rubbers and Arctics 
is actually measured and 
tested before they leave the 


factory. 


These tests insure the high 
quality which has made “U.S.” 
Rubbers and Arctics the recog- 
nized standard of value today. 
They are why so many people 
are finding that it pays to insist 
on “U.S.” brand whenever they 
buy rubbers or arctics. 

They cost no moreand last 
longer. Itwillpay you tolook 
for the ‘‘U.S.’”’ trade mark. 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“You bet we do,’ said Bill, and they 
went in to lunch. 

At the table there was little of the cheery 
animation of the night before. The guests 
ate in preoccupied silence, and Jim Batch- 
elor’s intimation that they might wander 
about the Pacific for several days added 
nothing to the general gayety. 

After lunch, Bill Hammond saw Mikkle- 
sen enter the smoking room, and followed. 
He sat down opposite the Englishman and 
offered him a cigar. 

Mikklesen took it suspiciously and lighted 
it in the same spirit. Although it was a 
perfectly good cigar, his subsequent expres- 
sion seemed to indicate that his worst fears 
were realized. 

“If you’ve no objection,”’ Bill said, ‘‘we 
might as well get that interview over with.” 

“As you wish,” Mikklesen agreed. 
““Where’s your notebook?” 

“My what? Say, listen, it’s only in plays 
that reporters carry those things.” 

“But I shouldn’t care to be misquoted,” 
the Englishman objected. 

“Not a chance. I’ve got a mind like a 
phonograph record.” 

““Ah—er—what shall I talk about?” 
Mikklesen asked. 

“Give me something snappy,” Bill sug- 
gested. “Something they can hang a 
headline on.” 

“Oh, but that’s hardly my style. Very 
bad taste, sensationalism. We have prac- 
tically none of it at home. If you don’t 
mind, I’d like to talk about the Chinese. A 
really admirable people, old chap.” 

“You think so?” asked Bill Hammond, 
without enthusiasm. 

“T know it. I had charge of a copper 
mine in one of the northern provinces, and 
I found the Chinaman absolutely reliable. 
If he promised a thing, he did it.” 

“T heard different,” Bill said. “But go 
on, this is your story.” 

Mikklesen told his story. Beyond ques- 
tion he had the gift of speech, and Bill Ham- 
mond reflected as he listened that he was 
getting something. By an adroit question 
now and then, he led the talker on. Some 
ten minutes had passed, when suddenly the 
second officer of the Francesca, who had 
charge of the yacht’s wireless, entered. 

“Mr. Hammond,” he said, ‘“‘a message 
for you.” 

“Oh, thanks,’ said Bill. The officer 
handed it over and departed. ‘Pardon me 
just a second.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mikklesen. 

Bill opened the folded paper and read 
what the second officer had set down. As 
he read, he smiled happily to himself. The 
message was from Simon Porter. 

“Never mind interview,’’ Simon wire- 
lessed. ‘‘Have investigated by cable. A 
little black sheep who’s goneastray. Kicked 
out of the English colony in Yokohama be- 
cause they didn’t like his shirts.” 

His shirts! Oh, lady luck! 

“Anything important?” inquired: Mik- 
klesen. 

“Not at all,” said Bill. ‘Go on, please. 
You were saying 4 

Mikklesen went on, but Bill no longer 
listened. The interview was cold, but the 
quest of the dollar was warming up. His 
shirts! They didn’t like his shirts. Well, 
that might mean much or little; but Mik- 
klesen’s shirts certainly must be looked 
into. 

“T fancy that’s about all I can give 
you,” said the Englishman finally. 

“That’s plenty,” Bill answered heartily. 
He stood up. ‘ You know, considering how 
fond you are of the Orient, I’m surprised 
you came away.” 

Mikklesen regarded him with a sudden 
interest. 

“Pater’s getting old,’ he explained. 
“Cabled me to come home. Couldn’t very 
well refuse—family ties and all that. But 
sooner or later I shall return to the East.”’ 

“T’m sure you will,” said Bill. “Thanks 
ever so much.” 

Kagerly he hurried below. Things were 
certainly looking brighter. Midway down 
the passageway he encountered Tatu. 

“T want you,” he cried, and seizing the 
Jap by the arm escorted him energetically 


| into the cabin. 


“What now, please?” inquired Tatu. 

Bill pointed an accusing finger. 

“That was Mikklesen’s shirt,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Somebody tell,’ said Tatu, with ob- 
vious relief. 

“Yes, somebody’s told. That lets you 
out. Now come across with the whole 
story.” 


“Nothing to say,” Taty y 
he have two shirt. You hay 
hear him talk unkind remar| 
anese people. I take a shirt, 

“It was a noble impulse, 
dickens wouldn’t you tell mek 

“Last night, maybe twely; 
Mikklesen ring,” Tatu explaig 
I take shirt, give to you, Ig, 


clouded. ‘Japanese boy ] 
he added. 7 
“Has he given it to you?” 
“Give one dollar for a desi 
small beginning.” é 
Bill’s eyes marrowed, ‘ 
“Let me see the dollar,” | 
Tatu handed over a crisp ni 
“You're sure this is the one‘! 
“Yes-s. Only dollar in pocy 


ap. 
Bill took out a silver dollary] 
and handed it to Tatu. j 
“Tl trade with you, if yolg 
Now listen, my lad! From nv, 
I are friends.” 
“Yes-s. Very nice,” agrec 
“You stick to me. I’m 
Batchelor—he’s asked me | 
secrets with Mikklesen. Oth 
for you—much trouble.” P 
““T know.” : 
“The first thing in order iy 
tion of Mikklesen’s one remy 
“Can't do,” Tatu said, 3 


“I suppose so,”’ Bill repliec ‘ 
I’m going to take a look, 
there’s anyone in Mikklesen’, 

Tatu departed through thb 
second he was back. | 

“Empty,” he announced. 

“Fine,” said Bill. He statn 
the corridor with orders toig 
Englishman appeared. Then, ii 
offering a way of escape, he ‘a 
room with care. But Milles 
dress shirt where eager hand: o 
Undoubtedly it was in then 
luggage that was securely lover 
battered bag that had a Lonin 

“Nothing doing,” said Bilfi 
returned to his own cabin,'o 
Tatu. 

“You want bag open?” iui 

“Tt would be a good idea,” 

“Maybe dollar inside,” ; 


oy. 

“T don’t know. It might | 
“Pretty strong lock,” mus 
“Oh, so you noticed that? 
at the impassive face. “W 
tinued, thinking aloud, “m’ 
come. It’s bound to. ae 
wear that shirt tonight, and er 
Oh, good Lord!” 
“Yes-s,”’ said Tatu. | 
“Look here, my boy, whato 
night? I’m worse off than I\s 
I haven’t even got any studs) 
“Excuse, please. Hear ill 
lied Tatu, and departed in He 
Bill Hammond sat down ohi 
consider developments. So iva 
sen’s shirt he had mien 
t 


t 
a 


— 


evening before. Then it mu | 
Mikklesen who came in the ni 
his property. Knowing himseel 
sued, he had not dared turnit 
cabin, once he reached the cold 
the same reason he had thr 
overboard. But why all this 
dress shirt? And how, Bill exe 
was it connected with JinB 
dollar, as he was sure now it 7 
detectives certainly earned tlir 
Bill left the cabin and a 


he wasting time on a false tré ' 
Julian Hill, Mrs. Keith—all 
Ought to be looking them up 
But no. For the present he/0l 
that shirt—see where it led. 
Mikklesen’s bag. How wo 
detective go about it? Break )@ 
perhaps? No, too crude. | Fil 
Mikklesen. kept his k 
Find out—how? i 
(Continued on 
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On a New Super-Six Chassis 
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Impressive advancements in both chassis and body 


make the new Hudson Coach an even greater value The Coach 


than its forerunner. s 
Take an early opportunity to see it. In lines it is one / 1 ) 


of the most beautiful cars ever built by Hudson. More 


‘ ; . : New Models 
spacious seating, wider doors and longer body provide 
Speedster - - - - $1350 
an even greater measure of passenger comfort. a eae ce 
Sedan - - - = - 1895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


With this finer body you get important improvements ? 
in a new Super-Six chassis. It retains the characteristic 
Hudson reliability and economy of maintenance and 
operation. And, beyond that, it brings a smoothness 
and riding ease that will impress even Hudson owners 
as strikingly new and delightful. 


meOSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Dany car owners 
buy their first 
Kelly tires on the 
recommendation 
of a friend but 
they keep on buy- 
ing Kellys because 
theytind it pays — 


| mitted Mikklesen. 
| later.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

It was a rather drowsy afternoon, and a 
full twenty minutes passed before Bill had 
an idea. He rose at once to try it out. 
When he reached the door of the smoking 
room Mikklesen was just leaving. 

“Hello,” Bill said. ‘I’ve been thinking 
about that story of ours. We really need a 
few photographs to dress it up.” 

“Oh, no, old chap,’’ said Mikklesen 
hastily. ‘‘I shouldn’t care for that at all.” 

“T don’t mean pictures of you,”’ Bill ex- 
plained. ‘‘Just some snapshots taken in 
the Orient. Yousurely havesome of those.”’ 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I have,” ad- 
“T’ll give them to you 


*Butif you don’t mind’ —Bill summoned 
his most winning smile—‘‘I’m at work on 
the story now.” 

For a moment Mikklesen stood regarding 


| him. 


‘““Oh, very well,”’ he said, ‘come along.” 

He led the way below and Bill followed 
close, determined to miss nothing now. 
When they reached the Englishman’s cabin 
Mikklesen took a bunch of keys from his 
pocket. Bill Hammond tried not to look 
too interested. 

“T keep my bag locked,’’ Mikklesen ex- 
plained. “‘Things disappearing right and 
left, you know.”’ 

“Tt’s the only safe thing to do,” Bill 
agreed. 

The Englishman bent over his bag. 

“Look there!” he cried. 

Bill looked. The lock on Mikklesen’s 


_ bag had been smashed to bits. 


“How beastly annoying!”’ The English- 
man’s face was crimson with anger. ‘This 
is too much, really itis. I understood I was 


| to go on a cruise with gentlefolk, not with 


a band of thieves.’’ He was hurriedly in- 


| vestigating the contents of the bag. 


| our host.” 
| glanced into it. 


“Anything missing?”’ Bill asked. 

“There doesn’t appear to be,”’ said Mik- 
klesen, cooling off a bit. ‘‘But whether 
there is or not, I shall certainly complain to 
He took out an envelope and 
“The photos, old chap. 


| Pick out what you want and return me the 


| fully. 
| Mr. Batchelor 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 


‘ 


| of leg work on the hard’ pavements. 


rest, if you will.” , 
“Surely,”’ Bill agreed. He waited hope- 

“Tf you’d like me to stay here and 

keep an eye on things while you look up 


Mikklesen stared at him. Did he im- 


agine it, or was that the ghost of a smile 


about the Englishman’s lips? 

“Thank you so much,” he said. “But I 
shall ask Mr. Batchelor to come to me here. 
I shan’t leave my cabin again this after- 
noon—if you’re interested.” 

If you’re interested! Now what did he 
mean by that? Did he know that Bill was 
onto him, or was it a shot in the dark? 

“‘Oh—er—of course ” said Bill 
lamely, and departed. 

Back in his own room, Bill tried to think 
things out. What did “‘if you’re interested”’ 
mean? And who had broken the lock on 
that bag? Evidently Mikklesen wasn’t the 
only shady character aboard. 

He took out a book and settled down in 
his berth to read, his ear attuned to even- 
tualities in the next cabin. Would Mikkle- 
sen keep his word and remain on guard by 


_ his mysterious shirt? An hour passed, and 


it began to appear that such was the Eng- 
lishman’s intention. 

It was, as has been noted, a drowsy after- 
noon. Bill dropped his book and lay back 
on the pillow. Ah, this was the life! No 
harsh call from his city editor or from 
Simon Porter sending him forth for a bit 
No 
feverish hurry to make the last edition. 
Nothing but the soft swish of water, the 
thump of the engines—sounds that sug- 
gested slumber. Bill accepted the sug- 


| gestion. 


He was awakened some time later by a 
sharp knock on his door. Leaping up, he 
opened it. A servant stood outside. 

, “Mr. Hammond, you’re wanted above, 
Sirees 
Wanted! What now? Some new devel- 


| opment in the matter of the dollar, no 


doubt. He hastily brushed his hair and 


| went to the upper deck. At the top of the 


companionway he encountered Aunt Dora, 
looking extremely competent. 
“Ah, Mr. Hammond,” she said, ‘‘I hope 


_ | Thaven’t disturbed you. We’ve a table for 


bridge and we lack a fourth.” 

Trapped! Bill looked wildly to the right 
and left. 

“T—I thought it was something impor- 
tant,’”’ he stammered. 

“T beg your pardon?”’ 


“T mean—you don’t we 
terrible player. You ehh 
“Practice makes _perfe)» 
Dora. “I'll be glad to , 
pointers.” 

Bits awfully good of F 
very busy and—m 
good shape.” 7 -. 

“I noticed your failing 
answered, “‘last night whe 4 
my ace of spades. Howey 
table in a strong light. Coy, 

“T—T'll be very happy o 
surrendering. iY 

Aunt Dora didn’t care Ve 
happy or not. She had him 
ideal bridge player, but he yg 
get. And as Bill followed hij 
saloon he prayed to see Sal ¢ 

But he didn’t. Julian ‘jj 
Frost sat glumly at a tabl ¢ 
that of captive slaves on | 
wheels. Aunt Dora sat den 
game was on. It proved a] 
session. At the close of eh 
Dora halted the proceed: 
delved into the immediati): 
out to one and all the erroo 
Bill got a lot of undesirable | 
these little talks. | 

The dinner hour was noty 
Sally came in and released In 
left the saloon Aunt Dora w\; 
Mr. William Hammond, it sy 
something for which he shj] 
drawn and quartered. 

“‘She’ll never forgive me's 
got her signals mixed.” 

“T’m afraid she’s rath’ 
times,” Sally smiled. ) 

“Well, she will insist « . 
bridge after she’s got well ovr 
people like that.” | 

“You were good to play, |ll 

“Yes, but I didn’t play 
wasted a lot of time aie. 
been sleuthing.” | 

“Has anything happened’; 

“T should say it has. It as 
noon up to the moment I 1't 
He told her of Simon’s nis; 
accident to Mikklesen’s ba 
moving,” he added. 

“They seem to be,” he 
“What are you going to doo. 

‘‘Ah—er—something vei 
may be sure. I’m keen eyeiin 
brain is hitting on all twelv)’ 

“Yes, but what are you | 

““My dear, don’t be so a 
you don’t trust me?” 

“Oh, I know you're sinly 
Only “Say | 

““Never mind the only. W 
verge of big things. Watchni 

His manner was confide;, 
time he had reached his bi 
dence had begun to wane. le 
moment wondering just wlt | 
tions for dinner were to bh). 
clothes tonight, that was cel 
have to make some sort of po 
Batchelor and let it go at th. . 
he had appeared properly la 
before, and the other gues 
their own conclusions reganig 
ance tonight. 

He tried the door into t}b 
of course. He rattled and ced 
no sound within. Have to j\@ 
door again. As he paused ts 
sen’s cabin something to 
knock. He entered very qutl 

The cabin was empty in 
darkness. He moved farther t0 
and his heart stood still. iW 
the dusk—Mikklesen’s dresh 
lying on the settee undeth 
within easy reach. He puts 
and touched it, and as hed 
sound in the bath startled hi. : 
hand back from the shirt, tii 
second he had made an ints 
ery. Mikklesen appeared 1th 
door. S| 

“Good Lord!” he cried. ¥ 
a shock! What are you dos 
found it all, is there no priv) | 
yacht?” a 2 

“Tm sorry,” said Bill. 
you were in the bath, ane 
through to unlock it. I tho 
off and left it that way— 
first time, you know.” i 

“Well, I happen to be pm 
Mikklesen testily, and the f 
face was lathered and he 
seemed to bear him out. “Ii 
thank you to knock befor ® 
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THE REAL 


SHAVING SECRET 
~Dermutation 


ars: development of dermutation by Mennen chemists has 
simplified the shaving process and introduced unheard-of 
speed and comfort in every detail of beard-removal. 

Dermutation Is the scientific term for absolute beard-softening. 
Dermutation causes each stiff, hard hair to become wholly 
soft and pliant. Hairs thus transformed offer no resistance, 
and instead of turning back the cutting edge of the razor, 
allow the blade to cut right through. The nerves of the skin 
are not irritated and there is no burning or smarting. 


Facial hairs grow in all directions. The magnified dia- 
gram to the right shows a fair sample. Some stick out 
straight, some lean toward the razor, others away from it; 
some twist and turnand try togo back into the skin again. 

Mennen dermutation works, regardless of the hair’s 


position. As soon as each hair comes through the skin, 


Mennen lather can be brought in contact with it and der- 
mutation starts, The hairs lose their horny, stiff character 
and become soft and limp, offering no resistance to the 
cutting edge of the razor. Hairs in this condition need 
no props or support to jack them up so that the razor 
can cut them. If the hair is on the outside of the skin, 
the razor is sure to get it. 


To prove that Mennen lather with its 
dermutation action can so thoroughly 
soften the beard that no props are 
necessary, try this test: 

Lather thoroughly with Mennen Shaving 
Cream (no need for rubbing or hot towels). 
Then wipe off the lather on one cheek... 

. .. Nowshave just as you would if lather were 
there. Note how easily the Mennen-processed 
hairs shave off. 


USE ANY WATER 


With any kind of water at any temperature, Mennen Shaving 
Cream gives all the benefits of dermutation. That is because 
certain elements in Mennen’s soften hard water and neutralize 
the drying, irritating salts in alkaline waters. 

Then the wonderful emollient in Mennen’s, Boro-glycerine, 
feeds and stimulates the facial tissues. By relaxing the pores, 
the skin is enabled to throw off hidden oily deposits. This 
gentle action improves the skin and circulation. 


TEST IT AT OUR RISK 


Get a handy 35c tube or extra-economical 50c tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream at the drugstore. Useita full week. Ifit fails 
to deliver faster, smoother shaves than you've ever had, return 
the tube to us for a full refund. Or send : 

the coupon below for a free trial tube. [Ase 


(Mennen Salesman) q 


JIM HENRY, c/o The Mennen Company, 349 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Dear Jim: That dermutation dope sounds good to me. Senda free dem- 
| onstrator tube. If like it I promise to get a big one at the drug store. 


| Wamé 


es. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, WJ. US. 4, 


The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebec 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Bill considered. He had Mikklesen 
where he wanted him, but his sense of the 
dramatic told him to bide his time. Better 
an unmasking in Jim Batchelor’s presence 
than a scene with only two people in a half- 
dark cabin. 

“T beg your 
disturbed you.’ 

“Tt’s rather upsetting,’? complained 
Mikklesen. ‘‘ First my bag broken into, and 
then you popping up like a ghost.’ He 
followed Bill to the door and shut it after 
him in a manner suggesting extreme annoy- 
ance. 

Out in the corridor, Bill gave himself up 
to a moment of unalloyed joy. It was al- 
most too good to be true. Too easy. A 
bright lad, this Mikklesen; but not too 
bright for young Mr. Hammond, the peer- 
less detective. For Bill knew where the 
dollar was now! 

He must have a word with Jim Batchelor 
before he staged his big scene. He tiptoed 
down the passage and knocked at the mil- 
lionaire’s door, Batchelor called an invita- 
tion to enter, and when he did so he was 
glad to find that Sally also was in the room. 
She was tying Batchelor’s dress tie, for she 
was a faithful daughter and didn’t like 
Tatu’s work as a valet. Her father broke 
from her ministrations at sight of Bill. 

“Something doing?’”’ he inquired, with 
pathetic eagerness. 

“Tl say there is,’’ replied Mr. Ham- 
mond cheerily. 

“You’ve got it?” 

“T’ve got it located—same thing.” 

“Not quite.” Batchelor’s happy look 
faded. “However, where is it?”’ 

“That'll be revealed at the proper mo- 
ment,” Bill told him. “I just dropped in to 
lay my wires for a little scene after dinner 
tonight. Sally, I’m glad you’re here. After 
the coffee you’re to take your aunt and 
Mrs. Keith from the dining saloon and 
leave us men alone.” 

““What—and miss the excitement? Not 
much!” 

“Sally, you heard what Mr. Hammond 
said,”’ reproved her father. ‘‘Obey.”’ 

“But, dad Hd 

“Sally!” 

“Oh, well, if you think Mr. Hammond 
knows best,”’ smiled Sally. 

“T’m sure he does.” 

“T’m sorry, Sally,” Bill said. ‘But the 
subsequent events will be such that I don’t 
think it the place for the so-called weaker 
sex. Mr. Batchelor, I want you to back 
me up from that point on. Anything I 
say—and anything I propose to do.” 

“Of course. But you might give me a 
little hint " 

“T will, sir.’ he handed over Simon 
Porter’s wireless message. “Read that, 
please.” 

Batchelor read. 

“Who's he talking about? 
klesen !’’ 

“Yes, sir, Mikklesen.”’ 

“Good Lord! I never thought of him. 
What about his shirts?” 

“You wouldn’t believe if I told you, sir. 
I’ll show you after dinner.” 

“Fine!” Batchelor’s spirits rose. ‘“T’ll 
be mighty glad to get this thing solved to- 
night. The captain’s just told me there’s 
something wrong with the engines, and 
we're circling back to Monterey.” He 
submitted while Sally put the finishing 
touch on his tie. “‘By the way, Mikklesen 
called me into his stateroom this afternoon 
and put up a terrible howl because his bag 
had been broken into. I was very sympa- 
thetic. I didn’t tell him the captain was 
the guilty party.” 

“Oh, the captain broke that lock.’ 

“Yes; pretty crude work. He swore he 
could pick it open with a jackknife, but his 
hand slipped and he ended by smashing it. I 
didn’t approve of his going quite that far.’”’ 

“Did he find anything?” asked Bill. 

“Nothing. He went over the thing care- 
fully, too—so he claims.” 

“He didn’t have the combination,” 
smiled Bill. ‘‘By the way, sir, I shan’t be 
able to dress for dinner tonight. I’ll come as 
a plain-clothes man, if you don’t mind.” 
~ “Come in your pajamas if you want to,” 
said Batchelor. “Only get me that dollar.” 

“Tl get it,”’ Bill assured him. As he left 
the cabin he smiled triumphantly at Sally 
and Sally smiled back. 

: age conquering hero—that was how he 
elt. 


pardon,” he said. ‘Sorry I 


Not— Mik- 


vil 


TENSE air hung about the dinner table 
that evening, as though all present 
knew that some important development in ‘ 


the dollar chase was elos« 
one guest was entirely at (; 
He resumed his tale of 
strange adventures, and D 
Hammond had to admit jy; 
good. 

When the women had }f 
pointed silence fell. Jim \ 
a moment staring at the \ 

“Gentlemen,” he said, 
pardon my mentioning agh 
the missing dollar, for ire 
interested as I am to gee }, 
covered. Mr. Hamma 
an investigation, at myle 
understand he has 

They turned with ir 
mond. Bill smiled chee 

“We've made se 
began. “For instan 


Frost squirmed in his 
tioned no names. He to 
tunate jokester, on se 
dollar to its owner, had 
place a greenback of equ 

the bank note from h 
“This is a brand-new |g 
“and its serial number | 
Some of you may have n 
you are paid money by 
new bills, the serial numbis. 
fect sequence.” b 
from his pocket. 
“another new dollar notig 
number is 2B7654329B. iit 
suppose that the two note: 
same pocket?” ’ 
“Good work!” remaie 
beaming. ‘‘Where’d youre 
one?” 
“The second note,” Bill 
given to Tatu, the valet, ite 
trifling service. It was se 
one of you gentlemen herp 
paused. No onespoke. “ 
by Mr. Mikklesen,”’ Bill eile 
They all turned and loce¢ 
lishman. His nonchalaney 
“That may be true,” e 
may have given the Jap tht: 
recall. What of it?” 
“Pretty flimsy, if youas 
O’Meara. “I’m a lawyer 
tell you, young man ——’ 
‘Just a moment, Mr.)’! 
smiled. ‘‘ We don’t need ay, 
I recognize that this ned 
h 


conclusive. I mentioned in 
it makes a good prelude toh 
The close relationship of t 
to Mikklesen. Other thin p 
klesen. I point to Mikkles}. 
stand up and be searcti- 
course, if Mr. Batchelor hin 
Batchelor nodded. \ 
“Go to it,” he said heailly 
“Fine!” Bill said. “Ny, 
sen, if you’ll be so good xi 
Mikklesen flushed. 
“This is an insult,” he pt 
Batchelor, I appeal to yo! © 
laws of hospitality ——’ | 
““You’ve abused my [sp 
said Batchelor. “I knowall 
Stand up!” 
Slowly the Englishman/ot 
“The coat and waistcoi, | 
Hammond ordered. “Thiks 
collar and the tie. I’ll helppu 
mind.” He rapidly unfaste 
Mikklesen’s gleaming bos. 
here,’’ he explained, ‘‘has mie 
of his profession. He has p¢ec 
klesen shirt, for which he vs! 
Orient. The bosom is urbui 
holds its shape well. Anat 
on the left side, an extr'st 
makes a convenient pocke Y 
notice it if the shirt were fre ly 
I didn’t””—he smiled at Mk 
after prying it open youHa 
receptacle for carrying im 
bank notes, or even a sil ‘ 
the loot doesn’t show, ee 
are built concavely, as Wye 
here.’’ Bill removed from i 


shirt a silver dollar and toed 
fore Jim Batchelor. His h 
ing; this was his big hov 
piece, I believe, sir,” he sa. 


him. He threw the dolla 
table and got to his feet. |» 
cried, “how long is this th 


st! xf 
up?” (Continued on P 
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of eorge Washington 
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her 1e Washington family 
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of Ithorp Park. Law- 
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a) till be seen, on which 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Wha-what thing, sir?’”’ asked Bill, his 
triumph fading. 

“That,” roared Batchelor, “is not my 
dollar! It was coined in the year 1899.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Bill; and glancing 
at Mikklesen, he saw on that gentleman’s 
face a look of undisguised surprise. 

The saloon was in an uproar, everybody 
talking at once. But above the clamor 
Batchelor’s voice rang out. He was facing 
Bill, and he was talking to Bill. 

“You a detective! You’re a defective, 
that’s what ails you! You get my hopes 
way up, and then you—you—you a 

“Well, I’m sorry, sir,’ said poor Bill. 

He was a bit dazed. 

“Sorry! What kind of talk is that? 
Sorry! I could—I’d like to—I tell you 
this, you unearth any more dollars for me, 
and I’ll skin you alive!” He turned to 
Mikklesen, who was tying his necktie as 
best he could without a mirror. “And you, 
sir! What have you to say? What expla- 
nation have you to offer? Honest men 
don’t go about with trick shirts. I know 
your reputation in the Orient. How came 
that dollar where it was?” 

“T’m afraid I’ve been done, sir,” said 
Mikklesen suavely, putting on his coat. 

“Done? How so?” i 

“Under the circumstances, I can’t do 
better than tell you the truth. If you will 
pause to consider, there has been no real 
theft. In each case, nothing but substitu- 
tion—one dollar for another. The value of 
your lucky piece is purely sentimental. 
Remember that, if you will.” 

“Go on,” said Batchelor. 

“T went to your cabin last night to get 
that dollar. I’m a bit of a jokester myself. 
I heard Mr. Frost at the door and had just 
time to reach the closet. From there I 
watched him make the substitution. I fol- 
lowed him, and when he left his cabin to 
go to dinner, I slipped in. After locating 
your dollar, I made a little substitution of 
my own. [had your dollar last night, I had 
it this morning—right where our young 
friend here found this other one. I put the 
shirt with the dollar in it in my bag and 
securely fastened the lock. Mr. Hammond 
here will bear me out when I say that 
sometime in the early afternoon the lock of 
my bag was broken. That must have been 
when the dollars were exchanged.” 

“Nonsense!” answered Batchelor. ‘You 
mean to say you haven’t made sure of that 
dollar since?”’ 

“T saw that there was still a dollar in the 
bosom of the shirt and naturally supposed 
it was the—er—lucky piece.” 

Jim Batchelor slowly shook his head. 

“T don’t get you,” he said. ‘“ You’re too 
deep forme. However, I know one thing— 
you're not the sort of guest I care to have 
around. Something has happened to the 
engines and we’re turning back to Monterey. 
In the morning you will greatly oblige me 
by taking your luggage and going ashore.” 

“Oh, naturally,” calmly agreed Mikkle- 
sen. 

“After you’ve been searched,” Batchelor 
added. ‘Shall we join the ladies?” 

As they left the dining saloon, Bill Ham- 
mond saw O’Meara seize Mikklesen’s arm 
and hold him back. The politician’s ruddy 
face was a study in various emotions, none 
pleasant. 

Entering the main saloon last, Bill en- 
countered Sally just inside the door. Her 
eyes were shining with excitement as she 
maneuvered him outside. 

“Oh, Bill, I felt dreadfully,”’ she said. 
“Tmean, to miss your big scene of triumph.” 

“Ha-ha,”’ he remarked mirthlessly. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Some triumph, Sally! A dud! A rasp- 
berry! As a detective I’m a great reporter.” 
And he told her what had happened. 
“What did father say?” she inquired 
when he had finished. 

“Ah,” he answered, ‘‘you go right to the 
heart of the matter. Father said plenty, 
and if a look ever meant poison in the 
coffee, his look meant that to me. I tell 
you, Sally, it’s all over now. As far as 
father goes, I’m out.” 

“Don’t give up,” she urged. 
you any more clews?”’ 
“Well,” he replied slowly, ‘‘a little one.” 
“T knew it!” she cried. “What is it, 
Bill?” 

“Oh, nothing much. But I happened to 
pick up that dollar we found on Mikklesen, 
and ——” 

Jim Batchelor and Henry Frost emerged 
from the main saloon and came up. 


““Haven’t 


“Ah,” said Frost sarcastically, “the 
young detective.” 
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“Don’t kid him, Henry,” said Batchelor. 
“The boy’s got a future. He can dig up 
more dollars than John D. Rockefeller.” 

“Mr. Batchelor, I certainly regret ——” 
Bill began. ; 

“Never mind that. Where are we now? 
Things are more confused than ever.” 

“Tf you’ll take a suggestion from me,” 
Frost began, ‘““‘how about your captain? 
He opened Mikklesen’s bag. Was he alone 
at the time?” 

““Nonsense!”’ Batchelor answered. 
“You’re wrong as usual, Henry.” 

“Well, I don’t know. What’s all this 
about the engines, and turning back?” 

“Rot, I say! The captain’s been with 
me for more than ten years.’ Batchelor 
shook his head. ‘‘I tell you, I’m up a tree. 
A lot of things I don’t understand. Very 
strange, for example, that Mikklesen should 
have made that confession. He could have 
denied everything and let it go at that.” 

“Dad,” said Sally, “Bill’s got another 
clew.”’ 

“T suppose so,”’ her father replied. ‘‘He 
certainly is a marvel for clews. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he conjured a dollar out of 
somebody’s ear next. But it won’t be my 
dollar, I’m sure of that.’ 

“Tf you'll give me a chance, sir,” sug- 
gested Bill. 

“Well, you’re a broken reed, but you’re 
all I’ve got to lean on. What is it now?” 

“Mikklesen’s luggage was broken into 
about 2:30. He didn’t discover it until 
after three.- The captain couldn’t have 
been in there more than ten or fifteen min- 
utes. What happened in the interval be- 
tween the time the captain went out and 
Mikklesen came in?” 

“Tell me that and I’ll say you’re good.” 

“T can only surmise, sir. But that 1899 
dollar we found on Mikklesen—I know who 
had it last.” 

“What? You do?” 

“Yes. That’s the dollar I gave Tatu 
this morning in exchange for the green- 
back he got from Mikklesen.”’ 

“Tatu! That’s an idea! Come into the 
smoking room and we'll have Tatu on the 
carpet.” 

The owner of the Francesca led the way, 
and Frost, Hammond and Sally followed. 
Tatu, summoned, appeared a bit lacking 
in his accustomed calm. He feared his em- 
ployer, and showed it. 

“You've seen this dollar before, Tatu,” 
said Bill, holding it out. “I gave it to you 
this morning. What did you do with it 
after that?” 

Tatu stared at the silver dollar. 

“Give him back,” he said. 

“Back to whom?” 

“Mr. Mikklesen.” 

“The truth, Tatu,’’ Batchelor demanded. 

“So help,” answered the Jap. ‘Mr. Mik- 
klesen say I do not keep promise. That 
not true. Make me give dollar back, any- 
how.” 

That was Tatu’s story, and he stuck to 
it. After a few moments of further ques- 
tioning, Batchelor let him go. 

“Well, where does that get us?” the 
millionaire wanted to know. 

“The Jap’s lying,” declared Frost. 

“T.don’t think so,” Bill objected. ‘No, 
something tells me he speaks true. Mr. 
Batchelor, that big confession scene of Mik- 
klesen’s was staged with a purpose.” 

“What purpose?” 

“T can’t say. But I’ve a hunch he’s still 
got your dollar.” 

“Where?” 

“That’s for me to find out, sir.’’ Bill was 
again the man of action. ‘Sally, I wish 
you’d go in and lure Mikklesen into a 
bridge game, if you will, please. After 
that’s under way, I’ll act.’ 

“You sound good,’’ admitted Batchelor. 
“But then you always do. I wish I could 
be sure you’d get the right dollar this 
time.” 

“T’'ll get it,” said Bill. His heart sank. 
He’d said that before—with what result? 
But this time he must make good—he must! 
However, he wasn’t so sure. 

When he saw the Englishman uncom- 
fortably settled as Aunt Dora’s partner in 
a game, he hurried below. Without hesita- 
tion he turned on the light in Mikklesen’s 
cabin and began to search. He did a 
thorough job—under the carpet, in the 
closet, everywhere. But he found no dollar. 
Nothing at all of interest, in fact, save a 
little coil of flat wire which lay on the floor 
almost under the berth. It seemed of no 
importance, but he put it in his pocket- 
book. His heart was heavy as he turned 
out the light and started to leave via the 
bath. He had one foot in the bathroom and 
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“Buckstrips” 


California’s favorite outdoor 
shoe a national triumph 


ERE is the famous California Buckhect “ Buck- 

strip’’ shoe that has captured the East. Every- 
where you hear people talking about these wonder- 
ful western boots. In the last year we have sold 
thousands of them to eastern men and women for 
every outdoor use. 


Californians have worn these shoes for years. 
Here they are the favorite outdoor shoe for hunting, 
fishing, hiking, mountain climbing; for ranch work, 
for the oil fields, lumber camps, mines, engineering 
and construction work. Every severe test for a 
shoe is found in our varied outdoors and industries. 
For 65 years we have made shoes to meet these 
requirements. 

Naturally, the shoe that could ‘“‘win the West,” 
that would stand up under the rigorous wear of out- 
door Westerners, would win the East, also. If you 
could see the enthusiastic letters we have received 
from thousands of Buckhect wearers you would be 
convinced of the exceptional quality of these shoes. 

Buckhect ‘‘Buckstrips” give you just the things 
you want in a good outdoor shoe—comfort, long 
wear, water resistance, form fit, and good appear- 
ance. But they do more than that. They combine 
these qualities more perfectly than any outdoor 
shoe you have ever worn. Our long experience in 
building shoes with the essentials for outdoor 
service makes that possible. 

“Buckstrips” are made only by us. They have 
exclusive, patented features. Their name comes 
from a tough strip of leather sewed around the 
vamp in moccasin style with strongest linen thread. 
Inside the regular vamp is a firm soft leather 
lining, making a double vamp. This doubles the 
wear and helps keep out dampness. The “ Buck- 
strips” also hold the shoe in shape. 

Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers 
are either chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned 
calfskin or of lighter glovelike leather where 
water resistance is not desired. Each heel layer is 
one piece of solid leather. As waterproof as a 
leather shoe can be made. Prices, $6.50 to $16.50. 


Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of 


the Rockies. If no dealer in your town carries 
Buckhect ‘“‘Buckstrips” we will gladly fill your 
order by mail. Our special method insures a good 
fit. If shoes are not satisfactory they may be 
returned at our expense and your money will be 
refunded. We pay all parcel post charges. 
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Write today for our free Style Book of Buckhect 
outdoor shoes for men and women. It shows which 
shoes are best for each kind of sport 
or work. You are bound to be pleased 
if you select your outdoor shoe trom 
this Style Book. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
“What?” Batchelor stood up. ‘Well, 
if you’ve run out of clews, then the skies 
are dark indeed. Something tells me I’ll 
never see my dollar again. You may be a 
good newspaper man, my boy, but as a de- 


tective—well—oh, what’s the use? I’m 
going to bed. Good night.” 
Sally and Bill followed him outside. In 


a shadowy spot on the deck they paused. 

“Oh, Bill, what are we going to do now?” 
the girl sighed. 

“Well, I have one—one little clew. But 
it’s so silly I didn’t have the nerve to tell 
him about it. Just a little coil of wire I 
found in Mikklesen’s cabin.” 

“What would that mean, Bill?” 

“T don’t know. But I’m going to think 
tonight as I never thought before. I can’t 
lose you, Sally. I won’t—that’s all.” 

“Not if I have anything to say about it, 
Bill, you won’t,’’ she answered, and the 
wisdom of stopping in a shadow became at 
once apparent. 

In his berth Bill settled down to do the 
promised thinking. He began to go over 
in his mind, carefully, every point in the 
equipment of a man like Mikklesen. But 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the mili- 
tary brushes he fell asleep. 


vit 


HERE is a subconscious self that never 

sleeps, but applies itself to any problem 
in hand. Which probably explains why Bill 
awoke the next morning with the hunch of 
his life. It was very late; and struck by 
an unaccustomed quiet, he looked out the 
porthole. The little town of Monterey and 
the green forest of Del Monte met his gaze, 
and he knew the Francesca had reached 
port. 

The bathroom door was unlocked, and 
the door leading into Mikklesen’s cabin 
stood open. There was no trace of the 
Englishman, nor of his many pieces of lug- 
gage. Alarmed, Bill rang for Tatu; but 
from the Jap he learned that no one had yet 
gone ashore. 

“Hurry,” Bill ordered, ‘and tell Mr. 
Batchelor not to land anyone until he hears 
from me.”’ And he prepared himself for a 
busy morning. 

Jim Batchelor arrived just as Bill was 
tying his necktie. ; 

“Any news?” inquired the young man. 

“Not a glimmer,’’ answered Batchelor. 
He sat down on the berth, his gloomy face 
in striking contrast to the sunny morning. 
“The second officer was in Mikklesen’s 
cabin .while he dressed, and examined 
everything he put on. We’ve been through 
his luggage again too. But there was 
nothing doing. Hither he hasn’t got that 
dollar or he’s too smart for us.” 

“Where is he now?”’ Bill asked. 

“He’s on deck, waiting to go ashore. 
The launch is ready. O’Meara and Mrs. 
Keith are there too.” 

“Did you search them?” 

“Well, no. There are limits. Besides, 
I’m sure they’re just as much in the dark as 
Iam. Both of them came to me this morn- 
ing and said both wanted to leave the cruise 
here, so I simply told them to go. There 
seemed no occasion for a row.” 

“You were quite right, sir,” Bill agreed. 

“You—you sent me word not to let 
anybody land until you came up,” said 
Batchelor. 

“T did,’”’ Bill smiled. 

“Are you—are you on a new trail?” 

“T think so.” 

“My boy! No, no, I mustn’t let you get 
my hopes up again.”’ 

“You’re very wise, sir,’ Bill admitted. 
Ry isn’t much—a fighting chance, that’s 
a 172, 

“Well, let’s fight it,’’ said Batchelor as 
they left the cabin. ‘I tell you again, you 
get that dollar back and there’ll be nothing 
too good for you.”’ 

“Careful!”’ said Bill under his breath, 
and they went on deck. 

Sally joined them, as lovely as the Cali- 
fornia morning, but with a worried look 
in her eyes. Bill smiled his reassurance. 
They moved along the deck and came upon 
Mikklesen, O’Meara and Mrs. Keith sit- 
ting amid their luggage. 

“We're losing some of our guests,’’ said 
Batchelor. 

“So I see,”’ Bill answered. “‘I’d steeled. 
myself to part with Mikklesen, but these 
others—I’m awfully sorry # 

O’Meara glared at him. Henry Frost, 
alert for news, came up. 

“Mr. Batchelor,” Bill went on, “before 
Mikklesen goes out of our lives forever, I’d 

like to ask him one question.”’ 
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“Certainly. Go to it.” ; 

“Mr. Mikklesen’’—the Englishman stood 
up, and he and Bill faced each other— 
“Mr. Mikklesen,’’ Bill repeated, ‘what 
time is it?”’ 

The Englishman’s eyes narrowed. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“The time—by that watch of yours. 
I’ve seen you consult it before. Why not 
now?” 

“My dear fellow’’—Mikklesen was quite 
at ease—‘‘it’s a frightfully old thing, really. 
Belonged to my grandfather. Something 
has happened to it. It’s not running.” 

“Not running? That’s too bad.” Bill 
held out his hand. ‘Let me have a look at 
it. I might be able to fix it.” , 

Mikklesen’s eyes turned quickly to right 
and left. He appeared to be measuring the 
distance between the Francesca and the 
shore. 

“Come on,” said Bill. “‘There’s no way 
out. Hand it over.” 

“Why not?’ said Mikklesen. He took 
from his pocket a large ancient timepiece 
and unfastened it from the chain. He was 
smiling. Bill’s heart sank—was he wrong, 
after all? 

His strong fingers closed eagerly on Mik- 
klesen’s watch. Anxiously he opened the 
back. The thing was packed with tissue 
paper. He lifted out the paper—and 
smiled, for underneath lay a silver dollar. 

“T hope it’s the right one this time,’ he 
said, and handed it to Batchelor. 

“By the Lord Harry!’’ cried Batchelor. 
“My lucky piece! The first dollar I ever 
earned. Little secret mark and all. My 
boye—my boy, I take back all I said.” 

Bill glanced at Sally, her eyes were shining. 
He handed the watch case back to Mikkle- 
sen. 1 

“When you took out the works,” he said, 
“you shouldn’t have let the mainspring get 
away from you. Lively little things, main- 
springs. Elusive, what?” 

“T fancy so.’ Mikklesen, still smiling, 
still nonchalant, restored the watch to his 
pocket. “Mr. Batchelor, I’ll toddle along. 
There’s been no actual theft.” 

““Who says there hasn’t?’’ 

O’Meara, purple with rage, was on his 
feet. ‘Batchelor, you turn this crook over 
tome. I'll put him behind the bars, where 
he belongs.” 

Jim Batchelor shook his head. 

“Your passion for justice is splendid, 
O’Meara,” he said, “but I prefer it other- 
wise. Publicity never did appeal to me. 
Mr. Mikklesen, I congratulate you. You 
must have been a wonder at hide and seek 
when you were a kid. You may as well— 
go along.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” said Mikklesen. ‘It’s 
been a frightfully jolly cruise, and all that.” 
He glanced at O’Meara, and his smile 
faded. ‘I’m going to ask one last favor, if 
I may.” 

“Well, you’ve got your nerve,”’ Batchelor 
said. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Will you be so good as to send me 
ashore alone, and let the launch return 
for—these others?’’ 

The owner of the Francesca was in high 
good humor. He laughed. 

“Of course I will,” he replied. “I can’t 
say I blame you either. It isn’t always 
safe for birds of a feather to flock together. 
Get into the launch. And you, O’Meara’’— 
he put himself in the angry politician’s 
path—‘‘you stay where you are.”’ 

Mikklesen indicated his luggage to a 
sailor and hastily descended the ladder. 
The launch putt-putted away. O’Meara 
moved to the rail and shook a heavy fist. 

“Tl get you,” he cried, ‘you low-down 
crook!”’ 

Mikklesen stood in the stern of the 
launch and waved a jaunty farewell. He 
Ne off in search of new fields and better 
uck. 

“Oh, Mr. Batchelor,” purred Mrs..Keith, 
“it’s a woman’s privilege to change her 
mind, you know. If you have no objection 
I’ll stay with the party.”’ 

“Oh, no, you won’t!”’ said Batchelor. 
“T’ve got my dollar back and I intend to 
hang on to it.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” she said, 
staring at him with wide, innocent eyes. 

“T’m on to you—and O’Meara too. I’m 
sorry you’ve forced me to say it. Go back 
to your friends the Blakes, Mrs. Keith, and 
tell them they’ve got me to lick on that 
China contract—if they can. As for you, 
O’Meara, my name will be entered in the, 
primaries next week. And I’m glad to know 
where you stand.” 

“What’s it all about?’ O’Meara in- 
quired blandly. 
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calling upon him, for he had an incurable 
habit of coming down with his full weight 
upon his partner’s toes, and many a fair 
girl had had to lie up for a couple of days 
after collaborating with him in a fox trot. 

Picnics, again, bored him, and he always 
preferred a round on the links to the merri- 
est bathing party. The consequence was 
that he kept practically aloof from the 
revels, and all through the week Jane Pack- 
ard was squired by Rodney Spelvin. With 
Spelvin she swayed over the waxed floor; 
with Spelvin she dived and swam; and it 
was Spelvin who with zealous hand brushed 
ants off her mayonnaise and squashed 
wasps with a chivalrous teaspoon. The end 
was inevitable. Apart from anything else, 
the moon was at its full and many of these 
picnics were held at night. And you know 
what that means. It was about ten days 
later that William Bates came to me in my 
little garden with an expression on his face 
like a man who didn’t know it was loaded. 

“T say,” said William, ‘‘you busy?” 

I emptied the remainder of the water can 
on the lobelias and was at his disposal. 

“T say,” said William, “‘rather a rotten 
thing has happened. You know Jane?”’ 

I said I knew Jane. 

“You know Spelvin?”’ 

I said I knew Spelvin. 

“Well, Jane’s gone and got engaged to 
him,” said William, aggrieved. 

“What?” 

a Linesatiactay 

“ Already?”’ 

“Absolutely! She told me this morning. 
And what I want to know,” said the stricken 
boy, sitting down, thoroughly unnerved, on 
a basket of strawberries, ‘‘is, where do I 
get off?” 

My heart bled for him, but I could not 
iep reminding him that I had anticipated 
this. 

“You should not have left them so much 
alone together,” I said. ‘‘You must have 
known that there is nothing more condu- 
cive to love than the moon in June. Why, 
songs have been written about it! In fact 
I cannot at the moment recall a song that 
has not been written about it.” 

“Yes, but how was I to guess that any- 
thing like this would happen?” cried Wil- 
liam, rising and scraping strawberries off 
his person. ‘‘Who would ever have sup- 
posed Jane Packard would leap off the 
dock with a fellow who doesn’t play golf?”’ 

“Certainly, as you say, it seems almost 
incredible. You are sure you heard her cor- 
rectly? When she told you about the en- 
gagement, I mean. There was no chance 


- that you could have misunderstood?”’ 


“Not a bit of it. As a matter of fact, 
what led up to the thing, if you know what 
I mean, was me proposing to her myself. 
I’d been thinking a lot during the last ten 
days over what you said to me about that, 
and the more I thought of it the more of a 
sound egg the notion seemed. So I got her 
alone up at the clubhouse and said ‘I say, 
old girl, what about it?’ and she said ‘What 
about what?’ and I said ‘What about 
marrying me? Don’t if you don’t want to, 
of course,’ I said, ‘but I’m bound to say it 
looks pretty good to me.’ And then she 
said she loved another—this bloke Spelvin, 
to wit. A nasty jar, I can tell you it was. 
I was just starting off on a round and it 
made me hook my putts on every green.”’ 

“But did she say specifically that she was 
engaged to Spelvin?”’ 

“‘She said she loved him.”’ 

“There may be hope. If she is not irrev- 
ocably engaged the fancy may pass. 
think I will go and see Jane and make tact- 
ful inquiries.” 

““T wish you would,” said William. “‘And, 
I say, you haven’t any stuff that’ll take 
strawberry juice off a fellow’s trousers, 
have you?” . 

My interview with Jane that evening 
served only to confirm the bad news. Yes, 
she was definitely engaged to the man Spel- 
vin. In a burst of girlish confidence she 
told me some of the details of the affair. 

‘“The moon was shining and a soft breeze 
played in the trees,” she said. ‘‘And sud- 
denly he took me in his arms, gazed deep 
into my eyes and cried, ‘I love you! I wor- 
ship you! I adore you! You are the tree on 
which the fruit of my life hangs; my mate; 
my woman; predestined to me since the 
first star shone up in yonder sky!’”’ 

“Nothing,” I agreed, ‘“‘could be fairer 
than that. And then?” I said,- thinking 
how different it all must have been from 
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RODNEY FAILS TO QUALIFY 


William Bates’ miserable, limping proposal. 

“Then we fixed it up that we would get 
married in September.” 

‘““You are sure you are doing wisely?” 
I ventured. 

Her eyes opened. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Well, you know, whatever his other 
merits—and no doubt they are numerous— 
Rodney Spelvin does not play golf.’’ 

: “No, but he’s very broad-minded about 
it. 

I shuddered. Women say these things so 
lightly. 

“‘Broad-minded?”’ 

“Yes; he has no objection to me going 
on playing. He says he likes my pretty 
enthusiasms.” 

There seemed nothing more to say on 
that subject. 

“Well,” I said, “I am sure I wish you 
every happiness. I had hoped, of course— 
but never mind that.” 

“What?” 

“T had hoped, as you insist on my saying 
it, that you and William Bates ——”’ 

A shadow passed over her face. Her eyes 
grew sad. 

“Poor William! I’m awfully sorry about 
that. He’s a dear.” 

““A splendid fellow,’’ I agreed. 

“He has been so wonderful about the 
whole thing. So many men would have 
gone off and shot grizzly bears or some- 
thing. But William just said ‘Right-ho!’ 
in a quiet voice, and he’s going to caddie 
for me at Mossy Heath next week.”’ 

“There is good stuff in the boy.” 

“Yes,” she sighed. 
Rodney Oh, well 

I thought it would be tactful to change 
the subject. 

“So you have decided to go to Mossy 
Heath again?”’ 

“Yes; and I’m really going to qualify 
this year.” 

The annual Invitation Tournament at 
Mossy Heath was one of the most impor- 


tant fixtures of our local female golfing | 


year. As is usual with these affairs, it began 
with a medal-play qualifying round, the 


thirty-two players with the lowest net | 


scores then proceeding to fight it out during 
the remainder of the week by match play. 
It gratified me to hear Jane speak so confi- 
dently of her chances, for this was the 
fourth year she had entered, and each time, 
though she had started out with the bright- 
est prospects, she had failed to survive the 
qualifying round. Like so many golfers, 
she was 50 per cent better at match play 
than at medal play. Mossy Heath, being a 
championship course, is full of nasty pit- 
falls, and on each of the three occasions on 
which she had tackled it one very bad hole 
had undone all her steady work on the 
other seventeen and ruined her card. I was 
delighted to find her so undismayed by 
failure. 


“‘T am sure you will,” I said. ‘Just play | 
’ 


your usual careful game.’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter what sort of a game 
I play this time,” said Jane jubilantly. 
“‘T’ve just heard that there are only thirty- 
two entries this year, so that everybody 
who finishes is bound to qualify. I have 
simply got to get round somehow, and 
there I am.” 

“It would seem somewhat superfluous 
in these circumstances to play a qualifying 
round at all.” 

“Oh, but they must. You see, there are 
prizes for the best three scores, so they have 
to play it. But isn’t it a relief to know that 
even if I come to grief on that beastly sev- 
enth, as I did last year, I shall still be all 
right?” 

“‘It is, indeed. I have a feeling that once 
it becomes a matter of match play you will 
be irresistible.” 

“T do hope so. It would be lovely to win 
with Rodney looking on.” 

“Will he be looking on?”’ 

“Yes; he’s going to walk round with me. 
Isn’t it sweet of him?”’ 

Her fiancé’s name having slid into the 
conversation again, she seemed inclined to 
become eloquent about him. I left her, 
however, before she could begin. To one so 
strongly pro-William as myself, eulogistic 
prattle about Rodney Spelvin was repug- 
nant. I disapproved entirely of this infatu- 
ation of hers. I am not a narrow-minded 
man; I quite appreciate the fact that non- 
golfers are entitled to marry; but I could 
not countenance their marrying potential 
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Fairy-Story Food 


With the Energy Value of 


Whole Grains! 


How these airy grain bubbles appeal to a 
child’s imagination! How much more is the 
crisp, flaky morsel enjoyed because it seems 
like food from a fairy story! 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is rich whole wheat, 
steam exploded to 8 times its natural size, with 
the food cells broken to make digestion easy. 


The flavor is like nut meats . . 


. vigor food 


with the lure of a confection. 


Served with milk or cream, it makes the ideal 
dish. For here are minerals, bran, and all three 
vitamines in luscious combination. Give it to 
the children every day—and at night. Serve 
as Many ways as you can. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to eight 
times normal size, like the wheat. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famed inventions of Professor Ander- 
son—foods shot from guns—grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 
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winners of the Ladies’ Invitation Tourna- 
ment at Mossy Heath. 

The greens committee, as greens com- 
mittees are so apt to do in order to justify 
their existence, have altered the Mossy 
Heath course considerably since the time of 
which I am speaking, but they have left the 
three most poisonous holes untouched. I 
refer to the fourth, the seventh and the 
fifteenth. Even a soulless greens committee 
seems to have realized that golfers, long- 
suffering though they are, can be pushed 
too far and that the addition of even a sin- 
gle extra trap to any of these dreadful places 
would probably lead to armed riots in the 
clubhouse. 

Jane Packard had done well on the first 
three holes, but as she stood on the fourth 
tee she was conscious, despite the fact that 
this seemed to be one of her good days, of a 
certain nervousness; and oddly enough, 
great as was her love for Rodney Spelvin, it 
was not his presence that gave her cour- 
age, but the sight of William Bates’ large, 


friendly face and the sound of his pleasant: 


voice urging her to keep her bean down 
and refrain from pressing. 

As a matter of fact, to be perfectly truth- 
ful, there was beginning already to germi- 
nate within her by this time a faint but 
definite regret that Rodney Spelvin had de- 
cided to accompany her on this qualifying 
round. It was sweet of him to bother to 
come, no doubt; but still there was some- 
thing about Rodney that did not seem to 
blend with the holy atmosphere of a cham- 
pionship course. He was the one romance 
of her life and their souls were bound to- 
gether for all eternity; but the fact re- 
mained that he did not appear to be able to 
keep still while she was making her shots, 
and his light humming, musical though it 
was, militated agamst accuracy on the 
green. He was humming now as she ad- 
dressed her ball, and for an stant a spasm 
of irritation shot through her. She fought it 
down bravely and concentrated on her 
drive, and when the ball soared over the 
cross bunker she forgot her annoyance. 
There is nothing so mellowing, so conducive 
to sweet and genial thoughts, as a real 
juicy one straight down the middle, and 
this was a pipterino. 

“Nice work,” said William Bates ap- 
provingly. 

Jane gave him a grateful smile and 
turned to Rodney. It was his appreciation 
that she wanted. He was not a golfer, but 
even he must be able to see that her drive 
had been something out of the common. 

Rodney Spelvin was standing with his 
back turned, gazing out over the rolling 
prospect, one hand shading his eyes. 

“That vista there,” said Rodney, “that 
calm, wooded hollow bathed in the golden 
sunshine. It reminds me of the island val- 
ley of Avilion Ze 

“Did you see my drive, Rodney?” 

‘ where falls not rain nor hail nor 
any snow, nor ever wind blows loudly. . . . 
Eh? Your drive? No, I didn’t.” 

Again Jane Packard was aware of that 
faint, wistful regret. But this was swept 
away a few moments later in the ecstasy of 
a perfect iron shot which plunked her ball 
nicely onto the green. The last time she 
had played this hole she had taken seven, 
for all round the plateau green are sinister 
sand traps, each beckoning the ball into its 
hideous depths; and now she was on in two 
and life was very sweet. Putting was her 
strong point, so that there was no reason 
why she should not get a snappy four on 
one of the nastiest holes on the course. She 
glowed with a strange emotion as she took 
her putter, and as she bent over her ball 
the air seemed filled with soft music. 

It was only when she started to con- 
centrate on the line of her putt that this 
soft music began to bother her. Then, lis- 
tening, she became aware that it pro- 
ceeded from Rodney Spelvin. He was 
standing immediately behind her, hum- 
ming an old French love song. It was the 
sort of old French love song to which she 
could have listened for hours in some 
scented garden under the young May moon, 
but on the green of the fourth at Mossy 
Heath it got right in amongst her nerve 
centers. ‘‘ Rodney, please!” 

“ee Eh?” 

Jane found herself wishing that Rodney 
Spelvin would not say “Eh?” whenever 
she spoke to him. 

“Do you mind not humming?” said 
Jane. “I want to putt.” : 

“Putt on, child, putt on,” said Rodney 
Spelvin indulgently. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you mean, but if it makes you happy to 
putt, putt to your heart’s content.” 


Jane bent over her bali, 
got the line now. She J, 
putter with infinite care, 

“My God!” exclaim 
going off like a bomb, 

Jane’s ball, sharply jabig 
hole and rolled on about |» 


you ever see such a bit oii 
“Oh, Rodney!” moane J 
“Bh? ” ; 
Jane gulped and walkec 
fourth putt trickled into 
“Did you win?” said 
amiably. 
Jane walked to the fifi ; 
The fifth and sixth hole} 
are long, but they offer 
those who are able to ker s 
as if the architect of the ¢ 
over these two in order {jj 
malignant mind should } ; 
and keenest when he cay 
pestilential seventh. Thi 
may remember, is the holat 
McHoots, then open chy 
eleven on an important : 
short hole, and a full masie 
nicely onto the green, p\y 
carry the river that frolicjy 


room carpet, and in the sm 
ground is hard a ball that 
mum of back spin is apt toyy 
bound off into the river byo 
an island green, where t). 
like a serpent. I refresh oe 
these facts in order that'o1 
ciate what Jane Packard vs 
The woman with whor 
nered had the honor, and ‘0 
ball, which fell into one oth 
left. She was a silentp: 
woman, and she seemed 
perfectly satisfactory. Sly 
the tee and made way for/ai 
“Nice work!” said Vili 
moment later. For Jane’s\al 
perfect arc, was dropping, 


st 
very pin. 

“Oh, Rodney, look!” c2d 
“Eh?” said Rodney Srvi 
His remark was drownein 
squeal of agony from his 
most poignant of all tragecs' 
The ball, touching the grin, 
young lamb, scuttled pasthe 
a running dive over the cf. 
There was a silence. Ja)’s 
was seated on the bench y' 
‘reading a pocket edition ilir 
Vardon’s What Every ict 
Know, with which she hai 
nerself at odd moments Il 
round, had not observe t 
Wilham Bates, with thejac 
golfer, refrained from comen 
self was swallowing painfly. 
to Rodney Spelvin to bre tl 
“Good!” he said. 
Jane Packard turned lee 

worm. it 
“What do you mean, gid! 
“You hit your ball furth tl 
“‘T sent it into the river| s: 
low, toneless voice. 
“Capital!” said Rodm 
cately masking a yawn wit 
ty es right hands De 

tal!” q 


down another ball. 

“Playing three,” she: 

The student of Vardon urk 
in her book with her thub, 
nodded and resumed her 1tdi 

“Nice w ”’ began Vilie 
the ball soared off the t; ® 
himself abruptly. Alrea¢ h 
that the unfortunate girl i 
beef into it. The ball 
It fell. <A crystal fou 
towards the sun. Thee . 
the bosom of the stream, oly 8 
short of the island. But, } lt 
pointed out, that little 16 4 
away! Y 3 

“Playing five!’’ said J 
teeth. 

““What,”’ inquired Re 
tily, lighting a cigar 
break?”’ = 

“Playing five,” said Ja 
ful calm, and gripped hi 
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CYCLONE FENCE 
Heavily Hot-Dip 
Zinc-Coated After Weaving 
Gives Years Longer Service 


The perfection of this proc- 
ess by Cyclone means new 
standards of fence durabil- 
ity and new economies in 
fence maintenance. 


Cyclone Fence Heavily Hot- 
Dip, Zinc-Coated AFTER 


Weaving means Property 
Protection Plus. 


Write today for special treatise on 
Cyclone Fence and Cyclone Service, 
which solves any fencing problem. 
Address nearest offices, Dept. 21. 


CYCLONES PEIN tae VUPAUN Y 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, 
N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.), 
Portland, Ore., (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Half aseccnd,” said William Bates sud- 
denly. ‘I say, I believe you could play 
that last one from where it floats. A good 
crisp slosh with a niblick would put you on 
and you’d be there in four, with a chance 
for a five. Worth trying, what?”’ 

Jane’s eyes were gleaming. She threw 
William a look of infinite gratitude. 

“Why, I believe I could!” 

“Worth having a dash.” 

“There’s a boat down there!” 

“T could row,” said William. 

“‘T could stand in the middle and slosh!”’ 
cried Jane. 

“‘And what’s-his-name—that,”’ said Wil- 
liam, jerking his head in the direction of 
Rodney Spelvin, who was strolling up and 
down behind the tee, humming a gay 
Venetian barcarole, “‘could steer.” 

“William,” said Jane fervently, ‘‘you’re 


a darling!” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said William 
modestly. 
“There’s no one like you in the world. 
Rodney!” 


“Bh?” said Rodney Spelvin. 

“We're going out in that boat. I want 
you to steer.” 

“Capital!” hesaid. “‘ Capital! Capital!’ 

There was a dreamy look in Rodney 
Spelvin’s eyes as he leaned back with the 
tiller ropes in his hands. This was just his 
idea of the proper way of passing a summer 
afternoon; drifting lazily over the silver 
surface of the stream. His eyes closed. He 
began to murmur softly: 

“All today the slow sleek ripples hardly 
bear up shoreward, charged with sighs 
more light than laughter, faint and fair, 
like a woodland lake’s weak wavelets 
lightly lingering forward, soft and listless 
as the Here! Hi!” 

For at this moment the silver surface of 
the stream was violently split by a vigor- 
ously wielded niblick, the boat lurched 
drunkenly, and over his panama-hatted 
head and down his gray-flanneled torso 
there descended a cascade of water. 

‘Here! Hi!’ cried Rodney Spelvin. 

He cleared his eyes and gazed reproach- 
fully. Jane and William Bates were peering 
into the depths. 

“T missed it,’’ said Jane. 

“There she spouts!” said William, point- 
ing. “Ready?” 

Jane raised her niblick. 

“Here! Hi!’’ bleated Rodney Spelvin 
- a second cascade poured damply over 

im. 

He shook the drops off his face and per- 

ceived that Jane was regarding him with 


| hostility. 


“T do wish you wouldn’t talk just as I 
am swinging,” she said pettishly. ‘‘Now 


| | you’ve made me miss it again! If you can’t 


keep quiet I wish you wouldn’t insist on 


| coming round with one. Can you see it, 


William?” 

“There she blows,”’ said William Bates. 

“Here! You aren’t going to do it again, 
are you?”’ cried Rodney Spelvin. 

Jane bared her teeth. 

“T’m going to get that ball onto the 
on if I have to stay here all night,’”’ she 
SEIGh 
Rodney Spelvin looked at her and shud- 
dered. Was this the quiet, dreamy girl he 
had loved—this menad? Her hair was 
lying in damp wisps about her face, her 
eyes were shining with an unearthly light. 

“No, but really ” he faltered. 

Jane stamped her foot. 

“What are you making all this fuss 
about, Rodney?”’ she snapped. ‘‘ Where is 
it, William?’ 

“There she dips,’”’ said William. “‘ Play- 
ing six.” 

“Playing six.” 

“Let her go!’’ said William. 

‘Let her go it is!’’ said Jane. 

Splash! 

The woman on the bank looked up from 
her Vardon as Rodney Spelvin’s agonized 
scream rent the air. She saw a boat upon 
the water, a man rowing the boat, another 
man, hatless, gesticulating in the stern, a 
girl beating the water with a niblick. She 
nodded placidly and understandingly. A 
niblick was the club she would have used 
herself in such circumstances. Everything 
appeared to her entirely regular and ortho- 
dox. She resumed her book. 

Splash! 

“Playing fifteen,’ said Jane. 

“Fifteen is right,’’ said William Bates. 

Splash! Splash! Splash! 

“Playing forty-four.” 

. “Forty-four is correct.” 
Splash! Splash! Splash! Splash! 


“Bighty-three?” saj 
hair out of her eyes,  — | 
“No, only eighty-two,) 
Bates. a” 
‘Where is it?” 
“There she drifts.” 
A dripping figure rose , 
stern of the boat, spouting 
lic fountain. For what Sal 
an eternity Rodney Spel 
and spluttered and writh 
came to him abruptly that; 
He bounded from his seat, 
time Jane swung with all } 
supple body. There was , 
which all the other splasls 
nothing. The boat overt, 
drifting away. Three bod 
the stream. Three heads e¢ 
water. i 
The woman on the bank) 
in their direction. Then (¢ 
book. 
“Tt’s all right,” said Wij 
tentedly. “We’re in our d) 
“My bag!” cried Jane 
clubs!” , 
“Must have sunk,” saich 
) 


“Rodney,” said Jane, “ 
is at the bottom somewh; 
and swim about and try tc 

“Tt’s bound to be arou 
said William Bates encour: 

Rodney Spelvin drew 
full height. It was not an 
for it was muddy where | | 
did it. ; 

“Damn your bag of clul 
lost to all shame. “I’m gi 


time and vanishing benea 
sloshed to the shore. Fi ; 
paused on the bank, ah 
summer sky, then he was pr 
Jane Packard and Willia|] 
him go with amazed eyes. | 
“T never would oat 
Jane dazedly, “that he) 
man.” j 
“A bad lot,” said Willia 
“The sort of man to | 
merest trifle!’ 
“Must have a naturay 
tion,” said William | 
“Why, if a little thin;li 
make him so rude and brull 
wouldn’t be safe to marry'iir 
“Taking a big chance,’ i 
Bates. ‘‘Sort of fellow vo 
the cat’s milk and kick ‘e 
face.”’ He took a deep bai 
peared. ‘Here are your cl 
said, coming to the surfa) < 
wanted a bit of looking fi” 
“Oh, William,” said Ja3, 
most wonderful man on eth 
“Would you go so far 
William doubtfully. r 
“‘T was mad, mad ever |g 
that brute!”’ ‘ 
“Now there,” said Wia 
moving an eel from his le |: 
“I’m absolutely with you 7 
along, but didn’t like to ly 
mean is, a girl like you—'e! 
all that sort of thing—o'h 
chap like me—keen on goal 
of that description.” 
“William,” cried Jane 's 
taching a newt from her rijt' 
“Silly nonsense, when 0 
down to it, your mage 
doesn’t play golf. Nothir 
‘“‘T’ll break off the engier 
ment I get home.” 
“You couldn’t makea sin) 
irl.” : 
“William!” 
“Jane!” F 
The woman on the ban g 
she turned a page, saW an 
embracing, up to their wa 
seemed to have nothing ) | 
She resumed her book. Pe 
ingly into William’s eyes. 
“William,”’ she said, t 
loved you all my life.” 
“Jane,” said William, 
I’ve loved you all my lif 
you so a dozen times, but 
seemed to come up.” — 
“William,” said Jane, | 
and a darling. . «+ W 
“There she pops.” — 
“Playing eighty-four’. 
‘Eighty-four it is,” 
back, keep your eye on | 
press.” -, 
The woman on the ban 
Twenty-five. é 
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F all the Pierce-Arrow trucks now 

thirteen years old, “Betsy,” the vet- 
eran of the excavating fleet owned by 
J. P. Holland of San Francisco, probably 
_ has seen the severest service. 


| Breaking trails through a mountain 
wilderness, carrying burdens over punish- 
| ing grades, is still part of this old Pierce- 
_ Arrow’swork ...... “but,” writes Mr. 


Holland, “she is the same old faithful 
servant, showing a profit every month.” 
“Old Betsy” earned profits from the be- 
| ginning, thirteen years ago. Mr. Holland 
_ bought a second, and then a third Pierce- 
Arrow as his business prospered. Today 
| 


he has nine. 


| “This first Pierce-Arrow has run about 
| 200,000 miles and hauled approximately 


1,000,000 tons of material,” says Mr. 
Holland, “for our trucks carry anywhere 
from 20 to 100 loads a day. 
“Ournew Dual-Valve Pierce-Arrows have 
a world of power. We havesent them fully 
loaded up a 22 per cent grade on a soft 
road. Can you imagine it?” 
* * Ox 


By actual comparison, by actual perform- 
ance, thousands of truck owners have 
proved to their own satisfaction that Pierce- 
Arrow trucks earn more because they do 
more for less money. 

Your nearest Pierce-Arrow distributor will 
be glad to show you what Pierce-Arrows 
are doing in your business, and to show 
you the interesting Pierce-Arrow chassis 
with its silent, powerful Dual-Valve Engine. 


‘Old Betsy has carried Loo0000 tons 
thirteen years and still earns profits” 


Do youknow that youcan 
buy Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
on the most liberal 
of terms? 


Pierce-Arrow trucks, trac- 
tors and motor busses may 
be purchased, if desired, 
under liberal financing ar- 
rangements. Write us, or 
ask your nearest distribu- 
tor for details. 
Chassis Sizes: 
2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton 6-ton 7}2-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7¥/2-ton 
Chassis prices range from 
$3300 to $5400 
Six-cylinder Motor Bus chassis, 
$4600 and $4750 
f. o. b. Buffalo 
Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


a 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ieree 


Dual Valve 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow Trucks are built. 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT Ro 


Insurance Exchange Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Boyd & 
Moore, Architects. Byers for 
Plumbing. 


Lert: Federal Reserve Bank, 
Cleveland. Walker & Weeks, 
Architects. Byers for Heating. 


The trend 
toward better pipe 


VEN an infinitesimal amount of cor- 
rosion —far too small to be measured 
from day today, butirresistibly going 

on year after year—ultimately becomes 
destructive to any plumbing, heating, or 
other pipe system. Staggering replacement 
expense then has to be faced. Measured 
against such odds, theadditional cost of By- 
ers pipe is a small consideration, for it adds 
but little to the first cost of installation. 


A distinct trend towards better pipe has set in, 
based on the soundest of all motives—past ex- 
perience. And this trend has found expression in 
the specification and use, on an ever broadening 
scale, of Byers pipe of genuine wrought iron, the 
pipe of proven durability. 


fe 


With its consistent record of satisfactory service 
in buildings upwards of 30 and 40 years old, Byers 
is being specified, in the best engineering practice, 
for an increasing number of services, where for- 
merly any pipe was considered ‘‘good enough.”’ 
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Literature on Request 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Houston 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


Wyandotte High School, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. B.C. Wetzel & Co., 
Architects. Byers pipe used for 
plumbing and heating. é 
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for the Name and Year rolled in every ] ae gth 


| John Powell’s face. 
| his plate and surrendered to a grateful sen- 


| tion of alacrity; 


| milking machine 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


pail in which he fetched the milk from the 
next farm. To Powell’s mood there was 
something like an affront in the way Dun- 
lap sat down. He did it passively, as if he 
merely surrendered to a friendly, assidu- 
ous gravitation. His face, however, ex- 
hibited a gloominess in full harmony with 
Powell’s humor, and its direction drew 
Powell’s notice to the open door into the 
lean-to, through which proceeded subdued 
noises in a rhythmic cycle—gurgle-slosh- 
slosh-slap; slosh-slap-slap-gurgle. The 
aroma of soap registered on Powell’s con- 
sciousness, now, above the spicy smells 
from the stove. 

“Washing machines!’’ Dunlap moved 
his head in a gesture that could not be de- 
scribed as a shake, Powell thought; the 


| word implied rapidity. ‘‘Was a time when 


a feller c’d marry all the washing machine 
anybody needed.” He repeated the dismal 
gesture. ‘‘Ain’t no pith to the women these 
days.” 

In the lean-to the slosh and gurgle ceased 
abruptly. A lean, brisk, gray-haired woman 
came through the open doorway, her bright 
eyes pausing briefly to engage Jay’s slightly 
apprehensive glance. She said nothing to 
him, however. Powell, watching her swift, 
whisking motions at the stove, felt a per- 
ceptible diminution in his fatigue; her 
clipped good morning seemed to rest him. 
He drew a chair to the table and watched 
generous blobs of batter flatten on the grid- 
dle; eggs, broken deftly on the edge of the 
pan, turned gold and white beside the ham. 
He discovered stirrings of appetite and ob- 
served that Jay Dunlap displayed a sugges- 
that he ate with a fine 
steadiness that, for all its deliberation, gave 
the effect of speed. 

“Got aright to be hungry,” said Dunlap, 
sulkily defensive under his wife’s glance as 
he lifted the last three cakes to his plate. 
“Traipsin’ clean up to Foster’s and luggin’ 
that there milk pail all the way back!”” He 
swallowed liberally. ‘‘No sense into it 
neither. We'd ought to keep a cow.” 

His wife, again at the griddle, turned and 
eyed him, her hands reversed against her 
hips. 

“Tf you got any notion ’*t you married a 


“Know better.”” Dunlap maintained a 
dignified composure. “‘Ain’t raising ’em 
these days,’’ he added regretfully. ‘‘Have 
to hire it done.” 

“Want me to cook and wash for a hired 


| man so’s you won’t have to walk after the 


milk!” 

“Know better,’’ said her husband again. 
“‘Was a time when a mite of work didn’t 
scare a woman ’most to death. Had some 
pith to ’em.”” He blotted up an excess of 
sirup with a slice of bread and consumed it 


| sacrificially. ‘‘Dan Cooper’s quittin’, up to 


Foster’s. Ast me if he c’d move down to 
the old house f’r a spell. Sort of give me 
the notion we e’d get us a cow and hire Dan 
to milk. Ought to have help on a farm this 


| size, man’s old ’s I be.”’ 


Mrs. Dunlap’s glance moved to consult 
He had pushed back 


sation of acquisition, possession. His brain 


| bestirred itself sluggishly—there was sense 


in this idea,of Jay’s. A farm of eighty acres 
certainly ought to furnish its own milk. It 
was slipshod management to pay cash for 
cream and butter, with all those idle fields 
able to feed a dozen cows. With a spry 
young fellow on the place it ought to be self- 
supporting instead of a liability. Good 
buildings and fences—he was suddenly 
ashamed of having allowed a plant like this 
to stand idle, eating its head off and earning 

nothing toward its keep. 
“We'll go see this man, Jay. Good 
Mr. 


worker, is he?”’ 

“Depends on how you figger it.” 
Dunlap spoke without prejudice. ‘‘Dan’s 
’s good as you c’d get these days. Ain’t 
raising no real workers no more. Was a 
time when ——”’ 

He left the sentence suspended and min- 
istered gloomily to his teeth. 

“Dan Cooper’s a first-rate man,’’ said 
Mrs. Dunlap. “If you’re thinking of hiring 
anybody to live on the place, I’d advise you 
to pick him. He’s got a real nice wife.” 

“Spryer ’n most,” admitted Jay. ‘“‘Ain’t 
heard of her needin’ no machines to do her 
chores.” ~ 

Powell intervened before the tightening 
of Hetty’s mouth had translated itself to 
speech. 


“‘Let’s go see him now, 
_ Dunlap sighed as he y 
joint by joint, but made 
until they were halfway a 
ruin of the upper pasture, 

“‘Ain’t no fire, is they?” 

Powell started. He wa 
and his breath had found a ¢; 
Accommodating his pace 
sured stride, he found tim 
state of the field. 

“Mostly weeds, isn’t it! 

“Ought to be plowed a 
fresh,” said Dunlap. “Bee; 
it done; but’s long ’s you” 
some help on the place, ij 
I ain’t spent the money, 
it easy as not.” 

They found Cooper just 
fence, hammering at a jan 
rusty cultivator he had pr 
post. A dejected horse waj 
between the rows of - Aa 
canted in an angle curiously 
looked up at their approai. 
bitten fellow of thirty, Pow 
of joint and already bent a} 
the ridge of muscle that |; 
across his shoulders. ; 

Powell observed that | 
hammer at the nut whill 
matters. His habit of sw; 
proved instantly of the mi. 

“Why don’t you want tu 
are?”’ he put in presently, 

Cooper’s bleached eye‘ 
gether. 

“Sick of shif’less farmin)’ 
Powell’s ear his voice, rus’ ; 
use, was another good sigr 
glib men on principle 
“‘Ain’t a tool on the place |g 
with, and Foster won’t heat 
Wasted most an hour on : 
look at what I got to hitch 
it fixed! Crow bait! Ain}: 
of stock on the place. O11 
it don’t pay to milk ando 
better ’n razorbacks!”” 

Powell’s approval dee i 
a bad workman, grumbling) 
but a good man, hating the. 
his idea about his own fan 
farming exactly, but = 


and buildings and produci?: 
and poultry for the house. 
without interrupting his (0 
the jammed nut. | 
“D’know ’s I’d want tcle 
“Aim to farm right. Fun ir 
dog-gone different from 
come right down to it.” 
Powell chuckled. | 
“Won’t quarrel about he 
“You can work my plac/f 
worth if you want to, as ni 
nish me with what I wan’ 
aswift decision. ‘Tell you , 
make the place pay a profi! 
you, over and above your 
Cooper’s big hand tite 
wrench. His face made )h 
member a long fora 
when there had been a ane 
railroad with rolling stockhi 
“How about stock and tls 
eye shifted to Dunlap anj¢ 
Powell. ‘Jay sold out, dict 
bought the place off him? 
““No sense leavin’ ome 
barn,” said Jay. “‘Didn|¢ 
need ’em again. 
“That'll be all right, “sa 
get what’s needed of cou). 
lieved cheap machinery uh 
to save money. Won't qu 
Cooper’s face was wie 


” 


; 
{ 


“Tractor would be cheaj’’ 
suggested experimentally. 
it ain’t working.” 

“T was going to say §= 
Powell. ‘‘When could yo 

Cooper drew a deep bre}. 

“T got to stay here till y 
but ’’—again the experimer 
itself—‘‘but I could get tle 
pick out a tractor”—he 


“T’ll call for you,” said 
bargain, is it?” 
Cooper solemnly sho 
sound of his hammering 
across the pasture, butit seu 
out a triumphant marehin™ 


(Continued on P 
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| Powell found himself keep- 
, \gain he was startled by Jay 
sjiveinquiry about a suppos- 


Ts 
| as Dunlap’s ancient horse, 
within a dozen paces, arched 
‘14 cantered stiffly down the 
ei2 coyness. 
hi1 up, Jay. Guess I’ll go 
-\Jage and see Judson about 
‘o house in shape. Might as 
{that before Cooper moves 
‘ ded the horse unkindly. 
‘on’t leave me git nigh him,” 
“Sight of oer eae isis 
jectedly toward the grazing 
” polited: nobody offering to 
rin’ machine, nor no patent 
nvher.” : 
| in support and presently 
ned in a fence corner, per- 
‘o be led captive by an un- 
5 hismane. Accommodating 
+ veteran beast’s slow step, 
¢ of the dusty miles to the 


nm 


sled the currycomb under Jay 
ot 2 instructions and adjusted 
ivenerable harness. 

, small car while we’re in 
= “Tt’ll save enough 


{citself. ; 
ighed heavily. 
.dn’t think of it first off. Had 


de kep’ right on gettin’ the 
2c2r’s, stead of clutterin’ the 
7 ” 


ng milk when we’ve got all 
id. ‘I tell you, Jay, there 
m ey in a farm like this if it’s 


ved him steadily for a space. 
oped, but he permitted it to 
i out the exertion of speech. 
eacefully through the dust, 
itd himself whistling softly 


mI 

resisting temptation, John 
1 a thought for the excel- 
apter’s technic. First-rate 
ted. This young fellow was 
, all the more dangerous 
isarming, boyish eagerness, 

him the right sort of sup- 
srints, architects’ plans and 
ti building, an estimate that 
w le cost of the plant, instead 
in orices on machinery. 
9 enty-one six fifty, ready to 


ot naller when you said it this 
as2asonable too—more than 
wer his own figures, and his 
bled him a little as he 
abor and expense to which 
zone to get all this together. 
we made ’em understand 
ling that he wasn’t really 
e'that he was just amusing 
t idea of putting in a cream- 


’re not trying to stampede 
'T. Powell. Naturally we’d 
ut that’s not our main rea- 
gestion. We hate to see a 
nt like yours losing money 
f a minor addition. You 
ell your milk as you’re do- 
King the Amalgamated a 
like half a cent on ey- 


s, 


ing, with Jerseys. 
with the Holstein 


. Guernseys, maybe, 
bitter about the mat- 


ha hose to a milk can,” 
‘ak e the butter fat in a 


‘ ment with 
t was all absolutely 
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sound; there wasn’t any money in milk; 
the books showed that in ugly red ink foot 
ings every month; but twenty-one thousand 
more, after spending so much on the new 
cow stables and thosefancy silos— he glanced 
at his watch with a sense of guilt. Sam and 


Bill would be coming pretty soon now, and | 
making him feel like an embezzler with their | 
old jokes about hayseeds and rubes, their | 


pleased admiration for his thrifty notions 
of amusement. 
“Tl see,” he said uneasily. 
it over and let you know.” 
The neat young man assembled his pa- 
pers, amiably deferential about it. He left 
John Powell to wistful calculations. A first- 


rate modern butter plant would certainly | 


pay, when you figured in the by-product 
profits—feeding the skim milk to hogs right 
on the place. There was plenty of room for 
putting in some new hog runs; he’d fore- 
seen that when he located the present ones. 
Yes, sir, if you looked at it right it wasn’t 
an expense, but just ordinary economy, to 
install that up-to-date creamery and cash 
in on —— 

He shook hands with Sam, resenting a 
persistent self-reproach under his son’s af- 
fectionate glance. Bill, it appeared, had 
been detained at the last minute by some 
matter connected with the St. Louis office, 
but would try to drop in at Sam’s house in 
the evening. John Powell rebuked himself 


for a feeling of relief. If both boys lunched | 
with him they’d insist on talking shop. | 


They couldn’t seem to remember that their 
father wanted to forget about business, that 
it wasn’t fair to bore him with it any more. 
He grinned uneasily under Sam’s old com- 
plaint about his stopping at a hotel on these 
trips to town instead of using his old quar- 
ters at Sam’s house. 

a penaicr to the station down here,” he 
said. 

His conscience smote him for the dis- 
ingenuous innuendo. Ever since they’d 
opened the new state road you could drive 
to town a lot faster than you could make it 
in the train, but he’d never told the boys 
about it. You could get away more easily 
if Amy thought you had to catch a train. 

He frowned at the complicated card in 
the grillroom and ended by duplicating 
Sam’s haphazard order. Everything tasted 
like everything else, in a place like this; it 
didn’t matter much what you ordered. He 
thought wistfully of the pungent aromas of 
Hetty Dunlap’s kitchen and remembered 
suddenly that there would be baked beans 
for supper tonight. If he could get away 
by half past three, say 

“T’m sorry Bill couldn’t be here,’ Sam 
was saying, “‘because we wanted to talk to 
you together about this scheme for our own 
Canadian plant. I’ve brought the fig- 
ures at 

“Never mind ’em.”’ John Powell frowned 
again. “It’s up to you boys to decide such 
things without bothering me. .You can’t 
seem to get it through your heads that I’m 
entitled to a little rest from business. Do 
what you think’s best.” 

“All right.”” Sam returned a sheaf of 
folded papers to his pocket with a certain 
alacrity. ‘‘Of course we don’t want to 
worry you with it, but we felt we ought to 
ask you anyway. It runs into money, you 
see,” 

‘“How much money?”’ Powell spoke fret- 


fully. 
“Oh, two hundred anyway—two-fifty 
perhaps.” 


Sam tried to be casual about it, but there 
was just a hint of apology in his voice. His 
father observed that he also omitted the 
disagreeable thousands and dollars. He 
felt a dim sense of injustice. The boys could 
spend a quarter of a million on a factory that 
they didn’t need any more than a cat needs 
two tails, but he had to deny himself that 


little creamery that was, when you came | 


right down to it, an absolute necessity. Not 
only that—they were trying to put the re- 
sponsibility for it on his shoulders, trying 
to make it look as if he were the one who’d 
decided it. Again he felt tired and old and 
feeble, as he’d felt that morning when he’d 
made up his mind to quit. 

“You'll have to settle it between you,” 
he said peevishly. 
with such things any more—I’m too old.” 

“Sorry.’”’ Sam was instantly penitent, 
but a certain relief showed through his sur- 
face manner as he ate, briskly and without 
attention. ‘Fact is you look so darned 
young and peppy it’s hard to remember 
that you’re out of the harness. And your 
head’s on so tight too’’—he grinned ad- 
miringly—‘‘you can’t blame us for wanting 


your advice when we see how sensible you , 


tt 


“T’ll think | 


“T can’t be bothered © 
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cMore important — 


than soap 


E is happy because he is 

healthy; and health de- 
pends on internal cleanliness. 
A clean skin helps to protect 
the body from germs from 
without. But zvternal cleanli- 
ness prevents the creation of 
dangerous poisons w7thin the 


body. 

Internal cleanliness means freedom 
from clogged intestines—regular 
and thorough elimination of food 
waste from the body. A clogged 
intestinal system is a sure fore- 
runner of disease. Here start such 
minor ailments as headaches, bili- 
ous attacks and insomnia—each of 
which takes toll of your health and 
vitality. Poisons flood your system. 
Vitalorgansareaffected. Yourpower 
of resistance is lowered. Health, 
even life itself, is threatened. 


In faulty elimination, due to clog- 
ging, say intestinal specialists, lies 
the primary cause of more than 
three-quarters of all illness, includ- 
ing the gravest diseases of life. 


Laxatives and cathartics do not 


For Internal Cleanliness 


and water 


overcome faulty elimination, says 
a noted authority, but by their con- 
tinued use tend only to aggravate 
the condition and often lead to per- 
manent injury. 


Medical science through knowl- 
edge of the intestinal tract gained 
by X-ray observation has found 
at last in /ubrication a means of 
overcoming faulty elimination. The 
gentle lubricant, Nujol, hastens 
the rate of flow through the intes- 
tine. Thus it brings internal clean- 
liness. 


Not a Medicine 


Nujol is not a laxative and cannot 
cause distress. Nujol is used in lead- 
ing hospitals and is prescribed by 
physicians throughout the world 
for the relief of faulty elimination 
in people of all ages. 


Don’t give disease a start. Adopt 
this habit of internal cleanliness. 
Nujol is nota medicine. Like pure 
water, it is harmless. Take Nujol 
as regularly as you brush your teeth 
or wash your face. For sale by all 


druggists. 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


ee 


FREE TRIALS BOTTLE?! 


Nujol, Room 831-F,7 Hanover Sq., New York 
For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send mea 
trial bottle of Nujol and 16-page booklet, 
“Faulty Elimination’’. (For booklet only, check 
here © and send without money.) 
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Be sure 


you use only 


Underwood 
Pure Deviled 


in your 
sandwiches 


because 


Y OU know exactly what 


you are getting in Under- 


wood Deviled Ham: 


Choice whole ham, chopped 
fine and seasoned with pure 
spices. No substitutes, no by- 
products, no adulterants. Noth- 


ing but savory prime ham and 


wholesome seasoning. 


No wonder Underwood Deviled 
Ham is so delicious! No won- 
der it makes “‘the greatest sand- 


wich in the world’’! 


Insist on getting Underwood 
pure Deviled Ham,branded with 
the famous Red Devil. 


brings a sample can. 


25 cents 
Book of 


tempting recipes free. 
f=) 


<TAS GE 
THE 
TASTE!” 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 
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are about this retirement thing. We used to 
be kind of proud of you when you were run- 
ning the business, but—well, we’ve got even 
a better slant at you since you’ve quit.” 

John Powell thought uneasily of that trip 
this morning to the safe-deposit box, of 
what his broker had said about the folly of 
selling good securities in a sick market, and 
yet there was an unmistakable warmth in 
him, too, under Sam’s manifest sincerity. 

“Don’t see why,” said Powell shortly. 
““Haven’t done anything these three years 
except loaf around the farm.” 

“That’s precisely it! It looks easy till you 
find out how many good men make a mess 
of it.”” Sam’s face clouded. ‘Suppose you 
read in the papersabout Amy’sfather. Those 
Paris crooks stung him three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a fake Rembrandt and he’s 
trying to kid himself with the notion that all 
the experts are wrong! Going to prove it by 
buying some more old masters—about six 
months old.’”’ He shook his head. ‘‘At that, 
he’s better than his brother Pete.” 

“What about Pete?”’ Powell leaned hope- 
fully forward. ‘I haven’t heard any- 
thing i 

“Oh, we got the letters back.” Again 
Sam’s head wagged eloquently. ‘Nice, 
sensible little notes for an ex-captain of in- 
dustry to write to a baby vamp!” He 
sighed. ‘‘No, sir, loafing can’t be as easy 
as it looks.” 

John Powell waved a hand. 

“All in picking the right place. Man can 
get a real rest ona farm. Don’t breed real 
scientific resters anywhere else. You 
take my hired man, Jay Dunlap, for in- 
stance ——”’ 

He related a number of anecdotes, to 
which his son lent a patently diminishing at- 
tention, consulting his watch under the edge 
of the table. 

“You see, there’s a lot of interesting 
things on a farm too. Keeps a man inter- 
ested while he’s loafing, I mean. Now you 
take alfalfa, for instance—you’d be sur- 
prised to know what a trick it is to get it 
started on our sort of soil, but we’ve got one 
forty-acre field that ——’’ 

“Awt’ly interesting,” said Sam presently. 
He got to his feet. ‘I want to hear the rest 
of that tonight, father. Wish I could stay, 
but I ought to be back on the job right now.” 

“Oh, about tonight ——” Powell’s tone 
underwent an abrupt degeneration. He 
fumbled through a stock of slightly shop- 
worn excuses, thankful that he needn’t deal 
with Amy this time. “‘ You see, Sam, there’s 
so much racket in a city—you don’t hear 
it, because you’re used to it; but’’?—he 
achieved, he thought, an excellently tired 
look—‘“‘you see, I can sleep so much better 
on the farm. You square me with Amy and 
I'll get home this afternoon.’”’ He sighed. 
“Getting old, Sam. Cranky, sort of.” 

“Yes, you are!’”’ Sam rejected the idea 
with affectionate scorn. ‘‘Wish I had your 
punch right now. But I can understand 
how you feel. It’s all right; we want you 
to do just as you please. Of course, we love 
to have you, Amy and I, but ——”’ 

“Make you a real old-fashioned visit one 
of these days, when I feel huskier, but right 
now ——” : 

It was better to leave the sentence in the 
air. Sam departed, hurrying a little. John 
Powell drew in a deep breath. A fragment 
of butter on the serving table drew his eyes 
and he outraged the bus boy’s decorum by 
sampling it with a knife, letting a thin flake 
dissolve slowly on the tip of his tongue. 
Slowly he wagged his head in mild disap- 
proval. He demanded, at the desk, an in- 
terview with the manager. Emerging after 
half an hour, he sought the telephone booths 
and spoke with decision to the suave person 
at the other end of the wire. 

“This is John Powell, Heart’s Ease Farms. 
You can go ahead with that plant you’ve 
been quoting on, but make sure that you ar- 
range it so I can enlarge it in case I want to. 
T’'ll confirm by letter, but get busy right 
away. I want it working by September 
first sure.” 

As his car rolled over the smooth concrete 
of the new road he meditated happily. Sup- 


| pose he had spent twenty-one six fifty on 


top of all the rest. A man had a right to 
amuse himself with his own money, hadn’t 
he? Hadn’t Sam—mighty level-headed 
man, Sam—complimented him on choosing 
a farm to play with? He thought, with 
complacent, understanding condescension, 
of Amy’s father chucking away three hun- 
dred thousand dollars on a cheap imitation 
of a painting, of Pete Rumbold writing let- 
ters 

The new road certainly shortened the 
trip. He was startled when they passed 
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Dalton, the halfway point. A light truck 
could get down to the city with a load of 
butter a good deal faster than it would 
travel by train. Save freight on supplies, 
too, coming back. Deliveries every other 
day. He drifted into mental arithmetic and 
was astonished when the car stopped at the 
farmhouse door. He stood on the porch for 
a moment, surveying the white buildings 
grouped beyond the little mirror of the ice 
pond—great stately barns and the tall tow- 
ers of the silos, that reminded him of old 
castles in picture books. His eye traveled 
on over the rolling rise of land, his own land, 
almost to the crest of the farther slope. He 
frowned at the line fence. Dunham’s three 
hundred acres would just about round out 
the place. One of these days 

He looked at his watch. Twenty minutes 
to six. There’d be time to go down to the 
foreman’s office and tell Dan Cooper about 
the creamery. He walked briskly, aware of 
the familiar phenomenon of rested nerves 
and muscles. No place like a farm for that. 
By the time he found Cooper the question 
of truck deliveries had settled itself affirma- 
tively and his mind had moved on to the 
idea of buying that land of Dunham’s and 
doubling the herd of Guernseys. It would 
keep the creamery plant running full time, 
and if it was as easy as it seemed to sell 
fancy-priced butter to New York hotels 
there wouldn’t be any trouble disposing of 
the output. 

After supper it occurred to him that the 
trucks could probably carry something be- 
sides butter, and he walked down to Coop- 
er’s house to talk over the notion of adding 
to the poultry houses. It was after ten 
when he was ready for bed, and he stretched 
his arms in a wide, luxurious yawn which 
interrupted the setting of his alarm clock. 
The mattress seemed to rise and greet 
him. There was no place like a farm for real, 
honest, 100 per cent sleep, he told himself 
drowsily. You didn’t need so much of it as 
you had to have of the diluted, flimsy sort 
of rest you got in town. 

He switched on the lights again and set 
the alarm half an hour earlier. 


Iv 


HE shell-rimmed spectacles provided the 

young man from the Pray-Bryant agency 
with an ominously academic appearance, 
an effect heightened by the formidable 
document he produced from a green leather 
brief case—a thick affair in a green parch- 
ment cover with a tasseled cord of green 
silk for binder. John Powell’s fingers 
drummed nervously on his desk and his eye 
moved to the window, through which, as 
the academic young man cleared his throat 
importantly, he could see another tourist’s 
car turn in between the stone pillars. 

“The exact science of advertising,” in- 
toned the visitor, ‘‘consists, in the first 
place, of i 

“Skip about four pages and begin again,” 
said John Powell. “I own a dictionary my- 
self.” 

He watched the car stop at the foreman’s 
office and observed with relief that one of 
the guides was on duty. If you let these 
sight-seers go poking around alone for five 
minutes they were perfectly sure to get into 
the cow stable. It was queer how many 
otherwise intelligent people didn’t know 
that strangers worried cows; that you could 
measure the exact degree of these disturb- 
ances on the milking scales. Reassured, he 
twisted his chair and faced his caller. 

“Before submitting this plan for your 
consideration, it would seem advisable to 
set forth the investigations on which it is 
based, to ——” 

“Skip about eight pages and try again,” 
said John Powell. 

The young man regarded him intently. 
Then, with an abrupt gesture, he removed 
the shell-rimmed glasses and dropped the 
green-parchment plan on the floor beside 
his chair. It was remarkable, Powell 
thought, that a pair of spectacles should 
make so much difference. No least flavor 
of the academic lingered about the visitor. 
He rested his arms easily on the desk. 

““My mistake,” he said. ‘‘Thought this 
was your first time out.” 

“Heard all that a long time before you 
were born,” said Powell. ‘‘If you’ve got 
anything to sell, sell it.’ 

“Right! Here’s the big idea. Breakfasts 
right off the farm. You’re geared up to 
handle some high-grade direct-to-consumer 
business, with that delivery plant of yours 
in New York, and it looks as if we could 
start something with this breakfast stunt. 
You can come mighty close to supplying the 
whole works. You’ve got cream and butter 


‘eloquence of the guide, 


and eggs, to begin with: 
sausage and cure your own | 
you even make maple siryy_ 

The door opened and Py 
impatient glance at the inty 
sagged as he stared at Sam : 
ing in the doorway. They’ dy} 
of coming up to see the far|t 
out of the habit of 


“Well, well, where did 
from?” He would carry itg 
decided, keep ’em too busy 4} 
much. “Why didn’t you lew 
have ” He turned as je 
man .essayed a diplomatic 
sit still; I’ll be right with : 
was in his tone when he turn) 
and Amy. “T’ll be done wil 
minutes—don’t want to ma} | 
miss his train, you see. Telly 
take a little stroll aroun: 


the outer room and deliver] . 


the singsong floating back 
dor: 
“The entire second floor}. 
our clerical force; we emp 
to twenty girls and men, diay 
season, in this office alone, 4 
you the poultry runs whe) y 
from ty 
Powell closed the door aj 
seat. ‘ 
“Now then,” he said, “1 
they come back. Thisschempf 
“Got a good catch lineh 
whole story: Heart’s Kase |r 


eh? Breakfast baskets—eve/t] 
coffee i 
He was strapping the leshe 
when Sam and Amy rea 
Powell saw him to the outeio. 
slowly back. 
“Tt’s simply wonderful!” 
a little dazed. “I don’t secho 
“Must have it running 
said Sam. ‘“‘Gave me a hela’ 
tening to that boy’s figures.”'[e 
his father, a shade of anxiiy ; 
tone. ‘“‘He says you run iy 
whole works.” He hesitati, 
it be a good idea to get somiod 
you?” 
“Just a minute.’ Powellfte 
“Just thought of something dc 
forget.’’ He twirled the d| 0 
matic telephone and spoke 
Rte Denby? Pe MisDe 
you’d get me some figures 01} SI 
plant to turn out buckwhit | 
buckwheat. Hold on, betr : 
some data on how buckwhit) 
our crop-rotation scheme; ‘(1 
ute—yes, let me know just vat 
got under option and whait’ 
That’s all.” 
He hung up the receiver :d 
chair to face his son. 
“Just found out we’ve b 
cash for our buckwheat flour 
sense to having a farm if yoiar 
a whole breakfast off it.” 
“T was saying that ce 
somebody to help you,” Saibe 
Powell sat up straight. 
“Help me rest?” he demede 
all there is to do around her al 
all of it myself.” | 
“Looks sort of like wor to 
Sam cautiously. His fatheiaul 
“Plenty of work of cour} | 
do any of it,” he said. “I’mp! 
it easy—amuse myself.” 
The telephone buzzed and?si 
with the New York office. 
back to Sam his glance paut 
dow that overlooked the |} 
Dunlap seemed to sl 
propped rod. 
“No, sir, no work 
to pet 
He stopped as the duck? 
Jay to unhurried motion 
chub seemed to propel itself 0: 
in a deliberate, gleaming 4 
watched Dunlap free the hot #! 
fish back into the pond; hice 
hear Jay’s leisured grumble b 
er’n cleanin’ ’em.” eI} 
tence finished itself. 
“Tt’s too easy to 
able.”’ 
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By WM. H. SMITH, State Tax Commissioner 


ye one of the causes of the 
an evolution in 1776. They 
seq he causes of the Nebraska 
in |22. The Revolution of 
4 ij he birth of a new nation. 
1922 resulted in the birth 


tic: idministration—in part— 


uestion is as old as man. 
sec solved satisfactorily to all 
nd never will be. The best 
for is to have the tax burden 
as uitably as possible; but 
ons utes an equitable distri- 
» pit that causes the contro- 
ji¢ bution of Federal taxes is 
tore turmoil in Congress at 


Jig oution of taxation as be- 
ner sed burden of it; and not 
sraa has this tax burden in- 
rapvery other state in the 
am with the days of free and 
fol ving the World War. _ 

of uare miles Nebraska is a 
sig state. In point of popu- 
snl state. It is the home of 
pp and contented people—or 
ve contented until the tax 
an so acute. Its soil varies 
ry st of agricultural land to 
lis: the north, central and 
jor and the fertile irrigated 
e t west. 

16) session of the Nebraska 
adj med, -its appropriations 
1 tlse of any previous session. 
he)21 session adjourned its 
ns/ere one-half greater than 
-prious session. Not all the 
ns/‘e paid from direct taxa- 
mes, for the Federal Govern- 


ORAWN BY ART OUNG 


EBRASKA’S new state cap- 

itol, now under construction, 
is unlike any other capitol build- 
ing in the United States. The 
building will occupy ground 
space of 400 feet square, while 
the tower will be 80 feet square 
and 400 feet high. The legisla- 


ture in 1919 appropriated $5,- 
000,000 for its construction, the 
funds to be raised by direct 
taxation and spread over a period 


of six years. It is believed now 
the building will cost at least 50 
per cent more than was originally 
appropriated. 


The present governor, Charles W. Bryan 
—the brother of William Jennings Bryan— 
made the tax question one of his chief is- 
sues in that campaign, and he was elected 
by a 50,000 majority. But aside from the 
secretary of state—Charley Pool—he was 
the only member of his party to be elected, 
even the legislature in both branches being 
opposed to him politically. 

Dan Swanson, for a subordinate state 
office, had a majority of 73,000 on the op- 
position ticket, and Charley Randall and 
George Marsh and Charley Robinson 
nearly as much. 

Nebraska has a budget law, under the 
provisions of which an estimate is sub- 
mitted to the legislature, by the outgoing 
governor, of the state’s needs for the next 
biennial period. Then after inauguration 
the incoming governor is given ten days 


Trees at Night 


Wee 


Bogies 


in which to submit a revised budget in 
accordance with his ideas of the state’s 
financial needs. 

Immediately after inauguration Govy- 
ernor Bryan went to work on his budget, 
and when the session adjourned the appro- 
priations had been reduced to the extent 
that the 1923 burden on Nebraska taxpay- 
ers dropped to $6,404,000. 

The governor’s opponents say he had 
nothing to do with the reduction of taxes, 
while his friends insist that he did, and that 
if he had been given the proper codpera- 
tion by the legislature the total appro- 
priations would have been even less with 
a corresponding reduction in taxes. And 
there the matter rests, to be an issue again 
in the campaign of 1924. 

But irrespective of the man to whom the 
credit belongs for the drop in state taxes, 
there has been no material decline in local 
taxes. 

Digressing just a little from state and 
local taxes, it should be said that the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury at Wash- 
ington shows that for 1922—the figures for 
1923 not being available—the people of 
Nebraska paid in Federal income and mis- 
cellaneous taxes a total of $15,000,000, or 
$11.77 for each citizen of the state. In 1923 
its state taxes amounted to $4.93 a per- 
son, while its local taxes—the taxes levied 
for county, city and village, school and 
other local purposes—totaled $46,875,000, 
or about $36.15 a person. 


A Typical Condition 


In 1921—the peak year for state taxes— 
the total of local taxes was $48,435,000, 
while in 1923, after state taxes had been 
reduced more than 40 per cent from the 
peak point—local taxes were less than 5 per 
cent below what they were in 1921. 

The expenses of 
the World War 
must be met; and 
though there may 
be a shifting of 
Federal taxes, there 
will be no material 
reduction of them 
for some years to 
come. 

Nebraska as a 
state is doing its full 
share to reduce the 
tax burden, but the 
local subdivisions 
show no material 
change in the tax 
totals. 

This leads up to 
the question: Is 
the situation in 
Nebraska on the 
tax problem any 
indication of the 
situation in other 
states of the Union? 
I assume that it 
is—in most of those 
in the agricultural 


Sky 
H, ’tis insultin’ 


it so in town— 


gray, its edges all 
tucked down 


walls and roofs 
and chimney pots 
of town. 


But there’s a sky 
that is a sky, to 
roof the place I 
love— 

Crystal blue or silver 
gray, it seems to 
float above 

The little house and 
apple trees that 
make the place I 
love. 


—L. T. Davis. 


sections of the Cen- | 
tral West at least. | 


Tight around the | 


of the sky to call | 


Dingy blue or murky | 
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Office Easy Chairs 


A Slight Disagreement 
with Monsieur Coué 


We’ve heard a lot lately about how 
the mind influences the body—how 
by thinking you are well you get well. 
There’s a good deal in it. But how 
about the influence of the body on 
the mind? A tired body slows up the 
most active mind as surely as a flat 
tire interferes with the smooth work- 
ing of the finest car. 


The brain worker’s first duty to him- 
self and his job is a comfortable chair 
which keeps his body rested. The 
executive owes it to his firm to pro- 
vide each of his office workers with a 
comfortable chair. That’s practical 
efficiency and good business. 


And when you speak of comfortable 
office chairs, you are speaking of 
Sikes Office Easy Chairs. Restful- 
ness is a first principle in designing 
them. But beauty and dignity have 
in no way been neglected. A Sikes 
chair is as handsome and well made a 
piece of furniture as you will sée any- 
where. A wide range of prices and 
models makes it practical to equip 
your office with Sikes Office Easy 
Chairs throughout—from the chief’s 
sanctum to the reception room. 


Look over the line at the nearest Sikes 
dealer’s. I will give you his name on request. 


per ee 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS PHIL ADELPHIA 


FOR 6O YEARS 
In Baffalo, a Sikes Factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 


Good Buildings Deserve 


Build now 
if you can build right 


ley build or not to build. That is the question today with 
thousands of weary renters. People who are keenly desir- 
ous to own their own homes—who would build now, if they 
could convince themselves that this is a good time to build. 


For those who are prepared to build right—to put good 
materials and good workmanship into their homes—this is 
a good time to build—no doubt about that. You could not 
make a sounder investment. Ask any banker. 


But if you ate willing to compromise with quality—to be 
content with “compromise” materials and “compromise” 
workmanship—then this is not a good time to build—and 
what is more, it never will be. 


Economize if you must (there are plenty of places where you 
can) but insist on these five fundamentals: 


Good Foundation Good Roof 
Good Plumbing Good Heating 
Good Hardware 


The best house ever built is of little use, if the locks stick— 
the knobs work loose—the windows rattle. Temperamental 
hardware is as disagreeable to have around as temperamental 
people. Good buildings deserve good hatdwate—all through 
the house—not just on the front door. 


Build now if you can build right! 


To inform yourself completely concerning good hardware, 
write for booklet “‘Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware.” 


PLIES BUGSCY SS DN ones eee 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Standing in the middle of the room, his 
suffused eyes roving through the darkness; 
he remembered that Maddelin had here a 
shelf or two of books; thought of the space 
behind the books upon the shelves. He put 
the inspiration to the test at once, drawing 
out a handful of volumes and thrusting his 
arm in behind them. A book fell and his 
heart leaped. But no one moved in the big 
house, and he thought mockingly that he 
might have stolen their very beds away 
from beneath them. He began to feel a 
great contempt for these others—a great 
confidence in his own powers. He drew out 
more books, depositing them on the floor 
haphazard. Many of them were bound in 
soft leather; but a few, in boards, fell with 
a sharper sound. In five minutes every shelf 
was bare, and yet the handful of gems 
which would mean affluence for, him if he 
could find them remained concealed. 

Remained concealed—but where? Dark- 
ness increasingly shadowed the room as the 
moon sank lower in the sky behind the 
house. Yet he had been in this room so 
many times he should be able to remember 
its every detail. He stood very still and 
flogged his memory, scrutinizing the picture 
which he thus evoked. The mantel? A 
small gilt clock there offered the only pos- 


| sible hiding place. Its steady ticking when 


he touched it startled him into immobility. 
He had not heard this ticking before; but it 
seemed to him now that it was immoder- 
ately loud, that if he stopped it the very 
silence must awaken the house. Yet it had 
to be done, and he tilted the clock sidewise 
till the pendulum came to rest. As he lifted 
it from the mantel the pendulum struck 
against a coiled spring with the note of a 
He opened the back of the 
clock and groped inside. Nothing! 

There was no wood box beside the hearth; 
but, kneeling, he found an old-fashioned 
Madness was on the man 
now; the patent impossibility of using this 
as a hiding place did not deter him from 


| ripping it open with the paper knife and 


running his fingers inside. A srnall copper- 
finished fire lighter caught his attention; 
and he lifted the cover and drew out the 
porous oval thing which, soaked with oil, 
could be thrust beneath the logs. Oil 
dripped from it; nevertheless, until he had 
thrust his hand down to the bottom of the 
receptacle, he would not be satisfied noth- 
ing was hidden within. 

One single chance remained. Here and 
there a picture hung against the wall. He 
moved them gingerly, feeling behind them 
for a hidden nook. This done, he stepped 
away, crushed by the certainty that the 
gems were not in this room, crushed by the 
fact of failure. 

Not until this moment did it occur to him 
that Maddelin might, after all, have kept 
her jewels near her bed. He had decided 
against this in the beginning; had dis- 
missed the possibility from his mind. Now 
it returned to him and he swung to the 
bedroom door. The figure on the bed had 
not moved. 

He knelt by the chest at the foot of the 
bed, still in the shifting field of moonlight, 
and opened it. Linen, he saw, was stowed 
here; and he lifted the heavy folds, running 
his hands beneath them, laying each piece 
on the floor at his side. After a moment the 
chest was empty. He rose, wiping his hands 
nervously against his thighs. The bedside 
table? But there were no drawers in it, and 
its top held only a bed light, a book or two 
and a vacuum water jug with a glass beside 
it. He emptied the water soundlessly upon 
the pile of linen and made sure the jug was 
empty. 

This done he stood irresolutely, looking 
down at the still figure of the woman whom 
in this moment he both hated and feared, 
because she had baffled him. Under the 
bed? He knelt and found only her small 
felt slippers. Her negligee was thrown 
across the foot of the bed and he lifted it 
aside, making sure nothing was hidden be- 
neath it. The round, hollow, false bolster, 
in which during the day the pillows were 
kept, was laid across the seat under the 
north window and he thrust his arm inside, 
to either end. 

One single chance remained. Maddelin 
might conceivably have stowed her jewels 
under her pillow. Creig did not believe 


this; he did not believe she would lend her- ~ 


self to such an excess of precaution. But 
when he bent above the bed to look down 
at her his hand felt something hard beneath 


-window and, fumbling 


the coverlet, and he fumb 
and drew it out. An auto 
there by her side, He ha 
reluctant admiration for he 
people, now, would haye pj 
pillow; the gesture of reac}| 
have alarmed a Burges | 
had laid it her hand could 
self-betrayal. Creig’s qui 
pictured what might have, 
she wakened to discover 
might waken even now. Hj 
inside his jersey, where i 
bestowed the empty bottl; 
meer he h | 
ut if she had the pisto 
then it must be that the ia 
well. Yet he was reluctan; 
She lay so still; a moveme) 
her. He stood irresolutely; 
then cursed his own indec. 
drugged, helpless. He lifte 
with a rough, confident ge| 
pillow aside. As he did | 
back across his arm and. | 
dropped off her face, His, 
caught by something cur; 
about her countenanee, th 
bent to peer closer ih fr 
saw what it was that had gs; 
Her eyes were open! | 
hey were not open wi 


not have been so terrifying 
half parted, the whites gle 
see the semicircular ri 
beneath the upper lid. ] 
sleep. He tried to tell himse! 
she was drugged, yet could 
explanation. There was soni 
terrifying about the very | 
body across his arm. With: 
of panic he drew down thi 
pressed his ear against her }} 
silence the clamor of his ow! 
he might hear the murmur | 
But he could hear nothii, 
moment it seemed to him he\ 
his cheek was touched wil 
deadly chill. 
Abruptly he knew that shi 
stood erect, with a swift, jera 
that freed his arm; 
uttered a low and fearful ex 
was not conscious of this exii 
he knew he must have spoki, 
as though in answer, he h 
movement in the adjoinin 
slept the woman who was | 
voted slave. After a momen 
voice unnaturally loud in 
the night. 
She asked, “‘ Madam, did 


xi. 


“\WiApaue did you call’ 
lant Monica Betts fn 
where she slept near her 18 
Creig, above Maddelin’s deab 
crouched, his muscles so taut) 
frame quivered with the stir 
and arms bowed. His eyes i. 
without a movement of thee 
rested on the door of Monicalr 
these eyes of his—they wert 
control; were merely an olW 
tion of the frenzy which pc 
flicked back to the bed agana 
the door, and back once mort 
door someone stirred. He 
and thudding pressure of a §/P 
He recoiled from the bed, ri 
with a slow and reluctant 0 
though he were loath to go. 
to that still figure in the shad 
man himself backed from 
the moonlight by the window; 
hin h 
sill. Then, at last, panic drovil 
perate flight. He turned al 
over the sill till his feet tou: 
below. Bs 
When he was thus poise @ 
wall of the house and well ab¢' 
his nerves gave way. He 
fingers of one hand to the ed ‘ 
dow from which he had em 
with the other for the next |? 
effect was to spread him agai 
the house and pin him there. 
let go with either hand., Tr 
the empty bottle inside his )%¢ 
his pressure against the wal 
body painfully. He made tl 
left hand more secure and \ 
tried to reach them. The ef 
(Continued on Pagel 
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The Tin Dipper 


A little beggar like this takes 
but a mite from your power 
lines but behind it is a bigger 
threat, that the leaky joint will 
soon blow out. Then comes the 
shut-down with its waste in 
time and production. 


Things like this prove how 
expensive some packings actu- 
ally are, and how important it 
is to use material of proven merit 
backed by records for service. 
The Johns-Manville packing 
line has built a reputation for long 
service among American plants. 
Two of these packings are shown 
in the column on your right. 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
AOOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
rime 

Paty ROR 
PRODUCTS 


Fallen Arches 


This ailment, in a fire-box, 1s 
an expensive one to temedy. 
To the cost of repair you must 
add the cost of boiler shut- 
down and loss in production. 
It’s too expensive to risk. 

Prevention is many dollars 
cheaper than cure. Sound, air- 
tight fire-boxes are obtainable 
with Johns-Manville Refrac- 
tory Cerents. They keep 
clinkers from tearing down your 
fite-brick—and thus reduce the 
frequency of shut-downs. 

Johns-Manville provides a 
complete fite-box service 
known as Johns-Manville Heat 
Treatment. It will pay you to 
find out about it. 


It will pay you to get the 
answer to this question. 


Can you get the same 
power—or more if you need 
it—by burning less fuel? 
Can you cut your fuel bill? 
The column below tells you 
some of the ways that you 
can. A Johns-Manville Sales 
Engineer can tell you even 
more. Get him inside your 
plant to-day. 


Jolint-Manville ¥ Huivied Sheet Pack- 
ing: A dense, résilient, asbestos-com- 
pounded material that will effectively 
pack flanges against practically any fluid. 


Johns-Manville Monolithic Baffle 
Walls: These walls force maximum 
of heat from furnace gases to boiler 
tubes with the minimum waste up the 
stack. They are tight, long lasting 
and easy to install. 


Johns-Manville Kearsarge Rod 
Packing: For steam or air at any 
temperature or pressure. A patented 
construction provides a resilient center 
and a tough, durable cover. This one 
packing takes care of many conditions. 


Johns-Manville Asbesto-Sponge 
Felted Insulation: Laminations of 
asbestos felt that cannot break down 
or crumble away, made in cylindrical 
form for insulating the steam pipes 
of power platits—proved by actual 
test and service the most efficient in- 
sulation made. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
296 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 61 Large Cities 
For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
unbalancing him, and increased his terror. 
The rock on which at this point the house 
stood was little more than a dozen feet be- 
low; but it never occurred to him to drop 
and risk a crippling sprain. He was terribly 
afraid he would fall; so he gave over trying 
to reach inside the jersey and, instead, 
pulled it upward in front until the lower 
end came out of his bathing trunks and the 
bottle fell and splintered on the ledge under 
his feet, the fragments tinkling down upon 
the solid rock below. The pistol would have 
gone too; but he caught it, and after a mo- 
ment’s consideration thrust it into place 
again. 

This had taken only an instant. He felt 
the desperate need of haste and fought to 
control his nerves. Ahead of him, in one of 
the windows, a light flashed on, and he 
heard Monica’s voice. This acted as a spur. 
Without quite knowing how the thing was 
done, he squirmed along the narrow footing 
andin through the hall window. Before him 
the way lay clear. Along the hall and down 
thestairs, through the library and away 

But as he approached the head of the 
stairs he was halted by a low-voiced com- 
mand from a little way in front of him. 

“Stand where you are!” 

He had time to realize that the voice was 
that of Dick Gregor. The hall was dark; 
Creig could not see the young man. Never- 
theless, he obeyed the command—stood 
motionless, fought against a desire to lift his 
hands abjectly in the air. Creig was peril- 
ously near a shrieking collapse. The second 
after Dick spoke seemed to him to drag 
itself out interminably. 

Then he heard the swift scuffle of lightly 
running feet, and young Gregor called 
again, “Stop!” Heavier footsteps, also 
running. Creig slid swiftly forward, follow- 
ing by ear. He was able to guess what had 
happened. Lois, impatient at the long de- 
lay—he wondered how long it must have 
been since he left her in the library—must 
have carried out her threat to act alone. 
And she had been clumsy, Gregor had 
heard her, had crept halfway down the 
stairs. 

Somewhere in the wing at his back 
Creig heard other footsteps—the maid 
Monica moving about. He wondered, his 
brow as cold as ice, whether she had found 
her mistress yet, whether she had discov- 
ered the truth, why she did not call out. He 
could not stay here, could not wait pas- 
sively for the alarm. And Lois was in dan- 
ger below; if she were caught now she 
would surely blurt out the truth, involving 
him inextricably. He plunged down the 
stairs in ‘the darkness, reckless of the noise 
he made; and he swung into the library— 
so swiftly had his thoughts borne him—in 
time to see Gregor climb through the win- 
dow in pursuit of Lois. As he passed 
through the hall Creig had marked the big 
crayon portrait, leaning against a chair by 
the stair foot. Lois then had managed to 
get it down alone. 

He dived through the window, conscious 
only of the terrific necessity of overtaking 
the girl and silencing her. His fingers 
twitched and contracted. There could be 
ne holding back now. He must get to her 
before Gregor did, must make sure of her 
escape—otherwise Gregor and the others 
might guess the truth—and, having assisted 
her to escape, he must make sure of her 
silence. The man was in this moment lost 
to every feeling except the ferocious and 
maddening lust for his lost security. A 
dozen hours ago he had been at peace with 
the world; now the world would forever 
and relentlessly pursue him—unless he 
could lay hands on this fleeing girl. 

He saw their shadows as they darted 
down the slope, Lois ahead and Gregor 
gaining with every yard. Creig was himself 
not a swift runner; nevertheless, the very 
intensity of his present purpose lent him 
speed in this moment. He lost them for a 
moment in the shrubberies toward the 
point, took a wrong turn and had to cast 
back to pick up the trail, ran a little way 
along. the shore and halted, at a loss, look- 
ing all around. Then he saw them upon the 
open end of the mole a hundred yards 
away. Gregor had overtaken her; they 
were locked in something like a struggle. 
Creig ran that way at his best speed. 

But he had to make a circuit around a 
little cover; and when he came to the shore- 
ward end of the mole it was to discover the 
two young people standing together, the 
girl’s hands busy tucking her hair up into 
her bathing cap, the man staring at her 
with lowered head and steady eyes. Gregor 
faced toward where Creig was; Creig 
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crouched under shelter of the low parapet 
of the mole and crept nearer. The pistol 
was in his hand now; he might have 
whipped himself into a murderous attack 
upon them both but for the fact that, as he 
paused for a moment in hiding, he heard 
Lois answer some question the other had 
asked. 

“No, alone,’’ she said. 

His attention became abnormally fixed 
and acute. He scarce breathed, focusing all 
his senses in his ears, crouched there twenty 
feet from where they stood all unconscious 
of his presence. 

Young Gregor had been wakened by 
vague and muffled sounds he could not 
define; had for a time sought to convince 
himself they were the product of his own 
imagination. But at last, and reluctantly, 
he got up’ and drew on a bath robe and 
slippers and went.out into the upper hall. 
Heard then, and unmistakably, someone 
movingaboutbelow; andwhenhedescended 
a step or two it was to discover the slim 
figure of the girl moving through the shad- 
ows toward the fireplace. He was unarmed, 
but as a matter of instinct he bade her 
stand where she was. He had till then seen 
her only vaguely; the figure he saw might 
have been that of a boy or a small man. 
But when she fled a shaft of moonlight 
caught her and he saw the fugitive was a 
girl. His pursuit was instant; he overtook 
her on the bank when she was racing toward 
its edge, ready to dive into the water below. 
He grappled her from behind, his arms 
encircling her waist, and her fingers gripped 
his wrists and fought to wrench them away. 
He had not yet recognized her, and in re- 
sisting her efforts at escape he tightened the 
band of his arms about her till she gasped 
for breath, surrendering. While he still 
encircled her she twisted to face him, and 
he uttered her name in an exclamation of 
astonishment and released his hold. She 
nodded up at him, laughing in a nervous 
fashion. 

“Yes, it’s me!”’ she confessed. 

Gregor had a sense of humor, and her 
sudden composure so close upon the heels 
of her desperate efforts to escape amused 
him. He laughed with her, even while he 
asked the first question that came to his 
lips. 

“What’s it all about?” 

She slapped her chest boastfully, affected 
a hoarse, deep voice. 

“T’m a bold, bad burglar,’’ she told him. 

He grinned amiably down at her. 

“Tt sounds like a joke,’’ he commented. 
“You been burglarizing us?”’ 

“You bet you!”’ 

He had been careful in the beginning to 
get between her and the water; they stood 
so now, and his eyes ran shoreward without 
perceiving Creig. 

“Who with?” he asked. 
with you?” 

It was her reply to this question which 
Creig heard. Sheadded whimsically, “Don’t 
be hard on me, mister. I’m just a poor 
young burglar trying to get along.” 

He glanced at her costume. 

“T should think you’d need pockets to 
carry your loot,’’ he remarked with mild 
amusement; and she flushed a little under 
his scrutiny, and laughed again. 

“Tt was too big,”’ she told him. ‘‘And be- 
sides, you frightened me away.” 

He fumbled in the pockets of his bath 
robe, idly hoping to find a cigarette. Lois 
seemed to shiver, and he said, “Here, put 
this around your shoulders. My pajamas 
are warmer than that bathing suit.’ 

She was willing to seize the superiority of 
costume which the change would give, and 
she drew the heavy woolen fabric about her 
shoulders and sat down on the low parapet 
as though inviting him to talk it over. 
Gregor was willing. The moon was clear; 
the night was aging. In an hour or two 
there would be a flush of dawn in the east. 
For the present he was well content with 
the scene and his companion. The dark 
water all about, reflecting moonlight from a 
thousand facets of its tumbling surface, 
stirred as though with life; and across the 
moon path to the westward the ripples 
marched in smooth array. The wind had 
long since died, the air moved only languidly 
to and fro, touching his cheek as lightly as 
the falling petal of a flower. 

“Let me in on the joke,’ he suggested 
amiably. 

She expounded, with a pointed forefinger, 
tapping her knee for emphasis. 

“Well, you see,” she told him, “while 
you were all talking at dinner about the 
brave things you would do if a burglar 
came, it occurred to me to wonder whether 
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you would really do them, And I thought 
it would be fun to sneak over here and steal 
something just for a joke.” 

“Honestly?” he asked. 

She smiled impudently up at him. 

“Yes. Didn’t you think I had the 
nerve?” 

“T thought you had too much sense,”’ he 
replied frankly. 

Her eyes clouded angrily; then her ex- 
pression changed and grief and pity rode on 
her lips. 

“But I really did it to help you,” she 
murmured affectedly. 

He grinned. : 

“Don’t try to make a monkey out of me, 
young lady,” he said sternly. ‘‘You’re 
pretty as the devil, and the moon is bright 
and all that; but, after all, you’re a prisoner 
at the bar. How did you expect it to 
help me?” 

“Why,’’ she explained, smiling again, “I 
thought you could write a story about it. 
Leading Actress Burglarized or something.” 

“We can find stories to print more easily 
and more conveniently,” he told her gravely. 

“T was going to take that big old crayon 
portrait that Mrs. Gavin likes so, the one 
of Maddelin when she was a girl,”’ Lois went 
on more swiftly. ‘I wanted to take some- 
thing to show I could do it, and I thought 
it would be fun to take that. Then—don’t 
you see—you could say that the burglar 
was in love with Maddelin, because he had 
seen her on the stage, and just had to have 
one of her pictures or something.” 

““Any sensible burglar would prefer a 
memento of more value,”’ Gregor suggested 
gravely, and she made a face at him. 

“T don’t pretend to be sensible,” she 
replied. ‘Besides, men aren’t so awfully 
sensible themselves.” : 

- He nodded. 

“How did you get in?” he asked. ‘‘How 
did you get over from Grindstone?” 

Creig, listening, waited in still apprehen- 
sion for her reply. 

“Swam,’’ she answered. 

“Your bathing suit isn’t wet,” he re- 
minded her. 

“T didn’t want to be running around ina 
wet bathing suit,” she replied. ‘Be sensi- 
ble. I brought it over in the boat and left 
it here.” 

“T don’t understand even yet,’’ he pro- 
tested with a sober face; and she said im- 
patiently, “‘I took the boat back and then 
swam over.” 

“But your bathing suit isn’t wet.” 

“It was lying on a rock over here all the 
time,” she cried, furious at his stupidity; 
and then by the twinkle in his eye perceived 
that he had not been sostupid asshe thought, 
and was more furious than ever; stamped 
her foot at him. Then, as he smiled, relented 
and laughed with him. 

He asked how she got into the house, and 
as he put the question he looked idly toward 
the big place on the hill above them. He 
was startled to see half a dozen lighted 
windows, and at his exclamation she also 
looked that way. The house was awake; 
in the silence of their first surprise they 
heard a loud and excited voice; and then a 
figure, moving hurriedly, appeared at the 
window of Maddelin’s dressing room. 

“Hullo!”” Gregor ejaculated, and came 
to his feet. ‘What’s up?’ Lois was 
suddenly frightened, her assurance left her. 
“They must have heard you,” he decided. 

Creig’s attention had been so intently 
fastened on these two that the alarm in the 
house had escaped his notice. He turned 
now to look where they were looking, and 
at sight of the lighted windows forgot the 
necessity of putting a seal upon Lois’ lips. 
Remembered only his own deadly peril and 
the necessity for instant escape. 

Gregor and Lois were coming toward him 
hurriedly. He slid to one side and down 
behind a bowlder there; heard Gregor say, 
“Youskip on homeand lielow. Iwon’t tell 
on you.” Then they disappeared along the 
shore path toward the boathouse; and 
Creig himself, as soon as they were gone, 
darted up the hill, making a circuit above 
the big house, intent only on escaping. 
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REIG’S first thought was that he would 
swim back to Grindstone. Then he 
remembered the fact that. his coat was in 
the dory, as well as the girl’s cape. The 


_boat itself was dangerous evidence. It 
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killed Maddelin. He tried to argue it away. 
She could not be sure. She only knew that 
he had left her, gone upstairs. How could 
they prove he had done it? No one had 
seen him in her room. Finger prints? There 
would be no finger-print experts in this re- 
mote locality. What other proof might they 
find? He remembered the shattered bottle; 
but after all, that had belonged to her hus- 
band, not to him. They might as readily 
suspect Doctor Paugh. The thought cen- 
tered his attention; he considered it; re- 
membered that Paugh loved Carolyn 
Ridgely; would marry her if he were free. 
Motive enough, perhaps. He could at least 
divert suspicion from himself. Suppose he 
came to Lois in the morning and told her, 
“‘Paugh has murdered Maddelin.” He 
might even assert that he had seen Paugh 
in his wife’s room, or seen him enter. He 
could no longer lie still; and eventually he 
rose and dressed himself, dropping Madde- 
lin’s pistol in his pocket. Before he was 
done, the bottle was empty. When he 
stepped out of doors the big house across 
the water was still lighted. He hurried 
through the path to the Ridgely landing. 
A lighted window there too. Lois, long 
getting to bed, no doubt. He was gaining 
confidence with every step; felt assured 
now that he could thrust on Doctor Paugh’s 
shoulders the onus of the crime. He slid the 
dory recklessly into the water, remembered 
to strip the muffling canvas off the oars and 
toss it overboard, then rowed quickly 
across to the other island. 

He had to account for his presence here 
at this hour, and on the way up the path 
shaped what he would say. In the big hall 
he found Gavin and young Gregor. Gregor 
was fully dressed now; the older man in a 
bath robe. At Creig’s step they looked 
toward the door in surprise. 

He met their eyes firmly, asked in a 
steady voice, ‘Something wrong over 
here? I saw the house all lighted up.” 

For a moment neither of them spoke. 
Then Gregor said dryly, ‘‘ Yes, something 
wrong.”’ 

Gavin took a step toward Creig, his 
hand outstretched appealingly, and Creig 
saw tears on his cheeks. 

““Maddelin’s dead!’’ the old man cried. 
“*She’s dead!” 

“Dead?” Creig ejaculated. ‘“‘Why, she 
wasn’t even sick!”’ 

‘“Murdered!”’ the dead woman’s father 
explained. ‘‘Someonebrokeinto the house.” 
He pointed toward the mantel. ‘They 
tried to get into the safe there.”’ Creig saw 
that where the crayon portrait had hung a 
safe was indeed set into the wall. ‘And 
they went to her room, chloroformed her. 
She’s dead.” 

The man seemed to have aged in the 
night, seemed immeasurably older. 

Gregor put an arm about his shoulders, 
said gently, ‘“Come now, brace up, Mr. 
Gavin. No use breaking down now.” 

“Did you send for the police?’’ Gavin 
begged. ‘‘Did you send word?” 

Gregor nodded, while Creig felt a cold 
grip at his heart. 

“Yes,” Gregor said. ‘‘Yes; sent Jenkins 
in the motorboat.’”’ He made Gavin sit 
down. 

Creig asked abruptly, ‘‘Where is she?” 

“Tn -her room,’’ Gregor said. ‘Mrs, 
Gavin and Doctor Paugh are there.” 

“T’ll go up,” Creig suggested, his voice 
hushed. 

Gavin rose to follow, insisted, “‘ Yes, yes, 
T’ll go too. I must.’”’ Gregor assented help- 
lessly and the three men climbed the stairs 
together, Gavin in the lead. Servants stood 
whispering in the hall. The door of Mad- 
delin’s room was open. They went in. 
Monica Betts, grim countenance wet with 
tears, was putting the disordered place to 
rights. 

At sight of the room Creig uttered a 
surprised ejaculation. 

“Searched every spot here and in the 
other room,” Gregor told him steadily. 
“And all the time the jewel box was right 
beside her pillow, wrapped in a towel.” 

Creig felt a nauseous twinge. He must 
have overlooked the white thing in the 
shadows there by Maddelin’s head. His 
accursed ill luck again. He had not even 
that to show for what he had done. 

Gregor’s eyes were on him, and he said 
uncertainly, “‘They wrecked this room.” 

“Oneman,” Gregor replied. Creig looked 
at him, startled. 

“One man couldn’t do all this,”’ he pro- 
tested. 

“The doors were locked,” Gregor ex- 
plained. ‘He crawled along the window 
ledge. Got in a window.” 
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Creig turned away to hide his face from 
the other, stepped toward the door of 
Maddelin’s bedroom. Mrs. Gavin was 
busy there beside the bed, smoothing the 
coverlet, her face grim. Paugh stood by 
the window, looking out, still and inatten- 
tive. He turned at Creig’s step and nodded 
idly. Creig felt someone behind him and 
moved aside to let Monica pass through 
into the room. She knelt to restore the 
tumbled linen by the chest at the bed foot, 
and Paugh said nervously, “‘Can’t you 
let that alone now?”’ 

The woman raised a grim face to look 
at him. 

“Tf you’d been her true husband, you’d 
have been here to protect her,” she told him. 

She had their instant attention, while 
silence held them all. Gregor started to 
protest, but Paugh said gently, ‘It’s only 
her devotion and her grief speaking, 
Gregor.” 

_ “You left her crying last night,’’ Monica 
insisted. ‘She begged you on her knees, 
and you put her away and left her to tears.”’ 

Paugh hesitated, then seemed to feel 
called upon to explain. 

‘“Maddelin wanted to be reconciled,”’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ You all know we have lived 
long apart. I had been patient with her— 
wished to be. But she asked too much; 
I was forced to refuse.” 

Creig, eye glancing from face to face, 
saw the anger in Mrs. Gavin’s eyes; saw 
the indignation in the countenance of Gavin 
himself. Monica was glaring at Paugh. He 
judged the time was right, said slowly, 
“T noticed a bottle of chloroform in your 
bag, Paugh, when I opened it downstairs 
yesterday afternoon.” 

He was satisfied with the effect of this 
announcement. The silence became tense 
as a taut wire, and Paugh stood like a man 
turned to stone. 

xv 

NTO the little room from the window 

behind Doctor Paugh wandered a faint, 
damp current of cool air; one of those va- 
grant breaths which are abroad in the hours 
before dawn, as though set moving by the 
beat and stroke of a passing wing. 

Mrs. Gavin did not like night air; she 
broke the silence by saying sharply, ‘Pull 
ae the window behind him; the room is 
cold.” 

The fact that she thus spoke of her son- 
in-law in the third person seemed in a curi- 
ously definite fashion to set him apart, to 
isolate him. Gregor obeyed her command, 
crossed in a matter-of-fact way and lowered 
the window. He remained beside it, his 
shoulder leaning against the wall. Paugh, 
who had at first fixed his eyes on Creig 
with a scrutiny which the other found dis- 
turbing, turned at Mrs. Gavin’s remark as 
though he would have resented its manner. 
Instead, a faint smile curled his lips, al- 
though his cheek was pale. 

He said quietly, addressing Creig, “I 
have a bottle of chloroform in my bag— 


“You had,” Creig corrected. “Are you 
sure you still have?” 

Doctor Paugh hesitated, his eyes mildly 
amused, his mouth stern. 

“Are you suggesting that I killed my 
wife?’’ he inquired gently. 

Gregor, surprisingly enough, replied, 
“Not at all, sir.”’” Creig on his part did not 
reply in words; his gesture was eloquent. 
Mrs. Gavin stood erect and cold, accusa- 
tion in her very posture; and her husband 
seemed to huddle at her side in doubt and 
perturbation. 

They had all forgotten Monica who, on 
her knees by the chest at the foot of the 
bed where her mistress lay, suggested a 
graven figure of devotion. But she came to 
her feet now and leveled a long and bony 
finger at Doctor Paugh and said in harsh 
and broken tones, “I believe you’d do it! 
I believe you’d do it!’”’ His eyes met hers 
and her voice rose. “Yes, you can look at 
me! I know you! I’ve been beside her 
night and day for better than twelve years 
now, and I’ve seen you with her. You 
should have stayed with her. What if she 
was wild? She was only a girl, anyways. 
You were older and you should have been 
wiser. But you could only be hard and cold 
and bitter. Yes, I believe you could do it. 
If you wanted to, you could. But God 
knows why you should ever want to hurt 
my poor lady!” 

She broke off in ejaculations, half sen- 
tences, grief-stricken and forlorn. Mrs. 
Gavin said coldly, “You may go, Monica.” 
Her husband had more sympathy; he too 
had loved his daughter. He took the woman 
by the arm and they went together from 
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| the hall, became muffled, ceased: 
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the room. Doctor Paugh wiped his fore- 
head. He had stood unflinchingly to face 
her, but his brow was beaded now. 

Creig laughed softly, then said in an easy 


| tone, “You see, we’re not likely to suppose 
you would kill your wife. There’s no reason 
| why youshould want her dead—naturally!”’ 


Paugh studied him again, his facé rigidly 


| controlled. 


“There’s no reason,’ he suggested, 


| “why we shouldn’t look into this matter of 
| the ehloroform. 
Creig’s way of putting it. I had some chloro- 


I'm willing to accept 


forrn in my bag.” 

“‘Let’s have a look,’’ Creig prompted; 
and Pdugh nodded and led thé way, the 
others following; through Maddeélin’s dress- 
ing room and into the hall. Only Mrs. 
Gavin stayed behind in the room, now very 
still. 

The footsteps of thé men echoed along 
She 
heard the opéning of a distant door. 

In Paugh’s dressing room Gregor and 
Creig stood by while the doctor lifted his 


| bag tothe table and opened it. They waited 
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ij while he fumbled among its contents. After 
| a moment his hands became still; then he 


turned to face them. 
“You were right, Creig,’’ he said slowly; 


| “I had it. I haven’t it now.” 


Gregor asked, ‘“‘It’s gone?” 

“e Y es.”? 

Creig inte. jected, ‘‘ What became of it?”’ 
‘“‘T have not opened the bag since leaving 


| Boston. You opened it downstairs yester- 
| day afternoon, but I did not happen to see 


_ this particular bottle at that time.” 


“Probably,’’ Creig suggested in a tone 
without a hint of sarcasm—“ probably 
the burglar rumimaged it out when he came 


| upstairs.” 


Young Gregor said mildly, ‘‘ Perhaps he 
broke his own.”’ Both men looked at him, 


_ and he explained in an innocent tone, ‘“‘I 


saw a broken chloroform bottle a while 
ago.” 

It was Creig who put the question. 

“Where?” 

Gregor explained. 

““When I first went to Maddelin’s room,” 
he said, ‘‘I was not quite so excited as some 
of you. I noticed the open window, and I 
heard Monica say the door had been locked. 
It occurred to me that someone might have 
mounted to the window by way of a ladder, 
so I went out to see. There were no marks 
of a ladder on the rock below the window, 
but there were fragments of a broken bot- 
tle. The label, pasted on, held two or three 
of the pieces together.’’ He hesitated, then 
added, “I picked up the pieces—kept 
them.”’ He turned toward Doctor Paugh. 
“Think you’d recognize your bottle?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Thousands like it.”’ 

“So,” Gregor repéated, “‘it is possible 
our visitor came prepared, but dropped his 
bottle and broke it and had to ¢ome and 
get yours.” 

Paugh made an impatient gesture. 

“How could he know I had one?”’ 

“Tt’s fair to assume he knew you were 
here, and knew you were a doctor. He 
might have searched on the chance of suc- 
cess.” 

Creig, while their attention was upon 
this conversation, had time to collect his 
resources, recover his courage. 

‘See here,’”’ he said flatly, ‘‘what’s the 
use of dodging around? You know that’s a 
thin guess, Gregor. You know Paugh had 
the bottle, had the drug. No one else knew 
it was in his bag.” 

“Why, you knew,” Gregor reminded him 
mildly. 

“Yes, of course,’ Creig replied. He had 
expected this suggestion. “But I wasn’t 
even here. I was at home and in bed.” 

Paugh interrupted in a tone faintly im- 
patient. 

“Let’s speak pldirly,’’ he suggested. 
“You appear to believe, or at least to think 
it possible, that I murdered my wife.” 
Creig met the other’s eyes squarely. “‘But 
you yourself said a few moments ago that 
I could have no reason for wishing her 
dead.” Hé hesitated. ‘‘Is it possible you 
put any weight in what the maid said of 
our interview last night? I stated the facts. 
Maddelin wished to propose a reconcilia- 
tion. You know how impossible that was.” 

There was no accusation in his tone,’ 
rather a recognition of a fact long accepted. 
But Creig chose to challenge him. 

“How do I know?” 

“She had preferred you to me,’”’ Paugh 
replied, a curious gentleness in his tones. 

Creig laughed harshly, glancing toward 
Gregor, 
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“Since we’re aiting secrets,’ He said 
angrily, ‘‘I’ll air one. You did wish Mad- 
delin dead. You and Carolyn Ridgely had 
reason to wish it.” 

Paugh for an instant lost his self-control; 
his hand lifted menacingly; he took a step 
toward the other. 

“Be still!’’ he eried. 

Creig shook his head. 

“Don’t be dramatic,’’ he urged. ‘I’m 
not spreading scandal. We’re three grown 
men, and Gregor has a right to know the 
facts as we know them. He represents, to 
a certain extént; public opinion.” 

He eaught himself: Gavin appeared at 
the door and joined them. The three mén 
looked at him inquiringly, and he said to 
Gregor, ‘‘Mrs. Gavin wants to speak with 
you in Maddelin’s bedroom.”’ 

Gregor nodded and went quietly out: 
Creig stood uneertainly; but Paugh said, 
“‘T’m glad you came, Mr. Gavin. Creig has 
flatly accused me of killing my wife. He is 
about to tell why he thinks I did it.” 

Gavin—the old man was uncertain and 
broken—looked frorii ofie to the other. 

“Why?” he asked. ‘‘ What is it?” 

Creig laughed. j . 

“All right,’”’ he said, ‘‘here’s the fact. I 
know it to be true: Doctor Paugh met 
Carolyn Ridgély in France. They were 
often together; théy became attached to 
each other; he went so far as to tell her 
that he loved her, and she confessed she 
loved him.”’ Gavin stared uncertainly at 
Paugh. Creig went on: ‘‘Oh, they were the 
height of honor and all that. Paugh told 
her he was separated from his wife—with- 
out naming his wife. He said hé expected 
to be free. She returned to this country 
before he did, but after his return he saw 
Maddelin and she would not let him go, He 
and Miss Ridgely decided to give up their 
hopes, to do the noble thing. I happen to 
know that she has been idealizing him, 
honoring hirn in her thoughts ever since. I 
told Maddelin this and she sent for him to 
tease him, to bring them together and have 
sport with them. That’s why he is here; 
that’s why they quarreled last night.’’ He 
flung his hand at Paugh accusingly. ‘‘And 
I believe that’s why he killed her!’ | 

The room rang with his words. Patgh 
stood with head a little bowed, his eyes full 
of sorrow. Gregor appeared in the door, 
but none of them marked the curious alert- 
ness in his eyes. He came in, leaving the 
door open. 

Paugh looked toward him, and after a 
moment said evenly: 

“‘T’ll summarize what was said while you 
were gone, Gregor. It’s true enough; so far 
as it goes. I met Carolyn Ridgely in 
France; we love each other. Maddelin had 
refused to divorce me, and I had a certain 
scruple against divorcing her against her 
will. She wished—from pure malice, I be- 
lieve—to hold me. Creig believes I killed 
her rather than divorce her.” 

“T believe she got you mad, stirred that 
cold temper of yours,”’ Creig corrected. ‘“‘I 
believe you came back to your room and 
nursed your grudge for an hour, and finally 
crept out to her room.” 

Gavin protested weakly, ‘It doesn’t 
seem possible, Creig.’’ 

Creig laughed. | 

“Possible? Look at him! Can’t you see 
he’d kill me right now if he dared?” 

Gregor said nothing, but he moved in- 
conspicuously across the room till he stood 
near Cfreig. 

There was a little silence. 

Then Paugh sighed as though with weari- 
hess, and he said slowly, “‘I suppose you 
will expect me to submit to arrest.” 

Before anyone could answer, a sound at 
the door drew their eyes that way, and 
Creig’s heart pounded in his throat. For 
Mrs. Gavin came in, and with her Carolyn 
and Lois. Lois, he saw, had been weeping. 
He made her a fierce gesture, commanding 
silence. < 

Carolyn drifted to Paugh’s side, and she 
said quietly, “I have been listening, my 
dear, and I am not afraid.” 

He touched her hand, ignoring them all; 
and he asked solicitously, ‘What brings 
you, Carolyn?’ 

“My little sister,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Lois has 
been unwise. She came here tonight, crept 
in, planning a joke; but the joke has 
turned out badly.”’ : 

-Paugh and Mr. Gavin looked at her in 
bewilderment; and after a moment Caro- 
lyn said, ‘She did not come alone.” 

They swung to face Lois then; she looked 
up and met Creig’s ¢ye. He was stark and 
white and passion shook him; but she 
lifted her head courageously. 
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Yes, this is Dr. Forrest.” 
4 2 * * * 


“Oh, hello, Mr. Larkin. | How are 


you feeling now?” 
* * So sk a 


“Well, I’m glad to hear that. I was 
sure all you needed was a good diet 
of sauerkraut.” 


1K 6 aK *% * 


“Oh, yes. 
of my patients to eat sauerkraut. It’s 
rich in lactic acid and therefore is a 
natural cleanser and disinfectant for 
the intestinal tract.” 


* * *k * * 


“Yes. Some of the highest modern 
authorities have written on the value 
of sauerkraut as a natural corrective 
food—men like Lorand of Carlsbad, 
Kellogg of Battle Creek, and others.” 


* * * * * 


“Not ‘hard to take’—no, I should 
say not. I’m very fond of it myself.” 


ok * * * ** 


“Well, itll do you good, and it’ll do 
her good, too. Keep right on eating 
it. I’m very glad you're feeling all 
tight. Good-bye.” 
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recipes. Mail the coupon for it now. 
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ies, meat markets, delicatessen stores. 
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| limp, yet running nevertheless. 
| saw him, too, and yelled a warning, and 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

He rounded an angle in the path and the 
boathouse came in sight ahead. At the 
same time he perceived the figure of a man 
on the landing stage there, and recognized 
Jenkins, who acted as caretaker and whom 
Gregor had sent to notify the authorities. 
Jenkins seemed just landing from a motor- 
boat that was hidden by the boathouse; 
and Creig swerved instantly uphill, away 
from the path and into the shrubbery. 
After a dozen steps he paused, gasping for 
breath; and he heard Gregor run past 
along the path and heard him shout to 
Jenkins ahead. Creig was grateful for this 
momentary relief. He was heavy and soft 
with years of easy living, in no condition to 
run for his life as he was running now. 

He made his way, at the best pace he 
could muster, up the hill toward the tennis 
court. As he ran, he could hear Gregor 
shouting some instruction to Jenkins. Creig 
thought of swimming across to Grindstone 
if he could reach the water unobserved. He 
worked swiftly through the shrubs in that 
direction, but when he came out behind 
the tennis court and could see down into 
the gut he discovered that Jenkins, in the 
motorboat, was heading out from the land- 
ing stage. Gregor must have anticipated 
such an attempt, must have set Jenkins to 
guard the passage. 

Creig had a moment’s furious impulse to 
turn back and kill Gregor with his hands; 
Paugh was disabled, he reminded himself. 
He had seen the man fall at his shot. Jen- 
kins was on the water. There remained only 
old Gavin and Gregor on the island and fit 
to fight. With the pistol, he might so easily 
have dominated the situation even now. 
But Gregor had the pistol. He must have 
found it, even in the uncertain light, before 
he continued the pursuit. Creig would 
have risked a bullet if Gregor had come up 
with him just then; but Gregor did not 
appear, and Creig could not muster resolu- 
tion to go seek for him and charge into the 
mouth of the gun, to get his hands upon the 
young man. 

He crouched among the shrubs, his des- 
perate thoughts racing, seeking some ave- 


/ nue which might give a chance of safety. 
| He was penned on the island securely 
| enough. But he was still free, hampered by 


no bonds; and so long as he could cling to 
this precarious freedom there was a chance 
for him. The light was growing stronger. 
In a little while the search for him must be- 
come so intense he could not escape it 
where he was. The police would be coming. 
A secure hiding place, till darkness should 
come again, might give him a chance. 

He realized at once that he might well 
hope to hide successfully for the space of 
the coming day in the spruce woods which 
covered one end of the island. These woods 
were several acres in extent; he knew well 
that they were tangled and dense. If a man 
but found shelter within them, and chose 
his spot well, and lay still, then searchers 
might pass within six feet of him in vain. 
But to get into the woods he must move 
quickly. Where he crouched, the steep wall 
of the abandoned quarry lay between him 
and this temporary refuge; he must go 
down toward the shore in order to reach 
the paths that led into the wood. He rose 
and started that way. 

But as soon as he did so he was forced to 
emerge into the open; and Gregor instantly 
appeared at the foot of the path, between 
him and the way to the brief sanctuary he 
craved. Creig hesitated, trying to force 
himself to attack Gregor and break past 
him; but the young man bounded up the 
path toward him so relentlessly that Creig’s 
courage failed; he turned again to run—to 
run blindly, uphill. When he had gone a 
little way he remembered that, if he crossed 
the top of Old Hump and came down on 
the other side to the farther shore, he might 
still get to the woods. Gregor was gaining — 
scarce fifty yards away. Creig labored des- 
perately up the hill and his overburdened 
heart pounded in his breast. 

He saw the water tower ahead, and wel- 
comed it as the end of the climb which was 
torturing him. But at the same time he 
saw—and panic swept him at the sight— 
Paugh coming up the hill on the other side; 
Paugh, running—running with a slight 
Gregor 


Paugh swung to cut Creig off. Lois was be- 
hind Paugh, Creig perceived. She ran 
lightly and easily as a boy, and her face 
was white in the dawn. Then even old 
Gavin lumbered up the hill. He bore a 
brass-handled fire hook in his hands, bran- 
dishing it as a weapon, shouting defiance 
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when he saw Creig. Damn them, were they 
all coming after him? He must pass Paugh. 
He tried for greater speed. 

But after a stride ar two, he saw the 
other would intercept him, block his way. 
Before he could fight past, Gregor would be 
upon his heels. He stopped dead, crouch- 
ing, eyes twitching right and left. To the 
left, down the hill, the big house itself shut 
him in. If he went in that direction he must 
be captured. To the right the great pit of 
the quarry cleft the earth. His eyes, dart- 
ing that way, saw that the water tower was 
not set exactly upon the rim of the quarry. 


A narrow ledge lay between. He might pass. 


through there and escape to the other side. 
He swung into this angle between the 
curved wall of the round tower and the 
fence, built of iron piping, which protected 
the lip of the quarry. The fence was built 
into the structure of the tower. He leaped 


‘ over it, holding to it with one hand; saw 


then that the way between the tower wall 
and the quarry’s brink pinched out to a 
scant six inches. The wall seemed almost 
to overhang. He could never pass. 

Gregor was not ten yards away. Creig 
flung a desperate glance over his shoulder. 
He stood upon the very lip of the quarry, 
clinging to the iron pipes of the fence. His 
eyes dived into the great pit below him, 
fastened on a ledge perhaps three feet wide 
and twice as many below where he stood. 
In another instant Gregor’s hands would 
have reached his, Gregor’s fingers would 
have clutched his arms. He lowered him- 
self, dropped a few inches, fell to his knees 
on the broad ledge. 

Gregor, overhead, his weapon ready, 
cried pantingly, ‘‘You’re done! Come out 
of there!” . 

Creig abruptly laughed, and his laugh 
was terrible. He was insane with the re- 
action, insane with relief because he was still 
free. The threat of the pistol did not move 
him. An instant before there had seemed 
no hope of escape; now he was out of 
Gregor’s hands and he was sure the young 
man would not shoot. Not six feet sepa- 
rated them, but Gregor would scarce dare 
come down here lest they both topple into 
the gulf below. Creig perceived this and 
flung his taunt in Gregor’s teeth. 

“Come fetch me!”’ he cried. 

Instantly Gregor threw a leg over the 
rail and Creig stiffened; but Lois threw 
herself upon Gregor, her arms around him, 
clinging to him desperately. 

“No, Dick, no!’ she cried. 
mustn’t go!” 

She stared down at Creig in horror, and 
Creig laughed derisively at them both. 
Gregor tried to put her off. His hands were 
gentle, but his tone was firm. 

“Please, Lois,’ he begged. 

“He'll throw you down! I won’t let you 
go!” she cried. 

Creig saw that she was weeping; and 
Gregor abruptly seemed to perceive this, 
too, for he said in a tone of wonder, “ Why, 
Lois dear!” 

Her arms were around his neck; Creig 
laughed again. The young fools! Lost in 
each other there, while he eluded them! 

For he saw a way to elude them. His 
eyes, flitting along the granite wall, saw 
that it was not actually perpendicular, 
though from above it seemed to be. He 
discovered jutting shelves here and there 
where blocks had been removed—cracks 
and ledges and many inequalities. He was 
able, even from where he crouched, to pick 
out a course diagonally forward and down- 
ward for two or three rods. If he could go 
that far he might go farther, and if he 
could reach the bottom the cover of the 
thick young spruce would be within his 
reach. He crawled forward, sat on the edge 
of the ledge, reached down with his foot to 
the one below and thus began his descent. 

Lois and Gregor, lost in their mutual 
discovery, failed to see what he was about; 
but Paugh and Gavin came to their side 
and saw, and Paugh uttered an exclama- 
tion which drew their eyes. Gregor lifted 
the gun again, but Paugh touched his arm 
restrainingly. 

“He can’t get away,” he said assuringly. 
“Don’t lose your head.” 
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Benjamin stiffened at the old man’s 
words. He was sorry the thing had been 
said between them. The course he would 
have taken was more dignified. It occurred 
to him that some such slip invariably spoils 
one’s attempts at dramatics. 

He heard himself saying, “My decision 
remains as I have announced it to you. Any 
further discussion is a mere waste of your 
always valuable time.” 

He held out his hand across the angle of 
the table. For an instant Mr. Hamilton 
seemed on the point of grasping it, but in 
the end he withdrew his outthrust fingers 
and shook his head. 

“Damned nonsense,’ he muttered as 
Benjamin left the room. 

Returned to his own desk, Benjamin rang 
for his secretary and told her to inform Mr. 
Hamilton that he would wait until two 
o’clock in case there was any way he could 
be of service. 


As Benjamin approached his golf club, 
he saw a group of caddies about the caddie 
house, toying in their accustomed manner 
with the clubs they had appropriated or 
stolen from members. The boy who habit- 
ually carried his clubs came forward at once 
wearing his slightly sheepish grin. 

“Day, Mr. Sheldon,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Go- 
ing out?” 

Benjamin shook his head. Unexpectedly 
a desire seized him to give the lad a present; 
almost a suffocating tenderness smote him. 
It occurred to him he would like to say some- 
thing fatherly and splendid to this ragged 
urchin, something he would treasure and 
remember all his life. 

What he said was, ‘“‘Not going round to- 
day, Jimmy. How’d you like to try my 
clubs yourself?’’ At the boy’s glance of in- 
credulity, Benjamin managed a smile. 
“Truth is, Jimmy, I’m going out of town 
for a while. Thought I’d get some new 
clubs while I’m away. It’ll help me out in 
locker space if you could keep my old ones 
for me—use them, you know—improve 
your game.” 

““Gee, yes!’’ the lad stammered in the 
surprise of his good luck. ‘Gee, yes, I’ll 
keep ’em for you, Mr. Sheldon!” 

“That’s settled then, Jimmy. I'll bring 
them to you in a few minutes.” 

Benjamin passed Jimmy’s frozen sur- 
prise and descended to the entrance of the 
locker room. He saw that numbers of 
players were getting ready for their accus- 
tomed games; and suddenly it seemed to 
him the utmost impossibility that this, for 
him, had constituted the acme of diversion 
for the last ten years—longer perhaps. A 
wild wonder consumed him as to what it is 
human beings are made of. 

Joe Carson brushed him as he unfastened 
his locker door. 

“Hello, Benny,” he said with his accus- 
tomed good humor. “‘What you think I 
made it in this morning? The course’s 
awful, too—dry as chips—no rain for 
weeks—hball rolls a mile.” 

“What did you make it in?’’ Benjamin 
found himself asking, just as if he were 
interested. 

The other told him. 

““Who’re you playing this afternoon?” 
he concluded. 

Benjamin looked at him in silence, then 
said, ‘‘I’m not playing this afternoon,” and 
turned to reach into his locker. He was 
wondering what Joe Carson would say, 
what he would think, if he were to tell him 
this was to be his last appearance at the 
club, and why. 

It was then it occurred to Benjamin that 
Joe Carson looked, in some inexplicable 
way, entirely unlike himself. He shot the 
other a searching glance as he dallied there 
swinging a mashie. 

“Off my game,” he was saying. “‘It all 
comes of too much practice. I’m far better 
when I play only occasionally. Routine’ll 
ruin anything.” 

He did look different, Benjamin repeated 
to himself; almost shriveled and dried out, 
instead of full-blooded, virile. It occurred 
to Benjamin to question if this was because 
he, Benjamin, was looking at him with 
different eyes. Perhaps Joe Carson, for all 
his virility, lacked nerve to do what he was 
about to do. Shriveled, dried out. 

The phrase stuck in Benjamin’s mind as 
Joe still complained about his game. But 
when he had gathered up his sweaters and 
golf bag, Benjamin took his departure 
without even saying good-by. At the 
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caddie house he surrendered his clubs into 
Jimmy’s eager hands. 

His resignation from the club he would 
mail to the directors, so there was no reason 
to announce his plans at the desk. As he 
passed through the main room he nodded 
casually to the steward, who was a par- 
ticular friend of his, and stepped out onto 
the veranda. 

Far to one side he glimpsed Mrs. Horton 
deep in téte-a-téte with Horace Manning. 
What was it Frances had told him about 
them? People were talking—was it that 
she was considering a divorce? The details 
of the affair escaped his memory. 

Over her tall glass Mrs. Horton took pains 
to nod very sweetly. The nod seemed to say 
something to him; he wondered if she was 
becoming sensitive. But why should she see 
Horace at a place like the country club if she 
cared? The riddle of human illogic filled him 
witha puzzling annoyance, and then the flash 
of his thoughts had passed to other things. 

As he drove through the grounds of the 
club, where roundabout the golf course 
stretched its rolling slopes of green, a 
frozen indifference was upon him. He had 
played here every Saturday afternoon for 
years upon years; thinking of it, the years 
he had played golf seemed an eternity. 
Even he could not remember when it was 
he had joined; it all was so inherent a part 
of him—his life. 

A group of players about to tee off spied 
his machine as it rounded a curve in the 
road and with simultaneously uplifted 
clubs saluted him. Old Ham Mitchell’s 
handkerehief hung out of his hip pocket in 
its habitual way; ridiculously like a flag, 
Benjamin thought. And then his machine 
had turned and his friends were blotted out. 

Benjamin fell to wondering why it was 
he felt no emotion at this silent good-by to 
so much of the fellowship in life he knew. 
For a moment he summoned in memory 
before him the faces of his friends. Good 
fellows, all; and he was leaving them with- 
out regret of any sort. Kind of monstrous, 
he decided; kind of a monster, he said of 
himself. But the thought failed to evoke 
any emotion in him beyond an added de- 
oe to the frozenness that was gripping 

im. 


When Sunday-morning breakfast was 
finished, Benjamin read the newspapers 
very thoroughly, as was his custom, and 
then mounted the stairs to his bedroom and 
made ready to go te church. He dressed 
carefully, choosing a gray silk waistcoat 
and a gray tie. He took the utmost pains 
in the putting on of his clothes, and when 
at last he was finished, stood for some time 
surveying himself in the long mirror set in 
the bathroom door. 

The thought in his mind was that this 
was one of the supreme occasions of his 
life—this breaking with the church that 
had been a vital part of his existence since 
his earliest recollections. 

But similarly, this anticipated break 
gave him no inner concern at all; it was 
as if all that he was doing was inevitable. 
He was soothed with the consciousness 
that these things in which he was engaged 
were ordained long since, in the very fabric 
of his being. At the thought a little smile 
twisted his mouth; that, perhaps, was the 
doctrine of fatalism exemplified. He knew 
himself the puppet of a power greater than 
himself; felt in fact detached from the 
reality of these affairs he was involved in, 
a mere spectator at the drama of some 
other’s soul. 

He found, when he was dressed, that he 
had plenty of time, so he decided to walk 
to church. The streets of the village were 
pleasantly scattered with others, like him- 
self, on their way to services. It amused 
him, in passing, to contrast his purpose 
with that of the people about him. 

He overtook at Elm Street a man who 
looked startlingly like himself. The resem- 
blance made him slow up his gait, so that 
he might walk just in back of him for some 
minutes. Benjamin found himself wonder- 
ing about this stranger; questioning if he, 
too, were doomed soon to die, or if his lease 
of life were still of long duration. He told 
himself no one, seeing him this morning, 
would suspect he had received a sentence 
of death. ; 

The man he was following in so whimsical 
a manner turned abruptly and vanished 
through a trellised gate. Benjamin halted 
to watch the other’s figure.as it disappeared. 
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A faint feeling of comradeship swept him; 
he wished absurdly that he had touched the 
other on the shoulder, looked into his face, 
told him that he, his double, was going to 
the church of his youth and manhood for 
the last time before he died; that he in- 
tended to break off all connection with it. 

With a little shrug at the absurdity of his 
fancy, Benjamin strode forward, and in a 
few minutes found himself in the church ves- 
tibule. His fellow deacons were grouped 
there as usual, to smile and bow and extend 
the hand of fellowship, as they called it, to 
all who came into the edifice. 

Benjamin deposited his hat in the pew 
where he had sat since he was a child, and 
where his father before him had sat. As he 
turned to retrace his steps to the vestibule 
his gaze caught upon a worn spot in the car- 
pet. Suddenly he remembered sitting be- 
side his father and watching how his father’s 
feet fitted into that worn spot, bigger in his 
memory than it was now, with years of 
added wear. 

For an instant the absurd memory wilted 
him. It was as if the irrelevant recollection 
of his childhood, of his father, long dead, of 
all the past with which he was breaking 
were about him with a smothering tender- 
ness. He felt a sensation of suffocation, of 
breathlessness, similar to that he had ex- 
perienced that day of sunshine and dazzle 
and death. 

With something of an effort he mastered 
the inundation of the past. Deliberately he 
put his own foot into the spot worn in the 
carpet by his father’s feet, long stilled in 
death, and so passed along the aisle and out 
into the vestibule. It was almost eleven, 
and there were few people in town on ac- 
count of the heat, so he was spared the 
ordeal of meeting many of his friends. When 
the late-comers had arrived he reéntered the 
church and seated himself for the last time 
in the pew he knew so well. Across from 
him and directly in the angle of his vision 
was a stained-glass window on which was 
pictured the finding of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 

Always, since his early childhood, he had 
sat here looking at this window, until of 
late years he no longer saw it. Today, be- 
cause it would be the last time, he found 
himself seeing the picture again; seeing it 
in all its earlier loveliness, its color and 
glitter and dazzle. 

The five-minute prayer was finished, he 
realized with relief, when he entered. He 
could himself have made at any moment a 
complete parody of Doctor Lovett’s prayer. 
Then he saw him there at the altar, seated 
and turning the leaves of his small Bible 
while the choir sang. 

Benjamin wondered what the text would 
be today; something to do with the Israel- 
ites, of course. Doctor Lovett was not one 
who held with the making modern of ser- 
mons. 

“Enough of all that in the daily press,” 
he was wont to say on those monthly eve- 
nings he dined with Benjamin and Frances. 
Unexpectedly Benjamin realized he missed 
Frances beside him in the pew; for an in- 
stant it was as if the pew were miles long. 
He looked out of the corner of his eye along 
its length. Beyond the partition that di- 
vided it from its neighbor he saw old Miss 
Alice Clark. The sight of her thin hair, al- 
most bald at the temples, and her thick 
spectacles and her corded hands holding 
their hymnal filled him with revulsion. And 
then a sense of pity submerged him. He 
was remembering years ago in the dim vistas 
of his childhood when she wasn’t old Miss 
Alice Clark, that she had worn a hat cov- 
ered in blue cornflowers not more blue than 
her eyes beneath them. Children remem- 
ber things like that, it came to him with 
amazement. Blue cornflowers. Now her 
hat was a mere bonnet, at a ridiculous 
angle a feather sprouted. It moved with the 
vehemence of her singing Washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb. 

The words of the familiar hymn, coming 
with an effect of suddenness into his con- 
sciousness, made him raise swift eyes where 
on certain Sundays the communion table 
was laid. With a sense of incredible relief 
x realized this was not a communion Sun- 

ay. 

Doctor Lovett was well into the sermon 
before Benjamin, who had missed the text 
altogether, focused his attention on the 
words. Now what he was saying had to do 
with gratitude. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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ashame 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he, 
himself, was to blame. 


E had neglected his teeth so 
long that he was actually 
ashamed to visit his dentist. And 
like so many people, he kept put- 
ting it off. 

Finally he became so sensitive 
about their appearance that in 
conversation he habitually dis- 
torted his mouth in an effort to 
hide them from view. 


A reasonable effort on his own 
part—consulting his dentist, con- 
scientious use of his tooth brush 
and the right dentifrice—might 
have saved him this humiliation. 
But he even neglected these 
things. He was uncomfortable 
wherever he went. 

Only the right dentifrice—consis- 
tently used—will protect youagainst 

. suchcriticism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. The first 
tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement 
even in the first few days. And, 
moreover, just as Listerine is the 
safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans 
yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about 
you today’—LAMBERT PHAR- 
MACAL CO., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 95) 

Gratitude, he declared, was the most 
beneficial of all qualities; it benefited the 
people who were grateful and those to whom 
they had cause to be grateful. All of us 
have cause to be grateful to God; it should 
be the outstanding quality in man’s 
make-up—gratitude to God. 

The sentences stumbled one upon an- 
other as the speaker warmed to his work. 

Benjamin, with a sense of numbness at 
the unreality of what was being said, soon 
ceased to listen. Instead his eyes focused 
on old Mr. Benson, who sat across the aisle 
from him. As long as he could remember, 
old Mr. Benson had been apparently the 
same age. He always came to church, and 
invariably hunched himself together in the 
corner of the pew, closed his eyes and to all 
intents and purposes slumbered soundly 
until the benediction. Today was no excep- 
tion. For the first time since he could re- 
member, it occurred to Benjamin to wonder 
why old Mr. Benson did not do his Sunday 
sleeping at home. 

Later, he realized the sermon must be 
finished. A stir of intangible relief swept 
the sparsely filled church; people shifted, 
looked at the clock; thought, Benjamin 
had no doubt, of the dinners awaiting them 
at home, of the afternoon’s engagements, 
of a hundred irrelevant things. With a 
feeling of strange numbness, he found him- 
self with the other deacons at the altar rail 
receiving the plates for the collection. 

Benjamin’s aisle was practically deserted 
this morning. He finished his task before 
the others and stood waiting at the back of 
the church so they might all march down 
to the altar in some semblance of order. 
When he had surrendered the plate to Doc- 
tor Lovett’s words, “‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’”’ he turned unemo- 
tionally and took his place once more in the 
spot in the carpet that his father’s feet, and 
his, had worn. 

They were singing again, and then the 
benediction had been said, and out of the 
corner of his eye he watched old Mr. Benson 
wake up, look round with his glance of 
Habits sheepishness and stumble up the 
aisle. 

Benjamin waited until the church had 
emptied and then he approached Doctor 
Lovett, where before the altar he waited 
each Sunday to receive his parishioners. 
His hand grasped Benjamin’s. Benjamin 
was one of his most-to-be-depended-upon 
deacons; he was methodical and reliable, 
and except for a certain lack of imagination, 
perhaps, the salt of the earth. All this 
Benjamin sensed in his handclasp. He 
dropped Doctor Lovett’s hand as soon as he 
could. 

“T would like a word or two in private,” 
he heard himself saying, “if you can spare 
me the time right now.” 

Doctor Lovett nodded. He was a tall, 
narrow-browed man, whose eyes held a 
piercing and frigid fire. 

When they had come into the study and 
closed the door, Benjamin said at once, 
“This is to tell you good-by, Doctor Lovett, 
and to ask you to accept my resignation as 
one of your deacons, as one of your com- 
municants and asamember of your church.” 
Doctor Lovett regarded the dependable 
man before him without the quiver of a 
change in his face. What he said was, 
“This is a little sudden, isn’t it, Mr. Shel- 
don? May I ask ——” 

But Benjamin interrupted with “It may 
appear sudden. But in reality it isn’t. And 
I shall give no explanation or reasons for my 
action.” 

He held out his hand. Doctor Lovett 
ignored the proffered hand. Instead he 


turned and drew forward a chair for him- 
self, indicating the one close behind Ben- 
jamin, and said, “We'll talk things over, of 
course.”’ 

The man whom he had invited to seat 
himself remained in a standing position. 
It gave him, Benjamin realized, an even 
greater advantage over the clergyman than 
he already possessed by the suddenness and 
crypticness of his announcement. A sen- 
sation of pleasure suffused him. 

Doctor Lovett was saying, “You must 
tell me why you are taking this step. Give 
me some reason; people will talk—ask 
questions.” 

Benjamin regarded his spiritual adviser 
for some seconds in silence; then he said, 
“Any words of mine would be inadequate 
to explain my reasons to you. Therefore it 
seems best to me to give you none. In that 
case there will be nothing to quote and thus 


becloud my position. Since you have failed 
intuitively to understand what it is that 
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has happened to me, it is hardly likely that 
mere words will convey my purpose.” 

As he finished, he was realizing that, 
Doctor Lovett had become an old man. 
Simultaneously he was struck with wonder- 
ment at the fact that for all the years 
they had known each other, they were total 
strangers. The thought made him catch 
his breath with amazement. It was under 
Doctor Lovett’s tutelage he had as a boy of 
fourteen joined the church. He remembered 
now that Sunday, the solemnness of the 
vows he had made to accept Jesus as his 
Saviour, to lead an upright Christian life, 
to go henceforth in humbleness and virtue 
before the Lord. He had stood with three 
other boys at the altar and repeated the 
vows Doctor Lovett read from his worn 
book, and when he returned to his father’s 
pew he partook of the communion bread 
and wine. 

Fourteen is a solemn age, it came to 
Benjamin now at fifty as he stood before 
the man who represented the tradition 
with which he meant to break; and a sud- 
den tenderness swamped him for that lost 
lad, swallowing the communion bread and 
wine, waiting for the miracle to happen. 

Benjamin drew a long breath. With a 
definite effort of will he cleared his eyes of 
mists. Doctor Lovett was talking to him 
very seriously. 

““—___ the example of such an act.” 

But Benjamin was remembering when 
he and Frances had stood before Doctor 
Lovett to be joined in holy matrimony; he 
remembered the moment he turned to kiss 
her, the sensation of faint, mocking cha- 
grin—expecting again themiracle to happen. 

Francie’s baptism, too, Benjamin thought 
of; the vows he and Frances had repeated, 
and that the baby wailed sharply when its 
forehead was touched with cold water. He 
recalled the emotion that had preoccupied 
him was a faintly angry wonder as to why 
someone hadn’t heated the baptismal water, 

Doctor Lovett fell into a silence and 
Benjamin focused his thoughts. 

“T am_ grateful for your anxiety,” he 
said. “However, my decision remains 
unshaken.”’ He bowed a little stiffly. 
“Good-by,” he finished; and turning from 
the old man’s frigid incredulity, he walked 
from the room. 

The church was deserted now. No one 
but the aged negro janitor was visible. The 
sunlight had shifted from behind the 
stained-glass window which always as a 
child he had enjoyed. He was conscious of 
an effect of twilight in the church, although 
it couldn’t be more than one o’clock. 

As he traversed the aisle to the door, 
Benjamin threw a last look at the pew 
where he was wont to sit. It, too, had 
taken on the twilit look that clothed the 
whole interior. High in the organ loft a 
faint stir surprised him. The organist must 
be lingering there; the sound was as if he 
turned the leaf of a book—turned the leaf 
of a book. 

At the thought Benjamin gained the 
door, and with a sensation of utter indiffer- 
ence descended the outer steps into the 
sunshine of the street. 


Everything was in readiness now, Ben- 
jamin told himself the afternoon of Frances’ 
expected return. He had broken with his 
club, his business, his church; there re- 
mained only the break with Frances and 
little Francie. Benjamin, as he sat for the 
last time in the library of his home, fell to 
thinking of his wife. For years his domi- 
nating impression of her was a medley of 
telephone conversations in which occurred 
the words ‘‘codperation,”’ “organization,” 
“chairmanship,” “charity drive,” “scholar- 
ships,” and innumerable others connoting 
the multiple activities of theultra-intelligent 
twentieth-century woman. 

Often it occurred to Benjamin to wonder 
why women seldom finish their work at the 
endless meetings with which they are con- 
cerned; it seemed to him that Frances 
conducted the most important and vital 
part of her public life over the telephone. 
But once when he had attempted to put 
this notion in words, she looked at him for 
a moment, pityingly, and answered, “What 
you hear isn’t a tenth of the activities in 
which I’m engaged.” 

Nevertheless, it had become a settled 
conviction of Benjamin’s that women make 
far too much fuss over their work, do it too 
intensively, keep at it too long, visit its 
details too exhaustingly upon their families. 
But Frances, he told himself, must be an 
exaggerated case; it couldn’t be fair to gen- 
eralize from her. She possessed so much 
executive ability; everyone said so, 
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pity; it was as if she heard his words, but 
denied their significance. 

“Sitdown, Benjamin Franklin,’’sheurged. 

Benjamin remained motionless before 
her, without the slightest trace of impa- 
tience. Somewhere within him he was 
aware of the necessity of patience on his 
part. After all, the thing he was doing was 
a most unusual thing. He wondered how 
many men there were among the ones he 
knew who would like to do the thing that 
he was privileged to do. 

But Frances was speaking now. She had 
got her breath and her equilibrium after 
the first shock of his words. 

: Sicily. And Francie’s always 
wanted to go abroad. If you'll be patient I 
can arrange all my affairs and be able to 
catch an early steamer. It’s still very 
early, you know, to think of Italy. Sicily 
especially.” 

Benjamin, at the words and the tone— 
the presiding tone that gets business ac- 
complished and dispatched—knew a faint 
swooning sensation of utter sickness, as if 
the gesture he had made were an absurd, 
ridiculous thing; as if, of course, he did not 
mean to leave Frances and go to Sicily. 

In the confusion of his thought, it came 
to him that all this was a mere dream, any- 
way—unreality. He might as well go 
through with it. 

So it was he said, blurredly above the 
confusion rife in his consciousness, ‘‘ You 
do not understand me, Frances. I intend 
to leave you and Francie and go to Sicily 
alone. Our marriage, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is at an end.’’ The confusion was 
clearing now; even he knew a certain en- 
joyment at the utter rout of Frances’ par- 
liamentary face. He finished: ‘“‘You will 
be wise and avoid much difficulty if you ac- 
cept the facts as I have outlined them. I 
want very much to part with you on friendly 


‘terms.”’ 


It was then that Frances collapsed unex- 
pectedly in a chair near at hand; her arms 
flew out in a gesture of inexplicable chagrin. 
Benjamin bent above her. 

“You’re not ill?’’ he inquired solici- 
tously. Of a sudden he felt as detached 
toward Frances as she had always seemed 
to him; he felt as cool, as parliamentary. 
“Shall I call Francie? But perhaps I’d 
better.” 

He left the room for an instant. The 
picture of Frances’ silence stunned his con- 
sciousness. His announcement had pro- 
duced an effect new to the twenty years of 
his companionship with her. 

Francie came at once to his call. 

“Yes, daddy,’’ she answered, and smiled 
at him with her slightly petulant prettiness. 
Her cheeks, he noticed, were smeared in 
cold cream, which she was removing with 
a towel. 

“Your mother needs you, Francie,’’ Ben- 
jamin told her. 

It occurred to him as he followed his 
daughter into the library that she was 
habitually overdressed. What in the world 
did these young girls mean by their ridicu- 
lous clothes? If she were a chorus girl she 
couldn’t be dressed more vulgarly. The cut 
of her flaring bobbed hair infuriated him. 
He’d spoken to her of it before, but she 
never heeded the things he said to her. 

“What does mother want me for?”’ 

But at the words they had come to the 
library door. Frances was where he had 
left her, sitting with an air of utter collapse 
in the chair where she had dropped when 
the full force of Benjamin’s meaning 
dawned upon her. 

Francie went at once to her mother; 
stood a little tentatively beside her. It oc- 
curred to her that something had gone 
wrong in the usually unruffled calm with 
which her mother managed Benjamin, and 
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she experienced an almost impish pleasure 
in the sight of her mother’s obvious dis- 
comfiture. 

“What’s wrong, mother?”’ she repeated 
to the silence about her. 

Frances turned her eyes to Benjamin, 
who lingered a step behind his daughter, 
surveying her against her mother’s bulk 
with the detached eye of some scientific 
investigator. 

“Ask him,” she directed in a voice gone 
strangely flat. 

Benjamin stepped into the range of 
Francie’s gaze. 

“T’ve just told your mother, Francie, 
that I’m leaving you both and going to 
Sicily to stay. The plans are quite unalter- 
able. This’’—his hand swept their three 
figures in a vague suggestion of a circle— 
“this meeting is our last. I hope you’ll bea 
strength to your mother, as I know she will 
be to you. Also, I shall enjoy hearing from 
you occasionally, if anything comes up that 
you think will interest me.” 

He stopped on the word and gave his 
young daughter a long look. In the glance 
between them was a play of unsheathed 
swords. It was as if she saw her parent 
clearly for the ogre he was, the personifica- 
tion of selfishness she had long suspected 
him of being. 

Whatshesaid was“ Dad, you’renot well!” 

Her mother rose at that and put an 
arm about the girl’s suddenly convulsed 
shoulders. 

“Don’t ery, dearest,”” she begged in the 
tone of one determined to bestrong. ‘‘ Don’t 
ery, dearest Francie; everything will be all 
right.” 

She turned as she spoke to the cause of 
all this woe. Benjamin faced her unmoved. 
He realized he had never felt himself so 
much a man—not since that long-ago day 
in high school when he had defied the pro- 
fessor of English and walked out of the 
class, the room and the school. Then he 
heard his voice: 

“‘There’s no use, Francie, for you to cry 
in this way. It ought to touch me, but 
somehow it doesn’t. You see, you are com- 
pletely absorbed in your own interests; 
I rarely see you. And now that I’ve found 
exactly the sort of life that will please me, 
we should all be happy instead of carrying 
on in this ridiculous sentimental way.”’ 

He was conscious as he spoke of a start 
on Frances’ part. Her arms that were 
around the convulsively crying Francie 
dropped; the eyes she lifted were as if she 
pointed at him the finger of scorn. But she 
restrained herself. 

Instead of speaking the thought in her 
mind, she said to Francie, “‘ Will you leave 
me alone with your father for a few 
minutes?”’ 

Francie took her weeping from the room 
at once. As she passed through the door an 
unusually convulsive sob escaped her lips. 
It lingered in the silence like a living thing. 

Then Frances said to him, ‘“‘There’s a 
woman in this, Benjamin Franklin.” 

Her sentence was unadorned. It was as 
if she accused him of unnamable crimes; in 
the scornful hatred of her voice a fire of de- 
testation burned, withering in heat. 

Benjamin answered: ‘‘Whether or not 
there’s a woman in my decision to leave 
you is a matter of no concern. The thing 
for you to realize is that I am going—to- 
night. I have already packed and taken my 
things to a hotel in town. It will be easier 
that way, I believe.’”’ He stooped for a 
second, then added, “‘I sail tomorrow.” 

It was at this point Frances made a des- 
perate move. 

“‘What will people say?”’ 

Benjamin looked at her when she had 
spoken the words; he looked at her for a 
time, long and silently. And then he laughed 
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and turned from her and from the room 
and passed out of the house. When he had 
gained the sidewalk, he drew in a great 
breath of air. The world, he thought, had 
taken on a pristine beauty. Above him, in 
a chimney, smoke was leaping to a north 
wind, and in the western sky a sunset flared 
vividly. He wished that he were already in 
Sicily. 


But Benjamin did not, after all, go to 
Sicily. It amused him to consider the rea- 
son—next him on deck was a woman who 
looked inexplicably like Frances. She, too, 
it seemed, had been involved all her life in 
civie work, suffrage and, later, politics; and 
this trip was in the nature of her first vaca- 
tion. It was she who suggested that Benja- 
min go to Capri instead of Sicily. 

In Capri, away from all the things he had 
known, freed of all ties, in an existence of 
idleness and sunshine, life took on for him a 
quality of almost utter unreality. The peo- 
ple about him were hardly more than figures 
in a dream, tenuous and shadowy. The 
people he had left came to partake of this 
same unreality. It was with the greatest 
difficulty he was able to evoke Frances’ 
face. Little Francie vanished out of his 
memory almost entirely. The utmost he 
could recall was a tiny toddler who came 
running with gurgles of delight between his 
legs. Old Mr. Hamilton dropped from his 
consciousness as completely as if he had 
neverexisted. The business that had claimed 
his attention for thirty years was less vivid 
than a forgotten dream. The streets of 
New York, of the suburban town where he 
had lived, were fading from his mind. 

Aswimmer sunk beneath the sea; washed 
up here in this place of idleness and quiet to 
snatch a brief respite of beauty before the 
final dark. And beauty was his. He gave 
himself to it as a swimmer gives himself to 
the sea—cypresses and sunshine and fra- 
grance and singing voices round about, blue 
skies and bluer waters, flower-white stars 
and a flower moon. 

An inner beauty was his too—more 
poignant than the other. A beauty of com- 
plete and utter release from the strain of 
life; from thought of sickness and poverty, 
and loss of human relationships, and old 
age—all the hooded terror of the years. 

It was, he came to know quite suddenly, 
his lack of fear. Because he had no expect- 
ancy of life, he had no fear. It was life 
he had feared, not death. The realization 
flashed to him as he lay half buried in warm 
sand one especially vivid day of sea and 
sun. Far off, peasants were singing a song 
of lilting magical loveliness. Inexplicably 
happy at the knowledge that was his, Ben- 
jamin closed his eyes and gave himself to 
the sensuousness of sunshine. The sand as 
he lay there grew warmer and warmer, the 
heat more utterly enveloping. And pres- 
ently the lilting song died along the beach 
beyond him, and there was left only the 
murmur of the sea. 

It came to Benjamin that the murmur of 
the sea is like the murmuring of hushed 
voices. It rose and fell, began and ceased, 
was intermittent and continual; likevoices— 
hushed voices. 

Benjamin toyed with a handful of warm 
sand, letting it sift through his fingers. 
When the last of it was almost gone, a 
strange thing happened—there wasn’t any 
sand in his hand! 

He pressed his nails into his palm to find 
the sand that had been there. But simul- 
taneously the voice of the murmuring sea 
was still. Fear shot into his mind. His fin- 
ger ceased groping after the vanished sand. 


He opened his eyes. There wasn’t any 
sunshine—a white iron bed rail. It was then 
he saw Frances’ face; and, confused with 
the odor of a hospital, a starched young 
nurse. ; 

“Speak to me, Benjamin Franklin, be- 
fore, before ——”’ 

She shifted her position to bend closer to 
him, and beyond her Benjamin caught a 
glimpse of old Mr. Hamilton’s nearsighted 
eyes and the frigid fire of Doctor Lovett’s 


gaze. 

“Hush, darling, hush,’ his wife whispered 
in an aside, and Benjamin became aware of 
Francie, who knelt weeping at the foot of 
his bed. 

“We're all here with you, Benjamin 
Franklin,’ Frances was saying; “all of us 
you love. And we'll stay with you.” 

But somehow her voice was the voice of a 
murmuring sea. He must find the warm 
sand again. 

His fingers strayed gropingly and then 
were still. 
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Here's Your Buildit 


Meet All 
Practical Uses 


Factories (General) 
General Warehousing 
Machine Shops 
Automobile Factories 
Commercial Garages 
Filling Stations 
Power Houses 

Pump Houses 

Brick Sheds 
Foundries 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Railroad Stations 
Railroad Section Houses 
Express Depots 
Terminal Warehouses 
Commissaries 

Bunk Houses 

Mess Halls 
Implement Storage 
Voting Booths 

Cut Stone Sheds 
Gymnasiums 
Cementand Lime Storage 
Field Offices 

General Stores 
Chemical Plants 

Steel Plants 
Contractors’ Storage 


A Plan for Financing Buildings O1 
of Their Earnings | 


Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings now made available 
on small initial investment to those needing working funds. 
Immediate use. “Pay for them as they earn for you.” 


a old and standard custom in buying has now been applied 
Industrial Building problem by the Blaw-Knox Company. 


For years manufacturers and merchants have sold various produ 
small initial payments and allowed the balance of payments to b¢ 
over a period of time. Every business man knows the results. 


Now Blaw-Knox offers manufacturers and general business thes 
same privileges on the purchase of their buildings. : 


Business need no longer hesitate to build 
because of the immediate money outlay re- 
quired. The Blaw-Knox plan relieves this 
situation. The money outlay required is 
small. Payments may be made as earnings 
result. 


Companies preferring to buy buildings on 


regular terms may do so as _ heretofore. 
Among these are thousands of Blaw-Knox 
users. 


This finance plan not only makes possible 


thousands of contemplated buildin 
tions, but makes money available 
terial, equipment and working cap 


It gives unimproved and idle prop 
chance to pay taxes and produce 


You profit immediately because thi 
ard type of steel building is quickly - 
and erected. Furthermore, Bla 
Standard Steel Buildings have prove 
selves an economy measure in int 
construction. 
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Send for it Toda 


Our Booklet ‘‘Blaw-Knox Buildi 
Plan’’— outlines the details ol 
briefly and concisely. You can \ 
less than five minutes. Send foi 
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Low in frst and final cost—so quickly erected that immedi- 
ate use may be had—best meet the needs of new enterprise 


and growing business. 


IAW- KNOX Standard Steel. Buildings have always been factors 
), keeping down the cost of industrial building. In the past few 
this type of construction has fairly leaped into nation-wide prom- 

2 and acceptance. Their known economies place them within 
iamediate reach of every enterprise. 
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J, ox Standard Steel Buildings make it pos- 
t decide your building needs today and 
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ic is a simple task. 

t exible to changes or growth: 

cis increased by adding more standard 

_ o waste involved—alteration is simplified. 


giervice— Permanent: 

Hiox Standard Steel Buildings are perma- 
eathertight, fireproof structures. , They 
tood business judgment. 
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ey Earn for You 


Doubly insured against rust: 

Only in the Blaw-Knox Buildings do you find 
copper-bearing wall and roof sheets completely 
galvanized and so designed and constructed that 
they are doubly insured against rust. Your up- 
keep is practically nothing. Your saving on paint 
alone is a big item. 


Leak-proof skylights exclusive features: 
The patented leak-proof roof and skylights keep 
out the roughest weather. These are exclusive 
and noteworthy Blaw-Knox advantages. 


Original designers and manufacturers : 
The Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Building was 
originated by the C. D. Pruden Corporation of 
Baltimore, Md., now owned and operated by the 
Blaw-Knox Company. 


“Pay for them as they earn for you”: 
Now Blaw-Knox finances the purchase of your 
buildings—finances Industrial Cities of Steel. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


' 661 Farmers Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York... 30 East 42nd St. 


Detroit ..... Lincoln Bldg. 
Chicago..... Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Birmingham 1511 Amer. Trust Bldg. 


Baltimore... Bayard & Warner Sts. 
Buffalo)... <. 622 Genesee Bldg. 


L DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 


oblem ~Solved ! 


Yefinite Savings Made Possible by 
Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings 


Blaw-Knox Serves 
Every Industry 


The Blaw-Knox Companyare pio- 
neer engineering manufacturers. 


Their famous traveling steel 
forms have added tothe efficiency 
and speed of all big concrete pro- 
jects, such as the Panama Canal. 


Wherever bulk material is han- 
dled, Blaw-Knox Clamshell 
Buckets speed the work and cut 
the cost. 


In building the nation’s highways 
Blaw-KnoxRoadPlantand Equip- 
ment have greatly advanced mile- 
age in highway construction. 


Knox water-cooled equipment 
has substantially increased the 
life of high temperature furnaces. 


Transmission Towers convey 
power and light to communities 
the world over. 


The process of forge and hammer 
welding has made possible the 
Blaw-Knox seamless still so neces- 
sary to the refining of crude oil 
by-products. 


Steel Forms have greatly simpli- 
fied concrete construction from 
sewers to subways, from side- 
waiks to skyscrapers. 


Long experience as_ structural 
steel manufacturers and engi- 
neers gave the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany the knowledge so necessary 
to perfect the Standard Steel 
Building to meet the diversified 
needs of all industry. 


Just off the Press! 


‘The General Manager Solves 
the Building Problem” vividly 
describes the broad use of Blaw- 
Knox Buildings—shows you 
what low cost, immediate use 
and flexibility mean in terms of 
profit. Just off the press. Send 
for your copy now. 
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“Nice waist you got on there, Violet.” 

‘‘Not so worse. A silk merchant gave me 
that to remember him by. Yep, he was 
going to Japan on business, and he asked 
me to come along; but I couldn’t leave my 
mother, so he gave me this to remember 
him by. He was a nice fellow. . Say, 
how do you like the kicks?”’ 

He inspected the smart pump that was 
thrust frankly from under the table. 

“T’ll say they’re nice,”’ she echoed. ‘‘An 
export and import fellow over on Fourth 
Avenue gave me those for a keepsake. Yes, 
I meet a lot of nice fellows in this business. 
Well, there are some stingy ones, but I soon 
give them the razz. Say, do you think it’s 
wrong for a girl to take presents from 
men?” 

“Why, no; that is ——” 

“Oh, go on. You’re going to say, ‘That 
is, if I give them to you.’ That’s what all 
the men say. Say, you see these earrings? 
A Wall Street man gave me them to re- 
member him by. Maybe you’d know him. 
His name was—I forget his name now, but 
I think he was a little bald-headed guy. 
Yeah, he was a Wall Street man, too, but 
he was generous. Oh, gee, Arf-and-Arf, I 
didn’t mean that! It just slipped out. I bet 
you’re just as generous as he was, and a lot 
more. Say, why don’t you eat 
something?” 

Her gait was still queenly as 
they left the restaurant. Sev- 
eral well-dressed and hard- 
faced men looked at her 
appraisingly and then looked 
at Junior. He enjoyed this 
tribute. 

“What do you say to taking 
in a show?” he asked. ‘‘And 
then we’ll have a bite of sup- 
per and go take a ride some- 
wheres.” 

“Absolutely,” she said. 
““But—some other night, hey? 
I got to beat it home now to 
my mother. She worries. We 
could walk a bit. Let’s go 
window shopping on Broad- 
way and look at all the nice 
things we would buy if we had 
the money. I mean, the nice 
things I would buy if I had the 
money. That’s great sport. 
. . . Say, what do you do 
in Wall Street?’’ 

“T’m a partner in Parrott & 
Co. Silent partner, you know. 
That means I don’t have to do 
a tap; only take a share of the 
profits. Eighthsand such, you 
know. Oh, I’m in right, Vi! 
I'll probably clean up a hun- 
dred thousand cold this year. I got a 
date with an accountant tomorrow that 
used to be in the internal revenue, and he’s 
going to show me how to beat the income 
tax. He charges a thousand dollars, but it’s 
worth it when you think of what I’ll save. 
Oh, I’m wise! We’ll show big losses, see? 
I warned Parrott to take care and show big 
losses; and, say, he laughed all over. He 
says that’s the best thing he does. He’s a 
jolly sort.” 

“There’s a nice coatee! And only 
seventy-five dollars. Gee, I wish I had the 
price! Say, I bet you spend an awful lot of 
money along Broadway when you get 
going.” 

“Spent nine hundred last Tuesday.” 

“Get out! Who was the girl? She swung 
a wicked fork, I’ll say. But I guess that in- 
cluded cover charge and bread and butter.” 

“Bernice Delatour, of the Frolicsome 
Friskers. She asked if she could bring a 
friend or two that wanted to meet me. 
Eleven of them came; but Bernice said to 
me she wasn’t putting anything over, as she 
only knew two of them, and the rest had 
horned in. We opened wine. Then they 
said I ought to give them something to re- 
member me by, as they didn’t know me 
well, Say, Violet, do you want that 
wrap?” 

“Oh, Harvey, what ideas you take! You 
don’t think I’m one of these gold diggers, 
do you? You can’t afford it.” 

“Who can’t afford it? Come on in.” 

She let him pull her to the doorway, but 
then she halted. ; 

“No,” she said, and there was puzzle- 
ment in her tone. “I guess I don’t want 
that coatee. It’s awful nice of you, Harve, 
but I guess I don’t want it. Say, I got to 
beat it along.” 


“You're a Rogue, Arfeand:Arf,"’ She Said. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“You mean it, Vi? Some other night 
then. Wait and we'll get a taxi.” 

“Brooklyn Bridge,’ she said as they 
entered the vehicle. 

They whizzed and dodged south on 
Broadway. The dimness and seclusion of 
the cab’s interior wrought on Junior’s sus- 
ceptible nerves and inclined him to senti- 
mentalize. His part of the conversation 
took on a personal note. He was holding 
her hand eventually and saying that she 
was the only girl who really understood 
him. His arm slid down and encircled her 
twenty-five-inch waist. Thereupon she 
gave him an easy and powerful shove. 

“Here’s where I get out,’ she said. 
““That’s the bridge, isn’t it?” 

“‘Ar-rh-ar-rh!”’ said Junior, who had re- 
bounded from the farther wall of the cab. 

“What’s up, Arf-and-Arf?”’ 

“You near broke my ribs.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. Let me rub it. Is this 
where it hurts? How is every little rib 
now? Better? Well, so long, and thanks.” 


She ran up the stairs, caught a B. R. T. 
train, and in half an hour was entering a 
three-room flat in a walk-up house off 
Ocean Avenue. Above the button which 
she had pressed in the hallway below was 
written ‘‘ Higgins.” 

“Is that you, Katie?’’ someone asked 
weakly but gladly. 

“Yes, mom, it’s me,” said Miss Violet 
Trefusis. ‘‘What are you got for supper? I 
don’t want any; I had mine over in New 
York. I'll get yours ready in a jiffy, and 
then we’ll make a flying leap for the 
movies. Say, I had a dandy feed 
tonight. . . . How’s your back?” 

“T don’t like you going out with those 
strange men, Katie.” 

“Oh, gosh, mom, they’re not strange! 
Wish they were. They’re too darned 
friendly. But they’re nice fellows if you 
get to know them and make them see how 
things are. I believe in a girl letting them 
spend. There’s some girls try to save men’s 
money and make a good impression, but 
that don’t get them anything. The men 
like to spend money and make girls think 
they are walking devils; that is their fun. 
Say, I was out with a millionaire kid to- 
night; he wanted to buy me that swell 
coatee in Laura’s that I’ve been making 
eyes at for a month.” 

“T don’t like you taking presents, Katie. 
It’s a nasty habit. You know what the men 
think.” 

“Well, that was one reason why I didn’t 
take it; he might get wrong ideas, as he is 
not so awful bright. But he was a nice fel- 
low. One of these spoiled kids. I bet I only 
saved him up for some gold digger. 

Chops in the box, mom? Say, I got a recipe 
for cooking lamb chops that’s a winner. An 
old guy from Milwaukee held my hand half 
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an hour today and told me how to cook 
lamb chops. Say, if you want to learn 
about nice things to eat you got to ask the 
men. Eat, drink and be merry, for tomor- 
row we diet, hey, mom? No waste, and 
you know lamb chops are all waste. First 
you fry them and then you casserole them 
in a pot with vegetables, and you can eat 
the bones clean. It sounds true. I’ll have 
it done in two shakes, and then we’ll pop 
over to the Orpheus in time for the feature.” 


qi 


"4 pire foreman of the labor gang in East 
River Park looked twice at old Harvey 
Flagg before speaking to him. MHarvey’s 
clothing and his posture could have been 
those of a man out of work and in need of 
money; but they could also have belonged 
to an independent-minded mechanic in the 
building trades who was on strike for 
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twenty dollars a day flat, a three-year con- 
tract and no apprentices. Harvey was red- 
faced and of full habit.. That was no 
guaranty that he was eating three square 
meals a day; anyone who has tried to get 
fat or has tried to get thin knows that feed- 
ing and fatness are not cause and effect. 
The expression of his features was hardly 
more determining; his gaze, fastened on the 
river in midstream, was vacant. It did not 
shift to follow the hard-breathing tug which 
was lugging a string of heavy scows after 
it; it did not shift when the noonday 
whistles of the factories on the Long Island 
shore went off like a batch of skyrockets. 
Harvey was just a shabby old nondescript 
loafing on a park bench in the treacherous 
November sunshine. 

“Hey,’’ said the foreman, speaking unin- 
flectedly as one addresses a presumptive 
stranger in the dark, ‘‘do you want a job?” 

“No,” said Harvey just as colorlessly. 

The foreman frowned at him. 

““A tramp,” he muttered, noting that 
Harvey had not grinned as a proper man 
should in refusing a fair offer. “Then get 
to the blazes out of here!’ 

Harvey rose instantly and tractably and 
shambled to a bench a hundred yards 
away, and sat down again and stared at the 
flowing river. 

Down the concreted path in this pleasant 
November sunshine—the pleasanter for its 
impermanence—came Junior. It was Jun- 
ior, but with a difference. In some aspects 
he was still the man about town, the man 
who is always leisured, the Wall Street 
dabbler, the man who gets easy money. 
He hesitated and dawdled, as one may who 
is oppressed by a plethora of worthy choices. 
But none of these aspects was the control- 
ling one. It was rather his attire and the 
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I think he ought to be arrested for trying 
to get money under false pretenses. Wall 
Street is a place for people to sell stocks 
that they have and to buy stocks that they 
want, and anything else is common gam- 
bling. Pinching a bucket-shop keeper is 
only regulating gambling; the thing to do 
is to pinch his patrons.” 

“Wise cracker,’ said the pastry cook, 
glaring at hisemployer. ‘It’s easy for you 
to talk. I wish I had your money.” 

“That’s what the broker told his cus- 
tomer in confidence,’ grinned Rivette. 
“Say, Frank, if you will watch that oven 
and stop doping out that Parrott’s Advance 
Sheet, I will give you some of my money 
next Saturday afternoon in an envelope. 
That’s a promise.”’ 

Parrott—Big Gene Parrott—entered the 
restaurant from Broad Street and worked 
his way patiently to a table through a mill- 
ing crowd of customers. Many of the cus- 
tomers did not sit at table, but seized what 
food was most available, gulped it and 
hurried out. Many others patronized the 
stools at the counter, where they could 
have a full dinner slapped down before 
them in ten seconds, and could eat it in ten 
seconds more without drawing attention. 
There were two rows of tables for the leisure 
class. Gentlemen sat down here who had 
just made a killing, and who were very 
grateful to themselves and felt obligated to 
buy themselves something nice. Other gen- 
tlemen sat down here who had just lost 
much money, and who were inclined to 
draw aside for meditation and to nurse 
themselves back to confidence in their 
hunches. 2 

Ernie’s was a fast and furious place, but 
the food was excellent and the prices were 
flatteringly extortionate. Democracy and 
hubbub were in Ernie’s. The tingling at- 
mosphere of found money permeated it. 
Clerkly men were pleased to eat delicate 
and costly dishes there where other men in 
shirt sleeves and slashed hats tugged with 
their jaws and hands at ham sandwiches. 

Parrott, big-faced, purple-jawed, smiling, 
a good fellow who wished all the world well 
and himself a little better, worked patiently 
toward his table. He was conscious that 
someone of no great physical strength was 
treading on his heels, fumbling at him petu- 
lantly, unreasonably seeking to pass him. 
Parrott made a half turn to permit his fol- 
lower to squeeze by, and looked back at 
him with an air of benevolence; one never 
knew who was who in Ernie’s. 

“Why, Mr. Bates,’ he said in a big and 
amiable voice, recognizing the rude little 
fellow, ‘‘how are you today, sir? In the 
very pink, I trust. You remember me, Mr. 
Bates?”’ 

The famous operator whom he addressed — 
a scrawny, pink-faced little old man with 
bleak blue eyes and the grim mouth of a 
fish—looked up at Parrott through his eye- 
brows, looked away reflectively, and then 
shot another look at his interlocutor. He 
then took his prominent nose between his 
fingers, pulled it, moaned through it, and 
strutted by. Parrott stood, smiling easily 
and amiably. Bates stopped, turned, seized 
Parrott by the sleeve and jerked it as 
though he thought Parrott was asleep on 
his feet instead of watching him alertly. 

“Who are you?”’ he demanded brusquely. 

“The name is Parrott, Mr. Bates.” 

“Um-m—was that always your name?” 

‘“Why, certainly, Mr. Bates.” 

““Um-m—why then did you go under the 
name of Berger when you were indicted in 
the Federal Court in 1916 for using the 
mails to defraud?”’ 

Bates’ voice was dry and matter of fact; 
there was no sarcasm in it, no note of re- 
proof; he seemed to be asking merely for 
a piece of light information. Parrott made 
no immediate reply. Bates pulled his nose, 
shot another glance up at Parrott, moaned, 
and went on his way. He seated himself at 
one of Harvey’s tables, looked the old 
waiter stonily in the eye and picked up the 
dinner card. Parrott looked across at him 
with brightened eyes; Parrott’s amiable 
smile had not failed. 

“As usual, sir?’’ said Harvey. 

The other chairs at the table were turned 
in; Bates always lunched alone. That this 
made him conspicuous did not perturb 
him. Other people meant nothing to him, 
except as they entered into his calculations. 
To be addressed by a stranger, to be ten- 
dered an idle remark, bewildered him. It 
seemed to him to be a disorderly act, as if 
a statue had grinned at him and passed the 
time of day. His manner was as unstudied 
as a child’s. What affected his financial in- 
terests was immensely important to him; 
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his help attended to everything else. His 
secretary, liking a fine home, had installed 
him in a twenty-thousand-a-year apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue; his tailor kept him 
in fine clothes and his valet saw that he 
wore them and bought new ones. Under 
different management, he could have lived 
contentedly on twenty dollars a week. 

Harvey brought him a bowl of milk anda 
plate of soda crackers, put the spoon into his 
hand and murmured encouragingly. Bates, 
who could pardonably have been mistaken 
for a half-wit, was reputed to be worth sixty 
million dollars. If he had been worth sixty 
cents, or even sixty dollars, he would have 
been haled back quickly to the norm of be- 
havior; but the eccentricities of a very rich 
man are the stigmata of genius, and are not 
to be repressed with roughness, but are to 
be humored, studied, imitated hopefully. 
Many ambitious young men in the Wall 
Street district ate milk and crackers be- 
cause of Bates, although milk does not 
agree with every grown-up, and soda crack- 
ers are a delicacy to a choice few. If Parrott 
had been gifted with a genius for finance, 
instead of with merely a great craving for 
easy money, it would have been the thing 
to eat for lunch a roast duck stuffed with 
potatoes; he was now eating his. 

Junior approached Parrott’s table, push- 
ing before him a little wagon piled with 
soiled dishes. Junior’s expression was in- 
tent and businesslike. He was engaged in 
clearing up after departed customers, and 
the work called for all his resourcefulness 
and generalship and agility. Junior was the 
bus boy in Ernie’s Chophouse. His father 
had secured him the position, and Junior 
had taken it in preference to a fight or 
a foot race. He was making good at the 
work too. His only handicap was that he 
understood English. Bus boys are cus- 
tomarily young Slavs who have no English 
and who can therefore help business by 
bearing off unfinished dishes in bland dis- 
regard of the shouts of the customers. 

“Hello, Flagg,’’ said Parrott bluffly. 

He looked calmly at Junior and did not 
pause in his gesture of putting a large fork- 
ful of roast duck into his large mouth. 
Parrott rarely dodged a meeting with a 
man whom he had victimized—once a 
sucker, always a sucker. If Parrott had the 
brains to cheat a man out of his money he 
did not doubt that he would be able to 
cheat him out of his resentment. So now he 
was calm and assured, even cordial. 

“Look out, my boy,”’ he said. ‘‘ You’re 
tipping over those plates. There, that’s 
better. What’s the idea of doing this kind 
of work? You’re not up against it, are you? 
Come around to the office and see me, and 
we'll have a talk.” 

“T was around to the office a dozen times 
after the company failed, and I couldn’t see 
you!”’ spluttered Junior. 

“Strange, Flagg. I never knew you 
ealled. If you wanted a job I would have 
given you something better than this. 
Though candidly, Flagg, you are foolish to 
take any job at all, now that I’ve shown 
you how to make money. But, my dear 
chap, I do hope you don’t think that I 
profited in any way by the bankruptcy of 
Parrott & Co.—as against you, that is. I 
should be grieved, my boy—grieved. By 
the by, Flagg, isn’t old Harvey over there 
your father? A delightful old character. 
But come around to the office when you’re 
through here and we’ll have a man’s talk, 
and we'll cook up something.”’ 

He said all this with the forkful of roast 
duck tucked into one of his big jowls, paus- 
ing intermittently to chew. He was en- 
tirely at ease, because he saw that Junior 
was down and out financially. If Parrott 
had robbed him of any sum but had left 
him in possession of a fortune Parrott 
would have had some fear of him. But 
Parrott had stripped him with careful 
thoroughness, and it seemed to Parrott 
that a man who had lost all his money must 
have lost all his self-respect and would be 
incapable of dangerous resentment. Par- 
rott had found that he could ordinarily 
square himself with his victims by giving 
them back hope, extending to them a 
straw; and now Junior, hoping against 
hope, gulped, nodded and wheeled away 
his little wagon. 

Parrott’s amiable gaze followed him; it 
then turned on old Harvey and on Bates. 
These latter were talking desultorily. Par- 
rott would have given something to hear 
what they said; he knew how Harvey had 
come by the fortune which his son had 
lost. Parrott would have given one of his 
large and furry ears for a minute’s con- 
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Chat beautifully dressed 
lady who lives down 
the street hasn’t really 
such a big supply of silk 
stockings. It only seems 
so because she wears Iron 
Clads.IronCladsstaynew. 


Black silk Iron Clads stay black. 
No dismal dwindling into sickly 
green or grey. Iron Clad brown 
stays brown. Iron Clad grey stays 
grey. And that rich lustre of pure 
thread silk in Iron Clads—that 
stays too! 


It doesn’t cost a lot to wear silk 
stockings every day—when they 
stay new. Ask your dealer for 
Iron Clad No. 803. Pure thread 
silk plaited over artificial silk, 8 
inch extra elastic mercerized top, 
4-ply heel and toe, silk splicing in 
heel and double sole. Colors: 
Black, White, Cordovan Brown, 
Grey. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us your remittance, 
stating size (8 to 10%, $1.00 a 
pair, east of the Rockies) and col- 
or desired. We’ll pay the postage. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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America’s finest briar pipe 


$2.50 og 


Patented reenforced mouth- 


piece. Sanitary. No metal 
touches the tongue. 


NUVO Special 
50c and up 


NUVO Extra 
$1.00 and up 


M. LINKMAN & COMPANY 


Pathfinders in Pipedom 
CHICAGO 


“It won't break if it’s a NUVO” 


UCCESS COMES QUICK if you grasp your op- 


portunity. Write today for our money 
making agency plan. Fine territory everywhere ex- 
cept great cities. No distributors; be your own boss. 


SELFSEAL PRESSURE COOKER CO., Jamaica, N.Y. 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and _ geese. 

Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 

eggs and incubators at low prices. Ameri- 

ca's great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 

ht < Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 

we—) R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 866, Mankato, Minn. 
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9 O'clock Energy 


How to Get the 
Sound Sleep That Produces It 


A Test You Can Make Free 


That afternoon fatigue—that 3 P. M. or 
4P.M. waning of your energies—it’s due mainly 
to restless sleep. To sleeplessness caused chiefly 
by overwrought nerves or digestive unrest. 


This is to offer you a 


You have energy to last the whole day. 


A ‘Pick Up’’ Drink 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food value 
than 12 cups of beef extract. 
And since it is digested al- 


most at once, and helps di- 
gest all the other foods in the 


digestive tract, Ovaltine is 


almost instantly nourishing. 


aGaeee SPM. That’s why you feel it 


“pick you up” so quickly. 


} It literally puts new blood 


natural means of overcom- Eee 
ing sleeplessness. A means root 
to the sound and natural Cot 
slumber that fully refreshes 9aAMast 
and restores the exhausted coo 
mind and body. Sleep that wane 
gives you energy for the a 
whole day. Ht 

It lies in a cup of Ovaltine 
taken (with milk) at bed- co 


into your veins a few min- 


Cr SPM. utes after drinking. 


time. We ask you to make a 
3-day test at our expense. 


A Swiss Food Discovery 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound 
sleep quickly. Andina naturalway. Thisis why: 


Ovaltine is a highly con- 
centrated extract of cer- 
tain vital foods, converted 
by a secret Swiss process. 
It itself is quickly and 
easily digested and assimi- 
lated. Also,it has the 
power to digest other 
foods which may be 


A splendid ‘night cap” |P=>— 
that ‘‘picks you up”’ 
while you sleep. 


in your stomach—+the power actually to digest 4 
to 5 times its weight in other foods. 

A few minutes after drinking it, Ovaltine is 
turning itself and other foods you have eaten 
into rich red blood. 

The exhausted blood—the jaded nerves—are 
thus promptly refreshed and restored. Sound 
natural sleep comes quickly. And as you sleep, 

===> your vitality and strength 

: are being built up. 


In the morning you 
awaken completely revived. 


Which is your energy curve? Are you 
as active at 5 p.m.asat9a.m.? 


OVALTIN 


Many take Ovaltine two 
or three times a day for its 
immediate and natural stimulation. 


Used in Switzerland for 30 Years 


Ovaltine has been used in Switzerland for 
30 years. It is now in universal use in England 
and its colonies, and during the great war was 
included as a standard war ration for invalid 
soldiers. A few years ago it was introduced into 
this country. Today it is recommended by over 
20,000 physicians and used in hundreds of 
hospitals. 


It is a wonderful 
support for nursing 
mothers, convales- 
cents, invalids, 
backward children 
and the aged. 


Make a 3-day 
Test at Our 
Expense 


Ask your drug- 
gist for Ovaltine, or 
write direct to us 
for a 3-day intro- 
ductory package. 
See the difference it 
makes in sleep and 
your daily energy. 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 1223, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ovaltine is alsoawon- 
derful strength-build- 
ing drink for tired 
women and backward 
children. It provides 
the food-essentials that 
the modern daily fare 
ts lacking in. 


Builds Brain, 
Nerve and Body 
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pretending to inside knowledge in his Ad- 
vance Sheet, he was a rank outsider, a 
hanger-on, an assiduous maker of interest, 
a hungry snapper-up of unguarded trifles. 

Junior went around to Parrott’s highly 
varnished office when the noonday rush 
was done. They had a heart-warming talk 


about nothing in particular. Parrott prom- - 


ised to worry about Junior, insisted that 
Junior must give him a chance to square 
himself, made Junior promise to keep in 
touch with him. He said that it was a 
burning shame that old Harvey had to go 
to work again at his age; Parrott and 
Junior would watch their chance, and 
Junior should be rehabilitated in his fa- 
ther’s eyes. Junior pitied himself, but dur- 
ing the last two months it had come to him 
that his father was also a worthy object of 
compassion. 
Vv 

“ IGLEY’S Buffet over on Beaver Street 

is for sale,”’ said Harvey, taking his 
black pipe from his mouth and addressing 
Junior, who was reading the Sunday news- 
paper in the furnished room. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said Junior gratefully. 

It was almost the first time in three 
months that his father had spoken to him 
except in commanding tones. 

“Digley’s used to be a gold mine,’’ said 
Harvey. “Would be again if it was han- 
dled right. You know the place I mean? 
That lunch counter in the basement of the 
Wool Exchange Building. That Greek fel- 
low that got it has been handing out poor 
food, and he’s lost the trade; but the trade 
is there for anybody that will do the right 
thing.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Junior. 

“Fine trade too. Digley’s should throw 
off twenty thousand a year easily; it did 
nearly as good in the old days when Digley 
had it. I wish you and I could get that 
place, Junior. Five in help and a cashier— 
it’s all counter work. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars would buy it right now. The Greek 
wants to go in the flower business with his 
cousin up on Broadway. It should do 
twenty thousand easily, or more.” 

Harvey sighed lightly and gazed out into 
the dingy back yard, taking the shank of his 
forefinger in his mouth. 

“Yes, sir,” said Junior, hiding behind 
the newspaper. 

Fifteen thousand dollars was an awesome 
sum when one didn’t have it. 

““We’ve got five hundred dollars banked,” 
said Harvey. “I’m going to put it out.” 

APCS) (Sitter 

“T’ve got a good thing,’’ said his father, 
who spoke grudgingly and as if for con- 
science’s sake. 

“What is it, dad?”’ asked Junior. 

“T can’t tell you that, and I can’t tell 
you where it comes from, but it’s a straight 
tip.” 

“But supposing I could find you enough 
money to play it big,” suggested Junior, 
throwing the newspaper on the bed. ‘‘You 
can’t do much with five hundred dollars, 
dad. Supposing you had thousands—tens 
of thousands! Supposing Be 

“Supposing!”’ grunted Harvey. 

“You ought to trust me, dad,” said 
Junior. 

Harvey glanced at him; the old man’s 
expression flickered. He looked hastily 
toward the back yard again; he seemed to 
be in momentary pain. 

“T can’t trust you, Junior.” 

“Well,” argued Junior, ‘‘some of the five 
hundred is mine, isn’t it? I ought to know 
what you’re doing with it, oughtn’t 1?” 

“We got this five hundred dollars very 
hard, Junior,’ said his father. “I don’t 
think I’m quite up to the work any more— 
feet. We got to be awfully careful with 
it, Junior. We can’t lose money nowadays. 
And only a hundred dollars of it is yours, 
anyway, Junior.” 

““T want to know where that hundred 
dollars is going,’’ grumbled Junior. 

“Tf I only could trust you, Junior 

“You can trust me. I wouldn’t breathe a 
word of it to a living soul!”’ 

“T haven’t got any right to tell you,” said 
Harvey, wavering. ‘‘I didn’t promise, but 
I guess that was meant. I never did give 
a tip away.” 

“It’s funny if you couldn’t tell your 
own son. We'd be like partners in it, 
wouldn’t we?” 

“Yes, a man’s flesh and blood is the same 
as himself,’’ admitted Harvey. ‘I didn’t 
have you in those days, Junior, when I was 
making a fortune. You weren’t big enough 
to be anybody’s partner. There was only 
me and mamma, and mamma didn’t want 
to know. Your mamma loved you, Junior. 


” 


“And we'll have it ags 
“Well,” said Harvey w 
“maybe.” ’ 
“But what is this tip 
our money out on?” jngj 
had his own plans, 
“You’d keep it to y, 
you?” iy 


is it, dad?” 

“Uranium Steel,” said 
whispering. “It’s going ¢ 

“Bates said so? Bat 
Steel was going down?” 

“Uh-huh. He said so, 
but not to be a hog, T 
said, Junior, and I 
I would play it would not « 

“Nonsense!” said Juni! 
in million shares. You (/ 
hundred thousand dollar; 
notice it.” 

“He knows I haven’t 
thousand dollars, Junior, | 
much I had. We're going 
I told him—five hundred 

“Of course you shoul 
except what you told hi, 
He returned to his magi! 
and read it for ten minut) 
paper aside again and ro 
“T guess I’ll take a bit) 
yawned. 

“Where are you going? 
who had resumed his jaile 

“Just for a walk ace 

“You be back here j 
understand?” 

Junior walked slowly } 
went slowly down the ere 
then took to running ah 
walk. He sped down to 
jumped into a telephone | 

“Tell him it’s Flagg!” 
the machine. “Hello, is t 
is Flagg. Say, Parrott, yo 
you told me—if I got a ho' 
you’d put up the money {| 
ment? Well, I got — Vi 
I can’t tell you what it “ 
you where it comes from ji 
is something real good, 4 
my judgment. . . . W 
I—did I get it from my} 
can’t answer that questi 
see, dad promised—that ii 
I would—I mean I promis(( 
dark, so I can’t answer thay 
You’ll meet me ina cab? 4 
only we got to be quick, bei 
back to the house. Somet 
big!” : 

He rang off and o 
Trefusis. He had resumed 
with that lady and contr 
bracing word with her ny 
The barber shop which sl] 
her presence was in the 2 
But he did not hold her ha' 
shop any more—in the bae 

“Say, Kay, how wouldo 
and me and your mothet 
grand opera?” 4 

“Say, you’re stepping 0} 

“It’s up in the City Co'g 
and the tickets are free to U 
is called Pagliacci, and the 
of singing in it; but sf 
good, and the principal sing’! 
in the end.” » 

“Tt sounds like the cis 
Trefusis. ‘(And you wart 
father along too. I got 1 
gentleman.” = | 

“Oh, I bring my gove 
these times, Kay,” said 2 
getting old, you know. Wi 
wants to go around with © 
have to ask him to come. 2 
he said he wouldn’t go 
either. 4) 


The Third Avenue L don’b 
Third and Amsteraaa de 
this murder coming off? 
“Tuesday night. TakeM 
One Hundred and Thirty 
save a handful of nick 
town Monday? Well, over 
“Over the river 18 Te 
Trefusis in Brooklyn. 5 
Harve; you’ll make | 
( Continued c 


from Page 110) 
fellow was mushing 
See you 


} ring a bow! of milk and a 
da crackers, advanced to 
lis. was rapt, his port 
‘eid majestic. A chamber- 
‘no bestow the keys of the 
» ored guest, might achieve 
».. from the passing scene, 
such majesty; but only if 
nt very much. An inferior 
-o 1 lend to no common mor- 
of a waiter of thirty years’ 
[aey placed the milk and 
re ates, undid the packet and 
n to Bates’ hand. Then he 
4) tched himalertly, watched 
. Bates was going about 
eat of transforming that 
into flesh and blood, and 
elt in the process was in- 
ead watched the bizarre 
o for thirty years; and here 
eyed up, as attentive, as 
stind as deft to avoid dis- 
ead been in the beginning. 
is ilk and crackers in the 
naw of this aged acolyte. 
3¢ Uranium?’’ asked Bates, 
) 1: bowl. 
ou very kindly, sir,’’ said 


di dollars’ worth, sir. I 
y-e and made five hundred, 
wery kindly again, sir.’ 

"4 the tip away?”’ 


verybody had it already. 
, you, Harvey, to give it 
y, a fool—a man in your 


r.But you could have passed 
gid effect. A hundred men 
know that I’ve given you 
2 st. And they might ex- 
s¢itted a long groan—‘“‘that 
for you and want to give 
niagain. You could have 
oi little bit, Harvey, if you 
yr, I never thought ——” 
-], Harvey. It’s too late. 
. Everybody had it, but 
ivit to them. No, Harvey, 
ho me. Everybody else 
njene Parrott helped a hun- 
dso; but you didn’t help at 
e ept with your five hundred 
yi were going to get that 
o}spread the news that Ura- 
$ st dividend in expectation 
it; bond issue?”’ 
ij ir. I know nothing what- 
he cock.” 
. |Iverybody was very help- 
gine stock down, but you 
‘Harvey. You know Ura- 
hiy-five points today, don’t 


t atched it lately, sir.’’ 
Isut of the bag. They all 
a); is buying Uranium now. 
Te was.” Bates moaned 
y, “I thought you were help- 
@|I thought you must have 
jig, so I put five “~hundred 
1 you when I began to buy. 
vé y-eight. You owe me five 
la. Harvey. Let me have 
1 tomorrow’s mail. And, 
yr stock this afternoon.” 
ed, sir! And thank you 
a Bates.” 
ut a five-cent piece on the 
i# to the desk with his check 
vi cents. He brushed by 
21d just entered. Parrott 
ieigar counter. Junior was 
ui the counter, having re- 
bioted. Junior paled some- 
fiw Parrott, but he did not 
— head and looked 


eak for us, Flagg,” said 
0 study cigars. 
d Junior. 


That was an awful 
Bates was on the 
we could have made 
we'd bought in time, 
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but I held on and waited for Bates to get 
going again. Well, you didn’t get that tip 
quite straight, Flagg, but better luck next 
time. You owe me a pile of money on the 
deal, but & 

“Mr. Parrott, I don’t owe you a dollar!” 
said Junior, trembling and determined. 

“How’s this?” 

“T say I don’t owe you a dollar,’ 
Junior, trying to control his mounting tones. 
“When that stock was away down I went 


to you and tried to get some money out of | 


you, or some paper to show we were in it 
together, and you wouldn’t give it to me. 


You were going to let me whistle for my | 


money and scoop it all yourself. Now you 
can go right ahead and scoop. There won’t 
be any next time!” 

“Don’t take that attitude, Flagg,” said 
Parrott, with an eye to future tips. ‘‘ You 
don’t want to welsh, do you? You know 
Mid meet in the market again some day, 
an ” 

“Say, Parrott,’ said Junior, leaning 
across the counter, ‘‘the next time you 
meet me in the market you'll see me throw- 
ing snowballs at the Fourth of July parade! 
I’m all through with you, Parrott, and 
your losses don’t worry me a bit. They 
hand me a laugh. 
thing, Parrott 


“Stop this, Flagg,’ said Mr. Rivette, ap- | 


pearing from nowhere. ‘‘ What. in thunder 
do you mean by making this confounded 
racket? Attend to your counter. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Parrott.” 

Junior was a nervous lad and he could 
not readily quiet himself. He was shaking, 
but his eyes were steady as he watched 
Mr. Parrott’s retreating back. He had 
rarely been so stirred up and he wasn’t 
much good that afternoon. He was glad to 
go home when the restaurant closed at five 
o’clock as usual. 

His father, who had left the restaurant at 
half past one, was sitting by the darkening 
window in their room. 

“T got Digley’s, Junior,’ he said. 

“What’s that, dad?” 

“T got Digley’s counter in the Wool Ex- 
change. Just arranged things with Papo- 
lous. Here’s a copy of the proposed bill of 
sale and lease that I took home to show 
some lawyer. We can take hold any time, 
Junior.” 

“But where will we get the money?” 

“Seventy-five hundred cash and seventy- 
five hundred notes is the arrangement. 
I made over nine thousand dollars on Ura- 
nium today, after paying off a loan that 
Mr. Bates mademe. He bought five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth for my account. It 
seems there was quite a campaign to de- 


press Uranium before he started to buy. It 
isn’t any different from taking a tip from | 


him in the first place. This will put us on 
our feet again, Junior—take mie off my 
feet, rather, I mean.” 

Junior read the documents eagerly. 

“But see here, dad,’’ he said after a min- 
ute, “this isn’t right.” 

“What isn’t right?’ growled Harvey 
aggressively. 

“Tt says here ‘between Stephen Papo- 
lous, party of the first part, and Harvey 
Flagg, Jr., party of the second part.’ That 
means me, dad.”’ 

“And what about it? Are you going to 
tell me my business?”’ 

“This won’t do, dad.” 


“And why won’t it do, sir?” cried Har- | 


vey. But then his aggressiveness suddenly 
forsook him, and he turned his face away. 
His silhouette against the fading light from 
the back yard showed a trembling under- 
lip. “I wanted it that way, Junior. If that 


way won’t do I don’t want it at all. Take | 


it, Junior.” 


Junior lit the gas. He found a pencil and | 
bent over the document on top of the pine | 


dresser. 

“There!” he said. ‘“‘Harvey Flagg, 
party of the second part.’ That’s the way 
it will be.”’ 

Harvey took the papers, glanced at 
them, looked up for a single poignant in- 
stant into his son’s eyes; then he slapped 
the documents down and took refuge in 
bluster. 

“And how else should it be?” he cried. 
“Do you think I am a fool? Do you think 
I’ve lost my senses? A nice idiot I would be 
to hand my business over to you to make 
ducks and drakes of! No, no; keep your 
hands to yourself. Sit down there on the 
bed. Hah! A fine piece of tomfoolery that 
would be!”’ : 

He stirred about in his chair, pushed the 
papers away from him, lifted and let fall 
his stockinged feet, fumed. Junior cast 


said | 


Let me tell you some- | . 
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VERY week, Buffalo housewives buy twice as many loaves 

of Bond Bread as there are families in the whole city. This 

great preference for “Bond” is but the lengthened shadow of an 
event of seven years ago. 


On October 18, 1916, over 2000 women submitted their best 
home-made loaves to the Y. W. C. A. in Buffalo in order to show 
‘us how they wanted Bond Bread to be made. Those Buffalonians 
were part of the 43,040 housewives, throughout the country, who 
jointly showed us how to make Bond Bread. 


To all those home-bakers, our thanks are due. They were the 
cause of Bond Bread’s homelike flavor. They were the occasion 
of our giving with each loaf a Bond, guaranteeing the home-quality 
of each and every ingredient. 
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heat. 


Without the use of matches, without the carrying of 

re i fuel, with only the simple business of turning on the 
Ss gas and twisting the self-lighter key, you can immedi- 
ately flood your room with a glorious volume of radi- 


ant warmth. 


Hot intense flames pour their radiant glow straight 
out to you. There is no chilly waiting for the air in 
the room to be warmed; there is all the charm and 
color of an open fire—with no tedious preparation, 
no smoke, no ashes. The special Welsbach design, va 
which places the glowers in front of a metal reflector, ae 
assures you the direct benefit of all the warmth 


produced. 


Here is the means of filling a definite gap in your 
heating system. Here is the means of getting the extra 
warmth you need in the quickest, cheeriest, most 


economical way. 


Go to your Gas Company or dealer today and ask to 
see both portable and fireplace types. A demonstration 
of the many distinctive points will convince you that 
Welsbach Heaters are the final word in heating perfection. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester City, N. J. 
Member American Gas Association 


GAS HEATERS #2 


"MOST HEAT FOR LEAST MONEY" 


There’s Nothing Like Good 
Welsbach Warmth 


ITH this splendid Heater in your home 
everyone is master of instant, sun-like 
| There’s nothing like it to make your 
pa rooms comfortable in Winter when the furnace 
a fire is low, and to help you save coal each 
| Spring and Fall when changeable days make 
‘sy such fires bothersome and often extravagant. 
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about in his mind for some irrelevant com- 
monplace. 


“And I'll be the henna-haired cashier,’’ 
bubbled Miss Trefusis. ‘Oh, boy, but 
won’t I make them step! We won’t tell 
them we’re married, hey, Harve? I’ll keep 
my elias, like in the shop. It would spoil 
the men’s fun if they knew I was strictly 
business—especially the married men. Oh, 
boy, they’re the heartbreakers! They don’t 
mean any harm, you know, and they just 
can’t help it if they are such fascinating 
fellows. Say, I’ll have them dropping in at 
four o’clock for tea and cup cakes. Who- 
ever eats forty cents’ worth gets a nice 
| smile; if they eat a dollar’s worth I don’t 
| smile, but I catch their eye just as they are 


““You’re mad with your own desire. You 
couldn’t keep her—you couldn’t take her 
from me.” 

“T haven’t tried to. It’s you who have 
lost her.” 

“T who have given her everything.” 

“Yes; loot—robbers’ loot. But neither 
peace of mind nor body.” 

“That’s what you’ve taught her. I 
knew. I was up against you from the be- 
ginning.” 

“You want to think so. But it’s not me 
you've fought; it’s Lisbeth herself. You 
thought you could remake her in your own 
image. But you couldn’t. She’s stronger 
than you—than either of us. You stand 
for things that are abominable to her. 
There is no compromise possible between 
you.” 

“She shall tell me that herself, Fitzroy.’ 

I flung him back. 

“Do you want to kill her?” 

“T’d rather see her dead " 

“Don’t bluster. You’re not that sort. 
You love her in your own way.” 

. py way—my way—you pettifogging 
00 Pek Sx} 

He threw up his head with a contempt 
that was his panic. I saw him afraid now. 
He had his back to the wall and he was 
deadly. The cool ascendancy of his temper 
was broken. He would fight, anyhow, with 
any weapons. And the pity of that disrup- 
tion of himself moved me to an appeal, 
urgent with all my old unreasonable love 

for him. 

“My way—or your way—it doesn’t mat- 
ter. It’s the best of both of us. We’ve 
known and understood. That’s been a bond 
between us. We've been just to each 
other. We can’t peter out into ugliness.’’ 

He grew suddenly very quiet. He spoke 
with dignity and gentleness. 

“No. You're noble, Fitzroy. I accused 
you stupidly. I know you better. You love 
her, and you helped her to bear my son. 
I wanted ‘to kill you for that. If you had 
been something less I shouldn’t have cared. 
But you must have touched her heart.’ 

I felt a thickness come into my throat. 
I said, not daring to look at him, ‘‘She and 
I have always loved each other. To you it 
must have seemed a tepid, humdrum af- 
fair—just as I must seem small and color- 
less. There were no bands and banners 
about it. But it was very real, deep-seated. 
You know my side of it. You were just and 
generous enough to recognize all that it 
meant tome. But her side you couldn’t see. 
You swept her off her feet. She was a ro- 
mantic girl, brought up by a man whose 
mind belonged to the Middle Ages. She 
didn’t know herself or what your way of 
living meant to her.. She knew before I 
came. That I came—that wasn’t my fault. 
It was yours. Then she knew something 
else that I had always known—that she 
and I belonged to each other.” 

He shook his head. 

“No; you’re wrong there. For I am 
bound up with her. That sort of thing 
can’t be all on one side. Other women— 
I’ve left them when the time came. It 
hasn’t mattered. But her Why, Fitz- 


| roy, I had Marreno in my hand—I had 


only to close my fingers—and I ran away. 
There are men who would have died for me 
who will never forgive me. Oh, I shall win 
yet! But I didn’t care; even if it had been 
the end of everything I shouldn’t have 
cared.”’ 

He was staring in front of him as at 
something baffling and incredible. All the 
rest had been the outburst of a proud tem- 
per, driven by fear to arrogance and vio- 


| lence; but this came from the heart—a cry 


“You'll do no such thin 
Junior. “You got a very f\ 
business. The first man whq 
at you is going to get into atl 

“Oh, lovely!” cried Miss 
going to have a jealous hus 
always be jealous of me, wi 
You’ll work to keep me Tike by 
get me, won’t you? Promise, 
always be furiously jealous, } 
to help, Harve. Honest, Iw 

“Nice notion you got of y 

“T know as much about: 
Harve. But, say, Harve, yw} 
we? And we'll keep on tryj}. 
ever, won’t we, Harve?” ; 


AINCHENT FIRES 


(Continued from Page 36) 


{ 
| 
of protest and appeal a 
orable force he could not gry 
“T cannot live without he!’ 
I believed him—not that ly 
cowardly, -but that he kni 
spring in him would break, ‘le 
than love in the struggle, 
for the survival of somethin 
and essential in himself, A) 
nothing, save what was blai 
“Tt’s her life we have to { 
“You're not lying, and yi. 
lieve you. She left youto comy 
is not light-minded or ther 
; 


“Tf she had been either g 
been satisfied with what 
Your ambition—and all tha 
killed her faith in you. It dy 
things she couldn’t forgive- 
unfaithful to her. God know 
drive you in the end.” 

He said very quietly, “Yck 
was not unfaithful.” 

“T know,” I admitted; ‘in 
she knows too.” | 

“T had to play every card p 

“You cheated to win,” 
“That was what mattered.” 

To my surprise he showed } 
Perhaps he did not hear. 
would have understood. Hela 
move restlessly about the rod, 
broken fragments of his treas 
ing at them with a blind intene 
the moment I could not thint fl 
listening. Footsteps sounder 
flags outside. They came on 
and dominant. They held 1}, 
vance of an overwhelming | 
hold the mind and body in apr 
of attention. 

John Smith had stopped t. 

“Fitzroy, have you asked 
you?” 

“‘T told her that I would 4 i 


Qr- 


“Did she consent?” 
Nios 
“Why not?” | 
“She was thinking of her ut 
She believes herself your wifi’ 

“Why didn’t you tell her? | 

I hesitated. . a 

“There was our promise {é: 
I had to warn you.” 

I saw a flood of color rus 
ashen face. 

“Yes, she keeps her word 10. 
is my wife.” a 

“You can’t cheat us with 
more, John Smith—none of t=! 
your church.” 

Then he had one of thos'fl 
gestures of the spirit that weil! 
sincerity. ‘‘I have not chee 
myself,’’ he said. 

The footsteps had stopped } 
perceptible pause in which iv 
we turned towards the dé. 
the sunlight the baron’s gor fi 
blocked out in an ominous ## 
saluted, entered. With him 1¢ 
new element of passion int 0l 
Fatigue—and he had been thr 2 
days on the road, for the mosia! 
food and in peril of his life—n¢ 
inhuman. His calm was ugly: 
I caught the white glitter be 
through the growth of dirt)Pé 
they were the fangs of an ‘ 
when he spoke his voice had hs 
agery, a kind of thick lust clo} a 
faction, that sickened and fas! 

“T regret to disturb you, 7 
woman of whom I warned yi! 
I arrested her five minutes af 
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¢ fe of an invisible opponent. 
table, and the sight of that 


al. She wasn’t spying here. 
fi) your wife. She found her 
niied her as though she had 


yesfirmly. But the irony of 
‘twisted his heart, poured 
bod. If ever Paula sought 


it now. 
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u wait,” 

n éough in him to yield. I be- 
th zerman’s presence gagged 
0 /ve dragged our story be- 
oly and ugly stare would 


‘ou done with her?” 
both down to the camp— 


und her—did she say any- 


hiGerman’s bloodshot eyes 
‘omething that could still 
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) th want, baron?” 
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it was the realization that the thing he did 
was evil—the first tragic realization of evil 
as a definite alternate which he had accepted. 
He looked tortured, terrible, and inflexible. 

“Give me your word.” 

“T swear to you, Fitzroy.” 

“T don’t believe you—I daren’t.”’ 

I made for the door. I heard him call to 

me—a warning, an appeal—I don’t know. 
I half expected to hear the crack of his re- 
volver, silencing me, clearing me from his 
path finally. But he made no move. He 
stood passive, himself resigned. 

The door opened before me. I had a con- 
fused vision of bright sunlight, of black 
shadows that threw themselves on me and 
became hot, smothering bodies. They bore 
me down under their overwhelming weight. 
Their faces, distorted by their nearness, 
seemed to be all eyes and mouths, gaping 
and panting into mine. Their hands were 
at my throat. From far off John Smith’s 
voice came to my drumming ears, subdued 
yet urgent. 

““Go easy with him.” 

I wanted to shout the truth at them. But 
my voice failed. They had my one arm 
pinioned. I fought with my whole body. It 
seemed to go interminably. I forgot why I 
fought. It had been for Paula’s life—and 
then in some extraordinary way it was for 
him. It was as though I saw him riding 
headlong into an ambush, and I couldn’t 
reach him—couldn’t shout, “Take care! 
You don’t know what you are doing!” 

They bore me backwards. They were 
growing angry. One man against a dozen. 
1 must have hurt some of them. A blow 
caught me clean between the eyes and sent 
me reeling and sick against the wall. For 
a moment they fell back. They knew I was 
finished. They could wait. My knees gave 
under me. I slid down, collapsed upon my- 
self like a broken doll. The floor seemed to 
melt away, and in the black pit where I fell 
I saw his face, bent over me, white and 
inexorable. 

“Not strong enough, Fitzroy. You see, 
not strong enough.”’ 

Then he was gone. 
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HEY must have taken me away at once. 

For I came to in a strange place. At 
least it was strange to me at first. But after 
a little, when my aching and confused 
senses had steadied, I remembered, and it 
seemed to me significant that he should 
have brought me here. He had chosen his 
road. Wherever it led him, he would follow 
it to the end. 

There was no window. But by the faint 
streak of daylight from under the door I 
could see the hollows of the filthy flooring. 
I could even make out the black stain 
where the little Quetzelangan soldier had 
died. A heap of straw had been thrown 
down for me. Perhaps he had conceded me 
so much—or someone had felt the indignity 
to a white man, or taken pity on me. But 
my feet were chained like those of the 
wretched peons who had trailed past me on 
their way down to the San Juan mine. 

So, like them, I had become dangerous. 

I enjoyed a brief, childish triumph. He 
was not laughing at me now. He was afraid. 
But that phase passed quickly. I had a 
glimpse of what his fear involved, and I 
remember struggling madly to my feet and 
shouting in a voice that cracked and trailed 
off into a groan, and of dropping face down- 
wards by the door against which I had tried 
to fling myself. After that my body was a 
thing apart from me. I saw it lying there in 
a pool of filth, sometimes inert, sometimes 
shaken with fever, and I didn’t care. My 
mind had broken loose. It traveled as the 
mind of a dying man is supposed to travel, 
over the whole course of my life, seeking 
obstinately. And at every turn I met him 
and we fought each other, locked together 
in a grip that was like the embrace of a ter- 
rible love, and each time he was too much 
for me. And each time I got up and went 
on. It was Lisbeth I wanted—Lisbeth I 
had to find. 

““We belong to each other,” I told him. 

He seemed to grow bigger—to blot out 
the very light. It was like throwing myself 
against those mountains or against great 
embattled walls. I felt that the struggle 
had gone on from a beginning beyond mem- 
ory—that there was no end possible, but 
that I couldn’t give up. 

I suppose I must have lain there in a sort 
of delirium for many hours. At least when 
the door opened no light came through save 
that from a lantern which he held high, 
illuminating dimly his face and mine. I 
made some attempt to rise, and without a 
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Character in 


Plumbing Fixtures 


HARACTER, in speaking of 

plumbing fixtures, resolves it- 
self into their degree of endurance, 
beauty and sanitary qualities. Besides 
the pride of ownership—the pleas- 
ure of showing your friends and 
guests a bathroom of gleaming 
beauty—is the problem of economy. 
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How good is good enough? There 
is no half-way in plumbing fixtures, 
particularly water-closets. They, 
above everything else, must be of 
good quality to protect against foul 
air, sewer gas and disease germs. 
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The Trenton Potteries Company 
has developed a water-closet of the 
four recognized types—each in its 
class the best that can be made. 
The Quiet “Si-wel-clo” is the leader 


of the group, but for those who Prices 

cannot afford it we make other “Si-wel-clo” $97.50 
closets with all its sanitary quali- eee Rote ie 
fications excepting the extremely “Saxon "ist aia": 45.50 


i i F. O. B. T 
quiet operation. renton 


When you buy these “Tepeco” outfits you 
will know you are getting “Tepeco”’ China 
Tanks which have no linings to ever wear 
out. Made of glistening white china with 
surface unaffected by stain, acid or soil, and 
with trouble-proof work parts. 


Send for our free Plan Book 
“Bathrooms of Character” S-5 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TERPECO Water Closets Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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THE 


Do your records show you at a glance: what you owe; what other people owe you; what cash 
you havein hand, and in the bank; whatyour interests and discounts are worth today; what 
it costs you to do business? The system pictured above tells all these figures—instantly 


A bird’s-eye view 


Figures are easier to understand 


when 


you see them all together 


Preparing a business statement or an income tax 
report is a simpler job when you use National 
planned business forms. 

The accountant finds a short-cut to clear state- 
ments in National forms for banking records, sales 
analyses, pay rolls, stock, and inventory. 

The sales manager’s job is greatly simplified by 
National order blanks, estimate forms, expense 
sheets, and sales records. 

The executive gets a clear summary of essential 
facts and figures on National recapitulation forms 
and columnar ruled sheets. 

Doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, and real 
estate men find their record-keeping needs antici- 
pated in National forms. 

Almost any good stationer can show you 
National forms that will simplify your records— 
also convenient binders to hold these forms. 


The system shown above is made up of National Forms Nos. 
7072-CL and 7082-CL. Prices range from $3.80 per hundred sheets 
—at your stationer’s. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St., Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St., Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 


© 1924 Natl. Blank Book Co. 


(J Rec. of Cash Received, No.7072-CD. 

C) Analysis of Sales, No. 7072-CK. 

0) Record of Inv. Payable, No.7072-CG. 

Record of Petty Cash Disbursements, 

_ _ No. 7072-CF. 

Bank Deposits and Withdrawals, No. 
7072-CP. 

C) Perpetual Stores Rec., No. 7072-CJ. 

| CJ Daily Business Statement, No.80-AF. 

C Distribution of Expense, Nos. 7072- 

BM, 80-AB. 


Name___ 
ee 


Please send me samples of the forms checked below: 
| (2 Record of Cash Disb., No. 7072-CE. 


Oo 


Weekly Pay Roll, Nos. 7072-CH, 
80-AD 


C Distribution of Invoices, Sales, etc., 
No. 7072-CR. 

O Inventory Rec., Nos. 7100, 710014. 
CO Notes, Drafts, Acceptances Payable 
and Receivable, Nos. 7016, 7017. 
Trial Balance, Nos. 06609, 06610. 
CJ Installment Ledger, No. 7041-CA. 
Bond Register, No. 7042-BT. 

0) Physician’s Pocket Ledger, Nos. 
4930-PL, 7018-PL. 


{\NATIONAL) 


O Dentist’s Appointment Book, Nos. 
4930-DA, 7018-DL. 

(] Attorney’s Case Docket, No. 80-AG. 

C1 Real Estate Records, Nos. 4920-FP, 
4920-TP, etc. 


= Address 


National Blank Boo 


k Co. 
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word he lifted me and carried me to my 
straw bed, setting me down so that I lay 
ina upright, my head against the adobe 
wall. 

So we remained a moment considering 
each other. We must have made a signifi- 
cant contrast. All the signs of struggle and 
suffering seemed to have been thrown off 
with the war-stained uniform. He looked 
composed, icily self-assured. My body lay 
there anyhow, like a broken thing, and 
there was drying blood and filth on my 
face. And yet for once I knew that I was a 
match for him and that he would never be 
able to spare me again. 

To his perfunctory “I’m sorry for all 
this,” I answered, ‘‘There is no need.” 
And he knew what I meant, and lifted 
ironic brows at me. 

“You drive me to do things I do not 
wish to do, Fitzroy.’ 

“You drive yourself,’’ I answered coolly. 
“You're caught in the machine you’ve 
made. You’re more helpless than I am.” 

“The smaller a man is the freer he is,” 
he returned with the same dispassionate- 
ness. “If you act you have to take the con- 
sequences. One step involves another.”’ 

“Have you come here to philosophize 
over me?” 

“ec No.’ ’ 

“Or to tell me that you have done with 
your wife?” 

“You mean Paula, don’t you? She was 
court-martialed this morning.” 

“And condemned?” 

“ According to the rules of war.” 

“You and the baron between you itd 

“T was not present.” 

“You wash your hands in innocency. 
You used to be braver than that.” 

He remained motionless, almost stockish, 
his eyes fixed steadily on some point above 
my head like a man hypnotizing himself. 

“JT warned her. I warned you both. She 
chose to disregard me.” 

““When is she to die?”’ 

“It is better you should not know.” 

I dragged myself onto my elbow, looking 
up into his face, trying to force him to meet 
my eyes. 

“You’re going to save her.” 

“Tt’s impossible.”’ 

“You'll have no peace for all the rest of 
your days if you allow this abominable 
thing.”’ 

“T have never wanted peace.” 

“How can her death help you? If you 
were afraid of her betraying you to Lis- 
beth—you know that you need not be 
afraid again. She could have told her story 
before now.” 

He made his first move—a queer gesture 
of the hand, defensive, painful. He spoke 
half to himself. 

“They say she would not even answer 
their questions.” 

“And she might have ruined you; not 
with the fact that she was your wife—that 
doesn’t matter now—but with that Brussels 
story. Do you think that German would 
forgive? He would hate you more than he 
hates her. And he hasa following. You’ve 
left Decies in the lurch. You must have 
lost ground enough.” 

I was arguing with a shrewd coolness 
I did not feel. My head felt like a ball of 
fire, and I was afraid. 

His face was as still as though it were 

carved from stone. 

“Tt’s too late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She was shot two hours ago.” 

I drew away from him. If he had been 

hideous, if I had hated him, he would not 

have caused that physical shrinking. He 

would have been a devil, alien, beyond my 

comprehension, a thing almost of indiffer- 

ence. But there was that ineradicable nobil- 

ity about him. It was like looking at a once 

lovely face, eaten by a cancerous sore. He 

had become horrible, and he knew. His 

eyes wavered and dropped to seek mine, 

and I saw that behind that impassive mask 

there was an unfree and troubled spirit. 

“Couldn’t you have waited till sunrise?’’ 

I asked bitterly. ‘Even the worst traitors 

get that much grace.” 

“Decies has captured the city. He has 

sent for me. I rejoin him tonight.” 

“And you wanted to make sure?” 

if “There was something else I had to do 
rsteos 

He offered me a baffling enigma. I felt 

that he had been on the point of some ex- 

planation and had drawn back. But I only 

wanted to be free of him. 

“Well, I’min your hands. You canshoot 


me too. You probably will. I don’t see 
how you can help yourself. But at least 


evenness. 
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“Leave chivalry aside, | 
court.” | 
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his sides, like an automat. 
““T don’t want to harm y:| 
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general,” | 
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nothing fixed in the a 
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Lisbeth was your wife to ‘1 
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At any rate, you were a r) 
could respect you for what: 
you are a mean coward an: 
making the law your shield 
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“She is my wife,” he ré 
“She has always believed | 
and now it’s the truth. You 
well enough. If you value 
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thought too much of it. [’mai 
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know what’s in your min) 
that once I’m out of the wa ¢ 
buried in Paula’s grave, 
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your very breath.” | 

Hestruck me then—with 
The blood began to flow aga}! 
I rubbed it from my eyes. 
from me, staring at me ¥ 
horror. ns 

“Well,” I said, “why 1 
wouldn’t be the first time DU 
man to death here. And js 
him—as she will find me.” | 

“Will you leave the coury 
give me your word?” 

“No. So long as she & 
shall meet each other. I sha 
you are.” 

“Youdriveme, Fitzroy, ycft 
Haven’t you understood?” | 

“T understand that yous 
yourself to keep her, and tlt 
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He made no answer. Aftea 
took the lantern from the él 
had hung it and went to tld 
there he looked back at & 
eagerly, as though even thi! 
pected some sign from me. ?’ 
my face to the filthy wall, 2 
out I heard the clang of an 2 
in its place. g 
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“Not this time, my | 
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“tned me to bind up my 


, |éz ride before you,” he ex- 
{ave man is easier to carry 
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travel comfortably, like 
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sweet freshness was hot and tasted loath- 
somely sulphuric. The disappointment 
brought about a kind of uneasy exaspera- 
tion which seemed to affect even the baron’s 
ironnerves. Hebecameinsolent and brutal, 
bullying his men, who scowled back at him 
and whispered sullenly to one another. 

But I lay face downwards in the long 
coarse grass and dreamed peacefully. Lis- 
beth had passed this way. Where she had 
gone I was going. I was not a prisoner, but 
a rescuer. Some great event, like a giant’s 
hand, was closing down on us all. But she 
and I loved each other and after the way of 
aoe had become immortal and invulner- 
able. 

In my broken dreams my face was pressed 
gently against hers. I awoke suddenly. 
The grass was hot under my cheek. It was 
as though a living thing under me had 
quivered and then lain still. 

After that there was a change in our 
relationship. We were less prisoners and 
captors than a handful of survivors travel- 
ing through a vast wilderness the unseen 
master of which brooded over us with a 
malevolent patience. As night swept down 
upon us, blotting out all but the topmost 
peaks, and the gray column from Fuego 
became a red plume shaken by a sinister 
wind, we drew closer to one another. Dis- 
ciplinewasforgotten. Poor Finney, bunched 
in his saddle like a doll from which all the 
stuffing has oozed out, muttered to me unre- 
proved. 

“T never thought I’d want to see West 
”Am again,” he said. ‘““But Ido. I’d give 
something for a whiff of those prize kippers 
Mary’d ’ave for supper. I bet she’s got the 
shop going all right. She’s a first-rater, 
Mary is. I don’t like to think about the 
way I treated ’er, leaving ’er to it. Not 
very lively for ’er, either, now I comes to 
look back, that get up, get your breakfast 
and your dinner and your tea and go ter 
bed again. Some’ow one always expects 
women ter put up with things. Anyway, 
she’s got the bulge on me this time.” He 
sighed heavily. ‘‘ Not that I’m complainin’. 
I asked fer trouble and now I’ve got it. 
Wot I don’t like’s this spy business. I don’t 
want to be shot fer mixing with spies. I 
never did like ’em. It’sa dirty game. But 
?ow was I to know? Seemed all right to 
both of us, didn’t she? Rather a good sort, 
I should ’ave said. And ’ere we are in the 
soup. Well, to think of us two squeezin’ 
through the Great War and then getting 
done in by a blasted female oy 

The baron’s voice joined in through the 
dark, troubled and sullen. 

““You’re not the first and you won’t be 
the last, my friends. She got me before she 
got you— Karl von Kisen, who hadn’t cared 
a hell’s curse for any woman. Ach, but 
you should have seen her then. She was 
beautiful; not pretty, but like a storm at 
sea—like a regiment on the march with its 
flags flying and its bands playing. Yes, and 


she could be gentle, and her gentleness | 
turned your bones to water. You didn’t | 


care what muck heap she sprang from. It 


was as though Aphrodite herself took your | 


head on her breast.’’ His voice dropped. 
He was not speaking to us, not to himself, 
but to the night, to some spirit that he 
believed walked beside him. “It wasalla 
trick. She fooled me for some other man. 
Yes, she sold her own people for him. She 
was a devil. Justice has been done—mere 
justice. And yet when she walked to that 
wall you would haf thought Ach, 
Gott, we are poor things after all. Our 
knees shook under us. She was a loose 
woman—a woman of the streets. It was 
written all over her; but I could haf thrown 
myself at her feet. I would haf covered 
her body with mine from those accursed 
bullets. And—and I gave the order—and 
she smiled at me—like she did that night in 
Brussels.” 

He said no more. I could have sworn— 
if tears had not seemed so incredible in 
him—that he was crying. My own throat 
hurt me. For I could see her and the large 
and gallant gesture of her death. I seemed 
to look into her mind at that last minute. 
After all, she had not pulled down the 
temple inruins. She had held her hand and 
covered the confusion of her life with a last 
fineness. Things were tidied up now, and 
beautiful, as at heart she had always wanted 
them to be. Now she could really be quiet 
and at peace. 

After that we rode on in unbroken silence. 
At midnight we reached the city, staggering 
up from one more orgy of internecine 
bloodshed. Thedeadstilllittered thestreets, 
lay huddled in the doorways where they had 
crawled instinctively for shelter. Men 
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How will your roof look 


two years from now? 


ILL it be curled and cracked and ugly, or just as trim and 
perfect and good-looking as the day it was laid? 


There is one way that you can be sure now how it will look 
then—that is to specify Carey Asfaltslate Shingles and be sure 
that you get them. 


These shingles are so made that they positively will not curl. 
Fifty-one years of roofing experience, control of raw materials 
and special factory facilities have enabled Carey to develop an 
exclusive process of manufacture that permits us to say without 
“ifs, ands or buts”’ this is ‘‘The Shingle that Never Curls.”’ 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, Blue-black 
also Red and Green. Large size, 10"! x 15%4"' (for 5"' ex- 
posure) weight about 300 pounds per square. Regular size, 
8'' x 12%"' (for 4"! exposure) weight about 245 pounds per 
square. (One ‘‘square’’ covers 100 square feet.) 


See your dealer or write for Free Booklet, “‘Before You Build’’— 
full of valuable information. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASFALTSLATE 


SHINGLES 


THE SHINGLE THAT WEVER CURLS 
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STORE SERVICE PROBLEMS 


Typical of the varied and complicated merchandising problems 
which are put up to us daily is the following: 

The store where first floor volume had outgrown 

Problem No. ey the capacity for service and stock carrying require- 


ments in practically every department. Expansion was impossible 
because no further ground space was available. The solution of 
this problem is covered in a very interesting and comprehensive 
report to merchants upon request. 


udye the New Way Onanization 
Lylts keecord of Performance 


OW better could we sum up the performance of our 

Store Planning and Production organizations than to say that 

our volume comes almost entirely from retailers who have been 

influenced by old clients whom we have been serving for more 
than a quarter century? 


To us has been entrusted the solution of some of the most 
complicated architectural and merchandising problems of many of 
the largest retail stores in the country. The same resourceful staff 
has also recognized the equal seriousness of the every-day problems 
and requirements of thousands of smaller merchants. 


Of necessity, the New Way Store Planning Staff has grown 
with our steadily increasing production facilities. Serving such a 
large proportion of the equipment needs of the merchants through- 
out the country with unmatched manufacturing resources the cost 
of New Way equipment is correspondingly low. 


The New Way System is increasing volume and lowering 
operating costs for retailers large and small. It is an investment 
which pays liberal dividends and helps the store to.a greater, more 
rapid and more substantial growth. It is Standardized and Flexible, 
and can be tested by a simple installation in one or more depart- 
ments. Actual results invariably justify quick expansion. 


Ask for Catalog “A” for Dry Goods, General, and Department Stores; Catalog “B” for 
Clothing and Furnishings; Catalog “S” for Shoe Stores; Catalog ‘““D” for Drug Stores. 
Local representatives in every section; shall one call? Tell us if you wish the above survey, 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - PORTLAND, ORE. 


CONSULT TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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stumbled carelessly over their bodies. There 
were the illuminations that were always at 
hand to welcome the latest conqueror. 

“Viva el liberador!’’ 

“Viva el Unidad 

There was the liberator’s name, roughly 
marked out in candlelights, on the facade 
of the Teatro Nacional. Very queer it 
looked in its bald, its almost incredible 
Englishness. “John Smith.” One couldn’t 
believe in it. It was like a mask covering 
a face. 

A column of legionaries swung past us. 
They were the recruits that had just come 
up from Puerto Madero. They had been 
blooded, and as they came under the flicker- 
ing tawdryillumination they lifted their caps 
and cheered. They were like boys drunk 
with the joy of life, and yet they were grown 
men. 

One of them who brushed against my 
stirrup was a grizzled veteran. But they 
were free. He had set them free—not from 
pain or privation or death, but from the 
bondage of civilization, the curse of law, 
the curse of order and brotherhood. He 
had given them back their ancient inherit- 
ance—the right to kill and show no mercy, 
to risk their lives in their own fashion, for 
their own ends. 

But we had been terribly alone, and I 
saw the baron slump in his saddle, watch- 
ing with a gloomy impatience. 

“We are survivals,” he said. “We fight. 
That is our métier. But some of us haf 
begun to think. We cannot help ourselves. 
I, for instance—soon all these will be 
thinking, too, and the joy will go out of 
them. We shall not fight any more. The 
last thing will haf been taken from us. And 
what then? What shall we live for? Can 
you tell me that, Herr Doktor? No, I will 
tell you. Nothing. So we shall die. We 


ihe Poets Cc 


Somewhere 


OMEWHERE, in some land, 
Winding to the sea, 
Still waits the creek road, 
Beckoning to me. 
Birds in the willow ways, 
Dragon flies awing ; 
Somewhere, in some land, 
There’s another spring. 


God made the creek road, 
Winding to the sea; 

Fern banks and rock moss, 
Bird minstrelsy ; 

God gave the happy shade; 
Man brought the fire; 

Man left the creek road 
Ugliness and mire. 


Ax blows and bitter flame; 
Smoke along the stream; 
Green leaves and yellow wings 

Vanished in a dream; 
Still sings the waterfall ; 
Still into my ears 
Comes the haunting bird song 
Up along the years. 


Time sweeps the sickle on; 
Age browns the hill; 

Slow runs the water now; 
Bright wings are still; 

Gone are the sycamores, 
Grapevines—and oh! 

Where wave the willow ways 
I cherished so? 


Tick, tock—tick, tock— 
Years flying by; 

Room for a wistful glance, 
Room for a sigh; 

Room for a wondering— 
Where have they gone? 
Glad years and young years 
Underneath the dawn. 


God made the creek road; 
Beauty never dies; 

Somewhere, in some land, 
Under sunny skies, 

Still sings the little creek, 
Still hum the bees, 

Still laughs the summer wind, 
Tangled in the trees; 
Somewhere, in some land, 

Winding to the sea, 
Still waits the creek road, 
Beckoning to me. 


—Lowell Otus Reese. 
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T TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Jim Brown says he’s tired of getting up 
every morning and washing the dog tracks 
off his face. He says he’ll either have to 
lock the dogs out of the house or quit 
whistling in his sleep. 


Joe Fox was bragging again yesterday 
about the fighting spirit that he naturally 
inherits, his father and General Grant’s 
great-uncle having been buried in the same 
cemetery. 


Sim Little knew how to set dice so they 
would roll any desired number, but he 
couldn’t do it when they made him rattle 
*em. However, he finally thought of a so- 
lution. He concealed another pair in his 
cuff, so that when he shook the pair in his 
hand the pair in his cuff would rattle. The 
following will serve as pallbearers —— 


Jim Todd called this editor outside yes- | 


terday to show us a freak animal—a two- 


headed jack. After he got us to come out | 


Jim pulled a deck of cards out of his pocket 
and showed us—the jack of clubs. Jim 
would have been thirty years old next 
Thursday. 


A home-talent performance of The Com- 
edy of Errors was given over at Hogtown 
this week. Shakspere furnished the comedy 
and the home talent the errors. 


Pedestrian Ike Moons was barely missed 
by a flivver yesterday. Ike is still trying 
to find out who threw it at him. 


The butcher, Binks, pulled a good one 
yesterday at the expense of the poet, Mil- 
ton. When a dog came in and went smell- 
ing around his meat block he yelled out, 
“Hence, loathéd smellin’ collie.” 


Jim Lucas reports that he drove down to 
the garage yesterday to have the knock 
taken out of his knees. 


Our Turtle Track correspondent writes: 
“A brick fell off Joe Thomas’ chimney yes- 
terday. If anything else ever happens down 
here I’ll let you know.” 


The good citizens of Swampbogg got to- 
gether yesterday and advised a certain 
bootlegger to choose this town for his former 
home, his last two cases having proved 
kickless. 


Bud Picton announces that he has in- 
vented a combination churn and washing 
machine but doesn’t tell us how it’s to be 
used. His last invention was a combina- 
tion baby carriage and tea cart. 


The Turtle Creek editor claims his town 
is healthier than Swampbogg. He’s crazy. 
As a matter of fact, Turtle Creek is so 
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Pay a few ! 
cents more for } 


HEN danger threatens, your § 
brakes and not your pocket- 
book protect you. To buy ordinary 
brake lining merely because it is 
cheap, 1s to reduce personal safety 
to a price basis. 


Be sure of your brake lining. Get 
dependable Raybestos. It may cost 
a few cents more than ordinary lin- 
ing, but the value of human life can- 
not be measured in terms of money. 


When you have the brakes relined, 
disregard “‘price”. Buy quality, 
protection and service. Insist upon 
Raybestos. It may mean the differ- 
ence between safety and accident. 
Real Raybestos is edged with sil- 
ver—look for that silver edge. 


Go to the Raybestos Brake 
Specialist in your vicinity. 
He knows brakes and how to 
line them. We'll be glad to 
send you his name. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Factories: 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stratford, Conn. 


Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
London, England 


Branches: 
Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 
San Francisco, 835 Post St. j 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Avenue ¢ 


Brake Inspection —Your Protection 
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Home Life Ju 
Centers About the Straube 


Straube player pianos 
are nationally priced, 
f. ob. Hammond, Ind., 


as follows: 


Arcadian Model . $750 


Imperial Model . 675 
Colonial Model . 625 
Puritan Model... 595 


ThePatentedPendulum 
Valve, heart of the Art- 
ronome Player Action. 


J 


Mother loves it for the hours it brightens, the dreams 
it brings back. Dad, though he doesn’t “know a note,” 
gets a thrill in playing this wonderful instrument. And 
the young folks—well, for them, the Straube is always 
“the life of the party.” 


Because it gives to each one the music he or she likes 
best—always ready—always dependable—the Straube 
is the instrument for all the family. Never a lack of 
entertainment, never the need to be lonely, for in the 
Straube there is music, good music, an inexhaustible 
supply of it!. 


Anyone can play it well. Insert the roll. Begin pedal- 
ling—note how easily. The Artronome Action responds 
on the instant. In a moment you are expressing your- 
self in the music, getting more joy than you dreamed. 


Hear the Straube at your dealer’s. Ask him to demon- 
strate the Melo-Harp, an exclusive Straube feature 
which gives a soft, sweet tone color to be used at will. 
Notice the beautiful tone quality, the handsome case 
designs, and remember that the Straube player may be 
instantly adapted for hand playing. 

Send for Catalog, Free. Illustrates and describes the various models 
of Straube player pianos {for foot power or electrical operation} and 


pianos. Explains the exclusive features of the wonderful Artronome 
player action, which may be had only in Straube made instruments. 


STRAUBE PIANO CoO., Hammond, Indiana 


Department A 
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blamed unhealthy that every family owns 
its own private hearse. 


The prize optimist of Turtle Creek is 
Sonny Hankins. Sonny is still advertising 
in the Turtle Creek paper for “information 
| leading to the whereabouts and recovery of 
my registered bull pup, Snoozer,’’ which 
disappeared—so his friends say—thirty 
years ago. —Barrie Payne. 


Malindy-isms 
Sa-svigorous But Not Saluted 
\ \ JELLUM, I declare to goodness, Miss 
Annie Lee, I sho’ is glad to see you 


ag’in, and to know as how you and little 
Annie Lee got here all well and safe. Is 


= _ that there infuntile-apparatus epidumic 


still a-rarin’ and a-ragin’ in Noo Yawk, or 
is it done dispersed? 


But it’s jest a plumb shame the way you 
done raise that chile up. Addie says that 
pore little thing come out in the kitchen 
and asted her whut a stick 0’ stovewood 
wuz, and she specified to Emmet—“ Did 
you kill the cow to git the milk?” And she 
says to me as I come in, “‘ Miss Malindy, 
my pop-pop has got a thing you rides in 
here, you calls a buggy.’’ You sho’ is a-goin’ 
back on yo’ raisin’ when you don’t strop 
that chile fur talkin’ to me like that, and 
you’s bringin’ her up to be a regular igno- 
rampus, you sho’ is. 


Nip? Yas’m, I allus called him Nip fur 
short, too—Nipoleon Bonyparts is too long- 
like fur every day. But he’s a daid nigger, 
Miss Annie Lee. Why, he wuz a-workin’ 
down by the dam, and one o’ the dam rocks 
fell on his haid, and give him indigestion 0’ 
the brain. Yas’m. 


Emmet? He’s jest fine—they done gota 
divorce and twins, and a grand perfumed 
oak phonygraph. Emmet he done kept one 
twin—Apostle Peter—and Ide she tuck the 
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transported to France out of the 2,000,000 
total. The Shipping Board gaveits thought, 
enterprise and gold mainly to the con- 
struction of slow cargo vessels, which are 
much faster to build than fast passenger 
vessels or transports; and even as to these 
the peak of production came a year after 
the Armistice. It could not have made 
transports fast enough if it had made noth- 
ing else; and if it had made transports and 
nothing else, there would not have been 
enough cargo boats to supply the army in 
France with food and ammunition. For- 
tunately, other means of transportation 
existed. Of the 2,000,000 men we sent to 
France one-half were carried by ships of 
the Allies, principally British. The German 
passenger ships we had seized, includ- 
ing the Leviathan—then the Vaterland— 
carried nearly 600,000. Some Dutch liners 
were in American ports. They were requisi- 
tioned for use as transports. In American 
ships—battleships, army transports, Ship- 
ping Board boats and privately owned 
American vessels—were transported to 
France fewer than 400,000 men. That was 
all we could do on our own. 

We performed a true miracle in ships. It 
has overwhelmed us since. And it was not 
enough. We needed, besides the benefit of 
circumstances, espécially one. We were on 
the side that held the sea. Otherwise what 
might have been is history that never hap- 
pened. 

Now do we remember what we knew in 
our gristle—what it was we said to Japan 
when we were a maritime power and what 
that meant? Apparently not, since we are 
still debating the question whether a mer- 
chant marine is necessary. 

It is true the Congress in the Merchant 

Marine Act of 1920 said: ‘That it is neces- 

sary for the national defense and for the 

proper growth of its foreign and domestic 

commerce that the United States shall have 

a merchant marine of the best equipped 

and most suitable types of vessels sufficient 

to carry the greater portion of its ecommerce 

and serve as a naval or military auxiliary 

in time of war or national emergency, ulti- 

mately to be owned and operated privately 

by citizens of the United States; and it is 

hereby declared to be the policy of the 

United States to do whatever may be neces- 

sary to develop and encourage the main- 

tenance of such a merchant marine.” 
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—Rena 
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Prince, on some far Plutonii 
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Now look at the exports. The first ten 
items for the same year, named in the order 
of their value, were: raw cotton, refined oil, 
wheat, tobacco, corn, automobiles, lard, 
coal, refined copper, flour. 

The interior meaning of this picture is 
significant. Those ten principal imports 
are increasing, and will continue to increase 
so long as we pursue our present line of 
economic development. You know that at 
once. Our imports of silk, sugar, coffee, 
hides, crude rubber, wool, newsprint paper, 
crude oil, tobacco and wood pulp are bound 
to increase, and as they do so also will in- 
crease our dependence upon foreign sources. 

But when you examine the ten principal 
export items you will see that every un- 
manufactured item in the list is a vanishing 
item, with the single exception of coal. 
Lard, you will note, is the last meat product 
left in this range. All the food items go out, 
because the time has not far to come when 
we shall be consuming all our own food. 
And cotton, which stands at the head of the 
list—the king of exports—what of cotton? 
We are already consuming more than half 
our cotton, where once we exported all of it; 
and if we do not see that presently we shall 
consume our entire crop in our own mills, 
exporting in place of it textiles, the English 
do, for they are making heroic efforts to 
increase the production of cotton in Africa 
and Asia, in their own dominions, against a 
time when an American supply will be no 
longer available. If you cast out cotton, 
grain, food products and tobacco as van- 


ishing items, and also refined oil, which is « | 


bonanza item and cannot be trusted to en- 
dure, what stands at the top of our ex- 
ports? The automobile—the most highly 
perfected product of our industry. 


Mass Production 


The meaning is clear. The automobile is 
a symbol. It stands for the kind of thing 
we shall have to sell more and more of in 
the future, to foreign countries, in order to 
pay for those raw materials which we shall 
have to buy increasingly from foreign coun- 
tries to sustain our industries. That is, 
always provided we mean to continue in 
this line of development. To break or alter 
it radically is a thing we have never thought 
of doing. On the contrary, we are geared to 
an accelerating pace on this line, with no 
idea that it will ever end. 

Our most astonishing one contribution to 
the science of industry is mass production. 
We have carried it further than any other 
country—production on a quantity basis 
from standardized patterns and automatic 
motions endlessly repeated. Now this 
method of production is governed by a cer- 
tain law. Every producer knows it as a law, 
though he may not have formulated it in 
his mind. The great merit of mass produc- 
tion is that it cheapens the cost of manu- 
facture. But there are many other kinds of 
cost, such as the cost of overhead, the cost 
of risk, the cost of selling, the cost of waste 
as the business becomes colossal and cannot 
be properly watched in every part. These 
other cests are always rising. Whatever 
you do, they rise; and beyond a time they 
begin to rise exceedingly fast, and all that 
you can do is to absorb them. You have to 
go on reducing the cost of manufacture in 
order that those rising other costs shall not 
devour your profits. The only way you can 
keep on reducing the cost of manufacture is 
to increase your output in a progressive 
manner. 

Having put a thing, as they say, into 
quantity production, you cannot bring the 
output up to 1,000,000 and stop there, for 
if you stop your profits begin immediately 
to fall, owing to the rise in other costs. 
Therefore you are obliged to increase your 
output from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000, from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000, and, if you can, 
from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000. Then a new 
problem. You begin to touch the point of 
saturation. That means you have used up 
the natural demand, and to sell any more 
of that commodity you will have to force it. 
From that point onward your selling cost 
rises in a frightful manner. It occurs to 
you that you must if possible widen the 
base of demand. But how? The domestic 
base is all accounted for. Then you think 
of the world at large. There is the whole 
earth in which to widen your base for a 
thing that satisfies a human want. That 
means foreign trade. 

Take the automobile industry. It pre- 
sents all the problems of mass production 
in a sensational manner. Since 1905 the 
output of automobiles in this country has 
increased 120 times; the number of people 
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Husbands 


so often are careless 
of their diet 


Your husband will get needed iron, vita- 
mines and lime, in addition to“roughage,” 
if you give him Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 


¢—___________/ —s 


USBANDS after all are only 

grown-up boys, and, like their 

sons in knee pants, they thrive best 

under a woman’s watchful care. 

This is particularly true when it 
comes to food selection. 

Since, as a wife, you are consti- 
tuted the family’s food guardian, 
you will surely be interested in 
recent discoveries pertaining to 
three important food elements in 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Of course you are familiar 
with the natural laxative value 
of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. You 
know how the large, coarse, crisp 
bran flakes encourage normal, 
healthy intestinal activity through 
supplying the bulk and roughage 
required by Nature. 

But did you know that Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran also supplies food iron 
which is converted into rich blood ? 
The average person today obtains 
only 80 per cent of his iron require- 
ment. This deficiency can be largely 
corrected by using Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran; it is second only to egg yolks 
in iron content. (See the chart.) 

This unmatched food also sup- 
plies strength-and-health-promot- 
ing vitamines—as well as lime 
which builds bone and aids the 
teeth. It has been said that Amer- 
ica today is suffering from lime 
starvation. Feed your family lime 
—and vitamines—and iron—and 
“roughage”’—through: the gener- 
ous use of Pillsbury’s Health Bran. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is noth- 


ing more nor less than the jacket of 


the wheat kernel—Nature’s food 
and Nature’s cleansing roughage. 
It is natural bran—nothing added, 
nothing taken away—just steri- 
lized and packed air-tight—the 
cleanest, purest bran produced. 
Less expensive, too. The large 20- 
ounce package gives fully 50 per 
cent more for your money than 
any other package of flaked bran. 

If you would feed your husband 
in a way that will bring him home 
from each day’s work witha spring 
in his step and a sparkle in his eye, 
see that he gets Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran—at least three large table- 
spoonfuls every day; in cases of 
stubborn intestinal sluggishness as 
much at every meal. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on eg 


Pillsbury’s 


Health a, 
One of the family 


Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


5 FOOD-IRON 2 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
these foods in its food-iron content. 


EGG YOLK 
WHEAT BRAN 
MOLASSES 
BEANS ORIED == 
WHEAT, ENTIRE 
WHEAT, SHREDDED Gea 
OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 
BREAD, BOSTON BROWN Gana 
OATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
COCOA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS 
BARLEY, PEARLED 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH oe 
PEAS, FRESH 


FAMILY OF FOODS 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake 
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Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 
Graham Flour 
Farina 
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engaged in the industry has increased 
hardly twenty times. There appears the 
astonishing advantage of mass production. 
More wealth with less labor. The dilemma 
is yet to be faced. The mass producer is 
under necessity to increase his output 
faster than people multiply. Thus he tends 
to overwhelm the domestic demand. The 
output of automobiles could increase 120 
times in the last twenty years without ex- 
hausting the American demand, because it 
was a new thing and we were 110,000,000 
of the richest people in the world. But it 
cannot increase 120 times in the next twenty 
years on the same plan and base. Even if 
the population doubled, which it hardly 
will, and even though everybody became 
twice or three times richer, still, 120 times 
the present output of 3,000,000 automobiles 
a year would mean a little more than a car 
and a half a year for each man, woman and 
child in the country. It is impossible. 
What is the answer? Either the auto- 
mobile industry must suddenly stop its 
growth at the point of saturation in the 
American market, with consequences that 
might be terrific, or it must undertake to 
supply the whole world with automobiles. 
It is facing that way, and that is why the 
automobile is rising in the list of exports. 
It is merely an exhibit in the case. The 
same formation of facts holds as to the 
goods of mass production in general. 


Dependence on Foreign Nations 


What all this goes to say is that we are 
rapidly becoming a nation that brings raw 
materials from afar, applies its labor to 
them and exports the products of high skill; 
one that imports hides and exports shoes; 
one that imports 
crude rubber and 
exports rubber 
goods; a nation 
that conserves its 
own raw materials 
instead of selling 
them unmanufac- 
tured; a nation 
thatrequires allthe 
food it produces 
and buys suste- 
nance from others. 

It does not have 
to be that kind of 
nation. Thereisno 
absolute necessity. 
But it has already 
gone a long way in 
that direction and 
seems to have no 
thought of turning 
back. Unless it 
means to turn back 
and take the road 
leading to self- 
containment, it 
must have a mer- 
chant marine. 

It stands rooted 
in the principle of 
common prudence, 
in the very instinct 
of survival, that a 
nation dependent 
upon foreign 
sources for the 
means of bodily 
sustenance lacking 
in its own produc- 
tion and for raw 
materials vital to 
the processes of its 
industry, must 
have ships of its 
own to bring these 
things to itself. It 
cannot rationally 
trust others to per- 
form this service 
for hire. A nation 
that did trust 
others to perform 
this service would 
by that act placeits 
life in the hands of 
the hired carriers. 
They might sud- 
denly cease to be 
interested in your 
survival; or, with 
the best of inten- 
tions toward you, 
they might become 
engaged in a war ‘sod 
among themselves 100" no 
and be temporarily = 
unable to perform 
the service. 
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No less does it stand rooted in all knowl- 
edge of human nature that if you are upon 
the necessity to find, create and foster 
markets in foreign countries for those prod- 
ucts of high skill which you are obliged to 
sell abroad in progressive quantities, and 
have to do this in competition with other 
industrial nations likewise upon the neces- 
sity to find, foster and create foreign 
markets for similar products of skill, you 
cannot trust them, your rivals, to carry 
your trade and deliver your goods. You 
cannot put this essential act of business in 
the hands of competitors. No competent 
business man would dream of doing it. 
Then how can a nation on business bent 
afford to do it? 

The British are our keenest industrial 
competitors. They are also the great ocean 
carriers. They say: 

“Leave it to us. We will carry your for- 
eign trade for less than it will cost you to 
perform that service for yourselves. We 
have done it for the past fifty or sixty years, 
haven’t we?” 

They have. But that was in the second 
phase of our existence, which is past; it 
was when, in the first place, foreign trade 
was not very important in our scheme and 
represented no necessity whatever; and 
while, in the second place, our exports were 
such as sold themselves—cotton, food, 
meat products, labor-saving machines, 
which could be had nowhere else. Our 
customers came in their own ships and took 
them away. It isa matter in very different 
aspect when our exports begin to be vital 
to our economic system and the things we 
are obliged to sell not only will not sell 
themselves, but come more and more into 
hard competition with the similar products 
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of other industrial nations, especially those 
that insist upon carrying our ocean trade. 

To create and foster foreign markets you 
must control your own way to the customer, 
you must be responsible for every act in the 
transaction, and you will have to make 
large investments in goodwill, prestige and 
service—particularly service—which in the 
beginning may not pay. This is too obvious 
to seem arguable. . 

Before the war for many years we won- 
dered why we did so little business with 
South America. One reason was that the 
trade between the United States and South 
America was regulated and controlled by a 
combination of German and British lines. 
The Germans and British together were 
our principal rivals for the business prefer- 
ence of South America. Their shipping 
service in the American-South American 
trade was very slow, and there was no 
other. It was actually quicker to come to 
New York from South America by way of 
London than to come direct. The result 
was that South Americans stopped in Lon- 
don and left their business there. If we 
complained about the service, those who 
performed it for us said, ‘‘It’s all the service 
the business warrants. Increase the busi- 
ness and we will increase the service.” That 
was a perfect answer. 

The business did not warrant any more 
service; the other side of it was that with- 
out better service we could not increase the 
business. 

One of the first things the United States 
Shipping Board did after the war was to 
establish a service of fast cargo and pas- 
senger boats to South American ports 
against the British line, which, when the 
Germans had been swept away, controlled 
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Showing the Mandated Areas in the Pacific Ocean Through Which 
Our Ships Must Sail to Reach the Philippines 
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was obliged to take flour at the same rate 
as the direct Scandinavian Line and pay 
the local freight from Hamburg to Chris- 
tiania and Copenhagen out of its own ocean 
freight. With the formation of the Baltic 
pool, however, the rates to Christiania and 
Copenhagen, it is charged, were advanced 
even in excess of the full ocean rate from 
New York to Hamburg, plus the local rate 
from Hamburg to Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, with the result that American flour 
exports to Scandinavian and Baltic ports 
have been practically eliminated.” 

The rates were quoted for illustration. 
Those from New York to Baltic ports were 
in some cases nearly twice the rates from 
New York to Liverpool; and Section 4 of the 
pooling agreement said that the rate from 
Newport News, Norfolk and Baltimore 
should be two cents a hundredweight higher 
than the rate from New York, and the rate 
from Philadelphia one cent a hundred- 
weight higher. 


The Power to Destroy 


*“Such rates,’ said the committee, ‘‘are 
considered prohibitive, and so far above 
the world’s general freight market as 
totally to stop, for months at a time, the 
sale of one of America’s largest export items 
to the markets of Scandinavia and Fin- 
land. ‘During former years, previous to the 
formation of the Baltic pool,’ as one promi- 
nent flour dealer writes to the committee, 
“American mills did a regular business, with 
sales almost every day all the year round, 
to these markets. After the Baltic pool 
was formed it has happened that sales can 
only be made occasionally, when Amer- 
ica has had a record crop or can offer flour 
at exceptionally low prices. The conse- 
quence is that German and English mills 
have secured the regular business which 
American mills formerly had to Scandi- 
navia and Finland. In plain words, the 
Baltic pool, through charging exorbitant 
and prohibitive rates, are stopping the reg- 
ular trade of American mills to these 
markets.’”’ 

There is the power of destruction. And 
there you see also, beyond the power of a 
foreign steamship pool to kill our Baltic 
Sea flour trade, a power to control and in- 
fluence the prosperity of American ports, 
simply by making rates that will cause 
traffic to move through this one or that 
one; and we have nothing to say about it. 

The committee considered the effect 
of another agreement to regulate the 
American-Mediterranean trade. 

“A number of complaints were filed with 
the committee, protesting against what are 
called unreasonable advances in rates which 
have been made since January 1, 1912, 
when the present westbound Mediterra- 
nean Freight Agreement went into effect. 
Two important increases of rates have 
occurred. An examination of the 
rates before and after the first increase, on 
twenty-four leading articles exported from 
Naples to the United States, shows that the 
increase varies from a minimum of 5 per 
cent to a maximum of 84 per cent, the in- 
crease for all articles averaging 30 per cent. 
Another communication from Florence, 
Italy, asserts that exporters to the United 
States are suffering from an increase of 
rates varying from 50 per cent to 400 per 
cent. . A-special committee on ocean 
freight rates, appointed by the board of di- 
rectors of the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York, reported that although 
a substantial increase had already taken 
place on January 1, 1912, ‘all freight rates 
to and from the United States have been 
uniformly raised since November 12, 1912, 
by all steamship lines to an extent ranging 
from 20 to 40 per cent over the rates which 
went into effect on January 1, 1912,’ when 
the agreement first began to operate.” 

For a nation to which foreign trade has 
become, or is becoming, vital in principle 
thus to leave in the hands of foreign ship- 
.ping monopolies the power to let, hinder or 
destroy it would be utterly stupid in any 
case. And when, as it happens, those for- 
eign shipping monopolies belong to nations 
that are at the same time our principal 
trade rivals, it would seem—what is the 
word?—ludicrous, perhaps. Such a nation 
would soon have to change its economic 
ideas whether it wished to or not, since to 
create and foster markets under these con- 
ditions is either impossible to begin with or 
a pure risk in folly. It could be cut off 
from them without notice. 

Consider how circumstances may weave 
a very different pattern when you have 
ships of your own. The American-Levant 
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trade is one in which the Shipping Board’s 
boats have, as the traffic men say, cleaned 
up. They have pushed the old monopoly 
out of sight. What occurred there is very 
interesting. We were using Shipping Board 
boats to send enormous quantities of Amer- 
ican relief to the Black Sea ports. Having 
discharged their relief cargoes, the ships 
were open for anything better than ballast to 
come home with. An empty ship and a low 
freight rate together make a strong tempta- 
tion to take a little risk in the way of busi- 
ness. At Constantinople, Smyrna, Saloniki, 
Odessa, Batum people began trying to think 
of something in the way of merchandise to 
venture on the American market. They 
thought of many things you may guess— 
such as dried fruits, canary seed, Turkish de- 
light, camel’s hair, skins, carpets and rugs— 
and one thing you would never guess. That 
was junk, meaning old rags, old rubbers, old 
shoes—anything like that. American in- 
dustry consumes an enormous quantity of 
junk for making paper, shoddy, many things 
you cannot recognize. It could use all that 
Levant junk. And the movement of it 
hitherward became presently so heavy that 
the amount had to be limited to 500 tons a 
ship. How fantastic! American industry 
importing old rags from that part of the 
world to which the American Government 
is sending famine relief cargoes! 

The relief work ceased; but trade be- 
tween the United States and the Levant 
did not cease. It held up in a remarkable 
manner for several reasons. One was that 
new trade had got started, and trade begets 
trade. Another was that all the Greek- 
American and Armenian-American traders 
on this side preferred American ships be- 
cause they were American; and most of the 
Greek, Armenian and Turkish traders on 
the other side preferred them, too, because 
they were all in a state of feeling against the 
British. Another reason was that the Turk- 
ish delight, the canary seed, the rugs and 
carpets of the Levant had found a ready 
market in this country, not to forget the 
junk—above everything else, the junk. 
American industry wanted it. 

All these things have to be paid for. And 
how are they paid for? With things created 
in this country by methods of mass produc- 
tion. With Ford cars, notably. Every 
American ship going to the Levant for junk 
carries in its hold Ford cars and spare 
parts. There you see it. 

We exchange automobiles for junk! 

That is foreign trade. 


Offsets to Our Losses 


The American Government’s ownership 
and operation of ships entail an apparent 
loss of from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 a 
year. That is without counting interest on 
the capital invested, nor does it allow any- 
thing for depreciation of assets. Congress 
groans and votes the money necessary to 
keep it going. Many taxpayers, whose 
money it is, might be easily persuaded that 
the neatest way with the loss would be to 
take the merchant marine out to sea and 
tie a stone to it. But this is by no means a 
total, absolute loss. If the offsets could be 
definitely written in dollars, they might 
wipe out the whole of the loss and leave a 
balance on the profit side. Almost for cer- 
tain they would. 

One of the offsets is the difference be- 
tween our present annual ocean freight bill 
and what that bill would be if the foreign 
shipping monopolies, as before, had the 
power above any law or regulation to say 
what carriage tax America’s over-sea trade 
should bear. A 25 per cent rise in ocean 
freight rates would be little enough to ex- 
pect from them in normal times; hungry 
as they are, it would be much less than we 
might expect. Yet an increase of only 25 
per cent in our ocean freight bill would 
amount to $50,000,000 a year, and we 
should be paying that money away instead 
of passing it around in our own pockets. 

Another offset is the increase of our for- 
eign trade. So many factors touch foreign 
trade to alter its volume and value that you 
cannot put a finger down and say here it is, 
there it is, or this is what is owing to the 
fact that we have ships of our own. Yet 
there is no doubt in a general sense that the 
astonishing prosperity of our foreign com- 
merce, running now in a world-wide post- 
war trade depression at twice the money 
value it had before the war, is very largely 
to be set down in credit to the fact that we 
are keeping American ships in trade routes 
where we never had anything like such sery- 
ice before. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Are You Earning 


Big 8100 alieek? 
Would you like to be a star sales- 


man? Men who have mastered 
salesmanship—who are really 
proficient—name their own. sal- 
aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business 
always open to men who can SELL. 
Success in selling field leads to highest 
executive positions. Demand enormous. 
Old theory about ‘‘born salesman’’ ex- 
ploded. Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to sell thru scientific 
coaching. Training, the secret. Write 
today for free book, ‘‘ MODERN SALES- 
MANSHIP.” It tells how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way to the big-pay jobs. Learn 
in spare hours at home principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
America. Successful salesmen report 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
study of salesmanship under LaSalle 


oO en Problem Method. Low tuition fee— 
p easy terms. Write now for information. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 271-SR Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
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ing economy and uni- 
formity. Economical 
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GATES TOURS 


TO EUROPE 


30 to 80 days, $425 and up. Sailings from 
May to September. These Tours are planned 
by skilled experts with over thirty years of 
successful experience. Write for booklet G-1. 


GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
“‘World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York" 
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ATENTS “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
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vention for our FREE opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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That is, if we mean to become a trading 
nation, importing essential raw materials 
and food and exporting manufactures to 
pay for them; or if we mean to keep the 
Philippines, on the other side of the Pacific, 
which we cannot reach without passing 


through mandated foreign areas, as you | 


will see from a glance at a map prepared by 
the General Staff of the Army. 

It ran through all the thought of the 
Arms Limitation Conference at Washing- 
ton—and the American delegates them- 
selves called attention to it—that as the 
importance of warships decreased, that of 
merchant ships increased by inverse ratio. 

A. D. Lasker, then chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, with intimate personal access 
to the thoughts of the President, says 
President Harding would not have sup- 
ported the idea of limiting our naval 
strength had he not believed we should be 
able to develop a great merchant marine to 
sustain our sea power against that of any 
other nation. 


The Balance of Sea Power 


This we have not begun to do. Our mer- 
chant marine, calling it such, is weaker now 
than it was when the Arms Limitation 


Treaty was signed—weaker by having | 


aged, with no new construction taking 
place. The shortcomings that handicap it 
from a commercial point of view are much 
more pronounced when it is considered in 
relation to the Navy. 
ponderance of slow cargo vessels that in 
time of war, because of their low speed, 
would retard the Navy, and very few fast 


passenger ships to act as scouts, cruisers | 


and transports. 
Our position compares with that of Great 


Britain thus: iil 


. Great 

Gnited Britain 
Ships of more than 20 knots speed . . 4 8 
Ships of 18 to 20 knots speed .. . . 3 23 
Ships of 16 to 18 knots speed 28 87 
Ships of 15 knots speed... ... . 15 76 
Total ships of 15 knots speed or above 50 194 


With equality in warships, there is no 


question as to where the balance of sea | — be 


power lies. 

If we mean to have a successful merchant 
marine at all we shall have to add to it a 
large number of fast ships. 
mean to have a successful merchant ma- 
rine, then either we shall have to build a 
number of auxiliary ships for the Navy or 
ignore the fact that a second time in our 
history we have surrendered our power on 


the sea—this time with a line of defense | 
running from Maine around Porto Rico, | 
through the Panama Canal, out to the 


Philippines and back to Alaska. We should 
sometime perhaps have to shorten it 
whether we wished to do so or not. 

It is a question to be decided. It now 
stands open. We are doing nothing about 
it. We are wondering what to do with the 
ships we already have. The building of new 
ocean-going ships has stopped, whereas it 
is one certainty about ships that to have a 
merchant marine you have to keep building 
all the time, no matter what conditions are. 
The English know this. They are building 


better ships, fast ships, motor ships, with | = 


grants of aid from the British treasury, 
though millions of tons of perfectly good 
old ships are lying idle all over the place. 


Since the Arms Limitation Conference | | 


there has been some disinclination at Wash- 


ington to stress the military argument fora | 
It has been thought | - 
that to do so would offend that pacifist senti- | 
ment which is supposed to flourish in our | 


merchant marine. 


middle. Some of the most earnest sup- 


porters of ships have said, “You can’t sell | + 


the idea of a merchant marine in the Middle 


West if you talk too much about sea power | 


and about the relation of merchant vessels 
to our naval establishment.”’ 

To this one may answer: It was our 
power in warships—the power to lay down 
two against any other nation’s one—that 
brought about the limitation of naval 
armaments. We turned our power to no 
aggressive purpose, but exerted it roman- 
tically to a pacific end. What reason is 
there to suppose we should ever use sea 
power otherwise? Moreover, the idea of the 
Navy itself was sold in the Middle West, 
not to any pacifist sentiment existing 
there, but toa faith that inhabits Americans. 
Power inclines to them. They cannot avoid 
it. And they will know what to do with it. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Garrett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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uw WASHINGTON 


THE PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE 
OF PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
7) 


As the visitor to Washington passes through 
i, : this great city gate, the Union Station, and 
| goN% ¥ beholds the imposing dome of the Capitol 

NDS in the distance, he cannot look upon the 
Fue ; scene without feeling that he has touched 
| Peon the very pulse of our government and felt 
| a its living throb. 
Washington must be seen; it must be un- 
derstood; it must be felt by contact to realize 
its greatness. It is an inspiration. It is the 
soul of America — the spirit of sacrifice, the 
vision of the future—expressed in marble and 
granite, bronze and copper, flowers and trees. 


| To see Washington is to have a deeper rey- 


erence for the principles of government and 


| a loftier patriotism for those things for which 


our forefathers stood. 


The Baltimore & Ohio is the on/y route be- 
tween New York, Chicago and St. Louis pass- 
ing directly through Washington. Liberal stop- 
over privilege is accorded. 
If you wish to learn more about the attrac- 
tions of the National Capital, write for the 


“Guide to Washington,” issued free by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 
I shall appreciate your mailing me a copy of the 48-page ‘Guide to 
Washington”’ issued by your Company. 
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of what she doesn’t want; 
but because she lacks the 
energy and the courage to 
say so openly, and because 
she has a vague idea that the 
way to do what she wants to 
do in immigration matters 
is not to do it, she can’t even 
refuse to accept what she 
doesn’t want. 

She hasn’t any accurate 
conception of what she 
wants, and she prob bly 
won’t get it until sne has. 
She doesn’t, for example, 
want undesirable immigra- 
tion from Poland. Yet by 
the 3 per cent law she per- 
mits 26,000 immigrants from 
Poland to enter America 
each year; and for all she 
knows to the contrary, every 
one of the 26,000 may be 
undesirable. 

So much squabbling and 
hearing holding has been go- 
ing on in Washington during 
the three years since Con- 
gress was forced into action 
on the immigration question 
by the country-wide outery 
against the influx of low- 
grade aliens that the issue 
has become clouded, and leg- 
islators have apparently lost sight of the 
extreme simplicity of the country’s needs in 
the matter of immigration. 

Between April 11, 1921, and March 4, 
1923, the House Immigration Committee 
met 113 times, docketed 92 bills and reso- 
lutions, reported 11 bills and resolutions, 
brought 7 bills and resolutions up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the House, and 
published 2681 pages of printed hearings in 
23 different pamphlets, or about asmuchma- 
terial as would be contained in 10 mystery 
novels. 


The Way to Restrict 


At one end of Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
the Department of Labor, sits Secretary of 
Labor Davis conferring with a corps of im- 
migration advisers over the arduous task of 
writing an immigration bill. At the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, in the House 
Office Building, sits Chairman Albert John- 
son, of the House Immigration Committee, 
conferring with a different corps of immigra- 
tion advisers over the backbreaking job of 
framing an immigration bill. In various sec- 
tions of the House Office Building sit other 
representatives framing immigration bills of 
their own, sometimes with and sometimes 
without advisers. And over in the Senate 
Office Building sit various grave and digni- 
fied senators, approving with portentous 
nods the framing of other immigration bills. 

The ideas behind these different bills may 
be and usually are wholly 
dissimilar; but why they 
should be is one of the great 
mysteries of modern times, 
for every one of the regiment 
of persons who are bedewing 
themselves with perspiration 
while framing these different 
bills is firmly in favor of 
keeping undesirable immi- 
gration out of America. 

Back in the earlier days of 
the republic there was a great 
pother and to-do over the 
matter-of resuming specie 
payments, and the argument 
that arose over ways and 
means of doing it was deaf- 
ening in the extreme. John 
Sherman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, put an end to the 
discussion by announcing 
dispassionately that the way 
to resume specie payments 
was to resume ’em. The 
same thing applies to immi- 
gration, and is equally sim- 
ple. The way to do what 
needs to be done in immi- 
gration matters is to do it. 

All the different agencies 
that are trying to frame per- 
manent immigration laws, 
and that have been trying 
in vain for more than three 
years, apparently never 
think of getting together in 
an effort to work out the 
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Polish Emigrants Waiting Outside the American Visa Office in Warsaw 


law that would be best for the country. And 
yet, since all of them are agreed on the prin- 
ciples of immigration restriction, they could 
easily—if they would only get together— 
evolve and agree on the working principles 
of a permanent immigration law in one 
day’s time. 

It has become quite the thing among 
those who squabble over immigration bills 
to explain loftily that such and such a thing 
can’t be done in the matter of immigration 
for this or that reason. But America can do 
whatever she wants to do as regards immi- 
gration; and the way for her to proceed 
is, as has just been said, to find out what 
she wants to do and then do it. 

Let us consider for a moment the matter 
of selection in connection with our immigra- 
tion law. Most of the nations which send 
emigrants to the United States in any num- 
bers use more sense in the sending than does 
the United States in the receiving. They 
decide, on a basis of the needs of the coun- 
try, to whom they shall issue passports. 
They expedite certain classes. They with- 
hold passports, frequently, from men of mil- 
itary age. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
takes everyone that other nations care to 
send, up to a certain numerical point, bar- 
ring those who have sore eyes or certain 
other physical handicaps. The people of 
the United States don’t even know what the 
needs of the country are. In the entire 


United States there isn’t a person who can 
tell truthfully what the country needs. 

Now the only way in which these needs 
can be accurately, scientifically and truth- 
fully discovered is by the establishment of 
an agency or a commission or a bureau 
or a department, headed by able, reliable, 
public-spirited, nonpartisan and nonpoliti- 
cal citizens, whose entire time shall be de- 
voted to determining exactly what it is that 
the country needs in the matter of raw ma- 
terial, within the boundaries set by Con- 
gress in its immigration laws. 

To let immigrants of every race and oc- 
cupation, no matter how undesirable they 
may be, pour into America each year by the 
tens of thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands; to take them as they come, hap- 
hazard, and let them in to breed in any old 
place; to be ignorant of the people that we 
get, and to be ignorant of where they go; 
to do all these things, and then not to regu- 
late the flow of raw material to the needs 
of America is abysmal stupidity. 

Suppose, for example, that you who are 
reading this article and many of your ac- 
quaintances went out to a distant country 
and established a colony, and that the 
colony was a success, and that you sent 
home for another 10,000 colonists; and then 
suppose that the 10,000 new colonists who 
came out to you were tailors and button- 
hole cutters and peddlers, when what you 
needed were woodsmen. What would you 


Swedish Emigrants Waiting for American Visas at the American Consulate, Stockholm 
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as they received consular certificates they 
could go to America, unless the country 
cared to prohibit them from going. And the 
country in which they lived could issue pass- 
ports to its citizens till, as the saying goes, 
the cows came home; but since passports 
were no longer required by the American 
immigration authorities, the passports 
would be of no assistance in getting them 
into America. And if the country in which 
they lived cared to prohibit the holders of 
American consular certificates from going 
to America, it could unquestionably do so 
without causing any poignant anguish to 
the Government of the United States. Con- 
sequently the consuls would be selecting the 
immigrants who could enter America, or no 
immigrants would enter America. 


Defects of the Law 


Congressmen who have no first-hand 
knowledge of immigration call this a com- 
plicated scheme. Consuls who are in daily 
contact with immigration in all its phases 
say that there is nothing complicated or 
difficult about it at all; and that, further- 
more, there is some sense to it. This is more 
than the most sensitively attuned ear will 
ever hear them saying for the existing law. 

It might conceivably happen, under the 
present law, that the first 26,000 persons 
from Poland who applied for admission to 
the United States might be women, in 
which case the entire Polish quota would be 
filled by women. Or the entire 26,000 might 
be dressmakers and tailors, in which case 
the entire quota would be filled by dress- 
makers and tailors. Why should it be so? 
There is only one answer, and the answer 
is that it shouldn’t be so. 

It is only a step to the northwest from 
the crowds of would-be emigrants in the 
Polish towns to the smiling farms and towns 
of Denmark; and from the capital of Den- 
mark it is only a ferry ride across the straits 
to Malm6 and the Swedish countryside. 

The bulk of the Danes and Swedes and 
Norwegians who dwell in cities have a pe- 
culiarity that isn’t possessed by the natives 
of any other countries in Europe—at least, 
not to the same extent. Almost any Amer- 
ican that one encounters in a Danish or 
Swedish or Norwegian city might, from his 
looks, be a Dane or a Swede or a Norwe- 
gian; and almost every Dane or Swede or 
Norwegian might be an American. 

Persons who declare that there is no dis- 
tinct American type may be correct in cer- 
tain respects; but the fact remains that any 
American who has traveled widely can al- 
most invariably distinguish an American 
among acrowd of Englishmen in London, or 
among acrowd of Dutchmen in The Hague, 
or among Italians or Rumanians, or among 
any other European nationality; but he 
can seldom distinguish him among a crowd 
of Danes or Swedes or Norwegians in Co- 
penhagen or Stockholm or Christiania until 
he hears him speak. 

Of the three Scandinavian countries, 
Sweden has sent to the United States the 
largest number of emigrants; and by the 
3 per cent law she is still entitled to send 
the largest number of people of all the Scan- 
dinavian countries. She can send 20,000 
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against Poland’s 26,000; Norway can send | 
12,000 against Czecho-Slovakia’s 14,000; 
and Denmark can send 5600 against Ru- 
mania’s 7400. Let us therefore consider the 


sort of emigrant that Sweden sends to ®& 


America. 

_ Persons who had the opportunity of visit- 
ing the impressive and beautiful exposition 
of Swedish life, manufactures, arts and in- 
ventions at Gothenburg, Sweden, last year 
must have been struck by the evident pride | 
of the Swedes in the manner in which Swed- | 
ish emigrants had grown into the life of 
America and by their delight in the fact 
that Swedes in America are considerably 
quicker on the uptake than a great many of 
America’s present-day immigrants. 

On the walls of one of the big rooms at 
the Gothenburg Exposition were hung 
charts which explained these matters in 
detail. 

The charts showed that 73 per cent of all 
immigrants to America not more than ten 
years old could read, and that 99.6 per cent 
of all Swedish immigrants to America could 
read; that 74 per cent of all immigrants 
into America were able to speak or read 
English after spending ten years in Amer- 
ica; but the percentage of Swedes who can 
speak or read English after ten years in 
America is 100 per cent. After five years’ 
residence in America 68 per cent of all for- 
eigners can speak and read English, while 
the Swedish percentage is 98.5 per cent. 
According to these Swedish figures, 19.4 
per cent of all immigrants in American 
cities live in their own houses, but 28 per 
cent of Swedish immigrants live in their 
own homes. The foreigners in America who 
live in towns live 1.4 to a room, while the 
Swedes live .9 in a room. After five years’ 
residence in America, 6.2 per cent of all 
immigrants are naturalized citizens; but 
22.5 per cent of the Swedes are naturalized 
at the end of that time. After ten years’ 
residence 56.9 per cent of all foreigners are 
naturalized, and 87.6 per cent of the Swedes. 


Fine Immigrants from Sweden 


In the face of these figures, a person 
would have to indulge freely in fact con- 
cealing in order to persuade himself that 
Swedish immigration is undesirable. 

At the Gothenburg Exposition, too, one 
could see models and pictures of the good 
ship Kalmar Nyckel, which carried the first 
Swedish colony to America in 1637 and de- 
posited it in the Delaware region to the glory 
of Sweden and the benefit of America; and 
of the cheese box on the raft, which was 
invented by one John Ericsson of Sweden 
to knock the stuffing out of the good ship 
Merrimac during the Civil War; and there 
were likewise photographs and exhibits 
from the Swedish settlements in Aroostook 
County, Maine, where the Larsons and the 
Carlsons and the Petersons and the Han- 
sons and the Johnsons and the Dalbergs 
and the Ericksons make themselves useful 
as well as ornamental in developing the 


land and causing it to flourish with even | 


more flourishings than are commonly as- | 
sociated with the green bay tree. The | 
Swedes send good people to America and | 
they don’t care who knows it. 
The brand of emigrants | 
wholeave Sweden for America 
is so good that the Swedes 
have formed a National Soci- 
ety Against Emigration in an | 
effort to persuade prospective | 
emigrants not toemigrate. | 
The director of the Swed- 
ish National Society Against 
Emigration, Doctor Molin, 
explained his society’s atti- 
tude in the following way: 
“Sweden is a country that 
has great natural resources. 
She depends entirely on her 
own people to develop these 
resources; and we therefore 
feel that we shall have need | 
of all those who are now leav- 
ing us, especially since they 
are young and strong. | 
“Just now the economic 
situation in Sweden is bad, 
as an after result of the war 
and other things, and con- | 
sequently the people are 
unusually eager to emigrate, 
especially skilled laborers. | 
These, we understand, will 
be welcome in America; and 
not many opportunities exist 
for them in Sweden, so we 
make no effort to hold them 
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Read Your Gasoline 
Supply Right On 
the Dial 


Never again need you listen to that last despair- 
ing sputter of your engine, as the gas gives out, 
and you find yourself miles from the nearest 
gas supply. 
Now you can have a gasoline gauge on the dash, 
right before your eyes—a more accurate gauge 
than you have ever known before. The red 
column of the Telegage gives you at a glance the 
exact number of gallons in your tank. Tested 
and endorsed by leading automotive engineers. 
No floats, springs or wire, nothing to get out 
of order. 
Absolutely accurate, dependable and always in 
sight, the Telegage keeps you informed at all 
times of your gasoline supply so exactly that you 
can read your supply at a glance. 
The K-S Gasoline Telegage can be quickly 
and easily installed by your garage or acces- 
sory dealer, price installed $14.00; or, if 
your dealer has not yet placed it in stock, 
we will send you the Telegage complete, 
with directions for installing, on receipt of 
price. 
THE KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
311 Maynard St. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. h M 
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saysKemperSlidell. ™ 
Frank DePries 

made over $325 profit in one day. 
L. D. Payne averaged $20.77 
profit for 217 days. F. E. 
Mendenhall only worked half 
time and made $100 a week. 
We need more men to sell 
Super Fyr-Fyters to hotels, 
arages, stores, factories, 
chools,homesandauto- 
\ owners. Approved by 
A Underwriters. Getour 
Plan, find out how 
s to make real money. 
No experience needed, we Y train you free how to 
get orders. Good territory going fast—write us today. 


K. Slidell 


We have a plan 
whereby ouractive 
workers can get a 
Ford without cost, in 
addition to their big 


plan—quick! 


| The Fyr-Fyter Co., 2426 Fyr-Fyter Bldg, Dayton, O. 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


$  Malted Milk y/ 


Avoid Imitations 


.Easy To Hang Pictures 


without injuring wall paper, plaster 
or woodwork when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Sold everywhere. 
y 10c pkts. In Canada 15c, 
¥ MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 743 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna., will tell you how to make money, 
in your spare time, as subscription rep- 
resentative of The Post in your locality. 


SALESME 


EARN BIG MONEY p 
Selling ‘‘Indestructible Twill!’ 
Wearproof Suits. Union Made. Retail $12.50. Someth* 


new. $3 comm. No delivering. Clothing experien¢e 
necessary. Price and quality sell them. Prompt d 
ies. Permanent agents and district managers want 
Wearproof Clothing Co. , 450 No. Wells St., Chic 
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Quality is synonymous with 
long life in Federal Motor 
Trucks. They have been manu 
factured for fourteen years 
with the one idea of giving 
many years of service—at 
lowest cost per year. Federal 
quality is amply substan- 
tiated in the high resale value. 
Thousands of Federals are now 
operating with over one hun- 
dred thousand miles to their 
credit. - - The purchase of 
Federals is protection for 


your investment. + « «= 
fags 


In the work of getting materials to! 
building job Federal Trucks are gi; 
excellent service everywhere. The s) 
below shows a Federal 34 ton oper: 
by the American Concrete Compar| 
San Francisco. It is because Federal; 
manufactured of the finest of steels; 
constructed on modern engineering # 
ciples that they operate economically; 
depreciate slowly. | 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Prices of Federal Trucks 


1-Ton - - - $1675 5-6 Ton - - - $4750 


14%4-Ton - - 2150 7-Ton - - - 5000 
214-Ton - - 3200 Light Duty Tractor 3200 
34%4to4- - - 4200 Heavy Duty Tractor 4235 


These prices are for standard chasses only, in 
lead—F. O. B. Detroit. Excise tax additional. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
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a large room separated from several mem- 
bers of the consular staff by nothing more 
restraining than an open doorway. If this 
were to happen in Poland the consular staff 
would be instantly mobbed by frantic emi- 
grants. They would be frantic for no par- 
ticular reason, but merely because it is their 
nature to be frantic at times when calmness 
is most urgently desired. But in Sweden 
the emigrants wait patiently in their big 
room, looking at the magazines on the ta- 
bles and conversing in whispers. 

The mere fact that magazines can be 
left on the tables for the emigrants to look 
at is worthy of note, for in more eastern 
countries the acquisitive sense of the im- 
migrants is so great that all movable objects 
to which any value, sentimental or other- 
wise, attaches must be carefully removed 
from their vicinity. 

The Swedish emigrants, like most of the 
Swedes, are orderly, clean, educated—the 
Swedish school system is rated by educa- 
tors as about the best in the world—self- 
respecting, and have a high regard for law 
and order. With slight shades of difference, 
they have the same manners, habits and 
political principles that.are common to old- 
stock Americans; and George Washington 
pointed out in his Farewell Address that the 
citizens of America, “‘with slight shades of 
difference, have the same manners, habits 
and political principles.” 


Why Men Leave Home 


An American who is high in the govern- 
ment service and close to the administra- 
tion of the immigration law said recently 
of Scandinavian immigrants in general: 

““America doesn’t have to install Amer- 
icanization schools for these immigrants. 
She doesn’t have to keep the Department 
of Justice watching them every minute. She 
doesn’t have to fill her insane asylums with 
them. America knows what she’s getting 
when she gets them, and where they are go- 
ing. If America wants this sort of immi- 
gration she can keep having it, or she can 
specialize on peddlers and nonproducers 
from the east and the south, all depending 
on how loudly she speaks to the men who 
make her laws.” 

At the same time there are certain fea- 
tures of Swedish—and all other European— 
emigration that should be kept in mind. 
Swedish emigrants leave Sweden for Amer- 
ica because they are out of work and hope 
to get better jobs, or because they aren’t 
earning enough money to live properly. The 
immigration movement is purely an eco- 
nomic one; and consequently America 
should exercise the right to say which of the 
job hunters she will accept, just as do Eng- 
land and France, and just as does any 
business. 

I interviewed the following series of emi- 
grants as they passed through the Stock- 
holm consulate, in order to discover their 
reasons for going to America. The names 
have been altered, since most of them have 
relatives or close friends in America: 

Esken Carston, from a small town to the 
north of Stockholm, was a fine-looking 
youngster with blue eyes and flaxen hair. 
He was a carpenter, but for two months he 
had been out of work. 

He had distant relatives in Sioux City, 
Towa, and he had heard that carpentering 
jobs were easy to get in America, so he 
was on his way. 

Lingerd Fagren was an electrical repair 


man and had worked steadily for seven. 


years until two months previous, when he 
had lost his job. He was going to New 
York, where he had several acquaintances. 
His friend John Hallberg was a sawmill 
worker. His hands had the texture of shark 
skin, even though he had been out of work 
for five weeks. He had an uncle in Sioux 
City, and he was supremely confident that 
he could get a job there. 

Kurt Lindborg was a metal etcher who 
was dissatisfied with his pay of sixty kronen 
a week—something under twenty dollars. 
He had heard that a friend of his who was no 
better than he was had got a job at seventy 
dollars a week in America, so he was taking 
his wife and heading for his uncle in Stroms- 
burg, Nebraska, his uncle having assured 
him that living conditions in America are 
much better than in Sweden. When the 
subject of registration was mentioned, he 
said that he was quite accustomed to put- 
ting down his pedigree whenever he went 
from one city to another—from Stockholm 
to Malmé, for example. Like everybody 
else in Europe, he was used to it, and 
wouldn’t have the slightest objection to do- 
ing it in America. It would seem strange, 
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All the cars 
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WO 
could park on Dunlop 


rubber lands 


TRETCHING far out into the Pacific and 
Indian oceans, is the corner of Asia where 
DUNLOP has its own rubber estates. So vast 
are these lands, they could easily hold all the 
world’s millions of automobiles. 


Thirty-six years of tire building, ever since John 
Dunlop invented the first pneumatic tire, have 
proved the wisdom of controlling the source 
of raw material. 


American motorists get extra miles because 
DUNLOP controls the selection of the rubber 
used in the tires made in the ninth and great- 
est DUNLOP plant at Buffalo, U.S.A. 
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Dealer Knows 


The dealer is in an unrivaled position to 
know the quality of the goods that he 


handles. 


He must know his products 1n order to 
sell them and—what is more important 
—to keep them sold. 


While “profits” are a necessary part of 
his business ‘“‘Good Will”’ 1s its back bone 
and he knows It. 


Remember that a dealer is a buyer as well 
as a seller. And that the goods he buys 
from the manufacturer or jobber he must 
scrutinize and weigh upon the basis of 
your needs. 


In this connection the following extracts 
from a few of many letters written us by 
Jersey dealers will interest you— 


Priestley Hardware Co., Princeton, Ill. 


“We want you to know that in our opin- 
ion Jersey Insect Screen Cloth is by far the 
best screen wire we have ever sold and we 
look forward to a large increase in the de- 
mand for it next year.” 


Daum &3 Helm Hardware Co., 
N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We have handled Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth for the past seven years and have 
found it far superior to any other kind of 
window cloth and feel we are giving the 
trade good advice when we recommend the 
use of it for windows and doors.” 


Matlack, Kern & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The aim of our firm is to sell only 
‘quality’ merchandise and this is the reason 
that for several years we have sold only 
Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth. We be- 
lieve it to be the best on the market.” 


Go to your hardware merchant—ask him 
about Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth. If 
he does not carry it write us and we will send 
you samples, an interesting booklet and tell 
you how you can get it. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
636 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


Ce 
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Copper Screen 
Cloth (enlarged 
334 diameters) 
made by The New 
Fersey Wire Cloth 
Company which 
has been subjected 
to the action of salt 
air for more than 
twelve years. 


Geena Cloth 


; Made Of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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he said, to go to a country where one didn’t 
need to register. 

Olaf Jensen was on his way back to Amer- 
ica, where he had lived for twenty years as 
a copper miner and borax miner. He would 
be glad to get back to America, for Sweden 
seemed strange and small to him. 

Axel Hand, from Homdal, a young man 


_ with a tanned face and blond hair, had been 
_a locomotive fireman for four years, and 
| then had lost his job because of strikes. For 
_ six months he had had no work, so he was 


going to Boston to see his uncle. He knew 
he could get a job, for he had been a farmer 
before he went on the railroad. He felt sure 
of one thing, and that was that he wouldn’t 


| be knocked out of work by strikes in Amer- 


ica. 

Dirk Erikson was eighteen years old. He 
finished his schooling at fifteen and went on 
the farm at once. Near Boston he had a 
relative, and there were many small farms 
near Boston where he felt sure he could get 
work. 

John Ekstand was twenty years old. He 
was a farmer and his father was a farmer. 
He had never done anything else and didn’t 
want to. He had saved his fare to America 
and a little more, and he was going to see 


| his sister in Minneapolis and get a job ona 


farm. 
Arlene Carlson was a snappy-looking 


| young blonde who was bound for the home 


of her sister—a farmer’s wife—in Rhine- 


| lander, Wisconsin. In Sweden there aren’t 


an hour, or about twenty-four cents. 


| for two small rooms. 


enough men to go around, and she had 
heard on what she considered unimpeach- 
able authority that there were more men in 
America. The suggestion that she might 
possibly fall for a farmer, marry him and 
have to cook for a large crowd of hungry 
human wolves didn’t distress her in the 
least. She was accustomed to work—a 
veritable glutton for it. Furthermore, her 
friends wrote from Minneapolis that life 
there was one glad sweet song; and since 
so many of her friends had made the trip, 
she might as well make it too. 

Nels Anderson had been a blacksmith for 
fourteen years. He had a wife and two 
children, and his income was ninety-five ah 

e 
found it difficult to live on this, as more 
than a third of his earnings had to be paid 
So he was taking his 
nine-year-old son and going to Philadelphia, 
where he had friends who had told him that 
there was plenty of work to be had. It 
couldn’t be worse than Sweden; and he 
thought that it wouldn’t be many weeks 
before he sent for his wife and his other son. 


Friends in America 


Anna Dalquist, from the Aland Islands, 
had a brother,in Brooklyn. There were too 
many girls in Aland, so that there weren’t 
enough men to go around, and her brother 
said that the chances in America were much 
better. No, she wasn’t going to be a house 
assistant, but just an ordinary hired girl. 

Lena Gansson, from Dalarne, wore the 
beautiful Dalarne costume of blue skirt and 
black, white and green apron, a broad red 
girdle, a little black bolero jacket and a tiny 
peaked cap from which hung two little 
ribbons with balls on the end. White rib- 
bon was braided into her hair, and an em- 
broidered pouch hung from her waist and 
banged against her knee. She was going to 
French, Wyoming, to get work as a house- 
maid. She had a friend in French who had 
set her seal of approval on the place, and 
she guessed that there was a better chance 
to earn a living there than in Dalarne. , 

Waldemar Stefanson, from the Aland 
Islands, was a brisk, snappy, well-informed, 
tow-headed youth who viewed Sweden’s 
future with the utmost pessimism, largely 
due to .the fact that his pay as a carpenter 
in the Aland Islands was twenty-five Fin- 
nish marks, or about sixty-six cents a day. 
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Like every other nation in 
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"EM AND WEEP 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The conductor left the car. Hop Sure 
pussyfooted after him to the vestibule and 
made sure that he had departed completely. 
Then, with arms piled high with clean linen, 
he traversed the dimly lighted green-walled 


‘corridor of the Pullman and let himself 


softly into the drawing-room. 

Mr. Foster was yet asleep, but his slum- 
ber did not have the same lethal quality it 
had appeared to possess an hour earlier. 
The young gentleman was stirring; faint 
mumblings came from his throat and occa- 
sionally his lips twisted into the ghost of a 
grin. Epic stood over him and gazed down 
commiseratingly. 

“Mistuh Foster,” 
sho’ly in a fix.” 

He deposited the linens on one of the 
seats and set busily to work reviving Mr. 
Foster. 

The task was not without its difficul- 
ties. Mr. Foster was happier asleep and he 
voiced inarticulate protests against the 
none-too-gentle treatment which the porter 
was passionately bestowing upon him. 

Hop Sure rubbed the white gentleman’s 
face and wrists—rubbed them raw. Then 
he filled a sanitary drinking cup with ice 
water from the cooler in the lavatory and 
pitched it full into the face of the other 
man. 

That treatment proved sufficiently dras- 
tic. Mr. Foster scrambled unsteadily to his 
feet, hitting out wildly in the frantic effort 
to ward off a hydraulic attack. 

“*Swater!”’ announced the intoxicated 
gentleman. ‘“‘’M in the ocean, an’ I can’t 
swim—can’t swim a lick!” 

Mr. Epic Peters had become a man of 
action. He side-stepped one of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s wild lunges and took his position be- 
hind the helpless gentleman. Then the 
porter’s two stringily powerful arms slipped 
beneath the armpits of his Caucasian friend 
and he propelled that gentleman violently 
down the aisle of the car. 

Until they pulled up short in the vicinity 
of Section 10, Mr. Foster was too entirely 
dazed to register a protest. He turned 
amazed, hurt eyes upon Hop Sure. 

“Never thought it of you,’’ he murmured 
reprovingly. ‘‘Thought you wash frien’. 
Do’ wanna go walkin’; wanna shleep.”’ 

“You is gwine sleep, boss; you suttinly 
is. You ain’t gwine do nothin’ else but it, 
once I gits you in that upper berth. C’mon, 
be a good spoht an’ climb up yonder. I 
ain’t no derrick.” 

Mr. Foster surveyed the pitching, rolling 
precipice of green, and shook his head 
helplessly. 

“Can’t doit; ’stoo high, anyway; might 
fall out.” 

“But,” wailed Epic, “if you don’t you is 
li’ble to git th’owed out.” 

“Never was no good climbin’. . . . 
Wanna shleep. Wanna be rocked in the 
cradle of the deep. You know, Hop Sure, 
rocked in the cradle. . . . Do’ wanna 
go way up yonder; ’stoo tall.” 

Hop Sure was up against it. 

“They is on’y two things I can do,” he 
reflected miserably, ‘‘an’ bofe of ’em is 
wrong.” 

He stared uncertainly up and down the 
ear, and suddenly his face lighted as his eye 
rested upon the pudgy, interested counte- 
nance of his fellow porter Joe. He sum- 
moned that gentleman to his side. 

“Hot dam, Joe! Nothin’ could look 
gooder’n you right now. C’mon he’p me 
h’ist this gemmun into that upper berth.” 

Joe regarded the spectacle solemnly. 

“How come him ecain’t climb up his 
ownse’f?”’ 

The answer came sibilantly, “Drunk!” 

Joe smiled approvingly. 

“He do kind of remin’ me of a gin mill I 
useter know down in the Scratch Ankle 
distric’. Lo-o-oka yonder. Hop Sure! 
He’s done went to sleep.” 

“Dawg-gone if he ain’t! Le’s us lif’ 


he mused, “us is 


him.’ 

Neither Hop Sure nor Joe was lacking in 
muscle, but they found the task almost too 
much for their straining bodies. At length, 
however, they managed to project a small 
portion of Mr. Foster over the edge of the 
upper, and the rest was a mere matter of 
shoving, regardless of its effect upon the 
unfortunate’s anatomy. Hop Sure then 
ascended the ladder, which Joe braced, and 
arranged his charge in what seemed to be a 
moderately comfortable posture. : 

For a minute or two the porter seriously 
debated undressing Mr. Foster; it seemed 
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Yes, those 

gunmen stole 
our cash pay- 
roll-now we 
use TODD- 
Protected 
Checks.’ 


Todd Checks for Pay- 
roll are forgery-proof— 
cannot be altered, manip- 
ulated,or‘‘counterfeited.” 
There is 100 per cent. 
safety, economy, speed, 
accuracy, and peace of 
mind, in checks written on 


PROTOD-Greenbac with the 


Protectograph 


uu T] it 


Thoroughbred Model Protectograph Check Writer ‘‘shreds’’ exact 
amounts in words and figures, as above—but in two colors. 


PROTOD-Greenbac is the 
true security paper for checks; 
rigidly restricted in sale to 
prevent fraudulent use. The 
self-cancelling ‘‘VOIDS”’ 
flash out at the slightest touch 
of the forger’s ink eradicator. 


Forgery Insurance 
at Important Discounts 


Standard forgery bonds 
in General Indemnity Cor- 
poration of America, iden- 
tical word for word with 
those written by all surety 
companies at standard 
rates, are now available to 
Todd users as preferred risks 
at discounts of 35% up- 
ward. This bond covers 
main office and any number 
of branches up to $50,000 
each. Specimen policy and 
discount list sent on request. 
Or apply to Todd dealers or 
their salesmen in every city, 
who are authorized agents. 


WRITE for specimens of Todd payroll checks 
lithographed and printed for leading corporations, 
with suggestions for solving your payroll problems. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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With 9 ft. cord 
and combination 
plug (not bulb) 


‘ 
screws out—Clamps! €39 
anywhere. , 


shade or the bulb or both in 
any direction—up or down— 
sideways—all the way around 
on the swivel ball joint. Noth- 
ing like that in any other lamp. 


Just think! No, don’t 
think. If you do, 
you'll buy it. 


You’d buy such a lamp even at 
$5—but $2 is the price. And 
that 7s the amazing thing. And 
yet, it’s easy to understand, too. 
It’s just a matter of making only 
one style and size of lamp and 
making it on a million basis. 
That’s all. That’s what we do! 


And the result to you is the 
kind of a lamp you’ve always 
wanted for home, office or fac- 
tory use, at a price that lets you 
buy more than one. 


The Buss Clamp-o-Set Lamp is 
now the fastest selling lamp in 
the world. And you'll agree it 
ought to be. When you get one 
for yourself, you'll be sure of 
this. 

Why not get one today—or 
more than one? You can buya 
bunch of them—one for every 
member of the family—and 
they’d cost you no more than 
one ordinary stand lamp. 


Soon as you get your mind to 

Ss Ra 5 ? amo 
thinking how you could use a a . 
Buss Lamp, it’s yours. 


You can think of more ways of 
using the Buss Lamp in one 
minute than you can tell about 
in an hour. 


And the ladies—they never 
heard of such a bargain. Imagine 
such a little beauty, such an 
artistic stand lamp, with 9 foot 
cord and combination plug, be- 
ing sold for $2.00! 


And that’s the lamp, mind you, 
that also hangs or clamps. 


eam WN 


Yet, to look at it—you never 
know it. Nothing shows at all. 
That’s why the Buss gets clear 
out of the class of ordinary 
clamp lamps. It isn’t a clamp 
lamp. It’s an artistic stand lamp 
that a/so hangs or clamps. 


Get the idea? When you want 
to clamp it, just screw out the 
base plate—to clamp on any- 
thing up to 21% inches. 


The Buss Lamp is 11 inches high. Three 
beautiful finishes—Bronze, Brass and 
Ivory. Shade has an aluminized reflecting 
surface, throws pure white light. Extra 
long cord (9 feet). fine quality, is approved 
by the underwriters. Plug is two-piece 
combination. Whole lamp is real quality 
product in design, finish and every par- 
ticular. 


Sold by stores every- 
where. Ask to see it. 


When you want to hang it, 
there’s a slot in the base that 
never shows. 


When you want to focus the 
light in any direction—a touch 


of the hand adjusts either the 
J 
: Made by the makers of Buss Fuses. 


BUSSMAN MFG. CO., 3825 N. 23RD STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me. Buss Lamps at $2 each. (Send $3 each if you live 
in Canada.) Lamp includes 9 ft. cord and combination plug—not the bulb. 
(Mark which finish you want—Bronze, Brass orIvory. Other- 
wise, bronze will be shipped. ) 


If you don’t know of any 
store that sells Buss Lamps, 
just pin currency or money- 
order to the Order Coupon 
below and mail it now. Your 
money back if not delighted. 


(oe 
For sewing—won’t knock over. 


Name___— 


Address 


DEALERS—The Buss is the fastest selling lamp in the world and the biggest lamp dollar-maker retailers ever had. 
If you haven’t stocked it yet, order from your jobber or write us. 


_ they reached Atlanta. 
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to him that being in bed fully clothed sa- 
vored somewhat of indecency, but on 
second thought he shook his head. 

“Nossuh, ’twould be mo’ indecenter was 
he to git th’owed off the train ’thout no 
clothes on.” 

Joe was pledged to secrecy and sent back 
to his own car. Hop Sure, breathing more 
easily, now that the menace of the moment 
had been taken care of, busied himself with 
the task of preparing the drawing-room for 
the passengers who were due to occupy it 
out of Anniston. He worked efficiently and 


| swiftly, and just as he completed his task 


the train flashed by Anniston, then stopped 


| and backed into the city, as is the way of all 


northbound trains on the Southern Railway. 

At two o’clock in the morning they came 
to a pause under the shed of the Anniston 
station. The expected couple boarded the 
train, and much to Hop. Sure’s relief no 
other through passengers came to his car. 
He had held a horrible dread that there 
would be someone at Anniston to claim the 
very much occupied Upper 10. 

The whistle blew, the bell rang, the high- 
ball was wigwagged and the train pulled 
slowly out. Epic returned to his car and 
seated himself on a little stool outside the 
drawing-room door where he could com- 
mand full view of Section 10. Once Cap- 
tain Crosby came through and gazed with 
dark suspicion upon his porter. 

“What you sitting there for?”’ 

“ Jus’ restin’, cap’n.”’ 

“Why aren’t you in the smoking room? 
You’re usually asleep in there when you’re 
supposed to be on duty.” 

Hop Sure smiled in friendly fashion. 

“T has reformed, cap’n. Don’t never 
sleep no mo’ when Ise on a run.”’ 

““Pff!’’ Crosby was skeptical. “I can’t 
figure how you ever earned your reputation 


| as a good porter. I’ve been watching you, 


Epic—watching you closely.” 

“Listen heah, cap’n, they ain’t no need 
of you watchin’ me; honest there ain’t. 
Tha’s the mostest thing you ain’t got no 
need to do. Jus’ lemme be; I e’n han’le 
things fine.” 

“Be sure you do. I won’t stand for any 
foolishness.” 

“‘T knows it, boss man. I suttinly does. 
I has remembered that ever since us de- 
parted away fum Bummin’ham tonight.” 

Crosby moved on. Epic favored his back 
with a grimace of distaste. 

“That feller is suttinly embarrassin’. 
Bet was he to ’scover ’bout Mistuh Foster 
I would git kicked out of my job so hahd 


| my ancestors would starve to death.” 


They were yet more than four hours 


| away from Atlanta, and Epic was im- 
_mensely worried. He loved his job for all 


the fact that it guaranteed him only 
sixty-six dollars a month. But it was a job 


| which carried with it worthwhile perqui- 


sites in the way of tips and social promi- 
nence at home. And Epic had been in the 


_ service sufficiently long to comprehend the 
| enormity of the offense which he was in the 


process of committing. It was one of those 
things which are quite all right when they 


| are all right, and decidedly heinous when 


they aren’t. 

Hop Sure was not particularly worried as 
to what would happen to Mr. Foster when 
In the first place, 
there was every likelihood that he would 
have sobered up sufficiently to be able to 
navigate himself after a fashion, and the 
chances were that he would be sick enough 
to wish himself far away from a train. Be- 
sides, they were due in Atlanta at 6:15, 
and immediately after their arrival in the 
Terminal Station Epic’s car would be 
switched into the yards to await the mak- 
ing up of the New York train of which it 
was to become a part, and which was not 
due to leave until eight o’clock, central 
time. Captain Crosby would not be in the 
yards with the car. Hop Sure would there- 
fore have a free hand and more than an 
hour of spare time. 

““An’ any man which c’n get a feller into 
a upper berth can sho’ly git him out. One 
pull, one push—an’ kerflump!”’ 

Seated on his stool at the end of the car, 
listening to the monotonous thrumming of 
the wheels and the occasional shrill blast 
of the locomotive whistle, Mr. Epic Peters 
became drowsy. The car rocked and 
rolled as it skirted hills and careened around 
sharp curves; the clackety-clack-clatter 
was rhythmic and soothing. Mr. Peters 
drifted off into a dreamful doze in which he 
saw himself attempting to conceal an in- 
ebriated Captain Crosby in the fire box of a 
ues which somehow resembled an upper 

erth. 


der and poked his head jn ; 


He was awakened fro; 
slumber by the insiste 
buzzer and a strident ho 
There was no need for hin 
buzzer box. He recognize 
alcoholized voice of Mr, 
first sensation was one of 
gentleman in question wa; 
tirely hors de combat. He 


“What you craves, Mist; 

“Tee water.” 

“Yas-suh—yas-suh, I shy 
a glassful.”’ 


_ “What’s the matter the 
inquired. “ What's all the d 


“‘Ain’t sick,” proclaim 
irritably; ‘“‘jush thirshty.” 
At length his surpassi: 
quenched and Epic sank 
stool. The night was drag, 
of lead; the progress of tl! 
interminably slow; Epic 
watch every five minutes w; 
hope of the weary traveler 
time in his eight years of 
learning that there is a yasij 
rating Birmingham and 
before had he longed quite 
sight of the Georgia metrori 
Of course, Epic realized t] 
be a vast deal of satisfactioj 
edge of a noble deed being n) 
just at present that satisf 
with him. The moment y 
with danger, the immedi; 
pregnant with horrid pos 
Sure had a hunch that the e 
or even almost yet. Mr. 
highly uncertain condition’ 
mosity of Captain Crosby 
ingly genuine. And so as th 
eastward Epic waited pai 
inevitable outbreak—waiti 
solute certainty of its arriva 
did come, Epic almost pitctl 
roof. 
Down the length of the: 
weird, high-pitched, staccatl: 
was a brief pause, then ait 
rib-tickling laughter. Epic n 
ing. 
“Oh, Lawd!”’ he mutter'. 
turned off into a laughin’ ji. 
unlucky an’ Ise gittin’ mo’ «¢ 
The diagnosis was emiin 
The full-throated laughter 
continued without intermissi1. 
his head sadly as he startl 
berth. 
“‘Laughin’—dawg-gone! WV 
he thinks is so funny?” =| 
There was certainly notn 
the situation that Mr. Epil 
discover. This was the ulté 
nate twist in a hopeless invoe 
climbed to the side of the bith 
Mr. Foster was sitting) 
braced on his hands, and hw 
uncontrollably. Hop Sure’s2 
fully serious. d | 
‘‘Mistuh Foster,” he plelé 
you to cease that laughin’ | 
nothin’ funny happenin’, \¢ 
ain tee 3 
Mr. Foster favored his d y 
with a playful dig which alnst 
gentleman. k F 
“You haven’t any shense | 
Sure; none wha’shoever. 1 
shiatingly funny. BY 
Epic was entirely unables 
point of view, nor did he fe 
ability was due to lack of i 
ception. J 
““Mistuh Foster, you 1s 
th’ow us bofe in a hole fullf, 
then pull the hole in after w) 
leave off advertisin’ how haply 
on the car is gettin’ res'le; 
easy to sleep on a train nohoy# 
makin’ it no easier.” 
“Can’t bother *bou 


Hop Sure. Crowd of pes: 
what they are. Need a il’ lah 
lives.” Mae 


“Yas-suh, they suttinly di 
don’t need a lot.” Sf 
(Continued on Pe 


ed from Page 150) 

or words, Hop Sure. ’Stoo 
peculiar situation.” 

+/huah is awful.”’ 

ger end of the car came a 
i) freighted with sleep and 


0 
» that fool that’s laughing?” 
4) Jus’ some humorous gem- 


hut up. I can’t sleep.” 
“uth, suh? I cain’t either.”’ 
nut up I'll complain to the 


adjacent berths came fer- 
tiorter. Tell that laughing 
t ” 


j ie message to Mr. Foster. 
fdid in it food for additional 
; he explained, quite the 
had ever heard. Couldn’t 
y| folks wanted to shleep 
‘gmse to it; guess he could 
tied to, and he thereupon 
pveit. His ribaldry rolled 
- /rridor, exciting all within 
ie irascibility. Hop Sure, 
sb to stem the flood of 
{| pelessly to the end of the 
filed himself up on the tiny 
ee ie with an expres- 
g discomfort. 
.; this precise juncture that 
a Epic’s most acute: béte 
e(o stroll through the car. 
aainutes preceding his un- 
jeralded arrival, Mr. Fos- 
tiet. He was quiet when 
ec But the stout gentleman 
ygnot quiet. He was com- 
lynd bitterly that a decent 
1 robbed of a decent night’s 
9/\e cachinnations of some 
ik|-blank idiot, and if he 
: 
: 


n the gullet of that per- 
y frowned as he quizzed 


ie icking about?”’ 
hit know, suh. Mebbe his 
gin’ with him.” 
yt ag gone wrong in this car?”’ 
N/hin’ gone no way, let alone 


dad projected between the 
air of fiery eyes sighted the 
y/uniform cap. 

rhe bawled, “‘come here!” 
nt Three minutes later he 
us side again, grim-visaged 
43 

itower 7 says someone has 
disturbance.” 

ay say that, did he, cap’n?”’ 
i 


tat the mos’ peculiarest 


> Jon any disorder here?” 
n\ ary disorder. Ev’ybody 
m suffec’ly happy. Some of 


a ‘he believed that Epic 
th ssue. 
“} that someone has been 


SS 
ne] 


nyvhat anybody would be 
ime of night?” 

“1 laughing?” 

0l| came in a deadly mono- 
experienced a sinking sen- 
kiwledge that a show-down 
it. He was all a-tremble for 
Tae mirthful discord would 
lor. Then would come the 
M Foster and the sudden ex- 
el 2man from the train, with 
ery and loss of position 


pt an expression of intense 
jastered it on his dark 


en laughin’?” 

10 jis it?” 

, |tm of necessity, came to 
_ Desperately he took the 


Wg one, Cap’n Crosby, there 
-aughin’ in this car ’ceptin’ 


(se the one.” 

‘n laughing? What at?” 
ny, lreckon. Ise kind of 
*“w7, cap’n. I laughs terrible 
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The Pullman conductor stared. He sus- 
pected that something was wrong, but he 
didn’t know what that something was. 

“You’ve been laughing?’’ he repeated 
dazedly. ‘“‘Laughing loud enough to wake 
the car?” 

“Nossuh, cap’n, I di’n’t wake no car. 
Mebbe I woke up a few of the gemmun, but 
I wa’n’t meanin’ no hahm.” 

Their eyes clashed. Epic presented a 
pitiful sight as he made this heroic sacrifice 
on the altar of his gratitude to Mr. Foster. 
He knew quite well that in the face of the 
natural antagonism of Captain Crosby, he 
was jeopardizing his position with the Pull- 
man Company by thus assuming the re- 
sponsibility for Mr. Foster’s hilarity; but 
he shivered at the prospect of what would 
happen to that gentleman should he be 
unceremoniously dumped on some station 
platform. 

Captain Crosby was amazed. He was 
fairly well convinced that Hop Sure was 
sober, and despite his dislike of Mr. Peters 
he respected Epic’s record. That an honor- 
roll porter should be rousing his car with 
uncalled-for and senseless laughter 

“T don’t know what ails you tonight, 
Epic,’ the conductor announced grimly; 
“but whatever it is, it promises to get you 
into trouble.” 

“Boss man, it does mo’ than promise.”’ 

“T’m going back to my seat in the next 
car. One more complaint and I shall make 
an official report.’’ 

“Shuh! Cap’n, I reckon they ain’t no- 
body gwine make no mo’ complaints— 
nossuh. Does anybody crave to complain, 
I reckon I does my ownse’f.”’ 

Crosby disappeared. Hop Sure sank 
lugubriously upon his seat. His head was 
aching with fierce pangs of worry. He 
gazed reproachfully upon the now quiet 
Upper 10 and reflected that he had done his 
duty nobly. But the réle of martyr did not 


sit well upon the Hop-Surean brow. It did | 
seem to him that the whole miserable affair | 


could have been avoided by a display of a 
trifle more consideration on the part of Mr. 
Foster. 

Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen. No 
additional evidence of enjoyment came 
from Upper 10. In the sad heart of the 
porter was born the hope that Mr. Foster 
had once again succumbed to sleep. Even- 
tually he strolled out to the platform, where 
he stood gazing through the glass door upon 
the dark vista beyond; and as he looked 
the first finger of dawn pierced the velvet 
mantle and Epic’s soul expanded hopefully. 
A glance at his watch indicated the hour of 
five. One hour and fifteen minutes more— 
% only Mr. Foster would continue to slum- 

er 
- It had been a hectic night, but the mo- 
ment was approaching when Hop Sure 
would glory in the knowledge that he had 
discharged an obligation; in what agony of 
soul nobody—least of all Mr. Foster— 
would ever know. 

They passed Austell and commenced the 
last lap of the journey into Atlanta. At 
length the serried sky line of the city 
showed in the distance. 

Never before had Hop Sure been so glad 
to see the capital of Georgia. Usually, in 
his capacity of through-run porter, it meant 
to him only a spot at which one could get 
passably good coffee. Now it represented 
surcease from worry. 

The houses were closer together, they 
passed two street cars, city bound and 
filled with workmen whose jobs called them 
to early labor. Then puffing ponderously, 
the big locomotive pulled through the heart 
of the city and halted under the big shed of 
the Terminal Station. “ 

There was the usual exodus of eager, 
tired passengers; then an interminable 
switching back and forth and the custom- 
ary peevish congestion in the men’s wash 
room. Epic searched his car apprehensively 
for sight of Captain Crosby, and failing in 
his search, decided unanimously that this 
was his golden moment to rid the car of Mr. 
Foster. That gentleman was slumbering 
peacefully, a cherubic smile upon his boyish 


ips. 

“ All night long you enjoys a good time,” 
reflected Hop Sure enviously, “while I 
catches thunder fo’ what you does.” 

He waked Mr. Foster—not without diffi- 
culty. That person struggled to a sitting 
posture and voiced an ardent craving to be 
let alone. 

“But us is in Atlanta, boss man. Heah 
is where you gits off at.” 

The countenance of Mr. Foster was 
twisted with pain; both hands were clasped 
to throbbing temples. 
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Tr est rappers 
que trois opération 


ausses 


Mr. Surre, Winner 
of World Contest. 
The Monroe was 
awarded all prizes 

both for Speed 
and Accuracy 


High Speed Addition Enabled the Monroe to Win 
World Adding-Calculating Machine Contest 


DDITION comprised 76% of the figure-work in Inter- 
national Adding-Calculating Machine Contest held at 
Paris, November 17th, 1923, and the Monroe won all prizes 
both for Speed and Accuracy. (See above reproduction of portion of actual work.) 


The Monroe not only officially demonstrated at Paris its 
premier position as the world’s most useful multiplying, 
dividing and subtracting machine, but as the world’s speed- 
iest, safest adding machine. 


Monroe operators in this contest knew, as they were adding each 
column, that the total would be correct when the last amount was added. 


Monroe first-time accuracy won. Monroe “‘Locked Figure’ Addi- 
tion removes all the fear of inaccurate totals. 


There is no limit to the possibilities of the Monroe in the field of 
Addition. It handles with equal ease and security all addition, subtrac- 
tion, cross addition, cross subtraction, adding or subtracting constants, 
accumulation of separate totals to grand totals, etc. 


The Monroe is a wonderful aid to the bookkeeper who can add 
debits and credits, subtraet the credit, obtain the balance and have 
the TOTAL DEBIT, TOTAL CREDIT and BALANCE all in the 


machine at the same time. 


And the Monroe multiplies, divides, figures percentages, dis- 
tributes expenses, figures interest, etc., just as easily as it adds and 
guarantees the same FIRST-TIME ACCURACY as in Addition. 


When you get ready to buy an adding machine, DON’T sign the 
order until you have at least investigated the possibilities of the 
Monroe. The coupon is for your convenience in arranging a trial. 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the 
United States and Canada and throughout the World 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
(Without expense or obligation—Check items desired) 
‘eal Send Monroe man to demonstrate Monroe High Speed Addition. 
CI Send folder: ‘‘Monroe, the High Speed Adding-Calculator Wins 


Brilliant Victory at Paris and Grand Prize at Turin.’ 


Firm Name fee 
Individual’s Name Title 


Address____ SB yk! 
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Gingerbread / 


Sanh cream § y 
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luscious --- 
for dessert / 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Send for recipe book D,Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


for the Eats/ 


This camper won’t have to hunt wood. In a 
minute’s time he’ll have his COLEMAN Camp 
Stove unpacked and going. In two minutes he can 
be frying ham and eggs. 

You need this all-complete camp stove. Bakes, 
boils, toasts; fries, broils, roasts. Fuel tank, wind- 
baffle, oven, air-pump and hot-blast generator are 
all built in. No extras to buy. Price, only $13.50. 

Write us for Descriptive Literature and the name 
of your nearest Coleman dealer. Address Camping 
Dept. P-4. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 


Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 


Quick-Hot-Blast 
Starter—sure 
and speedy. 


Philadelphia 
Built-in pump right in Chicago 
the end of tank—can't Los Angeles 
get lost. Canadian Factory : 
Toronto 
(Oo leman G 
TRADE MARK REG. ee len Rida 


Camp Stove 
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“Ow!” he commented graphically. “My 
head aches.” 

“Yas-suh, I kind of reckon it do. But 
Sake is pow’ful lucky nothin’ else aches 
also.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Foster was already 
garbed. Protesting violently, and depend- 
ing unduly upon Hop Sure’s assistance, he 
clambered down from the upper berth. It 
was a long and tedious process and, just as 
it was completed and Hop Sure was con- 
gratulating himself that all was well, the 
voice 0’ doom came over his left shoulder. 

“Who is this man?” 

Hop Sure turned slowly to face ruination. 
All night long he had struggled valiantly 
for his impecunious and inebriated friend. 
He had spent a night surcharged with the 
agony of apprehension, and now, just when 
success had apparently crowned his efforts, 
disaster appeared. He turned lugubriously 
to face the scowling Captain Crosby. Mr. 
Foster, teetering uncertainly, and still too 
intoxicated to care particularly what was 
happening, gazed from black face to white 
and then back to black again. Hop Sure’s 
head bobbed uncertainly on the upper end 
of his neck. 

““Y-y-yas-suh,”’ he answered vaguely. 
“He suttinly is.” 

Crosby frowned. 

“Ts what?” 

““T—]I ain’t suttin,’ 
Peters. 

But if Hop Sure was vague, Captain 
Crosby was not. He surveyed Mr. Foster 
with insulting deliberateness. He recalled 
the extraordinary events of the past night — 
the disorder in the car, the complaints of 
the passengers, the heroic assumption of 
guilt by Hop Sure. And above all, he re- 
membered that the man before him had 
presented no ticket. Crosby bestowed 
upon Epic a frown of unalloyed fury. 

“‘So,” he accused, ‘‘you’ve been trying to 
beat the company!”’ 

“No, suh—no, suh, Cap’n Crosby. I 
ain’t never tried to beat nobody no time. 
I ain’t fy 

“You knew this man was in Upper 10.” 

“Well, suh, I knowed it, but I wa’n’t 
shuah.”’ 

The haze was clearing slowly from Mr. 
Foster’s brain. Instinct informed him that 
he should be embarrassed and perhaps even 
angry. He nudged his dignified way for- 
Ww 


’ 


answered Mr. Epic 


ard. 
*“Whash all the row about?” he inquired 
gently. 
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and girls who are freshmen at the age of 
twelve, which is quite in keeping with the 
speed mania that has given this country a 
ey accident rate than exists in any other 
and. 

This spirit of rapid change is producing a 
new series of psychological reactions, which 
are largely responsible for the midnight 
jazz, the reckless, restless, go-the-limit flap- 
per, the undressed show, where the raiment 
of the young women is mostly talcum pow- 
der instead of silk, and floods of noises, 
lights and scenes that assault our ears and 
attack our eyes and nerves. It is para- 
doxical to think that the natural environ- 
ment which harbored the stolid American 
Indian should give birth to such an economic 
scramble. 

However, the nation’s course is set and 
there is no alternative but to proceed with 
care and wisdom. Thousands of people will 
persist*in their endeavor to fit social careers 
to white-collar salaries. Cities and counties 
will continue to build narrow streets and 
roads that will soon be inadequate to handle 
the traffic and will then have to be widened 
at a cost of millions. Corporations will go 
on paying salaries to tens of thousands of 
executives who are unable properly to read 
a balance sheet. The designers of modern 
buildings will continue to be influenced by 
the construction practices of past ages; and 
even after the coal fire has become only a 
memory, because of the universal use of 
gas, many architects will doubtless insist 
that we do not substitute twentieth-century 
ideas of comfort and fitness for the glories 
of architectural features, such as the chim- 
neys that have marked the development of 
building design from the Elizabethan period 
to the present day. Just as we cling to the 
useless buttons on the sleeves of our coats, 
so will we doubtless refuse to accustom our 
minds and eyes to the satisfying effects of 
unbroken roof surfaces. 


my way.” 


Crosby withered him with 

“Whereis your ticket?” he} 

Mr. Peters hit bottom, » 
there was no more misery, 
a jobless existence. Anh 
Mr. Foster—if he had only Je, 
a trifle longer! j 


“My ticket!” Mr. Fosters 


pockets of his vest and at ley 
before the amazed eyes of thi 
road ticket and a berth che. 
is.” 
_Crosby slumped. He iy 
tickets. No words came froj}. 
“T have a good mind to re} 
tain.” It was Foster speakin| 
been falsh to your trust. Yu: 
ashked me for that ticket.” _ 
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They reached the station | 
there Mr. Foster produced { 
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the sales of automobile accessories now 
amount to $170,000,000 each year. In 
other words, our per capita expenditure for 
accessories exceeds $1.50 annually. 

Not only has our youthful automobile 
business become a colossal industry through 
the development of home markets alone, 
but there is every indication that the growth 
will continue unabated for several years at 
least through the development of foreign 
fields. It has only been within the last 
three years that American manufacturers 
have made any real effort to sell automo- 
biles abroad. Already this missionary work 
has produced results that are highly grati- 
fying, and it is clearly apparent that great 
opportunities exist for the sale of motor 
cars in many overseas markets. The good- 
roads movement is spreading throughout 
the world, even in far-off China. Already 
80 per cent of the automobiles now in use in 
China are of American make. In Belgium, 
Denmark and several other European coun- 
tries, American models have become im- 
portant factors in the automobile markets. 
In Cuba, cars from the United States 
comprise 95 per cent of the total sales. The 
Mexicans also prefer American makes and, 
like the Cubans, show a predilection for 
bright colors. Even in distant Arabia, the 
majority of motors now in use are of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 


Expansion in Staple Lines 


The stories of the development of the 
motion picture, radio and many other com- 
paratively new American businesses are 
equally romantic tales of marvelous indus- 
trial accomplishment. Even our infant 
aviation business is commencing to show a 
gratifying growth. Already there are 125 
passenger-carrying aviation companies, and 
these concerns have carried 130,000 passen- 


gers during the last year. Twenty impor- | 


tant corporations are devoting all their 


time and effort to manufacturing aircraft, | 


and developments in this field are likely to 
be astonishing when the eyes of capital be- 
come attracted to the opportunities here 
existing and the business gets really under 
way. With our railroads overtaxed and our 
highways congested, the only avenues re- 
maining for us to use in overland travel are 
the lanes of the air. In dozens of places 
commercial air service has been successfully 
inaugurated to carry on transportation 
between cities and for the conduct of inter- 
urban excursions. In a few years commer- 
cial aviation will provide us with overland 
passenger routes in all parts of our country, 
and then a new giant industry will actually 
be in the making. 

Even in our older industries, like the 
manufacture of shoes, the same astounding 
growth is taking place. It is estimated that 
the production of shoes in the United States 
last year totaled more than 350,000,000 
pairs. Even this enormous output does not 


approach the estimated capacity of our | 


mills, which can easily turn out 525,000,000 | 
pairs a year. As an indication of how highly | 


such businesses are being developed, it is 


seven retail shoe companies here in the 
United States each operating chains of ten 
stores or more. Including all shoe stores in 
the total, we have now in our country about 
100,000 separate concerns retailing shoes. 


The estimated retail sales of shoes are | 


nearly $2,000,000,000 annually, or a per 
capita outlay for footwear of approximately 
eighteen dollars. 

No matter in what direction we turn, 
even a cursory investigation is sure to dis- 
close a similar state of ceaseless expansion. 
Out on our Pacific Coast is a wonder city 
that was only a small town ten years ago, 
and that now is the eighth city in the coun- 
try in point of industries, with a manu- 
facturing output of $1,250,000,000 an- 
nually. That this growth is continuing 
unabated is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that 482 new industries located in this same 
city last year. 

One might go on with an endless recount- 
ing of optimistic facts, derived from a wide 
range of businesses that are wholly unre- 
lated. Only a score of years ago, gasoline 
was hardly more than an undesirable smell 
about a refinery. Now we estimate that 
our consumption of gasoline in the present 
year will total upward of 7,000,000,000 
gallons, which is considerably more than all 
the rest of the world will consume during 
the same period of time. And when it 
comes to carrying oil overseas, here again 
the United States is preéminent, for Amer- 
ican companies own one-half the 8,000,000 
dead-weight tons of tank steamers now 
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hes EORSHEIM SHOE 


CHINE shoes, like good com- 
pany, are a satisfaction to 
have—a pleasure to be as- 
sociated with. One reason 
why so many men wear 
Florsheim Shoes permanently. 


Most Styles—Ten Dollars 
The Rialto—M-137 


BOOKLET ‘“‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers +» CHICAGO 


I Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT NOW, today, I offer you an opportunity to be your own boss—to work just as 
many hours a day as you please—to start when you want to and quit when you want 


to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If it does, 
then let me tell you what J. R. Head did in a small 


town in Kansas. Head lives in a town 
of 631 people. He was sick, broke, 
out of a job. He accepted my offer. 


offering you. At this new work he 
has made as high as $69.50 for one 
day’s work. 

You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let me 
tell you about E. A. Sweet of Michigan. 
He was an electrical engineer and didn’t 
know anything about selling. In his 
first month’s spare time he earned $243. 
Inside of six months he was making 
between $600 and $1,200 a month. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I 
want to tell you about. His regular 
job paid him $2.00 a day, but this wonderful new 
work has enabled him to make $9,000 a year. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made these 
men so successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40.00 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade, 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in the leading mag- 
azines. A good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for 
summer or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, made of 
fine materials, for men, women and children, and 
sells for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All 
our orders come through our own representatives. 
Within the next few months we will pay repre- 
sentatives more than three hundred thousand 
dollars for sending us orders. 

And now I am offering you the chance to be- 
come our representative in your territory and get 
your share of that three hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is to take orders. We do the rest. 
We deliver. We collect and you get your money 
the same day you take the order. 


Ta. 


You can see how simple it is. We furnish you 
with a complete outfit and tell you how to get 
the business in your territory. We help you to get 
started. If you send us only four average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, you 
will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, hereis your chance to find out, 
for this is the same proposition that 
enabled George Garon to make a 
clear profit of $40.00 in his first day’s 
work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit 
in a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 

If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you the 
easiest, quickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are interested in a 
chance to earn $200 a week and can devote all your 
time or only an hour or so a day to my proposition, 
write your name down below, cut out the coupon 
and mailit tomeatonce. Youtakenorisk, and this 
may be the one outstanding opportunity of your life 
to earn more money than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything and you will have a chance 
to go right out and make big money. Doit. Don’t 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 
CC. B= COMER, THE COMERP MEG, CO: 
Dept. B-610, Dayton, Ohio 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. B-610, Dayton, Ohio 

Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 
representative. Send me complete details of your offer 
without cost or slightest obligation to me. 


HEAD 


Name 


Address 
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N sIx popular tones of 
| brown, tanand grey, this 
new Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
Hat sets the style for the 
spring of 1924. Priced at $7 
—sensible economy. 


HATS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.), New York 
51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 
Agents in all principal cities 


NEW YORK 


isn’t He the Picture 
of Contentment? 


T is so easy to keep your dog happy 

and healthy simply by feeding him 
regularly on SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits. 


Of course you want your pet to have the 
best, but not everyone knows which 
foods dogs like most. SPRATT’S foods 
appeal to the tastes of all dogs. They 
contain all the necessary health, 
stamina and body building ingredients 
that dogs need—and are a com- 
plete diet in themselves. They 
are not mussy to feed. 

For more than half a century SPRATT’S 
dog foods have been the recognized 


standard among owners, breeders and 
exhibitors the world over. 


Try SPRATT’S Ovals, the pocket dog 
biscuit for all sizes and breeds. 


Don’t disappoint your dog. Get the 

Senuine SPRATT’S. If your dealer can- 

not supply you, send for sample and 

enclose 2 cents for new book, No. 24, on 

feeding. 

SPRATT’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Newark, New Jersey 
St. Louis 


SPRATTS 


San Francisco 


DOG CAKES & PUPPY BISCUITS 
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engaged in oil marine transportation. Sixty- 
three years ago the first shipment of a few 
barrels of oil was made on a sailing ship. 
Now the modern American tank steamer 
has a carrying capacity of 120,000 barrels. 

Science and engineering are carrying us 
forward with amazing speed. As we face 
each new difficulty that appears to be in- 
surmountable, these same forces are called 
into action and the obstacles to progress are 
swept aside. Labor groups and capitalistic 
groups that try to take advantage of exist- 
ing conditions to practice oppression find 
their successes are only temporary, because 
of the beneficent intervention of science. 
Now we hear of electric machines that lay 
bricks at the rate of 10,000 a day, with only 
three men required to operate them. When 
sugar was first made from beets it looked as 
if the industry could not survive the com- 
petition of the older variety of cane sugar, 
which was produced with cheap labor; but 
the engineer and chemist got busy, and in- 
stead of its being necessary to use twenty 
tons of beets to produce one ton of sugar, 
as was the case in the beginning, it is now 
possible to secure one ton of sugar from 
six tons of beets. 

In our Northwestern States the low price 
of wheat last winter was foreboding, and 
the farmers of that section were in a quan- 
dary as to the course they should pursue. 
Scientists said, “‘You can raise flax; and 
since we are importing nearly 30,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed each year to supply the 
needs of our linseed-oil industry, here you 
have the solution of your problem.” As 
a result many farmers planted flax, and 
the production in 1923 in the Northwest 
amounted to nearly 20,000,000 bushels, the 
price of which has been more than double 
that of wheat. 

The advance of society is quite similar to 
the progress of a man rowing a boat up- 
stream. There must be a constant move- 
ment forward on the part of the fellow in 
the boat. In order to overcome the unnum- 
bered forces warring against mankind, we 
must forge on ahead and refuse to be 
satisfied with any degree of activity that 
only holds us stationary against the oppos- 
ing current. And of all the dangers that 
beset us the one to be most feared is the com- 
mon tendency to ignore so-called trifles. 
Such a fault has proved the undoing not 
only of nations but of entire civilizations. 
The Hessian soldiers that were sent over by 
King George to defeat Washington’s Revo- 
lutionary forces brought with them, in addi- 
tion to their rifles, some Hessian cooties, 
which were snugly housed in the soldiers’ 
bedding. This fact at the time was not con- 
sidered even worthy of mention, but now 
the Hessian fly costs the American farmer 
more money each year than the War of In- 
dependence cost the American colonies. 


Indirect Consequences 


It was only a so-called trifle that gave us 
that valuable crop we call winter wheat. 
Back in 1842 a Canadian farmer sowed 
some wheat that he had procured in Russia. 
Most of this wheat did not mature, but a 
few kernels each sent up three stalks that 
did ripen and supplied us with seed from 
which has come our hard wheat. Even 
after we discovered this grain and learned 
how to grow it, there seemed to be no possi- 
ble way to mill the kernels properly. Then 
the engineer got busy, the roller mill was 
invented, and the output of flour in a single 
district in our great Northwest was in- 
creased from 1,000,000 barrels to 30,000,000 
barrels a year. 

All this resulted from one farmer notic- 
ing a trifle in his wheat field. 

Even when we exercise careful observa- 
tion and give thought to the multitude of 
developments that are constantly taking 
place all about us, it is quite impossible to 
determine in advance what will be the out- 
come of the various activities. When ce- 
ment was first discovered there were only a 
few people who could see any benefit to 
themselves or their own businesses through 
the prospective use of this new material. 
Surely the manufacturers of roller skates 
did not anticipate that the coming of the 
cement and asphalt road would prove a boon 
to their business. When the automobile in- 
dustry commenced its rapid expansion the 
paint people were doubtless gratified to ob- 
serve this evident widening of the market 
for paint. But they certainly did not ex- 
pect that in a short time the congestion of 
traffic would make it necessary for the city 
and county authorities to use immense 
quantities of white paint to indicate restric- 
tive channels and division lines at corners, 
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After the plan of subjecting applicants 
to mental-alertness tests had been inaugu- 
rated, it was found that the office boys who 
had been discharged scored on the average 
only twenty-three points in their tests, 
while the boys who were promoted scored 
an average of forty points. It is silly to as- 
sume that we can cure inefficiency through 
utilizing ready-made formulas to provide 
remedies that can be applied like a patent 
salve to a lame back. It is also foolish to 
permit ourselves to be carried away by the 
claims of handwriting experts and other 
exponents of systems of character analysis. 
However, all the evidence at hand is clearly 
against the old methods of selecting em- 
ployes by chance, by personal opinion or by 
unstandardized examinations. 

Starting with the unquestioned assump- 
tion that every individual’s ideas and 
actions are symptomatic, the reputable 
students of psychology have been able to 
establish many useful rules and principles. 
A high labor turnover indicates faulty 
working conditions. High wages do not 
abolish labor unrest. Most employes refuse 
to earn more than a definite total income. 
Once his earnings reach a certain sum, the 
average worker prefers to limit his efforts 
rather than to increase his income. It is for 
this reason that the employer, before de- 
ciding to advance wages to satisfy the de- 
mands of his men, should be sure that such 
a course will avail him something. 


How Science Shows the Way 


The monotony of following modern 
methods of machine production tends to 
create pessimistic reveries, and the result is 
irrational dreams of radical socialism. In 
every group of workmen one is almost cer- 
tain to find a few individuals who are dom- 
inated by feelings of dislike for their bosses. 
Others hold to superstition, like the miners 
who believe that if a woman is taken into 
the mine an accident is sure to follow. In 
one place we find a man possessed of the 
fear of being hit by a meteorite. Another 
is afraid to stand and look from a high ele- 
vation, while a third carries a potato in his 
pocket to safeguard him against rheuma- 
tism. The underlying causes of all such ab- 
normalities are closely related, and we have 
here a condition that clearly evidences the 
failure of business to study and understand 
the results of the action of what might be 
called our night minds. 

Millions of workers attribute most of 
their miseries to the practices of capitalists, 
who, they insist, have entered into a con- 
spiracy to exploit the poor. On the other 
hand, thousands of employers believe that 
all forms of socialism are positive indica- 
tions of the plottings of the working class 
against an established social order. If psy- 
chology can succeed in eliminating super- 
stition, business fallacies and class hatred, 
this comparatively new science will have 
succeeded in making the greatest contribu- 
tion to human progress that history has yet 
recorded. The application of psychology to 
business has called attention to conditions 
that produce physical and mental fatigue; 
has disclosed how rest periods will generally 
reduce turnover and frequently lower costs; 
has shown the close relationship between 
fatigue and melancholic reveries; has indi- 
cated that in every plant where the morale 
of the workers is low, the incidence of hys- 
teria is high and the minds of a large num- 
ber of employes are possessed with ideas 
that are abnormal; and has brought out the 
fact that employers who are careless of the 
happiness and contentment of their men 
are traveling the sure road to ruin. 

If we turn from the field of management 
to that of advertising and selling, we find 
the same necessity for understanding the 
various traits of the consumer mind. In 
making a typical sale, the salesman must 
attract attention, then arouse interest, next 
create desire, establish confidence, bring 
about a decision, and last, but not least, 
produce satisfaction. In this important 
branch of business the psychologist has 
again attempted to establish principles and 
set down rules. From his point of view, no 
sale is really completed until the buyer is 
satisfied. 

Furthermore, he declares that practically 
all the problems of salesmanship can be 
solved by investigations either in the labo- 
ratory or in the field. 

The salesman, it is asserted, always hurts 
his case whenever he speaks either in praise 
or blame of a rival commodity. Every word 
so uttered makes the undesirable idea still 
more troublesome. He must not dress 
either flashily or shabbily, for if he does, the 
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a choice assortment of the most fre- 
quently chosen of all the famous Bunte 
fine candies. Regardless of preference, 
there is sure to be in the box a goodly 
measure of those confections which 
please most. 
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The Convenience of a Suitcase 
HE AUTOROBE Touring Ward- 


robe Trunk is such a marvel of 


compactness and ingenious arrange- 
ment that it can be carried like a 
suitcase and clamped to the running 
board of your car. Comes complete 


with cover and bolts. Eight hangers 
for suits and dresses. Space for 
shoes, convenient boxes for linens 
and small garments. Takes little 
room. Keeps clothing without a 
wrinkle. 
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you how, as our local subscription representa- 
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making that much right now—and most of them 
never had a bit of experience. In fact, we fur- 
nish everything free and tell them just what to 
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prospect’s attention will center on his ap- 
pearance rather than on what he is saying. 
The most interesting object to a man is his 
own personal self and fortune, so the seller 
must assume a you attitude and talk in 
terms of the prospect’s interests. To do this 
it is necessary to procure advance informa- 
tion and supplement this by swift observa- 
tion after entering the office. 

Pictures on the wall, golf clubs in the 
corner or objects on the desk will usually 
furnish clews to the prospect’s habits and 
tastes. If possible, let every suggested idea 
be stamped as the purchaser’s own original 
thought. Every person is disposed to favor 
his own suggestions. Never forget or mis- 
pronounce the other fellow’s name, and 
avoid exaggeration or any display of igno- 
rance with respect to certain features of the 
product that is being sold. Avoid negative 
statements and try to turn every objection 
into a reason for buying. If the prospect 
says he can’t afford the article, show him 
that the purchase should be made for the 
reason that the device will not only pay for 
itself but will make money besides. 

The psychologist says that the salesman 
who tries to guess what the human reac- 
tions will be in response to a certain stimu- 
lus is traveling the road of ignorance and 
ruin. When one is hungry, an appetizing 
display of food is sure to call forth the re- 
sponse of eating; but just after a full meal, 
the same stimulus produces no such re- 
sponse. The sight of a dog causes one man 
to run, another to climb a tree and a third 
to whistle for it to come and be petted. All 
such facts render it plain that advertising 
and selling problems are serious work for 
thoughtful, scientific minds. 

The most successful salesman is always 
the one who can best predict human be- 
havior. It may not appear to be important, 
but it is worth knowing, that it is far more 
effective to make a direct appeal to the de- 
sire to eat delicious food by actually present- 
ing the food to view than it istotry to arouse 
the desire to eat by merely using a brief text 
made up of reasons. In selling any article, 


| the prospect should not only be persuaded to 


look at the object but should be encouraged 
to handle and if possible use the device. 


Other Selling Points 


What we call tact or diplomacy on the 
part of a salesman is described by the psy- 
chologist as being nothing more or less than 
the unconscious observance of various 
definite rules that are possible of previous 
discovery and development. For instance, 
in nine cases out of ten experience has 
shown that it pays to appeal to the sex or 
parental instinct. Frequently the seller can 
get results by taking advantage of a man’s 
love for his wife or children, and this ap- 
plies to other things besides life insurance. 
The wise automobile salesman persuades 
his client to buy a car by getting him to 
think how much pleasure his wife and chil- 
dren will get out of it. One investigator 
found that the sales of an electric washer 
were greatly increased when the appeal was 
changed from a plea to the woman to save 
her time and labor to an appeal to the man 
to prevent his wife from becoming a house- 
hold drudge. 

On the other hand, it is a great mistake 
to stir up emotion, as some life-insurance 
salesmen do, by painting a black picture of 
the prospect’s destitute widow and chil- 
dren. Whenever this plan is followed, there 
is the possibility that the emotion aroused 
will prove a boomerang and attach itself to 
the salesman himself or to the policy he is 
trying to sell. It is a far better plan to pic- 
ture the home kept intact and the children 
growing up healthy and happy under their 
mother’s care. 

The successful salesman must ever be on 
the lookout for favorable opportunities to 
close the deal, and he should always hold 
one or more selling points in reserve to 
push the sale across at a critical or unex- 
pected moment. It is helpful to get the 
prospect into a yes attitude by frequently 
asking questions which call for a yes answer. 

Of course, there is much in this subject of 
business psychology that is of a more or 
less theoretical nature. However, so long as 
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on the paper, so that the form of the seal re- 
mains imprinted upon it in red; it is then 
money. . The Khan causes every year to 
be made such a vast amount of this money, 
which costs him nothing, that it must equal in 
amount all the money in the world. . . . No- 
body, however important he may think himself, 
dares to refuse them on pain of death. And 
indeed everybody takes them readily, for where- 
soever a person may go throughout the Great 
Khan’s dominions he shall find these pieces of 
paper current, and shall be able to transact all 
sales and purchases of goods by means of them 
just as well as if they were coins of pure gold. 


And even as we can redeem our own 
worn, torn paper money today by turning 
it in to the Treasury, so Marco Polo says of 
this early Chinese paper money that “‘ when 
any of those pieces of paper money are 
spoilt, the owner carries them to the mint 
and gets new pieces in exchange. And if 
any baron, or anyone else soever, hath need 
of gold or silver or gems or pearls, in order 
to make plate, girdles or the like, he goes to 
the mint and buys as much as he list, pay- 
ing in this paper money.” 

The story of paper money proves, too, 
that nations, like individuals, seldom profit 
by the experience of others. Away back in 
the ninth century China first used paper 
money, and in 1160 she suffered from the 
same inflation that now bankrupts Ger- 
many. In six years she put out paper money 
equivalent in value to 43,000,000 ounces of 
silver, flooding the whole East with her de- 
preciated notes. Even the Persians had a 
try at inflation centuries ago, and on their 
bills was printed the familiar old dream 
that once they were in circulation ‘‘ poverty 
would vanish, food become cheap, and rich 
and poor be equal!”’ 


Secret World History 


There’s a lot of world history stored 
away in the records of this company. When 
the Germans had almost reached their ob- 
jective, an urgent cable came from one of 
our Allies. Rather than see its mint and 
engraving plant fall into enemy hands, the 
cable said, this invaded country was pre- 
paring to destroy everything—even its 
plates. Could this American company then 
be prepared at once to make and ship a 
large order of paper money in case the worst 
should come? Plates were accordingly en- 
graved and everything kept in readiness to 
start making the money, when the tide of 
battle turned. 

It is in the selling of this money, how- 
ever, and its safe delivery abroad, that you 
sense the real romance and adventure of 
this unusual industry. 

For decades agents have roamed up and 
down the world, braving shipwreck, pesti- 
lence, war and revolution, calling on kings 
and cabinets, taking orders for paper money. 
Not long ago one of them was in Java, sell- 
ing money to the Dutch. Came a cable one 
hot morning saying a ship carrying a big lot 
of paper money for the government of China 
had been sunk in a typhoon off the coast of 
Japan. His orders, tersely cabled, were to 
get that money—forty tin-lined cases of it, 
adrift, sunk or gone ashore somewhere on 
the coast of Japan. 

Through a storm season still talked of 
from Honolulu to Singapore, the bank-note 
peddler fought his way up the China Seas, 
coming at last to the scene of the wreck. 
As the ship broke up her cargo had gone 
adrift; so it was that the air-tight, tin- 
lined money boxes went floating hither and 
yon along the coast of Japan. Some had 
been stolen by wreckers, others had gone 
ashore along a hundred-mile stretch of 
snow-covered beach, and a few cases had 
actually drifted out to sea, toward the 
Siberian coast. From the thieves, by threats 
and subterfuge, the Yankee salesman 


bought back for a few thousand dollars the | 
big haul they had made. Others he hired, | 
with their fishing boats, to scour the cold, | 


turbulent waters; from along the frozen 
beach, from among the floating ice, even 
from far out at sea they retrieved that 
vast fortune in paper money—money 
enough for a nabob’s ransom. Often in 
freezing snow and water the Yankee worked, 


counting money and patching up damaged © 
boxes. Incredible as it sounds, in ten days, | 


and at a cost of but a few thousand dollars, 
this man actually recovered every note cast 


adrift in that wreck! And he got away with | 


all intact, in spite of the fact that in the last 
act—dissatisfied with their reward and 
amazed at the prodigious pile the money 
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Broadway around the world 


The biggest machines built 
by the General Electric Com- 
pany are steam turbine gen- 
erators of 80,000 horse power, 
used in great power houses. 


One of these giants could 
generate enough current to 
run all the street cars in 
twelve cities as large as 
Wilmington or Spokane. 
Ten could light a street as 
bright as Broadway running 
around the world. 


Compare these huge 
turbines with the tiny 
lamp used by sur- 
geons to examine the 
inside of an ear, and 
you will realize the 
variety of G-E prod- 
ucts. Between these 
extremes are lamps, 
motors, generators, 
switch-boards and 
other equipment—all 
tools by which elec- 
tricity works for you. 
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JANA [eee the coupon below, with your name and ad- 
dress, and you will receive the easy cash offer 
which enables scores of our subscription representa- 
tives to earn 


Up to $1.50 an Hour 


“Made $5.50 in one afternoon,” said Mr. F. A. Alter, a 
busy dyer and chemist, “and never sold anything before.” 
Even though you have never had previous experience, 
success may still be yours, and in your spare time. 
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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps of 
the telephone army moves to place him in talking connection 
with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or across 
the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty to keep 
the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still others 
are developing better apparatus and methods, manufacturing 
and adding new equipment, and installing new telephones to 
increase the subscriber's realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone army is the whole United States, 
dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range of the 
subscriber's telephone voice. Even in the remote places this 
army provides equipment and supplies. Its methods of opera- 
tion are constantly being improved, that each user may talk 
to his friends with increased efficiency. Millions of money are 
spent in its permanent works. Yet its costs of operation are 
studiously held to the minimum, that the subscriber may con- 
tinue to receive the cheapest as well as the best telephone service 
in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to meet 
the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were not 
its command unified, its equipment adequately maintained and 
its personnel trained in the latest developments of telephone art. 
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ANT a real job? One which will enable you to 

build up a permanent business right in your own 
locality? If you do, we have an offer which you can’t 
afford to overlook. Pays from the very start, even 
though you have never had previous sales experience, 
and pays, too, in proportion to the amount of time you 
can spend. This job is bringing literally scores of our 
workers today 


Up to $50.00 a Week Extra 


~.. Toestablish your own business all you need dois 
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made when all had been recovered and 
stacked together—the coast people sought 
to chcke him into giving them a bigger cut. 

To the people who actually make it, these 


-millions of pieces of money become in time 


only so much merchandise, to be produced, 
crated and shipped as per order. But to get 
the orders, to peddle paper money itself, is 
far different from selling safety razors or 
farm machinery. Whether a government 
issues its own paper currency, or whether a 
private bank—like the Bank of England— 
has the sole right of issue, paper money is 
always under government control. In any 
country, then, the salesman who sells 
money has only one customer to see—the 
government. If he fails to sell it, he has no 
other prospect to call on. To sell a gov- 
ernment calls for the utmost finesse and 
commercial diplomacy. Wars, revolutions, 
elections, coups d’etat, Putsches and other 
political upheavals are all factors which 
affect the sale of paper money. A man sell- 
ing machinery, for example, usually calls on 
many of the same old customers year after 
year. But cabinets rise and fall, new treas- 
ury officials come and go, so in selling paper 
money the cumulative trade value of old 
acquaintances and established friendly con- 
tacts amounts to little. 

Sometimes queer proposals, showing 
scant acquaintance with the rules of public 
finance, are made to salesmen. One far- 
away government once wished to buy an 
issue of bank notes, and naively suggested 
to a Yankee firm that it take the order and 
simply run off enough extra bills to pay its 
fee for the engraving and printing! Only 
the exercise of eternal vigilance saves the 
world from colossal frauds in paper-money 
making, and even then it isn’t always saved. 
Not so very long ago a well-dressed, polite 
and responsible-looking person, bearing 
certain credentials, came up from a Latin- 
American land. He was an official of an 
old-established bank in his home city, he 
explained, and had been commissioned by 
it to order a new issue of paper currency. 
He had with him sample notes to show just 
the kind of money he wanted, and ample 
cash to pay for the work. A perfectly legiti- 
mate errand, his seemed to be, all in accord 
with the usual practice among banks that 
came buying paper money. Yet somehow, 
warned by some odd intuitive sixth sense, 
the first concern to which he came—old and 
wary in this ticklish business—put him off 
politely from week to week, while it did a 
little investigating of its own. In the mean- 
time, improving each shining hour, the cul- 
tured visitor had found a less finicky firm 
that would take his money for services ren- 
dered and ask fewer questions. So he got 
his boxes of nice new bank notes and sailed 
down across the Gulf of Mexico. Easy it 
was for him, but rough on the bank whose 
notes he had so boldly copied. 


Queer Money 


“Often curious offers come to us by 
mail,’’ explained Mr. Woodhull. “‘One gen- 
erous writer in South America asked us to 
make and ship to him a supply of paper 
money just like that used in his country. 
He didn’t have any cash to pay us for our 
trouble, he wrote, but on delivery of the 
money he would be glad to deed us a cer- 
tain gold mine.” 

In a country not a million miles below us 
a versatile state treasurer, charged with 
printing some notes, ran off the first official 
issue, then turned back the numbering ma- 
chine on the press and ran off a duplicate 
set for his own use. 

Ina burst of Latin humor he even boasted 
to the American banker, with whom he 
tried to deposit these notes, of his happy 
accomplishment! 

Absurd and ridiculous as it sounds, it is 
a fact that even the little colored coupons 
found in some cigarette packages have been 
passed as money. If you doubt this, the 
next time you’re in Vladivostok just in- 
quire of certain irate isvochiks, tavern 
keepers and other trusting Russians who 
served the Yankee doughboys during the 
Siberian expedition. New leather shoe 
soles, stamped as worth so much, and thus 
passing as money, were recently used by a 
certain leather factory in Germany for pay- 
ing its workmen. 

The frequent utter absence of coins or 
sound paper money in many parts of 
Europe since the war, now and then brings 
to light other incredibly odd mediums of 
exchange; stuff with no value at all, yet it 
passes. Before me, as I write this, lies a pile 
of such paper, gathered by a veteran bank- 
note salesman on a late trip around the 
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of 40 per cent gold reserve; while national- 
bank notes and Federal Reserve Bank 
notes are issued against United States 
bonded obligations held in the Treasury 
for their redemption. So that, practically 
speaking, the Government has not cashed 
in on its so-called paper profits.” 

American paper money, being of uniform 
size, is more easily raised than that of Eu- 
rope, where the varying denominations run 
in different sizes. Thus a counterfeiter has 
only to wash off a one-dollar bill to get a 
perfectly good linen, threaded paper of 
regulation size whereon to print a larger 
denomination. There is more counterfeit- 
ing now than ever, the wise ones say. Put 
your ear to the ground, from Boston to 
New Orleans—wherever the alcoholic 
acoustics are best—and you'll hear tales of 
contraband liquor being hastily paid for by 
the flicker of midnight torches, in phony 
bills or raised notes. The Mediterranean 
ports, they say, are full of it—paid to sail- 
ors for stuff passed over a ship’s side in 
American waters. 

“It’s often the public’s own fault,” de- 
clared one old treasury official. ‘‘ Here, look 
at that!’”” He handed me a raised one-dollar 
bill. Over the “1” in the corner a “5” 
had been pasted; elsewhere on its face the 
plain words ‘‘one dollar’? had not even 
been tampered with. ‘Too often,” he ex- 
plained, “‘when a man pays you with one 
or more bills, you glance only at the corner 
to see that the denomination is correct. To 
be safe, always unfold any bill given you 
and scrutinize it closely. Few counterfeits 
are excellent; many of them can be de- 
tected by even a cursory examination.” 


The War on Counterfeiters 


Most countries have laws punishing 
those who counterfeit the money of any 
government, domestic or foreign. Uncle 
Sam lately grabbed. certain enterprising 
artists who, in the artistic atmosphere of a 
Western moving-picture region, were gayly 
turning out Bank-of-England notes on a 
grand scale. 

“Since the war,” one authority told me, 
“little money-exchange shops have multi- 
plied in all our cities, especially where we 
have big immigrant groups. Here counter- 
feit money from China, Chile or Czecho- 
Slovakia is easily disposed of.” 

To make and pass bogus bills would seem 
an easy livelihood. But when you peep into 
the records of the United States Secret | 
Service and see how many men are caught, 
and how little of their bogus output they | 
succeed in passing, you wonder why it is 


the trade still grows so fast. In 1890, for | | 


example, 346 men were arrested for coun- 
terfeiting, and their product amounted to | 
$26,405.17; 1896 was a better year; about 

800 men were arrested whose output that | 


year was $757,531.50. Year after year, the | | 


long arm of the law reaches out and pulls 
them in. Yet business goes on as usual. As 
each new gang is trapped and goes to jail, 
it passes the veterans coming out of prison, 
to resume production. In the past thirty 
years an average of about 550 counter- 
feiters a year have been taken, whose out- 
put averaged more than $150,000 a year. 
Lately a rapid increase is seen. In 1922 the | 
arrests reached 1195; during the first eleven | 
months of 1923 the arrests were 1060 men, | 
and bogus money amounting to $662,- | 
588.30 was manufactured. To the credit of | 
the secret service, however, it must be said | 
that fully 90 per cent of this was seized | 
before it got into circulation. These figures, | 
however, do not cover the activities of 
counterfeiters who are making bogus Amer- | 
ican money in Mexico, Germany and other | 
parts of Europe. In Germany and the | 
countries of Eastern Europe fake American | 
paper money is largely in circulation, it is | 
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That department showed an immediate 
increase! 

A certain store tried, what to them 
seemed an experiment. Hat sales 
were lagging—they requested us to 
re-design and re-fixture one depart- 
ment—anxiously they waited results 
—they came. Hat sales jumped ahead. 
Again and again “Method in Mer- 
chandising”’ proves what it can ac- 
complish in actual results. 
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—They tried ‘‘Method”’ in one Department and— 


Profits are there. It only requires at- 
tractive displays to make active sales. 


The beauty, quality, skillful planning 
of Welch-Wilmarth store fixtures en- 
hance the value of every square foot 
of your store—bring sales and profits 
up—keep sales cost down. 


Mail the coupon. No store or prob- 
lem too large or too small to have our 
immediate attention. 


THE WELCH-WILMARTH COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED 


Oj Interchangeable sectional 
Units; 
0) Hat Cases; 


Designers and Manufacturers of the Finest Store Equipment in the World 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


0 Please send copy of your book, ‘* Method in Merchandising,” 


describing Welch-Wilmarth equipment. 
Please have your representative call. 
Please give full particulars about: 

Clothing Wardrobe; []) Show Cases; 


[] Ready-to-wear Dept.; 
Drug Stores. 
Use margin to give firm name, executive position and address, 


“In The Gloaming” 


When eyes and brain are tired— 
just put an old song on the phono- 
graph, turn DIM-A-LAMP down to 
a pleasant glow, and rest—in the 
twilight. DIM-A-LAMP won’t mar 
furniture, as the clamp is felt lined. 
Dimming reduces electric light 
bills and soon saves the cost of 
the lamp. <n 
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Beautiful, convenient, inexpensive. An 
ornament to any home. Five changes of 
light from full-on to out. Three handsome 
finishes: brush brass, $4.50; bronze or 
ivory, $5.00, at electrical, hardware and 
department stores. Or sent direct postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
Five Changes of Light 
Saves 30% to 80% Current 

We also make the Dim-A-Lite Attach- 

ment which may be bought for $1.25. 

Fits any socket—takes any bulb. 

Your dealer will demonstrate it. 


WIRT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—that juicy 
mellow gum 
with the 


AMERICAN 
CHICLE Co. 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 

Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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said, because of the greater ease with which 
it can be passed. 

To make it easier to detect counterfeits, 
and to avoid the confusion many people 
now feel in handling so many different kinds 
of paper money, the Treasury has just 
begun the issue -of certain new and more 
uniform styles of paper money. 

The faces of the new notes carry por- 
traits having a denominational value. For 
example, the one-dollar bill shows the face 
of Washington; the five, Lincoln; the ten, 
Jackson; the twenty, Cleveland; the fifty, 
Grant; and the 100, old Ben Franklin. 

Makers of bogus money are busy today 
wherever bank bills circulate, but from 
Latin America comes a story with an odd 
new twist to it. Ina certain city down there 
counterfeiters were known to be active. In 
an excess of caution, and not being con- 
vinced that all his own sleuths were above 
reproach, the governor of the province 
secretly imported from an adjacent coun- 
try a pair of trained investigators for trap- 
ping the counterfeiters. Clever enough 
they were, and in due course they laid the 
malefactors by the heels and confiscated 
a large quantity of beautifully made cur- 
rency. It was so beautiful, in fact, that it 
would have broken the hearts of the im- 
ported sleuths to give it up—so they kept 
on going. They sold it, I’m told, in their 
own country, for far more than the fee the 
astonished governor had promised them— 
to a man who took it back to the country of 
origin and bought with it cattle for export! 

Sentiment, habit, prejudice, still in- 
fluence the movement of paper money, even 
here in the States. East of the Ohio is what 
currency sharks call a soft-money zone. 
Here people want only paper. Coins larger 
than the fifty-cent piece you seldom see. 
To the West, silver dollars move around, 
and on the coast the gold fever still pre- 
vails. In India, when the World War upset 
the trade balance and silver got scarce, the 
people refused the paper rupees the British 
offered them. To help out the English, and 
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keep order in India, Uncle Sam melted down 
millions of silver dollars and turned the 
bullion over to the British. Shinplasters, 
printed for distribution in Canada when 
small change got scarce there in wartime, 
met a cold reception and were withdrawn. 
Aluminum disks, put out by the Germans 
last year and stamped as good for so many 
paper marks, were cornered by Schiebers as 
the mark slumped, melted down, made into 
pots and pans and so sold for more than 
their face value. 

When we bid in the Danish West In- 
dies—to keep the Germans out—a Danish 
bank held a long-time monopoly on paper- 
money circulation in those islands. They’re 
American soil now, but foreign paper 
money is in use there because of the terms 
of the bank’s charter. 

In Russia, Poland and elsewhere abroad, 
our Federal-reserve notes often buy more 
than other American paper money will. 
Why? Nobody knows—a vagary of this 
paper-money business. Down in Latin 
America they’re beginning to copy our 
reserve-bank system. Peru has its new 
Banco de la Reserva, with a Yankee man- 
ager; and in Colombia is set up the new 
Banco de la Republica. More business here 
for those who make and sell paper money. 
Already a commercial diplomat has been on 
the job, carrying with him a motion-picture 
outfit, inviting presidents and treasurers to 
view a film showing how paper money is 
made, revealing every process from wood 
pulp to finished money, counted and packed 
in special tin-lined cases for export. A deft 
skill even in building these complicated 
boxes—so made that to extract even one 
bill the whole case must be smashed to 
pieces. 

A unique industry, this. Probably in all 
the annals of civilization no other one 
achievement is so nearly miraculous as 
man’s development of paper money—an 
innately worthless thing of paper and ink, 
yet ana fat he buys the luxuries of the 
earth. 
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Principal uses of Bon Ami— 
Sor cleaning and polishing 


| Bathtubs Windows 

| Fine Kitchen Utensils Mirrors 

| Glass Baking Dishes Tiling 

~ White Woodwork White Shoes 

_ Aluminum Ware The Hands 
Brass, Copper and Linoleum and 


Congoleum 


Nickel Ware 


} Cake or Powder 
whichever you prefer 
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EE how easily the Bon Ami comes off? 
And how clear the mirror is? 


If you look closely you’ll notice there’s 
some of the Bon Ami still on the glass. You 
put it on with a damp cloth. Then you wait 
just a minute till it’s dry—and whisk !—off it 
comes with a clean dry cloth. 


Try itand see for yourself. It’s the quickest, 
easiest, cleanest and best way to clean mirrors, 
windows and glass. You'll like doing it. 


Remember—Bon Ami comes in both 
powder and cake forms. Don’t ever be with- 
out these helpful ‘‘partners in cleanliness.’’ 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


83% Were Undernourished 


HE Department of Health of 

New York City made an ex- 
haustive investigation among one 
million school children. Figures 
given are quoted from Weekly. 
Bulletin, Dept. of Health, City of 
New York, March 9, 1918. 


This is what it found: 


That 611,000 of these children, or 
more than 60%, were “‘on the border- 
line of malnutrition”— 


That 216,000 more, or more than 
20%, were badly undernourished and 
in need of a physician’s care. 


That only a few more than 17%, 
or 173,000, were»without signs of 
wrong diet. 


And that the children of the well-to- 
‘'do were affected with :the rest. 


What They Mean 


New York is like other towns and 
cities. It is not peculiar. So these 
facts and figures, as statisticians will 
agree, indicate conditions elsewhere in 
this country. 


They mean that four out of five chil- 
dren (anywhere) are probably wrongly 
fed—one in every five to the dangerous 
point of permanently injuring his 


health. 


They mean that your child may have 
but one chance in five to develop as he 


should. 
What War Showed 


32%, or more than 600,000, of our 
men examined for war duty also were 
found to have been affected by malnu- 
trition at some period of life, 


And they, too, came from, average 
homes—from all parts of the country. 


It behooves all parents, therefore, to 
ene heed to the diet of the healthiest 
child. 


More Raw Foods 
“More raw foods—green vegetables 


and fruits—more foods that aren’t 
cooked.” 


That is the warning that dietitians 


and other food authorities are sending 
out—in Government bulletins, in food 
magazines, in lectures—everywhere. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 11,000 Growers 


Dept. 102, Los Angeles, California 


“from three months to ten 


: 


“Orange juice for children 


years of age” is the almost 
invariable suggestion in the 
latest, best known ‘‘baby 
books.” 


What To Do 


The. thing to do is ask 
your doctor about the diet of 
your child. Let him tell you if its 
safe—if it does all that it should do. 


You cannot expect to know—that’s 


an expert’s job, 


Ask your family doctor about oranges 
and other fruits. 


Of one thing be absolutely sure — that 
the diet of your, boy or girl has more 
in it than merely those foods that you 
regard as good for little folk. There 
may be other good ones that children 
need even more. 

Mail post ‘card for free book “Feed- 
ing the Child for Health” containing 
many carefully prepared suggestions, 
feeding schedules and menus. 


Let this book help you, or suggest 


questions for you to ask of your 


physician. 


California S unlkist Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


T is being distributed by the growers ¢ 

and Lemons to enable soda fountains 
conveniently make for you pure, whole- 
some orangeade and lemonade. 

The soda fountains using the Sun- 
kist Electric Fruit Juice Extractor serve 
real orangeade and real lemonade made 
to your order from the fresh fruit. 

Watch for this machine—it is your 
visible assurance of quality. 
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» wants to stick to the South 
Why? ” 

it as though it were arock. He 
pink hand over his bristly white 
brew coldly. Web Drew sat up 
thair. The question struck fire. 
ite to admit that the Germans 
| put more brains into their busi- 
, ra Thate to curl up and quit out of— 
Ni YF as 

ing man, that’s pretty rough talk. We’ve 
‘money in South America.” 

deserved to,” Web retorted. “Why, sir, 
oh seems to me, we’ve gone out of our way 
mack to Europe. They like long credits; 
x} t to pay under six months. And we start 
ur money in sixty days. That last carboy 
aloni at Rio—they asked that the crates 
-and-a-half hardwood. We made ’em out 
rter pine. Just about a third of them fell 
it was a lot of nicked and broken car- 
the nerve to tell them it was due to 
ing down there.” 

ed Denison, rubbing a finger down his 
ose. The pugnacious underlip came 
d Web with those keen little electric- 
at else you got on your chest?” 
new general manager, whose lean, 
self comfortably to John Daimler’s 
with the lighting of a cigarette, did 
But Web imagined that the corners of 


|story. if 


tors for Pan-American Power,’”’ he 
for shipments in cases. Did we pay 


hey stipulated the Equatorial Line. 
didn’t know what they wanted, or 
the Monsoon ships better. Anyway 
Line and doubled haulage charges. 
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“Wonderful Time, Web,’ She Said, Yawning; ‘Blisters on Both Heels’’ 


I hear, the way we’ve handled optical goods is a sin and a 
shame. Why, sir ——”’ 

Web enjoyed himself thoroughly for half an hour before 
they dismissed him. He went out springily, as though there 
were coiled steel in his insteps. He loved a row in a good 
cause. And the persistently shabby treatment of South 
American customers by every subsidiary of Platinum Glass 
Corporation enraged him. He steamed through the plant 
for another hour. Heframed in his mind scornful sentences 
describing further telling examples. He regretted that he 
forgot them in the heat of the discussion, for he liked and 
admired his company. Jealous of its reputation, he re- 
sented any falling down on the job. 

For early spring, the thermometer aspired. Edgar the 
plump sweated freely before he located the ranging Web. 

“Gee, but you travel!’’ he complained. “I’ve follered 
you all over these forty blocks.’’ He wiped his cheeks with 
a grayish handkerchief and snuffled. ‘‘The Big Wheeze 
wants you, right away. He’s still in Croyle’s office.” 

“Mr. Croyle,” corrected Web. 

“A-yah. Know what Croyle’s initials stand for?” 

“C, F.—Carl Franz, isn’t it?” 

They crossed a railroad track and dodged square- 
shouldered buildings, heaps of coal and a foothill of glitter- 
ing glass fragments. Edgar spat through front teeth each 
the size of a finger nail. 

“Naw,” he puffed, for Web set the pace that killed. 
“C. F.— Coffin Face.” 

“Someday, Edgar,’’ reproved Webautomatically, ‘‘some- 
one’ll throw you out on your ear for getting too fresh.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Edgar, just as automatically, “and 


then I’ll go and get me a real job. Coffin Face!’’ He 
snickered at his fancy. 
Apt enough, Web admitted to himself. The brown 


pompadour, square across the top; the temples slanting 
outward to the high, close-set ears; the thin face, ending 
in a long, narrow chin. Coffin Face! 
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President Denison, long cigar cocked jauntily, 
paced back and forth across the roomy office. 
Web, country born, noted how his toes turned 
out at a wide angle, and how he came down on 
his heels, the gait of aman 

accustomed to walk but 
little and that little on 
pavements. 

“Well, young fellow,” 
began the president, with 
brusque joviality, ‘‘you 
made so much noise that 
we’ ve decided to do some- 
thing with you, because 
we want South America 
to have a square deal. 
Tell him, Croyle.” 

And Croyle, low voiced 
and subtly impressive, an- 

“nounced that Web ranked 
henceforth as assistant to 
the general manager. He 
would keep an eye on 
production. Buthewould 
also study the export 
trade of Platinum Glass 
Corporation and all its 
subsidiaries. 

Other strap hangers 
packed in the stuffy 
crawling car that carried 
a few of Motor City’s 
home-going hundred 
thousands that evening 
no doubt wondered at 
Web. Perhaps they spec- 
ulated what the blond, 
good-looking young chap 
smiled over so dreamily 
and contentedly. Jolts, 
dust, sirocco air, grinding 
starts and sudden stops, 
the impact of sharp 
elbows under his floating 
ribs—none of these things 
bothered him. 

Incased in an envelope 
of joyous exhilaration, he 
rode the long miles, usu- 
ally penitential, as though 
on the wings of clouds. 

“What will Annesay?”’ 
his mind sang. “It’s the 
step up—the real step up. 
From nobody at all to 
somebody; that’s where we’ve gone. She’ll love it. I could 
have stood it a few more years; but she’d grudge every 
minute of the waiting. And now she doesn’t have to wait. 
Dear little Anne!” 

He decided with marvelous self-control to keep for the 
moment the tidings from his young wife. He lacked time 
to gloat properly, to dramatize the promotion for her as it 
deserved to be dramatized, because the new job claimed 
him already. After President Denison had caught the 
Wolverine back to New York that afternoon Croyle said, 
smiling his slight, significant smile: 

“Better plan on taking the Cleveland boat tonight. The 
National Fancy Glassware Dealers’ convention is on at the 
Hollenden. They want a speech from some of us. Daimler 
was billed for it. I’m too busy picking up the strings 
to go. When it comes to speeches, that talk you gave Mr. 
Denison 48 

The unfinished sentence and the slight gesture of his long 
hand registered entire approval of Web’s oratorical ability. 

So, though the great news pounded against Web’s chest 
like a physical force struggling to get out, he throttled it 
down during dinner and the hour of preparation afterward 
and got away with it untold. He made a plausible excuse 
for the trip. They lived in the upper story of a decent 
brown-brick. duplex at Hamilton Avenue and Elmhaven 
Street. As he stood, bag in hand, waiting for the approach- 
ing water-front car Anne waved from the brightly lighted 
living-room window. He knew his wild spirits puzzled 
her. He felt tempted to rush back even then and blurt out 
their good fortune; but he restrained himself. 

He got through the speech making creditably next morn- 
ing and hurried home to Motor City by train. From the 
office he telephoned Anne and they met for dinner at the 
Café Boulevard, gathering place of the great and near- 
great, where the cuisine vied with the cover charge in 
qualities of notableness. Anne studied him across their 
little table, bright eyed and quizzically smiling. 
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“You're so insufferably important and secretive, Web 
Drew,” she challenged. ‘‘I saw something was up from 
the way you cocked your head when you got off the car 
last night. Tell me before you burst.” 

“Wait,” he implored. ‘‘Let’s enjoy Mrs. Boulevard’s 
squabs and artichokes first. When we get home i 

He exhaled a long breath through 
his mouth, only half exaggerated, in 
promise of the wonders to come. 

When at home he told, her reac- 
tions satisfied even this most exact- 
ing of news bearers. She turned in 
his arms, as they sat on the daven- 
port, to hug him rapturously. 

“Web!”’ she cried. “‘Isn’t it too 
perfectly gorgeous? Assistant to the 
general manager! An officer of 
Platinum Glass Corporation!” 

“Oh, well, not an officer exactly,”’ 
he pointed out, smiling and entirely 
pleased. ‘‘But a pretty good job, at 
that. When I speak now it will be 
a suggestion just the same as before. 
But they’ll jump, youngster. Be- 
cause the tones will be my tones, but 
the words will be the words of the 
boss. Oh, boy, the chance to do 
things—to make Mr. Denison sit 
up and take notice—tosee Platinum 
pile up the biggest profits of the 
family!” 

“Tell me some more,”’ Anne com- 
manded. He held her close for a 
long moment. 

“Tt isn’t often, you know, sweetie, that old Mister 
Opportunity takes you by the neck and says ‘Come 
on now, get up on your feet and do your stuff. If you 
stub your toe you’re out for good. If you come through 
you're made forever.’ 

“But that’s what happened. I’ve studied up on 
South America. I’m sore at the way we’ve treated her. 
So I cut loose. And believe me, before long Mr. Denison 
put his elbow up to ward ’em off, and Croyle was 
smiling, secretlike, down his nose.” 

“Mr. Croyle, Web—what about him?” 

“Well, Croyle comes from the Buffalo plant; he spent 
several years there. Never heard much about him except 
in a general way. Good man, I think. He must be or he 
wouldn’t be sent here as general manager.” 

“Oh, I almost forgot one little detail.’’ She spoke archly. 
“How much salary are we getting in the new position?”’ 

“Thirty-five hundred.” 

“Thirty-five hundred!”’ She unclasped his arms to sit 
erect and look at him indignantly. ‘“ Thirty-five—thir 
Why, Web, you’re getting sixty dollarsa week now! That’s— 
six times two is twelve; six times five—that’s thirty-one 
hundred and twenty dollars. They make you an executive, 
where we have to maintain a position, and don’t give you 
anything to maintain it on. It’s only. about—let me see— 
it’s only about seven dollars a week—a dollar a day! We 
can’t keep a maid on that.’ 

“You don’t understand, sweetie. There are compensa- 
tions. They make it up to you in—oh, lots of ways.” 

“How?” 

“Well, for instance, when I turned in my expense ac- 
count for the Cleveland trip this afternoon Mr. Croyle 
smiled at it. The whole thing was only twenty-two dollars 
and something. Do you know what he said? ‘It should 
have been twice as much, Drew. If there’s one thing 
Platinum Glass Corporation doesn’t do, that thing is pinch 
the pennies. When one of us goes away on company busi- 
ness Mr. Denison wants us to have the best. He wants us 
to entertain customers properly. He realizes that we’re 
thrown with men who have a great deal of money, men 
who wouldn’t understand if we didn’t hold up our end. 

_ “When you’re out on a trip remember that you’re rep- 
resenting not only Platinum Glass but also the big corpo- 
ration, Platinum Glass, one of the greatest of its kind. 
You’re expected to get results, of course. But Mr. Denison 
realizes it takes money as well as brains to produce them. 
So I’ll O.K. any expense account within reason. You’ve 
got to play fair; no holdups, you know. But anything 
within reason.’”’ 

Anne knitted her brows and looked faintly disturbed, 
faintly worried. 

“That doesn’t seem right somehow,” she said at last. 
“It isn’t just—well, honest to throw someone else’s money 
around.” 

Web laughed easily. 

“Seems to me that’s a good deal of scrupulosity, young- 
ster. Especially when you recall the other fellow wants you 
to throw his money around; that it’s the settled company 
policy.” 

“‘Just the same ——” 

He shook her with gentle fondness. 

“Wait! You haven’t heard anything yet. Mr. Croyle 
told me to join a couple of good clubs and send the bill to 
the company; so long as I’m with them they’ll pay the 


“Heard You Gave Old Denny What For. 
Say 1. He Needed It’’ 


Good for You, 


dues. So I’m going into the Urban Shore Country Club, 
and the University, of course.” 

He tried to speak lightly, but his voice trembled. It 
meant a lot to be able to say that. The University Club 
was the ultima, the last syllable in the word which to them 
symbolized getting on. He belonged to it in spirit, by birth 
and training and his college degree, and because nearly all 
his friends belonged. But until today he could not afford 
actual membership. 

Anne breathed a long, rather tremulous sigh. 

“T’mso glad, Webbie. I’ve wanted you in the University 
more than I’ve wanted a pair of new shoes sometimes.”’ 
They laughed a little. She adored new shoes. ‘‘The Urban 
Shore too. You’ll like your golf there. They say it’s a 
wonderful course.” 

“And the parties,’”” Web supplemented dreamily. “‘And 
the bridge for you; all the officials’ wives play out there 
afternoons. It’s anice place to drop in for tea. We’ll renew 
our youth, honeykins. Gosh, I’m hungry for dancing!” 

“So am I.” She sat up again, to look at him seriously. 
“Web, do you realize that I’m your wife—that you'll have 
to take me to all those things? Will you ever be ashamed? 
Would you rather I’d be someone else, I wonder? What 
do you think of me anyway?”’ 

He took her face between his hands and spoke with quiet 
seriousness: 

“T’ll tell you what I think, Anne. You know the plays, 
these days, all about modern things and people. And the 
leading woman is pretty—oh, wonderfully pretty! You 
can’t blame the leading man and the villain for falling in 
love with her. And she looks so thoroughbred and says 
such clever, amusing things. You remind me of one of 
those girls. Only with you it isn’t a part you’re playing; 
it’s you, yourself, all the time, all the way through. Oh, boy, 
but I’m glad I’m married to you!” 

She sighed and looked at him in utter satisfaction. 

“You do say the loveliest things! And we married so 
long, too—a whole year. There isn’t another husband 
anywhere like you, Web.” 

They sat silent, pondering their good fortune. 

“Well,” said Anne at length, ‘‘there’s another nice thing 
about it. We can sleep Sunday mornings.” 

“Why, how’s that?” asked Web, though he knew. 

“You can have your golf at Urban Shore at a reasonable 
time. You won’t need to get up at daybreak to go out on 
the public links with Bill Stevens and stand in line for hours, 
waiting your turn to play.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he began uncertainly. 
mind it so much, and I like old Bill. 
if I don’t 

“Well, you’re not,” broke in his wife, with gay, smiling 
firmness. She did not like Bill Stevens. She thought Bill 
did not appreciate Web—treated him as if he were a 


“T didn’t 
Rather tough on him 
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younger brother of rather poor stuf, 
lacked polish, though that was all righ 
knew Bill; they were primary-schoo] be 

“ How will we get to Urban Shore?” she 
no car line within a half mile.” 


the car. 
thousand-dol 
draw our nc 
row.” | 
It fell rath; 
not exclaim 
she drew he 
j with that lo: 
worriment. 
“Tt’s nice) 
said thoughtt 
I wish they’d 
salary and le 
caress | 
“Well, so: 
husband. °3 
their custom 
way, it amoi| 
thing. Wi 
Sweetie, I’vik 
We can’t a 
apartment a 
dissatisfied t 
comfortable,» 
“Better beg 
place of our [ 
lot of dandyt 
out toward || 
lage and the! 
our fellows Ip 
So start lool 
week. Try to find one with a garden, 
view over those rolling hills. In the elmsf 
know’”’—his voice dropped to a whisper— 
place to bring up children.” 
He could feel her nod as she cuddled E 
Web met Bill Stevens next morning inile 
fence at the Platinum plant. The handoi 
in the tower showed a few minutes of nin 
at nine o’clock; Bill showed up at eigl't 
crew of guineas, rough, tough and able a 
“Well, Bill, they’ve given me a step 1. 
to the G. M. now.” 
“Yeah, I know. It was bulletined.” ll 
in his right hand. He smacked it sharp < 
of his trousers and a cloud of dust arose! 
four-plus gang. Well, kid, watch your si). 
His square, dark face made him look ol?r 
ture than Web, though their ages were t? 
“Four-plus gang?” 
“Yeah; the. boys who wear checker)a 
They can tell you the booze quotatioi | 
Quebec.” | 
“They deliver the goods.” | 
“So does a safe cracker.’”’ Bill turnehi 
new furnaces for the conversation. Y| | 
could see through the back of his head, f/! 
his shoulder, ‘‘Come on with that brick, 0 
a wiry little Italian, sitting on the hanes 
barrow, suddenly put his back into it 
the halted line moved onward. = 
“T don’t think that’s fair, Bill.” _ 
“To call ’em safe crackers? All righ 
let me tell you something, Web.”’ He 
the chest with a blunt and roughened jl 
question they ask themselves isn’t ‘How 
but ‘How much can I get away with?’/h 
ticular how they do it.”” He smiled gri y: 


scenery.” . 
He deigned to look now at the buil diy ¥ 
hind him. His bellow of “Mort!” supp! 
sons’ sing-song, stirred another wheel! 
brisker movement. “Our Sunday morne 
course.’ 
“Why should it be?” countered Webitl 
Bill smiled his brunet smile. 
“Tt shouldn’t—but it will. 


ocking voice within him echoed Bill’s 
thoughts besides. 
g Bill,” the voice jeered when he left 
‘u'll be sorry some day, for Bill is real.” 
ame to his rescue. “So are the rest of 
idimself warmly. “‘Bill—well, Bill may be 
use he’s still going around in working 
4 lot of wops, while I’m on the staff.” 
3} n the trickle of visitors which started soon 
They came to his office, adjoining Croyle’s, 
i¢ of their own, the captains of Platinum. 
him to the commissioned staff. 
m all, of course, from yesterday and be- 
an obscure production man with only a 
-al office. Conversations with them then 
mal and strictly of business. Then he was 
10 took orders. But now they met as 
ked of everything but business—Atlantic 
|,summer conventions in the Ontario high- 
ve New York roof gardens, golf, booze, yacht- 
Clair, poker parties at The Flats. They 
3 being gay, careless, well dressed, more 
re less. 
ation, he concluded, must be much like 
gen of independent means, occupied in 
01 pleasure. 
ec’se. They did not ignore business as they 
) nore it. Platinum ranked high among 
assubsidiaries. It marched forward stead- 
iction and sales records each half year. 
y their jobs and turned out the work. But 
ji that they go to opposite extremes from 
earnest young fellows who immersed— 
themselves in thought and talk of their 
inusiness, thought Web, feeling about for a 
gise-stepped solemnly forward in closely 
it}rast determination, and with intense gaze 
ig) ahead. But the Platinum gang loitered 
djaking eyes at the girls along the road 
b quets in their rifle muzzles, though they 
stight and charged just as gallantly when 
| #2 firing line. Joe Sheridan made fewer 


he any of the others. 


“Can’t We Go Back?”’ 


Her Face Seemed to Grow Beautiful. 


“Hello, Web,” he grinned, quite like an old friend. 
“Welcome to the tribe of the manicured. Been watching 
you scurrying around the last couple years. Knew they 
couldn’t keep that little squirrel on the ground much 
longer.” 

He took the more comfortable of the two extra chairs 
in Web’s office and disposed of his legs across the corner 
of the desk. ‘‘Smoke?”’ He produced a gold cigarette 
case and snapped it open. Web accepted a distinctively 
made cigarette. The letter S, outlined in gilt, shone on its 
side. ‘Heard you gave old Denny what for. Good for 
you, say I. He needed it.” 

The smile lingered. Absent-mindedly his hand stroked 
the straight black hair about the poll of his head. But 
despite him a thick and stubborn lock persisted in sticking 
straight out. 

Web’s scalp crept in sympathy. On rare occasions, on 
the morning after the night before, his own hair stuck up 
that way and refused to be pacified. Liquor made his head 
feel like a pincushion. 

“Know your duty now, don’t you?” Joe went on. 

“Not fully, but I’m willing to be enlightened.” 

Web smiled in sympathy with the perpetually humorous 
set of the other’s mouth. 

“Well, you must give a party at Urban Shore for all the 
gang and their wives.” 

“All right with me if it is with Urban Shore.” 

“Oh, that’s fixed. I’m chairman of the membership 
committee. I’ve presented your name already. You know 
belonging is one of the perquisites of your new job, don’t 
you?” 

“That’s what I understand.” 

“Better have this blow-out about next Tuesday. You'll 
need a five-piece jazz orchestra. I’ll tend to that. You'll 
want some food; Francis, the steward, knows what to set 
up. And you'll need some booze. 
have any.” 

“Not a drop.” : 

“Rising generation’s strangely improvident,’”’ grinned 
Joe, stroking his stubborn hair. “‘I’ll bring that. About 
three quarts of gin. Cost you twelve dollars a bottle. I 
guarantee it. That’s quite a lot to do in these days of 
ethyl and methyl, the murderous alcohol twins.” 

“Tt is quite a lot, Mr. Sheridan.” 


“There's Only We Two: It Wouldn’t Take Much to Keep Us’’ 


Don’t suppose you. 
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“Don’t mister me, Web. I’m old Joe Sheridan, booze 
purveyor in ordinary to Platinum. Know how I get it? 
Through that prince among men, an honest bootlegger.”’ 

Web laughed. 

“"Yes?2? 

“Absolutely! Snared him in Jamaica last winter when 
I went down to Kingston with a New York wholesalers’ 
crowd. He’s never failed me yet. We’re gettin’ tired of 
gin, though; we need some Scotch—good old Canadian 
Scotch.”’ He slapped his leg. 

“You’re the boy to get it! Dominion Glass and 
Crockery Merchants’ Association meets in Ottawa the 
twenty-fifth of next month. We’ll have Croyle send you 
up. They say you’re a bear of a speech maker. You can 
arrange for the liquor.” 

“Thanks,” returned Web doubtfully. 

“But me no buts,” interrupted Joe. 
party? Fine! See you in church.” 

On impulse they shook hands cordially, for they liked 
each other. Web was conscious of a shock when his caller’s 
step diminished down the corridor. An instant he had 
looked into Joe’s sleepy, dark-gray eyes, and what he saw 
gave the lie to the deprecatory humor of the other’s per- 
petual half smile. Because the eyes were not humorous. 
They seemed startled, almost afraid. 

The news of the party roused general enthusiasm. 
Everybody promised cordially to come. Mr. Croyle in- 
dorsed it. 

““Good idea, Drew,” he declared. ‘‘It’ll give us all a 
chance to become better acquainted. I’m new here myself, 
you know. You don’t really understand men until you 
meet them socially.’’ He consulted his desk calendar. “I 
wonder if I might bring along a couple of guests. Sansome 
and Craighill, our Southern distributors, will be here Tues- 
day. I’d like to show them a good time.” 

“That will be great,’’ agreed Web heartily. 
Croyle, of course 3 

The general manager smiled and shook his head. 

“Unfortunately there is no Mrs. Croyle.” 

The week went by breathlessly. Anne learned to drive 
the new car. She spent most of the daylight hours house 
hunting. Web took soundings on the new job. Its depth 
and its generous horizon pleased him. It offered a chance 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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HE incubuses have 
['« We are the 

United States 
Government, dreaming 
in the first person 
plural. We are at sea 
on a nightmare ship. 
Forebodings assail us. 
A catastrophe is immi- 
nent. It will surely 
occur unless we can 
think of a certain thing. 
We cannot think of it; 
we cannot remember 
what it is that must be 
averted. There is only 
this vague presenti- 
ment of evil. Many 
people are about. No 
one else seems in the 
least concerned. 

Thesun is rising with 
a dollar mark upon it 
and the ship is point- 
ing directly at it. Yet 
the compasssaysweare 
steaming a course due 
west. We say to the 
man at the wheel, 
“‘What’s the matter 
with your compass?”’ 

He answers, ‘“‘ There’s 
nothing the matter 
with the compass.” 

We say, “‘How can 
you be steering west to- 
ward the rising sun?” 

He answers, “‘ By act 
of Congress.”’ 

We look over the port side of the ship. She seems to 
be making about eighteen knots headway. We look 
over the starboard side. She seems to be making about 
eighteen knots sternway. We call the second officer 
and ask, “‘ What ship is this?”’ 

He answers, “The U.S. S. B. S. S. Suspicion.” 

We ask, “‘ Where are we?” 

Heanswers, “‘ Just where wewere, only alittle farther.” 

All the crew are engaged in gilding the ship. Her 
smoke is going straight up because she is making equal 
speed in both directions at once. There is something to 
be done, some very obvious thing, if only we could think 
whatitis. Itmay bea word—one word—and we cannot 
remember it. We hear someone say in a sardonic voice, 
“Don’t worry. The ship will wear out in five years. 
Then we can walk.” 


How to Buy and Sell 


WO men are sitting in wicker chairs. One has a loco- 

motive on his lap, petting it; the other is making fig- 
ures on a pencil pad. Their faces are familiar; we have 
seen them before; and we understand that if we say the 
right thing to them they may be of great assistance. 
Hopefully, yet with some secret distrust, we approach 
them and say “‘ B-o-o-o0!’’ in a most ridiculous manner. 
That is not at all what we meant to say. They rise, bow 
politely, and say, first one, then the other, then together, 
“Bah!” With that they disappear. 

Eight or ten men are pacing the deck in a group. We 
recognize them. They are American shipowners. They 
will know all about the catastrophe and how to avoid it. 
How fortunate! We accost them, saying, ‘“‘Scuttlers of the 
merchant marine!’’ And again that is not what we meant 
to say, or tried to say. Yet it is in one way very effective. 
They all turn and go over the rail headfirst into the sea, 
like a herd of dolphins, and swim away, only looking back 
to grin and wiggle their fingers. 

Next we seem to be in the smoking room. A lot of men 
are seated there, all playing solitaire and singing, each in 
his own key, “‘ My country, ’tis of thee ” We address 
them desperately. Their only response is to take our words 
and sing them solemnly in place of the others. They do 
not look up from their solitaire games. In one corner, by 
himself, is a man we have deeply disliked. But our personal 
feelings are put aside. 

We turn to him, saying, ‘“‘ You are Wall Street. You can 
make these people listen. The situation is very critical.” 

He rises stiffly and says, “‘I beg your pardon. I have not 
the pleasure.”’ With that he turns his back. 

Then we seem to be walking the deck in dismay, not 
knowing what else to do. The ship is still behaving in that 
extraordinary way. A very seasick passenger is hanging 
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Tugs Towing S. S. Leviathan Away From Her Dock 
at Southampton. Above—S.S. Chickasaw at Hamburg 


over the newly gilded rail. We lift him up, saying, “See 
what you are doing!’”’ He turns an accusing, sarcastic 
face. We have never seen him before; yet we recognize 
him from his newspaper caricatures. We cannot bear the 
injured way he looks at us. The impulse is uncontrollable. 
We lift him clear of the rail and drop him over the side. 
Instantly we realize that the ship, going at full speed in 
both directions at once, is really standing still; therefore it 
cannot leave him astern. We are overcome. We are ina 
silly panic. We turn to flee or hide; but there in a ring 
stand the two railroad men, the dolphin shipowners, the 
chanting solitaire players and Wall Street, all pointing 
their fingers, saying, ‘‘What have you done to the tax- 
payer?” 

There the dream ends. 
begins all over again. 

If we came awake but for an instant the nightmare would 
break. We should see that all the obstacles to an Amer- 
ican merchant marine are imaginary. They exist in no 
state of facts; only in a state of mind. We have mislaid a 
little word. The word. is ‘ean.’ “Can” instead of 
“can’t.’”’ And if once all together we should say “Can,” the 


But we do not come awake. It 
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part is done when you have placed the 
he designates. But if you sell mercheii 
customer c. i. f. you name the ship, y| | 
and you insure the cargo. In that 
American goods sold abroad entails, |r 
sale also of American transportation i 
surance; and if as an American export y 
to fill American ships you will rerin 
possible to put the cargo under the fz. 

Now turn it around. You are ann 
goods in foreign countries. If you but! 
foreigner names the ship and adds {t 


And if the foreign seller is an Englishrin 
ably, wherever possible, name a Britis 
the cargo with a British one 
i 
t 


h 
you have, naturally, no right to say <yt 
n 
s 


Along with the merchandise, he is 
transportation and British insuranc 
British ships. But if you buy gooca 
f. o. b. plan you say what ship shall 

Thus, selling c. i. f. and buying f. (b. 
the thought of American ships in mil, 
us to fill our own ships, as the British: 
them they will pay. In special cases 


ce. i. f., and where that is true we hav 
the British do. They buy American )t 
cause that is the custom of the trad 
write a special clause in their buying 
the cotton shall be transported in British‘ 
are ready they send a fleet of Brit 
How absurd, when you come to 
that with $8,000,000,000 worth of ft 
expanding and susceptible of unlimite 
think it a desperate problem to fill 
ships! All that is required is the 
When they are filled they will pay 
year will be canceled, there will be a 
Government may not only get out of | 
it may get a good deal of its mon 
for as soon as American ships begin 
will be glad enough to buy them. — 

Then why the nightmare? 
Because the incubuses have us 
meaning little demons of the sleep 
to be real—visitants from a nether 
to be creatures of indigestion and n 
we have got both indigestion and 
It began with the Government. — 
in the first place was a war idea, pro} 
(Continued on Pa ye 7 
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441ce romantic and sor- 
«ately brave and gal- 
p ond belief; asplendid 
‘eaking breach of the law. It is the motive 
alifies and occasionally ennobles the actors 
», dramas—duty, loyalty to a failing cause 
sh challenge to adventure. 
sorts of gun running: First, the political 
h\:argoes are meant to achieve a revolution. 
ietimes room for our sympathy; there are 
ch one may support. There are others 
yf revolution is merely a cloak for political 
glamour of romance can blind one to the 
crime of arming criminals; but the pro- 
‘ner is not a sentimentalist. He is a busi- 
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money, and political ethics are not much 
nin his young life. 


4? Weather Side of the Law 


dass of gun running is worse—the simple 
} iness of supplying negroes or colored sav- 
i{-ms; a purely business transaction, where 
rd the unscrupulous, and the after effects 
tier murders, outrages on white women, 
n ale of lust, cruelty, primitive expeditions 
itsoldiery are ignored by the speculators. 
el_rprise is scorned by the heads of the busi- 
he small nationless mixed breeds. 

jelublic hears little of gun-running coups, 
“ecul or otherwise, for the professional gun 
sll enough that continued success in his 
apids on keeping a still tongue, not only at 
erwards. The first and most important 
the second is that, should the enterprise 
» (ect chain of responsibility must connect 
erid his agents. He must always be on the 
» (the law, so that al- 
poe or the authorities 
‘al certain of his guilt 
ab] to punish him. His 
beo unfortunate as to 
rol ged spells in foreign : 
h-the chief—escapes. | te Sa 
ngfuropean gun run- : r 
ha met most of them— f 

‘al figures. They do f 
® lack sombreros and 
aacing pistols. They 


are for the most part prosperous business men, with fur 
collars to their overcoats and a good taste in cigars, and a 
general air of being experienced European travelers ac- 
customed to swift—sometimes very swift—transit from 
one country to another. Most of them have other osten- 
sible businesses besides their interest in the arms trade. 
Some are directors of respectable companies, others profess 
engineering, and one is, in his more leisured moments, a 
professional artist of admitted merit. 

The gun runner has, after all, no reason to keep large 
business premises and a staff going. He does not do a day- 
to-day trade and look critically at the monthly turnover, 
but lives speculatively from coup to coup, with perhaps 
a year or more between successive big ventures. Some- 
times he has a regular bona-fide arms export business, 
peddling trade guns to West African negroes and decorated 
gas pipes to the East. His show case may disclose a variety 
of fowling pieces, shotguns and minor sporting rifles. This 
is the normal bread-and-butter side of his business, which 
just keeps the office going; but he is not simply a gun 
trader, but is connected in a curious way with the diplo- 
matic underworld. He knows much of the gossip of em- 
bassies; military attachés come to his office ostensibly to 
buy shotguns, actually to discuss the availability of stores 
of secondhand service rifles. He may even be in close 
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relations with all the little societies 
that flourish to perpetuate the woes 
and trumpet the ambitions of small 
and quarrelsome nations. A _ little 
money spent annually in subscriptions to these may at 
any time bring him in touch with a substantial business 
deal. There is one point on which all men in the business 
agree effusively, and that is that, whatever their busi- 
ness may be, it is nothing but purely legitimate arms 
trading. They will have nothing whatever to do with any 
transaction that seems the least bit dubious. No, sir! 


' Always Someone to Oblige 


A Nei is why if you want rifles, machine guns or field 
batteries in bulk, in good usable secondhand condition, 
you apply to those worthy and wealthy Dutch traders of 
The Hague in Holland, appositely transacting business 
under the very shadow of the Peace Palace, or you go to 
dealers in Berlin or London or Vienna. If it is a sound, 
straightforward deal they will oblige you. If it presents 
complications or involves methods in conflict with the law, 
such as gun running, they will decline to deal with you; 
and, crestfallen, you may return to your hotel and face the 
future, secure in the knowledge that within a few hours 
some obliging individual—quite unconnected with any of 
these big firms and far more inclined to see eye to eye with 
you, always provided the money is all right—will call on 
you, having heard confidentially from an unknown source 

that you are in the market 

forarms. He has a friend who 
an fortunately has some for dis- 
posal. It is extraordinary how 
the news gets round. 

A good gun runner has to 
know the intimate details of 
his profession as well asa good 
divisional staff officer knows 
his. In fact the two jobs are 
not dissimilar. One engaging 
fellow, an artist in his pro- 
fession, has more than once 
earned the thanks and hom- 
age of clients by remodeling 
the whole of the military side 
of their scheme and investing 
the funds available so as to 
include complete equipment 
for asmaller number of men, 
yet endowing this smaller 
army with far greater strik- 
ing range and force than the 
larger—expert advice in fact. 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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We Tore Through 

the Bushes 

Came Out Into a 
Footpath 


and we” 


evidently a convict from the 

prison camp back in the pine 
woods; he wore the state’s conven- 
tional blue. 

“Going down to Lake Olagoochee?”’ 
I asked, rising from the stump beside 
the wood road. 

“Sooner or later. Jump up.” 

I sat beside him on the loose board. I was put- 
ting up for three weeks at the hotel on the lake, 
having come South to get away from the Northern 
winter for a while and to prevent a cold from de- 
veloping into the prevalent flu, and I had seen this 
trusty several times in the course of my rambles 
through the pine woods. He had always greeted me 
affably and with a humorous twist to his salutation, 
and he had shown no signs of suffering from an 
inferiority complex. He had a still face and an ap- 
praising blue eye with a twinkle in it; he was a sort to get 
along anywhere, and had evidently made himself rather 
comfortable in the dreaded prison camp. 

““Smoke?”’ I offered. He accepted the cigar with a 
mutter of thanks. ‘‘I was wondering ——’”’ I began, cast- 
ing about for a phrase which should convey the inquiry 
flatteringly. 

4 to what rare stroke of genius I owe the honor of 
holding the ribbons over this team of spanking bays,’’ he 
nodded. ‘‘Thanks for asking. I’m here, brother, as the 
result of the deadly sin of pride, if you want to know. 
Pride, brother, has reduced me to serving the state without 
pay and without reward excepting the sense of doing my 
duty.” 

I held a match for him. He chewed the cigar into the 
corner of his mouth and stared reflectively at the oxen, 
walking like long-legged tortoises. 


Te big man on the oxcart was 


The story begins, brother, down in the land of the itching 
palm and the bootlegging shine, one state line to the south 
of us. I was then in the company of George Bransome, a 
friend of mine from Philadelphia, and I owe my present 
happy situation to friend George. I could say I owe it to 
bad company, but that wouldn’t mean George, as he was 
an innocent and well-meaning man, and it takes two to 
make company. 

George and I had been entertaining the winter popula- 
tion down in those parts with a trick we did with a camera 
and a sheet. George used to hide himself and the camera 
under an orange tree near a depot, and I used to point 
them out to people from New York and Boston as they got 
off the train in their Palm Beach suits, and they would 
rush over to get their pictures taken, and would pay a dol- 
lar deposit. We wandered over the smiling state collecting 
dollar deposits, and had a very nice business. But then 
the character of our work became too well known, and we 
saw that we couldn’t handle the crowds that were coming 
after us, and it came to a foot race, but we beat them by 
several jumps to a fast freight. We had to leave them the 
camera; but I don’t think it was much of a camera, al- 
though I do not know for sure, as we never tried it. 

This rattler we boarded was bound for Philadelphia, and 
that was wonderful luck. If we knew when we were well 
off we’d have stayed on that train. But we fell in with 
bad company and got off en route. The company was one 


a 
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ot the trainmen this time. He kept on 
suggesting to us that we should stop over 
somewhere and break the monotony of 
the journey, and we finally decided to 
take his tip and get off for fear of offend- 
ing him. He came up behind us that 
morning as we were peace- 
fully watching the ties run- 
ning backward toward our 
studio under the orange tree. 

“Didn’t I tell you two 
blamed hobos to get off?”’ he 
asked. 

We weren’t hobos, but we 
had the dust of travel on us, 
and I felt sure he meant us. 
So I jumped with alacrity, 
and he kicked George. 
George is as big a man as I, 
and fatter, and no one can 

kick him very far, and 
we landed neck and neck 

) on the grand old state 
of South Carolina. We 
landed at a place called 
Locust Center, a nice 
old-fashioned Southern 
town, and well worth the 
time of any traveler who 
8 is kicked off in the neigh- 


borhood. 
wi Nobody was watching 
‘us but the said brake- 
‘+’ man, so we shook the 


state from our backs and 
sauntered into Main 
Street. 

Something was doing 
in Locust Center. The 
curbs on either side of Main Street 
were lined with farmers’ cars;_ flags 
hung out over the stores; and the 
people on the sidewalks had a pale and patient look, as 
though they feared some great orator was going to get up 
and jaw them for an hour or two. They were standing and 
waiting along the curbs behind the parked automobiles. 

“Carnival!’”’ I guessed. ‘“‘We must get busy here, 
George, and lend a hand. What can we do to keep up the 
fun? Do you see any constables?”’ 

George is not very bright. 

“‘Hey, bo,”’ he says, putting his hand over his mouth and 
speaking to a native in confidence, ‘‘where’s the constable? ”’ 

““Y onder he stands,” said the native, pointing to a large 
and peevish-looking man in a wide-awake hat and a silver 
star. ‘“‘Hi, you Wes!” 

Wesley looked over at us two guests and he brightened 
up. He came and put out both hands, and shook George 
and me very heartily by our collars. 

“On your way,” he says, mumbling the ball of snuff be- 
tween his lip and his front teeth. ‘“‘We don’t want none of 
your sort in town today. If I see you again 
you’re going before the judge. Now git!” 

“Yes, you will, you snuff-eating hyena!’’ I 
says, twisting around to look behind me. 
‘“Where do you get off to try and shake me, 
you big apple knocker? I’ve got a good mind 
to slam you one on the jaw!”’ 

I’m generally a patient man, 
but I won’t stand for being 
shaken up, and it makes me 
mad. I guess I would have 
slammed him, too, only at the 
time I mentioned it George and 
I were a good half mile from 
Locust Center. 

We were walk- 
ing along ashady 
country road, be- 
ing out of breath 
from hard run- 
ning, and we 
looked over a 
picket fence and 
saw a white cot- 
tage with green 
blinds and a red 
shingle roof. 
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There was wash hanging on lines on th 
cottage. Nobody was on the porch, and 
drawn as though the inhabitants had s] 
gone into town for the festivities. 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt us any to havea ch) 
wash up,” I suggested with self reamed 
taken for a common sort by trainmen ant 

No sooner said than done. We got oy 
and selected some nice summer ao 


It was balbriggan, athletic cut, without}; 
and good enough to dress up in and get y 
to hang in astreet car. I also got a smary 
so that I could throw away my shirt. VW) 
and looked around for a place to make ow 
Across the field was a creek that ran ov 
went to the creek and walked along the Ip 
in the woods, where there was a regulay 
The water was cold, but the day was } 
sweated up with trying to do something 
so after we had disrobed we took a jun| 
We had a good wash, and then we sat doy 
and lit up cigarettes and put on our smé; 
“T feel great,” said George, lacing hisn 
‘Same here, only more so,” I said, ||] 
over my blond curls. “‘This is certainly gla 
waving my arms and trying to claw m 
just like when I was a little tad, back ic 
raugus County. Many’s the good time y| 
old swimming hole, and keeping an eys 
hard-hearted farmer who owned the creea 
it muddied up. Those were the days, (o 
never come again. He was certainly 1 
Farmer Cox.” | 
“What did this Cox look like?” aske ( 
tively. ‘“‘Was. he a short and stout ps 
face and a pair of gum boots?” | 
““Why, yes,” Isaid, ‘‘that was old 
Cox to the life. I must have told 
you about him sometime before.” 
“Well, Peter,”’ said George, “I 
think this is the same swimming 
hole, because here comes old Cox.” 
I got my head out of the jersey 
and I saw that our privacy had 
been invaded. There 
was ared-faced man in 
gum boots coming to- 
ward us from the direc- 
tion of the house, and he 
had a double-barreled > 
shotgun with him. It 
was just like George not 
to mention an impor- 
tant detail like that. 


mis: 

“There is Some Mistake Hi ig 
a 

“Bi 
| 


ase fellows that can never get a story 
nm said something that I won’t blister 
» and he threw down the gun on us, 
s not quite within range unless he was 
As luck would have it, I had my shoes on, 
pants and hiked into the woods, together 
yeorge did not stop for any more of his 
n ontent with what he had on and trusting 
» man let go with one barrel, and it hurt, 
e serious than to make me drop my pants 


ni igh the bushes and came out into a foot- 
jpgine the man in gum boots gave up the 
t|wn to gloat over the trophies—to wit, our 
ni That was where his head was level, as 
» man in gum boots can catch George and 


», of rank amateurs carrying weight we 
yo time down that path under the tall trees, 
tg we knew we had run clear through that 
» woodlot and come out the other side onto 
We would not have been so indelicate as 
ibs in that way if it had not been that the 
y(zed in by woods that we just popped out 


‘vere there. 
ta country standing behind a tree at the 
ji) a stick jumped out and waved his arms 
aed us with the stick. There was ared flag 
bi we didn’t need that to warn us of danger. 
> he yelled, 


n eroad. “This 


’ said heartily, 
rehad made a 
icy, and I led 
t} direction he 


embarrassed 
5 there were 
oriyeople beside 
Id nothing on 
nc ‘wear and the 


t piece, and I 


r. “You Couldn’t Have Been Running for Philadelphia”’ 


striped jersey. I know I blushed. I 
tried to turn aside whenever I saw a 
path and dive back into the woods; 
but they turned me back, waving 
their arms like people driving a run- 
away horse in the way he should go. 

“Not this way!” they yelled. 
“Right ahead, boys! Hooray, here 
they come!”’ 

“What’sup?”’ gasped George, who 
was making heavy going of it, what 
with the heat and with having al- 
ready run about six squares. 

“Shut up!” I said. “And run!” 

Some of the natives came out from 
the sides of the road and ran along 
beside us, and I kept my eye on them 
to see they did not trip me up; and 
I had a fist ready to swing and give 
them one good one, but they sheered 
off. We paddled along, pumping out 
air and breathing in dust and swip- 
ing at our eyes to see through the 
perspiration. And there we were, 
running right back into Locust 
Center! 

We passed a grand stand with the 
head men and sachems on it, and 
then we were in dear old Main Street 
between the parked automobiles. 
The people hollered mur- 
der. Believe me, the next 
time I see a dog with a can 
on his tail I am going up 
and take him by the hand. 
It is a very mean feeling. 

There was a line of men 
stretched across the street 
in front of the drug store, 
holding a rope, and I saw 
that they had us and no 
escape. I didn’t care; I 
was so tired my tongue was 
hanging out over my chin. 


““Rook, There's a Sight of Money Rearing 
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“He was,’’ I said, with 
presence of mind, pointing to 
George. 

“What is the name?” he 
said to George. 
“McMonigle—George Mc- 
Monigle.” 

He looked at a paper. 
“What town were you 
running for?” 

“*Philadelphia!’’ 
said George. 

“There is some 
mistake here,” said 
the old-timer, con- 
sulting his paper. 
“You couldn’t have 
been running for 
Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia is a thousand 
miles away, and it is 
not in this race.”’ 

et as ta Ot 
ways,’ said George, 
“but that’s where I 
was running.” 

The old-timer con- 
spired with a couple 
of more old geezers, 
and then they came 
down from the grand 
stand and took us to 
one side. 

‘‘Listen, Mac,’’ 
they said, “are you 
satisfied to run for 
Locust Center, even 
if you started for 
Philadelphia? There 
must be some mis- 
take or you would 
never have been al- 
lowed to start, but it 
can be fixed up right 


Pitch aa 


I saw the rope, RUGGtANThiniTauwn?* here. It’s for the old 


too, but I didn’t 
care. I staggered up to them 
and they grabbed hold of me 
and lifted me up, and I knew 
they were going for the tree; 
but I just took one look 
around to see that they had 
George, too, and then I was 
perfectly satisfied. 

They carried us down the 
street, holding back the crowd 
that wanted to snatch us 
apartand telling them towait, 
and they set us down in front 
of the grand stand. I lifted 
my head and saw that an old- 
timer with chin whiskers was 
prodding my shoulder and 
shouting at me. 

““Who was first?’ I heard 
him scream. 


home town, Mac.” 

“There was a fellow back there fired a gun and tried to 
stop us,’ said George. 

“No!” they said. ‘‘He wasn’t stopping you, Mac; he 
was starting you. Does your head feel queer, Mac?” 

““He’s clean off his chump,”’ I said, getting an intuition 
of how things were. “‘He’s run himself out of brains, gen- 
tlemen. Why, he was running for Locust Center all the 
while! I was, too.” 

“Don’t say anything that is untrue, Peter,’’ protested 
George, shaking my arm. ‘It will only make matters 
worse.” 

But the old-timer with the goatee turned to the crowd. 

“George MeMonigle, running for Locust Center, added 
starter, comes in first! Peter Rook, also running -for 
Locust Center and also an added starter, is second! A 
proud day for the old town, fellow citizens! Give the boys 
three good cheers and a tiger!” 

“And a pair of pants,’’ whispered George when the 
cheers were handed over. ‘‘Three cheers and a pair of 
pants, and never mind about the tiger.” 

“Come this way, boys,’’ said another of the group, 
and he led us into a clothing store. He fixed George 
and me up with two hand-me-downs and a butter- 
nut shirt, and said he reckoned they’d do; and 
while we were easing into these duds the old-timer 
with the whiskers comes in and hands George a 
jewel box. 

““The solid-bronze medal,’’ he says, shaking him 
by the hand. ‘Pin that on your chest, son. It was 
the fastest time ever made in the state of South 
Carolina. Do you realize that you boys came in 
under two hours?” 

“Two hours, nothing!” protested George. ‘“‘ What 
do you mean, two hours?” 

“Shut up and give my nerves a rest,’ I said. 
“Tt was exactly under two hours.”’ 

Then I shook hands with a storeful of people and 
got back to the sidewalk. The first thing I laid eyes 
on was the man in gum boots who had fired the 
starting signal. He made arun at me before I could 
get back into the store and grabbed me by the hand 
before I could hit him. 

“The proudest day of my life,” he says, while 
I was feeling his underwear crawling up my back 
under the butternut shirt. I was very proud and 

glad that I had covered up that striped 
jersey. 
This was all very gratifying, and nothing 
succeeds so sweetly as a bluff while it is 
p succeeding; but I knew that I could abso- 
lutely depend on friend George to ruin 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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ICELY MEADEwalked 
(@ up to Mrs. Patterson 

on the Avon Bay Coun- ¢ 
try Club veranda, her snub 
nose well in the air. ‘“‘’Lo, 
Lizbeth,” she said carelessly. 
She was the only person in 
the entire community who 
would have dared thus to ad- 
dress the local Great Lady, 
and hope to escape alive. 
It was excessively contradic- 
tory to all books of etiquette 
thata chit ofa girl like Cicely 
should call by the first name 
a stately matron thrice her 
years, and a power in the 
land. Which is exactly why 
Cicely did it. 

Mrs. Patterson chuckled. 
“Hello, you imp of Satan,” 
she said amiably, wagging 
her triple chins. ‘‘ What dev- 
iltry are you planning now?” 

Cicely turned and opened 
wide her black-lashed hazel 
eyes, all girlish innocence. 
“Why, Liz-beth Pat-ter- 
son!’’ she said. ‘‘What an 
accusation against poor little 
me!” 

“Cicely,” replied Mrs. 
Patterson, ‘‘I was exactly the 
same sort of hard, mean, 
clever-as-sin little creature 
that you are when I was 
young, so you don’t fool me. 
Come, tell me what you’re up 
to. It’sadull morning. I’m 
getting too fat even for clock 
golf, and there’s nobody in 
the club whose bridge game 
I can endure.” 

“More golf, Lizbeth, and 
you’d sweat off some of that 
soft stuff. It’s ashame; you’d 
be good-looking still if you 
weren’t so fat. You’re 
greedy.” 

“‘T am, rather,’’ admitted Mrs. Patterson. ‘‘Food is so 
enjoyable, Cicely. I’m past vanity. I live to eat good food 
and to amuse myself with the pageant of this wicked 
world, with you, my dear, as chief actor.” 

“Yeah—I know. Everyone was talking about that 
heavenly concoction of pigs’ feet and pistachio nuts you 
gave ’em at your last bridge. But as for looking to me for 
amusement, Lizbeth, you’ll have double astigmatism of 
the optics or something before you get any. The com- 
munity is absolutely moribund, and I am bored to tears.” 

“Truly, Cicely?”’ Mrs. Patterson sighed. 

“Cross my heart, hope to drop down dead. And you 
don’t regret it as much as I do.” 

“Too bad. Let me know if anything happens, though, 
won’t you?”’ 

“Right-o, old thing.”’ 

Cicely sauntered on; swaggered on, would be the better 
phrase. She knew that everyone on the club veranda who 
did not dare approach Mrs. Patterson without being in- 
vited envied and hated her. She nodded casually to 
Evelyn Talbot and her fiancé, Henry Stacy, who were 
starting off for golf. At last she settled herself on the top 
step, snuggled her chin into her fists, and looked out on the 
charming scene. Locust trees tossed their green feathers in 
the sunshine, the little round pond—first water hazard of 
the trickiest course in America—shone like a witch’s 
crystal. The grass was emerald, the sky sapphire, the sun- 
light pure gold. Far beyond was a glimpse of silver—the 
dancing water of the little bay that gave the community 
its name and added water sports to its outdoor diversions. 

“Gosh, what a hole!”’ said Cicely mournfully. ‘What 
do people see in this Nature thing?”’ 

Then she cheered. Appearing round the corner came 
Roddy O’Neill, her near neighbor, steady suitor, special 
pal and coadjutor in various schemes for the enlivenment 
of existence. Stub Reynolds was with him, called Stub 
because of his six foot one. She waved a welcoming hand. 
The two boys waved also, approached, sat on either side of 
her, taking lower steps, as befits the squires of an autocrat. 

“D’you know anything?”’ she asked them. 

Roddy shook his head, but Stub spoke. ‘Nothing much. 
We're getting a newcomer in this proud neighborhood. 
The Janney place has been sold.” 


SOPIAIE 
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““Why, You’? —She Paused —‘‘ You’re Nothing But a Hunk of Cheese!”’ 


“Go on. There’s not money enough in the world to 
buy it.” 

Stub nodded importantly. ‘‘Ever since old Mr. Janney 
died the executors have been nearly crazy. This great big 
white elephant eating its head off in upkeep—chateau, 
orangeries, boskets, farm, dairy, stables, and what not— 
and all the heirs howling at them to sell; and nobody in the 
world, as you say, Cicely, with money enough to buy it.” 

“Poor old Mr. Janney. He was a prince. He loved that 
place. He just doted on it.”” This from Roddy, the senti- 
mental Irishman. 

“He sunk an awful lot of money there.” 

“T’ll say so. Well, it’s sold.” 

“But who bought it?” 

“Man named Eugene Blithe. Owns a string of hotels all 
through the West, Southwest and Middle West, they say.” 

“None in the East or North? How neglectful!” 

“Stop guying, Cicely.” — 

“Well, go on. What does he do besides own hotels? 
Doesn’t sound like much to me. Is he going to make the 
Janney place into a hotel?” 

“Dunno. But my guess is that he’s a tired business man 
who’s going in for elegant leisure and sassiety.” 

“He'll have no difficulty knowing everybody here if he’s 
got the Janney place, provided he isn’t a prohibitionist or 
a tightwad. Think of all the pet charities! There’s Mrs. 
Patterson’s hospital, and Mrs. Knapp’s ex-soldiers’ club, 
and Evy Talbot’s orphanage, and my mother’s home for 
working girls—if he’ll open up the old check book for all 
these unworthy causes he can be the grand pazinkus and 
no questions asked.” 

“You have such a neat concise way of summing up a 
situation, gentle child,” drawled Roddy. 

Cicely glanced at him sharply. Outwardly maintaining 
a complete sovereignty, there were times when his opinion 
swayed her. She owned to being a bit soppy over Rod. He 
was a beautiful dear. No girl in their set but would perish 
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minent ho 
got any ki: 
to join the 
the young 
do with ay 
on whom { 
untroublec 

Cicely 1} 
hasn’t 4 
really nee: 
some boys; 
off from tl) 
craps, andi 
thus kiddi 
a belief th: 
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“Wow! 
Allee sam 
hit us.” 

“ N 0, y 
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priety, aret 


the other bunch, the birds that crashed iio 
hitting the bootleg. And we’d’ve been I 
but we had a blowout.”’ 

“Well, well, listen to the human yeast 
rise out of you that time, old fruit— 

““Cicely!’’ Rod glared for a see 
laughing. ‘‘There’s no use getting sore 
I bit all right. I always do.” 1 


the Tub out?’ asked Stub. ‘‘Unle 
continue the slanging match.” al 
“The Tub it is,” said Cicely. “ We’ 
rainy day in winter when there’s n 
nothing to do. Wish we could get 2 
run around and see if Martie Cade 
offing. If not, telephone and say she’ 
if necessary take my miserable 
around and get her.” 
‘Any orders for me?”’ asked Ro 
“Oh, stick around and be decorative. | 
up asweater. We ought to be all set in fi 
Cicely was right. In fifteen minutes Sit 
to the club Martie Cades, the prettiest (t 
daughters—a lovely fair little creature W : 
a baby stare and a fetching ghost of a lis 
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e hideous. She isn’t—she’s fascinating. 
not her mother, is all I say.” Mrs. 
ot still farther in the recesses of a well- 
‘J wish I were young again,” she thought 
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nd. He saw his chance for a hit. ‘“‘ Yeah— 
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nti, too, and peace was restored. She liked 
dot back at her. She’d have hated him if 
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dag. The tide’s low and I’ve no fancy to be 
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hh I say,” offered Stub. ‘“‘Besides, I’m not 
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. Cicely bosses us too much. It’s not good 
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“But it’s for your best good, old dear. And it hurts me 
more than it does you, you know. If you want a doormat, 
or a clinger, you’ll have to hunt up somebody else to play 
with. Little Cicely’s the captain of her soul.’ 

“You’re too darned much the captain of your soul.” 

“Oh, yes, your ideal is probably Evy Talbot. Look how 
she lets Henry Stacy simply walk on her. He’s postponed 
their marriage twice. He’s always got the glad eye out fora 
little flirtation with anybody that can stand his fish face 
and flat compliments. Before I’d let a man get away with 
murder as she does I’d die. But she puts up with it, and 
hangs on, hoping against hope, I suppose, that some day 
he’ll realize what a treasure he has in her, and she’ll suc- 
ceed in getting him to the altar. I think it’s disgusting. 
Any man who doesn’t like what I do and what I say and 
the way I do it and say it is out, and I wouldn’t lift my 
little finger to stop him.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,’’ agreed Martie, with intense ad- 
miration. “‘But Evy’s so in love with him. Why, nobody 
knows, for he is a prune, if there ever was one.” 

“Oh, but look here, you two Amazons,”’ protested 
Roddy, ‘‘what’s the idea of all the heat? Evy Talbot’s a 
moron and Henry Stacy’s a goof—we’re all of us agreed 
on that. So now let’s enjoy the sail without so much 
oratory.” 

“But the point is that women ought to be independent 
with men,’ went on Cicely. ‘They ought to have pride. 
Think of bothering about a man who went philandering 
around after somebody else. Think of trying to get him 
back. Pretty poor, I calls it.” 

“Look what you’re doing—look!”’ shouted Roddy. 
“Port your hellum, port—port—or we’ll be aground in 
two shakes.” 5 

Cicely followed orders calmly and the mud bank was 
avoided. 

But the moment of excitement destroyed the argument. 
They proceeded peacefully on their way—until Cicely an- 
nounced with regret that they must begin to tack back, as 
it was getting late. 

“‘ Aren’t we going back to the club for tea?” asked Mar- 
tie. 

“You can have it, but I’ve to go home and do the dutiful 
daughter. We’re having some people in—I don’t know 
who. Dad telephoned.” 

“Oh, can the domestic scene and come with us. It’s no 
fun unless you’re along.” This from Roddy. 

“Many thanks,” said Martie balefully. 

‘Tt is not to be done. Our servants hate having tea, and 
I’m the only one who can bully them into it. Heaven 


knows what sort of sandwiches they’d make unless I 
hounded them. You infants run along and 
have your tea and I’ll see you all soon.” 
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“T'll be over this evening, too,” said Roddy, as they 
moored the Tub. Of course he would. He was over every 
evening. 

She dropped them at the clubhouse, filling now with 
four-o’clock regulars, and made quick time getting home. 
She drove her car superbly, as she did most things. Cicely 
could not conceive of doing anything and not doing it well. 
In all her careless, self-sufficient, self-centered, irresponsi- 
ble young life she had never had a wish or a whim denied 
fulfillment. This was not so bad for her as it might have 
been, for she had a sense of humor, and a basic common 
sense that kept her from doing silly and stupid things. She 
knew too much to make a fool of herself, did Cicely. She 
was like a nice boy with a code of clean living and speak- 
ing the truth, and she spiced it with enough constructive 
deviltry not to be namby-pamby. But Cicely was hard, 
even as Mrs. Patterson had said; hard as most young 
people are whose deeper emotions are unborn, who have 
not known the maturing power of privation, grief or the 


. struggle for self-mastery. Yet, as has already been inti- 


mated, Cicely had her soft spot. She was thinking now of 
Roddy and how abruptly he had let Martie Cades know 
he thought her society dull. 

“Rod’s a duck,” thought Cicely. “He’s not like the 
other boys. He oughtn’t to’ve said that. All the same,” 
she made concession to her own weakness, ‘‘I’m glad he 
did.’”” Wasn’t he her very own property, Roddy? Didn’t 
everyone know it? They weren’t engaged, but they didn’t 
need to be. They understood each other. 

She arrived at her own home, a charming type of pseudo- 
colonial, ultra-comfortable house, white clapboards, green 
shutters, flower boxes spilling with bloom, and a well- 
tended acre or so of ground, making an ensemble of subur- 
ban smartness. Cicely ran her car around to the back, 
and entered through the kitchen. 

“Hi, Meggie, you darling old thing—how about tea?”’ 
The austere Scotch cook relaxed a trifle under this address 
and the further blandishment of Cicely’s arm around her 
neck. 

“Now, Miss Cecy—quit—you’re choking me.” 

“Yes, but you like it. How many kinds of sandwiches 
did you make? And are we going to have toast and jam— 
and plum cake? I want the curate’s assistant to look like 
a free-lunch counter.”’ 

She released Meggie, investigated the ice box. ‘Yes, 
here they are—cucumber and pimento cheese—very good. 
Now where’s the cake?” 

The waitress entered, giggling joyfully. Cicely’s mo- 
ments in the kitchen were the joy of the Meade staff. 

“And look at Rosanny! Heavens, but that cap is fetch- 
ing! There’s a good film down at the village tomorrow 
night, Rosanny; I’ll run you down in the car after dinner 
if you want. Maybe you can find a beau 
to bring you back.” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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N [’ GENERALIZATION is absolutely 
true—not even this one.” 

A sage Frenchman is credited with hay- 
ing given that disturbing truth to the world a 
century or more ago. His 
identity is lost, but I am 
willing to hazard a guess that 
he was near the fifty mark 
in years and that he had 
spent the better part of his 
life touching shoulders with 
men. 

But whatever his age or 
calling, he stated a philoso- 
phy which today the busi- 
ness man may well take for 
his own when he finds him- 
self angling for men. 

In this decade of generali- 
zation each of us has his pet 
theory or reénforced convic- 
tion that the man he seeks 
to employ must be measured 
by his own yardstick. We 
can specify with our eyes 
shut the exact qualities he 
must possess. 

On my desk slumbers a 
questionnaire from a promi- 
nent mercantile establish- 
ment requesting me to tell 
what I know about a young 
man I once employed. He 
has applied for a position 
with this company in the 
capacity of salesman. The 
questionnaire is about the 
size of our present income- 
tax-return sheets. It con- 
tains forty-six questions 
chiefly concerned with the 
applicant’s business experi- 
ence and personal habits. 

After the customary ques- 
tions as to whether I am re- 
lated to the applicant, how 
long I have known him, 
length of his employment, 
and so on, the form cuts 
through to hardpan. First comes this inquiry: “Do any of 
his family or associates bear an unfavorable reputation?”’ 

A truthful answer would be yes, for his younger brother 
frequently graces the newspaper headlines. 

Then: ‘‘Has the applicant ever drunk to excess?” 

Yes; I can even volunteer the date, as I have a hazily 
distinct recollection of seeing him on November 11, 1918, 
among 38,000,001 good citizens. 

‘“‘Has he ever gambled or bet on races?” 

Ten to one he has, along with Patrick Henry, G. Wash- 
ington, the president of the First National and a number 
of eminently respectables who walk down the center aisle 
two abreast Sunday mornings. 

“‘Speculated on margins?”’ 

Probably, although I do not know. But if he has he is 
doubtless the wiser. 

“Has he ever been financially embarrassed?” 


Questioning the Questionnaire 


ES or no, what difference does it make? In fact, what 
difference do the answers to most of these questions 
make? Thoughit may be amatter of regret to the young man 
and to those interested in his moral welfare that his brother 
is not all that he should be, that he himself upon occasion 
drinks to excess, sits in at a friendly game to keep up his 
circulation, or now and then takes a flyer in the stock mar- 
ket, yet what have these very commonplace delinquencies 
to do with his fitness for the position which he is seeking? 
I asked the employment manager of a large Eastern 
public-utility company substantially that question. 

“‘T can give you my low-down on that proposition in one 
sentence,”’ he replied without a moment’s hesitation. 
“Precisely as much as they should have if I myself were 
applying for that particular position. And you and I are 
good enough at figures to strike that balance. 

“Every day,’’ he continued, “‘the mails and the telephone 
bring us a crop of inquiries from banks, industrial plants, 
mercantile establishments and bonding companies wanting 
to know what we know or think we know about some man 
or woman who once belonged to our organization. Some- 
times they resort to a personal inquiry, but usually it is a 
printed form or a stereotyped letter. 
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Do We Not Too Constantly Look for Qualities Which We Ourselves Do Not Pack in Our Own Touring Kit? 


“Tt is one of the most perplexing knots a conscientious 
business man has to unravel. Of course, the easiest way 
to answer most of them is to do as I myself occasionally 
do—drop them in the wastebasket. But when that hap- 
pens I do an injustice either to the employer who is making 
inquiries or to the person who is trying to connect with him. 
Usually it is the fellow who is after a job, because your 
average employer wants to be shown. In fact, he is entitled 
to be shown, and when he does not hear from us he skepti- 
cally concludes that no news is bad news and accordingly 
he does not take a chance on the man. 
On the other hand, if he does take a 
chance in spite of our silence, and the 
employe pans out as worthless or dis- 
honest, he feels that we are largely to 
blame for not supplying a character or 
experience record of the man. And toa 
certain extent I think he is justified. 

“This one fact, however, I always try 
to keep before me when I answer any 
question about a man’s present or past: 
A man must have work somewhere. If 
he does not get it, you and I must do 
more work in order to support him in 
jail, in an almshouse or through a charity 
subscription. If I can help him to a job 
without doing an injustice to the pros- 
pective employer who trusts me to the 
extent of asking my opinion of the man, 
I am going to help him. 

“But right there is the rub. 

“Tn far too many cases-in fact, I 
think, in the majority of cases— an 
opinion is sought rather than a fact. 
Looking back over a period of fifteen 
years, I find that nearly all specific 
questions about men and women can be divided into two 
classes— questions of fact and questions of judgment. Gen- 
erally speaking, I believe questions of fact should be an- 
swered with very little or no qualification. If I were in the 
other fellow’s boots I would feel that I was entitled to 
know them. Certainly I have a right to know if Jim Sleek 
lifted a pay roll or muddled his books on his last job, or 
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Jt Volstead Act went into effect, in 1919, it 
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Joc but the corner lot on which it stood was 
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‘Burying the Corpse 
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{Hirohibition had rendered the property in 
nuless for its former purpose, as the owners 
‘fo. temporary period. They were willing to 
me But when national prohibition became a 
dt] knowledge that new usage must be created 
fore tremendous quantity of realty used in 
lec lic stimulants became an acknowledged 
ma. short of panic among owners and 
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on¢ion of the owners’ minds and tempera- 
al red to restrain panic-stricken ones from 
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upsetting all the carefully laid plans of those who had been 
called upon to bury the corpse. 

A difficult part of the situation was the feeling by many 
owners that saloonkeepers had been paying excessive rent 
for the use of their realty, and the thought of a sure and 
certain return to normality was a condition fraught to 
many with anticipation of great distress. 

For years a part of the American 
public scarcely realized that the sub- 
ject of prohibition was other than an 
argument. The question as to 
whether deprivation of alcoholic stimu- 
lants was a moral issue or whether it 
was a deprivation of personal liberty 
became practically the only discussion. 
To the real-estate mind, however, there 
was another aspect of the case: Prohi- 
bition would change the status of value 
for better or worse to the owners of 
untold millions of realty holdings. 

How to bury the corpse was a ques- 
tion of great perplexity, even to the 
expert who had taken the time to study 
records of the effects of prohibition 
upon realty values in the various prohi- 
bition states. In spite of the persistent 
manufacture of statistics by the prop- 
aganda agencies of both wets and drys, 
real-estate experts who had studied 
this subject thoroughly knew the effects 
of prohibition upon values in small 
towns, counties, states and fairly large 
cities. But all this information now 
had to be considered in the light of an 
unprecedented situation, for there was 
a tremendous difference between the 
largest city in any prohibition county 
or state—at the time it went dry—and 
New York in 1919. In the smaller 
towns and cities values had naturally not become stabi- 
lized; many things might affect them. In the larger cities 
values are much more definitely fixed. 

The effect of prohibition in its various phases could not 
have been so far-reaching years ago, because the cities were 
much smaller and values were naturally much less, whereas 
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in 1919 not only had the cities grown tremendously in size 
but realty—probably out of proportion to growth in pop- 
ulation—was at its peak. The imminent change so soon 
to descend upon these fairly stabilized conditions with a 
century or more of tradition behind them presented a prob- 
lem which may be fairly described as stupendous. 

The effect of state prohibition upon 
realty, however helpful, was a very dif- 
ferent condition from that of national 
prohibition. The effect of state prohi- 
bition upon realty formerly used for the 
sale and manufacture of liquor could be 
nowhere nearly so great as the condi- 
tions which the Volstead Act created, 
for many reasons. 


The Turn of the Tide 


HE lessons taught by modified and 

absolute state prohibition upon 
realty were manifold. Many of us will 
remember the great apprehension 
which realty owners of liquor estab- 
lishments had when the new law in 
the so-called prohibition states went 
into effect; how the magazines were 
flooded with illustrations of the city 
deserted, and how, during the first 
year, realty values of property used for 
either the manufacture or dispensation 
of alcoholic liquor were frightfully hurt; 
but to everyone’s surprise, little by little 
these establishments were taken for 
other enterprises and they were, in the 
main, quitesuccessful. Business picked 
up generally; the savings banks began 
to find an increase in their deposits; 
people began buying their own homes 
and merchants their business establish- 
ments; the jails were being emptied; a general air of pros- 
perity became increasingly apparent, and what was more 
important, comfort and good will in the minds of the public 
began to become plainly apparent. There was less fric- 
tion in the air; then realty prices commenced to advance, 
(Continued on Page 142) 


From the Time the Volstead Act Went Into Effect it Has Been a Prime Factor in the Real-Estate Business 
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ARLY on an April morning Jacob Sham- 
K augh tramped about the kitchen of his 
cabin on the north side of Graefenburg Hill. 
His restless and impatient motions were those of 
a beast in a cage too small, 
and his shock of gray and 
tawny hair, his long mus- 
tache and his heavy shoul- 
ders, which had begun to 
bend forward with the 
weight of sixty idle years, 
suggested a member of the 
cat tribe. 

The cabin had one room 
besides the kitchen, a bed- 
room within, from which 
came now and then a cheer- 
ful yet plaintive voice. 
Philena Shambaugh was a 
cripple and her rising from 
bed was not to be achieved 
by half past five in the 
morning. When her hus- 
band made a rare trip to 
Gettysburg or Chambers- 
burg she stayed in bed, out 
of his way until he had 
gone. She had fallen two 
years ago and had broken 
her leg, which had remained 
unset. The state nurse, 
hearing a rumor of the in- 
jury three weeks later, faced 
Shambaugh’s pointed gun’ 
with scorn; but she had not 
been able to persuade Phi- 
lena to go to the hospital. 
Learning from the distant 
neighbors that Philena was 
often alone for days, and 
that Shambaugh was cruel, 
she urged her to take refuge 
in the comfort of the county 
home; but to this advice 
also Philena was deaf. She 
was a stout, sweet-faced 
woman, in whose expression 
terror had begun to mingle 
with affection and the 
weariness of physical pain. 

She asked three times, 
‘‘Where are you going to- 
day?’’ But Shambaugh did 
not answer. When she 
heard him throw into the 
old-fashioned sink the tin 
plate from which he had 
been eating she repeated her question, and he came and 
stood in the doorway; not because he wished to please 
her, but because he wished to talk. He spoke to her only 
to give some order or to gratify his own necessity for trucu- 
lent speech. To terrify her, he let her see him thrust an old 
revolver into his belt and a bottle into an inner pocket. 
There was something absurd and swaggering about him, 
and something deadly also. 

“I’m goin’ west today,” he said in a loud tone; ‘to that 
sink of wickedness, Chambersburg. The last time I was 
there they asked me why didn’t I work. A little scrawny 
black woman asked me. They’ll suffer for their mockin’ of 
a decent man! They were burned to the ground once; 
they may be burned again.” 

Though his boasting and threats were not to be taken 
seriously, Philena’s eyes darkened. Shambaugh came into 
the room so that he might have a wider swing for his arms. 

““There they set, in luxury and ease and greed, denouncin’ 
me, denouncin’ all us mountain people. What have we left? 
Set a fire to burn off a little land for huckleberries—what 
do we get? Jail for years! Shoot our own game—what 
do we get? Jailagain! They put deer in our woods; dare 
we shoot ’em? Only when they’re shootin’, too, for a few 
weeks. Ain’t that so?” 

Philena turned her head. Jacob shot deer whenever he 
pleased. 

*‘Ain’t it so?”’ he shouted. 

“Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘I suppose so.” 

“You suppose so! You can’t take a walk that a ranger 
isn’t watchin’ you from near or far, sneakin’ after you or 
lookin’ at you from a tower. There’s all the northwest 
mountain; nobody dare build a cabin there on account of 
pollutin’ the springs. There was no such talk when I was 
young. It’s a game to get our land from us, that’s what!”’ 

“The water does get polluted.” 
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“I’m Goin’ West Today,’ He Said in a Loud Tone; “‘to That Sink of Wickedness, Chambersburg”® 


Philena knew she was wasting her breath; but soon he 
would be gone and there would be no one to speak to for 
hours. 

“Tt’s a lie!”? shouted Shambaugh. ‘“‘There’s Jim King’s 
wife just died of fever. She drank the water from the 
watershed; but nobody else has fever.” 

“Tt ought to have been told she had the fever,” said 
Philena anxiously. ‘‘They oughtn’t to ’a’ buried her secret. 
If the nurse knowed fe 

“‘T’ll nurse her and you, too, if she comes here! Don’t 
you dare tell the nurse!”” warned Shambaugh. “They cut 
their roads through, they build their tall towers. Some- 
time I’ll get ’em.” 

Philena raised herself on her elbow. At this instant the 
first ray of the sun, crossing miles of green wheat and brown 
plowed earth and orchards in bloom, but leaving them 
still in shadow, illuminated the bare tips of oak and hick- 
ory trees against the high sky outside her little square 
window. Close about the cabin there was a masking 
growth of evergreens; but Philena, looking upward from 
her bed, saw only the gilded tips of the bare trees. 

“The eye of God’ll see you if you do wrong,” she said 
earnestly. 
wm. “The eye of God!’ mocked Jacob. ‘‘ What is the eye of 
God? It ain’t fixed itself on me yet for good or harm.” 

“‘Tt’s the sun,” said Philena in a louder tone. ‘‘God’s 
sun is His eye.” 

“T ain’t afraid of no sun or no eye,”’ declared Jacob. 

Returning to the kitchen, he thrust into his pocket a few 
pieces of the bread which Philena baked with almost super- 
human effort and almost intolerable pain. As he looked 
for his old hat, his eye fell resentfully upon Philena’s com- 
fortable chair and the small phonograph which the state 
nurse had brought her. Opening the outer door, he stooped 
to lift a homemade basket filled with arbutus, pulled up 
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crimson tassels. Avoiding Caledonia 
Park, the terminus of the trolley line, 
and skirting acres of close-set white 
pines, a part of the state preserve, he 
came out at last upon the concrete road 
which he hated. Sometimes he sig- 
naled the drivers of trucks and begged 
for a ride, but this morning he was in 
too sullen a mood. He did not feel 
tired, but his angry heart seemed to 
make his whole body palpitate. 

On the eastern edge of Chambers- 
burg, at new and spacious houses, he 
sold a few bunches of arbutus; but 
the transaction was always accom- 
panied by a protest: 

“You oughtn’t to pick all the leaves 
off; that spoils the bunch.”’ 

Several women seemed about to re- 
fuse to take the bare clusters; but the 
delicate odor conquered them, and, 
with their faces buried in the flowers, 
they did not see the glare or hear the 
mutter with which Shambaugh bade them adieu. Stepping 
under the arched bridge which carried the railroad through 
the town, he drank deep from his bottle, which was not, 
like his pistol, empty of its appropriate load. 

“Live and let live’s the mountain law,” he said aloud. 
“But it ain’t the law of the valley.” 

In the center of the town there survived a section of old 
houses, set in well-kept yards, all with an air of prosperity 
and long establishment. Shambaugh hated all the resi- 
dents of this section, who had lordly, old-fashioned ways. 
Here they even corrected his names for his wares. It was 
sassafras, they said, and not sassafrac, and there was no 
such thing in the world as feiseltoe—feiseltoe, which he had 
known since he was born. It was not prince’s pine; it was 
feiseltoe, and that was what he would call it till the world 
ended. But he never had the last word at these houses. 
At the least assertion of himself, the door closed smartly 
or the head of a gardener was lifted or a chauffeur came 
suddenly, and as if accidentally, round the corner. Here 
his tone was whining instead of insolent, but he hated his 
patrons all the more. 

This morning, fortified by his refreshment, he feared no 
one; he was prepared to meet the most haughty mistress 
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in the finest house and to defend his 
pronunciation, or, if need be, his honor 
asamountain man. Hehad his chance 
at once. Lumbering in a driveway, he 
saw standing at the edge of her porch, 
looking out over the hyacinths and 
narcissuses in her garden, the little 
dark woman who bade him 
work. She was clearly a lover 
of flowers; japonica and for- 
sythia and hawthorn and spirea 
were abloom on all sides. She 
wore a gingham dress and a 
sweater and seemed about to as- 
sist in the cultivation of the gar- 
den. She looked at Shambaugh with 
the eyes of efficiency and industry at 
inefficiency and laziness, but she spoke 
pleasantly: 

“Good morning. 
bringing today?” 

Uncovering his basket, Shambaugh 
held it out in rude silence. At the 
open window close by stood an older woman whom he did 
not see. ‘“‘Can’t you say good morning?” asked the young 
woman a little sharply. 

“TI don’t speak where my words is took exception to.” 

The young woman stared, then she laughed gayly. 

“T wouldn’t cherish malice if I were you. It isn’t sassa- 
frac and there isn’t such a thing as feiseltoe.’’ As she 
spoke she put her hand into Shambaugh’s basket and took 
out a bunch of flowers. The roots trailed after them. Each 
cluster meant a dozen plants destroyed. ‘‘What a shame! 
You oughtn’t to pull up the roots like this. We tell you 
that every year. I wouldn’t buy a penny’s worth.” 

Shambaugh’s face reddened and his heart seemed to 
double the time of its beat, and he began to call down upon 
the sharp little woman all sorts of destruction. Astonished 
at her patience, and unaware that the figure inside the 
window had vanished, as he had been unaware of its pres- 
ence, he changed to vileness. His mouth was still filling 
from an inexhaustible well of obscenity when two men 
came round the corner of the house and stopped, one on 
each side of him. They were of the gardener and chauffeur 
type of his enemies, and both were powerful representatives. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Dime as to be incapable of getting worse, 
and he figured later that he should have 
suspected trouble when the rotund figure of 
Kismet Brown appeared out of the storm. Of 
eourse, the fact that Kismet was sponsored 
by the genial and immaculate Florian Slappey 
served to allay such suspicions as might ordina- 
rily have warned Mr. Dime; but, as Willie after- 
wards reflected bitterly, an exercising of merely 
ordinary powers of perception would have 
informed him that Kismet was a bass singer. 
In the first place, Kismet 
Brown looked like a bass singer. 
He was large of feature and am- 
ple of girth; he affected gray 
pants and a Prince Albert coat 
and a flowing necktie. But it 
was his voice that should have 
carried the message—a deep, 
rumbling, reverberant voice that 
boomed through the odorous 
confines of the little barbecue 
stand and vied with the compel- 
ling tones of the thunder which 
even at the moment of his ad- 
vent was stirring all Birming- 
ham. 

One hour previously the storm 
had struck the city; a jagged 
flash of lightning, a crash of thun- 
der and a swishing downpour of 
rain. Now the streets glistened 
blackly under corner arcs and the 
gutters were raging torrents of 
uncompromising wetness. Traf- 
fie proceeded skiddily and pro- 
fanely; a few unfortunate 
pedestrians fought against the 
storm with heads bowed and 
shoulders hunched; the power 
house was flooded and lights 
went out over the city, leaving 
street cars standing dark and dis- 
consolate. 

When the storm broke, Mr. 
Dime gave vent to his disap- 
pointment in a single pessimistic 
comment—‘“‘I might of knowed 
that was it gwine storm thisaway 
it would pick Saddy night to do 
i onee 

It was, indeed, unfortunate 
from a business standpoint, for 
Willie Dime’s barbecue stand 
was justly famous for the quality 
of its sandwiches, and on Satur- 
day night it usually did a land- 
office business with automobile 
parties bound joyward on the 
various paved roads which crisscross Jefferson 
County. For tonight, however, Willie knew that 
he must content himself with discontent. Barbe- 
cued pork and barbecued beef sizzled mournfully, 
their appetizing odors keening Willie’s misery 
rather than his appetite. On the little iron stove 
simmered the Brunswick stew, and from under 
a glass-topped case myriad neat slices of bread 
gazed reproachfully upon the weather that made their 
sale impossible. 

It was, in every sense of the word, a wet night for Mr. 
Dime, and it came at a time when Willie craved cash 
money and plenty of it. Not that business was bad at the 
Avenue F Barbecue Palace—far from it; but it was not so 
good as Willie wished it to be, and recently Mr. Dime had 
learned that he must build up his business swiftly if he was 
to avoid dire trouble with a certain Mr. Semore Mashby, 
an attenuated and wealthy colored gentleman more noted 
for his ability to make dollars multiply than for his 
humaneness. 

When the door opened and a gust of wind and rain 
accompanied Florian Slappey and Kismet Brown into the 
Palace, Willie’s countenance betrayed a fifty-fifty mixture 
of welcome and disappointment; the former caused by the 
sight of Mr. Slappey, and the latter because he understood 
that whatever eating of barbecue sandwiches was to be 
done in the very immediate future would be at the expense 
of the business. 

The visitors blew loudly upon their gelid hands, floridly 
anathematized the Saturday-night weather and com- 
mented that the odor of the place suttinly did impaht a 
passionate appetite. 
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‘“‘Lawyer Chew,’’ He Said Lightly, ‘‘What Does You Think of This Place?’’. 


“And,” wound up Mr. Slappey, “I craves to ’traduce to 
you my friend Mistuh Brown.” 

No hint of bitterness and enmity to come was in the 
gaze of either man as they clasped hands. Mr. Brown was 
too vast and entirely too impressive to cause Mr. Dime any 
immediate forebodings; and Mr. Brown had only feelings 
of warm friendship for the gentleman who owned the meat 
from which emanated the appetizing odor with which the 
shop was filled. 

Kismet Brown was hungry. Also, he was broke, and he 
was a stranger in a strange land. Mr. Slappey being unduly 
impressed by Kismet’s protuberant personality, neglected 
to mention to Willie that his friendship with the large 
gentleman had been inaugurated less than an hour previ- 
ously. Probably Florian had a hunch that much prestige 
was to be gained by claiming a long intimacy with the 
stranger; certainly Kismet was no person to be gazed 
upon and forgotten. 

Willie Dime, on the other hand, wasn’t much in the mat- 
ter of physique or pulchritude; he was short and wizened 
and most ingenuously unhandsome. But Kismet surveyed 
the little man with vast respect as Florian Slappey in- 
formed him that this was the person of whom he was talking. 

“Talkin’ ’bout me?” queried Willie. 
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ment the proprietor of the barbecue stand 
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dollars cash profit weekly, plus social opportunity and 
vocal grandeur—that was gall and wormwood. 

“You mus’ be awful happy singin’ all the time thata- 
way,” he suggested enviously. 

Willie nodded. 

“Tis. Bass singin’ is the fondest thing I is of.” 

““M’m! I loves good bass singin’ my ownse’f.”’ 

The three other members of the Sweet Singers were 
already in tune when Willie arrived with his guest. Kismet 
was properly and profusely introduced. Then Quintus 
Weefalls rapped insistently upon a desk and ordered a 
practicing of Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. He sounded a 
pitiful note upon a puny pipe and away they went; their 
voices low and sweet and clear, atoning in perfection of 
harmony for whatever lack there may have been in indi- 
vidual tonal qualities. 

Throughout the song Willie Dime saw the beady eyes of 
his Gargantuan employe fixed speculatively—and some- 
what critically—upon him. It was quite evident that Kis- 
met was not unalloyedly enthusiastic. Willie was peeved. 
He was desirous of impressing Kismet with his own 
importance and he was sure that Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot was no medium for the attainment of such an effect. 
Wherefore, immediately upon the conclusion of that num- 
ber, he suggested to Quintus that they take a fall out of 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. 

Quintus consented because he didn’t know how to 
refuse. Quintus, as a matter of fact, was not entirely 
pleased with Willie Dime; not that Willie wasn’t an ade- 
quate bass—but he was merely that. There was no fire 
and depth and passion to the bass singing of the emaciated 
Mr. Dime. Unquestionably he was the weak member of 
the quartet, however better than all other colored Bir- 
mingham basses he might be. 

Willie attacked Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep with 
excessive gusto. The amazingly large voice reverberated 
from out of the 
tiny frame 
with force and 
power. Willie 
sang with head 
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thrown back and eyes focused raptly upon the ceiling. 
The first and second tenors and the lusty-lunged barytone 
furnished the accompaniment; but it was a bass song, 
and Willie lost no opportunity to shine. When the last 
watery grave had been dug he turned expectantly to Kis- 
met Brown. 

“Well,” he inquired eagerly and triumphantly, “how 
did you like that?” 

And then an astounding thing happened; a flagrant and 
apparently inexcusable exhibition of lese majesty. The fat 
and bulbous head of Kismet shook slowly on the short neck. 

“Not so good,’ commented Kismet. ‘‘Not so good at 
all’ 

The anticipatory smile froze upon Willie’s lips. He stood 
rigid for a moment; then deep and abiding fury welled up 
in his soul. 

“What ain’t so good?”’ 

““Yo’ bass singin’.”’ 

Quintus Weefalls and the other members of the quartet 
edged closer. 

Here was drama with a capital D—an employe criticizing 
the art of his employer. Willie was obsessed by a mur- 
derous anger, and he flung a scathing question at his 
tormentor. 

“T reckon you c’n sing it better than I, huh?” 

Kismet nodded slowly; this was the golden opportunity 
for which he waited. 

“T reckon so.” 

And now Quintus was keenly interested; Kismet was an 
impressive person. He looked like a bass singer. 

“‘Le’s us heah you,’ requested Mr. Weefalls. 

Kismet was not reluctant. He hoisted himself to his feet, 
gestured the two tenors and the barytone about him, 
cocked his head on one side as he gave attentive ear to the 
pitch pipe, and then 

Mr. Kismet Brown knocked Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep for a goal. His voice, rich and true and possessing 
uncanny volume, filled the large hall. Once or twice he 
switched abruptly from the roaring quality of a giant 
waterfall to a soft and insinuating croon. As a bass singer 
it was early and positively evident that Willie Dime was a 
pale and pallid second. Then, as a crowning gesture of 
superiority, Kismet performed the last watery rites a full 
ten fathoms deeper than Willie had ever been able to go. 

An audible silence followed the final 
long-drawn note; silence, and then a 
wildly jubilant howl of congratulation 
from Quintus Weefalls. 

“Hot dam!” he enthused. ‘You is 
jus’ the man I has been waitin’ fo’ ever 
since the Heavenly Harmony Sweet 
Singers was organized. Us needs a bass 
singer like you, Mistuh Brown, 
because you is the most bass- 
est singer I has ever met up 
with.” 

Kismet flowered under the 
praise. He shook hands with 
the first tenor, the second 
tenor and the barytone. They 
clustered enthusiastically 
about him, plying him with 
compliments which he ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. 
Only Willie Dime did not 
shake his hand; poor diminu- 
tive Willie Dime, standing 
miserably and forlornly on the 
outside looking in. 

Premonition of disaster 
gripped the soul of Mr. Dime. 
Something informed him that 
he was about to become an ex- 
member of the Heavenly Har- 
mony Sweet Singers, and at 
the bare thought he experi- 
enced an agony of soul that 
was well-nigh a physical ache. 
Heslumped within himself and 
became smaller than he was; 
a pitiful, abject thing whose 
cup of bitterness was over- 
flowed by the knowledge that 
his was the feeding hand that 
had been bitten. 

The quartet tried three or 
four other numbers. In each 
of them Kismet Brown out- 
stripped himself, and finally 
Mr. Weefalls’ lips spoke the 
words which rang in Willie 
Dime’s ears like the knell o’ 
doom. 

‘*Mistuh Brown,’’ an- 
nounced Quintus, “‘us craves 
that you should jine up with 
our quartet.” 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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an active and intelligent member of a political 

party in a boss-ridden city, and she told me this 
story herself—rather ruefully, since it hurts to be disil- 
lusioned and at first the acid of it bites in deep. 

“Tt gave me,’’ she confessed, ‘‘my first experience with 
that thing they call the machine. I didn’t know before 
exactly what a political machine was—never thought 
about it. If anybody had asked me, I’d have said that a 
machine was a foul disease which afflicted exclusively the 
opposite party. That, anyhow, is what the old-time bally- 
hooers about party loyalty try to make you believe. As 
you know, I’m a believer in government by political parties, 
and it goes without saying that if you have parties you 
have to have party organization and machinery in order to 
get your beliefs into action. That’s nothing but plain com- 
mon sense. But suddenly to come bang up against the 
realization that the machinery of your own party in your 
own town has been taken over and is being operated by a 
ring of political bosses, with no sense of obligation to the 
public, but sheerly for profit—well, that gives the ordinary 
woman a shock. Ina way, it’s like discovering some fine 
morning that a friend you’ve always trusted hasn’t been 
worthy of your trust. You suddenly get a new light, and 
that light hurts. It sort of breaks you up and blunts 
your faith all around.” 

The gist of what had happened was this: Mrs. 
Jackson, one of the leaders of the suffrage fight, had 
later flung herself heartily into various activities 
inside her own political party. Her husband was an 
important business member of the community, and 
Mrs. Jackson, descendant of a long line of vigorous 
and prosperous forbears interested in civic affairs, 
habitually made her own investments, paid her 
taxes, kept within her household and dress budgets, 
and was, as her husband expressed it, as good a man 
of business as himself. She had a flair for efficiency, 
for keeping down costs. 
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“AND so,” she continued, “‘when I was appointed 

on an important committee by the party lead- 
ers—not to make graceful speeches or collect funds, 
but to see how those same funds were disbursed—I 
was delighted; it was a job after my own heart. For 
in the old suffrage days I had the reputation of being 
able to swing amazingly big programs on practically 
a shoe-string basis, and I did it by keeping an eagle 
eye on our little treasure chest and not O.K.ing the 
first estimate that came in. I shopped around for 
bargains before I gave the contract out. Well, for a 
while all was smooth sailing on the committee. But 
one day, checking up some expenses, I came across 
what seemed to me an exorbitant estimate for a lot of 
printing we were about to have done. That estimate had 
got slipped in there by mistake and it hadn’t been O.K.’d. 
‘Gee!’ I said. ‘Those folks must take us for the United 
. States Mint!’ That estimate was just about twice 
as big as it had any moral right to be. ‘Lucky thing,’ I 
thought, ‘that I came across it before it’s been O.K.’d!’ 
So I put on my hat and went out shopping for lower bids. 
I found several reliable firms that agreed to do the work 
for about one-half the price, and the next day I entered 
the committee room with those bids in my purse, feeling 
proud as a Boy Scout who’s just polished off his daily 
good deed and is hanging around to be praised. 

“But when I opened up with what I’d achieved and 
looked around for approving nods, a kind of deadly silence 
fell. The man next me turned a sullen brick red and 
glared down his nose. Another looked awfully startled out 
of his eyes, then abruptly shifted them away. But what 
those eyes said, plain as day, was, ‘Now you have spilled 
the beans!’ And still that grim silence prevailed. 

““What’s the matter?’ I exclaimed. ‘Have I done 
something wrong? But that first estimate was ridiculous, 
you know. The printer is nothing but a thief!’ The chair- 
man got himself in hand. 

““Well, Mrs. Jackson, that’s fine—perfectly fine!’ he 
boomed with a false heartiness that didn’t fool mea bit. 
‘I’ve always said that women were live wires when it came 
to cutting down costs. Now you just hand over those 
estimates to me and I’ll put the best one through.’ 

“I handed them over and the air seemed to clear. I 
knew I’d stepped on somebody’s toes and I suspected they 
were those of the gentleman on my right who had turned 
a deep brick red. I suspected also that my days of use- 
fulness on that particular committee were numbered—and 
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it was even so. A few days later, very diplomatically, I 
was shifted from the center out to the periphery of the 
circle. But I made it my private business to see just how 
that little affair turned out, and I discovered that the 
original estimate went through; and on top of that I dis- 
covered why.”’ 

Unwittingly, she had turned her keen, truthful vision 
upon one corner of the big pattern and was shocked by 
the revelation of inefficiency, graft. Within the munic- 
ipal machinery of her own party! It started her, she 
said, to thinking; she still believed in party organization 
as strongly as ever; that had to be to obtain results; 
and women had to work inside party organizations if they 
wanted their influence to count. Thus far the argument 
was clear; but at this point she struck a snag, for she came 
point-blank up against the query of what is the difference 
between an honest, normal party organization and the 
organization of a machine, and how is a woman to tell one 
from the other—particularly as the machine calls itself 
by the party’s name? And she decided, sensibly, the only 
way to tell the difference between the two, one honest and 
the other dishonest, was by their fruits. High taxes, soar- 
ing living costs, stupendous city pay rolls combined with a 
low grade of efficiency, poorly cleaned and lighted streets, 
a slack morale in the police force, increase in vice, protected 
vice, bootlegging, crime waves—all these were outward and 
visible signs of a machine intrenched in power. 

“And still,’ she concluded, ‘“‘you will find women— 
loyal, sincere women—working, just as I was, fora corrupt 
machine under the delusion that they are working for their 
party. They still can’t tell one from the other—the disease 
from the patient. What are we going to do?” 

The first thing, evidently, is to decide what and when 
and where is a political machine. How does it get that 
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Mrs. Smith Imparts Her Knowledge to Mrs. Jones, and So the Snowball Grows. 
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he climb into power? How does a machine actually oper- 
ate? What are its characteristic results in city govern- 
ment? How does it manage to stay in? 

As we look out over the American scene and note the 
cities in which boss rule has flourished at one time or 
another like the classical green bay tree—and various way 
stations as well—we get a hint as to the kind of habitat 
most preferred. It seems to require a rich black financial 
soil. So the first element necessary for the establishment 
of a machine is that it shall be a place with worth-while 
pickings. Itshould have economic resources, treasure, cash. 
It should be, preferably, a great industrial and financial 
center, with shipping, railway terminals, docks, harbors, 
public works, with franchises and contracts to award; a 
pay roll running into millions; and large revenues and taxes 
rolling in. In addition, this stacked-up wealth should be 
surrounded by a prosperous community, consisting of rich 
and powerful concerns. Here are pickings worth while! 
And it is this kind of city which whets the appetites of 
our Cesars with respect both to profits and to power. 

In a smaller city the plums are not so large or so luscious 
or so easy to shake down from the tree. The electorate is 
more simple, homogeneous, and everybody knows about 
his neighbors’ affairs. Mister Boss can’t get very far for 
the simple reason that he can’t cover his trail. Mrs. Smith 
may light the fuse by remarking innocently to her husband 
that Mrs. Boss has been seen kiting around in a brand- 
new automobile—much better than she, Mrs. Smith, can 
afford—and what’s Mister Boss’ salary anyhow? Mr. 
Smith elucidates by stating that Mister Boss is a crook, and 
illustrates his remarks. 

Mrs. Smith imparts her knowledge to Mrs. Jones, and 
so the snowball grows. It leaks around to the editor and 
the parsonage, and one fine morning there are headlines in 
the paper, or the preacher takes for his text, ‘‘Thou God 
seest me,” and he shakes a denunciatory finger right under 
Mister Boss’ paling nose. The fat is in the fire. They’ve 
got the goods on him. In such communities our Cesars are 
likely to be nipped in the bud while they are still a-budding. 
But in a city the economic and social conditions are 
more complex. 
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It is a grave defect of our two-party system of govern- 
ment that the elector must everlastingly keep his eye on the 
ball. Perhaps that is the inherent defect of democracy 
itself. It can’t even be wound up like an eight-day clock. 
On the contrary, it insists on daily, even hourly attention, 
just like any private business, in order to keep it running 
on the rails. And in a great metropolis, with the intense 
competitive struggle for wealth, keeping its eye on the 
little ball is the last thing a busy electorate wants to do. 
It is willing to pay almost any price just to be let alone. 
Each social group, cut off from commingling with other 
groups, as is the case in simpler communities, by this very 
isolation plays into the boss’ hands. 


The Apathetic Better Element 


Retes of all, there is the great wealth-producing element, 
the creators in business, industry, finance, driving furi- 
ously at top speed, each on his own affairs. And there are 
their wives, interested in culture, calories, concerts, cats—in 
everything else in the world save the practical welfare of 
the city in which they dwell. This constitutes the over- 
whelming majority of the so-called better element—a class 
which by reason of its greater opportunities for education, 
leisure, thought, should be the moral leaders, the political 
pacemakers in the life of the community. 

But this class has abdicated, slung away the vote, to- 
gether with its sense of noblesse oblige—that inherent great- 
ness of nature which constrains humans to look out for 
those less fortunately placed. Instead of leadership being 
wielded by this class, one observes in a great metropolis 
a decided gulf between social and political life. 

And then there are the poorer groups whose constricted 
circumstances the boss makes use of for his own political 
ends. In addition, there are the great teeming foreign 
colonies. These men, honest and thrifty in the main, but 
without political education or training in self-government, 
and with the most superficial knowledge of our ways and 
ideals, are easy marks for the boss. These raw, ignorant, 
yet often pathetically enthusiastic new members of our 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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terly periods of insolvency, just 

preceding the date when they 
could draw their ample allowances 
and continue on a pilgrimage which 
had no set objective, that Allan Brent 
and the Honorable Willard Weston 
Clively Towar sat upon the veranda 
of a club in Bombay, and scowled at 
the colorful, sweltering activity of the 
city. 

The month in Bombay hadn’t been 
half bad. By this time they should 
have been trying their gunsuponsala- 
dangs in Trengganu, but the sala- 
dangs could wait. With a little 
better than three pounds in their col- 
lective pockets, they had enjoyed 
the best that Bombay could give 
them. Towar’s cousin had seen to 
that. There was always someone to 
make sure that they flourished and 
wanted not, for it was in the normal 
course of things that Seadog Towar 
and Allan Brent should be well re- 
ceived, that their state of financial 
collapse should be treated as a huge 
joke. Also, it was in the normal 
course of things that they should end 
their stay by a return of hospitality 
which would cost them about half of 
the next quarter’s allowance. It had 
happened many times in the past 
four years, and it was only natural 
to suppose that the next lean month 
would find them signing chits and 
playing polo in Singapore—or, per- 
haps, playing auction in the shanty 
which the Sultan of Trengganu called 
his palace. 

But this afternoon was far removed from the normal 
course of things. 

Allan took the cable message which Seadog handed 
back to him, and stuffed it in his pocket. He was trying 
hard to realize that he was no longer Allan Brent, Junior— 
just Allan Brent. 

“‘Fearfully sorry, old man,” said Seadog. “‘Suppose you'll 
hop the first boat to the States. Rotten shame. Can’t 
tell you!”’ 

Allan nodded. “Yes; I’ll have to go back and get my 
kid sister straightened out. Jan’s just a youngster. Tough 
for her to be there alone.”” He paused. ‘‘Seadog, I ought 
to have gone home after the war. The governor was a 
mighty good scout, and I—well, it’ll be pretty awful not 
seeing him again. Hang it all! I wish I’d gone home, just 
to say hello But it never entered my head that this would 
happen. It’s been Lord, it’s been eight years since 
I was home!” 

He sat down dejectedly, overwhelmed by a sense of his 
own culpability, negligence. Brent House, with its avenue 
of elms rising from the outskirts of Sound Brook to the 
whiteness of the old colonial mansion, swam before his 
eyes; and he wondered if his father had gone back home 
from his own wanderings to die. Jan’s cablegram had been 
sent from Sound Brook. How fine it would have been if he 
had gone home in time, if he could have walked just once 
again with his father through those beautifully kept 
grounds. It seemed to him, sitting there in hot Bombay, 
that his spirit was sauntering through the cool shade of 
elms—up the white steps and into the cavernous hallway 
with its two broad flights of stairs, curving majestically to 
the landing; at the farther end of the hall the wide glass 
doors had been flung open, and his spirit had to move only 
half the distance before it could look down the slope and 
see that miniature emerald lake nestling between formal 
gardens and dense pine woods. There was at Brent House 
an airy, comforting loveliness, a serene poise of beauty, 
which sent through him an aching desire to be there once 
more. And he was to be master of it; Brent House was 
his now. 

“‘Can’t begin to tell you how sorry I am, old chap.’”’ The 
voice of Seadog, who was struggling earnestly to find words 
which could express emotion, came from a great distance 
and touched his ears so lightly that he scarcely heard. 

Allan sighed, and lighted a cigarette which he put down 
and immediately forgot in his abstraction. “It’s a strange 
thing, my family,” he said at last. ‘‘We’ve never hung 
together. Mother was always playing, you see.”’ 

In the pause, Seadog asked, “Did I tell you that His 
Grace saw her when she played in London? He must have 
been pretty hard hit. At least, when I told him that you 
were her son, he seemed to forgive many things—came 
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close to forgiving my existence, even. She must have been 
wonderful.”’ The one referred to sardonically as His Grace 
was the Duke of Tallbout, Seadog’s enemy, his brother. 

“She was wonderful,”’ replied Allan. ‘‘She was beautiful 
and she was a great actress. It was as though she put all 
her beauty and all her talent into a bright fire. When she 
ended, there was nothing but just a little white ash left of 
Gertrude Janeth. I was nine when she died.” 

His eyes seemed to find a picture of her in space, and 
for a minute or more he lost all contact with the world 
about him. The other young man, sitting twisted in his 
chair, legs crossed, watched him silently. 

Allan Brent was strikingly good-looking, especially so 
when some sober emotion tugged at the muscles of his face, 
accenting a resolute strength of character which was 
usually obscured by a quickly changing, engaging smile. 
He was dark, and his wiry hair clung in waves about his 
head so thickly that it seemed molded there. His jaw was 
lean, and his eyes had a metallic sharpness, which was 
somewhat softened by a trace of a deep shade of blue. His 
features were such a complete unmistakable mixture of 
those of his parents that one could obtain a portrait of his 
father by studying the miniature he carried in his luggage 
of Gertrude Janeth, whose beauty and genius still existed, 
torchlike, in the memories of those who followed the theater 
at the close of the last century. It often happened that 
older people who had seen her, and loved her, extended to 
this son of Gertrude Janeth a friendliness which was nearly 
devotional. Nothing touched him so deeply, made him so 
happy, for it was part of his character that he should be 
enamored of that small-boy memory of a creature whose 
being seemed perfect, whose presence was dazzling. Other 
women, especially those whose hopes were inspired by that 
shade of blue which came and went luminously in his eyes, 
suffered pitiably by comparison. Consequently, life ex- 
pressed itself more and more to Allan Brent in terms of 
simple action. 

The Honorable Bill Seadog—the name had stuck to him 
from Eton days, when he announced his intention to for- 
swear effete civilization and take to the sea—was slightly 
taller, blond, and, in contrast to his friend’s closely knit 
frame, lanky. A joint celebration, in Constantinople, of 
their twenty-sixth birthdays, which were separated by two 
months, was the immediate reason, if reason were needed, 
for their present insolvency. 

These two had come together in the latter days of the 
war as the only English-speaking patients in a French 
hospital. Allan Brent, with a clean bullet wound drilled 
along the wall of his stomach down into his left leg, had 
driven his plane from behind the enemy’s lines and landed 
it safely before he fainted. Seadog, while on a mission over 
the French lines, had collected a dozen pieces of shrapnel. 
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talk with you before we get—home.”’ They sat cross-legged 
upon the thick carpet of pine needles. Jan sighed wearily. 

“Will you light a cigarette for me, Allan?’’ she asked. 

“Do you smoke?”’ he demanded incredulously. 

“Sometimes. Please.’”’ Her glance was so pleading and 
she seemed so pitifully tired that he couldn’t bring himself 
to remonstrate, as he wanted to do. He lighted two ciga- 
rettes, gave her one of them, and noticed that she smoked 
it without a trace of self-consciousness. He was accus- 
tomed to women who smoked, but the idea of Jan doing it 
was disturbing. She seemed to him such a perplexing 
combination of a woman and the youngster he had known. 

After a minute’s silence she said, ‘‘ Allan, father’s affairs 
were in terrible condition. We’ve been paying debts, and— 
there isn’t much left.’’ Her eyes came up to meet his, and 
he gazed into them, stunned. ‘‘We’ve had to lease Brent 
House, and most of the land is up for sale. For a time it 
looked as though we’d have to sell everything, but Mr. 
Galloway—he’s the attorney—and I have fixed it so that 
the lease money for the next ten years will cover the inter- 
est on the mortgages and pay off the balance of the debts. 
I thought you’d rather do that than sell Brent House. If 
we can sell the pasture land and South Field, there’ll be a 
little money left for us. Not very much. There are mort- 
gages, you see. Oh, Allan! I’m awfully sorry!’’ She 
tossed the cigarette away and took both his hands in hers, 
straining towards him as though she were trying to draw 
the hurt from the wound. And he, face set, glowered at the 
ground through half-shut eyes. 

“Allan, dear,’’ she continued, “I’m awfully sorry for 
you. You don’t know how I dreaded telling you.” 

He looked up presently, and twisted his lips into a little 
smile which tried to be confident, and which wasn’t. 

““Where are we going now, if Brent House is leased?”’ 
he asked dully. 

“T’ve taken the gardener’s cottage,’’ she said. ‘“‘The 
one that looks out over South Field. It’s quite pretty, 
Allan. I’ve moved all the furniture that we’ll need from the 
house—all your things, and mine, and mother’s and 
father’s.’ Her voice was striving to give the encourage- 
ment which their legs seemed to lack for the remainder of 
the walk. 

His eyes dropped from her face, down her arms to the 
slight brown hands which still clasped his. 

““You’re a game little kid!’’ he said fervently. 

With that she hurled herself into his arms, and for just 
a minute the torrent of tears which had been repressed 
with so painful an effort was released. Then she was on 
her knees before him, pressing him savagely against her, 
mothering him. 

“Dear Allan! Poor Allan!’’ she was murmuring. “Oh, 
I’m so glad you’re here! And I was so afraid to tell you!” 

Her mind swept back over that morning. She had put 
on these bright colors for the first time since her father’s 
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death, for she knew that she looked prettiest in colors, and 
she wanted to be at her prettiest for Allan. And she had 
filled the cottage with flowers, arranged the most familiar 
pieces of furniture, in hopes that his eyes would be filled 
by these friendly sights to the exclusion of all else. 

By a tacit understanding they took a bypath which 
avoided a full view of Brent House; and they walked 
silently up the gravel strip cut in the closely cropped lawn 
towards the cottage. It was apparent that his father, 
regardless of cost, had kept the place to the very end as it 
had been kept for generations. 

On the steps of the cottage were his bags. That meant, 
he said to himself, that all Sound Brook knew the Brent 
fortune was exhausted; the Brents were living where their 
gardener had once lived. That hurt! There were plenty 
in Sound Brook to laugh; they had disapproved his father’s 
marriage to an actress, and they had spared no pains to 
show their disapproval—until Gertrude Janeth’s dazzling 
burst into fame had brought them rattling humbly at a 
front door which did not open to them. 

In the living room was a huge cluster of cosmos in a mas- 
sive silver bowl. A smile touched his lips, and he turned to 
the girl. Without speaking he took off her hat and drew 
her over, made her sit upon a stool so that the cosmos 
formed a medley of pastel colors as a background for a mass 
of hair as dark and curly as his own, but finely spun. Be- 
neath the tan of her cheeks red glowed warmly. Her lips, 
slightly parted in anxiety, were red, sensitively curved; and 
her eyes, a darker blue now that she was out of the sun- 
light, gazed up at him beseechingly. 

“You’re lovely, Jan,” he said. ‘“‘ You’reseventeen, aren’t 
you?”’ 

“Wighteen in April.” 

“Oh, it’s April is it?’’ He lighted a cigarette. 
April’s quite a way off. Let’s call it seventeen.” 

Casually she took the cigarette from between his fingers, 
borrowed it for a puff and returned it. 

“T don’t like you to smoke, Jan,”’ he said, frowning. 

“Don’t you?” It was merely a polite, deferential re- 
sponse. 

Arm in arm they walked about the cottage rooms, paus- 
ing occasionally. At last they stopped before the windows 
looking out upon the smooth level expanse of South Field. 
Having flown for four years, first in the French Army and 
later in the American, he could never see such a field with- 
out a nearly unconscious noting that it would be a good 
place for a forced landing. 

Jan’s voice recalled him: ‘‘ You have some of that money 
we cabled to you left, haven’t you?”’ 

““H’m! Four dollars and something.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ she exclaimed faintly. “I was hoping to pay 
the grocery and meat bills.” 

“Ts it that bad?’’? His voice rose incredulously. The 
girl nodded. ‘‘I had no idea, of course,’’ he added. “I 
needn’t havespent 
it.” Suddenly the 
humor of busted- 
ness turned bitter. 

“And I had no 
idea when I ca- 
bled,’’ said Jan. 
“Oh, well, don’t 
let’s worry about 
it now!” 

When he awoke 
the next morning, 
the perplexities of 
life came back 
upon him like a 
swift landslide, 
tumbling, inescap- 
able. Against this 
there was no quick 
accurate aim of a 
rifle to ward off dis- 
aster. Lion hunt- 
ing, which had 
once seemed ade- 
quately dangerous 
and difficult, be- 
came as simple— 
also as unimpor- 
tant—as a child’s 
game of jack- 
straws. 

Often enough 
during the past 
eight years, in war 
and hunting, he 
haa nevaents 
ground againstim- 
pending ruination 
with utter reliance 
in his own power. 
But this was 
vastly different; 

(Continued on 
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speaking in public comes easy to authors. It 

doesn’t to me, and I know nothing that fills 
me with such abject terror as the knowledge that 
at some moment during a dinner, after a roundabout in- 
troduction by a hardened toastmaster, my name is going 
to be led up to as that of the next person to inflict himself 
upon a smoking company that would give almost every- 
thing it possesses to keep me in my seat. Or when, having 
let myself in to deliver an address to a woman’s club on a 
subject of which I know very much less than any person in 
the room, I wait on the platform, with a red-hot needle 
going through and through my solar plexus, for 
the chairwoman to come to the end of a kind 
but disastrous eulogy. But for the good- 
natured curiosity of American audiences to see 
British authors in the flesh, I doubt whether 
a single one of us would have ventured ever 
to get on his hind legs and stumble through a 
speech. No society in England, until recently, 
had ever conceived the possibility of encourag- 
ing us out of our lairs. Before the war it 
would have been in fact a preposterous and 
pathetic idea to have suggested that people 
should meet to listen to an author, even if it 
had been guaranteed that he would have 
spoken on antivivisection, or one of the other 
questions of that sort which would then have 
dragged half a dozen intellectuals away from 
home for an hour. 

The lecture habit had not caught hold of 
England in those days. Sooner or later it will, 
I suppose, with the gradual spread of women’s 
clubs; but I am quite certain that authors 
will be the last people upon whom entertain- 
ment secretaries will ever fall back, and then 
only in desperation. The English author is 
not, in short, a prophet in his own country, 
and when he feels an irresistible desire to be- 
come one elsewhere it is to America that he 
goes, lured there by the seductive tales of booty 
composed in the imaginative offices of lecture 
agents, who, as soon as they have got him in 
their power, put him on a train that never 
seems to stop and lose him. 

It was, therefore, a really astonishing thing 
when, one night in those falsely placid prewar 
times, during a dinner at the Women Writers’ 
Club of London, Gilbert Chesterton and I were 
asked to carry on an argument that we were 
enjoying across the table, in public, at a spe- 
cial meeting. Ithinkit was the courageous and 
prolific Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds who conceived 
this unprecedented scheme, and it was only be- 
cause we were overwhelmed with surprise at 
a request so flattering and so un-English that Chesterton 
and I fell in with it. He has never told me whether he re- 
gretted his decision as soon and as deeply as I did—one 
that left me sleepless and without an appetite for days— 
but I could see that on the appointed evening when we 
met for our forensic duel he was a very mass of nerves: 


[ex not the remotest idea whether the art of 


A Debate Against Odds 


ITH a diabolical cunning and the most subtle sense of 

mischief, he had searched his brain for a subject of 
which he was quite certain that I was totally ignorant, and 
as, of course, it fell to him to open the proceedings and prove 
his point before I could get a chance to start a tangent, he 
reveled in the complete satisfaction of having an antagonist 
who was as dead as mutton before the fight began. I 
could see all this in his occasional nervous smile during a 
meal at which I pecked at a roll and glanced askance at a 
wineglass. The big room was not, as we had supposed and 
hoped it would be, empty but for a smattering of Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds’ immediate circle. It was packed like a 
sardine tin. I could never have believed that there were 
so many women writers on this earth. Here and there was 
a man, either one who was known as the husband of a 
famous authoress or not. 

Mrs. Chesterton, more than wife and something of 
mother, with a wonderful touch of governess, valet, guide 
and angel, whispered encouragement to G. K. before he 
mounted the little platform, and brushed the crumbs from 
his garments. When he announced that he had chosen as 
his argument “That there is no law in England,” I felt like 
a paper bag that had been puffed out and clapped between 
vigorous hands. Much more so during the hour that fol- 
lowed, while Chesterton, utterly lost to his audience, and 
as though dictating to an invisible secretary, played with 
words as a great juggler plays with billiard balls, piling 
them, first one and then another, on the tip of a cue, the 
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butt end of which is balanced on his nose. Or better, as a 


conscientious Florentine, seated in a cool hole in an 
eleventh-century wall, makes a large circular piece of ex- 
quisite lace of the most intricate and delicate design. 

It was hot in that room, and if all the rest of us were 
warm, how much warmer must Chesterton have been. 
During the whole concentrated and inspired course of his 
brilliant reasoning he caught the little rivulets that ran 


In Oval—Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Loraine 


down his face, as they have a 
knack of doing from the snowy 
forehead of the Jungfrau, and 
just as they were about to fall 
from the first of his chins 
flicked them generously 
among the disconcerted and 
wedged-in people who were 
literally sitting at his feet. 
From time to time, too, oblivi- 
ous of the world, he groped 
deep into his trousers pockets 
and rattled his change, going on 
and on, from point to point, from 
proof to proof, until the constitu- 
tion of England was quite devoid 
of law and a circle of white shirt 
bulged beneath his waistcoat. 

It was monstrous, gigantic, amazing, 
delicious, deadly. No such thing had 
ever been done before and probably never 
will be achieved again. The athletic people all 
round the platform, who hardly dared to imag- 
ine what might happen next, and those in comparative 
safety in more distant parts of the room who hung upon 
every word, as I did, burst into loud applause when, finally, 
the lace maker tied his final knot. All I could do, when I 
mounted the glistening platform, was deliberately and help- 
lessly to misrepresent the whole thesis of the argument and 
make out that Chesterton had been trying to prove that 
there are no laws in England—and then dance upon his 
body. And as soon as my unbeatable antagonist saw how 
I was wriggling from beneath the gorgeous pile of his words 
he uttered scream after scream of joyful pain, paradoxist 
to the bitter end. And it was his sporting mirth, his un- 
conscious imitation of a peahen crying for her recalcitrant 
young that made my effort go with gusts of laughter. 
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I have another unforgettable 4 
terton in my brain. I went jn: 
dining room at Paddington Static 
of tea one afternoon, having mis} 
saw him sitting at one of the tables ina} 
and an enormous cloak, with a small bui) 
his elbow on the table, reading a very \j 
evident enjoyment, a cup of tea in one hang 
port wine in the other. 

Even in those utterly English surroun} 
like a Dutch burgomaster just released fri 
studio after a long sitting. | 

The next time we met on ths 
was in New York, some timef 
stice, when he was trying, wy 
success, to be a prophet out (/} 
try. Ihad been done the honet 
act as his chairman; and, ey 
pleasure of meeting him ag), 
early to one of the dressin\; 
theater in which he was goi; 
crowded house of American aihi 
him, with the devoted Mrs, C}s 
ing up and down with a wor 
tumbler. After our greeting; Is! 
he was drinking and he said ¢ » 

“Sal volatile? I thought th) 
they gave to ladies with the I 


Mr. Chesterton’s Nig 
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“ HAVE the megrims,” he p 
the megrims.”” Which wen 
a thing to be wondered at, beu: 
returned to New York for aby 
having been harried halfwayo 
before being flung into a tr 
other half, in the usual lew 
When, by this time, very feaul 
man, he asked me what I waa 
told him that I hadn’t the rer\t 
I never prepared my impronti 
frightfully afraid that Ini 
sentence in the middlof 
and fall dead on mia 
lights, I therefo!w 
faced the audilc 
draw whater 
there mightoe 
to me fromki! 
We walkeor 
and afjr 
warmin I" 
died avy: 
is no €) 
worlili 
~ Amera- 
spirayn 
audicce 
the ‘10 
chairar 
most mé 
them hy 
endur, | 
torturits 
ing for 2h 
local mn 
never acd 
ity befor ! 
for the deral 
utes, but fin 
of the periocth 
allotted to me ( 
on the swift tidef 
he confided to a lig 
gradually amused aucne 
plex that had grown upt h 
went from books to politia!t® 
baseball, from prohibition to flappers, fra t 
situation to breakfast food. On and on id! 
stream of words, like the waters of th A! 
watching the bland-faced clock in the ha | 
shed garment after garment in great ner! 
to say good night in a state of nature, } 
suddenly conscience-stricken babbler sat LL 
dle of a sentence and forgot to introduce 
It was good once more to hear that lau! ® 
but not so good to notice that Chester J 
self-consciousness, that he desisted from ‘ 
lets among his audience and that his pock 
carefully sewed up. But once again het e 
(Continued on Page 110) 


live on the Western Continent and 
¢ hunter, for it is exceedingly diffi- 
jneself along with the idea that we 
gerous game. And there are so 
a hunters besides oneself—sev- 
‘liom. To be sure, all but a very few 
j you in a tacit conspiracy to boost 
iW professional ethics, like doctors 
}; even if the patient dies. Every 
1 bound to strengthen the legend. 
vith respect and wear the face of 
i not clubby of him to tell what he 
« he likes to believe it, and he him- 
-/rson to be kidded along. With the 
at our command, we do our little 
: spectable body of popular opinion 
ich shows what patient and con- 
do if persistently applied. Say 
» verage citizen and he reacts nine 
s:ifyingly with a shake of the head 
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roads waiting to drop on you, or 
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4 3s the table into the glaring eyes 


| wolves! The ravening brutes 
al in the snow, their red tongues 
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enie lunches and mothers-in-law 
ig heroes and things thrown out 
nut, alas, the delay is only tem- 
their gleaming fangs are snatching 
else they spend their evenings 
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ip bly eluding them, when a thin faint crack 
a}, strap has broken or there’s open water 
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Mostly Bears are Humorous Clowns, Lazy and Good-:Natured 


the stirrings of faint heresy—retro, Sathanas! Our sacred 
institutions are attacked! 

Now far be it from me to say that this or that never 
happened. I am exceedingly chary of saying anything 
never happened. I am convinced by many experiences 
that if I, with all confidence, were to state that the sun had 
never risen anywhere but in the east, somewhere somebody 
would rise up with a fully attested Assyrian brick record- 
ing one day in remote antiquity when the thing came up 
from the west. 

The farthest I will go in this negative business is to state 
that neither in my experience nor in my research has a 
certain thing happened. 


iy Stewart Edward 
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Take the panther, or cougar, or puma, or moun- 
tain lion for example. He has a reputation of 
being a bold bad actor. Every few months he 
gets his name in the papers. The exact details are 
always very circumstantial. All the names are 
given in full, and the place, and the precise time of 
day. The account should carry conviction to the 
most skeptical. But to the student of such things 
there is a certain standardization to most of these 
yarns. 

Why do cougars always attack school-teachers, 
for instance? Four out of five of these newspaper 
stories have a school-teacher mixed up in them. 
The cougar is a notoriously difficult animal to get a 
sight of; but if I were to hire out to the Govern- 
ment as one of its professional cougar hunters, I 
think I should best prepare myself for success by 
taking a course at some good normal school. 


*Twixt the Cougar and the Deep Drop 


HY do they select brother and sister school 

children in preference to other human game? 
Why does the hunter invariably fire at the attack- 
ing beast as it launches itself out in midair like a 
flying squirrel, only to have it sail right over him 
and crash down dead behind his stooping back? 
The minor variations in these published accounts 
would seem on analysis to be more attributable to 
the individual fancy of the writer in need of copy 
than to events themselves. But they do read most 
convincing-like. 

Some of them, perhaps, have a perfectly gen- 
uine and sincere basis. Take the case of a certain 
gentleman who was hunting in the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona. He happened around a corner 
face to face with a mountain lion. He and the 
beast were equally surprised and were mutually 
paralyzed into immobility for the moment. As the 
way was open for retreat, there is no doubt that the 
lion would have turned tail—if not stopped by a bullet. But 
the mighty hunter beat her to it. He forgot about his gun. 
The two were on a commodious ledge with a twenty-foot 
drop to one side. With a promptitude of decision that did 
him credit, our friend leaped into space. Fortunately he 
landed in the outspread top of a pifion tree and got off 
with a few scratches. Nothing will persuade this man that 
he was not in great danger from the cat. As a matter of 
fact, he was in no danger at all. 

For I truly believe of all predatory animals big enough to 
inflict damage, the cougar is the most cowardly. It is all 
but impossible to get up a fight with him. His pursuit is full 
of excitement and noise, and there is at times considerable 
danger attending it; but 
the danger is that you will 
break your precious neck 
falling over rocks or down 
timber trying to catch up 
with him. About the only 
way you can catch up to 
him is with the aid of good 
dogs. Without dogs you 
can live in a cougar country 
all your life and not get 
more than a chance glimpse 
of one. He sees to that. If 
you happen to be the one 
man in ten million who by 
the most remarkable con- 
catenation of circumstances 
comes so close and so un- 
expectedly on one of these 
animals, in such a very un- 
usual position that it can- 
not get away except through 
you, then you must ascribe 
your troubles—if any—to 
rank sheer accident, and 
not to the fact that you 
have met with dangerous 
game. 

Then there is the timber 
wolf. He is a fine, big, 
powerful animal, and he 
travels in packs. His poten- 
tialities for bringing down 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Overdue Prison Reforms 


O LARGE country has a better prison system than 
N that of the United States; but this fact does not war- 
rant the assumption that our system is perfect or even as 
good as it ought to be in view of our national wealth and 
enlightenment. 

Overcrowding, enforced idleness and the herding in of 
young offenders with hardened criminals are perhaps the 
three greatest evils that prison reformers are trying to do 
away with. Overcrowding, whether in jail or tenement 
house, is the shortest known cut to disease; and the most 
competent health officers can do comparatively little to 
combat it if they are without power to remove its cause. 
Idleness in confinement increases rather than diminishés 
the degradation inseparable from prison life. The inter- 
mingling of youthful offenders with old-timers is to all in- 
tents and purposes the establishment of a school for crime. 

The easy complacency with which these evils have been 
tolerated in many parts of the country reflects small credit 
upon us. We cannot plead ignorance of conditions. Since 
time out of mind grand juries have been telling us about 
them. Inaction is the result of local and national selfish- 
ness or indifference. The fact of the matter is the average 
community would rather spend its taxpayers’ money on 
other things than its penal institutions. By some curious 
line of reasoning a stretch of asphalt boulevard or a palatial 
courthouse is often accepted as a satisfactory substitute 
for a modern jail or for a decent penitentiary. The public 
conscience, speaking nation-wise, has not yet been deeply 
touched; and until it is, the betterment of prison condi- 
tions will be slow and sporadic. 

Productive labor for convicts has advantages so obvious 
that no argument is required to establish its benefits. 
There is a movement on foot in Washington to set up in- 
dustries in all three of our Federal prisons. The system has 
had a trial in the Atlanta penitentiary, where some five 
hundred prisoners are engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
duck for the use of the Post Office Department. The re- 
sults have fulfilled all expectations and fully warrant the 
assertion of friends of the movement that similar enter- 
prises should be put into operation at Leavenworth and 
McNeil Island. The objections of labor organizations that 
have sometimes proved serious obstacles in the path of such 
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reforms can be met and overcome by equitable regulation 
of the terms and character of employment. 

Other pressing Federal needs include new and separate 
institutions for women and for young men offenders. The 
number and character of the national organizations urging 
these forward steps are such that sooner or later they are 
bound to have their way. 

In several commonwealths lively interest has been 
aroused in the so-called state’s-use system. This plan con- 
templates the prison manufacture of certain standardized, 
noncompetitive goods designed to supply the needs of 
public institutions at home and in neighboring states, the 
character of the output depending upon local resources in 
the matter of raw materials, and so on. The most benefi- 
cent feature of this plan is that the prison worker besides 
paying for his own keep is able to earn a substantial over- 
plus that is available for the support of his dependent. and 
usually innocent family, or may serve to tide him over the 
period between his release from the institution and his 
reinstatement in the ranks of the free wage earners. 

Some of these reforms were long ago initiated in many 
parts of the country and are now accepted as a matter of 
course. There are still, however, many backward states 
whose people do not realize that they have lagged behind 
until they are much nearer the tail of the procession than 
the front. It is not too late to make up for lost time. 


Tips on the Market 


T THE annual meeting of one of the country’s oldest 
banking institutions, held a short time ago, the share- 
holders were told that since 1844 there has been paid in 
dividends upon each share of the original stock—$100 par 
value—the total sum of $8000. ‘‘The average dividend 
rate over the period of eighty years has therefore been 100 
per cent per annum,” said the president. ‘‘The book value 
on December 31, 1923, of the equivalent of one original 
share was $4,704.80, and the present market value of the 
equivalent of an original share is about $5400.” 

Not long after these figures were made public a broker 
headed a conspicuous newspaper advertisement as follows: 
“Do your investments grow? We give below a few exam- 
ples of capital-stock growth, excluding dividends, in the 
stocks of representative banks, insurance and industrial 
companies, which we have handled over a ten-year period 
showing a percentage of growth ranging from 49 to 345 per 
cent.’”’ And they had; there is no question about it. 

In all such wisdom there is a touch, perhaps more, of 
hindsight instead of foresight. Looking back, we can all see 
the mistakes we have made, the opportunities missed and 
lost. Eighty years ago the future of the infant bank did 
not seem so secure as its past now proves to have been. 
The future is a veil through which most of us see but 
darkly, if at all. 

But the growth of these investments has been a gradual 
process, free from the spectacular, the mercurial and the 
exciting. Most of the thousands who seek riches in the 
stock market demand far quicker, more enlivening motion. 
The increment of years and of decades does not hold them. 

Yet in every community, in thousands of communities 
in this country, there are examples of investments which 
have grown and are growing. It has been part of the Amer- 
ican process of expansion. There are not only banks but 
such manufacturing industries as those pertaining to the 
automobile and its accessories, chain and department 
stores, motion pictures, and hundreds of others. 

The stocks of many sound, growing local enterprises 
not only fail to offer the quick action of the great centrally 
located stock markets but also they lack the immediate 
liquidity. But marketability of that character is rarely 
necessary to the slow upbuilding of a fortune or a compe- 
tence. With the exception of the Wall Street professionals 
the fortunes of this country have been built mainly upon 
industrial increment and not upon security operations. 

Many rich men today enjoyed beyond doubt an element 
of luck, of good fortune, in entering industries which were 
destined for growth. Winnings there are like those in a 
poker game, but if the imagination will encompass all the 
villages, towns and small and moderate-sized cities of this 
country, there is sure to present itself a long procession of 


men who have started with small saving 
and reinvested in their stores, factori 
banks, only to reap a great reward in { 


weekly production in the rather gloomy: 
on the two-acre tract near the edge of toy, 
of any wealth-producing process is to 

results, and there the lesson is plain, aw ; 


Man’s Mechanical R : 


ECENT progress in science and inyeny 
R spectacular that it sometimes seems} 
ingenuity would eventually so multiply 1 
put himself out of his job. Today theres 
physical manifestation that cannot be 
measured and recorded by some mechani 


chemical method, almost automatic in a 
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and is so flexible in operation that the tn 
trust it as implicitly as if it possessed in ; 
man faculty of judgment. Therein lies t} 
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that it can be used as a substitute ea 
The finest mechanical device never acquit 1 
correct its own mistakes. It never learns.[t 
wear, but no experience. 

Modern medicine offers countless o 
rivalry between man and the machinery || 
tion—a rivalry in which man is still ahel, 
X rays in surgery was rightly hailed as ale 
advance; but everyone knows that sa! 
obvious cases the value of plates thus prodie 
tively small unless the services of a specia| 
terpreting these intricate shadow = 
upon. In like fashion it is possible to stuy 
processes going on in the body with a refi 
that a few years ago would have been at 
ible. The net efficiency of a patient, cisi 
assembled group of functioning organs, ca 
with striking accuracy; and yet when thre 
in, no electrical contraption can balance he 
other, assign the proper weight to each, lai 
of treatment and tell the patient whether h 

Professional leaders everywhere are kee 
limitations of mere apparatus. At the rv 
School, for example, they tell with amusem) t 
heart case that baffled the most delicate of 
tic methods. Even that highly sensitive wi 
cords the intensity of the electrical impuls 
different parts of the heart shed little lig! 
of the ailment. Finally an old-school praciio 
not pretend to be especially up-to-date, bio 
nary stethoscope, and in five minutes was) 
positive diagnosis. The younger men reay 
when they were told what to listen for. le 
is simple: The old-fashioned doctor had no!0 


it can by the unaided efforts of an or¢ 


upon himself and upon a pair of ears that ; 
ing to hearts for forty years, and steadily ar 
listened. 4 q 

Proved ability to make long series of cote 
with only negligible errors is one of the moiVa 
human faculties; and a selfish world pe | 
should, with unstinted liberality. Great exiul 
compensated according to the number of us 
at their desks, but in proportion to the 
which they say yes, no, buy, sell, wait, 
plain sailing, or trouble ahead. Wor 
considered, is pretty well standardiz be 
measured by the haggling of the mar 
names its own reward and rarely fai 

Judgment, vision, imagination, cc 
have never yet been built into a mach 
there will be no substitute for the hun 
can regard his mechanical creation 
just as long as he does not expect too mue 
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'D to live by the 
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riend to man,” 


excellent plan. 
na house by the 
1 

vareer he began. 


/opped in his 
y 
; n for telephone 
yored by tourists 


i urgled by thugs, 
ie tin cans on 


» utterably bugs. 


x: whom he ten- 
h windows with 


7... took 
t 


rar, collars and 


d 


ig near became 
to emotional 


(fellow to man, 

of big, powerful guns 

»| fresh shells, and began 

l.'y that came near the place, 

aid was an excellent plan. 

—J. P. McEvoy. 


wanted to live by the road 
) 


_ywhap Sallies Forth 


‘ty time. Laddy is all set to tell daddy 
ze Laddy will be a daddy himself some 
and he knows he can’t start too early 
1a good bedtimer. 

yciorder tonight for your delectation, old 
dy as he carefully tucks daddy in his 


th me that one about Mr. Tywhap of 
o/<now which one I mean, honeybunch. 
pimen BZYK, Castle of Modern Foolish- 


ie; old pastgrandmasterbedtimer. Well, 
ty Mr. Tywhap was the best public- 
_‘whapity ever had until the Citizens’ 
(him he had better cough up for the 
Cthe big doings of Tywhapity’s about- 
Week? Then he became its worst citi- 
Y idso. Can you guess why? Of course 
$ hy. Because he would not subscribe. 
de, to the Cits. Com., ‘What kind of a 


Wife: ‘“‘That Ends It! From Now On He Cuts Out Butter”’ 


readily grasp how this sally by our brave Mr. Tywhap 
knocked a brick out of the walls of the Castle of Modern 
Foolishness. Maybe the next night, if you’re a good little 
. daddy, I shall paint pictorially the second brick that was 
ruthlessly wrenched loose as Mr. Tywhap sallied forth in 
the menacing precincts of Tywhapity to raise $100,000 
for a Homestaying Week grand blowout.” 

: —H. Hovious Rafferty. 


What Tomasita Taught Her Tutor 


NCE a tutor, Peter Potter, 

. Tutored Tomasita Sautter, 

And his love grew hot or hotter 
Than the boiling point of water. 


Peter sought to be a suitor ; 
When his proffered hand he 
brought her 
Tomasita taught her tutor 
More than e’er the 
tutor taught her. 


For she fled when he 
besought her, 
Lying hid where 
none would note 
her ; 


So a waste of winter water 
Would obliterate a bloater. 


Tomasita’s suitor sought her ; 
Just in time he chanced to spot 
her 
Ere the Latin Quarter caught her, 
Ere, perchance, the gutter got 
her. 


Ah, what joy when Tomasita, 
Yielding utterly to Potter, 
Twittered, ‘I’m a rotter, Peter! 

I reiterate, a rotter!”’ 
—Morris Bishop. 


Black Beauty 


Y EARLIEST recollections 

are of standing in the win- 
dow of a large room with a large 
number of other cars, and of hav- 
ing people stop outside to admire 
me. I was a handsome thing, too, 
for my body was very black and 
shiny, and my lights, bumpers, 
and steps on the running boards 
were of some metal that shone 
like silver. Every morning the 
porter polished me until I re- 
flected his grinning dusky face. 

Though it was very pleasant 
in the showroom, I longed to 
move about. Every time pros- 
pective buyers came in I hoped 
they would take me, for I was a 
thoroughbred and knew I was far 
the most valuable car in the 
place. But a small short car 
whom I had learned was my little sister seemed to sell 
much faster than I. 

The men always asked about my ignition, my cylinders, 
spark plugs, battery, brakes, cooling system, and other 
things connected with what was under my hood, but the 
ladies they brought with them patted me on the fenders 
and admired my upholstering. 

Then one day a man came in and spent a long time look- 
ing me over and listening to the salesman, and ended his 
visit by writing on a small yellow slip of paper and giving 
it to the salesman. That afternoon a man came in and 
painted some initials on my door in gold letters and I knew 
I was sold. How happy I was! 

My new owner came the next day and drove me away 
himself. I purred along contentedly, although I was stiff 
from lack of use. 
He did not try to 
race me, however, 
and soon we drew 
up in front of a 
beautiful brick 
building, which I 
saw was to be my 
home. The man 
got out and went 
into the house, 
leaving me in front. 
Soon a woman and 
two children came 
out and danced 
around me,the chil- 
dren bouncing 
around in the seats 
so that my springs 
were sore. All 
finally got in and 
we drove around 
for several hours, 
during which I be- 
haved as all good 
motor cars should. 
When we reached 
home I was driven 
into a warm brick 
garage where a 
nobby little gray 
sport. model stood. 

“Hello,” he said 
gayly. ‘‘Sothey’ve 
got you, have they? 
Well, I knew when 
they took poor old 
Lodge away this 
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morning that they 
would be fetching 
something like you 
back. Lodge was 
still a pretty good 
car, but not a late 
model, and they 
had abused him a 
good deal. I can’t 
help wondering 
where heis now, for 
the older a car gets 
the harder time he 
has of it. Iamstill 
young yet, thank 
goodness, but 
when I begin to be 
called secondhand 
I expect a hard life 
of it. I’ll fall to 
bunches of young 
dare-devils who 
will run me over a 
bluff some dark 
night, like as not, 
not bothering to 
get out themselves. 
Well, you’ll get 
pretty good treat- 
ment here if the 
new chauffeur is 
any good. I heard 
Mr. Davis tell the 
missus that he 
would be here in 
the morning.” 

I took up my life 
at the Davis home 
with quite a bit of 
pleasure and en- 
joyed being driven 
around with the 
pretty woman and 
her children peeping out my windows. 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


without oil. 


I did not get in until very late at night. 


I had been with the Davises for about three years when 
one day someone came and took Grayboat away. I felt 
very sorry for him, for he had always dreaded the time 
when this should be. I also found that other cars felt the 


same way. Many times when cars were 
parked in front of a home where a party 
was going on I have heard sad tales of 
cars who were once as beautiful and worthy 
as myself being sold from one owner to an- 
other, losing their enamel and important 
parts and finally landing in a scrap heap. 
The cars that had been in accidents shud- 
dered as they told us of them. One car I 
remember in particular said that if human 
beings only knew the agony their cars felt 
when forced to run into street cars, other 
motor cars, or over little defenseless chil- 
dren, they might be more careful. 

One day Boggs left and a new man took 
his place. I soon noticed the difference. 
This chauffeur was a careless driver and 
he was careless about taking care of me. 
I became choked up with carbon and my 
joints ached for needed oil. But I was 
driven hard, no matter what my condi- 
tion, andeven my tires did not have enough 
pressure in them, so blowouts were fre- 
quent. My owner became dissatisfied 
with me and one day some man came and 
drove me away, and I saw a shiny new car 
in front of the house. My coat was quite 
dull now and one fender was badly bent 
where I had been struck by another car. 
The car apologized to me and we con- 
versed amiably though sadly while the 
owners cursed each other. 

My next owner had no chauffeur and 
he was forever tinkering with me himself. 
As all he knew about me was what he read 
in a book and then guessed at, I was al- 
ways out of fix. Part of the time my con- 
nections were not right, sometimes my 
parts were not put back right, and it is no 
wonder that I had a habit of getting my 
owner and his numerous family out in the 
country miles from anywhere and then 
refusing to budge and having to be towed 
in. So I was sold. 


Boggs, the new 
chauffeur, was a very good one and kept our cylinders as 
well as our bodies clean and never made us run too long 
Grayboat, as the roadster was called, was 
used almost altogether by Mr. Davis, but we had many 
good visits while standing in the garage, though sometimes 
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Why Ed. Weatherby Was Late With His Spring Plowing 


By this time I was a sad parody of my name. My coat 
was peeled off and rusty in spots, my upholstering was dirty 
and ragged, and my engine knocked and jangled so that, 
though my horn was out of order, my owners saw no need 
of havirg it fixed. 

My third owner knew something about cars and he really 
fixed me up to look well. I received a nice coat of paint, 
my damaged upholstering was fixed, and my engine over- 
hauled. But he had just fixed me up to sell me. And my 
next owner was sick of his bargain in a week, for my engine’ 
had been abused too much for me to give good service. 


DRAWN BY G, B. INWOOD 


If the Business Man Put as Little Thought on the Qualifications of His Employes 
as the Voter Does in Selecting Candidates to Run the Public Business 


motaoo 


asa tp 


prints to interview great business men, ite 
actors, and so on, as to why and how th’ 
that it is beginning to work a real hardshi'n 
people who have to do the interviewing buh 
as well. To meet this contingency it is: 
publish what might be—in point of fact, ij 
interview. Whenever a National Figure 
tional story of his life coming on, all he h:t 
this interview, cross out such words as a\t 
to his particular case, properly fill in the }in 
cut along the dotted lines. | 
Here it is: 
How I BECAME A GREA'_ 


ne 


| 
' 
\ 


AN EXCLusIVE INTERV) 
i 


When the editor of _- 
asked me for a message f) 
readers, ¢ 


(Insert cireulation figures) 


could not understand wha 
be interested in my lifein 
measure of success as I lv 


I was born in_____© 
(Name of 2 


on. 


S$ 
(Any date that does not wl 


Like so many of f 
schoolhouse was my 0) ! 
education, and I am surena 
and my little schoolmas 
then that I was later toe 
But I knew; asI said at tet 
must have faith in hims'. 
When I was only te! 
father (mother) died and he 
(father) married again, W 
seek my own living. Iw 
store at $8 a week, and in 
my employer had no idee 
little boy who ran his err ds 
become famous. But it § 
prise tome. It is interest 
I am today earning—t! 
a_____asI did thenin_+ | 
these figures as intricate ape 
the income-tax boys can’t % 
Now, to what do I owe y 
my wife (mother, aunt 0) 
unmarried successful mar 
been a pal to me, though" 
est critic. f 
But most of all, and } 
due modesty, I can trace! * 
spirit of stick-to-it. —A.™ 
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+p, We Jo qi CamppeLt Soup ComPpanY 


CAMDEN, Nid US.A> 


ean 


Wherever there are grocery stores, Campbell’s 
Beans are known and bought. It takes Quality 
to have a reputation like that. 


Campbell’s didn’t teach the American people 
to eat beans, but the very goodness of the beans 
leads people to buy Campbell’s. 


In fact, there are countless people who eat beans 
regularly and who never consider they have beans 
qj at their best unless they have Campbell’s. 


‘| 12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


are 
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Slow-cooked Di sestible 
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HEN it was all quite finished—far 

W\ enough away to be thought of as an 

incident—Billy reviewed the experience 
with a good deal of youthful philosophizing. 
The whole situation had shown 
him convincingly that once an 
American, always an American, 
no matter how long one might 
live away from home. It was 
all well enough arguing about 
the so-called refining influences 
of European civilization, cit- 
ing instances of the time and 
thought and study given to per- 
fecting good breeding, form, tra- 
ditions and all that sort of thing. 
You might even go so far as to 
let yourself be bowled over by 
it and develop eventually into 
a sort of snob so far as your 
own country people went, espe- 
cially those who did not fit into 
an Old World atmosphere; and 
yet if you were a real American 
and proud of your country, its 
honest, sincere, frank charac- 
teristics were eventually bound 
to shine out and obliterate the 
glamour of a finish which had 
degenerated into effeteness. 

Take himself, for example. 
After a year in one of the most 
sought-after embassies—in a 
capital in which everyone of 
any importance from anywhere 
in the world felt it an obligation 
to appear at least once a year— 
he had grown to think of him- 
self as having reached a plane a 
little above that lived on by his 
average compatriots. Of course, 
it was rather human to have 
fallen into this attitude. The 
rarefied air of a very smart court 
set was very insidious. Its ac- 
ceptance of you, its attentions— 
even if often with ulterior mo- 
tive—were most flattering to 
one’s self-esteem; and Billy 
was just as vulnerable as any- 
one else. But at the moment 
when he was rapidly falling into 
the conviction that he had at 
last found his real setting, the 
place in life-he was cut out to 
fill, the associates he was so tem- 
peramentally sympathetic with, 
presto! his opinions changed 
and he found himself viewing it 
all, himself included, with very 
deep contempt. It wasn’t at all 
the real thing. The other—his 
own people, his own country, 
his own traditions—put it all 
over anything this cracked-up 
Continental society could show. 
He would never admit that 
the attitude of his smart col- 
leagues—an attitude of admira- 
tion and real enthusiasm for one of his own country people— 
had anything to do with his sudden awakening. Never! Not 
a bit of it! His eyes had been opened by his heart. No 
one ever achieved a really clear vision without sentiment 
playing some part in it—his own observation. 

It began one morning when the ambassador sent for him 
to come into hisroom. Billy saw at once that his chief was 
preoccupied. His quick dismissal of pending matters, his 
rather peremptory sending off of the second secretary to 
receive all callers, even those who came with important 
letters of introduction, showed that something important 
was on hand. Billy felt even more certain of it when the 
ambassador chose a very long cigar, lighted it carefully, 
drew from his hip pocket a chain filled with keys, unlocked 
a drawer of his desk, took out a sheet of paper and finally 
sat down with a sigh, as much as to say he was ready for 
business. Even the swivel chair, which always struck Billy 
as being an anachronism in its proximity to the expanse of 
walnut and brass and tortoise shell—in reality an extremely 
handsome buhl table that served as desk—had a rigid, 
efficient air that morning. 

“Now we’ve got an hour or two to get this matter 
settled for the last time.” 


Norval 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY RALPH PALLEN 


“Oh, I’m Afraid to Meet Him! What in the World Would I Say to Him?” 


“Something important in from the State Department?” 
Billy asked. 

“Not from the department, but just as important as if 
it had come directly from the Secretary of State himself; 
as a matter of fact, probably much more important—for 
me.” 

Billy glanced at the paper the ambassador held. 

*“May I have a look at it, sir?”’ 

‘““Can’t you guess what it is?’”’ 

“Haven’t an idea, sir.” 

The ambassador frowned in a portentous way; only 
one who knew him well would have guessed there was a 
humorous twinkle in his eyes. 

“Tt is the list of Americans I am to present at court next 
week.”’ 

Billy settled back comfortably in a chair. 

“Oh, is that all? I thought it was a serious international 
problem.” 

“Serious international problem! Don’t you call it that— 
you who have been in diplomacy four years? I wish you 
would kindly tell me what is more important to an am- 
bassador. I’ve known several who were recalled just 
because they didn’t include on such a list the names of 


ichardsom 


COLEMAN 


Americans who thought they o} 
there. It’s the most bothers ; 
question that can come up in ¢| 
here someone may appear to 
portant, and | 
prove himself; 
You never ear 
he may be wi 
is anxious to; 
ship for him-, 
get his votes-| 
deep sympatt 
how he was sli\ 
such an embai) 
at court, notey 
to peep at the 
The senator’) 
pending, of | 
complaining ¢ ; 
ical power—m; 
into presentir 
the Senate al 
that august bi 
bassador in a 3 
lacking in ther 
spirit and inte 
patriots. Aftit 
sador is very le 


How many 


tions. He lifil 
extended his ‘in 


than twenty.’ 
“In other 01 


Have you be| 
again?” 


possibly changiit 
there represer. | 
troduction th 
overlooked. Ip 
son on it mighe 
portant. citize|0 
States.” 
The twinkle in the ambassador’s eyes (1 
“Not only. important, young man, b| ‘ 
Remember that—distinguished. Be sure/0 
the note you write to those who are to bert 
something like this: ‘I have the honor toi 
among the distinguished Americans to 
their majesties’—on such and sucha date, § 
a dress, at such and such an hour—‘it givem 
ure to notify you that your name is the fit 
The ambassador relighted the long ¢ 
gone out—drew deeply at it and sank b 
chair, but with a restlessness that Billy k 
the subject was not yet disposed of. His 
pregnant with trouble: “In spite of the ¢ 
you—have carefully pruned this list and cé 
it has got to be changed.” a 
“Changed!” Billy’s voice fell into that" 
so expressive of disappointment—even 
worked over the infernal list—strong wor 
to describe it—for weeks and weeks. Haci@ 
most carefully considered. Pros and cot} 
sented and dismissed and the final outeom'? 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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vift’s Premium Hams are 
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' Swift & Company, U.S. A. : 


Look for the blue identifica- 
tion tag when you buy a 
whole ham or when you buy a 
slice. It is attached both to the 
wrapper and the ham itself 


en 


(Continued from Page 30) 
pruning had at last been thought unassailable. *‘How can 
we change it, sir?” 

“We can—because we must.” 

“But how?” 

‘By erasing one name and substituting another.” 

“Which other?” 

“‘One you have never heard before—nor I.” 

Once more the long chain with the keys appeared, the 
private drawer was unlocked and a large envelope taken 
out. Even from where he sat Billy recognized it as one of 
those official, unstamped, blue-engraved envelopes that 
bore the significant address of the United States Senate. 

“Listen to this.’”’ The ambassador adjusted his glasses 
and read: ‘Dear Jim: Hate to bother you again, but this 
time it is most important. A niece of mine, Miss Robbie 
Belle Bowman ——’”’ 

Billy could not check an exclamation. ‘‘ Robbie Belle!” 

The ambassador shot a keen glance over his glasses. 

“Do you know her?”’ 

“No; it was only the name.” 

““What’s the matter with it?” 

“Nothing, sir; only—just a bit out of the ordinary.”’ 

“So is the lady in question. Listen. Where was I? Oh, 
yes ‘has just been consulting me about her proposed 
trip to Europe. She has set her heart on spending several 
months—perhaps the entire season—in that celebrated 
capital you no doubt are now referring to as the home 
town. As a matter of fact, I might as well confess to you 
right now that she has chosen it at my suggestion—made 
because I knew I could count on you to look out for her, 
see that she has a good time and doesn’t get into trouble. 
I’m very fond of Robbie Belle. You will be, too, when you 
get to know her. - She is a good, honest, simple country 
girl—none of the newfangled notions about her—brought 
up on a ranch in Texas—an orphan. "Her parents left her 
nothing but what we thought was a worthless piece of 
property near Beaumont; and for the last year she has 
been supporting herself—running some sort of a tea room, 
making cakes and that sort of thing ——’”’ 

A gleam shot into Billy’s eyes. 

“IT hope she knows how to make chocolate layer cake. 
It has been years since I’ve had one.” 

“We'll ask her that as soon as she arrives,’ the am- 
bassador put in laconically; then sal 


continued: so 
which, you will see, qualifies her for the position of perfect 


wife. About two months ago fortune suddenly rolled in 
and on and over her in the form of an oil well which is ap- 
parently bent upon breaking all records. Her income is 
now calculated in millions; one a month is the latest figure 
I have received. As so often happens with our people— 
God only knows why; I’m sure I don’t—her first idea is to 
travel, not in her own country but in Europe. She wanted 
to go with one of those tourist parties, but I discouraged 
the idea, and have at last persuaded her to take along her 
cousin, Miss James, a most estimable and dependable 
person. Need I say more? All I ask is that you keep an 
eye on her, help her along and give her the time of her life. 
You know how far you can always count on my apprecia- 
tion and friendship!’”’ 

The ambassador took off his glasses and gave Billy a 
long, searching glance. 

““Now, young man, what do you think of that?” 

Billy was bent over a piece of torn envelope, and, with 
the aid of a pencil, was rapidly writing down figures which 
appeared to be composed entirely of noughts. 

‘One million a month!”’ he murmured. ‘Twelve mil- 
lion ayear! Isay, sir, do you believe it?” 

The ambassador smiled. 

“T believe anything anyone says—if it concerns Amer- 
ica. There never was and never will be such a country.” 
Then, picking up the list, ‘Well, you do see why Miss 
Robbie Belle Bowman’s name must be included on this list. 
Her uncle is my best friend; as a matter of fact—you might 
as well know it—he had me made ambassador.”’ 

“One million a month!” Billy couldn’t seem to get the 
sum out of his thoughts. ‘‘I suppose so, sir. When do you 
expect her?” 

“She arrived last night and is coming in to see me this 
morning.” , 

“This morning—here at the embassy?”’ 

“Exactly. And I want you to meet her.” 

Billy’s expression suddenly changed. From keen inter- 
est it now showed rather serious worry. 

““Of course, she can’t possibly be the sort of person 
usually presented at court. It’s going to be a bit embar- 
rassing, isn’t it, sir?”’ 

The ambassador’s fist came down on the combination of 
walnut and brass and tortoise shell with a resounding 
crash. 

“Don’t begin that sort of attitude with me; young man. 
Just because you’ve been in diplomacy four years, running 
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round with people who think their titles ma, 
down from heaven, you're forgetting you: 
citizen. Soon you'll be ashamed to he se 
who doesn’t appear in public with a coro) 
That’s the whole trouble with you | 
goes to your heads.” 
Billy listened calmly to the outburst, | 
before, and knew it sounded harsher than. 
“You know that deseription doesn’t fit 
swered when his chief had stopped for 
“The more I see of other countries, the proj 
own. But I don’t think—and I don’t thin 
sir—that a young girl who has been brougt 
with the sole accomplishment of making 
cake, is exactly prepared to shine in court 
“T don’t expect her to shine in court 
probably too fine a girl to appeal to some of 
colleagues you appear to admire so mucl) 
clearing face, ‘‘At any rate, this is a chance 
how much you can really help me. If I wi 
old bachelor it would be different; I could) 
lady over to my wife. As it is, it’s up to |, 
her at court, get her some invitations toi 
other words, launch her. And you—well, y) 
that she goes through the steps correctly,’ 
“But, sir, what under the sun can I do! 
‘There are ways. You know that as wey 
them. Besides, she may be all right. The 
Anyway, we’ve got to do our best for her 
Billy went back to his room rather des) 
sat there a whole hour thinking gloomily—p 
tain expectancy, too—of the imminent apy 
Robbie Belle Bowman. What could possily 
a person like that? Of course, one millid; 
bound to create a glamour, even if the pi(e 
most impossible person in the world. i 


} 
it 


might be sufficient to carry her successfu 
season. He knew well enough that Kurc}: 
of their criticism that we think of nothir|] 
really respected it to a degree that we hata 
necessary. Yes, a million a month—just t) 
tion of having it—ought to carry Miss Ro)i 
man safely through; unless —— But w) 
he had seen her? You can’t plan to eross i 
get near enough to see how long they are. 
(Continued on Page | 
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“Isn’t He a Darling?’’ Miss Bowman Purred, Her Trusting Eyes Still in the Direction of the Door 
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SAFETY 


AFE, TY to those in the car, and long 
icar-life, are prime considerations 
he design and construction of the 
mobile. 


op forgings, for instance, cost far more 
1 castings or stampings; but they are 
mger and safer, and nothing else Is 
thy of the Hupmobile. Big, strong 
ring knuckles have an added margin 
safety; wheels are tough, genuine 
Kory; even the fenders are heavier 
/more sturdy than seems necessary. 


throughout the car. Strength and 
sty are the first thought; and that 
ins a height of quality—in design, 
Materials and in manufacture—that 
‘ply distinguishes the Hupmobile 
© cars of its class. 
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XLI 


OR Finney that darkness 
Pivcver broke again. For 

me it lasted a length of 
time beyond my reckoning. 
I became confused so that I 
could not tell whether we had 
lived in our inferno for days 
or weeks. The hours grew 
monstrous; the outer world 
faded into a memory that in 
the climax of horror became 
incredible. Had I ever slept 
outstretched on a clean bed or 
eaten food that was not alive 
with foulness? Had my body 
ever been free from a filth so 
indescribable that I dared not 
think of myself? If so it was 
better not to remember. 

At first one expected the 
whole world to rise in protest. 
I remember, in some _ half- 
waking state, wondering who 
was writing to The Times 
aboutus. ButIhadstillsense 
enough tolaugh. Probably no 
one knew, certainly no one 
cared. “A joke,” the little 
American consul had said 
wryly. These petty revolu- 
tions could at most tickle a 
world accustomed to more 
grandiose explosions to a mild 
amusement. They occurred 
too often and were made the 
more ridiculous by the pom- 
posity of their manifestoes. 
But a tortured man is a tor- 
tured man, whether he is 
tortured for the sake of a 
childish greed or a great am- 
bition, for an ideal or no ideal 
at all. His flesh is like the 
flesh of other men. 

I never knew how many 
companions we had in that 
place with us. There was no 
window. We never saw one 
another’s faces. We were hor- 
rible, indecipherable shapes 
to one another, without per- 
sonality or humanity. There 
were crises when only by a tre- 
mendous effort of the will 
could I save myself from dis- 
integration, from melting into 
that black chaos of desperate 
appetites, of cumulative despair that became mass madness. 

I never knew the extent of our prison. Finney and I were 
fortunate in that we found ourselves driven back against a 
wall near some sort of ventilation, and from that spot we 
never moved. We dared not. To have left its relative 
safety was to plunge into a sea of bodies, of tossing limbs, 
frenzied, tearing hands, and as like as not to have gone 
under in the slime, trampled out of human semblance. 

A tall man could not have stood upright. There was no 
room to lie down even if we had dared to risk one of those 
spasmodic outbreaks that passed over the invisible horde 
like an epileptic seizure. At certain hours—they must 
have been near daybreak—when a deathlike torpor de- 
scended upon the maddest, we crouched down, huddled 
against one another and slept a sleep haunted by night- 
mare. 

At long intervals a door opened. We grew to crave for 
that moment, though it was the signal at which the 
gathering storm of despair and hunger broke with a 
maniacal fury. 

A yellow light, too faint to reveal us to one another, 
strong enough to betray the black monstrousness of our 
condition, glimmered in the distance. Food was tossed to 
us. At first, if any came my way, I would not touch it. 
Death seemed preferable. But I reasoned with myself. 
I meant to live at all costs. I hypnotized my senses so 
that I could neither smell nor taste. 

But there was never enough. It fell anywhere. They 
meant us to go mad and kill one another. Out of that black 
sea hands and arms stretched up like those of drowning 
men. I heard the snap of teeth, snarls that died into a 
frustrated whimper, the sickening tearing of these ghastly 
scraps. Once, food falling close to me, a man’s teeth buried 
themselves in my arm. But at the taste of blood he drew 
back with a ery of horror and self-recollection. Out of the 
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“You Horrify Me.” At That He Stood Quite Still. It Was the End—the Ruin of His World 


dark a flood of Spanish poured over me, ending in a 
broken, courteous English. 

“For you are English, are you not, sefor? I hear you 
talk.” 

We shared together, we three invisibles. He had not 
touched water for three days, and I managed to rescue the 
pail of foul liquid that was handed in to us before the last 
drop was spilled. He thanked me. We introduced our- 
selves to each other with a solemnity that gave us back 
our self-respect. It seemed he had been one of Marreno’s 
ministers, and had served Marreno from the beginning and 
been flogged and left for dead by Alvarez. 

“But I am not young any more, sefior. One does not 
escape twice. There is only one talent that matters in this 
sad country of ours—to know when to desert your friends. 
Some of us here are traitors. Most of us have been too 
faithful and we shall die for it.’’ 

“Not if the general knows it.”’ It was Finney’s voice, 
quavering, but arrogant. ‘“’E’s English. ’E’s orl right. 
*E may make ’is mistakes, but ’e won’t stand for this, when 
’e gets to ’ear of it. It’s them dirty Dagoes.”’ 

But I said nothing. For I remembered John Smith’s 
face. He had chosen his road, and if it led him here he 
would not turn back. 

“He does know, sefior. But he has come into our coun- 
try and must use our weapons. They are good weapons. 
They make no noise. We are like men in their graves. No 
one will remember us.” And then he sighed. “I have a 
wife and children, sefior.’”’ 

We fell to talking peacefully in that awful place. From 
first to last, we never saw each other, but I got to know 
that his wife was beautiful, and the names of his children 
and their quaint ways. He showed me the house they 
lived in—a lovely villa at Las Palmas overlooking the city. 
At least, that had been their home. 


ch 
The little Eng 
ribald, or so sin 
der and sentn 
you suspected | 
sly fun at then» 
a new quality in that place of madness a 
Finney himself was dying, though I did no 
After all, they expressed something thar 
everyone—something fundamental. They! 
spark that had been almost dead. They 
those immediately around us, and then the 
thest confines of our invisible prison, so tt 
times when there was an absolute stillness} 
husky, piping voice. 

It could not last. For to the fetid stench !¢ 
self a heat that burnt the body dry, choke 
the brain on_ fire. | 

Towards what must have been nightfall m 
a fever, and one heard the rustle of bodies, i 
that threatened a gathering nerve storm. 
would scream out that the Sefior Ingles shou! 
and Finney would rouse himself from his (?f 
argy and sing. | 

Until, one night, in the middle of We'll e 
Fires Burning he broke down and cried. 

Then it was whispered from one to the h 
Sefior Ingles had a home somewhere in {¢0 
a little shop and a wife whom he loved, at ! 
dying. . 

They made room for him so that he shit 
They pressed back so that—God save t 
should have air. Here was somebody’s coal 
Here was a drink of water that somebody 
sign of his appreciation—rather condescen i 
tion, for he never forgot that he was an E 
that they were poor devils of foreigners—P&" 
that this was his last job on earth and that } 
done, he would sing, very faintly now so t® 
could hear him. ae 
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Four- Cylinder Five Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


N THIS five-passenger, four-cylinder Sedan, Buick 
“i has placed within easy reach the luxury and 
| comfort of a quality closed car—a car richly and 
elegantly equipped—distinctively beautiful in appear- 
ance and possessing all of the power, stamina and 
dependability that have always been associated with 
the Buick name. Four-wheel brakes are among the 
many outstanding features of this fine automobile. 


Peet TER AUTOM OBILES ARE Basle baies isy (0) JE Xe 9 .< WILL Bau sale THEM 
ete 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

That was the strange beginning of the strangest com- 
munity of brothers. Men who had never known or shown 
mercy now stood back, gave up their turns at the water 
bucket, shared their shares of food. They threw themselves 
on the chance to behave like men and die well with the 
same passion with which they had trampled one another 
underfoot in the effort to survive. It was like a wave of 
religious ecstasy that lifted out of that scum of madmen 
Bayards and Sidneys. There were invisible gestures of 
compassion and courtesy that spread their influence like a 
breath of pure air. 

Through my neighbor it became known that there was 
a doctor among them and the wounded and sick were 
passed from arm to arm to me. I could do nothing except 
use to its utmost that blind faith which has been our best 
stock in trade since the Middle Ages. I believe I re- 
lieved some suffering. But now I knew that typhus had 
set in. 

“A good weapon,” the Quetzelangan had said. It cut 
us down swiftly, one after the other, like a malignant, 
silent assassin. 

The bodies near the door were dragged out by cursing 
and frightened guards. The others, surrounded by men 
too weak to move or care, remained. 

Then into that empestered charnel house came the final 
terror. It came twice—the first time softly, light-footed, 
so that I doubted my own senses. And yet the very dying 
dragged themselves up to listen. The second time it was 
as though a giant had heaved his shoulders against the 
earth under our feet. It rocked, pitching us against one an- 
other in a hideous chaos, then dropped back into an im- 
mobility more awful, more threatening than the pause 
between one death blow and another. 

For there is a terror which has no relation to death. We 
knew that the end—if it came this way—would be sudden 
and merciful. But it was not death we feared; not death 
that sent us surging against the walls of our prison like a 
tidal wave caught in a subterranean cavern. It was the 
sense of titanic forces threatening our world, of things 


invisible and terrific storming up out of an ancient sleep 
to destroy what was more to us than ourselves—our earth, 
the stability of the element from which we came and to 
which we should return. We might die, but the earth must 
remain for us to sleep in, like a mother to whom tired 
children come back for rest. 

And the earth was failing us! 

I had no measure of time. It may have lasted five sec- 
onds or five minutes. I held my own by the same obstinate 
will to live which had maintained me somehow from the 
beginning. I would not die. I was going to her. She and 
I belonged to each other. There could be no end save our 
union. But in that stifling dark, reality lost outline, became 
merged in old nightmares. A great horseman, with vision- 
ary eyes fixed on the distance, rode me down. He would 
not see me; nor would I, inglorious and insignificant, give 
road to him. And now at last he fought me. His horse’s 
hot body bore me down, the iron hoofs threatened to dash 
my life out on the stones. 

I dared not die here. If I did, one day she would know 
and the horror of it poison her whole life. I held the 
thought of her before my failing senses and rallied. She 
was like a flag flying gallantly, like a war song that can 
drag dying men to their feet. 

Then it was over. The wave of panic sank back upon 
itself. Men dropped where they stood, paralyzed, cowed, 
waiting for the next blow which should tear the earth from 
under their feet, pitching them into a bottomless eternity. 
I knelt at Finney’s side. The Quetzelangan and I had 
shielded him as best we could, but he was near the end. He 
put up a feeble, groping hand, touching my face. 

“You tell ’em, capting—you tell ’em it was a mistake. 
I didn’t ’ave nothing to do with no bloody spies. I don’t 
‘old with spying. It’s a dirty game.” 

The door opened. I heard my name called. I was past 
reasoning, past questioning. I accepted the liberation as 
something inevitable—the outcome of my own.will to be 
free. A way was cleared for me. Invisible hands lifted 
Finney into my arm so that I half dragged, half carried 
him. He was lighter than a child. 


I heard the officer in charge make 
Then he peered into Finney’s face and s 
ders. 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,”’ he said, 


XLII 


HE two Quetzelangan soldiers took 

They stood by the barred window 
stupidly and I saw one of them put up} 
to wipe the sweat from his face. A 
seemed to hang between us and there we: 
strained suspense. I fancied that the }, 
breath. . | 

I ate stolidly at the food they had 
been given a bath and the clean dj 
officer that fitted me near enough; |} 
caught a grim and startling glimpse of 
swarthy ugliness, to which privati 
stubborn resolution to survive had add 
I looked like a strange devil. 

I had no idea as to my future. 
much with me to shoot me now. If 
dead it would have been equally e 
where I was. The whole business i 
sense of having suddenly taken fate 

I finished and one of the soldie 
other remained standing where he wa 
fixed by a stupendous spectacle. Ye 
nothing from where he stood but th 
of the houses. Neither of them was 1 
could have got up and walked out of the 
something about to happen. as 

“Una dona ”’ the soldier mutter 

I followed him down a bare ston 
know whether it was my dazzled e 
ing light that made the walls on eit! 
faintly like the flanks of a living bod 

Sounds of a distant crying came 
thickness, and astrange thudding, ini 
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And Still the Priest Led. 


The Light Magnified Him. 


He Became a Towering, Heroic Figure é 
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iimpossible for even the best printing 
le the wealth of color, the delicacy of 
athe real artistry of these modern rugs. 
i7ou actually see them can you have 
éiure of their genuine beauty. 


Yatterns for Every Room 


é’ Congoleum Rugs are easily the most 
€and practical floor-coverings that 
buy. The wide range of patterns 


ii to choose a suitable rug for any room. 


Giily and quickly cleaned surface means 
sé time to yourself. The fact that 
yeamless, waterproof and mothproof 
Hares the long and satisfactory service 
they are famous. 


iGOLEUM 
-Art-Rucs 


ust like the one in the picture: 
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On the floor 1s shown Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rug No. 538. 
The 6 x 9 foot size costs only 9.00. 


f?? 


A few moments with a damp mop and Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs are spotlessly clean—the bright 
colors as fresh as new. 


Their flat-lying qualities are a real joy—no 
fastenings of any kind are required yet there is 
never a turned up edge or corner. 


Note These Very Low Prices 


e 3s - ft. $ fae Pattern No. 386 (shown 14gx3 ft. $ .60 
x hese Ls2: at right) is made in all 3 ft 

9 XH ft. 13.50 sizes. The other patterns 3 Te a eo 
Or Ts 10% f6, 05-75 illustrated are made in 3 x 414 ft. 1.95 
9 x12. ft. 18.00 the five large sizes only. 3 x 6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Every guaranteed Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rug carries 
the Gold Seal pledge of ‘“‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Back.” That pledge in itself proves that 
Congoleum Rugs have the quality to back such a 
promise. The Gold Seal shown above (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) is pasted on the face of 
the material. It is your protection against inferior 
substitutes. Don’t fail to look for it when you buy. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Montreal 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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Always Look for 
this Gold Seal 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Pattern 
No. 534 


we” Pattern 
No. 396 


Y Pattern 
No. 386 


ee Pattern 
No. 518 


Pattern 


No. 540 
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Watch This 


Column 


“The Hunchback” 
Is Pleasing Millions 


SCENE FROM “THE HUNCHBACK 
OF NOTRE DAME” 


While I knew we had made 


a rather remarkable picture of 
“‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ 
and félt that with its great acting and 
scenery it would prove a success, I 
didn’t anticipate that it would create 
the intense interest manifested in all 
parts of the country. And now 
France, Italy and Great Britain are 
bidding for it and offering flattering 
prices. This is sufficient recommenda- 
tion without further word from me. 
Watch your local newspapers for an- 
nouncements of its coming in your 
locality. 


It is hard to describe REGI- 
NALD DENNY in his new pic- 
ture ‘‘ Sporting Youth’’ without re- 
sorting to adjectives. We are sterner 
critics than the public, but this pic- 
ture has captured us all, even the 
camera-men, who are usually hard-boiled 
and hard to please. Suppose you see 
this picture and give me your idea of 
it in a personal letter. 


MARY PHILBIN, heroine 


of ‘* Merry Go Round,’’ is de- 
lighted with her part in ‘‘ Fools’ 
Highway,’’ an adaptation of Owen 
Kildare’s great story of ‘‘My Mamie 
Rose.’’ It gives her a splendid op- 
portunity to display her talent, and 
the quaint and faithful settings of the 
old Bowery help to make the picture 
at once picturesque and appealing. I 
wish you would make it a point to 
see it. 


Don’t forget tosee “A Lady 


of Quality,” “The Darling of 
New York,’’ ‘‘White Tiger,’’ ‘‘ The 
Acqguittal,”’ ‘‘Merry Go Round,’ HOOT 
GIBSON in his new play ‘‘ Ride for 
Your Life,’”’ and BILLY SULLIVAN, 
nephew of the famous John L., in the 
fourth series of ‘‘ The Leather Pushers.’’ 


Have you found out to your 


satisfaction that you can’t see all 
that is best in pictures unless you see 


Universals? 
(Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSA 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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PLATINUM HANDCUFFS | 


to do something really worth while, some- 
thing that would permit him to stand out 
even among the outstanding ambitious 
young men of Platinum Glass. 

So the night of the party pounced on 
them unawares. They drove out in the 
shiny, smooth-running little Swift. The 


clubhouse lights laid long panels of white © 


radiance on the smooth green grass of the 
lawn and on the gravel of the driveway. 
Francis the competent assured them the 
buffet supper would be good; and so, sub- 
sequently, it proved. Joe Sheridan, on 
hand before the host, mixed the cocktails 
in the butler’s pantry. 

“Dividends in ’em, boys and girls,’”’ he 
announced, lips quirking. ‘‘ Dividends and 
songs and stories. They’ll make this crowd 
think of auld lang syne. Web and Mrs. 
Web—I suppose you’re Mrs. Web, fair 
lady—meet Mrs. Sheridan.” 

Joe’s wife Anne summed up as a fading, 
blue-eyed woman whose ash-blond hair 
contained much of gray. She seemed older 
than her husband. She dressed well—ultra- 
fashionably; but her face, showing fine 
lines, looked tired. She seemed to Anne a 
home body unexpectedly thrust into so- 
phisticated gayety that neither daunted 
nor intrigued her. 


“T’m really glad to know you.” She 
smiled charmingly. ‘Joe has been talking 
about Mr. Drew, of course. We'll have 


some splendid times together.” 

Her prophecy caused a responsive string 
to vibrate in the Drews. They liked her at 
first sight, as they liked her husband. . 

The party went over splendidly. Joe’s 
cocktails waked them all up. The men 
talked and laughed in boisterous high 
spirits. Their wives proved friendly and 
amusing, and some of them rather startling 
as to toilet. Obviously the visiting whole- 
salers counted themselves lucky to be 
among those present. The music snapped, 
crackled, moaned and beat upon the senses 
irresistibly. 

“Have a good time, youngster?” asked 
Web, when it was all over. 

He relaxed on the davenport in their own 
apartment and clasped his hands behind 
his head. Anne contemplated her silver 
dancing slippers for a moment. 

“Wonderful time, Web, she said, yawn- 
ing; ‘‘blisters on both heels. When I dance 
myself into blisters and don’t know it until 
I get home, that’s the unfailing sign.” 

“Danced pretty often with Croyle, 
didn’t you?”’ Web asked carelessly. 

“Oh, three or four times,’ she replied 
just as carelessly. ‘‘He’s a distinguished- 
appearing man, isn’t he? Looks like— 
well, like a Bulgarian army officer. He 
bows so impressively; his back’s all in one 
piece.” 

“‘Seems rather peculiar,’ ruminated Web 
judiciously. ‘‘Queer-shaped face. His 
mouth’s crooked, as though he propped his 
lips up consciously. Seems to be afraid if 
he relaxed a minute he’d give himself away. 
Often noticed that in men with a weakness 
of character. They just hold one side of 
their mouths too high by main force.’ 

She looked at him in demure admiration. 


“My, you’re profound, old dear. Quite 
a psychoanalyst.” 
“‘Oh—ah—it’s so, just the same.” He 


held stoutly to his position, though a little 
confused by her raillery. “I know what I 
know. I’ve been around and I’ve studied 
people. Bet you he’s a ladies’ man or 
something. What you smiling at?” he 
broke off to ask her distrustfully. 

“Webbie,” she giggled, ‘‘you’re so ob- 
vious !”’ 

Web drove home next evening with good 
news. 

“Know how much our party cost?” 

Anne considered. 

“Gin, thirty-six dollars; orchestra, about 
thirty; supper for fifteen or eighteen people, 
twenty-five more; and tips—oh, perhaps a 
hundred dollars.”’ She caught her breath 
in sudden alarm. ‘‘That’s too much, Web.” 
‘ He lifted her from the floor and kissed 


i 

“Didn’t cost a cent—not a sou!” he 
crowed. 

“That’s impossible. How —— 

“Tell you how. Croyle called me in this 
morning and asked for the bill. Says it’s 
a legitimate charge against company en- 
tertainment funds because he brought 
those two distributor fellows along. He 
says they’re all tied up to Platinum because 
of the good time they had. They’ve been 


” 
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flirting with Academy Glass and we might 
have lost them. But everything is lovely; 
they’ve signed up again. It means thou- 
sands of dollars, because they’re live ones, 
the best in their line in the Southern terri- 
tory. Ain’t it grand?” 

Anne twinkled maliciously. 

“Like the way Mr. Croyle holds his face 
now?” she asked. : 

He ignored that. 

“Gee, I’ve had a hard day,’ he said, 
stretching exaggeratedly. ‘Three fellows 
from California were in. I showed them 
the plant and then took them out to lunch- 
eon. Mr. Croyle let me know that will use 
up some of my time. He doesn’t like peo- 
ple. So most callers will be turned over to 
me. He side-steps especially those who 
stay overnight. Says he wants his evenings 
to himself. A hard life, girl, luncheons and 


“Web,” interrupted Anne, ‘‘we can save 
quite a lot on our living expenses.” 

““Save—how?” 

“When there are visitors your luncheons 
don’t cost you anything; the company 
pays. If they stay overnight you can’t 
leave your wife at home alone, can you? 
We'll all have dinner together at the Café 
Boulevard or the Carlton and go to the 
theater together. The company ——” 

“Anne!”” He stopped her, shocked. 
“That’s positively indecent. It’’—why, 
darn it, it’s almost dishonest! That’s not 
the way you talked when I first told you 
about this job.” 

She pursed her red lips at him with al- 
luring impudence. 

“T know; I’ve learned a lot, Webbie. I 
don’t believe in overlooking any of the per- 
quisites. Especially since Mr. Croyle has 
shown us how. I'll bet they all do it. Don’t 
forget they don’t pay you the salary they 
should. We must get even some way. 
And,” she accused suddenly, ‘‘you needn’t 
be so nice. You’ve been thinking of it 
yourself.” 

His confusion, though slight and fleeting, 
revealed that the accusation reached its 
mark. 

Anne found the little house they wanted, 
a story-and-a-half white Colonial with 
green blinds, a red-brick walk, and a front 
door with a knocker that looked as though 
it came from one of the old places on the 
Boston Post Road. It stood an independ- 
ent hundred feet back from Shore Boule- 
vard in its own vivid acre. A wonderful 
elm overspread and protected it from north 
winds. It gazed across a gentle valley to 
the vine-covered Urban Shore clubhouse, 
standing on another knoll. And from its 
back door, off to the east, could be seen the 
far blue sparkle of the lake. 

She drove to the office on a golden May 
day to fetch him. She fairly bubbled with 
high spirits as the car swept through the 
rolling landscape of the North Urban dis- 
trict, between homes in which comfort and 
beauty went hand in hand. Web paused 
by the white gateposts at the end of the 
red-brick walk to take in the picture the 
little house made against the lengthening 
shadow of its elm. He went through the 
rooms silently until they saw it all. They 
stood in the delightfully irregular upper 
front chamber with its top sliced by the 
pitch of the roof. Then he spoke with a sort 
of groan: 

“Tt’s wonderful, Anne. I’d love it. But 
why did you bring me here? We can’t 
buy it.” 

She smiled at him, flushed and trium- 
phant. 

“How much money have we, Webbie?’’ 

“Oh, six hundred dollars in Liberty 
Bonds and about a thousand in the sav- 
ings account. Not worth mentioning. A 
place like this takes a whopping down pay- 
ment.” 

“That’s what I thought. But when I 
told the agent who you are, he said, ‘ That’s 
easy then. The Urban Shore National 
Bank is mostly owned by Platinum Glass 
Corporation. They’ll advance the money 
to buy it for you. You'll give a mortgage 
back to them. The company likes to see 
their men get homes of their own.’” 

Web stood for some moments, looking 
straight to the front, his arm about his 
wife. When he spoke it was with a large 
casualness: 

“This room’ll be the nursery, young- 
ster.” 

The weeks whipped by, close packed, col- 
orful, erratic. They bought the little house 


with the bank’s help, a 
tails, from a larky noy 
monplace necessity. Ajj 
She learned to impugn h ) 
with a quarter-inch m 
cate brows. s 
Web, doing much of 
Platinum, knew all a} 
the eating places wher 
a dollar upward. His. 
versity Club and thel 
plished itself without | 
Some of the men wh 
played golf, and he and, 


evenings to himself d) 
what he wanted. He ec 
participate in dinner \ 
where company guest 
Of his own initiative ]) 
such affairs. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Sure I’m a stockholder, and about half 
my guineas are. I couldn’t razz ’em the 
way I do if they weren’t. They’d heave a 
rock at me and go to an easier boss.” 

Resentment tinged the surprise. 

“So the outside men are stockholders. 
Funny they never said anything to me 
about being able to buy stock.” 

Bill’s dark smile widened. 

“Why should they? You’re not eligible 
to buy stock. No white-collar man is. 
They won’t sell to you.” 

“Why won’t they?’’ demanded Web. 

“Why should they?” countered Bill in- 
stantly as he passed on. ‘“‘Use your bean, 
kid. Think it over.” 

Web thought it over, but to little advan- 
tage. Why shouldn’t they let executives 
buy stock? Why were laborers and foremen 
on the outside given the opportunity? To 
bind them to the company, of course, 
and insure their staying on from year to 
year, thus cutting down the costly turn- 
over. Well, if it was a good thing outside 
why wasn’t it a good thing inside? Weren’t 
executives more important to continued 
success than laborers? Shouldn’t they be 
given inducements, too, to stay—especially 
as they weren’t even decently paid? He 
gave it up. 

The day passed swiftly. Croyle inquired 
perfunctorily about the cruise. No guests 
appeared, and Web hurried away at five 
o'clock to enjoy that boon grown rare—an 
evening at home. Anne, enveloped in a 
kitchen apron, met him at the door with 
arms outstretched. Both seemed glad to 
ignore their misunderstanding. 

An autumn sharpness rode on the air and 
Web built an oak fire in the fireplace, the 
first of the season. They sat side by side 
before it, holding hands comfortably, each 
reading part of the evening paper. But 
Anne soon swept the sporting page merci- 
lessly out of her husband’s grasp and gained 
his attention by turning his head toward 
her, using a convenient ear for a handle. 

“Webbie, what do you think of our car?” 

“Good old wagon,”’ he replied promptly. 

“Yes; especially old. And it’s an open 
car, isn’t it?”’ 

“Was the last time I saw it,” grinned 
Web. 

“Don’t be facetious. And winter’s com- 
ing on, isn’t it?’’ 

“According to the calendar and estab- 
lished custom, I suppose it is.’’ 

“Well, an open car will be impossible 
this winter, old dear. You’ll just simply 
freeze, driving to and from town; and we 
can’t get out evenings at all.’’ Web kept 
silence, but his brow wrinkled. ‘‘So,’’ she 
went on hurriedly, “‘I think we should have 
a new one. Ours is the only Platinum 
open car you’ll see about the club.” 

“Girl, girl,” he interrupted, “we can’t 
get another car!” 

She left her seat and climbed into his lap. 

“Oh, yes, we can,” she assured him glee- 
fully. ‘‘The company will take the Swift 
back and allow you full price they paid for 
it, a thousand dollars, to apply on another 
car you pick out. I saw the dearest little 
Belmore coupé yesterday for eighteen hun- 
dred.”’ 

He smiled appreciatively but ruefully at 
her forehandedness. 

“Where would weget theeight hundred?”’ 

“We don’t need it all at once. They 
have a deferred-payment plan. We’d have 
two years to pay for it if we wanted it.” 

Web tousled his hair perplexedly. The 
car problem needed attention. Living in 
the Urban Shore district carried disadvan- 
tages for half the year. It was eight miles 
to the plant, and eight miles is a long way 
over snow-drifted streets swept by biting 
winds. A closed car seemed indispensable. 
Last winter, when he fought for standing 
room in the icy, poisonous air of packed 
street cars, seemed immeasurably far away. 

“We-ell ” he began, surrendering 
half-heartedly as much to the results of his 
own thoughts as to her arguments. Then 
he looked up to ask suddenly, “‘Where’d 
you get all this dope on what the company 
will do, youngster?”’ : 

“Why, from Carl,” she replied inno- 
cently. 

“When?” 

“Last night.” 

““Where?”’ 

“Why, here. Joe and Hallie came over 
and we played bridge.” 

““Where were you the night before?”’ 

She raised her head proudly at his tone. 

“There was a party at the club; we all 
went. You didn’t suppose I’d stay home 
alone, did you? Especially while you were 
away enjoying yourself.” 
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“Just a minute, Anne. Were you out 
with Croyle the two other nights too?” 

“You have no right to speak to me that 
way.” 

“Were you?” 

“There were people to be entertained. 
We—the Sheridans and Carl—took them 
to dinner.” 

They quarreled cruelly and lay awake half 
the night in silence, nursing their grievances 
and going over each barbed word and 
phrase. Frightened, they patched it up 
half-heartedly the next morning, though 
the topic of conversation did not conduce 
to cheerful and complete reconciliation. 

“Prinko, the meat-market man, was 
here Wednesday, Web,” said Anne during 
breakfast. ‘He was insolent. I told him 
you’d pay him next week. I wish you 
would, so we could trade somewhere else. 
And the grocer’s getting careless. He 
hardly ever sends all I order now.” 

Web frowned. 

“Tl see what I can do,” he replied 
shortly. 

He kissed her sketchily before going out 
into the cheerless drizzle that followed 
yesterday’s sunshine. He signed up for the 
new car that day—the heedless gesture of 
a gambler. 


“T kin whistle through my teeth,’”’ an- 
nounced Edgar, the fat office boy. He 
demonstrated piercingly. ‘I kin spit 
through my teeth.” He demonstrated 
astonishingly. ‘‘The Big Breeze wants to 
see you, Mr. Drew. He’s in the Little 
Cheese’s office.’’ 

“Really, Edgar!’’ remonstrated Web. 

“He is a cheese, that coffin face,” 


scowled Edgar, trotting a little to keep up. | legs to protect thenmeronithoria 


“He fired Miss Mallon yesteddy because 
she wouldn’t stenog for him.”’ 
“Well, of course, the function of a ste- 


nographer is to stenog,” pointed out Web. | 
A five-inch pine block sat in Edgar’s 


pathway. Heswung a thick leg with dex- 
terous force. A thick, square-toed shoe 
propelled the block an unbelievable dis- 
tance, like a football. 

“Gool!” cried Edgar, and added, “Aw, 
bunk! You don’t like him yourself, Mr. 
Drew.” 

On the desk reserved for President Deni- 
son in the Platinum office stood a full-rigged 
ship in glass, a brig cunningly blown and 
fashioned by old Tommy Palentot years 
ago. It was an ash tray. It dated to the 
struggling early times of the parent corpo- 
ration when Denison’s books were chron- 
ically in the red. He prized it greatly as a 
reminder of how far he had climbed. He 
dropped the gray cube from his cigar into 
the tiny hold of theship. His underlip thrust 
itself out like a shelf of granite. 

“Drew, why do you suppose I wired 
Croyle to send you on that lake cruise last 
week—so you could have a good time?”’ 

“Why, no, sir; I ——’” 

“Hah! Thought you did from the looks 
of your expense account. I sent you to sew 
up old Bakewell on next year’s Swift busi- 
ness. You had every chance at him, and 
you fell down—flat. They write us they 
won’t renew. The Academy plate mills 
will furnish wind shields for his measly tin 
buggies next year.”’ 

Bakewell—Austin W. Bakewell? That 
was the quiet little old man who sat alone 
up forward so much of the time, smoking 
and sunning himself. Why, he was down 
on the roster as the owner of a string of 
novelty stores in Ohio. No one said any- 
thing connecting him up with Swift motor 
cars. No one told him He looked 
at Croyle. The general manager, studi- 


ously avoiding his eye, stared out the win- 


ow. 
“But, Mr. Denison 


”” began Web, 


and stopped. Croyle’s hands shook as he | 


lighted a cigarette. 

“T don’t want any alibis!”’ growled 
Denison. ‘You muffed it; spouting there 
all day won’t change that. What he 
wanted was someone to talk pretty to him. 
He got his back up in a dispute over some 
broken plate. He’s as stubborn as a bull 
and he slapped us in the face because you 
didn’t have sense enough to knuckle.” His 
voice changed ominously. “I treat you 
fellows well. There’s no corporation any- 
where with a more liberal policy. You’re 
not limited on what you spend. You don’t 
have to pike when you’re out after business 
for me.”’ He thumped the desk with his 
fat, hairy fist. “‘But you do have to get 
the business! Get it or a 

Web opened his mouth to speak, but 
closed it again, no word uttered. What was 
the use? Croyle still averted his glance. 
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—because, when riding, they need 
these heavy coverings over their 


thickets and rough weather. 
Countless persons, exposed to 
raw March winds, use 


Glycerin & Rose Water 


to protect their skin and soothe 


_ chapped hands and face. 


Puretest Glycerin and Rose Water ‘is 
Puretest Glycerin, enhanced as a balm by 
50 per cent of rose water and 6 per cent 
of alcohol. Delightfully healing—deli- 
cately fragrant—especially grateful after 
shaving. 


Puretest Glycerin, clear as a crystal, is 
specially refined, odorless and absolutely 
pure—we believe, the first real improve- 
ment in glycerin in many years. Can 
safely be taken internally. 


United Drug Co, 


Boston-St.ouis 
US.A, 


Two of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. .Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exa lll 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 U.D.Co. 


in his little 
Swiss kitchen 


DANIEL PETER kept at it—some- 
times way into the night—test- 
ing and blending—over and over. 


He had already invented milk 
chocolate—that took a long 
time. But his hardest task was 
to produce the perfect blend 
he wanted. But finally he got 
it! The Peter’s perfect blend! 

A rare flavor—smooth and 
rich—a fine, rare flavor that 
only Peter’s has. 


Now, too, crisp» almonds 


Now there is also another 
Peter’s masterpiece: the Peter's 
| almond bar—crunchy with 
| toasted nuts—choice almonds 
carefully roasted —yet the orig- 
inal fine flavor of the milk 
chocolate intact. 


Peter’s is different —distinctive 
—good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavorofit. Ask for Peter’s today. 


Send 25 cents 


for the famous Peter's assortment pack- 
age — plain bars — almond bars — cro- 
quettes. Lamont, Corliss and Company, 


133 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Peter's 


P\ High as the Alps 
in Quality 
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| straight to Croyle’s office. 


THE SATURDAY 


He would deny any charge Web made. It 
was the inferior’s word against the superior, 
with the superior already fortified. Web 
bowed stiffly and went out. He watched 
for the departure of Denison. When the 
president left in midafternoon Web went 
The general 


| manager forestalled him. 


| he began with apologetic haste. 


“T know what you’re going to say, Web,” 
“T don’t 
blame you for being sore. The fact is I had 
so many things on my mind last week I 
forgot all about Bakewell. He doesn’t be- 
long in our field at all. I don’t understand 
why Mr. Denison didn’t sick one of those 
plate-mill fellows onto him. But he didn’t 


_ and it slipped my mind until after you left.” 


“The ship carried a radio outfit, you 
know,’ Web reminded him, unplacated. 
“Of course you were busy, though. There 
was all that entertaining to do.” 

He could not forgo the thrust; and when 


| it was launched his sense of injury and 


resentment boiled up within him. 

Croyle looked up quickly, obliquely, and 
kept his silence for a moment. Then he 
went on with a propitiatory smile, ‘Of 
course the old man didn’t mean all he said. 
He’s satisfied with your work here, and so 


/amI. You’re doing mighty well, Web. He 


| going over my head 


couldn’t—well, I wouldn’t stand for his 


” 


Web thrust his hands deep in his pockets 
and stared down at the general manager. 
s to fire me?” he finished with a 
harsh laugh. ‘“‘Maybe he won’t have to 


| fire me.”” The words tumbled forth hotly. 
| “T may tell him to take his job and keep it. 


It isn’t anything to cheer about. Why, you 
pay sand shovelers as much as you do me. 
There isn’t another corporation in the 
country that’s so niggardly with salaries 
to its white-collar men. He jumps on me 
without reason, without giving me a chance 


| to explain. You sat there and saved your 


own skin at my expense. For two cents I’d 
go out and hunt me another place today.”’ 

Croyle said nothing, but his carefully 
propped mouth sagged a little. His fingers 
drummed unsteadily on the arms of his 
chair. He wet his loosened lips with the 
tip of his tongue. He seemed startled, 
shaken, moved out of all proportion to the 
importance of Web’s words. 

Web, striding off to the shipping depart- 
ment, found himself agitated and shamed. 
The childish, caddish words were unworthy 
of him; more unworthy the motive that 
prompted them. He could not silence the 
clamor within—the clamor which told him 
that he had voiced a threat, and that 
Croyle had interpreted the threat correctly. 

Edgar found him as the first inecandes- 
cents twinkled in the gloom of the big 
buildings with a message that Mr. Force, 
of the Urban Shore Bank, wanted to see 
him; he’d wait at the bank until Web came 
along. As Web entered the office the tele- 
phone operator called the same information, 
and added, ‘He says it’s important.” 

Web drove through the busy, outlying 
town of Urban Shore Village, somewhat to 
the east of the direct route, on his way 
home. It was late dusk. The curtains of 
the bank balked curious eyes, but lights 
shone within and the door stood on the 


latch. Janitors worked on the stone floor. 
| Oliver Force, the president, sat in his count- 


| ered square at the left. 


Web pushed the 
ornate wooden gate open and entered. 
“Hello, Force,” hegreeted lightly, ‘“‘what’s 


| all the shootin’?” 


They played considerable golf together; 
they ranked as more than passing acquaint- 
ances. But the golfer who fought him stoutly 
for a quarter a hole and the man who con- 
fronted him seemed to have little in com- 
mon. 

“Good evening, Mr. Drew,’’ acknowl- 
edged Force formally. “I sent for you on 
rather a pressing matter.” 

“Go to it,” invited Web, smiling. 

The banker glanced at a pad on the desk. 

“Our books indicate you’re overdue three 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and eighty- 
two cents, principal and interest, on the 
mortgage covering your house. Is that 
correct ?”’ . 

“Why, I don’t know,’ returned Web; 
“T suppose so. I’m leaving the figuring to 
you.” 

Force studied the memorandum with 
pursed lips for a little time. Then he asked, 
“Admitting this is correct, are you prepared 
to let us have the amount?” 

“Why, no; not just this minute.” 

“Or any considerable part of it?” 

“T’ve gotten a little behind this summer,” 
explained Web, not smiling now. “But I’ll 
keep up the payments during the winter.” 
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“In case,” said the banker, making a 
neat dot below each figure on the pad, 
“that you are not prepared to give us an 
assurance of immediate payment, the bank 
will be compelled to foreclose.” 

“To foreclose?’’ echoed Web in dismay. 
“Why, I’m going to pay, Force! I like 
the house. We're crazy about it. I’ve put 
all my money into it—every cent. But 
surely you’re going to give us a chance. I 
never dreamed you’d hop on me so soon, 
just because I’m a few payments back.” 

“Tt is our custom to give more time,”’ ad- 
mitted Force; ‘‘but only when our interests 
are reasonably protected. Where the mort- 
gagor has a good position ad! 

“‘Don’t you consider my job a good one?”’ 
interrupted Web. 

“With the Platinum Glass Corporation?” 
asked the banker quickly. 

“Nowhere else but,’’ Web assured him 
with a weak attempt at levity. 

“T understand you contemplate leaving. 
But if that isn’t the fact iu 

The banker left the sentence unfinished. 

Web considered. Croyle, of course; the 
fellow took his threat to quit seriously. 
His telephone message to the president of 
Platinum’s bank started the screws to turn- 
ing. If he left it seemed certain the bank 
would foreclose. 

He might get back part of his original 
payment after the court costs were satisfied. 
But the home inevitably would be lost to 
them. How neatly they had cornered him! 
He dared not quit. 

“Your information is twisted, Force,” he 
told the banker dryly. ‘I’m still with 
Platinum Glass and expect to stay with 
them. It isn’t more than two hours ago I 
was assured my work is very satisfactory, 
not only to Mr. Croyle but to Mr. Deni- 
son too.” 

The banker’s first smile crossed his round 


ace. 

“Oh, well, if that’s the case, Web, we’ll 
forget it,’’ he declared. ‘‘But we have to 
look after the interests of our stockholders. 
Still’’—the smile broadened, as if he were 
about to impart a good joke—‘‘it wouldn’t 
hurt our feelings any, you know, if you 
made a payment once in a while.’ 

“T might do that,’”’ agreed Web, sud- 
denly buoyant and good-natured. The 
prospect of losing the little house far over- 
shadowed troubles less tangible. So the 
removal of the cloud brought a passionate 
sense of relief. “I may slip you something 
now and then.” 

He went home to Anne. A month ago he 
would have told her all about the incident. 
Now he said nothing. Matters grew in- 
creasingly difficult at home. The latest 
quarrel left a film which darkened their 
relationship. They forgave each other, 
with qualifications; they did not forget. 
Croyle’s name stuck in their throats. It 
was almost never mentioned any more, and 
then only with a painstaking and elaborate 
casualness that made it blightingly signifi- 


cant. 

Web fell to brooding as the unsatisfac- 
tory evening wore on. Croyle held the whip. 
How cunningly he cracked it! How quickly 
and effectively he bestirred himself when 
Web threatened to leave Platinum! How 
easily he assured himself of Anne’s prox- 
imity! Web’s jaws set. He shrugged his 
shoulders as though to free them from the 
invisible net settling down upon them. His 
hands slowly clenched until the tendons in 
his wrists cracked. 

“Thinks he’s got me, I suppose,” he 
mused. “‘ Well, maybe he has. I can’t quit. 
He can make me stay. But there are 
limits and he’s pretty nearly reached them. 
I’ll warn him tomorrow, and if he gets 
nasty * 

He left the sentence uncompleted, but a 
fierce hope flashed that Croyle would get 
nasty. 

The morrow put a different face on 
things. _Croyle’s buzzer rang as Web 
entered his own office. 

“Good morning, Web,” the general man- 
ager began. ‘“‘There was an officer here a 
few minutes ago with some papers for you. 
A rotter by the name of Prinko seems to 
have garnisheed you.” 

Web’s heart sank, leaving a sickening 
void where it had been. A dark-red flush 
of shame mounted his forehead. His 
parents, with little money, but sturdily 
honest, regarded a garnishment as the 
ctigma of failure and disgrace. People of 
ood faith, the sort you could rely on, were 
never garnisheed. Only the fly-by-nights, 
the unstable, the pettily crooked, in their 
creed, needed such a spur to their laggard 
financial transactions. 


“ Prinko—a—the—the 
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wanted to enjoy herse 
That was it—enjoy 
He sighed. “J 

“How about your 

Bill grinned. 

“T think that gave 
pain. I sold it for th 
share more than I pé 
a little stake.” ; 

“Good for you!” 
pathy. He added 
“There were other 
Bill?” ; 

Bill looked at him 


g. 
“Why, yes. To 
was afraid of the old s' 
pense account. I jos 
dan and some of the « 


they do fall.” 
“But how—why? 
(Continued 0 
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Buyers recognize that no body can give such satisfac- 
tion as one which bears the symbol—Body by Fisher. 
This is proved by the insistence of motor car manu- 
facturers and dealers that the Fisher emblem be always 
displayed so that the buyer will not overlook it. 
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Adlai TARR AEN 


How would you 
like to have 
Frank Seeley’s job? 


You men who are entering routine trans- 
actions on the “‘books,’’ handling routine 
correspondence, filling routine orders, 
checking routine payments—do you ever 
wonder in what direction you are drifting? 


Frank E. Seeley, of California, wondered 
—and woke up! He came to the conclusion 
that he was drifting nowhere! But read 
his story: 

‘“‘Twenty-nine months ago, my position was that 
of a lumber checker in the California redwoods. 

“T had long since decided that I was unfit for 
office routine, but I had never raised my head high 
enough above my bookkeeper’s desk to see oppor- 
tunity ahead. My sight was keen enough when it 
came to detecting the fellows with ‘‘pull’’ who were 
getting all the breaks, but it was not so keen as to 
see that most of their pull was night study, and 
usually LaSalle study; that the “‘breaks’’ were only 
breaks in the chain of routine and low-powered jobs. 

“Finally, however, your consistently hopeful 
advertising reached me, and I enrolled. 

““You remember the slump in the late months of 
1920. A month after I enrolled it hit us; we had not a 
single order on our books. I was offered a hold-over 
job, at lower pay, but by this time I had enough 
confidence generated by LaSalle training to break 
away, and a week later I had landed as customers’ 
ledger bookkeeper in San Francisco. 

“IT worked at that thirteen months, meanwhile 
completing the Higher Accountancy course. Then I 
obtained a position as general bookkeeper with a 
subsidiary of my present firm. In five short months 
I was made office manager and auditor of the parent 
company. Shortly thereafter, I enrolled for the Busi- 
ness Management course. Today, nine months later, 
I am secretary-treasurer of a newly incorporated 
subsidiary, while retaining my position as auditor of 
the parent company. 

“Incidentally, I hereby apply for membership in 
your 100% club. I have had an increase of 140 per cent 
in 29 months, to be exact; and I was not in the lowest 
salary level when I started, either. The best of my 
success lies in the fact that I have not used one bit of 
pull or influence to get any position I ever held, except 
the pull that comes through always doing the best 
I know how. That is where LaSalle training comes 
in—it gives you the know how. 

‘LaSalle, I want to thank you; for thru your organi- 
zation I have attained all you told me I could if I 
would only think I could." 


You Have the Same Good 
Opportunity! 


“You can if you only think you can’’— 
there’s a lot of wisdom in that statement! 

During the past fourteen years, for ex- 
ample, more than 425,000 men have checked 
just such a coupon as appears below this 
text because they were convinced that what 
other men of no greater native ability could 
do, they, too, could do. 

Are you in earnest when you say that you 
want to get ahead? Then check the training 
that you are interested in, write your name 
and address on the coupon just below, and 
place it in the mail today. It will bring you 
full particulars, together with your free copy 
of that inspiring book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” all without obligation. 

The time to start toward bigger and better 
things is NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 371-R Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding thé course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 

C1) Business Management Banking and Finance 
1 Modern Salesmanship Modern Foremanship 
Higher Accountancy andProductionMethods 
- Traffic Management 


Railway Station 
Management 


Oo 

(J Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

[) Expert Bookkeeping 

() Law—Degree of LL. B. (] Business English 

Commercial Law (1 Commercial Spanish 

() Industrial Management [ Effective Speaking 


Efficiency 
C1 Modern Business Corre- GE. A. Coaching 


spondenceand Practice 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Bill’s glance carried the old ironic 
asperity. 

“T always supposed you had ordinary 
intelligence, kid. Figure it out for yourself. 
If you don’t see it I’ll be darned if I blue 
print it for you. But if it ever does come to 
you let me know.”’ 

Looking past Bill, Web saw a girl come 
out of the kitchen, a tall girl, rather pretty. 
She carried a heavy tray. Web started 
slightly at sight of her. She saw him, too; 
she faltered for an instant and a painful 
flush covered her face. Then, recovering 
her poise, she went on to serve a patron on 
the other side of the large and noisy room. 

They talked of various things until the 
meal ended. Just before they parted on the 
sidewalk, Web asked, ‘‘What are your 
plans, Bill?”’ 

“The construction game for myself,’ 
Bill answered promptly. “Going to take a 
little rest and look the field over. I need a 
partner to handle the books and the pay 
roll, though he’s got to give me some help 
out on the job too. Have to start pretty 
small, you see, and pare the overhead to 
the bone. 

“Got my eye on some likely fellows. Ill 
close with one of them beforelong. Then’’— 
he smiled in wicked enjoyment—‘“‘I’ll take 
the best of my guineas away from Platinum 
and grab me some inside contracts for the 
winter. By spring I’ll have the organiza- 
tion all smoothed out. And then for the 
big stuff!”’ 

They shook hands, and Bill dropped into 
the turbulent current, now setting strongly 
uptown. Web stood in indecision, pinching 
his lower lip between thumb and finger for 
a little time. Then he turned and went 
back into the restaurant. 

Life, Web told himself in surprise, re- 
fused to be like a novel or a play. It neg- 
lected to travel along a plain highroad to a 
logical climax. On the stage and between 
book covers things did not halt and digress. 
They happened and kept on happening 
until the big bomb exploded and blew 
everything to kingdom come or into a new 
and much more desirable adjustment. But 
with him life seemed to stop. All the 
materials for drama, even tragedy, existed. 
As one thought about it, it seemed impos- 
sible to prevent, or even delay, climacteric 
action. Yet here they, the actors, and the 
elements of action, remained in suspension 
like—well, like walnut meats in gelatin. 
Time went on, but it passed them by. 

Apparently he and Anne returned to 
their former footing. Yet it was so only in 
the seeming. An invisible barrier erected 
by their quarrels, a little resentment per- 
sisting in their hearts, kept them apart. 

Visitors came to Platinum. They enter- 
tained them as usual with golf and dinner 
and theater parties. Croyle did not make 
one of the groups. They saw him no more 
in the evenings. During the day things 
went on as in the past at the office. Heand 
Web consulted smoothly over matters of 
routine. They strove for the normal mien. 

Time seemed to have set the clock of the 
weather and forgotten it too. Indian sum- 
mer tucked them in its luxurious comfort. 
Thesun rosein a cloudless sky each morning 
on a white-frost world. As it mounted 
the fairylike tracery disappeared and the 
warmth mocked at heavy coats. The wind 
never blew. Out Urban Shore way a purple 
haze wrapped the low-lying hills in lovely 
mystery. Toward evening the delicious 
air needled in the nostrils like champagne. 
Leaves rustled crisply underfoot. 

From the time of Web’s promotion the 
Drews and the Sheridans spent their Sun- 
days together. Sometimes they went to the 
Old Lakes Club, a brown-shingled castle 
standing on myriads of piles above Lake St. 
Clair, where the French chef served mas- 
terly chicken and frog-leg dinners. Some- 
times the ferry took them to Windsor, and 
they motored off between the fat fields of 
Ontario to stiff little English-American vil- 
lages. When the weather threatened they 
spent the day at one home or the other, 
with a run downtown in the evening for a 
movie. On occasion they went to a band 
concert on the crowded island. 

On what proved to be the last Indian- 
summer Sunday they packed lunch baskets 
and drove upcountry. They avoided the 
overcrowded pavements with their crawl- 

ing lines of cars. They sought graveled by- 
ways, esteemed as boulevards twenty years 
ago, but now almost disregarded. By a 
leisurely roundabout they came to Garden 
Lake, deep blue and satiny smooth except 
when the lazy leap of a feeding fish sent the 
ripples chasing one. another shoreward. 
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Grass, still green and luxuriant, invited 
them to a-tiny plateau twenty feet above 
the water. Most of the thick grove of trees 
near by stood with bare limbs, but a lone 
and lordly maple burned crimson, every 
leaf in place and painted with the master 
artistry of Nature. 

A slow pace ate the time. It was noon 
when Joe stopped the car in these satisfying 
surroundings. The women, chattering 
gayly, spread the cloth and unpacked the 
baskets. The day invited confidences. Joe 
and Web, sitting a little way distant, talked 
intimately; talked with pauses between the 
sentences, the needless things unsaid, as 
men who know and like each other well 
leave them unsaid. 

“Well, Web, how’s everything going?” 
queried Joe, his lips curved in their per- 
petually imminent promise of a smile. He 
smoothed fruitlessly the thick outstanding 
lock on the top of his head. “‘Seems to me 
you’ve been sort of hectic lately.” 

“T have, Joe. My job—oh, no, not the 
job, but the things that go with it—well, 
they’re crowding me a little. You know; 
jams and mix-ups.”’ 

“‘Certainment! I know. The office chat- 
ter has it old Denny rode you for muffing 
the Swift windshield contract when it 
wasn’t your play at all; you should have 
had an assist from Croyle.” 

“That’s about it.” 

“And Croyle charged you up with his 
error.” 

“Well, yes; he did.” 

“Don’t you mind it, young fellow me 
lad. Carlos the Bold is a weak sister. He’s 
as bad off as we are.” 

““As we are?” 

“Sure!’’ Joe smiled. 
dustrial system of Ripley Denison. 
what else is on your chest?” * 

“A lot of things.”” Web plucked spears 
of grass moodily. ‘‘My salary doesn’t get 
anywhere at all any more. And here I’ve 
gone and bought a new car. I can’t af- 
ford it. How in thunder am I going to pay 
LOLA 

Joe, leaning back against a tree, dreamily 
watched his cigarette smoke curl upward. 

“Like this sort of thing, Web—your job 
and all, I mean?” 

Web considered. 

“Not particularly. A lot of grief with it. 
Sometimes I wonder if it wouldn’t be bet- 
ter to get out. In fact, I’ve thought pretty 
seriously about it. But if I did I’d have to 
start at the bottom somewhere else and lose 
all I’ve gained here. 

“Joe, if you were in my place, just exactly 
what would you do?”’ 

“Well, of course, more or less I am in 
your place; only I’m older and have been 
in it longer. But if I were you, and knew 
as much as I do now, I’d quit.” 

“Tt would cost us the house,’’ rejoined 
Web thoughtfully. “‘That means back to 
an apartment again. We couldn’t afford a 
ear. And we’d see about one good show 
every three months, if we were lucky. 
We'd never get out to eat except at a cheap 
restaurant. No dancing; no golf; I’d have 
to give up the University Club. Gosh, Joe, 
it’d be tough!” 

“Sure! I know. Hard to stay and hard 
to cut loose. How about Anne? Would 
she like the simple life again?” 

“She certainly would not!” 

Unconsciously a little of bitterness crept 
into Web’s reply. Joe shook his head. 

“That’s not so good. Well, you asked for 
advice. I gave it to you.” He grinned. 
“Now I'll show you the other side of it— 
not what I say, but what I do. I stick 
along and don’t worry any more than I 
have to, and let everything slide.” 

“You mean i 

“Sure! Why not? A man can’t do what 
he can’t do. We pay our bills as long as our 
money lasts, or as long as we don’t need it 
for something else. You see, if I get in too 
deep I know the company’ll pull me out.” 

“Tt pulled me out once,’”’ admitted Web, 
thinking of the garnishment proceedings. 

“Uh-huh. There are a lot of good things 
about old Platinum Glass, Web. So long as 
a man does his work he has a life job. We 
have a pretty liberal pension system too. 
You don’t starve.” 

“But you don’t get anywhere,’’ objected 
Web fiercely. “How many white-collar 
men around the Platinum mills have got a 
dollar laid by? How many aren’t in debt? 
It’s a darned unsatisfactory way of living, 
I'd say.” 

His scowl grew deeper. Joe’s placid good 
humor remained untouched. 

“Answering your first question—very 
few. Answering your second—practically 


“Slaves of the in- 
But 


none. And to your o 
he snapped the butt of his 
his finger nail and watched j 
ended far away in the grasg- 
that any way of living is m, 
satisfactory.” >| 
Anne whistled mess eal] 
notes as clear and liquid as ¢} 
ing bird. She enjoyed tk 
ing under its influence 
basks in the sunshine. § 
opposite Web, the tablee 
A red bandanna han 
fashioned into a cap, pel 
head. The ends of her 
upward about it. Shew 
amber beads and her 
strikingly figured with 1 
in odd designs. Her m 
her deep-gray eyes co 
looked like a gypsy, th 
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readily might knife o 
in tune with the 
proachable and kiss 
Web dropped on ha 
tending to crawl bear 
test whether she was 
seemed. And there a 
vision of a brilliantly Ii 
their table; Croyle, be 
smiling above her; Ai 
him, rising to dance, 
thought of youthful e 
up again sulkily. 
“Happy days!” 
mouth full. “Jelly 
back to the farm 
that’s where we got our 
and girls?”’ 4 
The smile faded from 
face. She leaned fo 
passionate intensity, 
than a whisper, ‘“I—I: 
there, Joe!” | 
“So do I, Hallie,” he ansyp 
one who repeats the only an‘ 
formula. /- 
““Can’t we go back?” 
longer existed. Nothing 
primitive woman pleading ji 
Her face seemed suddenly | 
ful. ‘‘There’s only we twi 
take much to keep us. Gel) 
her blue-veined white haj 
weary loathing—‘“‘everythi 
“‘Can’t be done, Hallie, 
replied, almost negligently. ! 
gentle. ‘It’s twenty-five 33 
well be twenty-five vaillion 
smile trembled on his lips 
the boy bootlegger of Pla‘ 
recite some poetry: 
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“And the day wears on andi 
and the river runs to i 

They bear us forth, be wg 
wherever our hearts m| 

And the river runs and thc 
no matter how hearts 0 

For always the water flows \ 
and never do rivers tu. 


He made a pistol of his (1 
finger and pointed it atu 
face. F 

“Didn’t know it was Inn} | 
Annie?” | 

His wife caught the hal 
own. | 
“Couldn’t we, Joe—coult 
asked pitifully. 
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\ Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 


Sverior Roadster - - - $490 
Sverior Touring - - - 495 
‘le Utility Coupe - 640 
yerior 4-Pass. Coupe - 725 
Sverior Sedan - - - -. 795 
Sverior Commercial 
Pee.) 
Yerior Light Delivery - 495 


Nie) Express Truck Chassis 550 
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for Economical Transportation 


The Lowest Priced, 
High Grade All-Year Sedan 


The closed car is the right type 
in a changeable climate, because 
it offers full-weather protection 
when needed, yet in summer 
with windows lowered is breezy 
and comfortable. 


The Superior Chevrolet Sedan 
is distinctly high-grade in ap- 
pearance and workmanship. It 
is so economical to operate and 
maintain that it is feasible for 
either one passenger’s daily use, 
or for the evening and Sunday 
requirements of the average 
family of five. 


Recent improvements have 
added further to its remarkable 
dollar value. Larger brakes give 
increased ease and safety of 
driving. The front axle has 
been straightened and raised 12 
inches to take care of deeply 
rutted or sandy roads. The im- 
proved springs are of chrome- 
vanadiumsteel, yielding increased 
riding comfort. 


These and other less important 
changes have been made in line 
With our constant aim to main- 
tain quality leadership in eco- 
nomical transportation. 


Jhevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


States manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants 
@idian plants give us the largest production capacityin 
Wy high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. 
Applications will be considered from high-grade 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 


Sor all the Year 
For all Weather 


and now 
‘Faces Smile | 


EN! Here is our latest triumph— 
a really scientific preparation for 
after-shaving use. The formula was 
developed from actual study of the 
condition of the skin after the shave. 
An entirely new principle underlies 
Aqua Velva: 
The freshly-shaved skin needs 
its natural moisture restored. That 


is precisely what Aqua Velva does 
—brings moisture back to the skin. 


In the pleasure it offers, Aqua 
Velva is utterly different, too. It gives 
a thrilling tingle—yet soothing! Even 
the odor is new—not a perfume at all, 
but a fragrance you will enjoy. 


If your skin is dry, over-sensitive, 
and chaps and cracks, get Aqua Velva 
at once. It quickly relieves chapping. 
You'll be delighted with the way it 
leaves the skin—smooth, all face-shine 
gone, comfortable! 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c. Costs almost 
nothing per day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price if your 
dealer hasn’t it yet. 


Try It Free! 

We'll gladly send you a free “150 drop” test 
bottle of Aqua Velva. Address The J. B. 
Williams Co., Dept. B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canada: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal). 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


—cools, soothes, restores, protects the skin 
—tingles delightfully when you put it on 
— gives first aid to little nicks and cuts 
—charms with its man-style fragrance 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 


| drawing fire. 
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THE PRIDE OF Al CHAMPION 


everything, and we would do well to go 
while the going was good. I heard a train 
whistling in the woods and I determined to 
light out. 

“Sorry, folks,” I said, ‘‘but we got to pull 
our freight. If you don’t mind we will hop 
aboard the approaching train.” 

“Oh, Peter!” argued George. 

“Will you be back tonight for the ban- 
quet?”’ they asked. 

“Will we?” I said, and I left it with them 
to guess the answer. 

They gave us a great send-off. The last 
thing I saw out of the car window was good 
old Wesley. 

“Hi, Wes!’ I yelled for devilment. “Give 
my very best to the judge, you old snuff- 
eating hyena!” 

““Reckon I will!”’ he called back, tickled 
to be noticed. 

The cars loafed along while George and I 
lay back on the red plush and caught our 
second wind. We did not discuss the affair; 
it beat all we’d ever seen, and we’ve been 
around quite a piece. 

Alongside the right of way ran a road. 
When we were about five miles out of town 
I saw a man running along this road in his 
undies. He looked as played out and dis- 
gusted as George and I had been, but he 
kept pegging away. And after we passed 
him we saw another chap coming, and he 
also was attired in a suit of washables. 

“This is very queer, Peter,”’ said George. 
“Tt seems to be a custom of the country. 
What in heck is the idea?”’ 

“Tt is the big cross-country Marathon,” 
said a fellow passenger. “All the towns 
roundabout have men entered in it. That 
fellow we just passed is Golightly, the fa- 
mous New York athlete. They are running 
from Smithers Corners to Locust Center, 
which is just twenty-six miles.”’ 

“Twenty-six miles!’’ said George, getting 
up. “Can it be? How time flies! Why, 
Peter, that is the race I won! It certainly 
seemed to me to be a far distance, but I did 
not think it was any twenty-six miles. Well, 
well, a man never knows his own strength 
until he tries, and that is a fact.” 

He had put his medal in his pocket, not 
wanting to have it picked off him in that 
crowd at Locust Center, but now he took it 
out and pinned it on his chest and was all 
swelled. He told the conductor about it 
and let him feel the calves of his legs when 
the conductor came around for the fares, 
and I had to dig down to my money belt. 

George and I rode ten miles and got out 
and took a walk and caught a trolley. We 
stayed on it until dark and rode halfway 
across the state, but I could not get enough 
of watching those telegraph poles glide by. 
We kept going until we got into a country 
where people gave George a nickel every 
time he showed them his medal, and asked 
him what battle it was, and said it was a 
burning shame the way they treated old 
soldiers. 

They were nice people, and it was the 
carnival season in those parts—meaning 
what you might call a country fair—so 
George and I decided to hang around. We 
picked up a game of dogs from a sheriff and 
made the rounds. Anybody who knocked 
down one of our dogs would get a dollar, 
and he could have three more chances for 
another quarter, and could keep after that 
dollar if he pegged away all day. I mean 
to say that it wasn’t a push-over to knock 
down one of our dogs; they were a great 
line of mutts, and they would duck a punch 
and come back full of fight. Wooden dogs, 
you understand, with a lead base. I did 
most of the ballyhooing, as George couldn’t 
stop telling people about his medal. He 
had a sign put up saying, George McMon- 
igle, Champion Marathon Runner of the 


World! George was one of these natural 


_ comedians, and to listen to him telling about 


how fleet-footed he was would make one of 
the dogs laugh, but George never cracked 
a smile. 

Well, he couldn’t get away with that 
sort of thing in those surroundings without 
i In a metropolis called Cow 
Neck we ran into one of these sporting bar- 
bers. I don’t know what there is about 
barbers’ work that makes them so game; 
but that’s how many of them are, and this 
little shaver wanted to know. His name 
was Weirich, and the next time I meet a 
man called Weirich I will hit him. I took 
this little fellow into my confidence and 
told him that when George spoke about his 
exploits he had an impediment in his speech 


: 
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and couldn’t say half. I said it all, liking a 
JOsh., ; F 

“T got two dollars that says he can’t run 
no twenty-six miles in no two hours,” he 
said. 

“Listen, friend,’’ I said, ‘“‘do you expect 
a man to run twenty-six miles for two 
dollars?” 

“Not for my two dollars, I don’t,” he 
said. ‘Because he can’t do it. The both of 
you can’t. You can run with him if you 
like.” 

He got nasty about it, and I offered to 
fight him and settle the question then and 
there if George wasn’t a bona fide cham- 
pion, but he wouldn’t agree. He rambled 
around, talking about us and calling us a 
pair of cheap fakers, and we didn’t do much 
business. Seeing that the carnival was 
just beginning, we were going to lose a 
whole lot more than two dollars, and he 
knew it and was egging us on. Then he 
went along to say that he didn’t believe 
Zbyszko the great wrestler could knock 
one of our dogs down, not unless he got a 
hammer lock on the mutt and pinned his 
shoulders to the mat, and that was coming 
very near home. He had taken unwar- 
ranted offense at some remark I had made 
to him, and he certainly gave us a lovely 
steaming; and we could not do a dollar’s 
worth of business, although we both got 
out and scratched like two men with the 
barber’s itch. Come lunch time, I went 
around to see this barbarian to coax him 
off, and I saw his flivver standing under a 
tree where he lived up the road. I opened 
his tool chest and got out a hammer and a 
nail, and I knocked a hole in his tin tank 
and stuck in a match, and then my blood 
was up and I went in to see him, but not to 
call him off. I told him to get together his 
two dollars and appoint a committee of 
stakeholders, because the race would hap- 
pen at four o’clock that afternoon. George 
would run from Cow Neck to Tail End, and 
the barber agreed that was about twenty- 
six miles. Then I went back and took a 
spin in the side car that we used to get 
around, and I returned and broke the 
tidings of the big event to George. 

“Do you think I can do it in two hours?” 
he said, looking at me. 

“You can do it standing on your head,” 
I said, winking at him. ‘‘ But why cheapen 
yourself by breaking a world’s record for 
two dollars?”” And I explained the device 
to him. He said it would be less trouble. 

Four o’clock came around, and there was 
George standing on the scratch in his un- 
mentionables and looking like a fine bet for 
anchor man in a tug of war. He kept lifting 
up on his toes and blowing out his chest and 
he weakened a lot of people; he looked like 
he was getting ready for the broad jump. 

“Keep back now, neighbors,’ I said. 
“No interference. Get those kids out of 
the way or they’ll get run over and hurt. 
He’s a slow starter, but when he gets going 
he will run wild. Everybody will stay right 
here and we’ll get the returns over the 
telephone.” 

“Not much, we won’t stay here,” said 
the men who had pieces of the barber’s end. 
“We're going along!” 

I argued the matter with them, and ex- 
plained that gas fumes would choke George’s 
wind; but they had their way, and I 
finally gave in and said that one car could 
follow along at a respectful distance, pro- 
viding it was the barber’s. Well, that was 
his own idea. So I pulled the match out 
while they were firing the pistol and four of 
us piled in and started after friend George. 

They clocked him the first half mile and 
he did it in five minutes flat, which was good 
for George, but not a record-breaking per- 
formance, and they got rather witty. 
George was beginning to get footsore, and 
I got nervous and wondered if it was true, 
what the advertisement said, that a flivver 
will run without gas if it is first wound up 
very tight. This one wouldn’t, at any rate, 
and the first thing we knew it lay down cold 
while George went marching on. We took 
turns in cranking it for half an hour while 
I replaced the match and broke it off short, 
and then someone discovered there was no 
gas in the tank. We ran the flivver at a 
trot to the nearest gas station half a mile 
away, and then we filled up and started 
bouncing after George. But I knew we 
wouldn’t catch him. Our side car could 
beat a flivver on the level and didn’t need 
any half hour’s time allowance. I had left 
it parked around the bend, with a raincoat 
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for George, and when we ; 
the local doc had George 
and was restoring him, and 
parked again just outside j, 
a quarter after five, and ey 
was the tallest running they; 
tell of, and that MeMonig 
a professional. Twenty-six ; 
and five minutes! f 
“Do we win?” I said to, 
“T reckon,” he said glooli 
It was a miracle, but he 
he should be the one to pay} 
for it. George came back) 
flivver, lying back and brea} 
glazed eyes. I figure he’d) 
and a half all told, but th 


one more furlong, or about 
in all. 
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during the rest of our sta; 
The people couldn’t do eh 
they had our dogs mee 
again like red apples in a 
The people stood in rows wit 
and some that couldn’t » 
counter stood across the gs; 
stones. But I think that 
barber, though I couldn’t {t 
We paid out four dollars ha | 
and had to replace io, 


tion in himself. He'd get «t 
a day and run up and do) 


many pounds he could 
minced steak raw and din 
cises, reaching down for hik 
he could touch them. 
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much time brooding oer i 
name wasn’t in it anywhe, 
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ried the joke so far as to hie 
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explanation why George wi: 
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an hour in twenty-five minus 
loaded up with these athe 
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wing championship of the’e 
Association, and who camé 
Bryan made his best run fcP 
who won the three dollar: 
biggest sinker into the floule 
of the Jolly Five Fishing (ul 
ment is like Henry Ford’sih 
put down in books so peop! 
to remember them; and va 
of having a book when your 
it? 

But George was differe), 
looking up new records to lat 
faithfully to perfect his for, ¢ 
sprints and starts. He co 
while on the hundred-yarit 
the blue ribbon of the spel | 
got so good he could do it 
flat without running mor 
He could take nimble you! } 
them a head start of a hur 
circular track, and he woul! 
so fast that they were talig 
hind him before he had ri! 
feet. But the Marathon s 
favorite dish, and he had 
sewed down the legs of his? 
a special pair of running § 
with lean-tos to house h 
never so much as a smothe 
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*assenger Phaeton . . $1795 
assenger Phaeton. . 1795 
assenger Sedan ... 2595 
Passenger Sedan... 2595 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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No Need to Stop or Spill a Drop 


ICTURE the comfortable, easy riding 

of the New Paige with 131-inch wheel- 
base—rear springs more than 5 feet long 
—perfect balance. It rides as smoothly 
as we have pictured above. Prove this 
yourself. Drive the New Paige at good 
speed over roads that bother you now. 
You'll find riding comfort such as you've 
never before experienced. 

While you are feeling the easy road 
action of the Paige, don’t overlook the 
silent 70-horsepower Paige motor. You'll 
marvel at its smooth power—and per- 
formance. Round corners at 2 miles an 
hour in high. Pass others on hills or on 
the open road—for there’s great speed 
waiting for you in the New Paige. High- 
pressure oiling holds the motor’s youth- 
ful eagerness. 

Mark the easy control. The gentle Paige 
clutch and improved transmission in the 
New Paige make gear-shifting quiet, simple 


‘ough Roads Seem Smooth with Paige 


—though rarely needed. Ball-bearing 
steering-spindles give easy guidance. In 
every action and movement of the car 
you'll sense the fineness of Paige construc- 
tion. Body construction to match mechan- 
ical perfection. There’s prestige, too— 
you'll never need explain that you do 
not own the smaller, cheaper model—for 
there’s only one size of Paige. 

The New Paige offers you all this for 
but $1795. Think of the Paige with all 
its improvements at such a low price! 
De Luxe models, completely equipped, at 
$1995. The reason for this low price? 
Our growth from 15,000 cars a year toa 
capacity of 500 cars a day—including the 
Paige-built Jewett. Hundreds of dollars 
in over-head cost is saved on each car. 
The remarkably low price is the result. 

See the car. Drive it where the going 
is rough, as we suggest. The Paige dealer 
will arrange an appointment. (502) 


DE LUXE MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton . 
4-Passenger Phaeton. . 
5-Passenger Brougham. 2395 
5-Passenger Sedan .. . 
7-Passenger Sedan .. . 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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Sealright Leak-Proof Paper Containers are made 
for packaging ice cream, moist foods and liquids. 


Tce Cream 
and bridge 


Make your bridge party different! 
Serve ice cream the Sealright Way 


—in attractive, round slices! So 
much daintier and appealing. 
i i@ Eat more ice cream! 
‘ge Grown-ups love it— 
BP SS pi BA children thrive on it. 
Bt] \ ADs Carry it home regu- 
pec 7 larly in 100% leak- 
(jy eee ty =i* fl proof, crush-proof, safe 
—y +f and sanitary Sealright 


Liquid-Tight Paper 
Containers. Keeps 
ice cream in better 
condition, too. Al- 
ways ask for your 
favorite flavor packed 
in a Sealright. All 
convenient sizes, 4 
pint to a gallon. 
Many dealers have it 
already packed for you, 
firm, fresh and sani- 
tary. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Dept. 3-A.K. 


Fulton, - N.Y. 


Also makers of Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull and 
Ordinary or Common 
Milk Bottle Caps and 
Sealright Paper Milk 
Bottles. 


This attractive window transparency identifies 
the dealer with Sealright Service. Look for it 
to be sure of getting ice cream and moist foods 
packed in accurate-measure, leak-proof Sealright 
Containers. : 


To remove ice cream, hold Container under cold 
water spigot for a few seconds. Then remove 


cover, press evenly on bottom of Container with 
thumbs and cut cream in attractive, round slices. 
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eat more ice cream 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
run. I rigged up a canvas and they paid 
a dime apiece to watch George skip the 
rope, and it was worth the price, and it was 
a mean man would stand outside and listen 
to him for nothing. There was one stranger 
in town—a tall man with a melancholy face 
and a race-track suit—and he couldn’t seem 
to get tired of George, and he paid four 
dimes in a row, and I thought we’d made 
an admirer of him for life and was figuring 
on selling him a season ticket. When what 
does this same customer do but walk out, 
sneering coldly, and announce that he is a 
sports promoter from New York come to 
sign George up, and in his opinion the pride 
of Cow Neck is a false alarm and a never- 
waser and couldn’t run twenty-six miles 
down an aisle aboard the Cannon Ball Ex- 


press. 

Well, all George’s adherents went for this 
sorehead to call him, and challenged him to 
get up on a public platform and debate the 
topic with George. He wouldn’t do that, 
but he went right on maintaining his opin- 
ion, and he offered to race George himself 
if somebody would hold his new straw hat 
and be there when he came back. They 
offered to bet him any. amount; but he said 
he wasn’t a betting man, but he would give 
George fifty dollars of his own money if he 
would run over to Tail End in two hours. 
That struck everybody as a proposition we 
couldn’t refuse and be reasonable, and they 
came down to our deadfall and put it up to 
us. And they showed signs of cooling off 
toward us when I said that George wasn’t 
a betting man, either, because they remem- 
bered what a slashing race he had run for 
the barber’s two dollars. And I figured it 
was our move. 

While I was racking my brains for an out 
this fellow Weirich comes around to the 
back of the tent and asks for a moment’s 
quiet conversation. He wets his lips and he 
says to me, ‘‘ Rook, there’s a sight of money 
rearing to go in this town.” 

“What do you mean?” IJ said sternly. 

“Come over here,” he said, leading me 
astray. ‘Rook, there’s all of a thousand 
dollars in this town ready to go hook, line 
and bobber on George McMonigle on the 
proposition that he can run over to Tail End 
in two hours.” 

“It won’t dous any good,” Isaid. “There 
isn’t any money that says he can’t, is 
there?” 

“Not now, there isn’t,” he says. 
there could be. What do you say?” 

“What do you mean?” I demanded 
again, not so sternly, because he gave me 
food for thought. 

“Suppose McMonigle pulled a tendon 
and didn’t come in under two hours?” he 
said, keeping away in case I leaped at him 
in anger. “Accidents will happen. I know 
where the money can be put out under 
cover, and it will be some clean-up.” 

“Get away from me!’ I said, grasping 
the full iniquity of what he proposed. “And 
don’t let anybody see you talking to me 
from now until the race is in. The idea of 
coming here and making me a proposition 
like that! We part company right here, 
Weirich, and I don’t want you to cross my 
path until I meet you in the woods behind 
your house inside of twenty minutes!” 

I hated to double-cross the people like 
that after the way they’d treated us; but 
I saw that George was getting too famous, 
and sooner or later they would hear of him 
in Locust Center and want to know. And 
a thousand dollars is nice money. On sec- 
ond thought, it wouldn’t be double-crossing 
our friends, either, since I doubted that 
George could run over to Tail End in any 
two hours if he sprung his legs—not if they 
had to be two consecutive hours, that is. 
So I laid a plot, and I told the barber to go 
out and bargain for odds and the race would 
come off the following day, and to see that 
the bets were paid when the returns came 
in over the wire from Tail End. Then I told 
George how things were. 

“Oh, Peter,” he said, “I don’t like to do 
a thing like that. Why don’t we go get the 
fifty dollars and be satisfied?” 

“We can get them,” I said, “if you will 
run from here to Tail End in two hours.” 

“‘T done it before,’”’ he said. 


“But 


ADVENTURES IN POLITICS 


commonwealth, the machine inducts readily 
into its hierarchy as willing soldiers who 
follow blindly the word of the district leader. 
Naive, ignorant, eager to “Americanize,” 
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“With the help of the old bus, you did,” ” 


I said. ‘‘This sports promoter looks to me 
like a pretty fly mug, and I wouldn’t want 
to try to work that game on him twice. If 
we reach for his money we are going to burn 
our fingers. It is easier to take the local 
coin, and more profit. Honesty is the best 
policy in the long run, George, and I will 
not be party to any dishonest scheme to 
forward you to Tail End inside of two hours. 
They will be giving you the mail contract 
next, as the train time is three hours and 
ten minutes.” 

“The mail contract?” he says. 

“Yes,” I says, joshing him. ‘You 
mightn’t mind the letters, but how about 
the parcels post? I tell you what, George, 
you leave this to me. You know that place 
where you found the side car waiting the 
other day? Well, when the race comes off, 
you run out of town and you dive into the 
woods at that point, pretending you’re go- 
ing to do a little cross-country for variety; 
you'll find your clothes waiting. Put them 
on and remain in strict seclusion until I 
come by after dark with the side car. Then 
we'll lam back here, collect our money and 
blow. Do you gather the purport?” 

“But how do I get to Tail End?” 

“You don’t,” I said. “I'll take care of 
everything and let you down easy. Do 
what you're told and don’t try to use your 
brains—I mean your head.” 

“Very well, Peter,’ he said heavily. 
“Whatever you say.” 

The race was coming off at five o’clock 
next day, so George could have the benefit 
of the cool of the evening and be hard to 
find. I explained that to him. He said it 
was wise, and that he didn’t favor exerting 
himself under a strong sun. I had another 
private conference with the barber and told 
him to watch out for George, and then I 
took the side car and departed. 

There was no sense in telling Weirich 
what was on my mind; he would not give 
us so much credit—six hundred dollars’ 
worth—if he knew that George could not 
make the time in any case. 

I went out and spent the night at a road 
house. Next day, towards afternoon, I 
chugged on towards Tail End, taking a dirt 
track. I didn’t go all the way into the 
town, but parked the side car in the bush 
and doffed my wearing apparel and climbed 
into George’s second-best racing togs. They 
were a little tight, but I had some safety 
pins, so that was all right. I looked at my 
wrist watch and saw that it was just seven 
o'clock. 

My plan of campaign was quite simple 
and was founded on our experience at 
Locust Center. I would come pelting into 
Tail End, doing an impersonation of George 
McMonigle, the great flyer. George and I 
looked somewhat alike, and in our running 
togs we looked more than somewhat. It 
was dollars to Chinese nickels that I would 
get away with it for as long as was neces- 
sary; nobody in town knew George, out- 
side of seeing him that once. If I got a very 
bad break, and if the worst came to the 
worst, I would admit that I was only pacing 
George and he would be along any time 
now. But that was the short end of ten to 
one, and the risk had to be taken; George 
MeMonigle had to register at Tail End or 
there would be an inquest. So I took a 
good breath and I started running for the 
church steeple of Tail End off there beyond 
the neck of woods. 

I speeded up, too, figuring the townsmen 
would like to see George fighting it out to 
the last jump. The sun was going down ac- 
cording to schedule, but it had left enough 
behind it to start the juice oozing, and I was 
in a fine lather when I hit Central Avenue. 
There was a big turnout and they gave me 
a great hand, yelling their heads off as I tore 
over the cobblestones toward the tape. 
They caught hold of me and they clapped 
me on the back and nearly shook my hands 
off, and how they did laugh! I took to 
laughing, too, being much relieved for get- 
ting away with my act. 

“Well, Mac,” they said, ‘you certainly 
ran a great race!”’ 

“Didn’t quite break the record, though, 
this time,”’ I said modestly. 

That set them off again. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


they are proud to belong to the machine; 
they believe it represents democracy, Amer- 
ica—and all the more so because its dis- 
cipline and rigid hierarchy, with the big 


“Reckon not,” they 
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He says he didn’t quite bre; 

They were good-humorec 
blamed good-humored, if a} 
would have been better plea 
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that was better than thin| 
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“Call up Cow Neck, will 
the chief constable. “T}} 
know.” 

“That’s right, Mae,” hey 
forgot Cow Neck in the joy 
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to change the plan, but 
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Peter, how a man like me }ls 
things. I got pride in my reit 
Something inside me here”. 
to go on; the heart of a cin 
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a great race, did I? Getmi 
old scout, and let us go sor 
breakfast.”” 

“Breakfast!” I said, sern 


ruth. 

“What did he ask you ‘d 
man in the race-track suit, wW 
on the other side. 

“To dive in the bushesiw 
Neck,” said George, closinh 


The trusty shrugged his! 
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A New 4-PASSENGER COUPE 


This car is Dodge Brothers’ response to a definite 
demand — 


A high grade coupe of moderate weight and size 
| that will seat four adult passengers in genuine 
comfort. 


The body is an admirable example of fine coach 
building. Low, graceful, smartly upholstered and 
attractively finished in Dodge Brothers blue, it 
reflects dignity and distinction in every line. 


Above all, the 4-passenger coupe is character- 
istically a Dodge Brothers product. It possesses 
all the attributes of construction and low-cost 
service for which more than a million Dodge ne tlie 
Brothers Motor Cars are favorably known through- ag Hin 
| out the world. “aN 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the @at with a 


Double Guarantee 


2 Pocket 
Coat 


$7.50 


value 
unequalled 
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KNITT 


SPORT COAT 


Every Thermo Owner 
A Booster 


EVERAL hundred thousand 

men wearing Thermo knitted 
coats or vests are strong boosters 
for Thermo quality—they know 
the guaranteed all virgin wool 
fabric looks just as good as the 
first day these men bought 
Thermo. 


Worn all the Year ’Round 


as house coat or for sport wear. 
Many of these Thermo coats 
have been in the washtub time 
and again and they come out as 
good as new. 

Thermo knitted fabric is made of 
all virgin wool—we guarantee this and 
stand back of the guarantee with a 
definite statement that protects you. 
See the label below and look for it on 
the Thermo coats. 

Made in attractive Scotch Grain, 
Tartan and Heather mixtures. Coats 
$7.50 to $9.00; Vests $5.00 and $6.00, 
value unequalled. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M., 349 Broadway, New York 


This double guarantee applies only 
ith this h in the neck 
ie at EN 


Thermo 


HUDSON, N.Y. © 
ELALL VIRGIN WOO! 


1e for any reason due to faulty workman- 
ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘tall wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.--Sce other side for wash!ng directions. 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

Thus we behold the paradox of these 
new, ignorant members of the common- 
wealth taking their first lessons in democ- 
racy, in self-government in the school of 
the machine, which, both in its principles 
and its practice, is an abrogation of demo- 
cratic self-government. And that these 
immigrants prove apt pupils in this school 
is revealed by the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the little bosses and local lead- 
ers in the teeming foreign quarters, and 
very often the big top boss himself, are the 
children of foreign immigrants and have 
been taught in their plastic years machine 
politics and machine loyalty as if it were a 
religion. Finally there is the vicious ele- 
ment; always an active group in a large 
metropolis and willing to barter votes for 
protection to ply their trades. 

This, then, in dim, shadowy outline, is 
the economic and social layout of a great 
metropolis which provides the necessary 
elements for the successful establishment of 
the machine. Economic resources there 
must be that the boss may keep his hired 
men paid, in offices, contracts, protection, 
power, prestige, or whatever his little bosses 
and satraps, often fighting like cats and dogs 
among themselves, may demand. It is the 
rule of a good leader never to send his ad- 
herents away with a broken heart; feed 
them on something—if not on actual loaves 
and fishes, then promises of bigger loaves 
and fatter fishes in the future. 

And secondly, diverse social elements 
there must be, a mixed electorate which the 
boss can manipulate. Each group has its 
own weakness—the so-called better ele- 
ment its negligence and apathy, the poorer 
class its dire necessities, the immigrants 
their ignorance, and the criminals their vice. 
And controlling them by their weaknesses, 
the boss weaves these various elements 
into a steel cable by which he pulls an 
entire powerful community after him, a 
prisoner to his will, even as in olden days 
his prototype used to drag vanquished 
kings in the dust of his chariot wheels. 

So much for the social and economic 
backgrounds which foster the establishment 
of a machine. And now let us have a look 
at its internal works, note its constituent 
parts and how it becomes intrenched in 
power. Boiled down, there are three fac- 
tors involved. First of all, there-is the 
hierarchy of the machine itself—or the 
organization as it proudly miscalls itself— 
all the little local leaders, bosses, captains 
with their corps of loyal henchmen, spread- 
ing out like a vast yet finely organized web, 
and with the big boss sitting at the center 
controlling its strategy. Each little boss 
delivers his people to the boss higher up and 
demands his pay for his loyal henchmen 
below; each one is loyal, both to his chiefs 
higher up and to the boys below—unless 
or until he and his adherents do not receive 
their just portion of the spoils. 


Meet the Boss 


The second factor involved is the elec- 
torate of the city, its voting population, the 
diverse elements of which have been already 
described. The third factor is provided by 
the elected officials of the city, which in 
a machine-owned community, consist of 
available candidates slated by the machine, 
subject to its allegiance. 

Of this great trio, the electorate, the city 
officials and the machine, the first two walk 
openly and play their parts, good or bad, 
before the eyes of men. Their successes, 
their failures, their tragedies and dishonors 
are visible to all. But the third member of 
the trinity, the machine, has a modest and 
retiring disposition. Brains of the combi- 
nation as it is, it shrinks from being hailed 
assuch. It hides behind the petticoats of 
the peepul, the officials or the political party 
of which it has captured the works. 

And now—meet the boss! Meet him in 
the process of making while he is still on his 
way to the top. It is down in the teeming 
foreign colonies, where the poor, the igno- 
rant but honest overseas immigrants jostle 
elbows with the worthless, the vicious and 
criminal elements from the four corners of 
the earth—that appears to be the most 
favorable soil for the production of the 
political boss. Here, at all events, the 
overwhelming majority are born. Usually 
they are of humble origin, children of foreign- 
born immigrants. Their school education is 
slight, rarely reaching beyond the bare 
rudiments; some of them have not been 
able to speak English grammatically or to 
spell. We see them starting out as bartend- 
ers, newsboys or workers in shipyards. 
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Often in their early days they have been 
members of tough neighborhood gangs and 
have fought their way up to ascendancy 
over these virile young wildcats, thugs and 
gunmen by sheer physical prowess and 
what is known in their own terminology as 
guts. A boss must have guts, for if he 
lacks them he is downed at the very outset 
of his upward climb. 

Some of these young embryo bosses have 
shown marked leadership qualities in han- 
dling, licking into political shape and de- 
livering these gangs to the captains of their 
districts. Such leadership qualities imply 
not only great physical powers—for a gang 
leader must be able to jump in at an instant’s 
notice and thrash to a pulp any mutinous 
member ofhiscrowd—but they also, andeven 
more, imply courage, personal magnetism, 
headwork, knowledge of human stuff, and 
more particularly its weaknesses, by means 
of which it may be bent to a stronger will. 

The above are outstanding character- 
istics of a successful boss which he acquires 
in his upward climb. He may be short on 
education, short on speechifying, on his- 
tory, statesmanship, moral principles or 
general ideas. These are not his specialties. 
But he knows men—or, more specifically, 
he knows the weaknesses, the pettiness, the 
basenesses of men; and these he uses as a 
wrestler uses the terrific toe grip to bring 
his antagonist to terms. He knows how to 
combine, dissolve, fuse or antagonize fac- 
tions, to put down rebellion with a laugh or 
with a blow on the mouth. He is ruthless, 
keen, self-centered—he has to be to sur- 
vive; and yet by his magnetism, his shrewd- 
ness, he is already beginning to be all things 
to all men. 


A Long, Hard Climb 


This little boss, through his job or his 
affiliations in the neighborhood and with 
his gang, picks up control of a few votes; 
these he gives, or rather trades, to the dis- 
trict machine leader, who uses him for what 
he is worth. This is the first step up. He 
goes out after other votes. Maybe he is 
instrumental in getting immigrants to 
naturalize; he shows them the ropes, finds 
them lawyers, jobs, introduces them to a 
cheap undertaker; and, in short, makes 
them feel human and of some account in 
this great strange whirlpool of American 
life—and in return for his favors he takes 
their votes. He begins to sit in at local 
conferences of his district; his word goes; 
he is known among the politicians and his 
neighbors to possess that mysterious thing 
called power. The district begins to turn 
its feet toward him for favors—human 
favors of every description. The boss lis- 
tens. ‘‘I’ll see what I can do for you,” he 
says—and keeps his word. 

That’s one thing he learns early in the 
game. He knows everybody in the district 
and calls them and their kids by their first 
names. He knows the criminals, too— 
none better—also their prison records and 
just exactly how far they can go. He visits 
the newcomers to the district, chats with 
them, finds out what they want. He may 
have what they want and trade it for what 
he wants. 

This first developing stage of the budding 
boss is by no means a bed of roses. He has 
enemies, competitors, political rivals for 
district supremacy who are always watch- 
ing for a chance to pull him down. He 
fights and the strongest man wins. That 
may be his epitaph. It may be the next 
step up. His road is strewed with the car- 
casses of those bluffers who bit off more 
than they could chew. He keeps on climb- 
ing. Presently he is district leader. Maybe 
by this time he is on the board of aldermen 
or the board of estimate and is making good 
money on the side in contracts. And still 
he climbs. He’s a satrap now. It’s nota 
few measly votes, but a whole big solid dis- 
trict that he is able to offer up on a platter 
to his boss. Eventually, if he has the tim- 
ber in him, he may even become the big 
boss himself and whip everybody into line 
below. 

This is the short history of a little boss in 
process of turning himself into a big one. 
Let us watch him as district leader at work 
with his electorate. By this time he has 
acquired power and has favors to dispense. 
He may have organized a boy’s auxiliary, 
striplings of from fifteen to twenty—future 
timber for the machine. He arranges box- 
ing matches and field days, and thus the 
matriculation of fresh young blood into 
machine politics is assured. Already he 
has made himself solid with the immigrant 
element, shows himself at the meetings of 
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GABRIE 


= SNUBBERS 
CarsWith Frames Drilled 


for Gabriel Installation 


Dodge Brothers Oldsmobile 
Chalmers Essex 
Hudson Flint 
Hupmobile—(Open) Gardner 
Studebaker (Special 6) Gray 
Maxwell Jewett 
Auburn (Little 6) Oakland 
Brockway Speed Truck Jordan 
Buick—6 Lexington 
Buick—4 Liberty 
Chandler Moon 
Studebaker (Light 6) Reo 
Cleveland Durant—4 
Columbia Reo Speedwagon 
Dort Star 

Earl Stephens 
Elgin Velie 


Gabriel is the only spring control 
device officially, by patent and 
copyright, entitled to the name 


Snubbers. To make certain that , $ : ° 
r Wet ie poate ars Scalp Consider the Significance of this Fact: 
bers installed o u B t b 

Fe teed Goad Shubber 31 leading manufacturers listed above—drill the 
| Sales and Service Stations which frames of every car they produce to make the 


are maintained in more than 1700 
cities and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of as- A 5 : 
suring their customers of greatest Here is direct and definite endorsement of the fact that 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel Gabriel Snubbers do improve the riding qualities, and 


Poel cage AS att lengthen the useful life of the car. 
stall them as well. 


installation of Gabriel Snubbers quick and easy. 


30 other manufacturers regularly equip one or more of 


their models with Gabriel Snubbers. 


There are 2,000,000 cars on the street equipped with 
Gabriel Snubbers. 


1700 Gabriel Snubber Sales and Service Stations 


throughout the country are ready to give you immediate 
service. No alterations in your car necessary. 
: GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto 


© Sales & Service Everywhere © 


3. Snubbers 


12 Baths! 


NUSUAL and painstaking 

processes give CONTINENTAL 
VULCANIZED FrpreE its tremen- 
dous toughness. 


For one—a thick sheet is given 
12 baths while on its way from 
the huge drum, which rolls layer 
upon layer, to the drying room. 
The first bath is strong in acid. 
Subsequent “bathtubs” contain 
weaker solutions; the last, pure 
water. Thinner sheets get fewer 
baths, but never less than seven. 


Then, ConTINENTAL VULCAN’ 
1zED Fipre is given all the time it 
needs to ripen into perfection. 
Tempering and seasoning are not 

_ hurried. No trouble is too great 
to keep it always up to the higher 
ConTINENTAL STANDARD. 


Continental 
Fibre 


The paper used in making 
ConTINENTAL Fipre is the finest 
that can be obtained for the pur- 
pose. Chemicals used are the pur- 
est and cleanest to be had. Every 
step in production is so planned 
that all Conrinenrat Fisre will 

be as uniform as 
fibre possibly 
. can be. 
Made in sheets, 
Purcand fawless Pape rode. - tubes mai 
special shapes in 
red, black and natu- 
ral (nearly white). 
Can be cut, sawed, 
stamped, punched, 
drilled, threaded, 


turned and bent 


Cleanest and most effec- 
tive chemicals used 


_into innumerable 
byte forms. 
138 |BS 
Si Write for our book, 


— SSC Insulation,” 
i 
Patient seasoning insures 
high quality 


and 
learn the complete 
Continental story. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE CO. 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 


Service on Continental Vulcanized Fibre 
(also Bakelite-Dilecto, Conite, Continental- 
Bakelite and Contex) from 


NEW YORK, Wootwortn Buitpine 
CHICAGO, Wrictey Buitpinc 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Friern Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 75 Fremont Sr. 
SEATTLE, 1041 Sixtu Ave., So. 
LOS ANGELES, 307 S. Hm Sr. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

A does not want the office for himself. 
Oh, no! No exposed public office for him. 
That’s not exactly his lay. But he has a 
friend, a Mr. B, a henchman in his own 
district, who has had his eye on that par- 


| ticular office quite a spell, and when he 


asked A for it, A replied that he would see 
what he could do. Now he is doing it— 
and thereby putting the big chief in a hole. 
Fcr this friend B is a notorious character. 

Right there’s the rub. Ladies, reformers, 
editors, preachers, et al—you know how 


| narrow-minded some folks are—at bare 


mention of his name go right up into the 
air; and, what’s more, they stay there. 
Even inside the organization they wink 
when he comes into the room. For Mr. B 


| is distinctly bad form. 


You begin to get the problem which con- 


| fronts the boss? A very neat little prob- 


lem of its kind—how not to break with the 
the public and how not to break with A. 
The name of Mr. B is a slap in the face of 
every decent voter, and yet Mister Boss 
has sworn by all his gods that his name 
shall go on the list and the people shall 
elect him too. In this dilemma our Cesar 
bethinks himself of a ruse that was ancient 
when Methuselah was a lad. 

This ruse is known as the decoy. It 
consists in putting up a false object to draw 
the fire. Applied politically, it works like 
this: The boss, tentatively and, as it were, 
consulting the wishes of the public, bruits 
abroad the name, not of A’s_ blackbird 
friend, but of a second, dummy candidate; 
and this latter is so much inkier of reputa- 
tion that by comparison Mr. B appears posi- 
tively immaculate. The public draws an 
astounded breath, then bursts into a unan- 
imous howl of protest and rage. The decoy 
is discreetly withdrawn—thus apparently 
bowing meekly to the will of the electorate, 
vox populi, vox Dei, and so on. 

And now the original blackbird of a can- 
didate is put forth boldly upon the list on 
the theory that lightning doesn’t strike 
twice in the same place. That theory proves 
correct; a few disgruntled voters complain 
about Mr. B, but are silenced by the re- 
mark, ‘‘Well, anyhow, he’s more decent 
than that other mutt. I tell you, when the 
public sits up and takes notice it makes 
even the bosses stand around!”’ Thus the 
electorate swallows down the bad pill the 
machine has prepared for it like a game 
little man. 


Old Stuff, but Always Good 


This reveals just one of the many aces 
which the boss, like Bret Harte’s heathen 
Chinee, keeps hidden up his flowing sleeve. 
When the public is really aroused, he will 
put up reform candidates which he may 
steal from the other party right under its 
nose; he will make solemn promises to the 
public of honest government; promises to 
cut down costs, to eliminate graft; he will do 
a deliberate whitewash that would fool the 
very elect, let alone the electorate; he will 
promise every and anything save only one— 
to abdicate. And so long as he is in power, 
democracy, self-government, has no chance; 
the boss has it down on its back and hog- 
tied; and the little reform spells of the 
machine are simply doses of sweetish ether 
poured on the nose of the prostrate victim 
to still its violent struggles. 

We come to the matter of elections. I 
have already analyzed the various elements 
of the population whose weaknesses play 
into the hands of the machine; the apathy 
of the so-called better classes and their lack 
of noblesse oblige; the ignorance of the 
immigrants; the necessities of the humbler 
class; and the protection desired by the 
criminals. On ordinary occasions these 
various elements can be manipulated to 
insure success. 

There is always a corps. of campaign 
boys out who can be depended on for flam- 
boyant propaganda; this friend-of-the- 
people stuff is old, but perennially good. 
And for extra measure are thrown in sundry 
moth-eaten old gags such as “Loyalty to 
the party,” or, “‘Next year being a presi- 
dential year, now is the time for every hon- 
est citizen to come to the aid of his party— 
and vote a straight ticket,” or “‘This’’—or 
that—‘‘grand old party has nobly with- 
stood the buffets of time, and its one con- 
stant endeavor has been to serve what the 
great Emancipator—I refer to Abraham 
Lincoln, ladies and gentlemen—called the 
plain man in the street—and look at all 
the appropriations we have made during the 
past year with this sole object in view.” It 
is astounding how effective some of these 
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ancient gags are, especially the one begin- 
ning “This being a presidential year, 
friends and fellow party members, let us 
bury our private differences and present a 
solid front to the foe,”’ and so on. 

But: the organization in a machine- 
bossed town is far too businesslike and 
thorough to take it out in oratory and then 
let the elector vote as he will. It helps him 
all it can. Even in cases where it has be- 
deviled and befuddled the real issues to 
such an extent that the ordinary voter is 
groggy on his feet and can’t tell political 
black from white or pea green, the machine 
still has several little fixers which may be 
applied at the polls. These fixers deal with 
the choice of inspectors and watchers in 
the polling booths, friendly policemen, or 
magistrates right around the corner, and 
machine lawyers where cases involving chal- 
lenged voters or alleged repeaters may be 
satisfactorily arranged. 

In the good crude old days the machine 
ran off election frauds more openly. To 
give but a single example: A district leader 
offered a prize to the captain who could de- 
liver the most votes in his election district. 
Not one but several captains won the prize! 
They delivered their districts solid, without 
a single dissenting vote—and this despite 
the presence of inspectors and police and 
the sworn statements of the electors of 
three other parties who deposed that they 
had voted the tickets of their own respec- 
tive parties! 


Rising Costs of Government 


It should be added that such flagrant, 
coarse and criminal methods of procedure 
are now distinctly frowned down upon, 
even in strongholds of the machine. They 
are considered professional bad form. Such 
things aren’t being done; chiefly, of course, 
because in recent years the public has be- 
come vastly more enlightened as to such 
matters by reason of state investigations, 
and therefore is more easily aroused. Sonow 
the crude, the obvious, the vulgar, the 
roughneck criminal methods are taboo. 
Campaign speakers, even down in tough 
districts, are specifically warned against 
profane language; they must not let slip 
even one single naughty damn. Other 
times, other manners. Every day and in 
every way we are becoming more and more 
re-fined! Which refinement the machine, 
being essentially a business organization, 
takes due note of in its injunctions to its 
salesmen. 

Thus far we have taken a brief glance at 
the personnel of the machine’s organiza- 
tion, its selection of candidates and its 
manipulation of the electorate. We come 
now to its actual operations in exploiting 
the resources of the city and its population. 
Upon this phase of the subject it should be 
stated at the outset that in even the worst 
boss-ridden communities there are a large 
number of officials who are honest, and strive 
earnestly to fulfill their obligations to the 
public, and at the same time to keep faith 
with their masters who put them in. It is 
when these two obligations clash that the 
numerous secret tragedies occur—when, for 
example, an official receives an order from 
the organization which is abhorrent to his 
private conscience and his sense of obligation 
to the public he issupposed to serve. Insuch 
a situation two courses are open. He may 
shut his eyes and obey orders literally, re- 
flecting that it is not his funeral, anyhow; 
or he may refuse and get out—which may 
mean the loss of his livelihood, his career 
and his standing among his friends. In 
such a situation, it is to the everlasting 
honor of those who do get out. 

The first noticeable result of the machine 
in actual operation in a city is the increase 
in cost of government. This is partly be- 
cause a large number of loyal henchmen 
have been deliberately shoved into offices 
and sinecures created for friends. But even 
more it is because the machine itself is a 
staunch advocate of the open-door policy 
with respect to city funds. The door lead- 
ing into the treasury is always ajar; the 
coffers are always wide flung; appropria- 
tions are always in order for everything 
under the sun. The city is bonded at the 
slightest excuse. 

This is one reason why welfare measures 
often receive such distinguished considera- 
tion at the hands of the machine. They 
mean heavier appropriations, more depart- 
ments, more personnel. 

“T would rather work with a machine 
than with a reform administration!’’ an 
eminent and public-spirited professional 
woman once declared. “‘They give me more 
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ESSEX COACH *975 


A Six — Built by Hudson 


It Gives Ideal Transportation 


A 30 minute ride will fix that fact so you never can 
forget it. 


Essex alone shares Hudson’s noted advantages. That 
Mmeans—in this closed car at $975—you get the very fea- 
tures that made Hudson famous for long life, reliability 
and fine performance. 


You can judge it by not even the widest experience of 
Previous “Sixes.” 


Differs in All These Things 


But thousands, riding daily, experience a new degree of 
performance smoothness. Credit that to the patented 
Super-Six principle. They tell us it holds the road better at 
allspeeds. Steers easily as a bicycle. Controls are easy and 
Natural. Easy to park. Starts at the touch of your toe. 


And smooth, trouble-free operation of clutch, transmis- 
sion and rear axle is assured by the fact that they are 
like Hudson’s, too. It rarely calls for attention. Lubri- 
cation for the most part is done with an oil can. 


Economical to Buy and Operate 


Gasoline and oil costs are so low in this car you can 
count them real savings. And provisions made to take 
up or replace wear at such low costs will astonish you. 
Ask your dealer for the parts price list. 


It has aroused more interest than any car ever shown by 
Essex. It is drawing bigger crowds. It is selling faster. 
Everyone is talking about it. 


Take a ride. You too will understand why thousands are 
saying the New Essex provides ideal transportation. 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


Touring Model, 


msoSEX MOTORS aa 
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(“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM” 


Are You Getting 
100 Per Cent 
Entertainment? 


When you pay your money 
at the picture theatre box- 
office, you are purchasing en- 
tertainment. And you can 
have assurance of getting full 
value for that money—of 
getting 100 per cent entertain- 
ment. 


The theatre that shows a 
good feature of reasonable 
length and several well chosen 
Short Subjects, such as a com- 
edy, anovelty and a news-reel, 
gives you a guarantee of value. 
For even if you find one pic- 
ture not to your liking, you are 
sure to find pleasure in some 
of the others. 


But when the feature is so 
long that it takes up the whole 
program, there is no such 
guarantee. If you do not like 
the feature, there is nothing 
else left in the show for you 
to enjoy. 


The Educational Pictures 
trade-mark on posters and 
lobby-cards in a theatre en- 
trance means that here you 
can count on a variety of en- 
tertainment as well as a good 
feature. 


El HauenA, 


The Educational Pictures trade- 
mark is always seen on: 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 
MERMAID COMEDIES 
(Jack White Productions) 
JUVENILE COMEDIES 
TUXEDO COMEDIES 
CAMEO COMEDIES 
“SING THEM AGAIN” 
Series 
LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 
SECRETS OF LIFE 
WILDERNESS TALES 
by Robert C. Bruce 
and 
KINOGRAMS 
The Visual NEWS of all the World 


When You See This Sign, 
Go In— 

It’s Your Assurance of 

A 100 PER CENT SHOW 


EDUCATIONAL. FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
EXECUTIVE .OFFICES, NEW YORK 


President 
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CICELY AND THE HUNK OF CHEES 


“There’s usually ways to get back,”’ ad- 
mitted Rosanny. “Thank you, Miss Cicely. 
Here’s the plum cake.” 

“Fine. We’re going to have a proud tea. 
Now I’ve got to run and make myself 
beautiful.” 

Cicely descended to the Meade living 


| room just in time to help her parents greet 
| their guests. There were Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 


thur Morgan—local residents. Cicely knew 
them well and found them heavy—and then: 
“These are our new neighbors, Mrs. Meade; 
Mrs. Blithe—and Mr. Blithe—who’ve 
bought the Janney place, you know.” It 
was Mrs. Morgan speaking. 
What ho, the newcomers! Of all the 


| luck! Nowshe’d havea chance to look them 


over and appraise them carefully. Cicely 
stepped into the background, as a demure 
young person among her elders should do, 
marshaled the tea things and prepared to 
use her eyes and ears, while giving a per- 
fect characterization of the perfect daugh- 
ter. 

They were younger than she had sup- 
posed. Mr. Blithe could not be more than 
forty-two or three, a lean brown man with 
an impassive controlled expression. “‘ Hard- 
boiled,” thought Cicely. ‘‘Self-made, and 
all that sort of thing. He’s worked a lot, 
and he’s not got what he wants out of it.” 

Mrs. Blithe was some years younger, 
and less easy to read. Unobserved, Cicely 
stared at her. She was charmingly dressed, 
she kept her voice down, and was not too 
cordial, and she was—yes, she was attrac- 
tive. Cicely fell to wondering where the 
Morgans got hold of them. Maybe they 
had stayed in one of his hotels once. 

It presently developed that the Morgans 
had met Mrs. Blithe on a trip around the 
world. Mrs. Blithe and Mrs. Morgan had 
bought mandarin coats and jade together 
in Shanghai, brass in Benares, scarabs in 
Egypt, old mirrors in Venice, hats and 


| lingerie in Paris, silver teapots in London. 


These shopping expeditions formed a bond. 
Learning that the Blithes desired an Eastern 
home for part of the year, Mrs. Morgan had 
written them of the Janney place. Now 
it was theirs. Oh, it was all very simple. 
Cicely noted that it was the Morgans who 
made these explanations, not the Blithes. 
Evidently they were not forcing their ac- 
ceptance in the community in any way. 

Further descriptive crumbs were dropped. 
Mr. Blithe golfed and played tennis, but 
his game was polo. Mrs. Blithe did not care 
much for sports. Cicely wondered if she 
was by way of being intellectual. “She'll be 
awfully out of place here if she is,’’ she 
concluded. ‘‘I’m the only person who'll be 
able to afford her real companionship. Now 
I must find out if there are any little golden- 
haired darlings playing on the nursery 
rug.’’ It was easy to speak to Mrs. Blithe 
as she was offering her cake. 

“We've all been wondering,” she said 
prettily, ‘“‘whether you’ve any sons or 
daughters to join our crowd.” 

“T haven’t any children,” said Mrs. 
Blithe hastily and tonelessly. And at the 
words Mr. Blithe glanced at his wife with a 
strange stabbing animosity that vanished 
so quickly Cicely could hardly believe in 
its reality. 

“He hates her. What fun!” she told her- 
self. ‘‘I wonder if she hates him.”’ 

But she was not to know. Either Mrs. 
Blithe did not hate her husband or she was 
more adept in concealing it. 

Cicely gained one crumb more, however, 
which gave her pleasure. As the guests 
left, Mrs. Blithe let it be known that she 
expected to entertain a great deal. 

“Not so bad, not so bad,” said Cicely, 
left alone in the bosom of her family. “‘He 
plays polo and she gives parties. What 
more do we want? How about them, muz?”’ 

“T liked them. I envied them too. It 
must be gorgeous to have a castle like the 
Janney place to play round in. How did 
you feel about them, Cicely?” 

“T think they’re all right,’ said Cicely 
slowly, but added nothing of the strange 
ugly little revelation she had had of them. 

Cicely’s verdict on the Blithes was, 
shortly, the generally accepted one. The 
men took on Mr. Blithe at sports, and found 
him sporting—which does not always hap- 
pen. And Mrs. Blithe, after an inten- 
sive session with decorators, greatly to the 
rejuvenescence of the interior of the Janney 
mansion, began her proposed series of en- 
tertainments. They were, it was acknowl- 
edged, very good. She didn’t go in for 
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elaboration, she didn’t splurge or splash, 
but she made her parties crisp and amusing 
and different. She seemed to have an un- 
erring instinct for the dancer or the singer 
or the monologue artist whose star was in 
the ascendant, the new somebody that 
everyone was talking about and not every- 
one had seen. So she got hold of them to 
amuse her guests; and since the most of the 
world prefers to be amused rather than to 
exert itself to be amusing, affairs of this 
sort went with a loud bang. Likewise, 
there was always a quiet card room for the 
auction fiends, and a well-waxed floor 
available for dancing. Mrs. Blithe unques- 
tionably knew how. 

“‘T consider the Blithes a perfect boon to 
the community,” said Mrs. Patterson. 
Which was a signal for everyone else to say 
the same. 

Only Cicely watched them and kept an 
eye open for the first faint sign that would 
give her a clew to that moment of drama 
she had seen by the tea table at their first 
meeting. At first there seemed to benothing. 
The Blithes were conventionally courteous 
to each other. They went about together 
as much as could be expected of two people 
whose interests were so diverse. If Mr. 
Blithe seemed sometimes like a guest in 
his own great house instead of a host and 
owner, this was natural. The house was 
Mrs. Blithe’s plaything. He was a business 
man, and after that,.for outdoors. He 
didn’t want to be bothered by the details 
of the life she loved. 

He had to go away frequently on business 
trips, but his wife had no difficulty in find- 
ing plenty of men only too glad to be her 
escort. There were two or three stock phi- 
landerers in the Avon Bay set—old Arthur 
Morgan and middle-aged Jimmy Knapp, 
Fred Howard, and so on—who were most 
attentive. Cicely observed that Mrs. Blithe 
was discreet and played no favorites. ‘‘She’s 
a grand little twoser, though. Always talk- 
ing sweetly, and confidentially, and appeal- 
ingly to a willing male ear. I don’t get 

ner.” 

It must not be assumed that Cicely spent 
all her time and her energy sherlocking on 
the Blithes. There were the endless hilari- 
ties of her own crowd, in which, as a nat- 
ural leader, Cicely was inevitably much 
engrossed. And there was always Roddy. 
Roddy was becoming fearfully adult, though, 
and inclined to come the masterful over 
her. At times she rather liked it. At other 
times they hada perfectly childish argument 
about it, but their rows usually ended with 
an amicable orangeade on the club veranda, 
where possibly they were joined by Martie 
Cades and Stub Reynolds. 

It was a happy summer for Cicely. She 
lost a little of her hardness and gaminerie, 
and took an interest in her clothes and in 
keeping her shingled hair in the most un- 
wontedly trim state. 

Her dutiful parents looked on with ap- 
proval and commented on it one evening 
while they waited for Cicely to appear at 
dinner. 

“Thank heaven she doesn’t fancy some- 
body utterly ratty and impossible,” said 
her mother. ‘‘Rod’s the right sort, abso- 
lutely, and Amy O’Neill won’t be a bad 
mother-in-law.” 

“You think, then,’ said Mr. Meade, 
“the youngsters will make a go of it? Lord, 
Edith, what an ancient of days that makes 
me feel!” 

‘Hush, here she comes,”’ said Mrs. Meade 
as Cicely appeared. Then, to cover the last 
remark: ‘‘Going to the Blithe shindy to- 
night, of course, infant?” 

“Rather. Rod and IJ are springing over 
in the Teapot.” 

Then, out of a clear sky, came this from 
Mr. Meade, musingly: “I feel awfully 
sorry for that little woman, Mrs. Blithe. 
She’s got a lot of courage.” 

“Sorry for her! With those pearls!” 
This was Mrs. Meade, amazed. 

Cicely was more direct. ‘‘For Pete’s 
sake, where do you get that stuff?” she 
demanded of her parent. 

Mr. Meade looked a trifle surprised at 
the simultaneous attack. ‘‘Why, Blithe, 
you know—he’s a good sort, and all that, 
but he’s not the most devoted husband in 
the world.” 

“Did she tell you, or who?” Cicely 
asked squarely. 

“She didn’t tell me, exactly, though I 
had a very pleasant talk with her yesterday 
afternoon at the club; but anyone who 
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ae Toll You Pay 


for Neglecting Chassis Lubrication 


It’s the *3 and *4 Repairs 


that Run Up Operating Costs 


$3 for this new part and $5 for that! And it 
isn’t long before your operating costs and 
depreciation increase the cost of running your 
car 15 to 20% more than it normally should be. 


Gasoline, oil and tires are not the biggest 
cost in operating a motor car. Repairs that 
come from faulty lubrication cost more than 
all other expenses combined. 


Any automotive authority will confirm this 
statement. 


Do You Want the Extra Cost? 


80% of the repairs on moving parts of a 
motor car, repair men tell us, are due to noth- 
ing less than lack of proper lubrication. 

But it is not enough to just look after your 
motor. There are 20 or more hard-wearing 
chassis bearings on your car that must have 
lubrication as often as your motor, if you want 
to avoid repairs and have a sweet-running 
motor. Any car that rides on dry, dirt-ground 
bearings will incur heavy repair expenses and 
will wear out fast. 

But there is no need today to neglect these 
vital parts. For most good cars come already 
equipped with the Alemite High Pressure 
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High pressure lubricating system 


Lubricating System. And with Alemite, it’s 
almost as easy to lubricate your chassis as it 
is to change oil in your motor. 


Every 500 Miles — Alemite 


A turn or two on the Alemite Compressor 
quickly packs your bearings with fresh, clean 
lubricant. The same high pressure that shoots 
in the fresh lubricant to the heart of the bearing 
also drives out the old grease, grit andrust. This 
is perfect lubrication—insured by high pressure. 

Begin thinking of those hidden bearings on 
your chassis. Give them regular 500-mile lu- 
brication. It will make a difference in the riding 
of your car as well as in the operating costs. 


More than 4,000,000 motor cars today are 
Alemite-equipped. If your car is not, be as quick 
to have it put on as you would a radiator. We'll 
tell you where to have Alemite installed—$5 
to $20 according to make and model of car. 
(Chevrolet and Ford, $3.99; Overland, $5.67.) 


Have You Read This Booklet? 


“Vital Spots on Your Car to Watch’’—it re- 
veals the importance of chassis lubrication. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
what she had been up to. Nor was she spe- 
cially pleased to find that Mrs. Blithe had 
discarded Fred Howard and was dancing 
with Roddy and giving every evidence of 
keen enjoyment. Roddy, likewise, was not 
exactly displeased. However, it was noth- 
ing to raise a dust about. He ought to reg- 
ister pleasure when dancing with his hostess. 

Days later Cicely realized that she had 
been perhaps the only comprehending spec- 
tator of the beginning of the drama of the 
real Mrs. Blithe. It was extraordinary and 
amusing. Someone was always telling some- 
one else what a brave courageous little 
woman Mrs. Blithe was, and how her hus- 
band neglected her. Rumors of affairs with 
pretty ladies of varying types were succes- 
sively—but vaguely—pinned on Mr. Blithe, 
varying from his secretary to a celebrated 
and temperamental prima donna. He 
seemed to be the deuce of a fellow. But 
through it -all Mrs. Blithe pursued her 
pretty, plaintive, wistful way, keeping a 
smiling face for her friends—being brave 
and courageous and trying not to mind, and 
always doing these things, it was evident to 
Cicely’s cool observant eyes, in company 
with some sympathetic man. It is really 
astonishing how brave and courageous. a 
pretty, wistful little woman can be under 
such circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Eugene Blithe, who had 
never been very popular with the matrons 
and maids of local society, owing to his 
wholesale neglect of them, now began to be 


| cold-shouldered a bit by various of the men. 
| He went his way, apparently unseeing and 


unperturbed. Perhaps he made his busi- 
ness trips a little more frequently. 

“Business trips,’ said the whisperers. 
“Well—he may call them that.” 

There was one set of local society, how- 
ever, where Mr. Blithe was always welcome. 
It was with the youngsters, the boys from 
six to twelve, who found that he would let 
them use his fields for baseball, swim in the 
decorative stream that meandered through 
his extensive park, ride his ponies, play on 
his tennis courts—if Mrs. Blithe was out— 
and be to them at once a sympathetic phi- 
lanthropist and an occasional playfellow of 
the rarest sort. But they had no voice in 
forming public opinion, and they did not 
spread abroad their favorable knowledge. 

Cicely found her liking for Mrs. Blithe 
cooling, her liking for Mr. Blithe warming. 
She knew, if no one else did, how he romped 
with and spoiled every male child in the 
community. Cicely had quite a following 
of her own among the youth of that age, 
owing to her pleasant habit of giving them 
lifts in the Teapot. Consequently she knew 


| fairly well what they were up to, and got 
= | an occasional fragmentary news item con- 
= | cerning Mr. Blithe. 


To these Cicely listened in silence. 


= | After all, it was not her affair. Never inter- 


fere with other people unless they first inter- 


= | fere with you. Live and let live. Mind your 


own business. These were Cicely’s simple 
mottoes. Of course she couldn’t help seeing 
what people were doing; but that was 
merely a part of what funny old Lizbeth 
Patterson called the pageant of this wicked 


| world. 


It was Martie Cades, however, who put 
a different face on the matter. She met 
Cicely one day at the club in a state of high 
excitement and with signs of recent tears 


| visible in her eyes. 


“T was looking for you,” she said. “I’ve 


| got to tell somebody or burst. Let’s go 


somewhere where if I cry any more no one 
will notice me.”’ 
Cicely piled her into the Teapot, led her 


| to her own home, her own room, and locked 


the door. 
“What’s up?” she asked. ‘Tell me all.” 
“It’s that Mrs. Blithe!’’ burst out 


| Martie. “She’s been vamping Stub!” 


“She’s old enough to be his mother; not 
that.it makes any difference,’’ murmured 
Cicely. ‘Well, go on. What’s her line?” 

“What’s her line! Cicely, are you deaf, 
dumb and blind? It’s the same line she’s 
handed every able-bodied male in the neigh- 
borhood. It’s all about how her husband 
neglects and abuses her. How she suffers! 
I wish he’d beat her!” 

“But does Stub swallow all this?” 

Martie nodded forlornly. “Stub and I 
have always been such friends. But it’s 
over. I’ll never speak to him again. He— 
he broke a date with me because she wanted 
him to run errands for her—you know that ’ 
big lawn féte she’s having—and when I 
leaped at him about it he gave me to under- 
stand that nothing was too much for him to 
do for a woman who was an abused angel 
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like Mrs. Blithe, and he felt it was his 
duty—get that, his duty!—to prove to her 
that all men were not brutes and unworthy 
of being loved and trusted.”’ 

“Stub said that?’’ Cicely’s tone was 
awed. 

“Those were his very words. You don’t 
think I’ve gone in for writing movie cap- 
tions, do you?’” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said he talked like nineteen different 
kinds of a pilliwink and that if he thought 
more of an old married woman than he did 
of me—he might roll his hoop.” 

“And then?” 

“He said it was just what might be ex- 
pected of one who knew nothing of the 
world and had had no experience, though he 
would never have expected me to care so 
little about the sufferings of another 
woman. And I said, ‘She’s some sufferer— 
but I’ll bet Mr. Blithe suffers most.’ And 
Stub went off. I haven’t seen him for two 
days. And oh, Cicely, I—I’m so fond of 
Stub. Think how you'd feel if it was 
Roddy!”’ 

Cicely looked at Martie with affectionate 
pitying scorn. It was so far outside the 
bounds of human possibility that Roddy 
should fall for an elderly siren like Mrs. 
Blithe that she hardly knew how to convey 
it to her. Then kindness suggested that it 
had better not be conveyed at all. The 
thing to do now was to administer comfort, 
not rub salt in Martie’s open wound. 

“Nowlook here,’’she said at last. ‘““You’ve 
got to stick your nose up in the air and let 
Mr. Smarty Stub Reynolds see that he 
doesn’t get a rise out of you, not for an in- 
stant. I’ll run you down to the telegraph 
office and you wire that nice Princeton boy 
from Morristown to come over for the week- 
end. By the time Stub gets fed up with 
pity—which won’t take long—he’ll see you 
having the time of your young life with an- 
other suitor, and he’ll crawl in the dust. 
Buck up, old thing, and give Stub a jolt. He’d 
be tickled to death to see you grieve.” 

“He'll never see that,” said Martie, 
cheering rapidly. “I suppose you're right, 
Cicely—you always are. You know what 
to do in any emergency. Let’s get that 
wire right off.’’ 

“It’s little diversions like this that make 
the season pleasurable and _profitable,’’ 
thought Cicely complacently as she watched 
Martie skip into the telegraph office. “But 
the idea of saying how would I feel if it was 
Rod! I reckon he knows I wouldn’t stir an 
inch to get him back if he ran after anyone 
else. Never! That’s where I’m different 
from other women. But Rod’s different 
from other men too. He’d never be taken in 
by such nonsense. Stub Reynolds, for- 
sooth! He must be plumb crazy!” 

She had, as she observed later, given 
Martie the right dope. The prompt ap- 
pearance of young Bobbie Thomas, and his 
devoted attendance on Martie, brought 
Stub around with complete success. 

Cicely, looking on, laughed, and felt very 
wise. Also she went to the Blithe lawn féte 
and took another good look at Mr. Blithe 
and Mrs. Blithe. She found them as before, 
Mrs. Blithe wistful, appealing, but manag- 
ing nevertheless to be an able hostess, and 
keeping herself well attended by masculine 
admirers; Mr. Blithe moody, detached, 
bored, almost, one might say, ungracious. 

“Funny stuff,” thought Cicely. “Funny 
stuff! But Mrs. Blithe’s a man-eater, which 
is diverting, because we haven’t had one in 
the neighborhood since I’ve been old enough 
to recognize the species, and she hates her 
husband and he hates her. Yet they stick 
together. Why?” 

She sounded out Roddy on the subject, 
as she did on most things that occupied her 
mind. 

““Stub’s leading a hectic career nowa- 
days, don’t you think?” she began cau- 
tiously. 

Roddy seemed surprised. ‘‘Oh, not so 
hectic. Martie’s a little fool, flying off the 
handle, trying to make him jealous. That’s 
not so good.” 

“But she succeeded. Roddy, what do 
you make of Mrs. Blithe?”’ She waited 
anxiously for the answer. 

Roddy stood up, very tall and straight 
and serious. “‘Oh, don’t let’s play beggar- 
my-neighbor. People talk too much about 
her. She’s a nice enough little woman if 
you like her type.” 

Cicely’s heart gave a bounce of joy. 
“D’you like her type?” she asked saucily. 

“You go look in the looking-glass and 
ask what you see there if I like her type,” 
said Roddy. And his eyes dwelt on hers for 
a very sweet moment. 
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for your Home 


4 Edison Mazpa Lamp Agents display the 
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Increase your comfort 
immensely 


—your expense scarcely at all 


HOME half-lighted is like a home half-warmed 
—poor economy at the high cost of comfort. 


Particularly so, when light costs so little. 


Ten cents won’t buy much food or coal or clothing, 
or pay much rent. But it will buy enough electric 
current to burn every light in an average house— 
from cellar to attic—for an hour. 


To be more specific: a 75-watt Mazpa Lamp gives 
two and a half times as much light as a 40-watt 
Mazpa Lamp. Yet the difference in current cost 
averages less than a third of a cent an hour! 


Use light freely—but use it right. Every lighting 
socket in your home requires a particular type and 
size (“wattage ) of Mazpa Lamp to give the best 
lighting effect. 


Go to the Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent in your 
neighborhood and get the right Mazpa Lamps for 
your fixtures. 


You'll find your comfort increased immensely— 
but your expense scarcely at all. 


ACKED by Mazpa Service, centered in 
B the great Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company, Edison 
Mazpa Lamps represent the latest and 
best in lighting. 

The development of the Mazpa Lamp, 
plus reduction in the cost of producing 
electricity, has brought down the cost of 
a given amount of light to one-twentieth 
of its cost in 1880 and to about three- 
quarters of its cost before the war. 
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Colgate’s— 
Safe for a Lifetime 


AFETY is the important thing to consider in your 

dental cream. A gritty dentifrice may clean with 
greater speed than Colgate’s—so would an emery 
wheel. Grit scrapes teeth clean—but it also scrapes 
enamel. If you wish to keep your teeth for a lifetime, 
choose a dental cream that cleans by gently “‘washing”, 
rather than by the scouring action of harsh grit. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe, common- 
sense dentifrice for which no ‘“‘cure-all’’ claims* are 
made. It contains no grit to scratch your thin tooth 
enamel—nothing to disturb the normal healthy condi- 
tion of your mouth. Teeth brushed with Colgate’s retain 
all their clean, natural beauty. 


Colgate’s ‘““Washes”’ and Polishes 
Does Not Scratch or Scour 


Colgate’s is a double-action dentifrice: (1)—its non- 
gritty chalk loosens clinging food particles; (2)— its 
mild soap gently washes them away. And the taste of 
Colgate’s is so pleasant that children use it regularly 
and willingly. 


Colgate’s is on sale today at your favorite store— 
25c for the large tube. Or, if you prefer a sample, clip 
the coupon below, fill out and mail it now. 


*A Dentist recently wrote: “There are no ‘cure-alls’ in 
dentifrices. They are only cleansing agents performing 
the same function in the oral cavity that soap and 
water do for the hands. I heartily endorse Colgate’s 
as one of the very best in the market.” 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 56) 

“Mrs. Blithe is having tea in the Italian 
garden,”’ the man at the door told her. 

She felt very small and dusty and grimy 
as she went down the green way that led 
to the Italian garden. She knew it well. 
There was a murmuring fountain, and dark 
shadowy shrubbery planted close to make a 
background for the leaping silvery water. 
There was a white marble bench, and down 
a green alley you could catch a glimpse of 
Daphne pursued by Apollo, marble-white 
desire and resistance. 

Mrs. Blithe had a big green-striped um- 
brella, a round table, little green chairs 
placed beside the pool of the fountain. And 
there, in filmy white, she composed herself 
and her accessories into a picture romantic 
enough to satisfy herself and her admirers. 
She was there now, and turned at the sound 
of Cicely’s approach. ; 

“Have you brought it?” she began; and 
then: ‘‘Why, Cicely—how very—nice. I 
didn’t expect you.” 

“No,” said Cicely, “‘but you expected 
someone. Roddy, I suppose.’’ There were 
three cups on the table, all unused. 

“Roddy and Eugene. I sent Roddy to 
the house for my scarf. Didn’t you meet 
him? Sit down, won’t you, and when he 
comes I’ll send him back again for another 
cup.” 

Cicely did not sit down. “I can use Mr. 
Blithe’s cup—if I take any tea. He’ll not 
be likely to come.” 

Mrs. Blithe looked up and her uneasiness 
at seeing Cicely turned to surprise. ‘‘Why, 
what are you talking about?”’ 

“He doesn’t interfere much with your 
little téte-a-tétes, does he?”’ asked Cicely, 
gripping the back of a chair and leaning 
toward her hostess and speaking slowly. 
“Anyway, that doesn’t matter. I don’t 
want any tea. I just came to tell you that— 
you’ve got to leave Roddy alone. I’ve 
watched you go after one man and then 
another—and another, and it was all right 
with me if you wanted to amuse yourself 
that way, but when you put your fingers on 
Roddy you soil him—and I won’t have it.” 

Mrs. Blithe flushed a deep furious scarlet. 
““You’re impertinent, Cicely—and ridicu- 
lous. I don’t know at all what you mean.” 

“Don’t you? Well, listen. You can 
understand the English language, I imag- 
ine. You came here, and took this place, 
and met everyone, and everyone liked you 
pretty well at first. And then you began 
to play with the men, first one and then 
another, working on their pity, telling 
them how Mr. Blithe neglected and abused 
you, and what a poor, forlorn, misunder- 
stood sensitive soul you are. Oh, pretty 
cheap!” 

“Cicely, how dare you!”’ Mrs. ithe 
was white now, her eyes blazing. 

Cicely laughed. ‘‘How dare I? [I like 
that. You’ve got a grudge against your 
husband for something—I don’t know 
what. He’s worth a hundred of you—per- 
haps that’s it. Why, dear Mrs. Blithe, if 
you were half as abused as you pretend you 
are you'd not be living with Eugene Blithe, 
accepting his money, wearing his jewelry, 
letting him support you. If he’s good 
enough to pay for your trip around the 
world, and your other trips, to give you all 
this, to dress you up and let you spend with 
both hands—then he’s good enough for you 
to keep your mouth shut about him, no 
matter what he does.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talking 
about. He’s not faithful; my own self- 
respect * 

“He’s not faithful—and you still are 
willing to live on his money! And you talk 
about self-respect—and go and whine on 
other men’s shoulders. I don’t blame him 
a minute for being unfaithful—if he is—to 
a woman like you. You’re a poor sport; 
you're a grafter; you take everything from 
him, and live on him, and knock him behind 
his back, making yourself out a suffering 
angel. Why, you’’—she paused, search- 
ing for a withering blast—“‘you’re nothing 
but a hunk of cheese!” Cicely laughed 
again—aloud. 

“You drop Roddy quick. And go easy 
on this business of being a neglected wife 
and looking frail and brave and patient 
after this. It’s good farce, but you’ve 
played it once too often. If Mr. Blithe is 
such an outrage to all your tender sensi- 
bilities you can help that alleged self- 
respect of yours by getting out and earning 
your own living. But you don’t want to do 
that. You want it all—the ease, the re- 
spectability, the suffering-angel business, 
and the money. But—never again! You 
eat your own smoke after this. Get me? 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


perhaps. But actual attack, no! The mo- 
tive in this case was probably the same, in- 
tensified, that induced them to follow so 
close in our night journeys—a very general- 
ized hope that something would turn up. 

As for the fiction stuff of the hero barring 
the door with his strong right arm while the 
ravening beasts leap and tear with their 
fangs outside—oo-ld-la! 

There is one fatal error in that often- 
repeated story of the skillful skater turning 
and doubling so fast that the pursuing 
wolves are at length foiled. Wolves will not 
venture on smooth ice. So well do the deer 
know this that in event of pursuit, when- 
ever they can possibly do so, they make for 
afrozen pond orriver. Once out on smooth 
ice they feel safe. I have followed and read 
the signs of wolf-and-deer chases many, 
many times, and never have I seen an in- 
stance when this did not hold true. Indeed, 
on one occasion, not two hundred yards from 
camp, we captured a fine young buck alive 
as a sequel to such an incident. The deer, 
pursued by wolves, had run out onto excep- 
tionally glary ice and fallen down. His 
sharp little hoofs slipped so that he was un- 
able to regain his feet. In spite of the ob- 
vious fact that he was down and in distress, 
and therefore easy prey, the wolves had not 
dared venture the few yards necessary to 
take him. We could see where they had 
tramped back and forth on the shore, but 
could discover no attempt to go farther. By 
means of ropes we took the buck into camp, 
where he was assigned a corral andsome hay. 


The Two Kinds of American Bear 


All in all, we shall have to rule out the 
timber wolf, at least in this country. They 
tell large tales of him but, flatly, I don’t be- 
lieve them. They also tell the same tales of 
his Russian cousin, and these may be true— 
Russia is a very long way off and full of Bol- 
shevistic ideas. It is quite probable our 
American wolf is traveling on his relative’s 
reputation, a sort of parlor pink among 
wolves, as it were. 

There remains the bear. I have no desire 
to be an iconoclast, none whatever; and I 
want to leave the b’ar-fight legend as far as 
Ican. So I will content myself by saying 
at the start-off that there are in America 
two kinds of bear. Ah, yes, says you; black 
bear and grizzlies. Ah, no, says I; good 
bear and bad bear. And I am forced to add 
that the latter are demi-semi-occasional. 
Mostly bears are humorous clowns, lazy, 
good-natured, whose general appearance is 
of one who would like not only to live at 
peace with life but who would love to sit 
fatly down and joke about it. But once in 
a blue moon there is a cattle-killing, swash- 
buckling, dare-devil outlaw among the lot, 
and he gives a reputation to the whole 
tribe. 

Rare even in the case of the famous 
grizzly, this is especially so in the case of the 
black or brown bear. The latter is essen- 
tially a peace-loving citizen. His main de- 
sire is to get away. Even when encountered 
at such close quarters that most animals 
put up a panic fight, his mind is still focused 
on getting away. He is very fond of wild 
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berries and may frequently be encountered 
in the berry patches. Becoming aware of 
the presence of humans—also after berries— 
he stands up on his hind legs the better to 
see what it is all about. With wild yells the 
humans decamp. If they had waited two 
seconds longer they would have seen the 
bear light out as vigorously in the opposite 
direction. Jim Laney, out in the berry 
patch looking for a stray horse, had a black 
bear rise up to look at him right in his face. 
The animal must have been asleep, or much 
preoccupied with the berries. Jim was car- 
rying a bridle and with it he fetched the 
bear a clip across the nose. 

“Get th’ hell out of here!’’ Jim advised 
the bear. 

And the bear promptly got th’ hell out of 
there. Jim knew bears; the average ten- 
derfoot would have had “‘a narrow escape.” 


A Luncheon Guest 


One day, fishing on the McCloud River 
in Northern California, Mrs. White sat down 
on the edge of a slab rock perhaps twenty 
feet wide to eat her lunch. A black bear, 
totally unaware of her presence there, came 
out on the same rock. Anyone who did not 
know bears would have been justified in 
emitting a squawk and making the occasion 
one of flurry and stampede and desperate 
adventure. But Mrs. White did know 
bears, so she sat quite motionless and en- 
joyed this one. The wind was sucking 
briskly down river and she was on the down- 
stream end of the flat rock. As long as she 
sat perfectly still she remained undiscov- 
ered. That bear had a good time. Hesaun- 
tered into the water and took a bath; he 
dried himself off in the sun and manicured 
his nails carefully one after the other. He 
climbed a little tree and came down again, 
apparently just for the sake of the exercise. 
He deftly scooped in some berries that grew 
at one edge of the rock, and had lunch. 

““Whenever,’’ Mrs. White described it, 
“the looked away I took a bite of my sand- 
wich. So we had lunch together quite so- 
ciably.”’ 

Like all bears off guard, this one had 
a droll and waggish eye and innumerable 
good-humored private jokes which appar- 
ently he constantly relished with an equable 
mind. By and by he shook himself and 
went away. His visit had lasted about 
twenty minutes. A pleasant time was had 
by all. 

Now the point is this: If at any moment 
of that twenty minutes Mrs. White had 
made a sudden move or uttered a loud ery 
that bear would indubitably have got out 
of there just as fast as he could go. Even if 
discovered, she was in no danger. Surprised 
at such close quarters, almost any other 
species of the’so-called dangerous game 
would very probably have attacked in a 
sheer spirit of panicky self-defense. I’ve 
even had a poor little wildcat turn on me 
for a moment in such circumstances. Of 
course he did not stay to put up a fight; 
but his first instinctive reaction was of what 
one might call aggressive defense. Not so 
the black bear. His first and only instinc- 
tive reaction is to go away from there, and 

‘ it is astonishing 
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By no means. 
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“I advise you to buy these”’ 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


To the radio expert and 
amateur who spare no 
effort in improving the efh- 
ciency of their receiving sets, 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
have proven a real source 
of satisfaction. 


Long life, noiselessness, 
high capacity and smooth, 
uniform current discharge 
are qualities vitally neces- 
sary to clear reception and 
economical service. 


We believe Burgess Bat- 
teries offer an unequalled 


combination of these qual- 
ities. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 


Get your own dealer’s opinion of 
Burgess Radio Batteries. Invariably he 
will tell you they outsell any other’ 
merchandise in his store. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
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GENERALSALESOFFIcE:Harris T RusTBLpG.,CHIcaco 
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BRANCHES 
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to Rest & Play 


There’s a restful change from too-familiar 
vacation scenes in the languorous, musical 
Hawaiian evenings—a thrill of novelty in the 
sports typical of the South Seas. 


A new—and economical—adventure in 
holidaying is before you this summer. Plan 
now to enjoy it! $300 to $400 and three or 
four weeks’ time will give you a week or 
two in Hawaii and cover all the expenses of 
round-trip first-class passage on an ocean 
liner, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing. 

You’ll stay longer if you can, for Hawaii 
is all you have pictured it—a place to laze 
away the ideal days, or indulge an increased 
energy in the surf-riding, swimming, and 
aquatic sports at Waikiki, exploring strange 
trails, or trolling for the plentiful and rare- 


colored game fish that haunt the island waters. | 


Bring your golf clubs for the glorious mornings and 
afternoons on perfect courses in a perfect climate. Shop 
through the treasures of quaint Oriental bazaars. Motor 
almost to the rim of Kilauea Volcano, in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park, and watch in reassuring safety the never- 
ceasing orgy of the fire-imps in its stupendous crater. 

With all its fascination of the South Seas, Hawaii 
isa part of the United States, with the same laws, 
language, customs, conveniences. Ample steamer ac- 
commodations from four Pacific Coast Ports. 


Ask your nearest travel, railway or steamship agency 
for information now. 
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“*Yes, Sir, they’re 
minute savers!’’ 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks— 
insist on having what you want. 


| bad hombre in other respects. 
definitely a dangerous citizen. 


| dogs. 


| category. 
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Nevertheless, they accounted for a great 
many thousands of the creatures. This they 
did by either searching them out in hiber- 


| nation quarters, catching or driving them 


up a tree, still-hunting, or baying them with 
In the first three cases undoubtedly 
they tried for—and generally accom- 
plished—a brain shot. If that missed—and 
they had no dogs—they generally failed to 
get the bear. Baying with dogs also meant 
in the vast majority of cases, as it does to- 
day, that the animal went up a tree, where 
he could be dispatched at leisure. Once in 


| a while, however, it would happen that the 
| bear would not find a good tree to climb, 
_ and that he would be forced to turn on his 
| insistent pursuers while still on the ground. 
| Then if the one shot from the pea rifle failed 


to do the trick, I imagine it not infrequently 
happened that these powerful, resolute men, 


| eager to save their dogs from mutilation or 


death, confident both in their own strength 
and the assistance of their hounds, would 


| prefer, rather than await the slow reloading, 


mHAWAI 


| origin of most b’ar fights. 


to attempt to slip in anine-inch blade. They 
got away with it time after time. It seems 
to me extremely likely that this was the real 
I doubt very 
much whether the proportion of these bears 
that deliberately broke through the hounds 
to attack the man was any greater then 
than it is now. 

For that happens even in these degener- 
ate modern times. A bear, chased over sev- 
eral miles of country, unable to find a good 
climbing tree, forced at length to turn on 
his nipping, yapping pursuers, loses his na- 
tive good nature. And he is plenty clever 
enough to recognize that the man rather 
than the dogs is his chief enemy. Then we 
get a genuine bear charge. Then unless the 
man kills the bear he may have real trouble. 
This happens occasionally. It happened 
last week in Northern California. But 
modern man, armed with a repeating rifle, 
has no excuse for not stopping the beast. 
The latter is a big mark, and he cannot 
stand much hammering, and he is ham- 
pered by the dogs. All in all, though there 
is much interest and excitement in the pur- 
suit of the black bear, the danger is negligi- 
ble, or at least more or less accidental. In 
the tremendous aggregate of black bears 
captured all over the country for the past 
two or three hundred years, the actual in- 
stances of death or injury or even of close 
calls are so few as to be negligible. 


Old Grizzlies and Modern Ones 


The grizzly, however, is in a different 
Though ordinarily his natural 
food is ants, grubs, berries, nuts and fish, 
occasionally he becomes definitely and de- 
structively carnivorous. Such an individual 


| turns into a cattle killer, and he seems 


to kill for the fun of killing, far in excess of 
his needs. The corollary to this outlawry 


| from the natural habits of his kind seems 


to be that, like other outlaws, he becomes a 
He is most 


As to how nearly this attitude was 
typical of the grizzly of the past is a ques- 
tion. Discounting the effects of the mighty- 
hunter complex, there seems to be little 
doubt that in the days of the pea rifle the 


| grizzly was a much more formidable beast 


than at present. That, like the ex-truculence 
of the German Junker, was a matter of edu- 
cation. The aboriginal Indian, armed with 


| a very ineffective type of bow and arrow, 


customarily left him severely alone. Paren- 
thetically, it should be noted that he as cus- 
tomarily tackled the black bear. The grizzly 
almost literally had nothing to fear, and he 
conducted himself accordingly. After one 
has for countless generations bossed every- 
thing in sight it is enraging to be shot at 
with a pea rifle. One is quite likely to re- 
taliate at such lese majeste. And since the 
American pioneer was not in the least in- 
clined to back down from anything afoot, 
we had for a considerable period a warfare 


| | that resulted in genuine b’ar fights. 


But with the increase in power of modern 
weapons, the grizzly—unlike the Junker— 


| learnedhislesson. He quit hisself-appointed 
job as boss of creation. No longer did he 
| swagger scornfully in the presence of man. 


In these modern times he is as wary as any 
other wild animal, and must be stalked as 


| carefully if one would even approach to 
| within rifle range. 


The beast we must deal with in our ex- 
amination is, if we are to take old testimony 
at anything near its face value, quite a 
different animal. The word has passed 
about. How that word passes about is in 
itself an interesting speculation, 
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Over a large area of the Sacramento Val- 
ley in California ducks swarm by the tens of 
thousands. A very destructive poaching is 
actively carried on by men who sneak up 
on ponds at dead of night and turn loose 
the entire contents of automatic shotguns 
whose normal capacity is increased by a 
tube soldered onto the end of the magazine. 
So thickly do the ducks sit on the surface of 
the ponds that it is no unusual matter for 
these miscreants to gather in from a hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty ducks at one 
raid. This is called dragging. Now on the 
pond so raided there had been perhaps five 
or six hundred ducks closely packed to- 
gether; five or six hundred out of the un- 
numbered thousands with which the skies 
above the Sacramento Valley are darkened 
when they are in flight. In other words 
but a small fraction of 1 per cent have had 
actual experience of danger at that particu- 
lar point. Nevertheless, it will be some 
weeks after such a raid before that pond 
will again afford shooting of a legitimate 
sort. Hardly a duck comes near it, while its 
neighbors will be crowded. 

How is the news passed on? How does 
the fatal experience of the few become 
known to the many? By what mysterious 
sign is that one pond marked off from all 
others for a time, so that not only the lo- 
cal birds avoid it but also the swarms that 
come in from up and down the valley? 
One can speculate, but one does not know. 
The fact, however, remains. 


Animal Wireless 


In some similar fashion it is that the 
grizzly has learned the value of the modern 
rifle. It is as mysterious. Certainly the 
dead beast, being dead, cannot inform his 
friends. Ursine eyewitnesses of the catas- 
trophe, with the utmost altruistic industry, 
could hardly spread the news among a 
whole race; and besides, there are rarely 
eyewitnesses. Heredity gets no chance, for 
the potential parent is dead and skinned. 
The acquisition of such knowledge and the 
development of fdefensive wile and strata- 
gem by wild birds or animals, and the modi- 
fication of a whole system of life in accord- 
ance, are always intriguing speculations. 
It would seem that those who could have 
learned by experience were gone, and that 
the remainder could be possessed neither 
of the knowledge nor the incentive. Quail, 
duck, deer, squirrel, dozens, hundreds of 
others, all exhibit this uncanny possession 
of telepathic power, or a flock mind, or a 
connection with their own little portion of 
a cosmic consciousness, or whatever you 
may be pleased to call it. The grizzly is no 
exception. His primary desire is now to get 
away. If you catch sight of him on his 
native heath you must stalk him—and care- 
fully—in order to get within a decent range. 

Furthermore, for his size and strength he 
is not difficult to kill. When hit, he does 
not, like the lion, react first to anger; his 
primary instinct is to be sorry for himself. 
Generally he bawls like a baby. And he 
carries no such weight of lead as most of the 
African stuff. The .30 Springfield rifle is 
amply heavy for the biggest and toughest 
of him; a great many of his tribe have 
been knocked out by the .30-40; and nota 
few old-timers have habitually pursued 
him with that overrated much-lied-about 
popgun, the .30-30. 

But with all these allowances accorded 
their due weight, we must still acknowledge 
that the grizzly is a powerful beast, extraor- 
dinarily quick for one so large, and that his 
temper can be overstrained. Also that, like 
all intelligent races, his individual tempera- 
ment varies widely. A full-size grizzly, 
encountered, as occasionally happens, sud- 
denly and at close quarters, is an uncertain 
proposition. And there are a few remote 
lost valleys—I know of one such—where 
the grizzlies have never been disturbed and 
are apparently cut off from grizzly wireless. 
There the big bear still swaggers, ruff erect, 
and looks you in the eye and “tells you 
what you can’t do,” as one old-timer ex- 
pressed it to me. These bears could be 
made quite dangerous. 

Ordinarily, as grizzlies are shot now- 
adays, there is little risk in the pursuit. 
They are espied through glasses from a 
distance on snow slides; they are stalked; 
and they are shot in the open at comfortable 
ranges. When wounded or alarmed they 
run downhill, both because it is easier and 
because the nearest good cover is in the 
valley bottoms. If the hunter is below—as 
he usually is—it may happen that the bear 
will come toward him. Then he gets a thrill. 
If the bear blunders near enough before it 
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Suppose your newspaper to- 
morrow morning should tell you 
that by some strange Cincidence 
ten of our leading colleges had 
been simultaneously reduced to 


ashes. How shocked the nation. 


would be, even, if one after another 


of these institutions were des-: 


troyed—ten in a single year! 


Yet it is a fact that the annual 
property loss through fire—60% 
preventable—totals more than the 
combined plant assets and endow- 
ment funds of Yale, Harvard, Cornell 


and the Universities of California, 
Chicago and Pennsylvania— 
a sum, in fact, large enough to 
build ten universities of their type. 


Responsible insurance com- 
panies are doing their best to elimi- 
nate preventable fires. With the 
co-operation of individual prop- 
erty owners they can do more. 
Let your local agent inspect your 
property for preventable fire haz- 
ards. And remember—lower fire 
losses mean lower insurance rates, 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA. 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 
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out! 


Is your home then protected? 


The police cannot be every- 
where. Do what you can to pro- 
tect yourself. Put a Yale Guard 
Lock on your entrance doors. 

The Yale No. 92 Guard Lock 
with its two massive hooked-bolts 
wedged firmly into the door post, 
or the Yale No. 10, with its bar of 
cold steel thrown across the door, 
steadfastly resist the burglar’s 
violence. 

These locks are jimmy-proof. 

Look for the name YALE on 
the key. Any type of key may be 
a Yale key. If the name YALE is 
on it, Yale made it. For sale by 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Yale Made is Yale Marked 


BASS INGRATITUDE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Before answering the invitation Kismet 
bestowed upon Willie a disdainful look. 
Then he turned his glance toward the eager 
members of the quartet. 

“T assept,’’ said he magniloquently. ‘‘It 
is a pleasure fo’ the champeen cullud bass 
singer of the world to jine up with the best 
quartet. Le’s practice.” 

Willie Dime wasted no breath or dignity 
in wild bewailings or futile protestations. 


| He knew that he was finished, done and 


out; discarded as indifferently as a banana’s 
kimono. He staggered out into the night. 
The sky was as overcast as his feelings. In 
a trice his cosmic scheme had gone flooey 
and he possessed an overpowering hunch 
that the end was not yet. 

Mournfully he mooned down Eighteenth 
Street. Darktown’s civic center was ablaze 
with light and urgent with activity. Before 
the portals of the Champion Theater 
lounged an exquisitely haberdashed figure; 
a slender figure, the very personification of 
grace and elegance. Willie Dime, dilapi- 
dated, soul-sore and weary, accosted his 
very best friend and together they moved 

ff 


Into the attentive ears of Florian Slappey 
Mr. Dime poured the story of Kismet’s 
perfidy, omitting no damning detail. Flo- 
rian heard him through with much shaking 
of head and many sympathetic tchk’s. 
Willie, he confessed, was strictly up against 
it; Kismet Brown had committed an act 
that justified homicide, and if Mr. Dime 
was considering such But Willie was 
entirely too miserable and too cautious to 
put his modest physique against the Hercu- 
lean frame of the champion bass singer. 

Florian was sympathetic, and Willie 
craved sympathy. 

“N’r neither that bass singin’ business 
ain’t all the troubles which I has got, 
Florian. They’s other ones too; an’ bad as 
they was befo’, they is fixin’ to git wuss.” 

Florian inquired solicitously for details; 
he considered himself an adequate clearing 
house for the troubles of his friends. 

“It’s my barbecue stand,’ gloomed 
Willie. 

“What about it?” 

“Tt’s libel to be took fum me.”’ 

“Who by?” 

“‘Semore Mashby.”’ 

A grimace of intense distaste wreathed 
Mr. Slappey’s classic physiognomy. In 
common with most persons of prominence 
in Darktown, he felt toward Mr. Mashby 
an intransigent antagonism. Mr. Mashby 
was by profession a money lender and by 
nature a usurer. ‘There was much to be 
said against him and some little to his 
credit, but:his staunchest friends never ac- 
cused him of failing to stand on the letter 
of his rights in a business deal. 

“How come you to be skeered of Se- 
more?” inquired Florian. 

“Well”—Willie drew a long breath— 
“you know I bought offen him the lot 
which I has got my barbecue stand on.” 

“Yeh. Ain’t you been meetin’ yo’ 
notes?” 

“Ise met them notes all right—ten dol- 
lars ev’y month until I has paid six hund’ed 
dollars pu’chase money. *T'ain’t them pay- 
ments, Florian; it’s this: That barbecue 
stand ain’t mine!”’ 

Florian shook his head. 

“Whose is it?” 

“Semore Mashby’s.”’ 

“Shuh! You says words, Willie, but they 
don’t mean nothin’. How comeit thatif you 
built that stand with yo’ own money, an’ 
ain’t missed no payments, it belongs to 
Semore?”’ 

“It’s a terrible long story, Florian. Does 
you crave to heah it?” 

“T don’t crave nothin’ else. Less’n it’s a 
nice, sizzlin’ barbecue sandwich.” 

Willie took the hint. They visited the 
Avenue F Barbecue Palace, where Willie 
prepared for his intimate friend a large por- 
tion of barbecue. This was donated to him 
along with a generous portion of butter, 
several slices of bread and a bottle of ginger 
ale. And while Florian munched content- 
edly Willie Dime poured forth the tale of 
his multitudinous worries. 

Semore Mashby, it appeared, had been 
originally the possessor of a hundred-foot 
lot on Avenue F. The thing had been 
wished on him as forfeited collateral and 
for some months proved a white elephant. 
Then he had divided it up into four twenty- 
five-foot lots, one of which had been sold to 
Mr. Dime. A second now boasted a shoe 
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nineers went to the fundamentals. 


‘it content to smother vibration, 
91: smashing blow into forty little 
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eid vibration off the premises. 
Vv 1ey made the Chrysler a vibra- 
rs 


+ the cylinder block and crank- 


aolid foundation to work on. 


)ailt a crankshaft 174 inches in 
I; enough for a two-ton car. That 
Oible crankshaft whip—which is 
f ibration. 


So they mounted that big crankshaft on seven 
main bearings. (Most sixes have three or four.) 


You see, they put in all the bearings you can 
possibly have in a six-cylinder motor. 


They didn’t do that because they liked to spend 
unnecessary money for bearings. They did it 
to make the least possible distance between 
crank supports, so that no explosive force 
can possibly whip the Chrysler crankshaft. 


And they didn’t use the old-time shimmed 
bearings, either. The Chrysler has shimless 
bearings, set up tight, with just 2/1000 of an 
inch between the bronze-backed bearing and 
the polished chrome nickel steel shaft. 


In that tiny space is a film of oil, forced 
through the crankshaft by a constant pressure 
pump. 

Of course you see the result. The Chrysler 
crankshaft is literally supported on a bed of 
oil. Friction is eliminated. Vibration is 
wiped out. 


Then they made the connecting rod bearings 
just as big as the main bearings and floated 
them on the same kind of oil film to cut out 
metal-to-metal contact. 


Next, the ten-inch connecting rods were drop 
forged in I-beam section of the finest steel to 
make them light but rigid, and then scientifi- 
cally tapered so they could take—and enjoy— 
the stiff punches of the power strokes. 


Finally, the three-inch pistons are of excep- 
tional strength and lightness. Three rings are 


‘gineered Into The Chrysler 


fitted above the heavy bronze-bushed wrist 
pins to prevent compression leaks. 


These are the fundamentals, but not all. 


In the Chrysler Six there is perfect balance 
of reciprocating parts, that starts with the 
crankshaft, every inch of which is machined— 
and goes right on up to the pistons. 


The result is that vibration gets a permanent 
knock-out blow in the Chrysler. 


Just test it for yourself. 


Load your Chrysler up with five large adults. 
As you are spinning along, put on your 
4-wheel brakes and pull your speed down to, 
say, two miles an hour. Then shove your 
accelerator to the floor. 


Watch the rush of power—as smooth and 
velvety as water slipping over a falls. 


Keep your accelerator right down while your 
speed climbs to 70 miles an hour, or better. 


Notice that there is no “period,” as the 
engineers say. 

Notice that the Chrysler does its job smoothly 
and sweetly at 3 or 5, at 25 or 30 or 35, at 
65 or more than 70. 

That means no vibration, not vibration merely 
thinned down, or smothered, or covered up. 


In every detail of its construction and 
materials, the Chrysler is of thissame supreme 
quality. It couldn’t be made better if it cost 
you twice as much. Try out the Chrysler 
for yourself, and learn what a really wonder- 
ful car it is. 


Touring Car, $1335; Phaeton, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, $1625; 
Brougham, $1795; Imperial, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a going far enough to suit them. 
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Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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where a motor 
must keep cool! 


Harrison Radiators can always be 
depended upon to give perfect cool- 
ing service no matter how severe or 
trying the motoring conditions. 


Years of manufacturing experience 
with continual research and experi- 
mentation have made possible the 
development of a remarkably effi- 
cient and dependable radiator. 


In recognition of this fact the finer 
motor cars of the past fourteen years 
have been Harrison-cooled. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 
LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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upon the standard of the Sweet Singers. 
Quintus Weefalls found it necessary to re- 
ject proffered engagements and he dared 
even to increase the ante, for which his pa- 
trons stood cheerfully. But Mr. Weefalls’ 
bliss was not unalloyed, for success did not 
sit kindly upon the Cimmerian brow of his 
new bass singer. Mr. Brown proclaimed his 
greatness to all and sundry and he pro- 
claimed it loudly and frequently, thereby 
dimming considerably the glory that Mr. 
Weefalls had accepted hitherto as one of 
the delicious perquisites of his profession. 
Yet the fact was undeniable that Kismet 
was an excellent singer. 

Willie Dime mourned the loss of his art. 
Occasionally he gave melancholy voice to 
some bass ballad in the sanctuary of his 
fragrant shop, but there was a feeling of 
guilt in this practice, as though he were 
trespassing upon forbidden ground. 

But while Willie was lamenting the loss 
of his avocation and Kismet Brown was in- 
forming the world that he was the suprem- 
est bass singer extant, other things were 
happening that bore directly upon the situa- 
tion. It started when Semore Mashby 
dropped in at Willie Dime’s place and con- 
sumed a tasty barbecue sandwich and a 
bowl of Brunswick stew. It so happened 
that the emporium was crowded at the time 
and both Willie and his cook were excru- 
ciatingly busy. The tiny cash register was 
tinkling gayly and there was an air of perva- 
sive prosperity hovering about the estab- 
lishment. 

Semore was enormously impressed. He 
exhibited the same degree of interest in 
Willie’s dollars that a lean and hungry bird 
dog does in the scent of quail on a chill De- 
cember day. From the Avenue F Barbecue 
Palace Semore returned to his musty, 
dusty office on Eighteenth Street and sum- 
moned to his august presence the pompous 
Mr. Kismet Brown. 

““AsI un’erstan’ it,’? commenced Semore, 
‘you used to wuk fo’ Brother Dime.” 

Kismet nodded; he was slightly offended 
that he should be reminded of his once 
menial station. 

“What kind of a business has Mistuh 
Dime got?” 

“Good,” answered, Kismet truthfully. 
“In fae’ I might say that it is excellent.” 

“H’m! If they’s money in a stan’ like 
he’s got, it seems to me there ought to be a 
fortune in a real swelegant place.” 

“You said it, Brother Mashby.” 

Semore inspected the other critically. 

“You is an espert barbecue man, ain’t 
you?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“An’ you knows just how Willie wuks his 
trade?” 

“T don’t know nothin’ else.” 

“H’m! Brother Brown, how would you 
appeal to an idea of makin’ a heap of 
money?”’ 

The Adam’s apple of the visitor quivered. 
Affluence appealed irresistibly and he said 
so. Semore consulted a sheet of paper upon 
which appeared many figures. 

“T owns the lot next to Willie Dime’s,”’ 
he vouchsafed at length. ‘‘An’ I makes you 
this proposition: I sells you the lot fo’ fif- 
teen hund’ed dollars ”” Semore hesita- 
ted briefly; he recalled that six hundred 
was the price received from Willie for the 
adjoining lot. ‘‘An’ I inwests fifteen hun- 
d’ed mo’ in buildin’ you a swell, white-tiled 
barbecue stand right next to hisn. That 
makes th’ee thousan’ dollars which I in- 
wests an’ which you owes me. You pays 
me thutty dollars a month plus 8 per cent 
interest, each note bearing its own. An’ fo’ 
my inwestment, I gits a half interest in the 
Prous of the business. What does you 
say?” 

For a moment Kismet Brown said noth- 
ing. His none too agile brain was busy 
grappling with the problem in simple arith- 
metic. He immediately discarded the item 
of 8 per cent interest as being unimportant 
and drove to the essentials of the transac- 
tion. All he could see was that without the 
expenditure of a penny he assumed an ob- 
ligation of thirty dollars a month in return 
for which he was to receive a sure-fire busi- 
ness which should net several times that 
amount. Too, the idea of combating Willie 
Dime and exterminating that gentleman 
as a business man was not without its ap- 
peal; quite unreasonably, Kismet felt a 
sense of antagonism toward Mr. Dime. 

He envisioned a white-tiled barbecue 
stand, modern equipment—why, the thing 
seemed entirely too good to be true, and he 
wasted no further time in announcing his 
positive and definite acceptance. 
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Lmpties moving WF est 


SO MANY YEARS AGO, as railroading is computed, 
et of the freight cars going West were empties. 


hy came East by the thousands, bringing precious 
2s of food and raw material to the populous cities. 
L they took back little. For the West was new. The 
mle needs of a scattered people were easily supplied. 


Tn, as steam and steel broke open the treasuries of 
Miplains and prairies, came the great westward flow 
f opulation. Towns sprang up and grew to cities. 
‘vspapers made their appearance. Magazine cir- 
u tion crept westward. Eastern manufacturers who 
Merly did business within the confines of a single 
1 or state began to hear the call of the great West 
their products. Pioneers in national merchandising 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND 


saw visions of distribution limited only by desire 
created by the printed word. And so national adver- 


tising was born. 
As advertising increased, people began to realize that 
they could depend on the printed statements of manu- 
facturers whom they had never seen and whose plants 
might be hundreds of miles away. Each year there 
were fewer and fewer “empties moving West.” 

That advertising is a productive force, consistently 
increasing consumption in established markets and 
actively developing new markets, 1s attested by traffic 
records. The completed figures for 1923 will show a 
total of approximately 461,000,000,000 net ton-miles, 
an increase of 500 per cent in thirty years. In this 
period, growing national trade enabled the railroads to 
build 82,170 miles of new trackage—an increase of 46 
per cent—and notably better their service. 
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Friendly Hint 


Concerning Your Visit 
4 Bae biggest disappointment of 


traveling is the stiff, uninviting 
formality of a large hotel instead of 
the comfortable ‘‘hominess’’ 
everyone enjoys so well. 

Because we realize that disap- 
pointment, we have developed a 
McAlpin staff whose motto is 
“Serve every guest so faithfully 
and so well that he will look forward 
to his next visit.’’ Your wants are 
fulfilled with quiet, respectiul dili- 
gence. Courtesy and kindness mark 
every service. 

R. Arthur L. Lee personally will 

be glad to greet any of his guests, 
and with the unequalled McAlpin 
equipment and cuisine at your dis- 
posal, your visit will be a most happy 
experience. 

As an indication of our good will, we 
will gladly send you, when making your 
reservation, a handy, up-to-date colored 
service map showing all subway, ‘‘L’’ and 
surface stations in the City. Ask for 
map S. E. P. 

Arthur L. Lee, Managing Director 
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Broadway at 34" Street 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


Printed with pour 
Name and Address 


boxkeeps 
paper and 
envelopes 
inorderand 
easily reach- 
ed, prevent- 
mit i ig waste. 

Highgrade, clear, white bond paper—unusuallysmoothwritingsur- 
face. Size6x7 inches with envelopesto match. We give you much 
superior quality stationery at this low price,as wesellthisitem only, 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE 
on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines, 
(Note—our low price does not allow any variation in printing. Top 
center of sheet and flap of envelope only.) Type is Plate Gothic, 
designed especially for clearnessand good taste. Makesa personal 
stationery you will bedelightedtouse. Anidealgift printed with your 
friend's name. Handsome dark green box adds to attractiveness, 
Just send your nameand address (write or print clearly) with $1.00 
(west of Denver and outside of the U.S, $1.10) and this generous 
box of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage prepaid. 
Money refunded if you are not more than satisfied. Order today! 
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National Stationery Co.*74,t'nco!s Highway 
PLAYS for Amateurs; Monologs, Recitations, 

Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 


Sketches; ideas for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. DearbornSt., CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

once again to Lawyer Chew and checked 
up on his idea that the white-tile stand was 
being constructed on his lot and would be- 
come his property whenever he chose to 
claim it. It was a sweet and noble revenge 
he planned in repayment of the persecution 
that had been heaped upon his meager 
head. 

Construction work was pushed through 
at top speed. The new stand, a jewel of 
modernity and whiteness, took shape 
swiftly and beautifully. Willie gazed upon 
it with growing affection, and his content- 
ment was not lessened by the knowledge 
that when the swap was effected, Kismet 
would still be tied up on a contract to pay 
Semore thirty dollars a month for one hun- 
dred months for the east half of the west 
half of the lot, upon the twenty-five-foot 
frontage of which reposed the drab and 
shabby shop now tenanted by Mr. Willie 
Dime. 

Came the gala day when, with much 
silver-throated vocalizing by the Heavenly 
Harmony Sweet Singers, the new barbecue 
stand was opened. Early that morning a 
wagon had appeared carrying upon it the 
final touch of glory—a huge electric sign 
bearing the single and arresting word 
“Barbecue.” Over the doorway was an- 


other sign: 
WHITE TILE BARBECUE PARLOR 
Neat Cheap Suckulent 


We Serve Barbecue as is Barbecue 
Sandwiches 10 cents. Barbecue 65 cents pound 
Mr. Kismet Brown, Prop. 


Darktown flocked to the new stand to 
wonder and to eat. Friends of Willie Dime 
reported that truly excellent barbecue was 
being dispensed by Mr. Brown. 

‘°Tain’t no wonder,” snapped Mr. Dime. 
“He went an’ hired my cook offen me.” 

Nor did Mr. Dime bother to explain that 
he was very well pleased with the presence 
of his pet cook in the next-door establish- 
ment. © 

Kismet Brown was present in a body; 
and Semore Mashby was there, hawk-eyed 
and crustily genial, rubbing skinny dry 
palms together as he gave ear to the inces- 
sant rattle of cash receipts. Mr. Mashby 
believed that he had negotiated a highly 
attractive deal; not only had he sold a five- 
hundred-dollar piece of property for fifteen 
hundred, but in consideration of an addi- 
tional loan of fifteen hundred he had se- 
cured for himself 8 per cent interest plus a 
50 per cent share in the profits of what 
promised to be a healthy business. 

The genuine test, however, did not come 
until that night when automobile parties 
commenced drawing up at the curb and 
ordering boxes of sandwiches. That trade 
always had been the mainstay of the busi- 
ness, and tonight it was evident that the 
dilapidated shack which housed Willie 
Dime’s business was being distinctly passed 
up in favor of the new and glittering place 
of Mr. Brown. Somehow automobilists 
were unable to see Willie’s establishment 
for the radiance of Kismet’s. 

One loyal customer did seek to patronize 
Willie. That gentleman shook a mournful 
head. 

““Nex’-door stan’ serves better barbe- 
cue,”’ he confessed. ‘‘You-all white folks 
better buy yo’ eatments there.” 

That was the beginning of a campaign 


| Machiavellian in its cunning, sweeping in 


scope. For, quite deliberately, Willie Dime 
diverted from his place and toward that of 
his arch enemy such little business as might 
have remained. He did not do it crudely, 
nor all at once. Within a month it was 
generally known, however, that the best 
barbecue was to be obtained at the White 
Tile, and the gross receipts of the Palace 
were pitifully small. On the other hand, it 
became clear early in the game that Mr. 
Brown would reap a neat monthly harvest 
after deducting the payment to Semore 
Mashby and his inconsiderable overhead 
expenses. 

Kismet was all puffed up with the over- 
weening pride that immediately precedes 
afall. The bass-singing business was going 
better than ever, and if his insufferable 
vanity had rubbed Quintus Weefalls the 
wrong way, he was yet too effective a 
master of low notes to warrant his dis- 
missal from the quartet. And the White 
Tile built up a clientele that outstripped 
two for one anything the Palace had ever 
known in the haleyon days of its greatest 
prosperity. 

Willie Dime waited just long enough; 
waited gleefully until the business of his 
own shop was completely and teetotally 
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wrecked, until it was diverted in toto to the 
ornate establishment next door. And then 
one bright and sunny morning he called 
upon Kismet Brown. With him was the 
pompous and ponderous Lawyer Evans 
Chew. They found Kismet chatting com- 
fortably with his partner, the emaciated 
Semore Mashby. 

Willie greeted them cheerfully. He fairly 
bubbled with good humor. This was his 
hour of glory and he had no intention of 
sacrificing one iota of vengeance. 

He and the attorney stopped just within 
the doorway. Willie cast a critically ap- 
proving eye. The white polished walls re- 
flected the joviality of his expression. He 
cocked his head judicially on one side, and 
ignoring the curious stares of Kismet and 
Semore, addressed a casual remark to his 
attorney. 

“Lawyer Chew,” he said lightly, ‘‘what 
does you think of this place I has got heah?”’ 

Chew was no mean histrionic artist. He 
disliked Semore Mashby intensely and was 
not overly fond of the new bass singer. 

“°-Tain’t so wuss, Brother Dime. In fact 
I might espostulate that you is seized and 
possessed of a most adequate an’ repre- 
sentative establishment in fee simple, your 
heirs an’ assigns forever.” 

“ Ain’t it the truth?’”’ Willie didn’t know 
just what Lawyer Chew had said, but he 
did recognize it as grand talking. “I 
sho’ly does own somethin’ wuth while.” 

“‘Absotively, Brother Dime. I is proud 
to be the lawyer of the man which is pos- 
sessed of such a place as this heah place is, 
an’ = SL! 

Through all the colloquy Semore Mashby 
and Kismet Brown had remained motion- 
less. Occasionally they glanced at each 
other, their expressions indicating utter be- 
wilderment. That something was transpir- 
ing they were well aware, but they did not 
as yet suspect the nature of that something. 
Finally Kismet Brown could stand it no 
longer. 

“Hey, you, big boy!’ Lawyer Evans 
Chew writhed at the familiarity. ‘“‘What 
you mean by all this seize an’ possess as- 
signs forever fumadiddles, anyway?” 

Chew turned upon the other man a cold 
and fishy eye. Then he addressed Willie 
Dime. : 

“Will you kindly infohm me, Brother 
Dime, who this obtrusive pusson is?” 

“Who?” Willie inspected the room. 
“Oh, him? He’s the poor feller which owns 
that bum barbecue stan’ nex’ do’—pre- 
vided he ever finishes payin’ th’ee thousan’ 
dollars fo’ it.’ 

Kismet Brown emitted a large howl. He 
swore largely and violently and threatened 
them with forcible ejectment. But Semore 
Mashby, knowing Lawyer Chew by bitter 
past experience, requested an explanation. 

Lawyer Chew gave it. He gave it with 
grim and unswerving clarity of detail. A 
horrid error had been made, he explained. 
If Mr. Mashby would consult the records 
he would see that he had sold to Mr. Dime 
the west half of the east half of the original 
hundred-foot plot. Unfortunately Mr. 
Dime had built upon the east half of the 
west half; but since Mr. Mashby had been 
constructively aware that Mr. Dime was 
so doing, he—Mr. Mashby—was legally 
estopped from preventing Mr. Dime from 
now claiming the property which was right- 
fully his. 

It so happened, Lawyer Chew further 
averred, that just recently Mr. Dime had 
made the ghastly discovery of that mistake; 
and now, as the rightful owner of the west 
half of the east half, he claimed it under the 
original lease-sale contract. Of course, Mr. 
Dime realized that any buildings erected 
upon this property became a part of the 
realty and passed with the land, and he 
therefore was regretfully reconciled to the 
fact that his building would revert to Mr. 
Mashby, or to any person to whom Mr. 
Mashby might have happened to deed that 
property. Lawyer Chew understood that 
the east half of the west half had been con- 
veyed to one Kismet Brown, in which case 
Mr. Brown automatically became possessed 
of the lot and of the buildings thereon 
erected. 

The sonorous voice droned on and on, 
dripping legal phrases and oozing vitriol 
disguised as balm. But Semore Mashby 
had heard enough. It was his expression 
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When She Comes Home 


TELE in this land of great mothers 
and happy fathers there is a wonderful girl 
who is looking forward to one day of days. 


Bright as a poppy—supple, strong and free— 
she will come home from school for the Easter 
holidays—a laughing queen. 


Meet her at the station with a Jordan—that car 
of fascinating personality and charm. 


Trim, smart and ever eager to go, it springs 
lightly to the throttle—and speeds silently away 
toward roads that wind and never weary. 


It is a car for those admirable people of good 
taste who know how to distinguish high quality 
from extravagance. 
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AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
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SOLE LEATHER 


for Better Shoes 
A woman has asked us if “Rock Oak” 


is used in feminine foot wear. 


Yes indeed, “Rock Oak” sole leather 
is ideal for women’s shoes because of 
its flexibility and beauty of finish. 


There is a springy elasticity to shoes 
that are bottomed with “Rock Oak”. 
The soles bend with the motion of 
the foot, requiring no “breaking in”. 


For walking, for business attire or for 
dress, women will find “Rock Oak” 
soles the acme of comfort and dura- 
bility. 
“FOUNDED ON 
INTEGRITY” 


And for children’s shoes: “There is 
nothing like leather’’, if it be Ameri- 
can Oak Leather Co's “Rock Oak”. 
Children, especially boys and “Tom 
Boys”, seem to delight in the destruc- 
tion of their shoes. Father's pocket 
book and mother’s budget suffer from 
their onslaughts. 


We do not claim that “Rock Oak” 
will wear forever. We know that 
children’s shoes, bottomed with sturdy 
“Rock Oak” leather will wear longer 
than you may expect. 


Ask your shoe dealer and repairman 
to put them on your shoes. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 
CINCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS + CHICAGO - BOSTON + LOUISVILLE 


Nothing Takes The Place of Leather 


Youcan buy allthe mate- 
rials foracomplete home 
| direct from the manu- 
mw facturer at big savings 
ww On the lumber, mill- 
¢ work, hardware, labor. 


Living room, dining room, 
2bedrooms,kitchen, bath. 4 
other plans, some with pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellarentrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


Here's your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Two men can 
build it ina week. Our instruc- 
° ¥ tions explain every step. Five 
eS ea plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. 
Many styles to choose from. Write nearest mill today 


for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 962. 
BAY CITY, 
The ALADDIN Co., BAY, CTY: 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
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Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
BOOKLET FREE 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,Washington,D. C, 
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“Clear out of here!” said the gardener. 
“Get back to your mountain! Make tracks 
quick! Do you think this town’ll stand for 
you or your talk?” 

It was not until firm hands were laid upon 
him that Shambaugh ceased. He found 
himself in an instant outside the gate. 

“The mountain or jail,’”’ said the chauf- 
feur. 

“‘Jail’’ was the only word in the language 
that could frighten Shambaugh. Wrench- 
ing himself free, he turned back toward the 
east. As hewent along the hard bright road 
he scattered his delicate and lovely wares, 
tearing them apart as he strewed them. He 
passed the nursery of young pines and 
walked along the brown stream, treading 
upon white violets, brushing the foliage of 
rhododendrons. On the first rise he paused 
and looked back and shook his fist, not 
alone at the little woman but at the whole 
city. He saw again in imagination the 
flames leaping from house to house; he 
heard men shouting and women screaming. 
They represented civilization, espionage, 
government, and again destruction of some 
sort should be their portion. The sun was 
now above his head and he was in full view, 
but he gave it no thought; it was not a sen- 
tient eye, but a fiery ball, rolling on in its 
mechanical daily round. 


Shambaugh woke at five o’clock and rose 
slowly from his pallet bed. Philena had 
been worse; and as she was filled continu- 
ally with pain, so she was also filled with 
anxiety. Shambaugh’s incessant muttering 
terrified her. He threatened a hundred evil 
deeds, wrought for the most part with fire— 
the hunting lodges destroyed, the whole 
mountain burned off, Chambersburg anni- 
hilated. 

The supplies in the cabin were almost ex- 
hausted, and it was necessary for him to get 
money for flour and coffee at least. The ar- 
butus was gone and the moccasin flowers 
not yet open; but the hillsides were covered 
with wild azalea, ranging in color from 
white to a deep rose, and for this there was 
sometimes a good sale. He determined to 
go to Gettysburg, which he had not visited 
since the autumn, and he would gather the 
azalea, which he called wild honeysuckle, on 
his way; or, better still, he would gather it 
on the battlefield, a small part of which was 
virgin woods. No road led to the south side 
of Round Top; and there, he was certain, 
azalea might still be found. It was doubtful 
whether even the guard explored that se- 
cluded section. Once, walking about idly, 
he had come upon a den of foxes; they 
would not linger in a spot which was visited. 

At first he would not answer Philena’s 
question about his destination; then, re- 
membering that he could worry her, he said 
that he was going to Gettysburg. 

“To sell what?” asked Philena. Sham- 
baugh would not answer. ‘Honeysuckle 
flowers?’’ asked Philena, longing for a whiff 
as she had longed for a whiff of arbutus. 
“But you ain’t picked any overnight.” 

Shambaugh knew how to frighten her 
almost out of her wits. 

He was standing before the stove waiting 
for the coffee to boil, and he looked back 
over his shoulder. 

“T’'ll pick ’em on the battlefield.” 

“They'll arrest you,’’? moaned Philena. 
“You're not allowed to pick nothing there. 
You know you're not allowed to pick noth- 
ing there!” 

Shambaugh went stamping round the 
cabin, gathering his breakfast together. 

“You'll never get back,” wailed Philena. 
“They'll kill you.” 

Shambaugh crossed the room with a 
swagger and buttoned his pistol into his 

elt. 

“Tf any killing’s to be done, I’m the one 
to doit,’”’ he boasted. “I could kill all them 
guards and get away and nobody would 
ever see me.” 

Philena was panic-stricken. The state 
nurse, who was her only visitor, came only 
once a month, and if Shambaugh did not 
return she would starve to death. But it 
Ve for his soul she feared, and not for her- 
self. 

“The eye of God’ll see you!” 

Shambaugh cursed the eye of God. 

“Do you want to put a hex on me so I 
don’t get anything?’ he demanded. “When 
I’m finished eatin’ there’ll be enough for 
you for one day, an’ no more. Then you’ll 
see how much good the eye of God’ll do 
you!” 
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Tage EYE OF GOD 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Presently, without a farewell, he stepped 
out into the clearing, and, standing still, 
looked up at the sky. The sun was touching 
only the very tips of the high branches; 
it gilded tassels of delicate green and tan 
and rose and seed pods of golden brown 
and scarlet, which, lifted by a little breeze, 
danced against the pale, clear morning sky. 
Birds sang on every hand, and Shambaugh 
idly distinguished the deep bell-like notes 
of a wood thrush, the clear call of the cat- 
bird and the ecstatic courting note of a 
cardinal. 

He had no names for many of the birds, 
but he saw each in imagination when he 
heard it sing. 

The full tide of spring had risen even to 
his door. The earliest low-growing flowers 
were past, but tiny wild irises and crow’s- 
foot violets had taken their places. The 
wintergreen pushed up tender rosy leaves, 
and he stooped and gathered a handful. 
His appetite was still unsatisfied, and it 
might militate for him on the judgment day 
that he had left a part of what he hungered 
for for Philena. 

It was so early that he decided to travel 
on the road, and he turned downward 
toward the southeast; and after following 
a long diagonal on the rough side of the hill, 
he came out on the concrete. He would not 
acknowledge that it was more comfortable 
to the foot than a rock-sprinkled slope. He 
plodded on, his head down, until he reached 
the height above Cashtown, where the wide 
prospect lifted his head almost against his 
own will. He stood on the last steep slope 
of the Alleghanies, and below him to the 
Atlantic stretched two hundred miles of 
fertile plains, broken only by a few low hills. 
Two villages besides Cashtown lay along 
the road, and, far beyond, the town of 
Gettysburg shining in the sun. It was the 
same view, at the same hour, which on a 
July morning sixty years before had opened 
to the eyes of Lee’s soldiers, for many of 
whom it was the last clear expanse seen on 
earth. 

As he descended, Shambaugh looked at 
the azalea critically. He was not sure of the 
quantity on the battlefield, and he decided 
that he would take some with him, offer it 
at the edge of town and then get a new sup- 
ply at Round Top. He climbed a fence, 
and, walking to the last stretch of wood- 
land, took out his sharp knife and began to 
cut. Profiting by his recent experience, he 
left on each cluster a few green leaves. 
Taking the road again, he passed through 
Cashtown and McKnightstown and Seven- 
stars, and reached Gettysburg and Semi- 
nary Ridge at nine o’clock. 

The women at whose doors he knocked 
glanced at him sharply, then pityingly. He 
was getting to look like an old man. They 
bought his flowers without reproving him, 
and one offered him a heavy coat, which 
he promised to call for on his way home. 
Another gave him a heartening cup of coffee 
and a thick sandwich. 

Having sold all his flowers, he walked 
across the fields toward Round Top, looking 
curiously at the monuments as he passed. 
All were wonderful and beautiful to him, 
though to other eyes many were homely 
and a few were hideous. One of the last 
class was a shaft of white marble, from the 
side of which projected, at a height greater 
than a man’s head, an arm, holding an iron 
cutlass curved like a scimitar. Near by, 
where a new culvert had been built, lay a 
short, heavy hammer, left there by a work- 
man. This Shambaugh picked up quickly 
and put into his pocket. He passed scores 
of monuments, figures of soldiers, upright 
in defiance or prone in death, mounted gen- 
erals, cannon cut from marble, reproduc- 
tions of stands of guns—it seemed that all 
monumental designs had been used many 
times. But in the panoramaof smooth, open 
fields, gentle heights and acres of pleasant 
woods even the most homely seemed neg- 
ligible. 

Crossing the Valley of Death, Sham- 
baugh took precautions against being seen. 
The tourist season had opened and there 
were cars in every direction. He was not 
afraid of strangers, or of the guides in the 
automobiles; but for the guards who pa- 
trolled the avenues, took the numbers of 
automobiles which exceeded the snail’s 
pace allowed, and prevented mischief of all 
kinds, he had a certain amount of respect. 
The guard in this section, a sturdy old man 
named Eccles, was especially active and 
suspicious; but slipping from one clump 
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ey advantages of balloon tires without 
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tires, fit your present rims without any change 
whatsoever. | 


They are twice as big as oversize cords but are inflated to 
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and low pressure gives a degree of riding comfort such as 
you never thought possible. Every road becomes a bou- 
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as much as 50%. . 
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Dealer now. 
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From a painting by William Herndon Foster. 
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It is as a great business 
utility — as well as a 
means of luxurious travel 
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CENTURY LIMITED has 
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in American railroading. 
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20th Century Limited 
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punishment, The arm which had protruded 
so menacingly from the marble shaft now 
lay upon the ground, here a horse had lost 
his leg, here a general his head, here a cor- 
ner was gone from the heavy base of a 
fine monument, here a peak from an obelisk 
whose summit was within smiting distance. 
The heavy hammer, now lying in the little 
run in the Valley of Death, had proved 
equally effective on copper, and from fine 
reliefs heads and arms and hands had been 
knocked off. After he had thrown the 
hammer away, he had seen the carved figure 
of asharpshooter sighting along his gun and 
he had broken off the gun with a heavy 
stone. Remembering how easily it had 
cracked, he smiled. He had not been so 
happy for years. 

His pleasant work had taken longer than 
he expected. It was astonishing how many 
cars went round the field at night, filled 
with young people shrieking with silly 
laughter, or closely curtained and possibly 
bound on some errand which good people 
would call wrong. Theavenues turned short 
curves and there was no telling when a dark 
and shadowed spot would be as bright as 
day. It was necessary to pass carefully 
from one monument to the other, prepared 
to lie down or to leap behind a clump of 
trees. Now he expected to walk until dawn, 
heading for Jim King’s cabin. Jim would 
cheerfully swear that he had spent the night 
with him; he had once sworn for Jim in 
the far more serious matter of killing a fire 
warden. 

He was not acquainted with these fields, 
and his progress was necessarily slow. He 
followed first the line of the railroad until it 
crossed the concrete road at the first village; 
then he kept close to the adjacent creek. 
He did not walk steadily; occasionally he 
stopped to lay his hand across his heart. At 
first it was because thus he could deepen 
the pleasant feeling of satisfied revenge, but 
presently he had another reason. His heart 
seemed to flutter irregularly and to send a 
queer aching impulse to his throat. For a 
moment he was frightened; then he diag- 
nosed his case with a laugh—he was hun- 
gry. He remembered the kind woman who 
had given him coffee and thought with re- 
gret of the coat he had been compelled to 
leave behind, which he would not dare to 
fetch. 

Marsh Creek was an admirable guide, 
flowing as it did from exactly the direction 
in which he wished to go, and at a safe dis- 
tance from the villages he must pass. Sev- 
eral miles above Cashtown the main stream 
led back to the road, but from that point 
he was safe in the woods; and leaving 
Graefenburg Hill and his cabin to his left, 
he would make his way over Piney Moun- 
tain and down across the Conococheague to 
Wildcat Hill and Jim King’s cabin. Having 
talked with him, he would go home, stop- 
ping at the store at Caledonia Park tospend 
the dollar in his pocket. Philena would have 
eaten the last food in the house for supper, 
Oey it hurt no one to go without food for a 

ay. 

He plodded on, his shoulders bent, his eyes 
upon the ground, oblivious of the beauty of 
the spring night. Much of the time his 
mind was a blank, but now and then emo- 


| tion stirred him, like a little gust of wind 


ruffling the surface of water. He thought of 


| Gettysburg and old Eccles with joy, and of 


Philena and her eye of God with scorn. By 
and by another feeling disturbed him, at 
first in a vague fashion, then clearly defined. 
Sharpening hunger made him irritable, and 
he remembered Chambersburg upon which 
he was not yet revenged. He began to mut- 
ter, thinking of the little dark woman who 


| had insulted him and had him driven from 


her door. 
Reaching an elevated point, he took his 


| bearings with satisfaction and turned into 


the woods. The leaves were still too tiny to 
obstruct the light, and he walked on with 
assurance. He could hear the stirrings of 
wild creatures; a ground hog sped before him 
with a queer gallop, and he heard deer mov- 
ing in the thickets. Their natural food was 
not yet grown and they stole down to the 
young wheat. 

Suddenly at a change in the light Sham- 
batgh’stood still. He had forgotten that 
the moon advanced with him and that its 
motion and his ascending route would soon 
put the mountain between them. He 
glanced round quickly, before the last gleam 
of light disappeared, and pressing into a 
thick growth which he sighted, sat down to 
wait until dawn, which could not be far 
away. The sun rose soon after five, and it 
must be at least four. He intended to keep 


watch, but he was very ¢ 
down, propping his head on 
instant sleep overcame hit 
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is used on all pipes including those 
within the walls. 

You can save fuel with Improved 
Asbestocel on any heating system— 
steam, hot water, hot air. It saves more 
fuel per dollar of cost than any other 
pipe covering you can buy. 


See a heating man now 


Ask him about prices, installation, 
and about the special improvements of 
this pipe covering. He can tell you just 
how Improved Asbestocel should be 
applied so that you can get more heat 
from less fuel for the rest of this winter 
—and for all the winters to come. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
294 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 61 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Improved Asbestocel 
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ever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable 
towels that really dry—ScotTissue Towels do just 
that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton.... 40c 
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Mountain Zone.. 50c 

Case of 3750 towels 
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(Factory) 
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Scott PAPER COMPANY 
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Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 


Scot fissue Towels 


—have changed the towel habits of the 
nation. 


—have made it easy to have clean hands. 
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afford a fresh, clean, individual towel 
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marvelously soft Thirsty Fibres. 
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ing and absorbing powers. 
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“You’re gone,” hesaid. “‘ Youcan’t come 
back.” 

He approached King’s cabin whistling, 
but suddenly he ceased. It was not fear 
that silenced him; he remembered the day 
of his last visit here and his journey to 
Chambersburg. The desire for revenge was 
not satisfied; his hatred for Chambersburg 
was of longer standing than his hatred for 
Gettysburg, and he still wished to see it de- 
stroyed. A passion of hatred racked him 
and he stood still, his teeth bared like a 
wolf’s. 

Increasing darkness warned him to go on, 
and he proceeded straight ahead, separat- 
ing the low branches of trees with his hands. 
He was tempted to call King and warn him 
of his coming, but it would be better to be 
wary. He thrust out his arms and parted 
the close-grown branches of the hemlocks 
and stepped into the little clearing, upon 
which a fairly bright light shone from the 
eastern sky. The clearing was empty, the 
door of the cabin stood open. He reached 
the doorstone in three long strides. 

“Jim!” he said sharply. 

He saw Jim lying on his bed. 

“Jim!” he said again. 

He stood for a moment hesitating, and 
then he entered. He looked down at Jim 
and swore softly; then, seeing a half-empty 
bottle on the table beside the bed, he seized 
it and carried it to the door. He sniffed it 
and lifted it to his lips and the strong liquor 
ran burning down his throat, making him 
choke, accustomed to strong liquor as he 
was. Slightly dizzy, he sank to the door- 
step, holding the bottle in both hands. It 
still contained a tablespoonful; when the 
conduits of his throat were empty he would 
swallow this also. 

The liquor went to his head almost di- 
rectly and his spirits rose. He was Jacob 
Shambaugh, of whom people were afraid; 
he had the strongest arm, the surest aim on 
the mountain. He looked back into the 
cabin. What a poor and harmless thing lay 
within there! The only thing to do with it 
was to bury it, or better still to burn it up. 
Friendliness to Jim bade him to burn it up. 
He felt in his pocket for a match; but found 
none, and rose to his feet. He drank the 
last of the whisky, and aiming the bottle 
well sent it crashing against the nearest tree 
at exactly the point he meant to strike. He 
looked up at the small space of high eastern 
sky and shook his fist. 

“The eye of God—nothing!” he said 
aloud. ‘‘You can’t see me!” 

Suddenly, straightening his shoulders, he 
stood with arms akimbo. It was as though 
by his defiance he had opened the door of 
his heart for the devil himself to enter in. 
His mind was queerly confused. He be- 
lieved crazily that he had destroyed Gettys- 
burg, and now he conceived a plan, as smart 
as it was fiendish, for the punishment of 
Chambersburg. Within on the low bed lay 
a dreadful thing; in the woods only a few 
yards away was a spring, one of the sources 
of a stream which flowed into the Cono- 
cocheague. He would punish Chambers- 
burg, which had flouted him; he would 
have an amusing revenge upon the nurse 
who went about thrusting her foolish and 
impertinent instructions upon the moun- 
tain people. If what she said was true, then 
let her look out. 

He turned and entered the cabin and re- 
appeared, in his arms a bundle of what 
looked like bedclothing. Poor Jim was 
light. Shifting the burden a little, he 
looked up at the eastern sky. 

“You can’t wink at me now,” he said. 
“Can you?” In his pride he shouted 
it—‘“‘You can’t, can you?” 

Then suddenly he stood aghast. Like a 
great eye the sun could and did shine upon 
him. For hours he had believed it traveling 
to the west; he had grown more and more 
secure; but all that time it had been com- 
ing back to seek him out. While he stared 
the great eye shut, and he believed it gone, 
and thought he had been dreaming, and 
clutched his burden firmly; but it opened 
again, and again dazzled him and closed, 
and he let his burden slip from one arm. It 
opened a third time and the clasp of his 
other arm loosened. The bundle fell heavily 
on the step and a poor stiff hand protruded. 
Leaning slowly back against the door frame, 
he hid his face, a great confusion of terror 
in his mind. He seemed to see Philena and 
to call to her to help him, but she only cried 
out shrilly, ““The eye of God will see you! 
The eye of God will see you!” He sepa- 
rated his fingers to be sure that the eye was 
gone, and it shone upon him again, more 
brightly than before. He was not deluded; 


A 


the eye was not the creations 
real. It pierced his eyebal] 
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Fame is the by-product of work 
well done. The sturdy leadership 
that Phoenix hosiery has earned in 
world sales is based upon the solid 
foundation of quality. Quality 
always! The hosiery we build for 
men, women and children must 
everywhere withstand the severest 
test of outstanding elegance and 
long-mileage endurance, or that 
leadership can not be maintained. 
Such is the responsibility of fame. 
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When the war stopped the nightmare be- 
gan. It opened with a fantastic illusion. 
Postwar freight rates were for a little while 
fabulous and every ship was a Jason’s Argo, 
laden with the golden fleece. The Shipping 
Board wanted no advice from anyone. It 
forgot to ask the Department of Commerce 
what kind of service American trade re- 
quired. It asked nothing from the Amer- 
ican railroads, whose power to originate 
traffic is alone enough to make a merchant 
marine pay. It suspected all established 
American shipowners, thinking what they 
wanted was not to build up a merchant 
marine but to filch some golden fleece. It 
had a magnificent vision. From the profits 
of government ships it would pay off the 
cost of the war. It called in a lot of in- 
experienced men, named them operating 
agents and gave into their hands the Gov- 
ernment’s ships to be sent all over the world, 
into every trade path there was, under an 
agreement to pay all the expenses with 
government money and share the profits. 

Suddenly that rainbow vanished away. 
The shipping business fell headlong into a 
frightful abyss. A ship that had been worth 
$3,000,000 became unsalable at $300,000. 
Freight rates fell in a corresponding man- 
ner. Millions of tons of ships were tied up 
all over the world for want of cargo. The 
Shipping Board’s boats came home in bal- 
last with very sore feet. Many were aban- 
doned in far-off places. 

At just this time Congress passed the 
Merchant Marine Act, saying the Shipping 
Board should not own or operate boats un- 
less it could not sell them to private persons 
or hire private persons to run them. The 
theory was that the American merchant 
marine should ultimately be owned and op- 
erated by American citizens. The law said 
further that the Shipping Board itself 
should operate them, if it had to do so, 
only until they began to pay. Then they 
were to be sold to private persons. 


The Right to Pile Up Deficits 


From that time onward the Shipping 
Board has been in this position: It may 
stay in the shipping business only so long 
as it is a losing business; it shall make it 
pay if it can, only in order to be able to sell 
it; it is obliged to sell any part of it if, 
when and as that part begins to pay and 
any private citizen 
wishes to buy it. 

A fair analogy would 
be a department store 
conducted under a 
mandate like this: Ifit 
loses money, keep it; if 
it pays, sell it; if any 
department pays, sell 
it immediately; and, if 
not, conduct it until it 
does. 

All that is reserved 
to the Government is 
the privilege of doing 
business at a loss. 

Now how did the 
Shipping Board go 
about building a mer- 
chant marine only in 
order to be able to sell 
it as fast as it began to 
pay? 

Well, as if the di- 
lemma were not al- 
ready a frustration of 
common sense, it made 
it much worse by decid- 
ing to do this not under 
its own name. The 
Shipping Board said to 
its managing operators: 

“The Government 
will furnish the ships, 
all perfectly condi- 
tioned. The Govern- 
ment will give you the 
money to run them, pay 
all expenses, absolve 
you from all risk and 
damage. The Govern- 
ment will give you 5 
per cent commission on 
all the business you do, 
whether it pays or not. 
You operate the ships 
on these essential trade 
routes which we name. 
Operate them in your 
own names. Thus you 
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will be building up goodwill and prestige 
for yourselves, all at the Government’s ex- 
pense; and then when the ships begin to 
pay, if they ever do, maybe you will wish to 
buy them. And if you do the Government 
will sell them to you on very easy terms.” 

In the shipping business, name, goodwill, 
prestige and experience are worth much 
more than ships. You may have 1000 ships, 
yet without name, goodwill, prestige and 
experience you will have no business; but 
if you have these imponderable assets you 
need not worry about ships. You can hire 
them, buy them or build them on credit. 
And here was the Shipping Board spending 
hundreds of millions of government money 
to create assets of name, goodwill, prestige 
and experience, not for the Government 
but for its operators, thinking in the end 
they would be grateful. They might be; 
you couldn’t count on it. But in any case 
they would not be stupid. 

Suppose that after five years an operat- 
ing agent who has been running Shipping 
Board boats to South America in his own 
name, entirely at the Government’s ex- 
pense and risk, finds the trade is beginning 
to pay. There isa profit in it. He goes to 
the Shipping Board, saying, “‘What will 
you take for those old boats of yours?”’ 

The Shipping Board 
says, “‘Old boats, indeed! 
If they are a little old, re- 
member they grew old 
building up from nothing 
a trade which now is 
worth buying.” 

He says, “I’m talking 
about ships. I don’t have 
to buy the trade. That’s 
mine already. The name 
and good will belong to 
me. These boats of yours 
are half worn out. If you 
will sell them at a bargain 
I’ll consider a proposition. 
If not, I’ll turn them back 
to you as they areand buy 
or charter new boats to 
run in that trade.” 

The Shipping Board 
says, ‘Speak softly please. 
What if we should give 
those boats to someone 
else on the same route and 
compete with you?” 


He says, ““Huh! You can’t. I’m there 
and I’m going to stay there, and the law 
says you can’t use government boats to 
compete with a private citizen. Now what 
will you take for those old ships? I’m in a 
hurry.” 

So that after an enormous expenditure for 
the assets of name, goodwill and experi- 
ence, to establish American ships on essen- 
tial trade routes, the Government has no 
business to sell; only a lot of old ships. All 
those imponderable other assets, worth 
much more than ships, it has simply 
thrown away. 

Everybody saw this. Common business 
sense protested, yet the Shipping Board 
went on pouring out money under that 
M04 contract with its managing operators, 
saying there was no other way, since under 
the law it was forbidden to operate ships 
if anyone could be hired to operate them. 
That had nothing to do with it, outside of 
dreamland. Operators could be hired as 
well to operate ships under trade names be- 
longing to the Government as under their 
own. It was not until November 30, 1923, 
that the Shipping Board came awake to 
this simple absurdity. Then, with no 
change in the law, it adopted a resolution, 
saying, ‘“The trade name under which a 
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shipowners and said, ‘“‘ Here are those ships 
we requisitioned and finished. They cost 
the Government $225 a ton. If you want 
them pay us $225 a ton and take them.” 

The dolphin shipownerssaid, ‘‘Thefigureis 
preposterous. Wehad thoseships under con- 
tract to be built at eighty-five dollars a ton.” 

The Shipping Board said, ‘‘We changed 
those contracts to a cost-plus-fee basis be- 
cause we were in a hurry, and here is the 
statement of cost. See for yourselves.” 

Theshipowners looked at thestatement of 
cost. ‘But here,’’ they said, “we see among 
items of cost some very strange charges, 
such as charges for glee clubs, banjo clubs, 
baseball clubs, Liberty Loan clubs, Liberty 
Loan drives, social service, bedtime stories. 
Is that how the cost went up from eighty- 
five to $225aton? Wewon’t pay it.” 

The Shipping Board replied, ‘‘Those 
were necessary expenditures. Anyhow 
there’s the cost. It is $225 a ton. If you 
want your ships pay it.” 

They did want their ships and they paid 
it—paid the Government $2,500,000 each 
for ships they had originally contracted for 
at $1,000,000. 

Then there was the experience that grew 
out of what is called the pioneer buying of 
Shipping Board ships after the war. The 
price was $225 aton. There were two kinds 
of buyers. First were those solvent old 
dolphins who knew what they were doing 
artd that the price was too high, and yet 
agreed to pay it because they wanted new 
ships very badly for the tail of a golden 
harvest. Secondly came a lot of speculative 
buyers who did not know what they were 
doing and had nothing of their own to lose. 
They paid a little down, gave their notes 
for the balance and went forth on their 
luck. Then all at once the shipping business 
went hard aground. A ship was worth 
hardly one-tenth of what all these pioneer 
buyers had obligated themselves to pay for 
their Shipping Board ships. 

The speculative buyers said, ‘We won’t 
pay.” 

The Shipping Board said, “But we have 
your notes.” 

They said, ‘‘Tear our notes up. Frame 
them. Sue us. We don’t care what you do. 
Put us into bankruptcy if you like and see 
what you get. We cannot pay and we will 
not pay.” 

The Shipping Board said, “Well, if 
that’s the case, since you are insolvent and 
cannot pay, and since we don’t want the 
ships back on our hands on account of al- 
ready having more than we can sell, let’s do 
this: The world price for ships, say, is 
thirty dollars a ton. You default on your 
notes. We will go through the motion of 
putting them up for sale with the under- 
standing that you will buy them in—your 
own notes—at a discount of 8624 per cent. 
That will make the ships cost you thirty 
dollars a ton.” 

That was to say, all a speculative buyer 
of Shipping Board ships had to say was that 
he would sooner go bankrupt than pay 
$225 a ton and the Shipping Board would 
let him down to thirty dollars. When this 
began the troublesome old dolphins were 
heard from. 


Solvency at a Discount 


They said, “‘What’s this? You’re letting 
these other people down to thirty dollars a 
ton from $225 by putting their notes up for 
sale. What about us? Here are our notes. 
Put them up for sale. We shall be very 
pleased to buy them in at a discount of 
8624 per cent.” 

The Shipping Board said, ‘You are sol- 
vent. You can pay. These others are in- 
solvent. They cannot pay. We don’t want 
to force them into bankruptcy. It would 
discredit the merchant marine.” 

The dolphin shipowners said, ‘‘So, be- 
cause we are solvent and can’t afford to go 
bankrupt we must pay. Is that it?”’ The 
Shipping Board said that was it. The ship- 
owners said, “And now these speculative 
operators you’ve been wet-nursing have 
ships at thirty dollars a ton to run against 
ships that cost us $225. Is that decent?”’ 

The Shipping Board said ‘‘decent’”’ was 
an offensive word. The dolphin shipowners 
improved upon it and went away. 

Yet the time came when the Shipping 
Board could think of nothing better to do 
than to send for them and ask what should 
be done to save the American merchant 
marine. That was when the Shipping 
Board thought it was lost because the Con- 
gress had refused to pass the subsidy bill. 
What occurred need not be paraphrased. It 
may be lifted from the record. 


EVENING POST 


First the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, having been asked for its ad- 
vice, wrote a letter, saying: 


The association regards the following pro- 
cedure as fundamental: 

(1) The Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation should retire from the busi- 
ness of operating ships and place the operations 
hereinafter referred to in he hands of private 
owners. 

(2) The Shipping Board should immediately 
scrap such vessels as are inferior in design, 
equipment or condition. 

(3) The Shipping Board should offer its re- 
maining vessels for sale to American citizens 
without any restrictions, and without discrimi- 
nation between buyers. 

(4) After the lapse of a reasonable time, all 
of the vessels not sold under the foregoing plan, 
and having no immediately prospective sale 
value, should be scrapped. 

(5) There area few freight and passenger and 
mail services maintained by Shipping Board 
vessels the continuance of which may be re- 
garded as essential to national interests. If the 
Shipping Board is unable to find buyers for the 
vessels in such service, they should be placed in 
the hands of private owners under an operating 
agreement until buyers can be found or de- 
veloped or the impossibility of profitable opera- 
tion be definitely established. 

The association regards as demonstrated by 
experience that an American merchant marine 
in foreign trade cannot be built up through gov- 
ernment operation. Without national aid or a 
radical revision of existing laws, a privately 
owned merchant marine cannot be maintained, 
let alone created or developed. Competition, or 
the menace of competition by government 
ownership, makes the success more certainly 
impossible. 


Talking it Over 


For several days the members of the 
Shipping Board passed this letter around 
with tongs. Then a committee of the Am- 
erican Steamship Owners’ Association was 
invited down to Washington. The com- 
mittee was composed of Alfred Gilbert 
Smith, president of the New York and 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co.; Gale Carter, 
president of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.; 
R. H. M. Robinson, president of the United 


American Lines, Inc.; Chester B. Kellogg, | 
vice president of the Munson Steamship | 


Line; Emmet J. McCormack, treasurer of 
the Moore & McCormack Co.; and Win- 
throp L. Marvin, vice president and general 
manager of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association. 

The Shipping Board confessed its total 
frustration and asked what suggestions the 
gentlemen of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association could offer. The gentlemen 
of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation said they had put their total wisdom 
in the letter. They stood upon it. The 
following exchanges then occurred: 


COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: Mr. Smith, 
you say here in your letter, ‘‘ Without na- 
tional aid or a radical revision of existing 
laws, a privately owned merchant marine 
cannot be maintained.’”’ We didn’t get na- 
tional aid—referring to the failure of the 
subsidy bill—and there is no indication we 
can get a revision of existing laws. There- 
fore it isa fixed statement that in the present 
state of things a privately owned merchant 
marine cannot be successfully accomplished. 
In the first part of your letter you say, “‘The 
association regards the following procedure 
as fundamental: The Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation should retire 
from the business of operating ships.’’ The 
conclusion of your association is settled in 
the paragraph that private operation can- 
not be successfully maintained, and then 
the proposal of the association is that the 
Government withdraw from its operations; 
and the net effect of that is a surrendering 
ora turning over of what commerce we carry 
to foreign-flag ships. Isn’t that a logical 
conclusion from your statement? 

Mr. SMITH: In paragraph five of our 
letter it is stated, ‘‘There are a few freight 
and passenger and mail services maintained 
by Shipping Board vessels the continuance 
of which may be regarded as essential to 
national interests.” 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: From 
your letter it seems we are going to abandon 
the sea. 

Mr. ROBINSON: I don’t think we sug- 
gest the abandonment of the seas. 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: As Com- 
missioner Thompson has said, that is the 
only logical conclusion to be reached from 
your letter. You say in effect, Mr. Robin- 
son, in the concluding part of that letter, 
that unless some aid is given or the laws 
amended it will be impossible to maintain a 
privately owned merchant marine. Well, 
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EVENING POST 


they have refused to give aid—referring to 
the failure of the subsidy bill—and they 
have refused to modify the laws. There- 
fore it is inevitable, if your statement is 
correct, that America must get off the sea. 

Mr. ROBINSON: I think that is probably 
a practical fact. But I don’t think we 
recommend it. 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: Suppose 
we disposed of our whole fleet to private 
owners and operators and the Government 
stepped out from under it. Wouldn’t that 
undoubtedly increase the competition that 
you now have with foreign countries? 

Mr. SMITH: Undoubtedly. 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: Take our 
South American business not long ago. The 
Holt line entered into strong competition 
with our line. It cut rates. We met the 
cut. It was understood that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was ready to 
meet the loss. Suppose that line to South 
America had been privately owned. No 
one could have stood the competition. 

Mr. SMITH: You come back to the origi- 
nal proposition. 

COMMISSIONER CHAMBERLAIN: You gen- 
tlemen are practically suggesting that the 
Government go out of the shipping busi- 
ness; and yet it will follow that you leave 
the sea in the hands of foreigners instead of 
meeting the loss. I would like to ask 
Mr. Marvin a question. The British press 
has said the great American attempt has 
failed. What do you think about it? 

Mr. MaRvIN: That is true. A great por- 
tion of the British press thought the defeat 
of the subsidy bill a great success. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: For deep and 
underlying reasons known only to a few 
persons and to the members of this board 
we did certain things. Immediately a proc- 
lamation, or a statement, was issued by the 
American Steamship Owners’ Association 
saying it was a foolish action. It was to the 
effect that the service we were trying to 
operate in the North Atlantic was doomed 
to failure, that the ships were inadequate 
and untrustworthy. 

Mr. Marvin: The association issued no 
statement of that kind. The statement that 
got into the newspapers represented the 
views of certain individual members of the 
association. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: I was under 
the impression that you gave the statement 
out. You are an executive of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. MARVIN: That statement was given 
eet as the opinion of some individual mem- 

ers. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: But names 
not mentioned? 

Mr. MARVIN: Names not mentioned. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: Did you give 
the statement out? 

Mr. Marvin: Not directly and officially. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: I don’t mean 
that. Iam anewspaper publisher and know 
how men pass the alibi. Was it given out 
by you? 

Mr. MArvIn: I was asked by the news- 
papers for that. 

COMMISSIONER THOMPSON: To be the 
intermediary? 

Mr. MArvIN: No, not to be the inter- 
mediary. Through my office pass two kinds 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

may be very much lower by reason of what 
the Government has done; and yet if a 
foreign ship offers to do it for a penny a 
hundredweight less than a Shipping Board 
vessel, shall the shipper forget that the 
bird of profit comes once to the hand? 
Moreover, thinks the shipper, to excuse 
himself, the Shipping Board may decide to- 
morrow to provide another kind of service; 
maybe none at all. 

Or shall the members of the American 
Bar Association, going abroad in a body 
next summer to have a party with members 
of the English bar, put themselves out to 
patronize American ships when the British 
Cunard Line is so accommodating as to 
change the Berengaria’s sailing date to meet 
their wishes, and make them a very spe- 
cial price? 

There was much criticism of the American 
Bar Association for this, and while it was 
current an editorial appeared in the New 
York Times, saying: 


The American Bar Association has been 
called to the bar of the House, so to speak. A 
number of its members are going to England 
next summer. They have taken the liberty of 
choosing the steamer they wish to go on. It 
happens to be a British steamer. As soon as 
this sinister fact became known to some ardent 
friends in Congress of the American merchant 
marine their grief and rage found passionate 
voice. The Shipping Board vessels 
mustn’t meet the rudeness of ordinary com- 
petition. You must take ’em whether you want 
to or not. The House heat was even more in- 
candescent than the Senate’s. Mr. Davis, of 
Tennessee, sobbed over the profound discour- 
agement of the friends of the American mer- 
chant marine at these dastardly absentees from 
American ships. 

What sort of people do these preposterous 
congressmen think the American people are? 
The American merchant marine must stand on 
its own merits in the absence of a constitutional 
amendment forbidding Americans to travel on 
foreign ships. American ships have a multitude 
of friends and frequenters and we know no 
sound objection to traveling on them except 
that they are patronized by congressmen. The 
American lines may well pray to be saved from 
their ridiculous touters at Washington. 


However, members of Congress are not 
the only “preposterous touters’” of the 
American merchant marine. James A. Far- 
rell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation and chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, commenting on the 
aie eats of the American Bar Association, 
said: 

“The greatest subsidy our ships could 
have in the overseas trade would be the sup- 
port of the American people. The greatest 
hardship under which they are laboring at 
present is the lack of such support. We 
shall not have a successful American mer- 
chant marine unless its ships are more 
largely used by American shippers. That 
does not mean that American exports 
should be confined entirely to American 
vessels. Such a proposition is impractical, 
since shipping is an international problem 
and we require inward as well as outward 
cargoes. It does mean that Americans 
should always have a favoring spirit toward 
the use of their own vessels on equal consid- 
eration. Other nations have developed this 
spirit of coéperation in high degree and 
much of their success is attributable 
thereto.” 


When Suspicion Reigns 


There seems to be a kind of nightmare in 
which the victim is aware of the nature of 
the experience. None the less, he is help- 
less. The faculties of memory and imagina- 
tion are morbidly acute; the faculty of 
judgment is bound. This is that kind of 
nightmare. 

A few weeks ago the President had the 
members of the Shipping Board in. Some- 
thing radical had to be done, he said. They 
agreed. The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
had to be put on a business footing, he said. 
Yes, yes; nothing less. In order to bring 
this about the board would have to delegate 
power to someone competent to put it on a 
business footing. Aye, aye. Would the 
board so resolve? The board would. Then 
it was announced that Leigh C. Palmer had 
been blessed with power and appointed 
president of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. 
Palmer is a very distinguished naval officer, 
recently retired, with a liking for business 
but little training in it. After having been 
appointed to the largest and most complex 
business task in the world he was asked by 
the newspaper correspondents if the resolu- 
tion adopted by the board gave him all the 
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powers necessary for full and free operation 
of the merchant fleet. 

He replied, ‘‘No, it does not.” 

At this point the taxpayer is dropped over 
the side. The allegory is expounded. 

Now imagine we stop dreaming in the 
first person plural; that we leave this night- 
mare ship and come awake. 

There is first a fact to be discovered and 
then a question to be answered. The fact 
is one we already know. It is this: That 
we agree and disagree together as Amer- 
icans. We do it doggedly, selfishly, emo- 
tionally, patriotically, sometimes rationally 
but always as Americans. If business does 
not trust the Government and if the Goy- 
ernment does not trust business, that is only 
because they don’t, not because at the last 
point they cannot. For otherwise we must 
conclude that we cannot trust ourselves, 
and in such case we had better hire outsid- 
ers, not only to carry our foreign trade on 
the seas but to manage it as well. 

In this light, disagreeing as we may, yet 
trusting ourselves, we come to the question. 
And the question is, Shall we have an 
American merchant marine? 

If the answer is yes, then either private 
enterprise shall do it or the Government 
shall do it. 

Assuming that the mandate is yes—not 
merely a declaration of policy by the Con- 
gress but a clear and final mandate from the 
people that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine—what argument have we 
with which to sell it to private enterprise? 


What the Department Says 


One may suppose that the Government 
takes counsel of its own wisdom. It calls 
in the Department of Commerce, the Navy 
Department, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Shipping Board. It 
lays a map on the table. It draws on the 
map a line from Maine, around Porto Rico, 
through the Panama Canal, to the Philip- 
pines and back to Alaska, saying, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, there is our outline. Within that 
outline certain industrial phenomena are 
taking place. Having in mind these phe- 
nomena, their tendencies, their projections 
in world trade, their future necessities, 
what kind of merchant marine do we need? 
Does the Department of Commerce know?”’ 

The Department of Commerce says: 

“All that has been surveyed. We divide 
ships into three classes and discuss each 
class separately. At the top is the great 
passenger liner, of the so-called monster 
class—for example, the Leviathan. Com- 
merce is not much interested in that class 
of ship. It carries no cargo to speak of; it 
does not promote directly that kind of for- 
eign trade in which our necessities lie. It 
does bring some prestige to us, no doubt; 
we might not think the prestige worth 
what it costs, purely from a business point 
of view. But that kind of ship, we under- 
stand, is essential to the Navy, and we need 
more than we have. If that is true, then 
the cost of building and running that kind 
of ship, above its true economic use and 
value, ought to be charged to the Navy 
under the head of national defense, by 
something like the British Admiralty sub- 
sidy to ships that in peace are passenger 
liners and in war cruisers, scouts and trans- 
ports. Then we know where we are. 

“At the bottom,” continues the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “‘you have the slow 
cargo carrier, the tramp, the drudge of the 
sea, carrying generally raw materials at 
very low rates. We have not the ramifica- 
tions of trade properly to support that kind 
of ship. Besides, it must be operated at 
very low cost, in competition with nations 
that have certain natural advantages, one 
of which is cheap labor. It is a field in 
which we should be badly handicapped to 
begin with. Moreover, it is not the kind of 
business we prefer, nor is it essential to the 
extension of our trade. Put that type of 
ship aside or let it take care of itself. 

“Between these two extremes—between 
the monster ship and the slow cargo car- 
rier—is the cargo liner, which may be also, 
and very often is, a combination cargo 
and passenger ship. This character of 
ship is displacing the tramp. It keeps a 
regular schedule; it arrives and departs 
like an express train, whether it is full or 
not. It produces that kind of transporta- 
tion in which service is the first considera- 
tion, and for service it may charge high 
rates. It serves that manner of trade in 
which we are increasingly interested— 
namely, trade in manufactured goods such 
as can afford to pay high rates in order to 
be delivered swiftly and by regular means. 
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This is the ship with which we can under- 
take to meet anybody’s competition and 
excel.” 

The Government asks, ‘‘Have you any 
thought as to how that kind of merchant 
marine may be developed?”’ 

The Department of Commerce answers: 

“Tt may require at first some aid, but not 
a great deal, nor for very long. It may be 
rested on the pride and self-interest of the 
ports it serves. Determine the liner route 
and the port on which it should base; then 
assemble the business men of that city and 
say to them: ‘A liner service from this port 
to South Africa can be made to pay. We 
have surveyed the field. Here is the report 
on it. Examine it. If you wish to develop 
that opportunity form a corporation or a 
committee to operate the ships. Then send 
men to the other end of the route to develop 
the market, and keep them there. The ex- 
pense of this you can share among you. The 


Government will provide the ships. This - 


shall be the home port of that route. 
There shall be no other ships on it. The 
Government will stand under and share the 
loss with you for a time, and when the route 
is self-supporting then you shall buy the 
Government out.’”’ 

The Government asks, 
broached this idea?” 

The Department of Commerce answers: 

“We have. We can name at least one 
great port where the business men are ready 
under such a plan to assess themselves up 
to the whole of the operating loss, the Gov- 
ernment contributing only the ships. The 
Department of Commerce does not hold 
for this plan exclusively, nor for any plan 
dogmatically. Its province is not transpor- 
tation. It is interested in transportation 
only as means to commerce. It has thought 
an ideal way would be to treat railroads and 
ships as two aspects of one great transpor- 
tation machine. If we were able at once to 
bring about those regional railroad con- 
solidations which have been imagined, then 
it would seem feasible for the railroads to 
take over ships, each region considered in 
relation to its power of originating export 
traffic, so that ships might become the di- 
rect oversea extension of our railroad lines.” 

The Government asks the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if the regional con- 
solidation of railroads can be brought 
about at once. It shakes its head. No look- 
ing further in that direction. The ship 
problem is immediate. 

Now the Government addresses the 
Navy, saying, ‘‘That outline on the map is 
also our line of defense. What do you need 
in the way of auxiliary ships to defend it 
under any circumstances?” 


“Have you 


The Government Viewpoint 


In addition to the ships already existing, 
the Navy Department needs for purposes 
of defense a number of large fast vessels. 
Some of these in time of peace would run 
as passenger liners, sisters to the Leviathan. 
Others would run as combination cargo and 
passenger liners, of which, according to the 
Department of Commerce, we need more 
for the uses of trade. Fortunately it hap- 
pens that the very ships the Navy needs 
are such ships as are commercially needed 
to round out, or balance, the Government’s 
existing fleet, which has an awkward pre- 
ponderance of slow cargo boats. 

With all these data laid down, the Goy- 
ernment is able to determine what kind of 
merchant marine the country shall have. 
Then it has a conference with private en- 
terprise. There is a committee to represent 
finance and one to represent railroads and 
one to represent all that industry which has 
a direct future in foreign trade. 

The Government says: 

“Gentlemen, the picture. There is the 
merchant marine the country needs for the 
reasons given. Here is what we already 
have in the way of ships; here is what must 
be added. In what follows we shall under- 
stand that we are talking about what we 
have. For if we do wisely with what we 
have, and make it pay, what else we need 
will come naturally to exist. Now the argu- 
ment. 

“The people of the United States are re- 
solved to have a merchant marine. The 
Government of the United States has de- 
cided that this shall be its character and 
these its dimensions. The matter in debate 
is only this: Shall private enterprise do it, 
or shall the Government do it? You do not 
want government ownership and operation 
of ships. The Government does not wish 
to be in the shipping business. Yet here is 
the thing to be done, in one of two ways. 
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Sometimes it was understood that they 
were to sell it themselves if they could; 
sometimes they understood they were not 
to sell it themselves, only to see that it was 
sold. They never knew what the next chair- 
man would want. 

One might say, ‘‘Sell it softly. Don’t 
wave the flag.” 

Another might say, ‘‘Don’t sell it at all. 
Let the foreign agents do that.” 

Generally the policy was—and is—to let 
the foreign agents sell it, on the theory that 
we cannot sell it for ourselves. In France 
French agents sell it; in Great Britain Eng- 
lish agents sell it; in Germany the North 
German Lloyd sells it; over nearly the 
whole of Central Europe the North German 
Lloyd sells it. On the same ground the 
Shipping Board has American port repre- 
sentatives, American directors of traffic, 
American directors of operation, American 
general managers, American managers, 
American assistant managers, and the like; 
but they sell nothing. They represent the 
interests of the shipowner—that is, the 
United States Government. The selling of 
the commodity and the control of the busi- 
ness are in the hands of native foreign 
agents over whom the Shipping Board’s 
representatives have no direct authority. 

One may wonder at this, saying, “How 
can you expect this American commodity 
called ocean transportation to be sold effec- 
tively in Germany by Germans who at the 
same time are passionately engaged in re- 
storing their own merchant marine, or in 
Great Britain by the English who deeply 
resent our competition with their merchant 
marine? Why should we not open shipping 
offices of our own and sell our own merchan- 
dise?’’ 

The answer is, ‘“‘ Because, for one reason, 
we don’t know how. We haven’t got the 
men. Another is that in foreign countries 
you must have foreign representation.” 

One says, ‘‘Foreign representation, yes; 
but not foreign control of the business such 
as this. For example, the business you get 
in Germany is not got for American ships; 
it is business got by the North German 
Lloyd people and turned over to American 
ships for a commission. They control it. 
In the same way, the business you get in 
London is got by an English firm in its own 
name and delivered by it to American ships 
for a commission. The English firm con- 
trols it.” 

The answer is that recently in Central 
Europe the Shipping Board did try open- 
ing some business offices of its own and the 
result was unfortunate. It began to lose 
business at once. 


The Australian Example 


One says, “Naturally. But what does it 
mean that when you try to move two or 
three offices away from the North German 
Lloyd you lose business? It means that 
the North German Lloyd controls the busi- 
ness. It is the North German Lloyd’s 
business you are building up; not American 
business. What will happen when the Ger- 
man merchant marine is restored and the 
North German Lloyd people kiss the 
Shipping Board good-by?”’ . 

At this point it occurs to one to inquire 
how the Australians do it. They are op- 
erating a government-owned fleet and the 
English shipowners are very mad about it. 
In Australia House, London, one finds it— 
the Commonwealth Line. At the head of 
» sits a shrewd Australian, swinging his 

eet. 

One asks him, ‘‘What do you sell at 
home? You charge the same rates as the 
English lines. You don’t pretend to give 
better service. What is the idea you sell to 
the Australians?”’ 

“The idea of insurance,’ he answers. 

“Insurance against what?”’ 

“Against getting strung up by the Eng- 
lish ship combine.” 
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“Very good. But what are you doing 
here in Great Britain? What do you sell at 
this end?” 

“The same thing,’ he answers. “Some 
English shippers want that kind of insur- 
ance too.” 

One takes this back to the Shipping 
Board people, saying, ‘“‘Here is what the 
Australians are selling. Is that what you 
are selling?” 

They answer, “‘ Yes; we’ve never thought 
to say it just that way; but that’s it.’ 

One says, “Then knowing as you do how 
Englishmen feel about the competition of 
an American merchant marine, how can 
you expect a British shipping firm properly 
to sell a commodity of that character?” 

This does not shake the point of view. 
It is the official point of view. There are 
Shipping Board representatives abroad who 
want to sell the commodity themselves, 
who know they can, who say it is better to 
sell it even badly for ourselves than to sell 
it through foreign agents who are in a posi- 
tion at any time to walk off with the busi- 
ness in their pockets. But they have never 
been able to sell that idea to the Shipping 
Board at Washington. 

We come back to the incubuses. 

What we must do to have a merchant 
marine is already known. The Government 
knows; the Shipping Board knows; the 
Congress knows. In principle there is no 
disagreement. 


Do We Want Ships? 


We must have a conviction to begin 
with. We must have a clear idea of what 
we want. There must be a fixed purpose. 
The word ‘‘emergency’’ must be erased 
from the name of whatever organization 
does operate ships; the suggestion of im- 
permanence must be put out of mind en- 
tirely. The seven-headed Shipping Board 
must function in a judicial manner; it must 
be related to ships as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is related to railroads. 
The La Follette Act, which now is the pre- 
text for saying no on the part of those whose 
minds are already for other reasons made 
up that way—it must be capitalized. We 
must accept the fact that American sailors 
shall be the highest paid in the world, as 
they always were when we had them at all, 
as they were when we were a maritime 
power seventy-five years ago; and that 
American ships, not in spite of this but 
because of it, shall be the best manned, the 
best operated, the most desirable ships on 
the seas. If it is necessary in the last re- 
sort for the Government to operate ships 
it must find the man who can find the men, 
and it must give them the power of yes and 
no; if they fail, cut off their heads; other- 
wise, no interference. 

It is absurd to say we haven’t the men, 
the skill or whatever else is needed to con- 
duct a merchant marine either by private 
or public enterprise, and make it pay. We 
have all these requisites for anything we 
really mean to do. Everything necessary is 
self-evident and easily within our power. 
Not now for the first time; for a long time 
this has been true. And yet every act in- 
tended to establish an American merchant 
marine appears to take place under a sign 
of defeat. 

One would think, as concerning ships, 
that we were a people fascinated by the 
orb of futility. 

One shall wonder. Do we want ships? Is 
it the one and only delusion that we do? 
Or is it that 110,000,000 people have too 
many minds; that they cannot imagine 
their own future either to prepare for a 
destiny that is inevitable or to alter one 
that is not; that as Alcibiades said of the 
Greeks when they needed ships, to move 
their bodies you had to make their blood 
run cold? 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Garrett. 
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in the 


“Nothing takes the 
place of Leather’ 


LETTER CONTEST 


The prize-winning letters about leather 
were chosen from more than forty thou- 
sand letters received. It gives us great 
pleasure to publish the names of the fol- 
lowing successful contestants: 


Ist Prize of $2000 
Mrs. O. H. Dennis, Erie, Pa. 


2nd Prize of $500 
Lawrence L. Lewis, Fresno, Cal. 


3rd Prize of $200 
Edward Mills, Concord, N. H. 


$100 Prizes 
P. C. Sumner, Roanoke, Va. 
Philip Hetterer, Trenton, N. J. 
Charles T. Watkins, Hollywood, Cal. 
Chester A. Griffin, Franklin, N. H. 
Louella A. Warren (Miss) 
New Bedford, Mass. 


$50 Prizes 
A. J. Kampmeier, M. D. 
Clementina Coy 
Mrs. Cora Lee Wood 
E, Paul duPont 
Madelyn E. Jones 
Herbert C. Gierlich 
Florence Baldwin 
Tom A. Campbell 
George S. Fayen 


Mrs, Arthur Case 
John D. Atkinson 
Arthur C. Peterkin 
George W. Long 

F. T. Villard 
Harold Dean 
Wayne M. Guyther 
Thomas P. Miller 
J. G. Hutchings 
May Flint 


L. A. Reed Marvin B. Davis 
C. M. Nussbaum 
$25 Prizes Mrs. Vera A. Bell 


Howard L. Fischer 
Vance Hunter 
Alton Gliedman 
Menzo Manley 


George S. Raymond 
Estelle Armour 
Lawrence J. Cross 
S. A. Crumpler 


F. A.B Jessie McGregor 
Mrs. Fiathe Gebnaa Vera Clinkenbeard 
H. W. Bryant Owen C. Groves 


Gustave C. Crepin Alfred B. Pote 


Mrs. Walter T. Ray 
Robert R. Lamb 
H. C. Rogers 
Charles E. Burt 
Donald S. Costello 
Sylvester A. Noble 
Algernon Morgan 
J. M. Valentine 
Arthur Camp 

W. F. McDougal 
J. Preston Minor 
Arthur Jackson 


Donovan Payne 
Florence R. Verrall 

R. G. Scott 

Miss Ethel McCullough 
E. C. Wieting 

Cc. C. Conger, Jr. 

N. V. Young 

Jack Engstrom 

Victor van der Linde 
Fred A. Barrow 
Francis K. Kyle 
Nicholas Richardson 
Philip J. Reidy 

F. L. Purinton 

Mrs. W. E. Marshall 
Charles Novacek 
Anna Blake Mezquida 
Mrs. C. W. Tazewell 
R. A. Moore 

E. L. Simpson 
William Hassmer 
Edmund Leamy 

Mrs. J. Irving Gleason 
George John Hinton 


$10 Prizes 


Louis P. Keefe >» 
Orpha Putnam 
W. A. Wilkins 

G. H. Ryerson 
W. L. Hollinger 
H. Page 

J. S. Kimbrough 
M. H. McFadden 
Henry G. Gilbert 


Edwin Hill Spencer Williams, Jr. 
A. Yoder A. Skeppar 

N. J. Balcom James C. Fling 
James L. Berkebile Adolph Unger 

F. N. Morin Dwight P. Morse 


Lloyd I. Miller 
Clarence I. Garrison 
W. F. Thokey 

S. B. Miller 

Mrs. Alice Casteel 
Floyde H. Eldredge 
George B. Christian 
Albert V. Draper 


Frederick Read, Jr. 
W. D. Crawford 
Will T. Wray 
Richard Brady 
Maxfred H. Powell 
Andrew F. Palmer 
Bruno Giannini 

E. A. Whitney 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER 
TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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When you 
have your motor 
rve-conditioned 


It will pay you to use the best replacement 
parts you can buy. The new low prices on 
McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof and Superoyl 
Rings put them within reach of every pocket- 
book. For example, the Leak-Proof and 
Superoyl combination for such cars as Fords 
and Chevrolets is now only $8.00. 


And if replacement is needed on the other 
vital units of your motor—pistons, piston pins 
and bearings—it will pay you to see that they 
are of McQuay-Norris make. McQuay-Norris 
products have always been the highest stand- 
ard of quality. In design, material, accuracy 
of manufacture and satisfactory service they 
have been leaders for years. 


Made in all sizes and over-sizes for every make and 
model of motor. Repair men, cylinder regrinders 
and dealers everywhere carry the complete Mc- 
Quay-Norris line of parts or can get them imme- 
diately from their supply house. Specify McQuay- 
Norris replacement parts for longer and more eco- 
nomical transportation. 


el 
Poor replacemen t parts 


can ruin a good me- 
chanical job. 


Remen? 


a 
McQUAY-NORRIS 
\Eax-[roor 


Pd 


The original oil reservoir 
ring for oil-pumpers. Col- 
lects excess oil on each 
down stroke and empties on 
each up stroke, which ordi- 
nary grooved rings cannot 
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(Continued from Page 36) a 


I thought of some huge tomb in which the 
dead had come to life and beat upon the 
closed doors with their piteous hands. And 
my guide turned and gaped past me with 
distended animal-brown eyes as though in 
fact specters were crowding at my heels. 

A door opened. The room was like a 
prison cell, almost empty save for a table 
and a chair. A woman rose and came to 
meet me—a little old woman. 

- But I had known. I believe all through 
those weeks I had known and counted on 
her. Rarely does one shake off the first 
deep beliefs of childhood, and Aunt Geral- 
dine and Miss Cornelius had been my 
Providence, benign, devoted and often mi- 
raculous. That Miss Cornelius should come 
to the rescue, beating her way through 
every obstacle, was what my boy’s egotism 
would have expected of her. And to her I 
was still a boy. 

But at first we did not speak or touch 
each other. It was only a few months since 
I had left them both in their shabby, peace- 
ful home, and too much had happened tous. 
I knew that I shocked her. And she looked 
very sad and quaint. A tired, heartbroken 
old woman, you would have said, gathering 
up her last strength—because someone 
needed her—and arrayed as any English- 
woman set on adventure, in tweeds and 
brogues and a felt hat from which the short 
gray hair hung in stiff wisps. Very gallant, 
all the same. 

And then suddenly some thought moved 
her and she made a motherly, protecting 
sound, very odd and touching in her, and 
we were in each other’s arms. 4 

We had always been good comrades, 
rather painstakingly bluff with each other, 
but now we were both near crying. We 
murmured absurd, childish tendernesses. 
In the old days I had been just Euan. Now 
I was a part of the dead—Aunt Geraldine’s 
flesh and blood. 

Presently she drew away from me and 
sat down weakly and we took stock of each 
other. 

“‘T knew you’d come, Corny.” 

““My dear, I was glad. I didn’t think 
anyone would want me again. I came as 
soon as I could get a boat. I left the house 
just as it was. I expect burglars have got 
in by now and taken your aunt’s silver. 
But I know she doesn’t mind.” 

“How did you find me?” 

She looked grim at that. 

“T didn’t find you—not at first. I’ve 
been here three weeks. The hotel people 
didn’t know. I tried to find that—that 
man they call general. He wouldn’t see 
me. I went to every official in this wicked 
city. I went to the palace and threatened 
them with the whole British Empire. For- 
tunately the British consul is a man of 
spirit, and I’m sure there’s a gunboat some- 
where already.” 

That was like her. She was as good as 
her stories anyway. In her stories ge- 
ography had never mattered much. 

““And then I ran across someone who 
knew you—a very large, unpleasant Ger- 
man creature who was quite extraordinarily 
kind and nice, if you know what I mean, 
and he told me. He told me where and how 
I could find Lisbeth.”’ She looked carefully 
away from me. “My dear, I knew every- 
thing. And I went to her. I lied and 
schemed and bluffed my way through all 
those elaborate defenses of his, and when I 
got to her I told her the whole truth.” 

“Corny, you shouldn’t. She was too ill.” 

“Huan, you are a rotten doctor if you 
don’t know better than that. The uncer- 
tainty was breaking her heart. She went 
straight to that man. I don’t know what 
she saidtohim. But she came back with the 
order for your release.” 

“Did she send a message to me?”’ 

“‘T have a letter which I am to give you 
when we are in England.” 

. “She expects me to leave without seeing 
er?” 

“My dear, she begs you to go. All that 
matters to her now is your safety. If any- 
thing happens to you—and he is bad and 
reckless enough a 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

She laid a withered old hand on my arm. 

“Euan, people don’t change. Of course 
he’s a murderer, and he tricked her into 
that second marriage. She was only half 
conscious. But she’s his wife all the same. 
She’s given him her word. You know how 
she is built. If I were in her place I’d run 
away with you. But, you know, there are 


things Lisbeth can’t do, e 
may be sensible and right 
“He bargained with her 
“Maybe he did. Yes, 
what happened. She wou} 
“He didn’t reckon with 
gain with him.” 
“He will rely on her, an 
She warned me ——” 
“Where are they now?’ 
“Outside the city—at 
villa at Las Palmas. Yo 
made himself dictator.” 
“How can we get there’ 
“T have a sort of carrie! 
less the man has run aw; 
a queer, cowardly lot—af 
storms.” 
“Will you go with m 
alone?”’ | 
“Euan, must you go?” 
“Wouldn’t you?” 
She gave a grim one-sid 
“T’m old—I’m tired of 
suddenly she flared up. ‘ 
had fifty years to live, an 
them all, of course I’d go | 
“Then we’ll go togethe) 
The door was unguar«: 
stood open. The sentries{ 
prison did not even seem 
They stood there like a 
gies by a spell, and doy 
empty street before us i 
saw—Fuego blotted out k 
blocked the vision like a er 
figure of evil, crouched anj 
its nearer horn the ascen) 
become a great cloud thi; 
and farther over the city | 
ing out slowly to grasp its 
east Agua waited, gray a 
A leaden gloom hung oy 
man of our ramshackle 
glance skywards, gather 
lashing his pitiful animal | 
of a gallop. 
But though I saw allh 
touched my consciousnes| 
were fixed ahead on this | 
struggle. I could foresee) 
the sense of an impendg 
should make an end, one: 
was strong on me, and ar 
mind and body cnr 
to meet it. The face of ) 
told me nothing that at 
And yet after a while I « 
more aware of them, as 0 
own thoughts will becomes 
eyes fixed on him. I bech 
many people in the stres 
silence. They stood irg 
corners, neither moving n/s 
might have been overwhit 
by a terrific, half-realizede: 
no traffic. Our carriage 
moving thing, and it maca 
in that silence, rattling 
like’a hearse through a del 
The air tasted and se 
phuric and suffocating, ¢ 
fantastic, like the light 


“ 


“Rain,” she said. 
coming.” i 

But it was not rain. 
and completely to the |} 
falling dust. It was soft 
horrible. Already it had ¥ 
with a pall, and the sou 
had become muffled like 1é 
neral drums. The cathe 
were passing loomed up’ 
gloom like a gigantic nil 
figure, the great crucifix Ild 
ing and exhortation, tl | 
frozen like the vague face 
an exclamation of horri 
could see the altar lights, 
distant harbor over @ 


was upon us. 
avenue with an incredi?, 
with an appalling delibeltl 


wavered and went down. " 
(Continued on ™ 
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to commutator. ete é 
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wheel bearings liberally. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
overhead bowed forward slowly in a kind of 
awful blessing. It feli with the sound of 
thunder, and at the same instant the wave 
caught us. Our wretched carriage rocked 
helplessly like a small ill-built boat in a ty- 
phoon—righted itself by a desperate chance. 
We could scarcely see each other for the 
dust that was rising up in suffocating clouds 
to meet the steady downpour of gray ash. 
The wave had passed on, sweeping the city 
before it. But the invisible force beneath 
us began to pound upwards with the blows 
of a giant sledge hammer. A cleft several 
feet wide, sinisterly deep, already cut across 
the chief avenue and men seeking escape 
turned back from it with frantic gestures. 
It was as though, after all, the earth had 
been a mere barrier between us and an in- 
ferno, and now it was giving way. 

I looked at Miss Cornelius. Her face was 
gray as the air. She pressed my arm. Her 
voice had a harsh breathlessness that was 
not of fear. 

“Tt is nothing—only my heart—it’s an 
old heart. Don’t bother with me.” 

We pressed close to each other, like ship- 
wrecked people in the midst of a mad sea. 
Men and women, vague as phantoms, broke 
on either side of our carriage and fled wail- 
ing into the obscurity. But there is no 
escape when the earth fails. They eddied 
back. They fell where they stood, groveled 
or knelt, praying frantically, or whirled 
about with a horrible resemblance to rab- 
bits wounded in the brain, which turn and 
turn upon themselves in senseless agony. 
From out of the ruined débris of the cathe- 
dral a few black specks, like ants out of a 
disturbed ant heap, crawled feebly and lay 
still. All human dignity, all human pre- 
tensions to spiritual supremacy seemed to 
have foundered as utterly as the city 
walls. So the figure that appeared 
suddenly in the shattered cathedral 
doorway seemed more than human. 
He was in full vestments and car- 
ried aloft the sacrament, as though 
it had been a banner around which 
all men must rally. It was a stu- 
pendous elevation of the host, in the 
very moment of catastrophe, and 
the sense of the supernatural, of the 
miracle of his own escape, sent out 
a wave of emotion stronger than 
fear. Even I, partial believer and 
great doubter as I am, felt how the 
tide turned, how that frantic, bestial 
panic was swept into a new channel. 
He was a symbol, the resurrected 
triumphal spirit, and men flung 
themselves at his feet, held out ador- 
ing and beseeching arms to him as 
though he carried not only their 
material safety but the very dignity 
of their souls in his uplifted hand. 
He passed on, exalted and magnified, 
making the sign of the cross over 
them and over the ruins to right and 
left, with their dead and dying. He 
became the leader of a procession of 
ghosts escaping from a veritable and 
actual hell. 

The earth shook incessantly. 
Men in full flight staggered and fell, 
torn by a frightful physical nausea. 
Above the bewildering and shifting 
dusk a voice lifted itself. It silenced 
even the cries of those pinioned 
under the ruins whose dust rose up steadily 
like the smoke of a hundred funeral pyres. 
It was Fuego, speaking at last. It was the 
voice of destruction itself whose titanic whip 
cracked overhead, lashing the air into blind- 
ing streaks of light. We cowered under it. 
The fire that glowed behind the veil of falling 
ash came and went in red angry spasms. Its 
heat scorched our faces, stiffened into masks 
of dust and sweat. Its fumes suffocated us. 
As a last strange touch of horror, the great 
buzzards, hovering hungrily in wait, began to 
fall about us, pitching heavily, with spread, 
lifeless wings, as though they had been 
shot in midair. 

We had left our carriage. The coachman 
had disappeared. The horse lay between 
broken shafts, its skull shattered by a piece 
of fallen masonry. Miss Cornelius gently 
drew herself free from my arm. 

““We must keep together if we can. If 
not—you mustn’t mind. You must go on.”’ 

A legionary, half drunk, with the aghast, 
stupid look of someone aroused violently 
from a heavy sleep, lurched past us with 
the more and more swiftly flowing stream 
of fugitives. I caught hold of him and he 
turned to curse me. 

‘*‘Las Palmas—that’s where we’re head- 
ing for. The general’s there, and you bet 
he’s safe, curse him!” 
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And he shook me off, laughing malevo- 
lently. 

The stream took us. Through the gray, 
floating haze I saw our companions— 
women with children locked against their 
breasts, soldiers who had flung away their 
arms, men clinging tenaciously to strange 
and trivial things that they had rescued 
from their crumbled homes, thieves laden 
with senseless loot, blind beggars like scraps 
of driftwood, tossed 
hither and thither, 
sometimes thrown 
outside the tide and 
clawing the air in ago- 
nized desolation, now 
caught back again and 
sent whirling on, 
pariah dogs with star- 
ing ribs and lolling 
tongues —— 

And still the priest 
led. The light magni- 
fied him. He became 
a towering, heroic 
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might turn mountains into valleys. It 
saeco make Miss Cornelius less than 
that. 

I remembered how I had met her run- 
ning that night, in the little lane, her gray 
hair flying, her fists clenched, her elbows 
tucked to her side. Now the race was over. 
She was very small and tired and breath- 
less, like a bird beaten to the ground by a 


Sah e Shad 
meant to escape 
from me. But 
she was glad, in 
a spite of herself, 
tohavemeback. 
She patted me 
gently and re- 
assuringly. 

““My dear, it’s 
an earthquake, 
isn’t it? I wrote 
about an earth- 
quake once. -It’s 
so absurdly like 
—all but the 
suffering; one 
doesn’t realize 
that enough— 
adventure. I 
never thought 
I’d have a real 
adventure. You 
must go on, 
Euan. You must 
save her from 
that man and be 
happy. Never 
mind about me. 


‘great wind; but she had won. 


If He Could Only Have Brought One Life to Her, That Inexplicable Spirit Which Had 
Opposed and Beaten Him Would Have Been A ppeased 


figure. His vestments spread about him 
like great bright wings. 

From Fuego’s invisible crest came the 
voice and the light. The earth was disin- 
tegrating under our feet. At any moment 
a new crater might form, swallowing the 
whole city into its flaming bowels. It was 
for us the last day of the world. There was 
only one thing for which destruction 
waited—I had to reach Lisbeth before the 
end. Until then, in my crazy omnipotence, 
I believed that I could hold all hell in check. 

And then suddenly I became aware that 
I was alone. Miss Cornelius was no longer 
with me, and, sick with fear and remorse, I 
ran back, fighting the tide. I shouted her 
name, peering into every ghostly face that 
drifted past me. And at last I found her. 
She had dropped out and was lying by the 
roadside on a heap of stones. I don’t know 
why, but she made the whole scene seem 
crazily unreal. How had she come there— 
this little old Englishwoman, this quaint 
fragment of peaceful Stoneborough life? 
What storm had cast her up into this mad, 
reeling world? And how unchanged and 
unchangeable she was. The disorderliness 
was so much herself—the hat that had 
fallen off, the tousled hair—so odd, eccen- 
tric looking, but so unconsciously and 
utterly a gentlewoman to the last. Fuego 


It’s just my heart—always a little shaky — 
your dear aunt used to worry so. But it 
doesn’t matter now. I’m glad—so very 
glad a 

She nestled against my shoulder, and in 
that movement, unconscious and wistful, 
all the hidden lovableness of her was made 
manifest—the lovableness of a child that 
had grown gray and withered, but had 
never grown old. 

She would never grow old now. 
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Fe a little while we might be safe. We 
had slipped from under the claws of the 
destroyer, intent on a bigger victim, and 
from the heights whither we had fled as in- 
stinctively as drowning rats turn land- 
wards we could look back over the gray 
carcass of the city to Fuego, looming, pale 
and distorted, through its own clouds. 
They broke with a terribly increasing fre- 
quency from the mountain’s disrupted 
flanks and, laden with a black burden of 
molten rock, rushed skywards and then 
spread, seeming to reach out at us cower- 
ing on the hills opposite. But at the last 
moment, as though all the forces of ruin 
were destined for the city itself, the direc- 
tion of the blow changed, and only the 
fringe of ash-laden twilight reached us. 


To the west Agua stood g 
outline, a watching partn 
sinister in its appalling qui, 

Men and women 
stood, annihilated by 
exception their faces 
the eruption, and th 
like that of small help] 
tized into an agonize 
ing snake. No sound came 
very children were silent a) 

There had been one ha] 
to storm the high white 
the president’s villa, whict 
a sort of sanctuary, but 
wave. A handful of legions 
had only needed to fire oyit 

They let me pass. I wo} 
At any rate, I was not one | 
Dagoes. I found myself in, 
must have been very lo} 
flowers lay broken and gr} 
layer of poisonous ash. ait 
stripped to skeletons, as i} 
been dead a hundred year; 

A sentry saluted m 
met the baron himself 
floating dusk of the e 
me as though I had risen 
then shrugged his shoulder 
and reckless gesture. — 

“Go on, Herr Graf. 
There is ruin, I think, eveiy 

And so I came to that lar 
to relive it, to recapture ; 
mosphere, to see it as I sy 
situation beyond tears, ky 
condemnation. I rememb : 
and all that he had done, hx 

fail utterly if I ei 
realize as I did—\ 
enough to hate an(o 
that somehow andb 
was tragic and alo). 

I can see the bib 
the table set at riit 
open balcony ovei\o 
I can see him sitti} 1 
of a litter of mapsir 
as though the eartw 
way under his feeti 
drawn against then 
arms stretched Buln 
the hands clenchecs 
tried to lay hold of sort! 
evaded him. The er 
quent of a culminating e 
of bewilderment. I knowh 
glimpse of him my tempeth 
a clear and final vision opn 
factor in our relationshij 
me—or I him—but somene 
antagonism—on some ot] 
I belonged to each other. 
his pain hurt me as thoug 

I must haye made she 
turned slowly towards ma! 
came an empty shadow. | 

“You see, I keep my »r' 

And then he laughed att 
of us, bitterly enough, biw 

The city that was to lve 
cleus of his fabulous €p! 
Thousands who would hi 
lay under its ruins. His W 
balance. But he was ttik 
and of her judgment of !n. 
symbol, the very talisma0l 
and he could not hold he 

After that one "She 


Oo 


not look at him. She {4 
against the outline of the’id 
almost merged in the da nt 
moved I saw the express’! ‘ 
had been one of peace an 
as men wear who have 0 
mands on life. She had *l 
me eat ve mercifu 
close at hand. 

Now she was transfig'e 
rible and splendid egotis 
both caught up by an 
We believed that th 
for us in those iner 
darkness. But we 
were free. That ste 
tude of hers that 
even with the form 
the sanction of deat 
nothing. Life had b 
disaster. It was nea 
out a word or gestur 
each other. 


read our faces. 
“T am still alive, 
me. ‘And she is my} 
I answered without lk 
in my utter peace I be 
(Continued o 
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HE pungent, spicy fragrance of Van 
| Camp’s Tomato Soup is a pleasing fore- 
cast of a perfect meal. There’s a refreshing dif- 
ference in the full flavor and glorious natural 
color of this rich, bracing, appetizing soup. 
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your tomato soup 
with Van Camp’s 
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is so rich and creamy 
anion a i i —so pure and full 
Good for Gvery Meal” : ~.  ) flavored that your 
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food value of rich 
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sealed container 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

‘Where we are going marriage won’t 
matter any more to any of us.” 

“Don’t count on that. We’re safe enough 
here. The city has been destroyed three 
times within the last two hundred years. 
Las Palmas has survived and will survive 
again.’”’ He turned his head towards the 
blazing mountain with an indifference that 


was real. There at least he seemed to be- 
lieve himself invulnerable. He added 
quietly: ‘I’m glad you’ve got through. 


Lisbeth would not believe that I had 
ordered your release. But when all this is 
over you must goright away. That was my 
condition. Your little friend, Miss Cor- 
nelius, must have told you.” 

“T never accepted it. Nor didshe. She 
was bringing me here.” 

“Where have you left her?” 

““By the roadside. She is dead.”’ 

He heard Lisbeth’s exclamation of grief 
and it drove him to a defense that was like a 
first uncertain gesture. 

“‘T’m sorry, for she had courage. 
I did not kill her.” 

“You invoke misery and death,” I an- 
swered bitterly. 

“No, you force these things on me—yes, 
you two between you—you drive me. But 
it is not my fault if mad people thrust their 
hands into my wheels and get hurt. I 
warned you all. I warned her.” 

The clouds rising out of Fuego’s crest had 
become blood red. They flowed towards 

us, filling the room with flickering, fan- 
' tastic shadows. I would have reached 
Lisbeth’s side but that suddenly he strode 
between us. 

“My condition was made to you, Lis- 
beth. Tell this crazy, stubborn fellow.” 

“He knows already.” 

“T know this,” I said: “That if I had 
died you would be free, but because I am 
alive you are tied to a man who has done 
murder to keep you.” 

She did not answer. But I read her tired 
and pitiful eyes. It was as though she had 
said aloud, “It will not be for long.” 

He spoke to us both then, with dignity 
and a sort of wry wistfulness. 

“That’s what she called me, Fitzroy— 
a murderer. But I was a murderer when 
they carried me shoulder high through 
Stoneborough—and when you both loved 
me. And I killed that man for a lesser 
cause. You both knew what I was, and 
what I was, lam. It is you who make new 
demands that I don’t understand. You, 
Lisbeth—you set such store on little things. 
Well, I had to give them you. I had to 
hold you on your own terms. You were my 
wife, but you had to be my wife according 
to some trumpery earthly law, and so I had 
no choice—I would have saved Paula. You 
two condemned her.” 

That would have been despicable if it had 
not been for his deadly sincerity. It was 
the truth as he saw it and it took him be- 
yond the reach of ordinary judgment. 

“We shall not survive her,”’ Lisbeth said. 

“Please God, we shall,’ he answered. 
‘“‘And I have your word.” 

“T shall keep it. Euan knows that. So 
long as you want me I will remain with 
" you.” 

“Remain—remain? What will remain 
of you? Your body? Is that all you think 
I want? Ah, my dear’’—he mocked her 
with a sort of tragic and passionate gay- 
ety—“‘you’re trying to frighten me. But 
I’ll never let you go. I’ll have none of that 
play-acting nobility. You belong to me. 
You loved me as madly as I loved you. I 
shail make you remember.” 

She turned to meet his eyes. She could 
not help herself. There was the old magic. 
But across its music there must have 
sounded one discord upon another, for I 
know that when he touched her she shrank 
back from him. And for the first time her 
self-control broke down and she cried out 
to me, fiercely and piteously, ““Oh, Euan, I 
wish that just you and I could be de- 
stroyed!”’ 

It was from the heart—convincing, over- 
whelming. He staggered. I saw his hand 
go up as though to ward off a blow. 

“Lisbeth!” 

_ Even then she pitied him. She made an 
involuntary gesture of helpless regret. 

“Vm sorry. Ishouldn’t have said that— 
not before you. Forgive me. Let us be at 
peace with each other.” 

“T have given you everything that makes 
life worth living,” he said confusedly. 

“You have been pitiless,’ she answered. 

“Pitiless? I don’t understand. I have 
had to fight. What else should I have 
done?” 


But 
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“What has it brought? There are dead 
people everywhere, all round us. And now 
it is all over.” 

He laughed like a man released from a 
nightmare. It was as though suddenly he 
had reached the real barrier between them 
and found that after all it was a trivial 
thing. He went to the window. He wrung 
my heart. He was showing her the world— 
offering it to her. 

“Everything is to begin. Why, God 
himself does for me in an hour what might 
have taken years! That ramshackle, absurd 
city is swept away for me. I shall build 
again—here—in safety—the great heart 
of Central America. Nicaragua is ready, 
San Salvador. They will join up with me 
at the signal. You think Iam overwhelmed 
by this outbreak. But I knew that it must 
come. 

““There were warnings enough. I have 
withdrawn everything and every human 
being that matters into safety.” 

“Then,’’ I said, ‘“‘you left those men down 
there purposely —to die.”’ 


He turned to confront me, perplexed, - 


uncertain, attacked from an unexpected 
quarter and aware of danger. 

“They are my worst enemies.” 

“You would have been merciful to shoot 
them.” 

And now Lisbeth came close to me, look- 
ing into my face. I think that she saw me 
as I was for the first time. I knew that he 
was afraid of her and of that sternness 
in her. But he held himself finely, sure of 
himself and his final justification. 

‘“Where have you come from, Euan?” 

“From the prison.” 

“Did they torture you there?”’ And as 
I did not answer, she went on quietly, “How 
many others were there with you?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw them. It 
was too dark.” 

““Were they there when you were re- 
leased?” 

“c Yes??? 

Her eyes were on him. Their fiery blue 
must have been hard to meet. 

“Are they there now—down in that 
place?” 

He assented proudly. 

“They were condemned. They were 
traitors. They were responsible for the 
death of some of my best men. If I had 
wanted to release them I should have had 
a mutiny on my hands. But I did not 
mean to release them.” 

“You must release them now.” 

He shook his head, smiling faintly as 
though she had been a child. 

“T cannot and I would not. It is un- 
reasonable to ask for such a thing.” 

“Tt is no time for reason.” For now I 
had remembered my faceless companions, 
and I pleaded for them—not with him, but 
with her, as though their lives were in her 
hands. And he turned to her, too, fighting 
me step by step, torn by a conflict of 
emotions that gave him a look of gaunt 
suffering. 

“You must not ask what is impossible.” 

“T do ask it,’’ she answered. 

“Tf I gave the order for their release no 
one would obey me.” i 

“You know that is not true. 
true, then go yourself.” 

“You are asking for my death. You 
wish me dead.” 

“T am asking you to save yourself.” 

“T am never safe whilst they are alive.” 

“Since when have you thought of 
safety?” 

“‘T took my dangers when they were in- 
evitable,”” he answered. ‘I never sought 
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them—but once, and that was for your 
sake.” 

“Then for my sake now.” 

He put up his hand and I saw that he was 
trembling. R 

“You think so much of life. You talk of 
its sanctity. And now you are prepared to 
sacrifice me. What doesit mean? Is there 
a meaning anywhere?” 

“My life and yours don’t matter,’ she 
answered. “But other men’s lives—they 
matter always.” 

He stared at her as at an enigma. 

“You want me to set free a pack of trai- 
who would have spared you as lit- 
t e ee a 

She persisted steadily. 

“You must.” 

“Lisbeth, sweetheart, you don’t under- 
stand. The little things confuse and blind 
you. If I set these men free they would 
never rest till they had me down. The 
struggle would have to begin again. I 
should be sacrificing my friends to my 
enemies.”’ 

“You can’t leave men to die like that.” 

I could see his bewilderment. To him it 


' was simple and obvious that they should 


die like that. It solved his problems. Her 
opposition baffled him, her appeal shook 
him to the heart. And yet he knew that it 
was a vital opposition—the whole of her 
pitted against the whole of him—and that 
her appeal was the last she would ever 
make. And as they stood there, con- 
fronting each other in that unearthly light 
of destruction, I remembered them as I had 
seen them that night in her father’s 
house—how even then I had recognized 
that fierce and elemental attraction which 
drove them into each other’s arms, and 
which in its essence was an uncompromis- 
ing, implacable hostility. 

“T beg of you, for pity’s sake, for all our 
sakes, if there is to be any peace for 
us ” 


“T can’t, Lisbeth.” 

He took a step towards her. I think he 
meant to take her in his arms, then and 
there to overwhelm that enemy spirit by 
the sheer force of his passion. But she 
shrank away from him. 

“You horrify me.” 

At that he stood quite still. It was the 
end—the ruin of his world. I pitied him 
with the intensity of an inexplicable under- 
standing. He did not know what it was 
he fought. He only knew that he was 
beaten. He made a little movement of the 
hand. 

“You break my heart—between you,” 
he said. 

So I also had mattered to him. 

He turned away from us both towards 
the window. A great column of black 
smoke rose from Fuego’s new crater and 
spread out overhead like the foliage of a 
terrible tree. It was growing darker, with 
only now and then a streak of fire to reveal 
us to one another. And as he stood there 
I believe that he foresaw the end and knew 
its inevitableness. 

“Will you come with me, Fitzroy?” 

Inodded. I knew that he was looking at 
her. I knew what was in his eyes, and even 
for her sake I could not have failed him. 

My poor companions must have been 
dead long since. But the issue was not any 
longer that of their life or death. He called 
for volunteers. Half a dozen responded, 
among them the baron, who, I think, had 
nick faith in his gods and no longer cared to 
ive. 

But halfway down the road back to the 
city I saw the whole summit of Fuego lift 
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“Show your teeth,’ he commanded. 

“What?” 

“You heard me. Just show me your 
teeth and you may go.” 

Her eyes closed, her nose wrinkled, her 
mouth opened and opened. She had thirty- 
two of the best-looking teeth Trumper had 
ever seen. Wouldn’t it be wonderful, he 
thought, if she should stick out her tongue 
in his face, and run! She did not. She 
closed her mouth as deliberately as she had 
unclosed it, unwrinkled her nose, turned 
and left him without a word. 

He had not enjoyed his afternoon; he 
was not to enjoy his evening. He entirely 
missed the significance of a jack lead at 


still unanswered. It was even impossible to 
say whether that influence was the same 
that had moved Trumper himself to ask 
that he be introduced. On that night be- 
hind the scenes, for an instant he had 
thought he saw something quite clearly— 
something he had not seen since, some- 
thing so vague that he could not even 
remera ber it—a sort of vision, dreamed and 
ost. 

When Loretta appeared she wore exactly 
the same clothes as on the day before; 
whatever she had done with her advance 
pay, she certainly had not used it to perk 
herself up. Trumper looked upon her va- 
rious garments with aversion and his eyes 


He Arranged the Models and Sketches on Binotinelli’s Desk and Proceeded to Lead the 
Confectioner of Clothes From Puzzlement to Wonder 


bridge by his partner; he ordered a cock- 
tail and forgot to drink it; he insulted the 
matron next to him at dinner by asking her 
out of a clear sky whether she thought the 
tendency of clothes was completely to ob- 
scure the essence of womanhood. 

“Exactly what do you mean, Mr. Brom- 
leigh?’”’ asked the lady icily, wishing she 
had taken her sister’s advice and tucked in 
a bit of chiffon where it would do the most 
good. 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” explained Trum- 
per in the innocence of his abstraction, 
“that most women begin to scintillate to- 
ward evening when they start taking things 
off. Do too many or the wrong kind of 
clothes veil the feminine spirit? It seems 
to me a mighty interesting question; not 
to be carried to its logical conclusion, how- 
ever. That would be embarrassing.” 

“T can assure you your investigation is 
embarrassing already, Mr. Bromleigh,” 
said the lady, turning on him a bare shoul- 
der which was even colder than it looked. 

After a restless night and a dull day in 
the office which allowed him plenty of time 
to think, Trumper found himself no nearer 
to the solution of his problem. The ques- 
tion as to what elusive influence had in- 
duced Mr. Zelter to employ Loretta was 


made a deliberate effort to see her without 
them. Thereupon he was reminded of his 
conversation with the lady who had shown 
him a cold bare shoulder on the previous 
evening. He arose, drew out the middle 
drawer of the Phyfe cabinet and fumbled 
about until he discovered what in those 
days was known as a maillot, but has re- 
cently been Anglicized into a one-piece 
bathing suit. 

“Put that on,’’ he ordered, tossing it to 
the girl. ‘‘Go behind the screen to shed 
your armor.” 

Loretta started to obey and then paused. 
“Ts the door locked?”’ she asked. 

“You know it is not,’’ replied Trumper 
tartly, ‘‘and it won’t be. Step lively, in or 
out—I don’t much care which.” 

She hung fire for a moment longer and 
then, seeing him occupied with swinging 
his easel around, arranging a sketching pad, 
and sharpening a crayon, she disappeared 
around the screen and there found comforts 
far beyond what might have been expected 
from the bareness of the rest of the studio. 
There was even a small curtained alcove 
that had once been a hall bedroom. It had 
a rug on the floor, hooks on the walls, a fur- 
nished dressing table and washstand. She 
divested herself of the clothes which had 
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aroused Trumper’s ire, including the rigid 
corsets which were still the vogue, put on 
the bathing suit, crept to a chair behind the 
screen, sat down on its edge, and waited. 

Trumper also waited; he waited a long 
time. Finally his patience was exhausted, 
but he did not call out. There was an aper- 
ture not over two inches high along the 
bottom of the screen. Quietly he knelt 
down, laid his head sideways to the floor, 
and saw two sets of immobile pink toes. 

He arose, dusted his knees, and remarked 
casually, ‘‘ Whenever you’re ready, Loretta, 
you may come out.” 

The moment she appeared he felt an 
exultant rush of blood to the head. It was 
there—the something for which he 
had been searching—but it was still 
elusive. She was different—individ- 
ual—so slightly unusual in her build 
that the suggestion of something 
out of the way stopped short of the 
eccentric. That was why Zelter 
had glimpsed eccentricity as a pos- 
sibility and promptly abandoned 
the idea. Also it was because she 
was different without crossing the 
line of .the abnormal that he, 
Trumper Bromleigh, had seen his 
fleeting vision. 

But wherein lay the subtle differ- 
ence? There was the rub, for he 
could not place it. He studied her 
coal-black hair, slightly disordered, 
and the peculiar thrust of her neck, 
small, round, not rising from her 
well-formed shoulders so much as 
continuing their flowing line. What 
he sought was not there. He gave 
full credit to the even paper white- 
ness of her skin, but he had seen 
several other women with that uni- 
form dazzling absence of color. His 
inspection descended steadily to her 
feet and found nothing to criticize 
on the way. Her legs were superbly 
formed. 

Superbly? The unspoken adverb 
gave him pause; there was some- 
thing the matter with it. It fitted 
her legs, but not the rest of her. 
His eyes went back slowly over the 
road they had traveled, reached her 
waistline, and stopped almost with 
a click; then, more slowly still, they 
pursued their upward course until 
they came to her hair and the end of 
her. He held his breath at the dis- 
covery that from the waist down she 
was perfect and from the waist up 
she was perfect; only—and here was 
the all-important point—the whole 
of her was fractionally discordant, 
almost imperceptibly inharmonious. 
From the waist up, she was slight; 
from the waist down, she was— 
well—superb. 

He could not doubt but that he 
had discovered the source of various 
vague impressions, of Zelter’s scent 
of the eccentric, of his own surmise 
of the unusual, of the ill-defined 
self-consciousness which led the girl 
herself to accentuate a mere nuance 
of diversity into an ungainly oddity. 
This perception of two women in one, 
to put it grossly, was all-important and must 
beseized, but he knew that it alone could not 
have been responsible for the entirety of the 
fleeting vision he had glimpsed and lost. 
Nevertheless, it represented a lot of ground 
gained. He covered his large pad with 
sketches of her. Some of them were crude, 
some wholly unsatisfactory for other rea- 
sons, but he erased none. Who could tell 
which of them would prove most eloquent 
in the ultimate disclosure? For his faith 
was renewed; he knew that eventually the 
ultimate disclosure would develop. No 
longer was he indifferent as to whether 
Loretta stayed in or out; consequently 
when he saw that she was about to cave at 
the knees from exhaustion, he compli- 
mented her on her patience and released 
her for the day. 

As soon as she passed behind the screen 
he called good-by, asked her to slam the 
door behind her when she left, and de- 
parted hastily for his club. Halfway down 
the stairs, however, he paused; then re- 
turned thoughtfully to his own floor, went 
toa door in the forward part of the building, 
unlocked it quietly and entered. A mo- 
ment later he was standing on the reverse 
side of the Bokhara rug that hung in the 
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‘THIs is the sheet-metal worker. 


He is doing a great work for you and 
me and doing it well. It is no easy job. 


Just stop to think a moment! 


There is not a building of any sort in 
America—cottage or skyscraper, factory or 
church, school or store—that doesn’t owe 
much to his skill. 


In our great industrial plants, hotels, 
schools and public buildings, we depend 
upon the sheet metal worker to build 
ventilating systems that we may breathe 

safely; tanks to insure clean, pure water; 
skylights to admit sunlight; roofs. to 
resist the elements. 


Surely so tremendous a job is worthy 
of the best men, the best tools, the 
best materials. The Metal Master does 
not want to waste his craftsmanship 
upon metals that rapidly rust away. 


The sheet metal that endures 


Today more and more sheet metal work- 
ers are using Armco Ingot Iron—the 
long-lasting sheet iron—the metal that 
is practically free of the impurities found 
in ferrous sheet metal. 


Metal workers like the flexibility of 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Middletown, Ohio 


FORTY TONS OF ENDURING PROTECTION 


This is New York State’s grain elevator at Gowanus 
Bay, Brooklyn, New York. It is the largest structure 
of its kind in the world. 

Mr. Lewis F. Pilcher, State Architect, planned for 


The Metal Master 


whose handiwork covers the conti 


Ingot Iron, which is also a rest 
purity. It is pliant, “gives” ru 
the tool, and forms without ; 
The dense, uniform, even surfie 
and holds the protective coatin 
(galvanizing) so perfectly that 
ing becomes practically an inter 
of the base metal. 


Insures your buildin 
against decay 


Wherever metal is exposed to ms 
in flashing, gutters, down spoutis, 
lath, roofing, window frames, sin 
skylights—Ingot Iron is a sf 
against corrosion. Because of if 
it outlasts ordinary metal. Yor 
metal worker can tell you tl 
that will be most suitable for yu 
ticular requirements. 


Look for the Armco Lae 


You can identify articles manu 
of Ingot Iron by the blue <4 
Armco label. This label is yer 
antee of excellence. Ingot Ironm 
form can be identified by the blt # 
triangle, stamped on every she’ | 
it leaves the mills. 


<a) 


It will pay you always to loo 
Armco trade mark. 


permanence and specified Ingot Iron fo 
flashing. Forty tons of Ingot Iron were * 
erected by the Fordham Cornice bog 
contractors on this job. 
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ik(ap pad and crayon, but 
an hour’s experimenta- 
om‘iced him that it was in- 
ig medium for the effect 
igh he abandoned it and 
ay This was better, and he 
9€(n reproducing her torso 
gistion of her hips. He at- 
le endly chatter from time 
in; nly monosyllabic replies. 
. eee ntedly, “Loretta, 
I mean, can you 


otope the imported one- 


anvered solemnly, “I can.’ 

bvin vain, for a change in 
l. Vas it possible that she 
i "ilm—playing a game of 
er features and de- 
8) ve. She had the look of 
phlegmatically to 
ental eye on the clock. 
re and it was with an 
P!2 pl a antly. 


ally she caught it, and 
per gasped inwardly i in 
Snot that he had never 
or he had, on up- 

It was the smile 
ut on at the ringing 
equivalent. What 
his instance was its 
er loneliness. That 
upposed to be seen 


be somewhat unex-. 
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one at a time—it came by the dozen, a 
sort of brigade smile—and this solitary ex- 
ample, strayed afar from the house of mirth, 
was as plainly a stage property as a glued 
mustache. All by itself it was a rather pitia- 
ble thing, and Trumper’s ire rapidly evap- 
orated.° 

“Take it off, please,”’ he said softly. 

Loretta obeyed, and he resumed his mod- 
eling automatically for lack of something 
better to do. The smile had rather smashed 
things up for him. Before it happened, his 
enthusiasm had been carried to a high pitch 
by the discovery of half the veiled secret of 
the girl’s unusualness. He had thought that 
one gleam of vivacity, mirth, wit, would 
have been sufficient to complete revealment 
and put him in full and lasting possession 
of his glimpsed vision. Now that she had 
smiled, all his gains seemed to have gone 
by the board. ‘‘As we were,’ he murmured 
inaudibly from the depths of his depression, 
and continued his apathetic thumbing of 
the pliant clay. Presently he sensed a new 
kind of stillness in the room. He looked up 
and observed that Loretta had gone sound 
asleep without modifying her pose or ex- 
pression. 

Trumper stared, and as he stared his 
body became rigid; his hands assumed 
petrification in the exact position in which 
they had been when he raised his glance. 
But not so his eyes or his lips or his lungs. 
His eyes grew in size and brilliancy; his 
lips slowly curved into a triumphant grin; 
his lungs filled rapidly until his chest sug- 
gested the prodigious pride of the pouter 
pigeon. 

“Wake up, Loretta!’’ he said in a loud 
voice. “You may go home.”’ 

He did not hurry to his club that after- 
noon; instead he stuffed three of the small 
clay models of Loretta into his overcoat 
pockets along with the sheets covered with 
sketches of her silhouette, and hastened to 
the secluded establishment of a certain Mr. 
Binotinelli, with whom he had once made a 
crossing on a French liner. Trumper had 
the instinct for friendship; he made friends 
easily and kept them doggedly. Butlers, 
bootblacks, senators and _ ex-Presidents 
were his friends, each pigeonholed and held 
in place by the atmospheric pressure which 
exuded from the last of the long line of 
Bromleighs. Binotinelli had surrendered to 
this urge and poured out his heart in regard 
to certain matters. connected with women 
and their raiment so earnestly that Trum- 
per had never forgotten the thesis or the 
theme. 

Effusions disposed of, and once closeted 
with the male modiste, he arranged the 
models and sketches on Binotinelli’s desk 
and proceeded to lead the confectioner of 
clothes from puzzlement to wonder, from 
wonder to comprehension, and from com- 
prehension to the white heat of artistic 
ambition. In the end Binotinelli called 
hoarsely for the presence of the girl herself 
and seemed distressed to the verge of de- 
spair when informed that he could not 
possibly see her until the following after- 
noon. He predicted for himself a sleepless 
night, but Trumper remained unmoved, 
explaining that the matter was not even 
subject to discussion, as he did not know 
where the girl lived and had no means of 
finding out. 

Binotinelli stared at him in fresh amaze- 
ment. ‘‘You mean that?’ he demanded. 
“You are not conventionally lying?” 

“T do, and I am not,”’ declared Trumper 
without hesitation. 

“Then,” said the robe maker with an 
eloquent slump of his shoulders, ‘‘the girl 
is ugly. Possibly as ugly as these,’ he 
See pointing at the sketches with his 
chin. 

“She is not ugly except to the blind,” 
asserted Trumper confidently. ‘‘Her face 
is lovely, her eyes are wonders, her body is 
what I have told you. All you’ve got to 
do, Bino, is to remember two things: Tear 
off the veil that obscures her, and do 
nothing to disturb her monumental im- 
passivity.” 

“Tn other words,” observed Bino with a 
nasty touch of sarcasm, ‘‘design a gown for 
a tombstone.” 

When Loretta went to the studio on the 
following day she found a large scribbled 
notice pinned on the door directing her to 
Binotinelli’s. Arrived there she was ush- 
ered into the presence of Trumper and the 
dressmaker, already in conference. She 
was not asked to sit down; indeed there 
was no chair vacant, and from the moment 
of her entry she was made to feel like an 
animated piece of the missing furniture. 
She was told to walk around, to stop, to 
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keep still from the waist up while she 

straddled her legs, to raise her arms, to 

stand straight, to slouch, to bend, to arch 

ai backward and to sway from the 
ips. 

“To you see it, Bino,”’ 
“or don’t you?” 

Without removing his beady eyes from 
her person Binotinelli nodded. When Lo- 
retta first entered he had shown a super- 
cilious apathy, but the memory of some of 
the things Trumper had said in conjunction 


asked Trumper, 


with the girl’s actual presence gradually | 


got in its work until a flush of red had come 
to stain his ordinarily sallow cheeks. Pur- 
poseful enthusiasm began to course in his 
veins; nevertheless nothing could have 
exceeded the impersonality of his bearing or 
the matter-of-fact solemnity of his entire 
procedure. 

He summoned a forewoman and mur- 
mured instructions. Presently sheaves and 
bolts of material in an interminable succes- 
sion were fetched in, only to be discarded one 
after another by Trumper. At last he sig- 
nified approval and promptly left, but the 
girl remained. For another hour she was 
posed, pulled about and measured with an 
exactness which made her gasp. 

“Come back on Thursday at the same 
time,’’ said Binotinelli as he dismissed her. 

Had he been more than at the beginning 
of success, not even for Trumper would he 
have kept his shop open on the following 
Saturday night, procured on approval an 
assortment of dull black satin sandals, and 
recruited an expert coiffeur. In spite of his 
own and his forewoman’s feverish activities, 
it was well past eleven o’clock before he 
could telephone his patron, cooling his heels 
at a near-by club, that all was ready. Five 
minutes later Trumper arrived with a cab. 
Entering the atelier, he stood for a moment 
in the door, spellbound; then his eyes and 
his face lit up boyishly. 

“Bino,”’ heexclaimed generously, ‘“‘you’ve 
done it! You have turned the trick!” 

ey | merely carried out your orders, Mr. 
Bromleigh,’’ murmured Bino in the vel- 
vety narcotized voice of an artist dreaming 
aloud after effort. 

What Trumper saw isnot easily described. 
The girl was standing before a pier glass, 
but not facing it. Her expression barely 
escaped being inane; it suggested that she 
had been interiorly blinded, and was striv- 
ing inadequately to readjust the sense of 
sight. A lot of questions would have been 
troubling any other than this extraordinary 
person, suddenly brought face to face with 
a self she had never known, for her aspect 
conveyed an amazingly contradictory im- 
pression. As a woman she symbolized a 
question—vague as a raised eyebrow. As 
a vision, she was two things—hauntingly 
chaste, and at the same time inexpressibly 
brazen. 


How produce so paradoxical an effect? 


As follows: By making the high bodice of 
the sleeveless frock of a single breadth of 
bronze silk fitted with an accuracy which 
caused it to appear to have been painted on 
her bare flesh. Trumper looked in vain for 


the fasteners which held the brilliant, skin- | 


like fabric in place. 


They were hidden beneath her left arm, | 


and then under a rolled swathe of chiffon, of 
the color and almost of the texture of brown 
smoke, which, ever widening, descended 
clingingly to her waist and there suddenly 
swept around her to form a diaphanous and 
billowing skirt. 

But that was not all. Some single factor 
imposed itself above the clashing notes of 
chastity and brazenness, welding them into 
one harmonious chord. Tt was her spiritual * 
and physical quiescence—the monumental 
impassivity whose value Trumper had per- 
ceived and seized only when he looked up to 
find her asleep, and which he had com- 
manded Bino not to impair. Bino had not 
impaired it; he had thrown it into startling 
relief. Looking at her, one could realize 
that for a bit of unsmiling Dresden china 
to smile would be just another name for 
shattering destruction. 

Loretta’s jet-black hair had been drawn 
back with a daring severity which relented 
in the looseness of the generous knot set 
low on the nape of her neck. Beneath that 
knot the bodice, so high in front, was cut in 
a deep yoke, displaying a flawless back. 
Her stockings were of the same smoky 
shade as the skirt, and she wore high-heeled 
sandals of dull black satin. Had it not 
been for those black slippers, her blacker 
hair, and the astonishingly even mat of her 
white, colorless skin, she would have pre- 
sented a monotone; as it was, she struck a 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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More Money in March . 


Several hundreds of our subscription rep- 
resentatives will earn an extra $50.00 or 
more in March. And they will earn it 
easily, in their spare time, without inter- 
fering in any way with their regular 
duties. If you want a similar opportu- 
nity, write today—a postcard will do—to | 
The Curtis Publishing Company 2, 
+ Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tx 731 4) 6 Ld 1529 
NAIL 


Gem*. 


Better than sare cay, to pe with 
either hand. Assure well trimmed 

nails. Gem (in leather case) 50c _.<¢ 
At drug and cutlery stores, 
or by mail. 


H. C. Cook Co. 
Ansonia 
Conn. 


Warranted not to Chafe 


Get our Test Leg 
Booklet Free 


E. H. ERICKSON CO. 
36 Washington Avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. | Ui 
2590 Uni. Ay. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 32 


Beginners 


The Beginning-|I5 


fee Shops everywhere. You can Nopen oe in yourown home—and make 


money hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries 
paidtotrained managers; shortageacute. We teach you entire business 
in yoursparetime. Be independent. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea 
for Profit.” Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. L-4714, Washington, D.C. 
a laste Nein ete atins Meanie Leet 


SALESMEN EARN BIG MONEY 


Selling ‘‘Indestructible Twill’’ 
Wearproof Suits. Union Made. Retail $12.50. Something 
new. $3 comm. No delivering. Clothing experience un- 
necessary. Price and quality sell them. Prompt deliver- 
ies. Permanent agents and district managers wanted. 

Wearproof Clothing Co., 450 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS. Newly patented Envelope Sealer. Seals 
3500 envelopes hour. Remarkable new invention. Tremendous de- 
mand! Absolutely no competition, Retails $4 only. Five Year guar- 
antee. Durable, handsome. Worth $20,000 yearly. Write or wire free 
particulars. Consolidated Company, 100A Boylston, Boston, Mass. 
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‘There ’s a Radio 


SUES hee Ce LOLS Le ee 


Bek ae. FAR BARRA 2 RANT 


New and Remarkable Radio Achiever 
in the new Radiolas — ) 


ERE are the new Radiolas—new triumphs of radio research! In- 

tensive study of the problems of radio today—backed by vast 
engineering resources—have.laid bare the needed improvements in | 
radio—and have found the way to these improvements. There was a | 
need for non-radiating receivers. For super selectivity. | 
melodious tone reproduction. For dry battery receivers more sensitive | 
for long distance reception. For even simpler operation. And these | 
needs have been met in the new Radiolas. There was a need for a 
worth while receiver at a popular price. And this need, too, has been 
met. Thus the Radio Corporation of America fulfills its purpose— 
bringing together great new discoveries of the foremost inventors— 
making possible things that seemed impossible in radio. And bringing 
these newest achievements to every home, with a Radiola for every purse. 


PUR S T 
Radiola Super-VIII. A richly cab- 


in distant stations without interference 
—and this with supreme simplicity. _ 


Prices: 


ineted instrument, supremely selec- 
tive, receiving over great distances— 
with no antenna—and no ground 
wire. It stands as aloof and beautiful 
as your phonograph. And brings in 
music and speech through its hidden 
loudspeaker — loud — clear — perfect 
in tone. Yet it has but two simple 
knobs to turn. It is an improved 
Super-Heterodyne, utilizing the sec- 
ond harmonic principle. 


SECOND 
Radiola X. For the home where the 


erection of an antenna raises no prob- 
lem, this Radiola provides selectivity 
capable of meeting the requirements 
in congested broadcasting zones. With 
local stations operating, you can tune 


§ 35. 

§ 65. 
$100. 
$150. 
$206. 
$220. 
$245. 
5 286. 


§ 4.25. 


Send Coupon for Booklet. 
Then See Your Radio Dealer. 
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Its greatest achievement is the dis- 
covery that gives the reproduced 
voice and music a tone pure and 
undistorted. It is a “regenoflex” re- 
ceiver—a vastly improved regenera- 
tive circuit of the non-radiating type. 


TH ISte 


Radiola III. A sensitive two tube 
receiver of the antenna type, which 
permits reception over long distances, 
ot loudspeaker operation on the near 
stations. It is an improvement in 
tone and reception over previous two 
tube receivers. It actually costs less 
than it could be made for at home! 
And with the two-tube balanced 
(push-pull) amplifier and the Loud- 
speaker, the beginner can add to his 
investment as he grows enthusiastic. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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(left) 
Radiola III Amplifier 

Two tube balanced amplifier for 

Radiolalll,includingtwo Radio- 

ecrons Wih-ti= seer. S30, 


Radiola Super-VIII—an im- 
proved Super-Heterodyne. Se- 
lective and non-radiating. With 
no antenna, and no ground 
connection, it receives far distant 
stations, even while local ones 
are operating. Loudspeaker built 
in. Complete with six UV-199 
Radiotrons — everything except 
batteries. . 5 $425. 


(above) 


Radiola III-a, which is Radiola III and its 
balanced amplifier complete in one cabinet; 
including four WD 11 Radiotrons, head- 
phones, and Radiola Loudspeaker/(either type 
FH or UZ 1320). eek: except antenna 
and batteries : 3 ; $100. 


Same as above, but without Radiola eae 
65. 


(above) 

I, an improved two 
ei of antenna type, 
id selective. Com- 
vih two WD-11 
>| and headphones 
in:xcept batteries and 
P| F “ $35. 


‘ (left) 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne (second har- 
monic) same as super VIII but semi-portable in 
mahogany finished cabinet, with separate Radiola 
Loudspeaker of either type, FH or UZ 1320. 
With six UV 199 paola’ but without 


' batteries . é $286. 
Same as abate. bee bvithoue Radiotrons or 
Loudspeaker : : : $220. 


—tra refined 
€ tenna type, ( below) 
; tn-radiating. Radiota Regenoflexs: a modified Radiola 


fo distance re- 


i fect repro- 
ilt. new type 


X, in mahogany cabinet, with external 
loudspeaker. With four WD-11 Radio- 
trans and Radiola Loudspeaker (FH or 
UZ 1320;, but less batteries and antenna, 


nplete with $206. 
adiotrons— Same as above, but without Radiotrons 
xiot batteries and Loudspeaker, batteries or antenna, 

+ $245. $150. 


It is impossible to give 
here full description of 
these revolutionary new 
sets. Send this coupon 
for an illustrated booklet 
that tells the story com- 
pletely, with detailed des- 
cription of everyset.Then 
see your nearest dealer. 
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( 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. i 
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Susssuacsusaiiacsseaustonstty: 


Looks better than when we bought it 
MURPHY FINISH 


HAT! This the road-scarred veteran he turned 
over to the painter! Why—this is a brand- 
new car—fresh from the showroom. 

He knew, all along, that his car was a beauty—un- 
derneath the mars and scars; that all it needed to 
make it look the part was a judicious blend of pro- 
fessional skill and Murphy Finish. But this surpasses 
his fondest expectations. 

How proud he'll be to drive this handsome car home 
and summon the family to approve its mirror-like 
beauty with “ohs” and “‘ahs”’ of admiration. 

When your car needs refinishing, talk to the painter 


who specializes in the Murphy Finish. Ask him to show 


you the Murphy Auto Color Harmony Chart. With its 
help and his you can instantly decide on a color scheme 
for your car that will be artistically correct, and at the 
same time different from that of any other car in town. 


ae surface and 
— Tie all — st + Mena 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
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_ single note, but a note of violent assertion— 


| a note of unquestionable and amazing 


| beauty. 


In the cab to which they proceeded as 
soon as Trumper had succeeded in catching 
his breath, he insisted that she occupy the 
entire rear seat while he perched on one of 
the uncomfortable forward flaps. She 
stared at him, still dazed; but already, in- 
duced whether by force of mere suggestion 
or by the actual constraining power of the 


| tight bodice, she had assumed the pose of 


a preening black swan, vainest and most 
arrogant of all manifestations of addle- 


| pated animation. 


Well, where are we going?”’ she asked. 
He named the Bonne Nuit, midnight re- 
sort of the ultra-fashionable. 
“Wha-what do you want me to do?” 
was her next question. 
“Nothing,” answered Trumper promptly. 
A moment later he was checking her 
wrap with his own coat rather than trust 
her before the mirrors in the ladies’ dressing 
room. The head waiter hastened forward 
obsequiously at his approach. 
“Your party has already gone in, Mr. 


' Bromleigh.” 


“Tn that case, Margol, you needn’t show .- 


us the way.” 

Margol recognized dismissal; he bowed 
low and drew back. From the edge of the 
crush within the entry Trumper directed 
the girl’s gaze across the emptying oval of 
the dancing floor to a table set for five. 

“See the table straight across with Zel- 
ter and two other men at it and two places 
vacant? Walk to it. Take the chair at the 
far end.” 

Still holding the preening pose of the 
vainglorious swan, the girl glided out on 
the glistening empty floor, followed at a 
slight interval by Trumper, who had 
paused to light a cigarette. 

Gone from her gait was the cowardice of 
failure; forgotten was the springless walk 
of the unsuccessful. She moved so evenly, so 
confidently, that her billowing skirts barely 
quivered. Indeed—and here is the meas- 


| ure of Trumper’s triumph—one could im- 
| agine them a mass of virgin metal out of 


which, in the manner of Rodin, rose a 
sliimly modeled torso—fully clothed, yet 
stark naked; breath-takingly daring, yet 
chaste as an Egyptian statuette in bronze 


| and ivory. The most cynical of appraisers 


could scarcely have denied her free entry 


| as a work of art to the innermost halls of 


fame, even while any Satan would smilingly 
have accorded her a seat at his right hand. 
Little victories can be enormously satis- 


| fying. Long would it be before Trumper 
| could forget the sudden hush of the restau- 
| rant or the twin look in the faces of his 


friends, James Van Peiss and Hilary Pell, 


| as Loretta swept down on them. But 
| never as long as he lived would he forget 


what happened to Zelter as he recognized in 
the beauty who had set the entire supper 
room to whispering the leggy filly of whom 
he had said, ‘Tonight lets her out.’’ He 
rose from his seat and then sank back with 
a shuddering of all his muscles as if he had 
been struck between the eyes with a club, 
while the girl stood stonily beside the chair 
Trumper had directed her to take until 


| Van Peiss, recovering before the others, 


sprang up to draw it for her. 

“Who are you?” he whispered. 

“Loretta,” she answered. 

“T know. But—er—Miss Hy 

“Not Miss. Loretta.” 

She sat down as Trumper arrived to take 
the seat at her left. 

““Gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘I see Loretta 
has introduced herself. I’m sorry we are 
late; it was entirely my fault. Loretta, the 
man on your right is James Van Peiss; the 
one next to him is Hilary Pell. Zelter, here, 


| I believe you know.” 


No one heard him; no one looked at him. 


_ Zelter, at his side, leaned far out on one 


elbow placed solidly in the middle of the 
table, and fastened his eyes on the amazing 
girl. How had he missed it? Missed what? 
What was it anyway? What the devil was 
it? Eccentricity? Not by a jugful! A 
knuckle seemed to tap him in the head: 
“Beauty, my boy—sheer beauty, you ass.” 
Yes; but where had it come from? 

The other two men were stunned, but not 


| tongue-tied. They said all sorts of things to 
' attract and hold Loretta’s attention, to 


which she replied at intervals, “‘ Well, I 


| don’t know,” falling into definite silence 


upon the arrival of breast of guinea fowl 
garnished with the famous Bonne Nuit 
mushroom sauce. Long dead and buried is 
the illusion that men admire a woman for 


not eating; they love to 
Loretta’s method of con 
hearty without being vul 
there, she wanted it, she 
was all there was to that, - 

When Trumper 


It was a ghastly hour to ; 
but he was troubled. 

He had half reached oy 
undecided, when the phor 
ring. It was she. S| 

“Janet,” he asked anxi 
thing the matter? Are you 

“Quite all right, Tr 
know, are you. I called up 
and address of the girl yo 
tonight. I’ve never seen a 
sitely lovely, and I want 
dinner.” 


but I can’t tell you where 
cause I don’t know.” 
“Loretta? Loretta wha’ 
“Just Loretta.” 
“Well, that’s a funny on, 
you mean by saying you d 
she lives? You brought h 
Nuit; didn’t you take her } 
“No, I didn’t,” replied 
sent her in a cab, and I’ve) 
she told the man to go. It} 
for a dollar—and a quarte}, 
There was a pause and t] 
are you lying?” j 
“No, Janet, I’m not. G) 
It was Trumper’s custc 
right side until he grew sle) 
roll over to his left for thei 
just about to go through t 
this maneuver when the 
again. He took up the rec 
nized the voice of James Vi). 
a request. 
“What’s that, Jim vi 
Trumper, striving to regail! 
senses. 
“IT want you to be best 2 
ding,”’ repeated Van Peiss, 
“Who’s the girl?” al 
“Someone I know?” 
“Why, yes. It’s Lorett: 
think it would be?” 
Trumper was silent for | 
then he said, ‘‘ Jimmy, you’): 
you can’t have asked ai 
vise you not to. All there}; 
what you saw. She can’t si 
ing, is nothing, says noth 
begins it with ‘ Well.’ Let’ 
forget this conversation.” | 
“But will you or won't) 
man?” demanded Van Pei 
“Did you hear what I 
retta?”’ stuttered Trumpel| 
“T heard you describe 


“Tf you don’t wal 
makes her worth just than 
me. I would appreciate yo'! 
ices as best man at their fl 
for your judgment ——” 

Trumper hung up the ¢ 
click and turned over oh 
Presently the phone begat 
He ignored it as long as he 
noise, but finally snatehett 
ment, prepared to give V 
swer which would put al 
their long friendship. It 
who wished to talk to hi 

“Sorry to disturb yo 
but I find no one cont 
can remember what 
name. Consequentl 
address in our files. 
trouble for you to tell 
again at a hundred a 
so generous as tos 
dress she had on at 


Beginning with that 
eighteen hours of pe: 
When Loretta 
studio, he learned het 
transmitted the infor 
Van Peiss and to Jan 
cided to let the girl he 
of running her own af 
forgot to tell her she 
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d from Page 106) 

Jof speaking this omission 
+ by three o’clock on the 
next succeeding day there 
jal Trumper wished more 
irview in person than Lo- 
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fifty dollars a week of another’s? Or was it 
something else—something he could not see 
and she had not the wit to tell? He gave 
up thinking, and spoke: 

“What do you suppose my wife thought 
when you told her you couldn’t do any- 
thing without my telling you to? What do 
you suppose Zelter is thinking, and Van 
Peiss, and Bino, and this whole town? Out 
with it now, what are you after?” 

“Well ——” began Loretta. 

“Well! Well!’’ interrupted Trumper. 
“Don’t you ever use that word again.” 

Loretta opened her mouth, caught her- 
self in time, closed it, opened it again, and 
murmured, ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

“Ah, yes,” groaned Trumper; ‘“‘I’d for- 
gotten that one. If anything, it’s worse. 
Now listen. From this minute on you 
needn’t report here any more for business 
purposes, and you can do anything in the 
world you please without dragging me in 
over the telephone or any other way. Also, 
I’m not going to pay you for doing it. How- 
ever, one of the craziest phenomena of life 
is that expectation seems somehow to breed 
obligation. 

“Consequently, whenever you can afford 
to keep it I’ll give you a town car as a wed- 
ding present, or as a testimonial for honor- 
able and faithful service; and that’s all I’ll 
spend on you—every last cent. What do 
you say—is it all right?” 

Loretta did not answer at once. She 
stood rocklike from the hips down and 
twisted slowly from the waist up, taking a 
lingering, perhaps a calculating look at 
everything in the studio. Never—not even 
on the night of the supper—had she ap- 
peared to greater advantage. Was it pos- 
sible, thought Trumper, that Van Peiss was 
not such a fool, after all? Need silent love- 
liness wear a frame and hang upon the wall 
to exercise its charm? Meanwhile Loretta’s 
eyes, having finished their inspection of 
everything in sight, came back to dwell 
solemnly on her late employer. 

“Yes,” she said finally as she slipped on 
her cloak and turned slowly toward the 
door, “‘it’s all right; but I would rather 
have kept my job.” 

Once more she had set Trumper to won- 
dering. Just what did she mean? What 
was the betting that she herself did not 
know what she had meant? He did not ask 
these questions aloud, but if he could have 
seen her stop in the gloom halfway down 
the stairs and grip the baluster with both 
hands while she had a quiet cry, perhaps he 
might have had his answer. 

It is not fair, however, either to Trumper 
or to Loretta herself, to leave her in that 
extraordinary posture. Presently she 
stopped crying, lifted her head and shook 
it. A look of amazement spread over her 
face and stayed there in the form of a daze, 
as if once more she had been brought into 
collision with a self she did not know. She 
sniffed twice, left the house and went into 
a near-by hotel to telephone. The sign 
stating that local calls would be charged for 
at the rate of ten cents each brought her to 
her senses. She turned her back on the 
sneering operator and the hotel, walked the 
long block to Sixth Avenue, and entered a 
drug store where she could call up Van 
Peiss for a nickel. 
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STEP IN AND GLIDE AWAY 


HEN your motor is cold and stiff 
you appreciate more than ever the 
ease and convenience brought by your 
electric starter—in which the Bendix 
Drive performs an important function. 


How It Serves You 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the ar- 
mature shaft of your electric starting 
motor where it functions automatically 
as the connecting link between your 
starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your flywheel—turns your en- 
gine over—starts it—then automatically 
lets go, and waits until you need it again. 
It is standard equipment on most auto- 
mobiles and trucks. 


Look for the Name ‘‘Bendix” 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
Senuine service parts for Bendix Drive. 
Insist on genuine parts should emergency 
necessitate replacements. The name ‘‘Ben- 
dix’’ is on each genuine part. Look for it! 


Manufactured by 
ECLIPSE MACHINE Co., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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' She fi oor of beauty 


and D4 wear 


Home-makers are giving increasing attention 
to their floors—they realize more than ever 
the important part floors play in the decora- 
tive scheme. 

And a Blabon Rug of genuine linoleum or a 
Blabon floor of Art Linoleum is the choice of 
thousands who seek to furnish tastefully at 
moderate cost, any, room upstairs or down. 

A Blabon Rug is not only beautiful, but 
sanitary. It needs no vacuum cleaning, no 
beating, no hard sweeping. An occasional 
going over with a damp cloth keeps it bright 
and clean. It is moth-proof, spot-proof, long- 
lasting, and lies flat without fastening. 

The rug pattern shown on the living room 
above is No. 8032. Any good department or 
furniture store can show you Blabon Rugs of 
genuine linoleum in an assortment of sizes, 
designs, and color combinations. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 
Home” will be sent, free, upon request. Address us at 
Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Every home-maker should 
have this new 32-page, 
8” x 11” brochure, beau- 
tifully illustrated in color. 
It explains the correct use 
of color and materials. 
Sent anywhere in the U.S. 
upon receipt of 15 cents. 


(Planning the - 
lor Seine 


ja? for YourHome 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 
base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise, or 


sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt 
I paper floor coverings have a black interior which is 
easily detected upon examining the edge. 


‘ Tieget Ht Adler 


jas 
<<" 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABUN 


ART Linoleums 
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UNWRITTEN HISTOR’ 


design in a lacework of words, brought 
lovely paradoxes out of his sleeve with the 
skill of a conjuror who produced rabbits 
from a hat, and gave a most keen and ap- 
preciative audience an hour and a half of 
sheer delight. A rare man, Chesterton. A 
reincarnation of one of the mighty penmen 
who tapped the posts of Fleet Street in 
Johnsonian days, but with a high and pure 
spirit, a great enthusiasm for humanity, a 
fine and delicate wit, an exquisite sense of 
satire, a boyish love of games and avery kind 
heart. 

This experiment, which gave the mem- 
bers of the Women Writers’ Club a mem- 
orable evening, was repeated later by Hugh 
Walpole and myself. The subject chosen 
this time was In Defense of Publishers, a 
popular one in such a place, in which most 
of the writers believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that one or other of the London publishing 
firms had done badly by their books, and it 
fell to Walpole to open the proceedings. 

Looking less like one of the canons of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in mufti than he does to- 
day, and with not quite the same assurance 
that he has naturally acquired since then, 
Walpole spoke well and charmingly in de- 
fense of a body the members of which hold 
themselves as totally exempt from ordinary 
men with something to sell. He did permit 
himself to indulge in a touch or two of the 
bland humor that has made him now one of 
the most popular of the English crusaders 
in the United States, where he has adopted 
the habit of discovering a native genius or 
so during each of his visits, but for the most 
part his talk was in robust and whole- 
hearted support of publishers, whose diffi- 
culties he brought forward with winning 
sympathy, and who, in spite of certain 
proofs to the contrary, were very good 
friends of the author. 


Books That Sell Themselves 


My attack was rendered much less easy 
than I thought it would be, because many of 
the men were present against whom my ti- 
rades were flung, so that it became neces- 
sary to invent a composite name for the 
principal firms in order to avoid personali- 
ties. Nor was I, as it happened, seething 
with any deep sense of injury, being per- 
fectly well aware of the fact that, in the 
final analysis, publishers have very little 
to do with the success of a book. The one 
which, like If Winter Comes, has something 
in it that demands attention sells itself. 
Nothing can stop it except the breakdown 
of the presses or a printers’ strike. Others 
equally good, and perhaps even very much 
better, potter into a mere average sale be- 
cause there is not in them the same imme- 
diately popular clutch. Asin racing, where 
an outsider about which nothing is known 
shoots out of the ruck and leaves all the 
classic horses a mile behind, so it is in pub- 
lishing when the most unlikely book in a 
tragically long list of well-typed works runs 
suddenly through edition after edition to 
the speechless surprise of its sponsors and 
the gentlemen who spot the winners and roll 
the log. It was, I am afraid, a little clumsy, 
and I was not helped, on this occasion, by 
the Chestertonian laugh. The evening was 
not, therefore, a very successful one, and I 
had the uncomfortable feeling that my 
squibs were damp. 

Nevertheless, the idea of arguing in pub- 
lie remained a good one andI think that it 
was continued by the club. 

My brother Philip Gibbs is another man 
who, if not a prophet in his own country, 
was given a very kind welcome in Amer- 
ica and made to feel that his unwearied 
interpretation of the spirit of the war was 
fully appreciated by a people who pulled 
their whole weight when they took an oar 
in the Allied boat. During his three visits 
to the United States he was shown how 
good a thing American friendship is and 
how generously the word “hospitality” is 
interpreted by a warm-hearted country. 
It might have turned the head of a less 
modest person, and he certainly is modest. 

I shall never forget bumping into him one 
morning in London during the first weeks 
of the war and listening in astonishment to 
his description of being put under a sort 
of arrest for having, as an unofficial war 
correspondent, helped to carry wounded and 
dying soldiers out of a building somewhere 
in Belgium that was being shelled at night. 
The Gilbertianism of such treatment made 
him roar with laughter, although he had an 
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I don’t know what it was that I gave 
them, except, as it seemed to me, my vari- 
ous limbs and every atom of what nervous 
force I had. And I know that at the last 
meeting, in the middle of an impassioned 
appeal for the younger generation, so fright- 
ful an aching started in one of my teeth that 
the tears which began to stream down my 
face moved the audience to deep sympathy 
and a firm belief that my subject had car- 
ried me into something far better than mere 
eloquence. The aching kept me in agony all 
that night, but it established a reputation 
of undoubted sincerity which helped me 
vastly on my difficult way. 

It was after I had spoken for an hour to 
the Drama League of America, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago and has done 
so much to help the stage, that a little lady 
came up to me with a rather curious twinkle 
in her eyes and said warmly, “I didn’t 
understand a word you said, but I just 
loved your accent.” 


Speaking Hither and Yon 


Speaking in public became a little easier 
to me after my war service, because of the 
vast amount of practice I gained then from 
addressing meetings on behalf of the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation Army, 
the Liberty Loans, recruiting missions 
and propaganda campaigns. I spoke at a 
crowded meeting at the Harvard Club of a 
splendid body of men who had been in 
training at Plattsburg, when that fine sol- 
dier Gen. Leonard Wood was in the chair; 
in the open air on Governor’s Island to the 
soldiers of the A. E. F., to officers’ training 
corps at the universities, and to the boys at 
Lawrenceville and other schools. I spoke in 
the music gallery of the ballroom of the 
now departed Sherry’s to the members of 
the Junior League who were making band- 
ages below and never once looked up; to 
the German-American and Irish-American 
members of the American Express Com- 
pany, who had expected to see another kind 
of moving picture to the one I made of my- 
self; and twice I stood on a grand piano in 
an immense armory, in which I never ex- 
pected to be heard, and told a vast audience 
of the spirit that would win the war. 

I was once on the same platform with 
another ex-British officer, a gallant and 
extraordinary man, who carried the audi- 
ence into huge laughter and enthusiasm by 
his dramatic attitudes and the fact that, 
because he spoke in so broad a Lancashire 
accent, no one understood a single word he 
said. And while I was suffering from colitis, 
which did its best to put me in my grave, 
I addressed a large meeting of doctors not 
one of whom was aware of the obvious fact 
that I could hardly stand on my feet. 

Probably my most tragic experience, 
however, was the one which happened to 
me the morning after I had assisted at the 
opening of a most efficient building that 
had been presented to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association by a kind lady of 
the suburb—one of the numerous pleasant 
Oranges, some little distance from New 
York. I was asked there to speak the follow- 
ing morning, which was Sunday, although I 
had forgotten that when I promised to do 
so. It was also, as it turned out, the Fourth 
of July, and when I was driven by my 
hostess’ daughter to a church near by I was 
convinced that there was some mistake. 
I had spoken almost everywhere, but never 
in a church. I was just in time to be placed 
in a procession of clergy and choir, followed 
by soldiers and sailors carrying flags which 
were to be stacked near the altar. It wasa 
large and beautiful church, filled to the 
doors, and after the procession had been 
played in by the organ I found myself sit- 
ting next to the choirmaster, prepared to 
take a reverent part in an impressive and 
dignified service. 

I had entirely dismissed all thoughts of 
the possibility of doing anything more than 
that, when presently, however, the choir- 
master touched my arm and whispered, 
“Tn the middle of the next verse you will 
take your place on the top step under the 
arch and speak for twenty minutes.” 

I was covered with confusion and terror. 
A church—an Englishman—the Fourth of 
July! How was I to live up to this great 
and utterly unexpected responsibility? I 
gave myself up for lost, and in doing so 
arrived at the proper and generally unusual 
state of humbleness in which men are 
helped. Indeed, I prayed as never before 
that some kind and adequate spirit might 
take possession of me and put into my 
mouth something worthy of this solemn 
occasion. I don’t know whether I spoke for 
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LANTERS Pennant Salted Pea- 

nuts offer a complete solution to 
the small-brother problem at mini- 
mum cost. Moreover they offer the 
best solution to hunger and the 
yearning for something unusually 
delicious to eat. Select the plump- 
est, biggest peanuts in the crop. 
Roast them in a way that brings ovt 
every atom of wonderful flavor— 
salt them to the Queen’s taste. You 
can’t beat them for real tasteful- 
ness. Nutritious too. “The Nickel 
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Even though taken from the Plant- 
ers can, and sold in the Planters jar, 
they are not Planters Pennant 
Salted Peanuts unless they are in 
the glassine bag with the Red Pen- 
nant and “Mr. Peanut” on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.} Suffolk, Va., San Francisco, 
New York,Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
Yee \ 


MR. PEANUT 
REG, US, PAT. OFF. 
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(From an actual experience) 


THIS COLONIAL BED ROOM 
was planned, by a decorator, to have 
one of those new floors finished in a 
solid color. Various floor treatments 
were tried. All of them— 


1. Showed wear and tear. 
2. Faded. 
3. Were difficult to wash. 


—the decorator finally : 
Suggested the Liguid Floo 


_After a trial, the report was: No markin nee 
noticeable. Washing has been twice aseasy. 
The decorative effect so painstakingly se- : 
cured, is enduring. 


With decorators as wellas with house-owners, 
Koverflor is gaining great favor. It is a liquid. 
floor covering, available in desirable effects. 
It is brushed on, like paint, and just as easily. 
It is almost tile like, lustrous and rich. 


Koverflor is the preparation for all hard-used 
floors, inside and outside. It keeps wood from 
decaying, cement from disintegrating. 


Koverflor is supplied in solid colors, for homes; in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings; and steamships. 
Hardware and paint dealers handle it. If unable 
to secure it conveniently, we will supply you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


San Francisco, Grand Rapids, London, Eng. 


STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois 
2600 Federal St., Chicago © 


Ligensce and Western Manufacturer 
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“The Liquid Floor Covering" like enamel. 
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describes fully what this revolu- 
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does. Contains color samples. Gives practical sugges- 

tions on protection and beautification of inside and 
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too short or too long a time, or what I said. 
But when I returned to my place in the 
choir, and my ordinary condition of mind, 
I was wet to the skin. 

That a spirit had come to my rescue was 
an absolute certainty, because later on the 
rector expressed his gratitude in very kind 
words. 

When I speak now, and I do so as rarely 
as possible, and only because I think the 
mind needs as much exercise as the body, 
and that it is good for man to do the thing 
of which he is afraid, I wrench myself into 
believing that I am walking up and down 
my room dictating to my secretary; and I 
still persist in the practice of preparing 


| nothing, because, having frequently been 


obliged to endure the pain and irritation of 
listening to other men deliver themselves 
of a learned-by-heart speech, I think it a 
greater compliment to an audience to give 
them something entirely impromptu and 
unrehearsed, however stammeringly and 
incoherently it may come; also because I 
think it affords them something of excite- 
ment and joy to speculate as to how soon 
I shall dry up, fold up and fallin a heap on 
the floor. 

There are few things less endurable in 
this life than to sit in front of one of those 
all too glib and confident orators who, with 
appropriate gestures that have been studied 
in front of a glass or at a school of public 
speaking, go from prelude to peroration in 
one wavy, unceasing stream. 

A story goes that two men were engaged 
to deliver lectures at an industrial institute 
in which there were classes for unfortunate 
people who were deaf and dumb and those 
who had been born or afterwards gone 
blind. Inefficiency or nervousness on the 
part of the director resulted in the man 
who was to speak with his fingers being 
sent into the room in which the blind were 
assembled to listen to a talk on the works 
of Carlyle, and the one who spoke in the 
ordinary way being placed before a roomful 
of people who hoped to follow a dissertation 
on the life and death of Dante in the lan- 
guage of signs. The first of the two to realize 
this frightful blunder was the silent speaker, 
who, after being shocked and surprised by 
all the unresponsive faces at which he 
looked for encouragement and sympathy, 
turned and fled from the building, leaving 
his friend still standing in front of the deaf 
and dumb, giving forth in rich, ripe tones. 


A Mutual Surprise Party 


An equally dreadful mistake was played 
on me when a kind but careless lady, who 
had wrongly gathered that I was in sym- 
pathy with women’s suffrage, took me to a 
stronghold of the suffragettes. Under the 
belief that I was talking to a body of charm- 
ing and domestic women, with hands that 
rocked the cradle and ruled the world, I 
had just got into a bitter tirade against 
their fanatical sisters who had lately tied 
themselves to the railings of the House of 
Commons when every woman in the room 
rose as one man and flung execrations at 
my astonished head. If I hadn’t been very 
nippy on my feet I should most probably 
have been buried in the cellar of the club. 
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he seemed to be living under a crushing 
sense of his own inability to do anything 
which could count greatly. 

Janeth, who was up before him, sat 
across the breakfast table on the porch, 
radiantly fresh in a print frock of yellow, 
cut square at the neck and belted loosely. 
In her clear eyes there was a mixture of 
silent inquiry and serene confidence. 

Fighting against an unfamiliar, paniclike 
impulse to curl up under the whip, he left 
the cottage and went into the woods. 
Walking was at least a 
form of action, and, even 
though the Brent for- 
tunes couldnot bemended 
by putting one foot be- 
fore the other, any action 
was blessed relief. Late 
afternoon came before 
the heroic possibilities of 
reéstablishing the house 
of Brent gave way to the 
prime necessity of paying 
meat and grocery bills. 
Considerably less heroic 
than hunting lions with 
the Honorable Bill Sea- 
dog, but considerably 
more vital. 

Resentfully he turned back 
towards the cottage; and again 
that sense of his own inability 
weighed down upon him. He 
was trained for no job—not to 
mention anything which could 
be graced by the word “posi- 
tion.”? He hadn’t the most ele- 
mentary notion of what one 
should do to acquire a job. 

With sullen humor he imag- 
ined himself advertising: “One 
useless big-game hunter, fond 
of vintage wines, will work for 
his food.’”’ For the first time in 
his life envy filled him; not 
envy of those who live securely 
exalted, but of those more 
humble people who know how 
to brace all the strength they 
have and throw it into the 
turning of their own small cog- 
wheels. All about him men 
were paying meat and grocery : 
bills, while he—a Brent !—stood / 
gaping, not knowing what to do, 
which way to turn. It wasmad- 
dening! 

In his present mood he would 
have welcomed any great de- 
cisive test of courage. He 
would willingly have boxed a 
wildcat’s ear, and let the out- 
come prove whether he or the 
wildeat had a right to bask in 
the sun. But though butchers 
and storekeepers might have 
enjoyed the show, they were, he 
knew, curiously prosaic when 
they were bending over their 
books. 

With no better idea of what 
he was going to do than he had 
on awaking—but with an angry 
determination that whatever it 
was, he was going to attack it 
with vengeful intensity—Allan 
returned to the cottage. 

Before the door there was a sleek, rangy 
_ automobile, its blue body, disk wheels and 
nickel fittings glinting just a little too 
brightly. Janeth, on the porch, met him 
with a mixture of concern and annoyance 
in her expression. Brentlike, he had as- 
sumed that his mere disinclination to re- 
turn for luncheon was ample reason for 
his not doing so, and it did not enter his 
thoughts that she might be worried by his 
absence. 

A heavily set man, verging upon middle 


age, as sleek as the car outside, arose and” 


waited in affable confidence until Janeth 
said, ‘This is Mr. Stinchfield, Allan.” 

They shook hands. AlJlan’s expression, 
which asked plainly enough, “‘And who in 
the devil are you?”’ seemed to be unob- 
served by the other. 

“We'd given you up,” announced Stinch- 
field. “‘Won’t you have a cocktail?”’ His 
glance went to the two glasses, now nearly 
empty, on the table; and he pulled a silver 
flask from his pocket. 

Allan’s eyes flashed belligerently. His 
first impulse was to take Mr. Stinchfield, 
toss him into his automobile and throw his 
flask after him; but Janeth, calm in the 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


presumption that it was eminently proper 
for her to receive a man who brought a 
flask on his hip and drink cocktails with 
him, was gazing unconcernedly off over 
South Field. Already, the trees along the 
western edge were casting a bluish border. 
“No, thanks,” he responded abruptly. 

Janeth looked up, mildly surprised, and 
said, “Dick has asked us to go with him to 
the yacht club for dinner. You’d better 
run along and change. It’s getting late.” 
He was about to decline, when Jan added, 
turning to Stinchfield, 
“Awfully lucky you 
came, Dick. I forgot to 
order anything for din- 
ner tonight.” It carried 
an unexpectedly 
sinister meaning 

to Allan. Heheard 


He Seemed to be Liv- 
ing Under a Crushing 
Sense of His Own In- 
ability to Do Anything 
Which Could Count 
Greatly 


her say, laughing, ‘‘As a housekeeper, I’m 
really not so good.” 

“May you never improve,” replied 
Stinchfield. ‘You weren’t intended to be 
a housekeeper, Jan. Have another?”’ 

She shook her head. ‘Better hop it, 
Allan. Flannels’ll do. Just informal.” 

He strode to his room, simply because 
that was a sure.way of avoiding an embar- 
rassing outburst of candor, and once there, 
having apparently acquiesced, he couldn’t 
with good grace change his mind. The head 
of the Brent family, in no jovial frame of 
mind, got into flannels.. From the porch 
came the mumble of voices and laughter. 

“T’ll put my foot down on this!” he mut- 
tered savagely. “That young woman needs 
to be run!” 


A station wagon rolled up before the cot- 
tage. From his window he saw a liveried 
chauffeur dismount and take his place at 
the wheel of the big car. The station wagon 
moved away, driven by a second man in 
livery. Whoever the Stinchfields were, 
Allan reflected, they were living in style. 

Displeasure became misplaced, rather 
than lost, at the club; there were so many 
old friends, whose faces changed miracu- 
lously from vague memories to pleasant 
realities, that he was constantly arising, 
shaking hands, and whispering desperately 
to Jan, “‘What’s his name?”’ when he saw a 
faintly remembered person bearing down 
upon him. At the close of dinner one of the 
men, Phil Martin, drew him away on the 
plea that Joe Severance was crippled by a 
broken ankle and wanted to see him. 

At their table Allan had a highball and 
discussed prohibition. 

“How do you like Stinchfield?”’ asked 
Severance. 

“Whois Stinchfield anyhow?” demanded 
Allan. “I’ve never met him before.” 

They looked surprised. ‘“‘Why, they’ve 
taken Brent House,” explained Phil Martin 
incredulously. ‘‘Didn’t you know?”’ 

Allan forced a smile and shook his head. 
“‘T haven’t been back long enough to know 

who’s who. Where do they 
spring from?” 

“New York. Dick’s ador- 
ing papa made a pile during 
the war—machinery. They 
had enough before, but now 
they’re positively filthy withit. 
You’d better look him over.” 

There was insinuation in 
Martin’s tone. Allan’s eyes 
sought out Jan, and 
snapped. Inside, the 
orchestra sounded its 
opening bars of jazz. 

“Tf you’re not 
dancing,’ suggested 
Severance, ‘‘sit here 
with me and my bum 
ankle.”’ 

“Thanks — I’ve 
got to be getting 
along.”’ 

He returned to 
Janeth, ignoring 
Stinchfield, “Jan, 

we'd better be go- 
ing along home,’ 
he said. “There 
aresome things I 
want to talk over 
with you. We 
might walk it. 
Nice night.” 

“Oh, I can’t in 
these slippers! I 
don’t want to go 
home now. We can 
talk tomorrow.” 
“No, now! Really, Jan!” 

She frowned and shrugged. 

“My man’ll take you—of 
course!” insisted Stinchfield. “I’d 
like to run you back myself, but 
I’m booked. Sorry!” 

“Awfully nice of you, Dick,” 
said Jan. 

She gathered her wrap and arose. Allan 
bow stiffly to their host, and they left the 
club. 

On the way home Jan made a tentative 
offer of conversation, but it was refused. 
The remainder of the ride passed in silence. 

When they were in the cottage she asked, 
“Well, what is it?’’ She seemed utterly self- 
possessed. 

“T don’t like the way things are going 
here,” he said abruptly. “I won’t have it! 
If you’re part of the smart younger genera- 
tion that they’re talking about, let me tell 
you that you’re off on the wrong foot!” 

“So?” Her expression had not changed. 

“T don’t like the cigarettes, and I don’t 
like the cocktails.” His voice was dry, 
crisp; his eyes had the gleam of newly cut, 
sharp metal. ‘And as for running around 
with the squirty son of the cheap war prof- 
iteer who’s leased Brent House—that’s 
out!” 

“Would you mind confiding in me, 
Allan, telling me what you’re going to do?” 
she asked calmly. “I don’t mean about 
what you’ve just been saying. About the 
future.” 

It was, to Allan, very much like aiming 
at a sparrow with a shotgun from two 
yards—and discovering that he had missed. 
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among the last to shake hands with the 
unfortunate victim. 

Allan, with an asbestos-treated flying 
suit ready, called Hickey to him. ‘‘How 
about the five hundred?”’ 

“Can’t you see I’m busy?’ demanded 
the little man. 

“That’s all right,”’ replied Allan. “I’m 
not busy—and I won’t be until I get a note 
for that five hundred.” 

Hickey protested, sputtered. His honor 
had been assailed. A gentleman’s word 
was sufficient. But at last he yielded. Two 
policemen stationed there as guards acted 
as witnesses, and one of them retained the 
note, in an envelope addressed to Janeth 
Brent. 

With his plane and his flying suit ready, 
and a half hour to wait, Allan found time to 
consider the fact that he had not piloted for 
more than three years—long enough to 
lose the sure skill of landing. The take-off 
and the actual flying would probably be 
easy enough, he reflected. 

His thoughts were interrupted by Hickey, 
mounted upon a table, haranguing the 
crowd, advising immediate purchases of 
wing-dope stock, which, even at this late 
date, could still be obtained at par. There 
was no rush of money in his direction. The 
crowd had come to see a free show. 

“And now-w-w, ladies and gent’men, 
you are about to see a demonstration of a 
product which is destined ” He quoted 
at length from the prospectus. ‘“‘And I 
have the honor to present to you, ladies 
and gent’men, the fearless Captain Brent, 
renowned for his daring exploits in the 
Great War-ra, who will take this mighty 
plane into the sky and drive it, a mass of 
roaring, blazing flame, utterly confident 
that this most remarkable discovery of the 
a-hage, the patents of which are held and 
secured by the Hickey Noninflammable 
Wing-Dope Company, will protect him 
from all harm, as it will, in the future, 
when the skies are filled with the glory of 
transportation by air, protect you and 
your loved ones, on journeys of business 
and pleas-shar, from that most fearsome 
and ter-r-rible form of disaster i 

Allan grinned at the open-mouthed audi- 
ence, and turned away to put on his flying 
suit. The policemen were pressing the 
crowd back. Three garage mechanics, hired 
for the occasion, rolled the plane out to its 
starting point. Photographers pressed in 
with their cameras. In the plane Allan ad- 
justed the belt, put on the asbestos hel- 
met—not unlike a diver’s helmet—and 
fastened the butterfly nuts. 

“Up and down the beach four times!” 
yelled Hickey. “‘Get the crowd, then let 


er fe} ” 


Allan nodded, and motioned to the chief 


mechanic to swing the propeller. ‘“‘Con- 
tact!’’ he yelled. 
“Contact!’’ The motor caught. For 


several minutes he waited for it to become 
warm. 

“Here goes,’”’ he said to himself grimly, 
and motioned for the blocks to be taken 
from the wheels. The mechanic lifted his 
arms to signal, “‘ All clear.” 

In the bumping rush of the plane over 
the ground, shaking the world from beneath 
it, Allan experienced an old sense of ex- 
hilaration. The take-off wasn’t so straight 
as it might have been, and the fact that the 
plane had a bad tendency to drag its right 
wings—due to faulty adjustment—gave 
him a feeling of awkwardness in the air. It 
took him several minutes to find that pre- 
vious assurance in his controls. 

He turned and skimmed over the beach. 
Each transit brought out more people. 

With his nerves tingling, Allan swung 
about once more, and said, ““At’em!”’ His 
fingers went to the lever which opened the 
containers, and he waited until the land- 
mark he had selected, a bathhouse, slid un- 
der his right wing; then he pulled. 

““One—two!”’ he counted, and touched 
the switch. 

Through the noise of the motor came a 
sound, ‘‘Phou-uff!’’and the world was ob- 
scured in blanketing red flames. He pressed 
his face against the windshield, drew the 
throttle wide, letting the wind-blast ham- 
mer back the flames. An instant of suffoca- 
tion passed, and he was able to get a clear 
breath. 

The fire slipped to the trailing edges of 
the blackened wings and held there tena- 
ciously. The fuselage and tailpiece were a 
plume of fire, stretching out behind. The 
danger of his gasoline tank exploding had 
passed, and now he craned about, watching 
for an indication that his rudder or ele- 
vators were succumbing to the flames. 
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The fire died down, wisps of it racing 
about lapping up the last traces of gasoline. 
He turned and covered the beach again. 
Handkerchiefs, arms, hats fluttered wildly, 
and the population of Tappan Beach 
turned its feet towards the hangar. 

His mind, intensely occupied by the fact 
that there was no time to lose, for within a 
minute the field would be dangerously 
crowded, forgot that it had been three years 
since he had brought a plane to earth; for- 
got it so completely that he made a perfect 
three-point landing, wheels and tail skid 
caressing the ground at the same instant. 
He taxied into the hangar, recovered the 
note and went in search of Hickey. 

He presented the note, but Hickey ge- 
nially waved it aside. He was much too 
busy at the moment. 

“Great! Wonderful!” he exclaimed. 
“Say, I want you to make fifty dollars more 
before you call it a day—taking people who 
buy stock up for rides. Just as soon as I get 
through handling the rush I’ll be with 
you.” 

At the hangar one of the policemen 
asked, “‘Say, is he stalling on the money?” 

“Looks that way,” replied Allan. 

“That’s why the other pilot quit. I don’t 
think he’s got ten cents to his name—just 
wildeatting this stock. He didn’t invent the 
fireproof stuff. He bought it from the guy 
who did invent it. But you got his note 
though.” 

Allan nodded and went into the hangar, 
dropped the curtains. Now that the test 
was over, it would have been sufficient satis- 
faction to take payment in the shape of vio- 
lence upon the person of Mr. Hickey; but 
that would not pay meat and grocery bills. 
Ten minutes later the curtains were drawn 
back and the plane was pulled again to the 
field, ready for customers. He went into 
the office and spent the next few minutes 
writing. 

Three customers were brought by Hickey 
for rides, and three times he circled Tap- 
pan Beach. There was a lull in the day’s 
business when he landed from the last trip; 
Hickey was perspiring and fretful. 

Allan did not broach the subject of pay- 
ment. He remarked jovially, “‘You look 
allin, old man. Come on for a hop and get 
cooled off. Greatintheairtoday! Jumpin.” 

Hickey didn’t jump, but reluctantly, 
drawn by the thought of cool wind and re- 
assured by Allan’s manner, he climbed into 
the passenger’s seat. They took off, and, 
instead of skimming the beach, the ma- 
chine entered in a long climb, leveling off 
finally at six thousand feet. With the motor 
throttled so that his voice could be heard 
and the plane in a comfortable glide, Allan 
turned about in his seat. 

“When do I get paid?’’ he demanded. 

Hickey’s jaw dropped, and his watery 
gray eyes pleaded with the other to be 
reasonable. As he didn’t answer promptly, 
Allan gave the control stick a vicious shake 
which lashed the plane in a quick sideways 
motion, as though it were trying to rid 
itself of wings. 

“Hey—don’t!” Hickey was clutching 
the edge of the cockpit. “Don’t!” 

The plane whipped about in a vertical 
turn, ocean and earth sliding insanely be- 
neath them. 

“Snap out of it!”’ ordered Allan. ‘‘Do 
I get paid now?” 

oo loca tiaue a 

“Busted?” 

Hickey nodded. From his pocket Allan 
drew the letter he had written in the office; 


it was an assignment to himself of the plane | 


in which they were riding, together with 
exclusive exhibition rights to the nonin- 
flammable wing-dope, as security against a 
claim of five hundred and fifty dollars. 

“You’re going to sign this,’ he an- 
nounced, still holding the paper. “If you 
don’t sign it, or if you accidentally let it go 
overboard, we’re going to test the wing- 
dope again—together!’’ He pointed to the 
gasoline containers. “I filled ’em. I can 
stand it here in the front seat, but you’re 
going to get damn warm where you are. 
Understand?” 

Hickey, aghast, stared at him limply. 

“‘Sign it!”’ ordered Allan, and passed the 
paper back to him. 

Hickey read it, and commenced to fume. 

The plane was close above the water 
now. “I’m going to the end of the beach 
and turn,” announced Allan. “Over that 
bathhouse”—he pointed—‘“‘I’ll let her rip. 
Take your choice.” 

With the motor roaring again, they tore 
along the beach, came about in a sharp 
skidding turn and headed back again. 
Allan’s hand, visible to Hickey, rested 
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upon the container lever; the bathhouse 
was a short minute away. Hickey prodded 
him in the back, signified a whole-hearted 
“Yes!’”? He passed the paper, signed 
“William H. Hickey,’ forward. Allan 
glanced at it, stuffed it in his pocket, and 
let the plane sink to a landing on the beach 
one mile from town. 

“Out you get!” he ordered. ‘‘ Walk it!” 

Hickey left the plane so precipitately 
that he sprawled on the sand. Angry 
words—‘“‘law,”’ “arrested,” “‘ blackmail’ — 


_rose above the muttering of the engine. 
Allan waved derisively and opened the 


throttle. In the air he turned; swept close 


| to Hickey, now plodding up the beach, 
| waved again, and headed for Sound Brook. 


South Field was to come into its own. 
But Jan did not rush out to meet him, as 


| he expected she would. He taxied the plane 


close to the cottage, and went in. Propped 
upon the table in the living room was a 
letter addressed to him. It read: 


Dear Allan: It is three o'clock now, and I 


| have waited for more than a day, without a 
| single word from you. Whether or not that is 


fair, I will let you judge for yourself. I realize 


_ how much you resent the responsibility that 


has been placed upon you, and, naturally, 

don’t want to be part of the responsibility. The 
best thing I can do, for both of us, is to marry 
Dick Stinchfield. I wanted to tell you this, but 
you didn’t come back, and there is no reason 
why I should wait longer. I am very sorry, 


| Allan, that your return home has been so un- 


happy, and that I have helped to make it so. 
At first I thought that we could fight it out to- 
gether, but that seems to be impossible. I am 


| sure that if you will think it over you will agree 


with me that this is the best thing to do. Of 
course, I am turning over to you my share of 
the estate, and the Stinchfields will pay one 
hundred and eighty thousand for Brent House 
and the land. If you are willing to sell, that 
means that you will be at least fairly inde- 
pendent. We are not eloping—just going to 
Denny to be married, then motoring to New 
York, where Dick’s yacht is waiting. I will 
write to you. JANETH. 


The impersonality of the letter, hiding 
all the emotions she must have felt, smote 
him, left him in a dazed incomprehensible 
state of wrath and bewilderment. Those 
emotions gave way almost immediately to 
one in which he saw himself a blunderer 
who, simply through lack of understanding, 
had wrecked everything about him. For 
the first time in her life Janeth had wanted 
him, needed him; and he had given her 
every evidence of failing her. 

It was nearly four when he yanked the 
plane from South Field and laid it close 
over that forty-five-mile strip of road to 
Denny, searching for Stinchfield’s blue car. 
He found it, about three miles from the 
heart of the city, ready to plunge into that 
blackened factory district and become lost. 

Allan’s mind worked in terms of action. 
He drew close to the car, yanked the con- 
tainer lever, touched the switch. Flames 
leaped around him, and he crouched for- 
ward in the cockpit, choking, blinded, fear- 
fully hot, and trusting to flying sense to 
keep his position in the air. He came up, 
panting, gasping, as the flames abated suffi- 
ciently for him toswing about. The roadway 
was lined with cars which had halted. 
Nearly in the center of them was the flash- 
ing spot of blue for which he was searching. 

He landed and ran forward. People 
streamed out to question him, but he 
brushed past them. Janeth and Stinchfield 
were standing on the running board, staring 
at the smoke-blackened young man who 
hopped from furrow to furrow of the po- 
tato field in their direction. 
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whatsoever’’—in such foolishness; and in 
the end Billy found himself urging the mat- 
ter against his better judgment. To add to 
his troubles, he found Miss Bowman’s 
trusting blue eyes exceedingly disconcert- 
ing; they were so extremely pretty, and 
they watched him and hung on his words 
as though he were an oracle shaping the 
whole of her future existence. 

“Of course I’ll certainly do anything the 
ambassador wants me to do—certainly 
will,’’ she finally conceded. ‘‘He’s such a 
sweet, darling old gentleman, I just couldn’t 
refuse. But it’s going to scare me to death,” 
she added plaintively. 

Billy hurried on with his instructions. 

“There’s nothing at all to worry over. 
All you have to do is order the proper dress, 
and that isn’t difficult here. It’s much 
simpler than in England—an evening dress 
with court train. We’ll have a rehearsal 
at the embassy the night before, where 
you'll be told what to do, when to curtsy 
and how to enter and leave the room. Most 
Americans enjoy it immensely; I’m sure 
you will too.”’ 

The plaintive expression in Miss Bow- 
man’s eyes deepened; and when she rose 
to leave, placed her soft, cool little hand 
in Billy’s let it rest there confidingly, and 
said ‘‘ You are just as good and kind as you 
can be, Mister Secretary. I reckon I[’ll 
just never be able to thank you enough— 
certainly won’t,’’ Billy was somehow rather 
touched. It had been so long since he had 
met a girl like her; indeed, he wondered if 
he ever had. She was such an anachronism 
in this harsh, rushing, material world of 
today; a very delightful anachronism, too, 
with her soft, drawling voice, her trusting 
blue eyes and a sort of sweetness that you 
couldn’t help feeling was real and sincere. 
Of course it was all nonsense forcing this 
situation on her; she wouldn’t be a success 
in it, she didn’t even want to be; but then 
the ambassador’s heart was set on it and it 
was his duty to help as much as possible. 

“Tt’s not a man’s job,”’ Billy confided to 
his chief just before luncheon. 

“What isn’t?” 

“Getting Miss Bowman ready for court 
circles.” 

“What do you mean me to infer?”’ 

‘“We need a woman’s help. I’ve been 
thinking it over. There’s the Countess 
Arnoto. Her charity bazaar is due in about 
a month and she is probably expecting an- 
other generous contribution from you. If 
she were interested she could easily put the 
whole thing over for you. Her connections 
at court are very close. If she took Miss 
Bowman under her wing, told her what to 
do and how to do it—well, sir, we’d be re- 
lieved from any further responsibility. 
Another thing, under the circumstances a 
pension is no place for her. She ought to 
have a suite at the Grand Hotel and her 
own motor. Why have a million a minute— 
or week—whichever it is—and not get some 
fun out of it? If you’re determined to force 
Miss Bowman into the set here she will 
have to be told how, and the countess is 
the one to do it.”’ 

The ambassador gave Billy a long, ap- 
praising glance. 

“The next report I make to the State De- 
partment, I am going to refer to you as a 
master of intrigue. Very well, I’ll consider 
your suggestions. On the whole, I suppose 
you’re right. I’ve got to do my best for 
that girl, even against my better judg- 
ment.”’ 

“Your better judgment!”’ 

“Yes, exactly that. I know as well as 
you do that this is not the atmosphere for 
a girl like that. She ought to be at home 
making chocolate layer cake—as you call 
it—for a hard-working husband. That’s 
her walk of life.’”” The ambassador sighed. 
“But I suppose a peep at the way these 
people over here live won’t hurt her. It 
will be a memory for her to recount to her 
numerous grandchildren.” 

A little later, at luncheon with the second 
secretary of embassy—Mr. James Stillwell 
Hobart, to be exact—Billy saw his chief 
and Miss Bowman and Miss James being 
shown to a table in the center of the dining 
room of the hotel, and received a smile of 
greeting from Miss Bowman that was so 
friendly that it reached quite across the 
room. 

“Who's the living advertisement for ice- 
cream soda?’’ inquired Hobart. 

Billy frowned. For some unaccountable 
reason—at least, unaccountable at that 


moment—he didn’t like Hobart’s facetious- 
ness; and yet he knew, if the remark had 
been made a few hours before, he would 
have found it amusing. 

“One of our compatriots,’’ he answered 
indifferently. 

“Really! I thought she was an Indian 
princess,’’ Hobart scoffed. 

“The chief’s going to present her at the 
first court,’’ Billy added, sure of the impres- 
sion the announcement would make. 

“On account of her complexion, I sup- 
pose.” 

“And her income.’”’ 

Hobart’s interest showed symptoms of 
being aroused. 

“Ts it exceptional?”’ 

“‘Appalling! Nothing more or less than 
a million a month.” 

Hobart’s attention became fixed. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ he admitted, 
“she is rather pretty. Will you introduce 
me after luncheon?”’ 

That afternoon Billy dropped in to tea 
with the Countess Arnoto with a casualness 
he took pains to accentuate, and men- 
tioned—also with premeditated casual- 
ness—that a particular friend of the 
ambassador had just arrived and was going 
to be presented at the first court. 

“One of our most recent heiresses,’’ he 
added, and saw a responsive gleam in the 
countess’ eyes. 

Altogether Billy was very much pleased 
with his day’s work—at least so far as 
carrying out the ambassador’s wishes. 
Whether the result would be satisfactory to 
Miss Bowman was more doubtful. At any 
rate, the situation was rapidly developing. 
The next morning the ambassador told him 
that he had got Miss Bowman moved from 
the pension to the Grand Hotel, had en- 
gaged a motor for her and had invited the 
Countess Arnoto to meet her at luncheon 
that day. 

“‘Tt’s a pleasure to do things for a girl like 
that,’”’ he waxed enthusiastic over his 
“T’d forgotten we had them like 
that at home.” 

“Even against her will,’’ observed Billy. 

“Oh, she’ll enjoy herself, once she gets 
into the swing of the thing. You can’t be 
young and rich but once in this life. As 
pen as she gets over her shyness she’l] like 
it all.” 

The word caught Billy’s attention. Shy? 
Yes, it fitted her perfectly. She was shy— 
shy and timidlike. Oh, well, it sounded 
sentimental, but it was apposite—like a 
fresh flower. There was nothing of the hot- 
house and artificial atmosphere about her; 
she was just simple and frank and unself- 
conscious—and best of all, without a single 
ulterior motive. The thought stuck in his 
mind so insistently that it carried him over 
to the Grand Hotel and up to her suite—a 
rather gorgeous, spacious affair—where he 
found her and Miss James and the Countess 
Arnoto and Hobart gathered about a tea 
table. The scene caught him by surprise. 
It was so absolutely the contrary of what 
he had expected. But Miss Robbie Belle 
Bowman—not a bit! She met him with a 
quickening glance of welcome that made 
him forget the others were there. 

“Oh, Mister Secretary—certainly am 
glad to see you! You’ve come just at the 
right time—certainly have. Do sit right 
down here and have some of these funny 
little cakes. They aren’t nearly so good as 
mine, are they, Cousin Emmy? The count- 
ess is going to let me show her cook how to 
make real American cake. Isn’t it funny 
how different things are over here? I'll 
just never get used to them. The countess 
is telling me all the things I’ll have to do to 
goto court. I reckon I’ll be terribly scared. 
I already am—in this big hotel. The am- 
bassador just made us come here.” 

Billy spent an hour with her, and half an 
hour after the others had gone—and left 
with a feeling of resentment at the turn 
events were taking. The presence of the 
countess and Hobart was so obviously for a 
purpose—the former for the substantial 
contribution to her charity that could surely 
be got out of an American heiress, the latter 
to bask in the reflected glory of untold 
riches. That he had been a party to bring- 
ing about the situation increased his re- 
sentment. Hadn’t he planted seed in both 
the countess’ and Hobart’s fertile brains— 
seeds which they no doubt had already 
scattered broadcast? There was no telling 
where they might not lead this trusting, 
very sweet girl—for she was just that. The 
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more he saw of her the more he realized it— 
just about the sweetest girl he had ever 
known. 

And on the spur of the moment he reached 
a conclusion. He would see to it himself 
that they did not influence her too much. 
He would make a point of seeing her often 
and counteracting false impressions. On 
the whole, he would rather enjoy seeing 
her often. She created an atmosphere of 
home—the sort he had known long ago— 
that was somehow what he had been long- 
ing for for a long time and didn’t know 
it. She even carried’ this atmosphere into the 
great bare sitting room of her suite at the 
hotel. In spite of yellow damask curtains, 
gilt furniture and crystal chandeliers, it 
became—with her in it—a quiet, cozy place 
where you could sit down and not bother 
about trying to be clever and satirical in a 
foreign language. After all, he did get 
frightfully lonely at times, living always so 
far away from home, among people who 
were so utterly different from those he had 
been brought up with. Yes, he would go to 
see her often—almost every afternoon, es- 
pecially as the hotel was just across from 
the embassy. 

But a whole week passed without this 
plan becoming realized. Billy called, but 
invariably found her out. However, he saw 
her several times, once at luncheon at the 
embassy, at various teas, at one dinner and 
a ball, each time chaperoned by the count- 
ess and safely detached—no doubt with 
that lady’s entire approval—from Cousin 
Emmy. She always welcomed him with 
her warm smile and her trusting blue eyes; 
but so far as conversation went, they seemed 
never to get further than that first day. 
Not that she showed any signs of being 
overenthusiastic about the things the 
countess was undoubtedly making her do; 
the fault lay with others; they couldn’t 
seem to leave her alone for a moment. 

And then Billy had to leave town for a 
week on the tiresome duty of straightening 
out a tangle that had come up in a con- 
sulate in one of the ports, and returned only 
in time to attend the first court ball. In 
the vast throne room where the king and 
the queen, the entire court, the diplomatic 
corps and everyone else who could manage 
in some way to.,get an invitation were 
gathered—all of them got up in very glit- 
tering attire—Billy saw Miss Bowman in 
the group of Americans the ambassador 
was presenting. He was inclined to rub his 
eyes and stare a bit. He had thought her 
pretty—exceedingly pretty—the first time 
he saw her; but now, in her presentation 
robe—a very girlish frock of pale blue with 
a court train of blue voile touched here and 
there with brilliants—she was nothing short 
of lovely. Whoever had chosen the frock 
for her had known the value of restraint. 
It was striking, amid all the surrounding 
glitter, on account of its simplicity; and yet 
it had the required dignity; and most of 
all, it was a perfect setting for her fresh- 
ness, her natural charm, her shyness. 

As a matter of fact, Billy was so much 
impressed—and surprised, too—that when 
he reached the ambassador’s side during the 
few minutes of awkward pause that elapsed 
after the presentations were finished, and 
before their majesties had given the signal 
for the dancing to begin, he did not at first 
notice that his chief was in conversation 
with the Duke di Acquafelice, the king’s 
cousin. In fact it was this important per- 
sonage himself who interrupted Billy’s 
trend of thought and called him back to the 
present. 

“T congratulate you on your compatriots, 
Mr. Welbourne,’”’ his royal highness said. 
““T’ve never seen a more charming group of 
ladies.: You must have a law in America 
which makes all the ugly ones stop at 
home.” 

Billy bowed ceremoniously and then 
smiled understandingly at his royal high- 
ness. They were about the same age, had 
already met several times at hunt meets, 
balls and official functions; in fact a sort of 
friendship had sprung up between them. 
Though the duke was the king’s cousin, he 
was one of the most unoppressive royal 
personages Billy had ever met. As a matter 
of fact, many—especially the old régime— 
considered his informality a bit lacking in 
dignity. He made himself, according to 
them, entirely too accessible; he would do 
something yet, they felt sure, that would 
embarrass the royal family immensely. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“That’s just it. What you can’t explain 
always fires your imagination. No matter 
what it is, she has got it. It’s the same 
thing all charming women have. Cleopatra, 


Helen of Troy, Madame Récamier—all of | 


them had it. Miss Robbie Belle Bowman 
has it too. No one has ever found out ex- 
actly what it is. As you say, you just feel 
ieepe most of us are satisfied to do only 
that.” 

But Miss Bowman’s success had not yet 
reached its climax. She danced a second 
time with his royal highness and even had 
the honor of being taken out to the banquet 
hall on his arm. As far as Billy could see— 
and very little escaped his watchful eyes— 
they appeared to be hitting it off famously. 
And such is the power of success that when 
Miss Bowman was released from the atten- 
tions of the duke others were waiting to 
show their admiration too. Hobart com- 
plained that he could not get a single dance 
with her, she was so enveloped in royalty. 

It was very late in the evening—or, more 


correctly, early in the morning—that Billy | 


finally had his arm about her, guiding her 
through the now congested mass of dancers. 
Freed from the dampening presence of the 
king and queen, who had withdrawn at 
midnight, the ballroom had become much 
more jolly and informal. 

“You appeared to hit it off awfully well 
with his royal highness,” Billy said, with a 
grudging note that he took no pains to hide. 

“He’s such a darling, most anybody 
could get along with him. He made me 
feel real at home right away. And what do 
youreckon? He has asked me to hunt with 
him next week! Wasn’t that precious of 
him?” 

“Do you know how to ride?”’ 

“Certainly do. Used to ride all day 
long—on the ranch.”’ Then, following his 
steps perfectly and as light as a feather in 
his arms, her trusting eyessought his. “‘He’s 
lots easier, to talk to than you are.” 


“Don’t know exactly, but he certainly is. 
He didn’t make me feel a bit like I didn’t 
know a thing in the world.” 

“Who does make you feel that way?” 

eV OU. 

“ce I ! ” 

“Certainly do. You aren’t a bit friendly 
and homelike. Never come and see me like 
all the others do—like Mister Secretary 
Hobart. Don’t believe you like me a bit.” 

“T’ve been to see you many times. 
You’re never in.” 

“Certainly will be if you let me know 
when you’re coming.”’ 

Billy looked down at her lovely glistening 
hair. He was rather glad that her trusting 
eyes were not then meeting his. Yes, she 
was extraordinarily pretty; and she did 
have that something the ambassador said 
you had to accept and just feel. Suddenly 
he made a resolve. 

“Will you be at home tomorrow after- 
noon?” 

Again that plaintive, caressing, ‘“Cer- 
tainly will. At teatime? The countess 
said I must have tea every afternoon—that 
people like it over here.”’ 

“‘T’ll be there at five.” 

“You know, I thought we were going to 
be mighty good friends that first day.’ 
Then, with a-purring sigh, “I reckon all 
you diplomats are terribly busy people.” 

Billy sailed in to tea the next afternoon 
with all sorts of pleasant expectations. 
However, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The atmosphere was exactly what 
he had expected; it was quiet and home- 
like; there was even a crackling fire on the 
hearth; and—just to accentuate the do- 
mestic touch—there was Miss James in the 
far end of the room, seated rear a window, 
far enough away to be quite out of the con- 
versation, giving all her attention to the 
knitting of a gray sweater. But what ruined 
the perfect setting—completely obliterated 
it, Billy thought—was the presence of his 
royal highness seated near the tea table and 
being literally fed from Miss Robbie Belle 
Bowman’s attentive and also trusting 
hands. Not that his royal highness was not 
fitting into the picture with his customary 
grace—he could always be counted on to do 
that—but blue trousers with broad orange 
stripes, gold epaulets and a black astrakhan- 
trimmed tunic are not exactly the ingre- 
dients of the home atmosphere. And to 
accentuate Billy’s disappointment—if you 
could call it that—was the fact that his 
royal highness was a bit annoyed at Billy’s 
entrance, took no pains to hide it and very 
soon got up to leave—not, however, before 
making an appointment to meet Miss 
Bowman and Miss James the next morning 
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Lower an inverted 
glass into water. The 
water cannot enter the 
glass, because the air 
within keeps out the 
water. The hood of 
the Clark Grave Vault 
acts the same as the 
inverted glass. 


“Eternity does not 


compromise > 


NLY that burial protection which 

is absolute and permanent has 
any meaning whatever whenconsidered 
in thought of Eternity. 


Such protection in practical form is 
secured without question by the appli- 
cation of an immutable laW of Nature 
—as is found in the Clark Grave 
Vault. 


The definite assurance of protection 
by the use of the Clark Grave Vault 
is proving to be an inestimable comfort 
to an ever-increasing number of fam- 
ilies from which loved ones have passed 
on. 


The Clark Vault keeps out water and 
protects against the destructive ele- 
ments in the ground. During the many 
years it has been in use the Clark Vault 
has never failed. It is made of Key- 
stone Copper Steel. 

° 
Leading funeral directors gladly supply 
the Clark Grave Vault because they 
know it is the standard of protection. 
They deliver with each vault our 
guaranty for fifty years. 


Less than Clark complete protection 


is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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gather the facts 


HALF MILLION farms are already electrified. 
Millions are not. Why? 


Because a light and power company cannot econom- 
ically serve a few, scattered farmers, because farm 
equipment and farming methods are not yet adapted 
to the utilization of electricity, and because electric 
service cannot be intelligently rendered before the 
needs of farmers are known. 


The first task, then, is to gather all the facts. In this 
a special committee is now engaged, which is com- 
posed of experts representing the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Commerce, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Power Farming Association of America, and 
National Electric Light Association. 


The first step toward electrifying our farms has 
clearly been taken. Electrification itself will follow 
when the Committee indicates what basis is sound 
both for the farmer and the light and power company. 


A booklet has been published outlining the work of the com- 
mittee. Write to E. A. White, care American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois, or to 
us at 29 West 39th Street, NewYork City, forit. It costs 
nothing. Read it and pass it on to your neighbor. 
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and show them over his summer palace in 
the environs of the town. 

“Tsn’t he a darling?’’? Miss Bowman 

purred as she handed Billy a cup of tea, her 
trusting eyes still in the direction of the 
door through which what Billy now called 
the theatrical apparition had just disap- 
peared. 
“A great many women have found him 
so.’ 
Miss James put down her gray knitting 
abruptly. 

“That’s exactly what I told her, Mister 
Secretary. Same old story—fine feathers.” 

“Of course it’s mighty easy to know why 
he is so nice to me.””’ Miss Bowman smiled 
gently at Cousin Emmy. “It’s all on ac- 
count of the ambassador. His royal high- 


; | ness told me he thought the world and all 


of him.” 
Miss James returned to the gray sweater 


_ and Billy to his tea and Miss Bowman to 
| her lingering observation of the closed door. 


On the whole, the afternoon was a failure. 
Even the removal of the theatrical figure 
could not re-create the atmosphere Billy had 
longed for. He went away, however, with 


| an engagement made for the day after to- 


morrow—when there were no royal ap- 
pointments—to take Miss Bowman to a 
museum. 

From then on he fell more and more 


| under her spell—his way, at first, of de- 


scribing his condition. He not only took 
her to museums and art galleries and cata- 
combs; he even went with her to several 
tiresome lectures being given by a man who 
made a specialty of talking for hours on 
archeology. Billy didn’t believe she en- 
joyed them any more than he did; but she 


| had a sort of conscientious determination 


to do some of the things she had come to 
Europe to do and which—all on account of 
the ambassador’s being determined upon 
her seeing the inner life of a court set—she 
had very little time for. So far as social 
life went she was undoubtedly having her 
full share of that; she was invited in every- 
where; and to make her success more 
pronounced, every time she appeared his 
royal highness appeared also. If ambitious 
hostesses wanted their gatherings to be 
given the luster of royal presence, they in- 
vited Miss Bowman and took pains to let 
it be known generally that she would be 
there. 

She appeared once or twice at the hunt 
meets, rode extremely well and was once 
the first in at the death. As her success 
developed, Billy’s worry increased, though 
he had to admit that she had not changed 
in the least. Attention apparently did not 
go to her head. She was consistently sim- 
ple and shy straight through, always de- 
ferring to his opinion when he was present 
and undoubtedly deferring to others when 
he was not. How far the affair with the 
duke was going he hadn’t the slightest 
idea; but he lay awake at night thinking of 
it. Of course, it soon must come to an end; 
another girl was bound to appear on the 
scene and claim the usually wandering 
glance of the nobleman; and then, thought 
Billy, his time would come. 

His time! What, exactly, did he mean 
by that? Oh, well, he’d see. Only—and 
here he felt a swift pang of fear—before 
that time came he hoped, with all the best 
that was in him, that she would not feel too 
deeply the disillusion that was bound to 
follow in the wake of so much royal sun- 
shine. 

Then the blow fell; or, more correctly 
speaking, the blows. It was late in the 
afternoon. The season was over, Lent had 
begun, and Billy actually found himself 
facing an afternoon without even an en- 
gagement for tea. He looked out of a win- 
dow of the embassy and across to the 
Grand Hotel. That was sufficient. A mo- 
ment later he was at the telephone and 
asking tospeak to Miss Bowman. An answer 
came that she could not be disturbed— 
that his royal highness was calling. Billy 
turned away from the telephone with an 
expression of very slightly repressed fury. 
He had never received such a message be- 
fore. And while still in this mood of very 
deep resentment the chasseur knocked on 
his door and announced that the ambassa- 
dor wished to see him at once. 

He found his chief pacing up and down 
the floor with an entirely unfamiliar aspect. 
Usually so spick and span, he was now 
quite the contrary. 

“Sit down!” he thundered. “The devil’s 
to pay!” Billy sat down. “I might as well 
admit it’s all my fault. I never should have 
presented her at court. Why didn’t you 
stop me?” 
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no-warming smile; her face was flushed and 
her trusting blue eyes were wide open with 
a wondering, dazed expression. 

“Oh, do come in,” she said, holding out 
her hand limply. ‘I was just longing to 
see someone and tell what’s happened.” 

She closed the door behind Billy and then 
quickly sank down in a chair. Billy’s heart 
was beating violently as he tried to decide 
how to begin. If she hadn’t looked so 
different it would have been easier. From 
her dazed expression he felt that she also 
must have received a cable. But in such a 
case it ought to be easier for him. He 
straightened his shoulders. Not another 
second must be lost; he would tell her right 
then and there what she had grown to mean 
to him during those past few months. 

“Miss Bowman, I—I came to break 
some news to you. I HY 

“Oh, do you know already?”’ she inter- 
rupted, looking up at him as through a 
haze. ‘‘News certainly does travel fast. 
Why, he only left here a little while ago!” 

“ec Who? ” 

“His royal highness. He came straight 
to me from the royal palace. You see, he 
had to tell the king and queen first. I cer- 
tainly never was so surprised in all my life. 
Wasn’t it perfectly lovely of him to want 
to do all that for me?” 

“Then’’—Billy cleared his throat and 
tried to put the bitterness of ages into his 
voice—‘“‘he hadn’t heard that your well had 
gone dry?”’ 

Miss Bowman sprang up and faced Billy. 

“My well gone dry! What do you 
mean?” 

“‘I—] didn’t mean to break it to you like 
that.” Billy was stammering again. ‘“For- 
give me, Miss Bowman—Robbie Belle. I 
hope all that money didn’t mean so much 
to you. I trust—I believe that I can i 

He gave up trying to say anything in- 
telligible and held the cable out to her. He 
watched her read it and then—wonder of 
wonders—saw her laugh almost hysterically 
and dance about the room, waving the 
cable over her head. 

“Cousin Emmy! Cousin Emmy!”’ she 
called into the next room. ‘‘Come here 
quick! I’ve lost it all! It’s gone dry! 
Goody, goody, goody!” 

Miss James appeared at the door and 
was immediately enveloped in Miss Bow- 
man’s arms. 

“Oh, Cousin Emmy, isn’t it too good to 
be true? Read that! Read it quick! We 
must cable Bob right now, and we’re going 
to leave tonight. No, there’s nothing in the 
world that would stop me. We’re going to 
start for home tonight.” 

Billy tried to understand and failed; he 
stood staring at her in silent amazement. 

“You are going to leave here tonight?” 
he finally got out. 

“Certainly am—on the first train.” 

“But, Miss Bowman ——” 

He struggled vainly. for words. Miss 
James’ presence added to his difficulties, 
though he was entirely unaware of the fact 
that, in spite of horn-rimmed spectacles, 
this capable lady had already taken in his 
predicament. No doubt similar cases had 
made her unusually discerning. 

“Robbie Belle has just told his royal 
highness that she couldn’t marry him,” she 
said, with annihilating casualness. ‘“‘And 
one of the reasons was because she’s already 
engaged to a man at home.”’ 

“Engaged!” 

Billy turned his suffering eyes towards 
Miss Bowman. 

“Well, I was—and I will be again—now 
that I haven’t got any money left. He 
broke it off when I struck oil. I must cable 
him right away.” 

She ran to the writing table, picked up a 
blank sheet of paper and then, with pen 
poised, looked at Billy. Suddenly she 
paused and her eyes showed deep trouble. 

“Oh, Mister Secretary, what’s the mat- 
ter? You look so pale!” 

Billy grabbed up his hat. 

“ Nothing—absolutely nothing.” 

“But please don’t go. Won’t you help 
me send this message? What must I say? 
How would you put it in diplomatic lan- 
guage?”’ 

“Curse diplomatic language!’’ thought 
Billy. 

“Oh, I reckon I’ll just say ‘Coming 
home at once. Not a cent left.’” 

Here Miss James came forward with a 
grim smile. 

“You can’t exactly say that—and tell the 
truth. The well ran for six months. You’ve 
got six millions already in the bank.” 

Billy went quietly towards the door, 
slipped out silently and closed it after him. 
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Resurface the old floor—make it new 


ick out an old floor in your home — one that is scratched or stained or 

badly worn. An old, soft-wood floor, perhaps, or one where the grain 
is no longer attractive —then spread a few easy brush loads of KYANIZE 
Floor Enamel over it — watch it level out to a clean even smoothness. It 
hides the old grain, the unsightly spots and stains, the worn places. 


Let it dry overnight. Old discolorations gone — unsightly boards hidden 
forever. A solid color, opaque finish of lasting beauty instead. 


KYANIZE Sanitary Floor Enamel is the new, the perfect coating for 
what seem to be hopeless floors. It is an enamel, high grade and water- 
proof, tough enough to stand the hardest wear without cracking, chip- 
ping or peeling. Comes in nine solid covering popular colors. 


Because of its great durability and its waterproof qualities, KYANIZE 
Floor Enamel is excellent for porch and piazza floors as well as those in- 
side the house; use it on floors of stone, cement, concrete or wood; it’s 
satisfactory on all kinds. 


On old pattern-worn linoleums it gives a beautiful new solid color fin- 
ish — uniform in its attractiveness. 


GUARANTEE -—Results must be satisfactory or we or 
our dealers will refund your money “‘for the empty can.” 


BOSTON VARNISH CoO., 12 Everett Station, Boston, 49, Mass. 


TRIATORWORFER lie Bey ps This Coupon— — — — 


If your dealer does not carry KYANIZE 
Floor Enamel send us his name and ONE 
DOLLAR and we'll forward to you post- 
paid a full pint can of this master enamel for 
old floors. Mention color you desire — Dust 
Drab, Light Yellow, Warm Gray, Navy Gray, 
Dark Yellow, Rich Red, Tile Green, Golden 
Brown, Mahogany Red. 


My Dealer’s Name and Address 


My Name 


My Address (Street, Number & Town) 
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| Canes Fixtures, permanently installed in the 
walls of your bathroom, last as long as the house 
itself. They are made of glistening snow-white 
china, the only material that will not develop sur- 
face cracks or become stained, tarnished or dingy. 
They can be cleaned instantly with a damp cloth. 


Fairfacts Fixtures are a never-ending delight to 
the home owner and always excite the admiration 
of guests. They add distinction to any bathroom, 
from the simplest to the most luxurious. 


There is a complete variety to meet every need-— 
‘shelves, towel bars, paper holders, soap holders, 
tumbler and tooth brush holders and many other — 
bathroom conveniences. 


A tile contractor should install Fairfacts Bath-. 
room Fixtures:‘when your house is built or remod- 
eled. Ae ge 

SEND FOR BOOKLET : 
We have prepared a booklet “The Perfect 
Bathroom” which will tell you all about 
Fairfacts China Fixtures. Write for it today. 
THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers 
934-236 West 14th Street 
New York City © . 


Cais 
BATHROOM 


Look for this Fairtacts 


Dept. X-1 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


Your political adventurer may be a fa- 
natic; he may be counseled by a junta or 
committee; but he may not necessarily 
have the organizing and executive brain of 
a professional soldier. That is where the 
gun runner’s expert knowledge comes in. 
He it is who often decides the proportion of 
machine guns to rifles, the amount of car- 
tridge reserve to each case of twenty-five 
rifles, the question of water bottles and the 
all-important details of how the arms are 
to be packed ready for instant distribution. 

In his mind’s eye, the gun runner must 
see the other end of the deal: The grimy 
cargo steamer lying off the coast, the slow 
procession of lighters, the landing of the 
cases through the booming surf on the 
shingle beach. He must see to it that 
the first packages ashore are complete in 
themselves; not simply rifles alone or car- 
tridges alone, but rifles, bandoliers and 
cartridges, so that armed men spring into 
being as each parcel is opened. The bulk 
other than that necessary for the landing 
party—that, too, must be appropriately 
packed. 

“Ts there a railroad at Puerto Barrios, 
or must the stuff be in mule loads?”’ 

“White ants mean that the equipment 
must be in zinc-lined cases. What tonnage 
do you reckon your little river steamers 
can take? Can we lash field guns and lim- 
bers on the hatch covers, or have you room 
on the after deck?” 

“The Baltic is a tricky sea; don’t forget 
that we may have to lay off for some days 
if the weather is against us, and if it is really 
hard-freezing weather, then all the oil and 
grease must be swabbed out of the ma- 
chine guns with gasoline before we go up 
there; if not, they are sure to jam in action 
if there is a shore fight.” 

These are the kind of things the gun run- 
ner has to bear in mind and work out ahead 
in the interests of his clients; but it is a far 
cry from a room in a first-class European 
hotel to the landing amid the spindrift and 
rolling sea mists of the destination. 

The earlier stages of negotiation are often 
embarrassed by doubt, the one side doubt- 
ing the capacity of the other to deliver the 
goods, the other doubting the capacity of 
the one to pay. Lost causes are bad bill 
backers. Both sides endeavor to avoid the 
risk of loss due to the confiscation or cap- 
ture of the arms en route from warehouse 
to ultimate destination, and both sides 
being businesslike, the situation is critical. 


| Here is where modern business methods 


step in. It adds a considerable weight to 
the purchase price, but it is perfectly feas- 
ible to insure the various stages of the 
transaction on a special policy. 


The Way to Go About It 


Let us suppose that for purely patriotic 
purposes you want to land 10,000 Mauser 
rifles and 700 rounds of ammunition apiece 
in some subtropical heaven. You stay 
quietly in a hotel on Unter den Linden, 
Berlin, while the preliminaries are being 
arranged. You have credit letters for, say, 
$100,000, a sum adequate to cover the cost 
of arms and ammunition of dubious quality, 
yet adequate to the needs of the army of 
scallywags or patriots who will use them. 
Your German business man will not do the 
transaction in marks, and you will prob- 
ably be requested to bank in Holland, or 
preferably London, where the exchanges 
are sound and stable. 

The exchange difficulties make the busi- 
ness longer, but at length you will receive 
a formal insurance policy presented by a 
consortium—in other words, a group of 
close-clipped, heel-clicking, stiff-backed and 
unrepentant German ex-officers disguised 
as business men. You will go with them to 
a goods yard siding somewhere in the maze 


| of railroad tracks in suburban Berlin, and 


there loaded on rail in bulk are your weap- 
ons. Every facility is given you to open and 
examine cases at random. Satisfied, you 
return and put up at the bank a credit suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of this consign- 
ment. This credit, or deposit, does not 
actually pass to the venders until the goods 
have arrived at the port of embarkation, 
where arrangements have been made for 
inspection of all cases by your own agent or 
inspector. 

A lot of 10,000 would pass in four sepa- 
rate consignments, with, say, four days be- 
tween them. Once past the Dutch frontier, 
or in the free port of Hamburg, they are 
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whole amount, and the balance of a hundred- 
odd a day or two after.” 

“Was that about such and such a date?” 
I asked. “And if so what was, roughly, the 
amount?” 

He told me, and, as I had concluded, the 
dates tallied; and what was more, the 
Viennese had sold his goods extraordinarily 
cheaply. Again I wondered, for the little 
man was a Jew, and a good Jew at that, and 
his deal had been with the party which 
ended communism in Hungary by an el- 
ementary but extraordinarily effective po- 
grom. It is purely speculative, of course; 
but I faney there must have been some 
other consideration besides the money— 
some pledge of fairer treatment for his 
people, I fancy. 

“Not business, but sentiment.” Well, 


whichever way he meant it, I think the | 


more of him for it 


In the palmy days of piracy on the high | 


seas your tar-and-velvet ruffians never 
spoke openly of their calling; it was always 


pleasantly glossed over and called the | 


trade, or going on the account. So, too, 


gun runners speak among themselves of the | 
“‘business,’’ while the goods are covered by, 


the slang term of ‘‘the doings.” 


The business is a queer one, for it touches | 


here and there with important personages, 
statesmen and high officials. 


for its wares are, after all, the secondhand, 
or bargain, stock of big armament firms or 
governments. 


Gun Runners of Other Days 


This gives some of the best-known men 
in the business a kind of semiofficial stand- 
ing—letters of marque, as it were, classing 
them rather as acknowledged privateers 
rather than pirates. The Ulster question 


Inevitably it | 
moves hand in hand with big business, |’ 


brought old instincts to the surface, and the | 


British aristocracy riotously reverted to 
the glamorous lawlessness of their ancestors. 
Duchesses defied the Liberal Government 
and carried pistols to Belfast. A stout 
English Conservative warehoused Ulster 
rifles imported from Hamburg to London at 
his house. A garage was an arms store 
known to dozens of signatories of the sol- 
emn League and Covenant, and at last 
came the great day, April 24, 1914, when 
the yacht Mountjoy ran the gantlet of a 
none too officious fleet and landed 20,000 
rifles and 3,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
at Larne. The waiting and well organized 
Ulster volunteer force received the ship- 
ment, which was distributed throughout 
the loyalist centers of the six counties 
within twelve hours, and is still there. 
The whole situation was tense, yet farci- 
eal. Once “the doings” had been safely 


‘landed, the question of responsibility was 


immaterial. Any of the amateur or pro- 
fessional gun runners engaged in the trans- 
action would cheerfully have gone to jail, 
which would have been no punishment, for 
it would have carried no stigma, gun run- 
ning at that time being a highly popular 
manifestation of party politics and right 
thinking. 

Time passes and memories grow dim; 
but if one could talk with some of the old, 
old sailors, we might find more than a few 
still left who sailed with cargoes of arms 
from Liverpool to Nassau and were the 
blockade runners of the Civil War, return- 
ing with cotton bales for the Lancashire 
looms. The same generation could tell of 
Garibaldi and the Liberators of Italy. Old 
gunsmiths in Birmingham still remember 
the trade boom caused by the Carlist cam- 
paign. Those goods were shipped by 
cranky old paddle-wheel packets to Mar- 
seilles and unloaded overside into the 
felucca-rigged Spanish fishing craft that 
put out from the rugged coast between dusk 
and daybreak, always at the risk of a brush 
with the guardacostas. Joseph Conrad 
can tell that tale in jeweled prose as no 
other seafarer can. 

The gun runners of the past have had 
their share in the making of history. The 
Maxim gun was never really heard of until 
that day in 1895 when Rhodes and “ Doctor 
Jim’”’ launched the ill-fated Jameson Raid 
against Paul Kriiger and Pretoria, and the 
South African War of a year or two later 
was quickened in the womb of Time. 

“Cuba Libre’’—neat little brown men 
plotting in Paris against Butcher Weyler, 
and the boy Alfonso XIII. The Persian 
Gulf traffic, where a sound Martini could 
be sold for half its weight in silver or an 
equivalent in Bahrein pearls to pass across 
the Baluchi wastes to Afghanistan or the 
northwest frontier, where it would fetch its 
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Sport Land 


Supreme 


Your finest summer vacation 
is here in this section of a thousand things to do and see 


HREE features, unmatched by 
other districts, make this the 
ideal summer-vacation-land. You 
have rainless days—an entire sum- 
mer of them. So each day invites to 
outdoor fun. 
You have cool, delightful weather. 
For, unknown to many, 


+ 


Motor over 4,000 miles of paved boule- 
vards. Camp in a virgin forest. Sail. Sun 
yourself on the beach or battle with the 
rolling surf. Then after a day spent out of 
doors, return to gay hotels and restaurants 
or small, unique cafés for an evening in “‘an- 
other land.” 

That’s a life worth living, full of the things 
that revitalize, recreate you in body and 

mind. No day is dull. Each 


Southern California has, 
in addition to its mild, 
balmy winter, an ideal 
summer climate. 

The average mean 
temperatures in a great 
central city in this sec- 
tion as recorded for | 
forty-seven years by the |i 


is different. You do new 
things and see new things 
each hour if you choose. 
The primeval wilderness 
of the Ventura Mountains 
borders fertile orange groves. 
Spanish missions, old and 
crumbling, are monuments to 
the pioneering padres of 
earlier days. A winding 
drive leads through the beau- 


U. S. Weather Bureau 


follow: 
Ap PONE A Mei arches teats wievaree a ale. 66 degrees 
Ar ilualystwaie de wee cebeer coke aisle .70 degrees 
QTc AURUStS eee ee ecient te deprees 
AT SCRRCDNDEIB se pen reel Sa rate oie: 30 69 degrees 


Those who have been here before always 
bring overcoats for night driving. And they 
know that they sleep under blankets almost 
every night in summer. 

But it’s the complete change that does you 
good. You play outdoors every day whether 
you remain two weeks or two months. And 
you do the things you want to do—things 
that mean complete mental relaxation and 
physical rest. 

Scores of famous golf courses are here, 
sporty, interesting and well turfed with 
grass tees and greens. Play tennis, too. 

You'll discover bridle paths that lead 
through green valleys and up the mountain 
sides. Or you'll follow hiking trails that 
reach deep into gorgeous canyons. 

In mountain brooks lurk game trout. And 
deep sea fishing grounds hold hundred- 
pound fighters that test the hardiest fisher- 
men. 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year- 
around climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in Amer- 
ica, and contented labor have brought an amazing indus- 
trial growth here with untold opportunities for manufac- 
turers and investors. 
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tiful Topango Canyon and 
with startling suddenness 
gives you an unforgettable view of the sea. 

Mt. Rubidoux is the gathering place of 
thousands for the inspiring sunrise service on 
Easter morning. 

A great desert like Sahara has the unique 
foliage of the sandy wastes. Gardens of 
riotous color delight the eye. 

Here are strange sights, rare beauties that 
you have never seen. See them this sum- 
mer. Take this trip that you have always 
wanted. 

The special summer round trip railroad 
rates make it more than ever easy to come 
this summer. Ask any railroad ticket agent 
or send the coupon to us for additional in- 
formation. And you'll find accommoda- 
tions that suit your purse—great hotels or 
modest, comfortable boarding places as you 
choose. 

Plan now to come. You'll always remem- 
ber this summer as the best you have ever 


had. : 
All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


\ 


Please send me full information about the summer and year- 
around vacation possibilities in Southern California. 


aacieeaaeal 


—s——— So 
Au-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


Dept. 1103, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every type, style and price for every fuel 


A Name That Is Your Assurance 


The trademark ‘‘Alcazar”’ on any range is your assurance of quality. 

Pictured here is the peerless Alcazar Duplex—the pioneer three-fuel 
range and the greatest achievement in stove designing. Burns coal or 
wood and gas—singly or together, and changes instantly from fuel to fuel. 

Identified with this model is the finest line of kerosene gas cook stoves, 
gas, coal and wood ranges that the experience of a lifetime in the busi- 
ness can produce. 

Beauty is generously expressed in all models. 
for delicious cooking and wholesome baking. 

See the Alcazar dealer before you decide to buy—or write us. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO., 436 Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Every one dependable 


SF ee > 


Smart Knit Jackets and Vests 3 for Men & Boys , 
PECKHAM~FOREMAN, Inc. 1909-1915 Park Ave. New York 
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weight in coined rupees, and at length cost 
the British raj some weightier sum in blood 
and gold before the little war was quelled. 
Five thousand cost would bring some 17,000 
profit, they used to reckon in the business. 

Who now remembers that Russian Red 
Sunday when the house of the military gov- 
ernor of Reval was bombed sky-high and 
Cossacks rode the streets like devils from 
hell? That was an incident connected with 
a dirty and rust-stained cargo boat that 
cleared from the Tyne to Baltic ports with 
a curious cargo, part of which was what was 
known as “Breslau oranges’’ and part was 
Browning pistols, a weapon invented in 
Utah, whose manufacture had just begun 
at Liége in Belgium, and which was till 
then little known to the world at large. 
These arms soon became the assassin’s 
favorite throughout the world, and the 
Breslau oranges, which were an elementary 
form of picric-acid hand grenade, had been 
bought not ostensibly for the nihilists but 
for the Jewish Self-Defense League, an or- 
ganization subscribed to by many of the 
most important members of the Jewish 
community in London. Armed, the op- 
pressed Jews of Russia would defend the 
honor of their women. This was the pur- 
pose of the movement. It nearly blew up 
civilization at the time. 

The weather was hard and the splash of 
the waves froze on bowsprit and cutwater. 


| The old tramp lay to while grotesque Finns 


in fishing craft came to take off their 
perilous cargo. No one knew much about 
Breslau oranges, but a broached case of 
them looked abominably dangerous. The 
timid engineer, a youngster in his teens 
gaining an experience of sea life, stood at 
the rickety old steam winch and the craft 
rolled and rocked with the heavy Baltic 
ground swell. An error of judgment might 
have sent a case of oranges crashing 
against the side. The little fanatic who 
traveled as purser, and was in charge, was 
the only man who could talk to the fisher 
folk in their uncouth tongue, and he was 
gray with fear and seasickness. Case after 
case was lowered overboard. | 

The hard Geordie skipper kept sullen on 
the bridge, with an eye to the sea. At any 
moment a coastal cruiser or a patrol boat 
might bear down. Those were anxious 
hours till the last of the illicit cargo had 
been transshipped and the little man went 
shivering down the ladder and so on into 
the dark, mysterious czarist Russia. 

With relief we all heard the engine-room 
bells signal the resumption of the voyage to 
off-load a general cargo at Reval and re- 
turn with hides and timber. Failure at the 
business is a dangerous thing. A merciful 
shell amidships or no trial and a long trip 
to Siberia was what we risked, and we knew 
the risks we ran. 


Arms for Europe and Asia 


That adventure was nearly twenty years 
ago, but I wonder if the world has heard the 
last dim echo of those Breslau oranges yet. 

Latterly the Baltic has been a great 
arena for gun-running ventures, for red 
Russia needed arms even more than money 
during the worst phases of the campaign 
towards world revolution. In Europe 
money was hard to win, governments un- 
stable, cautious and at heart afraid; and 
the profiteering business man, grown sleek 
and impudent on easily won blood money 
during the war, had lost all sense of decency 
and responsibility. Bolshevik gold was as 


| good as any other gold to him. Finland, 


Latvia and Lithuania, uneasy little na- 
tions, restless on the edge of calamity, are 
armed to their limits. On the Asian side the 
Caucasian states and the mushroom re- 
publics of Georgia, Azerbaijan, Samarkand, 
and even far Mongolia, were in the throes 
of revolution, and red Russia’s need for 
more arms—for arms are the yeast of dis- 
aster—was great. Here and there unre- 
liable little bodies of white Russians were 
in the field. These were backed by the 
Allied powers, and were in most cases able 
to draw on the existing war supplies accu- 
mulated in Europe by the old Russian Gov- 
ernment. Such is the nature of the Russian 
character that no one could really tell who 
was white and who was red. 

The Soviet Government, unable to buy 
in the open market and to a certain extent 
blockaded by its fringe of white inde- 
pendent or hostile states, was obliged to 
obtain its supplies by stealth. It appointed 
agents on a business basis and found folk 
ready to deal. 

In 1921 the Russian demand was for the 
standard Russian service rifle known as the 
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is no longer indisputable and may per- 
chance be overthrown by a direct appeal to 
arms. These arms are going East. 

It is probably true that if we pooled the 
whole arms stocks of all the gun runners in 
the world we should not get enough ma- 
terial to run a couple of fully equipped 
army corps for a week of modern full-dress 
fighting. The war departments of the pow- 
ers know this pretty well, and the world 
as a whole has now a misty apprehension of 
what modern warfare involves in material 
and wastage. 

Intelligence departments have been re- 
duced in economy campaigns. The brains 
that were at their disposal during the war 
years have gone back to civilian life, and in 
most cases the services cannot hope to con- 
trol the gun running, owing to the ticklish 
international legal points involved. 

As a result there is a tendency—an in- 
spired tendency—for the authorities to 
close their eyes to these transactions; or if 
the scandal cries to high heaven, they pro- 
claim that a few million rifles make little 
difference in a modern war. 


The Fate of the Captured 


Quite true, one box of matches is not a 
conflagration, but just one match dropped 
in a dry forest may well start one. They 
underestimate the desire to provoke con- 
flict that exists in many quarters. 

A greasy little alien in London had a 
modest business of sweated girl labor in the 
feather and plumage trade. An act for- 
bidding the use of bird plumage was passed 
and he found that the wild-life-protection 
enthusiasts had robbed him of his main 
livelihood. This made him angry with the 
whole British Empire, and he is now an 
earnest ally of the Bolsheviks and a sup- 
porter of all shady enterprises, such as the 
smuggling of small packets of prohibited 
arms to the negroes of the West Coast, and 
even the purchasing of smuggled dope for 
resale to the outcast and night-life element 
round the docks. 

Some day he might have a chance to arm 
some group of political extremists and cause 
some small rising, say, in India, which 
would need a firm hand to put down. His 
interest in the business is partly money, 
but even more, malignant hatred. And 
though fortunately he is known and 
watched, there is always a danger that he 
might start something. In every country 
men like this are to be found, and political 
hatred is an incalculable and dangerous 
force. 

Gun running and the profits to be de- 
rived therefrom seem to exercise rather a 
fascination over those shady radical poli- 
ticians who foment native agitations of 
various kinds. When the Near Eastern 
question was perplexing the British Foreign 
Office and Kemal Pasha’s troops in Anato- 
lia gazed longingly on Stamboul, which was 
held by Allied bayonets, a merry little 
enterprise—a projected enterprise of gun 
running with all sorts of quite well-known 
people’s names attached to it—was amus- 
ing the official departments which deal 
with these things. As things turned out, 
Kemal’s friends in England did not burn 
their fingers, but a boatful of sympathetic 
French support was incontinently captured 
in the Mediterranean. 

The fate of captured gun runners is never 
very certain. If the hostile government is 
very barbarous or very discreet, gun run- 
ners never get captured but are simply lost 
at sea. The ships concerned are usually 
only working on charter and are well in- 
sured. 

If less drastic measures are employed 
and the ship is captured, after a few days or 
weeks of delay the stores are either con- 
fiscated by the captors or more often simply 
sunk overboard at some convenient spot. 
The crew may await trial or be allowed to 
return with the boat. 

In cases of legal perplexity—say, a case 
where the capture took place outside terri- 
torial waters and under high-handed condi- 
tions—the cargoes have been known to be 
stored and warehouse charges piled on so 
recklessly that all question of ownership 
was willingly waived when the stuff was 
seized for debt, and everybody quite pleased 
to see it broken up for old iron. In this way 
awkward questions of international au- 
thority are avoided, and once a cargo is 
detained for inquiries to be made it is a 
thousand to one against it ever reaching the 
original destination or the outside world 
hearing much about its fate. 

The profits, however, are set high enough 
to discount a good deal of risk. On an 
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“Sloppy going, George. The car won't look very good 
when we drive to the theatre this evening, will it?” 


“Yes’m. It’ll be as shiny as it was this morning.” 

“But you won’t have time to wash it!” 
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“No’m—the Simoniz protects the finish. It’s the only 
thing I ever use—nothing else like it.” 
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average transaction of, say, 50,000 units— 
that is, rifle, belt, bayonet, bandolier and 
500 rounds of ammunition—these may be 
bought at ten dollars and sold at twenty- 
seven to thirty dollars—say $1,000,000 
gross profit. Even if transport, commis- 
sions, graft and what not eat up a third of 


| this, a clean $650,000 can be cleared on a 


good fat deal. 

The distribution of this plunder is some- 
times peculiar, and very often the purchas- 
ing individuals get as much profit out of the 
transaction as the actual gun runner, or 
more. Even when arms or war stores are 
bought by a genuine government, the 
amount of graft claimed by officials is often 
stupendous. On the average it can be said 
that the governments of some countries usu- 
ally have to pay about three times the real 
price for aéroplane parts, aérial bombs and 


| dropping gear in order that their various 
| missions and diplomatic representatives 


may make a handsome profit. 

The officers and crews of the cargo boats 
which carry these dubiously discreet loads 
usually receive a bonus equivalent to half 
a month’s extra pay as caution money, and 
in some cases an additional half month’s 
bonus on safe return to port. To bribe 
them too highly is a mistake, for nothing 
attracts more attention than a sailor with 
money to burn. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


not only recovering lost ground but taking 
decided strides beyond former peak prices. 

Now this is what the realty broker who 
had studied the history of the effect of state 
prohibition knew. So it was not so much 
the fear of depreciation in price which dis- 
turbed him as the gigantic problem of dis- 
position. 

Not only was the saloon the object of at- 
tack but practically every hotel. proprietor 
throughout the country, representing a tre- 
mendous investment, was in a quandary 
how to meet changed conditions, and very 
much worried whether he could meet, not 
only his expenses but his rent as well. 

In addition, the brewery owners were 
confronted with a far greater problem, be- 
cause they held special buildings, erected 
for special and particular purposes, and 
were upon the horns of another dilemma; 
only theirs was far more perplexing. Dis- 
tilleries were the breweries’ twin brothers; 
in fact they were Siamese twins. 

This is particularly a story of how the 
corpse was buried, for the job has been 
done with startling success. Thousands of 
saloons have gone out of business; other 
thousands of restaurants have either ad- 
justed their affairs to the new conditions or 
given way to other branches of trade en- 
deavor. Thousands of breweries, distil- 
leries and wholesale liquor warehouses are 
now, in the main—not. Additional thou- 
sands of hotels that faced the problem of 
how to give up their bars without the use 
of red ink on their books solved the diffi- 
culty. 

And thereby hangs our tale. These prob- 
lems have met a happy ending. 


New Tenants at High Rentals 


Let us begin with the corner saloon; it 
was the most widespread real-estate prob- 
lem. It was very different from the hotel, 
because the saloon was a comparatively 
small investment in proportion to the lat- 
ter. Now a strange thing happened in and 
around New York City. Many saloons had 
occupied most prominent corners. Some of 
them presented opportunities for repre- 
sentation—I mean opportunities for na- 
tional advertising purposes—far beyond the 
worth of the space for mere merchandising 
purposes. The chain stores waited in line 
for them. They outbid one another, and in 
almost all cases the prominent locations 
brought more money than the saloons ever 
paid for them. The chain grocery stores 
took up many of the others in less promi- 
nent spots. Many saloons had leases made 
before the neighborhoods had changed for 
the better, and they subleased the prop- 
erties at a substantial profit. In this way 
the situation was dealt with in a complete 
and profitable manner. 

There is a peculiar condition which sur- 
rounds a certain kind of building—one 
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been converted into some other kind of fac- 
tory. The real-estate man, however, held 
the key to the situation for many of the old- 
est breweries, for often these establish- 
ments had originally sought cheap land 
some distance out. In the intervening 
years the city had grown and finally sur- 
rounded them. At the time national pro- 
hibition came, if there had been no other 
use for the buildings of breweries so situ- 
ated, the bricks in them and the land could 
have been sold at a high profit in many in- 
stances. Many sales were made on this 
basis, whether the buildings were actually 
torn down or not. One of the largest and 
most prominent churches in New York 
City has been erected upon the site of an 
old brewery. 

The procedure of successfully disposing 
of the distillery corpse was in a general way 
similar to that of the breweries, but do not 
overlook the fact that this problem was not 
nearly so acute. Whisky is still being legally 
manufactured, which brings us to some of 
the unsuspected by-products of prohibi- 
tion. 

As before stated, a great deal of whisky is 
not only being manufactured but legally 
sold on physicians’ prescriptions through 
drug stores. It is sold in a manner which 
reminds me of a story told years ago in the 
old Weber and Fields Music Hall. Little 
Joe Weber, in one of the plays, speaking of 
his experience in Europe, said, ‘One 
bought fruit over there and paid for jew- 
elry.”” While the cheerful possessor of one 
of these little slips waits for the clerk to fill 
the bottle he is rubbing elbows with a 
crowd of men who rushed in for a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee. Back of these men is a 
small boy examining a radio outfit, and at 
the other counter stands a woman purchas- 
ing rouge. Or is it cigarettes? Maybe it is 
a fountain pen. Anyway the drug store, in 
addition to its prescription-whisky business, 
is now a soft-drink stand, restaurant and 
miniature department store. Instead of 
having to seek low rents, as the old apothe- 
cary shop usually did, this new establish- 
ment is a bidder for the most expensive 
spaces in the world. 


Rum’s Competitors 


Of course you have thought of the 
motion-picture show and what happened 
to its receipts as soon as the saloon went 
out of business. As a matter of fact, the 
motion-picture theater had been giving the 
saloon a merry chase for some years pre- 
viously. It is a well-known fact that one 
good motion-picture house could banish at 
least half if not more than that percentage 
of the saloons in its neighborhood. 

That business is a simple merchandising 
problem. Entertainment is a staple com- 
modity just as certainly as potatoes are 
food. Both are necessities of life. Booze 
and motion pictures came under the head 
of entertainment for most of those who 
purchased them. For not more than fifty 
cents one can purchase about two hours of 
entertainment in a motion-picture theater. 
Foreign and domestic travel, with music, is 
offered along with the company of kings, 
clowns, millionaires, heroes, vampires, cow- 
boys and Charlie Chaplin. You can laugh, 
cry, be thrilled and informed without ef- 
fort. The bartender couldn’t offer so much 
for the money. 

So motion-picture shows were beating 
the saloon in a bare-fisted fight, and they 
simply plunged to prosperity when their 
adversary was outlawed. 

Nearly everyone saw that for himself, 
but perhaps you didn’t know that before 
prohibition billiard parlors had an appalling 
mortality rate but are now solid invest- 
ments, in the main. The original billiard 
and pool parlor usually nestled close to 
a bar under the mistaken notion that it 
would draw trade from the brass rail. 
Quite the opposite always happened. Tom, 
Dick and Harry stopped after the first 
game to have a drink, and neglected to 
return. 

Meanwhile the rent for all that floor 
space under the billiard table was going 
merrily on; also the light bill. The absent- 
mindedness of Tom, Dick and Harry put 
nearly as many billiard parlors out of busi- 
ness in the course of a year as other opti- 
mistic managers started. 

When the brass rail went down, the un- 
easy manager of all those expansive as well 
as expensive tables thought he saw his 
finish. But he has a larger place now and 
pays a higher rent. Tom, Dick and Harry 
continue at their game all evening. They 
play better and get more fun out of it since 
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being released from the high-voltage at- 
traction of that neighboring rail. 

The increase in the demand for soft 
drinks since prohibition has been tremen- 
dous; so much so that a prominent orange- 
juice chain-store proposition has become a 
very important factor in the demand for 
ultracentral space—a condition which all 
users of such space must reckon with, in a 
highly competitive sense. 

Though nearly everyone guessed cor- 
rectly that prohibition would have a marked 
effect upon soft-drink sales, but few thought 
it would multiply and multiply golf courses. 
If they thought of golf in connection with 
prohibition at all it was probably to worry 
about the future of their country club after 
bar revenue was cut off. 

But prohibition sent thousands of men 
scurrying out to the links who had never 
quite found time before. 

The increase in golf courses has been 
tremendous, with absolutely no sign of 
diminution. This game requires so great an 
area for a limited number of persons that 
it seems impossible to predict limits to the 
demand for such space near metropolitan 
districts. 

A golf course should have at least about 
one hundred and ten acres. Translate this 
into city blocks and line them up. One 
hundred and ten acres so arranged would 
stretch from Fourteenth Street to Harlem 
if laid down in New York City. It cannot 
very well be used by more than three hun- 
dred persons. The hours of play have 
lengthened since prohibition. Attendance is 
better. Men are more keenly interested in 
the game. They concentrate on mastering 
its technic, and the result shows in club 
receipts. 

The new golf course is not only a con- 
siderable real-estate deal in itself but it 
brings about a condition which makes that 
neighborhood desirable. Nearly anyone 
would like to live near one hundred and 
ten acres of well-kept ground. So the real- 
estate man finds that formerly neglected 
| acres are salable. 


Sports Benefited 


Locations for golf courses were naturally 
and necessarily selected in localities where 
land was cheapest, considering accessibility; 
so many sections, although possessing great 
merit, have increased tremendously in value 
through the advent of the golf course, 
hastened in its inception through the me- 
dium of the abolition of liquor. 

All outdoor sports have been benefited 
by prohibition. The remarkable growth of 
interest in tennis is in some measure due to 
| the absence of a strong counter attraction. 
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lamps for their beauty of design and exe- 
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their portability the means of accom- 
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rative and lighting effects. 


Your dealer will be pleased to show you 
Jefferson Lamps appropriate for every 
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lit hours of life. 
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| In fact, tennis promises to run baseball a 
| strong race for premier honors. 
Baseball, however, is probably a more 
outstanding example than golf. From Cali- 
fornia to Florida plans are being made for 


| larger grand stands and larger baseball 


parks. What has happened to baseball has 
_ nothing to do with Babe Ruth or pennants. 
It is the same thing that is happening to 
tennis, golf, prize fighting, boating, swim- 
ming and amusement parks. Never before 
in this country was there such enthusiasm 
for outdoor sports. What effect this will 
have on future generations of Americans 
| is a subject for someone else. In dwelling 
upon it I might overlook the fact that if 
| ten thousand persons attend baseball games 
| where previously only two thousand fans 
| gathered, every little commercial estab- 
| lishment around the park has a propor- 
| tionately larger value. Watch them grow 
from sheds to real buildings. You don’t 
have to go back very far to recall when they 
were represented by the hot-dog man’s 
_ basket as he stood on the curb. But you 
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ment of rent, as quickly as 
has become luxurious in hi 


—- 


the money to pay for it ana 


Unexpected Bhi 


The tremendous deman | 
universally known. Ther} 
many home seekers as at { 
nor so many home purcha) 
condition exists prosperitis 
The branches of the buildi 
many ramifications that 4 
perous, generally so is thr 
The saving banks throu hh 
ings must invest their fue 
interest to the depositor, id 
money seeks real-estate chi 
the house builder to expar!] 

Seashore resorts —— Jit 
on in an almost endless st’ 
decided benefits which 
real estate directly and iri 
the medium of the aboltt 
primarily. 

Now astrange thing has |] 
ing realtyinvestment. Mo} 
it from sources hitherto Uk 
one—many someones—is 
from some source unkno’ 
dealer, and this money i 
estate. It has been a tre 
to the stability of the highir 
at the present time. Ju’ 
profession this capital p 
realty dealer knows not, bi: 
probably make a very su’ 
it possible that the new ris 
coming into realty is moly 
fully? If so, it is not then 
to realty values derived §( 
law. | 

In New York, race ae 
rampant, exercise a deile 
effect upon the theater, mt 
on. In New York State,|k 
betting flourishes illegal. 
under the guise of so-calle(¢ 
higher rents, because a 1 
pelled to close at the legih 

From the time the Vs 
into effect it has been a c 
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real-estate business. The 
Rum has been handled ¢ 
fully as that of the porker! 
had so many unexpecte| 
prohibition. It will be # 
how many more are yet | 
Years ago the first Arnt! 
everything about the pi 
the realty expert did mo 
the realty used for liq)? 
utilized the squeal. 
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yor year the stroke had pulled 
ictory. He was the outstand- 
of the season. But in the fol- 
e seemed to slip back. Every 
‘actice spins he developed the 
saaing crabs; that is, when he 


‘efore he could pull the oar 
wer the momentum of the on- 
»¢ caused the handle of the oar 
si under his extended arms and 
» mpletely out of the boat. In 
n is was disastrous enough, but 
iiship race it would be fatal to 
3 cances. , ; 

»| during these practice spins 
f owed his crew in his launch, 
, hand, directing every move 
f the crew. Nearly 100 per 
structions and words of warn- 
ei hrough the megaphone, were 
%1e stroke. He exhausted his 
y ad his temper, but daily the 
ar the same. The stroke con- 
h crabs and all but wreck the 
morale of the crew. 


¥ 


sip and weight. He was on the 
a mplete physical and mental 
‘Like the lash to a thorough- 
ry sight of the megaphone 
ithe quick. 
yefore the big race of the sea- 
41 determined to make a shift 
wico remove his old stroke from 
an take chances on a green man. 
this decision one morning at 
sl services. He resolved to go 
stroke’s room at the close of 
esnd break the news to him as 
hvould. 
in the sermon—perhaps it was 
-r2rence to beams and motes— 
m) thinking again. At the close 
_itead of directing his steps to 
e-oom, he dashed straight for 
10e, He went to the practice 
tm to the stroke’s seat. He 
t sliding seat, checked and re- 
isieasurements and looked over 
z to the minutest detail. Ap- 
re was not a flaw in the 
aliquipment. He turned away 
ie mpus. He had not gone more 
w ds when he halted, retraced 
hell again at the stroke’s 
hell. 


as, staring him in the face—a 
al bent no more than a small 
al inch, not enough for any but 

professional eye to detect. 
ie ace of one minute he straight- 
ol monkey wrench. 


Ararently a Misfit 


x! ay the crew breezed through 
trial spin and one week later 
‘ason with another champion- 


ft, is the value of our judgments 
iis of men. Perhaps when more 
fe2amed when to use a mega- 
hen to use a monkey wrench 
‘es will be discharged with the 
mpetence upon them. 
sive example of this failure to 
iit the right door was exhibited 
§ 0 when the directors of an in- 
Mnization called to its head a 
ey considered peculiarly fitted 
nid increase the organization in 
+ care of a rapidly expanding 
, '€ man selected was one who 
1 acknowledged success in an- 
field, however, had been 
one of which few pos- 
nowledge and in which 
| background of practical 


alter the official assumed 
_Tan across one of the 
et sales managers of the cor- 
™) had recently accepted a posi- 
"ne territory with a competitor. 
tion: “ What is wrong with 
i) 4 Week passes but I hear of one 
fs men leaving him. He hada 
uy l the way to the coast when 
im . I know several hard- 
men who even bought 

y and advised their 
d on the strength of 
ing head.” 
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BEST OF REFERENCES 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“What’s wrong with him?”’ he replied 
with a wry smile. ‘‘ Well, between you and 
me and the trade, he knows too much about 
machinery and too little about human na- 
ture. 
brain. But don’t let anyone kid you into 
believing that those chaps who are leaving 
on the first and fifteenth of every month 
are his men. They are the men who made 
the company what it was. The resigna- 
ey started two months after he took the 
job. 


“And those men that he selected to fill | 


their places!’’ He shook his head reminis- 
cently. ‘‘I never knew the country could 
produce such mental shut-ins. I had a 
dose of them for three months, and they 
tell me his latest acquisitions are even 
worse. The unfortunate thing for the com- 
pany is that they are men who have worked 
with him or for him before he took this job. 
They have been associated with him so 
long most of them have lost their power of 
constructive thought and independent ac- 
tion. The old crowd at the main offices 


used to speak of them as the yes-yes chorus. | 


The first bass was a college professor. He 


was put in charge of credits, but if he knew | 


a bond coupon from a rain check I’m wrong 
again. He was pretty well known, though, 
as an authority. 
some of his textbooks when I was in col- 


lege. Get me right. It wasn’t that he didn’t | 


know a lot, but he had so darn much to 
forget. He had no more license to hold 
down a credit manager’s position than I 
have to fill his chair in economics or what- 
ever the subject was he taught.” 


Charting the Downward Course 


“The new sales manager was another ex- | 


pert. I think the official bulletin announc- 
ing his appointment classed him as an 
authority on distribution problems. 

“First it was experts, then it was charts 
and more charts, progress charts, sales 
charts. I used to get dizzy looking at them. 
Some of them were good, but I didn’t see 


one that told me very much I didn’t know a | 


month before it was issued. It got to the 
point where they couldn’t recognize a fact 


unless it showed up in a colored segment or | 


on a curve, 


“Then came the forms,’’ he went on. | 
““Another day another form. No, I take it | 


back; they came before the charts. If I 


Business has never ventilated his | 


In fact, I recall reading | | 


needed an electric bulb or a pane of glass in | 


an emergency for our show windows I was 
supposed to requisition it through head- 
quarters four hundred miles away. Every- 
thing was centralized, from policy to postage 
stamps. I dropped in on him once to pay 
my respects during a trip East. His desk 
looked like the complaint bureau at the 
post office after the Christmas holidays; 
simply cluttered with a mass of requisitions, 
memorandums, correspondence and forms. 
He couldn’t appreciate the fact that men 
who are worth a rap move faster than any 
form yet devised. 

“Tt got to the point when I left where I 
could hardly give a customer a yes or no to 


any question. You remember those lines: | 


“The cow 1s in the hammock, 
The cat is in the lake, 
The children in the garbage pail; 
What difference does it make? 


“That’s the way we all felt two months 
after he took the job. No wonder there was 
a flood of resignations and dismissals. Down 
went the curve on the sales charts at the 
main office; competitors corralled the busi- 
ness. For once the charts told the truth, 


but they didn’t tell the reason for the grand | 


toboggan. Perhaps if I had stuck it out I 
would have been among those who were 
fired, for the cold facts would eventually 


have been there in black and red that I had © 


flivvered in this territory. 

“Of course, most of us who were known 
in the trade landed positions elsewhere with 
few questions asked; but some of the 
crowd further down the line were not so 
fortunate. That is especially true of many 
of those who were in the office and who had 
not made outside contacts such as every 
salesman does. Naturally employers in 
other lines of business were unfamiliar with 
the facts and found it hard to obtain them; 
for when they wrote to the company about 
an applicant, back would come either a 
statement of the cause for dismissal or a 
noncommittal report that the man or 
woman had worked for the company for 
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CFLORSHEIM SHOES are 
the result of the most expe- 
rienced thought in fine shoe 
building, skilled workmanship 
and best materials—a prod- 
uct of unusual excellence. 
Most Styles—Ten Dollars 
The Savoy—M-138 
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HESE are the Celebrated 

ae Dunlap Hats for the spring 
of 1924, designed by style ex- 
perts who are constantly comb- 
ing the fashion centers of 
England, the Continent, and 
America. Priced as the standard 
of hat value—$7 for the hats; 
$3 for the cap. 


UNLAP HaTs 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
16 Maiden Lane, New York 


Agents in all principal cities 
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Do You Want to Be 


A Salesman? 


D° you want to be a salesman—the kind of fellow 
who travels in Pullmans, stops at the best 
hotels, represents a “‘real’’ house and figures his 
yearly earnings in thousands? With few exceptions, 
good salesmen are the highest paid men in business 
today. Reputable business houses can’t get enough 
of them—of really capable trained men. That’s why 
so many salesmen virtually name their own salaries. 


eee 


E want to train you as a salesman, beginning on 

commission—in your spare time! We will authorize 
you to obtain renewals and sell new subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
The Country Gentleman. The work is easy, pleasant and 
dignified, and you can devote as much or as little of your 
time as you find convenient. In representing us, you will 
not only acquire the knack of successful salesmanship— 
we furnish a helpful course in salesmanship—but you will 
be paid most generously for results. Let us tell you how 
many of our commissioned workers make $100.00 a month 
from the very start and how we advance them to salaried 
field positions. 


Just Mail This Coupon 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
707 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I should like to know, but without obligation, how your part-time salesmen make 
up to $100.00 a month. i 


If your plan looks good, I’m “‘game”’ to try it. 
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such and such a period and that on such 
and such a date had resigned. The infer- 
ence employers drew from all of these let- 
ters was that the employe had either been 
discharged or had resigned under fire. 

“IT saw a summary of their annual state- 
ment the.other day. For old time’s sake I 
wish the outfit luck, for the trade-mark, 
when I see it, still gives me a thrill. But 
one year more will see them either in the 
bankruptcy courts or undergoing a drastic 
reorganization. When either of those 
events happens there will be a flood of high- 
priced executives and experts looking for a 
place to head in. They will all probably 
have glowing letters of indorsement from 
the head of the concern telling how good 
they are, but you know how the executives 
of other companies in our line will look at 
them. Contrary to custom, they will be ac- 
cepted at their face value, and that value, 
like a lot of present-day European money, 
is close to the zero mark. As a matter of 
fact, most of his executive assistants will 
land positions quicker if they keep his in- 
dorsements in their pockets. 

“Only the other day one of the crowd 
who had resigned, evidently having seen 
the writing on the wall, applied at our New 
York offices for a position similar to the one 
he had left. He flashed his letter of refer- 
ence from his former chief, setting forth 
what a world beater he was. He seemed to 
take it for granted that with that indorse- 
ment he could secure a position anywhere. 
He even thought it entitled him to command 
a better salary than he had been getting. 
He hit the ceiling when the president of 
our company asked him if he could fur- 
nish any additional references. Before he 
knew the time of day the old man had 
scribbled ‘Not sufficient indorsement’ on 
the back of his letter of reference and re- 
marked good naturedly ‘Sorry, son, but 
try that bank across the street; perhaps 
they will cash it for you.’ 

“No,’’ he concluded, ‘‘as an executive, as 
a handler of men, your man simply can’t 
qualify. Everyone hoped he would make 
good and boosted for him, but from all re- 
ports I hear there is about as much morale 
and esprit de corps in the company as you'll 
find in a Chinese laundry. He can’t think 
in terms of men, that’s all.” 

After all our plans for industrial har- 
mony have been digested or filed away for 
academic reference, are not most of our 
business problems and complexes due largely 
to the fact that we do not think'and act in 
terms of human nature? That, too often, 
like our golf stroke, our mind does not fol- 
low through? 

Do we not too constantly look for and 
require in our subordinates, and those whose 
character we are attempting to plot, quali- 
ties which we ourselves do not pack in our 
own touring kit? 


Loyalty Works Both Ways 


There is a certain industrial executive 
whose constant plaint is that loyalty on the 
part of the present-day employe to his com- 
pany is a thing of the past. He is sure that 
this condition is widespread because in his 
own organization his men are not loyal to 
him, and yet loyalty of men to a man is not 
a thing of the past and never will be. Men, 
whether they stand at the workbench, dig 
ditches, fight battles, sell goods or sit in 
swivel chairs, are still loyal to men, so far as 
men can be loyal to men. Seldom are or 
have they been loyal to a company or to an 
institution. 

If the factory superintendent or sales 
executive complains with justice that his 
men are not loyal, it is not because they are 
employes, or because they are listed on the 
pay roll as mechanics or salesmen, but be- 
cause there is some human element lacking 
in the relationship between that man and 
his men. 

When I hear an executive launch this 
charge of disloyalty of subordinates, either 
singly or as a group, I am reminded always 
of an incident I once observed in a police 
court. 

One of the cases on the docket was that 
of a young man, the son of a prominent city 
official, who had been haled before the 
court by a traffic officer for ignoring traffic 
regulations. 

When the traffic officer had finished the 
statement of his case the young man opened 
and very effectively closed the case for the 
defense by informing the police lieutenant 
who presided, and the assembled crowd, 
that he would get the traffic officer who had 
arrested him; that he would have the offi- 
cer discharged from the force. 


I shall never forget the ang 
tenant hurled at him. me 
Leaning far over the desk 9 
lowing rage which must have gq: 
drunks in the rear cells, he sh 
kid, nobody ever gets any man 
you’re going to do any getti 
gettin’ process on me.” 
Instinctively my eyes tur 
blanched figure before the bar 
the traffic officer still on the w 
His shoulders were thrown ba 
on review, the jaw set, and inh 
that grim devotion and unswe 
that drive men to the brink 
when they work or fight for a 
It is useless to demand or 
subordinates a measure of |¢ 
than we give. The shop forep 
tendent, sales manager or the 
in the front office who expe 
that measure of loyalty is wr 
human nature. Let him buy; 
“We may not always show 
we are really after when we en 
wanted field are men to do the 
we have to offer them,” is the 
employer in the automotive 
pressed himself to me recently 
no more hopes of landing bol 
we have intentions of loadi 
sively with the discards, It } 
average that we try to attract 


Married or Singl 


“About the only ironclad 
that we have is that a man b 
this country or show proof poti 
intends to become one as goog 
allows. If he cannot measurt 
requirement the gates are s 
wind is with him. When wear: 
that score the one big questi 
find the answer to is, Can he dj 
spite of a score or more of haj 
or imaginary? | 

“‘We are not primarily inte 
weight, his height, his family) 
his religion, if he has any, 0 
run why he left his last job. 
job and is there an even chanct 
stick with us are the only rid} 
much time in solving. = 

“T recall there was a time wi 
quite a drive for married mj, 
reasoned that they would bei 
and therefore a more desirat| 
single men. We were interest, 
in holding down our labor tul 
it did not turn out that way, 
that as many married men f 
month to month as single m. 
was not because the men thes 
discontented; in fact, a goo! 
them said they preferred to ¥ 
but their wives wanted them) 
elsewhere either in the city 
tions of the country. The \ 
many and much the same reasi 
ing their husbands to quit as d) 
ried men who quit of t 
Some did not like the climate (t 
conditions. Others wanted ti 
there were better schools or m' 
surroundings for their childr, 
did not relish the five o’elo) 
they had to get for their hushi 
instances where they lived ak 
distance from the plant. They 
of reasons; some were good,| 
were simply excuses; but ins 
when I came to analyze the, 
just about the same reasons tl 
advance when we decide to} 
elsewhere. ani 

“Tt taught us that so far i 
concerned a man is settled © 
settled, and that it matters lit! 
is married or single. Heavel 
hard enough these days to n™ 
contented, so why attempt 
contentment for a family? | 

“‘ Another article of fai 
plank of experience was an ? 
limit which we had set for nev! 
do not know where the idea 0; 
for a year or more we lumbe i 
belief that forty-five years 0” 
our maximum. It was our m! 
one day a man whom I hai 
down for the position of 
ent because he was a 
that limit fired this qu 
what happens to a man on | 
birthday that makes a hum 
of him?’ = 

“T couldn’t answer him, mM 
mon himself. j 

(Continued on Page 
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¢| the way it is with a lot of 
umor, talk and write about 
think we have unearthed a 
4) about human nature.” 
-them married and as near 
in stretch them,”’ is the way 
; manager of an investment 
'mes his specifications for 
e his frame there is a com- 
fill the “‘after’’ specimens of 
ent medicines. Six-footers 
ts; men, as he puis it, who 
th the brass and mahogany 
tiof a large investor’s office 
ewith the business. 
'|-footers and some of them 
jut in the office across the 
i) there is a competitor. He, 
sifooters, some of whom are 
¢\ organizations have about 
er of salesmen and under- 
iae same class of securities. 
1 of business at the end of 
1) bly favors the competitor. 
¢. are simple. Number One 
ws and dents and usually 
employment specifications 
sfor a traveling companion. 
) arches for salesmen and the 
tht he usually finds them. He 
limperfections, finds them, 
eps his eyes open and then 
s|o Providence. 
iad,” he remarked the other 
aipent years cultivating, ex- 
wh and marketing fine fruit 
|iarket. Each year he sends 
«his choicest cantaloupes. 
;|ost prized product. Now 
1e as luscious as they look, 
( others fair and a few are 
i Of course, I have never 
d but in the long run I have 
ai he corner fruit stand when 
li) pick them out for me at 
uier. That is the way I feel 
g\ilesmen, or men in fact for 
sjons that crop up from time 
riganization. If experts who 
Jetime to raising a concrete 
aiot tell the best from the 
ig at them, what chance 
1g how good a man is or is 
in| I have given him a trial? 
asight or one year after sight 
iting occupation, but the 
‘Ai pick a good cantaloupe is 


2 ere is a boy whom I like to 
Jast saw him. It was three 
ut friend sent him to me. 

bi; for him; I’ve known him 
lyince he was old enough to 
nriend. “‘He’sarealkid and 
e/nit in recommending him.” 
ro describer, for when Peter 
0} later I was sold on sight. 
yy who are hunting a job for 
i@he was “fourteen past.’ 
aiyou have seen on magazine 
ided at country crossroads 
thhugh schoolhouse doors at 
i velve. Just a smiling kid 
ti, half fearful, for the next 
ih would bear him out into 
Siss. He was not particular 
2! He would be content, he 
Uu) start as an office boy in a 


[cing Office Boy 


la he got what he wanted in 
¥Wose employment manager 
a qaands on what he thought 
4extinct species—a promis- 
| never worked on a cost- 


time I learned that Peter 
el| the gates were wide open 
us ind. 

maths later that a business- 
all rried into my office. Lay- 
fer on my desk he asked, 
OUnow about that boy?’’ 
atie slip. 

VII know everything about 
-@d ringer for my ——”’ 
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“Know everything about him, do you?” 
he interrupted good-naturedly. ‘‘I guess 
one thing you don’t know about him is that 
at 9:15 this morning he frisked forty-three 
hundred dollars in cash off the paymaster’s 
desk up at the shipyard and hasn’t been 
seen since. They just phoned headquarters 
and the chief detailed me to look up his 
references, if he has any. The only line we 
have now on the kid is that he’s movie 
struck. Our men are covering the en- 
trances to every show in town where 
they’re screening gun play or a man on 
horseback. They’re also at the railroad 
stations covering trains for the West. He’s 
gone bugs on the Wild West stuff. Seems 
he told the paymaster when he checked in 
this morning that he had seen six shows 
Thanksgiving Day. Then seeing all that 
cash on top of it was too much for him. 
But what can you tell me about him—any- 
thing?” 

“Nothing but his home address and a 
couple of references,’’ I confessed. 

He jotted them down perfunctorily. 

“Nothing like good references, eh? Well, 
I’ve got to beat it. But I hate this gunning 
for kids; it strikes too close to home. 
Maybe one of these days the movies will 
show real work being done on a Western 
ranch.” 

“Then what?’ I queried. 

“Oh, nothing much,” he observed with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘only there’ll be a 
million or more kids in the country who will 
decide to settle down where they are and 
make the best of things.” 

What Peter had, Bryce lacked. 


The Futile Truth 


If ever a man lacked references and 
needed them Bryce did. Never did the 
future seem more opaque to a man or that 
dismal static, ‘‘They don’t come back,”’ cut 
in with greater frequency than at that fag 
end of an autumn day when he came to me. 
He was about thirty, tall, angular and be- 
spectacled. Camellike he eased himself 
into a chair. 

“Well, here lam. What can you do for 
me?” he began. ‘I’ve combed this town 
for three days and everywhere I get the 
same question fired at me—what references 
can I give? Sometimes it’s varied a little 
to where I worked last. For about the 
first time in five years I’ve told everybody 
the truth. I told them what I tell you, that 
I’m just out after my third term for boot- 
legging. And the tough thing about it is 
that this time everyone believes me; they 
don’t even ask for an affidavit. But when 
I tell them that this trip I’m going to make 
the grade—well, they may believe me, but 
they’re afraid to take a chance. If I’d 
known as much about my future as some of 
them think they know about it I’d still 
have that thirty-two thousand that I had 
in a strong box a year ago. 

“‘T get the same dose everywhere I go,” 
he continued, “either straight or sugar- 
coated. It’s coming to me, maybe. I’ve 
got no license to kick. But what’s a fellow 
going to do? All I want is the right to say 
that I worked yesterday.” 

“Where did you work last?”’ Iasked. He 
glared for a moment. 

“Why rub it in? I’ve told you straight; 
I haven’t done a real day’s work for four 
years.” 

“All right. What was the last real job 
you had?”’ He thought a moment. 

“Blank Typewriter Company in Chi- 
cago. How long? Oh, about two years I 
guess it was. I was selling for them, but it’s 


been so long ago no one could look me up | 


there. Where before that? Blank Supply 
Company in New York, office specialties 
and equipment; three years with them. 
But what’s the use of going that far back? 
That’s ancient history. How does that 
song go—‘It’s not what you used to be, it’s 
what you are today’? It’s the score that 
shows. 

“But, say, why do you ask?” he in- 
quired suddenly. ‘‘Do you know of a job 


where I could fit in?” 
“Yes, but you’ll have to do most of the 
fitting,’’ I told him. ‘‘There’s one here with 
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MiAkE your kitchen an inviting spot; remove every trace of cooking 
odors, heat, steam, smoke, etc., with an ILGAIR Ventilator—a 
compact electric exhaust fan that can easily be installed in the kitchen 
window sash, transom or wall opening of your home or apartment. 
See your electrical or hardware dealer for demonstration or write 
for illustrated booklet of interest to every particular housewife. 


. izes / 12 Inch for average kitchen — Price F. 0. B. Chicago — $32.50 
hada, tn: Two sree \ 16 Inch for large kitchen — Price F. O. B. Chicago — $49.50 


Freight and Duty Extra in Canada 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 
2856 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 
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PHOLDER of law—bulwark against inroads of forces that destroy— 
protection for your home as time-honored, as essential as the battle- 
ship that guards our coast and by its presence alone maintains our peace. 


Such is a COLT. 


On land and sea, it is as ready, as able today to safeguard a nation’s honor 
as it has been since 1836. No other arm can so well protect your home and 


property as a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 
best? 


Why not insist on the 


See your fee and have him explain in detail 


all of the Colt Safety features 


ILLUSTRATION OF COLT GRIP SAFE- 
TY. ONE OF THE FEATURES THAT 
AUTOMATICALLY PROTECTS COLT 
OWNERS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 
INSIST ON A COLT 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG..CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil.B. Bekeart Co.,717 MarketSt. 


oO} : S San Francisco, Calif. 


Catalogue? Of course. Want it > 


THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER 


PBB is a es es 8S Eee 


Money That Makes Up 


For Lost Time 


F you’re temporarily out of work, if you miss a few days because of 

sickness or accident—or if you just naturally want more money 
than you are now earning, here’s an easy way for you to secure It: 

Simply arrange with us—there’s a 
handy coupon below—to care for our 
present subscribers in your locality and 
send us new subscriptions for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. 


You Need No 


Experience 


OU’LL be surprised at the amount 

of money you can earn in this way, 
just when it suits your convenience. 
Mr. W. D. Slocum of Iowa was laid up 
for a week and a half with a sprained téndon. Our plan enabled 
him to earn a full week’s pay; he lost only half a week. But send 
the coupon for full information. 
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695 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, all about your spare time cash offer. 
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_sprang toward me. 


EVENING POST 


a large construction company for a com- 
missary and barrack clerk on an operation 
up the state. They want a man in a hurry 
who can leave tonight, if possible.” 

““Whale of a chance I have for it,”’ he re- 
flected, his eyes riveted to the carpet. if 
I don’t tell them the whole truth they’ll 
drill through, anyway, until they find it 


_and then it will be the same old line they 


” 


all give me.”’ He was silent for a moment. 
Then—‘‘ Well, I’ve been taking chances for 
five years. I’m set for another. What’s the 
first move?” 

“Put down on this paper what I tell 
you. Ready? Two years with the Blank 
Typewriter, Chicago; got that? Yes, I 
know, but forget those five years.” 

‘All right, that’s easy,’’ he chimed in; 
“they’re a blank anyway. Two years with 
them—yep.’ 

“And three with the Blank Supply, New 


ipvork., 


“And three with the Blank Supply, New 
York,”’ he repeated mechanically. ‘‘Now 
what?” 

“Now I’m going to phone the man who 
does the hiring for the outfit that you are 
on your way over to take the job.” 

He forced a grin. 

“And when he shoots the question where 
I worked last I’m to tell him this without 
batting an eye. Two years with the Blank 
Typewriter—and say that will be the truth, 
won’t it?” 

“Tt sure will,’’ I assured him. “Here’s 
my house-phone number. Call me up the 
moment you leave his office. If he digs too 
deep and you don’t land, perhaps we can 
get him to change his mind.” 

Bryce mopped his brow and started for 
the door. Suddenly he turned, retreat 
stamped in every line of his face and bear- 
ing. 

His eyes roved as though looking for some 
avenue of escape. Then in a flash he 
His eyes shone and 
an arraigning finger trembled and almost 
touched me. 
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“That Frenchman! 
His words came in a to 
it he said at the Marne? 
mean; that fellow wh 
after the war—Foch, thai 
got it: ‘My left is in ret 
crushed. I shall attack 
Let’s go!” 

And he was gone. 

I walked to the win 
down saw him a mome 
way through the traffic 
glimpse of his face; h 
ing. A first-term speech 
registered his monolog 
with ——”’ 

At six sharp that nigl 
rang at my home. It wai 

“That you? Just 
Been trying to get you fi 0 
landed. He asked me 
What do you suppose 
know if I was married. 
he said, ‘Fine business; 
tonight.’ Can you beat | 

Another year has rolle 
thanked me and I wishe 
This morning the man w 
dropped in. 

“Do you remember t 
you sent me about a 
““T want a man to tak 
ing the first of the month 
for himself. Best man y 
job; a regular coer er 
by the first?” ; 

“T think so, if you are 
Bryce, of course, was ai 
with references like his d 
day.” AG 

““No, I suppose the 
“Still, you know my 
good deal of guff about. 
hiring men. Wasn’t it 
said, ‘It ain’t people 
the harm; it’s their knoy 
that ain’t so’?” ¥ 

And didn’t Josh say t 
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Slt Breakfast— 


o find always the same rich color and 

fine flavor in the coffee; to have always 
the same satisfying richness in the breakfast 
fruit; and to know that the same fine flavor 
and rich quality is available, wherever milk 
or cream is needed, in any menu the day may 
demand—that is a perfect start for the day. 


Pet Milk is pure fresh milk concentrated 
to double richness, and sterilized. For every 
cream need it can be used at less than half 
the cost of cream. For every milk use it is 
milk at its best. It combines pure, rich 
quality with convenience and economy. 


Order it with your groceries. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building 
SAINT LOUIS 


SANDWICH RECIPE BOOK 

We have prepared an unusual book 
telling how to make fifty fancy sand- 
wiches. Any one of the many bakers who 
use GOLD-MEDAL FLOUR will be glad 


to give you a copy with his compliments. 
There is a,Gold Medal baker near you. 


HOW TO.MAKE IT 
Remove crust from a loaf 
of sandwich bread obtain- 
able at your baker’s. Slice 
bread lengthwise. Butter 
slices on both sides except 
top and bottom slices. 
Make fillings as follows: 


White Filling—One-half pack- 
age cream cheese softened with 
one-half grated cucumber. 


Green Filling —Four small 
sweet pickles and six sprigs of 
water cress or parsley finely 
chopped. . 


SpREAD slices of buttered bread 
besten with the fillings in the order — 
Red Filling—Four slices ham given. Soften three packages 
finely chopped. Three slices cream cheese with sweet cream 
bacon, cooked crisp and cut fine. One chopped pimento. and spread on the outside of loaf, as you would in a cake, 

nas garnish with pecans, maraschino cherries or colored gum 
Yellow Filling—Yolks three hard cooked eggs sea- drops cut in small bits. Wrap in damp cloth and keep in 
soned with salt, pepper and one-half teaspoonful vinegar. cold place several hours before slicing. 


SANDWICHES mean bread. Bread means flour. GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR makes the best bread because it is skillfully milled from the 
choicest selected. wheat, highly nutritious and always uniform in 


LAE ees. \ baking qualities. Buy baker’s bread made of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR.‘ 
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§ (MPATHIZE with you,” said the B 
bai manager; ‘‘but that is how the sit- VY 
sain stands.’ Vernon Winslowe fum- 


mad Pertwee 


Vernon Winslowe threw up his head and laughed. 
“‘Shares or property—you’re joking. Beyond an 
old barn of a house in Cornwall and a few bits of fur- 


ble for his cigarette case, got up and PLLUSTRAGE DEA Y | WELLITAM LIEPSE niture, I haven’t a bean until my old uncle pegs out.” 


ow’ lip with a 
efit er. 

dv’t under- 
» gid. ‘‘The 
is) —— You 
| i I smoke? 
on you? No? 
illin told me 
e ily wanted 
-t bill for a 
vontil he had 
on American 
ck There was 
sug2stion that 
be ble to meet 


ju a friendly 
. . Now 
m ch,” 
k jinager pro- 
< Ovax vestas, 
a) offered it 
y..n ordinary 
vesie did not 
sm<ing in his 
e, ut the case 
e ‘all conces- 
th\ank’s point 
mi Winslowe 
n eal deposi- 
e ype which 
slis of money 
n current ac- 
ie *ofit of the 


s.| 2. Why, 
ve sent me a 
Se first I’ve 
‘ov know Mr. 
AN 

ly We met, 
Y,Tom time 
Hited a bit 
Hivas a mem- 
otwo of my 


0\rard shook 


T scanty ac- 
sh to warrant 
s mature for 
nd ounds.”” 

te(the fellar.’”’ 
oc ard became 


: en my un- 
Tice to find 
0 are in dif- 
200 ready to 
jilities onto 
dis of their 
Mr. Sullivan 


with what grace we may.” 
hall I stand then?” 


al 


aself a traitor to friendship. In the circumstances we have no choice 


ard consulted some figures on a slip of paper at his side. 

tis five thousand one hundred and seventy-two pounds eight shillings. 
arse, be pleased to meet your checks up to a certain margin until such a 
‘€ concluded the sale of any property or shares you may think necessary.” 


“VY. W.is the Soul of Chivatry,’’ Said Lola, ‘“‘and He Did Marvels in the War, My Dear. 
Didn’t You Get a V. C. or Something?” 


““Mr. Winslowe, you are 
not serious.” 

“‘T soon shall be.” 

“But the money you 
inherited from your 
father as 

Vernon waved a hand 
in the air. Mr. Woodward 
pushed his chair back. 

“Tmpossible!”’ 

“On the contrary, all 
too possible.’’ His face be- 
came suddenly grim. “It 
comes home to me rather 
forcibly that I’ve acted like 
every kind of a fool.’’ 

“But seventy thousand 
pounds in a little over three 
years !”’ 

‘Seventy-five, to be ex- 
act,’ said Vernon; ‘and 
barring a few bright 
patches, precious little good 
it’s done me.’ He threw 
his cigarette into the spot- 
less grate. ‘‘When must 
we meet that bill?”’ 

“At once.” 

“You can’t wait until 
I’ve seen Sullivan?” 

Mr. Woodward looked 
up in surprise. 

“Seen him?’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘But he left 
England quietly three days 
ago—evaded his creditors 
and ——”’ 

“Bolted?” 

“Exactly! My inform- 
ant tells me a woman ac- 
companied him.” 

“A woman! He married 
her?” 

“T believe not.” 

Vernon flushed. 

“I say, look out—be 
eareful, rather—I mean— 
who was she?”’ 

““T cannot say.” 

Vernon’s breath escaped 
between shut teeth. 

“We won’t inquire,”’ he 
said then. ‘‘Comes to this: 
I’ve been swindled.” A 
sudden surge of anger red- 
dened his forehead. ‘“‘My 
Lord, Woodward, I’m be- 
ginning to wonder where I 
haven’t been swindled these 
last three years! Well, it’s 
no good raising a wail—one 
learns by experience. 
Thanks. Good day.” 


As he turned the handle of the door the bank manager’s voice recalled him. 


“In the circumstances, Mr. Winslowe, I fear I shall have to retract my words 


about a temporary accommodation. My directors 


Vernon Winslowe cut him short. 


“Oh, naturally,” said Vernon; ‘‘naturally.” 
Then he went out. On the pavement he stopped and lit another cigarette. ‘‘So 
much for my African farm!’’ he said. ‘‘What’s left to do? A hundred or two, and 
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then His fists 
clenched. “If Sullivan 
were here now! Damned 
twister! Lord, what a 
fool I’ve been!”’ 

A panorama of other 
little incidents crowded 
up in his brain. There 
was an odd similarity be- 
tween them—the result 
in nearly every case had 
been the same. Men he 
had believed in—trusted 
implicitly— who —— 
Why, only the night be- 
fore those Congo 
shares—a thing given 
him as absolutely 
sound—had gone to 
nothing. Naturally the 
man who advised him to 
buy couldn’t have 
known, or even guessed 
at, the true state of af- 
fairs; but No, hang 
it, he must take it as a 
sportsman! Perish the 
thought that every one of his acquaintances was concerned 
in a conspiracy to do him harm. But it was a difficult 
thought to escape from in view of his experiences, since 
from a poor but rather distinguished naval officer he had 
become a man of leisure with money to burn. How many 
fellows who had borrowed from him had ever attempted 
to repay? How many racing tips followed in all good faith 
had brought him a winner? The same with investments. 
Everything he had touched, governed by other men’s 
advice, had gone wrong—everything. 

Then there were those hard-luck stories whose tellers 
had ever found in Vernon Winslowe a sympathetic and a 
generous listener. He had stepped from the navy a white 
and woolly lamb, and tuft by tuft the wool had been shorn 
from his hide. It was he who paid the fares for other men’s 
travel—the invited guest who met his host’s bills as well as 
his own. 

With sudden resentment he saw himself the victim of 
organized conspiracy, wherein no single method had 
been neglected to separate him from his coin. From the 
society of clean, honest companions, bound together by in- 
dissoluble ties of common hardship and common danger— 
the everyday fare of war conditions—he had declined into 
a coterie of clever ones who, under the ensign of heartiness 
and good-fellowship, worked to despoil the very men whose 
whisky they drank and whose hands they clasped in 
friendship. Blind, credulous fool to have given his trust 
into such keeping. Criminal fool not to have cleared out 
before they stripped him clean. 

For months misgivings had pricked him that not to 
chance alone was due the steady ebbing of his fortunes. 
But he had waited for the tide to turn—had shirked taking 
the firm decision and making the clean cut. His energies 
had been dulled by the possession of money which he had 
not earned. 

Life was too simple, too easy. It was pleasant to keep 
a few hunters, take a moor, follow the seasons abroad, 
play a bit of polo, knock about with merry compan- 
ions. These things were much too good to jettison at a 
first symptom of bad luck. The habit of work had been 
overlaid by the habit of idleness and he hesitated to slam 
the door of his chambers in Duke Street and start life on an 
African farm with his sleeves rolled up. 

The possession of riches had been so amusing. It was 
fun to be the rich man of the party and to share one’s 
riches with a service generously among the less fortunate. 
It stood to his credit that to no one had he refused aid and 
from no one had he asked credit for the aid so willingly 
given. Even those who sponged most freely admitted him 
to be the prince of givers, the most trusting fellow alive. 
Some of the more adventurous declared that he was almost 
too easy prey. 

And now he was to pay the penalty of his own free- 
handedness. 

At the top of St. James’s Street he stopped and looked 
at his watch. It was a quarter to one—too early for lunch. 
He considered whether or no he should drop in anywhere 
for a short drink, and decided against it. While he hesi- 
tated a man named Dillon came up and touched him on 
the sleeve. 

“Hello, V. W.!”’ exclaimed the newcomer. ‘The very 
chap I wanted to see. I’m taking a girl out to lunch at the 
Carlton and was stepping across to the club to cash a 
check. You can save me five minutes by lending me a 
tenner. I’m late as it is.”’ 

“When are you meeting her?” 

“One o’clock, old man.” 

“Then you’ve heaps of time to get to the club and back.” 

Dillon looked hurt. 

“Tf you’d rather not,” 
a shrug. 


said he, and pursued his way with 


When He Had Fin- 
ished, Vernon Winslowe Sat 
Back in His Chair and Shivered 


Vernon hauled him back with the crook of his stick. He 
knew nothing against Dillon and it was a pity to sacrifice 
a generous reputation for the sake of a ten-pound note. 

“Take it, you ass,” he said, pulling a couple of fivers 
from his case; ‘‘but let me have it back soon. I’m rather 
broke.”’ 

Dillon was all smiles again. 

“T’ll send my man along with it tonight. You must meet 
this girl; she’s a darling. G’-by.”’ With a wave of the hand 
he was gone. 

Vernon Winslowe walked slowly down St. James’s 
Street towards the Mall. It was a clear, sunny day and he 
intended to sit under the trees for a while and think. He 
was just entering the gates when an unworthy thought at- 
tacked him. He tried to banish it, but without success. It 
reasserted itself in his mind. 

“Go and find out,” said the thought; 
ing sure.” 

Turning about, he strode off in the direction of the 
Carlton. The commissionaire touched his hat; a smiling 
cloakroom attendant took his coat and stick with a word 
of welcome. He entered the Palm Court and ordered a 
cocktail. Dillon was nowhere to be seen. The head waiter 
approached him and he put a question. 

“Monsieur Dillon? But no, I have reserved no table for 
Monsieur Dillon.”’ 

“Ah,” said Vernon, “perhaps he’s lunching downstairs.” 

He swallowed his drink and went down to the grillroom. 

The frock-coated gentleman in charge shook his head 
politely. 

“He has not been here for many days.” 

“Thank you,” said Vernon. “‘I’ll wait in the lounge till 
he turns up.” 

He lit a cigarette and waited. A small clock struck the 
quarter. Vernon’s anger was growing very cold. 

“The liar!’ he muttered. ‘The liar!” 

Once again he returned to the Palm Court and hung 
about for twenty minutes, but neither Dillon nor his 
darling made an appearance. It was as well, perhaps, for 
the meeting could hardly have been a pleasant one. Wave 
upon wave of resentment was breaking against the 
battlements of Vernon Winslowe’s humor and forbear- 
ance. Indignation was storing itself up within him. It in- 
creased his blood pressure, troubled the clear workings of 
his brain and lungs. The foundations of his generosity and 
good nature were beginning to sink. The edifice of life that 
he had built for himself was slowly but surely tilting off 
the straight. It was an odd feeling, an alarming feeling. 
Under the novelty of it sweat started from his forehead in 
hot beads. Angry he had been often enough before— 
violent, even; but resentment and malice were qualities 
with which he was a stranger. Also, they were qualities 
which he had despised most in other men. Yet 

“Why, if it isn’t V. W.!” said a girl’s voice. “Doris, you 
know. Vernon Winslowe?”’ 

He came-to his feet and found himself being introduced 
by one sunshiny maiden to another. With the first he was 
acquainted, in a haphazard kind of way. The second he 
only knew by sight—a privilege to be shared by anyone 
who had twelve and six wherewith to buy a theater stall 
and who possessed a memory for the faces of the ladies of 
the chorus. 

“We were waiting for Bobby Tile,” said Lola, ‘‘but the 
wretch has rung up to say he can’t come. Bea dear, V. W., 
and give us lunch.” 


“no harm in mak- 
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“We're much too wel 
to an A. B. C.,” flu 
twenty-two-carat smile, 
won’t run to anythi 0 

“Of course, if you're ¢,, 
one ” began Lola, | 
Vernon shook his hea 


Vernon smiled. It was evident his gue 
pay for the lunch with flattery and.endearr\y 
himself for recognizing the fact. { 
good-by to a long-established credulity, 
belonged to a type for which he had little yu) 
he had been simple enough to accept the 
dresses with mild appreciation. It was o; 
trickery in every word and inflection. Sul) 
added another black mark to the already 
of resentments. 

This circumstance notwithstanding, he h 
self as host in a manner that defied crits 
charming; he was lavish. He looked to it th; 
not too dry and that the fruits were out ' 
guests were delighted—nay more, ecstatic. hh 
the while and looked as pretty as they poss|y 
haps it is a euphemism to say they talki- 
is the word. They prattled about shows ) 
things they simply adored, or were too ip 
kind of men they liked, or couldn’t stand.) 
they were eloquent, and revealed predilectn 
dark men with very smooth hair and straig)| 
in short, with a marked likeness to Vernon’ 
about taxis, face cream, a little hat in Bont 
too expensive to buy, “‘which of course is st 
snapped up by now, so it’s no good tz 
films which had been or were about 
tiresome relations, late hours, the late 
ting married, being hard up, where to’ 
and how to spend the afternoon. 

Vernon’s task was easy. He had leisi 
his chair and reflect upon the damna le 

When the meal was over and the bill 
lem of what to do next was ventilated 

“You’ve given us a duck of a lun 
Shall we go and see Douglas Fairbanks 
round and do a bit of shopping?” 

It was clear which answer was ex 
time in his life Vernon deliberately g: 
marked an epoch in his downward 
shiny maidens, bravely endeavoring tt 
with such blessings as had already b 
conducted to the cinema. Moreover, th 
on foot along certain byways of the 
for an absence of attractive shop fr 
hated that walk so much as Vernon W1 
been said, it marked an epoch. E 

Very splendid and daring was the fF 
been asked afterwards, Vernon would t 
recount a single incident that had ocev 
occupied solely with the calculated rui 

During the interval the lights 
result of the Grand National was p 
a race card showing all the runners, a 
off the winners—one, two and three. 

Vernon Winslowe leaned forward 
up his head and laughed. 

Not even a place! 

Without a-word of explanation or f 
walked out of the building. te 4 

Not even a place! a 

So much for Atwood’s tip! 

“A certainty,” Atwood had said. " 
years. Put your shirt on it, my boy! 

But Vernon had been wise eno’ 
against a rainy day—a shirt roughl 
sand pounds—a shirt which, as_ 
proved, had passed over his head for th fa 
covered the retreating form of Sullivan 


a 
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woos opinion to the extent of handing him two 
nd ty pounds to invest on the course at the 
obtaable. 
a ace! 
to wonder if the beggar put the money on 
Vinslowe delivered this remark in the aston- 
oasser-by, who hurriedly crossed the road 
t risk of being run down by a platoon of 


moi: 
of 
nin( 
. um 
$ n/ very sure what happened after that. With 
ous houghts for company, he wandered from 
In Trafalgar Square he got mixed up ina 
4oiof the unemployed and found himself oc- 
e jsition of a buffer state beween the con- 
f order and disorder. The entertainment 
p¢:e-baton charge and a small hail of flints 
spapers. Also there were broken heads and 
| “eal scuffing. Being in the mood for 
of1e kind, Vernon indulged in a free-lance 
js mm, striking out with impartiality in both 
H merged from the fray brighter in spirit and 
thcoss of a gold watch, which in defiance of 
‘ha been presented to him by the crew of a sub- 
theeeasion of his being awarded the D. S. O. 
ely in view of his existing state of mind, he was 
thloss until later in the day. His appearance 
{t) fray giving rise to comment from passers-by, 
ne(so return to his chambers and change. 
m/s Square his attention was attracted by a 
igv: striding along before him with ringing 
hizasp of astonishment Vernon realized that 
ye esence of the last line of his defenses. True, 
th’z zx very astonishing in meeting a man who 
pvour uncle, a few steps away from his own 
t ys not on this account that Vernon gasped. 
hint was induced by the evidence of health 
al ness which radiated from the figure before 
nit they met, some three months before, the 
jalvas testy, infirm and preparing for the su- 
nte of dying. Yet here he was, swinging along 
miising his cane not for support but to rattle 
riings. 
yy ul!” he exclaimed in response to Vernon’s 
ter!” “What in blazes have you been up to? 
nk Been in a fight? Look at your hat! And 
jut’ 
1oed towards Trafalgar Square. 
maployed beggars,” he explained. 
urither, like your father! Always in trouble— 
Vij owe. The old pirate strain—eh-eh!’’ He 
feguis remarks with a dig in the ribs. 


“You seem extraordinarily well,” said Vernon gravely. 
*“Never saw such a change in a man!” 

Old Fletcher Winslowe threw back his head and laughed. 

“ Ah-ha-ha, you spot it, eh? My boy, I’m a youngster 
again—a youngster, my boy!’’ And to illustrate the truth 
of his words he performed a vigorous pas seul on the pave- 
ment. 

“Want to know why? An elixir, my boy—twenty 
years of new life coursing through my veins. Thyroid, my 
lad, thyroid! ’Pon my soul, I’d guarantee to go five rounds 
with any man you like to name!” 

He covered up, put in some clever footwork and handed 
the K. O. to an imaginary adversary with a vitality amaz- 
ing for one of his years. 

“Well done and good luck to you,”’ 
meant it. 

Whatever else he might be charged with, no one could 
have accused Vernon Winslowe of belonging to the type 
which marks time in a pair of socks in the expectation of 
filling a dead man’s shoes. At the decease of his uncle, un- 
der the terms of his grandfather’s will, twenty thousand 
pounds was to come to Vernon. It was of a piece with the 
general irony of the situation that this inheritance, from 
occupying a position in the immediate foreground, had 
melted into the distance. 

“A capital boy,’’ Uncle Fletcher said, bringing his hand 
down with a whack on Vernon’s shoulder. ‘‘ Most nephews 
would be kicking and cursing at a turn like this. Come in 
and have a pint of beer. Whisky’s the devil, but beer’s a 
drink for the gods. Haven’t touched it for fifteen years 
and now I’m doing my two quarts a day.” 

But Vernon refused the invitation. In some oddly reflex 
way the fight and the meeting with the rejuvenated 
Fletcher Winslowe had done him good. He felt less out 
at elbows with the world and better prepared to meet 
adversity with good humor. 

A batch of newly arrived bills waiting on his writing 
table and the discovery that his watch had been stolen were 
mainly responsible for the return of his angry gloom. His 
man was off duty that night. Vernon turned on a bath and 
while it was filling wandered from room to room of his little 
suite, leaving a collar in one place and a waistcoat in an- 
other and the shoes he had been wearing somewhere else. 
It was entirely alien to his ordinary habit to act thus. Life 
in the navy had made of Vernon one of the tidiest and most 
methodical men alive. 

But a strange new restlessness was attacking him, a rest- 
lessness that begat a sudden dislike of order and square- 
ness. The perfect symmetry of the mantelpiece, with its 


said Vernon, and he 


clock and candlesticks and photograph frames arranged 
with mathematical precision, offended and irritated him. 
He wanted to push things about, set the furniture crooked 


and tilt the pictures awry. Why should his rooms be al- 
lowed to behave as though nothing had happened to their 
owner? A room is, or should be, an expression of its 
owner’s mind. The decks of a ship are not scrubbed when 
mutiny is aboard. 

Vernon Winslowe, although he scarcely realized it, had 
declared a mutiny against his own traditions. His desire 
was toward disorder and the upsetting of established 
things, and in pursuing his desire he upset himself—stum- 
bled over his kicked-off shoes and put his hand through the 
glass of a picture frame when he sought to steady himself. 
Normally he would have laughed at the misadventure; to- 
day he swore, sucked the cut in the heel of his hand and, 
acting on an impulse of senseless anger, tore the picture from 
the wall and was about to hurl it in the corner when its sub- 
ject arrested the act. 

It was an enlarged snapshot he had taken at a meet two 
years ago, a chaos of hounds and horsemen, grooms, loung- 
ers, motors, farm carts and bicycles. Prominent in the cen- 
ter of the picture was Sullivan, mounted on a tall, gray 
mare. 

Beside him stood a girl in a riding habit. She was 
pulling on a glove and smiling into Sullivan’s face. Extraor- 
dinarily alive and alert she looked. Her eyes were full of 
laughter and of fun. There was an amazing sweetness 
about her mouth—a sweetness and a determination 
strangely mingled. It was because of this girl Vernon had 
taken the photograph; it was because of her he had stayed 
in the neighborhood a week longer than he had intended. 
They had never spoken to each other, although once or 
twice they took a fence side by side. He had meant to get 
an introduction, and then he heard she was engaged—to 
Sullivan—to Sullivan! 

Vernon Winslowe stood with the photograph in his 
hands—hands which shook violently. What was it the 
bank manager had said? 

““Gone abroad with some woman.” 
believe not.” 

The picture crashed into the grate and simultaneously 
there was a loud knocking at the front door. 

“Yes, what is it?’’ cried Vernon, flinging open the door. 
A young man in evening dress was on the landing. 

“‘T fancy your bath is overflowing,’”’ he said. ‘‘There’s a 
perfect Niagara coming through my ceiling, and as I’m giv- 
ing a dinner party it’s rather a nuisance.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
truculently. 

“Everything’s come through except the soap,” said the 
young man; and diving into the bathroom, which adjoined 
the front door, he quickly turned off the tap. ‘‘ The over- 
flow must be blocked up. So sorry to bother you, but the 

(Continued on Page 64) 


‘“Married?”” “I 


said Vernon 


“Bless My Sout!’’ He Exclaimed in Response to Vernon's 


“Uncle Fletcher!”’ 


“What in Blazes Have You Been Up To? Are Ye Drunk?” 
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NYBODY who 
A expected 
Congress to 


adopt without 
change the bill pro- 
posed by Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, to revise taxes was 
swiftly disillusioned. Congress in recent years has developed 
a streak of independence—the Executive may propose, but 
the Legislative disposes. And to make sure that the coun- 
try will give the legislative branch of the Government 
credit for exercising its constitutional function of originat- 
ing legislation the men on Capitol Hill usually see to it that 
no revenue measure which emanates from an executive de- 
partment gets through Congress without being touched up 
in some respect. 

Sometimes the amendments made are a distinct im- 
provement upon the original proposal; sometimes they 
are inconsequential and represent the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee, and sometimes they embrace 
a direct contradiction of what has been proposed. With all 
due respect to the motives of the members of Congress who 
take it upon themselves to disagree either with one another 
or with the executive branch of the Government, they 
always claim that amendments are offered ‘in the public 
interest,”’ and it would take supernatural powers to pene- 
trate the minds of some of our legislators and determine 
exactly where the partisan motive blended into the public 
welfare. 


Legislation by Compromise 


ORTUNATELY it is the effect and not the cause with 

which one deals in observing the maneuvers of political 
leaders and parties nowadays. Not infrequently has a po- 
litical motive prompted an investigation which has turned 
out for the public good. It is an ill wind that blows no 
good. There are those in Congress, indeed, who will defend 
partisanship as 
one of the best 
checks in a de- 
mocracy, thethe- 
ory being that 
one group 
watches the 
other and does 
not fail to expose 
weaknesses or 
point out alter- 
native policies 
of a constructive 
character. 

Secretary 
Mellon’s plan 
was based pri- 
marily upon his 
theory of eco- 
nomics. But 
the mere fact 
that it proposed 
to reduce high 
surtaxes of per- 
sons with large 
incomes was 
enough tostir up 
political doubts, 
and even mem- 
bers of the Sec- 
retary of the 
Treasury’s own 
party feared the 
consequences if 
they followed 
his program lit- 
erally. These 
fears, of course, 
were strength- 
ened by the 
moves of the Democrats, who began to point out that the 
Mellon plan was susceptible of attack on the stump because 
it favored the man best able to pay high taxes. 

Legislation nowadays has become more than ever a 
matter of compromise. The two terms Democrat and 
Republican do not reflect accurately the prevalent differ- 
ences on tax matters, nor are the names “ conservative” and 
“radical” synonymous with low taxes and high taxes, so far 
as persons of larger income are concerned. A better desig- 
nation of the two major groups in Congress would be ex- 
tremists and middle-of-the-roaders. 

There are extremists in both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties. Left to themselves they would run 
away with the tax bill and construct a measure that not 
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only would be unproductive of revenue but would be un- 
economic and would in all probability disturb confidence 
in the business and industrial future of the country. The 
middle-of-the-roaders are by far the more numerous in 
both the Republican and the Democratic parties. But 
coalition is not practicable; at least no one has yet devised 
a formula whereby a lasting combination can be made 
between Democrats and Republicans to accomplish some- 
thing of major importance to the public welfare. Tempo- 
rary combinations for parliamentary reasons are numerous 
enough, but usually they are the tactics of embarrassment 
and destruction rather than constructive effort. 

No sooner had the Republican program been presented to 
the country by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
than the Democrats felt it incumbent upon themselves 
to offer an alternative. To the outcry that tax revision 
should be conducted along nonpartisan lines the Demo- 
crats answered that they had not been consulted by 
Mr. Mellon, and that he had not proposed as deep a cut 
in taxes as the condition of the Treasury could stand. 


If the Democrats Had Agreed 


| Eh a several days the Democrats conferred with one 
another, and finally approved the plan drawn up al- 
most entirely by John Nance Garner, of Texas, the rank- 
ing Democratic member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Twenty-one consecutive years Mr. Garner 
has served in Congress. Only twice in that period has 
he had opposition in his district. He is a lawyer by 
profession, is interested in several banks, owns business 
property as well as several farms, and comes from a 
territory vitally interested in the cattle industry. John 
Garner professes at once, when you ask him about it, 
that he has a high respect for Andrew W. Mellon and 
that there are many good features in his plan, but that 
the veteran Secretary of the Treasury is by no means 
infallible, and that his economic theories are not neces- 
sarily the only ones the country can follow with as- 
surance. 

“The Democrats have really saved the situation for 
tax revision,” said Mr. Garner as he settled down in his 
office to give me his views on the Democratic tax plan. 
“Tf we Democrats had said at the outset that we sup- 
ported the Mellon plan and that we favored all that he 
had suggested, the extremists on the Republican side 
would have promptly seized the opportunity to form a 
group and draw extremists from our side and thus make 
it impossible to get any tax reduction, because they 
would have put up an impossible plan. As it is, 


| | 
Alm Imterview With Representative John N. Garner, My 
Aluthor of the Democratic Tax Plan tars 


a 5p 
mum. We Democrats come along with ap h 
namely, 44 per cent. There are certain Zot 
Mellon plan, especially the administratiy.. 
and my colleagues have voted for those Dig 
the Ways and Means Committee. But the; 
differences between the Mellon plan andi 
plan, which I am anxious for the country) 
study further. 
“First of all I want to correct a popular i 

of the revenue which the Government j 
going into the tax-exempt securities, ' j 
The truth is that in nine out of ten cases iryh 
ernment is not getting the revenue today | 
failure to enforce the law or to stop ut 
through which the taxpayer evades paymit. 

taxes. I hesitate to give details because | 
session of the records of the Treasury Ip, 
there are certain facts which are inescapat ‘ 
1919, 1920 and 1921, the corporations of tl I 
earned $19,000,000,000, yet they thom 
di 


000,000. The men who owned those ec) 
taxes only on $7,633,000,000, but if indi 

ceived a total income in those years of 19 
they would have paid taxes on all their ej 


Undistributed Corporation E 


“Al WOULD be perfectly willing to agree ts 
proximating Mr. Mellon’s maximum 
cent if all the earnings of corporations weld 
individuals, but when an individual pays \] 
surtax on the small amount that is given hilir 
dividends by a corporation, then I disagre | 
poration is today declaring a small dividen| b 
in its business a large surplus. Itis aiffeult 
surplus shall not be retained as a measures 
practical business caution, but Congress ht! 
the power to tax all earnings, whether disih 
and if Mr. Mellon had proposed some suchth 
enable us to apply the maximum surtaxes | 
ings of a corporation his proposal would lve 
far different reception. D4 

“What Mr. Mellon might have done/as 
the corporations, ‘You either pay a tax 1) 
tributed profits or your stockholders will heet 
their income-tax returns the amount of yr 
which they are entitled.’ We now levy 121pe 
profits of corporations, and we should hav¢he 
to require that individual stockholders shold | 
receipts which they have constructively bet 
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hey Was more new 
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injty other peace 
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7s and Means 
, d it was at- 
Ne Year’s state- 
en2rs of President 
-cvinet, and by 
of epresentatives 
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for our committee 
apal is employed 
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sar Not a single 
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alongside mine you will find 
that the two plans come to- 
gether at about $53,000. Any- 
one with an income of that 
size would get about the same 
reduction under my plan as he 
would under the Mellon plan. 
Anyone with an income below 
$53,000 would pay a lower tax 
under the Democratic than he 
would under the Mellon plan. 
Anyone with an income above 
$53,000 would pay a higher 
tax under the Democratic plan 
than he would under the Mel- 
lon plan. That is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. There is 
nothing to tax revision but 
rates and brackets, and if you 
let me designate the brackets 
at which the rates will apply 
I will let anybody fix the rates. 

“Now let us examine an- 
other phase of the matter— 
the productivity of a tax rate. 
Supposing a corporation makes 
$100,000 a year and declares a 
dividend of only $40,000, and 
keeps the re- 
mainder in the 
business. Mr. 
Mellon’s surtax 
rate is 25 per cent, 
so that actually 
when the dividends 
are distributed the 
Government gets 


ec 


mtry. And all this has happened under the 


tajmaximum of 50 per cent. Why cut it in 


ire 


3 
| 
Por 
nt 


favor of some reduction. Originally it was 


. }2 cut it to 50 per cent in the 1921 law, and 
win 


g to make a reduction to 44 per cent so as 

>side. Why disturb the present prosperity 
Isn’t it good enough?”’ 

advanced by many people,”’ I interrupted 

‘is that while the country is prosperous 

be done to prevent it from growing more 

qat is possible.” 


ipl Issue on Surtaxes 


.t 
is 
lw 
ot § 
es 
1 


21 


ent 
es 


crux of the situation is that Mr. Mellon’s 
sed upon anticipation but not proof of what 
bring in the way of revenue. I am not will- 
itements about the future which are purely 
iates. I think we should always base our 
« matters on the facts of the past. Using 
3a basis, the Democratic plan will get the 
with which to run the Government. This 
d under any and all conditions: The Dem- 


less than one-quarter of $40,000 or less than 
$10,000; which, after all, is approximately 
10 per cent of the amount earned that year by 
a corporation. That is a 10 per cent surtax 
rate—not a 25 per cent rate. Another thing: 
We know that many persons of large income 
have been dividing their money into what is 
known as ‘revocable trusts.’ This has meant 
that a rich man can pass his money on to 
friends, all of whom would pay the low surtax 
rates. Then after the taxes were paid he could 
recover the sums he had given to his friends. 
We have inserted into the pending bill a splen- 
did suggestion made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment—and they are entitled to the full credit 
for it—requiring the original grantor to pay the 
taxes wherever he makes a revocable trust. 
“Now I am not going to say it would be a 
wise thing, economically speaking, to force 
corporations to distribute all their earnings. It may be 
well defended as a business proposition that a surplus 
should be kept. It is difficult also to say what is a reason- 
able surplus, because banks, for instance, can use an almost 
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unlimited surplus. But my point is that as.long as the 
earnings of corporations are not all distributed any more 
than they are today we ought not to reduce the present 
surtax rates very much. 

“We are not trying to propose extreme things. There 
are extremists enough in Congress, but unless you go slow 
with legislation of this kind the radicals will sweep both 
parties off their feet. The Democratic Party has come in 
between the two extremes. There are Republicans in the 
House who really want no tax reduction. There are 
Democrats who reflect extreme views too. Our proposal 
is a compromise between the two positions.” 

“How do you reconcile,” I asked, “the statements on 
the one hand to the effect that capital is being restrained 
and hampered under the high surtax rates with the idea 
that business conditions are bound to improve under the 
Democratic plan, which doesn’t materially reduce the high 
surtax rates?” 


Garner Theory Versus Mellon Theory 


“ec 


ELL, my answer to that is: If I reduce the taxes of 
6,000,000 people, will they not all have a greater 
purchasing power? Our plan reduces the taxes of 4,500,000 
income taxpayers more than does Mr. Mellon’s plan. We 
increase the purchasing power of the individual while Mr. 
Mellon increases the opportunity of investment of a few 
individuals. Which is the better? What economic writer 
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can tell me that our plan is wrong? Which is better in 
the long run?”’ 

“Then you simply offer an alternative theory of eco- 
nomics and believe your theory is as sound as any other?”’ 

“Yes, that is it. I 
know Mr. Mellon’s 
object undoubtedly 
was to improve the 
economic situation as 
he saw it, but I con- 
tend that our plan 
will reach that ob- 
jective better than 
his plan, because we 
will improve the posi- 
tion of the average 
man. 

““T have met bank- 
ers who have testified 
before our commit- 
tee. I have said to 
them, ‘ You want re- 
trenchment. You 
want tax reduction, 
but you know noth- 
ing about rates—you 
simply have confi- 
dence in Mr. Mellon. 
But Mr. Mellon may 
be wrong. 

““Tdon’tthinkthat 
his figures are con- 
clusive. I don’t 
think Mr. Mellon is 
infallible.’”’ 

ie DIO. viol Ob 
think,” I inquired, 
“that the present 
surplus of more than 
$323,000,000 is an 
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HEN Cap- 
tain Edge- 
comb, of 


the schooner 
William H. Al- 
bury, turned to 
run, JimmyTruitt, 
pirate, shot him. 
In the narrow low- 
ceiled cabin the 
explosion of the 
pistol sounded like 
a thunderclap. 
One ofthe two men 
whosat behind the 
table, their hands 
spread, palms 
down, on the board 
before them, cried 
out. The other 
convulsively 
jerked his fingers 
away from the pile 
of money on the 
table top and 
started to rise. 

Truitt’s com- 
panions, whostood 
facing the pair, 
motioned ever so 
slightly with their 
weapons and the 
men at the table 
sat still, silent and, 
if possible, paler 
than they had 
been. Only their 
eyes moved, flick- 
ering from the pile 
of money to the 
faces of their cap- 
tors, to the back of 
Jimmy Truitt, who 
still stared out 
upon the deck 
through the port- 
hole. 

Captain Edge- 
comb’s body’ 
sprawled on the 
planking in the 
fierce white sun- 
light, lurching a little to and fro as the anchored schooner 
climbed over the blue surges of the Spanish Main. Rigging 
slatted against the masts and the booms complained 
mildly. An ashen-faced negro peered out of the forecastle 
and ducked back again like a ground hog when he saw 
Truitt’s head and pistol-gripping hand framed in the 
brazen circle of the porthole. 

That same animate portrait was the last living thing 
that Captain Edgecomb had looked upon. 


The Tragedy on Cat Cay 


RUITT and his men had come aboard, ostensibly to 

trade. After lunch, they had entered the cabin with J. 
S. C. Carey and J. T. Malone, who, with the captain, were 
the only white members of the schooner’s crew. Edgecomb 
had remained outside, pacing the deck. He had looked 
up, all at once, to see Truitt’s face and his weapon in that 
porthole frame. 

“Come inside,” Jimmy Truitt, pirate, ordered; and when 
Captain Edgecomb disobeyed, the pistol spoke. The 
master of the William H. Albury plunged forward, slid, 
and lay still. 

And then, for some unknown reason, the nerve of Jimmy 
Truitt broke. It had held firm and taut all that morning 
but it snapped in this moment of crisis. 

Day had been kindling behind Cat Cay, which is south 
of Gun Cay, which is south of Bimini in the Bahamas, 
when the little craft in which Truitt and two companions 
voyaged came to the side of the William H. Albury and 
boarded her, wishing, they said, to trade. Another boat 
was already alongside on the same errand. 

“First come, first served, boys,’’ Edgecomb greeted 
them. ‘‘Go get your breakfast and then make yourselves 
at home while we load up this bird.” 

For long hours after breakfast Truitt and his mates 
loitered about the sun-drenched deck while the crew of the 
other craft bargained for a cargo, paid for it, stowed it, 
lunched and then cast off, heading west. Jimmy’s courage 
had sustained him during that period of waiting. It had 


P| 
OF 


f° EVE UST RY AT ETD Bax? 


Two of the Pirates Took the Boat Through the Mild Surf to the Shore and Superintended its Transportation Up the 
Beach to a Hollow in the Dunes 


remained firm while he and his mates entered the cabin 
with Carey and Malone to pay for their cargo before it was 
put overside. 

Blackbeard himself might have approved of the coolness 
and dispatch with which the three held up Carey and 
Malone, once inside the cabin, and forced them to turn over 
the money the earlier trader had paid. 

But the shot that killed Edgecomb also slew Jimmy 
Truitt’s courage. He turned away from the porthole, 
white and shaking, swept the money from the table, never 
halted to pick up those bills that slipped from his clutching 
fingers to the floor, and, gasping with panic, rushed out on 
deck, followed by his mates. 

A few hundred yards away the ocean mumbled and 
foamed about the barren rocks of Cat Cay. In all other 
directions blue water ran, deserted, to meet the paler hue 
of the tropic sky; but the placid emptiness of the sea did 
not restore Truitt’s shattered nerve. A negro who had 
crept from the forecastle to bend over the body of Edge- 
comb squawked in terror as the trio appeared, and ran for 
the rail. He dived down into the indigo water. As his 
head bobbed up Truitt fired at it. The ball kicked up a 
feather of spray and the negro ducked under again like a 
porpoise. 

When aching lungs drove him to the surface once more 
the three pirates were in their own boat and were struggling 
to cast off. No one tried to halt them as they drove away 
along the bright path the sun had laid upon the waves. No 
one pursued them but their own hysterical fears. 

The crew of the William H. Albury, having salved the 
self-jettisoned negro and carried the body of the captain 
into the cabin, got up anchor, made sail and turned the 
schooner, part of her liquor cargo still unsold, toward New 
Providence. On this island stands Nassau, capital of his 
Britannic majesty’s Bahama Islands, once the chief city of 
the buccaneers, later the nest of the Civil War blockade 
runners and, until recently, metropolis of the bootlegging 
brotherhood. 

The tale that the ship’s company of the William H. 
Albury told, when the craft had slipped past Hog Island 
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Bahama group. It has grown with the years 
merce of the Old and New Worlds sails past) 
one islands apparently designed solely to aff 
cealment and places for ambush. Bene; 
Bahaman was an unwilling soil; above h 
rain and all about him a blue, inviting 
the invitation. a 

Nassau grew rich three hundred years aj 
plunder brought to port by this brotherhoo 
ish Main. Twice irate Spaniards sacked the 
buccaneers, their nest destroyed, merely put 
captured building materials for another. | 

England, which first encouraged t 
was compelled to intervene and disci 
the Main, who had so far lost respe 
that they were plundering British shi 
Dutch and French. 

Thereafter Nassau lost the hectic 
temperature that had been hers for a 
ing from her delirium, lay respectable b 
at the counterpane. For generations 
valescent with no internal resources 

In the 1860’s the departed glory 
temporarily, when the wharves that 
mountains of liquor cases were lade! 
cannon, food and gray uniforms to 
ade into the Confederacy. 

When the Civil War ended, Nassau 
second debauch of prosperity and be 
frugal capital of an unprofitable colo 
until geography and legislation, worl 
formed her into the most convenient 
thirsty land. Immediately Nassau s@ 
nounced that she felt much better. 

Within a year after the United States 
mal epoch of feebly rewarded agriculture 
bing, intervening between the blockade anf 
1919, had been forgotten. Warehouses w 
liquor and new ones were building. The i 
with the masts of rum-running craft and ale 
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» score the successors of the old blockade 
4 older buccaneers—the bootleggers, in- 
y the characteristics of both ancestors. 
e| the Bahaman Government almost quad- 
Ith of individuals increased in a year ten 
fo. The bad but profitable old days had 
th/Sahamas, and in the waters surrounding 
s(ness of the old Spanish Main woke once 
{| liquor into a semblance of its old self. 
n hooners, in motorboats and steamers, rum 
fNssau and into the United States. Some of 
lec orth to take their places in that line of 
ortores that runs from Montauk Point to 
‘ozen miles out atsea. Nassauvians speak 
t, Americans term it Rum Row. 


yre cautious, anchored in British waters by 
cay, far to the westward, and sold liquor 
-, American motorboats, which then carried 
ici: craft was the William H. Albury. 


oading for Rum Row 
| 


4UT'T and his pals are hurrying away over the 
wd Miami. Theirs is not a low black rakish 
or wed motorboat, the Falcon, with the lines 
_Jollowing wind pushes them on. Waves of 
bl: shoulder them here and there. Flying 
9s); of brilliant silver, rise, veer in the wind 
tek to the water. Patches of orange sea- 
A This is the Spanish Main, and Truitt and 
-t $2600 ship’s plunder in their pockets and 
1 sir souls, have qualified for membership in 
hiiood of piracy, reincarnated in these and 
is lventurers. 

tt ghosts of old buccaneers watch Truitt 
ie} in their flight—L’Olonnois and Harry 
ch of the Black Beard, who once lorded it 


over all Nassau. If so, it is probable that they watch him 
scornfully. These fools had taken a ship and had fled 
because they had killed a man! 

Worse than that, they had fled so hastily that they had 
left most of their booty behind—not only the $300 or $400 
that slipped from Truitt’s clutching fingers but $40,000 
more. The William H. Albury had been lying off Cat Cay 
for days. She had sold much liquor during that time. 
Truitt and his pals got the price of the last load Edgecomb 
had sold. The schooner bore the rest back to Nassau with 
the body of her dead captain. They took her and fled, 
leaving a fortune behind! Blood and wounds! 

L’Olonnois and Teach and Morgan sneer as Jimmy and 
his fellow pirates sneak cautiously up a Miami wharf at 
midnight and vanish. Thus they drop out of this story and 
out of the knowledge of men. 

Three others, unnamed and—despite the efforts of law 
officers—unknown, are better worth the attention of the 
ghosts of old buccaneers. These are worthier successors to 
the ancient plunderers of the Main. It is luck, not weak- 
ness of spirit, that thwarts them. 

Great Bahama is a lizard-shaped island, with its nose 
some sixty miles from Palm Beach and its tail a hundred and 
forty. On the tip of the nose is West End, only a hut or 
two before the United States went dry; but, since Bimini’s 
notoriety brought undue attention from revenue officers, 
equipped with a wharf of sorts, warehouses and other 
buildings to expedite the bootlegging trade. 

Here liquor is loaded aboard the schooner clearing for 
Halifax, which is a bootleg euphemism for Rum Row, off 
New York, or is sold to motorboats for Savannah and 
Miami. One negro official represents the government of 
the Bahamas at this far-flung village. Most of the rest of 
the inhabitants are engaged in the liquor trade. At times 
West End is probably the richest community per capita 
in the world. 

It was an off day at West End, sunny and calm and 
sabbathlike. A little offshore, a rum schooner, American- 
manned, lay waiting to take on cargo. On the rickety 


pier a large portion of the population sat in the shade of 
liquor cases and gabbled at one another in Bahama darky 
dialect. Their voices and the mutter of a gentle surf were 
all that broke the bright warm stillness until a battered old 
motorboat, swelled into ugly shape from the dot it had 
been on the violently blue sea, came puttering asthmat- 
ically up to the pier. 


The Raid on West End 


HREE men disembarked and strolled languidly up 

through West End’s single, unpaved street. The town 
blinked at them apathetically, judged them to be members 
of the offshore schooner’s crew, and dozed again, to the 
lullaby of the trade wind in the palm fronds. 

Then, all at once, West End awoke from pleasant dreams 
to an actual nightmare. Down its single thoroughfare the 
strangers were marching, languid no longer. Each of them 
had a gun in his hand. One kept to the center of the 
street. The others entered the huts on either hand, drove 
the inhabitants out, paused to plunder and then emerged 
again. 

Rod by rod the progress continued, the raiders hurrying 
along before them a continually augmented wave of 
darkies of whom even the blackest looked pale. The wind 
in the palm trees was drowned in a gathering moan of 
desolation. 

West End was being robbed, systematically, from one 
end to the other. Nothing was sacred to these profane 
invaders. Even the office of his Britannic majesty’s official 
was entered and the dignified occupant thereof chased 
out into the street at the gun’s point. 

Calmly and expeditiously the three shepherded their 
herd of black sheep down upon the pier, gathered up their 
plunder and dropped into the asthmatic motorboat, which 
waddled over the rollers out to sea. Aboard the American- 
manned schooner, graceless applause hailed the bandits as 
they passed. They waved joyously and continued on their 
deliberate way. (Continued on Page 154) 


Toward the End of the Chase the Schooner Went Over on a Tack That Canted Up Her Rail and Hid Her Deck From the View of the Oncoming Cutter 


10 THE SATURDAY 


HE New York lawyer, sound 
‘ssn in his berth, was awak- 

ened suddenly. No doubt there 
had been some kind of shock or jar. 
He pushed up the curtain. He could 
see a flare of torches reflected on a 
wall of night, snow covered. Drift- 
ing flakes. 

It was not the snow which had 
stopped the train. Such a thin fall 
could not have stalled it. Millips, 
the attorney, lit a match. It was 
only ten o’clock. They were due at 
one at the great junction point where 
he was to be called from his short 
sleep so that he could make con- 
nection with the transcontinental 
express bound westward for the sea- 
board. Confound the luck! Even 
with the change from Mountain to 
Pacific time, he would be too late! 

Somewhere in the aisle of the car 
he heard low voices—the depressed 
sour voices one hears in Pullmans 
at night. Finally the words came 
clearly enough. 

“No use. The locomotive is out 
of business for good. She broke 
her ——”’ 

He could not hear the rest. He 
did, however, hear the swish of some- 
one passing between the Pullman 
curtains, and peeping out he saw the 
burly figure of the conductor passing 
with a lantern held in the crook of 
his arm, as conductors always hold 
them when there is trouble. 

What really made Millips pull on 
his trousers was not the sudden bit- 
ing cold which had taken possession 
of the car, but the eternal whistling 
of the locomotive. It was shrieking 
as if the arm or limb it had broken 
were. giving it unspeakable pain. It 
shrieked and tooted and then it lis- 
tened as if waiting for an answering 
sympathetic call from some far-away 
mate. Getting none, it began to 
shriek again. Now it certainly was 
talking of rear-end collisions and dis- 
aster. Millips heard excited voices 
pass outside below his closed win- 
dow. He felt the sense of impend- 
ing evil. No sleep for Millips! 

More or less completely dressed, 
he found the wash room of the Pull- 
man comparatively warm. The 
negro porter who had been sleeping 
there had evidently known the way 
to turn all the heat into this cubby. But there was not the 
assembly of discontented passengers there with whom 
Millips had planned to exchange outraged feelings, specu- 
lations, watch time and bad jokes. He had forgotten how 
few were the passengers. When he had gone to bed he had 
seen only one pair of feminine ankles under the curtains 
across the. aisle, had heard only one old nervous masculine 
cough, and looked down the yawn of one young man who 
looked healthy, happy and of no importance. This young 
man was now sitting in the corner. 

He said to Millips, ‘‘This is the devil, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Ugh,” said the attorney, meaning to answer in a man- 
ner to shut off any chattiness. 

“The worst of it is that the heating has gone. It’s only 
five above zero and we'll all be brittle as bottlenecks before 
morning. When I was in France—during the war—in the 
Argonne sector ——’”’ 

“Do you smoke both day—and night?” inquired old 
Millips. 

“Tt hasn’t hurt me much,” the other said. 
pand my chest seven inches. 
every morning. 
paunch.”’ 

Millips had that exact age and equipment. He felt 
himself worsted in his first encounter with this happy, 
healthy young man. He began to reflect that the world, 
after all, belonged to youth. Youth, youth, youth! His 
had gone, but he was no old fool. Youth must be served. 
Youth, eternal king! The idea gave him indescribable sad- 
ness and wistful longing, but the inevitable, such as one’s 


“T can ex- 
I take setting-up exercises 
I don’t want to get to be fifty and have a 


own age, is convincing and sometimes generous, Millips 


thought. Therefore he beamed at the young man. 
“Tam Millips, from New York,” he said. “The lawyer.” 


He Stared at the Dim Figures of the Sheriff and His Prisoner Walking Toward the House 


“And I am Cochrane, from Ohio,’ the other replied. 
“You never heard of me, but I was wounded in the war.” 

Millips saw something of humor glimmering in the 
young man’s eyes and he felt sheepish. He had been only 
half awake. He felt as if he had introduced himself with 
absurd awkwardness and insufferable egotism to a beau- 
tiful lady. 

“There are not many passengers?’ said he. 

“Not many. But there was a girl who got on just be- 
fore we crossed the state line. See her?” 

“eé No.”’ 

Cochrane’s eyes shone. “She was convincing,” he said. 
He added immediately, ‘‘I don’t mean to make comments 
on girls I don’t know. I mean she was not only very 
pretty but she was convincing. She had the carriage and 
expression which talk about fine character.” 

Millips said, “Well, I know what you have in mind. 
We all go about, I suppose, unable not to look at women a 
little; and every now and then, if the truth is told, we can- 
not help looking at some woman and something in our 
inner being—not a base thing—says: ‘Well, old man, what 
do you suppose she can mean to you?’ Not often, but 
sometimes—perhaps rarely.” 

The young man nodded vigorously. He had a habit of 
wetting his lips when he was troubled about a form of 
expression. He was about to speak a matter of great im- 
portance when there was a violent interruption. 

This interruption was not one of sound or feeling; it was 
one at first exclusively of sight. The curtain at the door of 
the wash room had been pushed back and a figure swayed 
about and came staggering toward them while the loco- 


~ motive set up its shrieking again as if this strange figure 
. were.the sole cause of all the misery in the world. The 
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ie lawyer, had a mind which turned his 


de your will?” he asked. 

jy n nodded and smoothed the thin yellow- 
picl:lung to the parchment of his skull. 
» ofrour youngest daughter—whom you ap- 
RY) uch?” 
5 Millips, as if this settled everything. 
iat’ other. “The fortune I would leave her is 
st, | have made and lost many fortunes, my 
}all have left now is a trust estate—the last 
tate f the Scalesgone family. The income goes 
ent one years. If I am alive then, the princi- 
; me outright and my will is good. If I die 
bwe y-one years is up my last testament is 
seat? the money goes to my oldest daughter, 
hho) already rich. Then darling Violet is left 
n 1 
= possible!” exclaimed young Cochrane. 
pli with a professional air, ‘It is quite pos- 
“gve common in these complicated English 
_m boy.” Then he turned to the dying man. 
ww, I said before, to have a great affection 
mgt daughter.” 
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e jr husband from death by consumption. 
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“Yu cannot face death, sir, because death 
et» twenty-one years is up. Do I under- 
tly,’ 

"31 the miserable father. “I am powerless. 
the venty-one years comes by horrible coinci- 


m out to die.’ 


“When?” gasped Cochrane. 
years at an end?” 
“Yes, when?”’ the girl asked, leaning forward. 


“When is twenty-one 


“At midnight,” exclaimed the Englishman. ‘At the 
beginning of the new day. An hour from now!”’ 
The others looked at him, open-mouthed; they felt 


themselves in the presence of a magnificent trick of 
destiny. 

“Somewhere there is a suffering, impoverished, young 
wife ——”’ began young Cochrane, overcome by sentiment. 

The girl hid her face in the pink palms of her competent 
hands. 

Millips, listening to the wailing of the locomotive, shiv- 
ered. 

“Do you see why the stalling of this train has given me 
the shock which will be my last?’’ whispered Scalesgone. 

Cochrane looked at him stupidly. 

“It is because I shall die during this last day of the 
twenty-one years,”’ the Englishman said. “If the train had 
been moving westward we would in less than an hour 
have crossed the meridian. There we could set our clocks 
back. I should have gained a whole hour of life.” 

Millips exclaimed, he sputtered. He said, ‘Bless my 
soul! In all my years of practice I have never come across 
anything so strange, so tragic, so dramatic!” 

The girl shook her head; she appeared deeply troubled. 

“And the train stalled!’’ growled Cochrane as if pro- 
testing against a gross injustice in the dictates of destiny. 

There was silence except for the howling of the bitter 
wind and a kind of sigh from the air brakes beneath the 
car floor as if these brakes had done all they intended to 
do for a long time. The whole Pullman car seemed to 
settle down on its springs as if it had become a fixture on 
the track—as if it cared nothing that a heartbroken man 
should die in its bosom, tortured by the thoughts of injus- 
tice, and by remorse which had come too late, and by a 
great parent love unfulfilled. 

It was the girl who broke the silence. She said suddenly 
to Scalesgone, “‘Where did you get on this train?” 

“Where you did. At the Falls. Just before we crossed 
the state line. I was travel weary. I stopped there one day 
to rest.” 


“Poor man!’ she said in a tender voice. “You could 
not foresee.” 

“T thought by tomorrow or the next day—still living 
and able to give my child her just due—I would hold her 
again in these father’s empty arms.” 

The girl shook her head from side to side. 
sulted his watch. 

“There is nothing we can do? Nothing to keep you 
alive?’’ he asked in a distressed query and plea. 

The other shook his head. 

“My heart,” he said. “It is in its last tantrum. Feel my 
pulse, Miss— Miss ——’”’ 

“Miss Fleming,” the girl supplied. “‘ Miss Thrale Flem- 
ing.’”’ She was quite willing to feel his pulse. “‘ How hor- 
rible!’’ she exclaimed, drawing back her slender fingers. 

Cochrane came out of a deep musing. “There must be 
some way!” he exclaimed. ‘Some way! Can’t we go! 
Go! Go westward! Go toward the new meridian—where 
we gain an hour! There must be some way!’’ He slammed 
one young strong closed fist into the cup of his other palm. 
“Westward!” he growled. 

“T thought of that,’’ the Englishman said eagerly. “‘I 
thought if we—oh! It’s an absurd chance—I thought of 
an automobile.” 

“Can you drive a car?”’ Millips asked Cochrane. 

The young man blushed. ‘‘No, sir. I’m ashamed to 
say ——”’ 

“You needn’t be. It’s to your credit!” 

The girl spoke up. ‘‘I can,’’ she announced. “I drove 


Millips con- 


motor trucks when I was fifteen—during the war. I’m a 
mechanic. I can drive a car better than I can sew.” 
Millips said with a voice of profound sadness, ‘But 


where is the car?”’ 

Cochrane repeated, ‘‘ Yes, that’s it.” 

The dying man writhed in the agony of impotence. 

“Of course ” began Thrale Fleming as if she had 
turned up a treasure of an idea from the soil of her young 
mind, but she stopped as if it had slipped away from her. 

“‘T think of Violet,’’ Scalesgone whimpered. “I who in 
another hour could do so much for her! Poor little Vi. So 
loyal, so true—and how I treated her!”’ 

(Continued on Page 92) 


“T Don’t Think You Oughter Take a Dying Man Out Into This Night,’’ He Said, Shivering 
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HE Rupert 
van Heems- 
kerk, rusty 


old interisland 
packet, dropped 
anchor off Pasir 
Putih on the east 
coast of Borneo. 
Aft, leaning on the 
rail of the first- 
class promenade, 
Bill Saxton  sul- 
lenly regarded the 
town. He saw a 
rickety bamboo 
pier,sprawling like 
a huge buff centi- 
pede across fifty 
yards of mud 
flats; he saw two 
galvanized-iron 
godowns, one small 
office building, 
vividly white, and 
some distance 
down the coast a 
brown blur of na- 
tive shacks. Co- 
conut palms, of 
course, in a 
feather-duster 
fringe along the 
beach; and be- 
yond, golden- 
green tothe purple 
heights, the mias- 
mic jungle. 

** A hell of a hole 
fer ’n American!”’ 

As a matter 
of fact, Bill would 
have cursed no 
matter what the 
place had been 
like. For his part, if it lay in the Far East it called for 
profanity. He hated every country and city he had seen 
since leaving San Francisco. Japan, the China coast, 
Manila, Batavia—pah! Swarms of slant-eyed heathens— 
they all looked alike—and filth that would turn even a 
roughneck’s stomach. Bill had contracted to drill oil wells 
for a Dutch producing company, and already he regretted 
his bargain. For two cents, he muttered disgustedly, he 
would chuck it all and light out for the States. 

The man was rather worse than a roughneck. During all 
his thirty years he had cherished a nature actually poison- 
ous. Long and lean and sandy, there was something sinister 
in his hard gray eyes, something cruel in the cast of his 
tobacco-stained lips. His viciousness had made Texas 
temporarily too hot for him, so the driller had embraced 
this foreign opportunity, confident that time would efface 
the memory of his home record. 

Such was Bill Saxton’s background. And now—twelve 
thousand miles removed from familiar scenes—virulence 
possessed him completely. His head ached, for he had 
drunk a lot of cheap Scotch whisky the night before. His 
spirit craved opposition—someone to hand him a line of 
back talk, that was all! He patted the wholly superfluous 
six-shooter at his hip, went down the ship’s ladder to a 
cranky native tambangan. 

There was no one on Pasir Putih landing, not even a 
coolie to carry Bill’s bag. Not that Bill felt any pressing 
need of assistance in that respect; a Texan, he had often 
declared, could get along without no vallay. But he knew 
bag toting by a native to be a custom of the Far East. 
The circumstance of not having this attention offered him 
induced a veritable access of wrath as the American started 
to climb the runway from landing to pier. 

Inside the landing, however—and more or less hidden 
under the runway—he noticed a motorboat. Along its bow 
was painted in black letters, Rotterdamsche Petroleum 
Maatschappy. His company! And it occurred to him on 
the instant that they might have come out in the boat to 
fetch him ashore. What did they think he was, a common 
laborer? Not knowing why, exactly, Bill dropped his bag 
and leaped from the landing to the bow of the motorboat. 

Stooping then, he glanced back along the length of it 
and saw a man. The man was tensely reading a bright- 
covered booklet; his whole soul seemed to be in his eyes. 
Amidships, in the shade of the runway, he sat loose lipped 
and doubled over. He was younger than Bill, dark skinned. 
His black hair was tousled into his eyes. He wore dunga- 
rees unbelievably spotted with oil—and he did not move. 
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“Go Ahead an’ Shoot!’' He Taunted—‘“‘if Ye’re Sure I Won't Come Back.’’ He Could Read the Agony in the 


Haltf:Caste'’s Eyes, and Then the Gun Hand Fell 


The not inconsiderable shock of Bill’s arrival on board 
passed apparently unnoticed. The fellow read and read. 

He read until Bill snatched the booklet out of his hands, 
and the loss of it brought him to his feet with the hurt cry 
of a child deprived of a toy. But his protest changed half- 
way to an exclamation of alarm. For a second a pair of 
large brown eyes stared out to the packet, then turned in 
dismay upon Bill Saxton. 

“Donders!”’ the man managed. ‘It is de American myn- 
heer! Oh, please to forgive me, ’n’eer!”’ he pleaded in genu- 
ine consternation. ‘‘De packet, ’n’eer; I am waiting, en 
I do not hear it!” 

The situation was immediately clear to Bill. Here, of 
course, was an understrapper who had been ordered to 
bring him ashore in befitting style in the company’s motor- 
boat. 

Instead, the fool had lost himself in a silly book and 
allowed the packet to cross some three miles of open road- 
stead unobserved; and the defection had cost Bill money. 

“Y’ain’t blind, are ye?” the driller demanded hotly. 
“There ain’t nothin’ t’ stop ye from lookin’, is they?” 
And, like a snake striking, Bill left the print of four fingers 
on the numskull’s cheek; then waited. 

But not for one second was his heart gladdened by any 
sign of retaliation. The dark-skinned man shrank back 
against the gunwale. He bowed his head and covered his 
ears with his hands. His attitude was that of a cur that 
knows it is in for a beating; and when it was not forth- 
coming from the riled American, the culprit slowly raised 
a beseeching regard. 

“Oh, whip me, ’n’eer!’’ he implored; “but do not inform 
my superior. If you inform him I shall lose my position. 
I will pay for your boatman, ’n’eer; I will pay. En please 
to whip me!” 

“Get out,’ said Bill, “‘an’ carry my bag!” 

The fellow scrambled to the landing. He lifted Bill’s 
grip and stood fearfully waiting for the driller to mount 
the runway, then fell in behind. Bill turned shoreward; 
and walking, he happened to glance at the gaudy booklet 
still crumpled in his left hand. He read: 


SLEUTH SANDERSON’S PERIL 
ATAWA 
SATOE ORANG AMERIKA NYANG DJAHAT SEKALI 


“What’s this?” Bill demanded, astonished. He swung 
around, thrust out the booklet and pointed at the subtitle. 

“Malay, ’n’eer.”’ 

“What’s it mean?”’ 
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watery blue eyes for the space of a second 
n (2 Hollander shrugged. It would seem that 
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» nesslike fashion. ‘‘ Dat is ten miles away— 
Jill show you. You have met Daum? He 
de motorboat, is is not?” 
— Oh, yeh; the half-caste!’”’ Bill caught 
in ne; and he was glad of it. Compared with 
-{yuntain of flesh, he told himself the simple 
; most likable. 
jo with you tomorrow. En tonight it will 
,{ you to go to his house. Unfortunately, I 
v asir Putih. Otherwise, Mr. Saxton’’—and 
sie man’s insincerity—‘“‘you would be wel- 
sience. So you will go to Daum’s?” 
where I go,’’ said Bill; ‘‘but how about 
Joes that guy know where I’m t’ drill? Is 


(s; de place is marked. En all de equip- 
\lso de coolies, good workmen. En your 
,| readiness; de company’s surveyors have 


sate in dis country you must go to de yail for 
Jou kill him—five years. Dat is all.” 


Wi. 
u Il!” said the 
ejestly. “My- 
ypiend you. De 
isc2 ~ Petroleum 
oy |here de gouv- 
Im de gouvern- 
av all power in 


only answer 
», draw his re- 


ln Daum ap- 


A Solid Black Wall Rushed Up Through the Gray Wall of Rain. 
and Side Planks. 


arose to Bill’s lips, but second consideration prompted 
him not to squelch the poor devil. For all the cruelty of his 
disposition, the driller had a certain sense of humor. 

“Sure!’’—heartily—‘“‘a feller like you e’n learn it.’ 

“He is well known in America—Sleut’ Sanderson?” 

“Eh?” 

“You know him, perhaps?” 

Bill grunted. “I don’t know him; but I’ve known a lot 
of his men.” 

“He is a dead shot,’’ Willem ventured. 

‘Sure; sleuths have t’ be.”’ 

“Tama good shot too. I havea pistol.’’ The half-caste 
proudly exhibited his palm; and in it lay an automatic of 
the insignificant sort Bill had often declared he could take 
by the dozen for breakfast. 

“All ye need now is a badge,”’ he grinned. 

“But dere are no evildoers in Pasir Putih,’’ Willem 
complained. ‘“‘Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek forbids 
dem to enter.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “‘ye can’t tell when one’ll slip past 
him.” 

They broke between two lofty forest trees into a clearing 
beyond. 

And to any man but Bill Saxton this clearing would 
have been a tiny bit of paradise. In the middle of it was a 
small thatched house of woven bamboo. Flowers blazed 
crimson and yellow and purple all around it—flowers 
on vines, on shrubs and on swaying tall stalks. On one 
side the sheer jungle wall, almost black-green, for the 
sun had passed beyond it; on the other side the beach and 
the limitless sea. 

Even Bill liked it. He liked it enough to remember that 
he had not seen it from the packet. His gaze wandered 
until it fell upon a clump of palms that must have ob- 
structed his earlier view. 

“Nice place, Sleuth.” 


There Was a Crash, a Splintering of Deck 
Bill Was Conscious of Making Three Bounds Toward the Stern of the Boat 
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“Oh, ’n’eer; it is very humble. My superior has a brick 
house.” 

“Yeh; where is it?”’ 

“Beyond de company’s godown, ’n’eer.”’ 

Brick, eh? It struck Bill just then that the best in the 
town was none too good for an American; still he led the 
way along a path that hummed with the activity of small 
life to the door of Willem’s home. 

There he saw a woman; a girl, rather. She was sitting 
in the open doorway and watching their approach. Bill 
stared at her without any effort at politeness. He decided 
she was anything but beautiful; younger than Willem, 
and darker, and her face had a tragic quality that Bill 
could not have defined even if he had tried. Her slender 
body left an impression of frailty. She wore a clean cotton 
sack such as the driller had seen on native women, a sarong, 
and native sandals on her bare feet. But he knew she was 
not a native, for there was no greasy sheen of coconut oil 
in her thick black hair. Another half-caste—Willem 
Daum’s wife, probably. 

The girl made no attempt to get out of her chair. Bill 
continued looking down at her. And she smiled. All at 
once the feeling came over him that this little brown crea- 
ture was not afraid of him, nor ever would be. The thought 
suddenly made him angry. He had started to remove his 
helmet, but changed his mind and let his hand drop to 
his side. 

“My sister,’’ said Willem; ‘‘she is very lame. She can- 
not walk unless I help her—or de cook.” 

“Oh,” said Bill. 

Willem stooped to kiss the girl; and Bill turned away. 
He would never have believed that it was a sense of deli- 
cacy, a kind of consideration for the girl’s feelings, that 
made him do so. Indeed the driller suddenly found himself 
with a swift resentment toward Mynheer van Hooikaas- 
Karnebeek—the fathead !—for shoving him into a houseful 
of half-castes. If the company 
had no better place for an 
American But the Amer- 
ican was too hungry to think 
seriously of going back to the 
godown. 

Presently Willem reap- 
peared in slippers and floppy 
pajamas of unbleached cloth. 
At his invitation Bill stepped 
into the house, found himself 
directly in a sort of veranda. 
Wide openings pierced the 
walls on threesides; they gave 
passage to soft breezes which 
carried an unmistakable per- 
fume of flowers and sea 
stretches. 

On the fourth side were two 
doors which led to what were 
probably bedrooms. 

Neatness was the keynote; 
neatness conquering poverty. 
The girl’s work, Bill was ready 
to bet, for Willem, surely, 
would moon along comfortably 
in any degree of squalor. There 
was no cloth on the plain teak 
table, and the teak shelves 
were bare; but all the thick 

crockery in sight actually glis- 
tened. Norubbish littered the 
corners. 

Willem’s sister was already 
seated at the table. Bill was 
offered a chair opposite the 
girl, which placed him on the 
man’s right. Then the cook, an 
ancient Javanese hag, brought 
a great bowl of steamed rice 
and set it down in the middle 
ofthetable. Hernexttrip from 
the kitchen behind the house 
resulted in an amazing array 
> of side dishes containing meats 
and stews and hot peppers; 
and finally one big bottle of 
Danish beer for the driller. 
Bill looked at it. 

“Don’t you drink?” he de- 
manded of the half-caste. 

“Oh, ’n’eer; you do not un- 
derstand. De company pays 
me for your visit here. Myn- 
heer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek 
has sent over beer for your 
use.”’ 

“One bottle?” 

“Two. Dere will be break- 
fast in de morning.” 

Bill snorted. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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in Federal taxation appears to exceed or at 

least equal that shown at any previous 
period of our country’s history, it may prove dis- 
tinetly enlightening to detach ourselves from the 
din of conflict over the rates of surtaxes, the prob- 
lem of tax-exempt 
securities, the fi- 
nancial expedi- 
ency of a soldiers’ 
bonus and similar 
questions, and in- 
quire into the op- 
eration and effects 
of aform of taxa- 
tion which is not 
especially the sub- 
ject of current 
controversy, but 
which happens to 
be a very close 
blood relation to 
the income tax. 
Thus removed 
from the heat of 
battle it is not un- 
likely that we may 
get closer to some 
of the real points 
at issue. 

In all the recent 
discussion there 
has been a tend- 
ency to center 
arguments around 
such questions as 
whether the own- 
ers of large in- 
comes can be 
made to pay high 
rates, whether 
they should be 
made to pay such 
rates,and whether 
they are avoiding 
taxes through ex- 
empt securities 
and other medi- 
ums. But it is 
necessary to re- 
peat here what 
was said in a pre- 
vious article, that no other tax is so intimately related to 
the problem of the large fortune as that upon inheritances. 
From its very nature such a tax is commonly associated 
with the idea of social reform. Therefore we may reason- 
ably assume that exploration in this quarter will throw not 
a little light upon these knotty and absorbing problems. 

But unfortunately, from the viewpoint of those who 
insist upon the reduction of swollen fortunes as well as of 
those who merely desire as much fairness and equity as 
possible, the inheritance tax as an instrument of social 
reform has become entangled in a morass of litigation, of 
uncertain, overlapping and conflicting jurisdictions, and of 
a chaotic lack of uniformity and stability of rates, steep- 
ness of graduation, exemptions and bases of taxation. 


\" A TIME when the display of public interest 


Unwillingness to Plan Ahead 


A haart facts were set forth in detail in a previous article, 
and it was explained further that the consequences of 
inheritance taxation to any given fortune depend to a large 
extent upon a combination of circumstances, sometimes 
designed but more often fortuitous. The same amount of 
property may be reduced by the merest fraction or to an 
extent which approaches confiscation, according to the 
residence and the character, location and distribution of 
investments, not to mention the vigor with which dis- 
puted points are litigated. In other words, this tax falls 
upon wealth not only with extreme unevenness, but to no 
small extent merely as the result of pure accident. 

Now obviously the inheritance tax differs from all others 
in that death alone makes it operative. But death is pre- 
cisely the one subject which men are reluctant to con- 
sider, contemplate and prepare for. 

In an earlier article the writer pointed out that this tax 
is but little understood by the people as a whole, partly 
because it is an innovation in the American system, having 
come in very quietly and with far less discussion than the 
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income tax, and partly because from its very nature it has 
not yet been felt by everyone. 

But underlying these considerations is the fact that man 
is never or rarely prepared for death. This may be laid at 
the door of laziness, fear, indifference to one’s heirs, or 
ignorance. Or it may be due to a perfectly human and 
normal repugnance at the mere thought itself. There is, 
after all, something unnatural about a live, active man 
getting much excited in regard to what will happen to his 
property after he has gone. 

But, in any case, most men do evade and avoid the sub- 
ject, maintaining toward it a strictly ostrichlike attitude. 
In the fall of 1919 a New York lawyer, according to an 
affidavit later made by him, approached one of his clients, 
Jacob H. Schiff, the banker, and said that he felt it his duty 
to call the banker’s attention to provisions of the law which 
taxed gifts made within a few years of death. ‘Mr. Schiff 
replied that he had no fear of the provisions of the law, 
that he was perfectly well, and that I would be drawing 
trust deeds [of gift] for him for ten or fifteen years to 
come.” Mr. Schiff died the following September. 

J. A. Hobson, the English economist, refers to the 
“curious illusion which leads so many men to think, feel 
and act as if they were going to live forever. They simply 
refuse to realize their death or to take account of it in the 
play of economic motives that affect their earnings and 
savings.” 

But except for the fact that the Federal Government 
will take Liberty Bonds in payment, the inheritance-tax 
laws make no provision for this weakness, or at least this 
trait in human nature. That is, inheritance taxes must be 
paid in cash, which is exactly what most people, even the 
most wealthy, have very little of when they die, not having 
arranged their affairs so that there should be cash. 

Indeed it is often the case that the more active and 
aggressive a business man has been, the less cash propor- 
tionately there is available, at death or at any other time. 


GREAT OLD GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK 
By f5llibert W. Atwood 
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His wealth is in merchandise, 
mines, houses, factories, stocks, 
like. Nor does the further inereas 
quite take care of the situation; 
make it worse. For as wealth ine 
increase progressively, especially 

te 


outstanding household bills, an uncome 
home, accrued income taxes, possibly a mati 
a loan at the bank or an uncompleted I 

In the case of nearly 500 estates, rang 
upward to many millions, in five of th 
average of debts was about 6 per cen 
the percentage would probably run mm 
analysis of 100 estates averaging $ 
locality showed that only eight person 
debt. a 
The largest gross estate left in this 
few years, that of a famed Wall Street 
to $102,584,488, but the debts, excel: 
$30,452,247. re 

But though a few rich men die wi 
debts of this character, all die in debt t 
ernment, and most of them to two } 
ments. Shakspere said “‘He'that dies, 
this is no longer true of men and wom 

Patriotic or unpatriotic, they a 
try if their fortunes are at all large : 
to Uncle Sam. 

This debt means a loss to an estate, ju 
a loss to a property. But unlike the} 
inevitable. It is a debt which is sure 
course of time and may become payab 
an absolutely certain liability which 
books. 

Not only must this debt be paid i 
ception noted—but it is a first mor 
property in that the estate cannot be 
payment is made. In a number of the 
some instances even a year and a h 
though the Federal Government dem: 
one year. But there is an additional ta 
ment is not made within the prescribe 
is obtained by special appeal to the cou 


a deduction, in some instances of as 
month, is allowed if payment is made 
n of the time limit. In any case pay- 
»: it can be put off a little while, but not 
ycon in the amount for promptness and a 
sl’ both tend to force rapid payment. The 
‘ariably want their money; they cannot 
-axes are paid. 

»’ the fact that most estates lack the cash 
x¢ what are the executors to do? Obviously 
securities, and naturally they usually sell 
es, because these have the most ready 
ti: words, the Government takes the heart, 
‘42 pie, out of the property to begin with. 
sroften disposed of at the very start the 


o¢ al and state governments demand a large 
se tal amount, but they will not take it in 
vi not share with the heirs in the cats and 
, oving real estate or the business interest. 
nments will take nothing but cash, the 
aent only cash or Liberty Bonds. 
ti executors prefer to sell stocks or bonds 
h(2ast depreciation, and these are the quick, 
it it often happens that even the securities 
best market at the time are temporarily 
ihe with previous or future quotations. 
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es of an estate of fabulous size largely 
n/: exceedingly rich corporation. In order to 
d eet other cash requirements the executors 
k)cause it had the best market of anything 
_|7et within a year it had trebled in price, 
ts probably knew when they sold it that 
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»y had to have cash, and here was a stock 
sold. 
he very fact that large blocks of securities 
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ciple of stock-market operation is that 
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lower. As Secretary Mellon said in one of his recent 
annual reports: 


In the ordinary course of business there is just a certain 
amount of property that changes hands from year to year. 
There is a market for a certain amount and no more. The extent 
of the market is dependent largely upon the amount and charac- 
ter of the property coming upon the market. There may be a 
ready market at a reasonable price for a limited amount of the 
shares of an industrial company, or for a medium-size manufac- 
turing property, or for residence or business property. 

But the larger the amount of property that must be sold the 
more difficult it becomes to find buyers for it; and if the sellers 
are under absolute need to sell, as is the case where the money 
must be provided within a limited time to pay taxes and debts, 
then just that much less ready and willing are bidders to buy, 
and just so much greater is the sacrifice that the sellers must 
make in order to obtain cash. 

The same thing is seen constantly in the commercial world. 
If a large amount of any of the staple commodities, even such as 
cotton, wheat, or any article of consumption, is suddenly pressed 
upon the market, and the holder’s needs force him to sell, there 
is an immediate and great decline in the price which he is able 
to obtain. What is true of articles of daily consumption is very 
much more true as respects investments in property, such as 
largely make up the estates called upon to pay these taxes. 

It has become notorious in recent years, whenever a man of 
means dies, leaving his estate obligated to pay a large amount by 
way of taxes or debts, or both, that there is an immediate decline 
in all classes of securities in which he is known to be interested. 
And when the estate is required to make a sale of its property 
there is not merely a large loss to the estate, but there is also a 
loss inflicted upon everyone else interested in these properties, 
especially if at the same time they desire to, or must, sell. 


Frequently it is impossible for large estates to dispose 
of property at all, and resort must be had to borrowing. In 
one instance an estate of $50,000,000 is said to have been 
obliged to appeal to the state legislature for a special en- 
actment to enable the executors or trustees to borrow. 
Large fortunes often are invested in close corporations, the 
stock of which not only has no ready market but is exceed- 
ingly difficult to put a value upon, especially if the chief 
owner or executive, who may have been the mainspring of 
its activities, has just died. Often the only way to raise 
the necessary cash is to appeal to Wall Street underwriting 
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syndicates, and these of course do not handle large blocks 
of securities without ample commissions. Obviously the 
very worst possible time to ask for Wall Street banking 
and underwriting aid is when forced liquidation is neces- 
sary. These groups and syndicates handle financing at very 
low rates when they seek the business themselves, when 
the individual or corporation doing the borrowing or sell- 
ing does not need money and consents to accept it only at 
the insistent persuasion of the bankers. But when the 
urging is from the other side payment is made through the 
nose. 

This is only human nature, and it works exactly the 
same in Main Street as it does in Wall Street. Even the 
decedent’s late business associates will not take over a large 
block of his stock under conditions of forced sale except at 
prices named by them. An estate which recently paid 
something like $15,000,000 in inheritance taxes was in- 
vested largely in a stock which, though it is profitable 
enough and the control of it carries with it great power and 
influence, is not by nature readily marketable. The stock 
was taken over very kindly by a group of the decedent’s 
associates, in order to give the estate the necessary cash, 
but at a bargain to said associates. 


Shrinkage of Large Estates 


“T DON’T want my property to get into the hands of 
Wall Street,”’ said another man of large wealth in com- 
menting on this case. 

It must be borne in mind that the average shrinkage, 
so-called, in the property of persons of very large means is 
exceedingly substantial. This is chiefly due in most in- 
stances to the Federal estate tax. Although the writer has 
seen no averages for the country as a whole, numerous 
studies have been made in various localities by life- 
insurance specialists and others interested in the subject, 
especially by Mr. Dan Nelson, of Minneapolis. 

An average shrinkage of over 20 per cent, due mainly to 
inheritance taxes, is shown in 100 estates ranging in size 
from $200,000 to $54,000,000 in New York, as analyzed by 
Mr. Nelson. A group of 469 estates ranging from $100,000 
to $64,000,000 in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and St. Louis, show a total shrinkage of 25.8 per 
cent, of which 16.5 per cent was due to taxes, 11.5 per cent 
being caused by the Federal tax. 

On seven very large estates, the smallest of which was 
over $20,000,000, the shrinkage ranged from 13 to 34 per 
cent. In addition to the analyses made by others which 
have come to the writer’s attention, I have made 
many independent first-hand inquiries in several 
instances in regard to fortunes not mentioned in 
the public press or referred to in the published 
data gathered by inheritance tax specialists. 

(Continued on Page 48) 


‘ rw can insult any woman be- 
tween the ages of two and eighty 
by intimating that she is not 
qualified for the movies, for, alas, only 
a beautiful woman’s mirror tells the 
truth. At a fair general average be- 
tween the above ages, Mrs. Mary 
Boob, standing in the bright sunshine 
of the Iskovitch Art Productions lot 
in Hollywood among the other tour- 
ists from Prairie 
City, would be last 
on the list of those 
whom one might 
suspect of romantic 
aspirations. She was § 
squat, more than Y, 
plump, broad faced lead 
and wide mouthed, j é 
and wasin every line Fay 
of her ample self an 
ideal housewife with 
no art horizon be- 
yond geraniums. 
One would have 
sworn at sight that 
she was a good cook, 
and that her house 
back in the Middle 
West would be found 
as neat as a pin, with 
ferns and hanging 
baskets in the bay 
window, and cro- 
cheted doilies, spick 
and span, on the 
back of every chair. 

Yet who knows 
what lump of clay 
may be fashioned 
into the next won- 
drous vase? When 
the balance of the 
touring party shuf- 
fled on toward the 
back lot, gaping at 
the towering archi- 
tectural shams and 
painted human ones, 
and certain it was 
seeing that illusion 
which wasnot, Mary 
Boob, more famil- 
iarly known at home as mom, lingered 
before a log cabin, its roof and two sides 
open to the sky, to watch the inspired 
work of a globular young man in a green 
silk shirt; and the thrill of it was that 
this young man was Eli Iskovitch, the 
well-known supervising director of the 
Heartthrobs Company, over whose productions mom had 
wept and gulped these many seasons. 

“Wallop her again, Gus!’ yelled Eli, urging a most 
brutal-looking man to more and still more inhuman treat- 
ment of his sweet-faced crippled little daughter. ‘“That’s 
the stuff! Now lay just where you fell, Maizie, and gasp 
and look up at him like you was dying. That’s the sweet 
little darling! That'll get ’em! That’s a heart whanger!”’ 
Eli’s voice was full of emotion, and tears rolled down his 
fat cheeks; a gulp in the throat of Mom Boob, and tears 
in her shining eyes. ‘‘Now start towards her with a club, 
Gus. Shrink, Maizie, shrink! Now! Come on, you lynch- 
ers! Come a-humpin’, Charlie! More action there, more 
action! Look fierce! Mug up ugly, you huskies! You got 
blood in your eyes! You’re gonna tear him limb from limb! 
Grab him! That’s the stuff! Now, Gus, you’re fightin’ for 
your life, remember; make it rough! Crowd in on him, 
Charlie! Now rush in, you women! Come fierce! Now, 
Gus! Gus! Listen! Give Charlie a wallop right on the 
beezer! Charlie’ll stand for a smash on the beak, won’t 
you? That’s the stuff! Oh, boy!” 

And as the brutal father smashed straight into the face 
of Charlie, the leader of the rough miners, and gave him a 
bloody nose, the two-hundred-and-fifty-pound Eli jumped 
up and down with marvelous agility for one so fat; and 
Mom Boob found her elbows jerking and her jaws working 
and her breath coming loudly in the excitement of the 
gripping scene. 

Almost she felt tempted herself to rush in with those 
rough women of the mining camp, who joined the mob to 
string the brutal father to a tree when they should move 
on the tree location next day. 


eee 


Then Eli Iskovitch yelled, “Cut!” and the excitement 
stopped instantly. Those bloodthirsty lynchers strolled 
to the side indifferently, the crippled little girl with the 
pale make-up skipped off the scene with her crutch over 
her shoulder, and the brutal father examined the busted 
beezer of Charlie with professional interest; although, 
curiously enough, neither one ventured to touch the 
smashed nose or to wipe away the crimson stain on the 
upper lip. There was a reason. Charlie suddenly made a 
dash for the fat director, who had turned to leave the 
scene, and caught him just in front of the thrilled visitor 
from Prairie City. 

“Say, Eli, do I get a close-up out o’ this?” 

The great hokum specialist stopped and viewed the de- 
bauched nose of Charlie with professional interest. 

“No; women wouldn’t like it in a close-up, but keep it 
on for the medium shots. You get a finish extra for that 
smash, Charlie. It was a peach!” 

Mom Boob gasped as Eli passed on. 

“Did you let yourself be hit like that for five dollars?” 

“Sure,” replied Charlie, expanding his chest. He was a 
rough-featured man with brawny shoulders and a mild 
blue eye, a cauliflower ear and a gash on his cheek accen- 
tuated by his dark make-up; and there was the pride of 
the actor in his superior grin. ‘I’m one of the toughest 
hard-boils in the business. I’m a ten-dollar extra. That’s 
the least I get too; and when it’s real rough stuff I draw 
down fifteen.”’ 

PEN day?” 

“Fifteen a day, and doctor bills.’ 

This last was too much for mom, and she blinked in 
silence for a while. ‘‘What do those ladies get?” 
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“Oh, them?”’ The hard-boi] 
slattern assortment of women 
“They’re only three-and-a-half 


ain’t got much to do. 


But the 


wear good clothes like yourn”— 
praisingly at the tightly fitting 
with the neat little edging of | 
around the neck—‘“‘and can play 
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“Oh, Have You Heard the Latest? Young Iskovitch is the Hero of the Profession This Afternoon”’ 


“How do you go at it to get in the 
“Kasy, if you know somebody 
laughed Charlie, broad with the p 
the profession. ‘‘You see that ski 
there with the little lady in the pi 
Isidor Iskovitch, the boss of the w 
“Oh!” The Iskovitch name was 
billboards in the United States, and 
mom as Puff-Puff Baking Powder 
“My, what a young-looking fellow 
Isidor Iskovitch was, indeed, you 
day of his success. Lean chested 
gling and long necked, he seemed e 
the five creases between his dark-bro 
the shooting of the terrace scene. E 
had Isidor, for he was almost at the 
chosen to ascend. He had started in 
a nickel; he had fought his way upw 
he owned seven huge producing pl. 
distribution and a part interest in se 
ters scattered throughout the United 
with Isidor, the silver bells tinkling ani 


up and the rosy lights softly flooding ! 
ambience; and now and then he abstra 
hand that lay on his arm. A fragile little ths’ 
Iskovitch, mostly big black eyes and a/ 
smile, prinkly pink taffeta and a baby: 
between her and her husband there se 


happiness these days. 


“That’s a good comedy bit, Sapp,” 
director when the scene was over; and ih 


legged fellow with a fuzzy mustache, cam 


and atmosphere, they get five, a) 
half, and even ten when they ean 
atmosphere. Like them over th; 
Them over there on the ornat 
fashionable ladies in low-necked 
ing where put while the p 

a night scene, which woul 

to make it moonlight. Th 

away look into Mom Boc 
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ten dollars a day—thirty 
aweek! Just for standin, 
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too—a slender girl in a spangled white 
n, girl with deep blue eyes and hair like 
mishe slipped an arm around the waist of 
, #2 easy unconsciousness of long-standing 


li it, Izzy.” Sapp gave a perfunctory tweak 
{i.m’s black bob. “I think I’m pretty good 
[> been going over the script of Prue’s next 
Je a dandy chance to work in a fire scene 
In place of having the shooting of the 
rile party, we'll make it a big political ball, 

extras, and burn down the whole grand 
yi have the columns topple over and the 
hing in, and the big chandelier will just 


ined Izzy. “If you had to take that thirty 
ig outta your own pocket, Sapp, you’d talk 


\¢the Pinnacle make us look cheap. They’re 
nd more money on their pictures than 


t!”” And Izzy’s jaws suddenly tightened. 
eas the one company bigger and more 
fekovitch, Inc., and the battles of that 
th this audacious young competitor had 
}¥ain his upward climb, though it had put 
); between his eyes. ‘‘ Klekoff’s gone crazy 
gice over there. He’s leadin’ the whole in- 
, pney-wastin’ spree. He puts expense into 
th. don’t show for itself; he ties up the good 
‘ay salaries just to lay around an’ spoil, so 
e can’t have ’em, an’ some o’ these days 
:{acrash. I ain’t gonna be in it. That ball- 
) , 

q t,” laughed the star. ‘The big chandelier 
“dy to miss me, and it might not.’”’ 

ence Joy, the famous Prudence Joy, ac- 
t young tragedienne on the screen; and 
7 quivered with the historic importance of 


ee 


this moment in her life. And that handsome hero over 
there was Dennis Doone, who had such noble, manly 
qualities and made love so wonderfully and had never 
been licked by any villain, no matter how husky; and 
yonder sleek scoundrel was the dastardly Jim Graves, 
whom but to see was to hiss; and 

“They’re splitting out,’” Charlie mumbled in her ear. 
“Come right along with me and I’ll show you how I stand 
around here.” 

He dragged over the palpitating mom just as the boss 
of the works was turning away, and he called cheerily, 
“Hey, Izzy!” 

“Hello, Charlie. Some nose! 
ment or is it on me?” 

“You pay a fimuth for it. Say, Izzy, this is a 
friend of mine. Could you use her in a picture some place? 
How about her, Sapp?” 

Both Izzy and Sapp smiled involuntarily as they looked 
at the Prairie City aspirant breathlessly awaiting their 
verdict, her trembling lips half parted and all her eager 
longing shining in her little eyes. 

“Good type,” said Izzy. 

“Yes.”’ Sapp was still smiling, for there was something 
in the motherliness of mom that inspired him to gentle- 
ness. ‘‘She looks human. If you’ll bring your friend around 
to my set tomorrow, Charlie, I’ll put her at the head of the 
virtuous villagers who stone the local Mary Magdalene 
out of town.” 

“Fine!”’ Proud to have shown his pull to be so potent, 
Charlie dragged away his protégée, exultantly proclaiming, 
“That’s a ten-dollar job I got you. You’re started in the 
pictures, and now it’s up to you.” 

That peri who sneaked through the gates of paradise, 
and grabbed a harp and went skipping up the golden 
streets before any of the angels could catch her, was dull 
of joy as compared to Mom Boob at this ecstatic moment. 
There was not room enough in all the welkin for the ex- 
pansion of her exalted soul. 

“Hear me call him Izzy? Come right to it, didn’t he?”’ 


Is that a private argu- 


More Lights. 
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But to this triumph of Charlie the peri was deaf. She 
was still twanging the golden harp of ecstasy and blinking 
at the jeweled fruit on the golden trees of paradise. 

And just then one of the angels caught her and pulled 
her back, with: ‘‘Well, Mary Boob! We’ve been looking 
for you all over! We got to hustle to catch our train, Mr. 
Panorwood says.”’ 

So ended the great adventure; but it was a changed 
woman who went back to Prairie City and the geraniums 
and the ferns and the hanging baskets and the bay window 
and the dishwashing and the unemotional John, who would 
guzzle his soup and eat with his knife and do all the things 
the book on Modern Etiquette, or the Guide to Good Man- 
ners, said not to do. Those who have tasted of the lotus 
may never again conform their palates to corned beef and 
cabbage. Thereafter, whether at stew pan or washboard 
or at table with the stolid John, her yearning eyes turned 
ever toward Hollywood; and in this she was only one of a 
million middle-aged women, to say nothing of those mil- 
lions of others, who, by day and by night, yearned secretly 
and sometimes aloud to sneak inside the pearly gates and 
grab a golden harp. 

Poor John Boob vexed his soul in dumb distress to find 
out what was the matter with mom, to placate her; and, 
reasoning things out with knitted brows over his car- 
penter’s bench, he set himself seriously to stop eating with 
his knife and pouring coffee in his saucer and coming home 
on lodge nights with a glassy eye and a peppermint breath. 
He brought her potted plants and caramels and a silk-lace 
fichu appropriate for a woman twenty years younger or 
twenty years older; but he was too late with his gallantry. 
A gulf stretched between them that widened into acerbity 
and bickering, until at last she trapped him into self- 
defense and counterirritation. 

Then his was the fault. She could stand his abuse no 
longer, and one evening when John went to lodge mom be- 
came a free woman. She gathered her wardrobe in two big 
suitcases, took her five-hundred-dollar Liberty Bond and 
her savings from the house money through these months of 
unrest, and left the spick-and-span little home and the un- 
romantic John. As she opened the door she paused, for 
Vox Populi and Mrs. Populi and the two little Populis were 
stringing by on their way to the movies, this being their 
regular night of the week for that excursion which was so 
much a habit that it had become a duty, and mom waited 
until they had passed. She did not wish to be seen by them, 
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for there was a sort of distant relationship—has always 

been—between the Boob family and Vox Populi. 

At the Neighborhood Theater, a Pinnacle house, and the 
nearest, Vox Populi cast not so much as a glance at the red 
and green and purple billboards in the lobby, for this was 
their regular theater, and to speculate on the attraction 
beforehand might involve the disagreeable necessity of 
thought. Instead he took his place in line, puffing indus- 
triously at his stogy to’ finish as much of it as possible 
before he must toss away its short stump, and he was 
Number Eleven from the ticket window when Mrs. Populi 
plucked his sleeve and said, ‘‘Aw, it’s one of them flood 
pictures again!” 

“Ts it?”’ Vox stolidly shuffled up another step in the line. 
He was Number Ten now. 

“Yes. We saw a flood picture last week with Gail 
Pierce, and one the week before with April Blossom, and 
I forget who was in the flood picture the week 
before;. but we saw one.”’ 

“Did we?”’ Number Nine. 

“Tt was Tom Filmore!” said Jimmy Pop- 
uli, thrusting himself between. 

“Shut up!” ordered his father, and pushed 
Jimmy back’ against the line. Vox had a 
vague, uncomfortable feeling that his set pro- 
gram was about to be disturbed, and it wasa 
bit stubbornly that he shuffled ahead into 
eighth place. 

“This one’s with Aurelia Amour,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Populi. 

“Ts it?”’ Seventh place. 

“We don’t like her very well. She always 
gets herself up so crazy.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Sixth place now. 
Vox had his ninety cents counted out and 
held warm in his hand. ‘‘ We’re here, and we 
might as well go in.”’ 

His wife had information which she could 
conceal or use, as suited her purpose. She 
used it. 

“All right, but Juan Lothario is in it.” 

“What! That lizard!” Slam went Vox 
Populi’s ninety cents in his pocket and he 
stepped right out of line. The mere fact that 
all the women were crazy about Juan Lothario 
was enough for him. “‘What they got up at 
the Community?” 

Three blocks away the Community Thea- 
ter blazed out its brilliant announcement, but 
this time the Populi family inspected the red 
and green and purple three-sheets in the lobby 
before stepping into line. Another forest-fire 
picture. They’d seen forest-fire pictures until 
they could detect every prop log and sulphur 
pot. 

Around the corner and four blocks down 
was the Home Theater, with a fine, zippy, 
sensational flood picture; the dam bursting 
and houses bobbing in the torrents of water 
and the heroine near death’s brink on the 
verge of the waterfalls, and the hero coming— 
can he make it, and live? That had been a 
thrilling situation the first gross and four 
times the Populis had seen it; but suddenly 
they had become critical, and now it seemed 
to pall. Only a few blocks farther was the big 
new Gingus Palace, an Iskovitch theater; 
but a very little exercise suffices the domestic, 
and it looked like rain, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Populi, in spite of the screams of the little 
Populis, decided to go home. On the way they passed the 
gate of Pro Bono Publico, where the head of the house, in 
his shirt sleeves and blue socks, sat on his own doorstep 
smoking his pipe in solid comfort, while Mrs. Publico took 
hers in keeping the little Publicos partly out of the flower 
bed where the last of the chrysanthemums were shriveling 
toward winter. 

“Hello, Vox,” called Pro. 
night for the movies.” 

“They’re the bunk,” stated Mr. Populi with the em- 
phasis of recent decision. “It’s the same old stuff, so we 
made up our minds we’d save our money and go home.” 

“You said it!”’ agreed Mrs. Publico. ‘Eggs have gone 
up again—four cents a dozen. Ain’t it fierce?” 

“There’s no reason for it,” declared Mrs. Populi with 
sudden indignation. ‘‘The weather hasn’t turned cold yet, 
and my sister’s hens over in Key City are laying fine, she 
writes me. It’s just the dealers boost the price to suit 
themselves. I don’t know how we’re going to live.” 

“Tt’s the war.’’ Pro Bono Publico knocked the dottle out 
of his pipe and used the stem to point his information. 
“The war’s going to break out again in Europe, and we’ll 
all be dragged into it again, and the stock market has gone 
down an average of eight points.” 

“Bight?” repeated Mr. Populi, aghast. “Bight!” The 
men gazed at each other seriously. Neither had ever 
bought or sold a share of stock, or a bond, except a Lib- 
erty, and didn’t know how it was done or why; but.as men 
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they felt that they were confronted by an economic crisis. 
“Tt looks like a hard winter ahead.” 

“Tt sure does!’’ Publico refilled his pipe. 
come in?” 

“Yes, do come in,” invited Mrs. Publico heartily. “We 
got that new Chinese game—what you call it?” 

“You say it,’’ grinned Vox. 

“T know how to say it!” piped up Theodore Publico. 
“e It’s ee ” 

“Shut up,” said his father, and pushed him off the step. 
“The wiff got a pasteboard set to be in the swim, but 
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Aurelia Amour Was a National Debt 


there’s too much thinking in it. We'll play you poker if 
you got any money.” 

“We don’t need any to play with you,’’ returned Mr. 
Populi jovially, and strode in at the gate, followed by his 
portion of the populace. 

Thus began the great slump; thus began the vast 
seismic jolt that quivered the colossal motion-picture in- 
dustry to its foundation rocks and split jagged gashes in 
its crust; thus began the appalling disaster that affected 
every atom of the art from the meanest extra to the 
banks, those mighty masters of all commerce without 
which no righteous industry may flourish and with which 
no flagging industry may call its soul its own. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars went slithering in that catastrophic 
catabasis, the while Vox Populi and Pro Bono Publico and 
their wives played poker, as it were, unheeding and even 
unhearing those cries to bring around that ninety cents; 
for, by the great horn spoon, as the months rolled by the 
colossus among infant industries needed the money! It 
had to pay Aurelia Amour—eke her ilk. 


II 


URELIA AMOUR was a national debt. Come rain or 
shine, lean years or fat, slump or golden harvest, she, 

and eke her ilk, had to be supported in the style to which 
she was accustomed since she had become accustomed to 
it. And justly so, justly so. Did she not make herself a 
slave to the public, posing before the blinding lights and 


keeping herself young and beautiful by: 
their benefit? And all for a mere pitiful 
thousand dollars a week. oo) 
Those who have never tried to get alon 
sand dollars a week cannot, perhaps, — 
pinching and scraping by which this my; 
twisting and turning and contriving, and: 
due to penurious poverty. Aurelia had 
by saving on servants. She had only nine 
room bungalow—butler, chef, second coo 
dener, laundress, parlor maid, second ma 
maid. Sometimes it embitte 
to reflect that, besides these, 
a second butler, a second 
footman; but Gail was regar 
est screen actress of her time 
New York partner of the F 
Picture Corporation, under 
Aurelia and Gail both slayec 
and Roabert continued so tor 
year to year; whereas Klekoff 
partner in the great Pinnacl! 
change his mind annually 0 
was the greatest screen actr 
which made a difference in tl 
efits. 7 
There was no sign of woet 
destitution in Aurelia, howeve 
out of the Pinnacle’s star pro 
the rawest day of the great 
elongated figure was wra’ 
chin to ankles, and her smo: 
countenance was freshly de 
was blooming with her diu; 
youthfulness as she made heiy 
mise en scene of hocus-pocus P: 
mon actors to the tapestried | 
where the mighty Klekoff stoc'| 
a cheery wood fire glinting on 
but with care carking full we. 
for the great slump had alrea 
and he scarcely knew where | 
dollars was coming from! 
“A Woman’s Chance is out 
ing the fair Aurelia gave him 
even crossed the threshold; th 
of her contract, she went on, ‘) 
prove it, and I order that it be }t 
“You what?” It was Klekf 
who now sat in the visitors’ cl 
inlaid desk and the slave of 1 
leaned her ivory elbow on thes?! 
telpiece. “‘Are you aware,” 
“that A Woman’s Chance ci 
million dollars in real money’ 
“T have nothing to do wil 
she glibly resumed in more wi! 
tract. ‘I refuse to approve tho 
ground that it is below the sted 
productions in which I made} 
and would have a tendency tos 
tige I have acquired.” 
“You're a liar,” said Klekoth 
denly rising against this girly 
time he had befriended beyci 
At that time she had betray eh 
for auriferous metal and her & 
the pick and shovel, and had st 
vors into an iron-clad contraco 


had been riding haughtily evel 
Queen of Sheba to a raspberry festival. “” 
A Woman’s Chance because Tom Filmore a 
part in it, and you’re afraid he’ll steal the pt 
that you’d shut us out of half a mill 
when every nickel counts. You kn 
You know the public’s flopping th 
there isn’t enough money coming in 
but you don’t give a damn so long as 
“No, sweetheart,’ she agreed; 
mine gracefully around her elonga 
for the door. “I have to be mercen 
cash to pay bootleggers.” ' 
Thus Aurelia. Eke her ilk. And sh 
she kept her cash. She was blithely di 
ance to three dollars and seventy-two 
came from behind the bank rails Benjamin 4/6 
of the Intercoast Trust Company and gre- 
Old Man Trust, founder of the now widesp! 
ishing Trust business. Benjamin was 
man, whose fat was solid and whose 
whose beard bristled white through his 
four P.M., and whose eye these times hada 
penetration for every person in the film: 
straw might give the direction of the 
blew braw in this winter of motion-pi 
He stepped at once into the fra! 
Parfum d’Aurelia, large bottles twenty 
(Continued on Page lat 


ten, I’mabum. I’ve been called worse than 
etter than you. I’m not particularly proud 
.,um, but if a man feels apologetic about his 
»» succeed in it, and I’ve done well as success 
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asten years I’ve been field agent for a notion 
ere on The Bowery—a notion counter being 
at will reach down to its ankles for small 
4. bets from schoolboys, newsboys and bar- 
, day laborers who have to support many 
d)sporting streak on small wages. I’ll write a 
g)itle as a quarter. Of course, at this rate, 
1) what you might call hot-and-cold for me. 
-}ommission, and I have to hustle a lot of 
e counter to make my beagles and blankets, 
x] hold out for the King’s English, my 
(kes. 

of my age and in my condition has got to 
‘inself. I’m along in years and my rheuma- 
yrder me if I should stand an hour in the 
Soway steps the way I used to. It strikes me 
ate that I, one of the most gifted rheumatics 
yo made my thirty dollars many a day when 
» should be unable to play rheumatic now 
d,ecause of rheumatism. However, no fair- 
y ould convict me of working for my living, 
n io that extent I’m still a bum—an old bum. 
as partacus told his men at roll call, I was not 
s,My ancestors were grocers, land agents, 
{such as that. And if there are no streets 
:iny old home town, as I’ll grant there aren’t, 
7 ancestor of mine hanged or jailed, to the 
wledge—which is not altogether a boast, as 
y should distinguish itself one way or an- 
ae only romantic member of the clan, but 
ny own distinction, limited as it was to a 
small circle of police, bartenders and asso- 
ys meager enough. 

ask you to believe that I suddenly said to 
210n a long time ago: “Adam, the time has 
ymust choose your life calling; suppose you 
ur” On the contrary, I had not the slightest 
cingabum. But, lacking any definite equip- 
usess or skilled labor when I landed in New 
o\g man, I found it very hard to make a liv- 
theourse of a short time discovered myself on 
y,ad likewise, so to speak, on the curb. 
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of T recollect how hungry I was every time 
lat, for | remember sitting on the stairway 
«stroking a tom that had strayed up to me, 
igireacherously that, after all, tomcat was 
e ry much like rabbit. 


d@. But I was a well-spoken young man and 
, id I felt sure that if I 
‘right man with all my 
rity of the moment 
for at least an hour I 
he Bowery in this des- 
mind. My thoughts 
a 
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fighter who later died broke. He handed me a dollar. 
“Times are tough, hey, kid?’’ And he sloshed into the 
cab. 

I had heard of Blank’s saloon. In long years of later ac- 
quaintance with the proprietor, I learned that he and his 
family were inclined to be the least bit snobbish. They pre- 
ferred to call it ‘the store.’ 

I only knew that Blank’s put out a big free lunch, of 
which you were entitled, theoretically, to all you wanted 
after buying one five-cent beer. 

“Here,’”’ I thought, running the folds of the dollar bill 
through my fingers as I approached the bar, “‘is where I’ll 
have my next twenty meals anyway.” I reflected that 
I could wash myself and polish my rubber collar in the un- 
speakable wash room, and, as the weather was fair at the 
time, could sleep in Cooper Square or City Hall Park. In 
theory I had worked out a very satisfactory domestic 
scheme when I hoisted my foot to the rail, smoothed out 
the dollar in a quiet backwater of the suds, and asked for a 
beer. 

A very low character next to me said he’d have the same, 
and a number of men left a big round table, saying beer 
would be their pleasure also. I did not realize what this 
meant to me until I heard the bartender clang the knell of 
my dollar on the cash register. Twenty enormous schoon- 
ers, lathering overside, were hoisted to the bar and, as I 
hesitated, not knowing whether to start something or pre- 
tend to like it, somebody got my beer. I liked it. 

But at any rate I was entitled to a few fast passes at the 
baked ham and steaming cabbage and bread on the lunch 
counter, so with a plateful I made room for myself at the 
table, and became a bum. 

What I had not known, but quickly gathered from the 
social chitchat about the table, was that this saloon 
was the headquarters of the most resolute and most in- 
genious enemies of work to be found in New York at that 
time or since. Whatever else may be said of them, which is 
plenty, it must be granted that they were men of principle 
with the courage of their convictions. Their principles 
were low, if you will, but it’s my belief that it is just as 
commendable to live true to low ideals, at the cost of no 
little fleshly mortification, as it is to aim at the stars and 
break the window in Hickey’s hencoop. There is something 
to be said for them, and before I have done I purpose to 
say it. 

My dollar was my initiation fee. I sifted into the fellow- 
ship of the round table. It was about nine in the evening 
and they had shortly before come in from their profes- 
sional endeavors of the day. In the rear room of Blank’s 
a number of the boys were 
sitting around the walls, 
watching some three or 
four others shoot pool on 
a table whose surface bore 
a compelling resemblance 
to the Alleghanies. The 
cash register was pealing, 
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and once there was a stir as the wicker doors swung open 
before a party of well-dressed men and women sightseers 
from uptown or out of town, being shown The Bowery 
under the guidance and sometimes fallible safe-conduct of 
a man whom I was later to know as Chuck Connors, the 
mayor of Chinatown. 

Next to me at the table sat a little man with a very fat, 
round face, and eyes that popped out as though he was 
constantly in process of strangulation. He was rather 
gruesome to look at, which is a compliment to him, for he 
was Pug, so-called because of his resemblance to the hideous 
but fashionable dog of that day. Pug’s black eyes were 
always watering, and with his dark brown countenance the 
man favored-his namesake breed more than he suggested 
anything human that ever I haveseen. Pug was the catch- 
weight champion weeper. He could drizzle tears at will, a 
phenomenon that was always attended by tremors of his 
voice. I believe the man really was possessed of great 
mimic virtuosity, for one side of his character seemed to 
lavish genuine distress upon the spurious woes of the other. 
When engaged at his art Pug made himself so woebegone, 
so pitiable, so tragic, that he wept for himself. 


Cast for a Character Role 


Pee emptied a pocketful of change on the table and the 
floorman brought more drinks. There were wash tub 
schooners for those of us who were drinking beer, and full- 
size glasses of what was known as bar whisky for the rest. 
Nowadays in the speak-easies the whisky glasses are 
thimble size—a new model made to meet new conditions 
a little more than halfway. Those old big glasses were 
filled to the brim with five fingers, all thumbs, of booze 
that was considered bad enough in that day, but which 
would be kept for Christmas and christenings in this one. 
The new glasses are three-quarters full, and you haven’t 
the option of pouring your own. 

I was talking to the proprietor of our hangout the other 
day and asked him how it was that he had been able to 
serve almost a quart of beer for a nickel. Hesaid he wished 
he might do it again. Real beer then cost four dollars a 
barrel; near-bear today costs twice as much. 

From Pug’s pile on the table the floorman helped himself 
to a fistful of hard money. Now the next man in the circle 
produced, and when his hospitality had been celebrated the 
next man did the same. And soit went around and around 
until the money was all gone. 

As to the later stages of the evening, I must admit that 
my recollection is quite foggy. I revived in dank surround- 
ings, dimly recalling that my 
associates of the night be- 
fore, upon hearing how I had 
bummed a dollar in my first 
foray under the banner of the 
habitually unemployed, had 
called me The Dude. This 
was a compliment to my gen- 
teel manner of speech and my 
threadbare neatness. The 
Dude I became in that mo- 
ment, and The Dude I am to 
this day among those who 
know or recall me. 

I awoke, as I began to say, 
in the basement of Blank’s. 
The air was so thick ashadow 
boxer would have broken his 
knuckles. All about me men 
were sleeping or just begin- 
ning to stir. A shaft of pale 
light ran diagonally through 
the murk from the little base- 
ment window at the sidewalk 
level to the floor boards, laid 
in mud. I stumbled over 
several growling bums to the stair- 
way and reached the bar, where 
I met Pug having his morning’s 
morning. He bought me a beer, 
which entitled me to some bread 
and oatmeal without milk or sugar. 
I liked Pug and we fell to talking. 

“You’ve got a good front for the 
racket.’”? Pug was smoothing out 
avery dirty telegram. “Asadude 
you could do pretty good for your- 
self. It ought to be a high-class 
store. These fellows on thestilts— 
the guys with the crutches—look 
like professional beggars and busi- 
ness is just nickel-and-dime with 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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the organ breathes o’er Eden and the brides- 

maids outshine the lilies of the field—not that 
kind at all; and yet it did not lack a certain splen- 
dor and _ picturesque- 
ness of setting. 

The large room, dor- 
mitory, refectory and 
oratory in one, in the 
old stone-built Jesuit 
mission which stands 
above the Zambesi, 
some ten miles east of 
Tete, had lichen upon 
its walls, streaks and 
patches of many colors 
that made the effect of 
a ruined fresco. Its 
narrow windows—they 
were loopholes once— 
showed the broad rush 
meadow in the shallows 
by the bank and be- 
yond it the great serene 
stream broadening 
eastward to its delta. 
The open door gave 
upon the bare brick-red 
earth of the compound, 
beyond which the en- 
circling low bush— 
mimosa, cactus and 
aloe—swelled in a sud- 
den crescendo to a 
cathedral-like grove of 
palms. Over all, the 
high tropic sun brooded 
likeasullen tyrant; the 
world beneath him 
cowered in a breathless 
oppression of heat, and 
the air stood heavy 
upon it like deep and 
stagnant water. 

The tall missionary, 
with his skull-like face 
and his steady, indom- 
itable eyes, looked 
gravely upon them 
when all was over and 
the pair of them rose 
from their knees. He, 
at all events, was not 
blind to the qualities 
in the event which sup- 
plied the place of the 
organ and the brides- 
maids. There was the 
bridegroom, tall as 
himself, long in the 
limb, with his blond 
hair and his sallow, 
rather bloated face, 
upon which there 
showed yet—‘“‘like a 
dead body seen at the bottom of a pool,’ thought the 
priest—a certain trained control of feature and expression. 
He wore, too, a monocle—not in the manner of those who 
wear it as the badge of a class which needs no badge, but 
as unconsciously as his trousers. 

Beside him, the top of her head on a level with his narrow 
shoulders, his little new-made wife stood glowing tran- 
quilly in her gala glory of gold-fringed shawl, ankle- 
length black silk skirt, white stockings and stilt-heeled 
shoes. The priest knew all about her at a glance; she was 
just one of the inconsiderable jewels spilled from the treas- 
ure of the Latin civilization that had wrecked itself upon 
the coast of East Africa—lovely as a tropic flower, instinct- 
governed like an animal, with strange perversions of that 
instinct into passion, loyalty and infinite suffering. 

“Well,” said the bridegroom awkwardly, “that’s over 
anyhow.” 

The priest smiled. 

“Tt is over,”’ he said in English. ‘Now if you and your 
wife will come to my room I will give you the—er—the 
certificate, and there is a bottle of wine which I have put 
to cool.” 

“Oh, capital!’ assented the bridegroom. ‘Thanks 
awfully, padre. Hot business, getting married, you know.” 

The priest nodded and led the way. The old mission was 
a long single-storied structure with a dwarf bell tower at 
one end, and his room was a tiny stone cell beneath this 


[Te ore was not the kind of marriage for which 
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“Clive! You Go! You Got Oh, I am Bad Girl! Clive, You Go! I Don’ Keep You!” 


tower. The bell rope came down through a hole in the 
middle of its ceiling and was looped up out of the way like 
a rope hanging from a prepared gallows. ‘ 

“Be seated,”’ he urged hospitably. ‘‘Mrs. Searron, will 
you sit here? And you, sir, here? Let me see, now— 
Clive AlaricScarron,isitnot? Britishsubject, Protestant— 
yes. Occupation?” 

He had taken a stool at his little bureau and looked 
round with pen poised over the paper for the answer. 

“None,” answered Clive Alaric Scarron. 

“Ah, gentleman, then? Yes! And now—Ana Mendoza, 
Portuguese subject, Christian. That is enough.” 

He wrote, blotted the paper and rose. 

“Mrs. Searron,” he said with a little bow as he handed 
the document to her, “‘you know how to register that with 
the civil authority? Good; because that is necessary. So 
now, Mr. Scarron, it is really over and we can drink to 
your happiness in the cool wine.” 

The wine—a concoction of chemicals and coloring mat- 
ter as retailed on the coast—was at least cool, and Clive 
Alaric Searron began to sit up and take notice. 

“T wanted that,’’ he observed when he had drunk off 
his first glass. ‘‘Man can’t give his mind to things when 
he’s thirsty. I’m just beginning to feel really married 
now. What about it, Ana?”’ 

The girl smiled at him and flushed. While the wine was 
being fetched and poured she had folded the certificate 
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Edgar Walllace 


BY MARSHALL 


with only one delusion—that he’d die in the poorhouse and 
his children would sell matches on thestreet. That accounts 
for the fact that he hoarded every cent he made. 

Personally I don’t believe in spooks or anything, but I 
do admit that there is one magical thing about the sea— 
the way it affects men and women. Take any girl and any 
man, perfect strangers and not wanting to be anything 
else, put them on the same ship and give them a chance of 
talking to each other, and before you know where you are 
his waste-paper basket is full of poetry that he’s torn up 
because he can’t find a rime for “‘love,’’ and her waste- 
paper basket’s top high with bits of letters she’s written to 
the man she was going to marry, explaining that they are 
unsuitable for each other and that now she sees in a great 
white light the path that love has opened for her. I know, 
because I’ve read ’em. And the man hasn’t got to be hand- 
some or the girl a doll for this to happen. I’ve seen a 
bald-headed buyer for a Cincinnati store, and the father of a 
family, erying his heart out because a cruel fate wouldn’t 
let him marry the frosty-nosed lady missionary who read 
Poems of Passion to him on the upper deck. Unlikely 
people? I’ll tell the world! 

‘There was a gang working the Mesopotamia when I 
served in her a few years ago that was no better and no 
worse than any other crowd that travels for business. They 
used to call this crowd Charley’s, Charley Pole being the 
captain. Hewas a nice young fellow with fair, curly hair, 
and he spoke London English, wore London clothes and 
had a London eyeglass in his left eye. 


“No, Miss,’’ He Said, ‘You Never Asked Me for a Bag”’ 
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I’ve heard since that he learned the accent at Dart- 
moor Prison in England, when he worked in the laundry 
with an English lord who had been sent down for a 
jewel fraud. I don’t know what Charley was in for, 

but I’ll lay a slight shade of odds that it wasn’t for his 
politics. 

Charley had to work very carefully, and he was handi- 
capped, just as all the other gangs were handicapped, by 
the pure-ocean movement which our company started. 
Known ‘‘barons’”’ were stopped at the quay side by the 
company police and sent back home again—to America if 
they were American, to England if they were English. 
About thirty of our stewards were suspended, and almost 
every bar steward in the line, and it looked as if the western 
ocean was going to be a dull place. Some of the crowds 
worked the French ships and nearly starved to death, for 
though the French are by all accounts a romantic race 
they’re very practical when it comes to money. There is 
nothing about francs in French fairy tales. 

So the boys began to drift back to the English and Amer- 
ican lines; but they had to watch out, and it was as much 
as a steward’s place was worth to tip them off. Charley was 
luckier than most people, for he hadn’t got the name that 
others, like the McStill boys and the Harrigans, had got, 
and though the company officials looked down their noses 
every time he carried his grip ashore at Southampton they 
let him through. 

Now the barons of the pack, as our old skipper used to 
call them, are plain business men. They go traveling to 
earn a living, and have the same responsibilities as other 
people. They’ve got wives and families, and girls at the 
high school and boys at college; and when they’re not cut- 
ting up human lamb they’re discussing the high cost of 
living and the specula- 
tion in theater seats 
and how something 
ought to be done about 
it, and whether Lloyd 
George was a better 
Prime Minister than 
Baldwin; or else 
they’re getting heated 
up over the presiden- 
tial election. 

But on one point 
they’re inhuman— 
they have no ship- 
board friendships that 
can’t pay dividends. 
Women — young, old, 
beautiful or just 
women—mean nothing 
in their lives. So far as 
they are concerned, 
women passengers are 
in the same category as 
table decorations; they 
look nice but they mean 
nothing. Naturally 
they meet them. A 
sucker is a sucker be- 
cause he wants to look 
important. That’s the 
why of it. Amean man 
who doesn’t carea darn 
how mean he looks 
never really gets into 
the sucker class. But 
the others, the fellows 
that are dying to over- 
hear somebody say 
*“Ain’t he grand?” are 
ready to flash anything 
from a bank roll to a 
wife, to push home the 
impression that they’re 
grander than you 
thought they were at 
first. But beyond a 
‘Glad to meet you, 
Mrs. So-and-So,” the 
big men of the big 
crowds never bother 
with women. That was 
why I was surprised 
when I saw Charley 
walking the boat deck 
with Miss Lydia Penn 
for two nights in suc- 
cession. I wasn’t 

(Continued on 
Page 113) 


SAILED on the steamship Oceanic in the 
[ sess of 1912, and: looked forward with 
keen pleasure to the first of my numerous 
Atlantic crossings. Before the ship had left 
Southampton I was flattered by the attention 
of an extremely good-looking, athletic, well- 
groomed youngish man, who insisted on walk- 
ing the deck with me. He took the trouble to 
let me know, very shortly after we had broken 
the ice, that although that trip was not his 
maiden one, he had only made the western 
crossing once. But when, an hour before the 
bugle sounded for dinner, the purser touched 
me on the arm on my way into the smoking 
room and murmured the words “card sharp,” 
I still went on utterly disbelieving this brutal 
summing up of a delightful man’s profession. 
Those were the old bad days when America 
was free and never dreamed of interfering 
with the rights of foreign vessels, and so we 
had a sherry and bitters together in what is 
now an easy though a criminal way of encour- 
aging an appetite. After which, his hand 
closing familiarly on a box of dice, he suggested 
with a naive smile that we should kill an 
awkward half an hour by throwing for five- 
pound notes, and I saw, in a disappointed 
flash, the reason of his flattery. The purser 
was right, as pursers have a knack of being. 
And so, as much to retrieve myself from his 
obvious assumption that I was an easy mark 
as to be able to continue a pleasant. acquaint- 
anceship without having again to back out of 
future invitations of the same expensive sort, 
I made ready to dodge a knock-out blow and 
told him that I not only had no spare fivers to 
lose but had a peculiar aversion to losing them 
to a card sharp. After a second or two of ex- 
treme surprise at my character reading and 
temerity, he burst out laughing, and we 
walked the deck together with perfect affabil- 
ity during the whole of the rest of the voyage. 
He was one of the most interesting men 
that I have ever met, a student of Dickens 
and Thackeray, with a strong penchant for 
the Brontés, and as devoted a lover of Italy as 
Lucas is, with much of the same feeling for its 
beauty and its treasures. At no cost at all I greatly en- 
joyed his company, and when, six months later, I met him 
by accident in Delmonico’s, with the ruddy color that 
comes from sea air and shuffleboard, I was charmed by his 
eager acceptance of my invitation to dine. In the mean- 
time he had read Duke’s Son, and although he liked my 
story very much and said so generously enough, at the 
same time assuring me that he was not much of a hand at 
modern books, he wound up by regretting that I had not 
met him before I wrote about cheating at cards, because he 
could have put me right on several points. He died fight- 
ing gallantly, and probably as humorously, in the war. 
Robert Loraine was on the Oceanic that time too. He 
was taking out a company for a second tour of Man and 
Superman, in which he gave an admirable performance. 
Sidney Valentine was with him, and so was Cissie Loftus, 
whom I often persuaded to sit at the piano and give her 
exquisite imitations of well-known singers, when every- 
body else was on deck. 


A Forced Landing 


1s LORAINE wasafine actor, as heisstill, and a golfer who 
raced from green to green as if he were on a personally 
conducted tour of the course, he was even then a most in- 
trepid though somewhat heavy-handed flying man. He 
had a way of smashing his machine almost every time he 
made a landing. Be that as it may, his passion for flying 
was so strong that he deserted the stage for long stretches 
at a time in order to master what was then a new terror to 
civilization, with the subconscious feeling, no doubt, that 
he was eventually to dedicate his knowledge to the service 
of his country, as he did, of course, with great daring and 
distinction. He was, I believe, the first man who flew to 
Ireland, and his description of this feat, told in his dry, 
rather abrupt manner, totally devoid of heroics, made good 
hearing. He went headlong into a storm, lost his bearings, 
and not because he had made up his mind that he was 
doomed to drown at sea, but because of the annoyance of 
hailstones in his eyes, he wept with pain and rage, dived 
eventually to put an end to a quite unbearable state of 
things, and woke up next morning well bruised and much 
astonished to find himself lying on one of the greens of an 
Irish golf course, surrounded by a little crowd of gaping 
people who, if they had ever heard of Wells, must have 
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Marie Tempest, a Great Actress anda Delightful Woman 


imagined themselves to be in the presence of an inhabitant 
of another dimension. 

In the war, during which he became a colonel, with 
enough ribbons to make a counterpane, it was his playful 
habit to drop sarcastic and probably rather Shavian 
messages on the German lines every evening when he re- 
turned to his own. He flew low to do this successfully, and 
for far longer than he deserved escaped whole from their 
antiaircraft guns. But one fine night they laid for him and 
in payment for his cool cheek and nasty notes filled him 
with shrapnel, which he took to 
bed for a considerable time; and 
while he was being picked over by 
surgical experts probably worked 
out every detail of the produc- 
tion of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
which—heaven only knows 
why—it was one of his deter- 
mined ambitions to make. 

These were the only occasions 
in his life when Loraine flew low. 
Before the war, and since, he flew 
very high in his profession and 
was unbeatable in his perform- 
ances in Arms and the Man, Man 
and Superman, The Man From 
the Sea, by W. J. Locke; and 
Smith, by Somerset Maugham. 
In Tree’s all-star revival of The 
School for Scandal, which I sug- 
gested to him at a moment when 
His Majesty’s Theatre needed 
the tonic of success rather badly, 
Robert Loraine gave a more 
human touch to Charles Surface 
than any actor I had seen before. 
But the part that I should like to 
see him play is Cosimo de’ Medici 
in a play yet to be written and 
laid in the gorgeous atmosphere 
of fifteenth-century Florence. 
How well Maurice Hewlett could 
have written this if he had not 
been too proud and impatient to 
truckle to the stage, as he called 
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An Aerial View of the North River Docks, New York City 


Pilfering cargo is an ancient game. There seems to be 
no record of the first individual who reefed a case, and I 
doubt if history will ever record the last. Losses to ship- 
ping in the port of New York reach from forty to fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year. In prosecuting two sailors who had 
been caught reefing a case containing silk stockings in the 
hold of a ship, a representative of a well-known steamship 


company stated in open court some time ago that 
his company had suffered a loss of nearly four million 
dollars from pilferage in two years. And this com- 
pany is not a heavy freight carrier, its principal 
business being that of transporting passengers. 

Very few watchmen are armed. Agencies that 
furnish watchmen, it seems, cannot get the neces- 
sary permits to arm their men, not even with night 
sticks. Police whistles, that’s all. We are sent out 
to protect life and property with bare knuckles—our 
own, no brass about them. Privately, though, for 
our own protection, some of us who happen to know 
somebody who knows the powers that be have no 
trouble to get gun permits, the same as any other 
reputable citizen. Once the agencies find out we are 
legally armed they post us in the most dangerous 
places. And there are dangerous places on the water 
front for a watchman, as the harbor patrol of our 
police department can testify to. Bodies of dead 
watchmen and others—results of battles with river 
pirates—are frequently picked up, while many are 
carried out to sea by under-currents and the tide 
before buoyancy develops in the body. 


Rough-and-Ready Methods 


HE dock workers are mostly foreigners. About 

70 per cent are Italians; about 15 per cent are 
other Europeans; 10 per cent West Indian and Amer- 
ican negroes, and 5 per cent American whites. Of 
course there are many of these workers who are hon- 
est hard-working individuals. It is the crooked ele- 
ment that watchmen have to contend with; and this 
crooked element is really crooked. If a real dock 
watchman allows this gentry the least bit of leeway 
he is lost. The impressive inch-and-mile simile 
would hardly be suitable here. The inch is nearly 
an inch too long and the mile is by far too short; it 
could safely be stretched to the sun. 

To try earnestly to prevent looting by longshore- 
men.will in most cases result in a mix-up. Some 
dock workers are under the impression that it is their 
traditional right to appropriate whatever they can 


put their fingers on and handily get away with; and any- 
one who tries to stop them is considered a tyrannical op- 
pressor and therefore subject to their many violent methods 
of retaliation. Some of these methods are spicy. The most 
popular ones are called, in the vernacular of the water front, 
the bum’s rush, the slide and the dip. The bum’s rush is 
dexterously executed by a bully longshoreman when he 
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A Section of New York City’s Water Front 


happens to see a 
watchman who has a 
name of being strict 
in line of duty, stand- 
ing alone near an open 
door ona pier and close 
to the stringpiece. He 
sneaks up behind the 
unsuspecting watch- 
man, grabs him by the 
coat collar and by the 
shiny part of his trou- 
sers and thus in a vise- 
like grip rushes him 
onto the stringpiece 
and into the water, al- 
lowing him a sporting 
chance to swim for it. 
The slide is set into 
motion by letting a 
case fall accidentally 
from the top of a tier 
to the top of a watch- 
man’s head. It has a 
dulling effect. The dip 
is murderous, and the 
careless watchman 
who allows himself to 
be caught by it will 
watch no more. It is 
staged in the hold of 
aship. When a hatch 
watchman happens to 
stand or sit in a suit- 
able place and position 
something will go 
wrong with the hoist- 
ing winch, and bang! 
down comes to the 
bottom of the hold a 
(Continued on 
Page 72) 
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all people in Sound Brook!—had snubbed her 
aroused a stampede of emotions in Janeth Brent. 
It was ridiculous, she knew, to be in the least dis- 


Ta thought that Bettina Howland—Bettina, of 


turbed by anything which such a silly little person as 
Bettina could do; but that reflection did not make her feel 
Worse, if anything; doubly bad, for it showed 


any better. 
her how pitifully vulnerable she had become in these 
few months since the fortunes of the Brent family had 
collapsed. And Janeth Brent, in all her seven- 
teen years, had never before felt vulnerable, in- 
adequate and assailable. 

She sat upon the lawn overlooking South 
Field, glowering at the litter of grass 
which her fingers had been tearing im- 
patiently from the roots, defiantly un- 
mindful of the fact that she was in 
the full scorching sunlight of Au- 
gust. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence how sunburnt she became. 
There was no one to care if she 
turned black! 

It had been a very little 
snub; but that, too, made it 
worse. Bettina, at the wheel 
of her big car, with Dan Bar- 
bour beside her, had done 
nothing more heinous than 
to pass Janeth, on her way 
back from the post office, 
without offering to give her 
a lift. Bettina had nodded 
and smiled, as though she 
were being sweetly gracious 
to notice Janeth Brent at all. 

As her mind went back 
over it for the hundredth time, 
reinvoking that smug greeting 
and the picture of the rear end 
of the car vanishing down Elm 
Street, Janeth’s red lips drew into 
a straight, severe line, her blue eyes 
became darker and glowered more 
fiercely. Anyhow, it was better to 
nurse her anger than to go into her room, 
as she had felt like doing, and release all 
these pent-up emotions in tears. 

Bettina always went to war flourishing a 
wooden sword, but even a wooden sword can 
hurt if it strikes an old wound. This wound was 
old and deep and painful. 

Instead of crying, Janeth flung off her dress, put on 
a white blouse and khaki breeches, slapped a brightly 
colored sports hat over her dark hair, and strode out of 
the cottage. As she passed through the living room she 
paused and fingered an unopened telegram which had 
arrived for her brother, Allan. Except for its vague prom- 
ise that something might happen in this dull world, the 
telegram meant another disappointment; it meant that 
Allan wasn’t at home, that he had taken the one flying 
asset of the Brent Aviation Company—an old M. P. T.-5 
plane, smoke begrimed and battered—off to Sound Beach. 
Janeth had wanted to fly today. She had even been con- 
sidering a renewal of that earnest campaign to be allowed 
to take the Umpty-five up alone. 

She did not bother to look up as the thin whine of the 
engine touched her ears. The noise became louder, then 
stopped abruptly as the plane headed into the field. She 
allowed herself to watch the landing critically, reflecting 
that she was becoming a fine judge of landings without 
ever having had the privilege of trying it for herself. 

Allan came striding up the field, and she watched him, a 
trace of affection shining through the wrath of her expres- 
sion. She was proud of Allan; he was straight and tall, his 
face was a sharply cut version of her own fine features, and 
his dark eyes had a pleasant gleam in them. 

“Hello, Jan,’’ he called. 

She replied with a brief gesture of her hand. 

““Any mail?” he asked as he came closer. 

She nodded. ‘‘Telegram for you in the living room.” 

Her voice was dispirited, and Allan studied her anxiously. 
“Who did you see downtown?” he asked after a moment, 
abandoning the telegram in preoccupation with her mood 
and the possible cause of it. 

“Betts Howland,” answered Janeth disgustedly. ‘“‘She’s 
such a little prig!”’ 

“Um-m!”’ he agreed thoughtfully. “Jan, dear, don’t let 
these people get your goat. They’re not worth it.” He sat 
down beside her, slipped his arm through hers. ‘Come on 
down to Sound Beach with me this afternoon. I cleaned up 
this morning. Four hops! Forty dollars! Not bad, eh? 
By the way, I’m going to buy me a set of parachutes and 
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Pike’s Peak or Bust! She Was Alone in the Air! Pilot 
or Master of This Craft; to Land it or to Wreck It! 


do some jumping. There’s money in that. All these fairs 
in the fall.’ 

She turned upon him. “If you can risk your neck in 
parachute jumping, Allan Brent, you ought at least to let 
me fly alone! You should!” she added reproachfully. 

Her brother frowned and got to his feet. ‘‘ We'll think 
it over,’’ he said. “‘Let’s get some lunch. Wonder who the 
telegram’s from.” 

He started toward the cottage, and Janeth remained 
seated upon the lawn. 

Presently he appeared on the veranda and called 
“Janeth! Seadog’s coming! This afternoon!” 

She bounced to her feet and uttered a suddenly joyous 
“Whee!”’ 

And now wouldn’t Bettina Howland get everything she 
had coming to her! She could see Bettina bumping her 
head upon the ground when the news got about Sound 
Brook that the Brents were entertaining the Honorable 
Willard Weston Clively Towar, otherwise known as Bill 
Seadog, younger brother of the Duke of Tallbout, a name 
which had clung from Eton days. This, she said to herself, 
was going to be a sweet revenge! 

She entered the cottage slowly, thoughtfully. Allan was 
already at the stove, scrambling eggs and turning toast 
with the air of a professional. Janeth sat upon the table, 
legs dangling, chin in the cup of her small sunburnt hands, 
gazing off over South Field, where the Umpty-five squatted. 
Her lips were curved in a smile which was sardonic, and her 
eyes flashed as her thoughts shot ahead to impale her 
enemies. 

Close to a window, with the yellow bowl in which she 
was mixing salad dressing clutched between her knees, old 
Dotty Shively stirred vigorously, and gave an angry cluck 
now and then when oil spattered upon her crisp white uni- 
form. But, spatter or no spatter, she did not stir less 
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lot—was the ,carrying on of a revengeful tradition, and 
warmed the acid of Allan Brent’s anger to the fuming point. 

There were those in Sound Brook who were delighted to 
see the Brents in their gardener’s cottage, who found a 
greater pleasure in hiring Allan Brent to take them for an 
airplane ride than in the ride itself. 

Those rides—ten dollars a hop—were paying the butcher 
and the baker. 

“Ts he terribly English?’’ asked Janeth at last. 

““‘Um-m—well, of course, he’s English through and 
through,’”’ answered Allan. ‘‘But he isn’t what he calls an 
Islander. Seadog has something in him of every country 
he’s ever visited. Seadog’s just Seadog! He isn’t like any- 
body else I’ve ever seen. You'll like him.” 

“‘T hope he’ll like me,”’ suggested the girl. 

“Of course he will! You’re my sister!’ 

Janeth’s blue eyes opened wide, and she murmured to 
herself a surprised ‘‘ You don’t say so!” 

“The most English thing about Bill Seadog,”’ continued 
Allan, ‘“‘is the way he»belittles his own emotions. If he 
likes a thing enthusiastically he’ll say that it isn’t so 
rummy; and if he detests a thing he’ll say it isn’t so good. 
You have to multiply by ten if you want to know what 
Seadog really feels about anything. I’d better be hopping 
along.” 

“Should I go with you?”’ Janeth asked. 

“T’d like to talk with Bill first, if you don’t mind, Jan 
dear.” 

Janeth nodded, and watched him as he disappeared into 
the woods on the short cut to the station. For a moment 
she stood gazing down at her khaki breeches; then her 
hands made a horrified gesture to her hair, and she bolted 
for the kitchen. 

“Dotty, I think I’ll get into a dress!’”’ she announced. 

“Under the circumstances, I think you might!” 
responded the outraged Dotty. ‘‘Though it’s not my place 
to tell you so. I’ve pressed the yellow silk.’” And she mut- 
tered audibly, “‘In a gardener’s cottage!’’ 

‘Oh, shush! If lords were half as impressed by them- 
selves as you are, they’d never live to be more than six! 
Be a dear, and do my hair! This is my day for looking 
pretty !”’ 


His Eyes Held a Startied Expression as He Suddenly Saw Janeth, and He Flushed. He Nodded 
to Her Abruptly, and Hurried Away 
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As he saw the rather lanky figure of the Honorable Bill 
Seadog emerge from the train, Allan Brent had an impulse 
to rush forward, grab him, pummel him, hug him. But 
Seadog, wedged in the hand bags and golf clubs of this 
latest batch of week-enders, seemed worried and fright- 
ened enough already. Seadog always looked so when he 
got into a jam of people. He craned forward, his eyes 
searching the platform anxiously until he found Allan. 

“Hello, old egg.” 

“How are you, Seadog?”’ 

“Decent enough, I daresay. A bit faded.’’ They shook 
hands, and Allan passed the luggage over to the driver of 
the public bus. 

“We'll hoof it, if you don’t mind,” he said. 

‘Jolly glad to,’’ replied Bill Seadog, allowing his eyes to 
rove over hosts, hostesses and guests as though he must 
not be caught looking. One after another of the sleek cars 
ranged along the platform darted from line, crowded with 
laughing, chattering young people in flannels and gayly 
patterned sport frocks. Seadog’s eyes came back to Allan 
Brent—hatless, coatless, white shirt open at the throat, 
grease-smudged breeches—and he smiled. Allan smiled. 
Then Seadog grinned. Allan grinned. 

“Nice to see you, Seadog!”’ 

“Ho!” replied the Honorable Bill. 

These two had been wounded within two hours of each 
other, three weeks before the war ended, and their friend- 
ship had commenced when they awoke from anesthetic, 
the only English-speaking patients in a French hospital. 
Since that day, until Janeth’s cablegram to Allan, in Bom- 
bay, telling him that their father had died, they had been 
together constantly. 

“T’ve got an airplane, Seadog,’”’ said Allan, as they 
strode into the woods. The Honorable Bill’s face lighted. 
“When we looked over the governor’s estate we found 
there wasn’t much left except debts,’’ continued Allan. 
“‘Had to lease the big house. We’re living in the gardener’s 
cottage—Jan and I and old Dotty. She was mother’s 
maid. No more quarterly allowance, Seadog. I’m taking 
passengers up for ten dollars a hop.” 

“Good old squirrel! Climbs any tree!’’ Seadog patted 
him on the back. ‘I’m busted too. Shan’t have an un- 
earned ha’penny until 
October first. How’d 
you get the plane?”’ 

‘Fellow offered me 
five hundred to take it 
up and set it on fire— 
fireproof wing-dope. I 
did it, and he wouldn’t 
come through with the 
money. So I took the 
plane away from him!”’ 

“Perfectly right, my 
boy! I can see that 
you’re going to be asuc- 
cess in business. Dear 
old business! Nothing 
like it, Allan! Broad- 
ens the mind, and all 
that sort of stuff! His 
grace will be pleased to 
hear that I’ve settled 
down and become a 
man of affairs.” 

Seadog always re- 
ferred to his brother as 
“his grace.” It an- 
noyed the Duke of Tall- 
bout, thereby adding to 
Seadog’s joy of life. 

“His grace’ll be 
tickled to death when 
he hears that you’ve 
become an aérial taxi- 
cab driver,’’ agreed 
Allan. ‘‘ Nothing would 
please him more.” 

“T’ll write to him to- 
night!’’ Life was tak- 
ing on a more roseate 
tinge for Seadog every 
minute. ‘“‘He’ll fairly 
bite himself. Might 
even send me. more 
money. We'll buy an- 
other plane. Refined 
blackmail! Always 
have wanted to be a 
blackmailer.”’ 

For Allan this was 
the first real relief from 
the worries which had 
beset him since his re- 
turn home, but as they 
sauntered on towards 

(Continued on 
Page 146) 
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Anybody Appearing in the Cure Garden 
Without a Glass is Apt to be Disqualified 
for Unsportsmanlike Conduct 


HE Germans, if one can believe his 
[exes in traveling through their fertile 

land, cannot take their pleasures 
moderately. Either they are busy killing 
themselves or curing themselves. They 
have odd theories of curing themselves 
by killing themselves, and of killing them- 
selves by trying to cure themselves of 
nothing in particular. They area peculiar 
and a persistent people. 

In German university towns one is con- 
stantly reminded of a most popular Ger- 
man recreation by the large number of 
young men who go up and down the 
streets with their faces swathed in band- 
ages. One’s first impression on entering 
one of the smaller university towns is that 
most of the town’s population must re- 
cently have participated in a railway 
wreck of unusual severity. Ears are held 
in place by nobly proportioned strips of 
adhesive tape that circle the head and dis- 
appear inside the collar. Noses are guyed 
to the ears by clever loops and martingales. Eyes are kept 
from falling out by cunningly adjusted pads and props. 
Scalps are held on by hooks, eyes, rivets, diamond hitches 
and buttons. Chins are worn in slings or miniature cradles. 
Entire heads occasionally present the appearance of being 
lashed in place in such manner that if the owners of the 
heads were to sneeze the heads might easily fall off. 


Imprisonment With Honor 


HESE scars and dismemberments are not the results, 

as one might suppose, of an earthquake or some great 
catastrophe, but of German student duels. The German 
duel is known as a Mensur, and theoretically it is illegal. 
Its illegality, however, must be entirely in its preliminary 
stages; for after a duel has taken place the duelists hasten 
out on the streets to exhibit their rudely carved counte- 
nances to their admiring friends. Yet the police do nothing 
about it. 

It is illegal; but before it happens nobody ever finds 
out about it; and after it happens nobody cares; so that 
it enjoys a somewhat limited illegality. 

Occasionally a German policeman accidentally falls 
through a ceiling into a room in which a duel is taking place 
and is obliged to arrest the participants, or one of the par- 
ticipants in a duel gets in an unusually successful blow and 
slices off everything above his opponent’s ears. If all 
attempts to solder the top of the opponent’s head back 
into position prove fruitless and the opponent dies, then 
the surviving duelist is occasionally arrested and thrown 
into prison. 

Imprisonment for dueling is very different from im- 
prisonment for any other crime or misdemeanor. It is an 
honorable imprisonment, and the guilty person isn’t dis- 
graced because he has become a jailbird. If he belongs to 
the army he doesn’t lose his rank. If he is given a long 
sentence for killing his opponent he receives special privi- 
leges which permit him to wander in the country in the 
vicinity of the jail in pursuit of the elusive hare or the 
succulent carp, and to attend all local fétes, dances and 
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kaffeeklatsches with the 
young lady of his choice. 
In other words, he receives 
free board and lodging from 
the government; and that, 
in days when a loaf of bread 
costs in the vicinity of a tril- 
lion or a quintillion marks, 
is infinitely better than a 
harsh slap on the wrist or a 
cold and unnourishing rep- 
rimand. 

It is claimed in many 
quarters that dueling in 
German universities has 
been much more prevalent 
since the war than it was 
before the war because of 
the small size of Germany’s 
army, and because those 
who are skilled in dueling 


are thereby fitted to step 
into the army as officers 
without the conventional 
military training. 

In other words, an en- 
larged dueling system is 
supposed to be providing a 
huge officers’ training 
school for Germany. 

This may be true, and 
then again it may not be 
true. 

One can only be certain 
that the Mensur is and 
always has been one of the 
leading German sports—a 
sport which, the Germans 
believe, tends to make those 
who participate init hardy, 
tough, brave and wholly impervious to the sight of blood, to 
wounds or to the loss of an ear, a chin or a couple of legs. 

My observation of the Mensur not only makes me think 
that it does all these things but also leads me to believe 
that any person who would of his own accord take part in a 
Mensur would think nothing at all of essaying the trip 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel or of permitting a mowing- 
machine salesman to demonstrate the cutting ability of 
his wares on his face. 

A Mensur, next to the Kaiser, is the most difficult thing 
in Europe for a foreigner to see at close quarters. My first 
interpreter and general fixer in South Germany was a 
square-headed university student who claimed to know 
everything in the world. When I conferred with him about 
witnessing a Mensur he gazed at me owlishly through his 
double lenses, removed the foam from his upper lip with a 
tissue-paper napkin, and said: 

“Tt iss impossible. It iss forbidden. You could not do 
it. Before three months I had a fight, you understand, 
with; and to it I wished to bring my father, of course, who 
of course wass very enxious to see his son fight the Mensur, 
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you understand. He wass my own fat 
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The last round of beer evidently helped the young men 
to think clearly, for some hours later my friend was in- 
structed to be at such and such a place with me at seven 
o’clock on the following morning. 

So at seven o’clock in the morning we repaired to the 
appointed place and were there met by a pleasant frock- 
coated young man who made us promise that we would 
never make public the place where the duel was held, or 
even the name of the town in which it took place, for fear 
that the authorities might find out about the affair and do 
something unpleasant. This caution on the young man’s 
part seemed entirely unnecessary, for the streets of Wiirz- 
burg and Munich and Heidelberg and all the other German 
university towns are so plentifully sprinkled, every day, 
with bandaged young men that if the authorities were 
anxious to catch a few duelists they wouldn’t have to strain 
themselves in order to pick up three or four hundred. 

At any rate, the frock-coated young man led us several 
blocks through the business section and up an alleyway, 
on each side of whose entrance lounged two other young 
men, who were the advance lookouts of the duel. At the 
end of the alley a flight of stairs ran up into a building, and 
at the bottom of the flight of stairs stood two more young 
men—and of course no policeman who saw two well-dressed 
young men guarding an alleyway at seven o’clock in the 
morning would ever dream that anything unusual was 
taking place in or near the alley. 

We climbed two flights of stairs. There were two more 
lookouts at the head of the first flight of stairs, and at the 
head of the second flight 
there were two more. We 
were admitted to a small 
reception hall, in which 
several more lookouts stood 
around on one another’s 
feet; and from the recep- 
tion hall we were admitted 
to the main hall, in which 
the big show was to take 
place. 

If the police had ever 
-raided that particular duel 
they could have filled the 
jail with lookouts. 

The dueling room was 
some fifteen or. eighteen 
paces square, and in it were 
about one hundred stu- 
dents. The members of one 
corps stood on one side of 


the room and the members 
of the other corps stood on 
the other side of the room. 
Duels almost invariably 
take place between the 
members of different corps. 
Sometimes one corps chal- 
lenges another corps to a 
duel and each corps names 
the representative; and 
sometimes one student calls 
another student a sheep- 
head or a dumbhead—two 
of the lowest epithets that 
the German brain is able to 
evolve—or bumps into him 
on the street, or looks at 
him in a peculiar manner, 
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in which cases the insulted one must wipe out the stain 
upon his honor with blood. 

Formal morning dress prevailed, and there seemed to be 
little interest or excitement. There was a certain amount of 
whispering between friends, but most of the spectators had 
that glum, introspective look usually worn by persons who 
have been waiting for their breakfast for two or three hours. 

The chief activity was provided by several surgeons in 
skulleaps and long white linen garments, who presided over 
two long tables on opposite sides of the room. The tables 
were covered with surgical instruments, bandages and 
sponges of various sorts, and here and there among the 
instruments were sterilizing trays filled with blazing alco- 
hol. The surgeons were having a busy time of it, what 
with showing each other their bandages and arranging 
their instruments and adjusting rolls of rubber and 
threading needles with catgut and otherwise preparing 
for some unusually dirty work. 

Near the tables the first pair of duelists—cheerful and 
nice-looking youngsters about nineteen years old—were 
being prepared for their morning’s sport. Each of them 
had a delightful view of the shining instruments on the 
instrument tables, and of the busy surgeons cutting gauze 
and brandishing instruments at each other in the heat of 
argument. But each of them chatted pleasantly and 
calmly with the friends who crowded morbidly around 
them. Each of them knew that within half an hour, barring 
miracles, he would be as thoroughly carved as a Thanks- 
giving turkey on the day after Thanksgiving; but their 
nerves seemed about as much affected as they would have 
been by the prospect of a short taxicab ride. 


The Antiseptic Combat 


Bees the young men were stripped to the waist, after 
which heavy felt bandages were adjusted around their 
wrists, their elbows, their necks and the shoulders of their 
sword arms. A large quilted pad protected the stomach, 
and the eyes were protected with goggles. Thus the 
chest, the biceps, the forearms, the scalp, the forehead, the 
nose, the cheeks and the chin of each man were entirely 
unprotected. 

When they had been bandaged the master of ceremonies 
drew two chalk lines on the floor, six feet apart. The two 
duelists were led up to the chalk lines and each one was 
placed with one foot touching it. The long straight swords, 
keen as carving knives and so heavy that the duelists’ 
sword arms have to be supported by their seconds until 
they go into action, were placed in their hands. Every- 
thing was set for a good morning’s sport. 

The rules of the Mensur are compli- 
cated; but, briefly, the fighting theo- 
retically is done with the sword arm 
extended stiffly from the shoulder and 
with the sword chopping at the oppo- 
nent’s head by the use of the wrist alone. 
This method is adopted for protection. If 
a duelist were to bend his arm sufficiently 
to take a sweeping slash at his opponent 
he would leave such a wide opening that 
his opponent could split his head wide 
open before the stroke could be completed. 

The fighting is divided into rounds, and 
each round consists of about four strokes. 
At the end of each exchange the master 
of ceremonies bawls a command which 
sounds something like “ Bla-a-a!’’ Where- 
upon the seconds strike up the swords of 
their principals and an auxiliary second 
steps forward and swabs off each blade 
with a piece of gauze soaked in antiseptic. 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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What's the Hurry? 


EAPOT DOME is more than a scandal. It is a sym- 

bol—a symbol of the American attitude towards the 
nation’s resources. That attitude has been slowly chang- 
ing during the past twenty years, but it is still the domi- 
nant one in many parts of the country. 

Our Government began life with an embarrassment of 
natural riches. Anyone could have about anything that he 
wanted for the asking, and often even that simple for- 
mality was regarded as unnecessary. Finders were takers 
and keepers. There was incredible wealth in the ground 
and above the ground. And there was incredible waste in 
digging it up and cutting it down. Slow growth, steady 
growth, sound growth was not good enough for the last gen- 
eration, and it is not good enough for us. 

We have not only hunted our game but we have slaugh- 
tered it. We have not only conquered the wilderness but 
we have destroyed it. We have not only developed our 
country but we have gutted it. We have not only popu- 
lated the land but we are trying to Chinafy it. We are 
not building a great nation, but destroying one. 

It was only toward the last of our great national pot- 
latch that the Government—or rather a few farsighted men 
like Roosevelt and Pinchot in the Goyernment—took 
alarm and managed to hold out some splendid forests, 

-some rich oil and coal lands, and some wilderness areas for 
national parks. It took a fight to save these assets for the 
nation. It has been a constant fight to hold them. The era 
of free land is gone. Only the will to grab is left. 

A thin line has stood guard over the salvage, and fought 
the fight against aggressive greed. The public, for the 
most, part careless and indifferent, has stood on the side 
lines, too busy with its own affairs to concern itself with 
the great public questions that affect it so profoundly. 
From time to time there have been hysterical outbursts of 
rage over some too raw deal, some too flagrant disregard 
of the popular will, but the people have never been wholly 
on the job. They have been more concerned with surface 
symptoms than with causes, moreswayed by sentiment than 
by reflection, more responsive to emotional propaganda 
than to cold facts. The kind of necktie that an official 
wears, his mother-in-law’s opinions, a whispered innuendo, 
an oft-repeated and baseless “‘Did you hear that ——?” 
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or a sensible speech full of wholesome and unwelcome 
truth, is more often the cause of a loss of public favor than 
any real analysis of an official’s qualifications or lack of 
them. Hence we have the demagogue who promises every- 
thing, and the grafter who takes anything. 

Though the public soon tires, the fellow who wants 
something never quits, never forgets—especially the peo- 
ple’s habit of forgetting. So we find him scheming to trim 
the Indians; to slice a piece off one of the national parks; 
to nose into another for power and water; to reclaim and 
irrigate everything in sight, even though much land under 
the plow is half-cultivated and half-bankrupt; to settle 
innocents on semiarid ranges that can never return a 
living to the farmer; to flood the country with cheap labor, 
though we have millions of unassimilated and unassimi- 
lable aliens already. And all towhat end? More great for- 
tunes, more great slums; more jazz, less real joy in life; 
more climbing, less contentment; more froth and less 
substance; more hurry, less reflection; more hell-raising 
and less character building. 

This is about the net of what this quick money buys for 
the individual and what it does to the nation. But decency 
in the acquirement of wealth and moderation in the exer- 
cise of power are the standards which the country must 
demand of its business leaders, no less than of its officials. 

Teapot Dome and all that it symbolizes are the logical 
outgrowth of our old attitude toward our natural re- 
sources. Many men with clear ideas of right and wrong 
about private property still consider that government 
land, water, oil and coal are nobody’s land, water, oil and 
coal; that government money is nobody’s money; that 
the first is fair game for the strong and unscrupulous; and 
that the second may be spent magnificently, carelessly, 
even wastefully, and that it is really nobody’s business. 

These ideas are being slowly displaced; they must be 
wholly displaced, as they will be when the voter finally 
understands that nobody’s natural resources are his nat- 
ural resources; that when conserved and properly used, 
these assets will make life pleasanter, happier and more 
prosperous for him personally; that nobody’s money is his 
money, and that it is deducted to the last penny from his 
salary, wages and dividends. 

Many of our public servants appreciate, all must ap- 
preciate, that these natural resources, this tax money, are 
a sacred trust, to be conserved and administered as care- 
fully as a private trust for which an executor is held re- 
sponsible by the courts. 

Teapot Dome points to government ownership, in the 
opinion of the partisans of Government in business. On 
the contrary, it points away from it. But it does point to 
higher standards both in private business and in public 
life. And those standards must be set by the people in 
their own affairs and imposed on the officials they elect. 

Public standards will never rise higher than private 
standards. From the nature of the case, public methods 
can never rise so high. Corrupt private business cannot 
get anywhere except with corrupt public officials. Dis- 
honest men cannot get and hold office except with the 
tacit consent of the people. If there are incompetence and 
corruption in office now, more government ownership will 
simply mean more incompetence and corruption. 

We have a reserve of natural resources that the Govern- 
ment does and should own, but not operate. When it 
comes time to work or release any of these resources, the 
Government’s function saould be to drive a good bargain 
and to make sure that private operation is so conducted as 
to protect the best present and future interests of the 
country. Not more public ownership, but a better public 
conscience is needed. 

Teapot Dome, though significant of an American atti- 
tude toward its natural resources, may easily be exagger- 
ated as a symptom of conditions in Washington, especially 
just now while we are running down the offenders with 
dogs, with old boy Politics baying along in the lead. 
Undoubtedly there is plenty of carelessness and incom- 
petence in Washington. Of actual corruption we do not 
believe there is a great deal. But a nation that can see 
nothing in a primeval forest except lumber; in a water- 
fall except power; inits natural resources and beauty except 
quick money with which to buy houses and yachts, women 


and wine, is in a bad way. If the 
us that these things are not the so! 
the rampageous livewire, booster 
the day in some degree, we can wel] 
Corrupt officials, and those corrup 
ness men who are the exponents of th 
loot, are the real agents of the Bolsher 
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Mr. Wilson 
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rails, bearing in one case the inscription, ‘“‘Les Plénipo- 
tentiaires Allemands,’”’ and in the other, ‘‘Le Maréchal 
Foch.’’ In the center of the clearing there is an enormous 
granite slab upon which has been graven, in no uncertain 
terms, the fact that on this spot the war was brought to a 
triumphant end. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
noble simplicity of construction; a more absolute confidence 
that it is the event, and not the ornamentation therecf, 
that counts. 

It would almost appear as if the dictators of the Ar- 
mistice, realizing the utter hopelessness of finding a back- 
ground worthy of the greatest event of modern times, had 
made it as unpretentious as possible. The Germans, de- 
scending from an ordinary railroad car, stepped into a 
clearing in the midst of an unbroken forest, far from the 
line of battle as it then stood. They were met by Marshal 
Foch in the dining car of his own train and there given the 
terms of the Armistice, which were signed in that same car 
a few hours later. 

It may seem curious, or even almost ludicrous, that this 
document, for which the whole world was waiting in 
agonized anxiety, should have been signed on the table of 
an ordinary railroad diner and that the final draft of the 
peace terms should have been handed to the Germans for 
their examination in the dining room of a magnificent 
hotel in Versailles. But, in a way, it was symbolically 
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most appropriate, for the 
basic and most remorseless 
problem of the whole war, 
and perhaps the original cause of that dreadful holocaust, 
was food. As Napoleon I expressed it, ‘‘An army is like a 
serpent, for it travels upon its belly’; and nations follow 
the same rule, as we, with our meatless, sugarless, wheat- 
less and other-less days of six years ago can personally 
testify: For ’tis grub that makes the world go round, and 
a lack of it that brings all things to an end. For instance, 
Germany’s heaviest losses in actual warfare were, accord- 
ing to latest reports, in 1915, when there were as many 
men killed in battle as died from all other causes at all 
other ages, from six months to ninety years. After that, 
the proportion of war losses dropped considerably. Yet 
by 1918, when poor and scanty food, coupled with con- 
stant strain, had undermined the strength of the nation, 
the general death rate rose almost 20 per cent higher than 
the 1915 level, and the German war machine crumbled. 

As the traveler rolls out from the little glade in the green 
forest of Compiégne, just five years after the fateful event, 
and across the broad fertile fields of Northern France, he 
is struck by the bustle and hopefulness which seem to fill 
the air. Everywhere that the eye falls the soil is green 
with the satiny softness of the sugar-beet leaves or golden 
brown with wheat stubble; hardly a patch of waste or 
untilled or weedy ground anywhere. The whole landscape 
is as trim and tidy as a patchwork quilt. Down the pat- 
terned rows of the beet fields swarm lines of energetic 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Lucy 


(With reparations to Wordsworth) 


AIR Lucy was my office scout, 
f Who callers first received ; 

A Maid who said, ‘‘ The boss is out.” 
But very few believed. 


By heavy doors my inner lair 
Is hidden from the eye, 

And none who fain would enter dare 
Say Lucy told a lie. 


She kept it dark; few could discov- 
Er where I happed to be. 
For Lucy knew the value of 


The ‘‘conference’’ to me. —F.D. 


For President—Hiram Hogboom 


‘T HAVE thought the matter over carefully,” 
announced Hiram Hogboom, of Hogboom’s 
Cloaks and Suits, Inc., to his admiring family one 
night at dinner, ‘‘and I have decided to run for 
President of the United States.” 

Thus are great ideas born and the tranquil 
course of destiny changed. Mrs. Hogboom laughed 
skeptically. 

“You President! Why, you don’t even know 
how to play golf.” 

“T have all the qualifications,’ insisted Mr. 
Hogboom. “I was a poor boy; so was Lincoln. I 
have false teeth; sohad George Washington. Some 
of my ancestors were Dutch; so were Roosevelt’s. 
I wear a beard, and so did Garfield, Grant and 
Harrison. I don’t see how I can lose.” 

“But you'll need a party, and a platform, and 
a headquarters ——”’ 

“And buttons,”’ said little John Pershing Hog- 
boom. 

“T’ve thought it all out,’’ said Mr. Hogboom. 
“Of course we need a name ——”’ 

*“Why not call your party the Certain Party?” 
suggested the seventeen-year-old Maybelle Hog- 
boom, who was inclined to be literary. ‘‘Then 
when anyone says ‘I’d like you to vote for a cer- 
tain party,’ everybody would think it meant you.” 

““No, we want a more comprehensive name,”’ 
said the candidate. “I think I’ll call it the Amer- 


ican Party. No one would dare to vote against it for fear 


of being thought unpatriotic.” 


“That’s a grand idea,’’ said Mrs. Hogboom, who was now 
becoming more impressed. ‘‘ But Iwon’tinvite Mrs. Katzto 


the inaugural ball. After the 
way thatwoman acted——”’ 

But the candidate did 
not hear her. He was ab- 
sorbed in matters of state. 

“Our first plank will be 
higher wages. That ought 
to catch the labor vote. 
Then our next plank will 
come out boldly for lower 
wages. That will make a 
big hit with the employers.” 

““How about prohibi- 
tion?” said Mrs. Hogboom. 

“We'll have something 
bold and unequivocal 
about that. How about 
this for a slogan ?—‘ There’s 
nothing unconstitutional in 
taking a constitutional.’”’ 

“Hear, hear!” said May- 
belle admiringly. 

“‘At-a-boy!’’ said little 
John Pershing. 

The candidate rose to 
his feet. There was a sud- 
den silence as his family 
looked at him in puzzled 
wonder. 

“‘My friends,’ he said 
presently in a deep voice, 
“T am overwhelmed by the 
honor you have conferred 
upon me. In choosing me 
as your standard bearer I 
trust that the American 
Party Loud cheers. 
“Thank you, my friends. 
The American Party has 
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DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 

Columnist —“‘You’ve Only Boosted My New Book Six Times in Your 
Column This Week, and I Mentioned Yours Seven Times!” 

Dramatic Critic — “‘Glad You Spoke of it, Old Chap. I’m Reviewing a 
Play Tonight and I’ll Bring in Your Book Three Times—So Then 
You’ll Owe Me Two Boosts’”’ 


selected a leader who will prove himself worthy. This nomi- 

nation comes to me unsolicited—may I say unexpected —”’ 
Mr. Hogboom was composing his speech of accept- 

ance. —Newman Levy. 


They Kissed and Parted 


Skeptics 


W E DON'T believe in miracle 
(The ignorance of those that 
We don’t believe Aladdin’s tale oli 
We don’t believe in Santa Claus \y 
Or elves contrived for amiably decy 
The infant mind; we spend our | 
That gilded stock certificates will y, 
Our means without the slightest re 
That illnesses are cured by brave \y 
Or else by gulping doses out of vi 
That morals can be made by legis 
And that Good Citizens can save 
The world and possibly the equi 
By shoving slips of paper into bo 
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¥ ap CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY af 


MDEN, N.J-, U-S. 


ma re eds 


Why people make it their meal 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup is a luncheon that satisfies 
without being ‘“‘heavy’”’. 


At dinnertime, its fifteen tempting and delicious 
vegetables, cereals and beef broth contribute hearty 
nourishment. 


Supper is likely to be a puzzling meal. You want to 
be conscious that you've eaten something really substantial. 
_ But your appetite doesn’t call for a lengthy meal. 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup is just right for supper. Splendid Huehien! 


Healthy ambition 


’ 3 Will make you a vigorous man; 
Then there’s the extra meal so many women find Invite them each day, 
: j 3 a. 5 2 o your work or play— 
necessary during their working day. This invigorating They dwell in this Campoclf scant 


soup is ideal for it! 


It’s so delicious —luncheon, dinner, supper! 


Soup for ied — 
eg s ! 
21 kinds 12 cents a can pera 
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II 
WO nights after the picnic on Garden Lake }& 
Web Drew answered the knocker, to find HY 
Hallie Sheridan on the veranda, silhouetted 


against the white-marble landscape, for the moon 
was high andround. ‘‘ Why, Hallie,’’ he exclaimed 
in astonishment, ‘‘you walked?”’ The Sheridans 
lived beyond them, out the boulevard a consid- 
erable distance. ‘‘I’d have gone after you if 
you’d phoned.” 

“T didn’t mind,” she replied, stepping in as he 
held the door wide. ‘“‘It isn’t so awfully far, and 
the moon is beautiful. Joe has the car downtown.” 

Anne greeted her with both hands outstretched 
and led her to the cheery, crackling glow of the 
fire. They chatted inconsequentially, while Hal- 
lie, nervous and preoccupied, stroked the luxuri- 
ous fur of her coat. They felt she wrestled with a 
problem whose complexities presently would be 
revealed to them, and yet some time passed be- 
fore she could bring herself to speak. 

“This isn’t just a call,” she said at last, witha 
tremulous smile. “I came because I—we—need 
help.’”” She looked at Web 
appealingly. He leaned for- 
ward and patted her hand. 

“Anything in the world,” 
he assured her warmly. “‘I’d 
get up in the night and walk 
ten miles through the mud 
for you and old Joe. You’ve 
been mighty good friends, 
Hallie.” 

Anne, on the opposite side, 
moved closer to the older 
woman and took the other 
thin hand between her own 
slim warm ones. 

“Tt’s about Joe,’’ Hallie 
resumed, gazing into the fire. 
“Heisn’t satisfied; he hasn’t 
been for years. He’d like 
to get away from Platinum 
if he could.” 

“T know,” nodded Web 
gravely. 

“Everyone thinks he has a 
good position, and really it 
is; not so awfully far below 
Mr. Croyle’s. The com- 
pany’s been good to him in 
lots of ways. They’ve sent 
him on trips everywhere and 
paid hisexpenses. They take 
care of his club dues and 
keep up the car. He gets two 
weeks’ vacation with pay. 
Usually they find some ex- 
cuse for allowing his ex- 
penses, too, like seeing a 
customer or entertaining 
over the week-end. 

“But somehow this doesn’t 
seem to be a good thing. It 
makes you careless with your 
own money when you don’t 
have to be careful with other 
people’s. We just—oh, I 
don’t know; I suppose we 
throw his salary around. It slips through our fingers. We 
can’t seem to value it. We’ye been spoiled, you see.”” She 
smiled in anxious apology. 

“T know,” said Web again. He looked at Anne, but she 
was staring steadfastly into the fire. 

“And they don’t really pay him very much,” Hallie 
went on. “Joe says executives of his rank in other com- 
panies get twice as much as he does. Yet we have to live in 
the same sort of house they do, and keep up the same posi- 
tion, and you can’t—and pay your debts. If you’re ever so 
careful the salary wouldn’t stretch. So we’ve more or less 
quit trying.”” She looked appealingly in Web’s face. ‘Oh, 
I know that sounds as if we didn’t care, as if we were 
almost—well, dishonest. But we’re not, really. We don’t 
intend to be. We want to live like other people and hold up 
our heads. But we can’t, and it’s terrible.” She sighed. 
“Always people asking for their money and sending us 
letters and threatening ——”’ Her voice died away. 

“Tt isn’t very pleasant, Hallie,’ agreed Web quietly. 

“You’d think Mr. Denison would want his executives to 
have money enough to live on decently. But he doesn’t, or 
else he doesn’t realize,’ she went on. “‘It wears me out, 
somehow, the worry and the planning to pay a little some- 
thing when we get the check to those who are making the 
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“‘wait, Anne, Before You Call. If You Send for Croyle I’m Through. 
Tonight, and I Don’t Come Back”’ 
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most noise. Joe’s been after me to go back home to see 
father and mother and rest up. But I couldn’t; there 
wasn’t any money until today. Joe cashed a big expense 
account She stopped and colored. Anne stirred 
restlessly. ‘‘Oh, it’s wrong of me to bother you with my 
troubles.”’ Hallie said in quick contrition; but Anne spoke: 

“No, it isn’t, dear. If it helps you we want you to do it.” 

She slipped an arm about Hallie’s waist. Hallie gave her 
a grateful smile and resumed: 

“T feel if we could just get away from Motor City and 
start all over again—but Joe thinks it’s no use. He could 
be transferred to some other plant, Buffalo or Chicago or 
Jersey City. But he says it would be just the same after a 
little while. His salary wouldn’t be any bigger; there’d be 
the same easy expense money, the same crowd that live the 
way we do and spend the way we do. There’d be the same 
cloud of bills in a little while. And we’d lose our home 
here—really the only start we’ve made. The bank would 
keep it on the mortgage. 

“T know how he feels. He just doesn’t want to go away 
from all his friends here. And he doesn’t want to take the 
plunge with a new company. I told you we’ve been spoiled. 
It’s so dreadfully easy to drift and—and dodge the trades- 
men with their sour faces as long as we can. But you can’t 
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CROSBY 


I Leave This House 
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to have good news, Web ——” 
“T’ll telephone,”’ he promised. * 
out here if we can get away from the’ 
in time.” 
He kissed the silent Anne, slippe 
was gone. The new car murmure 
whizzed along at brisk speed. T! 
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Slice raw potatoes. Put them in layers in a baking dish, sprinkling flour, 
salt, pepper and bits of butter over each layer. Repeat until the dish is full. Pour 
over 34 cup of Libby’s Milk and enough water to fill the dish. Sprinkle flour, 
butter, salt and pepper (or paprika) on top. Bake for one hour 


| Scalloped Potatoes—Recipe from Mrs. John Rose, Jackson, Michigan 
) 
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Richer milk means richer cooking 


—and here is milk with 7% teaspoons 
of pure butter fat in every 16 0z.can! 


Tot cream, necessarily, for richer cooking. Nor 
utter. Thousands of good cooks are now using a 
vilk that gives greater richness, finer flavor and 


to you safely wherever you live, we seal it in air- 
tight cans and sterilize it. 


With 7% teaspoons of butter fatin every 16-ounce 


th an easy economy. 


They are using Libby’s Milk, a milk so rich that 


very 16-ounce can of it contains 7% full teaspoons 
f butter fat! 


' Pure cow’s milk, with absolutely nothing added. 
cut, unlike ordinary milk, Libby’s comes only from 
lected herds-in the most famous dairy sections of 
je country. Thus it is exceptionally rich milk to 
cart with. 


And not only that—at our condenseries located 
\ the heart of these favored dairy sections we 
yaporate more than half the water from it. That 
takes it double rich. Then, so that we may bring it 


can, Libby’s Milk must give greater richness and 
finer flavor to foods. 


Try this richer milk tonight—in a soup, in gravy, 
breadstufts, pudding or dessert. Notice the finer 
results you get with your favorite recipes. Use it in 
your coffee. See what a delightfully rich creamy 
flavor it gives. Then you, like thousands of other 
women, will want Libby’s Milk regularly. 


If your grocer doesn’t have Libby’s Milk, send 
us his name and we’ll make arrangements for you. 
Write today for free recipe folders that show the 
convenience and economy of this milk in daily use. 


Libby, M°Neill « Libby, 503 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


° ° ° . Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Get this wonderful toy store with Libby Milk labels 303 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


I am enclosing 


O12 complete labels from 16-ounce cans of 
Libby’s Milk and 25c in stamps 


The realest toy store:you ever saw—JI7 in, wide, 13 in. tall, with 
shelves, a counter and 12 miniature Libby cans in actual colors. 


| | 

| | 

| | 

Strongly constructed this wonderful toy will provide many days of UY . ee pomiicte: Iahela trouss ouccatearatee | 
educational fun for the children. | Libby's Milk and 2Sc in stamps | 
We will send it to any address in the U. S. for 12 labels from NE jie a eS ta led mada 
16-0z. cans of Libby's Milk and 25 cents in stamps or 24 labels from | Name ~ | 
6-0z. cans and 25 cents in stamps. Clip the coupon now; save your luelabes: Lah, 2 Ae ge” 
Libby Milk labels. (This offer is void in cities and states, if any, | | 


having local regulations forbidding exchange of premiums for labels.) pekey- Pad 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

He swept around Grand Circus Park and whipped off to 
the left, down Bragg Street into the semiresidential dis- 
trict, where club buildings and public halls multiplied. 
Here was the six-story University Club, covering half a 
block, blazing with lights. Up the arc of the pavement and 
under the porte-cochére, just behind a throbbing taxicab, 
as Joe Sheridan, bareheaded, closed the door. 

Web stopped his car and got out in time to hear Joe say 
genially, “Well, good-by, boys; see you in church some- 
time.’”’ The cab rolled away. 

“Oh, hullo, Web,” he greeted. “‘Where’s the fire?” 

“Were those your Georgia friends?”’ Web asked, a trifle 
breathlessly, and as Joe looked his surprise—‘“‘ Hallie told 
me; aren’t they going rather early?” 

“Had to catch a 9:30 train.” 

“Did you ——” The words stuck in his throat. “Atre 
you going to take them up, Joe?” 

Joe lighted a cigarette, blew out the match and flipped it 
away. He shook his head slowly. 

“No can do, Web. I thought I could, but I can’t.” 

“But why, man, why?”’ Web spoke sharply. “‘They’ll 
pay more money, won’t they? It’s a chance for a fresh 
start.” 

“Sure; I know all that. I tried to make myself think so. 
They’d pay six thousand, but we can’t live on less than ten. 
And Georgia is a long way away and everybody I know is 
up here. I’m too old to learn new ways and new tricks. I’m 
old dog Tray ever faithful, grief cannot drive me away, 
Web. I’m faithful to Platinum and its ways and its works. 
It’s taken me too far to find the road back and it’s taught 
me too much I can’t forget. Old Denny is stuck with me for 
the rest of my life.” 

He put his arm around Web’s shoulders and headed him 
toward the door, which the silver-buttoned doorman obse- 
quiously held open. 

“Besides, Web, better days! My bootlegger has lowered 
the price again. Gin is only fourteen dollars!” 


Winter came. Its icy paw descended on the gentle Indian 
summer and obliterated it as a lion would crush a mouse. 
The sun shone in the morning as Web drove to the office. 
By noon a pall hid the sky. By two o’clock the ground was 
covered by a fine hard snow. An icy wind drove pedes- 
trians, shivering, to cover. The new car chose this day 
to go wrong. The rear axle failed. So Web sent it to 
the Belmore agency and rode home with Ham Ross, 
another Platinum man. 
Darkness engulfed the little 
house; the luminous dark- 
ness of a snowy night. The 
wind whistled sadly about 
the eaves. He let himself in. 
The inhospitable air of the 
hall smote him with the chill 
almost of out-of-doors. The 
floor register gave forth no 
warmth. He found Anne in 
the livingroom, 
huddled in her 
karakul coat 
before the fire- 
place. She 

* curled in a cor- 
ner of the dav- 
enport, feet un- 
der her, her pert 
little nose all 
but buried in 
the upstanding . 
collar of her 
coat. Beside 
her was the 
dining-room 
table, set for 
dinner. 

“What's the 
matter with the 
furnace? Can’t 
you make it work?” 
asked Web. 

“So far as I know, 
the furnace is all 
right,’ replied his 
wife, without turn- 
ing. “It ate up most 
of the oak chunks 
we had left this 
morning.” 

“Why didn’t you 
put coal on?” he 
asked rathershortly. 

“There wasn’t 
any coal to put on.” 

“Why, I ordered 


some yesterday 
morning! Didn’t it 
come?” 


“This Isn't Just a Call,’’ She Said at Last. 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Anne, her voice an indifferent drawl. 

“Well, then!” he exclaimed aggrievedly. “TI thought 
you said there wasn’t any coal.” 

“There wasn’t—and isn’t. It came about noon. But the 
driver had his orders not to deliver to us unless we paid 
for it. I had no money”—she waved a slim hand—‘“‘so he 
took it away again. It seems our credit isn’t very good in 
the village.” 

Web’s cheeks burned. He felt angry, baffled, humiliated. 
His father and mother, he felt sure, in all the years of their 
married life, never had had such an experience. Yet his 
father rarely earned more in a month than he did in a 
week. 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

“The storm put this line out of order. They didn’t get it 
in operation again until a little while ago.” 

Tardy compunction came to him. As he stood behind the 
davenport he put his hand gently on her hair. 

“Poor kid!” he murmured. ‘And you sat here and froze 
all day!” 

Her attitude made him feel she suffered the hand to 
remain there for politeness’ sake only; that impulse urged 
her from beneath his touch. 

“T did not,” she replied coolly. “I’m not so silly as that. 
I saw Nellie Chambers coming in her car and invited 
myself over to her house. I won six dollars playing bridge. 
If I’d been anywhere near town I’d have bought some coal 
and carried it home in a paper sack.” 

He turned away abruptly. The film of misunderstand- 
ing and resentment keeping them apart these last weeks 
thickened. He felt a hot, surprising anger toward her. She 
hadn’t played the game. Nellie Chambers’ car would have 
taken her to the interurban line or even downtown. If she 
cared anything for him she wouldn’t have wasted an after- 
noon at bridge, to let him come home to a house like a 
morgue. She would have reached the office somehow and 
told him how things stood. It was a week until his next 
salary check was due, and he had only a few dollars in his 
pocket. But he could have got an advance from Croyle and 
rushed up some fuel. 

But she put him in the hole deliberately, glad of the 
chance to annoy and discommode him. Oh, well, if that 
was her game He retired sulkily behind the evening 
paper. He emerged when Ellen served dinner—a queer- 
looking Ellen with a heavy red sweater and a thick woolen 
dress under her white apron, her feet incased in felt bed- 
room slippers ornamented with long strands of gray wool. 


“I Came Because I— We — Need Help” 


During the unsatisfactory meal h 
rose—toward himself, toward Anne 
his job. Hang it, if he had the sp 
something—cut loose or demand a t 
way of living. They couldn’t go on thi, 
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they threw away, skittering it as boys i 
over the surface of water. Something lil'¢ 
pen every month or two in the future urs 
and squared away. | 

“Well,” said Anne when, dinner over, i 
in her own corner of the davenport again 
and shiver or go somewhere and get wa) 

“T don’t know how we can go anywhe, 
stiffly; ‘“‘we haven’t any car.” * 

She paused before replying, as a 
effect of her next words. | 

“That’s easy. Carl will drive out ay 
phoned just before you got here. Some 
from the East. He’s giving a little Part fc 
Bellevue.”’ 

Doubt and indecision hardened suddily 
He turned toward his wife. 

“See here, Anne, this sort of thing in’ 
might as well have an understanding 1 
I’m sick of the mess we’re in. I want tee 

“What mess?” | 

“You know. I’ve had this job half a yin: 
off than I’ve ever been. We’re in debt ancet 
because we’re living away beyond our ba 
doesn’t stand for anything with us any mre. 
a boy it stood for something—a pound chy 
loaves of bread. My mother taught me ) | 
way.” 

Anne shrugged her shoulders. It was st 
with a forbearing smile, “Oh, your mot r. 

He went on doggedly: “When they gze1 
hundred we began living as though it we fi 
It’s easy to raise your living standards, n 
bring them down again. We raised our/al 
we’ve—I’ve been in misery most of the be 

“Well, what’s your remedy?” Anne srke 
ferently. 

“‘Quit—or ask for a transfer,” 

She looked at him then. | 

“Why, what would you do? Where o 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. “But I tin 
something.” The turn of r} 
the futility of the plan. | 

“Resign, with winter onis' 
freezing as it is on seventylol 
she pointed out. “That ino 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“Well, if we stay here you’ll have to economize, I can 
tell you that! You bought thirty dollars’ worth of hat the 
other day, and you didn’t need it any more than I need a 
war bonnet. You bought two dinner gowns. In heaven’s 
name, why two? You have three or four others that are 
perfectly good. You lose more at bridge every week than 
my raise amounts to. You let Ellen do the marketing— 
over the telephone. She wastes enough to keep a family of 
six. First thing you’ll have to do is discharge her. There 
isn’t so much work here but what you can do it yourself.’’ 

Anne uncoiled and sprang off the davenport. Her eyes 
flashed. 

“Of course you’re a model of thrift!’’ she retorted furi- 
ously. ‘‘You have luncheon at the University Club, or 
somewhere else just as expensive, whether the company 
pays for it or not. You had a new suit three months ago, 
and you’ve ordered another. Your overcoat’s only a year 
old, but it won’t do; it hasn’t a belt across the back; it 
isn’t fur lined. I suppose that is the reason. You buy silk 
shirts by the half dozen.” She stopped. ‘‘What’s the use? 
This doesn’t get us anywhere; I don’t care to waste an eve- 
ning quarreling over economies. But just remember this: If 
there’s any retrenching around here you’ll do your full 
share of it.” 

She started toward the niche beside the fireplace, where 
the telephone stood on a small table. He stepped in front 
of her. 

“Anne, what are you going to do?” 

“Call Carl to come out and get us.” 

His self-control left him then. 

“You're not! I won’t stand for it! I’m fed up on that 
bounder making love to my wife!”’ 

She put her hand to her throat. 

“Do you realize what you’ve said?’”’ she asked quietly. 
Her anger held the cold glow of northern lights. 

He sobered, but remained stubborn. 

“‘T’ve said it and I stick to it,” he replied. ‘‘He’s been 
hanging around you ever since he came here. Every time 
I turn my back he’s with you. A man can’t work or feel 
comfortable when he knows a thing like that is going on.” 

“So that’s it—the real reason you want to go.” She 
looked at him as though he were a stranger, a repulsive 
stranger. And Web, with a pang, realized that she seemed 
a stranger, too, this remarkably pretty girl with a blazing 
spot of color on either cheek and a proud, tilted little chin. 
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It was not the girl he had married; it was unthinkable that 
he had ever held her in his arms. ‘‘You want to leave 
Motor City because you can’t trust your wife. You have 
to watch her all the time.”” She dropped her hands in a 
sudden gesture. ‘‘I wonder if you know how beastly—how 
insulting you are!” 

The heat went out of him; he saw clearly. 

“T want to go because we’re ruining ourselves here,” he 
told her steadily. ‘‘We’re sinking in a—in a sort of swamp 
of easy money. I want to go because I don’t like Croyle. 
I can’t respect him, and I can’t stand his crawling around 
you. So”’—he raised a clenched fist—‘“‘I’ll ask for a trans- 
fer tomorrow.” 

““When you know I don’t want to go? You’d take me 
against my will?” 

“T can’t take you against your will,” he pointed out 
quietly. “I want you to come, of course. But whether you 
do or not, I’m going. This is a time when I feel I must make 
the decision. I’ve made it. I hope you’ll abide by it, Anne; 
but you’re free to do what you want to do.” 

“Tn that case I suppose I’m free to avoid pneumonia if 
I can.” She picked up the telephone. 

“Wait, Anne, before you call. If you send for Croyle 
I’m through. I leave this house tonight, and I don’t come 
back.”’ 

The accumulated effects of the past months drove them 
downhill and apart. They could not stop, nor make a stand 
against this force they created. Without an instant’s delay 
Anne raised the receiver from the hook and called the 
Belleyue’s number. Web stood watching her. Their glances 
crossed and clashed. 

“Bellevue?” she said presently. ‘Will you page Mr. 
Croyle, please? Yes; C-r-o-y-l-e.’’ Another short delay, and 
then: ‘‘Carl? This is Anne. Yes, you may come out. I’ll 
be ready.” 

The receiver clicked back into place. Web went out 
without speaking and mounted the stairs. He came back 
presently, carrying a bag hastily packed. He set it down. 
Anne, from nervous excitement as much as cold, shivered 
in front of the dying fire. 

“Anne,” he began uncertainly, ‘‘this—this is serious. 
Won’t you send him back when he comes?” 

“NO. 

“Consider what it means. I can’t continue to live with 
you if you do what I don’t want you to do, if you make me 
a laughingstock, make me miserable ——”’ 

She flung over her shoulder, ‘‘ You preach to me about 
what I should do! You should be down on your knees ask- 
ing my forgiveness for the things you’ve insinuated.” 

“Then you ——”’ 

“Nott? 


He put on his overcoat in the hall. The wind moaned 


drearily through the house in the moment between the 
opening of the door and its closing. 


““Here’s What — What He Left,’? Gulped Web 


Croyle dropped the knocker. Light), 
in the hall and Anne appeared, trim) ; 
little jade-green turban. She seemed), 
as she gave him her hand. 

“This is nice of you, Carlos. Let's, 
and closed the door behind her, ‘ 
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ing her down the snow-piled briek 

“No; he’s not here.” 
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hunter on a plain trail. 
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““Yes,’”’ she admitted simply. | 

“And he’s left you.’’ She was sil¢ 
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ie first, last and all the 
tii2, is the big feature of the 
Cb Sedan. A roomy body, 
at le for five full grown per- 
scs—so generous in space 
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Even More Sturdy 
Than Most Touring Cars 


The ruggedness of the good 
Maxwell Club Sedan is little 
short of amazing. 


It is built to stand hard knocks. 


It will actually stand even harder 
use on rough roads than most 
touring cars. 


It is that feature which gives it 
such a wide range of utility. 
You can tour for thousands and 
thousands of miles without a 
thought of loosening up its 
staunch body, or having the doors 
sag and rattle. 


Note the bridge-type construc- 
tion, as shown in the phantom 
part of the picture. 


Body and door framing is all 
hardwood, unusually substantial, 
and seasoned in our own dry- 


kilns as we know body-lumber 
should be seasoned. 


The metal bracing is stiff, strong 
heavily-ribbed steel and its appli- 
cation is scientifically worked out 
for greatest efficiency. 


The doors are hung on four 
sturdy hinges and supplied with 
double steel supporting wedges. 
They stay square and true. 


There is little chance for rattle 
and rumble and squeak in such 
a body; and the world knows 
how splendidly dependable the 
good Maxwell chassis is, and how 
little the car costs to run. 


There is no question at all about 
the wide margin of value-superi- 
ority which this Club Sedan offers 
to the buyer. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 
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She Glanced Coldly at Her Poor Shriveled Mother, But Gave Her No Sign of Recognition 


is not entirely displeasing, a wise cynic once said. 

If one happens to be engaged in the practice of law, 
and particularly in that branch of law known as negli- 
gence, there is often something in the misfortunes, ac- 
cidents and catastrophes of others that is positively 
hilarious. The delight of a surgeon over a “beautiful com- 
pound fracture”’ is mild and apathetic compared with the 
joy of a negligence lawyer as he tells you in rapturous tones 
of a ‘“‘wonderful death case. Left a widow and six young 
children absolutely destitute.” 

It might be well at this point, before discussing some less 
pleasant features of negligence litigation, to say a good 
word for it. Most victims of accidents are poor. This is 
probably due to the fact that there are more poor people in 
the world than rich. There are, however, other reasons. 
The children of the rich do not, as a rule, play in crowded 
city streets where the never ceasing stream of traffic, of 
speeding automobiles, taxicabs and motor trucks, consti- 
tutes a continuous menace. The rich do not live in dingy 
tenements, with dimly lighted halls, torn floor coverings 
and broken defective stairways. Now, when a person sus- 
tains an injury because of the negligence of another, it is 
only fair that he should be compensated by the one who is 
responsible. But lawyers and lawsuits are expensive, and 
the impecunious victim of an accident would seldom be 
able to enforce his claim for damages if our law did not 
permit lawyers to accept cases ‘‘on a contingency,” as the 
phrase goes. That is, a lawyer who represents a plaintiff 
in a negligence case will usually assume all the expenses 
and burdens of what may be a long and difficult litigation, 
without any charge to the client. If the case terminates 
successfully the lawyer receives a share of the damages 
recovered—generally a third or a half. 


[Ss not is something in the misfortunes of others that 


The Ambulance Chasers 


HIS is a fair enough arrangement, although 50 per cent 

is an excessive proportion. The more respectable practi- 
tioners take a third, and sometimes only a quarter. The 
poor litigant has the benefit of competent legal services 
if he is lucky enough to fall into the right hands, and the 
lawyer takes all the risks. However, the system is subject 
to abuses. 

There is no easier way for a lawyer to make money than 
by specializing in accident cases. The work is compara- 
tively simple, and the returns are large. A fee of a thou- 
sand dollars in a case involving two thousand dollars is 
more than a lawyer can hope to get in any other kind of 
case. Moreover—and this is the most important cause of 
most of the evils—negligence law can be practiced success- 
fully with a smaller intellectual and professional equipment 
than any other branch of law. All a negligence lawyer 
needs is a diploma and a case. Most accident cases are 
now defended by insurance companies. These companies 
have found that it is usually cheaper to settle a case than 
to try it. Consequently the negligence lawyer needs only 


‘ticularly fragrant busi- 


to get his case, serve the necessary papers starting the ac- 
tion, and then be able to make a good bargain with the 
adjuster for the insurance company—not a very difficult 
task. There are successful negligence lawyers who are 
ignorant of the rudiments of their profession, who have 
never tried a case in their lives, and yet who derive large 
incomes from this lucrative practice. If a case cannot be 
settled, which occasionally happens, they retain counsel 
to try it for them. 

The term ‘“‘ambulance chaser” has become a part of our 
language, but ambulance chasing in its strict literal sense 
has become obsolete. There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the negligence lawyer or his ubiquitous repre- 
sentative would slip through the crowd at the scene of an 
accident and drop his ecard into the pocket of the uncon- 
scious victim; or else he would jump on the 
back step of the ambulance and throw in a hand- 
ful of cards as it speeded away. But these meth- 
ods were crude and ineffective, and they have 
been supplanted by a more up-to-date technic. 

Today every ambulance chaser, to retain the 
ancient phrase, em- 
ploys one or more run- 
ners to obtain business 
for him. The word 
“business” is an apt 
one, for in this branch 
of legal practice all 
sense of professional- 
ism has disappeared. 
There are no standards 
of conduct other than 
those that are enforced 
by compulsion—by the 
menace of disbarment, 
or the penal laws. Am- 
bulance chasing is a 
business, and not a par- 


ness, at that. The 
runners employed by 
negligence lawyers are 
paid either a fixed sal- 
ary or else a weekly 
drawing account, which 
is charged against com- 
missions subsequently 
earned. This salary or 
drawing account 
amounts generally to 
about a hundred dollars 
aweek. Some runners, 
those employed by the 
most successful firms, 
are also provided with 
automobiles. Those 
who receive a flat salary 
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receive a small commission in aj 
eighth of the fee collected in eaci: 
ployer. The others, those haying 
receive a quarter or even a third. 


it; for his duties include no 
for his employer, but prepa 
up evidence, fixing witnesses, ai 


ambulance chasers have as m 
ners on their pay roll may indi 
this business is conducted, fo 
aries paid to the runners the 
expenses. 


Runners and Thei 


HE most profitable cases 

pital cases. The accident 
ries patched up by the ambul: 
home cannot expect to reco 
the fellow with the two legs o 


the fractured skull who has a 4 : 


bility. The runner must get to h 


est relations before any of his rivin 


rules of hospitals are rigid; no i 


given out concerning patients or their)j 
authorized person. This would ordiniil 


surmountable difficulty to the runne) 


accident by some mysterious telepathy, 


at the hospital when the ambulance ¢ 
humanitarian impulses will not be di 
bulance chaser, to further his benevole) 
has one of the hospital doctors on his 
tor, for a consideration, will prompth 
whenever an accident case is brought in 
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BaBheerful kitchen owes much of 
jarm to the attractive floor of 
il Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
je woman who prefers to have the 


ti: floor covered, no other printed 
covering is quite so satisfactory. 


dleum By-the-Yard possesses 
brightness of colors and 
ing qualities that have made 
goleum Art-Rugs so popular 
€ women of America. 


Cleaned—Waterproof 


wids and grease never penetrate 
mooth, durable surface—a few 
‘Strokes of a damp mop make it 
as fresh as new. Water 
jure it. 
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ge’s an Attractive Kitchen Floor! 


A remarkable feature of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum is that it needs neither 
tacks, cement nor any other fastening 
Just unroll it on the floor and it will 
soon lie perfectly flat with never a 
turned-up edge or corner. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard 
offers the one solution to the national 
demand for beautiful, sanitary floors 
that are low in cost and easy to clean. 
The variety of artistic patterns makes 
it desirable—and practical—wherever 
the entire floor must be covered. 


Note the Low Prices 


Two-Yard Width—85c per square yard 
Three-Yard Width—95c per square yard 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of. 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
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ONGOLEUM\ 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one genuine Congoleum 
and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum. You 
can readily identify it by the Gold Seal 
appearing at intervals on the front of 
the material, and the protective selvage 
tape placed along both edges. Be sure 
to look for the Gold Seal Guarantee 
and the selvage tape when you buy! 


Our nearest office will gladly send you 
a free copy of our interesting, illustrated 
folder No. 89, showing all the beautiful 
By-the-Yard patterns in full colors. 


ConGoLEUM ComPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York 
San Francisco Kansas City 
Dallas Pittsburgh 
London Paris 


Boston Chicago 
Minneapolis Atlanta 
New Orleans Montreal 
Rio de Janeiro 


The pattern at the left in the 2-yard width is 
No. 852. The 3-yard width 1s No. 4024 
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else. Witness, for example, the 

spectacle of Constantinople going 
dry. That Turkey has been in the throes of a wet-or-dry 
agitation will surprise the average American, who naturally 
assumed that since the Koran forbids the use of intoxicants, 
the Moslem was born to prohibition. 

Across the border in Persia old Omar Khayyam once 
devoted a good many stanzas to the glorification of wine. 
That was many years ago. There is a big moral gap, how- 
ever, between the Persians and the Turks, because the 
latter have been much more scrupulous as a nation in 
respecting the ban on alcohol. : 

The café was almost unknown in Turkey until compara- 
tively recent years. Even then it almost solely centered in 
Constantinople and was patronized exclusively by for- 
eigners, especially Greeks. It was not until the Allied occu- 
pation of Constantinople after the Armistice, and the 
birth of Turkish nationalism, that any organized effort 
was made to stamp out the liquor traffic. The Allied sol- 
diers brought with them a monstrous thirst which had to 
be appeased. ; 

Now you come to a curious parallel with America. Just 
as the abuse of the saloon led to its undoing in the United 
States, so did the growth of the café start the prohibition 
movement in Constantinople. History is always repeating 
itself, whether in constructive or destructive movements. 

Perhaps it might be best to get the historical approach to 
the Constantinople episode. Since the Koran forbids the 
Mussulman from indulging in intoxicants, the substitute 
for the saloon in Turkey, so far as providing a congenial 
meeting place for men was concerned, has always been the 
coffeehouse. According to the best authorities, the pioneer 
coffeehouse was opened in Stamboul, the Turkish section 
of Constantinople, in the sixteenth century. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—and 
incredible as it seems to us who regard coffee as a first ne- 
cessity to our food régime—the coffee drinker was vigor- 
ously prosecuted in Turkey. It is said that Murad IV, one 
of the outstanding sultans, forbade the use of both coffee 
and tobacco under penalty of death. The story is told that 
this potentate was in the habit of prowling around the 
streets of Constantinople at night in disguise—a sort of 
Turkish Harun-al-Rashid—to detect violations of the 
ordinance with his own eyes. 


(ke Turks are imitative if nothing 


Underground Politics 


pee this imperial opposition to the contrary, the coffee- 
house became the poor man’s club of Turkey, and has 
continued so ever since. In the interior it is usually the abode 
of the barber and also the place where the presser of fezzes 
holds forth. Until lately, only coffee and sweetened drinks 
were served in the coffeehouses. There was always, of 
course, the nargile, or water pipe. As most people know, 
the Turks, as well as other Orientals, drink their tobacco. 

For the Turk who wanted a stimulant with a kick in it 
there has long been a native drink called douziko, which is 
not always to be had in the coffeehouses, but is part of the 
line of goods in the alien-owned café. It is a whitish liquid 
made from raisins, which turns milky when mixed with 
water. A foreigner with a sense of humor, who probably 
imbibed too much of it, once called it dizzyko. There 
was a reason, for it has a sledge-hammer effect. 

Concerning the Turkish consumption of this drink there 
is an interesting story. The Koran, in substance, ordains 
that the Mussulman must not look upon the wine when it 
is red. Douziko happens to be white, and the near-pious 
Moslem eased his conscience when he consumed it by the 

‘somewhat elastic belief that he was not evading the reli- 
gious law. 

Prohibition, as such, had never been agitated in Turkey 
until the Allied occupation, because the Turks believed 
that the mandate of the church was sufficient. In the old 
days of the sultans, and especially Abdul-Hamid, various 
officials were severely punished for drinking douwziko. 
Their weaknesses were reported to the sultan by the army 
of spies which used to infest Constantinople and the other 
cities. Nearly everyone spied on someone else. Abdul 
spent most of his time reading espionage reports. He was 
never so happy as when he could get something on some- 
body. 

The out-and-out café in Turkey has always been spon- 
sored by the alien. It was a concession to the growing for- 
eign population, principally Greeks and Armenians, and so 
far as Constantinople was concerned, to the constant influx 
of tourists. The average Turk, however, seldom frequents 
the European café, although under the Allied occupation 
scores of Turkish restaurants, even in Stamboul, served 
liquor. 

When I arrived in Constantinople in June, one of the 
first pieces of news that I heard was that Constantinople 
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was going dry. It appeared that early in the year the 
Angora government had suddenly decided to prohibit 
traffic in liquor in the old capital save in a selected list of 
places to be approved by the Allied commander in chief 
which were to be patronized only by Allied soldiers and 
sailors. That familiar clause, ‘‘save for medicinal pur- 
poses,”’ was of course added to the injunction. 

Since Constantinople was under Allied control in the 
shape of considerable British, French and Italian armies of 
occupation, and with scores of Allied warships riding at 
anchor in the Bosporus, you naturally ask the question: 
How could the Turks seek to impose this authority? They 
had been beaten to a frazzle in the Great War, and the 
Lausanne Treaty was in the first processes of incubation. 
In the answer you find another evidence of the subtlety 
with which the Turks put it all over the Allies, whether in 
registering their will in a mandate at home or in treaty- 
making abroad. 

To comprehend it you must go back for a moment to late 
November of 1922. At the Mudania conference, which 
averted war between England and Turkey, it was agreed to 
let the Turks have 8000 gendarmes in Eastern Thrace. 
Refet Pasha, one of the ablest of Turkish generals, was 
made governor-general of this area. He asked permission 
to stop over in Constantinople on the way to his new post. 
He alleged that because of an accident on a railway train 
when a window was smashed his eyes had become affected 
by flying glass and he needed treatment in a Stamboul 
hospital. Permission was given him by the Allied high 
commissioners and he spent three weeks in Constantinople. 

At that time Turkey had two governments. One was 
under Sultan Mohammed VI at Constantinople, which did 
the British bidding; the other was the new Nationalist 
régime at Angora, organized and dominated by Kemal 
Pasha. The Interallied police had absolute charge at Con- 
stantinople, which meant that they controlled passports 
and policed the city. The local Turkish gendarmes took 
their orders from the Allies. 

Instead of having his eyes treated, Refet Pasha began to 
treat with the Turkish administration at Constantinople. 
At night, and in various subterranean places, he swore every 
official to allegiance to the Angora government. The only 
persons he overlooked were the sultan and the grand 
vizier. When he departed for Thrace he had really estab- 
lished a unit of the Angora government in Constantinople. 
It was after this achievement by Refet Pasha that the 
Sultan, left out in the cold by his own people, sought the 
protection of the British, abdicated and departed for Malta 
on an English cruiser, leaving his harem behind him. 

When the news of his flight became known an enterpris- 
ing American vaudeville manager telegraphed an offer to 
‘Constantinople to book, as he phrased it, ‘the six best bets 
in the sultan’s discarded harem.’”’ Needless to say, he did 
not get them. 

It was about this time that the Angora assembly di- 
vorced the church and state—formerly the sultanate and 
the caliphate were vested in the same person—and named 
the sultan’s heir, Abdul Medjid Han, as caliph. Apparently 
sultan blood is thicker than water, because immediately 
upon his accession to the caliphate Abdul became the 
big brother to the abandoned harem and installed them 
in a big palace on the Bosporus. Having a small harem 
of his own, he probably felt he had enough female dis- 
tractions. The excess harem baggage therefore has been 
left to its own devices. 


A Wide:Open Town 


Ae A RESULT of Refet Pasha’s coup, the Turks almost 
overnight resumed their old authority in Constanti- 
nople, so that by the time I arrived they were visaing pass- 
ports, introducing drastic frontier regulations that held up 
aliens who had every right to enter Turkey, and finally were 
enabled to launch the prohibition offensive. In fact, Allied 
control in Constantinople during my whole stay was a 
joke. The Turks were in the saddle and their seat became 
firmer and firmer as the Allied evacuation on October first 
drew nearer. 

It was shortly after January 1, 1923, that the first hot 
breath of impending drought blew down upon Constanti- 
nople from the direction of Angora, Prohibition was no 
new matter in Turkey. A law prohibiting the vending of 
liquor had been passed by the Grand National Assembly in 
September, 1921; but no one paid any attention to it 
except in Anatolia. This law imposed a heavy fine and the 
bastinado—which means beating hapless individuals on 
the bare heels with a sharp stick—for violations. 

Along in the early spring the Constantinople Turkish 
press, from which all the foreign newspapers get their news, 
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A Street of Harem Homes in Constantinople. 


que Which May Yield Vast Treasures Should Constantinople Fall 


I have told the story of the dry crusade in Constanti- 
nople not to put false hopes into the minds of optimistic 
Americans. Neither is there any intention to indict the 
Turks as consumers of alcohol. The vast bulk of the people 
are really abstemious, which is one of the best things in 
their character. It is said that many years ago a powerful 
sheik was asked why the Moslems did not occasionally 
indulge in a little liquor. His reputed answer was: 

“Tf a drop of fermented wine would drop into a well and 
the well be filled up with earth, and later the grass should 
grow over it, and sheep should eat that grass, no true Mos- 
lem would ever knowingly eat of that sheep.” 


A City of Baffling Diversities 


FUNDAMENTAL defect in the Turkish character is a 
curious aversion to finality. As I showed in previous ar- 
ticles of this series, the Turk likes to leave things in the air. 
Prohibition therefore shows the Turkrunning true to form. 
I doubt if all this could have happened in any other place 
but Constantinople, which is a city of baffling diversities 
as well as nationalities. It is said of her that language and 
religion separate rather than unite the population. Even 
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This Street Leads 
From St. Sophia’s Mosque to the Bosporus 
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the approach, if you go by rail, is a curious cross 
section of peoples and events. The Orient Ex- 
press, which runs from Paris to Constantinople, 
is the most interesting train in the world, because 
it goes through more different countries than any 
other. You start out by dining in French, and 
have a succession of meals that are Swiss, Italian, 
Slovene, Serbian, Bulgarian and Greek. 

This is bad enough, but in the dining car you 
pay in the currency of the country through which 
you happen to be momentarily passing. You get 
your geography from your bill. This means that 
from a breakfast in Swiss francs you pass to a 
lunch in Italian lire and to a dinner in Serbian 
dinars. Before you realize it you are making a 
wild calculation the following day in Bulgarian 
leva, while the next wrestle is with a Greek 
drachma or a Turkish pound. With European 
exchanges acting like inmates of a madhouse, the 
only recourse is to fall back on the French frane 
and use it throughout the trip. Incidentally, 
more than one dining-car steward has lost his 
mind making out the bills of his patrons. 


Like a Faded Belle 


OREOVER, a trip on the Orient Express is 
rarely complete without contact with a rev- 
olution or some other kind of national upheaval. 
I reached Sofia, for example, on the day after the 
revolution that put Stambouliski, the peasant 
premier, out of commission and which eventually 
cost his life. The train was under martial law 
throughout our journey in Bulgaria. Troops 
guarded the doors and the usual harmless cus- 
toms visit became a third-degree examination. 
At the Greek frontier every compartment was 
searched, because at that time Stambouliski was 
in flight and was believed to be making for 
Turkey. The Bulgarian police even searched the 
kitchen of the dining car, expecting the fugitive 
premier to be hiding behind the stove. This was 
a joke in more ways than one, because he hap- 
pened to be a fat man, and dining-car kitchens, 
as travelers know to their sorrow, are notoriously small. 
This is not the place to dilate on the departed glories of 
Constantinople, once the throne of imperial power, and 
that new Rome whose wealth and wantonness staggered 
even a barbaric world. Gone are the pomp and pageant of 
those florid Byzantine days. Only ruin and a colossal 
tawdriness remain. The Turks never repair anything, not 
even theirfortunes. Oncearuin, alwaysaruin. Constan- 
tinople is the shell of grandeur. Like a faded belle—she 
clings pathetically to the memories of past triumphs. 
What interests us is the city of today, with a pic- 
turesqueness of human and humorous interest unmatched 
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anywhere, not excepting Peking. Just as a Chinese domi- 
cile is a group of distinct houses, so is Constantinople a 
collection of almost separate cities. Stamboul, on the site 
of ancient Byzantium, is the stamping ground of the Turk 
and the one homogeneous section. Across the Golden 
Horn is Galata, with 
its wharves and ship- 
ping and the lowest 
dregs of foreign life, 
which imperceptibly 
merges into Pera, the 
foreign quarter. Be- 
yond the Bosporus lies 
Seutari, which is Ana- 
tolia. All these form a 
community of interests 
and are linked by that 
matchless series of wa- 
ters, the Golden Horn, 
the Bosporus and the 
Sea of Marmora. 

In this George Wash- 
ington pie of a com- 
munity is a welter of 
nationalities almost be- 
yond description. On 
the famous Galata 
Bridge, which links 
Stamboul with Pera, 
thirty different lan- 
guages are spoken 
every day. It is really 
the most fascinating of 
all international high- 
ways. Even the don- 
keys and camels have 
to pay toll. The only 
exemptions are beggars Ai Visio oF Cone 
and soldiers. The beg- tinople, Showing the 
gars are such a curse 
that the first Turkish 
words that the foreigner learns are ‘‘Haidee 
git,’’ which means “Beat it.” 

At the hotel in Pera where I lived I had an 
Armenian valet, a Rumanian maid, a Greek 
barber, an Italian waiter and a Serbian mani- 
cure. Here is a combination difficult to match. 
The valet had worked for the German consul- 
general for twenty-five years and could best 
articulate in German. With the maid I had to 
deal in French, while with the rest of the cos- 
mopolitan congress of servants English in vari- 
ous degrees of distortion was the agency. 

I might add, however, that French is almost 
universally spoken in Constantinople. The 
Levantine—that is, a person born in Turkey of 
alien parents—is the greatest language shark 
I have ever known. One of the little bell boys 
at my hotel spoke seven languages fluently. 
When I asked him how he acquired them he 
grinned and said, “I just picked them up.” 
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The Adventures of Thomas 


HE natural, or rather unnatural conglomer- 

ation of peoples in Constantinople was bad 
enough, but the extraordinary influx of Rus- 
sian refugees made it worse. With the evacua- 
tion of Wrangel’s army, more than 200,000 
refugees were dumped into Constantinople 
alone. Ihaveseen that poignant post-Bolshevik 
tragedy of a scattered gentlefolk in many parts 
of the world, but nowhere to the wholesale 
extent as in Constantinople. Whether you live 
in London, Paris, New York, Shanghai or Warsaw, it is 
now no uncommon thing to buy your cigarettes from a 
duchess or be shown to your table by a duke. Generals as 
restaurant keepers are common. In Constantinople the 
limit of thisisreached. My socks, for instance, were darned 
by a Russian princess who only charged a dime a pair, and 
she was glad to get it. 

One of the amusing by-products of Denikin’s dream of 
Russian redemption is to befoundin Constantinople. When 
that general was at the height of his power he imported a 
vast amount of fine paper upon which to print what was to 
be called Denikin money. Following his collapse, the paper 
turned up in Constantinople and was sold for wrapping 
purposes. The fishmongers in particular bagged a large 
quantity of it. Being of a superior quality, people then 
began to use it for note paper. No other paper probably 
ever fell from such high purpose. 

The influx of Russian refugees has helped to make the 
pursuit of business in Constantinople even more pictur- 
esque than ever before, which is going some, because the 
historic bazaar there is unmatched for quaint and sharp 
practices. You found titled ladies trading jewels and caviar 
for American flour and pork and beans; defunct czarist 
courtiers hawking papers on the street, while former premier 


dancers of Petrograd and Moscow ballets were singing jazz 
songs and teaching the fox trot in the restaurants. 

There was an American touch to all this Russian mélée 
which was often so tragic as to be almost humorous. In 
the first rush of refugees from Siberia was an American 


negro named Thomas, who spoke 
Russian so fluently that it tainted 
his native Virginia accent. 
Thomas is a real character and 
his story is worth telling. 

Thirty years ago, while on a 
trip to the United States, a Rus- 
sian prince engaged him as valet. 
When he left New York in 1893 
it was his last glimpse of Amer- 
ica, for he has not been back since. 
Being apt and intelligent, he rose 
to be head butler in his employ- 
er’s household. Subsequently he 
became a waiter in a Petrograd 
restaurant, and when the Bol- 
shevik storm broke late in 1917 
he owned one of the leading cafés 
of Moscow. The Soviet govern- 
ment put him out of business and 
he fled to Vladivostok. Later, he 
joined in the flight of the refu- 
gees. In his flush Russian days 
he had married a Swede and was 
the father of three children. 


Another View of Constantinople Showing 


Galata and Pera 


Once in Constantinople, 
Thomas opened a restaurant and 
by the time I arrived had the 
leading outdoor eating and drink- 
ing establishment in the city, and 
also the most expensive... It was 
always an amusing sight to watch 
this American negro—for he still 
maintains his citizenship—order- 
ing princesses, dukes, barons and 
counts around, because like many 
another Constantinople employer 
he was a meal ticket for the Slavic 
émigrés. 

In passing, let me say that few 
untraveled Americans realize how 
the American negro has adapted 
himself to the life and customs of 
the most remote places. At Muk- 
den, in Manchuria, I once encoun- 
tered a Kentucky darky, with a 
Russian wife, who was giving 
dancing exhibitions in a public 
café. Like Thomas, the man had 
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| NO AMERICAN MOTOR CAR, 
IGARDLESS OF PRICE, EXCELS THE NEW 
. ae EIGHT IN PERFORMANCE, 
IPENDABILITY, BEAUTY AND COMFORT _ 
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Watch This 


Column 


“The Hunchback” 
Startles the Country 


ERNEST TORRENCE AS KING OF THE 
BEGGARS IN “THE HUNCHBACK OF 
NOTRE DAME” 


In the many letters I have 


received, praising ‘‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame,’’ some of the 
writers seem to think the picture was 
made in Paris, and never dreamed that 
the great Cathedral of Notre Dame and 
the quaint buildings surrounding it were 
reproductions, built at our studios in 
Universal City, California. Some even 
asked us how we got the use of the 
Cathedral from the church authorities. 
All of the writers praise the picture and 
the fine acting of the stars—LON 
CHANEY, PATSY RUTH MILLER, 
ERNEST TORRENCE, NORMAN 
KERRY, TULLY MARSHALL, RAY- 
MOND HATTON and others. 


I want very much to know 


what you think of REGINALD 
DENNY in his new play ‘‘ Sporting 
Youth.’’ The picture is full of romance, 
dashing youth and exciting episodes, and 
your opinion, if favorable, will guide me 
in the making of similar pictures in the 
future. It is going splendidly. DENNY 
likes it and I like it, but I’d prefer to 
know what you like. 


Do you remember the pic- 


turesque old Bowery and its odd 
characters? They have furnished many 
an interesting chapter in New York’s 
history. It is in this locality that MARY 
PHILBIN’S new play, ‘‘Fools’ High- 
way,’’ is laid. She is a very sweet and 
charming heroine and I am sure you will 
like her and the picture immensely. By 
the way, the title ‘‘ Fools’ Highway’’ was 
suggested by Mrs. Cora Bohn, a Saturday 
Evening Post reader, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Naturally we paid her for it. 


Another big jeweliscoming, 
“‘The Law Forbids.’’ It is a 


strong picture with a strong appeal to 
every member of the family. The splen- 
did cast includes Baby Peggy, Robert 
Ellis, Elinor Faire, Joe Dowling, Hayden 
Stevenson, Winifred Bryson and others. 


Watch for it. 
(arl Laemmle 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
blood. The story goes that he stayed the 
massacre of Christians in the church and 
then left the impress of his sanguinary hand 
on one of the massive pillars. That impress 
is still there, or rather one like it, and it is 
shown to every visitor. 

When I went to see St. Sophia my guide 
was a very talkative Turk who spoke fairly 
good English. I asked to see the bloody 
hand of Mohammed, and when he showed 
it to me he said, ‘“‘That Mohammed was 
some guy with his mitt.” 

It was surprising enough to hear this re- 
mark in Constantinople, but to have heard 
it in the Valhalla, so to speak, of the Mos- 
lem race was little less than startling. I 
asked my companion how he had acquired 
his American slang, whereupon he replied, 
“T worked two years in an automobile 
factory in Detroit.” 

No alien can now enter St. Sophia with- 
out showing a passport. Here you have 
another evidence of the Turks’ hostility to 
the Greeks and Armenians, because the 
sole purpose in imposing this restriction is 
to keep them out of their holy of holies. 

The eternal clash of nationalities in Con- 
stantinople is not always audible, but 
other things are. Without exaggeration, it 
is the noisiest city in the world, capital su- 
preme of the domain of din. I used to 
think that there was more tumult in Peking 
than in any other place I have yet visited, 
but it is a deaf-and-dumb asylum alongside 
that ancient stronghold of Constantine. 

One reason why Peking is so noisy grows 
out of the fact that every possible com- 
modity is sold in the streets except repose. 
The butcher, the baker, the fishmonger, 
the barber, the fruiterer and the restaurant 
keeper—all move on wheels and set up 
shop at any convenient site that appeals to 
their faney. Since they cannot afford to 
indulge in newspaper or magazine adver- 
tising, they must proclaim their wares. 
Moreover, they travel in pairs and the 
usual vocal and vehement competition en- 
sues. Thus sleep is a difficult maid to woo 
in the old capital of the Manchu emperors. 


Bedlam Let Loose 


All these enemies of rest flourish in Con- 
stantinople, and a good many more. As in 
Peking, they continue without interruption 
throughout the whole twenty-four hours. 
You can endure it during the day, but 
when night comes it is a horror. An experi- 
ence of mine will show what befalls the 
visitor in this city of dreadful noise. 

One evening I had just fallen asleep 
when I was awakened by the noise of a 
fracas under my window. It sounded as if a 
counter-revolution had been let loose. 
When I looked out to see what had caused 
all this tumult I found that three Turks 
were engaged in an argument on the front 
stoop of the opposite house. They kept it 
up for exactly three hours. Sleep was im- 
possible, so I determined to make some use 
of this wakeful time. I began to keep a 
mental record of the different kinds of dis- 
turbance. 

The first addition to the congress of dis- 
cord on the opposite stoop was a cat fight. 
This, however, was a minor detail. Before it 
died out a brawl started on the next corner 
and some shots were fired. In rivalry, along 
came a drove of sheep just unloaded from a 
ship at Galata, which is no uncommon sight 
in the streets of Constantinople. Between 
the bleats of the frightened animals and the 
yells of their drivers I at least had a new 
note of discomfort. 

Adjoining my hotel was a summer gar- 
den where an exiled Russian ballet held 
forth until nearly dawn. This meant that 
automobiles with honks, groans and 
screeches—for most of the cars were on 
their last wheels—came and went all through 
the small hours. Carriages without number 
also rattled and rumbled over the cobbled 
streets. Like the Paris coachmen, these 
jehus are constantly swearing at one an- 
other. Remember, too, that the electric 
trams run all night; and since there is little 
traffic regulation at that hour, they must 
keep their bells clanging constantly. Soon 
a storm broke with loud peals of thunder, 
which seemed the last straw. During a lull 
came the alarm of fire and the Constanti- 
nople Fire Department, which will be de- 
scribed later on, ran by with a terrific tur- 
moil. The worst, however, was yet to come. 

Just as day broke over the city and the 
mosques and minarets became. outlined 
against the eastern sky, a new series of dis- 
turbance was started. First came the milk- 
men with their herds of goats, which are 
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driven up to the entrance of the house and 
milked on the premises. The Turk is as- 
sured of fresh milk in any event. To meit 
meant only a fresh noise. 

For the explanation of the next series of 
ear-splitting noises you must first know 
that most of the marketing in Constanti- 
nople is done at the front door. After the 
goats came the hucksters with huge baskets 
either on their shoulders or suspended from 
donkeys. They advertise their cucumbers, 
apricots, oranges, cabbages, bread or 
water—most of the water consumed in the 
households by the natives is purchased 
from peddlers—in the most strident of voices 
and only stop their hawking to indulge in 
heated arguments with their customers. 
Trade in Turkey is one continuous haggle, 
whether on the street or in the bazaar. 

Throughout this mélée of noises all night 
long came the real stand-by of unrest in 
Constantinople. It is personified in the 
night watchman—the so-called beckje— 
who patrols the streets armed with a long 
iron-shod stick. It is part of his job to 
pound this stick on the sidewalk as he 
makes his progress, the idea being, I sup- 
pose, to warn off any possible burglar. The 
Turks maintain that by beating on the side- 
walk the inhabitants realize that the watch- 
man is on duty, regardless of the fact that 
as an alarm clock he has no superior any- 
where. The only counterpart of the Con- 
stantinople patrol—it should be called a 
curse—is in Tokio, where the wrecker of 
sleep indulges in the same performance, 
except that he uses a bamboo rod, which is 
slightly less disturbing. 

By this time you will wonder how any 
alien ever gets a wink of sleep in Constanti- 
nople. The answer is that most of them do 
not. Those who are compelled to reside 
there usually have some place in the coun- 
try where they go for the week-end, and 
instead of playing golf or tennis indulge in 
one long orgy of quiet and repose. 

The Turks, strangely enough, are able to 
sleep through all this turmoil. They seem 
to be impervious to the discord—material 
as well as political—that they create. Their 
immunity from insomnia may probably re- 
sult from one of their well-known maxims 
which reads: ‘‘ Prayer is better than sleep.” 
My one private impression is that they are 
longer on sleep than on prayer. In fact, they 
seem to monopolize all the sleep.. That the 
Turks have a sense of humor is evidenced 
by the many different brands of sleeping 
draughts that they offer to the foreigner. 

Although the Turks are sound sleepers, 
they are very nervous. To calm their 
nerves most of them carry strings of beads 
in their hands with which they constantly 
play. At first sight these beads look like 
rosaries. They give an effeminate touch to 
the most masculine Moslem. 


Turkish Fire Laddies 


The one compensation in the endless 
succession of Constantinople noises is in 
the alleged fire department. As a dissemi- 
nator of din it ranks near the top, but it 
also makes you laugh. Both in function 
and appearance it might be part of any 
comic opera. It is the one best bet in all the 
varied public entertainments that the city 
holds out. 

This motley aggregation is called in 
French pompiers irréguliers, ‘‘pompier”’ be- 
ing the French word for fireman. Every- 
thing public in Constantinople has a French 
title, because French is the language of 
business. There is no misuse of words here, 
because the motley crew that goes through 
the motion of putting out fires is highly 
irregular, as you will presently see. 

Constantinople has no fire department 
as we know it in America. Its unit is a sort 
of volunteer organization recruited mainly 
from the hamals, which is a native word for 
porter. Fire engines or trucks do not exist, 
and there is likewise no fire telegraph sys- 
tem. 

This is all the more remarkable when you 
realize that Constantinople is largely com- 
posed of wooden structures heated by open 
charcoal stoves. For decades the city has 
been ravaged by fires. As I have already 
pointed out, the Turks never rebuild to any 
appreciable extent. This is why you can 
see stately mosques looming alongside 
areas of blackened débris on which a few 
makeshift shanties have been erected. In- 
surance risks are high, but the real risk in a 
Constantinople fire is with the fire depart- 
ment itself. 

The fire lookout is in the famous old 
Galata Tower, a survival of medieval 
times. Just as soon as a blaze is sighted 
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Until you see it, you cannot adequately picture 
the distinctive beauty nor fully appreciate the 
mechanical goodness of this five-passenger 
Sport Touring. And the gratifying fact is that 
both its appearance and performance—endure! 


Its finish (1)—a striking Oakland Blue—cannot 
fade nor check because it is an entirely new 
substance—Duco—which retains its original 
beauty and lustre indefinitely. 


The Oakland engine and chassis are ideal for 
a real sport car because they assure snappy 
getaway, as well as sustained high speeds. 
Oakland’s new six cylinder engine (2), because 
of its correct design and advanced construction, 
gives the Oakland True Blue Sport Car a degree 


It’s a Real Sport Car—a Six 


of performance and endurance that will appeal 
to your pocketbook as well as your pride. 


And how necessary and desirable, in a fast 
Sport Car such as this, are Oakland’s safe and 
practical four wheel brakes (3)—and its large 
steering wheel on which are mounted the driv- 
ing controls (4). Then, too, it has a-Fisher 
body with Spanish Leather upholstery, special 
permanent top, bumpers, motometer, wind- 
shield wings, visor, disc wheels—everything 
that insures completeness and full value. 


There is genuine satisfaction in owning a car as 
distinctive and able as this. Be sure to drive it 
before you buy any car this spring. Then you'll 
know why it’s called a True Blue Sport Car. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


| .$' l Encl —Tour- 
i 995 Sport Roadster $1095 Coupe for Four $1395 GI Pe hea $40 
ie: 995 Business Coupe 1195 Sedan .. . 1445 All prices f. 0. b. factory 


True Blue Six 
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—because our calendar falls one- 
fourth of a day behind the sun 
each year. Therefore, every four 
years, we leap ahead one day to 
keep up with time. A vigorous 
rub with 


Rubbing Alcohol 


makes new life leap through tired, 
aching muscles, so that they again 
feel fresh and fit. 


Puretest Rubbing Alcohol is used in 

homes, gymnasiums, athletic clubs, Turk- 

ish baths and hospitals throughout the 
- United States. 


A bracing rub- 
down after exer- 
cise. Delightfully 
cooling and envig- 
orating on feverish 
infants and bed- 
} ridden patients. 
| Removes perspira- 
tion odors and 
'} soothes the face 
_ | after shaving. 


Puretest Rubbing 
Alcohol belongs in 
every medicine 
' chest, every locker 
/ and every dress- 
ing room. 


i United Drug Co. 


Boston ~ St.Louis 
USA. i 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town 


© 1924 vu. pd. co. 
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mystery and millions—his wealth is said to 
rival that of the elder Rockefeller—was a 
member of the Constantinople fire brigade 
and ran bare-legged behind that comic- 
opera squirt gun. The first money he ever 
earned was his share of the price extorted 
for saving a house from the flames in Pera. 

Zaharoff was born in Constantinople of a 
Russian father and a Greek mother. This is 
in itself a curious racial mixture, but he is 
also a naturalized Frenchman with a Brit- 
ish title. Both as financier and munitions 
maker he has been the real power behind 
the scenes in the Near East for years. 
Among other things, he promoted Veni- 
zelos’ ill-fated venture for a greater Greece. 
Zaharoff, however, is a later and longer 
story. I refer to him here merely to fit him 
into that most grotesque of all municipal 
spectacles, the Constantinople Fire De- 
partment. 

The Constantinople policeman is a more 
superior product, socially and otherwise, 
than the fireman. Many of them are vet- 
erans of the long succession of wars in the 
Balkans. The latest ruling of the director 
of police, however, may give you a hint 
that even with the guardians of the law 
some reform is necessary. The chief issued 
a circular decreeing that henceforth ‘‘all 
policemen must shave at least twice a week 
and not wear their police caps at the fash- 
ionable angle.”’ <A further stipulation of 
this order was as follows: 


Policemen while in the streets must maintain 
a serious demeanor inspiring respect. The 
qualities of the policemen are dignity, proper 
pride and tact. 


The Constantinople traffic cop wields a 
striped baton that looks like a section of a 
barber’s pole. Nothing seems to give him 
more pleasure than to hold up a foreign- 
owned vehicle. To his credit, however, it 
must be said that he is not so venal as his 
mate in public service—or rather abuse of 
service—the fireman. 

‘Although the work of the Constantinople 
firemen is more or less of a frolic, the revela- 
tion of their piracy—for such it is—natu- 
rally leads to the subject of labor in the 


An executor of one estate amounting to 
$16,000,000, regarding which first-hand in- 
quiries were made, informed me that the 
taxes paid had been just under $3,500,000, 
which is between 21 and 22 per cent, not 
counting the debts, losses due to the sale of 
securities when the market for them was 
very low, and the expenses of administra- 
tion, which in the larger fortunes always 
constitute a substantial amount. 

Everyone knows that the liquidation of 
such a proportion of a given property is al- 
ways a serious undertaking. Ifa rich man 
dies shortly before the beginning of a bull 
market, if that is the moment when his es- 
tate is shaken loose, his heirs get off very 
easily indeed, because any of his holdings 
can be sold at a profit. Exactly the con- 
trary is true if he dies just before a bear 
market is coming on. 

But somehow the fact that the degree of 
reduction of swollen fortunes, in response 
to the public opinion which reprobates them, 
should depend so much on the accident of 
death in a bull or a bear market smacks of 
the grotesque. 


The Wishes of Testators 


It was said at the beginning of this article 
that death is the one subject which most 
men are reluctant to consider. On the other 
hand it is characteristic of most successful 
men to contemplate with abhorrence the 
possible maladministration of their prop- 
erty after they are gone. They don’t want 
enterprises they have built up manhandled 
or slaughtered either by incompetent heirs 
or by lawyers and trust companies, to raise 
money for taxes. 

No man wants securities which he has 
bought knocked down in a falling market. 
Often he is just as reluctant to have them 
sold in a rising market, for then his judg- 
ment is confirmed, and he expects still 
higher prices. The wills of successful men 
frequently disclose their reluctance to have 
the stocks of companies which they have 
built up and controlled sold, and properties 
are often left in trust for this reason. 

Another evidence of the same fact is con- 
tained in the instructions to life-insurance 
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ancient capital and elsewhere in Turkey. 
Here you have a unique disclosure not in- 
appropriate at a time when the question of 
union domination is an international issue. 

There are no unions, as such, in Turkey. 
As in China, there have been guilds of a 
kind for centuries. In Constantinople each 
of these guilds has made its headquarters in 
a certain coffeehouse. The porters congre- 
gate at one; the carpet weavers at another; 
the donkey drivers at a third. So, too, 
with the men from the various vilayets, or 
provinces. If you want to find a man from 
Smyrna you have only to go to the coffee- 
houses frequented by Smyrnans to locate 
him. 

One quaint custom of other days su 
vives. Specific tasks are allocated to people 
hailing from various districts. It is a tradi- 
tion, for example, that only Mohammedan 
Albanians shall put down pavements; that 
only men from Iran shall drive the builder’s 
donkeys; that only the Christian Albanian 
shall work on railroad construction; that 
only natives of Konieh shall peddle the 
yo’ourt, the much-consumed native food 
which is a sort of fermented milk. 

In the contemplation of common labor 
you find another of the many parallels be- 
tween Turkey and China. As in the Far 
East, the average worker is merely a beast 
of burden, performing well-nigh incredible 
tasks of strength and endurance. Formerly 
the Constantinople porter was almost ex- 
clusively Armenian. Since the deportations 
most of them have gone, while those who 
remain are in daily fear of their lives. 

This reminds me of a quaint remark made 
to me one day by the Armenian valet at 


my hotel in Constantinople.. Every morn- .. 


ing he asked me if I thought there would be 
a massacre of Armenians after the Allied 
evacuation. I usually tried to cheer him 
up, but one day, after making the usual in- 
quiry, hemadethefollowingnaivecomment: 

“People abuse Abdul-Hamid as a terrible 
man, but I lived with greater security under 
him than under these new Turks. In 
Abdul’s day you could pay your price and 
escape with your life. Now you pay your 
price and you are likely to lose both your 
money and your life.” 
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salesmen, which always assume that men 
wish to leave their estates intact. Then, 
too, it will be found usually that where ex- 
ecutors are named in wills the owners of 
business enterprises frequently name one of 
their more trusted associates or employes, 
as the private secretary, who is especially 
familiar with business details. 

A further evidence of the same human 
trait is that rich men who have more than 
one’son usually leave control of the business 
in the hands of the son who has shown the 
most business ability, a fact which inci- 
dentally gives rise to endless family jeal- 
ousy. 

“‘T take very advanced views on this sub- 
ject of inherited wealth,” said an old man 
who had been expressing his ideas to the 
writer. “If I am as rich as they say I am 
I don’t care how many millions are taken 
from my estate in taxes. My children will 
have enough anyway, and more is only trou- 
ble. But I don’t want my estate ruined.”’ 

“What do you mean by ruined?” I asked. 

“Tt is solely a question of liquidation,” he 
replied. ‘‘Some of the inheritance-tax rates 
are confiscatory in respect to liquidation. 
If only the Government would become a 
partner then I wouldn’t mind. I sold one 
big block of stock because it was not readily 
marketable, but my friends are always get- 
ting me into new ventures which are un- 
liquid.” 

A few years ago a member of Congress 
appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to advocate a bill which doubled the 
rates of the Federal estate tax. The com- 
mittee was in a great hurry, it had only a 
few minutes left, and one of its members 
said: ‘‘Have you thought about the diffi- 
culty of collecting the tax if you make the 
rates too high, for the reason that many 
times the estate is not liquid? Do you not 
think it would be necessary to be rather 
cautious about the percentage that must go 
to the Government, because if you put it 
very high it might break the estate?” 

“My bill does not offer any amendments 
to the administrative features of the law,” 
said its proponent. ‘‘I realize the difficulty 
you suggest, but I made no attempt to meet 
it in this bill.” 
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You too will like this— 


Oldsmobile SIX is a great success. The 
bublic has tried it out and found it 
yood. Are you acquainted with it? If 
not, consider these things — 


its good looking and roomy, weighs 
2300 pounds, and the supple springs 
*xtend two-thirds of the car’s length. 
thas a 110-inch wheelbase; powerful 

ind smooth six-cylinder engine 

40H. P.); body finished in black 
enamel, a lustrous finish baked on to 
ast the life of the car; oversize cord 
ies all around, and the finest chassis 
amits, such as Delco ignition, and 


Borg & Beck clutch. 


The car’s true economy was proved in 
t recent coast-to-coast run in high gear 
_ —28.7 miles to the gallon of gasoline, 


to 


only 18 ounces of oil consumed, and 
no recourse to the emergency kit. 


A successful SIX at $795! How is 


it possible? Here is the answer— 


This car is the joint product of 
Oldsmobile and General Motors. 
Oldsmobile has contributed its 27 
years’ experience and its big modern 
plants. General Motors has contribu- 
ted its fine staff of engineers, its ex- 
perimental laboratories and great pur- 
chasing power. 


That which would be impossible for an 
individual maker is possible through 
this cooperative effort. You, as the 
purchaser, reap the benefit of all this 
in the lowest priced six in the world. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Roadster - - $ 785 
Sport he =a oly 
Cab - - - 985 
Coupe - - - 1075 
Sedan - - -. 1135 


The G.M.A.C. extended pay- 

ment plan makes buying easy. 

All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. 
Tax and spare tire extra. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can 
be purchased from any Olds- 
mobile dealer in any part of 
the United States, at a stand- 
ard price established by the 
factory, without the addition 
of any war tax, handling, or 
transportation charges. Every 
Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, 
which is always open for 
owners’ inspection, 


LDSMOBILE~ SIX 


PRODUCT “OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


Above photos: Licking Window Glass Co., 
California Shade Cloth Co., Burbank Gaso- 
line Plant, Keystone Foundry, Electrical 


Alloy Co., W. N. Thornburgh Mfg. Co. 


Your Building Dollar 


Does it go into building value or is 
most of it spent in overhead, profits, 
fees and erection? 


In Truscon Standard Buildings you $ 
are sure of large value for your $ 
building dollar. The standardized 
units are shop-fabricated in quanti- $ 
ties with modern machinery. The $ 
building comes to you direct from 
one source, with only one overhead ¢ 
and one profit, both based on volume 
production. Saving in field labor $ 
insures speedy erection, thus a 
prompt return on your building in- $ 
vestment. Buildings have 100% 
salvage value for re-erection on $ 
another site. $ 


These savings are passed on to 
the owner. Thus Truscon Standard 
Buildings cost less than other per- 
manent constructions. Each build- 
ing is individually designed to meet 
your needs with complete choice of 
sizes, types and arrangement of 
doors and windows; a fireproof, qual- 
ity building that gives you 100 cents 
on your building dollar. 


Write for Our Prices 


Before you do any building you 
should have our estimate. Complete 
information sent on request. Use 
coupon below or write on letterhead. 


BEBEBRAAEABEABEAEAEEAEBEAEEAHAHASFE 


| Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic | 
| For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 

Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. | 

| Show us how to get most value per dollar in | 

| building to be used for | 

| | 

| | 

| 

J 


Length __ Width Height 


Name____ 
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that all such revenues be used to pay off 
publie debts. Efforts have been made here 
and there to use the proceeds for particular 
purposes, such as school funds, road build- 
ing, and the like. But, broadly speaking, 
inheritance revenues, like other taxes, have 
simply gone into the general pot. 

In other words, the governments have 
followed the example of the unthrifty heir 
whom moralists so love to condemn for 
squandering his inheritance. I do not mean, 
of course, that the expenditures are neces- 
sarily wasted—far from it. A man does not 
waste money because he buys himself a 
good dinner or a night’s lodging, but he is 
not getting ahead in the world if he uses 
capital funds for that purpose. 

The excuse of every individual who uses 
capital for current expense is that he will 
make it up later on. Governments are 
much the same. Of course many of the 
expenses of government are useful and pro- 
ductive, but the principle remains true that 
there is an element of danger in using capi- 
tal to pay current expenses. It is so in- 
sidiously easy to keep going from bad to 
worse, to increase both the expenses and 
the rates of the tax. 

It is clear enough that if the Government 
took securities in payment instead of cash 
at least the evils of forced liquidation might 
be averted. Already the Federal Govern- 
ment takes Liberty Bonds, and the states 
might well adopt the same practice, accept- 
ing not only Liberty Bonds but their own 
and perhaps even municipal securities. 
The British Government has been able to 
enforce very heavy death duties partly be- 
cause it accepts several forms of property 
besides cash. 


When Estates are Liquid 


It has been suggested more than once 
that the Government should accept any 
and every form of property, thus avoiding 
at one stroke all the evils of forced liquida- 
tion. In other words, the Government 
would merely share with the citizen in his 
titles, and not force a sale with its resulting 
distress. It has been pointed out that at 
rates much like those now in effect, or only 
slightly higher, the Government could 
within a comparatively few years accumu- 
late a fund to be used in general business 
operations far in excess of that possessed 
by any corporation or combination of cor- 
porations now in existence in the world, 
provided of course it kept the revenues 
intact and did not use them for current 
purposes. 

But we have no evidence that the people 
want the Government to enter business on 
any such stupendous scale as this or that 
the Government is in the least degree fitted 
to engage in such operations. To accept all 
sorts of property in payment for the tax 
would multiply to an incredible extent the 
already extraordinary difficulties involved 
in valuation. 

Nothing is farther from the intention of 
the writer than to give the impression that 
all large estates have difficulty in paying 
their inheritance taxes. Such, of course, is 
not the case. Numbers of them pay enor- 
mous sums with comparative ease. I asked 
a partner of a deceased member of a Wall 
Street banking firm whether the dead man’s 
heirs had been embarrassed in meeting the 
taxes. 

“Certainly not,’’ he replied; ‘‘all they 
had to do was to write out a check.” 

Later I looked up the appraisal of the 
deceased banker’s estate and found that it 
contained more than $17,000,000 of the 
most liquid of government bonds. 

Then there is the case of the estate of a 
man who built up a chain of stores widely 
known throughout the country. Taxes of 
between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 had to 
be paid, $7,500,000 being the Federal tax. 
Fortunately the founder of this property 
owned a large and profitable office building 
which had cost many millions to erect and 
which was free from mortgage. It was very 
easy to get several millions of mortgage 
money on this building. The estate also 
owned several other office buildings which 
were in no way needed in the store busi- 
ness, and which could be sold to advantage 
at the time. 

Even these deals, however, would hardly 
have supplied the requisite cash. But it so 
happened that the store company was in a 
position to retire an issue of preferred stock, 
$2,000,000 of which was held by the estate. 
It was thus possible to raise sufficient cash 
without sacrificing any of the large hold- 
ings of common stock, which the executors 
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knew was valuable and likely to appreciate 
in price within a year or so. 

On the other hand, consider the case of a 
Connecticut capitalist who left between 
$34,000,000 and $35,000,000, or about 
$2,000,000 more than the store owner. This 
man had great sums invested in enter- 
prises which were not paying at the time. 
He was heavily tied up in a power company 
which had a franchise to manufacture 
power, but with an uncompleted plant upon 
which $1,500,000 had to be spent at once. 
He also had left a contract to build a house 
to cost something like $1,000,000. Then, 
too, he had been involved heavily in an 
electric railway which was losing money. 
There was still another very large invest- 
ment which might eventually turn out well, 
but showed a loss at the time of the owner’s 
death. 

On top of all this he owed $5,000,000 to 
banks when he died. 

But the taxes would not wait, and the 
executors found they must have $15,000,- 
000 in cash within a very short time. Not 
only was it necessary to sell securities and 
borrow—the franchise to manufacture 
power had to be sold and the electric rail- 
way thrown into receivership. 

Another instance is that of a Massachu- 
setts capitalist who left some $20,000,000, 
which was invested in such odds and ends 
as an entire but none too profitable railroad 
and a metropolitan newspaper. This estate 
being left to a friend who was of no blood 
relation, there was an unusually heavy 
state tax to pay, as well as the regular Fed- 
eral tax, and the property had to be dis- 
posed of in driblets, so to speak—first the 
railroad and then the newspaper. 

Probably there has been more comment 
regarding the affairs of Henry C. Frick’s 
estate than any other. Already nearly 
$10,000,000 has been paid in taxes to the 
Federal and nearly twenty state govern- 
ments, and there remain many disputed 
points still to be settled. It has been said, 
although the writer cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of the statement, that this prop- 
erty has lost as much if not more from 
forced liquidation than it will pay out in 
taxes. 

Mr. Frick owned extensive coal and coke 
properties which, so it is stated, he consid- 
ered worth $50,000,000. But the institu- 
tions, largely educational, to which he 
made bequests, partly in this form of prop- 
erty, could not well undertake their proper 
management and development. Possibly 
in the entire country there is only one cor- 
poration large enough to buy these coal and 
coke properties in toto, and it does not need 
them badly enough to pay the price which 
Mr. Frick thought they would some day be 
worth, and which he no doubt would have 
secured in course of time had he lived. 


Secretary Mellon’s Views 


As a result the amount which the educa- 
tional institutions will receive is almost 
certain to be less by many millions of dol- 
lars than Mr. Frick hoped and intended 
they should have. In addition, the estate 
was obliged to sell great quantities of se- 
curities to pay the taxes and meet other 
urgent cash requirements, the common 
understanding in financial circles being 
that this forced liquidation was on a scale 
sufficient to break the stock market at the 
time. 

Prof. Thomas S. Adams, who possibly is 
more responsible than any other one indi- 
vidual for the details of the Federal income 
and inheritance tax laws, in discussing the 
Frick case with the writer, said that this 
property had been caught at the beginning 
of the heavy inheritance taxes, and that 
such distress would prove a passing phase 
as rich men learn to adjust themselves to 
such taxation. 

He feels that pressure of this kind will 
induce business men not only to buy more 
life insurance but to maintain larger liquid 
resources in the form of government securi- 
ties, which will add to their credit. 

On the other hand, Secretary Mellon has 
said: ‘An estate consisting principally of 
government bonds or municipal securities 
is of less real value to the community than 
is the estate that is invested in property in 
any line of productive industry. . . . 
And yet the estate invested in tax-free se- 
curities would be much less affected by the 
tax than the estate invested in real estate, 
in manufacturing plants, in merchandising, 
in farming or in any line of productive 
industry.” 

It is commonly supposed that the pur- 
chase of tax-exempt securities by those who 
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PNY PACKARD CAN »BUILD: A) PACKARD = 


PACKARD SIX FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 


Nothing that Packard 
can say of its Six and 
its Eight can equal the 
enthusiasm of Packard 
owners. In these adver- 
tisements, therefore,we 
shall strictly follow our 
own admonition, “ask 
the manwhoownsone.” 


a Tt MAN 


To design and build the Packard so well 
that its owners cannot be satisfied with 
anything less than a Packard, isa policy to 
which we have adhered for more than 24 
years. “The man who owns one’ testifies 
to our success: 


SF Fee 


“T am frequently asked the question, “How do you like 
your Six?” 


“There can be but one answer: I like it so much that I 
would not consider any other make. 


“T have driven my Coupe 10,000 miles, with no expense, 
so far as upkeep goes. Carbon has been removed once 
and the valves have never been touched. 


“It is economical of gas, giving about 16 miles about 
town and 20 miles on long drives, and, unless I have an 
accident, I believe I'll get 20,000 miles out of a set of 
tires. I drain my crank case and put in fresh oil (crank 
case capacity 6 quarts) every 500 miles in cold weather 
and 750 when it is warmer. 


“All in all, I never knew real motor happiness until I got 
my Packard Six, no trouble—no repair bills—starts easy 
and keeps going. I consider it the best car, regardless of 
price, on the market.” 

L. M. EISFELD 


Burlington, Iowa 
November 23rd, 1923. 
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OPE ceae 
Spark PLUGS 


PA aS 


ow to get more 


fun from your Tord 


Do you load up the bus every now 
and then for a picnic party—or a joy 
ride in the country—or a jaunt to the 
movies? 


Great! Your Ford is the sturdiest 
little boat—and the finest sort of a 
friend—in the world. 


Yet—we warn you—don’t start out 
with a smile and come home with a 
scowl! We mean that while Henry 
Ford makes a mighty good car, he 
doesn’ t make the spark plugs you use. 


Now, a spark plug is a little thing 
that can cause big troubles. In fact, 
it’s so small that there’s no good rea- 
son for using any but the best. 


Lots of people feel the same as we do; 
so they are using Fyrac Z Spark Plugs. 


They find the Fyrac Z puts more 
fun into motoring—because it takes 
trouble out of it! 


The Fyrac Z is made especially for 
Ford motors—with full allowance for 
what a spark plug must do in a Ford. 
The porcelain will stand up under a 
blast furnace of heat. The ‘‘spark”’ is 
as dependable as Naval Observatory 
time. It’s a two-piece plug—easy to 
take apart. 


Soiled hands, spoiled clothes and 
roiled tempers don’t go with a good 
time. Never let a Bolshevik spark plug 
ruin an otherwise perfect day. Do 
away now with the Bolsheviks—put 
in Fyrac Z Plugs. 


60c each—or $2.40 for a set of 4ina 
handy carton. Ask your dealer. Fyrac 
Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Fyrac Night Guide, the 
Super Spotlight, $12.75 
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city, and naturally taxable within the state. 
But after he had died it was discovered 
that six years before he had placed most of 
his property in six different trust deeds for 
his sisters and other relatives, and only 
$2,979,933 stood in his name. 

At first sight it might seem as if a man 
would prefer to pay taxes on his entire in- 
come, or contemplate payment to the Gov- 
ernment by his heirs, rather than actually 
part with the property during his life. And 
this is true of great numbers of rich men. 

One of the commonest traits of human 
nature, of rich and poor alike, is a dis- 
inclination, a reluctance to part with one’s 
own. There are exceptions of course, but 
most rich men prefer to die visibly rich. 
Much as they dislike to have the state de- 
mand a large share after their death, most 
of them contemplate such an event with 
more composure than any parting with 
title while they are alive. Vanity, love of 
power and other motives, all incline us to 
hold on to what we have, whether it be 
much or little. 

“There is something in human nature, 
even in the nature of a parent, a father or 
a mother, that leads them to cling to their 
possessions and their wealth and not dis- 
tribute their money until death comes,” 
said a member of the United States Senate 
a few years ago when a bill increasing the 
inheritance-tax rates was up for discussion. 

The senator then went on to say that a 
member sitting near by had just whispered 
to him that by making gifts to his children 
he could save $60,000 a year in taxes, but 
that he didn’t care to do it. 

“When one learns how to give, wealth 
becomes less burdensome,” said a man who 
is credited with much of it and who is noted 
for his philanthropies, “‘but it is terribly 
hard to let go.”’ This is natural because 
many of the richest men had to be very 
economical in their youth, and it is difficult 
for them to realize they are now in a posi- 
tion to give money away. In an interview 
which the writer had with John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., published in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post several years ago, Mr. 
Rockefeller said: 

““My father says to me, ‘It is easier for 
you, John, to recommend my giving away 
$10,000,000 than it is for me to give away 
$50,000.’ That is easy to explain, however, 
because I have always had to think in mil- 
lions while he began to think in dollars.” 


Thrifty Liberality 


A noted philanthropist—not Mr. Rocke- 
feller—once gave $10,000,000 for an edu- 
cational object. The university president 
who had charge of the spending of the 
money was astonished when the bonds failed 
to arrive at the time set for their delivery in 
the fall. Several days went by and he be- 
came more and more worried. Finally he 
telephoned the office of the philanthropist 
and asked one of the secretaries what had 
happened. 

“Oh, don’t say a word,” exclaimed the 
secretary in perturbation. ‘‘Don’t you 
understand, Mr. X wants to collect the 
October coupon.” 

This is not the place to go into all the 
reasons why rich men do not wish to part 
with property before they die, even to their 
own wives and children and even when it 
effects an enormous saving in taxes. The 
one great club which a rich man has over 
his family is his wealth. The tastes of his 
children may be, often are, different from 
his own. They may show an inclination 
toward idleness and luxury which is abhor- 
rent to the industrious and frugal founder 
of the fortune, but as long as he holds title 
to the property he can club them into a 
semblance of industry. 

An officer of a trust company which 
handles thousands of trust funds for per- 
sons of wealth, and a lawyer with expe- 
rience both in a state tax department and 
in private practice in the settlement of 
estates, each made independently almost 
identical statements, as follows: 

“Even a man well along in years may 
live for a long time, and God help him if he 
has to live on the bounty of relatives to 
whom he has given away his money. They 
may be the loveliest relatives in the world 
before they get the money, but how they 
do change after they get it!” 

But not all relatives are of this character, 
and besides a rich man can give away 
enough to reduce his taxes and still have 
plenty to live on. Despite all the natural 
reluctance to let go, there is no question 
but that high rates are forcing an increasing 
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number of gifts and trust funds. One esti- 
mate has placed the loss to the Federal 
Government through this means of avoid- 
ance at $600,000,000 a year. 

“Why, there are so many ingenious 
forms of deeds of trust and gift being ar- 
ranged by the trust companies,” said a tax 
expert, “that the next thing you know the 
trust companies will be breathing for their 
customers, buying theater tickets and 
pressing their clothes for them.” 

A shrewd, experienced lawyer in charge 
of much of the work for the inheritance- 
tax bureaus of one of the wealthier Eastern 
states told the writer that swollen fortunes 
are decreasing because of the gifts made to 
avoid the high surtax rates of the income 


axe 

“The breaking up of large fortunes is on 
the way now,” he said, ‘‘but not primarily 
because of inheritance taxes. People resent 
the high income-tax rates and think they 
will beat the Government by splitting up 
their holdings. They think they are mighty 
smart in so doing, but they are serving a 
social purpose behind these Federal taxes. 
It makes them sore to have the Government 
take so much, but they are giving it away 
themselves.”’ 

Thirty years ago, when it was proposed 
to increase the British death duties, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer was told 
that the rates would be evaded by increased 
gifts. ‘I am on the side of the sons,”’ he 
replied. Possibly this is not the sort of 
distribution of large fortunes which the 
public demands, but there is no denying 
that it is distribution of a sort. 

“In many instances men feel that they 
ought to give their wives and children 
something,” said the trust officer of an in- 
stitution which specializes in trust funds, 
“but they want to hold the money over 
their relatives’ heads as a club. The high 
taxes are an incentive for them to do what 
they know they should do but have delayed. 
I think if you asked these men whether the 
fact that there is now a profit in making 
such gifts has quickened their sense of re- 
sponsibility to their wives and children, they 
would deny it, but such is the case.”’ 

“T will say to you frankly that I don’t 
like the high rates of the income or inherit- 
ance tax,’’ said a financial leader. ‘But 
they have had one good effect—they have 
forced the making of gifts. Take my own 
case. I have given large sums to my grown 
children, and what do you suppose one of 
my daughters has done? She has adopted 
six orphan boys. Now I should never have 
thought of doing that, but I am glad that 
she has.” 

But it must not be supposed that the re- 
duction of either income or inheritance 
taxes through the medium of gifts is so 
simple as it sounds. It may be that the 
Federal Government loses $600,000,000 a 
year in this way, and that the state govern- 
ments also lose heavily. But let no one sup- 
pose that the tax officials or the lawmakers 
are wholly asleep at the switch. Not so 
that you would notice it. 


Gifts With Strings on Them 


What great numbers of rich men have 
tried to do and are still trying to do is to 
eat their cake and have it too. We all realize 
that this is a difficult undertaking if the 
laws of physics are to be believed. But now 
and then the clients of very clever lawyers 
get away with it in the realm of taxation, 
especially if they are willing to fight it out 
to the limit. 

Speaking in plainer terms, what many 
rich men attempt to do is to make Indian 
gifts or trust funds. They do not part with 
the money in reality. The gifts lack bona 
fides. What they are pleased to call trust 
funds are often merely wills. The rich man 
keeps the income and control of the securi- 
ties to himself, although nominally and 
formally turning the property over to 
someone else. He hopes that he may thus 
reduce taxes and yet retain the property. 

An old man put $300,000 of bonds in a 
safe-deposit box, and one fine day when he 
thought he could venture forth without 
danger to his asthma and rheumatism he 
led his three sons around, and handed to 
each son $100,000 in bonds, saying, ‘* These 
are yours. Remember that I give them to 
you now, and remember the date.” 

Then the bonds were put back in the box 
and locked up. The sons never saw them 
again until after their father’s death, and 
the father collected the interest on the 
bonds and kept the money for himself. The 
sons argued that the bonds should be ex- 
empt from taxes, but of course the courts 
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DonpseE BROTHERS 
! TOURING CAR 


So universal is the car’s reputation 
for long life, that exceptional mileage 
records no longer excite surprise. 


\ Touring Cars that were built by 
1. Dodge Brothers during the first year of 

+ their existence as motor car manufac- 
turers, are Still in active daily service. 
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$14.00 


IN ONE DAY 
Spare Time Only 


RANK W. LYON made 
that record—$14.00 in 
one day—in his first month 
as our subscription repre- 
sentative, and without pre- 
vious experience in this 
work. That, however, is 
not his only record—for in 
three months we have paid 
him more than $250.00 for 


his spare time alone. 


Here’s Your Opportunity 
To Profit, Too 


If you are interested in 
cashing your spare hours, 
even though you have only 
a few a week, we will gladly 
tell you how Mr. Lyon has 
made good. Many other 
men and women earn up 
to $1.50 or $2.00 an hour. 
Why not you? 


Spare Time or Full Time 


Or perhaps you are looking for 
a full-time position. If so, let 
us tell you about our commis- 
sion and bonus plan. You will 
find that your earnings increase 
very rapidly for volume pro- 
duction. Here’s the coupon 
which will bring you all the 
details. Send it to-day. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
765 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
cash plan for( )Sparetime(_ ) Full 
time. Though I assume no obligation 
in asking, please tell me all about it. 


Name 


Street_ 


City 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
if the donor lives more than five or six 
years after making the gift. One result is 
that expectant heirs do their best to keep 
bedridden parents alive if gifts have been 
made but a short time before. 

But this arbitrary time limit is an ex- 
tremely crude measure. The official in 
charge of the inheritance-tax bureau of one 
state, a man whose business it is to collect 
all he can from gifts as well as from other 
sources, told me that the reason many elderly 


| men make gifts to their sons is not at all 


because the father is getting old, but be- 


| cause the son is getting older. A moment’s 
| reflection will show the plausibility and rea- 
| sonableness of this apparently paradoxical 
| statement. 


These gifts are made in many cases be- 
cause the son has at last reached an age 
where the father can trust him. The father 
rarely has any confidence in his son at the 
age of twenty. But often when the son 
reaches thirty-five or forty he shows he can 
manage the business and has some common 
sense. About that time he begins to relieve 
his father of the responsibility of the busi- 
ness and shows ability to take it over. Asa 
younger man he sowed his wild oats, irri- 
tated the father by being cocky and know- 
it-all, and was probably nothing but a 
financial drain on the old man. To argue 
that such gifts are made in contemplation 
of death is contrary to facts. 

Consider the well-known case of John D. 
Rockefeller, now eighty-five years old, and 
his only son, who was fifty years old on 
January twenty-ninth of this year. Testi- 
mony of Standard Oil officials before a 
Senate committee two years ago showed 
that the elder Rockefeller no longer owns 
stock of any amount in these companies, 
but that the son is the largest owner in num- 
bers ofthem. At that time the younger man 
owned stock in one such company alone hay- 
ing a market value of nearly $90,000,000. 


Gifts for Family Reasons 


There is the best of reason for stating 
that the largest portion of the Rockefeller 
fortune, not given away to charity, has now 
passed into the hands of Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr., amounting, according to the more 
conservative estimates, to at least $500,000,- 
000. Indeed the writer’s understanding is 
that the Rockefellers are quite willing to let 
the public know that this transfer has taken 
place. 

“Do you regard this as a move induced 
by the drastic inheritance taxes?’’ I asked 
a man who has had extensive experience 
in both public and private finance. 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say that such 
a thought had not occurred to the persons 
interested,” was the reply, “but what could 
be more natural and human than to make 
this transfer? Such a fortune involves not 
only great responsibility but carries with it 
vast power. Mr. Rockefeller’s health was 
such when he retired from business many 
years ago that he lacked the strength to 
enjoy such power. For a man who was in 
poor health when he was seventy to retain 
such responsibility until he is eighty-five, 
when he has a son of fifty whom he believes 
in, would be narrow-minded, unreasonable 
and bigoted.” 

A New England manufacturer died a few 
years ago, leaving a fortune of $8,000,000. 
On $6,000,000 the heirs have paid taxes 
without question, but on $2,000,000 they 
are contesting the state’s demand. This 
man had two sons by his first wife, the elder 
of whom died some years ago. The younger 
son, although only about thirty, had shown 
great ability in helping his father manage 
the business. 

Only five months before his death the 
father turned over to the only son $2,000,- 
000 of stock in the family business, a con- 
trolling interest. The stock was put in a 
vault, where the son had access to it, and 
the father warned him not to tell a soul of 
the transfer, the only persons who knew 
about it being the father, the son and the 
father’s chief legal and financial adviser. 
The father was then well along in years, had 
just had a serious operation following many 
illnesses, and a few days after making the 
transfer departed with his adviser for a trip 
through the battlefields of Europe, dying 
soon after his return. 

Offhand it would seem as if the state had 
a cinch collecting taxes on this stock, espe- 
cially as death within six months after mak- 
ing a gift constitutes a prima facie case for 
the state in that particular jurisdiction. 
But the facts are not so simple as they ap- 
pear. It is probable that the real motives 
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for making the gift were partly the father’s 
confidence in the son’s demonstrated’ busi- 
ness ability, and even more a desire that if 
his second wife should remarry after his 
death control of the business should remain 
with the son, who had worked so hard, 


rather than fall into the hands of a rank out-° 


sider. Personal and family reasons, not tax 
evasion, were the real motives. 

Thus it will be seen that taxing gifts and 
deeds of trust is not at all simple, nor would 
the complexities of the question be disposed 
of entirely if Congress should place a special 
tax on gifts, irrespective of whether the mo- 
tive is contemplation of death or not. Such 
a tax may go through the present session of 
Congress, so it is said at this writing. Nor 
are arguments lacking for it. 

Why should the son who inherits $10,- 
000,000 at his parent’s death pay a huge 
tax, while the son who is given the same 
amount seven years before his parent’s 
death escape taxes altogether? The possi- 
bility of making gifts means that one man is 
caught and another is not. 

“We have all been misled by the fact 
that we impose a tax on the occasion of 
death,” said Proféssor Adams several years 
ago. “The intrinsic occasion for imposing 
this tax is that somebody gets something 
for nothing. This is a sound, logical argu- 
ment for a tax on gifts.” 

But such a tax might lead to new forms 
of evasion through fake sales at nominal 
values. It may be necessary as a revenue 
producer. But it is rather serious to tell 
a man who has accumulated money through 
sacrifice and self-denial that he cannot give 
any substantial portions of it to his loved 
ones without paying an additional tax. 
Such a measure hits the wholly innocent 
along with the guilty. 

Although the names of numbers of per- 
sons of very large and even conspicuous 
wealth have been used in this article by 
way of illustration, the subject is one which 
has a far wider bearing. The writer was 
asking a Wall Street banker about the re- 
puted difficulties of the Frick and one of 
the Harkness estates in raising cash to pay 
taxes, and he replied: 

“What does it matter anyway? They 
don’t count, they don’t run business enter- 
prises. If it costs them a little more or a 
little less to settle taxes, what difference 
does it make? Such fortunes are freaks, 
anyway, and it is their business to be 
liquid, to have securities which can be sold 
readily on the Wall Street market. But 
they are the rare exceptions, they are not 
typical of the average factory, store, whole- 
sale firm, coal mine, newspaper, real estate 
or farming venture. The owner of the small 
or moderate sized manufacturing, mercan- 
tile, mining or real-estate concern is often 
tied up to the hilt in debts. Or at least his 
property consists mostly of a controlling 
interest in the business. Yet such an inter- 
est must frequently be liquidated at the 
very time when the business has lost the 
man who built it up, and the problem of 
converting such an interest into cash is far 
more important than what happens to the 
millions of a Frick or a Harkness.” 


Life-Insurance Protection 


It is impossible to say how much of the 
shrinkage which often takes place in busi- 
ness partnerships and small corporations at 
the death of the founder or chief executive 
is due to the loss of this personality and 
how much is due to taxes. Clearly the rapid 
growth in the use of life insurance for the 
twin purposes of replacing the loss of a 
dominant personality and for payment of 
inheritance taxes, indicates an increasing 
and wholesome realization of the impor- 
tance of both factors in business success. 

In any case the coming of heavy inherit- 
ance taxation has been followed by a 
marked increase in life insurance. Not only 
have the companies carried on vigorous 
campaigns on the basis of the inheritance- 
tax argument, but there is a marked tend- 
ency toward the taking out of larger poli- 
cies. It is said that 120 Americans carry 
policies of $1,000,000 or more apiece. Also 
the tendency is for individual companies to 
increase the limits of the policy they will 
carry on any one life, recent increases 
being as much as $50,000 or $100,000 in the 
case of several companies. 

Yet the great fortunes whose contents 
have been exposed to public view in recent 
years, following the death of the owner, do 
not seem to have contained much life in- 
surance. It may be unwise to generalize, 
but I am inclined to think that the larger 
life-insurance policies have appealed more 
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Stone Age Weapons 
“Made of Champion Sillimanite 


occurs. That means better all around engine per- 
formance and a marked saving in oil and gas. 


No other spark plug can have a core of silli- 
manite because Champion controls the world’s 
only known commercial supply of this 
rare mineral. 


Motorists everywhere now recognize that 
Champion is the better spark plug. That is why 
Champion makes more than two-thirds of all 
spark plugs produced—why seven out of every 
ten cars on the road are Champion equipped. 


You will know new motoring satisfaction 
and you will be practicing real economy if 
you install a full set of Champions at 
least once a year. The seven Champion 
types provide a correctly designed spark 
plug for every engine. 


| More than 90,000 dealers sell Champion. Any one of them will allow you 
to compare Champions with other spark plugs. The Champion guarantee 
On every carton is your assurance of complete satisfaction. Champion X 
is 60 cents. Blue Box 75 cents. (Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). 


Pion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio Le rn 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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Why do babies Cry? 


Every mother knows—for literally hun- 
dreds of reasons’’. They cry for good reasons, 
for bad reasons—and sometimes, for no ap- 
parent reason at all. 


But when the reason is a painful accident or 
irritation of baby’s tender skin, there is one 
best way to relieve the baby—and baby’s 
mother. 


Pain and discomfort of the skin cannot 
always be prevented. 
They can usually be stopped—quick! 


1G BAM many things happen to baby’s 
skin? Your own too. It may be an 
accident like a burn ora bruise today—a con- 
dition like a rash or chafing tomorrow. You 
should know in such cases what to doat once. 


Do you know Unguentine? 


In millions of homes, Unguentine is the first 
thought for skin accidents or irritations, a real 
“friend in need’’—always handy in the 
medicine chest. 


Unguentine is unusually effective. These are 
the reasons: 1. It stops pain promptly; 2. 
prevents dangerous infections because it 
kills germs in a few moments; 3. heals 
quickly, stimulating rapid growth of healthy 
cells; 4. prevents needless scars because it 
heals from the bottom and sides, upwards. 
Remember this about Unguentine. 

Someof yourfriends probably know Unguentine. 
You should know it, too. When you do you 
will be glad you read this advertisement. 


Put Unguentine on your shopping list today. Ask your 
druggist, he knows what Unguentine will do. Price soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 


Laboratories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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Norwi 


—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical preparations 


. 


Return this coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Norwicu, N.Y 
Enclosed find 8c for trial tube of Unguentine and booklet 


emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. $5 
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AFTERMATHS OF THE ARMISTIC 


black figures like 
columns of ants, 
pulling up the beet 
roots, trimming off 
tops and dirt and 
piling them in neat 
rows along the 
brown earth. 

The whole land- 
scape was dotted 
with tall round 
golden wheat 
stacks in rows 
along the borders 
of the stubble 
fields, or clustered 
thick and cozy 
around the old gray 
farmsteads. Cer- 
tainly a land flow- 
ing with bread and 
sugar, if not with 
milk and honey. 

There was a pa- 
thetic preponder- 
ance of women and 
girls among the 
workers in the 
fields—much larger 
than in prewar 
times—straining to make good war’s terrible 
wastage of man power. But in the villages 
and towns this balance was partially re- 
dressed, for the work of rebuilding and re- 
pairing the ruined houses, shops, public 
buildings, factories and railroad stations, 
calling for heavy pick-and-shovel work and 
skilled artisans, was being done entirely by 
men. 

And such cheerful, whole-hearted, intelli- 
gently directed work as it was! Everywhere 
that the twisted, shattered skeletons of 
the old buildings remained for comparison, 
the new factories, such as the sugar-beet 
mills for instance, were at least 50 per cent 
bigger and better planned, with every mod- 
ern improvement to boot. The new houses 
are higher ceilinged, larger windowed, bet- 
ter lighted and ventilated, more healthful 
in every way than the old ones. 


Conditions in France Improving 


The new railroad stations are models not 
only of convenience but of simple archi- 
tectural beauty and good taste in decora- 
tion. France is rebuilding for the future. 
And an admirable sense of practical pro- 
portion is maintained. In several of the 
smaller towns, for instance, the passenger 
station was housed in an old war hut, or 
wooden barrack, such as soldiers slept in 
along the Front, while the fine new freight 
sheds rose near by in the stately dignity of 
reénforced concrete, with domed glass roofs 
and traveling cranes and great steel-framed 
windows. Business before luxury is their 
motto, and a true one it is. 

And what is most basic and vitally im- 
portant of all, to the biologic eye, the 
human workers in this busy ant hill, crushed 
by the Prussian hoof, are vigorous and 
hearty, clear of skin, bright of eye, well fed 
and comfortably clothed; though, of course, 
as elsewhere in postwar Europe, clothes 
acquire merit with years and are valued for 
their length of fellowship like old friends 
or old wine, and visibly or audibly new 
raiment is considered bad form. Food is 
abundant, and by postwar standards mod- 
erate in price; and everyone seems to have 
a job, a place to sleep and three square 
meals a day. Nor is this appearance of 
simply astounding recuperation merely a 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Rosenhugel, a Village Built by the House Owners Themselves 


_ superficial impression. It is absolutely sup- 


ported by facts. 

First and most fundamental, the official 
records show that the death rate of France 
today is actually lower than it was in 1900 


and only one-sixth higher than in 1913: - 


The great vital machine of the nation, the 
heart of the race, has regained its balance 
after the staggering shock of war and is 
throbbing normally once more. 

Two things have made this triumphant 
comeback possible—food and control of in- 
fectious diseases. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the war more than one-third of the 
wheat land of France went out of cultiva- 
tion or into enemy hands. The great De- 
partment of the North, most of which was 
pays occupé, alone furnished one-fifth of 
France’s entire wheat crop before 1914. 
Now government reports show that three- 
quarters of this has been brought back into 
bearing and that, at present rates, in two 
years more the country will be reaping its 
full prewar harvest! The increase, for in- 
stance, between 1922 and 1923 was 20 per 
cent. 

What is even more encouraging and sig- 
nificant, the yield is increasing faster than 
the acreage brought under plow. This 
means better and more up-to-date meth- 
ods of cultivation are being used, and as 
one travels through the country one sees the 
reason why. On every hand the stubble is 
being turned under for next year’s harvest by 
modern motor gang plows, which plow twice 
as deep and ten times as many acres in a day 
as the old ox or horse drawn plow. The 
brown furrows are smoothed and pulver- 
ized by disk harrows, and the winter wheat 
planted evenly and at precisely the proper 
depth by up-to-date machine drills, instead 
of being picturesquely flung abroad by hand 
at the mercy of the winds and the birds of 
the air, after the fashion immortalized by 
Millet in his Sower. 

On inquiry we found that the peasants in 
many of the communes had clubbed to- 
gether, at the suggestion of American and 
English war-relief workers, and bought 
all these modern agricultural implements, 
including mowing machines, reaping ma- 
chines, steam threshers and farm motors, 
taking turns at their use, thus striving to 
make good their war loss of man power. 


A Section of Tergnier, Northern France, an Important Chemical Center, Rebuilt by the Nord Railroad Company 1? 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


“lies of the Field”’ 


N orinne Griffith and again 
nw Tearle—this time in a 
m of society, ‘‘Lilies of the 
tures like this come only 
jy or seldom does the screen 
tmosphere of those dizzy 
of ealth. 

nit March 17th this dramatic 
-t story of a devoted wife, 
ic “‘lilies,"’ pretty hot-house 
of| ciety, and a man cyni- 

e »bility of womanhood — 
oliitself in many of 

t neaetid theatres in 
ati. Entertainment 
—aged in such sur- 
gs can bring 

mid beauty - 
ei 


Who or what could fill the void 
when her baby was taken from 
her? Was there anything big 
enough or strong enough to hold 
her? Problems suchas these make 
this fascinating story, “‘Lilies of the 
Field,” ideal screen entertainment. 


ustery 


A strange contrast here—this young mother whose heart is held fast in the tiny 
hands of her baby, cast in the midst of the gay “‘lilies,’’ richly gowned and jewel 


bedecked. Drama, threatening and swirling like a storm cloud, hovers over 
this luxurious dinner party—a scene from “ Lilies of the Field.” 

ulown” Grows Bigger “The Perfect Flapper” The Great Screen Jury “Flowing Gold’”’ in Flames! 
AEXANDER, that lovable OLLEEN MOORE'S next picture? HE highest paid jury that ever sat ILMING a burning oil well is a lot 

© older, has found an im- We’ve had so many people ask us in judgment of a case will appear of fun if only conscientious firemen 
ice in the cast of ‘Sun- —folk who saw ‘Flaming Youth” and in “The Woman on the Jury,’’ a tense don’t come to put out the blaze. This 
e}: of the passing of the old “Painted People’? and wanted more of | drama which will appear soon. is what happened to Richard Walton 
T) big cast of favorites now dainty Colleen. The news is out at The jury box will be filled with Tully when he was photographing 
oy Steward, Bessie Love, last—it is to be ‘‘The Perfect Flapper.’’ eleven good.men and true and one “Flowing Gold’’ and it took half a 
preueth, Tully Marshall, Hal And who would better fit in such a woman, even truer. Sylvia Breamer dozen permits to argue the fire fighters 

arles B, Crockett and Ben picture than pretty, vivacious Colleen? — will be there—the central figure in the out of the picture. But the thrill re- 
et It looks like a duplication of the whirl of drama—and Frank Mayo. mains, including the daring rescue. 
d¢n” will be proof that the success of ‘‘Flaming Youth,” for plans Others in the cast will be Lew Cody, Count on Rex Beach any time for 
O\‘he present holds as much call for Milton Sills to appear again Bessie Love, Hobart Bosworth, Mary thrills and adventure. He has done 
2| the story of pioneer days. as Miss Moore's leading man. Carr and Ford Sterling. nothing better than “Flowing Gold.” 


Entertainment Ahead! 


er rhea 71% Be p ‘ oN 2 : “A Galley of Spain, or so it seems!” 
Sra This is no Holly- ; : ; The adventurer mounting the rail 
Nor is it Arizona sand. of the English frigate sights danger 
€ sends us the picture and the burly navigator scents the 
ts, where he is filming “A s fray. A hot chase is coming and a 
Sahara,” and fortunately “Torment hotter fight, with ships lashed together 
Mame of the soldierly and knives working at close range. 
s his romancing in Torment indeed Adventure there was in those six- 
€ camel’s back. It is when a world of brick and teenth century days and adventure 
keredanduniformed mortar tumbles about you and death stalks near. today off Catalina Island, where Frank 


ind recognition. Characters change in such an hour; forgotten days Lloyd has his movie fleet with 600 
ewe companywill return any and dreams return; avarice and ambition become warriors and galley slaves performing 
WH: the completed picture, silly futilities. before a battery of cameras—all for 
the Sahara” will soon Bessie Love and Owen Moore have the leading The Sea Hawk,’’ Rafael Sabatini’s 


roles in this new Tourneur picture. novel which he is filming. 
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Big Car 
Size, $1 


Stop Radiator eae 
Yourself for 75c 


You will be surprised how quickly, easily 
and completely you can stop one or more 
leaks in your radiator. Or anywhere in 
the cooling system. It also prevents other 
leaks from developing. Get acanof Warner 
Liquid Solder at once — save big repair 
bills or the cost of a new radiator. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Guaranteed by Mr. A. P. 
Warner, inventor of the famous Warner 
Speedometer. Sold on amoney-back basis. 
Avoid substitutes. If your dealer is out of 
stock, write us direct. 


WARNER’PATIERSON CO, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Y 
yyy GY", 3) x 


. i 

| Stop Spring Squeaks & 
Your car’s springs are built in - 
leaves instead of one solid piece 
of metal so that the leaves can 
work back and forth and give 
greaterridingcomfort. Butthey 4 
become bound together by rust 
and dirt. Release them bysquirt- 
ing Warner Penetreen along 
theedge. Increasetheriding 
qualities of your car Le 
50%. Over 1000 
other uses. 
Use cou- 
pon be- 
low. 


cape SE pee Se ee ee eee 
WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 

914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find seventy-five cents. Please send me one 
can of Warner Penetreen. 


Name 
Address. 


Town 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
that certain second-grade types of cheese 
making with the skimmed residuum are 
profitable. 

In almost every city one sees the gouttes 
de lait—literally “drops of milk’’—milk 
stations with mothers’ classes attached; 
beautifully housed ecoles maternelles, or ma- 
ternal schools; admirable créches, where 
the children of mothers who have to work 
in the factories are taken care of during the 
day. Most of these were in operation before 
the war, but have been spurred to a higher 
activity by its stern pressure; while since 
the war, and largely as a result of Amer- 
ican relief agencies, many clinics for pre- 
tubercular children, with fresh-air homes 
out in the country, have sprung up. 

One other by-product of the war, though 
of apparently minor importance, may mean 
much for coming generations. This is the 
greatly increased interest in the care and 
condition of the teeth, particularly in chil- 
dren. This was due in part to the Red 
Cross and other war-work organizations, 
but far more to the literally shining ex- 
ample set by the smiling and popular Amer- 
ican doughboy. His stature, his athletic 
prowess and his good nature made him at 
once the hero and the exemplar of French 
childhood, to be copied and imitated in 
every way possible. 

These children might not be able to grow 
so big, but they would at least have strong, 
white, shining teeth like his. 


Well: Fed Londoners 


This wave of emulation was promptly 
joined and reénforced by another of much 
more practical origin, started by the vic- 
torious poilu returning home from the war. 
Although there were some admirable school 
and other public dental clinics in France, a 
large part of the dentists before the war 
were of the imported or American type, 
with fees to match, and were regarded by 
the great mass of the workers as exotic lux- 
uries of the rich and well-to-do. But during 
the four years of the struggle Jean and 
Henri had had their teeth treated and 
filled and put in first-class condition by the 
army dentists to increase their efficiency as 
fighting machines. The result was so much 
more comfortable and more effective for 
assault upon the crisp crust of the war 
bread that on coming home they at once 
began to look about for dentists who could 
keep up this enjoyable condition and ex- 
tend it to their wives and children, who 
were more than willing. So these twin 
waves have continued to spread with rising 
intensity and in widening circles, until just 
recently grave and reverend professors and 
presidents of medical academies and col- 
leges have been holding council as to how 
an adequate supply of dentists is to be 
provided to meet this new and unheard of 
demand for pretty teeth on the part of the 
youngsters and young ladies, and for good 
grinders by their fathers and mothers. 


The British constitution, both legal and 
psychological, has always been _prover- 
bially replete with apparent anomalies and 
contradictions; and England is still run- 
ning true to form. Her foreign trade is still 
far below prewar levels; her wage scales 
are vastly higher than before, and refuse to 
down with all the obstinacy of Banquo’s 
ghost; she has a terrific war debt, still 
more appalling taxes, and an official record 
of more than 1,250,000 unemployed. As a 
result, those who indulge in England’s 
favorite indoor sport of predicting gloom 
and disaster for their beloved country have 
certainly had some impressive figures to 
work with—and they have not neglected 
their opportunity. 

To the innocent eye of the biologic ob- 
server, utterly devoid of economic or finan- 
cial vision, there are some most curious 
contradictions. Whatever trades may be 
slack or dull in England, the business of 
eating in public is emphatically not one of 
them. To one familiar with London before 
the war, one of the most striking changes 
is the extraordinary growth and multipli- 
cation of food shops and tea rooms—even 
greater than the similar development in 
New York City since prohibition, and per- 
haps for a like reason, for the consumption 
of aleohol in England has fallen to about 50 
per cent of its prewar level. At all events, 
they have sprung up on every corner, in the 
middle of every block and at intervals in 
between—tea shops, lunch rooms, restau- 
rants, dairy lunches, bakeries, soda-water 
fountains serving lunch, and confectioners’ 
shops with a wide range of eatables. 
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Their increase in size and splendor is al- 
most equally striking. Former simple tea 
shops now occupy handsome and even 
magnificent four or five story buildings of 
their own, with an orchestra on every floor, 
and accommodations for from 500 to 2000 
customers at once. And yet they keep their 
prices so moderate that they hold the same 
class of patrons as before. In addition to 
teas, they furnish substantial breakfasts, 
hot lunches or dinners, meat teas and sup- 
pers, including after-theater suppers, and 
some remain open all night. And seldom if 
ever is a single glass of liquor even seen. 

One feature they all have in common, 
little, middle-sized and big—they are busy 
all day long, and at mealtimes crammed to 
the doors, so that it is difficult to find a 
seat and scores are often seen standing in 
line waiting their turn. When you do get a 
place you find your neighbors are doing 
themselves very well, as the English ver- 
nacular hath it; consuming not merely 
tea, bread and butter and scones or plain 
buns, which would have been their limit in 
prewar days, but quantities of rich, sweet 
little cakes and pastries—Napoleons, sul- 
tans, cream puffs, layer cake, Dundee cake, 
chocolate cake, and a special slice of delight 
called the gdteau du jour, to say nothing of 
fruit tartlets, sandwiches, French pastries, 
jams of all sorts, and even ice cream, and all 
of the most substantial and excellent quality. 
There is no gorging, but no economical 
skimping either; and whatever troubles of 
his own the English worker of the office 
force and sales force may have, he is cer- 
tainly not underfeeding himself. 

Nor, for that matter, does his industrial 
brother seem to be very badly off. If he 
has found work, he is generally getting good 
wages; and if he has not, he can almost 
always go on the dole and receive a suste- 
nance allowance from the government while 
he waits, like the immortal Mr. Micawber, 
for something to turn up. 

Indeed, a large part of the rather acri- 
monious protests of the heavily taxed are 
directed against this feature of the situation. 

“Why should a man work,’ they de- 
mand, “‘when he knows he will be paid for 
doing nothing? He will soon make unem- 
ployment his regular profession!’’ 

It also helps to explain the enormous offi- 
cial total of unemployment in Great 
Britain; for, if a man who is out of work 
can get a small sum each week by simply 
reporting that fact to the proper authori- 
ties, he is naturally going to do so as often 
as the occasion arises. Thus Great Britain’s 
unemployment figures probably come much 
closer to the absolute total than do those 
of most other nations. Moreover, all out- 
of-works over fourteen may be counted as 
unemployed laborers and draw the dole; 
also, England’s total working population is 
about 13,000,000; so that a 10 per cent 
total of unemployed, especially when 
counted over such a long stretch of age, is 
really not so serious as 1,250,000 workless 
would at first seem. Indeed, the average 
unemployment, including seasonal trades, 
ran from 4 to 6 per cent in most countries 
before the war, as stated by Mr. Baldwin 
in a recent speech. 


In the London Shopping District 


Of course, there are shabby as well as 
shining exceptions to every rule; but, 
broadly considered, to the observing eye 
the average English worker seems better 
housed, better clothed, better fed and gen- 
erally more comfortable than before the war. 

The more well-to-do classes, though bit- 
terly protesting against the really most 
formidable taxes that are laid upon large 
incomes, seem somehow to have enough 
left to exist on very comfortably indeed. 
Regent Street, the Fifth Avenue of Lon- 
don, is in the throes of a rebuilding period, 
and so looks at present as though it had 
been hit by an air raid; but to judge from 
the really beautiful buildings that have al- 
ready emerged it will be so much improved 
that it will hardly know itself when all is 


finished. Huge department stores, feeling’ 


the need of more room, but not wishing to 
lose an unnecessary farthing’s worth of 
their wonderful trade, keep their display 
windows going till the old building has been 
torn down to the level of the awnings, then 
knock up another set as soon as the new 
ground-floor framework has been erected, 
and start in again. To all outward appear- 
ances, at least, the Tight Little Isle is quite 
a long way from being Spurlos versenkt! 
Belgium, the heroic little bantam cock of 
Europe, has also been coming back to nor- 
mal with most surprising rapidity. ‘The 
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Announcing 


™ NEW HUDSON SEDAN 


of Greater Beauty and A Finer Super-Six Chassis 


In closed cars especially, Hudson has offered many beautiful types. 
But never, we believe, has there been a model of such richness as 
this new Sedan. The upholstering is a different material than has 
heretofore been used. 


But as pleasing to you as the Sedan will surely be, your greatest 
satisfaction will come from the chassis. “—The famed smoothness of 
Super-Six performance has been made even more attractive by refine- 
ments which assure prompt engine starting even in the coldest weather, 
as well as a greater improvement in gasoline and oil economy. 


We concede no smoother performance in any motor car. A steady 


vibrationless flow of power gives to the new Hudson chassis an 
individuality that all motordom concedes. 


Few cars at any price are to be compared to the New Hudson Sedan 
in either richness of body detail or mechanical excellence. When 
price is considered Hudson is outstanding in its value. 
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The Sedan 


/ Passenger 


"2145 


NEW MODELS 


Speedster - - - $1350 
7-Pass. Phaeton - 1425 
COAChee a re 5 
bePass) sedan = — 9 Lo95 


Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra 
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10 Shaves 
FREE 


See Coupon 


oe % 
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My Life Work 


The finest Shaving Cream you will ever know 
By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have devoted my life to 
soap chemistry. We have here 
developed some of the greatest 
soaps created. One of them— 
Palmolive—is the leading toi- 
let soap of the world. 


is, strong bubbles which sup- 
port the hairs for cutting. 


We made 130 failures 


We made up 130 formulas 
which we discarded. Each was 
better than the one before. 
But none, in our opinion, 
reached the utmost in a Shav- 
ing Cream. 


Then we attained a Shaving 
Cream which met even our ex- 
acting requirements. Someone 
may make a better one, but not 
much better. Today Palmolive 
Shaving Cream is monarch in 
its field. It is winning men by 
the millions, as they try it. 

* BS Eg 

Don’t change from the cream 
you like now until you see what 
Palmolive Shaving Cream does. 
But make this test. You owe it to 
yourself and to us. Try ten shaves, 


and let the results show if we 
have excelled the rest. 


Our greatest ambition for 
years has been to perfect the 
supreme Shaving Cream. And 
we have done that, beyond 
question. Millionsof men now 
concede it. 


1,000 men consulted 


Our first step was to ask 
1,000 men what they most de- 
sired in a Shaving Cream. All 
of them agreed on four things. 


But one requirement, and 
the greatest of all, is some- 
thing no man mentioned. They 
were not scientists. They did 
not know the prime require- 
ment in a shaving soap. That 


Excels in 5 ways 

It maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 

Super-strong bubbles support 
the hairs for cutting. 

The palm and olive oil blend 
acts as a lotion, leaving fine 
after-effects. 


It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times, so one-half gram suffices 
for a shave. 

It softens the beard in one 
minute. No hot towels, no finger 
rubbing. 


 PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 


© P. Co. 1924 


10 SHAVES FREE Simply insert your name and 


address and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-585, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
if a fair-sized shell hit more than ten yards 
away—well, you might get a lovely sand 
bath, but nothing more; it would bury 


| itself peacefully and decently. But down 


near Gorizia, if a shell hit on one of those 
rocky hillsides 200 yards up above you, you 
were done—that’s all!”’ 

And then came the sickening collapse at 
Caporetto and the retreat almost to the 
edge of the Venetian lagoons. Small won- 
der that even the final victorious sweep into 
Triest and the annexation of Italia Irri- 
denta failed to bring back Italy to full and 
vigorous national activity and life once 
more. But even then the workers who 
had gone back to the soil had promptly taken 
root again and were producing their own 
food and a good surplus for others, as their 
race had done so many scores of times 
before in their war-scourged history. 

And now Mussolini, with his unerring 
appeal to the dramatic instinct of his coun- 
trymen, has drawn his nation out of this 
state of apathetic dissatisfaction and seems, 
as someone crudely remarked, to have 
jazzed it up to a surprising degree, so that 
its national outlook has once more become 
energetic and progressive. Its factories are 
humming, their output of goods rapidly in- 
creasing; food is plentiful, trade growing 
by leaps and bounds; while the white coal 
of water-power electricity to which she was 
driven by the coal shortages of war is prov- 
ing a regular godsend and literally galvaniz- 
ing her industrial activities into new and 
victorious life. 

One example of the new national spirit 
may be seen in the reported plan to estab- 
lish adequate playgrounds near every school 
in Italy, each with an adequately trained 
physician or school nurse in attendance. 
These latter will not only guard against 
minor accidents, but will also try to spread 
health information through the children to 
their families, so that the playgrounds will 
become centers of community hygiene as 
well as places of happy, well-directed play 
and activity. 

So much for the Allied powers—but what 
of the lands beyond the Rhine? They have 
not been noticeably reluctant in calling at- 
tention to their own supposed sufferings; 
and, indeed, conditions were certainly bad 
enough at the very beginning, just after the 
Armistice. As has been said, the whole 
economic and physical frame of Germany 
began to crumble soon after the great 
Friedensturm of 1918 had ended so disas- 
trously for its originators, and the general 
death rate exceeded by 20 per cent even the 
terrible holocaust of 1915; everything ap- 
peared to be headed straight for disintegra- 
tion and chaos. 


American Relief Work 


Yet such is the recuperative power of the 
human system that in a surprisingly short 
time a fairly comfortable level was reached. 
The death rate dropped even faster than it 
had risen, and, despite the collapse of the 
mark and the constant threats of revolt 
and war, has stayed down ever since. And 
while death rates have gone down crop 
rates have gone up, until, according to 
latest reports, last season’s wheat harvest 
is ample to feed the entire nation—if the 
farmers could be persuaded to sell for paper 
marks. For this really amazing return to 
normalcy the utmost credit must be given 
to the various charitable organizations, and 
particularly the American Relief Associa- 
tion, for the prompt and efficient assistance, 
chiefly in the form of food, which was given 
to the children of our late enemies. If it 
can be said of anyone that ‘‘his name shall 
endure forever,’ that man is Herbert 
Hoover, the head of that magnificent or- 
ganization which counted the recipients of 
its charity not by the hundred or even the 
thousand, but by the million. 

But while our organization was quite 
properly the largest and most powerful, 
smaller nations were equally generous in 
their own way. Several of the neutral coun- 
tries which had a fair surplus of food and 
no war damage to repair took over thou- 
sands of half-starved, undernourished chil- 
dren from the Central Empires and fed 
them, clothed them and rested them for 
months on end, until they were as plump 
and rosy and happy as those of their own 
age in the lands to which they had come— 
ae in some cases that was saying a good 
deal. 

Switzerland, as might have been ex- 
pected, welcomed thousands of them. 

Many of these little ones, coming from 
Austria—which had suffered far more than 
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of Buying Silk Hosiery 
Our Representative calls at your home 
with samples. You save money by buy- 
ing fine, perfect-fitting silk hosiery direct 
from our mills at manufacturer’s price. 


Every pair is guaranteed 


a 
Rane 


This gold button 


Be oy 4 De ; “UG Rs 
wy St piv Wea AS ENCARTA pasa eR eye, yA ean 
ws va ti ! ¥ a ay 
identifies the Real 
Silk Representative 
OSES 
WOSIERS 


Indianapolis . Indiana 
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“What a Difference!” 


That’s just what you will say 
when you listen in the first night 
after you've changed to Willard Re- 
chargeable B Batteries. 


What a difference in clearness! 
What a difference in volume! What 
a difference in tone quality. 


Those harsh, frying noises that were 
due to electrical leakage or too low 
voltagein your old Bbatteries are gone, 
of course. 


Willard Rechargeable B’s are leak- 
proof and can always be kept deliver- 
ing their full rated voltage. 


There’s nothing like an actual 
demonstration to make you realize 
the difference in results. Your Wil- 
lard Service Station or Radio Dealer 
will be glad to give you one. He has 
for you, also, a copy of the interesting 
booklet, “Better Results from Radio’, 
Or you can get it direct from the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland. 


The Leading Broadcasting Batteries 
Because of their performance and 
economy, Willard Rechargeable B’s are the 
outstanding batteries for broadcasting use. 
They have been adopted by 104 stations. 


ONL§ GN» 


For Peanut Tubes 
A leak-proof, noise- 
free storage battery 
that costs little and 
lasts for years. 


Willard A Batteries 


sell at a wide range 
of prices. 


Willard B Batteries 


are made in 24 volt 
or 48 volt units, 
each in two capac- 
ities, 2500 and 4500 
m. a. h. 


Rechargeable Batteries for 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Now, as never before, is the whole world 
realizing how infinitely precious are all the 
little lives that come into it every year. 
They are far and away the most treasured 
crop of any nation, the one upon which its 
whole future depends; and the attention 
now being paid to this field is, most appro- 
priately, little short of worshipful. The 
nations are all out to make their country 
such a safe and pleasant and healthful place 
for the little newcomer that he’ll want to 
stay right there and grow up into a sturdy 
and useful citizen. 

With what vigor and success this cam- 
paign has already been waged in certain 
countries was almost whimsically shown by 
a case recently reported in the English 
papers. 

An undertaker ina London suburb had 
gone into bankruptcy because, as he ex- 
plained in all seriousness, the Infant Wel- 
fare Clinics were so numerous and active 
that they had simply ruined his usually 
profitable summer business of preparing 
and conducting babies’ funerals, which 
filled in an otherwise slack season. 

But though every care is being taken of 
the rising generation, there would seem to 
be a great and terrible gap torn through the 
very fabric of our civilization by those four 
awful years of carnage. How can the ter- 
rible crushing loss of life, the monumental, 
staggering total of 10,000,000 men killed 
in battle, swept away in their prime, pos- 
sibly be recovered from short of a century 
or two? 

Difficult as it is to believe, with the hor- 
ror of it fresh in our minds, Europe was not 
a whit worse off five years ago than she was 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars, a cen- 
tury before, or than Germany after the 
Thirty Years’ War in 1648, or France after 
the Hundred Years’ War. 

In the Thirty Years’ War, for instance, 
instead of a loss of 10,000,000 lives out of a 
total population of nearly 500,000,000, the 
population of Northern and Central Eu- 
rope is estimated to have fallen from 20,- 
000,000 to less than 8,000,000! A loss of 
60 per cent of its total inhabitants as 
against 2 per cent in 1918. 

Our powers of recuperation are simply 
astounding, and one single comparison will 
give an idea why. Everything in this world 
i relative, and was even before Einstein’s 

ay. 

This staggering total of 10,000,000 lives 
lost only equals about two yearly crops of 
babies born in the warring countries. So 
that for every man killed during the Great 
War two tiny babies, involuntary volun- 
teers, were born to take his place. 


Control Over Disease 


But the greatest factor in the extraor- 
dinary recovery Europe has made in these 
five years has been our control over diseases 
and the causes of death. The lowering of the 
infant death rate alone, for instance, has 
been so striking as to go far to balance the 
war losses; so that the populations of Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Germany—allow- 
ing for lost territory and inhabitants—have 
already come surprisingly near to their pre- 
war levels. Indeed, in England, during two 
years of the war itself, the saving of infant 
and child life by vigilant care and the good 
feeding from high wages in the munition 
works was so great as actually to exceed the 
war losses, so that the total population 
slightly increased, incredible as it may 
seem. 

But this, though the greatest, is only one 
of many such influences at work. Nearly 
all previous wars have been followed by 
terrific epidemics of disease, such as typhus, 
typhoid, smallpox, cholera. Not only have 
these been conspicuous by their absence 
since 1918, save in unhappy Russia, but on 
the contrary modern methods of treatment 
and prevention which triumphed on a huge 
scale during the war, and won public con- 
fidence, have been brought back into the 
home community and continued, to save 
life and lessen sickness and disability. Ty- 
phoid fever, for instance, has declined 
markedly in both France and Italy, and 
become largely a disease of old men and 
children, because so many of the men were 
protected by the vaccine in the army. And 
the latter were so impressed with its value 
that since their return home they have been 
urging vaccination on their wives and chil- 
dren. 

Some of our state boards of health are 
taking advantage of the spread of this war 
experience by returned doughboys from the 
front and the training camps to organize 
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~ THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. , 


; Nash Sales Are Already Setting 
New High Records 


January rolled up the greatest volume of business 
ever credited to any January in the history of the 


company. 


And as this publication goes to press there are on 
our books actual, bona fide orders guaranteeing 
February a sales total that will outstrip the best 
previous February Nash has ever enjoyed. 


Comment upon these impressive facts is scarcely 
necessary. 


They paint their own inimitable picture of the 
powerful influence the refinements and improve- 
ments now embodied in Nash cars are exerting 
upon the buying preference of the American public. 
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You can escape the dirt and 
noise of the congested city without 
sacrificing comforts that have 
made city life so desirable. 

Modern plumbing — bathroom 
with hot and cold water, shower, 
lavatory, toilet-—may be yours in 
the suburbs as well as in the city. 

Any home—anywhere— may 
have running water under pres- 
sure—just like city water service— 
with a Duro system. No longer 
are you restricted to the limits of 
the municipal water mains. 


DURO 


Water Systems 


Are built in many sizes—for bungalow 
orcountry club; forcisterns,for shallow 
wells, for deepwells. They may be either 
electric motor or gasoline engine driven. 
They are compact, powerful, auto- 
matic—nothing to attend to or watch. 

And to make it easy for you to select 
the best water system—the one that 
will give you the most service for the 
least money—we have prepared the 
booklet “How to Choose a Water Sys- 
tem.” It takes the guesswork out of 
buying a water system. Send for it today. 

The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 

503 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Water Supply Systems, Water 
Filters and Water Softeners 


Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 503 Monument Ave., Dayton, O. 


_ Send me your booklet ‘‘How to Choose a Water 
System.” 


Name 
Address____ 
City. Prom. 
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At Night 


ITH your oar touch the lake 
Quietly, or it will break. 


See the little ripples spread! 
See the big stars, overhead! 


See the mountains and trees float 
Upside down under the boat! 


Throw your head back, and just stare 
Up and up—for worlds are there— 


Millions of them—dipped in Sun 
When God made such things for fun. 


Do not speak. Tonight I know 


What love is and why—and so 


You need only touch my hand 
Silently—I’ll understand. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Progress 


On a lone night told to me, 
Where I made my bed in a forest thinned 
By the white man’s industry, 
Out by the western sea. 


Black tree skeletons on the ground; 
Black tree skeletons all around, 

Gaunt and pitiful in the night, 

Held bare arms to the weird moonlight. 


Ashes there and the ghosts of things; 

Whispering leaves and the flash of 
wings— 

Things that were, till the White Man 
came 

And wrote the history of his shame. 


High in a charred crotch propped the 
moon; 

I lay and harked to the mournful croon 

Of the lonesome wind as it told to me 

This tale of the White Man’s infamy: 


Ir 


Out of the east, when the land was new, 
Over green valleys I blew and blew; 


sweet, 
And the blossoming hillsides ran to greet 
The sparkling edge of the river’s brink, 
Where the ignorant Wild Man stooped to 
drink. 


But a Civilized Man came out of the sea, 
And he tamed the land with his industry. 


Good-by, beauty; 

Progress comes! 
(Sewered slime from his reeking slums 
Lying awash on the sparkling brink 


drink.) 
11 
Westward I blew till I found a place 
That was still unknown to the grim white 
face; 
Billowing prairies aflame with bloom; 
But the White Man came with his ery, 
“Make room! 
For Progress marches; and in her van 
I carry the banner of Civilized Man!” 
Good-by, beauty! Hello, plow! 
(Three blind pigs and a poolroom now 
Stand on the spot where the goldenrod, 
In the Wild Man’s day, smiled up at God.) 


Iv 


Mourning the vanished sweetness there, 
Westward I blew to a land more fair, 


cutlets were practically washed away; and 
inasmuch as the chicken which I have or- 
dered to follow them is in no sense a water 
fowl, I thought ——”’ 

“Oh, go to the devil!’ said Vernon. 

He had lost his sense of humor for the 
first time on record. His soul was in danger. 
There is only one further incident to add 
to the score of the day’s disasters. It took 
place at a rather rowdy pothouse known as 


the Seven Seas Club, where a number of 


HIS is the tale that the lonesome wind 


And the land was good and the streams were 


Where the ignorant Wild Man stooped to 


Where the warm sunshine and the gentle 
rains 
Fell like a benison on the Plains. 


Here were the wide fields that I knew 


When the world was young and the land was 


new ; 
I laughed in the sweet grass, and I blew 
Down the mighty sweep of that glorious 


place, 
Seeing the splendor of God’s own face. 


But the White Man came with his ery, 
“Make room! 

For Progress comes with her changing 
loom, 

And the warp she weaves with her skillful 
hand 

Will make a Paradise of this land!’ 


Good-by, beauty! Hello, greed! 
(Old tin cans and the stinking weed 
Cover the glade where the gentian blue 


In the days of the ignorant Wild Man grew.) 


4 


Sadly I blew to the great green hills 

Of the farthest west, where the morning 
thrills 

To the first bird song, and the eagle’s 
nest, 

Sentinel-like on the skyward crest, 

Watches the great sea flowing west. 


Trees—a myriad wonderful trees; 

Springs, and a myriad humming bees 

In a myriad blossoms; and over all 

The joyous song of the waterfall. 

I thought at last I had found a land 

sale ee the Civilized White Man’s 
and. 


But he came again; and the heart of my 
west 

He hacked from its bosom. 
burned the rest. 


and 


Good-by, forest! Hello, death! 
Out of the red fire’s blighting breath— 
Listen! . 


say, 
““Misnamed Progress passed this way!” 


vi 


Here and there they have set aside 

A few old trees, with their arms still wide 

To the winds of God; and the reverent 
hears 

The whispering tongues of a thousand 
years. 


Old? They were old when the world was 
young! 

The mating song of the spring was sung 

In the kindly heart of each brave old tree 

When the good Christ walked on Galilee. 


But the years creep by and greed creeps in, 


And the specious law with its sophistry 
thin, 

And the stealthy ax. A noisy town 

Clamors for shingles. A brave old crown 

Stoops—and a patriarch crashes down. 


Dust—and the hiss of the following fire; 
Smell of the grave and the funeral pyre; 
Progress comes with a boom of drums, 


And the sawmill shrieks and the mill wheel 


hums, 

And Ne black smoke hangs like a ghastly 
pa 

Where the sweet wild rose once covered all. 


vil 


What will the Civilized White Man say 
On the awful morn of the Judgment Day, 
When voices up from the Future roll, 
Shaking the core of his guilty soul— 


Al SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


men had gathered together for the pur- 
pose of expressing, through the medium of 
alcohol, rejoicing at the success achieved by 
a certain Mr. Atwood in finding the winner 
of the Grand National. Mr. Atwood had 
made a pot of money; it bulged from him 
everywhere. In his own picturesque speech 
he described himself as being ‘‘all over the 
stuff.”’ The liberality of the entertain- 
ment he provided proved him to be a good 
fellow; nay, more, the very best of fellows. 


The charred old skeletons 
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Ashes and dust 
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finest thing in the wor 


0 

APLY cannot find the words to ex. ©” 

he emotions aroused by this lovely i 

. The original painting is before me 
rite—I wish it could hang in every 

e-an home. So I am going to be intensely 

‘al instead. 

t vas meant that everyone should be 

|. Sickness is unnatural—and to a large 


can see to it that our loved ones constantly 
purify hands and faces with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap and millions of mothers do just that. 

Because we know that Lifebuoy removes 
germs from the skin. We know that ever 
since Lifebuoy entered our homes we have 
had fewer colds—we have been saved from 
the midnight terror of sudden fevers. 


: rentable Every eother 

ihe is a Health Doctor Only healthy skin is beautiful 

tink all the great doctors and health ib = ee OR ee , 

IE. Rh country in the world—and And more than that, our skins have been 

ssioners would approve the following Americans are the best 

looking people because softer and finer textured. The little ones 

e ent: twenty gee a baba : , 
edie ea a have not developed ugly rashes or pimples. 


| There would be little sickness 
in a perfectly clean world. 


And our own mirrors re 
veal that lovely underglow 
which is the secret of a ra- 
diant complexion. 


-tothers can’t avoid all the danger. We 
"tvash other people’s children. We can’t 
ap “carriers” of disease 
m from depositing bac- 
aon the things our 
din and husbands con- 
ny touch — money, 
telephones, car straps, 
t/nobs, etc. But we 


I know Lifebuoy to be 
as fine and pure as any soap 
ever sold at any price. I 
firmly believe that it is the 
surest everyday protection 
that any family can have 
against the danger in dirt. 
It agrees with your skin. 


the Healtte Doctor 


qi Send 10 (ents for. 
_ My book “Health Beauty” 


Lam sure that it will be a real help 
_ to you in protecting the health and aeetnte 
beauty of yourself and your children. ™ 

| It is charmingly illustrated in color 

| and bound in stiff covers—a regu- 

lar library book. It will be mailed 

to you if you will send 10 cents to 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


The wholesome odor vanishes 
but the protection remains 


~ Controls 
Unruly Hair 


| even after washing 


All kinds of unruly hair is con- | 
trolled by STACOMB. 


Men need no longer have soft, 
fluffy hair that “‘flies;” stiff, wiry 
hair that stubbornly stands 
straight up; or dry and brittle hair 
that looks untidy. STACOMB | 
keeps the hair combed—just as 
you want it—no matter how un- 
ruly it has been before. 


Spread but a little on the finger 
tips when you comb your hair in 
the morning, but rub that little | 
well into the scalp. Then comb 
and see the difference, if your hair | 
has been unruly. 


Delicate Luster 


STACOMB adds a soft, delicate | 
luster that “livens” up the hair. 
Almost a necessity after a shampoo, 
for it replaces the luster lost when the 
natural oils are washed out and leaves 
the hair soft and pliable so it’s as 
easy to comb as before. 


Women Like It, Too 


Women have found that STACOMB 
controls short, stubborn locks and 
loose, vexing strands. It is the finish- 
ing touch to a carefully prepared 
hairdress for women. Fine, too, for 
the popular “Egyptian Bob.” Sup- 
plies the gloss and keeps the hair close 
to the head. 


Valuable in training children’s hair. ° 
Boys like it for their pompadours. 


Send coupon for free trial tube | 
today—only one to a family. | 


STACOMB is for 
sale at all drug coun- 
ters. In tubes (35c) or 
larger jars (75c). Men 
will find the tube a 
handy convenience for 
traveling. Demand 
STACOMB—the  origi- 
nal—has never been 
equaled. In black, yel- 
low and gold packages. 


Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 


New York, St. Louis 


or =e ee ea 1 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
113 West 18th Street, New York City, Dept. A-24. 


Please send me miniature free trial tube. 


SPREET 


| 
NAME_ | 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
plumb sure it was the goods I took a chance 
and put up another two fifty at a hundred 
to six.” 

“Did you?” 

Everyone in the room heard the quiet, 
menacing voice that spoke out of the 
shadows by the door. 

“Two fifty, Atwood, I think you said.” 

“Hullo, V. W.,’ said a voice with a 
hiccup. ‘‘Wha’s the trouble with you?” 

But Vernon Winslowe paid no heed to 
the question. He walked straight up to 
Atwood and dropped a hand on his shoulder. 
Curiously purple Atwood had become all 
of a sudden. His smile of welcome was 
sickly. 

“Bive weeks ago, eh?” said Vernon. 
“Five weeks ago, Atwood? I didn’t ask 
you for that tip, you remember. You 
offered it—you remember that, don’t you? 
You gave it to me as a friend. I suppose 
you took my bit yourself, eh?’’ 

The courage of alcohol stimulated Atwood 
to reply. 

“What’s wrong if I did?”’ 

“Nothing in the world,’ said Vernon 
slowly. ‘‘Nothing in the world. It’s sound 
finance to give a man a certain loser and 
collar his stakes. Nothing wrong if you 
can find a man who’s fool enough to stand 
for it.” His voice suddenly broke upwards. 
“T’m going to tell the lot of you what I 
think a 

The ring of inflamed faces turned toward 
him in anxious expectation. 

““You—you ” And suddenly he 
stopped short and threw up his head in a 
kind of laugh. ‘‘You clever gentlemen! I 
suppose I should be grateful for the lesson, 


|.and profit by it—and profit by it.” 


His departure was as unexpected as his 


| arrival. 


qr 


HERE is a song which in recent months 
has achieved popularity mainly on ac- 
count of possessing a doleful and plaintive 
last line. Each verse recounts pithily a 
series of disasters resulting in the decline of 


| some unhappy victim from virtue into vice. 


The tidings of fall are recorded by the 
simple phrase, “‘Another good man gone 


| wrong,” and in no single instance would the 
| fallen appear to be to blame. A concatena- 


tion of unkind incidents—incidents over 
which he had no power of control—was 
responsible. Now the case of Vernon Win- 
slowe was in point, for he was a generous 
and chivalrous gentleman brought to ruin 
through no other fault than credulity and a 
desire to improve the lot of his fellows. 
Granted ability to express oneself in verse, 
it should have been possible in four metric 


_ lines to have said all that has been recorded 
| in the earlier chapters, and thus have ad- 


vanced more rapidly to the point at which 


| this story takes a more unusual turn. In the 
| absence of a lyrical gift, let it be said in 

plain prose 
| D 


that Vernon Winslowe, D. S. O., 
: C., was beyond question a good 
man for all that uncharitable circumstance 
twisted him out of the straight course into 
the crooked. 
For what follows, heredity may to some 


| extent be held responsible. The archives of 


the house of Winslowe provided plenty of 
parallels in which Vernon’s forbears had 
acted with more violence than tact. Dotted 
down the ages were records of wild deeds 
carried out by Winslowes both on the side 
of law and against it. Fletcher Winslowe, 
after a gallant career as a sea rover, ended 
his days unhappily in a brush with a Rus- 
sian sloop somewhere in the Baltic. He was 
captured, faced his trial ashore and subse- 
quently was hanged on a raft gibbet with a 
couple of iron hooks beneath his ribs. For 
sixteen hours he lived, swinging from his 
chains, while the raft drifted downstream 
past town and village toward the sea. It 
was a cruel end for a man who everyone 
admitted had been a genial rascal. 

Then there was Roger, who in his day 
had been one of the hardest riding, hardest 
living, hardest drinking and most generous 
of Cornish squires. A portrait of Roger 
hung over the mantelpiece at Vernon’s 
rooms in Duke Street. A keen, cold-eyed 
man with a mouth like a steel trap and a 
mighty pair of hands. Roger had lived in 
the old gray house at Peranporth where 
Vernon had spent his boyhood. Roger’s 
body lay in the little graveyard at the back 
of the village. Beneath the creeping mosses 
that wove a green coverlet over his granite 
headstone were engraved the words: “ Roger 
Winslowe, 1589-1643. Gent Adventurer.” 
Time had effaced the line that followed: 
“His Sins Were Many—His Virtue Was in 
Courage.” 
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A yellow MS. set forth how, after being 
the darling of the duchy for a matter of 
sixteen years—a man beloved by great and 
humble, a very pattern amongst squires— 
he had suddenly disappeared, taking with 
him the plate from the family church, a 
horse and a few trinkets from a neighbor, 
and a bag of money belonging to a cousin. 

On the morning of his disappearance a 
tragic discovery was made of three dead 
bodies in the walled-in garden at the back 
of the house. All three had died of rapier 
wounds in the throat; their swords lay on 
the grass beside them. The bodies were 
identified as belonging to the family lawyer 
and two other gentlemen well known in the 
district. A terrified servant made a deposi- 
tion to the effect that the two gentlemen 
seconded a duel between Roger and his 
lawyer. The duel arose out of an argument 
in which Roger charged his lawyer with a 
series of frauds against the estate. The 
affair was short and sweet and ended in 
Roger’s favor. Whereupon he turned to 
the two seconds and engaged them. 

“Gentlemen,” he is reputed to have said, 
“you have witnessed the dispatch of one 
who violated a trust. You, too, have vio- 
lated a trust even more sacred—the trust of 
friendship. Thanks to my friends, I am a 
ruined man. Guard yourselves!” 

In three minutes it was all over, and half 
an hour later Roger Winslowe, on a stolen 
horse and with the church plate in a sack 
strapped to his saddlebow, was galloping 
across the country towards Plymouth. 

The identity of Roger Winslowe with that 
of a famous pirate who some time later 
made an unwelcome appearance on the 
trade routes in China Seas was only estab- 
lished after his death. He had grown a 
beard and much of sweetness had gone from 
his voice. The one man who recognized him 
and foolishly cried out his name was, with 
expressions of the deepest regret, con- 
strained to spend his remaining years ma- 
rooned upon an island in the South Seas, 
such as provided an example of the 
eloquence of silence. 

For ten years Roger Winslowe harried 
the China trade and amassed an immense 
fortune, the bulk of which was believed to 
have been buried in a hiding place known 
only to himself. During that period he 
earned a reputation of being the Robin 
Hood of the seas, for despite his austerity 
and predatory habits he rarely if ever com- 
mitted a brutal or unchivalrous act. He 
took money and jewels and he left behind a 
sense of privilege and a pleasant memory. 
Fever and ill health pursuing him, he re- 
turned to England, bought back the old 
house in Cornwall and occupied it under a 
false name until the date of his death. 

Many there were who thought they rec- 
ognized in the black-bearded, one-armed 
man the light-hearted and cavalier young 
squire who had disappeared a score of years 
before under such exceptional circum- 
stances. These thoughts, however, they kept 
discreetly to themselves, for many blessings 
flowed from the granite house and there 
was that in the eyes of the old man which 
argued danger for whosoever should prove 
traitor against him. One day he announced 
his intention of taking a voyage to the 
South Seas for an object which he would 
disclose to no one. Indeed he was actively 
engaged in fitting out a ship when the hand 
of death closed upon him. 

He left behind a full confession of his 
misdeeds, a forgiveness for the friends who 
had brought him to ruin, and a handsome 
bequest of plate to the church he had 
despoiled. But of his hidden treasure 
there was no mention. The secret of its 


hiding place died with him. 


It was to the portrait of Roger Winslowe 
that Vernon addressed himself when at an 
A.M. hour of the night he entered his cham- 
bers. The new generation spoke to the old 
across the gulf of separating years in a tone 
that was bitter and angry: 

“History repeats itself, Roger! They’ve 
served me as they served you, but there 
are no dead men on the grass to show what 
I feel about it.’’ ; 

The same cold glint in the painted eyes 
was reflected in Vernon’s—the dead and the 
living were strangely alike. 

After leaving the Seven Seas, Vernon had 
marched through the streets fiercely strug- 
gling with the savage and revengeful im- 
pulses. A desire to hit back obsessed 
him—to hit back not with his hands, but 
with the same cruel and invisible weapons 
that had brought about his own destruction. 
At about one A.M. he had found himself be- 
fore the doors of the Midnight Legion Club, 
and acting on a sudden impulse he entered, 
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Ww PARAMOUNT PICTURES — 
Produced by 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
“DON’T CALL IT LOVE” 


LIAM de MILLE Production with Agnes Ayres, Jack Holt, 

: Naldi, Theodore Kosloff and Rod La Rocque. Screen play by 

Beranger. From the novel ‘Rita Coventry’ by Julian Street 
and play by Hubert Osborne. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
“THE HUMMING BIRD” 


NEY OLCOTT Production. From the play by eee Fulton, > 


- Written for the screen by Forrest Ha 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
Zane Grey’s 
“THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT” 
IRVIN WILLAT Pee ocon with Bebe Daniels, Ernest Torrence, 


ae Beery and Lloyd Hughes. Written for the screen 
2 by Albert Shelby Le Vino. 


f Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“FLAMING BARRIERS” 


EORGE MELFORD Production with Jacqueline Logan, Antonio 
“Moreno and Walter Hiers. By Byron Morgan. 8 
- for the screen by Harvey Thew. 


- Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“PIED PIPER MALONE” 


st Tarkington. Written for the screen by Tom Geraghty. 
Directed by Alfred E. Green. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
ILA NEGRI in “SHADOWS OF PARIS” 


BERT BRENON Production. Supported by Adolphe 
ee Charles de Roche and Huntly Gordon. Adapted by 
d Jackson from the play by Andre Picard and Francis 
Carco. Written for the screen by Eve Unsell. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“BIG BROTHER’”’ by Rex Beach 


LAN DWAN Production with Tom Moore, Raymond 
ind Edith Roberts. Written for the screen by Paul Sloane. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 
Kate Jordan’s ‘THE NEXT CORNER” 


M WOOD Production with Conway Tearle, Lon Chaney, 
rothy Mackaill, Ricardo Cortez and Louise Dresser. From 
ie novel and play by Kate Jordan. Written for the 
screen by Monte Katterjohn. 


Pkdoloh Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“THE STRANGER” 


EPH HENABERY Production with Betty Compson, Richard 
Lewis fee and Tully Marshall. From the story “The 
first and the Last’’ by John Galsworthy. Written for 
the screen by Ralph Block and Edfrid Bingham. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“ICE BOUND” 


IAM de MILLE Production of the Pulitzer prize play by 
en Davis. With Richard Dix and Lois Wilson. 
Screen play by Clara Beranger. 


_ Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


“MAGNOLIA”. 


 CRUZE Production with Ernest Torrence, Mary Astor, 
len. Landis, Phyllis Haver, Noah Beery. By Booth 
Tarkington. Adapted by Walter Woods. 


Adolph Zukor and Jesse 1‘: Lasky present 


L B. De MILLE’S PRODUCTION | 
Do RIO MPH 


ti ce Joy ‘and Rod La Rocque. By May Edginton, Adapta- 
: tion By deen Macpherson. : 
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‘Reliable Guide to 


‘Screen Entertainment 
of Quality 


—the name Paramount! 


What is there to go by, after all, but one 
thing? 

Individual names and faces come and go, 
personal reputations wax and wane—where 
is there something lasting? 


The brand name, the leading brand name, 
is the lasting guide. In it is concentrated 
every imaginable form of responsibility— 
creative, artistic, ethical and financial. 


Paramount provides the great and lasting 
stage upon which every kind of screen genius 
and fame may rise. The best talent seeks 
the greatest resources and the greatest audi- 
ences assured by the name Paramount. 


Behind the scenes goes on the hardest 
kind of creative effort, and the result is the 
wonderful spirit of screen romance identi- 
fied always by the one name that lasts and 


_ leads. 


“Tf it’s a Paramount 
Picture it’s the best 
showin town!” 


= photoplay presentation, and 
Paramount Pictures have always 


figured in it pre-eminently. 
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“Don’t expect any sympathy from me, Edward; 
you know I begged you to stick to Kellys.” 


HE freedom from tire trou- 

ble, the long wear and the 
safety from skidding which 
Kelly-Springfield tires assure 
make them an invaluable asset 
on any car, new or old—a fact 
which many leading car manu- 
facturers are recognizing by 
sending out their new models 
with Kellys as original equip- 
ment. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly, 


KELLY-~TIRES 


| book which accompanied it. 
| other boy, Ralph Whitaker, were expending 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

With these he returned to the sitting 
room, switched off the center light and 
turned on a reading lamp at the writing 
table. Next he took the cylinder; and 
after removing a length of soap plaster 
from the junction between the top and the 
base, he shook out from inside a rolled-up 
chart and spread it on the table before him. 
The chart had been drawn up with rough 
seamanlike skill on fabric which had slightly 
perished. There was a kind of clumsy ac- 
curacy and assurance in the lines and 
occasional lettering. Despite the fading, for 
which time was responsible, the essentials 
were plainly visible. In the top left-hand 
corner under the arrow of orientation and 
the divided scale was written, “‘Trefusis 
Island. North 159. West 23.’”’ There was 
very little detail in the body of the map, 
other than the outlines of a lagoon, a dotted 
demarcation of some reefs and soundings, 
and three small circles denoting fresh-water 
springs. From the scale, the island was 
shown to be three miles across by a mile 
and a half. 

There was no explanation for what pur- 
pose the map had been made. It was signed 
R. W. and dated 1637. 

It was many years since Vernon Win- 
slowe had found the cylinder and the old 
He and an- 


their energy in tunneling a disused cellar 
in the old Cornish house in which Roger 
Winslowe had dwelt. Ambition to discover 
an underground way alleged to have been 
used by smugglers inspired the operation. 
Profiting by the fact that Vernon’s father was 
distant by a full county’s length in pursuit 
of astag, the two boys, armed with picks and 
crowbars, attacked the granite skin of the 


| cellar to such excellent effect that at the end 


of an hour’s labor the business end of Ver- 
non’s pick went clean through the masonry 


| into a black void beyond. After that they 


worked like galley slaves, slashing and lever- 
ing, until there was a hole big enough to 
enter by. 

Being versed in the proper procedure of 


| such affairs, as set forth in the Swiss Family 


Robinson, and other books of a similar kind, 
they did not attempt an entrance until the 
evil gases of the tunnel should be dispelled. 
To speed the work of purification a treacle 
tinful of gunpowder was exploded in the 
cavity, which unhappily detonated ahead 
of expectation, with the result that hands 
were scorched, faces blackened and eye- 
brows ‘singed. But what matter. The ad- 
venture was great enough to warrant a 
small disaster. 

Possibly the explosion would not have 
been so violent if the space disclosed had 
been actually a tunnel. The intense white 
light of combustion, coupled with subse- 
quent investigation with a stick, revealed 
the fact that their discovery amounted to 
no more than a small square space, no larger 
than an ordinary cupboard. 

The disappointment of the adventurers 
at this inglorious end may well be imagined, 
but their spirits rose to a fever pitch in 
finding within the recess an iron box about 
two feet long by eighteen inches wide. 
The box was secured with a hasp and 
padlock, the latter being so rusted as to 
resemble a piece of brick. There seemed 
small likelihood that any key would ever 
again turn the wards of the poor perished 
thing, nor were the two boys in a mood for 
delay. Their desire was to see what the box 
contained, and in this matter a crowbar 
was helpful. A connoisseur of seventeenth 
century relics would have despaired at the 
rude treatment that unhappy box sustained 
at the hands of these youthful enthusiasts; 
they destroyed it with their beatings and 
burstings. 

When at last the lid was racked back on 
its twisted hinges little of the original form 
remained. And within was nothing but 
pulp—green, mildewed pulp which filtered 
through the fingers that sifted it like wet 
sand. It was clear the box had contained 
papers—the key perhaps to the hidden 
treasure, the memoirs perhaps of a man 
sorely bruised by the world. Impossible to 
conjecture what those papers might have 
been or estimate the loss their disintegra- 
tion had occasioned. All that remained 
were the corpses of written words and paper 
leaves which had rotted into musty-smelling 
particles through the steady corrosion of 
time. 

Not a doubloon, not a gold moidore, not 
a piece of eight. Dust and nothing but 


ust. 
The two boys had looked at each other 
dismally. 
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may be something 1 
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Some Recent Road Runs 


=>> 3 <= 


Some of these runs were made by Franklin owners in the course of 
regular use. Others, by Franklin salesmen while demonstrating the 
car to prospective owners. In only five cases did the driver start out 
with the purpose of setting a record. All were made with stock cars. 


200 Miles in 4 Hours 22 Minutes. Aver- 
aging 45.78 miles per hour. E.A.Witte 
of Camden, N. J. 


432 Miles in 10 Hours 30 Minutes. 
Louisville to Cincinnati to Indianapolis 
to Louisville. Averaging 41.14 miles 
per hour. E. G. Coffey of Louisville, Ky. 


501 Miles in 10 Hours 48 Minutes. 
Averaging 46.38 miles per hour. Ora 
Zimmer of Champaign, IIl. 


773 Miles in One Day. Over Illinois 
roads, starting from Champaign. Two 
prospective buyers who had never be- 
fore driven a Franklin alternated as 
drivers. 


478 Miles in 11 Hours 15 Minutes. 
Averaging 42.48 miles per hour. Dr. 
Durham of Louisville, Ky. 


Across the Continent in 13 days. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. to Stockton, Calif. Total of 
3720 miles—averaging 286 a day. Car 
just delivered—brand new. E. P. 
Llewellyn of Stockton, Calif. 


683 Miles in One Day. 201% hours, 
actual running time. E. C. Hunt, Jr. of 
Flushing, N. Y. 


3518 Miles in Seven Days. Averaging 
over 500 miles per day. E. L. H. Stevens 
of Flushing, N. Y. 


10,265 Miles in 24 Days. Averaging 


’ over 429 miles per day. Ora Zimmer 


of Champaign, III. 


778 Miles in One Day. Over California 
and Oregon roads. Rupert Larson of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


402 Miles in 10 Hours 12 Minutes. 
Syracuse to Ottawa, Can., and return. 
Charles Huddleston of Syracuse, N. Y. 


331 Miles in 7 Hours 33 Minutes. De- 
troit to Grand Rapids and return. Aver- 
aging 43.84 miles per hour. C. B. 
Messmore of Detroit, Mich. 


455 Miles in 14 Hours. Canastota, 
N. Y. to McKeesport, Pa. Dr. G. M. 
Pierce of McKeesport, Pa. 


The Franklin can out-distance others over a day’s run because it 


can maintain a faster average pace over all going. Its safety and casy 
handling permit this—its riding comfort encourages it. This is partic- 
ularly so with the 1924 model—the greatest car Franklin ever built. 


FRANKLIN 
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BUMPER the 


that’s going to 
protect and 


enhance the 


| objective. Likely enough he would never 


appearance of 


from the very 
start-off!” says 
thewisemotorist 


WEED BUMPERS are 


| note. He bit his pencil and the idea came 


famous for their strength, 
resiliency and beauty. 
They reflect the wisdom 


and good taste of thou-| 


sands of motorists from 
whom they so faithfully 
deflect accidents. 


er for every car made. 
Ten styles in addition to 


the Weed “Sturdy Spring- | 


and ached, and his fingers had developed a 


Bar” Bumper pictured 
herewith. Priced from. 


$11.00 to $28.00. 
Write for folder describ- 


Ing and picturing the | he stepped away from the grille and hastily 
complete line of Weed. 


Bumpers. 


AMERICAN 


CHAIN CO, inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In Canada: 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago 
New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Welded and Weldless Chains For All 
Purposes 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
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was gurgling and hissing. The sound re- 
sembled laughter a long way off—and down. 
And suddenly he felt very cold. 


Iv 


ERNON’S determination to hit back at 

the world was still firmly fixed when he 
rose the following morning after a few 
hours’ unrefreshing sleep. It had, if possible, 
solidified in his mind and become part of 
his general equipment. He reflected agree- 
ably on the task that lay before him, running 
over the points of his great offensive with a 
cool daylight intelligence. There were eight 
thousand pounds to be collected and then he 
would vanish. It would be farewell to 
London and his clever associates: When 
his fraud had been discovered there would 
be an uproar in the papers, a stir at Scotland 
Yard and a hue and ery. But before the 
arm of the law should reach him he would 
have gone. 

His line of flight took him, in imagina- 
tion, through Spain, across the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Tangier, and thence south into 
the desert, with perhaps Timbuktu as the 


reach there, for Morocco is an awkward 


| country for the lonely traveler, especially 


my new car 


_ concerned himself with matters of personal 


if it comes to be known that there is money 
in his wallet. This consideration, however, 
did not weigh with Vernon, who never 


safety. The future could look after itself. 
It was the present that needed attention. 

Throughout breakfast he busied himself 
composing an attractive announcement for 
the Times. He sketched it out in a dozen 
different forms. The difficulty was to find 
an effective start. ‘“‘Buried Treasure,” 
“Hidden Treasure,” ‘“Pirate’s Hoard’— 
he tried them all and dismissed them 
all. Somehow they failed to strike the right 


to him in a flash: ‘“‘Adventurers Wanted.” 
That was the quality. Sketched out in 
block lettering, it caught the eye, arrested 
the attention. After that the task was 
easy. A word about a seventeenth century 
map, hidden treasure, South Seas—and the 
thing was done. The line ‘small capital and 
deposit essential’? was sandwiched between 
| such alluring companions and sprinkled with 
such exciting possibilities that it never for 
a moment revealed the jaws of a trap. 
Vernon smiled at the finished composi- 


| tion, crammed it in his pocket, called for his 


There is a Weed Bump- | 


hat and stick and went out. 

At the advertising bureau at the news- 
paper office was a queue of men and women. 
Singularly unconscious of what was going on 
around him, Vernon filed up and waited his 
turn. He rather wished he had had a drink 
before coming in, for his throat felt sticky, 


nervous twitch like those of a man who is 
going off a very high dive for the first time. 
At the moment his turn came to hand the 
slip of paper to the clerk a sudden doubt 
assailed him that he had made a mistake 
and muddled the text of his advertisement 
in such a manner as would inevitably reveal 
it to be a fraud. With a muttered apology, 


read over what he had written. There was 
no mistake; it was perfectly all right—as 
honest a piece of excitement as a man could 


| wish to read. But how about that last 
| line—‘‘Correspond with V. W.”? Surely 


it was rank folly to give away his initials. 
But he had been over that point before and 
had decided in favor of doing so. V. W. was 
a fairly well-known man, and if one of the 
applicants should recognize him and find 
he was masquerading under an assumed 
name the fraud would be instantly exposed. 
When exposure eventually came, as it in- 
evitably would, Vernon wished it to be 


| known that it was he who was responsible. 
| The new false pride in him claimed this 


much of notoriety—to convince those who 


| had tricked him that he himself could turn 
the tables and play a winning hand at their 


own game. The initials should remain, his 
identity should be fixed. 

Vernon was not the only person in the 
office that morning whose behavior was 
out of the ordinary. Among the crowd was 
a little old man who seemed equally re- 
luctant to conclude his business. He was 
a quaint little man with a small body and 
the thinnest possible legs. He had a large 
dome to his head, which was almost bald, 
and deeply sunk eye sockets, out of which a 
pair of very bright eyes twinkled restlessly. 
His hands, which were like a child’s for 
smoothness and whiteness, were never still. 
In his left hand the wisp of paper fluttered, 
while the forefinger and thumb of his right 


hand moved in cease 
against the other. 
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LAXON’S Note Penetrates — 


Klaxon’s powerful and unmistakable note is the most pene- 
trating sound ever invented. 


Despite all surrounding noises, over and above the din of 
traffic—the full Klaxon note sounds clear and loud! 


Yet in ordinary city driving where you wish to warn pedes- 
trians or motorists who are near at hand, a slight pressure on 
the button will give the low-toned ‘‘town roll’? which warns 
without frightening. 


Whenever and wherever sounded, it will be heard and heeded! 
Klaxon gives you perfect peace of mind—perfect confidence— 
real protection in all traffic conditions. 


And with Klaxon—you’re sure! Because of its precise manu- 
facture, you know your Klaxon will always sound. 


Drive safely! Don’t delay—call on your nearest Klaxon dealer 
and buy your Klaxon today! There is a style for every taste, 
at a price to suit every purse. 


KLAXON quality 
18 Safety insurance 
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despite the din of traffic, or the loudest confusion of sounds! 
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Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to5 minutes 


Steaming oats, the world’s premier vigor breakfast, hot, 
flavory and enticing! Have them now every day. 

Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker Oats— 
Quick Quaker. And this new style makes oats the quickest 
breakfast dish. 

Quicker than toast! 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in three to five minutes. 
Quicker than toast—ready to serve before the coffee. 


Simply ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. He has two styles 
of Quaker now: the style you’ve always known and the Quick. 
* * * 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. Same 
queen oats, big and plump, from which we get but 10 pounds 
of flakes from the bushel. 

The only difference is that the grains are cut before flaking, 


rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes 
cook faster. 


All that rare Quaker flavor. All the good of hot breakfasts, 
quick. 

Today, try Quick Quaker. But be sure you get the real 
Quaker brand. So look for the picture of the Quaker on the 
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heavy draft of freight like a bolt of light- 
ning. Many a thoughtless watchman has 
gone by this route. Unless one is a so- 
called good fellow and falls into line with 
the established customs along the water 
front one had better watch one’s step. 

Standing on a pier watching a pile of 
cargo assigned to me I saw a hook manipu- 
lated by a hairy hand prying open a case 
containing a well-known brand of safety 
razors. The hook and the hand were the 
only visible tools. The owner of them was 
not in view. He imagined himself under 
cover. I leaped in the direction of the hand 
and the hook and grabbed the former and 
twisted the hook from it and landed on the 
culprit’s jaw. Immediately two other 
dock workers sprang from somewhere and 
pounced upon me. It was close quarters 
and tough going for me. They got me down, 
they gave me the boots. Up again, down 
again several times. ‘I still retained the 
hook I had twisted from the hand of the 
first one. I used it freely and without stint. 
I saw an iron bar in the hands of one of my 
assailants, swung for murderous action. I 
shouted for help and made a leap for the 
arm of the one who was trying to bring it 
down on my head. I succeeded in thus 
checking the main force of the blow and 
saving funeral expenses, but I got a little bit 
of the force, just enough to put me out. 
Help came, but I knew nothing about it 
until I came to a few hours later in a hos- 
pital. On a bed next to mine lay one of my 
assailants, his head swathed in bandages. 
It seems that in the scuffle he had contrived 
to get his own hook rammed into his cheek, 
tearing a big hunk out of it, big enough to 
mark him for life. 

I remained in the hospital for two weeks, 
under arrest; a charge of felonious assault 
had been lodged against me by the dock 
worker with the torn cheek. I made a 
counter charge of assault against the three. 
When the case came up in court the magis- 
trate discharged the four of us with a few 
well-chosen remarks pertaining to watch- 
men and longshoremen in general. 


Easy Money on the Side 


It is generally accepted as a truism that 
when a man becomes a watchman he has 
lost all his ambition. Not so. As it seems 
to be the height of ambition of most New 
Yorkers to get a seat in the Subway, so it 
is the height of ambition of most watchmen 
to become a gateman. A gateman func- 
tions at the head of a pier. He usually 
wears a uniform with the business escutch- 
eon of the private-detective agency he is 
rented out by pinned on his blouse and on 
his cap. As a rule he is impressive, being 
selected purely on a beef-and-bone basis. 
The more he weighs the more pay he is apt 
to get. One might say he is paid by the 
pound—or should I say by the hundred- 
weight? A two-hundred-pounder will prob- 
ably bring three dollars and fifty cents a 
day, while a three-hundred-pounder may 
safely remain on the block until the bid 
reaches four dollars. Then again, a gate- 
man on a busy pier falls in for excellent 
pickings. There is always someone who 
wants a favor done, a privilege, a conces- 
sion of some sort. To let an unauthorized 
person down a pier to a ship is worth from 


package. 
QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAERE 


244 cups Quaker Oats 
cups flour 

1. cup chopped peanuts 

114 cups molasses 


teaspoon salt 
teaspoons baking powder 
4 cups milk or water 


egs 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt. Add molasses, egg 
and liquid.and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stand 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


1 
5 
1} 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes The kind you have always known 


a dollar up, depending upon circumstances 
and conditions. Most of the time during 
daytime, and sometimes at night, loaded 
and empty trucks are lined up by the doz- 
ens, one behind the other, for blocks and 
blocks waiting to get in on a pier either to 
deliver or to pick up freight. To allow a 
truck to break line is worth anywhere 
from two to five dollars. And it is worth 
it to the operator. It is a big loss to an op- 
erator for his trucks to stand in line for 
hours and hours waiting for action, and 
if his drivers are able to buy their way 
through at a reasonable figure he will be 
making money. On some piers where he 
does a big business an operator of trucks or 
some of his lieutenants will personally see 
the gatemen with twenty-five dollars or so 
once or twice a month. Big truck operators 
don’t care to have their trucks held up if 
they can help it. A five-ton truck is easily 
worth twenty-five dollars an hour. If you 
don’t believe it, just try to move your 
trunk for a couple of blocks in New York 
City. At Christmas a gateman on a good 
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tequently hears the comment that forty 
in hour in a Pierce-Arrow seems no more 
venty. 


It; true that one is apt to doubt the speed- 


so smooth and effortless is Pierce-Arrow 
nance. 


tainly no car in America is so widely 
1 for touring as the Pierce-Arrow Seven- 
get open model. It is roomy, comfort- 
id easy to drive. 


Al 
Aided now to an ability to travel almost 
te\ble distances in a day’s run, is the new 


wi 


mastery of control afforded by Pierce-Arrow 
Four-Wheel Safety Brakes. 


An hour’s study of this long-lived car at the 
showrooms of any Pierce-Arrow distributor will 
reveal many interesting reasons why Pierce- 
Arrow ownership is an investment in /asting sat- 
isfaction. A demonstration will be given gladly. 


Pierce-Arrow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes are of- 
fered as optional equipment at an additional charge. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
“Pride of its makers makes you proud in possession.”’ 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Courteous guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow cars are built. 
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The services of the 
Pierce-Arrow 
Finance Corporation, 
a Pierce-Arrow 
banking institution, 
will gladly be placed 


at the disposal of 
Pierce-Arrow 
customers who 
prefer to purchase 
their cars out of 
income rather than 
capital. 


SHAN ANNA 
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Every home is 
weather-beaten 


UT only some of them show it. Many an old 
house retains its youth through years of storms, 
years of beating sunshine. 


It all depends on the paint! 


The sun’s burning rays blister and burn poor paint. 
Rain and the moisture of early morning creep in the 
crevices. Soon the house is weather-beaten, for 
decay and rot have started their work. 


The home that is painted with Sun-Proof Paint is 
protected—covered with a non-porous coat that de- 
fies the elements. Sun-Proof Paint contracts and 
expands under the sun’s heat and winter’s cold. It 
will not blister. 
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Sun-Proof is economical. It is long-lasting. It 
covers an unusually large surface per gallon. 


Sun-Proof is a ‘‘Pittsburgh Proof Product.” 
Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, Pitcairn 
Waterspar Varnish, Banzai Enamel and many other 
famous ‘‘ Proof Products’”’ lead because of the same 
high quality. Whatever you need in the way of 
glass, paint, varnish and brushes the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product that will fill your re- 
quirements exactly. For sale by quality dealers 
everywhere. 


Good paint is worth a good brush 


The charm of mahogany and white enamel. How to finish bed- 
room furniture to harmonize with mahogany beds, how to get the 
best effects from the furniture that you have, how to spend your house 
decoration money to the best advantage, are questions that are an- 
swered by an authority in the book ‘‘What to do and How to doit’’ 
—a guide to better homes. Send ten cents for a copy to Dept. A, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories 
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case. Under these conditions there will be 
hundreds of longshoremen on the pier push- 
ing hand trucks hither and yon, here, there 
and everywhere, in and out of a maze of 
lanes, driveways and pathways formed by 
piles of freight systematically tiered. To 
keep an accurate check on what is going 
on in such a case it would require a watch- 
man to every longshoreman. But under 
the conditions just described there will be 
only about twenty or twenty-five watch- 
men to look after an entire pier. Therefore 
it is comparatively easy for these gopher 
longshoremen to turn a trick whenever the 
impulse moves them. Then again, a watch- 
man is kept busy hopping from one place 
to another to avoid being knocked down 
by onrushing hand trucks, coming and 
going in every direction. He must keep 
hopping. The longshoremen like it. It 
is their only amusement there and they 
try to make it last. They are a pleasure- 
loving lot. Of course one or two watchmen 
are posted on either stringpiece of a pier; 
but it is a risky place to be. The gophers 
frankly tell them that their continued pres- 
ence there might lead to a ducking; and so 
it would, and the watchmen know it, know 
it only too well, for many a stubborn 
watchman has been made to swim for it. 
Nor are these gangsters particularly con- 
cerned whether this baptismal ceremony 
takes place in January orin July. It makes 
no difference to them. 


Alin Epidemic of New Shoes 


On one pier two watchmen were watch- 
ing eight cases of furs that had just come 
out of the hold of a ship and were waiting 
to be hand-trucked to the crib, a pier’s 
strong room. The eight cases had an in- 
surance value of two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars. On the other side of the 
pier a ship was loading. A gopher long- 
shoreman walked up to the watchmen 
watching the furs and asked if either of 
them had change for five dollars. Both 
started to dig for the change. While their 
attention was thus diverted for a moment 
another gopher longshoreman came along 
and shoved his hand truck under one of the 
fur cases and trucked it across the pier in 
front of one of the hatches of the ship that 
was loading, put it into a sling, and in a 
jiffy it was hoisted up and lowered into the 
hold of the ship, where it was pounced upon 
by a gopher hatch gang and devoured, if I 
may use the term. The question will natu- 
rally arise: Where was the hatch watch- 
man? He was there, but it was none of his 
business. The case did not belong to the 
cargo he was watching in the hold. If he 
had made a squawk in a case of that kind 
he very likely would have slept the sleep 
of a corpse that night. A watchman is as- 
signed to watch a certain pile of cargo and 
he is held responsible only for that pile. If 
he tries to interfere with the looting of an- 
other watchman’s pile he becomes a marked 
man, and is put down as a squealer, a rat, 
and his life is not worth ten cents. 

The sudden disappearance of this valua- 
ble case of furs caused a stir and a lot of 
investigating. Nevertheless it remained a 
mystery for some time—and has remained 
a mystery to many—until the hatch watch- 
man who had witnessed the raid in the hold 
of the ship became confidential one day.. 
He had gone broke on the ponies and wanted 
to borrow a hundred dollars. He offered as 
collateral a luxurious skin, the last remains 
of a Siberian silver fox. ; 

The sun does not always shine on these 
gangsters. At times they meet tough luck. 
On a cold day in January a ship was un- 
loading at this pier. In the rich cargo were 
twenty-seven bolts of silk, each bolt worth 
twenty-one hundred dollars. When the 
silk was ready to be taken out of the hold it 
was made into drafts and hoisted a little 
above the hatch coaming, and instead of 
each draft being swung toward the pier, 
where the silk belonged, it was swung to- 
ward the offshore side of the ship and low- 
ered into a motor launch conveniently 
waiting for any good thing with which the 
gods of chance might choose to bless it. 
Ordinarily watchmen are not kept on deck 
to watch cargo unless booze or gold is being 
loaded or unloaded, and a ship’s watchman 
has nothing to do with looking after cargo. 
Therefore this stunt was easy to pull off, 
but not so easy to bring to a finish. 

As it happened, the Hudson River was 
full of broken ice floating downstream at a 
fairly rapid speed, pushed by a swift cur- 
rent accelerated by an outgoing tide, which 
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frankly told him so. His salary was nearly 
three times that of my regular wages. 
course my gate receipts amounted to more 
than double his salary, but I had to do a 
lot of roughneck work for it—fight, lit- 
erally fight for it, a battle or two every 
day, and stand an endless strain of vitu- 
perative tongue music. So I figured I earned 
every dollar I made at this ticklish game 
and positively refused to split with the 
dock boss. He retaliated by refusing to 
assign checkers to trucks coming in on the 
pier out of their turn. A heated argument 
over this started between us and wound up 
in a fist fight that lasted for more than 
twenty minutes without the usual trim- 
mings of attendants and towels, and to the 
edification of hundreds of longshoremen 
and truck drivers. I lost the bout, a knock- 
out, and deserved to be fired, and I was. 


Water-Front Parasites 


To be fired has no meaning to a dock 
watchman. As Mr. Dooley would say, it’s 
off again, on again, continuously. The 
water front is his parking place and he stays 
there, and that’s all there is to it. My next 
job was on a pier where large passenger 
ships have berths. This kind of pier is 
much sought by watchmen nosing for extra 
change. Tourists are liberal, as a rule, 
especially if they are going, but coming 
back they seem to have left all their small 
change in Europe. When a tourist sets out 
to do the Continent we get the first pick- 
ing at him. A silver coin or a bill is slipped 
us for the most trifling service. Evidently 
he is practicing for the big slipping contest 
that takes place over on the other side when- 
ever a shipful of American joy hunters 
step ashore. However, not all watchmen 
are looking for this kind of graft. Indeed 
many would prefer a smile and a thank you 
to any petty money consideration for a 
small service. A watchman who tries to 
keep his self-respect has a hard battle to 
fight against the tipping evil. If he accepts 
a tip he feels like a wet rag being pulled 
through the eye of a needle, and if he re- 
fuses he feels as though he has rammed the 
rag, needle, eye and all down the tipper’s 
throat. 

Nearly every ship coming into port re- 
quires from three to thirty watchmen— 
that is, from one to ten on each shift, de- 
pending upon the size and importance of the 
ship. The great Leviathan had forty-five, 
fifteen on each shift, when she was tied up 
at Hoboken, New Jersey, before being re- 
conditioned. 

On ships we have many things to look 
after. When a ship is loading or unloading 
there will be from fifty to a hundred long- 
shoremen on board, some on deck, others 
in groups of from six to twelve, depending 
upon the nature of the cargo handled, in 
each hatch. Ordinary ships have from five 
to seven hatches. Our eyes must be every- 
where. Some of these dock workers are 
great collectors. They specialize in brass, 
copper and silver, such as brass door knobs 
brass valves, brass railings, brass caps on 
sounding pipes; copper kettles and other 
copper utensils used on many foreign ships; 
knives, forks, spoons; chinaware, mats, 
rugs, carpets; hatch covers and tarpaulins; 
ropes and hawsers; navigating instruments; 
personal belongings of the crew; and on 
foreign ships we are required to keep a 
sharp lookout in the vicinity of the booze 
locker. We do. Undesirable water-front 
habitués are not allowed to come on board; 
such asriver pirates and bootleggers, junkies 
and peddlers, bogus magazine-subscription 
solicitors and fake stock salesmen, pan- 
handlers and galley scavengers, shannan- 
goes and dock rats, sneak thieves and 
general crooks. 

Most watchmen can tell one of this gen- 
try immediately. His actions betray him. 
He knows he is an unwelcome caller and 
tries to get on board by all kinds of tricks 
and subterfuge. A fake stock salesman 
who had previously induced the chief en- 
gineer of a ship I was watching to buy five 
hundred dollars’ worth of stock in a paper 
oil company came back for more one day. I 
was at the gangway and refused to let him 
on board. He had no credentials, pass of 
any kind. He assumed an indignant air 
and pushed me to one side and started to 
walk by me, saying as he did so: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you? Damn you. I am 
the new port captain. I'll have you dis- 
charged immediately.” 

I grabbed him by the neck, and a real 
fight was on. We both looked pretty much 
mussed up when the thing was over, but I 
happened to be the boss of the works in the 
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end, and had a cop take him away. He 
spent ten days in jail for his smartness. 
While watching on ships we are given 
our meals, as a rule. On American ships 
with native American or thoroughly Amer- 
icanized foreign-born skippers and stewards 
we are well taken care of and given the best 
there is in the officers’ mess. When there is 
room we eat at the first table, and when 


the seating capacity is limited we take a | 


whack at the second sitting. But on foreign 
ships, with few exceptions—and these are 
generally on British ships—our grub is 
handed out to us in a tin dish through the 
galley door or else in the pantry. The 


crouching watchmen accept with thanks, | 


but the more spirited ones ignore this cave | 


method of dining and thus refuse to become 
guests, preferring to bring chicken sand- 
wiches of their own. 

A lanky Swede and myself were on day 
watch on an Italian freighter. 
time—or it may have been breakfast time; 
they have their meals upside down, any- 
way—a pantry boy brought out a tin 
bucket partly filled with spaghetti and gar- 
lie juice and an old tomato can full of red 
wine and set the mess before us on deck, d 
la nosebag. The Swede looked at it; I 
looked at it. We looked at each other. 
Neither spoke. The Swede grew purple. 
He closed his viking jaws, poured the wine 
into the garlickized spaghetti, picked up the 
bucket and started for the pantry, shouting 
something about cheeky foreigners and a 
white man’s country. From the pantry 
presently came echoes of rage and signals of 
distress. The Swede was evidently having 
a lively time. Thinking he might be getting 
the worst of it Iran in at top speed. On the 
center of the pantry deck sat the steward 
with the spaghetti bucket bottom up on his 
head, and long strings of spaghetti hanging 
and dripping from his ears and nose in 
abundance. The Swede roared, danced, his 
hoofy shoes massaging the tiled pantry 
deck. The mess boy had run for the mate. 
He came, waving his hands and arms like 
the wings of a bird of prey in flight. He 
shook his clenched fists under the Swede’s 
nose, and was working his tongue at a 
dangerous speed when the Swede reached 
for his jaw and landed. He dropped. The 
last I saw of him he was sitting on the pan- 
try deck beside the steward rubbing his 
face. The Swede walked off the ship and I 
walked off in sympathy with him. ° 


A Lively Battle 


At nights ships are pestered with sneak 
thieves. This gentry specializes in money 
and jewelry. Mostly they confine them- 
selves to deck officers’ and engineers’ sleep- 
ing cabins. They are agile, and capable of 
negotiating a hawser as readily as a rat. 
They very seldom come up the gangway to 
a ship, but climb on board from lighters 
tied alongside or up the mooring lines from 
the stringpiece. Occasionally they come 
alongside a ship in a rowboat, silently, un- 
observed, and by means of their own rope 
with which they lasso a stanchion or a bit 
on a ship they work themselves up hand 
over hand. They resort to all kinds of 
schemes to get on board. They are gener- 
ally armed and will not hesitate to kill and 
make a clean job of it, should they be 
caught in a tight place and get the first shot. 

I was sitting in a comfortable steamer 
chair on deck outside the saloon of a freighter 
smoking my pipe and gazing at the stars 
one morning about three o’clock when I 
heard footsteps behind me. I jumped up 
and faced the muzzle of a gun. ‘ March,” 
said the man behind it. As I was watching 
nearly a million dollars in gold stored in a 
spare room next the pantry I felt as though 
marching was out of the question. 
I realized the seriousness of the situation I 
sprang at him and grabbed his wrist. The 
gun went off, but I wasn’t hit. The hand 
holding the gun I twisted outward and 
down. The gun dropped on the deck. We 
clenched; we wrestled; we bumped. Both 
of us went to the deck, sprawling, biting, 


cursing, jabbing. We rolled on the deck. | } 


My forehead hit against the hatch coaming. 


A gash; it bled freely, the while each of us | 


struggled desperately for supremacy. I 
got a strangle hold on his throat. 
lay on the deck close by. He fumbled for 


it. To prevent him from getting it I was | 


compelled to let go. I gave it a kick and 
sent it out of reach. I succeeded in pulling 
my own gun and whacked him on the head 
with the butt. This seemed to stun him for 
a moment. 

I sprang to my feet; he did the same, not- 
withstanding his dazed condition. Leveling 


At dinner | 


Before | 


His gun | 
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Style 203 


Brown Russia 
Calfskin Lace 
Shoe 


= THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Examine a pair of 
Hanover Shoes at any 
Hanover Store. Judge 
for yourself how pre- 
cisely they gratify your 
own sense of distinc- 
tion. You'll find qual- 
ity and style, without 
extravagance; and such 


complete comfort as 
you’ve seldom known. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible 
because we are the only 
shoemakers in America 
who sell exclusively 
through our own stores, 
in 62 cities. 


We will fit you from Hanover 
—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 

The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style LM258 
Little Men's Brown 
Russia Blucher LaceShoe 


Resist Rough Play 


Healthy, active boys are hard on the best shoes. 

Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men are made 

of staunch, selected leathers. That's why they 

last long and make fewer trips to the menders’. 
$2.50, $3 and $3.50 
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eA MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
BEAUTY BEHIND THIS DOOR 


—not long ago the house seemed old and uninteresting 


By a Bachelor 


HAD never visited the Russells in the old house which they bought 
two or three years ago. Not long ago they asked me to dinner. 
Walter called for me at my office. 

“How much did your old house cost you, Walter?” I asked as 
we threaded our way through the south-bound traffic. 

“Eighty-five hundred, including furniture,” was the reply. ‘““We 
bought the furniture in auction rooms, at private sales, and in the 
bargain basements of department stores. 

“We then proceeded to make it beautiful in our 


fi™ 


s 
vee spare time—at home—personally! 
a “TI value that eighty-five hundred dollar establish- 
Bs ! ays ment at about a million dollars in satisfaction, today. 
se) hes <. When you see our new home you’ll know why.” 
fp 4 Tha < » 


N¢ J iS » 

oat f i Wy ree fh The home that Ethel and Walter Russell 
Shy Ve ae} built” is a house of truly rare character. 
if OS 4” Money, alone, could never have bought their 
: furniture, their exquisite wall and floor fin- 
i ~~" ishes, the perfect harmony and restfulness of 
v By everyroom. Yeta little taste—and alittle Uni- 
vernish—had wrought most of these wonders. 
Univernish, they told me, is one of the famous Murphy finishes. 
Univernish comes in clear varnish and in six wood colors— Light Oak, 

Dark Oak, Light Mahogany, Dark Mahogany, Green and Walnut. 
In this neglected and worn old house the Russells had perceived 
hidden beauty. They set to work to restore it. The original rich- 
ness of ceilings, walls, doors, floors, staircase—all were brought 
to life by the magic of the varnish brush. New bits of woodwork 
were cleverly stained to look ancient. The original oak and maple 
were first cleaned and then refreshed with clear varnish. The floors 
received Dark Oak Univernish throughout. All looked mellow, 

—___— beautifully old—and yet so well cared for, so home-like. 

And the furniture! Old bureaus made into desks; an unfin- 
ished kitchen table stained and rubbed and installed as a console, 
4 or as a buffet; a heavy thirty-year-old dining set 
scraped and Univernished until it became a distin- 
guished mahogany masterpiece. A little chintz or cretonne, 
some snowy panelling and old-fashioned wall-paper, a candle- 
stick, a bowl of flowers, a picture—from these few simple 
things a home of joy and loveliness had been evolved. 

It quite took my breath away. In fact, I offered Walter 
three times the amount he had paid for the place. He and 
Ethel are thinking of setting up as Professional Restorers of Old 
Homes and Old Furniture. 


» » » 
In the meantime I am spending my evenings giving the Univernish 
treatment to my own neglected apartment—and furniture. The 
Murphy Varnish Company sent me a number of fine books on in- 
terior finishes. It’s great fun to use Univernish—and easy, when 
you have these books. 


Murphy Varnish 
Company 
Newark, N. J. and 
Chicago, III. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish 
Company, Limited 


surface and 
_ one tne ‘all = dene v Meal 
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| He followed me. 
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my gun at him I ordered him to surren- 
der. At this juncture three of the ship’s 
officers, who had been roused out of their 
sleep by the commotion, came running out 
in their South-Sea-Island pajamas, but too 
late to help me capture him. When he saw 
the first officer emerge from the saloon he 
disregarded my orders to surrender, gun 
and all, and madea leap and a bound toward 
the offshore side of the ship and jumped 
overboard. To satisfy the ship’s officers I 
fired several shots in the direction he had 
dived, but I made no real effort to wing 
him. He had been too game. I didn’t care 
even to wound him, let alone kill him. We 
looked over the side of the ship and kept a 
close watch for over twenty minutes, but 
no trace of him. “He must have drowned,” 
remarked the senior officer and retired. 
Six months later I was sent to watch ona 
ship. As is customary, as soon as I stepped 
on board I betook myself to the mate’s 
cabin to present my credentials. I knocked. 
He was in. To my astonishment I stood 
face to face with my game adversary in the 
night battle of six months before. He 
stared atme. I stared at him. He grinned. 
I grinned. I handed him my credentials. 
He accepted them. I walked out on deck. 
Both of us stood there 
looking at a flock of sea gulls fighting for 


_ pieces of garbage thrown from the galley. 


Three or four of the most ferocious singled 
out a rather large piece of bread and were 
having a lively time of it when one of them 
got it in his beak and away. 

“He seems to be the boss gull, that fel- 
low,”’ ventured the mate smilingly. 

“Yes,” I replied; “he is the mogul.” 

This broke the barrier. We conversed 
freely, though neither mentioned our pre- 
vious meeting. Mum was the word silently 
agreed upon. I was an especially privi- 
leged guest on that ship for the four weeks 
I was on watch there. We were good friends 
during the entire time, and parted as such. 


Lashed to the Ventilator 


Secretly stored booze that baffles rum 
dicks often comes into port on ships. I was 


| sent to watch on a freighter that had just 


come in. Evidently this ship had been 


| tipped off to the customs authorities, for no 


sooner had it docked than a searching squad 
jumped on board and searched it from bow 
to stern. No booze was found. To make 
sure, two customs watchmen were placed 


| on board to watch the cargo being dis- 


charged. Perhaps there might be an odd 
case secreted here and there in the hold. 
You never can teil. The customs watch- 
men watched and watched, days and nights, 
but no hooch. Discouraging! Finally the 
entire cargo had been discharged and another 
search was instituted and completed with- 
out the desired result. There was nothing 
for Uncle Sam’s rum dicks to do but to 


| withdraw the customs watchmen and put 


the tip, if tipped off it had been, down as a 


| hoax: 


The next morning about two o’clock I 


| was sitting at the gangway of the same ship 


reading a newspaper account of Secretary 
Mellon’s drastic booze ukase to take effect 
June tenth in our fifth year of prohibition, 
when two young men walked up the gang- 
way. I put the newspaper aside and got 


| up, welcoming anyone to talk to in the 


lonely hours of the morning. 

“Well, boys,” I greeted, “what can I do 
for you?”’ 

“We are friends of the captain’s,” replied 
one of them, while the other edged behind 
me and pinioned my arms. 

They showed me a glistening gun, con- 
fiscated mine, jammed a prepared gag into 
my mouth, which fitted as snugly as though 
it had been made to measure, tied it securely 
behind my neck, and thus lashed me to a 
ventilator. I was completely mummified. 

A small motor tender with barrels on 
deck came alongside the offshore side of 
the ship. A jacob’s ladder lying on deck 
was thrown over the side by the two who 
were already on board. Up from the motor 
tender climbed three others. They carried 
with them large coils of rubber tubing and 
other paraphernalia. There was steam on 
deck, an unusual thing in mild weather 
when a ship is not working. Everything 
seemed to be conveniently placed§and care- 
fully prearranged. One after the other the 
hoisting winches were manned and booms 
lowered or hoisted into suitable positions. 
On certain places on the booms a little 
paint was scraped off. A torch melted a 
little solder and an iron plug came out, 
leaving in each boom as nifty a bunghole as 
was ever made by man. Into these were 


inserted the ends of }, 


reaching to the bar 


contents of the holloy 
transferred to bootleg 
three hours to drain ¢ 
deal of noise was made 
a soul of the ship’s ere, 
The job done, they rele 
my gun down the yentil), 
been tied, telling me t 
handed me a hundred 
forget it, and I did. — 
Perhaps the meanest 
called upon to do on 
Asiatic crews, stowa 
A pier jumper is a 
member of the stewar, 
ships on a foreign vesgel 
at the last minute. ]} 
master of an Italian sl) 
York has had his crew shy 
He goes to the Americayig; 
ship’s articles visaed., ~ 
attached. He comes bait 
to sail immediately, bu 
rub and the cause of 
game—he finds that ih 
sailors who had signed | 
ticles already visaed by je 
sul have packed their‘) 
ashore, deserted the shiy'T 
he must sail, but he is \o 
neéds five more sailors, 
desired number from amhg 
along the water front <j 
which, as master of a sp, 
to do in his own county, 
time to return to the /he 
to get the necessary visiioy 
he sails with his irregul/ a 
entrance to New York 


. 


ately and tells the cap 
this: ‘You have five \e 
visaed by our consul inJa 
not come under the Seaar 
are alien. Should any | t 
your ship will be subjecio 
Hence the captain lll 
watchmen to look afteh’ 
while his ship is in port. 
are difficult to watch, bau 
a rule, undesirable char; 
country who hang arou ti 
thus picked up so they a g 
try without paying passe. 
they take great risks to 
Two other watchmerin 
watching six of these pie un 
anchored five hundred y 
Staten Island. In the rid 
four of them jumped ovejoa 
to swim for shore. It tooso 
we could lower a boat al g 
but we got three in thejat 
got ashore, only to be eajur 
later. Hundreds of thej lai 
every month. . 


Hard on th E 


Watching Chinese is id 
They are as slippery asels 
five of us watching a a 
tials one night. It wasaar 
dynamo had been shu do 
o'clock. We kept a fairlyjoo 
always at the gangway aia 
of the forecastle where t 
of us hugging the galy 
turns relieving one ano? 
was rather cold. Whe 
lieve our mates two of usa 
the galley and along th 
shore side of the ship. |? ¥ 
of our flashlights onto A ¢ 
tied alongside. On thelt@ 
lighter a tarpaulin was 
hazard way. It moyec 
wavelike. We gaped for m 

“Spooks,” thought m} 
it’s the wind,” he finall 

“Perhaps it’s Chinks, 
investigate.” = i 

We threw a jacob’s la} 
and down we went. SE 
were five Chinese croucl} 
paulin. We pulled t 
gave them the third 
slow to comprehend 
Amellican,”’ were t 
get from them, but a 
the jaw and a coupl 
front of them - they | 
enough Amellican 
derstood. They to 
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J:ptain of the lighter they 
jved away on his lighter 
ig to be towed away and 
stination. For this they 
orto paid by each when 
e¢ely landed. So. 


ithe Chinks before us in 


_¢time with our feet. Not 
+ |r shoulders to the door, 
+ + on top of it. The cap- 
j,|lly dressed and pretend- 

l;bbed him by the neck 
Jyut of bed. At first he 
knowledge of his Orien- 
_}yney, good Lord no! He 
td-working man, he said, 


9 |uinks, seeing they would 
f paping, told him in their 
n lican that he was a liar 


: zood night and took the 
ne ship. 

on the peace and caused 
ub and we thought a suit- 


-martial and lined the 
e us in front of the fore- 
av them a lecture on the 
-jmigration laws and the 
ce shat follow the violation 
rialk on how to deal with 
s 21 others along the water 
of what they could ex- 
e]'an jail. We then gave 
e (paying a fine of twenty- 
ied or of being put in irons 
safekeeping. Evidently 
shereedom of the ship, for 


It was a fine night. 
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. These boarding- 
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reap a big harvest supplying East Indian 
coolies to a receptive labor market. Be- 
cause these lascars are willing to work 
cheaply under any condition, they are 
in good demand by American employers 
in every part of the country. Few stay in 
New York. They are shipped almost im- 
mediately after they have been induced to 
leave or shanghaied from their ships. When 
some of them have made their pile, a thou- 
sand rupees—about three hundred dollars— 
they go back to the East Indian employ- 
ment agency that induced them to leave or 
shanghaied them from their ship, and ship 
back to ports in India to spread the news of 
their success here. This is excellent pub- 
licity for the boarding-house keepers, who 
realize on these jungle wallahs coming and 
going. Anywhere from ten to fifty dollars a 
head is paid by British steamship companies 
and by American employers for them, de- 
pending upon demand and supply. It must 
be a good business, for these East Indian 
boarding-house keepers ride around in 
motor cars. When they themselves sneaked 
into the country five or ten years ago they 
didn’t have a rupee, not a nickel. I have 
often wondered why they are allowed: to 
operate so openly. Perhaps they are not 
violating any law; I don’t know—I am not 
paid for knowing. 


Watching Gold 


Nearly every ship coming into port with 
a lascar crew loses from a few to a dozen or 
so. Sometimes an entire crew escape. 
How do they do it? How can they get off 
a ship with four or five watchmen there to 
watch them? I have heard it said that 
watchmen are easily bribed. Perhaps so if 
real money is produced. But these lascars 
have practically none of that much-sought 
commodity. About one-third of their pay, 
such as it is, goes to their serang for getting 
them the job, and the biggest part of the 
balance is kept from them until they reach 
their home port. Soa watchman will never 
buy hooch or diamonds with money.coming 
from this source. I have watched these 
lasecars hundreds of times together with 
other watchmen, but only once did I find 
a watchman who was willing to sell himself 
for almost nothing. 

He came to me one night we were watch- 
ing a crew of them and said, ‘Have a 
chance to make some dough. There’s a 
five-spot apiece in it. Whatcha say?” 

“How?” I asked. 

“Twenty niggers wants to creep. They’re 
good for fifty cents apiece,” he replied. 

“You are good for the dock,” I told him, 
and forthwith proceeded to scuttle him 
down the gangway. 

Watching gold on board ship is also a 
part of our regular routine. It is usually a 
one-night job, the gold being put on board 
the day before a ship sails. A shipment of 
gold comes to a ship well protected by 
armed messengers, but the minute the mate 
of the ship on which it is to be shipped has 
signed for it a dock watchman watches it. 

It was an exceptionally cold night. A 
blizzard raged, the wind buzzing through 
the rigging of the ship, roaring at times. I 
shivered as I sat on a small bench in a bath- 
room amidship watching two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars in paper currency 
being shipped to Mexico by a large Amer- 
ican oil company. The money was in an 
ordinary tin box with a dog-collar lock. I 
had orders to unbolt the door for no one but 
the captain or the mate of the ship, and if 
either or both wanted to come into the 
room they had first to identify themselves 
at the porthole. It was cold in the room. 
The steam had either been shut off or it had 
petered out. It became too cold for com- 
fort. I thought of the cozy galley fire. I 
shivered some more. My body clamored 
for a milder temperature. To satisfy the 
beast I picked up the tin box full of money 
and hotfooted it to the galley. It was com- 
fortable there. I put the money box on end 
in front of the fireplace and sat on it. Two 
other watchmen who were supposed to be 
watching the ship, were having their early 
morning siesta on a long bench up against 
the end bulkhead of the galley. They were 
snoring sonorously, wheezing it out in 


‘jerks with an occasional prolonged falsetto. 


As I sat there directly in front of the 
fireplace the heat made me drowsy. I dozed 
off, perhaps slept. I must have been in the 
lap of Morpheus for twenty minutes or so 
when I woke up with a start. The back of 
my overcoat had caught fire. I jumped to 
my feet, pulled it off and doused it in a 
boiler full of water. Hanging it up I sur- 
veyed the damage. It was ruined. The 
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money box was in the some position that 
I had placed it, the lock side toward the 
fireplace. I gave it a kick and it fell on 
the galley deck, top up. I picked it up by the 
handle to move it away from the red-hot 
fireplace. To my surprise only the lid came 
up, swinging on its hinges, leaving the box 
with the money in full view on the galley 
deck. The heat had softened and partly 
melted the soldiering of the lock hasp. 
What to do? There are times when even 


a watchman regrets having done a foolish | » 


thing. The two other watchmen were still 


snoring. I didn’t care to let them know of | : 


my predicament. Watchmen, the same as 
everyone else, will talk. Therefore I de- 


.cided to sneak out of the galley unob- 


served the same as I had come, and go back 
to the strong room. 

I put the money box under one of my 
arms and my wet overcoat under the other 
and ran along the deck to amidship and to 
the cold bathroom. I put the money box on 
the bathroom deck and bolted the door. I 
lifted the lid and had another peep. It was 
good to look at, a great sight! Bundles of 
new crisp bills. They were tempting. They 
invited me to examine them closely. I 
picked up one of the bundles, double-X 
yellowbacks, and fondled it tenderly, al- 
most kissed it, rubbing a few of the top 
bills between my thumb and forefinger. 
There is something about the feel of a new 
treasury note that sends penetrating titilla- 
tions through one’s system. It tickles the 
sporting appetite and makes love to one’s 
weakness. A mad desire took possession of 
me. A thrill! All the gay imps to whom I 
had willingly given free board and lodging 
through life made a concentrated attack 
and demanded immediate action. But I 
took the box to the engine room and gave a 
stoker a dollar to help me solder on the 
hasp. This piece of tinsmith work must 
have been fairly well done and defied de- 
tection, for I have heard nothing about it, 
and it is nearly two years since it happened. 
Such are the temptations put in the way of 
men getting a pay that is wholly inade- 
quate to provide a white man’s living. And 
honest-to-goodness folks wonder why peo- 
ple go wrong! 

Bootlegging? Yes, watchmen do a bit of 
it. It is safe to say that on an average some 
thousands of bottles of intoxicating liquor 
of some sort or other are brought ashore 
every twenty-four hours by bootlegging 
watchmen. Some carry what they can on 
their person while others take the stuff off 
ships in case lots, one to fifty or more cases 
at atime. This is comparatively easy. At 
piers where the customs watchmen are not 
averse to making a little extra change the 
bootlegging watchman drives his car in on 
a pier to the gangway of a ship and loads 
up. On piers where the greasing comes too 
high or where no dicker can be made he 
jumps into his motorboat in the early hours 
of the morning and shoots alongside the 
particular ship he has in mind. Then there 
are numerous piers without customs watch- 
men—not enough customs watchmen to 
cover them all. 


The Condensed Scotch of Commerce 


It is amusing to hear people say, “This 
is the real stuff. A friend got it on a ship 
just from the other side.” Really. This 
sounds good and it may help the imagina- 
tion a bit, but the fact remains that the 
hooch your friend got on the ship just from 
the other side is about the same kind of 
hooch that your neighbor makes. There is 
hardly any such thing as the real stuff for 
sale on ships coming into American ports. 
The real stuff is scarce and mighty difficult 
to get hold of. Ships do not carry it for the 
bootlegging trade. Of course foreign pas- 
senger ships carry good booze, wines and 
beer for their passengers, but at the same 


time they carry an ample supply of the in- | 


ferior grade to bootleg here. 

As for foreign freighters, their masters 
generally keep a few cases of tasty stuff in 
their medicine lockers for entertaining 
friends and officials, but they, the same as 
passenger ships, have, in collusion with their 
stewards, large quantities of bootlegging 
material secreted in some other part of 
their ship. Real Scotch is hard to obtain, 
even in its native country. They fare busy 
over there manufacturing condensed Scotch 
whisky for export to every shipping port in 
the world—to find its way eventually to the 
great big sucker town of U. S. A. They 
keep for themselvesand you can’t blame 
them—whatever good whisky they have. 
This condensed Scotch whisky is made to- 
day and shipped tomorrow in hogsheads to 


| certainly wonderful. 
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Experience and 
Science Agree on 
Sauerkraut 


“Good morning, daughter. How is 
Tom feeling today? Better, I hope.” 
“Tell him his mother-in-law is so 
glad. I felt sure that a good diet of 
sauerkraut would put him: on his 
feet again.” 
“Well, I never knew all the things it 
tells about in your booklet, but be- 
fore you were born I had known for 
a long time that sauerkraut was bet- 
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ter than any ‘spring tonic’. 

% * * * * 
“Yes, I’ve read the booklet, and it’s 
I thought we 
old folks knew more about sauer- 
kraut than you young people, but we 
never knew all the scientific reasons 
why it does so much good.” 

* * * * *% 
“Yes, your father has read the book- 
let, too, and he says it’s all true. You 
know he has always been fond of 
sauerkraut.” 
“The recipes sound so good! I'm go- 
ing to try them all—especially those 
delicious salads—they’ll be fine for 
lunches.” 
“Well, you give Tom sauerkraut two 
or three times a week and see how 
he picks up. And it will do you 
good, too. Goodbye, dear.” 


Many have long known the value of sauerkraut as a 
natural regulator and conditioner, for keeping the in- 
testinal tract free from harmful germs. Science has 
now found the reasons for its remarkable efficacy, and 
the publication of the truths regarding it has aroused 
nation-wide interest. If you are interested in health 
through correct eating, mail this coupon now for your 
copy of the free booklet, © Sauerkraut as a Health 
Food,” with many new and delicious recipes. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 
Send For 
This 
Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE 


ee | 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-27 
Clyde, Ohio 

| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. | 
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like the delightful after-effect of 
Williams. 


cream that is pure and entirely 


fr 


reputation of its makers as special- 


is 
eV 


cream has a Hinge-Cap! 


LOOSE shaving cream cap is a lost shaving cream 

cap—sooner or later it’s bound to happen. That’s 

why, on caps alone, you can see that Williams has a 
big advantage. 


And when you try Williams, you'll find that the 
cream has just as distinct advantages as the Hinge-Cap: 


Williams gives a decidedly heavier and a far more 
closely-woven lather. This lather holds the moisture in 
against the beard so that immediate softening takes 
place. Open, porous lathers take longer to penetrate 
the beard. 


Williams lubricates the skin so that razor friction 
(the scraping feeling) is eliminated. There’s actually a 
thin protective film between your face and the razor- 
edge while you shave. 


Williams has an ingredient which keeps the skin 
smooth and free from irritation even though you go 
over your face twice. Men with tough, heavy beards 

hose skin is sensitive particularly 


In Williams you get a shaving 


The 


ee from coloring matter. 


ts in shaving soaps is known to 
reryone. And now this shaving 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
1114 St. Patrick Street, Montreal 


Aqua Velva is our newest triumph—a 
scientific after-shaving formula. For 
free trial bottle write Dept. 13-A. 
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ports in Canada, the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central and South America; Asia, Africa 
and of course to European ports, where it is 
diluted, bottled and made ready for dis- 
tribution to every ship going to American 
ports. Millions of dollars are thus saved in 
freight charges. Canada, the West Indies 
and Mexico get the bulk of this trade, and 
they are therefore in a position to furnish an 
unlimited supply to Rum Row. 

The bootlegging brand of Scotch whisky 
is horrid as it is, but when it is fixed it is 
frightful, and it all depends upon the degree 
of greed the fixer has been imbued with, 
when it is fixed, whether you go or stay. 
Sometimes this fixed stuff is refixed by the 
first shore bootlegger that buys it and is 
sold to a second shore bootlegger, who in 
turn takes a whack at it and doubles or 
trebles it, and by the time it gets to the poor 
boob who pays from six to eight dollars a 
bottle for it it is pretty tired and worn 
out—exhausted. The ingredients com- 
monly used in this booze expansion are the 
same as those used in stretching rye whisky. 

French, Dutch, German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Japanese and South American ships, 
besides Scotch whisky, carry wine, cordials, 
gin, beer and an inexhaustible supply of 
million-star French brandy. The compound 
adjective is permissible. You will see more 
than a million stars if you drink it. The 
label sticks pretty and is a poetical piece of 
art, but inside the bottle lurk demons of 
greed and deceit, insanity and death. A 
good deal of this French brandy is made 
here and taken on board a ship as soon as 
it docks. This gives our native hooch a for- 
eign taste and a sucker flavor. The labels 
and seals are brought by the ship ready to 
stick on. 

Many of these ships make their own on 
board. These people are not satisfied with 
from four to seven dollars a bottle as profit 
on stuff they buy on the other side, which 
at best is rotten, as it is especially made 
for the bootlegging trade here, but they 
want to bag the whole hog. The stuff 
they make on board ship costs them next 
to nothing, perhaps a few cents a bottle. 
It has no taste and it only has the final 
kick—in many cases. 


Plenta da Mon 


A steward on an Italian ship with whom 
I am well acquainted took me into a little 
room adjoining the ship’s storeroom one 
day. Behind a panel on shelves stood rows 
of French brandy bottles with labels and 
seals on them looking as natural as could 
be. He told me he had made every bottle 
of the stuff on the trip coming over and that 
it had cost him for the whole thing what 
would average about six cents a bottle in 
our money. He charged seven dollars a 
bottle for this hooch, and at that he couldn’t 
hand them out fast enough. I asked him if 
his conscience never bothered him. 

He grinned, waved his arms and hands 
and remarked, “No matter. America 
plenta da mon!” 

That is typical. All they think about 
when they come here is money. Money, 
money! This is their sucker field; they 
pick ’em off the trees—easy. They don’t 
care a hang how many they kill, how many 
they blind, how many they send to the in- 
sane wards. No matter. America plenta 
da mon! 

I have personally seen many sad cases 
along the water front caused by poisonous 
hooch bought on ships One evening I 
witnessed a lighter captain drop dead on 
the deck of his lighter after having taken a 
few drinks from a bottle of French brandy 
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also nibbled at the same | 
better luck—he only log} 
eye while the other one 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


very old and rather bronchial dog between 
his feet, took the most comfortable chair 
in my workroom, and after a few nasty re- 
marks about the weather, a caustic criticism 
of the government, an affectionate reference 
to his ancient companion, an inspection of 
my caricatures, and a 
sherry and bitters, pro- 
pounded the surprising 
offer to which I have re- 
ferred. It appeared that he 
had been to see The Blind- 
ness of Virtue several times, 
and not being a consistent 
theatergoer—having in fact 
seen nothing for over ten 
years—he liked it very 
much. 


The Old Angel 


“Yes, sir, very, very 
much.”” So much, indeed, 
that as owner of a group of 
coal mines in Wales and a 
man of great wealth, he had 
conceived the idea of buy- 
ing one of the best of the 
London theaters for me, to 
which I might transfer that 
play, and produce 
others of the same 
kind whenever it was 
necessary. He de- 
sired, hesaid, to show 
his approval of my 
work by placing me 
in a position of 
author-manager, so 
that I need not be 
bothered with the dif- 
ficulty of procuring a suitable theater at 
convenient times and could build up an or- 
ganization of young and enthusiastic talent, 
headed by several actors of high reputation. 
He mentioned the theater, told me that he 
had discovered through his lawyers the sum 
for which it could be bought, and begged 
me to turn my attention at once to the nec- 
essary details so that the deal might go 
through with the least possible delay. 

To one who knew well—as I did—the 
extraordinary amount of tact, eloquence, 
patience and heartbreak that went to the 
landing of such an angel fish as this, who 
had seen managers in the feverish act of 
throwing out a dozen lines at a time, tempt- 
ingly baited, in waters that didn’t afford a 
single bite, and listened to wistful stories of 
great riches and blinding searchlights told 
by youngish ambitious actors if exactly 
such a backer could be found by them, the 
whole thing sounded like something out of 
the Arabian Nights. 

But my caller was obviously the old 
gentleman who lived downstairs and not a 
messenger from Mars, and was so perfectly 
normal, quiet and unmoved that I found 
my breath, as many of the right words as 
I could fumble at with which to thank him 
for his kindness, and asked to be allowed 
to think the matter over. 


Cote HaaMorg 


Arthur Bourchier as King Henry VIII, Froma 


Caricature by Mr. Hamilton 


H. B. Irving, From a Caricature by 
Mr. Hamilton 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


Certainly! Of course! He would expect 
to hear from me tomorrow, felt that more 
rain was coming over, liked the way I had 
my books, gave forth again about the gov- 
ernment all the way downstairs, waited for 
Rover, opened and shut his door. 

I thought the mat- 
ter over, saw that 
my acceptance of this 
Santa Claus scheme 
would not only post- 
pone my visit to 
America, upon which 
I was very keen, but 
would turn. me into 
a worn and harassed 
creature, doomed to 


to the sort of con- 
stant details that I 
hated and a martyr 
to a responsibility 
that I was in no mood 
to undertake. Then, 
too, the mere idea of 
making a play fac- 
tory of myself, with 
the odds five to one 
in favor of failure, if 
not worse than that, 
and the fearful busi- 
ness of finding plays 
and money, keeping 
a friendly stage and 
standing nightly on 
the steps, like Sister 
Anne, to see if any- 
one were coming, 
made my answer 
easy. It was No, 
though, naturally, 
with a full explanation of my point of view 
and the deepest gratitude. Later, when I 
returned the call, the subject was never once 
referred to until I rose to go, when I was 


told that if at any time I changed my mind | 


I had only to say so and the lawyers would 
be instructed to proceed. I didn’t change 
my mind, nor, when I read of the death of 


that dear old man some nine months later, | 


did I change my gratitude. I wonder 
whether he outlived his dog; if not, whose 
letters the once sprightly Rover set out to 
take to the red pillar box every night at 
precisely the same moment. 


A Glimpse of Canada 


It is a long way from London to New | 


York. When the weather is fine and the sea 


smooth, it is a very pleasant way, at the | 
end of which there is the always-dramatic 
thrill at the sight of those Gargantuan | 


buildings that seem to swarm down to the 
waterside and stare with thousands of eyes 
at arriving vessels. When the weather is 
bad and the sea rough, it is to me, who hate 
discomfort like a Persian cat, a far from 
pleasant way, during which the only thing 
to do is to sleep it through and dream of an 
Elysium on earth. Rough or smooth, the 
Atlantic crossing never fails, however, to 
inspire me to a great respect and admira- 
tion of the ship, which is a human creature, 
less temperamental than any other, though 
with recognizable characteristics; more 
conscientious, more determined to do what 
is expected of her; and, fully aware of the 


fact that the sea resents her presence, is | 


jealous of her strength, and whenever the 


chance comes takes a passionate delight in | 


disturbing her dignity with the crash of 
waves. The Titanic never echoed the boast- 
fulness of the fool who chalked upon one of 
her boilers, “‘We fear neither man nor 
God,” and like all her sisters knew that in 
the sea, ‘‘unmated creature, tired and lone,” 
was a treacherous enemy whose only pleas- 
ure lay in adding to her store of murdered 
ships. 

I went to Canada after a few days in New 
York, where I stayed at one of those hive- 
like hotels in and out of which people swarm 
like bees, leaving most of their honey be- 
hind them, and in which a man may buy 
everything from stocks to theater tickets, 
with shirts, collars, boot laces, flowers, 
books, toothbrushes in between, and have 
everything done to him from manicure to 
shaving, from Turkish bath to being bled. 
But during the brief period that I was there 
then there was ample time for one of the 
papers to mix me up with the late Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox, and therefore to give me 
Marie Tempest for a wife and a chunk of 
the peerage to put my head on. And when 


an indoor life, aslave | 
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High Cost of Cheap Lining 
[Ts not the fault of the we 

good sturdy Ford. It’s the y 

that's settee: 


brake - lining 


Ordinary lining wears Ke 
down, gets slick — causes \ 
chatter and vibration, ° 
Chatter costs you rear axle 
and transmission repairs. 
Buy Advance Linings. They last so long that they 
are by far the cheapest. They don’t get hard, glazed 
and charred. They keep your Ford out of the repair 
shop and save unnecessary repair bills. 
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Feltbak 


FOR FORDS 
Stops Chatter Permanently 


What causes this? 


22> <& Lubricates under 
: pressure thru 
oil holes 


ABVANCE 


4 PELT BALK (com: 


TRANSMISSION LININGS. FOR FORDS 
NN. Stops Ford Chatter 
Permanently 


Cushions 
brake action® 


Feltbak acts => 
as oil reservoir $275 
Per Set 


HE Feltbak holds the oil and when 

you press the pedals, oil shoots thru 
the special oil holes onto braking surface. 
Lubricates when needed most. Prevents 
burning and glazing and thus removes the 
cause of chatter permanently. 


ADVANCE 


White Stripe 


| Heavy Duty Lining for 
Ford Cars and og 
| Trucks 


“The Stripe Identifies— ete” 
The Lining Satisfies’’ 
Special Weave covers and protects 
framework and binder cords from surface 
wear. At least 30 per cent more cotton 
than ordinary lining. 
Special Treatment penetrates every 
fibre, prevents burning and glazing—keeps 
lining soft and pliable. 
White Stripe stays in hard working Fords longer be- 
* cause real heavy duty quality is put into it. 


ADVANCE 


Cork Feltbak 


The Perfected Cork-in- 
Fabric Lining for Fords 
Fel 


Leg 


0 
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CORKS give correct friction value. Grip drums 
smoothly—always hold. Feltbak holds cork in 
place. Lubrication under pressure prevents burning 
and glazing, thus removes the cause of chatter and 
vibration permanently. 


| Advance Linings cheapest in long run 


Ford owners realize that it’s a foolish ex- 
pense to pay $5 to $6 installation charges 
on cheap lining that soon wears out and 
has to be replaced. Advance Linings give 
good service and save from two to four 
relining jobs. Select the lining best suited 
for your Ford. Don’t buy a substitute. 


Improve Your Ford with Advance Equipment 
"THE Ford owner who expects and wants 


yer better service from his car uses Advance 
fe, Equipment sooner or later. Millions of Ford 
owners wouldn't think of using anything else. 
You can buy Advance Equipment with absolute 
confidence. Finest materials, careful workmanship, 
rigid inspection. 

You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first class garage, dealer and accessory store, except 
in car agencies where they are strictly prohibited 
from handling anything but their own make. 


Send for FREE booklet just published. 


AdvancefJutomobilef]ccessories Corp. 


Dept. 53, 1721 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


Also manufacturers of Red Star Timer, Duplex Shock 
Absorber, White Stripe Cord Fan Belt—for Fords. And 
Advance Asbestos and Feltbak Asbestos Brake Linings. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT. 
‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kind 
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RANSFORM the family din- 

ing room intoa famous restau- 
rant! Hear the orchestra—almost 
see it!—through the clear Herald 
Radio Loud Speaker. How real, 
how near, the music is, because 
the Herald brings it clearly. 


Height 30 inches, 6-foot cord. 
Price $30. Slightly more on Pacific 
Coast and in Canada. Write for 
folder and enclose your dealer’s 
name and address. 


Herald Electric Co., Inc., 
113 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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I rang up the editor and ventured to call 
his attention to this slight mistake, he took 
it with a probably hard-won philosophy 
and comforted me with the unarguable as- 
surance that “‘tonight’s paper is dead, to- 
morrow’s is on the presses,’”’ and so, as the 
statement was never corrected, and was 
copied freely by all the country papers, I 
still find myself occasionally regarded with 
more interest than I deserve as the husband 
of a great actress and delightful woman, 
and sometimes with the black looks of those 
who have evidently laid their ears to gossip 
and stored up something unkind and untrue 
about poor old Gordon-Lennox, who dab- 
bled successfully in playwriting, spoke 
French as well as Guitry, had an irresistible 
way of saying things that were quoted 
against him, wore admirable trousers and 
possessed a generous heart. 

Evidently I was mixed up with someone 
else as well, because only a year or two ago 
a good lady with an inaccurate sense of 
hearing and a passion for minor thrills was 
very eager to meet me, as she had been told 
that I had deserted a wife and three chil- 
dren in England. She was not only greatly 
disappointed when I denied this distinction, 


| but extremely nettled when I dragged in a 
_ reference to criminal libel. How very few 
| women remember Lot’s wife! 


In Montreal, a delightful city filled with 


| most hospitable people, where Stephen Lea- 


cock, whom I met at tea and who I thought 


| looked like a Scotch artist who had lived in 


Paris and returned reluctantly to Aberdeen, 


| naturally breaks out into humor as an anti- 


dote to lecturing to the students of McGill, 


| and where the directors of the C. P. R. live 


in splendid houses and look back with very 
natural pride at the result of their stupen- 


| dous efforts, I formed an estimate of how 


The Blindness of Virtue was going at its 
first Canadian performance by watching 
the movements of the good square jaws of 
an emancipated woman who sat on an end 
seat in the middle row of the dress circle 
with her arms folded across an aggressive 
bosom. She was chewing gum, a habit that 
is indulged in by people with a too high 
blood pressure, and when her jaws moved 
slowly and critically I knew that she was 
bringing the weight of her great brain to 
bear with caution upon my thesis; but when 
they moved fast and furiously I was certain 
that her better judgment was carried away 
by her emotions, of which she had plenty, 
despite a pathetic belief usual to emancipa- 
tion that she had surmounted anything so 
primeval. 

Striking a quick average, I came to the 
conclusion that her liking of the play was 
eighty to twenty, with which I was per- 
fectly satisfied. The opinion of Montreal 
was even better than that. In Ottawa the 
verdict was the same. So, also, was the hos- 
pitality; and when I went to a town in 


| Ontario, outside which I hoped to play golf 


with my brother and Holmes-Gore, and, 


| arriving at night, was greeted with Wel- 


come to Hamilton in electric letters on a 


| high building in the main street, I consid- 


ered that Canada had gone almost too far 


| in its kindness, until I remembered that 


that was the name of the place and was its 


nightly greeting to the universe. 


The Plus Fours’ Gallery 


Our game of golf came off on an excellent 
course on a Sunday morning made dazzling 


| by the turning maple leaf, but not without 


a preliminary quarter of an hour of com- 
plete discomfiture. Without giving a 
thought to the matter, we all three arrived 
in what are now called plus fours for a rea- 
son known only to tailors, but found at 
once a distinct antagonism on the part of 
those members of the club who happened 
already to be there. We heard some such 
remark as ‘‘Swanking Britishers,” found 
our way to the lockers, as no geographical 
assistance was volunteered, and eventually 
were made somewhat nervous to see that a 
gallery had formed up at the first tee to 
watch us foozle our drives. 

All this, of course, made us anxious to 
pull our best game out of the bag and do 
what decent credit we could to the old 
country, to which all these boys afterwards 
streamed in a mighty company to play a 
more difficult game in France and Gallipoli. 
My brother, with distended nostrils, drove 
off first, hit his ball well and truly and sent 
it singing down the straight in plus-two 
form. Holmes-Gore went next with an al- 
most equal peach, and I brought up the 
rear with, by the grace of Saint Andrew, a 
pearler. Followed to the first green by a dis- 
tinctly less skeptical crowd, we all three 
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had the luck to beat our seconds to within 
a chip shot of the green and drop in bogey. 
After which we were left alone, our gallery 
went back to play, we enjoyed the morning 
of our lives, and on returning to the house 
for lunch we were amused and delighted to 
find a warm greeting and places laid at a 
large table decorated with red, white and 
blue. I need hardly say that our afternoon 
round was rendered erratic by a super- 
abundance of Canadian Club whisky and 
much laughter and many cheers. On second 
thoughts we were not surprised at our du- 
bious reception when we remembered that 
England had had a fatal knack of packing 
off some of her choicest wasters to that gal- 
lant and unoffending country. 

I met one of them there—or rather he 
met me—a typical specimen, instantly rec- 
ognizable in any part of the world. I had 
just come out of the hotel one evening for 
a walk, when he slithered out of nowhere 
with an Eton smile, a Lock hat at the right 
angle, in which he had evidently carried 
blackberries; no shirt under a Savile Row 
coat and no socks in a pair of 
McAfee shoes which only clung 
to their soles by tradition, but 
all the charm, easy assurance 
and quick friendship of his 
breed, and almost, but not 
quite, the musical-comedy ac- 
cent. I mean the idiotic way 
of saying ‘‘thare’’ and 
“heare,” “portar,” “waltar,”” 
and so on—comic stuff. 

“Can you oblige me with a 
match?” he asked ina bell-like 
voice. I could and did. Then 
the flash of teeth. “And a cig- 
arette, if it’s all thesame?”’ I 
had it ready. 


A Born Soldier 


He rapped it on his thumb 
nail, ran his eyes over me, 
showing at once that he was 
gracious enough to pass me as 
a person with whom he might 
be seen, and fell in step. Not 
with any laughter, but in ad- 
mirable phrases, neatly, wit- 
tily, ironically shaped, he 
scenarioized the chapters of 
his unwritten history while we 
swung through the town. A 
well-known name, fine athlete, 
Eton to Oxford, an epoch- 
making funeral following the 
dean’s square toe; no father, 
a too loving and indulgent mother, racing 
debts, red paint all over his London haunts, 
bankruptcy court; the interference of an 
abrupt uncle, a passage to Canada, with 
enough money to buy some earth, all lost 
in the smoking room of the ship; piano 
playing in a cinema theater, bartender, 
railway worker, garage hanger-on, the doss 
house or an empty bench. Fifteen pounds 
all that was needed at the moment to 
spruce him up and put him into a motor-car 
shop as salesman. 

“With my smile, it ought to result in 
getting rid of a car a week, what?” 

I could have told him his story quite 
easily, I had heard it so often before. The 
money passed, my apologies were accepted 
with charming grace, a warm handshake 
on the steps of the hotel—and asterisks. 
Piccadilly, September, 1915. A pretty 
little girl with adoring eyes, a captain in a 
Scottish regiment. Mons ribbon. M. C. 

“Oh, hullo, old bean, how are yar?” 

And that was all. Probably a brigadier 
general, brass hat, red tabs, before the 
Armistice. A man like that was simply 
born for war. 

On returning to New York, two most 
thoughtful and courteous representatives 
of the Sunday magazine section of one of its 
oldest and most famous papers expressed 
anxiety to initiate me into the mysteries of 
a baseball game and I was driven out to an 
enormous playing ground at the wrong end 
of Broadway. There I sat in an ice box with 
my skin frozen to my bones while my good 
friends waited eagerly for me to say one of 
the damfool English things that would pro- 
vide them with a screaming headline. I 
gathered this, and although I was very 
willing to oblige, the icy wind that cut my 
ears and my nose was hardly conducive to 
the needed line. But it came to me in a 


_brilliant flash halfway through the game. 


“When do we adjourn for tea?”’ I asked, 
and sure enough it ran in large black letters 
all across the page when Sunday came. 
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up a chair and made an earnest apologia 
pro vita sua. 

Oddly enough, a case had just occurred 
which had made all writing men much 
more careful in choosing names for their 
characters, in which a novelist had had to 
pay substantial damages for using quite 
unconsciously the name of a living person, 
and the case had been widely discussed. 
The point was what was I going to do about 
it, and all I could suggest was that I should 
read the book, see for myself exactly how 
detestable I had been made out to be, and 
either put myself into the hands of another 
lawyer and go for heart balm—or not. So 
Arthur Train took me home with him that 
night and presented me with a copy of 
S. O. S., and he must have undergone a 
curious sensation, given to few authors, at 
seeing the titular materialization of one of 
his brain children walking about his study. 
I must confess that, having read the book, 
I was more than a little hurt to discover 
that my name was the only one among mil- 
lions which seemed to Arthur Train to fit 
the despicable creature of his imagination, 
and so I let several days go by, in order to 
keep my brother of the pen on well- 
deserved tenterhooks, before I gave him 
the only possible decision: 

“It doesn’t matter in the very least.’ 


An Impostor Exposed 


Confusing as it is to find one’s name run- 
ning all the way through a book, it is not 
anything like so confusing as to be told, 
when one knows that one isn’t, that one is 
living in some style in a popular river re- 
sort and spending money like water in the 
entertainment of a circle of friends, be- 
cause the question immediately arises as 
to why it is being done by someone and how 
soon one will be wanted by the police. This 
had happened to me a year or so before the 
New York episode, when I borrowed a card 
out of the pack of my impersonator, used 
the name of a reporter of one of the London 
papers and wrote to him to ask for an ap- 
pointment for the purpose of getting a few 
details as to his—or rather my—forthcom- 
ing novel. Most graciously an afternoon 
was named, and taking a man from Scot- 
land Yard with me to hold a watching brief, 
I called at a smart little house, blazing with 
geraniums, and found a _ well-groomed 
young man standing in a literary attitude 
in the middle of a self-conscious study in 
which there were many more copies of my 
various books than I had ever possessed. 
He struck me very pleasantly as a perfectly 
normal person, charming and affable, and 
quite ready to give all the information that 
was required. 

Everything about the house suggested 
the possession of means and good taste. 
But although he supplied us with tea and 
cigarettes, he was very vague on the sub- 
ject of the book in question, although he 
gave his views—quite intelligently, too— 
on what he held to be the purpose of the 
novel. The interview was very nice and 
quiet, and he had many enthusiastic things 
to say about his brother authors. In fact, 
he quoted me without a stumble on Kip- 
ling, Wells, Arnold Bennett and Maurice 
Hewlett and told us that he had recently 
been talking to Rafael Sabatini about the 
possibility of dramatizing a novel of his 
which dealt with Cesare Borgia. This he 
had picked up from a paragraph in the 
theater news of the Daily Express. 

It was all very interesting, amusing, cu- 
rious and puzzling. There was no sign of 
lunacy about the man, although his imper- 
sonation proved that he must be suffering 
from some sort of mental kink. It was all 
the more difficult to bring the call up to a 
rough and dramatic finish because I liked 
him, and was secretly rather flattered at 
his having chosen me as his obviously fa- 
vorite author. However, life is short and 
trains were sometimes punctual on the Lon- 
don and Southwestern Railway, and so I 
asked him suddenly who the dickens he 
really was, what on earth he meant by mas- 
querading under the name of the man who 
stood before him, and told him that my 
companion had come from Scotland Yard. 

His crack was like that of a coconut under 
a crowbar, and just as juicy, because, with 
tears in his eyes, he begged us to believe 
that he meant no harm, that he was not 
running up bills in my name, and was posing 
as me simply in order to steal a little lime- 
light. It was very silly and rather pathetic, 
but, of course, it had to be stopped, and so 
his much astonished father was communi- 
cated with, the house on the river was sold 
and the man who wanted to be an author 
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without the fag of working a pen took up 
another hobby somewhere else. As a bache- 
lor with a useful income, I hope that he 
went in, after that shock, for collecting old 
furniture. There are few better ways of 


using up superfluous energy. Or perhaps he | 


learned to write. In any case it is quite 
certain that the sale of my books declined 
to some extent as the result of that after- 
noon, because he had been in the habit of 
presenting complimentary copies, duly auto- 
graphed, to his admiring friends. Every 
little helps. 

It did not take longer than a few months 
in New York to come to the conclusion that 
the tyranny of the actor-manager system as 
pursued in London was childish in compari- 
son to the amazing tyranny of the owners 
of the American theaters. These harassed 
and hard-working men, who never seem to 
find the least enjoyment in life and are al- 
ways in and out of court, running from tele- 
phone to telephone, dealing with broken 
contracts and letters of abuse, and worse 
than all, devoting what little leisure they 
may have to hearing people sing, then be- 
longed to two all-powerful groups that were 
the proprietors, between them, of nearly 
every playhouse in the United States, and 
were less interested in the theater as a place 
of good entertainment than in a mass of 
bricks and mortar of which somebody had 
to be made to pay the rent, in a gigantic 
system of real estate. 

Independent managers, or those who 
belonged to neither group, were, with the ex- 
ception of Belasco, Charles Frohman, Win- 
throp Ames, George Cohan and one or two 
others, hampered in their efforts to make a 
living by exorbitant rents and charges and 
the absolute necessity of being sent, when 
it came to touring the country, into what- 
ever theaters, however unsuitable, that were 
empty at the time. It often happened that 
a comedy depending for its success on a 
small and intimate house in an intelligent 
city found itself in a gigantic building in a 
place devoted to leg shows, where it was 
utterly lost. In every conceivable way it 
was a tyranny as pathetic as it was tragic, 
and was the cause of the untimely death of 
many a fine play and the stamping out of 
many a worthy impresario. 


Actors Versus Dramatists 


The increasing popularity of motion pic- 
tures and the erection everywhere of pal- 
aces in which they were shown gradually 
had the effect of putting a number of ad- 
mirable stock companies out of business, 
and it was very easy to see, even so far 
back as 1912, that the theater monopolies, 
as is the case with all monopolies, were 
reacting upon themselves through the crea- 
tion of a rival form of popular entertain- 
ment which left the old-fashioned drama 
houses high and dry on mud banks, like 
disused barges, in a river which had turned 
in another direction. It was obvious, too, 
that disgruntled actors would form a pro- 
tective association and work taqwards a 
strike, and that dramatists, who always 
stand between the devil and the deep sea, 
would endeavor to form a guild for the 
maintenance of their rights. 

The unfortunate and unnecessary an- 
tagonism between actors and dramatists on 
the one hand and real-estate owners on the 
other was, even then, very strong. Diffi- 
culties and dangers, together with the 
alarming growth of another taste, made the 
production of plays a hazardous and heart- 
breaking affair. It was a great pity, espe- 
cially as America possessed a fine body of 
actors and actresses and a number of eager 
and enthusiastic playwrights, who were well 
able to hold their own against the importa- 
tion of the work of foreign authors. 

I met very few of the latter during my 
first winter in New York; but later, when 
I was elected to the council of the Authors’ 
League, I had the great privilege of sitting 
with them to discuss the numerous troubles 
of the game. Augustus Thomas seemed to 
me to belong rather to the Pinero and the 
Guitry school than to that of Somerset 
Maugham and other moderns. He was, 
and is, a constructionist before everything, 
building his plays with all the care and 
elaborate design of a Gothic architect on a 
firm foundational thesis. But he has never 
looked at life merely through the somewhat 
narrow dramatic window. He is a poli- 
tician and a man of affairs, a fine director 
and a speaker of urbanity and charm. To 
the appearance of a country squire he adds 
kindness, humor and dignity, and whenever 
he rises to speak, which he does with an in- 
fectious sense of confidence and enjoyment 
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Mr. Ford Owner—Drive your bus to your nearest dealer. 
Pay him $9.50 for a Ford Fore Door, and in 30 minutes (less 
time if you hire a mechanic) you will have a convenient 
fourth door swinging in place. 


No more scrambling over the other occupants of the front 
seat. No more straining and twisting getting out from under 
the steering wheel. Simply open the door and step out. 


The Ford Fore Door is manufactured to fit and harmonize 
with the lines and design of any Ford Touring Car or Road- 
ster. It is made of the same material as the Ford body, and 
will last as long as the car. The door comes completely 
assembled—hinged to a flanged frame, with latch attached 
and “‘fool proof” instructions for installing. This construc- 
tion eliminates any danger of an unsightly job. 


If your dealer does not handle the Ford Fore Door, send us 
a money order or certified check for $9.50, and we will ship 
you a complete door. Express charges prepaid. 


“Don’t Crawl Out—Step Out” 


DEALERS: Ford Fore Doors will sell as fast as you 
can stock them. Write for our attractive sales propo 
sition. It will open the door to more profit for you. 


WADE-FREEMAN MEG. CO.) M@DOOR | 791 WEDGEWOOD AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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and a most felicitous manner, his hearers 
are sure of a good half hour. He delights 
in the use of French words and neat quota- 
tions from the poets, is very sparing of ges- 
ture, and talks from his chest. He is the 
Grandison among playwrights. 

Channing Pollock is a Latin in feeling 
and ‘in point of view. He is exuberant and 
uses strong colors. He has the gift of 
naiveté and tilts at windmills. He has had 
a shot at every known form of dramatic 
writing, which to him is not just a natural 
method of earning a living, but a vocation, 
a mistress, a craft. He loves melodrama, 
vivid scenes and primeval man. With his 
strong face, uncut hair and double tie, a 
massive and yet buoyant figure, extraor- 
dinary vitality and affection, a Niagaralike 
flow of anecdote and a habit of jumping 


in where angels fear to tread, Broadway 


seems to be less his place than Paris, where 
one would expect to see him holding court 
at an iron table under the awning of the 
Café de la Paix, or beating time with a large 
cigar to the boulevardier music in a stu- 
dents’ café in the Place Pigalle. A gen- 


| erous, talented, simple soul, he is ever ready 


to wield a bludgeon for the under dog. 
James Forbes is the antithesis of all this, 
and is as neat, precise and fastidious in his 
work as he is in everything else. Play- 
writing is to him, too, a vocation; but it is 
also an art, to be indulged in with prayer— 
slowly, devotionally, and with a worship of 
form and tradition. No slap-dash methods 
for him. He waits with nervous patience 
for the mood, the place and the inspiration, 
and I can no more imagine him being able 
to put pen to paper unless the pen was new 
and the paper spotless, his desk in apple-pie 
order and the world on tiptoe, than I can 
imagine Byron writing Childe Harold in a 
window of the Hotel Europe in Venice 
among the shattering noises of the Grand 
Canal. For all that, Jimmy Forbes is capa- 
ble of moments of great excitement and 
deep feeling, and he can be stirred into a 


| erusader’s enthusiasm when all his habits 
| are flung to the winds, as they were in the 


war. 

If he had written nothing but The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair he would have placed him- 
self at the top of the dramatic tree. 


Versatile Owen Davis 


Owen Davis, in spite of his having writ- 
ten more plays than any living or dead man 
except Lope de Vega, doesn’t look like a 
dramatist at all—though why a dramatist 
should necessarily look like a dramatist any 
more than a banker should look like a 
banker or a man from the marshes like a 
Norfolk wherry, I never can understand. 
Quiet, dry, kindly, unemotional, slow of 
speech and accurate, his only indulgence 
apparently that of tobacco, amazingly pa- 
tient, sympathetic, one might easily take 
Owen Davis for a country clergyman who 
farmed between his duties to his parishion- 
ers, regarding the conventional garments 
of his cloth as affectation and therefore 
going about in tweeds cut by the village 
tailor, who was also probably an elder of the 
church. A forthright, simple, dogged man, 
deliberately human, honest almost to a 
fault and capable of fighting like a bull- 
dog for his cause, liking laughter and good 
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HE big machines and the little 

machines that save the backs and 

hands of humanity, each and all, 
are served with equal advantage by 
the millions of “Ready Made” bronze 
bushing bearings represented by Bunt- 
ing’s Stock List No. to. 


Genuine Bunting Bushing Bearings, 
which for years have characterized 
the largest and finest mechanisms in 
industry, can now be generously ap- 
plied in the hundreds of low-priced 
machines heretofore bushed with in- 
ferior metals, or built without bush- 
ings at friction points. 


UNTING 


BUSHING BEARINGS 


PATENTED 


Out of Buntings Stock List 
| 


these “Ready Made” bushing bearings 
still further within reach of the ma- 
chinery builder who must practice the 
strictest economy without the sacri- 
fice of quality. 


There are 268 different sizes of Bunt- 
ing “Ready Made” Bushing Bearings. 
All are completely machined and fin- 
ished. Approximately three millions 
of them are always in stock. There 
is no longer any need to carry heavy 
inventories of bronze bushings or to 
have them specially made. Bunting’s 
stock numbers specified on the blue 
prints will solve the bushing problem 
for any machinery builder, service 


p>) reductions put man, or user. 


SS For recent price 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS —Write for present 
prices and Bunting’s Stock Card No. 10 showing dimensions of 
the 268 sizes of ‘Ready Made’’ Bushing Bearings. 

SPECIAL SIZES—The capacity of this plant for the production 
of special sizes, designs and alloys is practically unlimited. Send 
in your blue prints. 

AUTOMOTIVE JOBBERS—Genuine Bunting Bushings for 
replacement in all popular automotive vehicles are quoted at 
new, lower prices. Write for Piston Pin bushing list No. 11 and 
Spring Bolt bushing list No. 102. 

MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS—Let us tell you the advantages of 
stocking and selling bars of genuine Bunting Phosphor Bronze. 


Write for Cored and Solid Bar Stock List No. 7. 
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“You get another glass,” he ordered, 
“an’ that other bottle o’ beer.’”” The idea 
uppermost in his mind, somehow, was to 
show the fat Dutchman where he got off. 
“Yer boss is a crumb, Sleuth. Get two 
glasses; thekid’s got t’ have what we have.” 

And he waved aside all protests. He was 
soon bowing over his glass to Willem’s sis- 
ter. The girl smiled again. It was then 
that it occurred to the driller that he had 
never heard her speak. 

“She ain’t a dummy, is she?” he asked 
Willem. 

“Dom! Wel, neen,’n’eer! But she is only 
a little girl—Marietje. En she does not 
speak de English. Somewhat she under- 
stands, but she cannot speak.” 

Bill knew already that she could under- 
stand. No sooner had his question passed 
his lips than he saw a swift look of pain 
come into the girl’s dark eyes. Eyes like a 
wounded doe, he told himself; and that 
fleeting expression was like Willem’s shrink- 
ing upon being told he was no Dutchman. 
Totally unexpected shame engulfed the 
driller. To injure a man’s feelings was meat 
and drink to him; but striking a blow that 
could under no circumstances be returned 
made him feel cowardly—even though the 
stab had been unintentional. Better hold 
his tongue! When the meal was over he 
rose abruptly and walked out of the house. 

Five minutes later he turned, to see the 
half-caste coming into the garden. Chair 
and all, Willem had his sister in his arms. 
Bill’s first thought was that the man was 
stronger than he had imagined. An un- 
gainly load, but Willem held it high with 
surprising ease. And he was gentle, and 
tender. When he set the girl down where 
she would be able to watch the darkness 
rush toward her across the blue waters, he 
put his lips close to her ear and whispered 
something that made her smile. 

And—the conception came to Bill out 
of nowhere—everything considered, there 
must be little enough in her life worth smil- 
ing over. ‘‘ Brave youngster,” was his silent 
comment. Then Willem came out with 
two more chairs. Soon they were all sitting 
in a row along the seaward wall of the house. 

No more than half an hour intervened 
between daylight and dark night. But the 
darkness soon surrendered to the glory of 
the rising full moon, which surged from the 
horizon—at first huge and red as burnished 
copper, then shrinking in size and fading to 
silver of surpassing purity. Dancing quietly 
on the sea, a pathway of light streamed to 
the nodding flower tops. 

Another half hour and Bill’s mind was 
wandering in unaccustomed channels. Per- 
haps the beauty of the scene had got into 
his veins. Or he was homesick, who had no 
home. But, whatever it was, it centered on 
the half-caste and his sister. The tableau of 


Followed -the Few Necessary Strokes With Paddles, Then the Raising of the Sail. 
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Willem bending down and whispering per- 
sisted. Bill had Had no sister; he had never 
known his mother. A family, women, he re- 
flected, sure made a difference. Perhaps, if 
his mother had lived 

Willem suddenly began to sing. Not a 
Dutch song, Bill decided; there were no 
gutturals in it. Soft and monotonous and 
exotic; and for all it was heavy with ‘‘o” 
sounds, the strain carried a wailing note. 
Presently the girl added a clear soprano in 
a swelling refrain. 

Bill sat motionless. In his life music had 
as little place as affection. The words he 
heard were in no tongue he could under- 
stand; and yet, vaguely, it seemed he did 
understand. For a magic interval the 
power was granted him to get some of the 
meaning behind the song—a small part of 
the meaning of palm trees and shadowy 
villages, of natives and half-castes and all 
the strange people in this strange roiling 
land. And he liked the girl’s voice. In the 
darkness he forgot she was unattractive. 

“Dat is a pantoon, ’n’eer; a Javanese 
love song.” 

ce Yeh?”’ 

“Ein, ’n’eer, for your enjoyment, ’n’eer, 
Marietje knows one English song.” 

“‘Oh—all right,’’ said Bill; ‘‘fine.” 

“She begs dat you will not laugh at her.”’ 

“T won’t laugh!”’ earnestly. 

And Marietje sang: 


“Aw de nice gi’l lov de sailor, 
Aw de nice gi’l lov de tar; 
Vor dere’s somet’ing about de sailor 
Ven ye know vat sailor zar. 
Bright en breezy, - 
Free en easy, 
Oh—en I forget de rest— 
Maar moet ik sterven van de pyn, 
Zullen myn laatsten woorden zyn 
Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy!” 


It was the girl who laughed first, an in- 
fectious gale of melody. And Bill laughed. 
He did not know why, exactly; but he was 
sure Marietje had turned something amus- 
ing out of approaching disaster in the last 
lines. Clapping his hands lightly, the driller 
leaned forward and told Willem his sister 
was all right. 

That broke the ice. 

For a couple of hours longer they sat and 
talked. That is, Bill answered questions 
about the world outside. It was Marietje 
who put the questions, using her brother as 
interpreter. She stumped Bill time and 
again. Poor Willem was completely at sea. 
Bill could not help wondering where the 
girl had got that depth of intelligence that 
had escaped the man so noticeably. He 
found himself pitying her, and liking her. 

And gradually—undisputed—came the 
extraordinary conviction that she was the 


only person he ever had liked! This senti- 
ment induced a sort of lethargy. 

“We travel early in de morning, ’n’eer. 
Perhaps you will go to bed now?” 

“Suits me,” said Bill; but he did not 
move until Willem had passed in front of 
him with his helpless burden. 

“Goot night, mister,’’ came back to him 
sleepily. 

“Oh—good night.”’ A second’s view of a 
pathetic little figure in the half-caste’s 
arms, and that was the last Bill ever saw of 
Marietje Daum. She was, however, not 
yet out of his life for good. 

He remained for a space in the moon- 
bathed garden. His lethargy seemed to 
take definite shape, benign. And what was 
most incredible—he made no attempt to 
banish it; he felt no shame. As he went 
into the house Willem came out of his sis- 
ter’s chamber. The half-caste pointed to a 
couch in the room where they had eaten; 


- a couch which presumably had been got 


ready by the cook while they were sitting 
outside. By the light of a single oil lamp 
Bill could see the white outline of its mos- 
quito netting. 

“Here is for you, ’n’eer; en you will be 
careful to close de klambu? Oderwise de 
mosquitoes are bad when you sleep.” 

“Yeh, I know,” said Bill. ‘“‘Say’’—he 
caught Willem by the elbow—‘“‘what’s the 
matter with her, lame like that?’’ 

“Her hip, ’n’eer.” 

“Can’t they fix it?” 

Willem shook his head. ‘‘Dere is a hos- 
pital in Tambora, down de coast, en de 
doctor say perhaps an operation will help.” 

“Then why don’t ye send her down?” 

“No money,” said the half-caste simply. 
“T was hurt in company service, ’n’eer, or I 
could not have gone down.” 

“ee Huh ! ” 

“Good night, ’n’eer.”’ 

“Good night. An’, Sleuth; about pastin’ 
ye there on the boat, I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, ’n’eer!” 

Bill went back to the garden; he had no 
desire to sleep. His mind was occupied with 
thoughts of Marietje Daum. It seemed a 
shame that anyone so cheerful and plucky 
should be a cripple all her life. Something 
ought to be done about it. He speculated 
on the size of Willem’s salary; hit upon 
seventy-five guilders a month as the proba- 
ble amount. His own wage was five hun- 
dred guilders; and if Willem was getting a 
cent more than the smaller figure he was 
being extravagantly overpaid. 

Not much could be done, he had to ad- 
mit, with seventy-five guilders. With five 
hundred, now; especially when one hun- 
dred would more than cover all living ex- 
penses. Why, a couple of months’ saving 
ought to pay for any operation. Yeh; and 
it would pay for his passage home to the 
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And it occurred to him that he would find 
pleasure in taunting them. For this pur- 
pose he stepped boldly into the broad door- 
way, and was immediately met by a 
fusillade that ripped off his helmet, jerked 
twice at his coat and sent a burning stab 
across his leg above the knee. 

“Cripes, they e’n shoot!”’ thought Bill 
as he dodged back out of sight. 

By this time Mynheer van Hooikaas- 
Karnebeek apparently understood what it 
was all about. Bill was peeking around the 
edge of the big door. He heard a puffing be- 
hind him. The Dutchman had the wounded 
policeman in his arms and was striding 
wrathfully toward the American. Toward 
him and beyond. In the doorway he 
turned and spoke his mind. 

“Saxton, you are one bad fellow. You 
have wounded dis man, en you go to de 
yail. Makassar. Six months; en five years 
if he dies!” 

“ Ay-r-r-r—hbeat it!” 

As Mynheer van Hooikaas-Karnebeek 
waddled away from the godown Bill accel- 
erated his departure by sending a bullet 
into the dusty road at his heels. 

His shot was answered by another volley 
from across the street. One bullet whistled 
through the doorway, slammed noisily into 
a pile of rusty I beams. Three more crashed 
through the zine sheets of the front wall, 
one of them uncomfortably close to where 
Bill was standing. 

“T’d better duck!’”’ was Bill’s judgment. 

He suited the action to the word. A 
glance told him that the pile of I beams 
offered unexcelled protection against bul- 
lets. Bill went behind it, peeked over to 
watch the moonlit roadway. As he was 
deftly reloading his revolver another volley 
roared into the godown. Persistent devils! 
For the first time the driller wondered how 
he was going to extricate himself from this 
mess which he had so suddenly pulled about 
his ears. Pasir Putih promised to be un- 
healthful from now on. 

Indeed, that undoubtedly held for the 
whole Dutch Indies. Makassar Jail! Bill 
laughed scornfully to himself. Not a 
chance! But how to escape? It was night, 
but with the moon and the shops lighted the 
street was far from dark. Bill berated him- 
self for getting caught in the godown. This 
had come of underestimating the natives as 
marksmen. They were mighty good; and 
they were keeping up an intermittent fire 
through the doorway. Bullets whanged 
now and then on the steel, sending metallic 
echoes through the lofty warehouse. No 
getting out the front way. 

So, Just to show how easy it was, Bill 
swung around and kicked a zine sheet out 
of the side wall. 

But he did not immediately depart. He 
had some thinking to do, a plan to lay. 
North, south, east or west? Maps of all 
that district had been furnished the driller 
at the company’s office in Batavia; and 
Bill had studied them. Up the coast lay 
Slamat, and down the coast lay Tambora; 
unknown quantities, but certainly as well 
supplied with police as Pasir Putih. And 
certainly connected with that place by tele- 
phone or telegraph. The whole west was 
wilderness, offering hardship and sunstroke 
and famine. To the east lay the sea. 

The sea! There was his answer. He 
must make for a British Borneo or Philip- 
pine port. Extradition be blowed. The 
driller had a not inaccurate idea that those 
trick laws sometimes failed to hold, out on 
the edge of things. And he figured grimly 
that he would be able to persuade any fish- 
erman to take him aboard as a passenger. 
Also, he remembered the blur of native 
shacks a couple of miles down the coast. 

His plan was complete. No slow thinker 
in an emergency, Bill Saxton. Very coolly 
he rested his wrist on the pile of steel beams 
in front of him and raked the street with a 
slow succession of shots. He reloaded, 

stooped and crawled through the hole he 
had kicked in the godown wall. Half an 
hour later, on the landing in front of the 
native village, he stood watching two.boat- 
men get ready a craft somewhat larger than 
the tambangan in which he had come ashore 
from the packet. It was a fantastically 
carved and painted affair, with such a 
thatched shelter amidships as the driller 
had seen on bullock carts in Batavia. As 
soon as the natives had taken aboard food 
and a kerosene tin full of fresh water they 
signaled Bill to get in. 

“Sandakan!” he insisted; “I go Sanda- 
kan!”’ 

The boatmen nodded their heads vigor- 


ously. Followed the few necessary strokes 
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with paddles, then the raising of the sail. 
They were off! 

One man took the tiller. Bill, from under 
the thatched roof, saw the other lie down 
near the mast forward, cover his head with 
a filthy sarong and proceed to sleep. In 
less than two minutes the voyage was as 
settled as though it had been in progress as 
many hours. Bill watched Pasir Putih pier 
come abreast of them and fade away astern. 
He chuckled. He studied the helmsman 
for any likelihood of treachery; decided 
against it. No reason, therefore, why he 
should not get some sleep too. 


It was long before dawn, probably about 
five o’clock in the morning, when a stiff 
prod in the ribs awakened Bill Saxton. He 
opened his eyes a little and shut them again 
to avoid the direct glare of an electric flash- 
light held close to his nose. But the prod 
was repeated. Bill quickly raised himself 
on one elbow. Beyond the light’s bright- 
ness he saw the pale determined counte- 
nance of Willem Daum. 

A glance told Bill that the prods had 
been delivered with the muzzle of Willem’s 
automatic. The weapon was pointing 
straight at the driller’s heart. 

“T am sorry, ’n’eer,’’ he heard. 

“Well, if it ain’t the Sleuth!” Bill greeted 
him. ‘“How’d you get here?” 

“Tn de motorboat, ’n’eer. Mynheer van 
Hooi——”’ 

That was as far as the half-caste got with 
his explanation. Bill’s hand shot up with 
the speed of light, wrenched the pistol out 
of Willem’s fingers and dropped it over- 
board. And Bill lay back and roared with 
laughter at the dismay on the man’s face. 
After a moment he spoke. 

“Well, you poor fool!” said he; but in- 
stead of ending his thought, Bill drew up 
one leg and drove his heel viciously into the 
pit of Willem’s stomach. Willem sprawled 
backward. Only the low gunwale saved 
him from going overboard. 

The shock seemed to wake him up though. 
With a snarl of rage he came back at the 
reclining driller. And Bill remembered the 
strength that had lifted the lame girl and 
her chair. He knew that that strength 
needed only the urge of determination be- 
hind it; and somehow the half-caste now 
was filled with the urge. So Bill made 
ready; he was taking no chances. With a 
movement that surpassed the other’s for 
speed he produced his own gun and let 
Willem run against the muzzle of it. 

Willem stopped with such celerity that 
he dropped back upon the gunwale again. 
His eyes popped out of his head; but more 
from anger and baffled hope, it seemed, 
than from terror. 

“Stay there, ye fool, or I’ll drop ye!” 
Bill got to his feet to survey the situation. 
He grinned a little. ‘Should o’ got my gun 
first, Old Sleuth!” 

Then he saw the Rotterdamsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappy’s motorboat alongside. 
There was no one in the boat; Bill’s two 
natives were clinging to it with some diffi- 
culty as it rose and fell on the waves. A 
fine pair! Without waking their passenger 
they had allowed an armed stranger aboard. 

“These guys sell me out?” he asked 
Willem. 

“Dey could not help it. 
dem before dey could understand.” 

“An’ suppose I’d been awake?’’ 

“T should have steered into dis boat; den 
you would come easy out of de water.” 

“Well, fer cripes’ sake!” 

Bill stared at the man in wonderment. 
That sleuthing aspiration had done it, of 
course; transformed this dead-and-alive 
boob into a real bad egg! But Bill should 
worry. He gazed reflectively upon the 
motorboat. A swift plan of action leaped 
into his mind. 

“Know the way t’ Sandakan, Sleuth?” 
And he saw startled comprehension in the 
half-caste’s eyes. 

“Verdomme, no!” 

“Come on!” said Bill roughly. ‘I need 
a pilot; an’ ye’ll want t’ bring the boat 
back, won’t ye? Climb!” 

Because of the revolver, undoubtedly, 
Willem climbed. As the half-caste went 
over the side Bill kicked him; not once, 
but four or five times before the fellow 
dropped into the cockpit of the motorboat. 

The driller folllowed him. He waved to 
the natives to let go, and they did so. No 
reason why they should not. They had 
been paid for two days’ sailing; and here 
they were being sent back before the first 
day had run its course. Silently as a tall 
ghost, their boat put about and swung 
away into the darkness. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Dere is no wood, no trees. I have 
looked.” 

Bill grunted. ‘You are a gloom, ain’t 
ye? What time is it?” 

“De beginning of de night.” 

The driller was thinking rapidly. This 
change in their fortunes, this circumstance 
of their being cast away, seemed to be over- 
shadowed by the fact that Willem had the 
upper hand. Not that Bill was greatly con- 
cerned, even now; in his heart was com- 
plete contempt for the half-caste and utter 
confidence that soon or late himself would 
manage to recover possession of the re- 
volver that spelled supremacy. 

No chance for the present. And, any- 
way, Bill felt weak. That blow on the head 
had not been a gentle one. He would pay 
the half-caste off for that! But later. When 
he felt stronger. Perhaps it would be a good 
idea to sleep some more. It struck him that 
Willem would need to sleep too; and this 
necessity would be Bill’s salvation. All he 
had to do was wait until Willem dropped 
off; and without any difficulty himself 
would reassume command. If he ever did, 
he vowed inwardly, he would tie the half- 
caste with strips of his own clothing until 
such time as they were ready to leave the 
island. Or he would shoot the persistent 
fool! And so thinking, Bill slipped com- 
fortably against Willem’s shoulder and 
commenced to snore peacefully. 

When he came to his senses he looked 
forth upon a sea that sparkled and danced 
in the sunlight. That was good; now, per- 
haps, they could get some idea of where 
they were and what they could do to help 
themselves. Bill tried to sit up; and could 
not. In some surprise he twisted his body 
to find out what hampered him. Instantly 
the thought assailed him that his last re- 
flections of the night before had been ut- 
tered aloud. For he was tied! 

He was stripped to his underwear. The 
half-caste, evidently, had torn his coat and 
trousers into lengths, and used _ those 
lengths to bind him hand and foot. Willem 
himself was nowhere to be seen. 

Bill wondered if the fellow had run away 
after guarding against pursuit by trussing 
up his captive. In that case this was no 
island; or a boat had come along. But the 
driller wasted no time in cogitation. He 
wriggled to a sharp corner of rock, put his 
bound wrists against it and started to saw 
up and down. In the midst of his labors 
Willem appeared. 

It was obvious that Bill was freeing him- 
self; but the half-caste offered no objec- 
tions. Instead, he sat down to watch, and 
Bill could not help but remark his discon- 
solate air. 

“‘T have tied you so I could sleep, ’n’eer,”’ 
came the explanation; ‘“‘en I have slept 
good. But dis place is not good. Dere is no 
water to drink.”’ 

Bill glanced up sharply. 

“No water?” 

“‘T have looked.” 

“Tt rained yesterday.” 

“Tt is not raining now.” 

“Huh! I'll take a look.” Bill finished 
removing the strips that bound him. 
“Do not come near me, 'n’eer! 
have to shoot, en I am a good shot.” 

“T ain’t botherin’ about you, ye swine! 
When I want that gun I'll take it away 
from ye. Now all I want’s a drink o’ water.”’ 

Bill took a look around for himself. Of 
the motorboat all he could see was a charred 
half-submerged framework. Nothing there 
they could ever use. And the island upon 
which they had landed was one huge rock, 
about an acre in size, scarred and split by 
the elements but boasting no vegetation. 
Whatever rainwater had found lodgment in 
the crevices had long since-evaporated or 
seeped away. 

The rock stood alone. It rose likea single 
tombstone out of an otherwise unbroken 
sea. Nor was there any land in sight on the 
horizon. But yes; faintly to the westward 
was the vague outline of one lofty peak. 
Bill made all speed back to Willem. 

“See that mountain, Sleuth!” 

“T have seen it dis morning,’’ was the 
dispirited reply. ‘It is Gunong Wates, 
’n’eer.”” 

“Know where it is?”’ 

“On de mainland of Borneo. On de 
boundary between Dutch en British terri- 
tory. But we cannot see de coast, so it is 
more as twenty miles away.” 

“H’m!”’ said Bill. ‘‘ Well—what’s twenty 
miles to a gentleman? Let’s swim, Sleuth. 
You go south an’ I’ll go north.” . 

The half-caste stared up in odd dismay. 

“TI cannot swim,” he answered; ‘en I 
cannot permit you to leave my custody.” 


I will 
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The fellow was certainly more tenacious 
than any book-bred detective Bill had ever 
seen; and Bill laughed. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. 

“Besides, dere are sharks.”’ 

“Now I know I won’t swim!’’—de- 
cidedly. 

But the next day at the same time Bill 
was not so sure. It was the distance that 
kept him from trying it, and not any fear 
of either Willern or the sharks. Neither he 
nor the half-caste had had food or drink for 
close to forty-eight hours—a desperately 
long time in the tropics. They sat side by 
side, silent, not moving much. 

There was now no talk of captor and 
prisoner; no thought, even, of their recent 
contending. A long time ago, Bill remem- 
bered vaguely, he had seen Willem go 
away with the revolver and belt; and re- 
turn without them. He had hidden them, 
of course; but Bill did not care. Bill only 
knew that another day of this would finish 
the both of them. From time to time, not 
with any active feeling of hope, he lifted his 
head to scan as much of the heat-hazy hori- 
zon as he could see. 

It hurt to look, so he never did it for long. 
But the time came when a black spot swam 
into his vision. At first he was sure his eyes 
were playing him false; but when the spot 
continued to retain definite and unchang- 
ing shape he forced himself to his feet. Tot- 
tering to a low outjutting rock above the 
beach, he shaded his eyes and gazed long 
and steadily. 

““Canoe!”’ he muttered at last. He went 
over and touched Willem’s shoulder, and 
pointed. 

Then for a while the two men leaned 
against each other. They watched the spot 
grow and grow. After interminable ages of 
time, it seemed: 

“Empty,” said Willem. 

“é ieh.72 

The surf of the storm of two days before 
had probably sucked the canoe from its 
berth in some mainland village. Four times 
forward and four times back it had followed 
the whim of the tides—until now some va- 
grant ocean current had claimed it, and 
was slowly sweeping it nearer and nearer to 
the two men in all the world who needed it 
most. 

Straight for the island! Bill forgot his 
exhaustion, forgot his thirst. Hope and ex- 
citement seemed to have power to moisten 
his mouth, that for a day at least had been 
tinder dry. Good strength coursed back 
into his body. 

And into Willem’s. The half-caste’s first 
move, when once he believed salvation at 
hand, was to walk firmly away and retrieve 
the gun and belt. 

Bill took one look, and rushed with a 
hoarse snarl of fury. But this time he was 
met as he had met Willem’s first angry 
assault on the motorboat. The muzzle of 
the revolver pressed close against his mid- 
dle. There was a sort of answering ferocity 
in Willem’s dark eyes. 

“You go with me to Pasir Putih, ’n’eer!”’ 


said Willem resolutely. Bill cursed and. 


turned away. ‘ 

But, after all, the canoe did not come 
straight to the island. The nearer it ap- 
proached the plainer to be seen it was that 
it would miss even the inward tug of the 
surf. Once that was certain a grin twisted 
Bill Saxton’s cracked lips. He could figure 
for himself what the outcome would be. 

“Now, ye swine!”’ he jeered; ‘‘you goin’ 
t’ swim fer it or am I?” 

Willem gulped. 

“T cannotswim!”’ he exclaimed piteously. 

“T can. D’ye reckon I’ll come back 
fer ye?” 

The half-caste’s lips moved, but no sound 
came forth. The driller was already knee- 
deep in the water. He turned. : 

“Reckon I’ll come back t’ go with ye t’ 
Pasir Putih? Or do ye figure I’ll jest paddle 
off t’ British territory?’”’ He saw Willem 
raise the revolver. ‘‘Go ahead an’ shoot!” 
he taunted—‘“‘if ye’re sure I won’t come 
back.”” He could read the agony in the 
half-caste’s eyes, and then the gun hand fell. 

Bill turned and dived into a comber. 
There was no bracing coolness to this water; 
it was like the Gulf of Mexico off Galveston, 
came unconsciously into the American’s 
mind. Arm over arm—arm over arm; he 
had a good hundred and fifty yards to go, 
and only that desperate convulsive strength 
born of sheer necessity to propel him. 

He could never make it! Desperate as it 
was, that strength was not limitless. Time 
and again it seemed to the gasping man 
that the next torturing stroke must be his 
last. But somehow, each crisis led the way 
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inevitably to the one following. Bill felt 
himself growing numb. 

Torture—vertigo—nausea; he almost 
prayed for a shark to take him. And then 
his outflung hand hit the side of the canoe. 

Somehow he pulled himself into it; and 
swooned. He must have swooned, for the 
island was a quarter of a mile away when he 
raised his head to look. Willem stood like a 
stone image on the rocky beach. 

Twenty miles to land! About nineteen 
too far. Lucky, even, if he could get back 
to the island. But he had to try, had to 
make a start; and for that purpose looked 
along the bottom of the canoe for a paddle. 

He found one. And fastened to it with a 
flexible strip of bamboo were three ripe co- 
conuts. 

Like a madman Bill tore at them. His 
fingers encountered a splinter of wood in 
the bottom of the canoe; he poked it sav- 
agely into the eyes of one of the nuts. Then 
he drank; and drinking, he was able to 
view the situation in a remarkably different 
light. Bill even had a laugh for himself. 

Ten minutes of slow paddling brought 
him back to within hailing distance of the 
beach. He kept clear of the surf, so that 
Willem would gain nothing if it came to 
shooting. 

‘““Hey, Sleuth!’ he called; and held up 
his treasures. “‘Coconuts! Want t’ come 
aboard?” 

He saw Willem stagger into the surf until 
the waves swirled around his waist. There 
the man stopped. He held out beseeching 
arms to Bill Saxton; but his right hand still 
retained its grip on Bill’s revolver. 

“Throw the gun away, then,” Bill com- 
manded. He figured that from then on he 
would be able to protect himself with the 
paddle. Of course the revolver would be 
more to his liking; and he could bargain for 
it. But no; better take no chances of 
treachery. “‘Throw it away!”’ he repeated. 
“Throw it in deep water, an’soI c’nseeit!” 

Willem stood motionless. The driller 
could not see the expression on the half- 
caste’s face; but he grinned at his concep- 
tion of it. 

“T’ll give ye jest one minute!” was his 
final definite ultimatum. 

Poor Willem surrendered. The revolver 
flew end over end through the air toward 
the watching driller; landed with a splash 
in the water. Two minutes later Willem had 
his thirsty lips to the gouged-out eye of a 
coconut. Then he slumped into the bot- 
tom of the canoe. 

Bill started paddling steadily toward 
British territory. Sitting, he was, on the 
top of the world! It took some doing to get 
the best of Bill Saxton! So it was a long 
time before he got around to noticing his 
companion. Then it struck him as strange 
that Willem had not brightened up consid- 
erably after his refreshing draught. In- 
stead, he saw Willem’s shoulders heave up 
and down; looked closer and knew that the 
man was sobbing. 

“What’s eatin’ ye?”’ Bill demanded, 
surprised. 

Willem did not raise his head. 

“Y’ain’t afraid o’ me, are ye? I won’t 
hurt ye, Sleuth!” 

“Tt is not dat. It is dat I cannot bring 
you back to Pasir Putih.”’ 

Bill uttered a mirthful derisive laugh. 

“YVe’re whistlin’ right ye can’t!” he 
agreed. “‘Ye’ve got a fat chance! Slipped 
up on your first bad orang, Sleuth’’—scoff- 
ingly. “Better luck next time!”’ 

“T lose de reward’’—miserably. 

“Reward! Fer me?” Bill grinned for 
happiness to think he had been so honored. 

“Five hundred gulden,’”’ Willem sniffled; 
“for my sister’s operation.’”’ And he sobbed 
afresh, silently. 

And Bill was silent. Marietje—the poor 
kid! Of course he could not help her now; 
but if things had been different, if he had 
not got himself into hot water and been 
forced to light out, he would have come 
across. Sure! She was a half-caste, an ugly 
little wench; but Bill remembered that one 
moment in the garden when he had liked 
her better than all the world. Loved her as 


he would like to love his own sister. Too 
bad she was not his own sister. He would 
not let her be lame all her life. Five hun- 


dred guilders; and Willem would never get 
it for her. 

All her life! And six months out of his 
life. Bill found himself wondering what 
Makassar Jail was like. Of a sudden he 
flung the paddle viciously at Willem’s shins. 

“‘Get t’ work, damn ye!”’ he ordered ill- 
naturedly. ‘‘Get up! Head her where ye 
want t’ go; but if I’m goin’ t’ jail I ain’t 
goin’ t’ do all the paddlin’!”’ 
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Windshield 
Wiper 


Electrically Operated 


The Stewart cleans the windshield 
with clock-like regularity and does 
not slow down when you speed up 
the car, because it does not depend 
upon the engine for its motive power. 


Blewaw Heater 


Quick heat is the big feature of the Stewart 
Heater. Before you know it, the car interior 
is warm and cozy. 


Even a curtained open car becomes comfort- 
able with a Stewart Heater. The amount of 
heat can be regulated from a dash control. 


BlewawW Shock Nicarher 


A new Stewart Product. Gives real riding comfort. No 
strap wear and breakage from friction as there is no fric- 
tion on the strap. 


Always on the job when you need it. 


Price, $7.50 
(Western price, $7.75) 


Will give satisfactory service for thousands of miles with- 
out need for adjustment. 
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be used as a trouble light. 
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A motor-operated horn with a 
loud, full lunged warning note 
that gets the right of way. 


Price, $5.00 
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(Push button and wire connection 
50c additional) 


A miniature, drum-shaped 
searchlight with rear vision 
mirror set in back. Turns in 
any direction. 


De Luxe model, in nickel 
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Standard model, all black, 
$7.75 
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DE LUXE MODEL PRICES 
Light Weight Model, nickel finish, $16.00 
Black finish, $13.50 


PRICES 
_ Luxe Model, nickel finish, $23.00 
Black finish, $21.00 


The double rails across entire front and rear of car give 100% protection 
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HE light weight, depend- 

able Sweeper- Vac not only 
thoroughly cleans all grades of 
rugs —but, with its efficient at- 
tachments and exclusive Vac- 
Mop, cleansall furnishings and 
bare floors as well. 


SWEEP with this all-purpose 
cleaner which combines both 
accepted cleaning principles. 
Fordust, thread and imbedded 
dirt, it cleans by the ideal com- 
bination of gentle sweeping 
motor driven brush plus 
powerful suction. If desired, 
turn the lever, and clean by 
powerful suction alone. 
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wood floors and linoleum. All 
dirt and lintare carried by suc- 
tion into a non-spill dust bag. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
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PNEUVAC COMPANY 

164 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Kindlysend, without obligation, your 
booklet describing the two-in-one 
Sweeper-Vac and its wonderful Vac- 
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another was revealed. Ten minutes before, 
a priest and. twenty words on the folded 
paper treasured upon her breast had trans- 
figured it. And the priest had called her 
Mrs. Scarron! 

Beside her, and a little in front, Scarron 
straddled his lean donkey, with his feet all 
but dragging on the ground. With his mon- 
ocle, his pith helmet, his crumpled white 
clothes and his general air and attitude of a 
superiority to ‘‘this rotten hole” he might 
have struck an observer—but not her—as 
a sort of vulgarized Quixote. He turned his 
head. 

“Let’s push on, old girl,’ he urged. 
“That wine—it was stuff you could mark 
linen with! I want a drink.” 

“Yes, Clive,” agreed Ana at once. She 
drummed with her heels on the framework 
of her donkey. “‘ You go up to Mauser’s to- 
night, Clive?” she asked after a pause. 

He laughed shortly. 

““S’pose so,” he answered. “‘What’s the 


| idea?” 


Ana did not answer at once, and when 


| she did it was not directly to the point. 


“Very hot today,” she said at last. “Of 
course you are thirsty. I am silly girl to 
forget, but you marry me all the same. I 
am bad girl to forget. Clive, you cross at 
me?”’ 

He turned again. There must have been 
a day when he had been a handsome tall 
boy, carrying a high head, with possibili- 
ties of honor and valiant endeavor. A re- 
flection of that day glimmered in him yet at 
moments; it glimmered now. 

“Silly little ass!”’ he replied. 

And Ana bowed her head in pride and 
thanksgiving that her husband, her own tall 
man, should use her thus lovingly and fa- 


miliarly. He, still looking, thought she was 
laughing quietly. He was wrong; she was 
praying! 


It was nearing daylight the. following 
morning when he returned, with the assist- 
ance of two Kafirs, to Ana’s kya, her white, 
one-storied, cube-shaped house which was 
to be henceforth their home. His wife and 
all her household—Dona Ana da Gruzy 
Mendoza had quite a household, black, sad- 
dle colored and pale leomon—were waiting 

up for him. With extreme decorum, under 
the eye of the mistress of the house, he 
was lifted to his bed; there was lacking 
no respectful observance, no punctilio of 
deference; and finally he was left in his cool 
stone-floored chamber, slumbering unbeau- 
tifully, alone—save for his wife. 

The last of them slunk out, leaving her 
sitting on the red chest beside the bed, her 
great scarlet shawl with its heavy fringe of 
bullion so cast that it covered her hair and 
hid the face she bent upon the poor wretched 
face upon the pillow. She was sixteen and 
would be an old woman when she was 
twenty-six; so since she had to suffer a 
whole lifetime in ten years, perhaps it was 
well she should learn early to suffer. 

There is none to tell whether she kept un- 
changed that posture till, at noonday, he 
stirred, groaned and greeted the day with 
a curse, but it was so that he saw her when 
he turned. 

“Hullo!”’ he said hoarsely. ‘Oh, my 
head!” 

“Bad head?” she asked quietly. 

“‘Awful!’”’ he answered. ‘‘And my mouth! 
Like 

He described it vividly. She nodded, 
never taking her eyes from his face. 

“You want drink?” she asked. 

He drew in his breath. 

“Bless your little heart!” 
and closed his aching eyes. 
such a fool as you look!’ 

He heard her quiet little chuckle of happy 


he murmured, 
“You’re not 


laughter and felt her cool lips touch his fore- 


head. Then there was the patter of her high 
heels of ceremony as she went forth to bring 
him his drink. 

And thus the routine of life established 
itself. Scarron loafed and drank and Ana 
served him. Each month the river steamers 
that connected with the mail boats at 
Chinde brought him an envelope containing 
a piece of bank paper which he cashed at 
Mauser’s, an establishment that comprised 
under one roof and over one counter a bank, 
a bar and a store. He had come to Tete 
nearly three years before, with about a ton 
of superlative kit and a magnificent battery 
of guns, and had explained himself by say- 
ing that he had come to look for big game. 
Beyond that he had given no explanations. 
Commonly the remittance men who came 
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to Mauser’s explained too much; Scarron 
told nothing. He had done no shooting 
and no traveling. His marriage with Ana 
had been his first achievement of note. 

Time is only the distance between one 
event and another; if nothing happens, 
there is no time. And nothing whatever 
happened outside of the sloppy routine of 
their slipshod lives till that other day—it 
was actually five months after their 
marriage—when the stern-wheeled river 
steamer came to a stand upon the mud be- 
low the dreary, haggard town, spilled forth 
its multicolored passengers, its handful of 
freight and its sparse mail, and Scarron 
came running home through the man-killing 
heat with his open letter in his hands. He 
came pounding in through the gateway to 
the tiny courtyard at the heart of the house. 

“Ana!” he was bleating. ‘‘Ana!” 

She appeared forthwith, barefooted, in 
chemise and petticoat. He was standing on 
the stamped earth floor of the courtyard, 
staggering where he stood and dumbly wav- 
ing the sheets of the letter at her. For all 
his haste and effort his face was pale save 
for wrongly placed blotches of strong color. 
He was drenched with sweat so that his 
clothes stuck to him. 

“Clive!’”’ she answered in swift alarm, 
and sprang towards him just too late to 
catch him ere he fell full length upon his 
face. Her cry brought forth the servants in 
a pack. 

It was a long ugly faint, very like death 
itself for a while; but there were two wise 
old negro women in the household who had 
seen silly white men run about in the sun 
and get what was coming to them before. 
They propped his feet up on pillows and 
bathed him with hot water here and cold 
water there; they recited charms over him 
and bit his ears. And after a while he sighed 
deeply and looked up with eyes that saw. 
Then he was carried in and laid upon his 
bed. Ana cleared the room. 

“Better, Clive?’’ She was kneeling at 
the side of their great low bed. “Oh, Clive, 
you frighten me! Why you go run about 
such a way in the sun, big clever man like 
you? What’s a matter, Clive?” 

He was staring at her; his face was back 
to its normal color; it was intent with con- 
sideration and device. 

“That letter,’ he said. ‘‘Where is it?” 

He took it from her. She saw typewrit- 
ten sheets, three or four of them, and a sheet 
of the stamped bank paper that came every 
month. For a while he scanned them, and 
ashe read she could hear his breath quicken. 
Presently he laid them down on the side far- 
thest from her and turned his eyes on her 
again. 

“‘T know you can read,” he said. “‘They 
taught you that in that mission school. Did 
you read this?” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

“No, Clive,” she answered. 
im yet.” 

She was frank and obviously truthful. He 
looked at her and made sure before he went 


“T not read 


“You mustn’t read it at all,” he said at 
last. She nodded acquiescently. “I don’t 
know if you’ll understand, but it’s a—a 
family secret. My family, you see. Some- 
thing has happened; I can’t tell you about 
it; but it’s something very—er—very queer, 
and I’ve got to go home at once.” 

She nodded. 

Ver’ well, Clive. We go home at once. 
’Ow many servdo we take?”’ 

He swore and rose on an elbow. Upon 
that, she understood; he need have said 
nothing more; but like a furious assassin 
who strikes and strikes again at the victim 
he has killed, he had to go on talking. 

“Listen!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ve got to go home, 
not you! I’ve told you it’s a family secret, 
and it’s my family. What’s it got to do 
with you? You’ll stay here—d’you under- 
stand?—an’ wait—wait forme! That’s all 
you’ve got to do, an’ you damn well do it. 
I’ll leave you’’—he fumbled for the bank 
paper and found it—‘‘I’ll leave you all you 
want in the way of money. You can have 
anything you like—and I’ll send you more. 
So don’t let’s have any trouble.” 

She smiled. 

“Go!” she said. ‘‘Fam’ly secret? All 
right, Clive. But I got fam'ly secret too. 
Wonderful secret; you like ’im. S’pose I 
tell you my fam’ly secret, you tellme yours— 
yes? 

He stared at her, defensive, hostile. He 
might have read her fam’ly secret there and 
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good sour stuff; it’s of all sizes and shapes; 
you find it everywhere; and you know it by 
the taste, for it is the salt of the earth. 

““Ah, Gorilla!’’ cried Ana. “You will 
drink—yes?”’ 

“T will;’ answered Kirby Jones. ‘‘Standin’ 
and with my hat off. An’ so will every 
da—I mean, every single man here, ma’am. 
But say, you don’t want all this money. 
This’ll be enough. Your fine young feller 
wouldn’t come here an’ blow in all this 
dough on a bunch o’ toughs an’ greasers like 
you got here. No, ma’am! This here’ll fix 
it just the way he’d like it. I’ll do this for 
you an’ Riverlands’ll take you back to your 
house. Riverlands!”’ 

“Come, Ana,’’ said the tall gentle River- 
lands, and touched her elbow. 

Kirby Jones made a sign; she passed out 
while every man stood and bared his head. 

To get the true quality of Tete it is need- 
ful to visualize that funeral on the following 
morning, the robed priest with his little 
robed negro acolytes leading; the grave 
escort of six big men; and behind the priest, 
Ana, all in white, carrying the little body 
in her arms, wrapped for a winding sheet in 
the great gold-fringed shawl. Then the 
grave under a great wind-swayed palm, 
the priest’s voice, the bent heads, the 
loin-clothed negro gravediggers in the back- 
ground, the white-clad, gold-braided Portu- 
guese civil officer smoking a cigarette 
throughout to demonstrate the fact that he 
was a professed atheist; and little Ana lay- 
ing the shawl-clad body on the earth and 
tucking in the edges that it might be warm. 
And afterwards, Kirby Jones, of Kentucky— 
Gorilla Jones—crying like a child, and the 
civil officer screaming from the ground as 
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Riverlands, the gentle Riverlands, remon- 
strated with him. It is needful to see all 
that. 

And Ana, back again in her cube-shaped 
house, with her arms and her heart empty; 
the money rolling in regularly and uselessly, 
and time standing still. 

But she had read the letter, remember! 
She knew the family secret, and she knew 
her name. She knew! 

So she showed no surprise when Mr. 
Wilberforce, of Messrs. Wilberforce, Jen- 
nings, Tampson & Wilberforce, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, arrayed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful, turned up one morning to tell 
her who she was. The firm had judged it 
best to send out a partner to find the facts. 
Mr. Wilberforce was an Oxford man, and at 
first she had a little difficulty in understand- 
ing his English. He was polite as an under- 
taker is polite—frightfully polite. 

“Sympathy” was one of his words. 
“Profound regrets,” “his late lordship,” 
“regularize the situation,” ‘important in- 
heritance,’’ were others. 

Ana slashed the knot asunder with one 
question. 

“Clive is dead?” 

Mr. Wilberforce bowed his head. 

“Yes,” he breathed. ‘Ah, yes! 
was, you know, after his cousin’s death 

“Lord Steyning,’ put in Ana calmly. 
“Me, I read all that long letter. I know all 
the time. An’ now he is dead an’ send me 
no more the money? You come for tell me 
that? Becos, if my Clive dead, my dear 
’usband, you think I care a damn about the 
money? Clive, he marry me; my ’usband, 
my man! Oh, ’ell!” 

Mr. Wilberforce was profoundly shocked. 


He 
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looking white and ill. Plain? Why I can 
see him now! There will be trouble!” 

And he was right. Mr. Alex Mcleod, of 
Los Angeles, took his bag from the purser’s 
safe that night to save himself trouble first 
thing in the morning. He locked the bag 
in a big trunk and locked the door of his 
cabin and wanted to give the key to Spooky, 
who was his steward. But Spooky was 
dead scared. 

“No, sir; you’d better keep it. And if 
you'll allow me to say so, sir, I shouldn’t 
leave any valuables lying about tonight if 
I was you.” 

This he said in my hearing. 

When Mr. McLeod went to his bag the 
next morning, three thousand dollars and a 
gold watch and chain were gone. 

“ Holling!” said Spooky, and you couldn’t 
budge him. He was one of those thin, bald 
men that never change their opinions. 

The central-office people investigated the 
case, but that’s where it ended. 

It wasn’t much of a coincidence that 
Miss Penn and Charley were on the ship 
when it turned round. Charley was on 
business and so was she. I saw them to- 
gether lots of times, and once he camé down 
with her and stood outside her cabin whilst 
she dug up some photographs of the South 
Sea Islands. 

Charley’s side partner was a fellow named 
Cohen—a little fellow with the biggest 
hands I’ve ever seen. They say he could 
palm a whole pack and light a cigarette 
with the hand they were palmed in without 
the sharpest pair of eyes spotting it. A 
quiet little workman with a home in White 
Plains and mad on photography. The only 
crook I ever met that had a hobby he 
couldn’t be arrested for. 

One morning I took Cohen in his coffee 
and fruit, and I thought he was sleeping; 
but just as I was going away he turned 
round. 

“Felix,” he said, “who is that dame in 
the private suite?’’ She traveled that way. 

I told him as much as I thought necessary. 

““She’s got Charley going down for the 
third time,’’ he said, worried, ‘“‘and he’s 
side-stepping business. We're eight hun- 
dred dollars bad this trip unless somebody 
comes and pushes a roll into my hand— 
and that only happens in dreams.” 

“Well, it’s your funeral, Mr. Cohen,” 
I said. 

“And I’ll be buried at sea,”’ he groaned. 
“Tell me, Felix, is this vamp any relation 
of Charley’s?”’ 

“Not at present—so far as I know,” I 
told him. “Why don’t you ask him?” 

“T’ve asked him,” he said, ‘‘and got 
asked to the fire for doing it. This is my 
last trip, Felix—make a fuss of me!” 


Cohen must have talked straight to 
Charley, because that same night the smoke- 
room waiter told me that Charley had 
caught an English member of Parliament 
for a thousand dollars over a two-handed 
game that this bird was trying to teach him. 

We got to Cherbourg that trip early in 
the morning, and I had to go down to lock 
up the lady’s baggage, because she was 
bound for Paris. She was kneeling on the 
sofa, looking out of the porthole at Cher- 
bourg, which is about the same as saying 
that she was looking at nothing, for Cher- 
bourg is just a place where the sea stops and 
land begins. 

“Oh, steward,” she said, turning round, 
“do you know if Mr. Pole is going ashore? 
He wasn’t certain last night.” 

“No, miss,’ I said, “not unless he’s 
going ashore in his pajamas. The tender is 
coming alongside, and when I went into his 
cabin just now he was asleep.” 

She looked very thoughtful at this. 

“Thank you,” she said, and that was all. 

She went off in the tender and left me the 
usual souvenir. She was the only woman 
I’ve met that tipped honest. 

There was some delay after the tender 
left, and I wondered why, till I heard that a 
certain English marquis who was traveling 
with us had discovered that his wife’s jewel 
case had been lifted in the night and about 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of pearls 
had been taken. It wasn’t found out until 
after the tender reached shore, though we 
always wake all the passengers when a boat 
touches port. 

It is very unpleasant for everybody when 
a Shing like that happens, because the first 
person to be suspected is the bedroom 
steward. After that, suspicion goes over to 
the deck hands and works its way round to 
the passengers. 

The chief steward sent for all the room 
men and he talked straight. 

“What’s all this talk of Holling’s ghost?”’ 
he said, extremely unpleasant. ‘“‘I want to 
tell you that the place where Holling’s gone, 
money, especially paper money, would be 
no sort of use at all, so we can rule spirits 
out entirely. Now, Spooky, let’s hear what 
you saw.” 

“T saw a man go down the alleyway 
toward Lord Crethborough’s suite,’ he 
said, “and I turned back and followed him. 
When I got into the alleyway there was no- 
body there. I tried the door of his cabin 
and it was locked. So I knocked, and his 
lordship opened the door and asked me 
what I wanted. This was at two o’clock 
this morning—and his lordship will bear 
out my words.” 

“What made you think it was a ghost?” 
asked the chief steward. 
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“Oh, Lady Steyning ——” he began, and 
paused. Ana was smiling, her hands to her 
bosom, her eyes half closed. She had been 
called by her name. 

He decided to be businesslike with this 
fantastically beautiful savage. He wanted 
the certificate of her marriage, the birth 
certificate of her son. He contrived at last 
to shed his politeness and ask for them 
intelligently. 

And again Ana smiled. They were in 
deck chairs in her courtyard; no gold- 
fringed splendors wrapped her now. Like 
him, she was all in white; but hers was the 
white of mourning. 

She shook her head. 

“But since you have them ——” Mr. 
Wilberforce began to urge. 

“No!” answered Ana. “Me, I not got 
them. My tall young—my little baby got 
them.” 

“Wh? I—I don’t think I understand,” 
said Mr. Wilberforce. 

“No?” Ana was patient. ‘‘He die; he 
go away from me; an’ his papa he never 
see. How shall—shall they know w’at he 
is, who he is? Ah, senhor, he is so little; 
so when I wind him in my big gold shawl I 
put the papers on his little heart for him to 
show he is gentleman and son of the Lord 
Steyning.” 

Mr. Wilberforce gazed at her for a while. 
Then he rose. 

“You buried them with the child?” he 
said. ‘“‘So now I must ascertain the facts 
through the local very imperfect records. 
I—I must say I am disappointed. I—I 
can only ——” 

“You can go to. ’ell,”’ said Lady Stey- 
ning—and smiled. 


“Because I saw his face—it was Holling.” 

The chief steward thought for a long time. 

“There’s one thing you can bet on—he’s 
gone ashore at Cherbourg. That town was 
certainly made for ghosts. Go to your sta- 
tions and give the police all the information 
you can when they arrive.”’ 

On the trip out, Miss Penn was not.on the 
passenger list, and the only person who was 
really glad was Cohen. When he wasn’t 
working, I used to see Charley moping 
about the alleyway where her cabin had 
been, looking sort of miserable, and I guessed 
that she’d made a hit. We had no robberies 
either; in fact, what with the weather being 
calm and the passengers generous, it was 
one of the best out-and-back trips I’ve had. 

We were in dock for a fortnight replacing 
a propeller, and just before we sailed I had 
a look at the chief steward’s list and found 
I’d got Miss Penn again; and to tell you 
truth I wasn’t sorry, although she was 
really Spooky’s passenger. 

I don’t think I’ve ever seen a man who 
looked happier than Charley Pole when she 
came on board. He sort of fussed round 
her like a pet dog, and for the rest of the 
voyage he went out of business. Cohen 
felt it terribly. 

‘“‘T’ve never seen anything more unpro- 
fessional in my life, Felix,’’ he said bitterly 
tomeoneday. “I’m going to quit at the end 
of this trip and take up scientific farming.” 

He was playing patience in his room— 
the kind of patience that gentlemen of Mr. 
Cohen’s profession play when they want to 
get the cards in a certain order. 

“What poor old Holling said about 
Charley is right—a college education is al- 
ways liable to break through the skin.” 

“Did you know Holling?” I asked. 

“Did I know him! I was the second 
man in the cabin after Spooky found him; 
in fact, I helped Spooky get together his be- 
longings to send to his widow.” He sighed 
heavily. ‘‘ Holling did some foolish things in 
his time, but he never fell in love except 
with his wife.” 

“Have you heard about his ghost?’ I 
asked. 

Cohen smiled. 

“Let us beintelligent,” hesaid. ‘Though 
I admit that the way Charley goes on is 
enough to make any self-respecting card 
man turn in his watery tomb.” 

Two days out of New York we struck a 
real rip-snorting southwester, the last 
weather in the world you’d expect Holling 
to choose for a visit. At about four o’clock 
in the morning, Spooky, who slept in the 
next bunk to me, woke up with a yell and 
tumbled out onto the deck. 

“He’s aboard!”’ he gasped. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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The time to think about your battery is 
when you buy it. 
The more real thought you give it then, 
the less you’ll have to worry about it later. 
It’s the fellow that buys “any old battery” 
who sits by the roadside ten miles from 


nowhere and thinks and thinks . .. . 


Pick out a battery that has a world-wide 
reputation among motorists for long, 
dependable service and you can’t go far 
wrong. 

' Any Exide owner will gladly tell you 
that Exide Batteries live a long time and 
give splendid, ample service during their 


ge entire life. 


The first cost of Exides is low—their last 
cost is kept remarkably low because of 
minimum repair bills and unexpected 
months of usefulness. They are truly 
economical. 

EXIDE PRICES are from $17.65 up, according to size 


and geographical location. You can get the right bat- 
tery for your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


, 


your battery thinking early 


FOR YOUR RADIO 


After you tune in some distant sta- 
tion, you want to get what you get 
with greatest clearness—and _ this 
meansastorage battery withuniform 
current. There is an Exide Radio 
Battery made for each type of tube 
—A batteries for 2-volt, 4-volt and 
6-volt tubes, and the 12-cell B bat- 
tery. Exide Radio Batteries give 
uniform current over a long period 


of discharge and enable you to get: 


the most out of your set. You can 
get an Exide at any Radio Dealer’s 
or Exide Service Station. 


mm. LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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Packard 


welcomes 
your foot~ 


(Ou first time your foot slips into a 
Packard,you know you’ve found some- 
thing different in shoes. 

It doesn’t feel new—it feels right. 

There’s a place that seems to have 
been moulded especially for the joint 
of your big toe. The other toes spread 
out as freely as if they were in a 
stocking. 

Under the arch or hinge of your foot 
there is firm but flexible support. 

The fine, elegant lines of the shoe 
are not broken—no wrinkles or strain- 
ing—the shoe looks shapely because 
it’s the shape of your foot. 

Packard appearance lasts as long as 
the shoe lasts—because the fineness 
of Packard is a built-in fineness—the 
fineness of oak soles, choicest skins 
and a quality of craftsmanship that is 
rare indeed. 

Packards are sol/id—solid leather and 
solid shoe making. 

One of the best dealers in your city 
probably offers a big variety of Packard 
Shoes—any style, color or shape you 
want. If your feet are beginning to 
trouble you, have him fit you with a 
Phlexopedic Archup—the most re- 
matkable shoe ever designed for nor- 
mal feetthatarebeginning togo wrong. 

Packards are worth from 


$9 to $12—Write to us if you don’t 
find a Packard dealer 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Wonderful Phieropedie Archup 
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(Continued from Page 113) 
There were thirty stewards in our quar- 
ters, and the things they said to Spooky 


| about Holling and him and everything were 


shocking to hear. 

““He’s come on board,” said Spooky, very 
solemn. He sat on the edge of his bunk, his 
bald head shining in the bulkhead light, his 
hands trembling. “You fellows don’t think 
as I think,” he said. “‘ You haven’t got my 
spiritual eyesight. You laugh at me when I 
tell you that I shall end my days in the 
poorhouse and my children will be selling 
matches, and you laugh at me when I tell 
you that Holling’s come aboard—but I 
know. I felt him!”’ 

When we got to New York the ship was 
held up for two hours in the Hudson whilst 
the police were at work, for a lady passen- 


| ger’s diamond sunburst had disappeared 


| I’d scorn the action. 


| he was carrying. 


| Charley’s voice. 


between seven o’clock in the evening and 
five o’clock in the morning, and it was not 
discovered. 

Miss Penn was a passenger on the home 
trip. 

This time Charley wasn’t so attentive. 
He didn’t work, either; and Cohen, who was 
giving him his last chance, threw in his 
hand and spent his days counting the bits 
of gulf weed we passed. 

There’s one place ona ship for getting in- 
formation, and that’s the boat deck after 
dark. Not that I ever spy on passengers— 
But when a man’s 
having a smoke between the boats, infor- 
mation naturally comes to him. 

It was the night we sighted England, and 
the Start Light was winking and blinking 
on the port bow, and I was up there having 
a few short: pulls at a pipe when I heard 
It wasn’t a pleasant kind 
of night. It was cold and drizzling, and 
they had the deck to themselves—he and 
Miss Penn. 

He put down a mackintosh coat on one 
of the chairs and covered her with a rug 
I couldn’t see that, but 
I guessed what was happening. 

“You’re landing at Cherbourg?” asked 
Charley. 

““Yes,’’ said Miss Penn’s voice; and then, 


| “What has been the matter with you all 
| this voyage?”’ 


| the scent of his Havana. 
| things over before he spoke. 


I could smell 
He was thinking 


He didn’t answer at once. 


“You generally get off a boat pretty 
quick, don’t you?”’ he asked in his drawling 


| voice. 


, 


““Why, yes,” she said; “I’m naturally 
in a hurry to get ashore. Why do you say 
Chatias 

“JT hope Holling’s ghost isn’t walking 
this trip,’”’ he said. 

I heard her gasp. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

And then he said, in a low voice, ‘‘I hope 
there’ll be no sunbursts missing tomorrow. 
If there are, there’s a tugful of police meet- 
ing us twenty miles out of Cherbourg. I 
heard it coming through on the wireless 
tonight—I can read Morse—and you'll 
have to be pretty quick to jump the boat 
this time.” 

It was such a long while before she an- 
swered that I wondered what had hap- 
pened, and I heard her say, “‘I think we’ll go 
down, shall we?’ and then the creak of her 
chair as she got up. 
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I didn’t move for a long time. When I 
did, I found my pipe had gone out—and do 
you wonder? 

It was six o’clock the next morning, and 
I was taking round the early coffee when I 
heard the squeal. There was a Russian 
count, or prince, or something, traveling on 
C Deck, and he was one of the clever peo- 
ple who never put their valuables in the 
purser’s safe. Under his pillow he had a 
packet of loose diamonds that he’d been 
trying to sell in New York. I believe that 
he couldn’t comply with some customs 
regulations and had to bring them back. 
At any rate, the pocketbook that held 
them was found empty in the alleyway and 
the diamonds were gone. I had to go to 
the purser’s office for something and I saw 
him writing out a radio, and I knew that 
this time nothing was being left to chance 
and that the ship would be searched from 
the keel upwards. 

“They can search it from the keel down- 
wards,” said Spooky, very gloomily, when 
I told him. ‘“‘You don’t believe in Holling, 
Felix, but I do. Those diamonds have left 
the ship.” : 

And then what I expected happened. 
The ship’s police took charge of the fire- 
men’s and stewards’ quarters; nobody was 
allowed in or out, and we were ordered to 
get ready to make a complete search of 
passengers’ baggage. The tug came up to 
us at about nine o’clock and it was crowded, 
not with French police, but with Scotland 
Yard men who had been waiting at Cher- 
bourg for something like this to happen. 

The police interviewed the Russian and 
got all they could out of him, which was 
very little, and then the passengers were 
called to the main saloon and the purser 
said a few words to them. He apologized 
for giving them the trouble, but pointed 
out that it was in their interests as much as 
in the interests of the company that the 
thief should be discovered. 

“We shan’t keep you long, ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘There is an ade- 
quate force of detectives on board to make 
the search a rapid one, but I want every 
trunk and every bag opened.” 

The ship slowed down to half speed, and 
then began the biggest and most thorough 
search I’ve ever seen in all my experience 
of seagoing. Naturally, some of the pas- 
sengers kicked, but the majority of them 
behaved sensibly and helped the police all 
they knew how. And the end of it was, as 
a lot of people had foreseen, that, though 
funny things were discovered in the cabin 
baggage, nothing that looked like a loose 
diamond was brought to light. 

There was only one person who was 
really upset by the search, and that was 
Charley. He was as pale as death, and 
could hardly keep still-for a second. I 
watched him, and I watched Miss Penn, 
who was the coolest person on board. He 


kept as close to the girl as he could, his © 


eyes never leaving her, and when the search 
of the baggage was finished and the pas- 
sengers were brought to the saloon again 
he was close behind her. This time the 
purser was accompanied by a dozen men 
from headquarters, and it was the chief of 
police who addressed the crowd. 

“JT want first of all to search all the 
ladies’ hand bags, and then I wish the pas- 
sengers to file out, the ladies to the left, the 
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| The Heating Contractor is an 


expert. If you are planning to 
build you should call him in and 
accept his experienced judgment 
about heating equipment. 


He may or may not specify a 
Capitol Boiler for your particular 
needs. But you will quickly learn 
that he respects that thirty year old 
name-plate and trusts it implicitly. 


He knows, just as thousands of 
owners know, that Capitol stands 
for all that is best in modern steam 
and hot water heating. He knows 
KEEP FLUES that Capitol is an established 

ceAN ge synonym for boiler quality and 
, engineering integrity. 
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USINESS and social life in America 
are becoming more and more in- 
tertwined. Business is the dom- 
inant interest among big men, 
and efficiency ways and methods 
are under discussion far beyond 
the limits of plant and office. 
Under these conditions has the 
Royal Typewriter arrived and 
flourished. Its speed, endurance 
and clean-cut presswork have in- 
stalled it particularly in the service 


of industrial leaders, and kept it 


there in the face ofall competition. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the “Work” 
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If one of the duelists moves his foot from 
the chalk mark he has committed a grave 
fault. If, in order to dodge a blow, he 
moves his head he has done a shameful 
thing. If he does it more than once the 
fight is stopped and he spends the rest of 
his life trying to live down his disgrace. 

There is no time limit to the duel. It 
continues until the master of ceremonies 
decides that one of the duelists has lost so 
much blood that there would be danger in 
proceeding. 

The two young men then—one a tall, 
fair-haired. right-hander and the other a 
chunky, cropped-headed left-hander—took 
their places on the chalk lines with their 
seconds holding up their sword arms; and 
the spectators crowded around them sol- 
emnly, like medical students at a clinic. 

The duelists flexed their knees as though 
to spring at each other. The master of 
ceremonies shouted the word “‘ Mensur!” 
The seconds whipped away their swords and 
twisted their bodies downward and back- 
ward, away from the slashing of the duel- 
ists, and the duelists hacked at each other so 
suddenly and violently that the eye could 
scarcely follow the movements of the swords. 
One heard, rather than saw, the clash, 
clash, clash, clash of the blades—no more 
than four clashes. Then the master of 
ceremonies shouted ‘‘Bla-a-a!’’ or some- 
thing similar, and the seconds whirled their 
swords up against the swords of their prin- 
cipals, so that no more strokes could be 
exchanged. The fighters straightened up 
while the auxiliary seconds stepped forward 
and wiped off the blades with cloths drip- 
ping with antiseptic. The officials of the 
duels looked over the two principals for 
cuts, but none had been received. 


A Lively Encounter 


Again the two boys crouched on their 
chalk lines. At the shout ‘Mensur!’ the 
seconds released the swords, which flickered 
like shadows around the fighters’ heads. 
This time the tall right-hander emerged 
with a slash which ran from his right tem- 
ple out to the middle of his forehead, and 
from which the blood poured down over 
and into his goggles. One of the white- 
coated surgeons looked at it without much 
interest, and the young man shook his 
head, grinned and crouched for the third 
round. 

In the third round the fair-haired right- 
hander got it again—this time a deep gash 
in the chest—while his bullet-headed oppo- 
nent was untouched. The surgeons brought 
up a chair and pushed the right-hander into 
it while they swabbed his wounds, during 
which he smiled and chatted with his 
friends. He wasn’t a particularly cheerful- 
looking spectacle, for his face and body 
were covered with blood. 

Almost total silence was preserved by the 
spectators during the duel, though at the 
end of a round in which some particularly 
vicious strokes had been exchanged a gentle 
murmur of appreciation would buzz through 
the room for a moment. And it might be 
added that in spite of the whirling swords, 
the naked torsos, the bandages and the 
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that morning. One might have thought 
that the spectacle of the blood and the 
repair work would have caused the pros- 
pective duelists to become somewhat bleak 
and thoughtful; but on the contrary, they 
were as cheery and gabby and gay as 
though there was nothing on their minds 
but hair. 

My friend and I were unable to remain 
for the two other duels, so we beckoned our 
guide outside and asked him to let us send 
up a keg of beer for general consumption 
when the duels were over. He shook his 
head and thanked us. 

“But sometime,” said he, ‘‘you will 
perhaps say a good word for the German 
student.” 

I say it now, and with pleasure. The 
German student’s idea of sport is different 
from ours; but for grit and cold nerve I 
have never seen anyone to beat him. If 
America should ever have the ill luck to 
encounter financial misfortunes in any way 
comparable to those that have ingulfed 
Germany, it would be a fortunate thing for 
the nation if its students were to display 
similar fortitude in enduring privation and 
distress for education’s sake. 

The Mensur, of course, is limited to men. 
There is another German sport to which 
women have access and in which they 
participate with great enthusiasm. It is 
almost as severe, in some ways, as the 
Mensur; but it is more gradual. This is 
the sport which is known throughout Eu- 
rope as taking the cure; and it is in Ger- 
many that taking the cure has attained its 
finest flower and its most intricate develop- 
ment. 

In Germany one takes the cure at a bad. 
One of the most peculiar things about the 
German language is the manner in which 
perfectly harmless and pleasant things are 
characterized by words which the English 
language connects with evil and unpleasant 
things. At any rate, Germany is full of bads, 
which is merely the peculiar German way 
of saying baths. There are hundreds upon 
hundreds of bads, from the big, glittering, 
scented, expensive bads like Bad Kissingen 
and Bad Nauheim and Wiesbaden and 
Baden-Baden and Bad Homburg and go 
on, down to small, insignificant bads which 
consist almost entirely of a bad smell and a 
spring of drinking water that tastes as 
though a couple of elephants had been 
using it for a mortuary chapel for some 
months. 


When Doctors Disagree 


The German bads—especially the large, 
scintillating ones—aresupposed, when prop- 
erly used, to cure everything from falling 
hair to falling arches and from hardening of 
the arteries to softening of the brain. In 
short, a good German bad is supposed to 
affect one exactly as he wants to be affected. 
If he is thin he can take a cure for it. If he 
is fat he can find a cure at the same bad. 
If he feels tired and dopy he can take a 
cure to make himself feel full of the old 
zizz and zip. If he feels too energetic and 
active and high-strung a similar cure will 
make him feel dopy and tired. If he eats 
too much the cure will remedy the trouble. 
If he eats too little the cure will fix him. If 
he thinks there is nothing at all the matter 
with him he will find on consulting the 
physicians at the cure that his condition 
demands an extensive course of compli- 
cated baths and intensive water drinking. 

And the odd thing about it is that one 
can cure or attempt to cure all sorts of com- 
plaints, near-complaints and imaginary 
complaints by approximately the same sort 
of treatment, though this is a statement 
that will be indignantly denied by German 
physicians. 

German physicians, however, hold such 
widely divergent views on every subject that 
there can be no harm in differing with them. 
Some of them, for example, declare that 
the celebrated Steinach operation for the 
restoration of youth is wholly worthless, 
while others claim in their firmest gut- 
turals that it is a great thing and wholly 
effective. Some of them claim that when 
one drinks the waters at a cure one should 
take at least twenty minutes to drink each 
glass; others are sure that each glass 
should be gulped down at one fell gulp, in 
the same way that a Maryland stevedore 
disposes of three fingers of white mule. 
Since it is obvious that all of them can’t be 
right, it isn’t a criminal offense to disagree 
with them. 

At any rate, the taking of a cure is a 
tedious, difficult and serious business, and 
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that is sufficient to make it a popular sport 
in Germany. 

The Germans have few sports, but they 
insist on working hard at the ones they 
have. The German idea of a nice walk is 
to cover forty or fifty miles a day for a 
period of three or four weeks, weighed down 
with a heavy woolen suit, hobnailed boots 
weighing about eleven pounds, a knapsack 
weighing sixty pounds, an alpenstock seven 
feet long, a pair of opera glasses, a camera, 
a green hat with the conventional shaving- 
brush decoration, and a long china pipe 
that interferes with the knees when held in 
the walker’s mouth. If walking were made 
easier it wouldn’t appeal to the Germans 
nearly so much as it does at present. 

Automobiling is only enjoyed by Ger- 
mans, apparently, if they can array them- 
selves in all sorts of leather helmets, leather 
coats, goggles, face masks and leggings, and 
ride all day and all night through very bad 
weather in automobiles equipped with no 
tops and no windshields. Automobiling in 
a protected automobile evidently strikes 
them as weak and effeminate, and no sport 
at all. 

So since taking the cure at a German bad 
is a very arduous and exhausting proceed- 
ing, it is probably the most popular of all 
the sports in which the wealthy Germans 
indulge themselves. 


The Glass Carriers 


I looked over a cure in a small, quiet 
town without the distractions and bustle 
of the very largest and most fashionable 
baths, but with a sufficiently large assort- 
ment of hotels and boarding houses to 
meet the requirements of sport seekers and 
cure takers of every degree of wealth. 

According to local experts, the men of 
Julius Czsar’s armies discovered the springs 
when they were campaigning against the 
German tribes, and found, after drinking 
them and bathing in them, that the bruises, 
callouses, hang-overs and other ills inci- 
dental to a hard campaign were noticeably 
ameliorated. 

Times have changed, however, and if the 
Roman armies were to come back today 
they would either have to devote them- 
selves entirely to the taking of the cure as 
it is now practiced, or to campaigning. 
They wouldn’t be able to do both, for after 
one has finished his cure for the day he has 
neither the time nor the energy for any- 
thing else. 

The outward sign of all German bads is 
a tall glass about the size of a highball 
glass. Four out of five of the people that 
one meets at the cure, especially during the 
mornings, are carrying these glasses. Some 
of them hold the glasses chest high in a 
solemn and decorous manner, and suck 
gently at the contents through a long glass 
tube which has a neat bend in it so that it 
will clear the drinker’s chin. Others swing 
the glasses at their sides, occasionally 
swinging them against buildings or other 
glass carriers, so that the streets frequently 
echo to the musical tinkle of breaking 
glass. Still others hang them around their 
necks with bits of string, and look as 
though they were wearing the Grand Order 
of the Tank Corps. 

One encounters these glass carriers in 
every section of the town. They are at the 
railway station welcoming friends, or bid- 
ding farewell to friends, between sips. They 
may be found walking up and down the 
town’s main street, staring into the windows 
of art or jewelry shops over the edges of 
their glasses. One finds them in delicates- 
sen shops ordering a few yards of weisswurst 
between sucks on their glass tubes. They 
will be met going up and down hotel stairs, 
or entering or leaving the theater, or wan- 
dering along the banks of the river, always 
burdened with partly filled goblets. One 
finds them patiently twiddling their fish 
lines in the same river, with their glasses 
balanced beside them, or walking through 
the bosky glades of the adjoining forests, 
ever clutching their glasses in a relentless 
grip. 

But the most impressive concentration 
of the glass carriers and water drinkers is 
found in the great hall of the cure house— 
or Kurhaus in the simpler and harsher Ger- 
man tongue—as well as in the Kurgarten 
just outside the Kurhaus. 

The Kurhaus is a noble bit of German 
architecture, with high ceilings and huge 
arches and vast expanses of glittering tile; 
and in the middle of the Kurhaus there is a 
contraption that looks like an empty swim- 
ming pool. This is a sort of monument to 
the celebrated spring of the cure. 
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Chemical analyses of the spring—and 
most German bads have a spring for which 
the same claims are made—show that the 
water has nearly everything in it except 
alcohol and fusel oil. The spring itself is 
down at the bottom of the empty swimming 
tank, and can be seen boiling around in two 
little private glass-topped containers which 
protrude coyly from the swimming-tank 

oor. 

Around the edges of the swimming tank 
run two huge railings of polished copper- 
colored metal, with spigots protruding 
from them at frequent intervals. The 
spring water flows through these pipes; 
and out of some of them comes hot water, 
and out of others comes cold water—for 
the temperature at which the water is drunk 
has a deep influence on the ailments of 
those who drink it, to hear the doctors and 
the cure takers tell it. They could probably 
get an argument from Cesar’s legionaries 
on this matter; but none of the moderns 
seem to question it. Present-day ailments 
are probably much more complicated than 
they were in Cesar’s day, and it may take 
more to cure a German than it did for an 
ancient Roman. 

The drinking of this water is not a casual 
matter, to be indulged in when one is 
thirsty, or at any time of day that strikes 
the fancy. It is a grave and impressive 
ceremony, surrounded and permeated with 
a German atmosphere of solidity, stolidity, 
regularity, efficiency and grim determina- 
tion. 

The drinking hour is seven o’clock in the 
morning, ahd seven o’clock doesn’t mean 
7:30 or eight or 9:15. It means seven 
o’clock. From six until half past six every 
morning all the hotels—the large, expen- 
sive ones and the medium-sized, medium- 
priced ones and the small, oppressive, 
pathetic ones—and all the pensions, both 
small and large, echo to determined rap- 
pings and hoarse German shouts and slam- 
ming doors and the hurried footsteps of the 
red-and-black-aproned boot cleaners as they 
dash from door to door depositing the 
night’s grist of shoes. 

And from quarter of seven until five 
minutes of seven every hotel and pension 
spills out its guests, male and female, old 
and young, small and large, fat and thin, 
ill and well; and all of them clatter down 
the rose-arbored, tree-shaded streets of the 
town to the gates of the Kurhaus—which 
remind one of the gates of a small but 
highly decorated college campus—and push 
and crowd and pour through them and into 
the Kurhaus as though they were being 
piped away from their homes by a modern 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


Water: Drinking Rites 


Some of them bring their own glasses 
with them; but most of them go to a great 
counter at one end of the Kurhaus and bel- 
low a number at the top of their lungs, 
whereupon the maidens behind the counter 
fish out glasses bearing numbered tags from 
a great accumulation of glasses on the 
shelves behind them. 

As each cure taker receives his glass he 
rushes over to the copperlike railings that 
surround the swimming-pool arrangement 
in the center of the building and draws 
himself a glass of hot water or a glass of 
cold water; or he orders one of the attend- 
ants who stand behind the railings to shake 
his water a certain number of times for the 
purpose of removing a part of the carbonic 
acid gas from it; or he takes his glass of 
water over to a heating arrangement that 
looks like a big roulette wheel with holes 
in it, places his glass in one of the holes and 
hangs around anxiously until his water has 
cooked one minute or three minutes or five 
minutes or whatever length of time has 
been prescribed by the doctor who has in- 
structed him in the details of his cure. Or 
he may have his water mixed with goat’s 
milk—goat’s milk being one of the few 
things, along with alcohol and fusel oil, that 
chemical analyses do not discover in the 
famous spring. 

Promptly at seven o’clock a large and 
skillful band bursts into action. The band 
plays on a semicircular platform that fronts 
on the Kurgarten in fair weather; but 
when a rainstorm comes up the manipula- 
tion of a cunning device causes the entire 
stage, with the band still playing the regu- 
lation Tannhauser music, to revolve ma- 
jestically and come to rest fronting on the 
interior of the Kurhaus. 

This little touch alone is of inestimable 
value to the patrons of the bad. It is a 
sign of progress, of development, of the last 
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and observed the proper 

When one goes to a cure} 
obesity cure, for example,| 
with great minuteness wha’ 

“In the morning at seve) 
breakfast,” runs the docto 
which is carefully entered 
four-page blank of the curi 
take two hundred and fift¢ 
water, warm it for two mii 
it six times. Drink it in on) 
near the spring, after whicli 
minutes. At the end of 
drink two hundred and fifi 
water and walk for thirtya 
Then breakfast.” 

So runs the water {5 
obesity—and most of thet 
give considerable attention 
The bath prescription is e 

‘Five time in the week, 
prescription—price two di 
ican money; no German cu 
from Americans—“‘five tim 
cold and sour salt bath at 
thirty-two degrees Celsius. % 
bath for fifteen minutes, af 
home for two hours, and re 

“And that will do it?” o 
tor; ‘‘that will peel off the 

“Ach, yes,” replies the di 
concealing the two dollars i 
his vest. ‘Ach, yes} _ ut t 
matter of eating, not?” 

“So! A diet?” one asks 
baths and the water sullict 

“Tt would be well,” says é 
foundly, “to make 
the diet. One must. 
new bread, cake, puddin; 
thick soups and rich foo 
must not drink. Further!) 
decrease one’s smoking. 3 
walk a great deal.” ia 5 

After this, one thi y 
suspicion to the labors 
preparation of the | 
water. Why take exac 
fifty grams?—two 
grams, by the way, 
liquid contained in the 
Why not take two h 
not take a quart? 
minutes? Why not f 
shake it six times? 
twelve times? Or f 
shake two hundred : 
hour and then throw 

These thoughts a 
goes to an obesity sp! 
learns that one mus 
new bread, cake, pud 
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41 rich foods; that one 
“nd that smoking isn’t the 
wworld. Nothing, however, 
icing two hundred and fifty 
<j: water six times, or about 
is a week in cold sour salt 
erature of thirty-two de- 
| one follows the doctor’s 
y, he cuts his weight down 
Hat the aid of trick baths or 
ar. But such simplicity 
nfm in the least to the Ger- 
| jort, efficiency and thor- 
aing walking and water 
orbing a large breakfast, 
i) their bath robes and bath 
»| shawl straps and proceed 
gstablishments, which are 
buildings somewhat re- 
p university halls or world’s 


takers have rested from 


2opular Baths 


n> principal forms of baths 
mt refined, elegant and up- 
a baths. The first is the 
bh, known to the doctors as 
‘t baths, though they are 
our nor salt. That desig- 
akes the bath treatment 
a. er and more sporting. 

1; the moorbad, or mud 
s the Fango treatment for 
a(2s, pains, lumbago, sore 
2 agging-down sensation— 
hi.ame sort of blue volcanic 
es ave begun to use on their 
u ying purposes in recent 


n,sour salt baths are the 
pity. One climbs into a 
biull to the brim of what 
dary warm water, and im- 
illubbles form on every part 
ss\ping from their positions 
hi and giving the bather a 
kig sensation, 
ae along the backbone. 
ukly in the cold and sour 
e can pass the moments 
itls and sentences in the 
in, as well as by drawing 
omud, bath also offers a 
tf distraction, though not 
a\iture as the cold and sour 


in the moorbad section 
aliretful and arbitrary lot, 
oe fact that the constant 
olig at and messing around 
s asses of dark-brown mud 
d\x-brown outlook on life. 
he expect the patrons of the 
¢\" on time for their baths; 
e ot on time they speak to 
) and imply that they can- 
ths at all, and give them 
it they are generally in- 


sferer from nervous trou- 
g ed a full-strength moor- 
AY ummer morning in order 
eq ‘intance with professional 
ujtely I was unavoidably 
2a. was ten minutes late in 
throom. The attendant 
y athroom was in a temper 
alinformed me shortly and 
hé ath would do me no good 
Sit to take it. 
Sywered him with marks, 
ead all active protests and 
dy his martyred manner 
aijeen ruined by my care- 
thiif the moorbad led me to 
ight have been wiser to 
Nl the attendant and get 
fiom the building rather 
‘dallying with the bath, 
t€essake. The mud filled 
Whin four inches from the 
Bit ark brown in color, 
} 41 Over, so that it looked 
htub full of half-cooked 
se a dank, defunct, par- 
Sill. The whole thing was 
The attendant stood 


d me with an aloof and 
Bh to say, “This man is 
think that I am help- 
whatever it is that 
e he chokes.” 

be taken, so I spoke 
' 0 the attendant about 


especially * 
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the length of time I wished to remain in the 
moor. 

“T am not sick,’ I told him. “I am 
taking this to see what it feels like. So I do 
not wish to remain in the mud for twenty- 
five minutes. I do not even wish to remain 
in for fifteen minutes. In fact I can learn 
all I want to know about moorbads in five 
minutes. So in five minutes come back 
here and get me out. Do you understand? 
I want to be out of this stuff in five minutes.” 

The attendant curled up his lip and said 
coldly that he understood, and then he 
stalked out and slammed the door behind 
him. Since there was nothing else to do, I 
got into the moorbad. It felt exactly as I 
imagine warm liquid feathers might feel, or 
a large chocolate souffié. One oozed into 
its depths with a feeling of rich voluptuous- 
ness, and the horrid brown stuff surged up 
over one in an unpleasant manner. Then, 
as one wallowed around in it, one became 
conscious of twigs and whins and bents and 
brakes and little stones and other foreign 
matters that scarcely belong to a bath. 

In attempting to kick up some of these 
things for examination, I kicked up a piece 
of paper that bore a striking resemblance to 
a beer-bottle label; but when I struggled 
up from the mud and strove to seize it, the 
movement of my legs ingulfed it in the mud 
again, and other efforts to exhume it were 
fruitless. 

Since all my curiosity concerning moor- 
bads was more than sated, and since the 
five minutes had elapsed, I called loudly for 
the attendant. He didn’t answer. I called 
again, more loudly, but without result. 
Over the bath hung a rope—obviously a 
bellrope. I pulled it, and a bell rang loudly 
in the corridor; but still no attendant ap- 
peared. After a decent wait I pulled the 
rope steadily for a minute, and at the end 
of the minute the attendant burst in, pur- 
ple faced and raving. 

“Quiet!”’ he bawled. “Quiet!” How 
dare I distress the other bathers? How 
would it be possible for the other bathers to 
bathe in such turmoil and pandemonium? 
Where did I think I was? 

Grumbling and growling violently, he 
turned on clean water in another porcelain 
tub parallel with the mud tub, and only 
four feet away. Then he went out and 
slammed the door again, while I sank back, 
crushed, into the moor. 


Ain Unpleasant Situation 


The minutes went by and he didn’t re- 
turn. The tub grew fuller and fuller. The 
water rose within an inch of thetop. I pulled 
the bell violently. There was no answer. 
The tub ran over. I hauled myself from 
the moor, placed my moorish foot on the 
immaculate floor and reached for the tub’s 
shut-off. Unfortunately it was the handle 
of the shower bath over the tub, so instead 
of shutting off the water, I turned on a 
shower which washed more moor onto the 
floor. -At this juncture the attendant 
entered. 

Let us draw the veil. Probably that at- 
tendant still has awful nightmares in which 
I scatter mud on his clean floor and disturb 
the Sabbath quiet of the moorbad by 
ringing bells and leaping in and out of the 
mud with an offensive sucking noise. I 
must have used an entire afternoon’s edi- 
tion of marks in attempting to square my- 
self with him. The general unpleasantness 
of the situation was heightened by the per- 
sistent itch that afflicts all portions of the 
body for some time after the moorbad. 

The Fango treatment also has its inter- 
esting features—features that ought to take 
any patient’s mind from his troubles for at 
least a short time. According to the au- 
thorities, Fango is mud from the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius, and itis shipped daily from 
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Vesuvius. It is supposed to be a wonderful 
cure for gout, rheumatism and all sorts of 
muscular aches. 

Posing as a sufferer from rheumatism— 
or Rheumatismus, as itis quaintly known in 
German circles—I was ushered into a fine 
large chamber in the Fango section of the 
bad. Like most of the fine chambers in 
German baths, it boasted a mosaic floor, 
the temperature of ,wHich was about seven 
degrees above zero, a whale-backed couch 
that had been used by over seventy-five 
thousand persons, and the customary gen- 
erous, threadbare rug, eighteen by thirty- 


' six inches, decorated with two dabs of. cold 


mud. 

The attendant, an intelligent-looking fel- 
low with an alert eye, wishes to know for 
what trouble one is seeking treatment. Ah- 
hah! Rheumatismus! And where is, yes? 
Ah-hah! In the shoulder, so! Then all the 
clothes off take, please very! The attendant 
rushes away in a terrific hurry;, so; one 
off-takes the clothes and sits around on the 
couch. The couch is covered with ‘a sheet 
and looks normal; but due to the conven- 
tional rubber blanket that lies immedi- 
ately beneath the sheet, it feels as though 
it had just been: brought from the ice chest. 
One has ten minutes for meditation, during 
which time the chill from the rubber blanket 
strikes in, so that one feels reasonably sure 
of developing a genuine attack of rheuma- 
tismus. 


Suffering for Science 


At the end of that time the attendant 
bursts into the room with a pail in one hand 
and an enormous fistful of dark-blue mud 
raised high above his head in the other. 

“Up sit!’’ he shouts. 

One up sits, whereupon, without another 
word of warning, heslams the entire handful 
of blue mud against the shoulder blades. 
The rumor that the mud comes from Mount 
Vesuvius is evidently true, and it is evi- 
dently shipped packed in hot lava, for it is 
so hot that one can almost hear the flesh 
sizzle beneath it. One lets out a wild scream 
of anguish as soon as one gets his breath 
back. 

“Not so hot! Not so hot!” one screams 
at the attendant. But he assures one that 
it is not hot, and performs some strange 
bit of legerdemain on the sheet that covers 
the couch. One discovers later that he has 
been covering it with red-hot blue mud; 
and when he has finished, he places his 
large, rough, red hand against the chest of 
the patient, who is still howling about the 
heat of the lump on his shoulder, and 
pushes him rudely back onto the smoking, 
mud-smeared sheet. 

Then, as the moans of agony ring out 
loud and clear, he seizes both sides of the 
sheet and pulls them tight around the pa- 
tient, following this dastardly act by wrap- 
ping the struggling sufferer in the rubber 
sheet and two heavy blankets, so that he is 
as helpless as a mummy in its case. 

In vain one protests that one hasn’t 
rheumatismus, that one is only conducting 
an experiment, that one is already roasted 
to a dark-brown crisp, that one wants to 
get up and dress and go away, and that one 
will pay handsomely for the privilege of 
doing so. The attendant smiles fiendishly, 
ejaculates ‘‘Thirty minutes!’”’ and van- 
ishes for half an hour. 

So in the morning early the cure takers 
drink and walk, and after breakfast they 
dally with the merry moorbad or the 
festive Fango or what not; and after a 
heavy lunch they walk through the care- 
fully cultivated forests to neat tea houses, 
where maidens with thick ankles and red 
cheeks produce light snacks of beer, sweet 
cakes, tea, thick sour milk with ginger, and 
various other delicacies. Late in the after- 
noon they all hurry back to the Kurhaus 
and tank up on various waters while the 
band plays Wagner. And then, after a 
heavy dinner, they sit in the lobbies of 
their hotels and pensions and tell each other 
how they prepare their water and what the 
doctor said about the great change in them 
since last week. 

And after three weeks of all this, they go 
to another resort for an after cure in order 
to recover from the tired feeling which they 
have generated in taking the cure at the 
first cure. 

The Germans are a tough and hardy peo- 
ple, and they have reason on their side who 
fear that they will rule Europe at some not 
distant day. There is no limit to the feats 
that may be performed by the nation that 
diverts itself with mensurs and German 
bads. 


EverWuite Sani-Seat fits any standard size 
bowl, measuring 534’ from center to center of 


post holes— 1614” center of post line to outside 


rim of bowl. Processed with all-white Pyralin, 
even to solid brass hinges. Guaranteed 5 years. 


The 
ARISTOCRAT 


of the DATHROOM 


NOW-WHITE_ Ever- 
Wuite—the acme of 
beauty, good taste and sani- 
tation—truly the aristocrat 
of the bathroom—yet 
priced within your means. 


EVERWHITE 


SAN EAT 


You know it’s clean 


is a new process Pyralin seat 
with a dainty, ivory-like finish 
like your bureau set. As white 
as the marble of Carrara even 
to the hinges—and positively 
sanitary—just rub with a damp 
cloth and it’s pure as a china 
dish. Its beauty is lasting, too 
—guaranteed for five years. 


Saves you $3 to $5 
at Master Plumbers’ 


Specially produced in quantity 
by the makers of the famous 
Mushroom Parabal, the Ever- 
Wauite SAnt-Seat is sold for 
only $12 through Master 
Plumbers. Ask your plumber. 
If he hasn’t the EverWHITE 
yet, don’t take an unknown 
substitute; send us his name. 
We'll see that you get it. Illus- 
trated booklet of toilet seats 
for all purposes, at all prices, 
free on request. Write for it. 


Rirabal 
Stops the leak 


That trickle 
from the closet 
tankwastes 355 
gallons daily— 
25 a year. Stop the leak 
with the Mushroom Para- 
bal. Fits like a cork down 


$1.25 Each _ into the valve. One piece 
of pure, live gum—practi- 
Aiercus cally indestructible. Guar- 


anteed three years. 


Ask your plumber 


Woodward-wanger Co. 


1106 SpringGarden St. Philadelphia 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 18 Years 
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Why your motor car 
is equipped with 
PLATE GLASS 


Plate Glass makes any car look its 
best and supplies a touch of refinement 
even to the least expensive car. It costs 
very little more, yet it makes a tremen- 
dous difference in a car’s appearance. 


The beauty of Plate Glass lies in its 
perfectly polished surfaces and clear 
body. From the outside, its gleaming 
surface reflects clean-cut lights and 
shadows like the surface of a mirror- 


pool. 


Looking through Plate Glass 


from the inside is like looking through 
the open air—you are not conscious of 
the glass itself. 
from annoying distortions. 


Plate Glass is free 


When your car goes to the garage 
for repairs, see that broken panes are 
replaced with Plate Glass. 
far more than the difference in cost. 


& Nothing Else ™, 
mis Like it 


© 


It is worth 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 
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six, and he smiled down benignly on the 
Pinnacle star as he said, “‘Good morning, 
Miss Amour. How is A Woman’s Chance 
coming on?” 

She looked up into his benignly smiling 
eye with scant enthusiasm. The_ nifty 
young miner had already assayed Benjamin 
most carefully and rated him at about 
thirty-seven cents to the ton. He was a 
real nice old pappy, who, under stress of 
great cajolery, might give away a glass 
bracelet and think he was Santa Claus. 

“A Woman’s Chance?” she drawled. 
“Tt’s finished, and I flopped it.” 

“You—what?”’ 

Benjamin gazed at her incredulously, 
and, early as it was, his white bristles began 
to come through. 

“‘T refused to approve it, and I ordered 
that it be not exhibited, on the ground that 
it is below the standard of those produc- 
tions in which I made my reputation and 
would have a tendency to lessen the pres- 
tige I have acquired.” 

“But, my dear child, that picture cost 
over two hundred thousand dollars, cash! 
Aren’t you aware that there is a slump in 
the business, that the public is dropping 
away from the pictures, that there is very 
little money coming in, and that, by your 
action, you are shutting the Pinnacle out 
of half a million dollars’ worth of receipts?”’ 

“T have nothing to do with that.” Au- 
relia drew her ermine gracefully around her 
elongated figure and there was a glint in 
her eye. ‘‘In these times, Mr. Trust, it is 
necessary to be more careful than ever in the 
quality and class of the productions a promi- 
nent star permits to be offered to a public 
that is shopping for its pictures.” 

Thereupon the prominent star, stuffing 
her money in her hand bag as if it were 
waste paper, swept haughtily out of the 
bank, leaving Benjamin Trust to still the 
startled beating of his heart as best he 
might. 

For collective money is, was and ever 
will be a creature with longer ears and legs 
than a jack rabbit, and so endowed for the 
same purposes. -The custodians of collec- 
tive money, now, heretofore and ever to 
come, of necessity partake in their official 
capacities of the timorousness of the crea- 
ture itself, even though banks and banking 
have changed mightily. The time-honored 
slogan of the money lenders was, “I’d 
rather sleep on 3 per cent than lie awake on 
8.” Benjamin Trust was of the modern 
school which does not desire so much sleep; 
but, nevertheless, in this period of strin- 
gency he reverted to the instincts of his 
sires; and going into his office, he sent for 
Mr. Klekoff—in a hurry. The mighty one’s 
pale evasive eye was hunting corners as he 
entered Benjamin’s door; but otherwise he 
was quite debonair, with a pink rosebud in 
the buttonhole of his dark blue suit and 
the color scheme topped with his scarlet 
hair when he took off his hat and greeted 
his old friend cordially. 

“You caught me at a busy hour, Ben, 
but I always have time for you.” 

Ben’s social amenity only lasted while 
their palms touched; then said he, speak- 
ing distinctly, “‘I understand that A Wom- 
an’s Chance is to be shelved.” 

Even Klekoff, whose poise was usually 
unfazable, was taken off his feet by the 
suddenness of this attack, for it had scarcely 
been an hour since Aurelia had maintained 
her rights; and he opened his mouth twice 
before he spoke. When he did his observa- 
tion was asinine. It was: 

“Where did you get that?” 

“We have our sources of information,” 
sternly spake Benjamin, with the age-old 
trick of the oracle in making mystery out 
of the commonplace for purposes of power. 
“The fact remains that such action has 
been taken, and it makes a difference of a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ se- 
curity to important clients of the Inter- 
coast, since Benjamin & Co. were to have 
a lien on the negative for that amount.” 

“Couldn’t be helped. Miss Amour stood 
on her contractual rights.”’ 

“How did she come to have such a fool 
contract? What mental capacity has this 
pin-headed young female with which to de- 
termine artistic, financial, ethical, moral or 
any other sort of merit? Who gave her that 
contract?” 

“The Pinnacle!” replied Klekoff explo- 
sively, and he almost hissed it. ‘‘There’s no 
use chewing over that. The contract exists 
and it wouldn’t do to drag it into court.” 


From under his be 
jamin scowled at Klekoff | 
pursue that subject no furth« 

“Then this is next: T’ve 
over your last statem 
your percentage of d 
and unless the Pinnacle has re 
its most interested creditor, 
been unable to locate, n “| 
that you will not be able ; 
quarterly payment on your } 
a fear.” o; 

“Tt’s a certainty,” 
speaking as the experienced 
ness that he was. “I had a ec 
with Roabert in New York 
something over two thousan 
it will be necessary for us t 
thing like eight hundred the 
to meet those payments a 
pence hat?” A d 34 

n what? n ql 
so abruptly that his — 
room thought he had ealle¢ 
door a little way, and close¢ 
he caught sight of his chief’s 
purple, physically, but his spi 
pale, and had its ears laid bac 
legs gathered for a frantic s 
Pinnacle is pledged to the hilt} 
It couldn’t raise an additional 
property it now controls, or ¢ 
paper ever devised.” 

The greenish pallor whic} 
koff’s face was perhaps enh| 
color of his hair, and he moi 
with a queer indrawing mi 
made them disappear almos 
played his ace. as 

“Those bond payments mu 
the same—must! And it 
necessity for Benjamin & C€ 
Pinnacle to preserve the Pin 
It seems to me that Benjar 
be compelled to tide us overt 
He finished with a smile, ¢ 
Trust, regarding that smile, 
one moment of irritability. 

“And you’re making an ; 
By thunder, I don’t wonder t 
never touch a picture propos 

“No?” said Klekoff quietl| 
rest of it only looked at Benjaii 
Benjamin, after a moment o} 
gan to color. His next speecl/ 

“T’ll disabuse your mindi 
idea. Benjamin & Co. are nc} 
vance or procure any money 
payments. The Pinnacle is; 
It is going to shut down all it 
period of four months, beg 
days from now. What prc 
have under way must be fit! 
time. Then, with every dolla 
lay and overhead stopped, y(? 
can be applied to liquidation’ 

“Oh, yes.” Klekoff and | 
often discussed that emerg¢® 
and, in fact, had applied it r 
only not to this radical exten! 
gives us no chance for diy 
play the devil with our stock 

“Benjamin & Co. are not 
your stock. It carries only/ 
You have my plan, Klekoff, 
the alternative.” a” 

“T’ll put it up to Roabert ¢ 
the financier of the Pinnacle 
And Klekoff, taking such sm’ 
he could out of that fact, W 
acknowledged except wh 
bad, lit a cigarette. 

“By all means take it up W 
agreed Benjamin. ‘“‘Youm 
the same time that he may hf 
of doing as I say or as my )} 
Trust, of the Broadwall 1 

“Quite so.” A chuckle, bt 
it. ‘Frankly, however, thesct 
be so bad if we could get all ot 
to close. It would make a 
situation with the pub: 
incur a concerted attac 
stock.” 

That was good sense, 
after all, it was vital | 
important clients, Benjamin | 
the Pinnacle; otherw 
painfully necessary to sa 

“T should think it mig: 
plished, because all th 
in essentially the same bo 
going out and very little 
should be glad to coope 
some working capital.” 

(Continued on 


ekoff pronounced that 
ert, for all the temper he 
‘und up with the thought 


»i‘ial information concern- 
a) could not undertake to 
ee to bear in the matter,” 
wi severely. ‘‘Iskovitch’s 
re, as you know, in the 
aja group with which we 
1 S. 
vas soon as Klekoff had 
Trust called up his son 
i the Sunset Slope Trust 
chad as clients the finan- 
ich the Intercoast clients 
io}, and he made a luncheon 
' course as bankers they 
d ethics, discuss the af- 
its, and did not; but as 
ight compare points of 
-;mutual interest without 
¢ ope. At any rate, imme- 
ach Edward, with his 
against his flanks and his 
woring under him, sent for 
eh in a hurry. 
|, most austere man, a 
middle-aged person in a 
it-and-pepper suit, who 
burns to complete him. 
ati glance that he was a gen- 
bliparty. His was the de- 
}adled the motion-picture 
‘et Slope, and it is needless 
th period of the great slump 
srasly, for Edward & Co., 
of his bank, held an 
ef the eight-million-dollar 
hich young Iskovitch had 
ling of his seventy thea- 
it1e United States. Under 
(; it may be excused the 
d he tweedled his lead pen- 
1d his fingers while he 
door to open, and that his 
. when it did open, for 
»oked distinctly harassed. 
91e gray salt-and-pepper 
ig and more stooped than 
e\eases in his brow more 
‘lows more dark beneath 


lo, Mr. Iskovitch? How 


gimder the circumstances,”’ 
g his hat on the corner of 
id sitting down with no 
aaggardness in him. “O’ 
ys made all the picture 
jut I’m watchin’ the costs 
— out about even.” 
=o I thought 


.. Izzy rubbed the back of 
long his furrowed brow. 
0} message caught me at 
if; in very delicate health, 
I Slept five hours in five 


‘relief in Edward’s tone; 

“That's too bad. Er— 

ence with you on account 

&¢ epression, Mr. Iskovitch. 

> ecarious condition of the 

na ‘oh a feeling that we 
a ’ 


nIzz y cast on his proposed 
A rutiny so keen as to be 


1g. 
close friends when it’s 
tis. But what’s on your 


ts, Edward & Co., count 
to meet your next bond 


ife!’’ 

next quarterly pay- 
Os 

When I got this first pay- 
cee worryin’ about the 


nted Edward, who had 
od couldn’t have used 
Sut it seems to me, Mr. 
are wasting a lot of 
as for which there is no 
iI have a bit of advice 
‘ould give you. I under- 
minent producers con- 
wn for four months.”’ 
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“Oh, that’s nothin’. Every extra that 
goes from one lot to the other spreads that 
rumor, because production is slow; but I 
guess anybody that can keep goin’ wants 
to make the exhibitors and the public think 
he’s still alive.” 

“No, it’s more than rumor, Iskovitch. 
I have knowledge that some of the largest 
in the business will positively shut down.” 

“Klekoff!”’ guessed Izzy immediately, 
and he was no longer a customer of the bank 
in mere conference, but a young man full of 
passionate purpose; and just now that pas- 
sion took the form of triumph. He sat 
forward, with his bony fingers clasped and 
his color heightened and a glitter in the 
crystalline structure of his dark-brown eye. 
“Tt can’t be anybody but Klekoff or me, or 
you wouldn’t say some of the most promi- 
nent in the business, an’ you bet you my 
life it ain’t me! If Klekoff closes, I stay 
open!” 

There was such intensity in him that the 
cold Edward viewed him with startled dis- 
approval. , 

“You are apparently deciding that on 
personal grounds, and I warn you that that 
is an impossible element in finance, par- 
ticularly when finance is in a precarious 
condition. I am quite certain that you 
would prefer to protect yourself against 
having our clients forced to the necessity of 
putting a controller into your business.” 

He had poked the wrong hornet when he 
said that. He had prodded young Isko- 
vitch at an instant when Izzy was already 
wrought to the stinging point, and now he 
was on his feet, his bony finger tapping 
Edward’s desk, the hinges of his Jaws 
strained and his whole olive-tinted face 
darkening. 

“Looky here, Mr. Trust, when I fall 
down in the payments I gotta make, you 
can put a controller in to meddle with my 
business, maybe; but until I do, you ain’t 
got any right to talk about it, much less 
threaten !’’ 

“You are not very conciliatory to a man 
whose favor you might be compelled to 
ask,’’ observed Edward, with something 
like intolerance in his salt-and-pepper eye. 

‘‘What’s the use?”’ was the hot retort. 
‘“When I come to you for a favor you ain’t 
gonna give it to me because you an’ me is 
sweethearts, but because it’s to your finan- 
cial advantage, an’ no other way; so I can 
say now what I please like I can say then, 
an’ it don’t make any difference. In the 
meantime, I wantta tell you this much: I 
started without a nickel. Today I’m one 
of the two biggest in the business, an’ I 
made every dollar of it myself through 
backin’ my own judgment with everything 
T had in the world at every step o’ the way; 
an’ I’m gonna keep on at it. An’ say, 
here’s another thing, Mr. Trust: You ain’t 
gonna force me to play into Klekoff’s hands 
with his money-wastin’. Do you get me? 
He’s got advance productions an’ old dead- 
wood layin’ around on his shelf that he’ll 
be glad to get rid of, an’ he can gyp the pub- 
lic with it for six months. I’m up to my 
release dates, an’ that’s all, an’ I got no 
dead ones. When the shutdown was over 
I’d have all my money collected an’ paid 
to you, an’ no productions to sell, an’ no 
money to make any. If you call that finan- 
cin’, I call it crazy. The next time you 
send for a busy man like me, have some- 
thin’ to say!” 

Somehow or other the decision reached 
at that conference leaked out, arriving at 
Klekoff’s tapestried little inner office by 
phone just as he had finished a three- 
hundred-dollar conversation with Roabert 
in New York, and his reply was character- 
istic of the radical decisiveness that had 
made the Pinnacle what it was. 

“I’m glad he won’t!’’ he lied. “I’m not 
going to lower the Pinnacle’s commanding 
position by seeking the codperation of any 
of the pikers in the business. I’m going to 
act alone, and now, with a good, swift poke 
in the eye.” 

Characteristic again that, even so fresh 
from his long-distance conference with the 
decisive Roabert, he used the pronoun ‘‘T”’ 
in speaking of the Pinnacle; but as he rose 
from his desk his watch chain caught in the 
key of a drawer and he gave it such a jerk 
that he broke the chain. In all this whole 
crisis there wasn’t a redeeming feature, not 
one thing out of which he could take any 
satisfaction, not a 

Suddenly, as he glanced out through his 
little side window, he saw Aurelia Amour 
tripping out of her dressing room, whither 
she had repaired to exchange her ermine for 
her Russian sables, the wind having blown 
up a bit more chill; and balm came to the 
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mighty Klekoff’s soul. In the very midst of 
far-sweeping plans which should affect mil- 
lions of dollars of investments and every 
person in the motion-picture industry, he 
grinned with diabolic delight, threw open 
his window and called Aurelia to him. 

“Don’t bother about your costumes for 
that next production,” he directed, “‘be- 
cause there isn’t going to be any.” 

“La-la!’’ laughed Aurelia, still flushed 
with her victories of the morning. 

“No, sweetheart. And next week you’ll 
find fifteen hundred dollars in your pay 
envelope instead of three thousand.” 

The merry la-la that Aurelia had pre- 
pared for this remark, whatever it should 
be, froze on her lips; and as she looked into 
those pale eyes, now held steadily for her 
inspection, she huddled in her sables and 
shivered. 

“You’re not shutting down!”’ 

She made this astute guess because it was 
the only way she could be reduced to half 
salary. 

“For four months, little playmate, be- 
ginning Saturday night. You are the first 
one to whom I tell the news, and the only 
kick I get out of it myself is that you’ll 
be on idle-time half pay for a third of a 
year—as per the hitherto unexercised privi- 
lege of our contract. Now run along and 
pay your bootlegger.”’ 

He grinned down on a penniless pauper 
who was staring stark starvation in the 
gaping jaws, with only fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a week between her and the steadily 
advancing price of potatoes! 

“Why, I—I can’t live!”’ she gasped. 

“Go blab that to your friend Ben- 
jamin.’”’ Snarling, he reached for the win- 
dow bar to close out the national debt; but 
the light of calculation was in Aurelia’s 
elongated eye as she mused: 

“T’ve just been thinking of shifting my 
account to the Sunset Slope. What is Ed- 
ward Trust like? I never met him.” 

“He’s a giddy rake,”’ Klekoff told her; 
and drawing down the window, he pro- 
ceeded immediately and with great vigor to 
add the Pinnacle’s earthquake to the seis- 
mic jolt which had been given the industry 
by the ungrateful public. He issued the 
most drastic closing orders that had ever 
been known, shifting his unfinished produc- 
tions to rented studio space and reducing 
his mighty organization to the absolutely 
necessary office force; then he put his 
publicity experts on the job to announce 
the four-month shutdown, and rocked the 
industry from its boots to its hat. 

It was all wrong—the picture business. 
Around the majestic art had grown the 
barnacles of waste, and the high-priced 
star and the extravagant director must go; 
while the thousands of spoiled and coddled 
lesser actors, thrown out of employment, 
would be glad to come back to work at a 
reasonable figure, and exhibitor and public 
would reap the benefit. The Pinnacle, al- 
ways foremost in the industry, was closing 
to make an entire reconstruction of every- 
thing. When it got through all that was 
wrong would be jake. In the meantime 
the Pinnacle had spent two years in prepa- 
ration for this moment, and it had manu- 
factured in advance enough productions 
that the public, always relying on the Pin- 
nacle for the highest in screen entertain- 
ment, would not be deprived of its favorite 
pictures. Far and wide this great good news 
was broadcast. 

Other producers, on their last legs for 
funds, followed this shining example in a 
great enthusiasm to let their collections 
overtake their overhead, not particularly 
caring whether their stock went down or 
not, for any port is good in a storm; but 
Iskovitch, Inc., waited just long enough 
for the Pinnacle’s publicity to lose its initial 
velocity, then it came out with a counter 
blast. It wasn’t going to close down, not 
it! It had no obligations it couldn’t meet. 
It had no extravagance to cut out and no 
overpaid actors to starve into submission. 
Moreover, it had already put into effect the 
reforms now being widely discussed in the 
public prints, which was why it could stay 
open, producing pictures that would be 
right up to date, not old ones that had been 
put on the shelf because they hadn’t been 
good enough to exhibit before the slump 
came. 

The great duel was on again, the titanic 
battle of Klekoff versus Iskovitch, the war- 
fare for the public’s nickels. In all this 
there was no thought of regenerating the 
films, no searching for new themes, new 
methods of presentation, new entertain- 
ment value, new attractiveness in general; 
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HEY say you can tell a 
good cook bythebiscuits 
she bakes. Biscuits are an 
equally good test for the bak- 
ing—or other cooking—the 
Tappan Gas Range can do. 


Pe aaa oa 


' “The Range with 
Rounded Corners” 


TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


To bake good biscuits 
requires a hot oven, evenly 
heated in every part, and 
unvarying in temperature. 
TheTappan Cast-Iron Oven 
Bottom heats quickly, and 
radiates heat uniformly 
throughout the oven. The 
Tappan Heat Regulator 
keeps the oven heat at just 
the right temperature. Only 
heated air, pure and fresh, 
enters the Tappan Baking 
Oven. Triple-wall construc- 
tion holds the heat in and 
makes use of every bit of gas. 


Tappan users are uni- 
formly successful cooks. 
There is sure to be a Tappan 
Gas Range in a size and 
style, and at a price, that 
will please you. Let us send 
you the Tappan booklet and 
the name of the nearest 
Tappan dealer. 


THESTAPPANS'T.OV ECO: 
‘MANSFIELD OHIO 


ABLISHED 1 


Dealers: ma few communi- 
ties the Tappan franchise is still 
open. Some unusual opportuni- 
ties await thedealerswhotake on 
the Tappan line in these sections. 
Write us for full details of the 
Tappan plan. 
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HE whose choice of foods is 

always of thebest and finestserves 
Raisin Bread—quite naturally—on 
Wednesdays. For bakers everywhere 
prepare it “Special for Wednesday” 
—a baking rich with the fruitiness 
and flavor of Sun-Maid Raisins. These 
perfect loaves, together with rolls, 
coffee cakes, “snails,” raisin pie and 
other tempting Sun-Maid Raisin 
foods, are to be had: at any bakery, 
grocery store or delicatessen in your 
city. Make them a regular Wednes- 
day custom in your home. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, by 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, the American Bakers’ 
Association, and by the Bread and 
Cake Bakers Association of Canada 


Raisin Brea 
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whatever else she was; but people who 
knew John were careful of where they said 
things about whatever else she was. Once 
John, always known as a peaceful man, had 
trudged clear out to South Prairie City to 
lick a perfect stranger—he did not say why; 
and once he had licked one on Main Street, 
in front of the Family Theater; and once 
he had beaten a fellow carpenter within an 
inch of the man’s life. What was John’s 
array was John’s business, and nobody 
else’s. 

Last night he had seen Mary in a rain 
scene, just a flash of her as street atmosphere 
at a dark alley corner in Chinatown, with 
her clothes sopping and her wet hair string- 
ing down over her face. She didn’t look 
quite so fat, and seemed generally wretched; 
but, of course, that last was in the part she 
was playing. Huh! At home, if Mary got 
her shoulders wet, she had a hot lemonade 
and a hot bath and went to bed right away. 
John guessed that she didn’t find it so easy 
maybe out there as at home, especially 
since the studios were shutting down; but 
whether he took any grim satisfaction in 
that or not, he himself could not have told; 
for when a man’s pride is hurt as deeply as 
John Boob’s pride was hurt, he has'no clear 
perspective on himself. He can only pound, 
and he hammered out his turbulence so fer- 
vidly that it was some time before Jackson 
Trust could find a silence into which to in- 
sert another question. 

“What is the matter with the public? 
Why do people stay away from the pic- 
tures?”’ 

“Because the craze is over,’”’ declared 
John, turning with that explosive vehe- 
mence so startling in a stolid man. “And 
serves ’em right! The movies ought to go 
under. They’re a bad influence. They put 
wrong ideas in people’s heads. They break 
up homes. Yes, sir, they break up homes. 
That’s what killed the roller-skating craze. 
And the pictures are going the same way. 
It’s my opinion that anybody that tries to 
make a living out of the movies’ll starve to 
death.”’ 

How slight are the things that influence 
men—even men of important affairs. Jack- 
son Trust’s orange sallowness turned lemon 
as he walked back into his office, his care 
carking at full capacity now in spite of the 
noise. He had heard the great, throbbing 
voice of the people, and each one of John’s 
pounds emphasized it with deadly vigor. 
The movies were doomed! The craze had 
died out like roller skating! On Jackson’s 
desk were the current issues of two motion- 
picture magazines. He thrust them aside 
impatiently, and seizing his phone called 
up the Gingus Palace Theater with a mes- 
sage for Moses Gingus to come over to the 
bank—in a hurry. 

That message found Moe in the middle 
of the sidewalk in front of his theater with 
his fists in his pockets and his hat pulled 
down and his thick lips pouted inside out, 
looking up and down the street for the 
patrons who did not come, and he gave a 
scowling glance at the blaze of lights in the 
marquee. 

There weren’t enough people in the house 
to pay his electric bill. 

“That’s the first time I ever got a call to 
come to my bank at night,”’ he said, care 
carking on his round brow. ‘I guess some- 
thing rotten must ’a’ happened, because it 
couldn’t be good.’”’ And thrusting his fists 
deeper into his pockets, he trudged flat- 
footedly down to the bank with his shoul- 
ders hunched and was let in to the stern 
Jackson, who said: 

“Mr. Gingus, Jackson & Co. are gather- 
ing in their collateral as rapidly as possible, 
and they would like to know if they may 
count on the prompt payment of these 
notes and interest dues of the Gingus Palace 
Theater, Inc., now waiting in this bank for 
collection.” 

Mr. Gingus seemed relieved of all worry, 
and smiled most ingratiatingly as he spread 
outward the palms of his hands. 

“With such business as I got now, Mr. 
Trust? You couldn’t expect it. I got to 
have extensions. I was coming in to see 
you about it a few days before they fall 
due; but I know it now as good as I know 
it then that I got to have extensions.” 

Jackson Trust felt his financial ears flick- 
ing his financial flanks, and he shook his 
head with an almost startled expression. 

“T don’t see how that can be possible, with 
the financial depression that has set in, and 
in view of the gloomy future that seems to 
confront the motion-picture business.” 

“Gloomy future? Ha-ha!’” And Moe 
Gingus laughed a carefree laugh, the while 
he restrained his cark with violence. ‘Why, 
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Mr. Trust, never in the history of the in- 
dustry was the outlook so fine for the 
motion-picture business! The slump was 
good forit. It made’em reform. Just look 
what it says in those trade journals you got 
on your desk, and you'll find out about the 
era of prosperity which is opening before 
us. Gloomy outlook? Ha-ha!”’ 

“Yes, I’ve read them, and I know how 
and why the reforms were instituted,’ re- 
turned Jackson with no elation; and, in- 
deed, he had read those journals, week by 
week, until he was surfeited with their 
cheery optimism, as the Populis had been 
surfeited with the flood pictures. 

To look through those pages one would 
have imagined that never until now had 
there been any real money in the picture 
business. In not one paragraph could it be 
found that the great slump had hurt any- 
body, or had been anything but a normal 
necessity in the life of any infant, like the 
mumps and the measles. The entire indus- 
try, though harmonizing on no other point, 
had instinctively, systematically, persist- 
ently and Spartanly concealed beneath its 
tunic the fox that was tearing out its vitals; 
but an experienced midnight traveler past 
graveyards might well detect a note as of 
whistling loudly to keep up the courage, 
while panic stretched the pupils of the eyes 
to the obliteration of the iris, and quivered 
the knees and put thin breath in the chest. 

With this breath Jackson said, “Mr. 
Gingus, we may as well look the facts in the 
face. I think the movie craze is over, like 
the roller-skating craze.” 

“Roller skates! Ha-ha!”’ 

But the laugh of Moe was thin, and 
Jackson Trust ignored it. 

“T must insist that strenuous efforts be 
made to meet these payments, or our clients, 
Jackson & Co., will be compelled to protect 
themselves.” 

“Um Gottes Willen!’’ muttered Moe in 
the utmost discouragement, for the great 
slump had nipped him by the calf at last, 
and it looked like back to the junk wagon 
for Gingus. ‘“‘I’ll go up and see Eschga- 
bibble. If I get Marcus’ indorsement on 
those notes, then how about those exten- 
sions?’”’ 

“Our clients will look into Mr. Eschga- 
bibble’s present financial status,” was the 
guarded reply; and in dire ‘depression 
Moe, early next morning, hopped in his 
flivver and whizzed up to Key City, where, 
with merry mien, he tried to unload his 
troubles on Marcus Eschgabibble, proprie- 
tor of the Splendor Theater, part promoter 
and part investor in the Gingus Palace at 
Prairie City, also the Blumberg Palace at 
Prairie Gate and the Hintzfelder Fireside 
Theater at Prairie Center, branch manager 
for Iskovitch, Inc., and a short, broad man 
with carking care on his brow as he sat in 
his little office up over his lobby, with his 
short, broad arms folded over the electric 
telltale that mocked and gibed him with 
its quota of empty seats. 

“You certainly got a nerve, Moe, to ask 
me to indorse those notes at a time when 
you know, as I know, that money there 
isn’t any. Whatever put it into your head 
that I could be such a sucker?”’ 

“Let that go whether you’re a sucker or 
not, or me; but you got money invested in 
my theater and it’s as much your business 
as mine to save the business.”’ 

“Go back home,” said Eschgabibble. 
“That’s where I sent Sammy Blumberg 
and Ike Hintzfelder. You got to raise that 
money, Moe, and you got to raise it among 
your own friends; I’m using mine.” 

“Say, are Blumberg and Hintzfelder and 
you up against it, too, like I am?”’ 

“Sure! It takes money to run a picture 
house, and when the public don’t bring it 
in you got to get it some place else.”’ 

“For the picture business?”’ objected 
Moe indignantly. ‘“‘Why, down in my 
town they’re pushin’ an ordinance that if 
you say movie to a man with money they 
lock you up with the other thiefs. Say, 
listen. Let’s put this up to Iskovitch. He 
got me in an’ he’s got to get me out.” 

“Well, I’ll see,” finally promised Eschga- 
bibble grudgingly, as he had promised the 
others; “but I won’t say that he’ll do any- 
thing. Izzy’s got seventy theaters, you 
know, fixed just like we are maybe.” 

“Oi, ” groaned Moe. “I’m sorry I sold 
my bony old horse.” 

But when he went back to Prairie City he 
put on his merry mien to Jackson Trust as 
he threw the burden of hope on Isidor 
Iskovitch. Him Jackson gravely promised 
to investigate at once. 

As a banker, Jackson Trust respected the 
confidence of his clients; but when he had 
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luncheon with William Trust, of the Rolling 
Plains Trust Company, the discussion was 
merely of family matters. So when Morris 
Wallstein, of the Neighborhood Theater, 
carelessly overdrew his account that after- 
noon by thirteen dollars and fifty-one cents, 
a clerk telephoned Morris to come in im- 
mediately with the currency. He came in 
red-eyed and went straight to William 
Trust, an iron-faced man with a jaw like a 
steel trap, whose favorite amusement was 
drastic action. 

“Vat’s t’ matter?’”’ Morris demanded. 
“T done bitzness wit you ten years, and you 
know t’ deposits vat I make tomorrow 
morning, vich vill be liddle enough, I bet 
you, vould chust t’ same cover t’is cheap 
liddle accidental overdraft. Yet you treat 
me like I vasaliddle tinhorn peanut vagon!”’ 

“Don’t become excited, Mr. Wallstein,”’ 
said William severely. ‘ It is not the amount 
of your overdraft, but the principle. Your 
check has been honored. I merely take this 
means to call your attention to the fact 
that in the present condition of the motion- 
picture business you must be circumspect 
in your financial transactions.’ 

“Vat? Vat you mean t’ present motion- 
picture bitzness?”’ And immediately the 

concern of Morris was not for his injured 

pride, but for his injured future credit. 
“‘Chust because we got a liddle fluctuation 
you think the motion-picture bitzness i is on 
t’ blink. Vy, Mr. Trust, never in t’ history 
of t’ industry vas t’ outlook so goot for 
t’ motion-picture bitzness. It’s being all 
done over. You chust ought to read in all 
the motion-picture trade journals vat it 
says about t’ era of prosperity ve goin’ 
t’ haf!” 

“Yes, I’ve read them,” rasped William; 
“but, nevertheless, all motion-picture prop- 
erties are tremendously deteriorated, and I 
think I may state that the banking industry 
as a whole does not regard motion-picture 
securities as a bankable proposition. I hap- 
pen to know that right in this and contig- 
uous territory certain of the most important 
houses are seeking extensions on their paper 
which their financial sponsors will not grant 
unsupported.”’ 

“Ts t’atso?’’ And Morris Wallstein sud- 
denly beamed as if an electric light had 
been lit up inside of him, for the only im- 
portant theaters in this territory outside 
the Pinnacle theaters, of which Morris 
Wallstein’s Neighborhood was one, were 
Iskovitch theaters, and the competition 
between the houses of Iskovitch and Pin- 
nacle was so fierce that any disaster that 
overtook the one was bound to be a bless- 
ing to the other. 

Jubilantly Morris hurried out to tell his 
good news to the Pinnacle branch manager. 
At that moment Marcus Eschgabibble and 
Jackson Trust were writing letters on the 
same wave length, and immediately the 
Pinnacle branch manager tuned in with a 
letter of his own. The same mail train 
hurried toward Hollywood three vital com- 
munications concerning a crisis in the af- 
fairs of Isidor Iskovitch—a crisis that might 
topple the entire Iskovitch, Inc., edifice 
into its own cellar; and the letters were 
addressed to Izzy, to Edward Trust and to 
Klekoff. Klekoff! 

It’s an ill slump that slithers nobody any 
good. 

Iv 

UST in the air, a hot sun in a clear sky, 

but rawness in the wind, the yellow- 
ness of winter on all the fields and rolling 
hills; and poverty in the road. Not that 
poverty of a meager income which scarcely 
meets the necessities of life, but that pov- 
erty which has no income at all, and no 
money and no credit, and nothing to eat 
and nothing to wear and no place to sleep. 
It’s a ghastly thing, that sort of poverty. 
It puts in the mind the great arraignment 
of life itself, of why, in a world so teeming 
with the riches of earth, there should be 
such an inequality that some should want 
for food; and it puts in the faces of human 
kind such gaunt desperation as that to be 
seen in the mob before the Iskovitch Art 
Productions Studios. 

Amid that sea of faces blear and seamed, 
of faces sallow and pallid and painted, of 
faces feeble of will and dazed of purpose, 
faces disfigured by every imaginable ravage 
of mind and body, there were doddering old 
men who belonged by sheltered firesides to 
bask out their half dozen remaining years 
in drowsing warmth; there were decrepit 
old women whose faces told such tragic 
stories of existence as would wring the 
heart; there were young girls, who, flock- 
ing to Hollywood from far and wide, high 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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Here is an example of the work of one of the Weyer- 
haeuser Crating Engineers for a large pump manufac- 
turer who formerly shipped his pumps completely 
enclosed in boxes. The picture on the left shows the 
pump bolted to the bottom section of the crate; in the 
middle are the top, side and end sections ready for 


Less Lumber—Less Freight 


assembly; the completed crate is shown on the right. 

The outstanding facts in this particular instance are 
these: A saving in lumber of 34%, which in itself 
amounts, in round numbers, to 46 cents on each pack- 
age; and a saving of 50 pounds in shipping weight, made 
possible by the use of less lumber of a lighter weight 


this instance 


Improved Crate 
Reduces Freight Rate 


Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers frequently uncover 
unexpected savings. In 


shown at the right, because 
of its adequate protection 
to the contents, entitled 
the shipper to a one class 
lower freight rate than he 
had been obliged to pay on 
the old crate shown at the 
left. On the year’s volume 
of L. C. L. shipments a re- 
duction from Ist to 2nd 
class rate means the sav- 
ing of a considerable sum. 


Other advantages of the 
new crate are greater 
strength, a reduction of 13.3 
cubic feet in displacement, 
a saving of 6% in lumber 
and a saving in labor cost. 


How a Pump Manufacturer Cut His Shipping Costs 


wood. The crate is stronger than the boxe, 
more bracing and better nailing and is ae 


the pump without turning it or handling it\, 
ner. To box the pump as formerly it had b 
over three times during the boxing operain, 


the crate 


How Nailing Jigs Insure Standerd Crates and Cut Labor Costs 


At the top is shown the crate formerly used For shipment of standardized articles or equipment, crates 
by a saw manufacturer for circular saws. Be- can usually be designed for sectional construction and the 
low it, in front and back view, the new crate required sections made up on nailing jigs with a substantial 
—designed by a Weyerhaeuser Crating En- saving in labor cost. 
gineer. A simple nailing jig is shown above (top left). The lum- 
Over the entire line of circular saws the ber is cut to size in the shop. The various individual pieces 
new crate effects an average saving in lumber are then laid into the jig (bottom left) and the complete 
of 334%. Not only that: Circular saws are crate section nailed together. Metal plates under the points 
shipped largely by express or L.C. L. freight at which the lumber is to be nailed (shown black, top left, 
and the saving in shipping weight means a above) automatically clinch the nails. In the upper, right- 
handsome saving in freight and express bills. hand picture, the crate section is being lifted out of the jig 


and is shown completed at the lower right. | _ 

The point about the use of nailing jigs is ther 
made are always uniform. The sections alwa) 
costs, both in the shop and in the packing rops 
Crates can thus be standardized; the packi) % 
simplified. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers understa 
of sectional construction and nailing jigs to cra 
and labor costs. They not only design and builr 
follow the whole operation through to includ 
essary, the designing of the jigs as well. : 


nyhe! 


get 
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Vhat the Weyerhaeuser Crating Service 
‘Has Done for American Shippers 
Juring its 21 Months of Operation 


3 = years ago the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Five instances of other savings are illustrated and de- 
ele announced ta the American Manufacturera scribed in this announcement. 
en Better Crating. * kK * 


aS immediate. The striking thing about this whole matter is that the 
4s saw in it the road to lower packing costs, less crating service worked out by the Weyerhaeuser Crat- 
ing Engineers does not involve buying more lumber— 
but Jess. 

Not more labor—but Jess. 

Not more weight—but /ess. 

Not more space in the car—but /ess. 


inad men recognized its influence in reducing the 
f claims on damaged goods, a large item, by the 
etermining transportation costs and rates. 


public it meant much needed relief all along Not more costly lumber—but often cheaper kinds. 
ere important still it meant another forward All this is merely an example of how the expert lumber knowl- 
eoctical conservation of our forest resources. edge of a great lumber producing organization is today being per- 
. ey sonally applied totheindividual needs of the industriallumber user. 
In the future you will find the Weyerhaeuser Organization tak- 
H 324 manufacturers have utilized the services ing more and more responsibility for the benefit of its industrial 


Beveet Crating Engineers. clients. eirke 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are available for appointment 
with industrial concerns during 1924 without cost or obligation. 
urers are saving from 18% to 50% in the cost of A booklet “Better Crating,’ outlining further the principles of 


crate construction, will be sent free on request. 


Internal Blocking Important Secret 
of Crate Efficiency 


The blower crate here shown illustrates the 
point that a large part of the success in crating 
many products lies in the internal blocking— 
that is, in the provision made to hold the con- 
tents securely in place within the crate. The 
crate, in this instance, is made up in sections 
in the carpenter shop. Much of the necessary : oS ee 
blocking is built into the top and bottom sec- Top Section of Same Crate 

tions before they go to the packing room. 


Blocks and straps prevent movement within the crate. 

This simplifies the packing operation. The 
packer can do his work easily because he can 
strap most of the parts in place before the ends 
and sides are nailed on. In the old crate all of the 
material had to be packed from the top of the 
crate, making a difficult operation because the 
sides and ends were in the way. 


Here is an example of efficient packing at 
lower labor cost, and at a saving of 22.5% in 
lumber and 7 cubic feet in displacement over 
the crate formerly used by this shipper. 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Service is always per- 
sonal to the individual requirements of the job 
at hand. 


Third Step in Crating Halos The Completed Crate 


sl yaiseonale and cross braces nailed in place. Saves 22.5% in lumber and 7 cubic feet in displacement. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


Ks Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


‘ 


«Ur Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 
leSt., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with representatives throughout the country. 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 131) 
with hope of fame and fortune, had drifted 
down with the tide to this precariousness, 
and worse, with no living wage for either. 

Yes, the great slump was on in earnest. 
The Pinnacle had made good its threat to 
bring the actor folk to their knees; but 
the burden of it and the distress of it had 
not fallen on the Aurelias of the profession, 
but on the rank and file, particularly on the 
extras, those forlorn waifs of humanity 
who in the best of times could earn but a 
beggar’s living at the business, people who 
had just drifted into the queerly assorted 
picture army and didn’t know how to get 
out. 

Like flies, they flocked here in the road 
before the gates of the only important con- 
cern left open, an appalling horde of doomed 
and damned, and they stayed from morn- 
ing until night, on the bare chance of a 
cays work—at three dollars and fifty cents 
a day. 

A stir in the throng, and it surged solidly 
forward as the little side door opened and 
the casting director came out, a sandy- 
complexioned man with a hard shell and soft 
inside. 

“T want ten women and four children 
and five men,” he announced, holding up 
his bearded hand for silence. ‘“‘It’s a water 
scene and you have to get wet and stay 
wet. Ail who are not game for that, step 
back.”’ 

Not one stepped back. They were game 
for anything, that crowd, and the casting 
director glanced around, bafiled, to Eli Is- 
kovitch, who stood back in the door, warm 
in his purple-and-orange silk shirt in spite 
of the rawness. 

“No way but to go through and pick 
*em out, Tom,” said Eli. “If you say you 
want nothing but old ones, they’ll push in 
from sixteen up; and if you say you want 
young ones, they’ll push in from seventy 
down.” 

“Hey, Eli!’”” A broad-shouldered man 
with a battered face came jamming his way 
through to the front by the sheer force of 
his bulk. ‘“‘Here’s me, you know. You 


know me!” 

“Beat it, Charlie.”” And Eli shook his 
head at the hard-boil. ‘‘You horned your 
way into the last two pictures, and Izzy 
says we got to spread the jobs around to 
reach as many as possible.” 

“Yeh, but look here, Eli’’—Charlie 
grabbed him by the suspender, holding him 
firmly while he lowered his voice—‘“‘my old 
woman’s sick in bed, and I got a prescrip- 
tion in my pocket I ain’t got the money to 
get filled.” 

Eli sighed. They all had stories like that. 

“All right, Charlie. Go on in, but it’s 
only three and a half.” 

“Three and a half’s three and a half 
better’n nothing. Say, can you use my 
friend here?”” And he made way for the 
woman he had dragged behind him during 
his tumultuous assault through the other 
poverty-stricken. ‘She ain’t worked in 
four weeks, if that’s the way you’re figur- 
ing it.” 

The hokum specialist cast his eye swiftly 
over the candidate, an oldish middle-aged 
woman with a pouchiness in the cheeks that 
had been plump, and pitiful patches of rouge 
on those cheeks; wrinkled eyes that had a 
tendency to be watery, a soiled and torn 
bit of hand-knit lace around the collar of 
her loosely fitting, soiled and torn purple 
foulard dress, and a quivering that could 
not be stilled in her flaccid lips. 

“Can you stand the water? It’s pretty 
cold now, you know.” 

fe Oh, I don’t mind getting wet. Not at 
a ia 

No hope to get rid of her that way. She 
wasn’t the type Eli wanted. He had vig- 
orous, hardy women in his mind’s eye; 
rough women of a frontier type, and there 
was no roughness in this one; she was just 
weak and pathetic. 

“Say, look,” whispered Charlie. ‘This 
’n’s down and out right, and if she don’t get 
something pretty quick she’ll do a dutch. 
I’m telling you! Say look, Eli, in the water 
that way, you can’t tell the difference. You 
ain’t gonna close-up ’er.”’ 

And all this while the watery eyes were 
fixed on Eli with that gaunt wistfulness 
which would have melted the heart of a 
fiend, and her flaccid lips kept quivering, 


_and quivering, and would not stop. 


“All right,” snapped Eli; then he turned 
savagely on the casting director. . ‘‘ Listen 
here, Tom, you got to pick the rest of these 
yourself. You know the types I got to 
have, and you can get anything you want 
in that mob, and if you don’t pick ’em right 
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it’s your responsibility, see?’”? And whirl- 
ing on his heel, he left to Tom Foley the un- 
pleasant task of deciding what four hundred 
and eighty-odd of these helpless and hope- 
less might starve for another day. 

But the woman who had made herself 
free was inside, and registered. She gave 
her professional name, La Madeleine au 
Printemps. She had found that name in 
the first flush of romantic inspiration on a 
Paris post card, with a pretty flower girl so 
far in the foreground of the Madeleine that 
Mom Boob had thought the name belonged 
tothe girl; but it was a common thing now, 
and sordid, like everything else. In adumb 
stupor of wretchedness, she found her way 
to the location, an artificial ravine sixty 
feet long, and in stupor she sat down to 
wait for whatever might happen; though 
in that she was no different from the other 
extras as they came straggling back by ones 
and twos. . 

Gone was all the glamour of the pictures. 

Those elaborate camouflages of houses and 
streets that went straggling up the hill to 
the sky were no longer splendid illusions, 
but flimsy fakes that had nothing but spi- 
derlike scaffolding behind their false fronts; 
and the principals, who came flocking down 
presently at the call of the assistant di- 
rector, were no longer glorified creatures 
floating amid the pink clouds of idealism, 
but hard-working actors in a cheap hokum 
picture, and panic-stricken like the extras 
as they looked forward to tomorrow, for 
even the Iskovitch lot was slowing down on 
productions and skimping on actors. Why, 
before the slump there would have been 
fifty extras in this scene in place of: nine- 
teen! 
“All right; snap intoit!’’ yelled Eli, run- 
ning down to where the cameraman had al- 
ready set up his box. ‘‘Scatter ’em around 
there, Jerry. We got to get through with 
this bunch today.” 

Jerry was already herding his little hand- 
ful of human scenery into the ravine, dis- 
posing them here and there about a camp 
fire as a landscape gardener might stick a 
spruce here and a hemlock there and some 
mossy rocks yonder. It was Mom Boob’s 
business to go through the motions of wash- 
ing some clothes in a big wooden pail, and 
she did it mechanically, while her lips quiv- 
ered and quivered and would not hold still. 
Eli Iskovitch, standing behind the camera, 
looked over his ensemble with a critical 
eye, then he nodded and raised his hand; 
and up above an assistant raised the sluice 
gates of the reservoir and let loose the floods 
of water on the sodden extras before they 
knew it was coming; this to get them in a 
consternation that should be genuine. 

It was brutal, that scene, in its disregard 
of human sensibilities. As the solid rush 
of the water came surging down on the 
peaceful and unsuspecting encampment 
there werescreams from thestartled women, 
shouts and oaths from the men; and wide- 
eyed with terror, they scrambled for the 
banks while the cold water twirled them off 
their feet, tumbled them over and over, 
left them choking and spluttering and gasp- 
ing for breath. 

““Gee, that’s fine!”’ exulted Eli, all artist 
as the turgid torrent suddenly stopped be- 
cause there was no more water in the reser- 
voir; then the volunteer life guards waded 
ashore with the most flustered of the human 
puppets, and Charlie dragged La Madeleine 
au Printemps out on a prop fallen log, 
where she sat huddled and whimpering, 
with the water running out of her cracked 
shoes and her wet dress plastered to her 
flabby limbs and her gaunt eyes stark and 
staring, while that eternal quivering of her 
flaccid lips kept up as if they had some sort 
of palsied life of their own, independent of 
hers; and somewhere up the bank a terror- 
stricken child kept screaming on and on, as 
it was taken hurriedly out of hearing by its 
mother. 

Eli was immersed in his next scene by 
now, the apex of the hokumism, where the 
leading lady, wet and half drowned, had 
crawled up on the bank hoping that she 
might die, for her wrongdoing had over- 
taken her and the terrible retribution of 
screen drama had swept down on her. She 
had left her happy home and loving hus- 
band, poor girl; she had been deserted by 
the polished scoundrel to whose luring lies 
she had listened; the rough settlers who 
had befriended the outcast had been swept 
away by the flood and she was all alone in 
the world. She lovedher husband now, but 
she dared not go back to him, for he would 
never believe that she had gone no further 
in her wrongdoing than the censorship 
would permit, thus holding the mirror up 
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He pressed two buttons at once. Through 
one door there bounded his cousin, little 
Izzy Iskovitch, a boy as snappy as a cricket 
and as bright-eyed, and through the other 
his Cousin Emmy Iskovitch, a sharp- 
featured, fleshless spinster with six needle- 
pointed lead pencils in the scrawny knot of 
her hair. He sent little Izzy out pop-eyed 
with his message, and gave to Emmy a 
crisp, enthusiastic letter to Eschgabibble. 
Of course he’d indorse those notes! He’d 
let the Key City territory know it had 
somebody back of it and in front of it and 
all around it; somebody that was going to 
do business right along at the old gait, 
slump or no slump. All get together, boys, 
and push! There was new life in Izzy 
Iskovitch; he was his old self. It was more 
like him to brace up the morale of those 
seventy theaters with his own courageous 
spirit than to feed them with his heart’s 
blood. Mom Boob’s ambulance had done 
this for him. That was her share in his 
destiny, and destiny seems so largely com- 
posed of trifles and accidents. 

Meantime little Izzy was dashing madly 
to and fro over the lot with his clarion 
call, leaving behind him a tingle and a thrill 
wherever he went; and in no time he re- 
turned at the head of a motley procession 
of sheik and tourist, bride and burglar’s 
Nemesis, editor, production manager and 
directors, lean and fat, one each. They 
came thronging into the office, eager with 
curiosity, to find there not only Izzy and 
Emmy but Joseph Iskovitch, the business 
manager, and Mischa Iskovitch, the treas- 
urer, and Benny Iskovitch, the publicity 
manager, and little Izzy to close the door on 
the last of them and lean against it, pant- 
ing, for further orders: 

“Fellas,” said Izzy, ‘I don’t have to ask 
how many of you is willin’ to hop in an’ 
help me take the biggest gamble I ever 
took, because we been through together 
before.” And his eyes moistened as he saw 
how true it was that he didn’t need to ask 
them. ‘Ten minutes ago it looked to me 
like I’d have to shut down, but in place o’ 
that we’re gonna open up! We’re gonna 
put in an intensive production scheme. 
We’re gonna double up all our facilities an’ 
produce the cheapest line o’ high-grade 
productions that was ever put out, because 
I gotta cut the cost o’ my pictures to my 
exhibitors by thirty-three an’ a third per 
cent. Can we do it?” 

“Yes,’’ drawled his editor, Hillary Wells, 
with that whimsical grin he would have 
worn in the face of death. ‘And to hell 
with art!” 

Izzy winced, for he had been proud of 
the quality of his product, and they all felt 
the hurt in him. 

Then Sapp said, ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I 
can arrange to eat on Wednesdays and 
Sundays and sleep on alternate Thursday 
nights and preserve my precious art.” 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” grinned 
Izzy. “We ain’t just gotta work overtime; 
we gotta work all the time. Now looky! 
I’m gonna put this thing to you straight. 
I’m runnin’ a chance o’ goin’ flat smash 
broke by doin’ this; but I got more’n a 
chance 0’ goin’ flat smash broke if I don’t. 
So it’s up to us, an’ if we win we’re the cock 
o’ the walk. An’ besides that’’—he hesi- 
tated—‘“‘besides that, all these workers in 
the profession that’s gonna starve if every- 
thing shuts down’ll have jobs to divide 
among ’em.”’ 

“Whoops!” cried Dixie Day, wiping a 
tear from her emotional eye. ‘“Ain’t he the 
grand little man?” 


DWARD TRUST bore the weight of the 

world on his salt-and-pepper shoulders 
at this moment. He had just come from 
luncheon with Benjamin Trust, who had 
just been in conference with Klekoff, who 
had just received the vital communication 
from the Pinnacle branch manager at Key 
City, conveying the news that Morris Wall- 
stein of Prairie City had gleaned from Wil- 
liam Trust’s accidental revelation of what 
Jackson Trust, of the Prairie City Trust 
Company, had revealed to him at lunch, 
concerning Moe Gingus’ Palace Theater, an 
Iskovitch house; also concerning the Isko- 
vitch houses at Key City, Prairie Center 
and Prairie Gate. 

In all this chain of circumstances there 
had been nothing official, of course; but, 
nevertheless, Edward had come from that 
luncheon very much distressed over the 
financial situation in existence between two 
important customers of the Sunset Slope 
Trust Company, the same being Edward 
& Co. and Iskovitch, Inc. Now Edward 
was a man far too austere and too rigid in 
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his ethics to have any personal prejudice 
in favor of either customer, both of which 
were mere corporations and without per- 
sonality; but being a financier, and being 
put to a choicelbetween the two great masses 
into which humanity is divided, his sympa- 
thy and his allegiance lay with that division 
known as the creditors; which was right and 
proper of him, although, after all, the debt- 
ors, those who borrow money to conduct 
great enterprises, are the ones who keep cur- 
rency in circulation, and without them the 
creditors could not make a nickel. All this 
being true, Edward found his chief concern 
centered around what might happen to Ed- 
ward & Co., and the great problem of his 
existence was how he could most wisely, as 
agent for Edward & Co., handle the affairs 
of Iskovitch, Inc., to its best benefit, and 
make certain also that Edward & Co. got 
its. The necessity of decision lay under his 
hand; the vital communication from Jack- 
son Trust, of Prairie City; and, in addition, 
vital communications from Peter Trust, of 
Prairie Center; and Cornelius Trust, of 
Prairie Gate. Queries as to the financial 
capability of Iskovitch, Inc., were these 
communications, all three, and on such 
delicate shadings as Edward might put 
into the answers to those queries rested the 
financial comfort of Isidor Iskovitch and 
Iskovitch, Inc., one and the same. By 
trifles are the momentous affairs of men dis- 
posed; by trifles light as air. Should Ed- 
ward follow the instincts of his sire and his 
sires, or should he be swayed by the un- 
doubtedly brilliant record of the customer 
whose affairs were in the balance? Let 
him be just. Let him be wise. Let him be 
prudent. 

Small wonder that, with the weight of 
the world thus on his shoulders, Edward 
should feel annoyed by the information 
that a motion-picture star, Miss Aurelia 
Amour, wished to see him on a matter of 
business and would consult with no one 
else. The fact that she was a motion-picture 
star won her admittance, for who could tell 
what straw might show which way the 
braw blasts blew in this winter of the motion- 
picture discontent? 

He stiffened in his austerity as the busi- 
ness person came in. She was conducting 
her prospecting in mink on this occasion, 
with a shining new tint for her lips and an 
audacious new Paris hat to cheer her in 
these doleful days; and the exquisite fra- 
grance of Parfum d’ Aurelia preceded her to 
Edward’s desk by four yards. | 

“I’m so happy to meet you.”’ Thus she 
opened the business conference in her most 
feminine voice, and she turned on him the 
full battery of her elongated eyes, flinging 
back her mink cape to reveal the elongated 
ivory forearm with the ruby-studded brace- 
let and the four rubies on the tapering 
fingers of the elongated hand, asshe dropped 
gracefully before him the Pinnacle’s check 
for fifteen hundred dollars. “I’ve heard so 
much about you.” 

“And, of course, I have heard a great 
deal about you,”’ returned Edward, care- 
fully concealing the fact that this statement 
was not flattering, and he eyed the check 
aloofly. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 

“T want you to open an account for me 
with this in your bank,” she told him, sigh- 
ing happily. 

This had been her goal ever since the 
shutdown of the Pinnacle; but there had 
not been a Saturday, until now, when she 
had not been compelled to rush to the 
Intercoast with her half salary to antici- 
pate the checks she had kited; and she had 
felt it imperative to meet Edward under 
polite financial circumstances. 

In spite of his intense disapproval of 
motion-picture people in general and of this 
frivolous specimen in particular, so diver- 
gent from all his austere ideals of woman- 
kind, Edward was charitable. She had no 
thought in that feather-brained head of hers 
that she was disturbing a very busy man 
with a routine insignificance that could 
have been conducted by an ordinary under 
officer. If she thought at all, no doubt this 
queenly young person imagined that she 
was conferring a favor on him by bringing 
this paltry check to him direct; but it was 
in his stern ethics to show that he was 
above no detail of his business. 

“‘T am certain we shall discover that we 
are very happy to enroll you among the 
customers of the Sunset Slope,’’ he ob- 
served; and, with a.sidelong glance of dis- 
approval he could not prevent, he produced 
from somewhere the printed forms used in 


_a business transaction of this sort and pro- 


ceeded to fill them out with a few perfunc- 
tory questions. As he wrote, a renewed 
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fragrance floated subtly up to him, and he 
was sufficiently absorbed that he uncon- 
seiously found it not unpleasant; in fact 
quite the contrary. It distracted him, how- 
ever, by and by, and he involuntarily 
sought its source. It came from the ivory 
hand and forearm which lay on his desk 
quite near him. That was a beautiful arm. 


| His gaze unconsciously followed it up to 


Aurelia’s long oval face, smooth and vel- 
vety with its constant massaging and cream- 
ing. It was considered by many, and even 


| by Edward, a beautiful face. The elongated 


eyes were beaming their limpid languor on 
him, and on her carefully curved lips was a 
smile to which Edward—the austere Ed- 


| ward—actually gave a vague response; and 


in that fraction of an instant the alert 
Aurelia saw behind the frigidity of his salt- 
and-pepper eyes a sheen, distant and in- 


| distinct, but, nevertheless, a sheen like pearl 


necklaces. Immediately it was gone. Ed- 
ward batted his eyes as one emerging from 
a momentary stupor, and turning his head 


| with a jerk went back to his blank forms 


more austerely than ever; and when. in 
passing her a pair of cards to register her 
signature, their little fingers touched, he 
drew his hand away quite deliberately, and 
he disliked her very much. 

“Thank you,” said Aurelia in her softest 
of voices. ‘‘I’ll promise you I’ll try not to 
overdraw my account, Mr.Trust. I know 


| you bankers don’t like that. I do wish that 


I could find some sensible, level-headed 


| business man who would take the trouble 
| to help me save my money—make me be- 
| have, as it were; 


collect my salary, for 
instance, and be a trustee, I think you call 


| it, and not let me issue any checks without 
| his O.K., and 
_ There was positively no rise in Edward to 


” She paused, groping. 


this, and if she went on with the neat little 


| proposition which would necessitate an oc- 


casional meeting or so to balance accounts 
and the like, she’d run into a flat refusal. 


_ She saw that in his salt-and-pepper eye; 


that and nothing else. “ and so forth,” 
she finished, laughing. To what other sub- 
ject should she quickly shift? Benjamin 
Trust had been keen about motion-picture 
gossip. “Oh, have you heard the latest?” 
She rose and drew her mink gracefully 
around her elongated figure. ‘“‘The Isko- 
vitch plant is going to open up wide. It’s 
going in for intensive production, with every 
unit working overtime, and cutting the 
cost to exhibitors one-third. Young Isko- 
vitch is the hero of the profession this 
afternoon; and no wonder, for he said to 
his own staff that he was doing it so the 
actors could have more jobs.” 

By trifles light as air are the affairs of 
men disposed. There could probably be no 
trifle lighter than Aurelia, for that gifted 
young prospector carried away with her 
a cheering assay in the memory of that 
instant when she had seen the sheen in 
the salt-and-pepper eyes; but there was a 
sheen like ice in those eyes as Edward, re- 
verting to the instincts of his sires and the 
influence of his sire, carried over from 
luncheon, answered those vital communi- 
cations. 


“ec 


I see,’ observed Pro Bono Publico, 
“that one of the big motion-picture con- 
cerns out in Hollywood is going into in- 
tensive production, whatever that is, on 
account of the heavy demand on the part 
of the public for its pictures.” 

“Ts it?” asked Vox Populi. ‘Which 
one?” 

Gledidn’tin otice: memes 
cards?” 

“One. Either a seven spot or a spade or 
both.” 

“T’ve got it in my own hand,” grinned 
Pro, and showed it. 

But the exhibitors knew which one. Isko- 
vitch pictures could be had for a third off 
the price, fresh ones, right out of the cam- 
era, prices effective for those productions 
already on release, and effective until the 
slump should raise, if it ever did. If only 
they had any money to buy with, or any- 
body to pay to look at them, they’d order 
Iskovitch pictures to replace the reissues 
and old junk with which they were trying 
to reattract business; and, anyhow, it was 
a ray of hope shining through the drear of 
their Saturday and Sunday nights. As for 
the straight Iskovitch theaters, the moral 
tone was distinctly and immediately im- 
proved; and back in Hollywood, Isidor 
Iskovitch and his hard-working staff were 
preparing at top speed to put into shooting 
that effervescent plan of making two rolls 
of film grow where one had grown before, 
and with the same money; and the lot 
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of surreptitious satisfaction in the juxta- 
position—particularly since, as she had 
observed, there was no one here. That last 
was why he had come straight to this place 
from the Iskovitch plant with the Isko- 
vitch books—to work. He had, of course, 
refrained from announcing his controller- 
ship coincidental with the death of Miriam 
Iskovitch; but on Friday, the day after the 
funeral, he would file his authority, then 
close down the plant until its collections 
should overtake its overhead. It was the 
only sensible thing to do on behalf of 
Iskovitch, Ine., and on behalf of Edward & 
Co., especially. 

He found the oval eyes of Aurelia fixed 
on him in penetrating keenness which in- 
stantly became limpid languor. 

“You are thinking of your business,’’ she 
gayly reproved him; then she sighed. ‘I 
do wish we could have logical and substan- 
tial minds in the picture industry. What 
we need is sensible business men.”’ 

This was interesting. It was a pleasant 
surprise to find presently that this girl, 
when taken away from her environment, 
was not the feather-brained female he had 
assumed them all to be, but a young woman 
of reflective ideas and good sound common 
sense. Quite unusual in creatures so softly 
feminine, he believed; and unconsciously 
his eyes strayed to the glittering bracelets 
and the tapering ivory whiteness about 
them; and at that instant Aurelia once 
more detected the sheen of pear] necklaces 
behind the frigidity of his salt-and-pepper 
eye. But ah! The slightest snap of a twig 
may raise the quail before the shotgun can 
be swung to the shoulder; and never a 
woman so discreetly void of deliberate 
feminine appeal as, regarding him seriously, 
she listened to his words of austere wisdom. 

The dance music was on long ere they 
had finished dinner, and Aurelia had him 
on the floor before he knew it, dancing most 
stiffly and correctly, and she danced much 
more circumspectly than almost any of the 
young ladies of his sedate acquaintance; 
but always the cling of her tapering arms 
upon him, and always the exquisite fra- 
grance of her Parfum d’Aurelia encom- 
passing him; and the luster of her velvet 
shoulders and the languor of her almond 
eyes; and they walked out on the terrace 
after the dance and watched the glint of the 
moon path on the rippling ocean. 

Alas for human frailty! He had the 
honor, though he did not know it, of being 
one of the few people who had ever met 
Aurelia at breakfast, since she almost in- 
variably breakfasted in bed and in a vile 
temper; and inadvertently he made an 
engagement for a drive with her that after- 
noon. Of course, they met at dinner after 
that. And after that they danced again, 
and on this evening Aurelia unbent a trifle 
from her circumspection, and so wove the 
spell of the siren about him that she in- 
veigled him into taking a small drink of 
orangeade, made more palatable by some 
flavoring extract which she put into it from 
a little diamond-incrusted gold receptacle. 
It was a thrill for Edward, and he laughed 
quite a bit about the novelty of the expe- 
rience. He even repeated it, he had grown 
so emancipated under her tutelage; and it 
was he who made the appointment for 
tomorrow’s breakfast, he who lingered 
when it came time to say good night and 
held her hand over long—and there was a 
tiny point which looked like a gathering 
flame behind the iciness of his salt-and- 
pepper eye. 

The next night—this was Thursday, the 
night he was to go home—they began at 
teatime with the orangeade and flavoring 
extract, and just before dinner they had 
the flavoring extract alone, and some more 
of it with the dinner, in ginger ale, and some 
after the coffee. The lights burned very 
brightly, with everything else in a most 
agreeable soft focus, and events slid into 
each other with surprising ease. A gay 
party sprang up around them somehow 
with more flavoring, and much laughing 
and dancing, a flock of live members from 
Hollywood having run down at Aurelia’s 
behest; and there was a jolly ride in a car 
crowded with merrymakers. Finest people 
in the world! Sperthicly wondershul peo- 
ple, ’spitty feller din preciashem before. 
S’wasted life not to. J 

More lights. More hilarity. Music and 
dancing, and dark-skinned faces; and some- 
body was gambling! Somebody was gam- 
bling recklessly and scattering money all 
over the roulette table, and raking it in by 
handfuls. Somebody was the sensation of 
the evening. Who wasit? Edward who? 
Washa diffunce? Hurray! 
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More lights, more everything; and then 
a soft, warm, agreeable, blank world, to- 
tally blank; out of which awoke a head- 
ache, and then a painfully struggling 
consciousness, and then a most austere per- 
sonality, and then Edward. Edward who? 
Edward Trust! Edward Trust, with the 
daylight smarting his eyes, and he sicken- 
ingly aware of a pervasive odor which he 
remembered with surprise to have once 
thought an exquisite fragrance. But where 
was he? Out there was the soft lap-lap of 
the Pacific Ocean, but this wasn’t his room. 
It was a big room, with flowers all over it, 
and he was in a narrow bed—a twin bed. 
Painstakingly he turned his head, and 
there, on the pillow of the other twin bed, 
reposed the curly head of a young woman 
whose almond eyes were wide open and gaz- 
ing at him steadily. As she caught the hor- 
rified stare of the austere Edward, she 
smiled. 

“T thought you never would wake up, 
darling.” 

Shocked to the very core of his being, Ed- 
ward half rose to his elbow and gasped, 
“Aurelia Amour!” 

“That’s a funny break, Eddie dear,’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘It’s never Aurelia Amour any 
more; it’s Aurelia Trust.” 

Le a——1ts ” 

Words failed Eddie dear, while his scram- 
bled mind strove wildly to delve into the 
immediate past and come out of that jumble 
with a clear fact or two. 

“Now listen, Eddie, you’re not going to 
try to tell me that you don’t remember.” 
And there was a warning inflection in the 
soft voice of the bride. ‘‘We were married 
in Mexico last night with twenty-one wit- 
nesses, but it was too late for the morning 
papers. The afternoon ones, however, will 
have time for photographs, and we’ll get a 
million dollars’ worth of publicity on it.” 

“This is terrible!’’ gasped the groom, hor- 
ror overwhelming him as he thought of the 
austere Trust family. He sat on the edge 
of the bed, holding his aching temples be- 
tween his palms; but he was not left for more 
than one moment of solitary reflection, for 
his wife was out with a thousand-dollar 
negligée over her three-hundred-dollar 
nightrobe, and was confronting him in a 
gracefully determined manner. 

“What do you mean—terrible?”’ she de- 
manded. ‘“‘Now understand me, Edward, 
I have two stories ready to give the papers. 
and there’s a flock of reporters from Los 
Angeles waiting in the lobby for the low- 
down. It’s up to you which story they get.’ 


vil 


RETTY much kicked in was Isidor Is- 

kovitch as he stood alone in a room 
over a crib where lay a tiny red-faced mite 
of humanity, the gift to Izzy for which the 
gentle Miriam had laid down her life. Only 
yesterday she had been put to rest, and this 
morning was that blankness which none 
can know except those who have been into 
the chill void. Great black circles were 
about Izzy’s eyes, and his cheeks were hol- 
low and seamed, and his five deep creases 
were chiseled in his brow; the stoop in his 
shoulders was quite marked, while his 
clothes hung limply on his gaunt frame. 
The years of his youth were gone from Isi- 
dor Iskovitch, and this day was the day 
which set him toward his middle age. 

For some minutes he was as motionless 
as if he were a figure of bronze; then he 
stooped and kissed lightly the tiny red fist 
which lay outside the silken quilt. Som- 
berly he turned from the crib, his hat in his 
hand and the band of crape around his 
sleeve. 

As he opened the door Meyer Guldengeld 
stood there, somberness in his eyes, too, and 
hollow circles under them, for Meyer’s only 
granddaughter had been the center of all 
his joy. 

“You are going to town now, Izzy?” 

“Yes, I gotta get busy.” 

“Are you sure I can’t help you any?” 

““No, Meyer, much obliged.” And the 
two shook hands. 

Strong men, these; but as they stood in 
that handclasp the tears sprang into the 
eyes of each, and Meyer’s broad breast was 
heaving with suppressed sobs as he walked 
in to the crib; but Izzy set his lean jaws 
hard together, and striding down to his car 
jumped in and was sped quickly to the city, 
for he had much work before him—work 
complicated by the knowledge that he’d 
find Edward Trust in charge of his plant 
and it closed when he got there, and his 
credit and his standing and his prestige and 
all his fine record in the business blurred by 
the broadcast publicity attendant on that. 
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But he was miles ahead of Edward; hours 
ahead of him, thanks to the interference of 
the needy Aurelia in his destinies; and he 
was in a mad rush at business until well 
past the noontime; while at the courthouse 
a half dozen publicity men waited to seize 
the expected news and make much of it be- 
tween the jaws of thousands of printing 
presses, and Joseph stood on the courthouse 
steps waiting to seize Edward when he 
should arrive; and up in the little inner 
office of the Pinnacle, Klekoff fumed and 
fretted under the noncommunicative eye of 
the modest-appearing little Roabert. 

Where was Edward Trust? Klekoff had 
waited three interminable days to hang his 
jinx on Isidor Iskovitch, to blazon far and 
wide the news that would compel the cer- 
tain impression that Iskovitch, Inc., was 
on its last legs financially; that it had been 
closed under the compulsion of a controller, 
rather than voluntarily, as the Pinnacle had 
closed; and so would be put the finishing 
touch on the shaky credit of the Iskovitch 
theaters throughout the United States; and 
so would be brought down that crash which 
should smash Izzy flat. j 

The noon hour passed. One o’clock. Two 
o’clock. Almost three, and out there the 


| great Pinnacle plant, dead and cold, was 


like amorgue. A knock at the door. Stuart 
came in, Klekoff’s yes man, his cheeks as 
pink and his mustaches as neatly curled as 
ever, the only human being in the industry 
on whom the great slump had made no dif- 
ference whatsoever. 

“Mr. Iskovitch to see you, Mr. Klekoff.’’ 

“Tskovitch?” 

“Tskovitch!”’ exclaimed Roabert. 

“Tskovitch,” repeated Stuart, and all 
three looked at one another. 

“Send him in,’ ordered Klekoff curtly, 
and he and Roabert continued to eye each 
other in deep thought until the door opened 
again and Izzy stood before them. He 
wasted no time. He nodded to Roabert, 
but it was to Klekoff he spoke: 

“You took advantage of me, didn’t you? 
You stabbed me in the back when you 
knew I was tied up the way I was, when I 
had my heart tore with somethin’ I wouldn’t 
talk about to you because you couldn’t 
understand it, you dirty bum! An’ you 
didn’t think I’d get back, either, this quick 
after what happened to me, an’ I wouldn’t 
maybe, except—except now I got a son to 
leave my business to! An’ believe me, it’s 
gonna be a business when my son gets it! 
An’ I guess you didn’t think I could do 
anything if I did get back, did you? What 
kind of a sucker do you think Iam? Have 
I been the kind of a business man that’d go 
on notes when he didn’t know how to pay 
’em? I guess you thought that all my 
resources showed in the bank or some place! 
Well, ever since you started houndin’ me, 


Klekoff, I been pinchin’ out a private sinkin’ - 


fund, an’ if you wantta know where I got 
the money to lift your attachments at my 
bank an’ release my account an’ pay on 
my bonds an’ make it no use for Edward 
Trust to file his authority because he ain’t 
got any, for this time, anyhow—an’ if you 
got any curiosity about all that, go an’ look 
at your stock ticker, you dirty bum! Both 
0’ you!” 

For the first time he bent the fire of his 
resentment on Roabert. But Roabert 
didn’t get it. Without waiting to bandy 
any words with this convincing competitor, 
he had rushed to the ticker in the corner and 
stood aghast at the tragic tale recorded there. 
Pinnacle stock, which he had been building 
up with every drop of his financial blood in 
the past weeks, had taken an eighteen-point 
slide and was steadily going down! 


“Tt was me done tha} 
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repression of his sl 
three-quarters of a aml 
of Va stock on the mar; 
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I ain’t gonna sh 
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And he shook a quiver; 
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ee are an’ I never o} 
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on it’s gonna be me that | 
It’s gonna be me that de 
gonna be me, 


my son is the Iskovitch!”)| 

Roabert turned to Kk, 
wrath. ei 

“You would do it!” he 3 
breath; but Isidor Iskoy¢ 
out of the door, saw tha} 
between the partners and f 
would any other asset. | 
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“T’m an old fool, but P’mic 
“Nobody ever said you a 
plied John stolidly; “ncai 
with it.” : 
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advanced a dozen years} 
months.” B 
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carefully for his picture, 
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the motion-picture i 
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to the girls that you couldn’t 
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VE vith awe when I think how far 
ypud climb to the farthest star 
popesed since he lived on grass, 
it, pid, fool jackass. 


likeorm now stands erect; 
theackass, I expect— 


he\ens his mouth to bray; 
orl ed jackass slinks away. 
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anbrays and brays and brays 
an ‘he frost and the cloudy days, 
poity, 
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No such fun has the fool jackass; 

He drinks at the brook and nibbles the grass 
Till the sun goes down, then heaves a deep 
Sigh of contentment and goes to sleep. 


Man brays and brays and brags and brags 
Of his motor car and his moneybags 

And his ancestors and his battle flags 

And his murdering kings and his mighty brain 
That lifts the world to a higher plane. 


He brags of a new dope that will save 
Dozens of sick men from the grave ; 


Brags of a new dope that will slay 
Millions of men in a hideous way. 


The jackass does not boast; alas, 
He’s only a peaceable, fool jackass. 


He has no mind and he has no soul; 
All he can do is to lie and roll 

In the warm sunshine and humbly bray 
To Nature’s God in his asslike way. 


He has not learned to look around, 

Nor raise his dull eyes from the ground; 
Too short his sight to gaze afar 

And yearn to reach that farthest star 
Where we enlightened creatures are— 


Gods! Thinking beings, full of brains 
And plots and indigestion pains 

And bugs and booze and liver pills 
And fifty-seven other ills. 


In some far epoch, I expect, 

He’ll feel the urge to stand erect 

And smoke and steal and lie and cuss 
And be a civilized man like us. 


But ah, the exons he must pass, 
Living the life of a mere jackass! 
The gloomy years till he evolutes 
Out of the class of abysmal brutes! 


Some Post Cards of the Future 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Till he awakes and lifts his eyes 

And sees the God’s blue of the skies, 
Feeling the realization roll 

Through him at last—that he has a soul! 


That he has a soul and a reasoning mind, 
And no tail tagging along behind! 

My eyes fill wp as I see him there, 
Learning to butcher and hate and swear. 


A MAN at last! I can hear him raise 
His manly voice in a storm of brays, 
Chanting himself a hymn of praise. 


He lifts glad cries to the smiling sun 
And sharpens his knife and buys a gun. 


A MAN at last! And he learns to jazz 
And give the Enforcement Law the razz. 
His highest joy to loose the pup 

Of War and hunt his neighbor up, 

And with a bray of hatred, slam 

A six-inch shell in his diaphragm. 


But oh, the eons he must pass, 
Nibbling brush and chewing grass— 
Merely a peaceful, fool jackass! 

—Lowell Otus Reese, 


Recapitulation 
On a Tenth Wedding Anniversary 


EN years ago I verbally 
Declared my passion for you. 
TI said, without hyperbole, 
“My darling, I adore you!”’ 
(The information was exact. 
Restated, it would still be fact.) 


I thereupon, with urgency, 
(Your disagreement dreading) 
Declared that the emergency 
Required our speedy wedding, 
Wherein, without a spoken word, 
You, much to my de- 
light, concurred. 


With ardor mount- 
ing crescently 
I sketched our new 
existence 
(You blushing ac- 
quiescently ) 
Which loomed at 
no great dis- 
tance: 
A little work, a little 


fun, 
A little home, a little 
one. 


With youthful vola- 
tility 

I limned our 

home’s expan- 


sion 
(Reward of my 
ability ) 
Into acostly man- 


sion. 

(Our family we’d 
keep quite 
small; 

Two would, we 
rather thought, 
be all.) 


Now, gazing retro- 
spectively, 
Upon that crude 
depiction, 
It was, I muse re- 
flectively, 
A not untrue pre- 
diction. 
Although I 
bragged—acal- 
low male— 
It’s all worked out, 
save one detail. 


The residence ma- 
norial 
I planned, with 
bosom swelling, 
As yet is incor- 
poreal. 
Our first small 
bridal dwelling 
Still houses us, I 
must admit. 
(Eight children are 
the cause of it.) 
‘  —Baron Ireland. 
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the cottage his mind went back to a problem 
which had worried him for weeks. The prob- 
lem was Janeth. 

“You see, Bill,’’? he explained, ‘‘ Janeth 
is pretty unhappy. Bustedness is all right 
for us, but it’s different for a girl. We can 
take it out—oh, in driving airplanes or 
doing any number of damn-fool things. But 
a girl can’t. There’s a lot of feeling against 
the family here, and Jan gets the brunt of it. 
I mean parties and dresses and cars—all 
the sort of rot that means a good deal to a 
girl. 

“Why don’t you teach her to fly?” in- 
terrupted Seadog. 

“Well—I have, a little; but not enough 
to let her go up alone. I don’t like the idea. 
It’s’’—he scowled—‘“‘it’s undignified for a 
girl to be in that sort of game!” 

““Woman’s place is in the home,” agreed 
Seadog, too readily. Allan glanced at him 
suspiciously, but Seadog continued, ‘‘That’s 
the trouble with a home. Boresome places, 
if you ask me. Always a lot of women lin- 
gering around, wondering what in the devil 
to do with themselves. Sorry for 
them, but’’—he sighed deeply— 
““someone has to be dignified. Bet- 
ter them than us.” 

““Um-m,’’ commented Allan, “but 
you wouldn’t want your sister hop- 
ping around in a plane—like an ac- 
robat!”’ P 
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SEADOG FIXES IT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


cottage. Allan, realizing that he had hurt 
her, followed and slipped an arm about her. 

“We'll go to the club if you’d like,” he 
said anxiously. ‘‘It’d be nice to take Sea- 
dog and show him the place. But why go 
with her, Jan?” 

The toe of Janeth’s boot was digging 
into the turf. She shrugged. “Betts asked 
if she couldn’t call for us,’’ she explained. 
“T thought it’d be nice to go in someone’s 
car, instead of getting a jit!” 

“Right enough!” Allan responded, giv- 
ing her another hug. ‘Sorry I was cross, 
dear. Didn’t mean to be. But Betts How- 
land is an idiot—and Seadog hates a silly 


They crunched up the gravel path i Pas 


between hedges of privet towards | > 
the clump of trees and flowering . 
bushes which hid the cottage from é 
Brent House. That view of the old 
house, with its gracious sweep of 
lawn, was one which always tugged 

at Allan Brent’s heart. He had not 

been inside of it since his return, and 

yet his memory of it—the huge hall, 

with stairs curving up to the land- 

ing, the clock with its somber tick- 

ing and deep bell, the glass doors at 

the rear, looking out across a small 
emerald lake into the clean woods— 

was so vivid that it seemed he had 

just stepped out. Janeth had taken 

some of the most beautiful furniture for the 
cottage, graceful Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
pieces, which seemed always to share his own 
impatience for the day when they should be 
returned to rooms where they belonged. 

Janeth was not in the cottage. 

“‘T’ll ask Dotty where she’s gone,” said 
Allan. ‘Spread out, old dear, and be com- 
fortable.”’ 

Bill Seadog, at the end of his long jour- 
ney, slouched down in a comfortable chair, 
stretched his legs, lighted a cigarette, closed 
his eyes and sighed in contentment. 

A shadow from the door leading to the 
veranda fell across his eyes; he opened 
them and discovered a young woman, her 
arms filled with a mass of brilliantly col- 
ored flowers—burnt-orange dahlias, scarlet 
salvia, red zinnias—against the fresh yellow 
of her dress. She looked amazingly like 
Allan Brent—the same cut of features, the 
same alert expression of amusement about 
her mouth. Bill Seadog’s long arms and 
legs worked together to hoist him to his 


eet. 

“Hello, Bill Seadog,” she said softly. ‘“I 
thought you were asleep. I’m Janeth.” 

She put out a small cool hand for him to 
clasp, and smiled up at him. His blond 
head was slightly cocked, and he was blush- 
ing. 
““Of course I’m all kinds of a fool, you 
know,” he began. ‘‘ Always have been, for 
that matter.’’ He became conscious that he 
still had her hand in his, and blushed more 
violently ashe released it. ‘But I thought,” 
he continued, ‘“‘that you were a young- 
ster—the sort that one dandles on one’s 
knee, you know.” 

She shook her head solemnly, gazing up 
into his eyes. 

“You—you look jolly with those flow- 
ers,”’ he added. 

Janeth grinned, and whispered to her- 
self, “Times ten!” 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” She smiled. “I’m awfully 
glad you’re here! Would you like to help 
me fix these flowers?’”’ 

“Rather!” 


“Bettina Howland is a little idiot,” an- 
nounced Allan, “and I’m hanged if I’ll 
go to the club with her!” 

Janeth started to speak, but her chin 
trembled and she turned away towards the 


girl as much as I do. There’ll 
be lots of other girls there. 
Telephone her that we’ll go.’ 

With the letters which Janeth had given 
him he turned and walked slowly back to 
the plane. Seadog was mounted on the en- 
gine section, changing spark plugs. Girls 
puzzled Allan; Janeth especially. Perhaps 
that was because Janeth was the first girl 
he had ever studied from really close range, 
and he had started with the supposition 
that because she was his sister he must, as 
a mere matter of course, know her very 
well and understand her. Just a week ago 
Janeth had been furiously angry with Bet- 
tina Howland. And now they were plan- 
ning to go together to the club for the 
Saturday-night dance! 

“Too much for me!”’ he said. 

Janeth had been sauntering along Elm 
Street with the mail when Bettina’s car 
pulled up at the curb. Bettina was a small 
girl with frothy blond hair, a round face, 
and large brown eyes which seemed always 
to be looking for some great big strong man 
to protect her. She usually had several men 
stricken into devoted admiration of help- 
lessness, but to girls she was as colorful and 
opaque as a glass of water which has been 
given a very slight tinting of pink. Her 
mind was notorious for emptying itself of 
all it contained, like the wares of a peddler 
shaken from their sack. 

“Hello, Janeth dear,” she said. “Can’t 
I take you home? You know, the other 
day,” she continued breathlessly, opening 


the door of the car, “when I rushed past 
you I wanted to ask you to ride with me, 
but father was simply raging for his mail, 
and I didn’t dare waste a second. I do hope 
you'll forgive me, dear!”’ 

“T don’t remember,’’ answered Janeth. 
She hesitated, then got into the car beside 
Bettina. 

“T do hope you’re coming to the dance 
tonight!” 

The big car swept away from the curb. 
Bettina always seemed so laughably imma- 
ture, half hidden behind the wheel. ‘‘Who 
is the man you have visiting you?” she 
asked, ever so casually. 


In Her Eyes Still Glows 
ered All That Dotty 
Described as Cross:« 
patch, But She Gave 
Him a Smite 


Janeth, though she was tempted 
fearfully, caught her breath and an- 
swered negligently: 

“An Englishman—friend of Al- 
lan’s. His name’s Towar.” 

“Let’s all go together tonight,” 
suggested Bettina. 

““Well—maybe,”’ Janeth an- 
swered. ‘‘Perhaps Allan has planned 
to do something else. I’ll let you know, 
Betts.” 

“Oh, do come! Isn’t the little cottage 
sweet! Don’t you just love a little house?”’ 

“No,” answered Janeth flatly. ‘Of 
course if I had the big house and no sery- 
ants, I’d be stumped. But we have lots of 
fun in the cottage—and then we have the 
plane.” 

“T think it’s too wonderful!” gurgled 
Betts. ‘‘I’d love to have a plane—and 
fly!”” Bettina’s gesture denoting flight was 


vague. 

“T'll telephone you,” said Janeth as she 
left the car. “We'll come if we haven’t 
anything else on.” 

As she went out on the field to find Allan, 
Janeth felt vengefully pleased with herself. 
Even though she wasn’t allowed to con- 
found Bettina’s senses by telling her that 
Seadog was a real, live lord—and wouldn’t 
she fall all over herself !—Bettina was ade- 
quately aroused by the mere sight of a new 
man. 

Janeth could not imagine a better foil, 
for she knew that Seadog would be wearied 
to distraction by her. 

As the two men came towards the cot- 
tage for luncheon Allan remarked, ‘The 
kid wants us to go to the club tonight, Sea- 
dog. Dance—and that sort of guff. I tried 
to duck it, but her feelings were hurt. 
You'll be able to live through it.” 


“By all means, if she we 
responded Bill Seadog, “} 
it immensely.” 

“A silly sort of girl is go 
over,” added Allan apologet 

“T was thinking, just a f 
observed the other, “that ¢ 
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leveled off, and hung suspended for a mo- 
ment before its wheels and tail skid touched 
the ground. 

“Fearfully sorry to spoil your ride,” said 
Seadog, ‘‘but the oil’s off. Have to fix it.” 
He helped her from the plane. ‘‘It’ll take a 
few minutes,” he explained. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you like to go and sit in the shade?”’ He 
nodded towards the edge of the field. 

“No, [ll sit here on the ground and 
watch,” answered Bettina. ‘‘I wasn’t a bit 
frightened. I don’t know just why, but I 
have so much confidence in you. I think 
you’re a wonderful pilot!” 

“That's very jolly of you,’ Seadog re- 
sponded, fishing under the seat for a wrench 
and pliers. Silently he drew out the wires 
which secured the hood and exposed the 
engine. 

Minutes passed while he worked and 
while Bettina babbled up at him. Her 
conversation circled around the embarrass- 
ing and perfectly terrible scene the night 
before at the dance, when Dick Stinchfield 
had bounced up the stairs and come face 
to face with Janeth. Seadog countered 
with thoughts upon the art of piloting and 
the science of forced landings. Bettina was 
not to be shunted off. She thought Dick 
Stinchfield was perfectly horrid, even if that 
walrus of a father of his did have half the 
money in the world. Just because his father 
had brains enough to make a lot of money 
was no proof that Dick wouldn’t starve to 
death if he had to earn his own living. Was 
it? 

“Hardly,’’ agreed Seadog. 

“‘He’s said perfectly nasty things about 
Janeth,” continued Bettina, encouraged. 
“He said fe 

Seadog’s wrench clattered to the ground. 
“Be a dear old soul, and pass that up to 
me, will you?” 

“He said the other day that Janeth 
would marry him in a second if he gave her 
another chance!”’ 

The wrench, clamped about anut, slipped, 
and he scraped the skin from his knuckles, 
burnt the fingers of his other hand upon 
the cylinders trying to regain his balance. 

“T don’t think she would, do you?” 
asked Bettina, giving him a wide-eyed, ap- 
pealing stare. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ You 
might ask her when we get back.” 

“Oh-h!” breathed Bettina. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
dare!”’ 

Seadog hopped from the plane, went 
around to the other side, mounted the en- 
gine section, hid his face and cursed bit- 
terly. Having arrived at the conclusion 
that his earlier reflections upon silly women 
were mere vaporings of an idiot, he re- 
turned to the oiling system. At last he re- 
moved the pump, put it upon the ground 
and took it apart, cleaned it with gasoline, 
blew through tubes—with the result that 
his face, hands and clothes were well smeared 
with grease—and put it together again. 

Bettina had the art of engine lubrication 
explained to her; rotary engines, radial 
engines, stationary engines, motorboat en- 
gines, steam engines, pressure systems, 
splash systems, gravity systems. 

The first shading of dusk was filtering in, 
and Seadog was just about to branch off 
into thesubject of ignition, when the pump 
was ready to be bolted back in place. He 
secured the hood once more, stowed the 
tools, and faced Bettina Howland. 

“Did you actually hear this Stinchfield 
person say that?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Say 
that Janeth would marry him if he gave 
her a chance?” 

His grease-smudged face seemed like 
some stern, harshly cut mask from which 
two eyes glared balefully. 

“Um-m!”’ Bettina nodded vigorously. 
“He said it one day to Edith Birch and me. 
You can ask Edith. Wasn’t it horrid of 
him? I don’t think he’s a bit nice. The 
men don’t like him, either. They won’t even 
play golf with him. He whiffs the ball, and 
then gets mad and breaks his club. He 
plays by himself every morning—about 
nine o’clock, before anyone else is on the 
course.” 

The Honorable Bill Seadog stared at her 
for a moment, then turned to start the 
engine. 

Back at South Field again, he punctili- 
ously escorted her to her car, accepted the 
profuse gurglings of thanks, and sent her on 
her way homeward. Allan met him as he 
walked slowly toward the cottage. 

“Oil feed went to the dogs south of Mid- 
hunt,’ he explained. ‘‘ Needed cleaning. 
Rotten dirty! All right now.” 

“Betts entertained you while you worked, 
I suppose,” suggested Allan. 
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Seadog’s only response was a woeful shak- 
ing of the head. ‘‘Where’s Janeth?” he 
asked. 

“TIsn’t feeling well. Headache. Says she 
doesn’t want dinner. Seadog, I’m worried 
about the kid! I think I’ll try and get her 
out of this place. I wish I knew what to do 
about it. If you get a hunch, let me know. 
Hate to see her unhappy.”’ 

Seadog nodded solemnly. ‘‘By the way, 
old man, I’d like to take the plane tomor- 
row morning—nine o’clock.”’ 


Allan left the cottage immediately after 
breakfast, and Seadog loitered about the 
living room and veranda, glancing at the 
clock, waiting for Janeth. She had taken 
breakfast in her room. At last he appealed 
to Dotty Shively. 

“Ts Miss Brent up?” he asked. 

“No,” responded Dotty, ‘‘and she’s a 
crosspatch this morning !”’ 

He went to her door and rapped. 

“T say, old dear,’”’ he called, “hit the 
deck! I want you to come flying with me. 
Fearfully important! Will you?” 

She demurred, not sufficiently to be taken 
as a refusal, and then consented. A few 
minutes later she emerged from her room, 
dressed in breeches, white waist and woolly 
white sweater, with a bandanna tied about 
her dark hair. In her eyes still glowered all 
that Dotty described as crosspatch, but 
she gave him a smile, an almost defiantly 
pretty smile, and they started down South 
Field. 

“This is the morning when you learn to 
land a plane,’’ announced Seadog, giving 
her a sidelong glance to see how she took 
it. 

“Really?” she demanded eagerly. “‘ Will 
you teach me?” 

“Within an hour I’m going to send you 
up alone,” he responded. 

“Oh-h!”’ exclaimed Janeth. 
think I can?” 

“Of course you can! Easiest thing in 
the world. But first you’re going to take a 
ride with me. You take the pilot’s seat.” 
He rigged the double control, so that he 
could drive the plane from the passenger’s 
cockpit, and cranked upon the propeller 
until the engine started. 

As he climbed into the cockpit he paused 
and remarked thoughtfully, “‘I say, you 
have a motto in this country—some sort of 
peak or explode. Do you know what I 
mean?”’ 

She was puzzled for a moment, then 
laughed, ‘‘Pike’s Peak or bust!” 

7 poets it! That’s our motto! Let her 
rip!” 

The Umpty-five took to the air in a jump. 

Lingering at the edge of the golf course, 
two thousand feet up, Seadog studied the 
ground intently. A small figure, followed 
by a mere dot of a caddie, between the 
fourth and fifth holes, seemed to fascinate 
him. At last he closed the throttle and 
started down in a noiseless glide. 

Janeth turned and glanced back at him 
questioningly. 

“Take the controls,’”’ he ordered. “‘I’ll 
have my hand on ’em too.” 

She looked ahead, discovered the small 
figure, which had become Dick Stinchfield, 
and gasped. Once again she turned to Sea- 
dog, whose face was set in a twisted vin- 
dictive smile. 

‘Keep your eye on the ball!’’ he warned. 

A moment later, directly behind Stinch- 
field, he opened the throttle wide, and the 
engine roared like a brace of machine guns. 
Stinchfield jumped, his arms went up in 
horror and he flopped to the ground. The 
caddie scuttled away, leaving a trail of 
golf clubs. 

The plane snapped about in a tight curve 
and headed back upon Stinchfield, who was 
on his feet again. He started to run with 
this gigantic, demoniacal insect in thunder- 
ous pursuit. Then he flopped again, and 
arose as the machine passed over him. The 
wind blast sat him down with a thump, as 
though the earth had been jerked beneath 
him. Both arms went up in a frantic, futile 
gesture of wrath. 

Janeth turned to Seadog, aghast, lips 
parted, wide eyes shining. Then she faced 
forward once more, and he felt her hand 
upon the control stick. He allowed his 
own hand to jerk the plane around, then to 
rest upon the control lightly, letting her 
direct their course. 

Stinchfield was running in nightmarish 
frenzy toward the clubhouse, glancing back 
fearfully. He stumbled and slid upon the 
ground. Again Seadog turned the plane 
and surrendered the controls to the girl. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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She turned and saw Bill Seadog spring 
up, a pantomimice figure of elation which 
came leaping toward her, in burlesque of a 
dancer interpreting Joy. Behind him came 
Allan, interpreting Homicide, with a deter- 
mined and flat-footed Law hot in pursuit. 
She shut off the engine. 

“Beautiful!’’ yelled Seadog. ‘Like an 
ace! I knew you had it in you!” 

“What goes on here?’’ demanded Allan. 
oe Who tae 

“You’re under arrest!’’ panted Mike 
Bowman, presenting his warrant. It stilled 
even Allan’s protests. 

Seadog, like a reed in a storm, swayed 
toward Mike and his paper. 

“‘Stinchfield,’’ announced the chief of 
police, struggling for breath—he usually al- 
lowed the younger members of the force to 
chase culprits—‘‘says you—committed— 
public nuisance.”’ He gathered his strength 
for a final outburst of words. ‘‘Swears he’s 
going to charge attempted assault. Shake 
hands.” 

Seadog allowed his hand to be grasped 
and his arm pumped. A smile slowly tri- 
umphed over bewilderment, an almost 
beatific smile. His eyes lighted. 

“Public nuisance!”’ he repeated. ‘‘I say, 
won’t his grace be tickled pink!”’ 


At the business session of the Brent Avia- 
tion Company, a noisy and obstreperous 
majority, consisting of Janeth and Seadog, 
howled down the protests of the minority, 
Allan. Seadog, hitherto merely spiritual 
adviser of the company, was elected board 
of directors, while Janeth was warmly com- 
plimented upon her administration as 
president, treasurer and general manager. 
She was reélected with only one dissenting 
voice. The same voice dissented when it 
was moved, seconded and passed that the 
board of directors be thanked warmly by 
the company for teaching Miss Brent to 
land a plane. He was thanked warmly. 

When the minority’s voice could not be 
silenced by rebukes, warnings and admon- 
ishments, the president and board of direc- 
tors burst into song and beat upon the 
dinner table. 

In the kitchen Dotty Shively sat glower- 
ing and scornful. It had not been like this 
in the old days! In the dining room at 
Brent House there had been no such 
goings on! The doorbell rang, and she won- 
dered if the police had come for a second 
time that day, to put an end to the racket. 

Instead of waiting for Dotty, whose humor 
was sufficiently wicked without having life 
further embittered by doorbells, Janeth 
popped up from the table and answered 
it herself. 

Seadog, released by the justice of peace 
on his own recognizance for appearance the 
next afternoon, watched her and turned to 
Allan. 

““Not so bad, eh?’’ he demanded. ‘‘She’s 
happy now, you see. After all, old egg, you 
can’t expect a girl like Janeth to sit at home 
and do nothing. She’s too much of a per- 
son!”’ 

“But, Seadog,’”’ protested Allan, “‘if she 
wrecked, and hurt herself! And now she’ll 
want to fly all the time! She’ll be up eight 
hours a day!” 

“Let her! Why, the girl ——” 

Janeth entered and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

‘A reporter from the Bulletin,”’ she said 
in.a low voice. “I told him you had nothing 
to say, but he insisted. He says he has a 
very important question to ask you.” 

There was a thoughtful silence; the Sea- 
dog nodded. ‘‘I’d better see him. Will you 
ask him to come in here?”’ 

The reporter entered. 

“Mr. Towar,’’ he said, “‘we have been 
informed on good authority that you are 
really Lord Towar, the brother of the Duke 
of Tallbout. Is that correct?” 

Seadog’s eyes moved quickly to Janeth’s, 
to Allan’s, then back to the reporter. He 
made a barely perceptible bow. 

“Yes, that is true.” : 

“Have you any statement to make about 
the action brought by Stinchfield?”’ 

“None.’’ His head shook gravely. 

“Thank you. Good night.’”’ The re- 
porter looked pleased with this day’s labor. 

“Good night.” 

As the outer door closed behind him 
Allan exclaimed, “‘ Now how in the devil did 
that get out? I haven’t told a soul. Have 
you, Jan?”’ 

“Not a word. You didn’t tell Betts 
Howland, did you, Seadog?”’ 

“No. As a matter of fact I told her my 
brother lived in a little vine-covered shanty 
and bet on horse races.” 
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There was another moment of profound 
silence, then Allan’s face changed elec- 
trically, and he pointed to the kitchen. 
“Dotty!’” he whispered triumphantly. 
“Tell her to come in here!”’ 

Like a martyr who is determined to teach 
the lions a severe lesson, Dotty entered and 
stood glaring at the wall over Allan’s head. 

“Have you told anyone that Mr. Towar 
is the brother of the Duke of Tallbout?”’ he 
demanded. 


Dotty took a deep breath, as thouyh it | 


might be her last. “I certainly did!’’ she 
replied, eyes glinting angrily. “‘I went up 
to our house and told that Stinchfield butler 
exactly what I thought of him! And he 
won’t forget it for many a day, I’ll warn 
you!”’ Her head tossed in fine wrath. 
; foes Dotty!’’ exclaimed Janeth reproach- 
ully. 
“Oh, Allah!” echoed her brother. ‘Out 
of my sight, Dotty! Out of my sight!” 

As though she were guardian of all that 
remained of Brent dignity, she stalked from 
the room. But, once over the threshold, she 
gave the door a vindictive slam that shook 
the cottage walls. 

Their worst fears were confirmed the 


next morning when Janeth spread a copy of | 


a New York paper on the table before 
them. The story was on the front page. 
That meant it was in the London papers 
too. 

Bettina Howland telephoned frantically 


for the third time that morning, and for the | 


third time Dotty told her that they were 
out. At noon the attorney telephoned to 
announce that Stinchfield had withdrawn 
his complaint. A few minutes later a mes- 
senger boy leaned his bicycle against the 
hedge and propped himself against the bell. 

It was a cablegram. 

“Love and kisses from his grace, un- 
doubtedly,’’ remarked Seadog as he tore 
the envelope. His expression tightened as 
he read, and he muttered, ‘‘The beggar!” 
Then: ‘‘He has cheek, you know. Listen 
to this. ‘Two weeks after you land, Amer- 
ica pronounces you public nuisance. Re- 
spect for America unbounded. Find at 
steamship office passage and money for im- 
mediate return on Dunaria, sailing Wednes- 
day. Must insist upon your returning, and 
at once. Tallbout!’”’ 

“But you’re not going?” 
Allan. 

Seadog’s nod was glum and regretful. 
“‘He’ll cut off my money if I don’t. I’ll go 
home and annoy him for a week or so—until 
I get enough money to buy a new plane for 
the company. We have to have at least 
one more, you know.”’ 

Janeth’s blue eyes caught his, and he 
searched her face, found there an expres- 
sion of regret which, in some curious way, 
hurt him and comforted him at the same 


time. 
“Tll—I’ll be back,” he said earnestly. 
*‘ Just as soon as I can get here!”’ 


demanded 


Allan had gone to check the baggage; 
Janeth and Seadog stood upon the platform 
beside the train, ingulfed in a great silence. 
She gave a little sigh, glanced up and found 
him studying her as though it might help 
him to find words. He flushed slightly and 
smiled. 

“Board! Board!” yelled the conductor. 

Seadog raised his eyes and addressed the 
conductor sorrowfully. ‘‘Not bored, old 
man. Just a trifle unhappy.’”’ Then he 
flushed and said to Janeth, disgustedly, 
“Silly thing to do—make puns. Vacant 
mind, and all that rot.” 

Allan was hurrying toward them, baggage 
checks in his hand. 

“You’re a jolly sort of girl, Janeth,’ he 
continued, now desperately. ‘“‘I—I can’t 
begin to tell you how much I like you!”’ 

“Times ten!’’? muttered Janeth. Her 
black lashes dropped suddenly, screening 
the glint in her eyes. 

“T wish you’d tell me what that means!” 

““Maybe—sometime.” She gave him a 
tantalizing smile. 

“When I come back?’’ he demanded. 

“Perhaps.” 

Allan was pressing the checks into his 
hand. Already the train was inching along 
the track. Seadog swooped down, brushed 
his lips against Janeth’s cheek, gave her 
hands a quick clasp. Then, with a “‘By-by, 
old dears,”’ he ran and leaped for the steps. 

Allan, watching Janeth’s face as the train 
burrowed into the green woods and dis- 
appeared, breathed a sudden and inaudible 
“Ah!” of enlightenment. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 


stories by Mr. Parker. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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From the end of the pier an anguished 
voice belonging to his Britannic majesty’s 
official was raised in a hail to the schooner: 

“ Apprehend those men!” 

A member of that schooner’s crew sat on 
the porch of a building in Nassau that en- 
joys the title of Bootleggers’ Hall and 
chuckled in retrospect. 

“And for the longest while,”’ he said, “‘we 
couldn’t understand a single word that 
geechee hollered. He danced up and down 
out there in the sun and whenever he’d stop 
and holler we’d ask him what was the mat- 
ter and make out we couldn’t hear what he 
was sayin’. Meanwhile this here motorboat 
was paddlin’ along out to sea like a darn old 
duck. All the geechees on the wharf was 
moanin’ and cryin’ and we was yellin’ 
“What say?’ to that officer every time he 
jumped up and down and bellered at us. 

“Bime-by he got someone to row him 
out to the schooner and he says he repre- 
sents the king, and those fellers in the 
motorboat was robbers and pirates and a 
lot of other things real ignominious for any- 
one to be, and he says he demands in the 
name of this here king that we get up anchor 
and go and capture them. 

“Well, they was pretty far out by the 
time we managed to get the anchor up; 
and they was farther by the time we found 
out we couldn’t start the engine; and by 
the time we got up sail, they was gone en- 
tirely. Of course no one can start an engine 
with the switch throwed off, but he didn’t 
know that. Honest, it was a treat to see 
them fellers clean out that town. They, were 
good!” 

L’Ollonois, Morgan and Blackbeard may 
have looked with kindlier, more admiring 
eyes upon this motorboat, chugging home 
from piracy. Three men had raided a town 
with a population at least thirty times their 
strength, had robbed it of $4000 and de- 
parted unscathed. Fortune alone kept 
their exploit from being gaudier. The day 
before, customs receipts and other funds in 
West End had been shipped back to Nassau. 
If the piratical trio had staged their raid 
twenty-four hours earlier their booty would 
have amounted to more than $100,000. 


His Last Trip 


The reminiscent bootlegger poured out 
the rest of his two-shilling bottle of medio- 
ere beer, chased the eleventh pickaninny 
who had wished to shine his shoes off the 
porch and returned triumphant to his seat. 

“This is my last trip here,’”’ he said as he 
set down his glass. “‘ We’re running it from 
Bermuda from now on. The game is dead 
here. The best of it is over.” 

In Nassau, the best or the worst—de- 
pending on whether one values prosperity 
or peace more highly—of the bootleggers’ 
régime is over. The uproarious spendthrift 
days of the last two years are no more. The 
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center of the rum-running trade has shifted 
and divided. Bermuda and St.-Pierre, 
Miquelon, now contest for supremacy, with 
Nassau a poor and failing third. 

Most of the American bootleggers of note 
have left the Bahamas, which is good for 
the nerves, but bad for the bank accounts 
of the natives. 

The warehouses are still full of liquor, 
but the harbor of Nassau is crowded with 
black-sided, stocky-masted schooners, rid- 
ing high and empty, their crews discharged 
and cargoes lacking. 

The ramshackle hotel that a year ago 
housed so continuous and raucous a brand 
of revelry that near-by householders and 
the congregation of a neighboring church 
protested bitterly to the authorities, now 
shelters only a handful of rum runners, too 
stubborn to admit that the glory has de- 
parted from Nassau and follow its example. 


Dull Days 


The rival liquor rings with connections 
in New York have folded up their wallets, 
assembled their imported gunmen and 
sailed away. 

The archdukes of bootleggerdom, with 
their bellicose retainers, their feuds and 
alliances, combats and celebrations, are only 
a gaudy legend. 

For nights on end the barroom of Boot- 
leggers’ Hall houses no fight worthy of out- 
side intervention. The profusely orna- 
mented police of the colony go about their 
duties with no fear of being chased down a 
street to make a bootleggers’ holiday. 
There hasn’t been a shooting for months. 
Once more Nassau is on the verge of a pe- 
riod of virtuous convalescence. 

There are almost as many reasons offered 
for this decline as there are craft, vainly 
waiting for cargo, in the harbor. Nassau, 
one native points out, is farther from Rum 
Row than Bermuda and hence cannot com- 
pete on even terms with that island. The 
prohibition-enforcement service, another 
insists, has been paying an undue and prej- 
udiced attention to the liquor traffic of the 
Bahamas and has managed to cripple it. 
All Nassau joins in deploring the high duty 
upon imported alcoholic beverages im- 
posed by the Bahaman Government, which, 
they say, has stifled the trade. New York 
bootleggers, on the other hand, allege that 
it was the Nassauvian habit of cutting— 
diluting—and adulterating their liquor be- 
fore shipment—thus infringing upon the 
precious prerogative of New York boot- 
leggers themselves—that has sent rum run- 
ners elsewhere for cargoes. 

It is probable that the attention paid by 
the Federal authorities to Nassau’s particu- 
lar branch of the trade and the codperation 
these have received from a particularly 
able and patriotic American consul have 
been chiefly responsible for the return of 


peace and penury to the capital of the 
Bahamas. 

As a consequence of the slump, foreign, 
chiefly’ American, capital has been with- 
drawn and the Conchs, or Conkey Joes, the 
native Bahamans, have most of the busi- 
ness—what there is of it—in their own 
hands at present. These people comply 
with all the laws of their native land—out- 
side of a little perjury now and then con- 
cerning the destinations of their ships—the 
color and the glamour, the violence and the 
crimes attendant upon rum running and its 
more sinister companion enterprises, have 
left Nassau, though they may still be found 
upon the Spanish Main. 

A year ago most of the bootlegging con- 
cerns on the island were dominated by 
actual or renegade Americans, turbulent, 
short-tempered folk, maintaining private 
forces of thugs. These forces were neces- 
sary, if never entirely adequate. 

Liquor ring warred against liquor ring. 
The rum-running barons deceived and plun- 
dered one another when opportunity offered, 
and the henchmen of each party lied to and 
stole from their own and others’ employers 
with a fine impartiality. 

The double cross and the double-double 
cross flourished in Nassau with a true tropic 
luxuriance. No one trusted anyone else in 
the trade unless it were absolutely neces- 
sary. In the vast majority of cases this lack 
of confidence was not misplaced. 

One schooner slid her hatches over liquor 
worth $100,000 at Rum Row prices and 
sailed north, bound, according to her clear- 
ance papers, for Halifax. Before she sailed, 
her owner had cabled his agent in New York, 
confirming plans made by letter. Her cap- 
tain, without the knowledge of his employer, 
also sent a dispatch to his own agent. 


The Double Cross 


The schooner sold her cargo off New York 
Harbor. She might have sailed for home an 
hour after the last package of bottles was 
put overside; but, though her hold was 
empty, she lingered on the rum line that 
night. Toward midnight a tug bore in upon 
her out of the darkness, snuggled up to her 
rail and discharged a half dozen gunmen 
upon her deck. The sleepy crew surren- 
dered after a feeble struggle, and when the 
gunmen departed, the captain and the pro- 
ceeds of the trip went with them. There 
are certain bereaved persons in Nassau who 
still approach his name over a convoluted 
verbal highway of blasphemy. 

There was another ship which figured in 
a variation of the simple, or rectangular, 
double cross. She was purchased by a 
steamship owner who saw legitimate profit 
in employing her as a cargo and passenger 
carrier between Miami and Nassau. 

She was so established, and under her 
owner’s supervision made her trips regularly 
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began to kindle behind Sand Cay, off to the 
east, with its single, overbalancing tuft of 
palms, the master of the schooner had 
evolved a particularly convoluted and prof- 
itable version of the double cross. 

By daylight the last motorboat was put- 
tering away to shore; hatch covers had 
been replaced over a full load of liquor, and 
across the low backbone of Hog Island the 
fire-opal waters of the harbor winked and 
blinked an invitation. The schooner got up 
her anchor and spread her sails. Before the 
day was over she could discharge her cargo 
and word from the authorities, cabled 
north, would return her $50,000 bond to 
her owners. 

The bow of the schooner swung about, 
not toward the harbor light, gleaming 
golden in the early sun, but to the north 
once more. It was downright sinful to 
waste all this good liquor on a legal tech- 
nicality, her master had decided. He took 
his craft to Rum Row, sold every bottle she 
carried and vanished, leaving as evidence 
of his departure only the stricken moans of 
the vessel’s owners, forfeiters of a $50,000 
bond and purchasers of a cargo of whisky 
that the captain had sold for his own profit. 

With enough money to keep him com- 
fortably for life, and safely as well as long 
as he remained in the United States, the 
master of the schooner endured exile for six 
months and then returned to Nassau, will- 
ing to let bygones be bygones. 

There justice overtook him; not the law 
that the red-white-and-blue police of the 
colony enforce, but a retribution infinitely 
more direct, swift and painful—gang pun- 
ishment. 

The gang maintained by this particular 
ring had learned that he was ashore, but it 
was a little thug with a wizened face and 
the disposition of a hooded cobra who rec- 
ognized him. 

Frederick Street was dark and deserted 
as the repatriated captain strode along, 
until the thug darted out of the garden of 
Bootleggers’ Hall and smote him from be- 
hind, screaming his name and associated 
epithets in his high voice. The blackjack 
brought the master of the schooner to his 
knees. The thug’s kick sent him sprawling 
on his face, and before he could rise other 
members of the gang had swarmed over him. 

The captain had no chance, but realiza- 
tion of this roused no chivalrous hesitation. 
The double cross had to be paid for, and 
there in the white dust of Frederick Street 
the captain paid, under the trampling feet 
of the gang. 

By the time enough of the police arrived 
to dare to intervene the bill had been set- 
tled. The constables lifted the unconscious 
body from the spreading black blot in the 
road and bore it to the hospital, a creature 
only vaguely human in outline. Six months 
later the captain limped out of the institu- 
tion and away from Nassau. It is doubtful 
if anyone would have recognized him if he 
had remained. 


The Thug’s Mistake 


Shortly after this, so the Nassau legend 
runs, the light of revelation came to the thug 
and he reformed, eschewing liquor and its 
enterprises forever, and leaving the island 
for the more placid and pastoral precincts 
of East Side New York. 

A certain member of the liquor ring had 
offended against the nebulous but bitter 
laws of his clan and had been marked for 
punishment, which meant a brutally thor- 
ough beating up. 

The thug, who hated the offender, had 
been selected, at his own request, to carry 
out the sentence. 

He had many hatreds in his acrid soul, 
and one affection—a fellow gangster and 
his treasured and only friend. It was this 
friend who was to lure the offender into a 
certain barroom selected as the punishment 
chamber. The thug was to do the rest. 
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With all a bridegroom’s overpunctuality, 
the thug arrived at the rendezvous, and 
while waiting strove to accelerate the lag- 
ging minutes with brandy, neat and tidy. 

Eventually his neighbor at the bar nudged 
him, spilling the thug’s tenth or eleventh 


drink, and muttered out of a corner of his | 


mouth, “‘There’s your friend.” 

The thug saw two men standing near the 
door and crept toward them a little un- 
steadily, his eyes squinting through an al- 
coholic haze, his fingers fumbling for his 
blackjack. He struek venomously. The 
man crumpled over on his face and his com- 
panion, with a single startled glance about, 
fled. Snarling at this craven behavior of 
his friend, the thug kicked his victim sav- 
agely in the ribs, half turning the body over. 
His friend’s pale face looked up at the thug. 
Dizzy with drink, the thug had punished 
the wrong man. 

Later, when the friend of his heart had 
sufficiently recovered from brain concus- 
sion and splintered ribs to receive visitors, 
the thug was the first. He wept. 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” he sniveled. 
“Honest, I didn’t. It was this liquor. I’m 
offa it from now on. I’m goin’ home. A 
man in my business ain’t got no right to 
drink.”’ 

A Hint to Leave 


The former bootleg lords of Nassau con- 
stituted a little autonomy, as self-sufficient 
and resentful of interference as a nest of 
hornets, in the heart of his Britannic maj- 
esty’s colony. On one or two occasions it is 
believed that the punishments they im- 
posed went as far as assassination, but no 
one complained if they did, and the au- 
thorities were content to let well enough 
alone. 

Exile was a milder retribution, reserved 
for the overcurious rather than the actually 
sinful. A certain reporter for a New York 
paper once strove to interview Big Red. 
Big Red’s opinions on cosmic problems 
as expressed on that occasion were as fol- 
lowed: 

“Listen! They’s a boat for Miami at 
noon tomorrow. Get it!” 

Another staff correspondent’s nose for 
news led him into such difficulties that he 
fled for refuge to the American consul and 
remained in his home until a ship sailed for 
the mainland. A prohibition agent from 
the United States was recognized and 
beaten into insensibility and then shipped 
back to Miami, a battered and lacerated 
caricature of himself. A secret-service man 
was mobbed by the gang police and would 
have been killed had not one of the bootleg 
barons intervened, taken the operative to 
his own room and kept him there until the 
next ship sailed. 

Innumerable crimes of violence ashore 
and afloat have ended with their commis- 
sion. There was no aftermath in print or in 
court and only faint echoes of them have 
crept into legend. 

Were it not for a Dutchman, whose 
name is spelled in at least a dozen different 
ways, the buccaneers would have left as 
slight a mark in history or romance. EHs- 
quemeling, to use one version, sailed and 
fought under Harry Morgan. Later he col- 
lected thé deeds of his chief and those of 
other luminaries of the Main in a volume 
that is the source of most later tales of 
West Indian piracy. 

To date, no Esquemeling has appeared 
among the bootleggers who go about their 
dark or lurid ways unheralded and unsung, 
and the more so, the better. Legends at- 
tach themselves to this man or that, but 
these are-as evanescent as the songs the 
black stevedores of Nassau compose to cele- 
brate the craft that enter the harbor. Only 
rarely can these legends be followed up to 
any authentic source, but they lead occa- 
sionally to deeds Esquemeling would have 
included in his book. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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service. If others smuggled drugs and Chi- 
nese, it was in spite of the efforts of the 
consul and the United States, augmented 
by those of Bill McCoy. 

Toward smugglers of narcotics or yellow 
men, McCoy was as merciless and rabid as 
the most vehement prohibition-enforcement 
agent was toward him. His reports to the 
consul at Nassau concerning these pecu- 
liarly vicious phases of law violation have 
been of no small value. 

The trade in drugs and Chinese is the 

least public phase of the unsanctioned 
traffic that plies across the Main. The rum 
runner can obtain haven and comfort and 
supplies in British waters. The drug and 
Chinese carriers are condemned by both 
nations. Yet cocaine and morphine and 
the rest of that unholy association are 
flowing into America in large quantities 
from the Indies. They are literally borne 
along on the insweeping tide of liquor. The 
bootlegger perfected the mechanism of 
smuggling and the drug purveyor is profit- 
ing by that same perfection. 
__ At present Havana is the chief port for the 
illicit exportation of drugs. There, if you 
know certain telephone numbers and ad- 
dresses, you can purchase almost unlimited 
quantities of narcotics at the following 
prices, f. 0. b., Havana: 


PER 

GRAM 

@ubemorphine sk. So... eee eee $ .90 
Cocaine 48.5 <5 <2. eth ee 9 ee 80 
LGROUNE citrcn ww Soe se ee ee ae 1.00 
Granulated morphine ........... .60 


Not only is this trade infinitely more sin- 
ister than the running in of even the worst 
liquor but it is also much more difficult to 
smash. Drugs worth a fortune when sold in 
America may be carried ashoreinamoderate- 
sized suitcase. A man can land with no 
luggage whatever and take from his pockets 
enough narcotics, at underworld prices, to 
keep him in luxury for two years. 

No way has yet been devised for stopping 
the evil. As long as thousands of quarts of 
liquor are smuggled into a single port in 
one night, thousands of grams of the im- 
mensely more profitable morphine, cocaine 
and heroin can be brought in undetected. 
And where a schooner can put ashore hun- 
dreds of cases of liquor, another craft can 
land a dozen or so Chinese with equal se- 
crecy. 

Up from Havana the yellow men come, 
packed in schooner holds and paying any- 
where from $500 to $1000 for passage. 

Little is actually known of this traffic. 
Most information concerning it is based 
upon theory and rumor. Publicity is the 
last thing it desires. Only by accident now 
and then the curtain is pulled aside and re- 
veals a glimpse of some bizarre tableau in a 
drama, acted for the most part in absolute 
secrecy, as when the fog lifted from the 
Narrows of New York Harbor and the 
schooner Mary Beatrice was revealed, reel- 
ing aimlessly in the swells. 

The Mary Beatrice was a swift well-built 
craft of twenty tons, launched at Harbor 
Island in the Bahama group, carrying cargo 
for her builder, picking up desultory freight 
for his widow and coming at last under the 
command of her builder’s son, William Al- 
bury, who degraded her into a carrier of 
Chinese from Havana to New York. 


A Hidden Drama 


Late in May of last year the Mary Bea- 
trice slipped by night from Havana Harbor 
and went north through the whistling trade 
wind. On her deck were William Albury, 
Lambert, his brother, and William John- 
son, all white. There were also a negro 
deckhand, Black Mose, and another darky, 
Willibert Saunders, who cooked for her 
crew and the twenty Chinese below decks. 

The curtain falls and remains down until 
ten days or two weeks later, when the Mary 
Beatrice arrives on Rum Row and anchors. 
William Johnson enters a skiff and rows 
ashore. 

Once more the curtain falls, to lift again, 
many hours later, when Bill McCoy, on his 
Tomoka, is hailed by a man rowing wearily 
about in a skiff who demands of him the 
whereabouts of the Mary Beatrice. Where 
she has lain, between the schooners Tomoka 
and Furzehem, gray waves run across Rum 
Row. McCoy invites the searcher aboard, 
feeds him and then begins to ask questions. 
These the man Johnson is unwilling to an- 
swer. He knows McCoy’s reputation. He 
realizes that if Bill learns about the cargo 
of the Mary Beatrice he himself may be 
turned over to the revenue authorities. 
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Johnson rows from the Tomoka to the 
Furzehem, which is just making sail for the 
run to Nassau, boards her and departs 
from the Row, leaving McCoy’s questions 
unanswered for the most part, but his sus- 
picions aroused. 

Then comes the last of these revealed 
fragments of a hidden drama. Inthe choppy 
seas of the Narrows, the Mary Beatrice, 
once the trimmest little craft out of Harbor 
Island, staggers and lurches about drunk- 
enly. Her cordage is slack. A loose sail 
bellies and flaps across her deck. Her unat- 
tended wheel twirls this way and that as the 
currents twist her rudder. Eventually men 
from a cutter hail her and then board. Wil- 
liam Albury, Lambert Albury, Black Mose, 
Willibert Saunders—there is no trace of 
them. Of her cargo of twenty Chinese, fif- 
teen of them crouch in her cabin, starving, 
bloodstained, bearing bullet and knife 
wounds, deaf to questions. 

One must fill in the gaps for himself, tak- 
ing, if ingenuity fails, this or that of the 
assorted stories of what happened, told by 
the surviving yellow men to an interpreter. 
These agree only in one detail: After the 
battle, the bodies of the Alburys, Mose, 


Saunders and five Chinese were thrown | 


overside. 

Four hundred years ago the rovers of the 
Spanish Main evolved the profound maxim 
that dead men tell no tales. It is an axiom 
that still holds today on the blue waters of 
the Indies or the gray-green tides of New 
York Harbor. It is the reason bits of 
mighty stories that the wind brings in from 
the Main to the islands of the south are 
never wholly revealed. 

A man lives in the Bahamas and still 
sails the schooner on which he once started 
north from Havana with thirty-eight Chi- 
nese below deck. A revenue cutter came 
over the horizon as he was about to set 
them ashore on the Florida coast and he 
stood out to sea once more. 


Without Trace 


A keen wind was blowing offshore and he 
ran before it, the cutter reeling and smok- 
ing along in pursuit. Dusk and the pursuer 
crept up on the schooner together. The 
wind had freshened and the blue waves of 
the Gulf Stream had changed to great gray 
rollers, when toward the end of the chase 
the schooner went over on a tack that 
canted up her rail and hid her deck from the 
view of the oncoming cutter. Then, after a 
space, she shortened sail and waited the 
approach of the pursuer. 

*“Y ou’ve got Chinese aboard!”’ the board- 
ing officer accused, peering into an open 
hatch. 

“No,” said the captain woodenly, staring 
at the deck that the leaping waves had 
scoured clean. 

“That’s a lie! I’ve got a nose!”’ 

“We carried a batch of Chinks for plan- 
tation work from Havana down to Neu- 
vitas. That’s what you smell. We have no 
Chinese aboard now. Look for yourself.” 

He spoke the truth. Of the thirty-eight, 
not one remained. Dead men and the 
waters of the Main keep counsel. It was 
not an entirely profitless trip. Half the 
Chinaman’s passage money is always paid 
in advance. 

The reticence of the ocean and of the 
dead men thrown therein are responsible 
for the rumors, hints and bits of tales that 
are washed like flotsam back and forth 
along the length of Bay Street in Nassau. 

A schooner puts out from the turquoise- 
and-jade harbor to the sapphire-and- 
amethyst sea beyond the lighthouse. After 
an interval, long or short, she returns and 


only the six or eight men aboard her know | 


what occurred during that interval. The 
more vivid and lawless their exploit has 
been, the less willing are they to talk when 
they return. 

So it must have been during the reign of 
Teach and his wild followers and in the 
days of the blockade runners. Crimes com- 
mitted most successfully have no aftermath 
of publicity whatever. 

“Piracy on the Spanish Main!” a Nas- 
sauvian who had grown wealthy since the 
United States went dry snorted. ‘“‘News- 
paper bunk! We don’t like newspaper men 
here. They give the islands a bad name be- 
cause they want sensation instead of facts. 
They don’t look for the truth. They sit 
around and dream pirate yarns.” 

And while he continued to mourn, from 
an obviously full heart, over the innocuous- 
ness of the rum-running trade and the in- 
herent exaggerations of the whole tribe of 
writing folk, a steamer, recently out of 
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For Abrasions 


New-Skin forms a smooth film 
that protects the sensitive 
place and helps it to heal. 
Applied in advance to spots 
liable to be 
rubbed, it pre- 
vents the abra- 
sion altogether. 


Atall Druggists. 15, 30 & 
50 cent sizes. Genuine New- 
Skin is always sold in glass 
bottles, in red and gold 
cartons, never in tin tubes. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 
“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


SURFACING FLOORS 
Make $5,000 to $10,000 a year surfacing 
floors with ‘‘American Universal’’ elec- 
trically driven machine. Replaces six 
hand scrapers—earns you six men’s pay. Small 
amount of money starts you. No special train- 
ing or experience required. Interesting work in 
a new and uncrowded field. 


Big Demand for Work 


Every newly laid floor must be surfaced. 
Every old floor represents a resurfacing 
job for you. We show you how to get 
the work, furnish office forms, adver- 
tising matter, etc, In fact, we set you 
up in a big paying business of your 
own. Here’s an opportunity of a 
life-time. Write today for com- 

plete details. 
American Floor Sur- 
facing Machine Co. 
636 So.St.Clair St., Toledo, 0. 


GATES TOURS to EUROPE 


30 to 80 days, $425 and up. Sailings from May 
to September. These Tours are planned by 
skilled experts with over thirty years of suc- 
cessful experience. Write for booklet G-2. 
GATES TOURS —Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Paris Rome 


London 


Learn Cartooning ~-—~ seas, 
SS 
Sa 


At Home—In Your Spare Time > 
from the school that has trained so 

many successful cartoonists of to- 

day earning from $50 to $200 and 
more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makes 
original drawing easy to learn. Send 
6cinstamps for fullinformation and w 
chart to test your ability. Also state age 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1434 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Whole or part time. Liberal commission contract. We 
make high class line of advertising specialties from 
Celluloid, Metal and Glass. Weekly Checks. 

CRUVER MFG, CO., 2456 Jackson Blvd., 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


eS Zhe and Cripples’ Tricycles 


haat Models for All Needs 
J (: a The COLSON Co. 
: 840 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
SALESMEN EARN BIG MONEY 

Selling ‘‘Indestructible Twill’’ 

Wearproof Suits. Union Made. Retail $12.50. Something 
new. $3 comm. No delivering. Clothing experience un- 
necessary. Price and quality sell them. Prompt deliver- 
ies. Permanent agents and district managers wanted. 
Wearproof Clothing Co., 450 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Particular men who have worn Kahn made-to-measure 
clothes for years frankly characterize the clothes now 
being produced by us as “the finest Kahn ever made.” 


These fine clothes, tailored to your measure and em- 
phasizing your personality in their distinctive styling, 
can now be purchased at surprisingly moderate prices 
— $30 to $75. 


It is the part of wisdom to meet the Kahn dealer in your 
community and graduate into the Kahn tailored class. 


KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 
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Nassau for Halifax, was lurching back past 
the harbor light, her cargo still aboard and 
three of those who had departed on her 
missing. She looked exhausted and a little 
disheveled, did the steamer, like a stout re- 
spectable dowager who has been caught in 
a pool-room raid. She crept feebly to her 
anchorage and the roar of the chains 
through her hawse holes came over the 
waters like a sigh of relief. 

The Louise F had returned, disillusioned 
and nerve shattered from her first essay at 
rum carrying. Scorning more reputable and 
less remunerative cargoes, she had taken 
aboard 39,000 cases of liquor and started 
out across the Spanish Main, where pirates 
are newspaper myths. 

Before she sailed there had been a squab- 
ble which had ended with the discharge of 
the chief engineer and the hiring of another 
man to take his place. The assistant engi- 
neer, brother of the man discharged, had 
been retained in his original capacity. Thus 
both of the brethren had grievances and 
ambitions for profitable revenge, and, tak- 
ing a third man into confidence, laid plans 
for piracy. The assistant stowed his brother 
and the other conspirator on the ship before 
she sailed. She had dropped the islands 
well behind her and was frothing along 
north through the Gulf Stream before any- 
one but the assistant engineer knew of their 
presence. They were introduced to other 
members of the crew in the following fash- 
ion: 

The assistant engineer hammered on the 
door of the new chief’s cabin and announced 
that the auxiliary engines were acting 
strangely. The engineer entered the engine 
room and then abandoned haste for rigidity 
before two men, each of whom held a re- 
volver. He was tied, gagged and carried 
back to his own room, while the assistant 
engineer went on deck and informed the 
navigating officer that something was the 
matter with the chief. 

Again the plan worked smoothly and 
the navigating officer was held up, bound, 
gagged and laid beside the chief engineer. 

In the next half hour the captain, Mate 
Chisholm and Supercargo Turtle were 
likewise lured below and captured. Then 
the piratical three appeared on deck, an- 
nounced to the negro sailors that the ship 
would now change her course and head for 
Florida, and cut short any tendency to de- 
bate the matter by punctuating their re- 
marks with motions of their pistols. 


A Tale of Calamity 


To while away the tedium of the run, the 
trio brought up some liquor from the hold; 
and becoming convivial, offered to remove 
the gag from the mouth of any man who 
wanted a drink. But the five captives, in 
refusal, shook their heads sadly, that being 
the only gesture they could possibly con- 
trive. 

The steamer dropped her anchor off 
South Pablo Beach, Florida; and, directed 
by the revolver muzzles of the pirates, the 
crew began breaking out the cargo and 
loading a yawl with the burlap-cased pack- 
ages. With three negroes to act as steve- 
dores, two of the pirates took the boat 
through the mild surf to the shore, superin- 
tended its transportation up the beach to a 
hollow in the dunes and returned to the 
schooner for another load—minus one ne- 
gro who in some fashion appeared to have 
evaporated. 

Actually, he had done no such thing. He 
had had an opportunity to run and he had 
taken it, and was devoting his energies to 
nothing else in the world. If he had not 
collided, during his flight, with a native of 
South Pablo, the probability is that he 
would still be completely absorbed in that 
occupation. As it was, when he was halted, 
he babbled a tale of outrage and calamity 
that sent the white man to a telephone and 
a revenue cutter from Jacksonville out to 
sea full speed. 

The pirates, still merrily unloading liquor, 
saw the approach of the cutter in time to 
tumble into the boat, row ashore and van- 
ish. The revenue men boarded the steamer, 
released the captives and then cross- 
examined them suspiciously, evidently pro- 
ceeding on the theory that rum runners, 
rich in wiles, were trying out a new one on 
Uncle Sam’s long-suffering prohibition 
officers. 

Weeks intervened before the last bit of 
skepticism had vanished and the final yard 
of red tape had been unrolled. Then the 
ship was permitted to return with her cargo 
to Nassau and she pointed her weary and 
disillusioned bow homeward. 
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looks good—or isn’t it bad?—to the supe- 
rior. Theplot tosend the husband away 
Tell me, Carl, do you think I’m pretty 
enough to qualify as the heroine?”’ 

She turned toward him with apparent 
seriousness, though there were the begin- 
nings of a smile about the sweet red lips. He 
dropped her hands and sat erect, flushing 
deeply under the shafts of her ridicule. 
The lady’s man is flattered by retreat, con- 
fusion, fear, doubt; but he hates to be 
laughed at. 

That alone is intolerable. That alone 
turns the edge of his weapons. 

“That’s all right, Anne; that’s all right,” 
he mumbled. ‘‘Laugh if you want to. But 
I meant it. What are you going to do when 
he leaves?’’ He saw the smile fade and, 
encouraged, pressed on. ‘‘ You haven’t any 
money, any resources.”’ 

“T could work, you know.” 

“Could you? Places aren’t easy to get. 
You’d have to live in a hall bedroom and 
eat in beaneries.” 

“T could live in my own house.” 

“Oh, no, you couldn’t!”’ he returned tri- 
umphantly. And then more considerately— 
“Tt’s mortgaged, you know; the bank 
would foreclose; you’d lose every cent you 
have in it.”” He pleaded again: ‘Please, 
Anne, just say you’ll consider me. I swear 
you'll never regret it. You can stay here 
then. I’ll take up the mortgage. Things 
can go on just the same. We’ll find someone 
to stay with you, some elderly woman 2 

““And you’ll have a country home and all 
the’’—she hesitated in her cool, faintly 


amused speech—“‘shall we say all the ad- | 


vantages of a country home, at half price? 
That would be—well, nice for you, of 
course. But people would talk ——”’ 
““Anne!”’ Theman’s hoarse voicestopped 
her. “‘You don’t mean that. You’re just 
pretending to misunderstand me. You 
know how I love you. Just the instant the 
divorce is granted we’ll be married. That’s 
what I’m waiting for. I’m dreaming of 
it ” 


He stopped, shaken by his own words; 
and then. went on, fiercely, supplicatingly: 
‘Please, Anne e 

She raised her hand as if to fend him off. 

“T’m tired,” she said a little wildly, her 
composure gone. “I can’t think—I don’t 
want to think. It’s all come so suddenly. 
Men! Riding roughshod! Just worrying 
about themselves, wanting, and _ stub- 
born ——”’ 

She burst suddenly into tears, hiding her 
face in her hands, her rounded body shak- 
ing under the blows of her sobs. Thrilled, 
triumphant, Croyle laid his arm about her 
shoulders. And again did bewildered dis- 
appointment mock him, for she shook off 
the arm so fiercely that he started back in 
fear of a blow. She fumbled at the door, 
pushed it open and fled up the red-brick 
walk, sobbing bitterly. He made a move 
to follow her; got out of the car and took a 
few steps. Then he stopped. His weak 
mouth sagged half open. Even in the dark- 
ness he caught it hastily together again. 
He gnawed at his lips in indecision and 
started again up the path. 

The door of the little house slammed shut 
behind her. He wheeled then, eager, angry, 
repulsed, but not defeated. He returned 
to the ear, started it roughly, as though it 
were a horse he longed to beat, and dashed 
off to town. 


Web’sstruggle with the elements matched 
the storm raging in his brain. The snow 
pelted him and dragged at his footsteps. 
The wind buffeted him with rough palm, 
twisted his overcoat about his knees and 
strove to tear the bag from him. Head 
down, breathing open-mouthed, he labored 
through the drifts. He reached the inter- 
urban line at last and waited in the shelter 
of an open shed for one of the great snow- 
mantled green cars thundering in from 
upstate. A limited slugged by, his signals 
disregarded. But a local came soon after 
and took him aboard. It landed him near 
the University Club. He registered in the 
vaulted marble lobby. They assigned him a 
room and he sat in it for hours, his head in 
his hands, thinking, thinking. 

Long after the door of the little house 
closed on the weeping Anne he sat in the 
deep chair. He thought of his wife; not 
bitterly, but sorrowfully, as though she 
were dead and he mourned her. Decisions 
wheeled and tumbled in his gloomy sky 
like swallows. Now and again they settled 
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A Tonic for Your Wardrobe 
NEW Young's Hat is a Spring tonic for 


your entire wardrobe. It imparts smartness 
as nothing else can. This is because Young has 
a way of adding something to his hats that 
lends an air of distinction to them and to the 
men who wear them. 

The country-wide popularity of Young’s 
Hats is due principally to this added quality; 
they make you look your best. 

Let your Spring hat be a Young’s. You'll 
find that it is the most stylish and becoming 
hat you ever owned—and that it retains its 
good looks in spite of wear and weather. 

Young’s at $5.00 is the standard of hat value the country 

over. Other qualities at other prices. The Young hat-box 

illustrated above portrays “The Sky-Line of the Nation,” 
consisting of representative buildings of America’s great 
style centers. It symbolizes the nation-wide popularity of 


Young’s Hats among the best dressed men from coast to 
coast. Buy your Spring hat where you see this box displayed. 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 
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N point of size, luxury, and conveniences 

the Bellevue-Stratford and its tiny prede- 
cessor have but little in common. But the 
unsurpassed cuisine, the careful, attentive 
service, the genuine hospitality, that made 
the old Bellevue famous the world over re- 
mains intact—an heritage from the restful 
past to the bustling present. 7 
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momentarily, only-to take wing in alarm at: - - 


a new gesture of his mind. 

He went to bed late, worn out mentally 
and physically, the decisions still fluttering. 
He slept poorly, rose earlier than usual and 
ate a tasteless breakfast in the club dining 
room. , A page found him as he left his 
table. 

“Telephone, Mr. Drew,” the boy mur- 
mured, and conducted him to the rank of 
mahogany booths under the mezzanine. 

“Are you there, Mr. Drew—are you 
there?’’ came a voice as Web put the re- 
ceiver to his ear; the voice of Francis, 
steward at the Urban Shore Club, Francis 
the competent, the distant, the slightly 
scornful. A voice so changed that he 
hardly recognized it, changed by an agita- 
tion that shook from it every vestige of the 
usual control. 

“Yes, yes, Francis,” he assured hastily. 
“What is it?” 

“For God’s sake, sir, will you come out 
right away? Something terrible has hap- 
pened!” 

Hesnatched overcoat and hat andstepped 
out into the pale, crisp sunshine. At the 
door man’s signal a taxicab squattered up 
the snowy driveway like a fat brown hen. 

“Urban Shore Country Club, as fast as 
you can!” he directed, and thrust himself 
into it. The taxi went off urgently, rocking 
sidewise on its springs. 


In perhaps two hours the vehicle re- 
turned to town, slipping neatly through the 
thickening traffic to the gate of Platinum 
Products. Web got out and without a word 
to the driver walked up the steps and into 
the office building. His face held no shred 
of color. His lips were compressed, his 
eyes dull. He took off his hat absently as 
he entered his own office. His forehead was 
wet. He threw his overcoat on a chair. 
After a single knock he opened Croyle’s 
door and entered. 

President Denison sat at the desk re- 
served for him, smoking his morning ci- 
gar, his ash tray, the full-rigged ship of 
glass, convenient to his left hand. Croyle, at 
his superior’s right elbow, listened defer- 
entially, his lean, hard body inclined for- 
ward, angled arms across the arms of his 
chair. 

Their faces revealed that Web had inter- 
rupted a conversation about himself. 

“Morning, Drew. Just discussing your 
transfer. Mr. Croyle tells me you want to 
leave Motor City.” 

“T had thought of it,’’ Web acknowl- 
edged, sitting down rigidly in the chair 
Croyle indicated, so that he found himself 
facing them across the desk. ‘“‘But there 
are some questions I’d like to ask before 
I decide.” 

Denison, 
nodded. 

“About our other plants?” 

“« About the policy of your organization.” 

They considered him attentively. Deni- 
son answered the challenge in his voice. 

“‘T supposed our policy was pretty well 
understood. What is it you wanted to 
know?” 

“T want you to tell me whether some 
conclusions I’ve reached are right or wrong; 
that is, conclusions and what I believe are 
facts I’ve based them on.” 

“Yes; I’ll tell you.” 

“All right. You know, of course, Mr. 
Denison, that you pay your white-collar 
men, your executives, from a third to a half 
less than any other corporation in the coun- 
EY sae 

“Hold on, Drew,” 
“if you’re not satisfied 

Denison, cigar between upraised fingers, 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“Let him alone, Croyle.’’ Then to Web, 
“Admitting for the sake of argument that 
I do know it, what then?” 

““And your expenses for doing business, 
the allowances you make us for entertain- 
ment, are much higher than in other cor- 
porations, aren’t they?”’ 

“‘Supposing I say they are from 50 to 150 
per cent higher. What of it?” 

“Wait! You let your yard foremen and 
laborers and skilled mechanics in the mills 
buy stock, don’t you?” 

“Yes; that’s our policy.” 

“But you don’t let executives buy any, 

“ No.’”’ 

“Mr. Denison, do you own Urban Shore 
National Bank?” 

‘““A majority of the stock.” 

““And you let executives borrow money 
from your bank on very easy terms to buy 
homes, don’t you?” 
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Production costs are low; even in the wild 
war days they never went very high. I’ve 
had the satisfaction of seeing some of the 
companies that coaxed my men away fall 
by the wayside. 

“T’ve even gobbled up two or three of 
them myself. That’s the kind of efficiency 
my system produces. 

“Tt isn’t a bad system for you fellows 
either, no matter what you say.’’ There 
was a queer note of defiance in his voice 
that commingled with it something that 
was almost pleading. ‘‘You’re young, 
Drew, and you yelp about things you’ll 
laugh at ten years from now. Of course 
you have your troubles. But you’d have 
them if you didn’t work for me. Chances 
are they’d be a good deal worse. You get 
along pretty well.” 

Croyle nodded judicially. At no time 
during the conversation did Web acknowl- 
edge the general manager’s presence by so 
much as a glance. His eyes were fixed on 
Denison’s face. 

“How about John Daimler?” he asked. 
_ Denison relighted his cigar before reply- 
ing. 
“John Daimler is an unfortunate acci- 
dent that might happenin any corporation,” 
he replied coldly. 

“He’s in a sanitarium, body and brain 
gone i 

“We're taking care of him there.”’ 

“You put him there. He cracked be- 
cause he worried for years over the shape 
his affairs were in—hopelessly in debt, 
creditors nagging and threatening him.” 

For a moment it looked like an explosion. 
Ripley Denison’s hands gripped the arms 
of his chair and a tide of anger flooded his 
face. But he controlled himself. 

“Surely that’s not my fault. I paid him 
twenty thousand dollars a year id 

“After you’d educated him to spend 
thirty thousand,’’ Web broke in. “I saw 
his daughter the other day waiting on table 
in a cheap restaurant. How’d you like it if 
your daughter had to do that?” 

“Damn it, Drew, we won’t discuss my 
family!”’ 

“We'll have to take your family into 
consideration, sir, because we have to take 
ours into consideration when we work for 
you.” 

“IT made Mrs. Daimler and her children 
a liberal allowance, which she refuses to 
accept.” 

“Tf she thought your system a good one 
for them she wouldn’t refuse it, would she?”’ 

“See here, Drew, I don’t care to discuss 
my business with you any further. I’ve 
treated you fairly. I’ve answered all your 
questions. If you want a transfer we'll 
talk about that.” 

‘“‘T was coming to my case, Mr. Denison.” 
Web stood with his hand on the back of his 
chair. “‘I want you to understand it. When 
you do 

“Tt’s only a few months since you pro- 
moted me, and I haven’t had a minute’s 
peace since it happened. You gave me a 
title and a little raise. You gave me a posi- 
tion to maintain which is costing twice as 
much as the raise came to. I can’t live on 
the salary. It’s simply impossible, and of 
course you don’t want us to. You’ve ad- 
mitted that. You don’t have to worry 
about filling my place so long as I’m hand- 
cuffed. 

“But this system falls off the tight rope 
once in a while, Mr. Denison, so far as your 
employes are concerned. I went home the 
other night in a blizzard and found the 
house freezing cold. There wasn’t any fire 
because there wasn’t anything to put in 
the furnace. I’d ordered coal; the man 
wouldn’t deliver it because—because he 
couldn’t trust me. 

“He drove away with the load when my 
wife couldn’t pay. That’s what you and 
your system have done to me,’ he con- 
cluded bitterly. 

Denison turned sharply to Croyle. The 
general manager did not speak, but his 
look and his shrug said eloquently, “‘How 
could I? I didn’t know.” 

“Well, of course, if you haven’t sense 
enough to come for help where you know 
the help is waiting, you can’t blame me,”’ re- 
joined Denison, obviously patient. ‘‘Croyle 
would have given you the money ——”’ 

“Don’t you see?”’ Web broke in, his voice 
rising uncontrollably. ‘It isn’t the price 
of a load of coal. I’ve always paid my 
debts and looked everyone in the eye. I 
can’t any more. In seven months you have 
robbed me of my self-respect. But I’m 
going to get it back.’”’ He advanced until 
he stood against the outer edge of the desk. 
He regained composure and spoke quietly 
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Here is the Vital 


Spot in Your Engine 


The timing gear train is located in 
front of the engine just back of the 
tadiator, as shown in the drawing. 
The greater percentage of engine 
noise and wear can be traced here 
when all timing gears are metal. 


Cross section of a Textolite camshaft 
gear showing exclusive construction. 
The flexible-web, composed of fabric 
layers bonded together with a chemi- 
cal gum—pressed hydraulically into 
shape and cured—it is not mutilated 
and weakened by machining. The 
comparatively thin web of a Textolite 
gear allows flexibility of rim and quick 
recovery from shocks and takes up the 
lash and whip—the destructive vibra- 
tion of the engine. 


Most engine noise starts in the timing gear train. 
This is also the spot where wear begins. 


You can quickly and permanently stop this 
engine noise and wear at little expense—simply 
have your service man install a Textolite 
silent timing gear. 


Textolite Gear Absorbs Vibration— 
Silences Noise 


The Textolite non-metallic gear, as you can 
see by the above illustration, runs between 
the two metal gears in the timing gear train. 
This eliminates tne metal-to-metal clashing 
and, through flexibility, cushions and absorbs 
crankshaft whip—a destructive strain on the 
engine. 


The Textolite gear is a dependable product of 
the General Electric Company. You will find 
them on many of the better cars and trucks. 


Textolite Materially Increases Engine 
Life—Pays for Itself 


Laboratory and road tests showed that 
Textolite added fifty percent to the life of the 
engine. The increased value it gives your car 
will alone more than pay for the cost of a 
Textolite installation. Every day you delay 
installing a Textolite gear you shorten the 
life of your engine. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


JOHN V. HUVF & VUMPANY 


Sole Distributor to the Service Trade 
157 WEST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 


TEX TOLITE 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


SILENT 


TIMING GEAR 
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_ Partners 
in Progress 


---Skilled Workmen , 
and Good Tools! 


The skyscraper, modern factory, 
ocean liner, railway trestle and 
subway tube are 20th Century § 
marvels of industrial progress. | 
Tributes to the “partners,” skilled = ff 
workmen and good tools. rf 
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Among tools, the file stands pre-eminent 
because more frequently in demand : 
and more varied in use than any other : 
implement in the workman’s kit. i 


Through 60 years 
of achievement, 
NICHOLSON Files 
have established 
themselves as neces- 
sities to industrial 
progress---the univer- 
sal choice for accuracy 
in filing, with econ- 
omy of effort and 
time. 


The files endorsed by 
artisans are the files 
to use in your home. 


(TRADE MARK) 


NICHOLSON 
FILE CO. 


Providence, R.!..U.S.A. 
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again. “I’m starting now—today—to try. 
You’ve told me what I wasn’t quite sure 
of. But now I know. So I’m quitting 
Platinum. I wouldn’t work for you an- 
other hour if you paid me five times as 
much as I’m getting. I’ll dig in a sewer, 
carry a hod, do anything so long as I’m off 
your’ pay roll and free. You can fit my 
platinum handcuffs onto somebody else; 
I’m through with them. I’m through with 
your system. Thank God, I’m getting out 
with my life.’’ 

A smile of mean triumph came to Croyle’s 
farce. Denison’s smile was intended to be 
mildly contemptuous. 

“Well, of course, if you want to quit, 
that’s your lookout,” he said. ‘‘ We’ll try 
to get along. But you needn’t be a fool 
about it. This isn’t melodrama. Platinum 
isn’t taking any lives.” 

“Tsn’t it?’ Web asked, and paused. 
Something in his tone caused them to give 
him instant and strained attention. They 
saw his eyes slowly fill and his chin quiver. 
“T’m—I’m not so sure. Joe Sheridan shot 
himself at the country club last night.” 

Ripley Denison caught his breath nois- 
ily in a sort of bestial grunt. He started, 
briefly but violently. His hand struck the 
ash tray. The gallant little glass ship, to 
him asymbol of bitter struggle and splendid 
success, tinkled in a thousand pieces on the 
floor. 

“Here’s what—what he left,’’ gulped 


eb. 

He laid a sheet of paper in front of Deni- 
son. Vainly the president, going from 
apoplectic purple to deadly palenegss, at- 
tempted to read it. He could not focus his 
gaze. He squinted feebly, uncertainly, as 
he fumbled with his glasses. He looked up 
pepe nly, The younger man took pity on 

im 


“No use, Web,’”’ he read. ‘‘‘ You can’t 
buy fifteen-dollar gin on forty-five hundred 
a year.’”’ 


The taxicab bore Web through the snow- 
covered streets and past the stretches of 
open white country to the little house. He 
went up the red-brick path mechanically 
and let himself in. A bulky man in baggy 
clothes confronted him, a man who dis- 
pensed with his overcoat but kept his derby 
hat on his head and wore shiny, clumsy rub- 
bers. Evidently he stood guard in the hall. 

“Say, you can’t come in here,’ warned 
the stranger. “I got one to watch; that’s 
enough. You’ll have to go on out.” 

At the blazing wrath in Web’s eyes the 
man recoiled involuntarily and made a mo- 
tion toward his hip pocket. With his left 
hand he pushed aside his coat and tapped 
the large metal star on his vest. 

““You—you better not interfere with the 
law,” he warned, blustering to cover his 
Sey ““T’m constable of this here town- 
ship.” 

“What do I care who you are?” re- 
turned Web. “What are you doing in my 
house?”’ 

“°Tain’t your house,’’ returned the other 
smugly. ‘‘The bank’s begun foreclosure 
proceedin’s on it. And they’ve took up the 
chattel mortgage on your goods. They’re 
goin’ to sell ’em. That’s the reason I’m 


»| here; to see that nobody gets away with 


nuthin’.”’ 

“Well, I have some papers and personal 
things to get.” 

Web brushed by the grumbling constable 
and went upstairs. He returned soon’ with 
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tears and an excellent inflammation. We 
called him The Undertaker. As was usually 
the case, this was related to the nature of 
his store. 

The Undertaker always worked in the 
evening, when the sports and slummers were 
out. He carried a subscription list headed 
Fund to Bury Poor Old Goofey, or Poor Old 
Poppa Johnny, or The Poor Old Dude. Be- 
fore leaving Blank’s for his route he would 
start it off with “ William Blank, $10; Hank, 
$5; Jim, $5,’ and similar imaginary con- 
tributions to inspire confidence and set a 
high example. 

The territory was wide, including, as it 
did, the whole lower East Side and the sa- 
loons of the Broadway amusement district, 
and The Undertaker must have buried us 
all in the course of a few years. Naturally, 
it sometimes happened that he would ap- 
proach some familiar character for money 
to bury a bum who had passed by only a 
moment before. But a man had to risk some 
embarrassment, and the returns made it 
worth while. 

Now that was hokum, of course, but I 
considered it excellent hokum. It was ho- 
kum also to strap up one arm and go out 
with an empty sleeve, but how many men 
ean bind an arm so that it will not show, 
and how many can endure to have an arm 
bound that way all afternoon? I have 
helped to make cripples of boys in the 
morning in Blank’s back room, and in 
the evening have seen them shooting pool 
as well as the best on The Bowery. 


Methods That Bring the Coin 


Footsy was almost a genius too. He 
would stake himself to several rolls of hospi- 
tal gauze and squatting on the floor would 
wrap both feet in it until they were as big 
as footballs. A few layers before the outer 
wrapping he soused the bandage with a red 
liquid that he made himself from water and 
carmine pills. Footsy had been a barn- 
storming fighter at some earlier day and the 
pills had served him in some very realistic 
frauds in that profession. He was what 
they called a tanker, or one who would take 
a dive in the vat by agreement with the 
gamblers. As he was a pretty good fighter 
and didn’t like to take them on the chin any 
more than he had to, Footsy got up this 
scheme of chewing a carmine pill, which 
made most convincing gore and caused him 
to look as though he was being cut in strips 
when he was only being tapped on the face. 
After wiping his lips with the backs of his 
gloves a few times he would have his face 
literally painted with the stuff, and the 
crowds never blamed him for going down 
and out. 

Poured on the lower layers of bandage, 
this liquid would seep through to the outer 
folds, giving just the proper tinge of faint 
red. It always amused me to see him stalk 
through the barroom as far as the door and 
there settle into a most painful gait, hob- 
bling without crutches, a good deal like a 
tomcat with tarred feet traversing a fur rug. 

Poppa Johnny worked on stilts. He had 
been a professional foot racer, but his gang 
had been broken up after some swindles in 
the Middle West, and when his feet would 
earn him no more money Poppa Johnny 
went on crutches. One night Bill Blank 
was about town with a young heavyweight 
fighter who afterward became champion of 
the world. Blank’s principal concern at the 
time was to build up the boy’s popularity. 
As the lad had a bit of cold sense he was in 
a fair way to become about as popular as a 
turnkey, popularity being in those days a 
commodity that was sold over the bar. Was 
he tight? He creaked. 

However, on the evening I speak of, Dan 
and his fighter were strolling from place to 
place along Sixth Avenue near Herald 
Square, when along came Poppa Johnny on 
his stilts. He was hideously warped, having 
mastered the knack of throwing some of his 
joints; and his face, which was an ideal trag- 
edy mask, anyway, was drawn in lines of 
dreadful pain. He threw Blank a wink and 
came up to them. 

“The Kid give him a pound,” Blank told 
us that night down at the place. ‘The Kid 
says to me, ‘Bill,’ he says, ‘look at this 
poor guy; he’s in terrible shape’; and he 
give Poppa Johnny a five-spot. And I say 
to the Kid, ‘Why don’t you bet him five 
more you can beat him runnin’ up to Thirty- 
sixth Street and back? I think he’s a stall, 
myself,’ I say to the Kid. So I hold the 
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dough and Poppa Johnny slams down his 
armful of wood, and you can gimme a kick 
in the pants if he don’t beat my champion 
from here to the Battery.” 

I don’t suppose there is any defeat in 
history more thorough and demoralizing 
than the rout of the weepers in the lobby 
of the Madison Square Garden by John 
Alexander Dowie, who had come on from 
Zion City, Illinois, to preach his faith. We 
had heard that Mr. Dowie was receiving 
thousands of dollars every night in the col- 
lection plates, and had a vague picture of 
him staggering to his hotel with all that 
weight of cash on his person. Pug, I think 
it was, organized the expedition. At any 
rate I was a private in an army of about 
forty apparently wretched victims of fam- 
ine and physical infirmity who called on 
the ‘‘ Messiah” at the Garden. We waylaid 
him in the lobby after his services, and Pug 
was the spearhead of the attack. He was 
weeping a nice free flow as we waited there, 
and when that white square rigger of Mr. 
Dowie’s finally showed, coming down the 
aisle, the trickle became a freshet of woe. 

“Here comes Santa Claus,’’ Pug warned 
us through the shower just before Mr. 
Dowie came within earshot. ‘“ Rally round 
the Christmas tree.”’ 

Then came the impact. 

“Oh, Mr. Dowie ” Pug started off. 


starving man. I’m so weak and faint I 
can’t hardly stand up. In the name of 
charity, Mr. Dowie, will you help these 
starving men?” 

We looked our most deserving. Some of 
us were whimpering. The boys on the stilts 
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were stomping around the evangelist. 
Hands, gnarled with synthetic rheumatism, 
were thrust appealingly through the circle. 
It looked like the crash magnificent. © 
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Mr. Dowie stood there looking us over 
for a full minute. I began to have my 
doubts. There was a suggestion of chill in 
his calm eye. Suddenly he began to chug. 

“What, my man!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
mean to tell me you haven’t eaten anything 
for four days?”’ 

“Not a crumb!” gurgled the now ecstatic 
Pug. ‘And all these poor men here are 
starving too.” 

There was another long pause. 

“My man—my good man—I’m proud of 
you. I’m proud of youall. This is the most 
encouraging thing I have seen in New York. 
To think that here, of all places, I should 
find men willing to suffer for the Lord! Keep 
it up, my men. Try to go forty days. Fast 
and pray. There is strength in prayer. 
You don’t know how much good it has done 
me to see you. Good night.” 

My own racket prospered so well that I 
renounced work forever, and I don’t believe 
I regret it. I always made my headquarters 
at Blank’s and spent most of my money 
there, but I had a room of my own within a 
week and have lived a comfortable if not 
an inspiring life. In my younger days, of 
course, I drank far more than was good for 
me, and it was not long before I matricu- 
lated at the Zoo, as we alumni of the al- 
coholic ward refer tothe lair of theseven-toed 
dik-dak and other fearsome fancies infest- 
ing the dreams of a man with the rattles. 
But I believe I should have drunk no less 
whatever else my occupation had been. 
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Senator F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, Ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Finance Committee Which 

Considers the Tax Bill in the Senate 


would not dare to veto it. Why do I say 
that? Because the Democratic plan re- 
duces taxes. The President could not veto 
a bill that reduces taxes. How could Mr. 
Coolidge say to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tax- | 
payers that he would not sign a bill for a | 
reduction of their taxes because it gives 
greater reduction to those of smaller in- 
comes than to those of larger incomes? He 
could not do that. Some tax reduction is | 
better than none.” 
“You feel that the Democratic members | 
of the Senate will back your plan?” | 
“Yes. In framing the | 
Democratic plan we con- 
sulted as much as possible 
with our colleagues in the 
Senate. 
certed action, you under- 
stand, but we took into 
account the viewpoint of the 
Senate, and you havealready 
seen statements of several 
senators to the effect that 
they plan to support the 
same schedules as are pro- 
vided in the plan proposed 
by the House Democrats.” 


The Credit 


“Our plan is not a make- 
shift. It is constructed with 
an idea to produce the 
needed revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and with the splen- 
did administrative features 
that are in the bill now we 
will be able to get even more 
taxes out of some of the 
same sources that have in 


past years been furnishing the Government 
with only a part of the revenue which the 
Treasury should get. 

“The Republicans having a majority in 
the House and in the Senate, and a Presi- 
dent in the White House, will, of course, 
claim credit for the law whenever they get 
it through. My idea of tax revision was to 
have the leaders of the Democratic and the 
Republican parties agree on a program. I 
really believe that a majority of the steer- 
ing committee of the House would have 
done this, but neither the President nor the 
Secretary of the Treasury would let them 
doit. Sowehavesupported the provisions 
of the Mellon bill which we thought were 
worth while, and opposed the others. 

“The Democratic plan fixes the normal 


income-tax exemptions at $2000 for single | 


persons, instead of the present $1000, as 
Mr. Mellon proposes. All married persons 
or heads of families would get an exemp- 
tion of $3000, instead of the present $2500, 


There was no con- | 
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which Mr. Mellon retains for incomes under 
$5000, and $2000 for incomes above $5000. 
Special deductions and allowances would 
remain undisturbed. 

“Under the Democratic plan the normal 
income-tax returns are fixed at 2 per cent 
on amounts of $5000 or under, instead of 
3 per cent for amounts under $4000, as Mr. 
Mellon proposes, and instead of 4 per cent, 
as under existing law. We would place the 
normal tax at 4 per cent on amounts from 
$5000 to $8000, instead of 6 per cent above 
$4000, as Mr. Mellon proposes, and in- 
stead of 8 per cent under the existing law; 
we would place a normal tax at 6 per cent 
on all amounts above $8000, instead of 8, as 
under existing law. 

“One of the principal features of the 
Democratic plan is to extend the earned- 
income proposal of Mr. Mellon so that it 
would include farmers and merchants and 
tradesmen, and give them an opportunity 
to consider as earned income a reasonable 
compensation to farmers owning and per- 
sonally operating their farms, and also per- 
sonal compensation to merchants and other 
tradesmen who combine capital and personal 
services for the purpose of earning income.’ 

*“Wouldn’t a farmer or a tradesman,” I 
asked, ‘‘be permitted to pay himself a sal- 
ary as a natural and legitimate charge for 
the operation of his business, and would 
not this charge be entitled to the classifica- 
tion of earned income?” 

“Tt ought to be, certainly,” replied Mr. 
Garner, “but if you will examine the lan- 
guage of the bill it speaks of ‘wages, salaries 
and professional fees,’ and an individual 
can’t pay himself a salary out of his busi- 
ness, as a corporation can pay to an indi- 
vidual who owns its stock. I proposed an 
amendment in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee so that all doubt on this subject 
would be removed, but it was not adopted 
by the committee. 

“The Democratic plan further provides 
that the tax rate on earned income shall be 
331 per cent below the normal and surtax 
ye prescribed for unearned income, in- 
stead of 25 per cent, as Mr. Mellon pro- 
poses. 

“Our surtax rates commence with 1 per 
cent on incomes from $12,000 to $14,000, 


| instead of $10,000 to $12,000, as Mr. Mellon 
| proposes, and instead of $6000 to $8000, as 


under existing law. The Democratic surtax 


| rates continue upward at the rate of 1 per 


cent increase for every $2000 up to $60,000. 
Then the rate is 1 per cent for every $1000 
until $66,000 is reached, when it jumps to 
1 per cent additional for every $2000 until a 
maximum of 44 per cent surtax rate is 
reached at $94,000 and above.’ 


Two Theories of Taxation 


“Under the Democratic plan approxi- 
mately 390,000 persons with incomes under 
$1000 who are now required to make re- 
turns, but will pay no taxes on account of 


, reductions and exemptions, will be relieved 
_| of the necessity of making out returns. 
| There are in addition 794,000 persons with 


incomes from $1000 to $2000 who now are 
required to make returns but will pay no 
taxes, for the same reasons I have just 
stated. Under the Democratic substitute 
plan these persons will not have to go to the 
trouble of making returns. In addition to 
this, there are about 1,646,000 persons with 
incomes from $1000 to $2000, and 580,000 


| heads of families with incomes of $2000 to 


$3000,whowould be entirely relieved of taxa- 
tion under the Democratic plan, but who are 
taxed under the Mellon plan. Thisimmense 
relief to millions of small farmers, trades- 
men, mechanics and other laborersand small 
business men is an important feature of the 
Democratic plan. 

“When we entered the war in 1917 the 
income-tax exemptions were $2000 and 


| $4000 for single and married persons re- 
| spectively. So we are not proposing any- 


thing extreme when we suggest that $2000 
and $3000 rates should now be applied. 
Mr. Coolidge has talked about getting back 
to peacetime taxes. The step I have sug- 
gested is in the direction of peacetime taxes. 

“The Democratic surtax rates are, of 
course, based on the doctrine of ability to 
pay, but they still are substantially below 
the present rates in most other countries. 
In Great Britain the surtax rates still ap- 
proach 50 per cent, while the maximum 
rate in Canada today is around 65 per cent. 

“Honest and equitable peacetime taxa- 
tion is the goal of the Democratic Party. 
Resting on sound economics, we believe 
our plan gives full and equal justice to the 
taxpayers large and small, individual and 


corporate, and avoids the, 
any group. 
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anew company, transfer all the assets to the 
new company, issue new stock and give 
themselves $50,000 in cash, and pay on the 
$50,000 only the 12% per cent rate and not 
the full surtaxrates. There is no way of tell- 
ing how much will be saved when the new 
law goes into effect. 

Many of the rulings of the commissioner 
of internal revenue, which have in the past 
simply been interpretations of existing 
law, have now been embodied in the bill 
pending in Congress, so that there may no 
longer be any doubt about the attitude of 
the Government toward various deduc- 
tions and allowances. The whole system of 
income-tax administration is being grad- 
ually improved. It is interesting to note 
that the cost of collecting the income tax 
is relatively insignificant. The experts who 
have been testifying in Congress show that 
it costs less than 1 per cent to collect most 
of the income taxes from the individuals, 
whereas it costs about 10 per cent to collect 
minor taxes, known as nuisance taxes. 
All other taxes, particularly luxuries, cost 
about 114 per cent to collect. The gather- 
ing of customs duties costs a great deal 
more than any of the others, but on the 
whole the amounts collected are large 
enough to warrant the expense. 

It is too early, of course, to say what the 
final bill will look like, for tax reduction 
thus far is a contest between two schools of 
thought. There is a substantial agreement 
between them on what shall happen to 
taxes on moderate incomes, but there is a 
vital difference on the method of taxing 
persons of wealth. Mr. Mellon says the 
reduction of the higher surtaxes means the 
release of capital for productive enterprises 
and the diversion of funds from tax-exempt 
securities to taxable investments. Inas- 
much as this is a presidential year, tax re- 
vision becomes a paramount issue, but 
irrespective of this it is already evident that 
both sides feel the tax cut being made this 
year will be the last one for several years to 
come. Some of the champions of the Mellon 
plan in Congress say frankly that it may 
not be possible to get another cut in surtax 
rates unless accompanied by a substantial 
reduction to the persons of moderate in- 
come. So they think that if the new bill 
goes as far toward relieving the persons of 
smaller incomes as it is possible to go, 
economically, for some time to come, then 
it would be politically impossible for any 
party to champion a reduction of surtax 
rates alone. The argument made by the 
supporters of the Mellon plan is that a sub- 
stantial reduction in surtax rates should be 
made from the viewpoint of sound eco- 
nomics. 


A Compromise Expected 


The answer to this made by the Demo- 
crats is that the country has not been ruined 
under a high surtax, and that there will be 
time enough to cross the other bridge when 
it is conclusively proved that the obstacle 
to prosperity is a high surtax. Reduced to 
its essence, the Garner plan opposes the 
Mellon plan mostly on the high surtax 
rates. 

The debates on the tax question are not 
well attended by the members of Congress. 
The leaders on both sides are doing the 
fighting. Few men in both houses of Con- 
gress are really familiar with the tax ques- 
tion, and as a rule each has his own idea 
as to what is economically sound and po- 
litically wise. Somewhere between the two 
clashing theories the minds of the legis- 
lators will meet in a compromise that will 
be in the end politically wise perhaps, eco- 
nomically not unsound altogether—but the 
best that can be obtained at this stage of 
popular understanding of the tax question. 

Under a political system of government 
the people will, therefore, have to be thank- 
ful for such favors as are received at the 
hands of their chosen representatives. This 
is a campaign year and whatever good there 
is in the bill will probably be claimed by both 
the Republicans and the Democrats, and 
whatever bad there is in the measure will 
be blamed by one party on the other. Still 
the Pollyannas in both the Republican and 
the Democratic parties insist that with the 
wave of radicalism rampant in the world 
the taxpayer, especially he of the larger in- 
come, should be happy that he has not been 
taxed any higher under the new law, but 
that he actually gets a reduction over the 
last revenue act of 1921. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Lawrence on taxation, the first—an inter- 
view with Secretary Mellon—having appeared in 
the January fifth issue. 
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Smooth, 


Lovely Skin 


Soft, lovely skin—skin that spells beauty 
is not just luck—it comes from faithful 
care and protection. Wind, dust, water 
rouge and powder dry the skin and rob 
it of its natural pink-skinned softness. 


With Frostilla Fragrant Lotion this “con- 
stant care’”’ will be a delightful moment in the 
monotony of everydaylife! Itisan enchantingly 
perfumed lotion which provides an invisible coat 
of protection and supplies a “‘precious moisture’’ 
which will give your hands and face glorious smoothness. 


Keep a bottle on the kitchen shelf also, so you’Il never have 


“kitchen hands” again. 


For the Men: Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is bully after shaving. And a few drops 
on the wet soapy brush will soften the toughest beard. 


Not sticky or greasy. Sold everywhere in U. S. and Canada. Regular price 35 
cents. The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. 


Frostil 


© THE WELCH-WILMARTH 


A diamond in a brass setting would 
still be a diamond—but it would lose 
value in the sight of the buyer. 


Here is a splendid example of jewelry 
in the proper “setting’’—and here, 
| atmosphere has a definite relation to 
sales—beauty that is and does. 


This store has proved that “Method in 
Merchandising”’ increases the steady 
flow of sales—increases the value of its 
merchandise to the buyer—the beauty 


Designers and Manufacturers of the 


describing Welch-Wilmarth 


Clothing Wardrobe; 

( Interchangeable Sectional 
Units; 

Oj Hat Cases; 


CTragrant fotion, 


—Placing Silverware in a Proper ‘‘Setting’’ 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Please send copy of your book, ‘‘ Method in Merchandising,” 


Please have your representative call. 
Please give full particulars about: 


Use margin to give firm name, executive position and address. 


la 


(DESIGNING SERVICE 


— bo 
~ / 


of their store plan has a cash value. 


Naturally, this store turned to us to 
secure a practical plan, and with it, 
fixtures which ate of the highest qual- 
ity without being excessive in cost. 


Is every square foot of your store 
turning in a satisfactory profit? 


Regardless of the size of your estab- 
lishment, mail the coupon. Let us 
advise you without obligation. 


THE WELCH-WILMARTH COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED 


Finest Store Equipment in the World 


equipment. 


(J Show Cases; 
0) Ready-to-wear Dept.; 
0 Drug Stores. 
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Tre Burt eKarD 


Korrect Shape” 


The smartness, style and individuality of “ Korrect 
Shape” Shoes are evident at a glance— 


“They Have That Look” 


but their many built-in qualities and the foot free- 
dom and foot comfort they afford can only be ap- 
preciated by experience in wearing them. 


“Korrect Shape" shoes fit, 
hold and support the feet— 
in style! They have been 
doing so for more than 

fifty years. 


Makers 
Brockton, Mass. 


Send for booklet 
bh and name of 


STYLE 04299 
Just one of many 
smart styles. 


$10 


for most 
styles. 


All “ Korrect 


Shape” Shoes | 


are molded to 
the lasts under 
%-ton pres- 


BLACK & DECKER | 


HALF-INCH SPECIAL 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


‘With the Pistol Gri 


in ae bs the iecdne Mill Supply, 


Ea ON , Peat 


Another tribute to 
American quantity 
production. methods : 


and TrisSéer Switch” 


PrTEA, Hardware and Automotive Jobbers. 


ALE seas & DECKER MFG.CO. 
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IN CASE OF AICCIDEN(, 


(Continued from Page 38) 


furnish him with the necessary data—names 
of witnesses, relations, and so on; and will 
even afford him an opportunity to inter- 
view, if possible, the injured person. For- 
merly the ambulance chaser chased the 
ambulance. Today the situation is re- 
versed. The runner usually is waiting at 
the hospital when the ambulance gets there, 
having been notified by the doctor in his 
employer’s pay. The doctors do not re- 
ceive a salary from the lawyers, but instead 
are paid a fixed amount for each case. 
There is a scale of prices, arranged accord- 
ing to the nature and severity of the in- 
juries. This scale is approximately as 
follows: Twenty-five dollars for a simple 
fracture; fifty dollars for a compound frac- 
ture; seventy-five to a hundred dollars for 
a death case. There are special prices for 
exceptionally good cases, such as the loss of 
a leg or an arm. Injuries that will cripple a 
victim for life are more valuable to the neg- 
ligence lawyer than death cases. 

The negligence runner, as one might ex- 
pect, is not above occasionally cheating the 
lawyer who employs him. For this reason 
the ambulance chasers prefer to make their 
payments personally to the doctor rather 
than intrust large sums of money to their 
runners. It frequently happens that a run- 
ner who is paid a salary by one lawyer will 
make a little extra graft by selling a par- 
be icieated good case to a rival firm. 

There is an obscure clerk in the police 
headquarters of one of our large cities who 
adds considerably to his income by furnish- 
ing information to negligence runners. 
Each day he typewrites a list of all the acci- 
dent cases that have been reported, and 
strikes off about twenty carbon copies. 
These copies are furnished to the runners, 
who pay ten dollars a month for this serv- 
ice. For the small sum of five dollars a 
month extra the clerk furnishes telephonic 
information of particularly good cases, or 
cases of a particular sort in which his clients 
happen to be interested. Many runners 


| specialize in certain kinds of cases or cases 
_ involving certain nationalities. 
| this service is of great value. 


To them 


There is a definite technic required to 


| land an accident case. The first requisite is 


speed. The runner is not inappropriately 
named, for sometimes success is a matter of 
a few minutes. Often, while he is holding 
forth eloquently to the injured man or his 
stricken wife and children, the runner is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a competitor, so 
it is necessary for him to work quickly. 
Sometimes a runner may be pleading with 
the father of an injured child in one room 


| while a competing runner is trying to con- 


vince the mother in an adjoining room. 


Selling Methods 


Each runner carries in his large leather 


_ wallet a batch of newspaper clippings of 
_ cases won by his employer and of large ver- 


dicts recovered. ‘‘How much do you think 
these other lawyers can get for a broken 
arm?” he says. ‘Five hundred dollars, 
maybe. Here’s a case just like yours where 
my boss got fifteen thousand dollars. Look!’ 

The disabled victim of the accident, his 
wife and six children gather interestedly 
around the table and examine the clippings 
that the runner waves at them. Sure 
“Big Verdict in Accident Case. 
In Part 25 of the Supreme Court yesterday 
the jury brought in a verdict of fifteen 
thousand dollars against the X. Y. & Z. 
Transit Company. The plaintiff, Franklin 
Kelley, who broke his arm last May while 
trying to board one of the company’s trains, 
was represented by Attorney Thucydides 


| K. Smythe of 492 Park Row. This is said 
_ to be one of the largest verdicts ever ren- 


dered in this kind of case.” 
The prospective client and his family, 


_ who probably never heard of so much money 
| in their lives, are visibly impressed. “Here 


are some more of my boss’ cases,” says the 
runner, producing more clippings. ‘““Twenty 
thousand. Thirty thousand. Twenty-five 
thousand.” 

He draws a printed retainer blank from 
his pocket: “I agree to pay Thucydides 
K. Smythe for his services 50 per cent of 
any sum that may be recovered by me 
either in settlement or by way of judg- 
ment.”’ The client signs on the dotted line. 

These clippings are genuine enough, and 
to the uninitiated they indicate that Thu- 
cydides K. Smythe is a most able and dis- 
tinguished attorney. The unsophisticated 
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ser -_ There are 6,448,343 farms— akes 5 
| 4,936,619 raise corn— F 
4,566,664 have dairy cows a 


Thousands of farm facts are packed in 
The Farm Journal 1924 Year Book 


O you sell goods to merchants in towns where farm people buy? Are you 
planning to broaden your market to include the farm field? Then, you 
need The Farm Journal 1924 Year Book! 


This 216-page, vest pocket encyclopedia is packed full of the most important statistics on 
farms, farm families, farm property, farm crops and livestock—so well arranged, classified, and 
indexed, as to be available instantly. 

It tells you where farm people live; what they raise; how much they get for it; when and 
where they buy certain classes of merchandise. You will even find estimates of their total 
1924 purchases on many items. This information may help you to economical and efficient 
distribution. 

Maps and graphic charts make it easy to visualize the distribution by states of farm owners, 
farm wealth, farm buying power and the production of crops and livestock. It gives brief 
accounts of farm bureaus, county agents, home demonstration workers, co-operative organiza- 
tions, consolidated schools, and other important farm movements. There is circulation and ad- 
vertising rate data on important publications, and reference maps that show all important towns. 


Our 1923 Year Book was received so enthusiastically that the supply was quickly exhausted. 
The president of one big company asked for 27 copies for his sales department—we could give 
him but seven. 

The 1924 edition has been considerably increased. Sales and advertising executives of firms 
advertising in The Farm Journal have received complimentary copies. A limited number are 
available for restricted distribution among others who need such a book at the nominal price 
of $1.00 per copy. 


Can you answer A powerful influence! 


. . . 
these questions? Partial list of It is fitting that The Farm Journal 
YEAR BOOK CONTENTS should be looked to for the wealth of mar- 
ci thastinited destaaaul Coe keting information in this Year Book. 
How many families in the United States? Number of dealers by states _ With almost a half century of serv- 
How many houses? In towns? In country? Wihentnd wheredarni people buy ice to agriculture and a contact as wide- 


How many people in the United States spread as agriculture itself, The Farm 


have incomes over $1,000? Over $1,000,- Annual farm purchases Journal is remarkably well qualified for 
000? Farm-owned motor cars this useful work 
How many farms have ten cows or Income tax statistics The Farm Journal has devoted itself to 
more? Ten hogs or more? Circulation and advertising rates of the service of the farmer and his family 
How many towns are there of 500 to leading publications for 47 years. Through that service it has 


become of immense value to manufac- 
What percentage of country houses : ; turers who want farmers to know their 
have running water, telephones, or elec- Co-operative marketing goods and buy them. 
tric lights? Sources of farm income by states Thus 1,150,000 families have come to 
These questions and hundreds Ready reference maps look to The Farm Journal for news of 
of others are answered in The better merchandise, and to have faith in 
Farm Journal 1924 Year Book. goods they see displayed there. 


1,000 population in each state? 


Crop production and value statistics 


The Farm Journal reaches 1,150,000 families for less than 4 of one cent per page per 
family—the lowest cost per page unit for paid-in-advance farm paper circulation. 


e Farm Journal 


in the farm field 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
2 Madison Avenue Washington Square Mallers Building 
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How Complete Is 
Your Dashboard? 


HERE before your eyes should be 

all the conveniences to make your 
driving easier. There is the oil gauge 
for your motor’s safety, the speedom- 
eter that shows you at a glance how 
fast and how far—and there is the 
Cuno Electric Match—a handy and 
handsome piece of equipment that 
lights your smokes without fuss or 
trouble, and without the eyeblinding 
danger of the flaring match. Pull out— 
light up—snap back—that’s all there 
is to it, if it’s aCuno. Any garage man 
can put oneon your dashboard in one 
hole and a few minutes, and another 
in your tonneau for your guests. At 
accessory stores and garages or direct 
on receipt of price. 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
5 South Vine St. Meriden, Conn. 


ID° you live within reach of intelligent English- 
reading people? Then it will be easy for you to 
make extra money in your spare time as subscription 
representative of ‘The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. It 
makes no difference whether your home is in the city 
or the country—always you can find folks who read 
As well as others 


one or more of our publications. 
who will read them when once they find 
that you will forward their orders. You 
don’t need experience to succeed; we tell 
you just what to do and say—and we will 
tell you just as soon as we receive the 
coupon from the corner. 


And You Need 
No Experience 


rf 
In Busi 

nh Dusiness 
Mr. R. M. Hosley of Con- 
necticut earns extra money 
every single month. 


oY 
2 
Retired © 
Mr. Fred W. Hutchin- 
son of Pennsylvania, 


retired, earned $14.50 
within three days. 


Whether You Are: 
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John H. Porterfield of 
Illinois, a high school 
boy, $4.00 in one day. 


At Home - 


Mrs. L. H. Bothwell 
of West Virginia se- 
cured an $8.00 order 
in 10 minutes. 
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The Curtis 
Publishing 
Company 
728 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


_ Gentlemen: Please tell me, but 
without obligation, all about your 
easy cash offer. 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
workmen to be cautious. The workmen’s 
compensation acts have limited the field 
of the negligence lawyer’s activities. His 
cases now consist mostly of automobile ac- 
cidents, coal-hole cases, defective-stairway 
cases; and railway and street-car accidents. 
The field being thus narrowed makes com- 
petition all the more keen, and this is re- 
sponsible for the increase in the already 
large number of accident frauds. 

It is difficult to say just how many fraudu- 
lent accident cases are brought every year. 
The companies that handle accident insur- 
ance spend large sums of money annually 
to detect swindles, and to bring the offend- 
ers to justice. Sometimes the swindle 
consists merely of exaggerating an actual 
injury, but often fake accident cases are 
manufactured out of whole cloth. 

There is an interesting profession known 
as the profession of getting hurt. Its prac- 
titioners are people whom Nature has en- 
dowed with a fortunate physical disability 
or affliction which they have learned to 
capitalize. There was one man, for instance, 
who was blessed with the ability to dis- 
locate his arm at will; surely not a noble 
or lofty talent, but one of which its owner 
was humbly appreciative. He used to fall 
off the platform of a moving car or tumble 
down a flight of stairs, and when he was 
picked up he would be suffering apparent 
agony from a dislocated arm. The railroad 
companies and the insurance companies 
would settle with him quickly and ade- 
quately, and in this way he collected many 
thousands of dollars. At last one of the 
companies became suspicious, and sent a 
doctor to examine him. The doctor found 
him with his arm in a plaster cast, which he 
proceeded to remove. As the arm came out 
of the cast, with a quick jerk he once again 
threw it out of joint, to the horror of the 
doctor, who believed that the dislocation 
had been caused by his carelessness. The 
next day the doctor was served in an action 
for malpractice, which he was glad to set- 
tle promptly for three hundred dollars. 


Coal-Hole Cases 


There are many doctors who are willing 
to give a medical certificate, certifying to 
almost any sort of injury, for from fifty 
cents to two dollars. These doctors will 
certify to an injury without even seeing the 
patient. It is obvious that they are a most 
valuable asset to the accident fakers and 
the crooked negligence lawyers. They are 
clever, some of them, and make excellent 
witnesses in court. Sometimes an alleged 
accident victim will have a callus, caused 
by some old fracture that has improperly 
mended. After the fake accident has taken 
place, some time usually elapses before the 
insurance company is notified. When the 
investigator for the company arrives at 
the home of the injured man the supposedly 
broken arm or leg has already been placed 
in a plaster cast by the crooked doctor. An 
X ray is taken by the insurance company, 
which discloses a dark spot indicating an 
actual fracture. When the cast is subse- 
quently removed the doctors are unable to 
tell whether the callus which they then dis- 
cover is old or new. One man collected 
damages fifteen times by this means, before 
he was discovered and sent to prison. 

There are organized negligence rings that 
work quite successfully until they are found 
out and broken up. A dishonest lawyer 
may have one or more crooked doctors in 
his employ, and a staff of accident fakers. 
One lawyer, who was sent to the peniten- 
tiary a few years ago, had two hundred 
accident cases pending in the courts at the 


time of his arrest. He specialized in open 


coal-hole and defective-stairway cases. In 
these cases it is essential for the plaintiff to 
prove to the jury that the owner of the 
premises had notice, before the accident, of 
the defective condition that caused it. The 
thoroughness of this lawyer in preparing 
his cases was the cause of his downfall. He 
used to have photographs taken, showing 
the torn carpet on the stairs, the broken 
step or the open coal hole before the acci- 
dent occurred. After the picture was taken 
he would send his man around to be in- 
jured. The prosecutor managed to get the 
photographer as a witness, whereupon the 
lawyer pleaded guilty. 

There is now a voluntary organization, to 
which all the accident insurance compa- 
nies belong, that has been responsible for 
the detection and punishment of many ac- 
cident fakers in recent years. This organiza- 
tion is a sort of clearing house for negligence 
cases. It has an elaborate filing system 
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2 Insurance company’s 
mination. 

uties of the adjuster 
ng together the wit- 
t, and to obtain state- 
All witnesses are, as 
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lawyers know, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously partisan. The same impulse that 
makes a man want to see the home team 
win makes him desire to see the side pre- 
vail in court in whose behalf he is testifying. 

Astute insurance adjusters have been 
known to plant witnesses on a plaintiff—an 
interesting process that savors strongly of 
a violation of the criminal law. The ad- 
juster finds the witness first, and by a ju- 
dicious application of legal tender obtains 
a statement that is severely damaging to 
the plaintiff’s case. After this statement is 
signed and is reposing safely in the pocket 
of the adjuster, he sends the witness to the 
office of the plaintiff’s lawyer. There the 
witness tells an entirely different story, pre- 
pared by the wily adjuster. The lawyer is 
delighted. This witness will win his case for 
him; he need not bother to make any fur- 
ther investigation. 

When the case is brought to trial the 
lawyer, after some preliminary testimony, 
calls his star witness. Alas, what a shock is 
in store for him! It was all the plaintiff’s 
fault, says the witness. He was walking in 
the middle of the street reading a book. The 
defendant was going about six miles an 
hour. He blew his horn, but the plaintiff 
paid no attention to it. The defendant did 
everything possible to avoid the accident. 

““Didn’t you sign this statement in my 
office?’”’ shouts the bewildered lawyer, 
“‘and didn’t you say there ve 

The judge interrupts him reproachfully. 

“You called this man as your witness, 
counselor. Don’t you know that under the 
rules of evidence you are not allowed to im- 
peach your own witness?” 

The case of course collapses before the 
lawyer begins to realize vaguely that some- 
thing has happened to him. 

Several years ago a stenographer was in- 
jured by a falling elevator in a large office 
building. She sustained what appeared to 
be grave and painful injuries. An action 
was started against the owners of the build- 
ing and it was claimed that the young 
woman would be permanently crippled; 
that she had sustained a fracture of the 
coecyx, which made it impossible for her 
to sit down without suffering excruciating 
pain. In addition it was claimed that her 
nervous system had received a shock that 
prevented her from standing upright for 
more than a few seconds at a time. In other 
words, she was quite badly hurt. 


The Fascinating College Man 


The insurance company that insured the 
defendants assigned an investigator to the 
case—a handsome, attractive young fellow. 
This investigator, pretending to be a Cor- 
nell student, became acquainted with the 
young woman, visited her several times, 
and even took her to the theater. As sum- 
mer approached she told him that she had 
planned to spend her vacation at a certain 
summer resort, and the pseudo-Cornell stu- 
dent said that he would try to visit her 
there. 

Several days after the stenographer ar- 
rived at her boarding house the investi- 
gator and a friend, also posing as a Cornell 
student, appeared. Parties, picnics and 
dances followed. The vacation, which was 
financed by the insurance company, was 
quite festive and joyous, and on all these 
happy occasions the jolly, carefree Cornell 
boys brought along their handy little cam- 
eras. The unsuspecting stenographer was 
photographed by them on horseback, a 
joyous grin on her face, swimming, dancing, 
climbing trees, and in one picture—the prize 
of the collection—standing on one foot on 
the top of a post, with the other foot pro- 
jecting out a la Pavlowa at almost a right 
angle. The following autumn the young 
woman tottered painfully into court, lean- 
ing heavily ona cane. Her doctors testified 
to the severity of her injuries. 

“Do you think she could ride Horse- 
back?” the doctor was asked. 

“Tt would be acute torture for her to sit 
in a saddle,’”’ said the doctor. 

The plaintiff took the stand and de- 
scribed her sufferings. At this point counsel 
for the insurance company produced the 
snapshots. Her lawyer was glad to with- 
draw the suit and to accept the small sum 
that the company had originally offered in 
settlement. 

It is worth while for an insurance com- 
pany to spend large sums of money in the 
preparation of a case, for often it may be 
the means of saving them still larger sums. 
Suspected accident fakers are sometimes 
trailed by detectives for weeks and months. 
Photographers are sent to shadow plaintiffs 
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the tube will 
tear first 


Holds truck tubes, and smaller 
tubes of course 


ATURALLY the tube patch that uncounted motor 

bus.and truck drivers use for heavy tube patching 
and always carry for quick application in any emer- 
gency, has far more than ample strength and adhe- 
siveness for all lighter tube repairs. 


Las-Stik is applied without heat or gasoline. It soon 
becomes self-vulcanized by road heat so that the weld 
is the strongest part of the tube. Las-Stik patches 
can’t tear themselves out or creep when the tube is in- 
flated because they stretch with the tube. The ma- 
terial comes in sheets put up in 50 cent, $1.00 and 
$4.80 cans. You cut it as needed to mend the smallest 
puncture or largest blowout. Dealers everywhere. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Altached in two 
minutes 


Mends Panctures : 
or Se venfeen 
Inch Blowouts 


Harkness 
Memorial 


Quadrangle, 
Yale 8 


Dhe“Newton” 
Style 105 


Smart Styles for Young Men 4 


OLLEGES build beautifully designed SS 
buildings because architecture influ- 5 
ences the development of character. Col- 
lege men wear correctly designed clothes 
because they know that the right styles de- 
velop self confidence and other qualities of 
leadership. Because Ralston Shoes are 
better styled and better made, they are worn 
by men who are better dressed. 


Most Ralstons $9.00 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
981 Main Street Brockton, Mass. 


SEE this distinctively smart 
“Newton” model at the local 
Ralston agency. It is made of 
genuine Creese and Cook’s 
Tony Red Spartan Calf. If no 
dealer in your town write for 
free booklet of spring styles. 
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in the hope of snapping them during a_ hung a shabby faded 
momentary lapse from caution. her seat beside her 
One plaintiff, supposedly confined to his a picture of piteous 


° home by a serious injury, was lured to a_ daughter breezed in, 
ie t 4 ls Establish You In | | drug store opposite his home by a fake dressed in the latest 

e message from his lawyer. The investi- adorned with sables 
gators had learned, somehow, that this was _tened on her fingers. 
¥ ° the way his lawyer communicated with her poor shriveled m 

A Wel = aying usine SS him. As he ran across the street five cam- sign of recognition. 
eras snapped him. Suddenly he realized “Look at this he 
what was happening, and he made a mad__ unnatural daughter,’ 
dash at the nearest camera, intending to  tiff’s lawyer as he sum 


You Furnish 4 Only a few hours of your spare time smash it. The remaining cameras caught ‘She is living in luxury; g} 
each week. him sprinting at full speed. His case was money can buy; an 


ae never brought to trial. In puOrien tee Us to pay u dot b 
W, ; e A complete outfit for immediate case the insurance company managed to get mother whom she has « 
e a7 uUrnis h e I e fit I e work, cost free moving pictures of a little boy, who claimed The mother’s inj 
prohta ’ to be crippled, playing leapfrog. broken finger, and 2 dae 
é . There is a class of accidents which cause but the indignant jury bro 
All the supplies and equipment a great deal of sony nee to insurance com- Ae tren hy-clatie thousan 
o ithout cost to you. panies. These are the cases known as guest the daughter, which thei 
you need, withoutc a cases. If the owner of an automobile in- eventually had to pay. 
vites someone to take a ride with him and Accidents will happe 
Bie an accident occurs due to the owner’s neg-_ will be brought. Mu 
* money-bringing plans, without ligence, the guest of course has a good done toward cleaning y 


cause of action against him. Now ordi- situation by extending t 
narily a guest would be reluctant to sue his workmen’s compensation ¢} 
° oes host; but when he knows that the damages forms of industrial insura\ 
Display newspaper advertising will be paid, not by his friend, but by arich — still much to do. The ach 
over your name at our expense. insurance company, hehasnosuchscruples. criminals, and sooner 
Thus there are many cases of afriend suing caught and punished, 
a friend, a brother suing a brother, andeven could not operate pr 


charge. 


4 
3 Full instructions and tested 
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a son suing his father. The opportunity for for the assistance 
No Inve stment, collusion is unlimited. The company dares crooked lawyers. No 
. not call the defendant as its witness; andit be achieved until th 
No Expe r1ence N eeded dares not refrain from calling him. of the bar, those who h 


At the age of 49, Mr. Fred An actress had a bad smash-up one day and loyalty toward # 


Gl PR aN aN Eee ran Teas 4 while taking her old mother for aridein her more active steps to 
WAAL : wen basen ARN cash profits from thevery start ! car. The car was heavily insured against of its undesirable me 


which now pays him several Enjoy a permanent, ever-expand- accidents of this sort, so the mother com- easy today to beco 


{ ioltars aehne Oe : : menced suit against her daughter. the ignorant, illitera’ 
cigar ries Parkeriane © business that can be counted upon The old lady was a pathetic figure as she equipped with a diple 


7 ae ‘ ; came into court. She wore arusty, thread- business cards, is qu 
says: “My plans are to SPSS Oke directly ae Cee ge the bare black dress, and over her dudes! to society as the ba 
keeponasTamgoing,hold- | amount of time youcangivetoit! Like 


ing old friends and maki eet . 1 | 
ing old friends end waking other subscription representatives for J] | 


new ones. What I have ‘ ; ais 
done others can do, and The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies | 
even more than I, forforty- — Efgme Fournal and The Country Gen- ||| | 
nine is usually too late to 

begin a new business.” tleman, you may make as much as 
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His Last Hour—Richard Washburn Child . 
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ARTICLES 
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Guaranteed Waterproof 


ee) Handsome, first quality Reefer 

3 } Top-Coat for auto or street wear. 

? » Made of genuine Aeroplane cloth. 
Beautiful rich tan color. Abso- 


lutely waterproof and windproof 
rubber lining. Goodyear label in 
every garment. Storm collar for 
bad weather. Worn with or with- 
out belt. Cut smart and tailored 
to insure a perfect fit. Special 
price only $3.95. 


| Special Em 2 io} 


Price Frome 


Compare this coat with other coats 
costing $8 and $10. Your money 
back if not delighted. Not more 
than 2 coats to a customer at ,this 
price. 


Send no money 


Order your Top-Coat today. 
Pay only $3.95 (plus postage) 
on arrival. Sizes 32 to 50. Meas- 
ure chest over suit you now 
wear. You risk nothing. Order 
now. A postal will do. 


sitite a Prediiss e Reefer Co., 829 Spruce St., Dept. A-401, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A South Sea Bubble (In nine parts)— Roland Pertwee . 
Platinum Handcuffs (Conclusion)—Michael J. Phillips . 


The Best Hair Clipper Made 


This is our top notch hair clipper after 34 years’ 
experience in making quality hair clippers. It’s a 
wonderful clipper with knives of finest cutting 
steel hardened andtempered to last a lifetime and 
stay sharp. 

In individual cartons, at your hardware or cutlery 
store for $2.50 or we willsend it prepaid from here. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5688 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Canadian Factory: 
349 Carlaw Ave.) 
Toronto i 
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Short Turns and Encores : 
The Poets’ Corner 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at li 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplica 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send su 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclos 
address label from a recent copy. 


wanderings of Polly 
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‘could a mother help being a little dis- 
ited when Polly’ s vacation developed into 
dg series of partics—always at the homes 
tschool friends? Last night she went to 
soods ; the night before to the Clarks’; to- 
he is being whisked away to‘a aes 
at little Miss Baxter's. In vain had 
suggested luncheons and dinners at their 
me. Polly had been evasive. At last, 
r, she admitted they j just didn’t have the 
sy things-to-entertain as the other girls 
lverware, for instance! 
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Does your silverware 
make home a pleasanter place? 


PLACE finer to live in—a place to be enjoyed by the whole 

family and their friends? Or does a scant equipment of 
silver often limit the entertaining that you—and the children— 
would like to do? 

Possibly so! Sometimes, no doubt, you and they have talked 
about parties that you would like to give—but have not given 
them because the silverware was not sufficient. 

But you do not need to let the lack of silverware stand in your 
way! To provide all that you require is easier and less expensive 
than you suppose. In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, loved by the 
fastidious for nearly a century, you will find every kind of piece 
you desire. There are ice cream forks, iced tea spoons, salad forks 
all reasonably priced, all of exquisite beauty. 

Buy to-day the pieces you need most. On a later occasion 
add to them. Leading dealers always have the newer 1847*Rogers 
Bros. patterns in their stock. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet Q-go, 
“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good Sense,” with 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, 


authoritative table settings made in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings and Decorations? You 
will find it full of suggestions for successful entertain- 
ing. Write for it to-day. 


18.47 ROGERS BRC 
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AMBASSADOR 

Platter, Vegetable 
Dish, Gravy Boat and 
Plate, Candlestick, 
Vase. 
These useful and deco- 
rative pieces match 
knives, forks and 
spoons in the Am- 
bassador pattern. 


Nothing short of perfection satisfies the 
artistic sense of this great artist. The eighteen 
selections by Paderewski already listed in the 
Victor catalog have all had his personal 
approval. Among these numbers are: 


Double-faced 


Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Davis i ounts Re No. 2—Part 1 
Pag ia . 6235 $2.00 
Hungarian Rhapsody, 
PAD EREWSK No. 2—Part 11 
Victor Artist Valse in A Flat Cae ony 
Cracovienne Fantastique j i? 


The first records Melba ever made were to 
send to her father in Australia. So perfectly 
did they reproduce her voice that she contin- 
ued to make Victor records. Her repertoire 
of twenty-six numbers includes: 


Victrola No. 100 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Double-faced 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark ) 


) Nes: Pensieroso —Sweet Bird ; 6214 $2.00 
| .. Rigoletto—Caro nome } 
MELBA “ Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui (02 Eee 
: * i Don César de Basan—Sevillana } 
Victor Artist Loulieeeepetile sone ' 6216 2.00 


Victrola No. 240 
125 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


Kreisler’s mastery of the violin is as evident 
on the Victrola as on the concert stage. Kreisler 
knows this and his seventy-two Victor records 
confirm his judgment. A few of these records 
are: 
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Double-faced 


Chanson Indoue 


. ] 
: Chanson Arabe 5 706 $1.50 
we , 1@¢ Caprice Viennois ) 
Dupo _, ea Humoresque § 6181 2.00 
Souvenir ) ; 
KRE I S LE R Chanson sans paroles j 7@16 1.50 Victrola No. 215 
Victor Artist 


Mahogany, oak or walnut 


The Victor Company originated the modern will do as well, and remember that the Vi 
talking machine and was the first to offer the the standard by which all are judged- 
public high-class music by great artists. Victor more. The Victrola instrument line includ 
Supremacy began then. It has been maintained one models of the three general types 
by the continuing patronage of the world’s from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write 
greatest musicians and by the merit of Victor _ illustrated catalog. | 
Products. To be sure of Victor Products, see the f 

In buying a talking machine, consider that you _ trade-marks —under the lid of every inst 
must choose the Victrola or something you hope and on the label of every record. 7 
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Victrol 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. Ti | 
_ ee 4 F<) ook under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade ar 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N 
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No one ever regretted buying Qua 


Quality never hurt any tire user, but lack of it 
has taken toll from millions. The only ques- 
tion about quality is how much does it cost. 


The very essence of tire quality is concen- 
trated in Silvertown. All motorists know it, 
and would like to have Silvertowns. What 
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many a motorist does not know j 
Silvertowns cost no more than ordinar 
There never was a time when Silve 
quality meant so much to the moto 


could be had at so low a first cost. .., 
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TILLUS TRATED Boy Ww. H. D. KOERNER 


‘R from Mulock asked whether 
ty village there were men in town who 
aends a could help him, and Bissell 
af half a was doubtful. “‘They’ve got 
_ ae fork their farming to do,”’ he ex- 
je, to the plained. ‘‘But maybe in a 
ve/nd fol- couple of weeks you could 
fi half a get someone.”’ 
o< over- When he left the store 
an of val- the carpenter drove up the 
s .rolling hill past Chet McAusland’s 
2 other farm and came to the Law 
la. of the place beyond. The small 
inj1 little, home stood on the lower 
ai! to drop side of the road, shaded by 
aly of the two well-grown maples. An 
F |. little elm, larger than the maples, 
fo ,on the stood between the road and 
f ie road, the barn. 
ac stands. The house itself was 
nsf Laws fast shut, with doors and 
he: before windows boarded up; but 
ed.nd the with a hammer from his car 
. relittle he ripped off the boards on 
n ng de- the door and forced his way 
al siding inside. Within, there lay 
er rotting the dust of long desertion. 


Ancient pieces of furniture, 
some of them in hopeless 
disrepair, others capable of 
renovation, stood in the 
dark and shadowed rooms. 
Cobwebs filled the corners, 
and he heard the scuttling 
of mice behind the plas- 
tering. 

From a leak in the roof, 
water had madeits way into 
one of the upper rooms, 
weakened the plaster on 
the ceiling below, and 
molded the carpet which 
floored the main room on 


,jhere a the first floor. 

lawth of The house was not large. 
diemlock The front door opened into 
sing up a small square hall, from 
res, had which the stairwell rose. 
1 the old There was asitting room on 
V rved to the right, in the southern 
‘Vich me- end of the house; and on 
t) shades the left a small dining room 
3¢ond and gave access to pantries and 
r\the eye kitchen. From the kitchen 
h wooded itself a door opened into 
ria full of the woodshed. Upstairs 
>| rest at 2 ‘ ae Mulock found two bed- 
kur away. rooms, one in either end of 
in nter by “1 Didn’t Know You Had Folks Coming.” ‘‘Get Down,’ She Invited. “‘I Want You to Meet These People”’ the house, a narrow hall be- 
uk came tween. The only windows 


[{,0r, inquiring his way to the Law place. He stopped at Will Bissell’s in these bedrooms were in the gable ends, small and inadequate. Roof leaks had 
s}ase to Will’s inquiries said that Betty Law was coming home to live. worked havoc here. 


about her, save that she now dwelt in Portland and that he had heard The man, with a notebook in his hand, slowly itemized the tasks that needed doing. 
ale Her mother and father were dead and, though an uncle ortwoand During the following week he wrote Miss Law and had in reply voluminous directions. 
nved, the place was hers. Eventually, with another man to help him, and lumber from the mill on the George’s, 
*in’t figure to farm any,”’ Mulock told Bissell. ‘‘She wants I should two miles away, he set to work. 

1 akind of studio, and just make the house so she can live in it.” He began by tearing down the detached sheds. The easiest way of disposing of the 
Ms00d land too,’’ Will commented. “It’s the earliest land in town. _ resulting litter of shingles and boards and studding would have been to burn them; but 
i) start there.’”’ in New England, where the winters are long and cold and coal is hard to come by, fuel 


spend some money on it,” Mulock remarked. “I just come out today __ is of value, so Mulock heaped this stuff in a pile and hired Lee Motley’s boy to reduce 
4\ doing, but she wants the barn fixed up anyhow, and the house if it the fragments to a size convenient for use in the stove. He then put the woodshed in 
condition to receive them. 

‘lt worth hardly anything the way it is,’’ Will said. “Just about what On the house itself he began at the bottom, replacing sills and floor timbers; 
‘Y ould bring.” shifted to the roof and spliced a rafter or two and put on new shingles. In the process he 
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cut dormers facing the east in each bedroom, so that 
sunlight streamed in. The windows were wide, of the 
casement type, permitting the entrance of a maximum of 
air. Two masons worked a day and a half building a new 
fireplace and repairing the chimney. The plaster Mulock 
stripped from the walls; then upon the laths affixed white- 
pine boards, smooth and bright. The floors in the bed- 
rooms were in better condition than he had thought; he 
had only to replace a board here and there. Below stairs, 
pine again replaced the plaster, and he cut two more 
windows in the living room so that on the south and east 
the walls were almost wholly of glass. He laid here a floor 
of wide matched boards, which shellac would make suf- 
ficiently serviceable. 

In the barn his labors were more extensive. The litter 
of moldy hay and the accumulation of farming imple- 
ments and tools and bits of harness had to be removed; 
the old floor and the dividing walls were ripped out, and 
when the frame was exposed he attacked it, splicing into 
the timbers which rot had weakened fresh sound stock. 
Wide windows on the north side, lower windows to the 
south and east, and an enormous chimney in the east end. 
New roof, new siding, and a floor laid upon the old floor 
timbers so that, though it was level along one side and 
down the middle, at the other side, where the tie-up had 
been, it was a step lower. 

As the work progressed Mulock took more and more 
interest in it and in the problems it presented. The town 
was likewise interested, and sometimes in the late after- 
noons before supper curious folk came to see what had 
been done. They were critical; they could not be con- 
vinced that the board walls were as draftproof as plaster; 
they thought the fireplace too large and the windows too 
wide. 

“‘T guess she don’t plan to stay here after it gets cold,” 
Will Belter decided. ‘‘A man can tell that.’ 

But Mulock said this was her understood intent. 

“Get an air-tight stove in here and she can keep warm 
enough for anybody,” he argued. ‘‘She knows what she 
wants all right; and you don’t want to make any mistake 
about that.” 

It was Belter, with his talent for discovering the busi- 
ness of others and his delight in bringing ill news, who first 
reported that the girl was ill. ‘“She’s got the consump- 
tion,” he said in the store one night. “I heard that 
straight, from a man I know in Portland that knows her. 
He says she’s mighty peaked-looking, and she’s coming up 
here to get over it.” 

Will’s tales were so often untrue that no one accepted 
this without a grain of salt; nevertheless they discussed 
the possibility. In the end they decided they could tell 
when they saw her. 

Not many saw her on her first coming. This was when 
the work was hardly half done, the house barely livable. 
Mulock had word to expect her, but he did not spread the 
news. Chet McAusland’s farm lay toward the village, and 
Mulock stopped there to ask whether Mrs. McAusland 
could come and make up a bed in the Law house and get 
some groceries in, and Mrs. McAusland and Chet were 
thus waiting to welcome the girl when she arrived. She 
rode up in the stage from Union, having come that far by 
train, and reached the farm a little after seven o’clock in 
the evening. The stage driver reported her arrival at the 
store and faced a catechism which he satisfied as well as 
he could. She was young, he said, and pretty; he spoke of 
her as kind of brown-looking. They asked if she looked ill, 
and he shook his head very positively. 

Will Belter retorted: ‘‘That don’t matter. They don’t. 
Jim Vade’s wife looked all right, up till a week or two be- 
fore she died. Her cheeks were just as red. ’Course she 
was thin.” 

They tried to make the stage driver specify, demanded 
that he guess how much she weighed, harassed the man 


She Rode Up in the Stage From Union, Having 
Come That Far by Train 


with questions until he departed in some irritation. When 
he was gone the discussion still went on. Public opinion in- 
clined to the belief that she was probably sick, as Belter 
said. Then Chet McAusland came down to get his mail; 
and, because they knew from the stage driver that he had 
seen her, they turned to him as an authority. 

“Sick? Why, no,” he said positively. ‘She looks as well 
as anybody. We had some supper ready, and she ate more 
than I did.” 

But Chet’s reputation for speaking well was as definitely 
understood as Belter’s for speaking ill. The matter re- 
mained doubtful and undecided. 

On this first coming, few of the townsfolk had any op- 
portunity to judge with their own eyes. Betty did not 
visit the store; but she did send word by Chet that she 
would like a pound of coffee and some bacon. Dan Bissell, 
Will’s son, took them up to her, driving the truck in which 
he transported from East Harbor the merchandise with 
which Will was accustomed to replenish his stock. This 
was in the morning after her coming. When young Dan 
stopped on the road in front of the Law place Mulock, at 
work on one of the window frames, greeted him with a 
word. Dan—he was a tall young man, lean and strong and 
pleasant of countenance—responded, then took the coffee 
and the packet of bacon in his hands and went to the door. 
Betty met him there, extending her hands for the things he 
carried. He decided on the spot that if she were ill the 
rest of the world was in worse case. His impression was 
somewhat confused; he was able afterward to remember 
only that her eyes were large and friendly and humorously 
inclined, and that her hair was beautiful; and he noted 
the justice of the stage driver’s remark that she was “kind 
of brown-looking.’”’ This not because her clear skin wore 
the darker color lent by contact with sun and wind, but 
more because of the color of her eyes and her hair, and of 
the garments she wore. 

She thanked him for bringing what she wanted. “I 
oughtn’t to have made you come up here,” she confessed. 
“But I’m only staying till tomorrow morning, and there 
are so many things to do.” 

“Why, I didn’t mind,” he protested. “I can go right 
along this way and take the back road to town. I had to go 
to town anyway.” 

“I suppose I ought to remember who you are,” she 
apologized. “But I was just a little girl when we moved to 
Portland.” 

“I’m Will Bissell’s son,” he explained. ‘You wouldn’t 
remember me anyhow.” 

“Do you remember me?” she asked, amusement danc- 
ing in her eyes. And Dan said honestly, “No’m.” 

“But I suppose you know all about me,” she suggested. 
“T expect you've all been talking me over for weeks.” 

He smiled awkwardly. ‘‘Yes’m,”’ he confessed. 

“You haven’t told me your own name,” she reminded 
him. 

“Dan,” he said. ‘‘My name’s Dan Bissell.” 

She extended one hand; said smilingly, “How do you 
do, Dan?” 

His hand touched hers, hurriedly and awkwardly; then 
he tugged on his cap and turned away. From the high 
seat of the truck he looked back to see if she were watch- 
ing, but she had disappeared within the house. 


iI 


AS A MATTER of fact, Will Belter had been both right 
and wrong. Betty Law was not ill, but neither was 
she well. The girl, born of an ancient and dwindling stock, 
had by some alchemy collected into herself much of the 
vigor and the heart which had been the heritage of her 
forefathers; she had with it not the robust body which 
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jnen accept a certain amount of flesh 
mice?” he demanded. ‘‘This craze for 


get thin,” Betty reminded him. ‘I 


dation he said that though her lungs 
bled they might soon be. He bade her 
+a while; but she flatly declined to do 
she must devote a systematic portion 
shealth; spoke of exercise, of the open 
rows a little constricted—though she 
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She Flamed at Him Defensively. 


did Bert. In the end he ceased to urge her. It would be as 
well to wait, he reminded himself. His practice, though it 
was promising, was relatively small and not as yet particu- 
larly lucrative. It supported him well enough as a bachelor; 
but he had accustomed himself to certain comforts and 
luxuries which might have to be given up if he and Betty 
acted with too much precipitation. So they decided to wait 
till fall; to wait perhaps for a year. 

“Because the more I think of it, the more I think I’ll 
spend the winter up there,’’ she explained. ‘I’ve heard 
father talk about the winters. He liked them so much. 
Mother didn’t; but I believe I will.”’ 

They planned the remodeling of the house together; 
planned what her life should be like while she stayed in 
it. She would have house parties, she decided; many of 
them. Cots in the big barn studio for overflow guests. 

“The men out there, the girls in the house,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And pumpkin pies, and cider, and fried ham!”’ 

He was delighted that she should speak thus zestfully of 
food. ‘‘That’s what you want to do,” he applauded. ‘‘Live 
on pork and potatoes till your cheeks puff out so far you 
can’t open your eyes.” 

They had originally planned to go up together at the 
time when Betty made her visit of inspection; but Bert 
found himself unexpectedly entangled in work and could 
not get away, so Betty took the train. Upon her return 
and her report of the progress that had been made they re- 
joiced together. 

When the time came for her final departure he was able 
to go with her; and they planned to drive through in his 
car. 

“T’ll have to get back the same night,’’ he explained, 
“but if we start early that will give me several hours there. 
It’s only a three-hour trip. I can run up and see you almost 
any day.” 

“T’ll want you to,”’ she assured him. 
frightfully lonely at first.” 

She was half dreading the removal, dreading the life 
alone and so far from her friends; but she hid this dread 
from him or referred to it in tones of jest. Bert did not 


“T’ll probably be 


guess its existence. In spite of the fact that he loved her it 
was often impossible for him to follow and understand her 
swiftly varying moods. He was a matter-of-fact young 
man, with a capacity for seeing the humorous side of almost 
any event, and with his fair share of that ruthlessness which 
is so often a part of the equipment of the young physician, 
hardened by his training and not yet mellowed by life. 
Sometimes when he spoke of his work to her Betty caught 
hints of this quality; and she was inclined to be disturbed 
by it. Once she had spoken to him about it; and though 
he was unable to see her point of view he nevertheless took 
pains thereafter to conceal from her this aspect of his char- 
acter. That this effort on his part was not always successful 
was not his fault. 

The day they drove to Fraternity was late in June. Bet- 
ty’s boxes and her trunk had gone by express to Union, 
where the stage would pick them up; there was only her 
bag to go in the car. They planned to start at six in the 
morning; and Betty awoke to find rain storming against 
her windows, and telephoned Bert to suggest that they de- 
lay the enterprise. He could not do this. 

“T’ve appointments tomorrow,” he explained. ‘“‘I have 
to plan a week or so ahead, to get a day like this, you 
know.”’ He argued that the rain was only a shower, would 
soon stop. ‘Rain before seven, you know,” he reminded 
her. 

They got away a little later than they had planned, and 
within the closed car, the rain lashing at the glass windows, 
Betty gave herself over to a delicious and excited anticipa- 
tion. Bert drove in silence, his eyes upon the road; and 
they had spoken scarce half a dozen times when the car 
rolled into the outskirts of Bath. It was toward eight 
o’clock, and the rain had stopped. 

Bert alighted and studied the skies and when he got into 
the car again he said with a certain triumph in his tone, 
“The rain’s over. It will be clear in half an hour.” 

It was indeed clear by the time they reached Wiscasset. 
The fairly level road between Portland and Bath had given 
way to a succession of short, abrupt dips and climbs; on 

(Continued on Page 157) 


*‘Why Did You Have to Poke Fun at Dan Bissell? He’s Been Nice to Me’’ 


T SO happens that I have been thrown by life’s fortune 
| first into the whirlpool of domestic politics, again into 

sharp, intimate contact with the machinery that is sup- 
posed to make public opinion. Sometimes I have been 
thrown into international politics and strategy, and once 
into the arena where war is brought forth to exhibit to an 
astonished mankind and sold for what it is not. 

Often and often I have remembered what a distinguished 
correspondent—a seasoned veteran, sincere, well-baked, 
done-on-both-sides, foreign newspaper man—said to me 
as we came together out of one of the great European 
conferences. 

He said, “God help those who manipulate public opin- 
ion with this propaganda hypodermic if the world ever 
discovers what is being stuck into its arm!” 

I have been a radical when it appeared that we folks 
needed a shaking up, and a conservative ever since the war 
when it has appeared that we needed shaking down. I am 
willing to see the mob led up a hill, but I hate to see it 
wheedled down blind alleys. I have no particular prejudice 
about this wild age of propaganda except one prejudice: 

I am prejudiced against either myself or my wife and 
children being filled with goose stuffing. 


What the Public Wants to Hear 


fl bite innocent ones of my family may be exposed to it; 
and I, who have come enough in contact with those who 
move the checkers on the board to believe that I have 
developed a kind of cynical immunity, would do whatever 
I could, in their behalf, to snatch the masks off the various 
deceptions. These deceptions used to rely upon the spoken 
word and the printed word—the orator and the morning 
news. Tomorrow—watch the radio and the moving pic- 
ture! That is one of the things I would say to the gullible 
child upon my knee. That is what I would say to the Amer- 
ican public, and that would only be a beginning. 

President Harding once said to me, “Depend upon it, 
the public wants the truth.” 

I do not desire to be a cynic, but I am not so sure of that. 
Certainly, at times, as I said to Harding in reply, the last 
thing the public desires is the truth. There is nothing 
quite so vicious as a perverter of decent progress as the 
terrible hunger of people to be given a diet of fact and 
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opinion that satisfies their tempo- 
rary appetite for the thing they 
really wish to believe, 

I used to think in the dark days 
of war—I was weaving journalis- 
tically and semiofficially between 
London and Washington, the Rus- 
sian front and the devastation of France, traveling over 
lands where bombs came down from skies and up from 
the seven seas—that when war was over mankind would be 
disillusioned about the lies. 

I used to hear the lies and think, ‘Well, this is war. 
Let ’em go! If I deny ’em I’ll be arrested anyhow. It’s a 
part of the disease of war and it will have its reaction. 
When the smoke has cleared and the.dust has settled we’ll 
have the sunshine of truth because the people want it.”’ 

I was a fool. War was over five painful years ago. If 
anyone has seen anything of the spiritual awakening that 
was touted as coming from the war, I would like to have him 
stop in this jazz of materialism; I would like to have him 
pause, in the rush of the sheep whose tongues are hanging 
out and whose eyes know not where they are going, to 
point out the spiritual awakening to me. Where is it? And: 
if there is the new world that was shown on the billboards 
of the intellectuals and modernists and the advance agents 
of idealism, let’s find it now! And if there is more truth 
in circulation now than in the good old days before the 
war in the United States, it must be because truth crushed 
to earth by propaganda is getting ready to rise again. 

A better day is coming, but war left us with a habit of 
the multitude and a devilish skill of the minority in whole- 
sale, inspired lying, and in hypocritical, pious adroitness in 
untruth that I want to enter as one of the highest costs of 
the war. Others may point to reparations and chaos in 
economic conditions as being the great losses and humilia- 
tions of war. I would tell my own family that I had seen 
the thing from the inside and that to my mind the greatest 
humiliation of war is that the minds of men and women 
can be poisoned, fevered, corrupted, deluded and hood- 
winked until they run like a stampeded herd, red-eyed and 
panting, after a lie or two. 

The passage of time will allow any man who knows the 
inside to say that there was not a government in the war 
that failed to lie to its people. What were the British 
allowed to believe about the Battle of Jutland? What 
monstrous nonsense was fed by Germany to its easy marks 
about that famous sea engagement—and everything else! 
The Russians were stuffed like Christmas geese about the 
condition of their army. British propaganda spread all 
over the Far East, where deep prejudice exists against dese- 
crations of corpses, the cock-and-bull nonsense about the 
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where the goose stuffing consists of some kind of an accu- 
sation, charge, indictment and assertion. 

An example? Very well! There is the story of the secret 
arming of Germany today. There is not a military attaché 
of an embassy in Europe who does not know that the over- 
sight given and the sanction to prevent Germany from 
arming are bars to any progress in German militarism. Yet 
those who would have the United States shudder with the 
idea of a rearmed Germany united with that stuffed shirt 
of a red army of Russia are constantly raising this ghost. 
They make the assertion. It sounds good. It requires and 
has no evidence. But behold, a goosy shudder runs through 
the world. Down steps Truth with her blindfold and her 
scales and joins Justice in the mud. And up mounts Dame 
Propaganda with her beady eyes set too close together. 

It is not of great consequence that the wise ones know 
that it is not a horde of peasants without arms who make 
a modern army, but, rather, years of preparation, and air- 
planes in huge fleets, and cannon that cannot be made 
secretly in vast numbers; but it is of great consequence 
that a politician seeking a trade with Russia, dresses Russia 
in the costume of a powerful slumbering dragon and appeals 
successfully to the world’s fear. The fear of a German- 
Russian military machine may be made by a single gesture 
of mere assertion by a statesman seeking election, or by the 
carefully distributed propaganda of some other nation 
interested in having us startled by the picture. Truth, 
however, only comes out of the knowledge of the military 
experts and out of the true opinion of the nations along the 
Russian border which know the red army and German 
preparation for the fakes that they are. Truth goes chasing 
after Propaganda—and is left behind, panting, waddling 
on short legs. : 

Mere assertion! Do you remember the story of the 
Chinese cashiers in Japanese banks? It went this way: 

“Oh, I much prefer the Chinese to the 
Japanese. The Chinese are honest. The 
Japanese will not even trust their own 
people. In all the Japanese banks 
they employ Chinese to handle the money.” 

This assertion was worth a hundred times 
more to Chinese prop- 
aganda in the United 
States than all the so- 
ealled, high-paid—in 
Confederate money— 
“advisers”? of the Chi- 
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were scattered around the United States. Of course there 
is not a word of truth in this nonsense; it would be as 
truthful and sensible to say that all the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the United States so distrusted Americans that 
Mexicans were employed in all responsible positions. Yet 
it has gone over big by mere one-sided assertion. 

So strongly do I believe in the power of mere assertion 
that I have about given up the idea that skillful propa- 
ganda in America requires subtlety, restraint and time. 
I have begun to believe that there may be great virtue in 
bald statement, reiterated brazenly; and that, for the man 
or party or nation which has a handful of goose stuffing, a 
bird in the fingers today is worth two in the bushes of 
tomorrow. 


Fake News Cabled From Europe 


HE nonsense that comes over from Europe or is written 

in certain newspaper offices of our fair land is bad enough; 
it is even worse when it insults the innocent and raises 
scandal about the unoffending. Last summer, when certain 
racial and prosocialistic influences in the United States 
feared Mussolini and the King of Italy as being the apostles 
of order, work and discipline, it so happened that the two 
Italian princesses were stricken with typhoid fever. Such 
responsible correspondents as those of the American press 
associations in Italy were therefore astounded to find that 
the assertion was being made in the United States that 
these two princesses, who in fact are happy, unaffected 
young girls, had become so cynical about the life of roy- 
alty that they had entered into a suicide compact and had 
endeavored to kill themselves! 

The only important lesson in the story is this: I was 
traveling in Italy last summer and I had such connections 
with the medical profession there that I knew beyond all 
doubts the absurdity of the 
ghost story upon which the 
people of my nation were 
being fed. But when I re- 
turned for the winter my 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Ui otetie 
earth has 
come a vast 


wealth—gold, sil- 
ver, coal, iron, cop- 
per and oil. On 
the earth’s surface 
there has been 
created an even 
greater wealth— 
the yield of the soil 
and the manufac- 
ture of raw mate- 
rials into finished 
products. Going 
higher—above the 
earth—what new 
wealth will man 
achieve out of the 
air? 

Many a new in- 
dustry has already 
come out of the 
sky—the manu- 
facture of air- 
planesand airships 
and the inaugura- 
tion of transporta- 
tion service by air, 
as, for instance, 
between the prin- 
cipal capitals of 
Europe. But it R 
has remained for radio to revolutionize the distribution 
of intelligence throughout the world; it has created a new 
means of communication and stimulated the old. 

The commercial side of the air, and particularly radio, is 
at the moment nebulous. Capital looks with an anxious 
eye to the future, but the progress that has been made in 
the last two years is so extensive that the pioneers of the 
air are confident that civilization will in another few years 
absorb the radio as it has the telegraph and the telephone, 
and produce for mankind a better world. 

The amateur with his receiving set and the family party 
listening to the loud speaker present the external evidence 
of radio development, but the greater and perhaps more 
lasting effects upon modern life will be not merely the 
addition of a new form of entertainment or the broadcast- 
ing of speeches and information through the air, helpful as 
these undoubtedly will be, but the direct benefit to business 
and trade and the contacts of peoples with one another 
afforded by an instantaneous means of communication. 

The railroad and steamship line, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the motortruck, the airplane, and now the 
radio, connect the big business centers of the world 
with one another. Messages flashed back and forth 
between London and New York, Poland and New 
York, Berlin and New York, Tokio and San Francisco, 
New York and Buenos Aires—distances that reach 
halfway round the globe—all this has been the tri- 
umph of radio and collateral inventions. 


Radio Stabilized 


fs was when London was the commercial center 
of the world. The British Empire prided itself not 
only that the sun never set on its dominions but that 
a direct cable system circumvented the globe and con- 
nected all the English-speaking peoples with one 
another. 

In a long, narrow room on the tenth story of an 
ordinary office building in Broad Street, New York 
City, is today the communication center of the world. 
It is called Radio Central. For America has taken the 
lead in radio not only in development of communica- 
tion but in every other phase of the radio industry. 
Europe has lacked the capital to keep pace with us, 
and our inventors have been stimulated by radio 
opportunities to such an extent that the most im- 
portant devices are patented by Americans. 

There is nothing very complicated about Radio 
Central, but there is much that grips the imagination. 
A hundred young men wearing ear phones and sitting 
at typewriters form a nucleus of what some day 
will probably be, if it isn’t already, the eighth wonder 
of the world. 

A big placard on each table as one passes along 
through Radio Central indicates the country with 
which communication is constantly being maintained. 
Looking over the shoulder of the operator, you see him 
receiving message after message from London. You 
look down the room and see other placards for France, 


Americ, 


An Airplane View of Radio Central, Long Island, the Werld’s Largest Radio Station, 
Automatically Unscrambles Them and Passes the Messages on Without Rel 


Germany, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Argentina, Poland, 
Holland, and you ask your guide to explain just how these 
messages are being received. You find that communica- 
tion across the Atlantic no longer is a haphazard series of 
relays, ship by ship, and that the sending of messages to a 
huge station somewhere on the seacoast is already obsolete. 
You learn that the young man sitting at the typewriter is 
actually receiving a message from another young man 
sitting at a sending key in an office building in London, and 
that they are communicating directly without any relay 
between them. They talk with each other by the use of the 
radio with as much freedom as two telegraphic operators 
on land wires. There is no longer the uncertainty there 
used to be about radio telegraph. It has become systema- 
tized and stabilized. 

In the operating room of the British Marconi Company, 
in the heart of London—or the Compagnie Radio-France, 
in Paris, or the Telefunken Company, in Berlin—one finds 
operators working direct circuits through the air with many 
countries in Europe, so that messages from India, Turkey, 


PHOTOS. BY THOMAS COKE KNIGHT, N. ¥. C,, FOR THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Official Opening of Direct Polish Service, New York-War: 
saw. General J. G. Harbord, President Radio Corporation of 
America; Dr. S. Grotowski, Polish Consul; and W. A. Wins 

terbottom, Traffic Manager 
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« ork to pay what is known as urgent 
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interruptions of more than two or three hours as a result of 
atmospheric disturbances—and these usually in the summer 
months. Theradio companies contend, moreover, that they 
have direct communication and can keep it up all the time, 
whereas the cable companies cannot afford, in their judg- 
ment, to spend the sums that must be spent in order to give 
direct communication between interior cities in Europe and 
interior cities in the United States without relay. Land 
lines in Europe are usually in the hands of the various gov- 
ernments, and the difficulties of leasing wires from cable 
terminals to interior points are numerous. 

The competition between the radio and the cable is, of 
course, keen. The radio managers, for instance, point out 
that submarine cables are frequently injured by disturb- 
ances under water and that it often takes weeks to repair 
them. Across the Pacific, for instance, the cable has been 


Central Radio Office, the Center of International Radio Communication in the United States 


out of commission for weeks at a time, and business 
houses in Tokio and Peking have had to send their 
messages around the globe through London to New 
York. In past years when four or five Atlantic cables 
have been interrupted, the cable companies would find 
it difficult to handle messages as promptly as before. 
Within a year four out of the eighteen cables across 
the Atlantic were broken, and yet the world was none 
the wiser. Cable ships can be operated only at favor- 
able seasons of the year and the repair work is very 
expensive. 

The cable companies, realizing the enormous ex- 
pense of maintaining their lines of communication 
under the sea, have not been asleep, but have kept pace 
with the march of invention. Over the cables today 
messages can be sent more‘rapidly than before. The 
capacity of the cables has been more than doubled by 
inventions, and some idea of the confidence which the 
cable people have in their proposition is indicated by 
the recent announcement that more Atlantic cables 
would be laid. 

What does it all mean? Simply that if the business 
of the world expands, the communication facilities 
hitherto provided can be doubled and trebled without 
meeting the demand. There is business enough for 
both the radio and the cable. 

As both means of communication are improved and 
made more economical to operate, unquestionably 
there will be a rate war, provided, of course, there 
are no agreements between the companies to maintain 
certain rates, the subject of which will sooner or later 
come under government scrutiny. 


Increasing Demand for Service 


OR the moment, the radio has stimulated the cable 
companies and developed a direct means of commu- 
nication to points hitherto reachable only by indirect 
routes. The radio will go to points on the earth’s sur- 
face where it would be impossible or unprofitable to 
lay acable. The radio will compete across the Atlantic 
and across the Pacifie with the cable companies. The news- 
papers of the world have never felt that they could get 
news as speedily as they should have it. At the present 
time the newspapers of the United States receive more spe- 
cial messages from other countries by cable and radio than 
most of the other countries of the world receive from out- 
side sources. The British Government for years has found 
it necessary to subsidize cable communication so that press 
messages could be sent at a low rate. No such subsidies 
have been granted to American companies, but they have 
carried press telegrams at a low rate in the public interest. 
Radio possibilities as a means of international intercourse 
are limitless. When the war broke out, the British Fleet 
promptly cut cable communication with Germany. In- 
terior countries in Europe which were neutral suffered be- 
cause of the lack of communication. Norway and Sweden 
found themselves 
dependent upon 
the censorship in 
London. Holland 
was embarrassed 
by the necessity of 
conducting her 
commercial rela- 
tions through Lon- 
don. 
Switzerland 
was isolated, and 
so was Italy. All 
these countries 
have since appro- 
priated money for 
the erection of 
radio stations con- 
trolled by the gov- 
ernment. With 
practically all 
these stations the 
Radio Corporation 
of America has en- 
tered into agree- 
ments for the 
handling of mes- 
sage business. The 
result is that the 
business man in 
Christiania com- 
municates directly 
with his agents in 
New York, and the 
business man in 
Stockholm also has 
direct communica- 
tion with America, 
and there is no 
(Continued on 
Page 96) 
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HAT is man? Is he a cog- 
wheel or a whole engine? 
Is he fuel or furnace? Does 


he eat orisheeaten? Is hestation- 
ary, centrifugal or progres- 
sive? If he moves, does he 
run on a track, or as a 
chicken crosses the road? 
Whither if anywhere is he 
going, and what can he do 
about it? These are a few 
of the playful questions 
which took possession of 
Trumper Bromleigh’s brain 
when he slammed its door, 
leaving business on the out- 
side, and proceeded up- 
town at the lunch hour for 
the purpose of assisting 
Magyar Williams in the 
choice of two new hats. 

This friendly office he 
performed every few 
months, owing to the fact 
that however well Mr. Wil- 
liams might be turned out 
as to clothes by his tailor 
and as to linen by his shirt 
maker, no hat of his own 
choosing ever succeeded in 
making him look other than 
the rough diamond he had 
been before he accumulated 
his millions and Trumper’s 
friendship. Hence the nick- 
name of Magyar, for evi- 
dently there persists among 
members of the stock ex- 
change a conception of a 
Magyar as something a bit 
wild, and it must be ad- 
mitted that when Williams 
picked his own hats they 
had a decided Finno-Ugric 
inflection. 

A satisfactory selection 
had been made and the two 
men had emerged from the 
thoroughly littered shop to 
the corner of Forty-fourth 
Street and Fifth Avenue 
when the sudden blare of a 
motor horn tore two girls 
apart. Oneretreated in dis- 
order to the sidewalk; the 
other crossed in front of the 
car in such a manner as to 
rivet Trumper’s attention. 
Few are the women who can 
be graceful in a hurry, but 
this girl had been more 
than graceful; she had 
made of the perilous crossing an esthetic exhibition. Up- 
lifted arms, three long steps in the stiff-kneed manner 
which was yet to bring fame to more than one arched 
instep and pointed toe, a whirl on the opposite curb, and 
then collapse into laughter at her frightened friend, poised 
white-faced on the far side of the street. Her abandon was 
so natural, so gay and complete, that it had seemed for a 
moment to reserve the entire Island of Manhattan as a 
frolic ground for two young shopgirls returning from their 
noontime sundae. 

When the reunited friends started up the Avenue 
Trumper followed them; and Magyar, after one swift 
glance at his companion, trailed along. He had heard 
strange things of how Two-Point Bromleigh spent his time 
in the many hours away from the ticker tape, but Mr. 
Williams was not of those who live by hearsay. He got his 
tips not through the ears but in the selfsame manner in 
which he had won many a jackpot from the clotted cream 
of the poker players of Silver City. Observation was his 
forte and he had seen something infinitesimal happen to 
the muscles of Trumper’s jaw which in Magyar’s expe- 
rience indicated a pat full, too suddenly realized. He felt 
that he had found a weak spot in the paragon of all the 
virtues of New York, such as they are; for Trumper had 
unwittingly broken Mr. Williams’ basic rule of life: ‘“Al- 
ways take the time to skin your hand.” 

There may be those of the present soft and pampered 
generation to whom Magyar’s motto stands for so much 
Greek, If any such would have a lasting translation, let 
him find all his cash on the green board and attached to its 
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“Anything in the World You Want. 


H. J. 


Anything —and Always. 
My Throat if You Ask It”’ 


owner only by five cards strung on the thin thread of his 
wisdom. Let him pick up those cards in a solid stack, 
pressed together to form a single thickness. Then let him 
thumb or skin them apart, face up, from left to right, one- 
thousandth of an inch at a time, until he, and he alone, 
to the exclusion even of the most inquisitive bystander, di- 
vines their mathematical significance. If he be of anervous 
temperament let him perform the operation all the more 
slowly, so that those who covet his gold, seeing in his face 
the set expression of the plaster on a wall, may quail when 
he murmurs, ‘‘I’ll play what I have.’ 

What puzzled Magyar to the extent of making him ig- 
nore an important lunch engagement was the fact that the 
girl who had danced to the tune of the motor hooter seemed 
to him a rather drab individual, totally lacking in the 
beauty which leaps to meet the eye. Stable fed, hand 
groomed, clipped and docked, she might possibly develop 
the smooth lines to match her action, which he granted was 
above par. What he could not admit was that Trumper 
possessed the peculiarly trained faculty to look so far into 
a problematical future. Another thought also worried 
Magyar and gradually blotted out all other speculations, 
amateur or professional. It can be summed up in the fol- 
lowing question: How would a man of Bromleigh’s wealth 
and social position go about the vulgar business of picking 
acquaintance with a passer-by? 

No sooner was the query formed in his mind than he 
collided with an outstretched hand—Trumper’s hand, held 
out in unmistakable farewell. It was not Mr. Bromleigh’s 
usual custom to shake hands when parting with a friend 
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“But are you sure?” 

“‘T’m sure I didn’t.” 
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out of pony peonage on the stage and launched her on the 
road to marrying Jimmy Van Peiss and his millions had 
he felt such creative elation. There was something deserv- 
ing of attention in this youngster of the gay step and gayer 
laughter. He did not know just what, but it was there, 
awaiting as surely as Galatea in a block of marble the hand 
that should dig it out for all the world to see, and the 
breath that should give it life. 

He had promised her he would advertise for the owner 
of the stockings. Well, a promise was a promise. On the 
back of a menu card he evolved the following: “Found on 
Fifth Avenue, between Forty-fourth and Fifty-seventh, a 
parcel containing two articles of wear. Owner may identify 
by telephone ” He paused for a moment; then added 
“between four and five P.M.,”’ and inserted the number of 
the apparatus in his studio. 

He filed the advertisement and felt that he had not only 
made good his word but had turned a trick beyond his 
contract. Miss Elizabeth Bannon had told him that she 
would have to go down three flights of stairs to answer the 
telephone. There would probably have been no occasion 
for her to do so, even if he gave her number, but she could 
not know that. Upon reading the advertisement, if she 
thought about the matter at all, she would appreciate his 
thoughtfulness and would call up in due course to ask when 
she might safely start wearing the hosiery. 

At two minutes past four on the following afternoon, 
when Trumper was alone in the studio pottering with 
crayon and sketch pad, the telephone rang. He was sur- 
prised, and wondered who it could be, as that special in- 
strument was used far more frequently for outgoing than 
for incoming messages. He picked up the receiver and 
said, “‘Hello?’’ A woman’s voice answered. He had a re- 
markable memory for tonal qualities and was instantly sure 
he was listening to the speaker for the first time in his life. 

“T’m calling you about the advertisement in the morning 
paper,’’ said the lady coolly. “I dropped a package—an 
envelope, really—containing two articles of wear.” 


“Get the Idea,’ Whispered Trumper, Holding Her Hand Tightly; “Get it, and Cling to It’’ 
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“Indeed,” said Trumper, sparring for time. ‘‘ What were 
they?’”’ 

“Two imported silk stockings, left and right foot, size 
eight and a half, price twenty-nine dollars and eighty cents.”’ 

Instinetively Trumper clapped his hand over the mouth- 
piece before he gasped. Several thoughts raced through 
his mind. What an extraordinary coincidence, and what 
an assured, matter-of-fact voice! Well, there was only one 
thing to do. 

He removed his hand and reached for scratch pad and 
pencil while he said, ‘‘One moment, please. There is one 
dollar and forty cents to be paid for the advertisement, 
which you will please contribute to the Home for Crippled 
Children upon receipt of your lost property. Now will you 
give me your name and address?” 

The lady complied; she was a Mrs. Cavanaugh, whom 
he did not know. He hung up and started to return to his 
sketching, but before he could leave the telephone it rang 
again. 

“Say,” shrilled a vulgar feminine voice, “I lost a parcel 
like you advertised. My best beau give them to me for an 
engagement present. Brown, size eight and a half, twenty- 
nine bucks and eighty cents the pair. Is that right?” 

“One minute,” stuttered Trumper, his eyes bulging. 
“Who are you?”’ 

“Tf it’s what you found,” said the lady, ‘“‘never mind 
who I am. I’ll be right up to fetch them if you’ll tell me 
where you are.”’ 

“Oh, no, you won’t!’’ replied Trumper, rendering 
thanks that he had not included his studio address in the 
advertisement. ‘If you want the parcel back you’ll send 
me a postal order made out to McClin, Brown & McClin, 
of 120 Wall Street, for one dollar and forty-four cents, and 
give me your mailing address.”’ 

“So it’s a come-on game, is it?’’ shrilled the lady. ‘“‘At 
a dollar forty-four the throw! Gee, but you’re a cheap 
guy! Well, I was born in this small town and I’ll call your 
bluff. I’ll send the money order, like you said, and if I 
don’t get the stockings in- 
side twenty-four hours, 
you’ll have somebody on 
your track that was brought 
up on shadow soup. Send 
?em to Miss Sadie O’Neill, 
General Delivery, Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street. Never worry but 
what I can identify myself 
and them.”’ 

She rang off and imme- 
diately Trumper began to 
curse himself for a fool. 
Why had he not agreed to 
meet this brazen hussy face 
to face? Now he would 
have to call up his lawyers, 
explain about the incoming 
money order, and do a lot 
of other troublesome things. 
His brow puckered. Here- 
tofore he had always 
thought of a coincidence as 
twins, yet here were trip- 
lets! His frown deepened. 
Was it—could it be pos- 
sible 

The phone interrupted 
the first flight of doubt as 
to the integrity of the girl 
who had entranced him 
through esthetic action and 
gay laughter, flinging their 
defiance in the face of a 
hard-boiled town. Oh, no! 
Not that! Hesnatched up 
the receiver. 

“Allo! Allo!’ murmured 
aforeign accent. ‘‘Are you 
thare?”’ 

“Yes, I’m here,’’ replied 
Trumper testily. ‘“‘What is 
ype 

“So sorry to trouble you, 
sare,’’ drawled the soft 
voice. “I talk for Mrs. 
Burton Case, at the Biltless 
Hotel. She drop one small 
packet— what you call—bas 
de soie francaise—size 
eight—ond one-haalf ——” 

“Bien, madame,” inter- 
rupted Trumper. “J/ ne 
faut pas de plus. J’y les en- 
voyerais aujourd’ huiméme.” 

“Mais merci, m’sieu!”’ 
cried themaid with that flat- 
tering, purring intonation 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Sil IN 


HE Norwegians 
[ee a hardy, ad- 
venturous and 
persistent people, with 
astrong leaning toward 
good government, fair 
dealing, self-reliance, 
hard work, thrift and 
education. Like the 
Scotch, they are a care- 
ful lot, as may be seen 
from the experience 
of Cleng Peerson, of 
Tysbaer Parish, and 
Knud Olsen Eide, of 
the island of Fogn, 
back in the year 1821. 
In that year a num- 
ber of vague but gener- 
ally favorable reports 
concerning a country 
named America had 
come to the ears of 
sundry residents of 
Norway, the substance 
of the reports being 
that in America one did 
not need to pick up- 
wards of 357 rocks out 
of every square foot of 
earth by hand as one 
did in parts of Norway, 
in order to find room 
to insert a seed in the 
earth and give its roots 
a chance; and that one 
could sink a pickax into 
the earth in almost any 
part of America with- 
out ever paralyzing 
one’s wrists by having 
it strike a rocky ledge; and that by working for only four- 
teen hours a day during the summer months, instead of 
the twenty hours that one had to work in Norway, one 
could easily raise a sufficient amount of food to support 
as large and as hungry a family as the most enthusiastic 
Norwegian could raise. 

When the original rumors about America reached Nor- 
way in 1821, a number of Quakers who heard them shook 
their heads dubiously over the wild tales, and then raised 
a sufficient amount of money to send two investigators to 
America to study conditions. The investigators that they 
picked were Cleng Peerson and Knud Olsen Eide, and Peer- 
son and Eide were three years in making their investi- 
gation. 

When Peerson and Fide came back to Norway, they 
agreed that the rumors about America hadn’t been exag- 
gerated; and as a result, several families determined to 
emigrate. The first Norwegian emigrants, fifty-two in 
number, sailed from Stavanger, July 4, 1825, and reached 
New York on October ninth—a trip that would probably 
kill the delicate transatlantic travelers of the present day, 
who emit such piercing screams of anguish when their 
liners are delayed two or three hours around the first of 
the month because of the necessity of complying with the 
immigration law. 


Norwegians as Pioneers 


Aes went at once to Murray, Orleans County, New 

York, reaching there in November. They purchased 
land at five dollars an acre and agreed to pay for it in ten 
yearly installments; and then, in order to earn enough 
food to keep them through the winter, they threshed their 
neighbors’ grain with their flails, taking every eleventh 
bushel as their pay. 

The numbers that emigrated from Norway to America 
increased rapidly, and in the seventy years between 1850 
and 1920 nearly 800,000 Norwegians emigrated to the 
United States. 

In one way, these numbers don’t compare favorably 
with the numbers that have come to America from Russia 
or from Italy. Very few immigrants from Russia or Italy 
came to America while she was engaged in clearing her 
farms and populating her waste lands and perfecting her 
form of government; but after the work of the pioneers 
had been accomplished and plenty of factories had risen in 
the cities to attract cheap laborers from Europe, the in- 
habitants of these eastern and southern countries began to 
flow to America by the million. ; 

Italy sent more than 800,000 immigrants to America 
in the four years before the war. So did Russia. So did 
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‘Scotch Emigrants From Glasgow Bound for America 


Austria-Ilungary. Norway took seventy years to send 
800,000, but Norway’s 800,000 were different. 

Nearly 50 per cent of all Norwegians in America are 
farmers. 

Great numbers of them flocked to the Northwestern 
states and became strong factors in the political and eco- 
nomic development of these states. A state official of Min- 
nesota recently declared that about one-third of the farms 
of Minnesota were owned by Norwegians or the descend- 
ants of Norwegians. 

There were 165,000 farms in Minnesota at that time, so 
that Norwegians would have owned 55,000 farms. If one 
makes a conservative estimate that these farms average 
300 acres apiece and have a value of $12,000 the property 
of the Norwegian farmers of Minnesota alone will show a 
valuation of $660,000,000. 

There are no illiterates 
in Norway with the ex- 
ception of imbeciles; and 
because of centuries of 
struggle for political lib- 
erty, all Norwegians are 
well grounded in popular 
self-government. Conse- 
quently Norwegian immi- 
grants have readily fitted 
into the political life of the 
United States and taken an 
active part in government. 
A recent compilation of 
Norwegian political actiy- 
ities in the United States 
showed that five Norwe- 
gians have been governors 
of states; four have been 
lieutenant governors; 
twelve have been repre- 
sentatives; three have been 
United States senators— 
and the mother of Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, was a Nor- 
wegian; eight have been 
secretaries of state; seven 
have been state treasurers; 
four have been state audi- 
tors; two have been judges 
of state supreme courts; 
and there have been other 
high positions in state and 
Federal governments held 
by Norwegians. 
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Party, which represented the principles or 
rights of man in the Civil War. They fo 


to a large extent their own ideals 
to it with a fidelity which finds an explan. 


long struggle for liberty. 
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George Washington was probably in 
a better position to know the make- 
up of the American people after he had 
served two terms as President than are 
present-day propagandists for unre- 
stricted immigration from Southeast- 
ern Europe. He stated in his Farewell 
Address that “with slight shades of 
difference,” they had ‘‘the same re- 
ligion, manners, habits and _ political 
principles.’”’ They were Northwestern 
Europeans—a race and type markedly 
similar in all countries, and extremely 
different from the races and types 
that one finds in Southern and Eastern 
Europe. 

Some persons call this race and type 
Germanic, some call it Nordic; but it 
can be called Scandic or Blondic or 
Atlantic or anything at all without 
altering the fact that it is the type that 
is common to Northwestern Europe 
which colonized, built up and wrote the 
laws of America, and which America 
wants to keep as her predominant type 
without further uncontrolled dilution 
from the very different types from the 
south and east. 

Migrations from Norway and Den- 
mark poured into Scotland during the 
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recognized that you 
cannot draw an in- 
dictment against a 
whole nation.” 

The Bureau of the 
Census, which won’t 
for a moment admit 
that it is pseudo- 
scientific in its activ- 
ities, has been fairly 
successful in its 
indictment drawing in 
spite of Edmund 
Burke; for the 1920 
census shows that 
whereas the percent- 
age of naturalization 
among the English in 
America was 63.1, 
among the Scotch 
60.1, among the Welsh 
72.9, among the Irish 
65.7, among the Nor- 
wegians 67.3, among 
the Swedes 69, among 
the Danes 69, and so 
on, it was only 28 
among the Poles, 28 
among the Italians, 
16.8 among the Greeks, 


ninth century and fixed the Scotch Attractive Members of Norway’s Younger Set 12.1 among the Bul- 


type. Later the Scotch went over to 

Ireland and established the so-called Scotch-Irish type. 
England, Belgium and France were heavily affected by 
so-called Germanic invasions. The purest examples of the 
Germanic types are found in Sweden, with Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany, England and Scotland running 
it a close second. This general type has become the 
American type, just as it has become the Canadian, the 
Australian and the New Zealand type. 

“The whole idea of relative race values,”’ declare the 
antirestrictionists, “‘is objectionable, unreasonable and 
grossly offensive. It is not science, but pseudo-science. 
Ever since Edmund Burke’s famous saying, it has been 


A Norwegian Family in Their Sunday Costumes 


gars, and so on. 

They have all had an equal chance, as has everyone in 
America; but they weren’t born equal in intelligence or 
ability. Consequently the bulk of the Northwestern Euro- 
pean immigrants have become a part of America while the 
bulk of the Southeastern European immigrants have re- 
mained Southeastern Europeans. And if Edmund Burke 
tried to prove otherwise, he’d be out of luck. 

The Norwegians tha® one encounters at the American 
Consulate in Christiania veeking visas for America are 
very different from the people that one meets on the same 
errand in the consulates of Eastern and Southern Europe. 
They are not the middlemen, the sweatshop workers, the 
peddlers, the petty tradesmen, the 
under-sized, dazed-looking, excitable, 
illiterate folk from the agricultural and 
town slums of the south and east who 
pour into theslums of America each year 
under the 3 per cent law in sufficient 
numbers to populate a good-sized city. 


Why They Come 


HE Norwegians for the most part 

are strong and capable-looking, 
quick to understand any question that 
may be asked of them, calm and patient 
under trying conditions. All of them 
can read and write—a state of affairs 
common to all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where the educational system is 
on such a high plane that illiteracy 
is unknown. Most of them are farmers 
or fishermen or lumbermen or skilled 
workmen; and most of them are bound 
for the farms and the small towns. 

In spite of the fact that the physi- 
cal appearance, the literacy and the 
intelligence of the Norwegian emigrants 
to America are much higher than cor- 
responding characteristics in emigrants 
from Southeastern Europe, there is no 
occasion to become hysterical or maud- 
lin over them. Norwegians come to 
America for exactly the same reason 
that Poles, Greeks, Hungarians, Rus- 
sians and all the other varieties of EKu- 
ropeans come to America. They come 
to get better jobs than they can get in 
Europe; and since that is so, there is 
no reason why America, like the other 
nations of Europe, and like any other 
organization anywhere, shouldn’t make 
sure that there are jobs for them to get 
and that they are the best applicants 
in sight for the positions. 

The customary attitude of Norwe- 
gians in Norway toward emigration to 
America is that it is a loss of national 
strength and a loss of blood; but a loss 
which, when the history of the Nor- 
wegian people is written some centuries 
in the future, may turn out to be Nor- 
way’s greatest investment. They say 
that they regret it mildly, but they 
make no effort to stop it. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Autumn was over. This, of course, raised the 
coal question and the Christmas question; but 
Roger Halsey, standing on his own front porch, 
announced to the dead suburban sky that he 
hadn’t time for worrying about the weather. 
Then he let himself hurriedly into the house and 
left the subject out in the cold twilight. 

The hall was dark, but from above he heard 
the voices of his wife and the nursemaid and 
the baby in one of their interminable 
conversations, which consisted chiefly 
of “Don’t!” and “Look out, Maxy!”’ 
and ‘‘Oh, there he goes!’’ punctuated 
by wild threats and yague bumpings 
and the recurrent sound of small, 
venturing feet. 

Roger turned on the hall light and 
walked into the living room and turned 
on the red silk lamp. He put his bulg- 
ing portfolio on the table, and sitting 
down rested his intense young 
face in his hand for a few min- 
utes, shading his eyes carefully 
from the light. Then he lit a 
cigarette, squashed it out, and 
going to the foot of the stairs 
called for his wife. 

“Gretchen!” 

“Hello, dear.” 
was full of laughter. “‘Come = 
see baby.” a 

He swore softly. 

““T can’t see baby now,” he 
said aloud. ‘‘How long ’fore 
you'll be down?”’ 

There was a mysterious Po 
pause and then a succession 
of Don’ts and Look out, 
Maxy’s, evidently meant to 
avert some threatened catas- 
trophe. 

““How long ’fore you'll be 
down?’’ repeated Roger, 
slightly ifritated. 

“Oh; I’ll be right down.” 

“How soon?” he shouted. 

He had trouble every day at 
this hour in adapting his voice 
from the urgent key of the city 
to the proper casualness for a 
model home. But tonight he 
was deliberately impatient. It 
almost disappointed him when 
Gretchen came running down 
the stairs, three at a time, cry- 
ing “‘What is it?” in a rather 
surprised voice. 

They kissed—lingered over it some moments. They had 
been married three years, and they were much more in love 
than that implies. It was only seldom that they hated 
each other with that violent hate of which only young 
couples are capable, for Roger was still actively sensitive to 
her beauty. 

“Come in here,” he said abruptly. ‘I want to talk to 
you.” 

» His wife, a bright-colored, Titian-haired girl, vivid as a 
French rag doll, followed him wonderingly into the living 
room. 

“Listen, Gretchen’’—he sat down at the end of the 
sofa—“ beginning with tonight I’m going to What’s 
the matter?”’ 

“Nothing. I’m just looking for a cigarette. Go on.” 

She tiptoed breathlessly back to the sofa and settled at 
the other end. 

“Gretchen ” Again he broke off. Her hand, palm 
upward, was extended toward him. ‘Well, what is it?”’ he 
asked wildly. 

“Matches.” 

“What?” 

In his impatience it seemed incredible that she should 
ask for matches, but he fumbled automatically in his 
pocket. 

“Thank you,” she whispered. “I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt you. Go on.” 

“ Gretch——”’ 

Scratch! The match flared. They exchanged a tense 
ook. 

Her fawn’s eyes apologized mutely this time and he 
laughed. After all, she had done no more than light a 


Her voice 


“‘Why, Roger, You Must be Crazy! Don’t You Think 
I Know What Day it Is?’* 


cigarette; but when he was in this mood her slightest posi- 
tive action irritated him beyond measure. 

“When you’ve got time to listen,” he said crossly, “you 
might be interested in discussing the poorhouse question 
with me.” 

“What poorhouse?” Her eyes were wide, startled; she 
sat quiet as a mouse. 

“That was just to get your attention. But, beginning 
tonight, I start on what’ll probably be the most important 
six weeks of my life—the six weeks that’ll decide whether 
we’re going on forever in this rotten little house in this 
rotten little suburban town.” : c 

Boredom replaced alarm in Gretchen’s black eyes. She 
was a Southern girl and any question that had to do with 
getting ahead in the world always tended to give her a 
headache. 

“Six months ago I left the New York Lithographic 
Company,” announced Roger, “‘and went in the adver- 
tising business for myself.” 

“T know,” interrupted Gretchen resentfully; ‘“‘and now 
instead of getting six hundred a month sure, we’re living on 
a risky five hundred.” 

““Gretchen,’’ said Roger sharply, ‘if you’ll just believe 
in me as hard as you can for six weeks more we'll be rich. 
I’ve got a chance now to get some of the biggest accounts 
in the country.’’ He hesitated. ‘And for these six weeks 
we won’t go out at all and we won’t have anyone here. I’m 
going to bring home work every night and we’ll pull down 
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eiad?m the Friend of the Family and I’d Just as Soon See the Missus as the Mister.’’ He Smiled Playfully. 


“You can,” he said impressively. ‘‘There’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t. Look here, if Roger’ll play nine holes 
of golf every day it’ll do wonders for him. He won’t know 
himself. He’ll do his work better, never get that tired, 
nervous feeling What’s the matter?” 

He broke off. Roger had perceptibly yawned. 

“Roger,” cried Gretchen sharply, ‘“‘there’s no need to 
be so rude. If you did what George said, you’d be a lot 
better off.’’ She turned indignantly to their host. ‘‘The 
latest is that he’s going to work at night for the next six 
weeks. He says he’s going to pull down the blinds and 
shut us up like hermits in a cave. He’s been doing it every 
Sunday for the last year; now he’s going to do it every 
night for six weeks.” 

Tompkins shook his head sadly. 

“At the end of six weeks,’”’ he remarked, “‘he’ll be start- 
ing for the sanitarium. Let me tell you, every private 
hospital in New York is full of cases like yours. You just 
strain the human nervous system a little too far, and 
bang!—you’ve broken something. And in order to save 
sixty hours you’re laid up sixty weeks for repairs.’”’ He 
broke off, changed his tone and turned to Gretchen with 
asmile. “‘Not to mention what happens to you. It seems 
to me it’s the wife rather than the husband who bears the 
brunt of these insane periods of overwork.” 

“T don’t mind,” protested Gretchen loyally. 

“Yes, she does,”’ said Roger grimly; ‘‘she minds like 
the devil. She’s a shortsighted little egg and she thinks 
it’s going to be forever until I get started and she can have 
some new clothes. But it can’t be helped. The saddest 
thing about women is that, after all, their best trick is to 
sit down and fold their hands.” 

“Your ideas on women are about twenty years out of 
date,’”’ said Tompkins pityingly. ‘‘ Women won’t sit down 
and wait any more.”’ 

“Then they’d better marry men of forty,’ insisted 
Roger stubbornly. ‘Ifa girl marries a young man for love 


she ought to be willing to make 
any sacrifice within reason, so 
long as her husband keeps 
going ahead.” 


I’d Put Away My Work and Get a Good Night’s Sleep”’ 
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“Let’s not talk about it,’’ said Gretchen impatiently. 
‘Please, Roger, let’s have a good time just this once.” 

When Tompkins dropped them in front of their house 
at eleven Roger and Gretchen stood for a moment on the 
sidewalk looking at the winter moon. There was a fine, 
damp, dusty snow in the air and Roger drew a long breath 
of it and put his arm around Gretchen exultantly. 

“T can make more money than he can,” he said tensely. 
“And I’ll be doing it in just forty days.” 

“Forty days,” she sighed. ‘‘It seems such a long 
time—when everybody else is always having fun. If I 
could only sleep for forty days.” 

“Why don’t you, honey? Just take forty winks, and 
when you wake up everything’ll be fine.” 

She was silent for a moment. 

“ Roger,’ she asked thoughtfully, ‘‘do you think George 
meant what he said about taking me horseback riding on 
Sunday?” 

Roger frowned. 

“T don’t know. Probably not—I hope to heaven he 
didn’t.’’ He hesitated. ‘‘As a matter of fact, he made me 
sort of sore tonight—all that junk about his cold bath.” 

With their arms about each other, they started up the 
walk to the house. 

“T’ll bet he doesn’t take a cold bath every morning,” 
continued Roger ruminatively; ‘“‘or three times a week, 
either.”” He fumbled in his pocket for the key and inserted 
it in the lock with savage precision. Then he turned around 
defiantly. ‘‘I’ll bet he hasn’t had a bath for a month.” 


I 


PA ee a fortnight of intensive work, Roger Halsey’s 

days blurred into each other and passed by in blocks 

of twos and threes and fours. From eight until 5:30 he was 

in his office. Then a half hour on the commuting train, 

where he scrawled notes on the backs of envelopes under 

the dull yellow light. By 7:30 his crayons, shears and 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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NCE when Judith Baxter 
@) was a little girl Fraulein 

took her surreptitiously 
to a kaffeeklatsch the wife of 
the village butcher was giving 
in the flat over the shop, and 
was very annoyed when, just as 
things were growing gemiitlich, 
the blond little girl began to cry 
disconsolately. 

“Was fehlt dir?” Fraulein 
demanded. 

All Judith could answer was, 
“T’m homesick.” 

The same sense of desolation 
smote Judith Pendarvis as she 
crossed the lounge of the 
country club. She wasn’t go- 
ing to like the Pueffer party. 
The large handsome women in 
glittering dresses who eyed her 
with unsmiling nods, the men 
clustered about the cocktail 
shaker and apparently trying 
to make the affair a stag party, 
the great joyless room with its 
tinny trophies—all made Judith 
want to be taken away. 

Mrs. Pueffer advanced uncer- 
tainly and said, “I’m glad you 
got here,”’ in the nervous voice 
which sounded as though she 
were annoyed. 

In the dressing room Judith 
addressed the very lovely lady 
who looked out at her from the 
mirror, with some severity. 

“What does it matter if you 
are a little uncomfortable?” she 
asked. 

Certainly, when she and Jim 
Farley were married, which was 
to be as soon as her stupid inter- 
locutory decree became final, 
they wouldn’t bother them- 
selves with local society. They 
intended to live direct, simple 
lives on Jim’s estate, to which 
he referred, oddly enough, as a 
whole section, as though it were 
something one reserved on a 
train. They hoped there would 
be children. Glancing at the 
face in the glass, Judith sur- 
prised on it a look of something 
annoyingly like panic. 

“Now don’t be silly,” she said, and composed her most 
gracious smile. Jim wasn’t waiting for her. She could see 
him through the half door of what had once been, evi- 
dently, the bar of the country club and was now the iced 
locker room, helping Mr. Pueffer to perfect some elaborate 
beverage. 

The women of the gaudy group were going through a 
phase of thinking Judith stuck up, talking before her more 
loudly, she imagined, than was their custom, and referring 
to homely matters with a flatness perhaps intended to be 
humorous. Jim’s sister Belle, whom she was visiting, had 
accustomed her to the attitude. 

Belle had said, “You’ll have to get used to roughing it 
out here in the wild and woolly.” Roughing it! Judith had 
never seen houses so ingeniously equipped to minister to 
one’s comfort. Belle had said, ‘I suppose you never saw 
such a lot of hicks.’ 

Judith had replied, ‘‘As a matter of fact, I find it all 
dazzling here. I was brought up ina quite tiny town, you 
know, and most of the last few years I’ve spent abroad.” 

The few unfortunate months she and Stan Pendarvis 
had passed in New York hardly counted. Those months 
when Stanley, the citizen of the world, had become re- 
localized enough to return to America and try to make 
money by lending his name, with its grandpaternal luster, 
to Larry Wagstaff’s banking experiment, formed a period 
with which she refused to discredit the country. 

Uprooted from a life on the Continent which she adored, 
Judith had disliked the sporting crowd which was Stan’s 
New York group. She had resented its acceptance of her 
as merely a successful official beauty and Stan’s wife. 

One morning, when she was at the nadir of her dis- 
pleasure with the situation, Fifi Pynchon had telephoned. 

“My dear, what do you think has happened?” Fifi’s 
excited voice gushed over the wire. “I’m being called on 
to be a helpmate! Isn’t it outrageous? I tell Frank that 
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It Was a Frightful Scene. Apparently One Had Scenes With Everybody 


I expect any day now that he’ll want me to trudge down to 
his office with a pail of lunch.” 

“You are a tragic figure,”’ Judith laughed. “What’s the 
current outrage?”’ 

“I’ve had to invite some man from the West Frank 
thinks can be of use to him, to dinner. I just said, ‘Well, 
if I’m to be called on to do this humiliating sort of thing, 
I think at least it might be on a profit-sharing basis.’ 
Wasn’t that clever of me? Of course he reminded me of 
how much it cost to have my neck done over. Really, you’d 
think I’d sold myself into bondage. I’m putting the man 
next to you. I knew I might just as well. He can’t bore 
you any more than the rest of the guests would.” 

That night when Judith arrived, however, she found 
Fifi exultant. 

“My dear, he’s divine. He has eyes like a wolf. The 
effect he’s had on the women is wonderful. Just like a 
cinema when they flash back to a jungle, or a Babylonian 
orgy.” 

It was really noticeable; but Judith was hardly in a 
position to criticize. She herself had felt a little faint when 
the stranger took her hand: And Jim had never glanced 
at the others. In revenge, when the novelty of his physical 
magnificence had worn off, they had christened him Judy’s 
cowboy. 

Judith knew what they meant by it. Even in Jim’s atti- 
tude toward her there was just a trace of the range leader. 

What a relief it was after Stan’s captious passion which 
depended on her looking her best and talking her wittiest, 
and exercising perpetually the social gift with which she 
had penetrated the world of Paris. 

The women who nicknamed Jim hadn’t understood that. 
They were neither charitable nor ingenuous women; and 
yet, when they learned that she had asked Stan Pendarvis 
for a divorce to marry Jim Farley, they were genuinely 
incredulous that she wished to make the exchange—as 
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Judith told Hattie to hurry to the nearest telegraph 
office. While she was gone, Jim’s sister panted in. 

““My dear, were you sick? Jim’s wild.” 

“No, I wasn’t ill. I’m not going to marry Jim, Mrs. 
Huber. Will you tell him? I’ll see him if he insists, but 
I’d far rather not. There doesn’t seem to be anything to 
say.” 

Belle Huber didn’t call her a dirty Eastern snob, but she 
made it perfectly clear that was what she thought. It was 


a frightful scene. Apparently one had scenes with every- 


body—except Stan. 

In Pomfret, Aunt Kate Baxter, who was dying because 
there was a divorce in the family, paused in that not en- 
tirely unenjoyable process to welcome the cause of her 
demise. 

““Now that your Westerner’s got you divorced, don’t tell 
me he won’t marry you,” were her exact words. 

““At least, we’re not to be married,” Judith replied. 
“T’ve wired Stan. Hasn’t an answer come?” 

“No.” 

There were actually two little bitter tears of anxiety in 
Aunt Kate’s eyes. 

“Oh, do you suppose he’ll take you back?” 

Judith didn’t care for her aunt’s tone. 

“Tt’s most unpleasant,’’ she remarked, “‘to be spoken of 
as though one were an unsatisfactory purchase.”’ 

The telegram came—one word: 


Sorry. STANLEY PENDARVIS. 


It had been wired from Saratoga. He must be there at 
the races with Larry Wagstaff. 

Judith sent for Archibald Kimball, who was Aunt Kate’s 
lawyer and had told her about ways of divorcing. 

“‘ After all this trouble,” she said, trying to make light 
of the matter, “‘I find I don’t want to be divorced.” 

“But you are divorced,’”’ Mr. Kimball informed her. 

“It’s just interlocutory still. Isn’t there some way one 
can stop it from getting to be anything else?” 

“When does it become final?”’ 

“This coming Friday.” 

“‘There’s no way on earth then.” 

Mr. Kimball wasn’t very sympathetic. After all, one of 
the first tenets of the law is that people shan’t be en- 
couraged to shilly-shally. 


“But,”’ Judith said, and she had to steady her lips, “‘I 
thought that the interlocutory time was given us to con- 
sider, and that if we changed our minds ——”’ 

“‘T didn’t understand,” Mr. Kimball explained, “‘that 
you and Mr. Pendarvis were agreed on the point. Of 
course, if you want to resume your relation before Friday, 
the decree will evaporate.” 

Judith told Hattie to put back anything she’d unpacked, 
as they were starting for Saratoga. 


“People are so merciless.” 

Mrs. Wayland clasped and unclasped her hands on the 
table in the clubhouse restaurant. It was the only response 
she could give to Judith’s “‘“Of course there must be some 
concerted movement to outlaw me. It can’t be just 
accident.” 

Mrs. Wayland alone of Stan’s set was being decent. It 
was Mrs. Wayland’s reputation that she would share any 
friend’s last crustacean, and Judith had paid for the lunch- 
eon. Nevertheless, there was in Mrs. Wayland an innate 
quality which preserved itself from the contamination of 
her gambling debts and her passion for the fleshpots, and 
which told the truth. She was, in fact, a lady. 

“Ts it on moral grounds?” Judith asked. ‘Hardly, I 
imagine. Certainly, if there were any rule of precedence, 
after the first stone there wouldn’t be a pebble left for one 
of them to cast at a mere divorcée.”’ 

“Of course it isn’t, my dear,’ Mrs. Wayland said. 
“They don’t condemn anything you did except that they 
think that you treated Stan badly, and they’re afraid he’ll 
go back to you.”’ 

“*T suppose they say that’s why I’m here.” 

“People are so merciless.”’ 

“Besides, you see, that is.why I am here.” 

“My dear!” 

Mrs. Wayland touched Judith’s hand and sighed, as 
profoundly as though she had lost at roulette. 

“Ts Stan at the track this afternoon?”’ 

“They got him to go somewhere in a motor. 
terribly good program too.” 

Mrs. Wayland’ssigh that time was undoubtedly for Stan. 

“Tf I could see him for ten minutes!”’ 

Mrs. Wayland looked sorry, terribly sorry, but she rose. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“You Found Me,"’ Judith Said, Swinging to Him. 


“How Astonishing of You!”’ 
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\ [sci in DEL MONTE leaned 
back in her chair and scratched her 
ankle with a commonplace vigor that 

was in keeping neither with the’ clingstone 
sweetness of her name nor the cold impersonal 
formality of the New York interior-decorating 
studio in which she passed her days. 

Back in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, there were still folk 
who recalied the quite recent 
gold stars which the late 
Matilda Delafield Munty had 
received for a flawless Sunday- 
school attendance. 

Mathilde had always been 
persistent. She had allowed 
no petty personal whims to 
get between her and the con- 
summation of perfection in 
whatever she undertook. 
Before she had attained the 
age of self-determination it 
had been indicated to her 
that regular attendance at 
Sunday school was most de- 
sirable. From that day on it 
became an intense part of 
her existence, and later an 
intense pride to have her name 
over a column of uninter- 
rupted gold stars on the honor 
list which hung inside the 
chapel door. She rode her 
persistence to a point of un- aA 
reason. That week when it 4 
was feared she was in for } 
pneumonia she dressed and 
sneaked from her bedroom 
through the hushed streets of 
the Sunday town to take her 
chair in the circle of the class 
that boasted her regularity, 
and with the stolid stare of 
fever regarded the teacher, 
who addressed her: 

“Matilda, when the Lord 
spoke to little Samuel in the 
temple, what did little Samuel 
answer the Lord?” 

“Take a long breath and 
say one, two, three.’’ 

Yes, Matilda was a bear for persistence. 

Someone had once stated to Matilda, who was engaged 
in arranging the chapel for a social, that she possessed a 
distinct knack of making a place livable and attractive, and 
should become an interior decorator. Although Miss 
Munty had never considered it, she at once agreed to the 
charge. But Matilda was merely a woman, which means 
that she shared in the universal female belief that she 
personally owned a deep and sure understanding of how to 
make a home charming, backed by a sense of good taste 
that would be called genius should persons capable of 
judging observe it in action. 

This belief and her persistence were the major assets of 
Miss Munty when she arrived in Manhattan, her soul 
heated with the greatness of her mission as an apostle of 
beauty. Others might make the world a safe place for de- 
mocracy, but she—she would democratize beauty and 
make it essential and pleasing to the world. Her flaming 
ideals transcended each petty questionnaire of how and 
how much. She floated in a sweetened fog of indefiniteness 
in’ which she caught occasional glimpses of herself as the 
mistress mind in a civilization gone mad over perfect 
curtains—her curtains, or entrancing lamp shades—her 
lamp shades. 

There were also little side scenes of herself smiling gently 
and graciously as she glanced over cables from—yes, from 
the Prince of Wales, imploring her aid as the arbiter in refur- 
bishing his castles in Whitechapel or Soho or such lovely- 
sounding seats for castles. And she would then laugh quietly 
and dictate crisply in her return eable the receipt which 
should ease his perplexed mind and set the art world once 
again agog. 

The descent from such saccharine speculations to the 
necessity of finding an actual job in a studio of decorations 
had been an idol-smashing journey for Matilda. It cor- 
rected somewhat her dreamy impressions of the business. 
But she was persistent. On the third day of her quest luck, 
such as it was, was with her. She met the owner of a shop 
as he was leaving the premises. He tapped his fawn-colored 
spats with an oversize walking stick and fingered his 
tortoise-shell watch chain as he listened to her. 
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Matilda Leaned Back and Sighed, and With Her Right Hand Administered a 


Gentle Scratch to Her Ankle 


“What did you say your name was?” he asked quite 
irrelevantly. 

“Matilda Munty.” 

Mr. Overly frowned, and a shadow of pain crossed his 
face and he pressed the back of his hand to his mouth. 

“How frightful! Fancy handling objets d’art under such 
a handicap! Please try to show a trifle of imagination.” 

He turned toward the rear of his shop. 

“Harry, has anyone taken Miss Rutherford’s place in the 
sample department? No? Well, try out this young lady. 
I can’t recall her name. As a matter of fact, I want to for- 
get it. Do, please, make an honest effort to replace it with 
something that doesn’t rack one so. I fairly believe my 
nerves are ruined for the day. I could scream!” 

Matilda looked with interest and vast respect at Mr. 
Clyde Overly. He represented the gate to her new world, 
and a very ornamental gate he was; so extremely decora- 
tive in fact that she felt some compunction concerning the 
mention of wages, but she conquered her hesitancy and put 
the question. 

“Wages?” gasped Mr. Overly, ‘Wages? There are no 
wages here. Do you imagine you are working in a tannery? 
Your salary will be eighteen dollars each week, Harry, 
show Miss—for God’s sake change that name—show her 
about anyway, Harry, and tell her what she’ll have to do.” 

And Mr. Overly swung out the door into the bright 
morning sun, allowing the azure of heaven to take fresh 
inspiration from the cerulean of his collar. 

So Miss Munty set about learning her trade from the 
vantage point of sample girl with Clyde Overly, Inc. There 
was no great glory attached to such a position, but there 
was the chance to learn what the various wholesalers of 
decorative goods specialized in—that mauve was not a dis- 
tinet color but the generic term for almost any shade from 
an off-tone Du Barry rose to a sun-spoiled magenta, and 
that no sincere female aspirant in her business was ever 
seen without bobbed hair and a bundle of chintz samples 
under her arm. When Matilda had conquered these points 
she felt with some justice that the great fundamentals of 
the business were hers. And consequently, in possession of 
such knowledge, she began to figure on the day when her 
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“Miss Del Monte!” 
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as this—well, she hadn’t even realized there were such 
extents to her business. As a matter of fact, neither had 
the successful Mr. Clyde Overly. 

Had he been confronted with the charge, however, he 
would have dismissed it with a condescending look and the 
words, “‘My dear man, I understand all that perfectly; 
but can’t you see that that entire period lacked the essen- 
tial vitality ?—and I refuse always to emasculate my work 
with anything decadent.” 

Whatever Mr. Overly chanced to dislike always lacked 
the essential vitality. 

“Oh, so do I,” said Mathilde. “A perfectly charming 
era. I had thought of it at the beginning; but to be per- 
fectly frank with you, you looked like a person who pre- 
ferred the early oak and rough plaster.” 

A thoughtful grimace struck the gentleman’s face. 

“That’s funny. I don’t know whether to be pleased or 
not. Eight decorators have said about the same thing: 
‘My dear sir, what you want is something a little out of the 
ordinary. Nothing hackneyed. A monastic effect. Oak. 
Troweled plaster. Ship models over the mantel. Essen- 
tially masculine.’ But I’ll be darned if I do; and as long 
as I’ve got to pay, I want to have some say in the matter. 
And I can’t see where it’s original if every damned deco- 
rator—excuse me, but I’m sort of sore—recommends the 
same scheme. I’m tired. Look here! Do you actually 
know anything about the period I mentioned—the Knick- 
erbocker? Tell me the truth. Nothing will jump out and 
bite you if you don’t know.” 

Even ordinarily Matilda inclined toward the truth; and 
thus, face to face with a flat inquiry concerning it, she at- 
tempted to explain her admission. 

“No, I don’t. Yousee, I’m new at this and I’m learning. 
But I will know. And know a lot, too, really; when I make 
up my mind I go through with a thing. It’s an awfully 
big thing to ask, but if you'll give me a chance at this 
apartment I’ll study the thing day and night until I know 
more than almost anyone else. I mean it.”’ 

The client was observing Matilda’s sincerity with a sur- 
prised interest as she finished. 

“By George, this is refreshing. All the others have 
floundered about and spilled the most awful lot of misin- 
formation. Even Overly, the old sweetheart, pulled some 
terrible facts on me. Nota single soul put up your propo- 
sition. You interest me strangely. What’s your name?” 
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For the moment even nonessential truth was strong in 
Matilda, and also she forgot herself. 

“Matilda Munty—no, I mean Miss Del Monte.” 

“Well, which is it?” 

“Tt’s Miss Del Monte—here.” 

“And Matilda Munty outside?” 

Matilda nodded and tried to look very dignified. 

The gentleman gazed for a space at a lace lamp shade 
and a fur-trimmed sofa cushion, and muttered, ‘‘It should 
be. No question aboutit. Itshould be. Codrdinates per- 
fectly.” 

He rubbed his hat on his sleeve and took out a fresh cigar. 

“Well, I’ll be on my way. Perhaps I’ll come back later 
and see you. Thanks.” 

Mr. Overly called her to his office immediately the client 
had departed. 

“Who was that frightful person, Miss Del Monte?” 

It was unpremeditated fortune that a chair happened 
to be behind Matilda as she slumped. 

“Oh, my gracious, Mr. Overly! I completely forgot to 
ask him. Isn’t that awful?”’ 

Mr. Overly was sincere, yet simple. 

SCS i 

“T’m so sorry. He wanted help on a four-room apart- 
ment and I suggested the things I’ve always heard you and 
the others recommend to men—English oak and rough 
plaster. ‘Essentially masculine,’ I think you say. But he 
didn’t seem to care for it, and insisted on Duncan Phyfe 
and Knickerbocker types. And—and I didn’t know any- 
thing about it, and he seemed to sense that and asked me 
straight out, and I had to admit I didn’t know. But what 
else could I do?” 

Mr. Overly turned white and his lips twitched. 

“Do you mean to say you let him get away without 
learning either his name or making an effort to land his 
job?” 

“But I did try, and perhaps—he said perhaps 

“That might have been a twelve-thousand-dollar job. 
He had money. Some of those roughs have. And you let 
him get away! Haven’t you any sense? What’s under- 
neath your hair anyway? Don’t you know that clients 
are fools? They don’t know anything. Tell them what they 
ought to have. If they come in asking for Chinese Chip- 
pendale, what do they know about it? Sell ’em a Chinese 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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“Listen to That!’’ Shrieked the Gorgeous One. 

“Hopeless — Absolutely! Go On! Get Your 

Money! Get Your Hat! Get Your Hat! Don’t 
Let Me See You Around Here!’’ 


The Famous Molly Maguires Were Assas« 
sinating Mine Owners and Superintendents 


HERE are few who know more people 
Ts every walk of life in New York than 

Ido. Everywhere I go I am greeted 
by friends and acquaintances. On Broad- 
way, Fifth Avenue, the Bowery, in the 
courts, the hotel lobbies, clubs, theaters, at 
the big fights, baseball and football games, on the race track, 
it is: ‘Hello, George!” “‘Good morning, chief.” ‘‘How are 
you, commissioner?’’ This comes from an old friend, that 
from a fellow clubman, and so on. 

In between, somewhere, there is a quiet nod or a whis- 
pered salutation from a friend who wants me to know that 
he wishes me well, but is not anxious to be conspicuous. 
This timid individual is a criminal, sometimes actively 
engaged in his calling, but usually retired. Our acquaint- 
ance, ripening into friendship, may have begun years ago 
when we were both participants in crime—he as the 
offender against law and myself as the detector and prose- 
cutor who sent him to prison. 

Where is the basis for friendship? you probably wonder. 
It began with his discovery that I am a human being, and 
regard the criminal as human. This has not been a very 
common viewpoint among detectives, policemen or even 
prosecutors. Strong-arm methods still prevail in the deal- 
ings between policemen and criminals, but gradually offi- 
cers of the law are coming to see that this violence is bad 
police work and defeats its own ends. My rise as an inves- 
tigator has been due not to any mysterious sleuthing 
instincts or Sherlock Holmes deductions, but to a compre- 
hensive study and understanding of the criminal, early 
recognition of the value of records in criminal matters, 
and to the confidence and friendship of criminals, based 
upon sympathetic treatment. 

Let me begin at the beginning. I was born in the anthra- 
cite coal regions of Pennsylvania at the time when the 
famous Molly Maguires were assassinating mine owners and 
superintendents. The Pinkerton detective agency ended 
this reign of terror by police methods that were entirely 
new in the United States at that time. James McParland, 
a Chicago operator who assumed the name of James 
McKenna, was chosen for several necessary qualifications. 
He was an Irishman, a singer, dancer, boxer, and an expert 
at the popular coal-mining game of shin kicking. Burly 
miners in heavy boots would kick one another’s shins until 
one or the other was exhausted. Also, he had outwardly 
the dumbness of the immigrant; and rigged as a greenhorn, 
he was sent to another part of Pennsylvania and slowly 
worked into the Molly Maguire territory. Gaining the 
confidence of the insiders, he secured evidence upon which 
between fifteen and twenty ringleaders were hung. 


Taking the Phrenologist’s Advice 


lee was adventure that aroused my admiration as a 
boy. Two of my uncles had been in the United States 
Secret Service during the Civil War. One was connected 
with the apprehension of J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
President Lincoln; the other’s experience gained in the secret 
service led to his connection with the Pinkerton agency. My 
father, a trained musician, was a railroad superintendent, 
and at nighttime during the worst era of the Molly Maguire 
reign of terror he went about the most dangerous sections 
teaching country choirs. Though he was warned again and 
again of possible danger, because this outlaw organization 
marked superintendents for its victims, he was unharmed. 

I was one of a family of nineteen children. When the 
time came for me to choose an occupation there were sev- 
eral things at which I might have worked right in my native 
town. I might have had a white-shirt job, with a celluloid 
collar, and become a telegraph operator with little chance 
of promotion; or I could have taken a job in a machine 
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shop, reporting for work 
at seven every morning 
and working until six 
every night. None of the 
available occupations had 
the element of adventure 
that I expected from life. 
Besides the excitement of 
the detective exploits of 
McParland and my 
uncles, I had written sev- 
‘ eral stories for Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly and won 
a twenty-five-dollar prize. 
So I was in no frame of mind to settle down to a routine 
trade. My great desire was travel and adventure. 

To our little town one day there came a phrenologist, 
giving a performance in the town hall at which he lectured 
upon and read bumps. I knew he was coming and watched 
the two daily trains for him. I was right there to help him 
with his baggage and solicit work, distributing circulars, 
putting up advertising placards and taking tickets at the 
door. I stuck to him until he was leaving town, winning 
his thanks—and that was all! 

When I saw that he did not mean to pay me anything 
I asked timidly, “Would you mind feeling my bumps and 
giving me one of your charts?” 

These charts showed the human cranium divided into 
compartments, each denoting some special characteristic 
or occupation in life. I was delighted when he gave me 
one and marked upon it two occupations for which the 
science of phrenology declared I was peculiarly fitted— 
newspaper man and detective. ' 

Father was a staunch Democrat, and the general trend 
of the town was Democratic, and those were times in 
which parties meant more than they do today. But there 
was a little paper called The Republican in the next town, 
and on this I secured a job at four dollars a week, walking 
seven miles to work in the morning and the same distance 
home at night. Father was fearful that the paper might 
eventually make a Republican of me. On the other hand, 
what a foundation this was for my future career! My 
employer, J. Harry Zerbey, was a rugged, progressive indi- 
vidual, who by his teachings gave me every inspiration to 
succeed. He now owns and edits two flourishing dailies— 
The Republican and The Morning Paper, at Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. I learned the work of a country newspaper— 
printer’s devil, typesetter, press feeder, cub reporter. I was 
circulation agent, because I sold or delivered on Saturday 
all the papers that were printed. What joy to work 
all night in the pressroom and get her out in the 
morning! After a time that, too, failed to supply 
the adventure I craved, 
though it was interesting and 
taught me a great many 
things that are still useful. 

So one day along came the « 
Barnum and Bailey Circus. 

It was the year they had 
the sacred white elephant. 
I joined out with the aggre- 
gation and got a job in the 
ticket wagon. In a few sea- 
sons with them I found plenty 
of adventure and interest 
traveling about the country. 
This also proved unsatisfac- 
tory in time, not because 
circus life grew stale, but it 
led nowhere, except that it 
gave me a great insight into 
the operations of the crim- 
inal. He was a crafty individual and bobbed up 
serenely in every stand we played. Newcomers 
in the grafting game were frequent. The indi- 
vidual who always worked within the law was 
numerous — the shell worker, the three-card- 
monte men, O’Leary belt players, and so on; 
not thieves in their own estimation, but giving 
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the victim the gambler’s chanee, 
of a feather surely flocked togeth 
were arrested, but soon were hg 
on the job. 

One rubbed elbows so much with then 
tribe was natural. I got so I could re 
glance from their peculiar characterist| 
them dressed the part of a crook—ceolore\ 
suits, unusual shoes and hats. They 
themselves, like the bootleggers on Lon 
now so numerous that they have atopted 
of office so they can easily recognize one | 
confusion. Whole troupes of the erimir 
follow the red wagons. Sometimes a gen; 
trolled a number of mobs, as they we: 
territory, fixed coppers, hired new took 
He paid regular visits of inspection to dj 
conditions. With my circus experience 
how easy it would be to catch these vair} 
sidered themselves many degrees smart 
tims—and who always whined and ied 


someone smarter than they were nailed 


Familiar Faces in the Rogué 


O BE a detective—that was the phr} 
pick! So at the age of twenty, with ank 
people and places not enjoyed by most I} 
boldly went to New York, walked into a 
and asked for a job. 
It is not the custom of this agency toi 
apply for employment. Not they! Thell 
their man before they hire him. He ansyi 
worded advertisement to a post-office bo 
among a number of applicants, intervie» 
the-way office building—is hired and wo} 
before he knows in whose employ he is. i 
three years in the Pinkerton service, } 
superintendent of criminal investigatioi 
understand why they do not and will no2 
applicants. Their operations are so exte 
permit anyone to find employment with 
their work and staff. 

With me it was different. One of n) 
official. Another had gained a big repié 
United States Secret Service in wartime 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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fuman life in India, unless it be the 
aidst of this infinite variety of its least 
ipf men from the far-away fair little 
yuld have come, even in the long run of 
jjory, to dominate so vast a population 
er could possibly have any character- 
from no viewpoint so incomprehen- 
swpoint to be obtained by immediate 
ri lity. 
ciently familiar with colonial concep- 
nigh we get the idea of the white man’s 
it the white man shoulders it in order 
riose as an obstacle in his own path of 


a must continue to deal with in India. 
ul refer also to the Japanese in Korea 
y way of including the Japanese among 
nly by way of including them among 
eraces. Curiously enough, they have 
ilaim to Caucasian descent. One won- 
iy are what they are so superlatively. 
ne not color and facial contour, should 
lOnships of the various nations; and 
@egun to do so, since it is instinctive in 
lie the Japanese when considering the 


o\a sis for Comparison 


ead again, I heard the Japanese referred 


y innumerable religious differences and 
A distinguished Indian said to me one 
itly greater people than the Japanese 
yjd culturally, yet we have suffered our- 
"ruled by aliens as though we were the 
10\f helpless imbeciles.” 
“aio him that to begin with there is no 
in dian nation; but one hesitates to hurt 
n ,80 I contented myself with asking 
een in Japan. 
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“No,” said he, “I never have.” 

“Then I must describe to you,’’ I replied, ‘“‘one of the 
most important sights to be seen in that country. Every 
morning and every afternoon, on the streets of every city 
and town and hamlet and on every country road, you see 
companies of boys and girls—from tiny tots to young men 
and young women—in school uniform and with book bags 
slung from their shoulders, trudging or romping along to or 
from school. These boys and girls throughout the empire 
are on a basis of absolute equality, and, up to a certain 
point, receive exactly the same instruction both spiritual 
and secular, and in a single language. When you can 
duplicate that picture in India even on a 20 per cent scale 
you will be approaching equality with the Japanese.” 


The Viceregal Lodge, Simla, India 


He began earnestly to remind me that India was the in- 
heritor of a splendid culture which was developed long 
before the Japanese emerged as an identifiable race. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘and what a pity it is that you are not 
prepared to scrap it, or at least such elements in it as 
hamper you in your modern aspirations.” 

I then went on to say that the Japanese also had an 
ancient culture; not so ancient as the culture of India 
perhaps, but ancient enough; and that the ruling caste in 
Japan, being Japanese first and samurai as a secondary 
consideration, had seen the wisdom of making this culture 
serve the ends of national unity when the need for national 
unity presented itself. A good many of the usages sanc- 
tioned by its code, which were out of harmony with West- 
ern conceptions they either modified or abandoned; they 
abolished the caste system and reéstablished their religious 
institutions in such a way that they became a mere pic- 
turesque and interesting background for the display of 
those qualities by which they were destined to prove their 
right to occupy the position among free nations which is 
now so peculiarly and indisputably their own. 

“You cannot make comparisons between the peoples of 
India and the Japanese,” said I, “because the unlikeness 
between them is almost as complete as the unlikeness 
between the Indians and the British.” 

Just for purposes of argument, he refused for the moment 
to concede this and expatiated quite learnedly for a brief 
interval on the subject of Oriental-mindedness as opposed 
to Occidental-mindedness, saying that the Japanese had 
received from India, through China and Korea, their prin- 
cipal religion and a large part of their finest culture, and 


that therefore they might be 
expected to achieve a better 
understanding of Indian psy- 
chology than the British ever could. I asked him, however, 
to remember that a tremendous majority of Indians had 
abandoned Buddhism—the religion from which the Japa- 
nese, during a long period, received so much ennobling 
inspiration—and had reverted to the least unifying, uplift- 
ing and modernizing principles of the conglomerate Hindu 
faith, which, in its finer and more subtle features, is really 
beyond the comprehension even of most Indians. He ad- 
mitted that this was true, and admitted also that the Indian 
effort to achieve political emancipation could hardly result 
in much while the most important fact in the life of India 
continued to be religious and social enslavement. 

When I began to write I had no intention of referring to 
this little discussion; but, having mentioned Japan, I was 
reminded of it and 
of the frequency 
with which the 
Japanese are held 
up in India as an 
example of a 
brown people dem- 
onstrating that 
brown peoples are 
capable of govern- 
ing themselves; so, 
one word bringing 
on another, I went 
along with it. I 
began to write, as 
a matter of fact, 
with my mind rovy- 
ing all over the 
great peninsula 
and occupying it- 
self, too desultor- 
ily perhaps, with 
the bewilderments 
of the amazing 
country’s kaleido- 
scopic life. It is 
necessary, how- 
ever, to proceed in 
anorderly manner; 
so, asI intended to 
do, I shall proceed 
by way of the halls 
of the Indian legis- 
lature and thence 
on out among the 
gods and into some 
of the more inter- 
esting regions the 
inhabitants of 
which have come 
to be represented 
in that unique gov- 
ernmental institu- 
tion. 

In former articles I have referred quite frequently to the 
system of government newly established in India; but I 
have offered no description of this government in action, 
nor have I said anything about the impression made upon 
the mind of a democratic stranger by the curious character 
of its construction and the results obtained through its 
operations. To fail to do this would be to disregard that 
which occupies more attention in India than all other 
interests combined, and to leave a large blank space in a — 
sketch which I have hoped to make fairly complete. 


The Novelty of Self-Government 


HE Indian legislators have not yet become accustomed 

to their so recently acquired political dignities and privi- 
leges, and it is somewhat amusing to observe the air of sup- 
pressed excitement with which they continue to forgather 
in their legislative halls. Or maybe it was I who was ex- 
cited and only imagined that others were also. Be that as 
it may, I do know that even certain British representatives 
in this new and extraordinary body—I am thinking at the 
moment only of the so-called National Legislative Assem- 
bly—live in a state of constant agitation. I know, because 
I have been with them on numerous occasions both in the 
assembly chamber and outside in Delhi, where little else is 
ever talked about while the legislature is in session except 
polities, the interesting uncertainty as to what Indian poli- 
ticians are likely to do under any given circumstances and 
the possible outcome of the great experiment embodied in 
the political reforms. 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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“Impudent, Ungrateful Hound Pup! I°ll Fire Him Right Now!” 


Was His First Thought 


HE Behemoth Building was a towering temple of 
(['sammon There was the lair and principal office of 

his creature the Behemoth, a business corporation 
of vast resources and varied powers, that inhabited three 
floors and let the other thirty. There, in an inner sanctuary, 
remote, hardly accessible, admired, dreaded, obeyed, sat 
Gideon T. Welkin. 

That a corporation has no soul is often asserted, seldom 
if ever true. Mr. Welkin, for instance, was not only presi- 
dent and controlling stockholder but the very living soul 
of the Behemoth, abiding there, dreaming the monster’s 
tremendous dreams of power, expansion and emolument, 
inspiring its enormous bulk of organized men and things to 
their fulfillment. 

To him one wintry morning came a sound of unprece- 
dented disturbance near at hand. The atmosphere of 
reverential quiet maintained unbroken for years in the 
neighborhood of his presence was shattered by a voice de- 
manding an interview. 

“Mr. Welkin? Appointment? No, I’m here to make 
one.” 

Gideon T. Welkin, somewhat entertained, looked into 
his periscope, a contrivance by which, without rising, he 
could see whatever might be doing in the outer office. At 
the gate of the rail stood a young man of unusual stature 
and not too prosperous appearance. His hand was on the 
gate; the office boy, forbidding, implacable, barred his 
path. 

Mr. Welkin, with growing interest, saw the visitor put 
forth his other hand, lift the office boy gently aside, pass 
in; tread as it seemed fortuitously, but with agonizing 
effect, upon the hurrying foot of a stout clerk who came 
forward to intercept him; turn and bow in leisurely, 
courteous apology; grasp with a pleasant smile of greeting 
the hand, outstretched in urgent protest, of a stalwart 
secretary and wring it with a cordiality that left it limp. 
Next moment the visitor, with his heel planted firmly 
against the door, stood in the inner sanctuary, looking 
down from his great height upon Welkin himself, 

Gaunt, he was, as with abstinence too long endured, 
immaculate yet shabby in a suit fashioned evidently by a 
master of the tailor’s craft for a milder season. 

If any thought of bombs, book agency or blackmail, any 
resentment or surprise at this unique intrusion, stirred the 
mind of Mr. Welkin, no sign of it appeared upon his hard, 
square, massive front. 

“Well, sir, what do you want?” 

“Pay, sir, and of course work enough to earn it—if you 
have an opening, Mr. Welkin.” 

Noting with inward approval the unusual accuracy of 
the order of his visitor’s wants, Mr. Welkin was moved to 
further inquiry. 

“What experience?” 
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“Experience, sir, is the very thing 
I’ve come to get.” 

“References?” 

“But, Mr. Welkin, if you remem- 
ber, you hadn’t any references, 
either, when: you began.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“T read it in an article in a Sunday paper—Buccaneers 
in Business.” 

Mr. Welkin’s stare was changeless, unrevealing. 

““What’s your 
name?” 

““Wentworth 
Wadsworth.” 

Mr. Welkin’s gaze 
moved, traveled 
slowly down the long, 
lean, shabby figure 
to its boots, noted 
that they shone 
bravely in adversity, 
came slowly up 
again, took in the 
gaunt lines of the 
face. 

"Appetite 
pretty fair?” 

“Thanks yous 
never better.”’ 

Mr. Welkin turned 
abruptly to his desk, 
pressed a button, 
spoke into the nickel 
mouthpiece of a flex- 
ible tube connected 
with the wall: 

“Miss Beck—let- 
ter: 

“Mr. SLOAT, Room 
307. 

“Bearer, Wentworth 
Wadsworth, wants a 
job. His qualifications, 
which I personally 
guarantee, are: 

“(1) Unmitigated 
cheek, nerve, gall. 

“(2) A manner 
which enables him to 
get away with it. 

“Wants experience, 
Let him have it good 
and plenty. 

“Wants pay. Start 
him at ten per. 

“Advance him, also, 
immediately, by way of bonus, ten 
dollars. 

“Tf he makes good, work him to 
death. If he don’t, fire him. 


“That’s all for the moment, 
Miss Beck. Let me have it at once, 


please. Chair by the fire, young 
man.” 


Mr. Welkin Saw the Visitor Put Forth His Other Hand, L 


Immeasurably below Gideon T. Welk 
service of the temple, was Mr. Sloat, sup 
building. If anybody had suggested to 
admirable condition and enormous renta 
his own efficiency, but to that of an ab] 
departments, chosen by Mr. Welkin hin 
ing smoothly in loyal awe of that forr 
Sloat would have dismissed the suggest. 
not worth his attention. No one, mor 
have been astonished to learn that he st 
as nominal head of that staff merely as 
monument to the memory of that one 
who, years before, had made an indel 
heart of Mr. Welkin by declining to ma 

Mr. Sloat, cherishing a high sense of 
assumed that disgusted look known to { 
expressive offspring of Manhattan’s Ba 
and barked at Wentworth Wadsworth. 

“Who let you in here?” 

“Mr. Welkin, sir, sent me with this, 

Wadsworth’s smile was benignant as 
Mr. Sloat a letter: Mr. Sloat too 
garded the bearer with unconcea 
again. . ‘ 

Why Gideon T. Welkin should h 
while to interest himself in behalf 
pecunious being, conspicuously out o 
Mammon, and appearing, in the eye 
what he mentally characterized as 
beyond his imagination. Neverthe 


wrought upon Mr. Sloat very mu 
Solomon is said to have affected bei 

“Help yourself to a chair, Mr—er—\ 
found himself saying. ‘“ Mr. Welkin sug 
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yf course—a job in this office. I am— 
»pt his suggestion.” 
ry kind of you and Mr. Welkin. I am 
ou both.” 
himself unaccountably irritated by the 
ypred by this Wadsworth. It was by no 
pig and appropriate “‘sir” of the meek. 
tithe “sir” de haut en bas—as of the mili- 
in ance, to his subordinate—but as far as 
jis were concerned it might as well have 
h) it was—the bland and dignified “‘sir”’ 
superior, accorded to an equal as of 
ie) by courtesy, used largely for purposes 
_} gentlemen of a somewhat older day; 
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Smack! It Had Happened at Last. 


S mind was not aware of the distinc- 
ably in his spleen and bristled with 
porcupine with quills. 
clerk, Mr. Bamber, in the morning 

i? 

T, sir, at 8:30.” 
ded and was going out, when Mr. Sloat, 
the bow, which in some way he could 
not seem at all the kind of bow a 
sorth’s position could afford, called him 


pi}, 
e\ did 


| _You’re to have ten dollars now.” 

jon of a man who was to have ten un- 
4ressed itself disagreeably in his tone, but 
to his surprise and further distaste—for 
sy animal to refuse the bounty of the 
I 1y?—the young man proved to be at one 


}, that.” 


ie manner of Wadsworth’s reply some- 
ence of a kindly tutor toward a willing 

{gent pupil. i 

cricket’ —slang, sir, I admit; and worse 

, a8 if we hadn’t enough of the domestic 

ht to be a prohibitive tariff. The phrase, 
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sir, means ‘rotten ethics.’ That is to say, I don’t like getting 
something for nothing. I’d rather not.”’ Mr. Sloat sat 
glaring. ‘‘But if you don’t mind instead, sir, advancing 
three dollars, to be duly earned and deducted from my 
first week’s pay, that will be a decided convenience.” 

Mr. Sloat, although inclined through instinctive and 
growing antipathy to begin and end Wentworth Wads- 
worth’s connection with his office by discharging him at 
once, was restrained, nevertheless, by the spell of those 
awful initials G. T. W., at sight of which presidents and 
directors of subsidiary and allied corporations, chiefs of 
operations and expeditions, heads of departments and 
divisions in many lands, even skippers here and there on 
the high seas, bowed down and were good; before which, 


Sloat Went Rolling, Lay Across the Door. 


it was said, a convenient number of high officials and 
dignitaries political, at home and abroad, sat up and 
begged, and procured legislation or granted concessions. 

Mr. Sloat, comforting himself somewhat by the recollec- 
tion of the words, “‘If he don’t, fire him,’’ and promising 
his vexed soul to avail himself of them at the first oppor- 
tunity, conjured up an office boy, scribbled briskly on a pad 
and gave the result to Wadsworth. 

“Hand that to my cashier as you go out and get your 
three dollars. Jim, show Mr. Wadsworth Mr. Siddons’ 
desk. That’s all.” 


Boarded and lodged again after a precarious interlude 
on the hard outer crust of Manhattan, blessed with a job 
at last, Wentworth Wadsworth sat on his bed and bent 
himself to a deferred duty. 

The job, to be sure, was not very remunerative, nor as 
yet secure. Of the board, the less said the better. The 
room was one of those whose salient characteristic is a long, 
narrow shaft extending upward through the roof and end- 
ing in the one tiny window. When Manhattan, in days 
long hence, is exhumed for purposes of archeological re- 
search, these rooms will infallibly give rise to the theory 
that its inhabitants were given, occasionally, to the prac- 
tice of maintaining giraffes in close confinement on the 
upper floors of their houses, 
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The deferred duty was a letter to his mother. Wads- 


worth had recourse to euphemism: 

You will be glad to know that at last, after much painstaking 
investigation, I have found an acceptable opening. After a con- 
ference with Mr. Gideon T. Welkin, president of the great 
Behemoth Company, I have decided to ally myself, for the pres- 
ent at least, with that unquestionably sound and prosperous 
concern. 

I have taken an apartment with —— 


He paused and pondered, glanced up at the little window 
at the top of the wooden shaft, caught the gleam of a star 
and, thus inspired, continued: 


a heavenly view. My meals are served downstairs—a 
most convenient arrangement, don’t you think?—and are in 
keeping with the style of the apartment. 


Now That it Had Happened, Wadsworth Felt No Regret 


“That,” he reflected, “is all true, and it’ll make her 
bristle with pride till she feels like hiring the town hall 
and reading it out loud to an admiring populace.”’ 

It did, in fact, awaken some such feeling in the mind of 
Mrs. Wadsworth, but she was too wise and careful a 
mother to admit it unreservedly. She wrote: 


While I congratulate you on your success in establishing your- 
self, I cannot forget, dear boy, that your enterprise is a departure 
from our tradition. A Wadsworth in business, it seems to me, is 
far too like a fish on dry land to -be regarded altogether without 
anxiety. A new field for one of us, my dear, full of snares and 
pitfalls even for men of the utmost experience in its ways. 
Money is not of the first importance—there may be such a 
thing as too much. 

I trust Mr. Welkin is a good man and that you will find him in 
every way a fitting and congenial associate. 

But oh, my son, beware of Mammon! 


Wadsworth, with all the indulgént tolerance of youth for 
the ingenuousness of an older and less sophisticated gen- 
eration, was moved to smile at ‘‘Mammon,”’ not at all 
suspecting that that greedy old fiend had an eye on him 
even then, didn’t like his looks and was already preparing 
for him what is known in police and criminal circles as a 
“frame.” ‘ 

Mr. Sloat, like Prometheus with his vulture and the 
Spartan boy with the stolen fox under his jacket, had a 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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INE was one 
of those out- 
fits that 


used to begin by 
asking a man if he 
earned ten thou- \ 
sand dollars a 
year—and then 

look pained and 
grieved when he 
confessed that he 
didn’t. To hear me perform in the good 
old days you’d think that ten grand a year 
was the average income in the United States 
and that any man earning less was not 
much better than a wife beater. We al- 
ways talked in big figures. At that time 
I hadn’t the remotest idea that there were 
census reports showing about what per- 
centage of the population enjoyed any such 
income. When I finally saw the figures I got one of the great 
surprises of my life. You can look up the statistics for your- 
self if you are curious, or accept my word for it that ten- 
thousand-a-year men are scarce. 

We sold stocks, usually of industrial corporations; and 
to the best of our ability we selected bona fide propositions. 
Most of them succeeded and our stocks really had value. 
It was not that phase of the business which I objected 
to, but the realization that I was a sort of evangelist of dis- 
content. In a way I wasn’t much different from a radical 
agitator in the effect of our propaganda on a communhity. 
It took a long time for that fact to dawn upon me, and it 
might never have done so if the effects of it hadn’t appeared 
right in our own establishment. Stenographers and book- 
keepers, file clerks, and all sorts of employes, including 
several janitors, quit their jobs to join the selling force. 

One of our best salesmen—while he lasted —was a former 
bricklayer, and when he visited a plant that was being 
constructed with money from our stock sales the effect 
was about the same as a strike. He was a loud-mouthed 
fellow who spouted cheery greetings like a geyser. Arrayed 
in a tailored suit, peppermint-candy silk shirt, imitation 
diamond and spats over his shoes, he created a veritable 
sensation. He was still a member of the union in good 
standing, and several of the bricklayers at work on the 
job knew him. Everyone had to have a word with him. 
He painted such a rosy picture of stock selling that one- 
third of those bricklayers enrolled in my force during the 
following ten days. It delayed the work on that factory 
to such an extent that the total cost of the lost time was 
eventually about twelve thousand dollars. Moreover, I 
paid him three dollars for every man he enrolled, and he 
won the one-hundred-dollar prize that month for having 
brought in the largest number of new salesmen. Four 
months later nearly all those men were again laying bricks; 
however, some who go through this experience never get 
over it. They join the great body of drifters who skip from 
one employment to another, looking for ten thousand a year 
and trailing that elusive sum through all sorts of disap- 
pointments and hardships. No matter what happens to 
them, their goal always seems to be almost within their 
grasp. They stay with the chase until age cools the fever. 


From Bright Outlook to Gloomy Reality 


Y SUCCESS in that turbulent field of endeavor was, 

beyond doubt, due to my sincerity. I was a man 
with a mission. To tell the whole truth, I was a fanatic. 
And that calls for a few personal words, which are offered 
with the excuse that I was one of many—one of an inter- 
esting type. 

My father was a farmer residing in a small community. 
Although he made a comfortable living his great ambition 
was to educate me so that I would not have to be a farmer. 
In those days an education meant law school in the state 
university. I don’t know why, but that was what it meant, 
so to the law school I went. I had a taste for politics and 
the university whetted it. The ink wasn’t dry on my 
diploma before I was a candidate for county clerk—and 
elected. Under the fee system a county clerk made as 
much as the governor of the state, so I began with one of 
the best jobs in the state and a bright outlook—as I thought. 

At the end of my two-year term I ran for district clerk 
and was defeated. I could have been reélected county 
clerk, but that position was, of course, filled at the same 
election in which I was defeated. The new county clerk 
was a friend of mine and offered me a position as deputy, 
but it paid only seventy-five dollars a month. I was 
confronted with the alternative of waiting two years for an- 
other election or going to work in some very humble capac- 
ity ata small wage. I hung out my shingle as a lawyer and 
waited for three months. Then I borrowed some money 
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and waited another three months. There wasn’t enough 
law business in the county for another firm, however. I 
became a junior in an older firm, but that made me a sort 
of combination errand boy, typist and valet to the elderly 
senior, and I was sick of it within two weeks. 

With no very definite purpose in mind, I went to Chicago 
and began the most tragic period of my life, looking for a 
job without knowing how to do a thing. In Illinois, of 
course, I wasn’t even a lawyer. I wasn’t anything. And 
yet I felt that I was entitled to a good living, good clothes, 
and companionship on terms of equality with men of con- 
sequence. Even when I was spending my last five dollars 
I would absent-mindedly buy a fifteen-cent cigar. To a 
man who doesn’t really know how to do anything, a big 
strange city presents something like a motion-picture show 
when the film is cracked and the operator is turning the 


machine twice as fast as he should. It is a confusing blur, : 


meaningless; you can’t make out half the explanatory 
captions, people flash out plainly for a second, rushing 
somewhere, but a moment later the picture is blurred. 
All those people are based on occupations which furnish 
them guides to the city and points of view. But I had none. 

When I was finally cold and hungry and without a cent, 
standing in front of a sorry-looking restaurant, I noticed a 
sign: ‘‘ Experienced dishwasher wanted.” I rushed in and 
got the job. It lasted long enough for me to eat; then I was 
not only fired but literally kicked out. I couldn’t even 
wash dishes. I wasn’t an experienced dishwasher. Believe 
it or not, even that is a definite sort of work with its own 
technic and skill. 

Searching the help-wanted column of an afternoon news- 
paper someone had left in the restaurant, I discovered a 
firm that needed three experienced salesmen to offer an 
issue of stock. It was a conservative, reputable firm, and 
they asked me so many questions they made me dizzy. 
I began to wonder whether I was an applicant for a job or 
for life insurance. And, of course, I was precisely the sort 
of person they were trying to avoid. But this was my last 
hope, and I fought so desperately that they had to givemea 
chance, 

This firm furnished leads, and I went out armed with 
two names and addresses, together with the necessary in- 
formation about the proposition and the two prospects. 
I sold both men without difficulty. With a firm like that 
back of the stock issue, and furnishing names of men 
known to be interested, it was fairly easy, but at the time 
I thought Christopher Columbus’ triumph was a mere 
yachting party compared to what I had done. Moreover, 
I liked the job. It gave me what I wanted most—an op- 
portunity to mingle with men of consequence on terms of 
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of them. One young man was starving hims 
money for an operation on his mother’seyes 
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“Oh, that was all right,’ he said. “‘I didn’t sacrifice very 
many of them, and I more than got it back on the next 
sale. It gave the folks an idea they had a chance to get 
something for nothing. That’s what you’ve got to do 
nowadays—make people think they are beating the game!” 

Whether the auctioneer was correct in his sweeping 
statement, it is not the purpose of this article to discuss. 
It is doubtless true, however, that a great many poor 
investments are being made all the time from the motives 
he mentioned. 

A few years ago an individual appeared in my home 
town with an altruistic plan to enrich the citizens by sell- 
ing them building lots in New York City. Technically, 
that is, the building lots were in the metropolis; but a less 
optimistic salesman might have admitted that the location 
was distinctly suburban. However, this salesman gave his 
word that New York was growing very fast and it would 
be only a short time before the ten or fifteen miles of 
vacant property intervening would be entirely built up. 

Some of the citizens he approached were inclined to be 
skeptical, and asked why New York people themselves did 
not snap up these building lots instead of allowing them to 
go to outsiders at the ridiculously easy terms of ten dollars 
down and six dollars a month. To all prospective buyers 
who asked this fair question the salesman made the same 
ingenious and usually convincing reply. 

“Now listen,”” he would say confidentially. “‘ You know 
how it is with people in a big city, like New York. They 
simply won’t bother with small’ investments. They pass 
up anything that doesn’t promise money in big chunks, 
and that’s the reason you have a chance to beat the game 
by getting in on this proposition. Will one lot be enough, 
or do you want to make more money by taking three or 
four?” 

Viewed in the cold light of reason, the salesman’s argu- 
ment would have seemed a little sketchy, because anyone 
who has ever been in New York knows that not much 
of anything in the way of profits is overlooked in that 
metropolis, either in big or little chunks. But when a per- 
son is intent on beating the game it often seems as though 
his other faculties suffer a temporary suspension. 

Recently a banker friend in a Western city told me of 
a lady client of his who had come into possession of a 
building lot in her home town at the settlement of the 
estate of a relative. This building lot was something of a 
thorn in the flesh. In the settlement of the estate it had 
been valued at $3000, but no one wanted to buy it because 
it was situated rather far out, several blocks from a street- 
car line, and one had to cross some railroad tracks to 
get to it. 

One day the lady called on the banker and instructed 
him to sell some of her other securities; she wanted $5000, 
she said, in order to build a house on her vacant lot. The 


banker asked her if she intended moving into that part of 
town. 

“Of course I wouldn’t live way out there myself,’’ she 
replied indignantly. ‘I’m going to build the house as a 
speculation. The lot, you see, is valued at $3000, and the 
house will be $5000 more. I’m told if I do that I can easily 
sell the place for $12,000.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand your reasoning,” the 
banker said. ‘‘Three and five make eight, not twelve. 
There are scores of other vacant lots out there just like 
yours. If anyone wanted a home in that locality he could 
buy a lot and put up his own house, so why should he pay 
you $12,000 for a place he could just as well get for $8000?”’ 

The lady, concentrating on her idea of getting something 
for nothing, acted as though she had not heard. 

“T am told,” she said, “‘that I can build a $5000 house 
on my $3000 lot and sell the place for $12,000. I am told 
that, and I believe it.” 


A Tip From the Laundryman 


T WAS not until afterward that the banker learned how 

it was that she had come to this surprising way of reason- 
ing. It seems one day the lady was in the section of town 
where her lot was located and chanced to encounter the 
laundry-wagon driver who was in the habit of coming to 
her home to get her weekly wash. The laundry driver him- 
self lived near her vacant lot and probably felt the need of 
more neighbors, for he made a pleasantly constructive sug- 
gestion. 

““Why don’t you build a house on that lot of yours, Mrs. 
Smith?’’ he said. ‘‘The lot is valued at $3000. You could 
put up a $5000 house on it and I'll bet it would sell quick 
for $12,000.24" & E 

After that nothing could convince her that three and 
five did not make twelve. She built the house, but has not 
yet made a sale at the figure she counted on. She is, in fact, 
having a hard time to keep it rented even, because it is 
still several blocks from the street-car line and across the 
railroad tracks. 

Blind belief in schemes to beat the game are not confined 
to impressionable ladies or to the unsophisticated. For a 
considerable period a colored individual made more than 
a good living as a salesman in the environs of the Chicago 
theatrical district. His method was to clothe himself as 
near as possible to his conception of what a burglar should 
look like, and his favorite time for doing business was 
about dusk. His prospects were the casual strollers of that 
comparatively quiet hour. Selecting a likely looking pedes- 
trian, he would suddenly dodge out from nowhere in par- 
ticular, thrust a large scarfpin set with a sparkling stone 
into the prospect’s hand and make his sales talk. 

“Don’t ask me no questions, boss,’’ he would say hur- 
riedly, ‘‘and don’t take no unnecessary time. Just give me 
five dollars for this sparkler and let me get away from 
here.” 

The sale being made and the customer out of sight, he 
would go to the nearest ten-cent store and purchase another 
scarfpin. When finally rounded up by the authorities he 
told the secret of his success. 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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only to marry the widow who owns them; and if the 
lady happens to be a former sweetheart, the trans- 
action should be peculiarly painless. 

Such, at least, was the reasoning of Henry Hulsebus as 
he hung over the fence surrounding the chicken farm of his 
neighbor Nehemiah Weist and clinked loudly the dollars 
of the Widow Loobliner. Metaphorically, of course. 
Neither had seen the widow for sixteen years; neither had 
ever seen her dollars. 

“Two farms and a dairy youse can git just fur standin’ 
up before the preacher to say yes,”’ iterated the wordy Mr. 
Hulsebus. “Since I was born a’ready I ain’t hearing of no 
such a bargain in marriages. And yet here you stand, 
a higglin’ and a pigglin’ cs 

“Yes, well, but,’’ the cautious Nehemiah objected for 
the third time in as many days,. ‘“‘mebbe now she’s got it 
lawyered off her. Being the female sect that way. Mebbe 
now she’s up and squandered it, livin’ in that high city 
society this sixteen years back a’ready. What fur a reason 
yet would she otherwise have fur movin’ herself back to 
Heitwille if she ain’t?”’ 

“Och, you talk dumb!”’ Hulsebus throttled the pickets 
in his impatient fists. ‘“You know good enough what fur 
kind of home Mattie Loobliner come off of. Ain’t she the 
daughter of old Jake Shreier, I ast you? Jake Shreier, 
where used his last breath a sayin’ how they should pack 
him to his grave onto his farm wagon fur to spare the dear- 
ness at the hearse or whatever. Is any girl from Jake 
Shreier a goin’ to leave loose of any money? That I put to 
youse.”’ 

Nehemiah squinted shrewdly at his visitor as he rasped 
the rust-hued stubble upon his thin neck with the quill of a 
tail feather. 

“She could have been Shreier’s girl, that I give you. 
But on the top of that she was Cade Loobliner’s wife fur 
sixteen year. And I guess no feller ever lived more loose- 
handed than what Loobliner was still. Three crawats that 
there spen’thrif’ bought hisself fur to git married in, and 
it’s put out she up and buried him in silver handles.” 

‘She was Shreier before she was Loobliner!’’ Hulsebus’ 
double-curved mustache churned. ‘Fur twenty-one year 
she lived by her pop, and blood is more thick than what 
marriage is yet. I give you, Loobliner was some shif’less 
with the money; but he was handy with his brains, fur all. 
From one farm he got hisself two, and the dairy on the top 
of it. And now while he’s gone to his doom’’—the voice 
of Hulsebus thinned piously—“‘why, it’s yourn fur the 
astin’. I told you a’ready she was inquirin’ wasn’t Weist 
married yet.” 

Nehemiah twisted slowly, like a red-brown leaf blown to 
and fro by an indecisive gale. 

“Well, I s’pose I wouldn’t be gittin’ my feet into noth- 
ing’’—he drew one leg up experimentally—‘‘if I was to go 
to Heitwille ower, just to learn it if the farms and the dairy 
is hangin’ to her still. But then ag’in’’—his fingers tight- 
ened upon his pail of feed—‘‘this here suits me pretty 
good. She mightn’t want to home herself 
on this here little farm.” 

“Now you have got onto the hint of 
it!’ cried Mr. Hulsebus in considerable 
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excitement. ‘‘To be sure, she wouldn’t want no little 
farm. It will take all both of you fur to set tony in the 
town, a drarin’ in the incomes. But so far forth as this 
here little twenty acre of yourn goes’”’—his prominent eyes 
roved with extravagant nonchalance over Nehemiah’s 
wedge-shaped holding, which bit like a sharp tooth into 
his own symmetrical acreage—‘“‘I might mebbe consider 
into taking it off your hand. Yes, Brother Weist, if youse 
wasn’t anyways onreasonable fur the price, I would fetch 
this here out of your way. So all you would got to do then 
is to pack the widow some such little present and ast her 
how is she feelin’ fur second matrimony.” 
“A present?” sliced in Nehemiah suspiciously. 
“To be sure, a present,”’ repeated 
\ Hulsebus firmly. ‘‘I guess no feller 
| ain’t ever got onto the good side of a 
; woman, leastways the matrimonial 
side, if he ain’t up and give her some 
such present. Not from Adam on 
downwards.”’ 

“The Word ain’t puttin’ it that 
way!’ cracked Nehemiah. ‘It was 
Eve where give the apple a’ready; 
not anyways Adam. He never done 
nothing but take it off her.” 

“That I give you,”’ retorted the 
aroused Hulsebus. ‘But what hap- 
pened them then? They got bounced 
out of the Garden fur it. And fur 
why? Fur because they was goin’ 
contraries to Nature.”’ His eyes in 
a panic of oratory rolled over the 
chicken yard. ‘Look oncet at that 

. there rooster now! He’s a provin’ 
it. He’s a male, ain’t he? Look 
yet how he is scratchin’ out such 
a worm fur that there hen. She’s 
a female, ain’t she? And she’s a 
grabbin’ it. Well, then. That there’s 
a law where runs through this here 
Nature all, and you can’t anyways 
come over it. The rooster give the 
pullet that there worm and she was 
expectin’ it off him, and she wasn’t 
expectin’ nothing else.” 

“Tt was a little one,’ faltered 
Nehemiah. He scowled down for a 
moment, then abruptly swung about 
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with his pail. ‘But anyways, some’ 
mind. I don’t feel fur goin’ to Hei 

“Don’t feel fur! Ain’t goin’ to 
mustache seemed to straighten as tl 
broadwise through it. ‘‘Now looky h 
Nehemiah steadily plodded from hi 
let it! I give you your chancet a’rea 

He kicked the clods mercilessly as 
sharp point of Nehemiah’s tooth. 
plow. 

But after all, Hulsebus had vente 
Nature are not to be warped by m 
even by his determinations. Metal 
for three days in succession is bound 

The first evidence Hulsebus had o 
within his neighbor’s breast was ear 
of that same day, when he discovere 
stubble had been swept clean, as by fla 
visage—and it was not the Sabbath, day 
shave! 

Hulsebus reared back against his front 
repairing, and stared as his neighbor, 
an express, drew rein before him. 

No airy persiflage was Nehemiah 
lately back. He was what he was— 
trustful suitor. In a small crate in © 
despondent, distrustful rooster. 

“You’re a-packin’ him into marke 
Hulsebus with rare tact. 

A handful of nails slowly trickled 
his loosely hung eyes roved Nehemia 
suit, once black, which Nehemiah he 
years: before, when matrimony wit 
appeared imminent, roved the b 
from the hide of a day-old calf, rov 
astride a scallop of moist, red-bro 

Nehemiah was too low in his spi 
this opportunity for pretense. He di 
a small newspaper-wrapped parcel an 
“If eggs is up she gits the rooster. 
gits the pullet eggs.”’ ’ 

“She!”’ hissed Hulsebus. ‘‘Them th 
fur the widow?” ’ 

“Not anyways both,” corrected Ni 

“Now looky here! You ain’t expec 
and a dairy fur a lame rooster or eit 
was you? You draw my breath!” 

Wounded dignity bulged limply th 

“She gits me. Mebbe you was fur 
thatie: ty 

To Hulsebus’ distracted eyes, circling We 
Weist acres seemed retreating from him 
him. ‘ 
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vhen I am coming up with her in the 
And ain’t he married none?’ she says. 
+)r no she looked—well, she looked any- 
thought. That I tell you. I been a 
y, and I know off the signs when the 
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He Flailed the Air From Him as Though it Were Poison and Shunted Off Rapid!y 


in the Opposite Direction 


Hulsebus fluttered exasperated elbows. ‘‘ You fetch me 
in such circles around till I am dizzy yet! But this I give 
you: Nine years that woman lived by me, and she ain’t 
shed a tooth fur me. Yes, two month behind ten years yet. 
And here she is, a-layin’ in her grave, with both her upper 
and both her lower by her still.”’ 

Nehemiah rolled his tongue about a long painful cavity. 

““What fur a waste yet!’’ he groaned. ‘But it don’t 
make nothin’, this argyin’ candy at me. She either gits 
me or she don’t git me, just like I stand in my shoes oncet.”’ 

“Well, good-by dairy, then!’’ Mr. Hulsebus bounced 
sourly. ‘‘Take it or let it! I ain’t going to waste no more 
words on such a dopple!”’ 

But he did. 

Indeed, if his tongue had been of malleable material it 
would have been worn to a thin and cutting edge by the 
time the pair had traversed the eleven miles to the village. 
As it was, it flailed the wretched suitor to the window of 
the combined bakery and confectionery; and there he made 
his feeble last stand. 

And yet, was it so feeble? 


He Ignored Nehemiah Entirely and Devoted Himself Blatantly to the Widow 
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Cringing before the four glazed white oblongs 

distanced like so many miniature caskets behind 
the glass, and labeled in progression 1 LB, 2 LB, 
3 LB and 4 LB, Nehemiah observed with unex- 
pected mildness: 
“Youse might as well shut off your wind on 
that there three pound. It ain’t to be thought 
of. And if I would, mebbe, git the two pound, 
what fur a reason yet have youse 
anyways got fur being so sure I am 
coming off on the top of this here 
dicker?”’ 

Hulsebus restrained himself with 
difficulty. 

“What fur a reason yet, he asks 
me! Was I sure I was a-standin’ 
here a-gapin’ in that there window? 
So far forth as the three pound goes, 
can’t you git youself onto the hint 
of that? One pound fur each farm 
and one fur the dairy. That’s neat. 
That’sreasonable. But,’’ concluded 
Hulsebus with a wide gesture of 
finality, “take it or let it! The 
three pound, she’s yourn. The two 
pound, she ain’t.”’ 

“Well,then’’—Nehemiah squared 
toward him—‘“‘if you’re that sure, I 
guess you won’t have no objections 
of agreeing with this here proposi- 
tion. You take and buy that there 
three pound and if I git’’—he paused 
delicately—‘‘ well, if I git the whole 
of what I’m after, I will pay youse back a’ready. But in 
case I ain’t gitting nothing, I s’pose you wouldn’t have no 
objections of losing fur the inwestment out of your own 
pockets, since you’re so sure I’m on the gitting side.” 

Hulsebus sprang wide of his companion and glared upon 
him blackly. 

Nehemiah eyed him steadily. 

“Since you’re so sure Hd 

Hulsebus grabbed open the screen door of the establish- 
ment. 

“When I go plungin’ I go plungin’,” he proclaimed 
loudly. And to the pillow-cheeked girl behind the counter: 
“Wrap up that there two-pound fur the gent here.”’ 

“Two pound?” gibbered Nehemiah. ‘“‘Why a 

“Two pound,” pronounced Hulsebus firmly. ‘I am a 
man where has a open mind. If you don’t feel fur gittin’ 
that extry pound, Brother Weist, why, I wouldn’t go to 
work and plague you into it.” 

“Hold on!’’ Nehemiah interrupted sharply as the girl 
lifted the box from the show case. “‘How much do you 
make it off fur cash now?”’ 

“Mister says nothing off fur cash. Never nothing 
off fur cash, he says,’’ intoned the girl. She tore a 
slant of paper and distanced the box upon it. 
“Hold on!’’ Nehemiah again exclaimed. ‘I am 
making a thought here.’”’ The hide of the defunct calf 
scraped the counter as he 
leaned urgently over it. ‘‘ This 
here’’—he pointed to the 
box—‘‘is somepun like a 
speculation. It might git et, 
and then ag’in it mightn’t. 
And I s’pose if we was to go 
comin’ back with, and the 
string wouldn’t even to be 
ontied, I s’pose we’d git a re- 
fund fur, ain’t not?”’ 

“He says a sale’s a sale. 
And hesays there ain’t nothin’ 
that counts but a sale, he 
says.” 

“Well, but’’— Hulsebus 
here chested forward—‘‘that’s 
what this here is, a sale. It’s 
a sale and nothin’ but a sale. 
And if we come a-packin’ it 
back and a-sellin’ it to youse 
all over ag’in, why, then it’s 
two sales, ain’t it?”’ 

The girl’s marble eyes 
seemed about to roll out and 
play a game all their own as 
they revolved from Mr. Hul- 
sebus to Nehemiah, from 
Nehemiah to the box and 
back to Mr. Hulsebus. 

“Tt sounds it, but it don’t 
feel it,’ said the girl be- 
hind the counter weakly. 
Nevertheless, she tied the box 
and delivered it; and after- 
ward thrust her distraught 
head out of the screen door 
and stared after her late 

(Continued on Page 175) 
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N THE Agony Column of the Times of March 

twenty-fourth appeared the following: 

Adventurers wanted for South Sea treasure hunt. 
Tremendous possibilities of a fortune. A seventeenth- 
century map is in the posses- 
sion of the advertiser. The 
party will consist of eight, and 
those selected will be furnished 
with all details at a supper to 
be given at Voisin’s Restau- 
rant, eleven P. M., the twenty- 
eighth inst. Age and sex no 
disqualification. Small capital 
and deposit essential. Corre- 
spond with V. W., Box 284. 

The advertisement was 
repeated in the news col- 
umns of several evening 
papers and was the subject 
of an article in a leading 
daily the following morn- 
ing. The publicity was 
good. Within twenty-four 
hours millions of people had 
seen it. Business men read 
it aloud in suburban trains, 
laughed and looked out at 
the gray, changeless land- 
scape with a new feeling of 
distaste. Schoolboys read 
it and thereafter acted 
strangely, bespeaking one 
another in the language of 
the sea, forming themselves 
into piratical bands and 
descending with violence 
upon unprepared foes. 
Many were the coal scoops 
which disappeared to be 
employed for strange pur- 
poses in back yards. The 
bones of many a cat were 
as rudely disinterred as 
though they had belonged 
to a buried Pharaoh. 

“Adventurers wanted for 
South Sea treasure hunt.” 
The phrase sounded ‘‘like a 
slow sweet piece of music 
from the gray forgotten 
years.” 

It is hard to foretell the 
consequences of a few sim- 
ple words in a newspaper. 
There was a drab woman in 
a Bermondsey slum, very 
much a mother and very 
beaten as a wife. Nota 
happy woman; not, one had 
said, a kind. Her life had 
been too much a prison for 
kindness to have place. Yet 
after reading she made a 
graceful tribute to freedom 
by opening the door of a 
blackbird’s cage and setting 
its inmate free. Later she 
earned a black eye for the 
deed and counted it a cheap 
price to pay. 

Draw a line through the word “‘routine’’ and you shall 
find a pathway to adventure. By the million processes of 
sight and sound and the prickings of understanding, by 
that thing we call distribution, those few lines written by 
an angry man in the dead of night stirred and knocked at 
and crept into the imaginations of men and women, bring- 
ing with them hope, courage, ambition, a bit of light, of 
fresh air, a taste of the sea—what you will. And into hun- 
dreds and hundreds of inkpots dipped hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pens held in hands that shook with a strange new 
excitement and a strange new sense of relief. 

Letters written, rewritten and written again—illiterate 
letters, wonderful letters, impossible, pitiable letters; letters 
written never to be posted; letters written by the angry, 
disappointed, venturesome, gay; letters written by folk 
who by the very deed of writing set their spirits free of the 
shackles of restraint. A truly amazing mail, even though 
not one-tenth of it ever cost the writers a postage stamp. 
But posted or unposted, the joy was theirs—the exquisite 
thrill of flirting with adventure and the true romance. 

The actual number of letters received by V. W. at Box 
284 was one thousand one hundred and seventy-four. He 
borrowed a sack and took them away in a taxi. 

Who shall say the spirit of adventure is dead? 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br WILLIAM 


He Repaired to a Certain Healer in a Turning Off Coventry Street, Who Possesses an Almost 
International Fame for Dealing With the Emergencies of the West End 


Vernon did not attempt to wrestle with the huge cone of 
letters which he had emptied from the sack to the floor in 
his chambers. Perhaps he was afraid of surprising a note 
of poignant human suffering and desire for freedom. Hight 
he drew, haphazard, as a child draws parcels from a bran 
dip, and did little else than mark the names and addresses 
of their senders. The rest, with a sense of committing an 
unpardonable sin, he put upon the fire by twos and 
threes, by tens, dozens and scores. When he had finished, 
the grate was piled high with charred ambitions. 

It was a hateful morning’s work. As a precaution 
against any of the chosen eight deciding to withdraw, after 
hearing the terms of the adventure, he retained six other 
letters, which, unopened, were locked in a drawer of his 
bureau. Then he sat down to write his replies. 

What he wrote was simple enough, a mere repetition of 
what had been said in the advertisement—an invitation 
to supper at Voisin’s for the night following, and a promise 
to explain then, at length and in detail, the terms of the 
enterprise, both from its capital and its adventurous side. 

The replies were addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
Morgan, of Bradford; to a lady called Lydia La Rue, of 
some West End flats, who wrote in characters so large that 
no more than ten or a dozen words appeared on any page; 


vy Roland Pertwee 


LIEPSE 


LLL 


to Henry Julius, Esq., broker, at an 
needle Street; to Miss Mary Ottery 
Nurse Olive Banbury, of the Nort} 
pital; to Thomas Gates, Esq., and W 
Ksq., of & 


reason why I should confide my activities 
“Perhaps I may be allowed to guess the 
“To guess them?”’ ‘ mi 
The stranger nodded, drew from his poe 
Times and said very simply: “‘Adventu 
for exciting South Sea treasure hunt?” — 
Vernon started. Le. 
“How did you know?” Fey 
“Know? I guessed. I came across th 
quite by accident and began to wonder 
to do with a couple of scrubby lads who, 4! 
years ago, put in a thrilling afternoo! 
of an old house in Cornwall.” 
Vernon gasped. 
“It’s not Ralph Whitaker?” - 
“Tt certainly is! And, I must conte 
disagreeable way of greeting an old fi 
Vernon reached out and wrung him 
“Gad, but this is extraordinary! 
Ha! What a fluke! Why, it’s sev 
we met! It’s good to see you again. 
“Sorry I can’t say the same for you 
Vernon laughed, a shade unnaturally 
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| isaid he. “I’m right as the mail. Bit 
», that’s all. Help yourself to some- 
her?” 
\ shook his head. 
ih) I came on chance, hoping, if you were 
+ cit. What’s all this punk about hidden 


dside to a small table and helped himself 


syeated. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

t#s South Sea Island stuff. Is it the old 
ines? Because I thought when we 
papers years ago we decided there was 

W-Tre-fusis—Trefusis Island, wasn’t it? 

pi te marooned that chap who might have 

[s that the island, Vernen? I mean, is 

%c uilding this advertisement on?”’ 

"Jd Ralph Whitaker, with a crinkled fore- 
my dear jellar? Dash it, that log book 

ing plain as a pikestaff! It was clear as 

/map was drawn up.”’ 

¢ on guardedly, ““I know. But we were a 

ose days, not old enough to see the pos- 

their significances and all that. Since 

7) this business thoroughly from a differ- 

Whatever I may have thought in the 

utter, because now I’ve a solid conviction 

|, Ralph—pots of money! In fact just as 

e likes to take out of it.” 

eed to make that last remark. It slipped 

‘ess candor of one schoolboy talking to 

hi asy confidence of established friendship. 
ide difference between the judgments of 

dnents of boys; and, with a sudden sense 
n3, Ralph looked across the table into the 

n What he saw transformed doubt into 

¢:and brought his fist down on the table. 

» ied, “ Vernon, old man, you’re not going 

‘ing—this advertisement—is a stunt—a 

aellar like yourself—a chap with your 

i You wouldn’t do a crooked thing!”’ 

eo answer. His eyes were fixed on the 

h his cigarette. His mouth was set hard 

i-rossed the room and put a hand on his 


i 


» began gently, “I only got back to Eng- 
een coffee growing in Nigeria since the 
1 saw this in the paper this morning, and 


guessed 1t had something to do with that old fina 
of ours, I was just crazy with excitement. I came 
along posthaste. Found your name in the teie- 
phone book and didn’t lose a moment. I knew 
you’d be inundated with offers and I made up my 
mind on the strength of my connection with the 
affair to be in the first eight. Seemed to 
me nothing in the world could be much 
more marvelous than a couple of old 
schoolmates on a real live treasure 
hunt. But damn it, Vernon, I can see 
by your looks the thing isn’t square. 
You’re—I don’t pretend to understand 
why, but you’re What’s the game, 
old man?”’ 

Vernon Winslowe made no attempt 
to reply for a long while. With rather 
a shaky forefinger he was drawing pat- 
terns on the table top. When his answer 
came it was pitilessly cold. 

“Y’m sorry,” he said; ‘‘sorry you 
came, Ralph. Though it is good to 
see you again. Good to know you are 
still alive. Good to shake hands with 
you. But your turning up now, your 
being here at this point—well, it’s a 
pity. I’m not going to excuse myself. 
I’m not going to tell you anything more 
than you know already—or guess. You 
accuse me of doing a crooked thing. I 
say you’re wrong and that what I’m do- 
ing is right, is fair, is just. Don’t 
ask me what I mean by that. 1 
shouldn’t tell you. I’m not going 
on this cruise blindfolded or with- 
out.a rudder, though I may not be 
steering according to regulations. 
Sometimes, you know, you can 
overdo regulations in life. Some- 
times it’s better to take a chance, 
to think a bit differently from other 
men, and ignore the book of rules Averil Chester 
for a game which I have found— 
honestly found—isn’t worth the playing. Don’t imagine 
for one moment I am making excuses for myself. I’m not. 
I feel, for the first time in months, a terrible cold sanity 
and certainty that will gain nothing from the direction of 
other men. I’ve an object, Ralph. You may not agree 
with it—you probably wouldn’t. Circumstances, perhaps, 


haven’t given you any reason to agree 
with it. But I’ve an object and a de- 
termination that’s going to take me 
clean through until I reach the goal 
I’m aiming at. This fluke of your 
turning up doesn’t discourage me and 
doesn’t dissuade me from the 
belief in the justice of what I 
intend to do. 
‘ “‘T’m sorry you’re here, be- 
i ‘ cause I’d hate to quarrel with 
you, and am not going to quar- 
ee ; rel with you. It was decent of 
you to come and bring back 
; your old enthusiasm and want 
~ to share a corner in this adven- 
ture. But I may as well say 
straight out, there’s no room for 
you. I like you—like you aw- 
fully—much too well to—to 
want you in this. I don’t want 
anybody or anything that’s 
likely to interfere with me and 
my intention. It hurts to say 
these things, but we used to be frank with each 
other as boys; as men I claim the same privi- 
lege. I’ve talked a lot without saying much, 
but boiled down it comes to this: I am sorry, 
old chap. Thanks very much, and good-by.” 

Ralph Whitaker did not move. 

“Boiled down,” he replied coldly, ‘‘doesn’t 
it come to this? That you’re tackling some- 
thing shady—something, it seems to you, I 
might upset, and as tactfully as possible you’re 
telling me to get off the landscape?”’ 

Vernon gave a half laugh. 

“I’m glad you admit the tact,’’ he said. 

“T admit it freely, but that’s not to say I 
get off the landscape, old friend. It seems to 
me I’ve turned up at just the right moment, and I should 
count myself something less than a friend if I failed to 
stand by.” 

““Meaning?”’ 

“Meaning that I am going to stop this thing, Vernon; 
that I am not going to allow you to go on with it. Is that 
understood?”’ 

Vernon faced him. 

““And how do you propose to prevent me?”’ 

(Continued on Page 141) 


“What's All This Punk About Hidden Treasure?”’ ‘“‘Punk?" He Repeated. ‘‘What Do You Mean?” 
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Sporting Club, turned in his chair pon- 

derously; and as his eyes found the 
boy’s eager face a grin suddenly pulled his 
lips apart and upward. The red of the 
youth’s thick wavy hair was undoubtedly 
the most spectacular Titian that Jem 
Canby had ever seen; a bar of morning 
sunlight slanting through the office window 
rested with the directness of a calcium 
light upon the unmanageable mop, making 
of it indeed a fiery crest. Beneath it the 
long oval face freckled from ear to ear and 
from forehead to throat, an unsurpassed 
freckle accomplishment. 

But it was the youth’s expression which 
brought the grin to Canby’s face. Eager- 
ness, with perhaps a mixture of nervous- 
ness, had widened the big blue eyes until 
the spotted browlifted in horizontal creases; 
and the lips were pursed, the nether pro- 
truding and overlapping the upper with a 
thick display of inner pink. 

For a moment Canby looked in smiling 
silence, then, ‘‘What can I do for you, 
kid?” 

The boy’s face underwent a rapid 
change. The brows came down, the eyes 
narrowed, the protruding lip drew in. 

“T want a fight,” he answered. 

“Ha! A fight—just like that! Ever stop 
to think how many kids around these parts 
feel the same way about it?” 

The boy half consciously glanced at the 
wall clock above the desk. 

“Well, sir, I thought I’d be about the first one to show 
up this morning.” 

“Tl admit you are,” chuckled Canby. ‘“‘We don’t do 
business just that way, but I don’t know but that the early 
bird ought to get a chance to feel glove leather. Who did 
you ever lick?” 

“This is gonna be my first fight,”’ replied the boy. 

“Tf you get it,’”’ grinned Canby. 

“Sure—if I get it.’’ Then suddenly, as if remembering, 
“Of course, I’ve had scraps before. Somehow or other I’ve 
had to have fights all my life. But not in the ring. Just 
reg’lar scraps. You know.” 

“Then you don’t know anything about boxing, eh?” 

“Sure I do!” 

“Don’t get excited, kid! Now let’s see you square off. 
Step over there and shadow-box a little.” 

With great deliberation the boy removed his coat and 
hung it carefully on the back of a chair. With his freckled 
fists clenched, his long left arm extended and his right arm 
at guard, he squared off. Seriously he faced his imaginary 
opponent, a fighting look in his suddenly fierce eyes, his 
nether lip protruding again. Then he began to shadow- 
box, whipping jabs, hooks and uppercuts energetically into 
the air. Canby sat back in his chair and laughed. His cor- 
pulent body quivered with gales of laughter. At length he 
managed to gasp a halting command. 

“Oh—gosh! Oh—Lordy! That’s the funniest! Ha- 
ha-ha! Kid, you’re a riot! Say! Will you look like that 
in the ring? Is that your regular fighting face?” 

“How—how do I know?” said the boy, evidently 
annoyed. ‘‘I—I don’t know how I look, in the first place; 
and I ain’t never been in the ring, in the second place. 
But—do I get a fight or not?” 

“You do! You fight in the first preliminary Friday 
night. If you don’t roll ’em off their seats my name isn’t 
Jem Canby. I’ll get a boy for you. What’s your weight?”’ 


“One-thirty-five. That’s my best weight and I weigh 
that now.” 


“Live here in town?” 

“Yes, sir. Over on Grand Oak Street—on the other 
side of the tracks.” 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“I work in Peterson’s Garage, on South Elm Street. 
I’m learning to be a mechanic.” Eagerness came again into 
his face. ‘The reason I want to fight is to make enough 
money so’s I can buy my own garage some day. I gotta 
make ten thousand bucks by fighting.” 

“Is that all?”’ Canby replied, amused. “Well, I can’t 
give you quite that much for your fight Friday night.’ 

“I’m not expecting much,” said the boy with dignity. 


“T’m willing to fight for nothing if necessary, to get a 
start.” 


Js CANBY, promoter of the Midland 


TLLUSTRATED Br 


fr 


“Say, Tell Me, Molly. 
When — When I Made 
My Crazy Speech Out There—Did They—Laugh Much?" 


“T'll give you ten bucks if you win,” said Canby. “If 
you lose you get one dollar for every round you stick. The 
fight goes four rounds.” He reached for an entry blank. 
“What’s the name, kid?” 

“Bunyan.” 

The promoter looked up quickly, the grin returning to 
his mouth. 

“Bunion!” 

“B-u-n-y-a-n.”” The boy spelt the name defiantly. ‘TI 
guess you’ll get another laugh when you hear the handle to 
it, sir! It’s Aiken!” 

Canby did get another laugh; but in deference to the 
boy’s respectful defiance he endeavored to hide it. His 
lips remained fairly solemn, though his eyes danced 
merrily and his round body shook. 

“You—you going to fight under that name, Achin’ 
Bunion?” 

“Yes, sir! Aiken was my mother’s name, and there’s 
nothing the matter with it. And there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with Bunyan either. A famous fellow who wrote books 
had that name, and for all we know he might be a distant 
relative. Anyway i 

“Allright, Battling Bunyan. The name goes in with the 
act, and all for the same price. How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

Canby filled out the card. 


” 


“That’s all, kid. Remember—Friday night at eight | 


sharp. You'better show up no later than seven.” 

On the following Friday evening Battling Bunyan won 
his first fight. He earned ten dollars at the sacrifice of 
pride and dignity and self-esteem; and by the same sacri- 
fice he earned for himself a place in the hearts of the boxing 
fans of Midland; not in the hearts, perhaps, but at least 
in those organs which are the seat of mirth and laughter. 
From the moment that he crawled between the ropes into 
the ring until several minutes after he had departed there- 
from, the Midland Sporting Club was in an uproar of 
merriment. A wave of chuckling greeted his appearance, 


ARTHUR D. 


Fuji 


sweeping over the encircling rows of Pp 
first struck his fiery hair and grotesquel 
swelled to a boom of laughter when the a 
the most of his material, pronouncec} 
name: Battling Red Achin’ Bunion! Jj} 
ous pitch during the four rounds of ¢, 
which Bunyan fought with narrowed 
protruding nether lip; and cheers min, 
Bunyan was at length pronounced the wh 
Afterwards Jem Canby spoke to hij 
room. Tears of mirth still lingered in th) 
“Youre all right, ¢ 
heartily. “I told yor 
’em roll off their sea. 
you sure did. And} 
won the fight; Won j 
mile. So you’re nox 
all. Well, next Frid; 
you another chanee, | 
lars for the openif 
How about it?” 
“Sure,”’ agreed § 
looking up from thesy 
He evaded the f 
which was waiting 
and with only his ti 
“<  pany made his hor 
z ' these thoughts the be 
eee the sweet. His hanc\ 
in his pocket as he i 
ten-dollar bill was iri 
fingers and palm. ‘1 
solation—that, and ty 
twenty-dollar bill hey 
on the following Friy 
would make thirty 0 
times that was three y 
times that was thrd 
twice that —— | 
“Let ’em la 
swallowing hard 
lump which rose to his throat. “Let 
Let ’em laugh at my face. Let ’em laug 
’em laugh at any damn ole thing abot 
the money!” ; 
And through his hot tear-brimming 
the shining portals of Bunyan’s Garag 
It was this spirit of defiance—or p 
properly be termed a spirit of resig 
him through three years of bein 


him through it all without breaking 
He became resigned to the laught 
greeted him, he became accustom 
grew so calloused that humiliation « 
corner of his heart on which to gnaw. 

But if he was shamed by the un 
provoked by his name, his flaming ha 
his fighting face which seemed to 
always consoled by the growing n 
these very attributes earned for him 
his entire stock in trade; without 
slipped long ago from the favor of th 
although he was not what the sporti 
cheese, yet he was no pugilistie se 
won, sometimes he lost; but his 
depended upon the result of a previous 
Achin’ Bunion became a pugilistic inst 
Midland but in the surrounding countrys 
was one of the public’s favorite jokes; an 
may be repeated time and time again. | 

He had a bank book and he carried it | 
time. On the cover was written “Aikerb 
when he had time and was unobserved hj 
the book and the name on it, seeing, insf 
sign above the doorways of a garage. ; ki 
said “‘ Aiken Bunyan,” and behind it, in # 
stood rows of shining motor cars intrusted! 

The book was soiled and grimy, for he 
Peterson’s Garage so that he might sa} 
earned by his fighting—by his humiliatio’ 
fingered it when his hands were brown and! 
bank teller, making the weekly entri 
somewhat gingerly, it was not witho L 
for in three years Bunyan had saved i i 
dollars. 


lay evening, he met Molly Costigan. 
telephone switchboard at the Benson 
irgest hotel. She had been employed 
sar, but Bunyan had never before laid 
{had no occasion to go into the Benson 
ning, after leaving the bank, where he 
r deposit, he remembered that he must 
4 the public booths at the hotel were 
se his best clothes, so he went into the 
stood face to face with Molly Costigan. 
al, something inexpressible happened 
he looked over the counter and down 
ce of the girl. It seemed that, all in an 
3ire was born within him, to take its 
Aiken Bunyan dream garage. Until 
4 had held no interest for him; he had 
dng and fighting and dreaming of his 
yf them even a passing thought. Love 
life; being an orphan, even filial love 
Va. He must have felt the lack of it, for 
]/emember he had been laughed at, had 
j aching heart through a grinning, jeer- 
would have comforted him and would 


' 


* going mouths of a thousand tiny heart 
Riad missed love, if he had yearned for it 
te until he first saw Molly Costigan. 

4 siful; perhaps you would not have con- 
n etty, although her features were quite 
jlrmed. Her eyes were dark brown— 
cr as her curly, or curled, bobbed hair— 
areneath the thin, or thinned, line of her 
ill|ose was tiptilted just the least bit, giv- 
ciness which she recognized as an asset 
irthered in sundry feminine ways; her 


[ 
ly 
fae the lips forming, or made to 
: 
s 


ous cupid’s bow. Perhaps she was not 
all, the standard of beauty cannot be 
iulacceptance; its requirements are too 
1 thought that she was beautiful, even 
dat her long enough to know what col- 
ssed. Something intangible emanated 
c over him subtly and potently. 
}.0 you want, please?”’ she asked him. 

's of his homeliness, his spirit fairly 
§g. looked up at him. His blue eyes wid- 
sa(creased, his nether lip protruded. The 
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girl listened to the number he managed to utter, her lips 
pulled away from her flashing teeth. 

“Your number’s busy,’’ she said a moment later. “ We’ll 
try again in a minute.” She regarded him, still smiling 
amusedly, her eyes twinkling. ‘‘Aren’t you Battling Red 
Achin’ Bunion?” 

He was not surprised that she had recognized him. For 
three years his picture had appeared repeatedly on the 
sport page, and Terry, the cartoonist on the Midland 
Banner, had often found the needful inspiration in Bunyan. 

““My name is Aiken Bunyan,” he replied, looking the 
girl straight in the eyes. “‘I fight under that name now, no 
matter how folks change it around to make it sound funny; 
and all my life I’ve been fighting for it. Not long from now 
you’ll see that name in electric lights above Peterson’s 
Garage, cause old man Peterson is willing to sell out to me 
and I’ll soon have enough money to buy. There’s nothing 
funny about my name unless you make it funny.” 

There was a deep long-abiding hurt in his voice and in 
his eyes; not anger. The girl wiped the smile from her lips 
and a quick flush rose to suffuse her face. She looked away 
from him to the switchboard, and her small capable hands 
grasped nervously at the snaky green wires and plugs. 

““Y our—your number answers now,” she said. ‘‘Booth 
Number Two, please.” 

A few minutes later he was before the counter again, 
paying for his message. “I’m sorry if I talked sort of 
mean,’’ he told her. ‘‘I—I wasn’t angry, exactly.” 

“That’s all right,’’ she replied. “I’m sorry, too, if—if 
I hurt your feelings. I didn’t mean to.” 

““T know you didn’t,’’ he declared, something seeming to 
swell inside his broad chest to labor his breathing. ‘“‘Some- 
how—I kriow you couldn’t mean to.”’ 

He carried away with him an image of Molly Costigan 
in his heart. He thought about her all that night and all 
the next day, almost continuously. He was in love; and 
his love brought him his first taste of happiness. Excepting 
for her first words, she had been kind to him; she had 
looked upon his face without an expression of belittling 
amusement on her own. 

“She even acted kind of as if she liked me a little,’’ he 
reflected ecstatically. ‘‘She didn’t mean anything by 
calling me Red Achin’ Bunion in the beginning. She said 
she didn’t.” 

The next evening he returned to the Benson House to 
use the public telephone, and for a fortnight after that he 
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appeared before her every night, excepting on the three 
when he was engaged to box in Midland and in near-by 
towns. During this period bitterness was added, drop by 
drop, to the cup of his happiness. Molly was always kind 
to him—increasingly kind and friendly and sympathetic; 
but whenever he asked her to go out with him, though she 
did not decisively decline to accept his invitation, she 
would defer her acceptance, her tactful excuses manifestly 
becoming more and more difficult to concoct. Gradually 
the blighting truth dawned upon him. She was ashamed 
of him. She dared not face her friends after an evening 
spent with him, to listen to what they would surely have to 
say about her new beau. She was ashamed of him. She 
liked him, but she was ashamed of him. 

The torturing phrase kept revolving in his brain, like a 
barbed windmill which stabbed and clawed and tore with 
every turn. He was hurled from blissful heights to the 
very depths of misery. Still he loved her; but now his love 
brought him more unhappiness than he had ever known. 

“You can’t blame her,” he thought bitterly. ‘You 
can’t blame her for not wanting to go out with me. What 
girl would make up to a fellow who has a face that makes 
everybody laugh, and a name that makes ’em laugh? 
What’s there so funny about me, anyways? Lots of fel- 
lows have red hair and freckles. What’s so damn funny 
about mine? Lots of fellows have names you can twist 
around to make them sound funny. Why do they just 
pick out mine?”’ 

Once he even regretted that he had entered pugilism; 
but he revoked that thought as soon as it flashed through 
his mind. He wanted his garage, he had dreamed of its 
possession ever since he was a little boy playing and fight- 
ing on the sidewalk before one; and now he realized more 
keenly than ever before what price of public humiliation 
and shame he was paying for it. 

He determined never to see the girl again; but his 
desire proved to be stronger than his will. Perhaps he was 
mistaken after all. He would try once more. But there 
was little hope in his aching heart that evening. 

“Miss Costigan,’ he said huskily, leaning toward her 
over the counter, ‘“‘I—I ask you again, will you go out with 
me some evening?”’ 

For a moment she looked into his face, and it seemed 
that some of his own misery was mirrored in her eyes. Then 
she dropped her gaze to the switchboard. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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““and in This Corner We Have Battling Red —Achin’— Bunion’’—He Grinned Broadly — of Midtand”’ 
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Ake REDUCE war taxes is to give 
every home a better chance. 

Of all services which the Congress can 
render to the country, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring this one to be para- 
mount. To neglect it, to postpone it, to 


obstruct it by unsound proposals, is to 
become unworthy of public confidence 
and untrue to public trust. The country 
wants this measure to have the right of 


way over all others. : 
— Calvin Coolidge. 


A Dutch Outlook on Trade 


OLLAND plays a part in international commerce out 
of all proportion to its size and population, and that 
part is relatively larger today than before the war. Its 
situation from 1914 to 1918 was not enviable. Encircled 
by the German armies, and subject to a naval food block- 
ade, the Dutch maintained their neutrality at great cost 
and with obstinate tenacity. Since the Armistice public 
deficits have continued, and the national debt has risen to 
dangerous dimensions. But they have maintained the 
value of their currency, although their direct taxation is 
now much heavier than in either France or Belgium. Asa 
commercial and shipping entrepdt and a banking and ex- 
change center Amsterdam is a small rival of London. In 
dairy produce Holland competes with Denmark and Ire- 
land. 
Like Denmark it has a very low tariff; and it is of 
interest to note that the new Irish Free State has also de- 


cided to retain free trade, though it now enjoys complete . 


independence as regards customs. 

It is perhaps not surprising that these three small coun- 
tries, dependent as they are on foreign markets, shrink 
from taxing the foreigner. However that may be, Holland 
today is by no means a negligible factor in American trade 
and finance, though the days when Washington sought 
loans in Holland or when our railways were built with 


Dutch capital have passed forever. This being so, .we 
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welcome the appearance in an English translation of a 
masterly address on Dutch Trade and Finance by Mr. E. 
Heldring. Mr. Heldring is a leading banker and ship- 
owner, president of the Amsterdam Chamber of Com- 
merce, a linguist, a traveler, and a sagacious but inde- 
pendent man of affairs, whose observations on trade and 
politics are always worth following. His sympathies dur- 
ing the war were with France; but he is now anxious for 
such a rational economic settlement as will enable Central 
Europe to recover, and will tranquilize the passions that 
foster militarism and perpetuate bankruptcy on the Con- 
tinent. 

After a long trade depression Dutch commerce began to 
revive last fall, in spite of a constitutional crisis which 
contributed to disorder in the public finances of Holland. 
For several months no*party leader was able to form 
a cabinet, a scheme of naval expenditure for the defense 
of Java and Sumatra against Japan having been de- 
feated in parliament by a combination of Clericals and 
Radicals. 

About public finance Mr. Heldring speaks very plainly: 

“The Dutch Budget for 1924 shows a deficit of 140 mil- 
lion guilders. The burden of taxation is alarming, with a 
graduated income tax ranging from 16 to 55 per cent. We 
have no option left but to introduce a system of economy 
in spite of resistance from interested groups, or. else to 
allow the inflation of our currency, which would gradually 
lead us to ruin.” 

He advocates a drastic reduction in all branches of ex- 
penditure—naval, military and civil. 

A detailed examination of imports and exports shows 
the value to Holland of the free-trade system; for exports 
of Dutch manufactures and produce have heen steadily 
expanding during the last few months. Therefore, says 
Mr. Heldring, the Dutch Government would take upon 
itself a heavy responsibility if it were to introduce a pro- 
tective tariff. “It is fortunate,” he adds, ‘that a crushing 
blow has been dealt to protection by the results of the 
latest elections in England.” 

On the whole, Mr. Heldring’s survey, which extends to 
twenty pages, is satisfactory and encouraging. So far as 
trade is concerned, he believes that Holland has turned 
the corner, though progress will be very difficult until the 
situation in Germany has been relieved. Dutch trade has 
suffered heavily from the invasion of the Ruhr and from 
the diversion of traffic to Antwerp. 

How are reparations to be settled? Mr. Heldring asks, 
and his answer is: 

““A definite settlement can only be arrived at if it be 
so framed that it is in thé interest of the Germans, jointly 
as well as individually, to carry it out—a fact which was 
ignored in the Treaty of Versailles and all the later mock- 
agreements based thereon. A position should be created 
in which German capital will take the risk of repatriation 
in order to set the machinery of production going. It is, for 
the creditors no less than for the debtors, more a question 
of normal relations and undisturbed activity than of 
speedy payments. When that stage will have been reached 
it may be expected that the United States—to which coun- 
try the restoration of Europe is not indifferent as affecting 
the expansion of the outlet for their goods and the payment 
of their outstanding claims—will be inclined to come to the 
assistance of Europe, though it should not be overlooked 
that the aversion of the American investor to foreign 
bonds has not yet been overcome. The fact that France 
has agreed to a new inquiry being instituted into Ger- 
many’s power to pay, and that America has consented to 
take part therein, justifies the hope that a solution of the 
dominating problem may finally be arrived at and possibly 
before it is too late. 

“The progress of Austria under the control of Doctor 
Zimmerman, the greater tendency towards tranquillity in 
the other Austrian succession states and in the Balkans, as 
well as the gradual consolidation of Russia, are other bright 
spots in the general situation.” 

The fear that Holland might be flooded with German 
goods has been dispelled, and “‘it is now France and Bel- 
gium who are frequently able to deliver at lower prices than 
manufacturers at home. Our seaports have no longer to 
struggle against the abnormal competition of Hamburg 


and Bremen, but of Antwerp, whose 
gested with loading and discharging 

As a shipowner, Mr. Heldring admits 
he is not at all sanguine about the fut ur 

“On the whole there is more traffic, but) 
increase in freights will be maintained is; 
is mainly due to seasonal demand and the 
to repair the destruction caused by t! 
Japan. As the total tonnage of the world 
amounts to about 65,166,238 tons, again 
in 1914, while the total traffic by water 
grown proportionately, it would be pre 
pate better results from the shipping { 
future. a 

“The index figure of the freights w: 
November last, against 132.69 a year q 
1913, while the working cost of a freight s 
the cost of upkeep and depreciation, by 
management expenses, may be estimated 
cent of what it was in 1913. The rise ir 
penses of the German shipping compani« 
pects of a less fierce competition with ow 

The Amsterdam money market is g 
owing to the purchase of dollar securit 
money scare is making even sterling susp 
ment of the Dutch East Indies—which 
ous—has paid off part of its floating debi 
it appears that some of the balances of I 
Java and Sumatra are now kept in the U! 
this Mr. Heldring remarks: ‘The ser 
money market shows how essential it is fo 
to restore order to the state finances and 
doubts as to the value of the guilder.” 1 
spite of heavy taxes are still saving is ind 
that a considerable part of the dollar loa 
Dutch East Indies in the United States | 
back by Dutch investors. 


4 
When Conscription 


RAFTERS of peace plans might gain | 
from a study of the position of Bulgai 
moment. Spokesmen for that country a 
ing the fact that, under the terms of the 1 
Bulgaria is wide open to any form of fci 
The treaty imposed by the Allies limited § 
a standing army of 20,000, to be made uj 
cruits enlisting for not longer than twel! 
these conditions the government has foun! 
maintain an army. The Bulgarians are | 
and, now that they cannot be conscripte| 
acres and tend their flocks and laugh atr’ 
The government made a desperate appea| 
the right to conscript up to the number stil 
with a firm rebuff. It is probably a serio} 
an army in the Balkans, where neighh«) 
and ancient enmities fester. The comri 
come from the official classes. Herding ti 
slopes of the Rhodopes and raising theit! 
Wild Kamchik, the common people of Bg 
care nothing for national ambitions, an 
when the Treaty of Neuilly was signed. 
If every country in Europe were in tl, 
the day of universal peace would be dra! 
lack of a standing army keeps aggressive | 
Armies of war-making size can be maintail 
scription, itseems. Germany, Russia and 
have built up their great forces by any ot 
compulsory service. Great Britain ha 
tain a volunteer army of sorts, but it v 
was needed to police her overseas p 
Men will volunteer in the heat of ec 
urge of national peril, but few will ace 
the tedium of barrack life and the harsl 
drill sergeant. 
It would be a fine thing for the cause ol 
Treaty of Neuilly could be drawn up to ap 
the whole of Europe; to victor and va 
iting sea and air and land power and m 
conscription a thing of the past. 
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a humorist recently 
dyat we soon may expect govern- 
‘ation of the sending of Christ- 
regimentation of good cheer will be 
ed, by a government bureau at Wash- 
pplication must be made in August for 
; greetings the following December. 

he said, carry questionnaires to all 
the realm of kindly remembrance; and, 
no thirty years, government inspectors 
9 will, unannounced, visit every, locality 
djudge whether the Christmas-card law 
1etations thereof, and rules, regulations 
ising thereto, made and provided by the 
1-card bureau in Washington, have been 


tis grotesque imagining is that it hits off 

zof government control now being per- 

2 American people. The spectacle of 

lergeants, goose-stepping industry and 

¢ the whole economic life of one hundred 

nof people living in a far-flung, ocean- 
as comic as it is irritating. 

}aghtful persons add weighty protests to 
rfun makers, and these objections come 
(quarters. For instance, in its carefully 

nmmonly well-written report, the Execu- 
2 American Federation of Labor at the 

tii: of that body at Portland, 

tyer, said this: 

eedom of action, the freest 

d/l initiative and genius in 

t'e had under the shadow of 

vent government in- 

somenessandrestric- 

e mtinuing clamor for 
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extension of state regulatory powers under the guise of 
reform and deliverance from evil can but lead to greater 
confusion and more hopeless entanglement.” 

With forthright courage this pronouncement of the work- 
ers condemns bureaucracy “‘even at the cost of being 
branded as reactionary by those who do but little save pro- 
pound formulas based on Utopian thought and devoid of 
the benefit of experience and of any cognizance of our 
fundamental social structure, our industrial life or our 
national characteristics. 

“The ruthless drive of purely individual aim and ambi- 
tion has given America tremendous industrial giants. 
Great abuses have accompanied great achievements. But 
what is frequently overlooked is the fact that ambition to 
build has been the driving force behind our most remark- 
able strides. The abuses, terrible and costly as they have 
been, have been largely coincidental.’’ And this indict- 
ment of overgovernment concludes: “Our people cannot 
live and thrive under the régime of bureaucracy that threat- 
ens.’’ Witness, it says, “‘the growing number of boards, 
commissions and tribunals.” 


TIGHTENING THE CINCH ON THE NOMINATION 


libert J. Beveridge 


These short, clear paragraphs are statesman- 
like. They might have been written either by 
Jefferson or Hamilton, by Madison or Marshall, 
by Cleveland or Harrison—so fundamental are they and 
charged with public wisdom. 

For a long time business men have been saying that gov- 
ernment interference with the industrial activities of the 
people—which is what business is and all it is—was a 
handicap to production and exchange; but, until labor 
spoke, their word was dismissed as the whining of ‘‘the 
interests,” an apt phrase when first employed, but more 
misused within the past few years than almost any other in 
our history. Take, for example, these moderate and well- 
nigh timid statements of sound principles, found in the res- 
olutions of three recent annual conventions of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States: 

“The very essence of civilization is that there be placed 
upon the individual only that degree of restraint which 
shall prevent his encroachment upon the rights of others.”’ 

“Tndividual initiative, strengthened by education, safe- 
guarded by publicity, stimulated by active and free com- 
petition, is the guarantee of sound national progress.”’ 

“The foundation of all enterprise is primarily that of 
service to the community, and this service is most effective 

under private initiative. . . . The value 
of and reward for such service cannot 
be safely apportioned by the arbitrary 
decision of government agencies.”’ 

The world of schol- 
arship was quick to 
detect this growth of 
officialdom—indeed, 
men of learning and 
leaders of thought were 
the first to oppose it. 
Moreover, they went 
to the cause of the 
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Blessing on Little Boys 


OD bless all little boys who look like 
(ie Puck, 
With wide eyes, wider mouths and 
stick-out ears; 
Rash little boys, who stay alive by luck 
And heaven’s favor in this world of tears— 
Ten-thousand-question-asking little boys, 
Rapid of hand and foot and thought as well, 
Playing with gorgeous fancies more than 
toys, 
Heroes of what they dream, but never tell; 
Father, in your vast playground let them 
know 
The loveliness of ocean, wood and hill; 
Protect from every bitterness and woe 
Your heedless little acolytes; and still 
Grant me the grace, I ask upon my knees, 
Not to forget that I was one of these! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


The Campaign Starts 


HE first convention of the American 

Party was held in the loft building of 
Hogboom’s Cloaks and Suits. It had 
originally been planned to hold it else- 
where, but Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore 
and San Francisco did not appear to be 
interested in the glowing prospects held 
out to them by Mr. Hogboom’s campaign 
manager. So Mr. Hogboom generously 
donated his building. 

Mr. Faracy, of Feinsilver, McGuiness 
& Faracy, Boys’ Knee Pants, who led the 
Illinois delegation, was elected permanent 
chairman of the convention. He was 
dressed, of course, in the conventional 
black. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Faracy, in his 
keynote speech, “‘the time has come for 
the business men to take over the reins 
of government and steer the ship of state 
through the quicksands that infest our 
glorious nation. We have had lawyers 
in the presidential chair, but never a cloak-and-suit man. 
We have had soldiers and professors, but when has the 
knee-pants game been represented? [Loud applause.] 
What we need is a business administration. If we had had 
a good clever real estater at the Versailles Conference do 
you suppose he would have allowed Great Britain and 
France to get away with all those valuable building lots 
over in Germany? Let us choose a standard bearer who 
will be an anchor and a beacon light that we can lean upon 
and follow. As Shakspere has so beautifully expressed it, 
‘This above all: to thine own self be true!’” [Deafening 
cheers. ] 

Mr. Hogboom was nominated on the tenth ballot after 
the California delegation, which had been casting its vote 
solid for Roland Postlewaite, the Hollywood film impre- 
sario, switched to Mr. Hogboom. Mr. Postlewaite was 
thereupon nominated for the vice presidency. 

In the meantime the platform committee, which had 
been working feverishly for two days, completed its task. 
Some of the more important planks were as follows: 

The abolition of all taxes. Higher wages. An automo- 
bile in every home. Free movies. More legal holidays. 
The three-hour day for workers. Light wines and beers. 
Heavy wines and beers. Strict prohibition enforcement. 
Free excursions on the U.S. N. battleships. A literacy test 
for congressmen. 
The abolition of 
comic supple- 
ments. Compul- 
sory education for 
college students. 
Better sleeping ac- 
commodations in 
the United States 
Senate. A tax on 
all pies used in 
moving pictures. 
A constitutional 
amendment pro- 
hibiting the em- 
ployment of hat- 
check boys in 
restaurants. More 
and better cross- 
word puzzlesin the 
Sunday papers. 


’ Cain. The murderer escaped 


ORAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


The Jazz Composer Enjoys a Symphony 


The platform was unanimously adopted. ‘‘Hogboom 
and Postlewaite and Victory!’ shrieked the delegates as 
the convention adjourned. —Newman Levy. 


Al Telegraph Editor’s Nightmare 


What the Man Who Handles the World News of a Big 
Paper Dreamed After a Long, Tiresome Day’s Work 


BULLETIN 
Gee OF EDEN, Feb. 31.—(BY THE QUICKEST 

SERVICE). James Abel, son of Henry P. Adam and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Eve, distin- 
guished social leaders of this 
city, was cruelly beaten to 
death here late this after- 
noon by his brother, William 


to the surrounding swamps, 
but police posses are in hot 
pursuit, aided by a pair of 
bloodhounds, and they ex- 
pect an arrest momentarily. 


“‘No, You Can’t Land Here With Distemper!”? 
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ON BOARD NOAR’s | 
(BY WIRELESS TO Ty 
SERVICE). After two 
tempts to find signs of }j 
was dispatched from Ty} 
afternoon. Its return jg 
nightfall. 
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BOSTON, Mass., Feb} 
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to be members of the Kn} 
Klux Klan boarded a ys 
registry in port tonight, ) 
entire cargo of tea and th 
liant celebration in hon 
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SAN SALVADOR, } 
THE QUICKEST SERV) 
pher Columbus, who some: 
sailed from port of Palos (¢ 
to explore the wide oceés 
ered what is believed to } 
when he landed here ts 
crowd of citizens saw the three steamers 2 
gave the crews a royal ovation. 
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LONDON, Feb. 31.—(NIGHT LEA) 
QUICKES—kill it. 
—_ 39 
BULLETIN 
PLYMOUTH ROCK, Feb. 31.—The sa 
flower, bringing a party of Pilgrims from E 
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alow? 


CampBeLt Soup Company «|5 0) 
CAMDEN, N.J. U-S.A- ‘ 


Just taste Campbells 


A heaping, steaming plate of Campbell’s Beans! 
The tempting savor heightened by their rich tomato 
sauce! 

An appetite just primed for such an altogether 
delicious dish! How good it feels to be hungry with 
such a treat before you! 

And what is more, you'll decide that from that day 
on you'll always make sure that the beans you buy 
are Campbell’s! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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Aviation Company was called to consider fi- 

nances, and it ended when, in a moment of grave 
perplexity, the chief pilot solved his own problems by 
falling asleep. Seated cross-legged 
on the bed beside him, the president, 
treasurer and general manager 
chewed the end of her pencil and 
studied her arithmetic. 

The company had arrived at 
Greenfield to take part in a three- 
day flying carnival, two hours before, 
after a long flight from Cleveland in 
its one tangible asset, a grimy, well- 
battered M.P.T.-5 plane—known in 
the jargon of the flying game as the 
Umpty-five, or Old Umpty. Funds 
in the treasury amounted to a little 
more than ten dollars, the guaranty 
of the carnival was seventy-five dol- 
lars, and their expenses—for living, 
gasoline, oil and a mechanic—would 
be at least one hundred. The last 
figure on the paper which Janeth 
Brent studied was ‘‘minus fifteen.” 

She glanced at her brother, sighed, 
and felt almost maternally happy 
that he was getting a nap before the 
afternoon’s work commenced; then, 
with a frown at the paper, she took 
up the red print material upon which 
she had been sewing. There were 
times when she regretted that she 
was a girl, and never more whole- 
heartedly than when she tried to 
make a dress. 

With her lower lip held firmly be- 
tween her teeth, she sewed patiently 
and determinedly, listening to the 
endless stream of flivvers which 
flowed, rattling and throbbing, be- 
neath the cheaply curtained win- 
dows of the rooming house, on the 
way to the flying field. Presently she 
arose, tilted back the streaked mirror of the bureau and, 
mounted upon a chair before it, stood there with the ma- 
terial held in place as a mere mask of a dress, eying it 
suspiciously, as if she doubted its good will and coépera- 
tion. 

Allan Brent opened his eyes and watched her, half smil- 
ing. He liked to watch Janeth, especially when she was not 
conscious of it, for then he could stare at her with all the 
profound amazement which he still felt. He had not yet 
recovered from the surprise of returning home after eight 
years of war and travel, to discover that this kid sister, who 
had dropped her dolls to kiss him good-by, had grown into 
an exceedingly pretty young woman. There was so much 
in her face, in her bearing, to recall to his mind, even more 
vividly than all the pictures he had, his memory of Gertrude 
Janeth, their mother, whose meteorlike transit in the 
theater had ended soon after his sister’s birth. 

Sometimes as he looked back upon the seventeen years 
of Janeth’s life it seemed to him that he had been filled 
with a deep inarticulate resentment towards her, for it was 
she who had consumed the last energy of that woman 
whose radiant loveliness and grace still existed as a reality 
for him. But that was changed now, changed so utterly 
that he could afford the honesty of realizing that he had 
never been just towards Janeth; and that realization held 
them together all the more closely in these days when ad- 
versity stalked about none too jovially. 

Janeth Brent had dark curly hair, which, despite all her 
threats to have it bobbed, still covered her head in a close 
swirl, light blue eyes and delightfully curved lips. Her 
eyes had a way of taking on a darker hue and smoldering 
when she was angry, and her lips could become a firm 
straight line, compressed until all the color fled from them. 
Allan knew that darker hue and that straight line, for he 
had once taken it upon himself to remake Janeth more in 
harmony with his theories of what a girl, especially one 
who bore the name of Brent, should be. He was wholly, 
conspicuously unsuccessful. She remained, persistently, 
herself. 

She was slim and straight, almost boyishly so, and yet 
intensely feminine as she stood perched upon the chair, 
with the red print half concealing her khaki breeches and 
light-blue silk blouse. She turned slowly from side to side, 
studying her reflection as though she were wondering by 
what strategy she could surprise the material into becom- 
ing a dress. Her face, arms and hands were brown with 
tan, which overlaid on her cheeks a youthful and buoy- 
antly healthy flush. 


Ts business session of the officials of the Brent 


perenne 
By Austin P 
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“Allan, You Have 
to be a Good Sport!’’ 
She Said Determinedly 


Anything went with Janeth, 
these days, as an alibi in favor of 
breeches, and it took diplomacy to 
induce her to replenish a rapidly de- 
pleting wardrobe of dresses. Dur- 
ing bad weather, when she could 
not possibly offer the plea that she was just 
about to fly—or that she had just been fly- 
ing—she usually found some task about 
thehangarwhichmadebreechesimperative. 

She turned, discovered that Allan was 
awake. Still holding the dress before her, 
she asked in a voice of pained exaspera- 
tion, “Do you think it’ll ever be pretty?” 

“Tt’s fine! You’re a wonder to be able to sew like that!”’ 

“Sew like what?”’ she demanded reproachfully, jumping 
from the chair. Then, disgustedly, ‘‘I don’t dare to sew on 
anything except a piece of red cloth because I get so darned 
much blood on it. Look at this thumb!” She thrust it 
towards him, and he examined the half dozen pricks. 

“Poor kid! We'll see if we can’t clean up some prizes 
here and buy you a dress or two. I’d like to nail that race! 
The old moulin is working like a dream.” 

At New York they had had the Gorse one hundred and 
fifty horse-power engine in the Umpty-five overhauled, 
and worn parts refitted, and on the trip westward it had 
roared and sung with revived enthusiasm. 

Allan Brent swung his legs from the bed, sat up and an- 
nounced with sudden conviction, “Jan, we need a new bus! 
One of those Umpty-sevens!”’ 

““We need more than a new dress and an Umpty-seven,” 
responded the girl. 

She didn’t like to spoil a pleasant dream of a new plane — 
a brand-new Umpty-seven, shining and clean, with its three 
hundred and fifty horse power—but the treasurer of the 
Brent Aviation Company was feeling the strain. It had 
taken nearly all the money they had to overhaul the old 
motor, and she could still see that minus fifteen which 
ended her problem in arithmetic. 
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“T’m full out for a new } 
unperturbed, as though it we 
moment before he would be w 
thousand dollars payable 
Company. 

She folded the red print, t 
she could look at his wrist y 
“Tt’s time for us to be getting 

“One of those sevens’ll carr 
sengers,”’ resumed Allan. “Tj 
too. You can’t expect pa 
dirty incinerator we’ve got 
plane on the field.” He reflect 
Umpty-five is a 
able as the 
on looks. 


learned to fly o 
it touched her gs 
disparaging rem 
enough, the ol 
theirs, was nota 
had amiable qua 
know her. 
Allan rose ane 
from five ho 
hour’s sleep. “1 
\ beauty!”’ he add 
“Ts my nose s! 

“ Nope.” 3 
Distrustfully sk 
ror. “It is solmm 
go out with myn 
She departed for 


He was a striki 
fellow of twent; 


brother and sister y 
casual regard 
mold of their f 
jaws, the color j 
and in their eyes. — 
As they left 
and swung down t 
rying two parach 
left the packs a 
curious might 1 
turned to watch 
because they we 
breed of the dari 
give Greenfield 
excitement, ea’ 
mer of farming 
definitely pleas: 
were so young 
and happy th 


tune through years Ht 
covered at the time (| 
death, a few months bel 
thrown them into aviation. Allan had |} 
Sound Brook, where the old mansion hot 
family was already under lease to others, ) 
tain wanderings over the globe with a you 
of his own age and mercurial disposi on, 1 
Willard Weston Clively Towar—Bill ‘i 
friends—a younger brother of the Duke ot 

In a world which provided no comfortal « 
come, Allan Brent had fallen back hin ge 
the only trade, profession or business he a 
handling the control stick of a plane. 

The old Umpty-five had come into his 
the Hickey Noninflammable Wing-D 
glected to pay the promised five h indred' 
had taken the plane up and flown it, a Li 
prove that the wing-dope was all that the # 
it was. In lieu of pay Allan had taken, mot! 
legal suavities, the plane and the exclusive € 
of the wing-dope. ; 

For two months the Umpty-five, set 
had paid the grocer and the butcher. 
Umpty was not lovely to behold, , 
other pilots gave her a disdainful 
some kind things to be said in her 
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/ ys, cow ponies, lassos and “‘shootin’ 
s; hard rides and round-ups; lonely 
aranges and boisterous cow-towns, 
dignity was laughed at and the law 
an to man—how they pack the pic- 
f the Wild and Woolly West with 
eturous romance and fascinating dan- 
‘the twenty years following 1870—a 
= faded now forever, though still 
ated in song, story and the movies. 


t the flippant recklessness of those 
larted, turbulent Americans, so quick 
cgue and trigger, was mingled with a 
tsense of responsibility and duty to 
lie. . 


{tern cities, beginning to teem with 
ae bigger industries after the Civil 
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War, were filling up with people from the 
country; and all the East was clamoring 
for meat that local sources could not 
supply. 

Beyond the Missouri lay the vast 
stretches of prairie land, where from time 
immemorial bison fed on the bunch grass 
growing in abundance, while farther west 
lush valleys crept in between the foothills 
and ranges of the Rockies. 


Men brought cattle there— Texas cattle 
first. Expanding herds soon filled the 
plains; cowboys, ranches, ranges, joined in 
an outdoor industry unique in all time. 


* ok * 


Natural conditions brought about the great 
cattle days of the West. To bring this food 
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1e Wild West and The Hungry East 


to the crowded East, Swift & Company es- 
tablished its twenty-three packing plants 
at points where the live stock could be 
more economically received and the meat 
shipped to eastern markets at the least 
possible cost. 


And it is this same search for economy, 
carried into every department of the busi- 
ness, that has given us many of the Swift 
products that we enjoy on our tables daily. 


It also is one of the reasons why Swift & 
Company not only transforms live stock 
into meat but transports that meat to its 
hundreds of branch houses, and over hun- 
dreds of car routes, under constant re- 
frigeration, delivering it direct to your 
retail shop. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. | 
4330 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Swift | 
& Company’s 1924 Year Book. | 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

To earn their seventy-five dollars guaranty at the Green- 
field Flying Carnival, Allan had to fly the blazing plane 
once a day, make a parachute jump each day from two 
thousand feet—with Janeth piloting—and fly in the race 
for planes of a horse power under one hundred and fifty. 
Since planes of that power are most common, the race was 
the big sporting event of the carnival, for it stands to reason 
that an airplane race, which is against time rather than 
neck-and-neck, has an audience value in direct proportion 
to the amount of junk in the air. 

“What’s our mech’s name?’’ asked Janeth. 
him.” 

o. Jimie) Harden 

They had engaged O’Hara to come from Chicago and 
act as their mechanic on the recommendation of an en- 
gineer at the factory, and they had found him, when they 
arrived late in the morning, sitting upon a box, guarding a 
desirable parking space for the plane against all comers. 
Numerous proffered bribes and several threatened fist 
fights had failed to budge him. 

“He looks as though he’d been in a bad smash-up,”’ 
Janeth remarked. 

Jim O’Hara did not stand fully erect, and his clothes 
seemed to hide some distortion of his body. 

“One of the old road racing and dirt-track gang,’”’ sup- 
plied Allan. ‘A bird shoved him into a ditch one day and 
his ear rolled over on him.” 

SOhia 

In the short space of two months Janeth Brent had come 
to accept accidents and dismiss them from her thoughts. 
She had seen a pilot killed, learned that rending, crunch- 
ing noise which is peculiar to an airplane when it whacks 
itself and its occupants mercilessly against the ground, and 
had been in the air five minutes after the crack-up, con- 
quering her nerves. Allan Brent had never been so proud 
of her as that day when, without a comment, she an- 
nounced abruptly, ‘Guess I’ll go up.” 

“Lordee!’’ she exclaimed as they passed through the 
gate of the high board fence. ‘‘Look at the crowd!” 

The roadway, black with the slowly moving stream of 
cars which had flowed beneath their windows at the room- 
ing house, was still pouring ceaselessly into the field. Cars 
were building rank upon rank until even the farthermost 
corners of the parking space were beginning to fill. From a 
distance each car had the air of knowing exactly where it 
should go, going 
there, folding back 
its top and exhibit- 
ing its occupants, 
numbering from 
five to twelve, with 
an intelligence 
quite its own. 
Each car dis- 
played a fluttering 
of white shirts and 
blouses, and 
sprouted black 
umbrella mush- 
rooms against the 
sun, 

Dust rose on 
air which was vi- 
brant with the 
hoarse stabbing 
rattle of horns, the 
cries of venders 
and the brassy, 
mechanical toot- 
ing of the band. 

As Allan and 
Janeth made 
their way to the 
barrier which sep- 
arated the crowds 
from the parking 
space of the planes, 
the stentorian bel- 
low of the an- 
nouncer with his 
megaphone 
weighed down les- 
ser sounds. Audi- 
ence, pilots, 
mechanics became 
silent, engines 
ceased their roar- 
ing and muttering, 
while the world 
waited for the 
megaphone to 
turn, for that in- 
choate, thunder- 
ous voice to repeat 
its words. 

“The manage- 
ment announces 


“T like 
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that all prizes for all contests—have been increased— 
fifty-y-y per-r-r cent!” 

“Whew! I’d like to win that race! Fifteen hundred!” 
Allan spoke into her ear as they clung together in the bil- 
lowing crowd. 

She looked up and nodded earnestly. 

“With fifteen hundred I’ll bet I could wangle a new 
Umpty-seven.”’ 

At the entrance of the barrier the field manager seized 
“Better get ready, Brent. You’re opening the 
show—ten minutes.”’ 

“T’ll be there!” 

Free of the crowd, they hurried through the maze of 
planes and shifting groups of pilots and mechanics. Ma- 
chines and men, it was an assortment of odd lots, tossed 
together for three days of flying. Pilots, drawn from the 
war, the automobile track and the early professionals, 
separated into three main cliques and talked shop, con- 
scious of the awe written across the faces of those who 
stared from the other side of the wire fence; conscious of 
the awe, but unconscious of that disapproval, nearly con- 
tempt, for those who risk their lives for guaranties and 
prizes. Pilots, treading their privileged ground, clan- 
conscious as any performers, let their glances rove over the 
vast fluttering throng with an equally mild contempt for 
those who sit safely and pay others to give them their 
thrills. 

Planes, new and old, some glinting in the sunlight as 
though they were alertly ready to spring from the earth, 
some squatting stolidly, somnolently, smudged with oil 
and dirt, curved down the field in a long line. The grimiest 
of these was the Brent Umpty. 

Jim O’Hara was waiting for them, sitting upon a box in 
the shade of the wings, drumming with his heels to the 
faint, harried tooting of the King Tut March. He was 
short, spare, wiry, with a lean, violently cut face and a scant 
supply of sandy hair. His dark eyes lighted with recogni- 
tion and he hopped to the ground. 

“We've got to snap to it and fill those fire tanks,”’ said 
Allan. ‘‘They want me to shove off in five minutes.” 

“*T filled ’em,”’ responded O’Hara. His manner was that 
of a rather hard-boiled sparrow announcing “I killed Cock 
Robin.”’ He continued, “They told me they wanted you 
to open the show, an’ so when you didn’t come I looked 
the plant over an’ doped it out.” 

““Good work! Let’s warm her up.”’ 


People Turned to Watch Them, Not Simply Because They Were Two of the Strange Breed of the Daring, But Because 
They Were Definitely Pleasant to Look Upon 


' 


“She’s warm. Say, boy, you’ve got go; 
bus! That engine’s a knock-out! Turn 
fifty as though she wanted more. Yo 
aren’t you?”’ 

“Yep. How many entries?” 

“Thirty-two.” 

“Ouch! On a fifteen-mile course! W 

““An’ most of ’em are tin cans,” an 
“This is a regular scrap heap around hi. 
had to ship some of the stuff on the raj 
get it here. There’s planes that look pre 
boat’s got a regular engine.” i 

Allan was squirming into his ashestojy 
Janeth was inspecting the five gasoline Tep 
upon the wings and fuselage. Next she ssf 
apparatus which touched off the gasolp 
dumped by a yank at the lever in the eopj 

“Haven’t seen one of these new Ump'g 
have you?”’ asked Allan. 

“Nope. I hear they’re swell busses thig 

“As good a ship as I’ve ever seen,” can 

The sharp, ripping call of a bugle cuijip 
field manager was approaching on the ri 

Allan signaled, drew on the asbestos |\m 
through the mouthpiece as he and O’Bg 
butterfly nuts, “See if they’ll bump our 
cent with the prizes, Jan. We need the 5p 

She nodded. 


Janeth and O’Hara stood together, liste ng 
i 


as Allan took off. \J 
“Girlie,” announced Jim O’Hara, wigi 
“I’m tellin’ you that motor’s a whiz!” 
Janeth’s breath caught. She had 
girlie before; but O’Hara was so fri 
that she struggled to forgive him. 
“T tell you what I want to do,” he 
comes down I want to strip off those 
too much head resistance stuck up t 
see what she’ll do in the race. The 
mackerel around here. Of course you né 
anyhow, I’d like to try.” 
“We'll ask Allan,” she said. “I’m 
and see if I can get the guaranty rai 
“Sure they ought to, girlie. Sure th 
they probably won’t. Say—I’d like tos 
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;and thousands of men and 
tho are buying Hupmobiles 


Coupe and will drive them 
‘ar round. 


te are choosing the Sedan 


ure of the Hupmobile busi- 
ws how strongly American 


is have come to prefer the 
cr for all seasons. 


e 


*, for instance, we built more 


(rs than the entire Hupmo- 


uy 


ut seven years ago; and in 
re than half of our produc- 


il be closed types. 


=/ant comfort in their motor 


cars today, and none so meets their 
desire as the closed type. In spring 
it affords protection from the sharp 
winds and chilling rains. In summer 
there is clean, cool shelter from the 
blazing sun; and ventilating breezes 
that are subject to your own wishes. 
In fall and winter there is snug en- 
closure from cold and snow. 


Buyers of the Sedan and Coupe seek 


The Sedan and the Coupe 


Closed car comfort and charm are 
provided in great and equal measure in 
both the new Hupmobile Sedan and 
Coupe. Seat contour and shape are 
right for maximum comfort. Doors are 
unusually wide. Upholstery is gray 
with a blue stripe. Hardware is highest 
quality. In the Coupe there is space 
behind the driver’s seat for parcels; and 
under the rear deck for baggage, golf 
bags, etc. The fourth seat in the Coupe 
folds under the dash when not in use. 
Windshield cleaner, visor, rear-view 
mirror, heater and rebound snubbers, 
standard equipment on both cars. 


Prices—Sedan, $1750; Coupe, $1595; 


f. o. b. Detroit, revenue tax extra. 


usands Buying Closed Cars Now, 
t Greatest Year-Round Comfort 


these obvious advantages in the Hup- 
mobile for reasons equally apparent. 


They are after its higher value and 
longer life; its greater sturdiness and 
lower upkeep; its finer, smoother per- 
formance and greater day-to-day 
economy. And Hupmobile reputation 
assures them that they will surely get 
what they want. 


We have said nothing of the beauty 
of the Hupmobile closed cars, their 
seating and riding comfort, or the 
fineness of their upholstery, fittings 
and finish, leaving you to judge of 
these things when you go to see the 
cars themselves. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
shoulder crushed by the steering wheel, right arm broken 
and his skull fractured. 

“Hello, Jim.” 

“Howdy, Bill.” 

“What you doing here?’”’ demanded Cardman. 

“Mechanic.” He said it tersely. 

“Tm flying a Canda,”’ announced Cardman. He didn’t 
mean to rub it in, but he could not keep a trace of bravado 
from his voice. 

“So I heard. You’re pretty old to be a pilot.” 

“Ah-h!” growled the other. ‘What’s eatin’ you?” 

“All the same,”’ answered O’Hara, “it’s a young man’s 
game. But don’t think that I give a whoop if you bust 
your neck.” 

“T suppose you still got it in your nut that I threw you 
into the ditch that day.” 

“T’m not doing any thinkin’ about it at all, Bill. You 
an’ me hashed that out once, an’ once is enough.” His lips 
shut tightly again. 

Cardman started tospeak, but hestopped; then athought 
struck him. “Say, where’s this entry you’re workin’ for?” 
he demanded. 

Jim O’Hara, knowing from old experience that dread of 
the dark horse, laughed. ‘“‘He’ll be here pretty soon,’’ he 
said. 

Cardman’s face was alive with suspicion. ‘“What’s he 
got?” 

A sharp “Ah!” from the audience made O’Hara glance 
upward. The Umpty-five, at one thousand feet, was a ball 
of red flames, tongues of which whipped astern like stream- 
ers in the wind blast. Behind it, resting in the air, lay a 
trail of black smoke. 

“There he is,” said O’Hara. ‘“He’s got an old tin can of 
an Umpty-five. His name is Brent.’ 

“Oh—I heard of that guy,” replied Cardman. “Well, 
I got to get along. Come around an’ tell me who wins the 
race.”” He grinned at O’Hara. “If you got any loose cash 
place it my way. There’s a tip from a friend—an’ keep it 
to yourself. There isn’t anything on this field that can 
touch me. See you later.” 

Jim O’ Hara screwed his face into a grimace and watched 
Cardman’s bouncing heel-and-toe progress down the line 
of-machines. It was not like Cardman, he reflected, to 
accept a position at the farthest and most inconvenient 
end of the line unless it suited his purposes. 

Janeth Brent had returned by the time that Allan landed, 
and as he left the machine, fumbling with the bolts which 
secured the globelike asbestos helmet, she shook her head. 
“They wouldn’t boost the guaranty,” she said. “But the 
manager was awfully decent about it. Hesaid he was sorry 
he couldn’t, and so he gave me a tip. Listen.” She drew 
him to one side. “There’s a man here from Chicago by the 
name of Taylor, and he’s looking for a pilot to carry pic- 
tures of the fight next week at Jersey City.” 

Allan’s head went forward a fraction of an inch. 

“The manager introduced us,” Janeth continued. “But 
I’m not supposed to know that Taylor’s looking for a man. 
I told him it was my brother in the fire plane, and he was 
interested. Asked a lot of questions. We might stroll up 
there after a while.” 

Allan nodded. ‘“‘What’s his game?” 

“He wants to get pictures of the fight to Chicago in time 
for the midnight trains west. I’ll tell you later. O’Hara 
wants to talk with you.” 
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The Business Session of the Officials of the Brent Avia- 
tion Company Was Called to Consider Finances, and it 
Ended When, in a Moment of Grave Perplexity, the 
Chief Pitot Solved His Own Problems by Falling Asleep 


The mechanic, who had been moving about them rest- 
lessly, saw his opening. “Say, boss, what’s the matter 
with stripping those gas tanks off for the race? I can get 
“em back on again before tomorrow.” 

“Tt’s quite a job.” 

“Work an’ me are friends. We’ve known each other a 
long time. Say, you can’t expect this bus to do anything in 
the race with all that hardware hangin’ on the wings. You 
got a good engine there, an’ it’s enough to break its heart 
trying to pull that junk. What d’you say, boss? Listen, 
girlie, I can get that stuff back on again in time for the 
show tomorrow.” 

“Why not, Allan?’’ demanded Janeth. “We want to 
show this man Taylor that we’ve got some speed.” 

“An Umpty-five can’t show him much,” muttered Allan. 
He was scowling with the perplexity of his thoughts. “All 
right, O’Hara; drag the stuff off. We’ve got three-quarters 
of an hour before the jumps. But we have to get it back on 
again for tomorrow, or we’ll lose our guaranty.” 

“Sure! And I know where I can get some benzol. What 
do you say to giving her fifty-fifty benzol and gas?” 

Allan’s face lighted in a smile. ‘‘Go ahead!” 

O’Hara was already at work. ‘“He’sa willing little guy!” 
exclaimed Allan. 

“Yes,”’ Janeth agreed. “But I do wish he wouldn’t call 
me girlie. Come on—we’llsee if Taylor’s lingering around.” 

The first pair of stunt planes were in the air, twisting, 
turning, spinning, diving, wings flashing fitfully in the 
bright sun. On the starting line a team of plane changers, 
in white flannels, cavorted and enjoyed the curious gaze of 
the mob. The air, filled with the interrupted throbbing 
beat of engines, seemed at times to be stirred mightily by 
the gasp which came from thousands of throats as a pilot, 
flirting with disaster, sometimes with a margin which ap- 
peared to be only a few inches, righted his plane and sped 
up again. Two more stunt planes left the earth, and a 
smoke bomb told the pair in the air that their time had 
expired. The audience rose to its feet as the first pilot spun 
her clean in, pulled out of his spin and landed without 
opening the motor. 

Allan Brent had not entered the stunts because the old 
Umpty-five was past the age when she could stand brutal 
treatment. But with an Umpty-seven! The picture of 
that sleek, new, powerful plane swam before his eyes as he 
talked with Taylor. If only he could have said ‘Look 
here, I’ve got a new Umpty that’ll knock off one hundred 
and forty-five miles an hour. I’m the pilot to carry those 
pictures!’’ But an old Umpty wasn’t much of an argument. 

Even as he sat perched on the edge of the fuselage, para- 
chute packs harnessed on his back and chest, feet dangling 
outboard, ready for his jump, his thoughts journeyed to 
the M.P.T. factory. 

Presently he cupped his hands at Janeth’s ear and yelled, 
“Pulls better with the junk off.”” She nodded. “I’m going 
to lay the gun open,” he continued, ‘‘and get every inch 
out of her!’’ 

They had reached two thousand feet. Gauging the drift 
of the wind, he motioned to her to bring the plane in closer 
to the judge’s stand, made sure once again that the release 
cords of his packs were in place and felt with his toes for 
the step. With a determined nod he leaped off into space. 


“The first heat—of the hundred-fifty-y horse-power 
race,”’ droned the voice at the megaphone. The noises of 
the world subsided. “ First—Bill Cardman—in his Canda 
plane. Ti-ume—nine minutes, forty-two and three-fifth 
seconds. Second—Allan Brent—M..P. T.-5 plane. Ti- 
ume—ten minutes, two and one-fifth seconds. Third ——” 


“Come on!” said Jim O’Hay 
aside, got between them and 
down the field. “I know 
he announced. “‘I got rig] 
was taking off, and if thaj 
turning up more than sixte 
Take it from me, that bus} 
and fifty horse power, me 
more cracks at that cucko 

Near the end of the lin 
upon Cardman’s Canda, gu 
ics. One swift glance at the pitch 

enough to confirm suspicions; it w 
with an actual horse power which p 
190. 

“No hundred-and-fifty-horse eng 
prop!” exclaimed Allan. j 

They withdrew to their own Um 
the ground, heads together. Janeth 
ing darkly, and her lips were compr 
sion was murderous. 

“Look pleased, look pleased!” O’H: 
let Cardman know you're wise. Y 
got second money—see?”’ q 

“Second money—the devil!” sna 

“Tt’s beastly!” ejaculated Janeth, 

“Sh-h-h! Take it calm,” pleade 
girlie! We got a chance yet. Here’s 
shims off about five-thousandths of ¢ 
flanges, builds up his piston heads, pe 
bigger jet, an’ slaps on a prop that’ 
hundred r.p.m. That’s all he’s got. 
Did you see him in the air?” ; 

‘IT don’t remember him,” replied 

“Sure, with that mess of kitchen 
you couldn’t tell which was which, - 
got speed, but he’s afraid to lay h 
Now here’s the dope. You got the 
field manager, girlie. He cracks off ; 
sees you. What you got to do is this- 
brother right behind Cardman! 
you're doing that we get busy with t 
the dihedral and incidence. See?” 

Allan was scowling. d 

“That’ll give you enough increasec 
him in the turns. And me—I go to Ga 
pull out when he sees you coming, be cau 
this race if you have to see him in hell 
gets him worried.” : 

Allan still appeared unconvinced, — 

“T know this bird,” persisted 0’H 
gets his goat.” 

“No,” said Allan; ‘“‘I’ll play for g 
arose suddenly as though to end the co! 
better start getting those tanks back 

“But, Allan!” protested Janeth. 1 
ment in her voice, reproach. ‘Why no 

He avoided meeting her eyes, and he k 
was looking at him disgustedly. T 
a good one; it would give him at leas 
winning. And to win meant to have tit 
seven. 

“Come on—let’s get busy with the tas 

“ Allan—why not?” ; 

He bit his lip and aimed a kick at a pie 

“T don’t want you to think I’m yellow «| 
he said slowly, “but I’ve got a perfectly gd 

“Can’t you tell me?”’ asked the girl. 
partners, Allan, and I think you shoul 
money.’”’ When he did not answer she a(% 
you were full out for a new Umpty.” 

“T am, but ——” 7» | 

“Well?” a 

“Here’s the way it stands,” he replied a8 
change the set of this bus’ wings it ismoy 
Unless a pilot has had a lot of experience— K 
Jan—it’s dangerous. I’m under contract® 
chute jumps, and that means that you he 
plane. There’s no argument about it at ( 
lutely will not let you drive this plane w), 
so that there’s no angle on them. That’ 
you’ll want to take the chance, but you’! 
That’s why I’m not going to change then) 

“Sure!” agreed O’Hara. “I didn’t thi 

Janeth put her hand on her brother's @! 
Allan. I’d like to do it, but—oh, well.” | 

She shrugged and turned away. Ins! 
knew that she had turned away because h 
of tears. He slipped a comforting arm abc 
a hug. 2, 

‘“Let’s get busy with the tanks, O’Haré 

The carnival was over for the day, and ¢ 
cars slowly dissolved, clouding the air Wl 
behind a vast acreage strewn with d br 
departing towards town, mechanics wor 
or lolled about in groups, smoking. BI. 
stuck in his face, bounced past ju 
(Continued on Page! 
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Six-Cylinder ThreeePassenger Sport Roadster 


O the individuality of the sport model, so much 

admired by discriminating motorists, Buick has added 
in its 1924 Sport Roadster a distinctiveness and beauty 
that draw a glance of involuntary admiration wher- 
| ever it appears. Power for every road, speed for every 
occasion, and remarkable smoothness, flexibility and ac- 
celeration are provided by the self-lubricating 70 H. P. 
t Buick valve-in-head engine. Greater driving control 
and safety are contributed by Buick four-wheel brakes. 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BeUclseOrry BUICK WILL BiUsivisD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLInT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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HERE comes 
a a time in the 

life of every 
man who has been 
obliged to keep 
his nose perma- 
nently to the 
grindstone and 
stick to his last in 
the horrid fear of 
losing the hold 
that he has had 
the luck to ac- 
quire on a par- 
ticular method of 
earning a living, 
when, in order to 
indulge in a men- 
tal adventure, an 
imaginative bust, 
he goes off at a 
deliberate tangent 
and creates some- 
thing to please 
himself. 

Take the case, 
for instance, of 
that artist with- 
out whose pleas- 
ant but insipid 
pictures of goody- 
goody little dar- 
lings in perfectly 
spotless clothes 
swinging on a new 
gate, under an 
excessively bloom- 
ing chestnut 
tree, while a well- 
combed collie dog 
barks melodiously 
to see so much 
cherubie fun, no 
academy could 
open and no suburban house warm into home. At the 
zenith of his career, at the very moment when, in fact, he 
was as safe as a well-advertised tooth paste and able to pay 
his monthly bills by painting blindfold to a formula, he 
seized an opportunity when his dear wife had gone to visit 
a somewhat newly married sister to fling upon a canvas a 
long-smoldering idea for the sheer joy of going, so to speak, 
on the loose. 

Amidst a riot of botanical beauty and delightful animal 
life, he showed a most human and naturally lumpish Adam 
listening with growing interest to the eager account by a 
very nude Eve of a prophylacti¢ lecture which had just 
been delivered by a grinning and impish serpent. It was 
exquisite in drawing, in color and design. It was true not 
only of Adam and Eve but of every man and woman, and 
if it had been attributed to Giorgione, Titian, Carpaccio, 
or better still to Michelangelo, Raphael or Andrea del 
Sarto, and hung in the Palazzo Pitti, the floor in front of it 
would have been worn smooth by the feet of an endless 
stream of Karl Baedeker’s swift-moving pilgrims who 
would have said, ‘‘Ah, how wonderful!”’ before turning to 
the next double-starred item. Instead of which, as his 
shocked, tearful and sensible wife predicted, it was not 
only refused by the London Academy but the astounded 
hanging committee are said to have visited him in a body to 
see if he were sane. His publisher rushed breathless from 
the Haymarket, and under the stress of a frightful mer- 
cenary upheaval handed him a revolver with which to 
blow out his brains. 

“Tf your public ever lays eyes on this—thing,’’ he yelled, 
“the revolver won’t be needed. You will be as dead as a 
squashed frog.” 


PHOTO, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Literary Safety Valve 


le NEED hardly be said that the popular domestic painter 
who had brightened the drawing-room walls of so many 
suburban villas and honest family hotels hid his master- 
piece behind a hanging in-his studio and showed it only to 
the most loyal and secretive of his friends. But—he had 
had his burst; for once in his potboiling life he had spread 
his wings and flown. 

And there is, of course, among a thousand other cases, 
that of the well-known novelist who had humbly subscribed 
for years to the tyrannical yard measure of his serial edi- 
tors, conforming to their antediluvian ideas of what the 
public wants so that each of his innocuous stories was 
almost exactly like the other, the hard-and-fast pattern of 


a 
} ZA, 
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Rotten Row, Hyde Park, London 


them all beginning with love at first sight, going on through 
puerile misunderstandings which could have been settled 
with a word, and ending to the clanging of the marriage 
bells. 

Poor public! Wretched author! And one day, probably 
in spring, there came to this man the strange, wistful yearn- 
ing of the artist, and he turned aside from the serial that 
he was about, with nausea, to begin, played another and 
vastly different tune upon his typewriter and eventually 
flung a book quivering with truth and lifeblood on the 
desk of his agent. He had run amuck. He had written 
something which the public not only wanted but would 
buy—as it always will. He had proved conclusively, too, 
that that which was believed about him before he had fallen 
flat into the serial market was not a figure of speech. He 
did know how to write—he did, he did! How unspeakably 
the poor devil reveled in that breakdown! With what 
unutterable joy he broke away from handcuffs, wrote the 
best and truest that was in him and kicked the ancient and 
dreadful pattern to the winds. But when, with the sheep- 
ish air of a boy who had played truant, torn his trousers, 
gashed his hands, but filled his hungry soul with a brief 
freedom, he entered his agent’s office to be spanked, spanked 
he most certainly was in words of unmistakable meaning: 

“As a serial, impossible. As a novel, magnificent. But 
if you lose your serial, who’s to pay your rent? And if I 
allow this even to be seen by the editor he will give you 
up for lost.” 

Like a whipped dog, that man crept home with his opus, 
and making it a cushion upon which to sit, took off his coat 
once more, and, wearing a twisted smile, tapped off the old, 
old serial, like a suit of registered reach-me-downs—and 
duly paid his rent. Men must work and women must dress 
and poor old art goes moaning. But he—he, too, had sat 
for unforgettable weeks on the highest summit of life. He, 
too, had supped with gods. 

I need hardly say that all this ecstasy is not written here 
without a reason. It is indeed to lead up to the pathetic 
confession that, during the summer of 1913, I sat in my 
cottage high up on the Chiltern Hills and wrote the sort of 
play that all my experience had taught me would never, 
never be produced. Its title was The Call of Youth. That 
in itself was bad, because neither leading men nor leading 
ladies care to be reminded of something that they have 
lost. The hero was far from being a hero; he was in fact a 
very human being; and the leading lady had a rival part 
in that of a headstrong and most attractive girl. Two 
appalling absurdities. Two long-accepted reasons for its 


‘put back to quiet waters; but not before the} 


‘initials on the ceiling of all its rooms. Jean) 


a play. Not having one, I remembered 7 
fished it out and sent it in for the jt 
And here the story differs from those 
because it was immediately accepted a 
was being cast when the war came upon 
once withdrawn. Putting on a play seer 
ness when the curtain had rung up on fl 
a drama. And so it went back into its h 
still there in the sere and yéllow, and 
take it out and look it over and live ovei 
that brief adventure, that moral flight. 


A Jolly Winter at Miami 


HE summer over, I returned to Am 

winter, which was far from uneventf: 
I was enabled to gain an insight into 
human nature; very useful, perhaps, as ¢ 
pleasant to come up against. Miami, Flo 
then and still infested with real-estate ag 
best, in their shirt sleeves and with every 
sive car, to realize their dream of mak ing 
queen of the sea. I took a cottage t 
until May, wrote and fished and bathi 
warm water and indulged in the reckle: 
hiring a yacht. This was called the Buff 
so exactly like a young and frisky spe 
that, on the way to Cuba, we turned her nos! 


Gulf Stream had delivered up many of its cht? 

We dined with Colonel Thompson on the! 
most comfortable houseboat that I had evé 
with Mrs. George Gould on the private train W’ 


staying at the Royal Palm Hotel, and with «| 
sunburned face played some of the newest 
catchy tunes. The tennis was good on a whil! 
and the golf amusing, with its frequently 
greens. But it was not the thing to hunt in th 
the sliced ball, because snakes had a nasty Wi 
ing strangers. a 
An extremely painful dose of fish poisoning 
my legs out of action for a time so that the nov! 
writing moved faster than it would have don 
This bore the ultra-sentimental title of” 
Love, and in its result it was not unlike 
good only in parts. I hated the thing whe 
(Continued on Page 198) 
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‘re are a few of the 
‘ractive patterns! 


iP ORLAG REET AE 


On the floor is Gold Seal 
pattern No. 379. The 6x9 
ft. size costs only $9.00. 


‘Sure, I’ll clean this 


Rug in a minute and they'll 
never know I’ve been here!’ 


A few strokes of the damp mop and room. You can choose from a galaxy 
the rug will be fresh and clean as new. of Oriental, floral and conventional 
No clouds of dust—not a germ—will patterns in rich colors that will har- 
she raise; for the dust is only on the monize with any decorative scheme. 


surface of the rug—the damp mop And yet with all these exceptional 
blots it up in no time at all. qualities, Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
Made without seams, Gold-Seal are amazingly inexpensive. 
Congoleum Rugs are tremendously 
durable. Nothing can penetrate their 


firm, heavily varnished surface. 6 feetx9 feet $9.00 9feetx 9 feet $13.50 
7% feetx9 feet 11.25 9 feetx 10% feet 15.75 
9 feet x 12 feet $18.00 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


Require No Fastening The patterns illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The 
Noe P smaller rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 
Requiring neither tacks,cement, nor 1% feet x3 feet $ 60 3 feet x 4% feet $1.95 
: : 3 feetx3 feet 1.40 3feetx6 feet 2.50 
fastenings of any kind, they hug th . 
S 8 any: d, t y ) . Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west 


floor without 2) wrinkle—without a of the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
ruffled edge. In short, sanitary and Write for free copy of “Beautify Your Home 
easily cleaned, a Congoleum Rug is with Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs,” an interest- 
4 5 eed ing folder showing all the patterns in full color. 
ideal wherever immaculate cleanliness 


is the first consideration. ConcoLEuM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Furthermore it is very easy to find Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
2 Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 


the exact design you want for any New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


SEAL 


QNGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


} Facsimile of the Gold Seal that is — 
asted on the face of every genuine 


aranteed Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rug, 
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ONG ago I heard someone say that the difference be- 
LE tween the European and American ideal was that 
while people in Europe respectfully lived for the 
past, Americans concentrated intensely on the future. This 
remark stuck in my mind; and all through my wanderings, 
in strange corners of the Old World and the New, I have 
fancied that the things I saw proved how neatly its orig- 
inator had sized up the difference between two continents. 
However else nations of Europe may disagree, all of them 
hold in common a deep love for their folklore, their history, 
their traditions and their old homes. “‘Name” and “‘fam- 
ily”’ are sacred words to them, and sons regard it as quite 
normal to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. Over there the 
habits, duties, ambitions remain the same from generation 
to generation, and of course such modes have certain ad- 
vantages. They have produced wonderful monuments, 
built by patient toil. Cathedrals were constructed by long 
centuries of piety; museums are kept up, with historic 
treasures showing the complete development of a civiliza- 
tion. Aside from these public manifestations, there are 
quantities of private collections, preserved in homes that 
have been planned by men through various periods. Each 
individual under such inspiration does his bit towards add- 
ing to the beauty of a family nest, just as each one considers 
it an obligation to add to the luster of his family name, 
since others did the same before him. 


Facing the Future, Ignoring the Past 


OF ways here are very different. The original American 
pioneers, whether their ambitions were for liberty to 
practice their religion in their own way or for liberty to 
make their fortunes as they saw fit, were apparently always 
trying to get away from the constraining habits of their 
earlier surroundings. That was part of the lure the New 
World held out to them; and as they conquered and 
advanced still newer lands spread out, tempting them 
farther and ever farther towards the West. They kept 
their reforming principle well to thefore. Eachman was an 
ancestor, a leader, a power by himself. Makers of their own 
laws, they claimed the right to defend their own beliefs 
and to frame their lives. Strong, brave, confident, ready 
to fight for what they represented, having once definitely 
turned their eyes from the known past to the unknown 
future, they wasted no time looking backwards as they 
moved through the years. 

Their women felt as they did, and growing children in 
the rough New World homes these couples built heard no 
regrets expressed for what had been left behind in the old 
countries. The young grew up doing as the parents did— 
conquering forests, mountains and _ plains, struggling 
against the elements, crowding the Indians and wild beasts, 
moving always onward as soon as any spot which they first 
chose seemed to them to be growing overfull. Always they 
showed a desire for more room, and always they were win- 
ning and developing more and yet more territory. 


DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


As the country became generally settled, life changed 
somewhat; but the ideal as to the good to be found in prog- 
ress remained with this virile, splendid people. Great 
cities were built, and industries, mines, railroads, with 
commercial interests, were started. Fortunes were made 
rapidly then; and the thorough exploitation of America’s 
natural resources, as well as the formation of our demo- 
cratic institutions, was the order of the day. The business 
man replaced the pioneer, but this change of outside form 
had not changed his spirit or his principles in living. Hach 
generation still broke away from all the past and created 
for the future. Each man pushed beyond his companions if 
he could. He forgot his fathers and the events which were 
rapidly receding into the dull distance behind him. 

As it was first with the colonists, so it became with the 
men of Revolutionary days. Having signed their Declara- 
tion of Independence, they fought to be free from the last 
remaining links with their old mother country. The fight 
once won, they set their energies to the problem of produc- 
ing the nation their dreams had pictured. Great brains and 
noble characters aimed to have the results of so much labor 
last through the ages. Of all nations, they wished to be the 
strongest in their power for good. Men like George Wash- 
ington, John Marshall and Alexander Hamilton were well 
fitted for leadership. They started their people in the way 
that these should go, though they had been given little 
preparation. They molded the young republic without 
even a model, and when their work was finished they knew 
it to be good. 

Those who came after this first group seem to have felt 
due appreciation of the way in which the great task had 
been accomplished. In turn they labored onwards in the 
difficult experiment. Every man did his job with a touch 
of the same spirit which the early leaders had shown. To 
the best of his ability he fought his way, carved out his life 
and, bringing up a family, he sent his sons out to surpass, if 
possible, his own generation. The obligation of the son was 
to break new earth, not just to follow up his parent. No 
one wanted to stay in the limited sphere where a first home 
had been. 

According to this unwritten law, there was no limit put 
to any man’s possible ambition, no limit to the good which 
he might do, the money he might acquire and spend, the 
development he might create about him. But his home 
and all the work accomplished were always counted tem- 
porary. 

Europe was only just across the sea, but she remained 
entirely different—good, in young America’s opinion, for 
education and for art; good to play in for a while, to travel 
there or shop. But effete monarchies, old-fashioned meth- 
ods, narrow spaces—who could like such things? Poor for- 
eigners, who dwelt abroad! They lingered in somber dark- 
ness, of course, and wallowed in deep mire. They belonged 
to their old landmarks, were slaves to the ways of the past 


and plodded on in life heavily laden. 1 
citizens of God’s own country, whe 
freedom and every man knew thai 
splitters here became great Presider 
bowed down; heroic generals grew | 
chant princes or industrial giants 
descript, barefooted urchins; and 
of mentioning from what stock 
enthusiastically talked of what 
would do, and generally the latter ¢ 
to keep these promises. = 


Much to be Prous 


N ANOTHER frame such thi 
strange dreams, yet such was 
country until the Civil War. 
breeding rubbed elbows here with 
Equality was the ideal of both, and ¢ 
what he was by personal achieven 
foreigners about, and the natic 
Americans, those who had brains al 
to make good use of both. : 
After the Civil War the countr 
began to grow in a new way. Stean 
munications brought us nearer Eur 
the sea was gradually becoming 
mutual interest between contine 
our increase in fortunes and facilit 
ually copied here to some extent at 
habits were growing cosmopolitan 
few Americans had gone abroa' 
portant missions. Once in their 
fathers’ generation found time o 
travel. But our fathers went 
sea, while recently the wealthy po 
even the moderately wealthy—ha' 
abroad. Such traveling has brough 
sarily in our national life; in some 
better, giving us doubtless finer bre 
more culturé, better taste and 
life. In other matters the chan 
advantageous, since it has largel} 
tional pride in work and our typica 
also seems to have eliminated our 
tent, and by making for extravagan 
of imitation. y y 
In the two or three centuries sini 
crossed the ocean, a national charact 
rules they framed have given rise | 
American habits and conventions. ; 
virtue and dignity of life. Relig 
energy and strength, as well as fine 
here our frames and fortunes. & 
to be proud of in the making o 
(Continued on Pa: 
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story is short compared to that of 
s4many a good precedent for us is laid 
| There seems little reason, therefore, 
4} —none at all for us to copy other than 
7d has to show. 
and of work for all our citizens has 
ere is the gain in throwing this ideal 
overnment was built up for the peo- 
«ch certainly demands and means that 
reside as natural leaders, or at least 
d take an interest in our politics. 
ose influence would be for good con- 
dinary times to give any attention 
_ takes a drastic emergency to move 
f instance, until the Great War, for a 
ho among civilians knew much about 
iced the decay, disease and vice our 
ants had brought us, till a few years 
aut all this? 
id rightly have kept our way of look- 
| thread of the old European traditions 
t, instead of doing so, with the craze 
e new families sprang up. They 
rs as well as to vie with Europe in 
poses. Many of these people began 
Be family trees, which, being self- 
in common sense to anyone with 
e the owners seem absurd. 


ut of place, desired to, be presented 
had not the least reason to bow 
ye for gratifying an abnormal love 


jeing presented is very poor fun 
ay of prewar times, at English 


ijr invitations, Americans constantly 
asidor, begging to beintroduced. They 
ei ly the greatest difficulty of the repre- 
ning to these compatriots’ demands. 


(Childhood Pleasures 


Aisrican ambassadors fear these ambi- 
jeause their wrath may find him out 
i{ politician. I’ve often wondered why 
\t Washington, with its simple dignity 
, does not fully satisfy the cravings 
ally our women. The beauty of the 
mand decorations, the fine jewels and 
ies7ear, the well-known American names 
-and the splendid records of the men 
siuld be just as attractive, and legiti- 
it/ae sees in any foreign capital. It all 
dils and fits into our theories of life. 
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I remember in my childhood the very real severity of our 
bringing up—the calm routine of our serious days, my 
grandfather’s and grandmother’s well-ordered busy life, 
their many evenings at home in a big library, where a fire 
burned on the open hearth and deep chairs offered sheltered 
comfort to the group which was constantly gathered 
there. Their children and grandchildren were about, and a 
few chosen friends dropped in informally for talk which 
seemed worth while and to their taste. The men around 
my grandfather were very prominent and powerful, the 
women were lovely and well dressed, as I recall them. Often 
we children were allowed to sit and listen to the talk. We 
never thought of interrupting; never spoke save when we 
were directly addressed. 

We had no governesses, but our mothers gave us close 
attention always, and we were punished for any small in- 
fringement of rules laid down as to our manners. Especially, 
we were constantly taught the necessity for self-control, 
and our own unimportance was thoroughly impressed 
on us. We led the simplest and most frugal lives imagin- 
able. A new gown or a new toy, a new book or any out- 
ing was a great treat, one much anticipated in advance 
and afterwards much dreamed about. Wewere taken to the 
circus once a year, and I went to a matinée two or three 
times before I finally came out. All my time was filled with 
lessons, fixed exercise and very childish play. An afternoon 
of freedom, a dancing lesson or a visitor our age was 
counted a most exciting pleasure. We preserved all sorts of 
little souvenirs, and our books and toys were cared for with 
immense pride and great affection. 

A girl’s first tea and her first ball were awaited with 
beating heart. Even debutantes and girls for some time 
out had but a few fine clothes; and though they were per- 
haps great belles, recipients of much attention, the duties 
of their position filled much time. A young lady in those 
days gave of her best to keep her place, even after she had 
made it. She wasn’t often spoiled. Elegance of aspect, with 
quick wit in conversation and innate charm, counted as 
against money alone or*as against mere beauty; and the 
old-fashioned girl of a generation ago took considerable 
time for books and thought and rest, preparing thus all her 
weapons for her conquest by developing herself on her best 
lines. 

Society met then in the homes of its members mainly, 
and parents and children mixed a good deal and talked a 
lot together. At balls the older people often played at 
cards; but there were plenty of them looking on at us who 
danced. They criticized or praised, and of course they 
made much of our success or emphasized our failures. So- 
ciety’s atmosphere was then very different from that of 
today. It was more difficult perhaps to please, but surely 
we were healthier in various ways; and life was much more 
picturesque, and also more typical of American habits and 
ideals. Having lived in New York for five long, pleasant 
seasons, I married and went away, staying for nearly 
twenty years and making my home in Europe. 

I was struck by the immense difference in for- 
eign customs and ours. We girls had had all the 
liberty allowed; and even I, who was brought up 
unusually severely, constantly and very carefully 
watched and guided, had been allowed to receive 
men friends alone, or to go for a drive or for a walk 
with any of these who asked to take me out. The 
feeling governing our American conventions had 
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been supposedly one of chivalrous protection on the part of 
our men for us or for any women, and we felt very safe when 
traveling or when moving about alone in those times of the 
age of innocence. Once married, American old-fashioned 
women had retired to some extent from the whirl of gay 
society, and they stayed—or were supposed to stay— 
within their homes. The duties and the pleasures of the 
family circle occupied and seemingly absorbed them. — 
My generation married rather late. We held onto our 
girlhood success and our good times, partly because of this 
accepted obligation to give up all such things once we were 
wedded. In that, our group still followed our mothers’ and 
grandmothers’ example, though in the late ’90’s sports were 
just beginning to appear. The vogue for bicycling had 
brought with it the first short skirts, which were considered 
really shocking; and there were other signs of our “‘degen- 
eration”’ to rouse our elders’ criticism. Promiscuous bath- 
ing had begun on Newport’s beach, when the women wore 
long stockings with knee-short skirts, high-necked, loose- 
waisted bathing suits with long sleeves, and gay sunbon- 
nets. So dressed, they sat about or went in swimming with 
the men, and caused a flutter of adverse comment. Our 
elders said that at Trouville and other French resorts this 
of course always happened; but why should we copy such 
wicked ways and introduce these foreign customs here? 


The Land of the Chaperon 


NCE living abroad, I found that everywhere the married 
woman was enthroned as society’s arbiter and queen. 
To me the foreign girls seemed awfully left out; and to be 
just a jeune fille meant to be rather quiet and a little shy 
and dull, to curtsy, to maintain complete silence save when 
one was spoken to, to own the simplest clothes and wear no 
jewels, and to see one’s beaus only with a mother or a gov- 
erness near by. In all such things, Russia, my new home, 
was, however, far more free and comfortable than other 
European lands; but compared to American liberties, even 
Russians seemed severe to their young girls. There was 
always a Miss or a Mademoiselle or a Friiulein to be found 
hovering in the immediate background; and at a dancing 
class of twenty girls, twenty governesses, clad usually alike 
in rustling black silk, with white lace collars and heavy 
gold watch chains draped over their bodices, sat in a row, 
eying their charges, waiting patiently, while their steady 
gossip made a monotonous whisper through the vast rooms 
where youth was gathered to be amused or was taught to 
entertain. Girls who rode or fenced or took lessons in 
swimming were as zealously guarded as when dancing. 
In most European countries, marriages were arranged 
by parents as a matter of course. The principals were 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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ITHIN the delicate shel- 
ter of her own sitting 
room at Wynwood the 


Honorable Virginia Lauriston, 
her slender loveliness supine on 
a black satin divan skillfully re- 
enforced with cushions, gazed 
pathetically at Sir Charles Gil- 
lespie, her guardian. Her eyes, 
neither gray nor green, held in- 
finite depths of sadness; the 
faultless wave in her fair hair, 
the touch of artificial color on 
her wan cheeks, the pallor of two 
slender hands might have wrung 
a heart plated in triple bronze. 
The most perfect shoulders in so- 
ciety and two moonbeam arms, 
adorable with little blue veins, 
gleamed ghostlike under the soft 
rose lighting of a single lamp. 

Vingie, with a little sigh, put 
all her woe into words. 

“Charles darling, you make 
genuine angels look like selfish 
pigs,’ she began. ‘‘ You sit here 
on stupid girls’ furniture you 
don’t like and dine off iced con- 
sommé, a wing of chicken, mousse 
aux framboises, a scrap of cream 
cheese and half a bottle of 
Perrier-Jouet just to cheer up a 
wretched invalid like me, when 
you might have enjoyed a re- 
spectable meal downstairs. 
They don’t breed men of your 
sort nowadays. I do realize how 
lucky I am to have you. Give 
me a cigarette, there’s a dear. 
It’s another nail in my coffin, but 
who cares?”’ 

Sir Charles rcse_ benignly, 
glanced with satisfaction at his 
neat figure and proffered fra- 
grant Egyptians in an onyx box. 
Two years in the Guards, a 
distinguished diplomatic career, 
and innumerable love affairs 
with really intelligent women 
had completed nearly sixty sum- 
mers of pleasantly disgraceful 
memories. His well-cut mouth 
smiled affectionately beneath 
the carefully trained mustache. 

“You dispense charming hos- 
pitality, Virginia. With the ex- 
ception of the Marchesa di Santa 
Lucia, at Firenze in 1881—and 
she has been dead these many 
years—I have never known a 
more perfect hostess. Person- 
ally, I found the wine nectar and 
the food ambrosia.” 

“T don’t want to bore you with 
the whinings of a peevish hag of 
twenty-two,”’ continued Vingie, 
“but this influenza leaves one absolutely spineless. It may 
be the reaction, but, Charles, I only see before me a long 
and profitless life. I feel convinced I shall never marry or 
achieve a great love. My declining years will be spent 
patronizing charity concerts and feeding toy Pomeranian 
dogs.” 

“These are morbid symptoms,” declared Sir Charles 
anxiously. ‘‘We must ask Sir Thompson Johnson to pre- 
scribe a reliable tonic. In addition, possibly a cruise in the 
yacht of some wealthy friend might assist matters.”’ 

Vingie shook her fair head sadly. 

“T am a born flirt, Charles. I’ve frittered away the 
years and toyed with men and dabbled in emotions. Now 
I shall pay the price, because I haven’t got a heart left.” 

“That is not the opinion of Rupert Frack, Virginia. He 
cherishes the mcst supreme devotion for you, and I need 
hardly refer to his distinguished career in the Foreign 
Office. When age compels George Fordingbridge to lay 
aside the cares of state, Rupert will undoubtedly become 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I know I have mentioned 
Rupert to you before as a possible husband.” 

Vingie threw out her white arms despairingly. 

“Tf I perish I perish, but to marry Rupert would be 
living death,” she cried. “‘He’s the most worthy man I ever 
met. He does everything well, and nothing wrong. He’s 
the most insipid thing on earth. How could I endure him 


“I Beg Your Pardon,’’ He Said in His Pleasant, Easy Voice. 
Think I’m Trespassin’”’ 


after you, Charles? How can I give up the most delicious 
hors d’wuvres for an eternal diet of rice pudding? If I were 
to marry I should need Some fascinating scoundrel who 
might whip me black and blue on Friday, but would cer- 
tainly provide a wonderful adventure on Tuesday.” 

Sir Charles gazed at her thoughtfully. ; 

““As you know,” he observed, “‘I never married. I have 
always been a sprinter rather than a stayer. A brilliant 
five furlongs held a greater appeal for me than a mournful 
three miles. If I had met in my young days a woman with 
your tact and brilliance and beauty it might have been 
otherwise. Nevertheless, I have observed the married, 
and it occurs to me that regular meals, a settled home, an 
adequate income and a brilliant if steady husband have 
their attractions. A delightful young married woman 
need never lack admirers in addition to her lawful spouse. 
After all, we do not live in the 1840’s.’’ 

She put out a hand and touched his sleeve. 

“Darling, you’re perfectly sweet to poor little Vingie, 
but for heaven’s sake don’t sit there and matchmake. The 
very idea of men wearies me just now. If all the brigade 
of Guards and all the best-looking actors groveled at my 
feet 1 should merely writhe and turn away. Please, 
Charles, will you be an angel and lend me your little 
Dorset cottage and let me go down there with just a maid, 
and be alone except for the flowers and the birds and 


“I Shouldn’t Like You to 


things? 
mind, I 
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car glid 
_ The two elderly gentlemen wate 
and returned slowly to the library. 
perfect friendship born of com 
training, a similar outlook on life, a 
Charles indicated the cigars and ra 
“How is Rupert progressing?” 
silence. = 
Lord Fordingbridge shrugged his shot 
““My dear Charles, he works. He ti! 
exercise to keep himself fit, and a forlo) 
him do it. These women have a great @ 
As far as he’s concerned, the sun 
ginia’s eyes, and since she won’t look 
permanently in the valley of the shad 
dear boy too. Equally, she’s a dear git) 
and I really take these things quite : 
time?”’ | 
Sir Charles raised his eyebrows V 
“T think you and I were a little 
women of our day a little more kine 
obstinate girl I remember came ra 
Thad thrown my rival—a German 
an ornamental pond. She and I 
quite three months. In these day 
and women too difficult.” 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

““You’re a clever feller, Charles,” declared Lord Ford- 
ingbridge in frank admiration. ‘‘ You put it all so clearly 
that even a foolish person like myself can understand. It 
takes me back to the old days—it must have been in ’88— 
when I put Mary Canterbury, court train and all, on a 
particularly high mantelpiece in one of the drawing-rooms 
at the Imperial Palace in Vienna, and made her stay there 
till she promised to kiss me. You can’t imagine Rupert 
doing that to Virginia.” 

“No, George; but if only he would he might find her a 
very different girl, if I may say so.” 

““He loves her too much, Charles. 
breaking her heart.”’ 

“Tf he were riding a race he might just as well shrink 
from putting his mare at a jump for fear of breaking her 
neck,”’ declared Sir Charles with infinite contempt. ‘‘I 
have long made up my mind that Virginia ought to marry 
Rupert. Anyone but themselves can see they are abso- 
lutely suited to one another.” 

“Oh, quite! Quite! But, if a stupid old man may be 
forgiven the question, how are you going to bring it about?”’ 

Sir Charles drank thoughtfully, set down his glass, and 
lit a fresh cigar. 

“They are both green recruits, George, and therefore 
they must be taught. In training recruits we employ expe- 
rienced noncommissioned officers. Consequently in the 
case of Virginia and Rupert we must choose people as 
nearly of our own day as is consistent with the necessary 
attraction. In my own circle of acquaintance there is a 
certain delightful widow, Mrs. Treyor-James, who would 
use her good offices with Rupert on my behalf.’ 

“And still,”” murmured Lord Fordingbridge, “‘I don’t 
think I quite understand.”’ 

““My dear George,” elaborated Sir Charles with patience, 
“these deluded young people must be made to fall in love, 
separately and individually with someone older, wiser, 
more unscrupulous, more experienced than herself or him- 
self. Do not, I beg of you, say it is impossible, for that 
would reflect on your intelligence. Mrs. Trevor-James 
would have Rupert at her feet in less than one hour. She 
is only forty-three, and indescribably charming. After she 
has tormented him to the edge of madness she will dismiss 
him, and he will turn instinctively to Virginia for comfort 
and revenge, using against her the tactics he has learned 
from Mrs. Trevor-James. It only remains to find a man 
who will afford Virginia similar treatment. That, I admit, 
is slightly more difficult. She has a certain subtlety not 
found in Rupert, or most men, for that matter.” 

Lord Fordingbridge half closed his eyes. 

“Tt needs a horse soldier,’’ he said at last, speaking as an 
ex-subaltern of the Thirtieth Hussars, more affectionately 
known as the Poppy-Shirts, from their habit of swimming 
in gore when on active service. “As a matter of fact, I 
know the very man, and he’s back from India on leave at 
this actual moment. His name is Geoffrey Forrester—one 
of the Sherwood Forresters, y’ know. He’sa major in the 
Guides Cavalry, but he’s also been A.D.C. to the Viceroy, 
and Simla still talks about him, though it’s years ago. He’s 
only forty, and as good a polo player as India has turned 
out since the Mutiny. Shall I let him loose, Charles?’’ 

Sir Charles shook his gray head. 

“Tt would be better not to do that openly. Speaking 
from experience, I should say that Forrester, directly he 
landed, came up to London and began to rediscover the 
joys of his youth. By this time he will be ripe for a little 
quiet relaxation and the pursuits of the country. I suggest 
that you offer him, from me, the shooting at my Dorset 
place. You’d better explain that I can’t offer to put him 
up because my ward is staying at the cottage to recover 
from an illness, that she is alone, practically unchaperoned, 
and is seeing no one at present. They will, however, make 
him very comfortable at the village inn. Short of casting 
him into Virginia’s arms I can think of no more reliable 
scheme to make them acquainted. Solitude and natural 
curiosity will do the rest.”’ 

““My dear Charles,” said Lord Fordingbridge simply, 
“upon my word I don’t know how the diplomatic service 
exists without you. I should never have thought of that 
in a thousand years. I take it that you will arrange per- 
sonally the littlematter of Rupert and Mrs. Trevor-James?”’ 

“T shall do myself the honor of calling on her tomorrow, 
George. Heigh-ho! If only I were ten years younger!”’ 

“My dear feller, in that case you might be running your 
own neck into danger. As it is, you’re probably enjoying 
the exquisite bouquet of a delicate flirtation without the 
risk of a headache afterwards,’’ comforted Lord Ford- 
ingbridge. 

The truth of this became manifest when Sir Charles sat, 
a very courtly figure, in the drawing-room of Mrs. Trevor- 
James’ charming flat overlooking the park. She turned 
upon him caressing eyes and the witchery of a sinuous fig- 
ure, allowing him a far greater indulgence because in his 
case she felt it did not matter in the very least. She found 
the situation most soothing in consequence. 

“My delightful Charles,” she said in the golden voice 
which had ravished at least three generations, “‘if the 
young man must be lacerated I will use the knife according 


He’d be afraid of 
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to my accustomed skill, and bind up his wounds with 
tender fingers. In spite of that, I shall send him away 
before they are healed. It is the healing that counts, as 
you and I know only too well.” 

“Agatha, you are incomparable,” declared Sir Charles, 
smiling his admiration, dashed with a hint of pathos. “If 
only it were possible how gladly would I offer myself for 
vivisection !” 

“T am convinced of it,’’ replied Mrs. Trevor-James, dar- 
ing to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth for the first and last time in her varied and inter- 
esting career. 

1 
O THE little ears of Vingie, lingering at 10:30 A.M. in 
her bed according to the license of a convalescent, came 
the far-off explosion of a shotgun. She paused with a tea- 
cup halfway to her mouth and glanced inquiringly at 
Mary, who arranged deftly a simple country kit. 

“That would be the strange gentleman, miss,” 
mented Mary. 

“What strange gentleman? There are no men here, 
Mary. That’s the unique charm of the place. It allows us 
to be our dreadful natural selves.” 

Mary shook her pretty head meaningly. 

“The gardener’s wife told me, miss. Sir Charles has 
lent the shooting to a gentleman from India, a Major 
Forrester. He’s staying down in the village at the White- 
Faced Goat. It does seem lonely for him, doesn’t it?” 

Vingie put down the teacup with a slight crash. 

“How dare Charles do such a thing, when I came down 
here for peace, especially without telling me?’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘We brought the very oldest clothes I possess. 
Put out the knitted silk stockings, Mary. I loathe wool 
day after day. At any rate we need see nothing of this 
interloper.”’ ' 

“He generally goes home along that path that runs up 
from the wood at the back of the house, miss,’’ said Mary 
casually. 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, miss, it’s a bit lonely down here, and I thought 
it wouldn’t do any harm just to look at a gentleman. I hid 
behind that hedge of wild roses. You can see quite well 
from there.” 

Vingie glanced up from a careful scrutiny of her face in 
a hand mirror. ‘‘ You don’t think this influenza has made 
me look any older, do you?”’ she inquired anxiously. “Be 
very careful not to attract the man’s attention, Mary; and 
if he calls, say I’m far too tired to see anyone.” 

Roughly, twenty-four hours later Major Geoffrey For- 
rester, D.S.O., M.C., returning from the wild in pleasantly 
battered shooting kit, an old brier pipe skewed in the 
corner of his mouth, a gun in the crook of his arm, beheld 
a curiously ravishing female figure sauntering towards him 
along the path that runs up from the wood at the back of 
the house. He thought he saw a dryad divorced from her 
selected tree, or Artemis weary of the chase, but it was 
merely the boy-girl figure of Vingie in a sports coat and 
brief tweed skirt. Even her knitted silk stockings, as the 
major observed with hawk eyes trained in the warfare of 
Waziristan, could not destroy the lovely lines of two 
slender legs. The major removed his pipe from his mouth 
and his battered hat from his head and smiled a smile 
that has become legendary in Simla and Mussoorie. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said in his pleasant, easy voice. 
“‘T shouldn’t like you to think I’m trespassin’. Sir Charles 
Gillespie lent me the shootin’ through George Fording- 
bridge, a dear old pal of mine. May I be allowed to hope 
that this beautiful air is doin’ you good?” 

Vingie looked at him with the slight pathos of an invalid 
and the mute suggestion that Providence might have sent 
her something better, except that she was too weak to care 
either way. 

“Charles didn’t mention the matter, but I’m quite sure 
it’s all right. The air, as you say, is beautiful. I hope the 
fine weather will continue,”’ she responded, and made as if 


com- 


to pass on. 
“My name,”’ pursued the major with placid persever- 
ance, “‘is Geoffrey Forrester. I imagine you must be Miss 


Lauriston. It’s a darned shame you had such a nasty 
touch of influenza. I was very distressed when George 
told me. I’ve kept well away from the house so that the 
noise of the gun shouldn’t worry you. Is this your first 
day out of doors?” 

“No,” said Vingie listlessly. ‘‘Thank you for being so 
kind about the gun. I don’t think I ought to stand 
talking.” 

“Certainly not,’’ declared her acquaintance firmly. ‘‘ Ex- 
tremely tryin’ to stand about when one’s rather under the 
weather. If you’ll allow me I’ll see you safely back to the 
house. I wish I could offer you the spoils of the chase, but 
it only amounted to a couple of bunnies.” 

“Tf there’s one thing I loathe more than another it’s rab- 
bit in any shape or form,” confessed Vingie, looking at him 
sadly. “I suppose you’re staying at theinn. I believe the 
cooking is plain but satisfying. I’d ask you to luncheon, 
only I don’t suppose there’s enough for two, and you’d hate 
invalid food, and I look like nothing on earth and I’m too 
tired to be amusing.”’ 


“Fiven a crust of bread with you would: 
at the White-Faced Goat. If that’s an iny 
my poor best to amuse you,”’ he answer 
mility, or so it appeared. 

They passed together within the lowlie 
Sir Charles’ cottage. WVingie sank into an 
waved him towards the bell. : 

“Mary,”’ she commanded when that mai 
“two cocktails, please; and tell cook Maj 
staying for luncheon.” 

A little gleam lurked in her eyes. 
fered his cigarette case with a faint sigh 
was, he thought, an adorable thing. T 
experience would allow him to do her justic 

It came to pass that in those days Mary bh 
her voice in praise and thanksgiving, the atn 
trigue and romance being incense in her yn 
pursuant to instructions, she wired to Lo 
frocks. Vingie had come simultaneously to 
of a campaign and the end of her wardrobe, 

A week or so later Vingie sat collapsed in 
heap on the cliff edge, gazing idly at the sunl 
her Geoffrey Forrester lay like a good-tempe 
ing, doglike, a blade of grass. The ple 
of Vingie revolved little problems: ‘Sh 
me and then beat him for it, and see w 
or shall we drift on as we are? Dol re 
like? Am I sufficiently interested to make 
the sun heavenly? Shall I have my gold: 
tered or leave it alone?” 

“She’s thinking what a delightful fe 
thrillin’ enough, but not too much. 
aboriginal,’’ reflected the major. “A ni 
ciently intelligent to appreciate one at one’s 

“Geoffrey,” said Vingie suddenly, ‘“‘wh; 
to lead such a futile life?”’ 

“Prettiest of pretty ladies, whatever d 

“T mean your little clockwork round: 
India, so much leave at home; a bit of s 
racing, strictly limited flirtations with 
ever station your regiment’sin; paying 
lady; filling in your time inspecting horses 
buttons. What an existence!” 

“Tt don’t seem so bad sometimes,” 
jor. A little glint came into his eyes. 


“Oh, it drives me half crazy to think of t) 
Went slap for the Ghazi, my sword at 1 
When we rode hell-for-leather, two squa 
And didn’t care whether we lived or we 


sort of idea, you know. Common, but excit 

“George Fordingbridge has influenced he 
fore now.’ 

**George was brought up in the Poppy-S 
regiment. Many a time he’s gone into the 
after a guest night. We train up the Cs 
they should go.’ 

“At the best, you’ll never be more than an 
eral of cavalry—a sort of glorified veterinar 
sergeant major. You know, Geoffrey, a reall| 
tious girl would always have to refuse you. T 
sitting in some dusty Indian garrison losing 
and watching you play polo isn’t wonderfull 
it? Did you ever think of all that?” 

“Tt isn’t my way to go about askin’ pretty 
fice themselves for me,” explained the maj 
“Tf they want to, and I want ’em to, too, 
sacritice; and there we are. If any wife of ' 
turn up at a polo match I should just span 
she’d belong to the regiment, same as me.” 

“Unfortunately the modern girl doesn’t 
to be spanked,” said Vingie loftily. 

“TI ain’t modern; I’m a soldier; one of | 
professions in the world,” said the major. 

“Do you suppose ”” she began. - 

He rose, took her two hands and lifted he; 
feet. 
“We will go for a little walk,” he assert 
to quarrel with me. It’s your liver, and yo 
You ate too many choes after luncheon. Cor) 
march!”’ 

Somewhat to her own surprise, Vingie 
novelty brought quite a thrill. Besides, this’ 


seemed hardly to care whether she were plet 
? 


= 


Iv 


N HER drawing-room, most intimately fi 
Trevor-James surveyed Rupert Frack as s! 
craftsman might have surveyed a large lun 
proposed to carve into a historic mantelpie: 
gown loved every line of her snakelike form, 
rings were large and wicked, and her pearls 
possessed a skin of the shade often compared 
and eyes alleged to be unfathomable by many 
have known better. The late Mr. Trevo 
omed them quite easily, because he used 
for a sounding line. 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Vill Your Family Be Happy 
This Spring? 


That has been true almost every Spring for the 
last ten years, but the shortage in April, May and 
June, this year, is going to be more serious than 
ever before. 


There are just two ways of making sure of getting 
your Chevrolet for use when the flowers and 
balmy breezes of Spring lure you to the country 
roads: 


Buy it NOW, or order it NOW. 


If you do not want to pay for it in full at this 
time, any Chevrolet dealer will arrange terms to 
suit your convenience, so you can pay as you ride. 


You will be surprised to learn how easy it is to 
pay for a Chevrolet and to get possession and 
use of it. 


The only way to be sure of a Chevrolet this Spring 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

Rupert Frack gloomed opposite her, and 
with the tiniest shrug she decided that his 
hour had struck. 

“Rupert, my poor friend, you make me 
very sorry for you,’’ she murmured. “‘ You 
say that you love a girl, that you’ll never 
love anyone else, that she doesn’t care two 
straws about you, and that you’ll go on 
loving her till you die. I don’t think your 
life is going to be very amusing.” 

“Men are like that,”’ replied Rupert with 
sorrowful pride. ‘‘ Women take everything 
and give nothing. If the positions were re- 
versed I couldn’t be so hard-hearted as she 
is. Besides, I should realize that such per- 
sistent devotion, unselfishness, and so on, 
couldn’t be surpassed by any other man. 
As things are, I must just be resigned. 
There’s always my work.” 

“You wouldn’t wish her to pretend or be 
insincere,’ reproved Mrs. Trevor-James, 
and this hackneyed old phrase glided from 
her tongue with the ease born of infinite 
repetition. ‘At least she’s honest with 
you. At least ! 

“T don’t care if she’s honest or not as 
long as she won’t let me kiss her and will 
let some other man some day,” snarled 
Rupert. “Is any woman honest if it comes 
to that? You talk as though I were engag- 
ing a cashier! What has honesty got to do 
with it? She’s only honest because it suits 
her. If she wanted me, and it were neces- 
sary, she’d lie like blazes!”’ 

“And you propose to forgo all kisses for- 
ever and ever because one girl refuses to 
ee Well, well! What are those heavenly 
ines— 


“Oh, was it down in Samothrace 
Beside the great Greek sea 

That first I saw thy dreaming face 
And swore thy slave to be? 


“You must be a wonderful lover, Rupert. 
Give me those cigarettes from the mantel- 
piece, there’s a darling.” 

She motioned him to sit beside her on the 
Chesterfield, held up her face to the match, 
and smoked pensively. The mockery died 
out of her eyes, and a little sigh parted her 
ips. 

“‘T s’pose it hurts,’’ she murmured, and 
he nodded almost imperceptibly. 

Her left hand drifted sidelong to his 
wrist. The soft contact appeared to soothe 
him. He made no effort to release himself. 

Presently those lazy trailing white fingers 
stole upward until they rested lightly on 
his dark head. She remained thus, thought- 
fully. He seemed very tired and sad. Her 
touch expressed sympathy, and whether he 
knew it or not, all his nerves cried out for it. 
He never perceived by what small degrees 
her arm stole round his neck and drew him 
gently against her. 

His cheek brushed hers, infinitely soft and 
fragrant, her hair held some intoxicating 
scent, she was very near, very lovable, very 
kind. She seemed the antithesis of all 
women who refused everything. She had 
the perfect gift of giving. 

Rupert Frack realized her dark eyes look- 
ing into his, a great stillness, and the appeal 
of her lips. His resolution broke. He 
drooped his mouth against hers and kissed 
her with a sort of despairing passion. In a 
sense he did not kiss her at all; the mouth 
was hers and the kiss another’s; but the 
second kiss, the third, and the rest belonged 
solely to Agatha Trevor-James. Presently 
she put a hand against his mouth and 
pushed him away. He sat up, flooded with 
a childish lightness of heart. He could 
have sung and shouted. Some weary spell 
had been lifted. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the golden voice in ex- 
quisite irony, yet not unkindly. ‘Oh, 
valiant and consistent young man! What 
are those other lines, attributed to the same 
forgetful Crusader? 


“The knights went forth upon the wave 
To Christ, his sepulcher ; 

But I was traitor to the grave, 
Oh, breast of rose and myrrh! 


Now I think you’d better go. It’s getting 
late, and you’ve stirred up my emotions. 
If I’m not careful I shan’t sleep.” 

““My dear ” began Rupert, utterly 
contrite. ; 

She smiled back at him half wistfully; 
women are so greedy of romance, and he 
was a very delightful boy. 

“You shall do a penance for your sins 
and motor me down to Charles’ Dorset cot- 
tage one day soon. I’m thinking of taking 
it for the autumn.” 

But ” said Rupert, and flushed 
crimson. 
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“Am I so old and ugly that you refuse 
me the first request I ever made?”’ she de- 
manded, and that clay which was man, 
modeled into a brute or an angel at her will, 
took the shape of repentance and acquies- 
cence. 

When he had gone she rose, touched her 
ruffled hair, went slowly to the telephone 
and rang up Sir Charles. 

““He’s cured from this hour,’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘ Never more will she have quite 
that power over him. But oh, Charles, the 
kisses of these love-racked boys—did he 
kiss me? Of course he did. How could I 
save him otherwise?—are very disturbing! 
I thought I was proof against all that, but 
is one ever? I wonder!” 

She rang off and Sir Charles also hung 
up the receiver. 

He stood for a moment, shook his head 
sadly, and sighed. He sought again his arm- 
chair, picked up his book and stared into 
space. 

‘‘No!” he said at last. 
never!” 


“One never is— 
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“ (NHARLES,” murmured Agatha Trevor- 
James to her soul, ‘‘ wished me to take 
this rather attractive boy to Dorset and be 
seen in his company by the hard-hearted 
young woman who scorns him. I don’t 
think it’ll do any good, and I shall feel like 
a baby snatcher, but it’s as Charles wills.” 
The car spun between summer hedges. 
Rupert’s eyes wandered over the country- 
side and came back to Agatha. 

““You’re awfully good to me,” he said. 
“T think that’s what a man appreciates 
most in a woman—if she’s good to him. It’s 
so easy for them because we don’t want 
very much; but they never are. I s’pose 
Virginia will be at the cottage.” 

“Virginia—Charles’ ward. Very charm- 
ing, I believe. Never met her. Yes, I sup- 
pose she will. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Tf she holds up her little finger he’ll run 
to her like a needle to a magnet, not be- 
cause she’s good to him, but because she 
isn’t,” mused Agatha. ‘‘He looks on me 
as a fountain of perpetual goodness, flowing 
from a rock of ages to shelter him when 
these arrogant chits stab him with knives. 
Do I seem as old as that!” 

They found Vingie and the major seated 
on the lawn. To Rupert she appeared 
baffled, and he had never known Vingie at 
a loss. The major wore that serene air 
peculiar to small boys who have done 
wrong and got away with it. Their expres- 
sions arose out of recent dialogue. To 
Vingie’s plaint ““You don’t care twopence 
about my feelings. You just sit there and 
amuse yourself!’”’ he had replied with 
gentle mockery: ‘‘Vingie, you’re a darling, 
but a dreadfully spoilt darling. Sometimes 
I feel you weren’t smacked enough as a 
child.” 

From this situation she raised her eyes to 
behold Rupert, accompanied by a beauti- 
ful and sinuous woman armed with the 
prestige of a ‘thousand past conquests. 
Over this apparition Rupert fussed a little 
self-consciously. 

Calling up in herself all the valiant blood 
of the Lauristons, Vingie came forward to 
give a rendering of the perfect hostess. She 
even approached Agatha with a little air of 
deference, the tribute of the young girl to 
the elder woman, a grateful thing to both. 

She did not, however, miss the glint 
which lighted the major’s reckless blue 
eyes, nor misunderstand when, later, he 
pandargs with Agatha to the far side of the 
awn. 

“Dearest lady,” he began, ‘‘do you re- 
member those golden days when you were 
a guest of His Excellency at Simla?” 

She tapped her white brow with a slender 
finger. 

“T recall a certain somewhat attractive 
A.D.C.whom I had the grace not to marry.” 

“And now?” 

“Now I’m an unwanted widow.” 

He made a scornful sound. ‘‘Why do 
you waste yourself on that boy cub full of 
green sickness?”’ 

“Because an old friend asked me to. 
Why are you idling with a willful maiden 
young enough to be your daughter?” 

‘Because an old friend asked me to, and 
because I didn’t know you were in town. 
Now I shall leave her to mew alone in the 
country.”’ 

“T’ve got to take my boy cub back, but 
if you do return and he doesn’t frighten 
you away I’ll be awfully pleased to see 
you.” 

“Frighten me? Oh, pish!’” said the 
major joyously. ‘‘Where in the whole of 
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London will you be so adorable as to dine 
with me tomorrow night?”’ 

Divided from them by some yards of turf, 
a generation or so, and a great deal of 
worldly wisdom, Vingie and Rupert sat 
side by side on a garden seat. 

“My dear,” began Vingie with simulated 
grief, “why have you stolen the only 
woman darling Charles ever really loved? 
They were so suited to one another!” 

“‘She’s been an absolute brick to me— 
more decent than anyone else ever was. If 
it comes to that, why are you down here 
trying to conduct a flirtation with an 
elderly gentleman?” 

“Simply a man to whom Charles lent 
the shooting. He called, and one has to be 
civil. At least he was sympathetic about 
my illness. After all, my dear Rupert, 
there can be such a thing as friendship be- 
tween a man and a woman, little as you 
seem to think it.” 

Their eyes beheld Agatha and the major, 
oblivious of all earthly cares, basking in 
each other’s society. Vingie turned to 
Rupert, and Rupert to Vingie. Their 
young natures demanded mutely the an- 
swer to the riddle. 

“Well,” said Rupert heavily at last, “I 
suppose Agatha and I ought to start if we 
mean to reach town in time for dinner.”’ 
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N THE golden light of the morning 

Mary, bringing tea, fired also a mine 
destined to scatter Vingie’s peace to the 
four winds. The gray envelope addressed 
to her in painstaking soldierly writing con- 
tained so little and so much. His brief note 
thanked her for many pleasant hours, ex- 
plained that an urgent summons to London 
prevented his calling in person. He re- 
mained hers very sincerely. 

“My dear Mary,” adjured her beautiful 
young mistress, ‘tell me frankly, am I get- 
ting old, are my looks fading, or have I be- 
come particularly stupid? I seem equally 
unpopular with men of all ages.”’ 

“T dare say it’s the influenza, miss,” 
comforted Mary. “Besides, this country 
life don’t suit everyone. I feel about a 
hundred myself. Are we going back to 
town, now the major’s left, miss?” 

“Do you want me to run after him?” 
stormed Vingie. ‘‘I shall stay at least an- 
other fortnight.” 

Nevertheless, in three days the letter of 
Eve Dufferin-Solmes made valor the better 
part of discretion. 


My dear Old Thing: Why do you rot in 
Dorset during the height of the season? The 
world is most exciting and I haven’t been to 
bed before three A.M. for a whole fortnight. 
Jack Plinlimmon is still very thrilled. He never 
goes near that girl at the Omnibus Theater 
now, and he flew into a frightful passion the 
evening before last when I refused to let him 
kiss me. Don’t you love it when they go all 
scarlet and trembly with rage? 

Sir Charles dined with us the other night. I 
think he misses you. He has an unloved look. 
P’r’apsit’s because Mrs. Trevor-James neglects 
him. She is engaged in controlling a violent 
pursuit by Rupert Frack—I thought he was 
yours for the asking, darling?—and a soldier 
man, a Major Forrester. The atmosphere 
around her must be indeed voleanic. Piggy 
Vereker is making a book on the event—the 
major at evens, and three to one against 
Rupert, with five to one against any marriage 
in less than two months. 

Do hurry back. You’re missing ever such 
a lot! ; Yours, 

EVE. 


““Mary,’’ commanded Vingie through the 
locked barrier of her pearly teeth, ‘“‘you 
may pack, and tell Roberts to fill up the 
car with water and petrol. We return to 
town immediately after breakfast.” 

A lovely smile curved the lips of Mary. 
She was heard singing along the corridor. 

That afternoon Vingie took tea in the 
small Park Street town house of Sir Charles, 
very appealing by reason of an entirely 
new frock. He beamed upon her with the 
instructed smile of a man who has lived, 
yet there lurked anxiety behind the smile. 

“You do not need to be told how de- 
lighted I am to see you, my dear Virginia,”’ 
he observed. ‘‘Physically a vast improve- 
ment is indicated; spiritually I detect a 
certain unrest. Youth has ever suffered 
from a serious lack of philosophy.”’ 

““My darling Charles, the very stars in 
their courses fight against me; I am on the 
eve of a climax. If I perish, I perish going 
to meet it,’’ she answered with the somber 
gloom of twenty-two. 

Alone, she asked herself: ‘‘Do I really 
want Rupert? Isn’t it just pique on ac- 
count of this Trevor-James woman?”’ The 
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OU’LL hear 80,000 Jewett 

Six owners talking like that. 
‘Why does Jewett perform so 
! amazingly? Most ‘power for 
weight is the reason—six cylin- 
der power! Jewett weighs but 
lar ¥ Ibs. per cubic inch piston dis- 
placement. Yet Jewettisastoutly 
built car weighing 2805 lbs. —not 
ja‘light”six. Think what power it 
“must have for such performance. 
Yes, the New Jewett Six has 
_the strength to handle its amaz 
ing power smoothly and safely. 
A inch deep frame weighing 184 
Ibs., and strongly cross-braced. 
NPaige-Timken axles, front and 
tear. All-steel universal joints. 
' These are typical of Jewett con- 
_struction—the reason for Jewett’s 
Tong life, comfort on the road, free- 
) dom from rattles and repair bills. 
 Jewett’s convenient size gives 
| Maneuvering, parking and garag- 
ing advantages, yet its passenger 
| Space is as roomy as in large cars. 
| Wide seats— 46% inches. Leg 
| toom for the tallest. You have 
never been more comfortable. 
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our Jewett 
beats them all up-hill 


‘BULL 


Wi Onset *D N O 


Jewett’s springs are extra long— 
absorb shocks gradually. Com- 
bined with Jewett’s sturdy weight 
this gives easy road motion. 
The New Jewett is a delight- 
ful car to drive. It steers so easily, 
due to ball-bearing steering spin- 
dles. Your foot controls its speed 
from 2 to 60 miles an hour in high, 
without touchinga lever. Rarely 
need you change gears, and then 
itis very easy. Youcan shift from 
high to second, quietly, at 30 
miles per hour. Women like the 
freedom from motor stalling and 
jerking which Jewett’s smooth 
clutch provides. Men glory in the 
quick pickup of 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in 7 seconds in high gear. 
In all the world no car like this! 
Its truth is proved by Jewett’s com- 
bined qualities and advantages, 
possessed by no other car. And 
the New Jewett, unique in com- 
fort, convenience, and perform- 
ance, costs only $1065. Cars 
approaching its performance cost 
hundreds to thousands more, 
and are bulky to handle. — o#) 


CAR 


COMPARE JEWETT WITH 
HIGHER-PRICED CARS 


Twelve well-known sixes, 5 to 16 
inches longer than the New Jewett, 
have motors smaller than Jewett! Their 
prices are $1535, $1790, $1185, $1650, 
$1675, $1785, $1395, $1335, $1485, 
$1295, $1590, $1595. 

To buy a car combining Jewett’s 
mechanical superiorities—weight for 
length—249 cu. in. motor—and 


Jewett’s power for weight—all the 


world offers you but cars of far higher 
price—from $1750 to thousands of 
dollars. 


Touring $1065 Brougham $1325 


Sedan $1495 De Luxe Roadster $1195 


De Luxe Touring $1220 
De Luxe Sedan $1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra. 
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Watch This 


Column 
For “The Perfect 36” 


As this column goes to 


press, I am in personal charge of 
our studios at Universal City, Cal., 
superintending plans for the many 
unusual pictures we propose to make 
this year. Many of them are the di- 
rect result of suggestions from the 
readers of these talks who evidently 
appreciate what we are trying to do 
to please the bulk of the people. This 
year we will endeavor to make thirty- 
six Jewels, which we hope to be able 
to entitle ‘“‘The Perfect 36.’’ Mean- 
time if any of you can recall a story 
which you think would make an in- 
teresting picture, will you kindly 


write and tell me about it? 


ROBERT ELLIS, BABY PEGGY AND ELINOR 
FAIRE IN “THE LAW FORBIDS” 


Let me call your attention 


in the meantime to ‘‘The Law 
Forbids,’’ a Universal Jewel which 
is running in some theatres now. This 
is a very strong story which com- 
bines excellent drama and comedy 
and a plot so novel and full of sur- 
prises that it seems to me you can’t 
help liking it. The cast is composed 
of all stars—Baby Peggy, Robert 
Ellis, Elinor Faire, Joe Dowling, 
-Hayden Stevenson, William Welsh, 
Winifred Bryson, Bobby Bowers, Wil- 
liam E. Lawrence, Eva Thatcher and 
others. 


By the way, have you seen 


REGINALD DENNY in *‘Sport- 


ing Youth’’—the stirring story of 
the younger set? If so, did you like 
him and it? Please let me know what 
you thought of the automobile race 
scene. Also tell me if you have seen 
MARY PHILBIN in. “Fools’ High- 
way.” According to theatre owners, 
MARY is making an even bigger hit 
in this than in ‘‘Merry Go Round.’’ 


Hoot Gibson is now appear- 


ing in a fine, breezy new story 
of Western outdoor life entitled 
“Ride for Your Life.’’ If you like 
Hoot—and who doesn’t?—you will 
like this picture. It shows him at his 
best in the kind of a réle he loves. 
‘*The Hunchback of Notre Dame’’ 
has not failed to create a sensation 
wherever it has been shown. This is 
a mighty spectacle which everyone 
ought to see. 


Carl faemmle 


President 


York City 


1600 Broadway, New 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
convenience to fetch and carry for you, 
laugh at me when I speak of love, and then 
drive me to that other woman ‘i 

Vingie moved across to him like the 
ripple of wind over a field of wheat and put 
a gentle hand on his.arm. 

““My dear,” she. said tenderly, “‘has she 
been a brute to you? Tell me, if it helps.” 

“One doesn’t talk about one woman to 
another. When I arrived at her flat last 
night there was the usual perfect dinner in 
the usual perfect setting. Afterwards in 
the drawing-room I attempted to take 
Agatha in my arms, but she eluded my 
grasp. ; 

“““My dear boy,’ she said in a voice quite 
new to me, ‘please don’t. There is a time 
for embracing, and a time for refraining.’ 

“But when I dined with you before 
I began. She leaned back in her chair and 
looked at me out of those wonderful golden 
eyes, narrowed like a cat’s. 

““*T don’t love you. When you were here 
before I set before you an ideal in the mat- 
ter of kisses. You don’t expect me to live 
up to my own ideal—that would be too 
tiresome. You are a child to me, Rupert 
dear; I’ve played with you, as grown-ups 
do sometimes play with children; and now 
playtime is over and you must find a play- 
mate of your own age.’”’ 

“And you’ve got the nerve to tell me all 
this?’’ demanded Vingie, her eyes blazing 
in her pale face. 

“T have,” retorted Rupert with the bland 
assurance that marked. him as a future 
cabinet minister. ‘“‘And why have I? Be- 
cause your heartless manner towards me 
made possible this episode with Agatha. 
Because this other woman has been equally 
unfeeling. Because in future I will do as I 
please, not as any woman pleases. I pro- 
pose to take everything and give nothing 
henceforward, and you and those like you 
have only yourselves to thank.” 

He stood before the fireplace, feet apart, 
hands behind his back, husband written all 
over him. 

A curious little smile played round 
Vingie’s adorable mouth. 

“You’ve only kissed Agatha; you’ve 
never kissed me. You don’t know what 
kissing is, and you never will now.’”’ She 
stretched out her arms in a beautiful ges- 
ture, “‘These, my dear, will never draw 
your head down to the only place where a 
man’s head belongs, just because you’ve 
dabbled in love and grown hot and grown 
cold, and simply mucked everything. You 
only learned half your lesson from Agatha. 
She let you kiss her, and you did; she 
wouldn’t let you, and you didn’t. Oh, 
Rupert, you’re a most estimable young 
man. Did I say man? No, that’s wrong. 
You’re not a man, you’re a perfect little 
gentleman.” 

“Am I?” queried Rupert in a low growl. 
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hardly consulted, and generally they scarcely 
knew one another before their wedding day. 
This seemed like taking long chances at first 
glance; yet strangely enough, I found there 
was a large percentage of very happy couples 
as a result. A married woman was, over 
there, the most emancipated individual one 
could imagine. Her knowledge of the world 
was supposedly her protection, and she was 
considered able to take care of herself. She 
was left quite free, therefore, and had her 
fun at last. 

In Russia the girl children’s life and 
bringing up seemed considerably more nor- 
mal than that I saw elsewhere in Europe. 
Months of country life made for a healthy 
mental atmosphere; and at least out of 
town young girls were allowed, through 
their growing time, to have a wholesome 
freedom of association with their brothers 
and often with the latter’s friends. These 
relations continued almost the same, even 
when they came out. It was the elders’ 
part to see that only boys who were eligible 
as husbands were taken into this intimate 
little group. 

Within such given limits, Russian girls 
and boys were allowed also to choose their 
life partners, though the suitor made his re- 
quest for his fiancée’s hand officially of her 
parents. Young people’s meetings in town 
were of course heavily chaperoned either 
by parents and guardians or by governesses; 
but there seemed much more simplicity and 
less of solemnity about all this in prewar 
Russia than farther west in Europe. 
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_ He stepped from the high plane of the 
hearthrug and moved towards her. His 
arms went round her in a grip of steel. 
Vingie fought him like a tigress. Finally 
she spread her two hands over her face, 
and it took all his strength to wrench them 
away. At last her fair head lay back in the 
crook of his left arm and he won relent- 
lessly to her mouth. 

“And still,’ she gasped between kisses, 

“it—wouldn’t mean a thing—if—I didn’t 
want you to. But I do!” 


“T wish,” observed Vingie, arranging her 
hair before the mirror, “we could go out 
and be married now, like they do in the 
United States. Still, it can be arranged 
very quietly. You’d better get a license, 
and we'll be done down in Dorset. I shall 
return there and you can follow as soon as 
possible. We won’t even tell Charles or 
George Fordingbridge. I’d like it to be a 
surprise for them.” 

“What a lot you know about getting 
married, darling,’ murmured Rupert. 

“Women do. They have to, my dear,” 
she answered absently. 
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Se CHARLES glanced furtively at his 
watch. Lord Fordingbridge examined 
wistfully a print on the library wall repre- 
senting a gentleman coming to grief in the 
hunting field. 

“They should be here by now,’’ observed 
Sir Charles. ‘Are you absolutely sure of 
the day?” 

Lord Fordingbridge smiled reassuringly. 

“Rupert put in for a month’s leave of 
absence commencin’ yesterday, my dear 
feller. Virginia was clingin’ to your Dorset 
cottage, and so I wrote to Arthur Scrope, 
the vicar down there. You know him, of 
course; stroked the Cambridge boat in—let 
me see, what year was it? He wrote back 
that he’d been sworn to secrecy, but if I 
ordered a special luncheon for the twenty- 
eighth I shouldn’t be far wrong. So I let 
you order the luncheon, Charles. They 
should be here very shortly.” 

Even as he spokea motor car-with Rupert 
Frack at the wheel glided along Park Street 
and drew up outside the front door. A 
radiant Vingie descended, followed by her 
husband They entered jovially a minute 

ater. 

“Hullo, darlings! We’ve got a surprise 
for you. We’re married!” exclaimed Vingie, 
kissing Sir Charles lightly on the brow. 
“Would you like to look at little Vingie’s 
marriage lines? I carry them about every- 
where.” 

“Congratulations, my dear Virginia. Of 
course the shock of the surprise ig very 
great,’’ declared Sir Charles, glancing at 
Lord Fordingbridge,who was busy slapping 
Rupert on the back. He then relinquished 
this occupation in order to kiss the bride. 
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Warmer, gayer family circles existed there. 
Possibly this was due to long months spent 
by large patriarchal Russian groups isolated 
on their landed estates, where old and 
young became interdependent for conver- 
sation, sympathy and comradeship in their 
daily occupations. Parents and children 
learned to work and play together with 
mutual appreciation. In town, their in- 
terests were less in common, of course, for 
charities, society’s demands, business, 
court service and the club took the elders’ 
time, while studies, military service, sports, 
dancing and friends of their own age kept 
the younger people interested. Tutors and 
governesses came more seriously to the fore 
in the city life, and they watched their 
charges with grave eyes. Detecting any 
faults, they had the disagreeable obligation 
to report these to the parents, and repri- 
manding duly followed. 

Once married, Russian life outside the 
homes continued for both man and woman. 
Through the short season of the winter’s 
gayeties, young Russian married belles held 
high court and led in smart society. Their 
wit and beauty, their intelligence and 
charm, made them the center of many 
feasts and balls. Fine clothes and family 
jewels decked them out, and they were 
greatly petted and spoiled; but never did 
I notice any bad effect from this. Through- 
out, simple cordiality of relations was 
maintained; and besides their many pleas- 
ures, everyone had considerable work to do, 
and generally did it well. Six weeks or so 
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IN FOUR TYPES 


Four special types have recently 
been added to Dodge Brothers 


standard line of motor cars—. 


A Touring Car, a Roadster, a 
Type-A Sedan, and a 4-Passen- 
ger Coupe. 


These types have been created 
for that substantial group of 
motorists who favor individu- 
ality in motor car appointment 
and design. 


In fundamental construction 
they are identical with Dodge 
Brothers standard product. Their 
accentuated smartness, however, 


is strikingly obvious in many 
elaborations of equipment and 
refinements of detail. 


Special 6-ply, balloon-type 
tires, nickel-trimmed radiator 
shell, front and rear bumpers, 
motometer with lock, special 
blue leather upholstery (for 
touring car and roadster), spe- 
cial body striping, rear view 
mirror, automatic windshield 
wiper, scuff plates, cowl lights 
and steel disc wheels constitute 
the more important items of 
special equipment. 
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do | 
soldiers 
wear 
uniforms? 
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—because uniforms enable com- 
batants to distinguish their own 
men from the enemy. In combat- 
ing minor wounds and aches that 
occur in daily life, 


Purcteat™ 


Tincture of Iodine 
With Glass Applicator 


is a powerful ally to have in the home. 
Puretest Iodine is made for the most ex- 
acting uses of the medical profession. As 
a germrkiller, it is one of the strongest 
known to science. 


Whenever you suffer a cut or scratch, 
large or small, immediately pour Puretest 
Iodine freely into it! 


Puretest Iodine prevents infection and 
quickens healing. Excellent also for tak- 
ing the soreness out of sprains and bruises. 
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lodine 
with 
Glass 

Applicator 


One of the 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exall 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 
© 1924 vu. D. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
Russian frontiers, the Russian women still 
faced grinding labor varied by starvation, 
disease and death. Still patient and still 
brave to aid and to uphold those whom they 
love, they win the sincere praise of all who 
meet with them along their thorny path. 

After the Russian revolution I returned 
to the United States to settle, and I found 
great changes here. A new generation had 
grown up, and my own friends had become 
the mothers of boys who were at college or 
were just beginning life in business and pro- 
fessional careers. My friends’ daughters 
were recent debutantes or were among the 
newly married women. I rubbed my eyes 
and felt like Rip Van Winkle. Was it the 
result of war, or merely twenty years 
elapsed, which made these differences I saw, 
about which I was being told on every side? 
And such appalling, puzzling things! 

Sports had more and more encouraged 
life in the open air since my time. They had 
thrown the American girls and boys to- 
gether in new ways and on one level; had 
made them rather alike in manner and vo- 
cabulary. As I looked on, it struck me that 
there were both good and bad sides to be 
found in these arrangements. 

Certainly girls today are better comrades 
than before. Having carried a heavy share 
of the general load of wartime responsibil- 
ity, they know their own capacity for pub- 
lic duty and continue doing all sorts of 
public-spirited things. Besides actual Red 
Cross work across the sea, and besides the 
entertainment groups, who got excitement 
or amusement from their jobs, there were 
here in America, through several weary 
years, large numbers of quiet, unpretentious 
women, both old and young, who took over 
husbands’ or brothers’ labor and did it very 
well, besides attending to their children and 
holding their homes together. 


An American Lack 


The clothing, bandages and other useful 
things prepared by American women’s 
clubs and various feminine associations 
throughout the country were miracles of 
organized production. The way every 
woman followed Hoover’s severe instruc- 
tions as to careful rationing of her family’s 
table and the way she did this even in the 
midst of plenty, was amazing. The willing 
sacrifice helped our hungry Allies across the 
seas and showed a voluntary discipline and 
a generous spirit for which it would be diffi- 
cult to express sufficient praise. All these 
things proved the best that was in our na- 
tion’s women and gave the measure of their 
nature. Our girls who helped were quite as 
worthy as the American boys who gave 
their lives in France. 

Afterwards came the natural reaction 
from all this strain; and though the gen- 
erous gifts and the work of our relief units 
still illustrate American charity, and 
strength of love and faith, our people, espe- 
cially the youth, both girls and boys, seem 
to have cut loose from duty just a bit. A 
breach has grown, I notice, too, between 
the different generations. There are those 
who cannot understand and those mis- 
understood—both feeling hurt and often 
most impatient, and both declining, it 
would seem, to pull together. Parents ac- 
cuse their children of throwing over old 
ways for newer methods. Children claim 
their parents won’t sympathize, won’t 
grant the natural rights their young 
strength craves. The more one questions 
and one watches, the more puzzled one be- 
comes, for there seems, alas, much truth in 
both complaints. 

Talk with a Frenchman and he will say: 
“No one has the respect for the old, for the 
family as a unit, which we show. Whether 
in the chateau or in a poor farmhouse, the 
grandmother’s is a place of honor. She is 
cared for and secured against neglect, and 
the family organization is protected and 
kept up by all our conventions. Our chil- 
dren are guarded and trained as nowhere 
else, and taught to work in one way'or an- 
other. It is a matter of tradition with us 
French.” 

The English system also gives each elder 
a position well defined. British children 
merely follow their parents in the scheme of 
things. It is a matter of British tradition 
and of centuries of training. 

While here something is wrong. Has not 
our main desire always been to see our chil- 
dren push ahead of us? Ignorant, hard- 
working laborers still say they want their 
sons to be well educated. Rich, powerful 
men, self-made, try to save their boys from 
struggles they themselves went through; 
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and by putting large sums of money in these 
youngsters’ hands they make themselves 
responsible for the material spoiling of 
America’s youth. The success of our people 
seems to have depended in the past on 
work. There is little or no occupation here 
for a mere man of leisure. Therefore, a boy 
generally sinks down unless he struggles for 
a livelihood. 

Is this because traditions of the upper 
classes of old Europe were once and for all 
abolished by us? The background of 
estates or of service at the foreign courts, 
with military duties and heavy responsi- 
bilities for each subject or each citizen, is 
unknown here; and any man who is out of 
business and minus a profession generally 
has nothing really worth while to turn to. 
Noblesse oblige across the seas means much 
in keeping a whole class healthy and well 
balanced, while only sports, a club and so- 
ciable relations seem unable to produce the 
same effects. 


Our Old Isolation 


We have been too busy building up ma- 
terial success, perhaps; and we counted too 
much on our good Anglo-Saxon blood to 
whip all new foreign materials into shape. 
We talked romantically of the American 
melting pot, and it took the turmoil and 
suffering of recent war years to swing our 
attention to the truth about these and nu- 
merous other questions. We are beginning 
to take stock of ourselves now frankly. 
Lately it has dawned on us that we are ata 
turn in the road when we must choose our 
way and carry the responsibility of past ac- 
tion, leaving nothing to accident hereafter. 
A limit put on our extravagance at spend- 
ing the vast resources of this country, for 
instance, grows tremendously desirable 
since forests, coal and oil show signs of giv- 
ing out. A new thing to America it is to 
study economy, but it is a lesson soon to be 
learned if we would keep our national for- 
tune. 

We fancied for generations that we would 
always stand in splendid isolation, self- 
sufficient in resources and detached in mind. 
But the World War showed us that a strain 
of ancient blood, with our sympathies and 
interests, can carry us quite voluntarily 
across an ocean just to fight; that we do on 
an impulse give our blood, our_brains, our 
money for a good cause, making it ours 
even on foreign soil. Finally we discovered 
we were still a member of the great family 
of nations. Since the war, our serious in- 
terest has somehow maintained itself in 
spite of those who said we had retired from 
the world arena to our old solitude again. 
Questions of markets, of relief, of industry, 
of politics have drawn us into common 
activities with the world outside and have 
made closer the bonds which hold us to a 
lot of foreign nations. Deep in their souls, 
all Americans feel this; and they are con- 
vinced some formula must be soon found 
by which, with all due preservation of their 
rights and liberty, they can play their natu- 
ral part in the great world of politics and be 
among the most successful and responsible 
of leaders. For a long time we didn’t seem 
to care, and we wouldn’t more than play in 
European fields; yet when the war came, 
not alone through impulse but with calm 
conviction, we joined in with the Allies. 

This nation, having decided to help and 
uphold the cause of right, fought a splendid 
and victorious battle. I saw the excitement 
which reigned here during 1918, when every 
man and woman, boy and girl found useful 
work to do, and did it well. They answered 
the call for help in such a way as to make 
their children proud of them for many gen- 
erations. New ties which held us to the Old 
World were then discovered, and through 
the war relations we were drawn so close 
that in both hemispheres people finally saw 
beneath the surface. We learned Europe’s 
worst faults and its highest virtues. A good 
thing for us, as well as for them, in the long 
run, to realize truth and to meet as equals. 

Partly, I think, as a result of this, we live 
momentarily in a seething conflict of old 
characteristics and principles with new con- 
ditions and new developing types. Conven- 
tions, habits, ideas—all are changing, and 
from this rather wild confusion the new 
America will emerge—is already now 
emerging. History reports the wild days of 
the French Directoire; yet afterwards the 
swing back came, when common sense and 
French good taste retained the best and 
eliminated the tougher side of France’s social 
life. It seems safe to believe that most of 
the foolishness of life here today will be re- 
formed; and that we shall see children grow 
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Gabriel Snubbers bring physical luxury and mechanical economy in such 
marked degree that today more than 2,000,000 cars are Gabriel equipped. 


Gabriels smooth out rough roads. They make driving and riding easier. 
They save the car from the damaging jars and jolts. They prevent 
many body squeaks and rattles. They save motor and frame from stress 
and strain. 


Thirty leading manufacturers regularly equip one or more of their models 
with Gabriels. Thirty-one others drill holes in the frames of their cars so 
that the installation is quick, easy and inexpensive. 


With such overwhelming trade and public endorsement as this, why 
should you deny yourself the comfort and economy which Gabriel 
Snubbers bring? 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 
Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Sales & Service Everywhere © 
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HAT do you use after you 

shave? Hereisa brand new 
formula—not just something 
“recommended” for after shav- 
ing—but a preparation made 
expressly for the purpose from a 
scientist’s study of what the 
skin needs. 


See what Aqua Velva does: 


—cools, soothes, restores, protects the skin 
—delights when you pat it on 

—renders little cuts aseptically clean 
—has a new, masculine-type fragrance 


After shaving, your skin needs its 
natural moisture restored. Aqua Velva 
does this—conserves and restores the 
natural moisture of the skin. In this 
it differs utterly from most of the 
things men have been using after 
shaving. 


If you have a dry skin, Aqua Velva 
will instantly relieve the tight, drawn 
feeling and leave your face comfort- 
able. It prevents chapping, removes 
the glossy shine which is so objection- 
able —does everything an after-shaving 
preparation should do. 


Large 5-ounce bottle 50c. Costs almost 


nothing per day—only a few drops needed. 
By mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, if your 
dealer hasn't it yet. 


Try It Free! 
We'll gladly send you a free “150 drop” 
test bottle of Aqua Velva. Address 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. C, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Canada: 1114 St. Patrick Street, Montreal) 


“Keeps the 4 
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skin smiling” 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps 
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have completely disappeared. Great chairs 
by open fireplaces, where they sat, went 
with them. Grandmothers nowadays are 
found gowned in the highest heights of fash- 
ion, and they rush about as airily busy as 
the girls who are fifty years their juniors. 
Many grandmothers jazz and patronize the 
movies, preside at various committees and 
conferences, visit theaters and teas, and 
generally have engagement books filled to 
overflowing. Their figures and faces are 
usually molded to remarkable semblance 
of youth by beauty-parlor specialists, who 
prey on their ambition to live and look as do 
the young. This is the strangest change 
come into fashion in the last twenty years. 

The next group, my own generation of 
middle-aged mothers, also hide their wrin- 
kles and rush about, living as gayly as their 
own daughters; busy at clubs and restau- 
rants and cabarets, doing all kinds of sports 
and any other thing suggested to keep off the 
impression of their being the least passé. 

Neither of these older sets stays much at 
home. In fact, while many people have fine 
houses, I don’t know many homes today in 
the real old-fashioned sense of the good 
word. Fathers are at business, playing golf 
or traveling about; mothers are at work 
or amusing themselves outside; necessarily 
their children are largely brought up by 
what appears at first glance to be machin- 
ery. Born in hospitals, standardized doc- 
tors and nurses at first take charge; then 
come various governesses and tutors, or the 
smart schools in winter, with a camp in 
summer. So the child gets its training in the 
smartest classes, while the poorer groups 
are doing what they can to follow in these 
modes. It may be good in many ways, but 
the new system rather spoils the old idea of 
home. 


The Postwar American Girl 


Association with Europe, when it brought 
about the copying of some of Europe’s 
forms of bringing up, caused a choice of the 
wrong models. Smart America saw the 
fastest sets of London’s or of Paris’ floating 
crowds, where morals are a secondary thing 
and duty quite unknown, and where mere 
amusement is the god run after. Amer- 
icans, catching at an effective pose, little 
realized the existence of vast masses who 
are Europe’s solid strength and who lead 
old-fashioned patriarchal lives. Few here 
know how strenuously most Continental 
boys have always studied, how hard work- 
ing are these youngsters’ parents, seriously 
educating them and doing their best to- 
wards preserving civilization. But, if we 
try, in time and by an effort we shall learn 
more of Europe at her best; of the way her 
sufferings affect her below the surface. 
What is found in cabarets or on the fash- 
ionable beach and boulevard is about all 
that we have seen so far. 

Since my own little daughter made her 
debut, I have looked on with deepening 
interest at the young American girls whom 
she has around her. What these told me 
often of others farther afield was worth 
hearing too. Also I have listened to many 
mothers’ counsels, and it seems that in a 
general way, after the war, the American 
girl grew to a new model. Fearless and 
strong she is. Emancipated, having lost all 
desire for protection, she claims that hav- 
ing for years done men’s work across the 
seas and here, she has full right to vote or 
to do business, to go wherever she likes, to 
go alone or in any company which she may 
choose. She descends from her old pedestal 
quite voluntarily to be her brother’s equal, 
standing on a par with him in capacity and 
freedom. As a sign of this new liberty, 
often she dresses very much like him; often 
too, she drinks and swears and smokes, 
accepts his pastimes generally and:makes 
his manners hers. Probably these exterior 
signs are only transitory; but, of course, 
her parents are feeling hurt, shocked. How- 
ever, they seem usually to have no time to 
study the new problem; certainly they 
take no time to work it out. Meetings in 
the family circles grow very rare—why 
fight? So an armed truce is usually de- 
clared between the generations, and the 
misunderstanding remains and festers. 

Quite recently I listened along these lines 
to a very fine American father. He ad- 
mitted frankly how much modern condi- 
tions troubled his spirit. He said: 

“T managed to bring up my sons, as it 
were, by hand; to stay their friend, to see 
them educated; and now I’m starting them 
in life. They are strong fellows, with good 
minds and healthy, clean natures. They 
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like our home and what it represents. But 
everything outside seems to me to be the 
opposite of what they ought to find, and 
seems made to tempt them away from what 
I'd like to see them do. Their men friends 
from college happen to be nice fellows, but 
are always busy with sports, the clubs, 
drinking and jazz; the girls they meet are 
generally only half dressed, and as tough or 
tougher than are the boys. I’ve asked a lot 
of them here to see them for myself. As to 
our boys’ future—a life of polities is made 
of graft and disillusion; business nowadays 
means competition with a new cheating 
crowd of alien vultures who have come in 
here during the past ten or twenty years, and 
I dread my youngsters marrying present- 
day girls. 

“Our old American ideals seem to me to 
have sunk out of sight, and I wonder some- 
times what chance a decent boy gets to 
take hold of life. I wouldn’t have mine shut 
up, nor make mollycoddles of them. They 
must go out and live with other men and 
measure up. Yet I grow more and more 
discouraged as I look on, for it seems as if 
my own generation has reached out and 
taken to their hearts all the worst of Eu- 
rope’s ways and Europe’s crowds. We 
might have kept to our own virtues, which 
were strong, fine traits, even if we kept our 
ancient roughness too; or we might, in 
copying things abroad, have drawn on the 
best there was. But instead of doing either 
of these natural things, we have sacrificed 
our rugged strength to gain only a tawdry 
polish for our society’s so-called smart and 
noisy throng.” 

I think perhaps such a point of view is 
overstrained; but I have run across many 
parents lately who have echoed this man’s 
speech in varying tones, and I admit that 
I, too, have lived through some anxious 
moments. This was the case when we 
sent our boy to a far-away college, as when 
I saw our eldest girl make her debut, and 
also when our youngest entered her life at 
school. All three of our children were un- 
used to local American conditions. They 
had just come out of Russia, they had 
foreign bringing up and they were handi- 
capped by habits of discipline and guidance 
very unusual here. Each of the children 
had to face his or her small world alone, 
with discipline relaxed, and had no help 
save for what advice they could ask from 
us, who were frequently separated from 
them and were ignorant ourselves of this 
new world which had developed so curi- 
ously during my long absence. 

There were occasionally queer questions 
brought to me in my quiet sitting room. 
I was often in doubt as to how best to 
answer, and I found the simplest way was 
to lay down no fixed rules, to be as little 
set as possible, to go the new way so long 
as nothing really wrong seemed to come of 
it. Children must live naturally with their 
own generation; and perhaps more knowl- 
edge of life than had their elders is not a 
bad thing for them, provided wisdom comes 
dressed in simple, honest garb. 


Two Pictures of New York 


So we managed to stay friends with our 
three youngsters, and with most of their 
young companions whom we met. Some- 
how when these latter talked to me of all 
their troubles, pleasures and ambitions, 
they seemed more natural than had been 
their reputations. 

I fancy, after all, there is as little vital 
difference between our children and us, as 
there was between us and our own parents 
a generation back. The best of them are 
still a fine lot, bound to make good; and 
the worst of them will be lost soon, alas, 
and can’t much count. Of course, there are 
some real grounds for criticism. I often 
catch myself saying to the young people 
about me things I remember being told 
when I was growing up. They take the 
warnings just as well as I did in those days, 
let me say to their credit. Because on the 
whole their wide-open eyes have seen so 
much of suffering and wrong, I think they 
need rather less cautioning than I did. 
Their harder life has perhaps rubbed off 
their bloom a little, replacing it, however, 
with a steadiness and strength we lacked 
at the same age, which should inspire confi- 
dence. They shoulder responsibility lightly, 
as youth will; but they carry it well, I’ve 
found, and they don’t complain of hard 
knocks and disappointments. 

So much for the best of the modern 
children. I believe in them and in their 
strength of good intention, though I ad- 
mit my fear of life in cabarets and I dislike 
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Built hy Hudson 


| Ae Coach *9 


Touring Model $8 5 OQ, freight and tax extra 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


It is an easy way to tell if the new Essex Coach gives greater value 
than was ever provided at this price. 


| Take aride. It has answered the question for thousands. No car we 
ever introduced has had such a reception. It is drawing bigger 
crowds. It is selling faster. Everyone is talking about it. 


Priced $170 lower, the new Essex Coach provides a larger, hand- 
somer body, with even greater passenger comfort than the 
former Coach. 


And its 6-cylinder motor, built by Hudson, gives the smooth- 
ness of performance for which the Super-Six is famous. 


Has Qualities of Both Hudson and the Former Essex 
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In all that counts for long, satisfactory 
service at low cost the new Essex 
combines the most suitable details 
from both. 


See how handling is simplified. All 
controls are easy, simple and sure in 
operation. Steering is as easy as guid- 
ing a bicycle. Its motor flexibility 
makes gear shifting almost unneces- 
sary, except in starting. Note how 
comfortably and safely it holds even 
the roughest roads at all speeds. 


Gasoline, oil and tire mileages are ex- 
ceptional. A further satisfaction is the 
low cost at which all replacement parts 
are sold. Ask your dealer for the parts 
price list. In every respect the New 
Essex meets the requirements of de- 
pendable, comfortable transportation, 
free of burdensome expense. 


A ride will give you a conviction of 
goodness and quality, such as you 
never expected in a car of its price. 
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PIONEER } 
right of 


WIDE-WEB 


Garter Comfort 


The comfort lasts as long as 
the garters because the famous 
Brighton “comfort” elastic is 
the backbone of Pioneer- 
Brighton Wide-Webs. 


And Brighton elastic not only is 
made of special easy stretch rubber, 
but every rubber strand is wrapped 
and re-wrapped with soft yarn to 
guard against the deadening action 
of perspiration and thus insure the 
longest wear. 


Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs. give 
the best service because they are 
the best garters made. The proof 
is in the wearing. Insist on them at 
the men’s wear counter. 


Every Strand of Rubber 
Wrapped and Re-Wrapped 
with Soft Yarn 


Single Grip 
35c and up 


Double Grip 
50c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 47 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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BATTLING BUNYAN CEASES TO BE FU 


““Why—why, when would you—like to 
make it?” 

He took no hope from this question. It 
had always been like that—a crude spar- 
ring for time. 

“Any time,” he answered; “‘any eve- 
ning you say; or any day, either. If you 
want to make it daytime, I’ll lay off work 
that day; if you say an evening when I’m 
booked to fight, I’ll default the bout.” 

Deliberately he had left her no opening 
through which she might escape. Her pain- 
ful confusion showed him that she realized 
this. He watched her a moment, almost 
triumphantly, as if it were a sort of victory 
finally to topple upon his own head his 
long-tottering house of happiness. 

“Never mind, Miss Costigan,” he said 
before she could frame any response. ‘‘I— 
I won’t ask you again. I know how you 
feel about it.” 

“But, Mr. Bunyan, I ify 

“I know you’re ashamed to go out with 
me, and—and I guess nobody can blame 
you for it. Your friends would kid the life 
out of you if they saw you with me, and 
you know it. I’m not blaming you.” 

He turned to leave, but her voice brought 
him back again. 

“Mr. Bunyan, I want to say how—how 
sorry Iam. I—like you, but # 

“T told you I understand,” he interrupted 
dully. ‘‘I’m so used to things like this that 
I guess I can get over this all right. At 
least, you’ve been nicer to me than any- 
body else. You don’t seem to think I’m 
so—so funny. * I’ll never forget that, Miss 
Costigan. That’s something I’ll remem- 
ber—all my life!” 

For a moment they gazed straight into 
each other’s eyes—two pairs of suffering 
eyes meeting on the common ground of an- 
guish. Then the girl’s small fists clenched 
whitely. Her’chin lifted. Her bosom rose 
and fell in turmoil. 

“T—I’ll go out with you,” she said. 
““Any time you say!” 

He did not know that this was her pride- 
less sacrifice to love. He shook his head, 
slowly, sadly. 

“No, Miss Costigan. 
way.” 

He covered his flaming hair with his hat 
and fairly ran from the hotel. He walked 
and. walked, without direction, almost 
blinded with his boundless grief. 

“She pitied me!’”’ he kept murmuring 
under his breath. ‘‘She was ashamed all 
right, but she pitied me! So help me God,”’ 
he vowed, ‘‘I’ll never see her again!”’ 

Four days later he was summoned by tel- 
ephone to Jem Canby’s office. When he ar- 
rived he found two other men there with 
the promoter. He recognized one of them 
as Johnny Prentis, the lightweight cham- 
pion of the world, and the larger man as 
Prentis’ manager. They were on a barn- 
storming tour of the Middle West during 
the dull season in the East, Prentis boxing 
local talent in the various towns. It was 
easy money for the champion. 

“Hello, Bunyan,’”’ Canby greeted. ‘‘ Meet 
Johnny Prentis, the champion. And Mr. 
Riley, Johnny’s manager. Boys, this is 
Aiken Bunyan, the fellow I was talking 
about.”’ 

The champion and his manager grinned. 

‘Quite some moniker,’’ remarked Pren- 
tis, extending his hand. 

Bunyan shook the hand, but not warmly. 
Prentis was stopping at the Benson House, 
and Bunyan knew that the champion and 
Molly Costigan had become acquainted. 
In fact, he had seen the two. of them walk- 
ing together on Broad Street the evening 
before, Molly’s arm linked through Pren- 
tis’, and he imagined that she was quite 
honored thereby. The sight had added 
greatly to his suffering, even though he 
knew that he was forever through with 
Molly and that Prentis would leave town 
after his fight Friday evening, possibly 
never to return to Midland. 

“Kid,” said Canby, addressing Bunyan, 
“how would you like to go eight rounds 
with the champion Friday night?’ 

Bunyan’s eyes narrowed. 

“‘What’s the big idea?” he asked. “I’m 
not the top-notch hundred-thirty-five- 
pounder around here.”’ 

Canby winked at Prentis and the man- 
ager, and they winked back. They did it 
openly. There were to be no secrets kept 
from Bunyan. 

“Tt’s like this,’’ Canby explained. ‘‘I 
picked you for two reasons. In the first 


Not—not that 


(Continued from Page 31) 


place, Johnny doesn’t want to meet too 
tough a bird because, after all, this is just 
exhibition stuff. And if we choose Jimmy 
Dugan, he’ll have his hands full, because 
Dugan is good, and damn ambitious. On 
the other hand, if we pick anybody but you 
they’ll raise a howl. But with you, every- 
body’ll be satisfied and we'll pack the house 
to the doors. You get the idea, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bunyan grimly. ‘“They’ll 
look for the biggest laugh of their life when 
funny Aiken Bunyan meets the world’s 
champion.” 

“Wxactly,’”’ Canby admitted readily. 
“Now I’ll give you five hundred dollars for 
the bout. Johnny promises to take it easy. 
Don’t you, Johnny?”’ 

“Sure. It’ll go eight rounds, and not too 
rough.” 

“T’m not asking anyone to take it easy,” 
said Bunyan. 

“All right with me,” grinned Prentis. 
“‘T’ll end it in the first round if you want. 
Any round you say. I'll be glad of a 
chance to show some real stuff, because I’m 
bringing a little lady friend to see me work.”’ 

Bunyan’s throat closed. It was a full 
minute before he could speak. 

““We’ll see about that,” he said at length, 
“Friday night.’”’ He turned to Canby. “‘I’ll 
take this fight, but I want more than five 
hundred for it. I want a thousand.” 

“A thousand!”’ 

“Yes, a thousand,’’ Bunyan repeated. 
“T’m damn funny, ain’t I? I’ll pack the 
house, won’t I? They’ll come in from three 


counties to laugh their fool heads off at me. — 


I’m worth a thousand.” 

Canby looked helplessly at the cham- 
pion and his manager. It was evident where 
lay the real authority. 

“Listen,” cried Prentis. ‘‘This comic 
valentine thinks he’s good. He thinks his 
funny jaw can meet more than one of my 
right or left hand socks. I’ll make him a 
little sporting proposition. We’ll give him 
two hundred bucks for every round he stays 
with me. Or he can have the original offer 
of five hundred for the fight.’”’ He turned 
to Bunyan. ‘‘What do you say, funny- 
mug?”’ 

“‘T’ll take the two hundred a round,”’ said 
Bunyan. ‘“Let’s put that in writing. And 
also put in that under no circumstances is 
the referee to stop the bout on a technical 
knock-out. It’s to go on until I’m put down 
for the count of ten. Get that?” 

“The referee won’t have to stop it,” 
laughed Prentis. ‘I will.” 

On Friday night the Midland Sporting 
Club was indeed crowded to the doors. To 
the normal seating capacity of the building 
many rows of benches had been added, and 
not only was every seat occupied but peo- 
ple stood in a solid line along the railing be- 
hind the ringside chairs and at the top of 
the tiers which sloped up the walls. 

“Some of ’em came to see the cham- 
pion,” thought Bunyan as he walked down 
an aisle to the ring, “‘but most of ’em came 
to laugh at me.” 

He crawled through the ropes and seated 
himself in his corner. The champion had 
entered a moment before him and was al- 
ready seated, smiling gayly and confidently, 
as a champion should. Bunyan regarded 
him intently. Prentis’ nose, broken many 
times, was flat and misshapen. When he 
grinned two front gold teeth glittered in 
the light. He was revoltingly ugly; why 
did not the people laugh at him? Why only 
at Bunyan, who bore not a single mark of 
battle? 

Thoughts like these were the only ones 
that had come into his mind for nearly 
three weeks. They had become an obses- 
sion, haunting him day and night. Why did 
they laugh at him? Why did they laugh at 
his name—his mother’s name, his father’s 
name? Why? 

“‘Lad-ies and gentle-men!’’ The an- 
nouncer, flinging both arms into the air for 
silence, was speaking. ‘In this corner we 
have with us this evening Johnny Prentis, 
lightweight champion of the world!” 

A roar of cheers rose from the spectators, 
a mingling of inarticulate shouts, an under- 
current of handclapping. Prentis rose in ac- 
knowledgment, shaking gloved hands with 
himself high in the air. 

The announcer waited long enough, then 
motioned again for silence, which was read- 
ily granted him. 

“And in this corner we have Bat- 
tling —Red—Achin’—Bunion”’—he grinned 
broadly—‘‘of Midland.” 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the Gat witha 


Double Guarantee 


2 Pocket 
Coat 


$7.50 


value 
unequalled 
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A Sure Safeguard 


Your retailer spreads out a lot of 
knitted coats for your inspec- 
tion—you can’t decide—you spot 
one coat with a double guaran- 
tee—that’s a Thermo—read the 
guarantee carefully, then buy the 
Thermo. 

You’ll have the satisfaction of 
knowing in advance that the 
Thermo is guaranteed all virgin 
wool. Thermo looks attractive, 
holds its shape, stands repeated 
washing and gives exceptionally 
good wear. 

Worn all the year ’round 
Thermo is the king of comfort coats for 
wearing around home, at work or play. 
Made in Scotch Grain, Tartan and 
Heather Mixtures. Straps at wrists for 
loose or tight cuffs. Coats $7.50 to 
$9.00; Vests $5.00 and $6.00. 

Look for the Thermo virgin wool 
hanger in the neck. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write us. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc., 
Dept. M, 349 Broadway, New York 


This double guarantee applies only 
to coats with this hanger in the neck 


mermo 


HUDSON. 


N.Y. 


EF for any reason due to faulty workman. 
ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool—not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called “all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc, 
Hudson New York 


P. S.—See other side for washing directions. 


“From Sheeps Back ToYours” 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

The house laughed a little—ever so little. 

‘Six hundred,” muttered Bunyan. ‘“‘Two 
more to go.”’ 

Champion Johnny Prentis was enraged. 
Each round was costing him two hundred 
dollars, but that fact concerned him least 
of all. This smart Aleck busher, this funny- 
mug was making good his boast. And 
everyone in the place—particularly the sev- 
eral sport writers—knew that he, the cham- 
pion, was trying his best for a knock-out. 

“The damn hick,’’ he complained to his 
manager, “‘ain’t got sense enough to know 
when he’s hurt! He just won’t stay down!”’ 

“Take your time,” advised Riley. 
“Measure him and put over a hard one 
right on the button.” 

““Ain’t 1?” cried Prentis. ‘I’ve hit him 
with everything I got; and I added some 
new ones [ didn’t know I had. But he 
won’t stay put.” 

“You’re overanxious, that’s what’s the 
matter,’’ Riley declared. ‘‘Take your time 
and let him have it.” 

“Watch me!”’ said Prentis through his 
teeth. 

It is not often that such brutality enters 
into modern pugilism. In this bout there 
intruded a personal element which is usu- 
ally lacking. A prideful champion fought 
with rage at his own comparative impotency; 
a heartbroken, soul-sick youth suffered un- 
yieldingly because his physical pain seemed 
to soothe another, deeper anguish. And 
what suffering Battling Bunyan endured! 
It seemed impossible that any man could 
withstand so unmerciful a beating and yet 
dare to meet still further punishment. 
During the fourth round he fell again and 
again to the canvas floor, sometimes to his 
knees, sometimes prone, on his back or on 
his face, where he writhed in agony. But 
always he was on his sagging, tottering legs 
again before the referee could utter ‘‘T'en.”’ 

A hush had fallen over the Midland 
Sporting Club, as if this once-laughing 
throng were now suffering even as Bunyan 
suffered, as if the merciless rain of blows 
which thudded against Bunyan’s pulpy 
face actually stung the faces of those who 
watched them and heard their crushing im- 
pact. The gong boomed at last into a 
strange stillness. No laughter now as Bun- 
yan staggered blindly to his corner; no 
merry quips and jests. A shroud of horror 
hung low and oppressively like the motion- 
less smoke fog. 

In his corner for the respite of a single 
minute, Battling Bunyan lay back heavily 
against the angle of the ropes while his 
seconds gently sponged the blood from his 
battered face and body, held the bottle of 
aromatic salts beneath his nostrils. The 
sting of the pungent odor quickened his 
drooping senses. His puffed lips moved. 

“Eight—hundred! One—more—to go!” 

Thensomeonein that silent throng moved. 
Someone leaped to his feet in what seemed 
to be sudden fury. 

“Stop the fight!” he shouted. “‘Stopit!”’ 

The words burst like a shell amid the 
motionless ranks. In an instant the place 
was filled with a chaos of voices, of tramp- 
ing, scraping feet, of bodies rising. 


GOOSE STUFFING 


testimony as to the absurdity of the story 
had to be explicit, painstaking, submitted 
to all the legal requirements of evidence in 
order to offset the invention of a flash news 
paragraph inspired perhaps by mere radical 
leanings designed to give the new Italy a 
black eye. Such is the power of mere as- 
sertion! And such a power is always in the 
hands of those who are unscrupulous in 
stuffing the geese. 

Any shrewd person, before accepting mere 
assertion, particularly if it is sensational 
and startling, will do well not only to weigh 
the mere power of assertion but also to 
weigh the factor known as the desire to be- 
lieve. This desire is extraordinarily strong 
in the average American heart. If your 
American neighbor—the man who lives in 
the house next door—believed and stated 
yesterday that yellow was blue, you may be 
pretty sure that tomorrow it will be addi- 
tionally difficult for him to receive informa- 
tion creating a distinction between the two 
colors. Other peoples have no such love of 
their opinion. They will open their ears to 
new evidence more readily than we do, be- 
cause we are fond of thinking that we have 
always been right since birth; and secondly 
we are prone to accept any conclusion based 
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“Stop the fight! Stop the fight!” 

The angry demand shrilled from every 
throat. 

Several policemen ran down the aisles 
and met at the ringside. A lieutenant 
stopped the timekeeper’s hand as it rose to 
hammer the gong. Jem Canby caught the 
police officer’s eye and nodded, motioned 
decisively to the referee. The fight was 
over. Without formalities it was concluded. 
No awarding of the decision; no raising of 
the winner’s arm. In the hearts and minds 
of the spectators, not the champion but 
that battered bleeding boy who drooped in 
his corner was the winner. 

“With muttered curses on his lips Prentis 
rose and let his attendants envelop him in 
his robe. In his victory he was no hero. 
He felt it, knew it. 

“Let’s get out of this,” said Riley quickly. 
“These rubes ain’t got no love for you now, 
Johnny.” 

In Bunyan’s ebbing consciousness the 
trend of events slowly shaped themselves. 
The fight was stopped. Only one more 
round to go—and the fight was stopped. 
Only two hundred dollars more to add to 
that which he had earned through three 
long years of heartache—and they had 
stopped the fight. These people who had 
shamed him with their laughter, tortured 
him with their quips, stabbed again and 
again into his sensitive heart—they now 
denied him his desire at the very moment 
when it was within his grasp. A numbing 
despair gripped him. 

How they must hate him! 
must hate him! 

Of a sudden this despair changed to fury. 
They could not do it! They dared not do 
it! Even as they hated him, so did he hate 
them. First they had placed beyond his 
attainment the girl he loved, and now 

He struggled to his feet, swayed drunk- 
enly, tottered drunkenly to the ropes, and 
clutching them for support faced his tor- 
turing inquisitors. He could not see them 
through his puffed and purblind eyes; they 
were to him but a black shapeless mass. 
But he could hear them, though their 
voices floated to him as from vast distances. 
Perhaps they were laughing. Surely he 
must seem to them a comic spectacle with 
his black closed eyes, his misshapen nose, 
his thick slashed lips and blood-smeared 
face and body! How funny, indeed, he 
must seem to them! 

“Listen—to me!”’ he screamed as loudly 
as he could. ‘Listen, I tell you!” 

He was conscious of the hush which in- 
stantly fell. He tried to curl his lips into a 
sneer. 

“Why don’t you laugh? Why don’t you 
laugh at me now—all of you? I—I been so 
funny to you all along, I guess—I guess I’m 
still pretty funny yet. My eyes are funnier 
now than they ever were. My—my lips 
stick out farther ’n ever. Why don’t you 
laugh? 

“You—you got no right to stop this 
fight! You got no right to do that to me! 
I could stick another round. You know 
I could stick another round. But you want 


How they 


to keep me from—from getting that last . 


two hundred dollars. 
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on the world as we would wish it to be, 
rather than upon the world as it is. 

When I came back from the Russian front 
during the war and talked about the young, 
blond, clean-shaven giants who were being 
recruited for the Russian Army, a great 
number of my fellow countrymen said, 
“You must be mistaken about the Russians. 
They are men who wear black beards.” I 
tried to explain that our Russian immi- 
grants, from whom this black-beard picture 
was taken, were of the Russian Jewish type 
andracially werenot Russiansatall. Butev- 
eryone bore resentment against any change 
in their own picture gallery of traditional 
belief! They wanted to believe exactly what 
they wanted to believe. Having consider- 
able knowledge of European and Oriental 
peoples, as well as my own kind, I want to 
be frank enough to say that the foreigners, 
when they receive new evidence, prick up 
their ears, open their eyes, sniff the wind 
and are willing to face facts; but that in 
the main we, on the contrary, have a ter- 
rible burden in our dislike of bothering to 
get the evidence behind some bare asser- 
tion, and have a real hatred of this evidence 
if it upsets our calculations of yesterday, or 
the conviction we learned at papa’s knee, or 
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“My country can 
ber of these refugees ( 
but perhaps it is our aut 
We can, on a pinch, put # 
our agricultural districts. 


refugees. c 
them they will huddle d 
‘and become paupers 
relief workers. We 
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12s Necessary 
to 


oid Repairs 


he whole story of 
motor car upkeep 


yi simple thing to keep a car in good condition—running 
dinneedful of repairs. But how many motorists do it? 
r ible with one part, then another. But if you’ll notice, it’s usually 
te the chassis that causes the grief and brings the repair bill. 
ai © on paying repair bills for such parts as spring shackles, 
3, universal, water pump, steering connections, etc., yet when 
operating costs they think only of engine repairs or the cost 
ail tires. : A 
; sem oblivious to the fact, but most motor car grief comes 
parts, and the repairs on these parts amount to more than 
tine repairs, gasoline and oil combined. 


Lack of Proper Lubrication 


incessary to have these troubles with chassis bearings. It’s all 
oobile men point out, to nothing else than poor lubrication. 
riair man—he’ll tell you that 80% of the repairs made on the 
of a motor car are made because of improper lubrication. 
l fearing chassis bearings need the protection of lubricant as 
- otor bearings. “ 
“orn bearings mean more than a squeaky or rattling car, more 
car—they mean heavy repair bills, rapid depreciation, low 


eicar market, authorities tell us, a $1,500 car of standard make 
bin methodically lubricated by the owner, will generally sell 
$50 more than a car whose lubrication has been neglected. 


It’s So Simple With Alemite 


‘(J grease-cup method it was, admittedly, a job to lubricate a 
o2n the lubricant never reached the entire bearing surfaces). 
te Alemite High Pressure System it is almost as easy to lubri- 
is as the motor. 

bf the Alemite Compressor forces clean lubricant clear through 
'surface. As the new grease is forced in, the old grease, grit 
€ orced out. 

cAlemite every 500 miles means a car that will be practically 
wir and repairs—a sweet-running car and a long-lived car of high 


Al 
+ 


_ Write for Valuable Information 


| /emite for what it truly is—as much a fundamental in motor car operation 
‘air—and you'll find it a simple thing to keep your car in good condition, 
€ irs. Oil, water, air—Alemite—that’s the whole story of motor car upkeep. 
$4 your car make it a once-every-500-miles habit. If Alemite is not on your 
‘we'll tell where to have it installed complete—$5 to $20, according to make 
Ci (Ford and Chevrolet, $3.99, Overland, $5.67.) Canadian prices higher. 

f you would know the full importance of lubrication, write for our free 
a)pots on Your Car to Watch.” 


: MANUFACTURING CO., 2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
an Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


ye 
2 Alemite All-Metal Lubricating 


; jan Spring Covers make any car ride 
| 


easier. 
‘ “Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.” 
“rs 


sh pressure lubricating system 


ida 
| A Bassick-Alemite Product 


Alemite Fitting Glas : 
with Cross Pin C00, 0.000" 
a 


OIL OR GREASE 


Alemite works well with either oil or grease. 
But for best results, we recommend Alemite 
Lubricant—a pure solidified oil especially adapted 
for our system—has all the virtues of oil, but is 
sufficiently solid to ‘stay put.’’ 


aa 
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“Don’t kick your tires 
—use this gauge” 


If you are doubtful about the air pressure in 
your tires, kicking them won’t tell you what 
you want to know. 


Improper inflation may be too much air, too little 
air, or uneven inflation. With too much air, the 
force of jolts and bumps is increased, vibration is 
greater, and the cushioning effect is lost. 


FS 
ul 


With too little air the effect is the same as extra 
weight in the car. Uneven inflation, one tire too 
hard and another too soft, upsets the balance of 
the body, squeaks occur, and the car responds slowly 
to the steering wheel. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN U.S. PAT. OF FICE == 
URE — GAUGE 


= 3/2 B/1G — 2/14/22 - 4/10/23 


The Schrader Tire Gauge tells you instantly the 
air pressure in your tires. The gauge makes it easy 
for you to maintain correct inflation and secure 
maximum tire service. 


There are three types of Schrader Gauges: the 
angle-foot gauge made specially for balloon tires; 
the straight gauge for regular passenger car tires; 
and the angle-foot for truck tires and regular pas- 
senger car tires on wire or disc wheels and wheels 
with thick spokes or large brake drums. 


TIRE-PRESS 


PAT D. 7/6/09 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Air—the most 
elusive prisoner.” This booklet tells how to care for 
tire valves. It will help you get the maximum ser- 
vice from your tires. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and address and we will mail 
you a copy direct. 


You can get this 
Schrader Angle- Foot 
Tire Gauge or either of 
the other two types of 
Schrader Gauges at any 
motor accessory shop, 


garage, or hardware 
store. Buy your gauge 
today. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 
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we do not have to receive also American 
charitable assistance.” 

Now, of course, in the main this man 
would have agreed with me and with you 
and the rest of us that nothing is finer than 
the spirit that provides the funds for Amer- 
ican relief work abroad; but if he had been 
asked to be absolutely frank he would have 
added—as he did—that, in the main, we 
are considered abroad as being benevo- 
lently crazy. He would admit that we save 
a lot of suffering unfortunates from death, 
but he would have added—as he did—that 
we pauperize a great many peoples and pre- 
vent them from going back to work. He 
would explain—as he did—our tendency to 
put our money in the wrong places by say- 
ing that we were gulls for the propaganda 
of those who obtain a living, an adventure 
or the Royal Order of the Simoleon Fleece 
for their labor in making other folks pay the 
bills of the generous gesture. 

In common with certain newspaper men 
who are friends of mine, and who saw it, he 
would point out that he had seen trains, 
carrying dried milk into a certain country 
where a certain number of cars of milk 
given by American money were hitched 
onto the hind end of a train of dried milk 
that was sold by some other nation for 
cash. Furthermore, he might have pointed 
out that there are American associations 
for helping, let us say, the deaf of such and 
such a country—a country that prides it- 
self on doing a normal amount of good for 
its deaf and rather resents our advertising 
its deafness. 

He might have pointed out that well- 
meaning American ladies have gone to the 
Vatican and asked the Pope to give his pat- 
ronage to the supply of free milk, say for 
Switzerland, and that the Pope, rather 
astounded, answered, ‘‘But that country 
exports milk!” 

Why am I telling all this? For the simple 
reason that the prime minister who said 
these things to me would never dream of 
getting upon the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and saying them. No, never! 
And why not? Because he would be up 
against a tremendous, overwhelming, un- 
usually thoroughly organized propaganda. 

And that propaganda would have ap- 
pealed already to American willingness to 
listen to mere assertion; to our traditional 
belief that nothing must be said that will 
diminish our conception of the duty of our 
big heart—especially when that obligation 
is a long, long, long way off. 


Minding Other People’s Business 


If in the middle of our country a mining 
strike results in the brutal murder of half a 
hundred helpless corralled creatures, leav- 
ing widows and orphans; if our laws fail to 
punish the guilty, it makes no such occa- 
sion for our activity as does exactly the 
same unpleasantness if this unpleasantness 
takes place between peoples in far-off places. 
If our immigrants settle in colonies and fail 
to absorb into our population, and develop 
crime spots and misery blotches, we are less 
concerned about them than if they had 
stayed far away across the world. If we 
hear about the opium evil in China and 
India, we leap to benevolent interest, even 
though we may consume more narcotics 
per capita than one or the other of the other 
far-away lands, and never give it a thought. 

And why is this so? It is because as to 
any far-away evil the assertion goes 100 
per cent. In addition to that, it is because 
we have so long cherished the idea that it 
was our duty to put our distant neighbor’s 
house in order, that now the logic of devel- 
oping a good home civilization first will not 
displace it. Our national idea is that we are 
all right, and that we ought to make the 
other fellow all right also. Neither may be 
true, but we have the habit of belief and the 
desire to believe. It has been soaked into 
us. Nothing in the world is more comfort- 
ing than the thought that we are near 
enough perfection to send out agents to 
sow the crop of benevolence where the long 
weeds grow and every bathtub requires a 
set of six lessons. 

In mixing up goose stuffing, therefore, 
the first thing is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, the invention of ways and means to 
reach the geese; the first thing to consider 
is the ingredients of the stuffing. I will 
disclose the proper recipe. It follows: 

To flat assertion add sufficient benevo- 
lence to insure that in case any geese pro- 
test they may be accused of being against 
kindness or virtue or love of man, or of 
being enemies of God. It is wise to do this, 


| 
| 


even in cases of propagan 
tics or international polit; 
soap. Mix thoroughly into 
lief and prejudices of the p 
For instance, if the pp 
being made in favor of } 
signboards, it would be we 
in some way with devotion 
Armistice Day, or the idea { 
labor should form a part 
quickly while hot. ; 
Having determined the 
mixture for the goose sty 
problem is to get it intro 
geese. I have had, it seems 
of this kind solicited by ;| 
thousand publicity agenej 
publicity agency is run bya 
run by ex-lawyers, ex-doct) 
ex-college professors; but n 
always be the ex-clergyman 
one who will know how to ge 
tioned from the pulpit. it 
into the newspapers, the m 
the rostrum and the rotogr; 
summit of propaganda is to;, 
working. They are so much: 
colleges that nowadays any) 
statesman would willinglysy 
agencies, ten newspapers, fo’ 
two college professors and (: 
film—all for one ex-clergyy 
I was asked recently 
statesman who was making 
over here, ‘‘Haven’t your 
over into politics?” | 
I said, “Well, maybe. 
are carrying a side line.” 


Keeping the Work« 


A good method of distribur 
ing comes from providing aj 
as possible with jobs—par 
jobs are abroad and furnish 
travel in comfort. The best 
ganizations are built on th’ 
first glance one might think 
sary to have money to p’ 
and traveling expenses. po 
tribute the jobs and those 
will attend to raising the | 
salaries. They will keep ay 
ization that passes the h 
Depend upon it! The chi 
among the job holders therey 
skilled veterans as workers, 

Professional workers in ¢; 
become a substantial clas 
and peace—added thousais 
number. They have learnedi 
of drives, campaigns, litet 
sticking to the fraterniaaey 
Among them there are a lot 
souls—just as willing i 
were not making a living 
there are certain a 
the same to provide goose 1 
terrible yowl arises from tl 
hard-sensed person gives a/ 
show that things are not so \ 
painted. 

I said to one of the headst 
organizations last year: | 

“Look at this piece of liter 
gerates everything. It is » 
create love and pity, but ha’ 
Would Jesus of Nazareth 0 
publication?”’ } 

The gentleman heaved ag 

“Alas,” he said, “it is have 


“Why, they have com 
““And_are any of then 
“T believe some of 
There is no propaga 
ter than the man or ¥ 


the cause or the need 
spirited, cynical, une 
parsimonious creature 


sweet-faced lady who was ®! 
coordinate the work of some 7! 
ments in Europe. 
I said to her, ‘‘ Are you sul 
to find any substantial womes 
for your cause in Europe 
(Continued on Pe ! 
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| “The Covered Wagon,” a moving picture, grips the heart, 
thrills the imagination, and inspires the respect and reverence 
,of every American citizen who sees it for the hardy pioneers 
who blazed the trail in settling this great country. 

| What a romance it is, and how faithfully it depicts the 
hardships of transportation of several decades ago! What a 
= advance has occurred since, and how gratifying it is 
to reflect that the descendants of these old pioneers were and 
are the creators of the modern transportation vehicles we 
‘use today! 

_ Railroads, both steam and electric, electric railways, and 
, gas driven automobiles, airships, and trucks, accomplishments 
‘by American men within three generations, are the romance 
of American transportation. 


The “covered wagon,” illustrated below, built by John 
| Studebaker in 1830, is now in the Studebaker museum at South 
Bend. John Mohler Studebaker, his son, a wagon-builder and 
blacksmith, with his brothers Henry and Clem, built a covered 
wagon in 1852 with which he joined a wagon train for Cali- 
fornia in search of gold. This wagon was one of the train 
which arrived at old Hangtown (now Placerville) in August, 
! 1853, in good condition. 


f 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE COVERED WAGON OF 1830 
Built by John Studebaker 
Now in the Studebaker Museum 


mrp? S LARGEST 


1833—1917 
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JOHN MOHLER STUDEBAKER 


John Mohler Studebaker renounced gold mining to build 
wheelbarrows for miners and repair stage coaches, which tasks 
he followed for five years. Returning to South Bend in 1858, he 
invested his savings of $8,000 in the firm of H. & C. Studebaker, 
and for forty-five years supervised the building of Studebaker 
wagons and carriages. He was a master builder. 


The covered automobile illustrated below is one example of 
Studebaker products of today.. It is built by men who cherish 
the ideals of the Studebaker brothers and seek to add luster to 
the name. It is a striking illustration of the part Studebaker 
has played in the romance and development of transportation 
vehicles. It represents the supreme accomplishment of the 
present day, and stands out as a quality product of the first 
order. It provides adaptability, comfort, and luxury, at a 
moderate price made possible by the facilities of the $50,000,000 
of manufacturing plants in which it is built. 


The broad principle upon which Studebaker business has 
prospered for seventy-two years, now grounded upon tradition, 
insures satisfaction to everybody who deals with the House of 
Studebaker. 
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SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


THE COVERED AUTOMOBILE OF 1924 
Built by The Studebaker Corporation 
Now in the hands of Thousands of Owners 
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Romance of Transportation in America 
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‘Say, Doc, haven’t you got a bracer in that grip? This is my third 
blowout this morning.’’ 

“You don’t need a bracer, Billy. 
field tires.”’ 


What you need is Kelly-Spring- 


HE ability of Kelly-Springfield 
cords to stand a tremendous 
amount of punishment without giv- 
ing trouble is only one of the features 


that have won for them their great 
popularity. They also give as near- 
ly perfect protection against skid- 
ding as any tire can give and deliver 
mileage which alone would make 
their purchase profitable. 


It costs no more 


to buy a Kelly 


KELLY~~TIRES 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
find them, will you promise to report the 
truth about the results of your research?”’ 

She looked at me with the sad eyes of 
one who gazes at a man who is behind 
prison bars, or who ought to be, and went 
her way. 

The, mere existence of partisan organiza- 
tions guarantees to us a certain amount of 
propaganda. We have a whole set of inter- 
national societies doing, no doubt, a great 
deal of good. But of course there is their 
literature, and some of them flood us with 
goose stuffing. Imagine, for instance, that 
the president of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Halcyon Isles arrives in New 
York with a letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Downright Uplift.. He tells her that the 


| Haleyonites are being robbed of their sim- 
| ple little homes by a great power. 


He in- 
vokes the aid of the great-hearted American 
people and their Government. Mrs. Up- 


_ lift, who belongs to the Peace-at-Any-Price 
Society, nevertheless writes the Secretary 


of State that we should send a squadron! 
When the State Department writes her 
that no one can steal the homes of Halcy- 
onites because they live in caves, Mrs. Up- 
lift decides that a committee is necessary. 
Being a member of three hundred and forty- 
eight fashionable committees already 
formed, she thinks, naturally, of another. 
The limousines come out. The ladies decide 


_ that Halcyon Isles must be saved and go 
| home to ask their secretaries where they 


are. The bankers and brokers and all that 
set are enlisted. A diplomat out of a job 
sees a chance to work up the people of the 
United States about the Halcyon oppressed. 
He struggles with Mrs. Uplift and gets 
away from her the control of the Halcyon 
Society. He learns that the Department 
of State has never recognized Halcyon, and 
in a statement to the press accuses the 
Administration of failing to expand our 
foreign trade, and of engaging in a policy of 
isolation. 

He circulates a petition to Congress in 
the name of the society, which by now has a 
secretary, a treasurer, an honorary board 
of presidents, a board of managers, an hon- 
orary board of trustees, a corresponding 
secretary and a publicity committee—all 
on the letterhead of the society. Prom- 
inent men who receive this petition sign 
it—naturally, because they do not know 
what it is about. Benevolence is the one 
thing nobody needs to know about. Ed- 
itorials begin to appear about the fine rec- 
ords of the eight Halcyon Islanders who 
fought in the war and the legitimate claim 
of the Halcyon Isles upon our sympathy. 
The Halcyon Isles are said to have had an 
unbroken existence of three thousand years. 
Three Halcyon Islanders appear at meetings 
all over the United States and with sad, 
grave faces play their simple island melo- 
dies on the oopla and laugh in their big 
quaint sleeves. 


Just Bursting With It 


The morning mail brings us all our appeal 
‘to save Halcyon with our hearts and with 
our dollars, to guarantee its independence, 


| its self-determination, and to demand that 
| the United States take a mandate of the 


islands and require that Brazil or Japan set 
aside a large territory asa National Haleyon 
Home’’—just as we at the demand of 
Patagonia would agree to set aside the 
state of West Virginia as a National Home 
for the Negro. The upshot of the whole 
affair is that the great power which is per- 
secuting the Halcyon Islanders withdraws 
its line of trading steamers and the presi- 


| dent of the Chambers of Commerce of the 


Haleyon Isles goes back and is free to ex- 
ploit and goose-stuff his own dear independ- 
ent people, which was what he was after 
when he came to New York. So he sends 
back to our retired diplomat the Decoration 


| of the Great Kingfisher! 


In the meantime we have been Halcyoned 


| in the papers, in the movies, by broadcast- 


ing and by orators, by talking machine and 
by mail and telegraph and telephone, by 
signboard and smoke-writing on the sky, 
This is an age and time when we are learn- 
ing so much that we never have a moment 
to think.. We are asked to take in such a 
quantity that we are ready to burst—with 
goose stuffing. 

A writer in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post pointed out recently that if a group 
of persons wanted Congress to pass a law 
freeing all captive canaries, all that would 
be necessary would be to hire a publicity 
agent and a lobbyist, to accuse all detainers 
of canary birds as heartless and cruel brutes, 


and before even the birds th 
protest against being turn, 
winter the job would he q 
100 per cent possibility jn 
not impossible at all. Tf ¢ 
holder manufacturers’ organ 
to start a brush-’em-thrice-g 
to-right movement and hay¢ 
party platforms, and cametg 
me to take the job on a ¢¢ 
would do it. 

I’d begin with the phrase, 
next to godliness.” I'd get < 
I'd have college presidents ¢ 
committee. I’d make life. 
panies buy space for me, © 
close-ups showing a tooth ir 
after having been brushed 
direction. I’d defy an opp 
man to open his mouth. H 
because if he did the pul 
A personal-liberty league 
me. If they did, I’d say 
up by the National Denti 
of the fear that my moy, 
the filling-and-pulling bu 
’em. I would show they 
church and religion and pro; 
the legislation passed. If 
brush their teeth from left t 
the law on’em. I’d see’em 
teeth and I’d say, ‘‘ I made’e 
I’m a benefactor, I am! ] 
Iam! And I’ve had my wa 
do it whether they wanted 
got their conscience and thei) 
lover of mankind. My name 
I’macrusader. I’ma divine 
what I’d be able to say— 
goose stuffing. : 


Rough Work and 


The fact is that even whe 
a paid job, there is a cert 
about forcing one’s own will 
a lovely sensation—especis 
own name gets into print so 
a great thrill in being fors 
easiest horse to ride into tl 
cause. It costs nothing; t 
bills, and it is the stuffer anc 
who gets all the credit. 
Now we have come to t; 
foreigners are beginning to 
of our goose-stuffing busi 
opinion has begun to have. 
men and governments abrii 
already begun to pull and} 
before the war involved us. 
primary-school days. They 
of Dernburg and the i 
propaganda. Both of the 
sore thumbs. | 
The attempts of those di 
as awkward as an attempt! 
drum under the doormat. 
rough work has gone. 
I do not say that foreig 
have actually instituted Mir 
ican Opinion, but it woulll 
deny that no end of thougl 
days to methods that will p} 
the nose of our thinking ors 
the quart measure over th 
pasture fence. | 
It is our duty to watch the 
It ought to be watched, 
reason than because in (f 
dealings abroad with one n 
of cables by another nation) 
an immense amount of 
what our business men are 
prices they are quoting and 
ties they have discovered. . 
the reason that cables oftei! 
control of an international/ 
tion. Give me the control 0% 
untangling codes and by poy 
even for an hour or two A 


can raise the very deuce Wi) 
programs of my opponents. ! 
and by no means the leas 
could do a great deal by the 
services to affect the news! 
morrow morning to the peoy|' 
States. Often, as I have fr? 
power of the first assertio) 
overcome. Therefore by 1 


catch up with it, I do not 
suspicion at any nation; pa’e 
to avoid suggesting that | 
which controls more cablean 
sending to and from Ameri 
in the world misuses this ¢¢ 
sert that, in case of a chan 
(Continued onP 
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w the Chrysler Six Establishes 
w Ideals of Ease and Stability 


xceme wheel base and generous 
ostly and inconvenient luxuries. 


lick to fundamentals, Chrysler 
lve literally obsoleted previous 
oorcarsolidityandridingcomfort. 


length of the Chrysler Six is 160 
»mveniently adapts itself to the 
i7 parking space. 


= roadability based on gross 


yles generous room for five large 
i better still, it rides so smoothly 

| drive in comfort at speeds up 
4an hour over a cobbled street 


“ud. 


jar Six Phaeton weighs 2740 
«y for the road. 


vidrive it 60—70 miles an hour 
usual clutching of the steering 
hut sidesway and road weaving 
iily make speed a fearful thing. 


t2 years for Chrysler engineers 


itiding ease and roadability. 


¢ by discarding the common 
1 of comfort and solidity—heavy 


‘great length. 


ee the ideal car had to be light 


r economy and easy handling. 


it had to combine roominess 
f. to afford easy parking. 


eal, the new type of quality car 
tle as solidly as a two-ton car; it 


Uall of the seven fundamentals 


must take the bumps as easily as the ordi- 
nary Leviathans of the road. 

The Chrysler Six not only does all that, but 
it goes ’way beyond. For one ride in the 
Chrysler will give you an entirely new con- 
ception of riding ease and stability. 


First, Chrysler engineers brought the center 
of gravity lower than ever before. 

They got weight closer to the road by scien- 
tific chassis layout. 

Then they discarded the ordinary front axle 
and perfected a new, scientific Chrome- 
Molybdenum tubular axle. 


The Chrysler front axle has 34 per cent 
greater rigidity, or static strength, than an 
Il-beam axle of the same weight. It has over 
five times the resistance to horizontal strains 
in a fore and aft direction. Its resistance to 
torsion, or twisting, strain is 138 per cent 
greater. 

The greater rigidity of this wonderful new 
axle keeps the tremors of road jolts out of 
the steering gear. This makes steering infi- 
nitely easier; riding infinitely smoother. 


The next step was to distribute the weight 
of the car to keep the whole chassis in per- 
fect balance at even highest speeds. That 
cut out most of the ordinary road weaving. 
Then a new type of spring mounting was 
devised. 

Chrysler Six springs are mounted close to the 
hubs and parallel to the wheels. That elim- 
inates sidesway. You can actually. drive the 
Chrysler around turns at 50 miles an hour. 


sler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry-sler 


To make the riding ease just as exceptional, 
the springs themselves were scientifically 
balanced—thin vanadium leaves of precisely 
the right length and number to cradle you 
over a bump that usually hurls you out of 
the seat. 


The great spring companies say that Chrysler 
has accomplished the perfected spring action 
they have been seeking for years. 


In addition, all these features of comfort are 
supplemented by tires of extraordinary size. 


The result of these engineering advances is 
that the Chrysler Six flattens down to the 
road like a greyhound after a rabbit, and 
runs steadily as an express train on its rails. 


If you happen to hit an ordinary road bump 
or rut when you’re going 45 in your Chry- 
sler, you never think of slowing down. You 
don’t have to with a car that rides like the 
Chrysler. 


To these epochal improvements, Chrysler 
has added two others — 


Pivotal steering, with ball thrust bearings on 
the king pins, so there is no more strain 
handling your Chrysler at 65 or 70 than at 
30 or 35. 


Chrysler-Lockheed four-wheel brakes, with 
perfect hydraulic equalization, so that your 
Chrysler is always under control. 


Test the Chrysler Six for yourself. Then 
you'll understand why this already famous 
quality light six is literally revolutionizing 
modern car design. 


Touring Car, $1335; Phaeton, $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, $1625; 
Brougham, $1795; Imperial, $1895. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


hry 


ARATEX 
SEMI-SOFT 
COLLARS 
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MEZA ION t 6 


HEY are soft, smooth and flexible. 
They will not wilt, shrink or crack. 


Being pre-shrunk and banded, they fit 


perfectly and do not sag, break down 


or gape open in front and the points are 
5c each, 3 for $190 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


COLLARS 


true and even 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
would be possible, and no American can 
afford to overlook that possibility. 

With the increase in value of American 
public opinion, it is natural enough that 
governments abroad which find means to 
control their press in a manner rather 
shocking to the American mind should con- 
sider the possibility of putting a little goose 
stuffing over our three-mile limit. Some 
governments abroad have controlled their 
national news agencies. They are not so 
free as agencies of our own. 

Once upon a time a representative of one 
of these foreign agencies endeavored to sell 
me, in behalf of interests I represented, the 
services of this agency at so much a month. 
These services were said to be the furnish- 
ing of certain advance-bulletin advices, 
and also investigations and reports. The 
sum charged appeared to me quite out of 
proportion. I said so. The representative 
lowered his voice. 


He said, “Ah, but we can also receive 


news from you. If there is certain material 
you desire published we can send it out 
for you!” 

“Anything?” I asked. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘anything—unless one of 
the ministries of the government should 
not like it.” 

Of course, governments used to making 
public opinion in this way are irritated 
when the same method may not be used in 
the United States. 

Let them not despair; there still remain 
other methods. I am bound to say that 
were I prime minister of a foreign country 
in these days, when public opinion in Amer- 
ica has taken on a value for which there is 
likely to be an ever-increasing competition, 
I would give heed to what may be done. If 
that is true, it behooves us, Americans, to 
give heed also. 

One of the first things to be done by a 
foreign country is to educate its own na- 
tionals who have emigrated to the United 
States. We used to be shocked at the idea 
that the Germans in the United States were 
being rounded up to use their voting power 
and to spread propaganda. But since the 
war other nations have far outdone the 
Germans in stirring their nationals in the 
so-called foreign colonies to keep strongly 
hyphenated. It is natural and proper that 
diplomatic officers and other foreign offi- 
cials should visit their own racial groups. 
It is natural enough that sentiment for the 
land of origin should be stirred. 

But it is rather dangerous business when 
anything is done by foreign nations to whip 
their sons into a solid front either to make 
a showing at the polls or to create a pa- 
triotic grouping stronger than the group- 
ing of these adopted sons around the 
American flag. 


Safety in Diversity 


I realize that the temptation is great. 
I realize that if America ever should become 
involved in European politics, it would be 
impossible to prevent one nation abroad 
which desired our partisanship from com- 
peting with its opponents in the business of 
enlisting the help of its own nationals in 
America. Indeed, this is one reason why it 
pays us to stay out of European contro- 
versies. 

Having attended to its own nationals in 
America, a foreign country which desired 
to put some goose stuffing into us would 
probably turn to a diversity of methods. 
Once upon a time, in the old days, it would 
have considered the control of certain news- 
papers, the establishment of propaganda 
bureaus, the distribution of literature. 
Those were the old tools, and they all had— 
and have now—a kick-back. The control of 
the newspaper, if discovered, discredits the 
whole case; a foreign nation coming out 
of our closet with its mouth and fingers 
covered with jam cuts a silly figure. Propa- 
ganda bureaus do more harm by their 
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If the Tables We 
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anity Prevail 


This advertisement was written because we know that the American 
people have not lost the power to think for themselves 


People in the mass are like a handful of confetti, and this is the day of the advertising 
man’s carnival — Mental MardiGras!.. . Such tooting of horns! Such clashing! Such 
deafening clamor and ballyhoo!...“Any car without four-wheel brakes is Obsolete!” 
...Any car with four-wheel brakes is a death trap!”.. .“We build them like a picket 
fence—all in arow!”. ..“Wrong! We build them like Paul Poiret makes gowns—V? 
shape!”...“Every year we build the Ultimate!”. . .“Last year, we were wrong. This 
year, we are different. Therefore, this year, we are Right!”. ..And so it goes, till our ears 


crack, and our heads split—And Nobody Knows Anything About Automobiles. 


town, the advertising hypnotist whose copy sold 
you the wrong car can scarcely be expected to crawl 
. of a warm bed and tow you back home. 

fo an appalling degree, automobile exploitation has degen- 
‘ted into a mere rhetorical contest. 

The only limitations on what an automobile manufacturer 
ii claim are apparently the imagination of the copy writer 
i the size of the dictionary. 

A manufacturer, whose car sells for less than $2,000, says, 
‘he standards of yesterday fade by comparison.”’ 


| 

Another in the $1,500 class claims ‘‘the most outstanding 
ues in the world.”’ 

n the face of this country-wide orgy of sloganeering, of com- 
itive claims and counter-claims, obviously there is nothing 
« for the prospective buyer of an automobile to do but fall 
sk on his own judgment, and on his own personal 
owledge. 

‘1 our saner moments we all know that there is no such 
ing as the world’s best automobile just as there is no such thing 
‘the world’s best cake of soap or the world’s best anything. 


for example, a good automobile is a good automobile 
iether it has four-wheel brakes or forty. 


Why becloud the main issue, which, of course, is compara- 
intrinsic motor car value, by arguing over brakes—as if 


: only function of the motor car is to stop. 
Incidental features of this sort should be held down to 


‘ir proportionate importance. 

Neither four-wheel brakes nor the lack of them makes a 
tor car. Marmon four-wheel brakes are unusually simple 
d good, but you can take them or leave them and still have 


verfectly satisfactory automobile. 


), JHEN you burn out a main bearing 100 miles from 


am am nm 


The value of an automobile must be based on the particu- 
degree to which it meets the individual need of its par- 
ular owner. 


No thinking manufacturer will claim that, regardless of 
what you want an automobile for, you ought to buy his car. 

Many people want mere transportation. The Marmon car, 
for example, is far more than mere transportation. We would 
be the first to admit that there are many excellent, smaller, 
lower-priced cars that, within a limited traveling radius, will an- 
swer the need of mere transportation just as well as a Marmon. 

We are looking only for the type of men and women who 
need and want the distinctive type of performance which the 
Marmon car alone has to offer. A Marmon car does certain 
definite things in a certain definite, unmistakable way. 

If you will tell us exactly what you need in an automobile, 
we will tell you frankly and instantly whether or not you 
belong in a Marmon. 

A better way might be for us to tell you what the Marmon 
car is like, and then let you make the decision. 

On second thought, the most satisfactory way would of course 
be for the Marmon car itse/f to show you what it is. 

We suggest, therefore, that you drive a Marmon for ten miles, 
for fifty miles, or for any reasonable distance. 

Remember what the best car you have ever driven feels like, 
and acts like; then compare the feel and performance of the 
Marmon with the feel and performance of that bést, favorite 
car of yours. 

Forget absolutely what the Marmon costs. 

Forget whether it has six cylinders or sixty. 


Forget whether its cylinders are set at ninety degrees, sixty 
degrees, all in a row or on top of each other. 

Consider nothing but results. 

Forget all we have said about Marmon, and wipe out for the 
time being all that anybody has ever said about any automobile. 

When you get back from this ride, climb into your old, fine, 
favorite car again—the car which up until now you have con- 
sidered the best that any automobile can be 

—and see the difference. 


NorRDYKE & MARMON ComPANY, Established 1851, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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Paying Less for Quality 


The unknown untried tire—the one usually 
offered as a great buy —may look good when it is 
new. But the real cost of any tire can only be 
figured by the mileage—comfort and security 
you get out of it. 


Experience proves that Fisk quality, actually 
costs less— because it delivers more than you 
have learned to expect. 


When it’s time to Re-tire — get a Fisk. 


. sf When 
Ps _ It’s Time to 
Re-tire — Get a FISK 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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INTERLOCUTORY 


(Continued from Page 17) P 


“T have to go downstairs now,”’ she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘and get the odds from my com- 
missioner. I think Tombola is worth a 
little bet, though the track is rather heavy. 
I’ll ask Larry Wagstaff if I see him. Of 
course, it’s stupid to bet on a jumping 
race % 

Mrs. Wayland went down the steps, her 
heavy, strangely corseted figure conspic- 
uous in the smart throng, nodding to every- 
one, scavenging tips from the mighty. 

Judith Pendarvis didn’t feel like trailing 
within range of the sort of snub she’d been 
meeting. She sat at her table in the bright 
August sunlight above the quite lovely 
spectacle of lawn and fountains and race 
course, and she felt gibbeted. She won- 
dered if Mrs. Wayland, to whom innumera- 
ble boxes were open, would return. 

. “Say, I beg your pardon, but aren’t you 
Mrs. Pendarvis?”’ 

Judith turned a face actually radiant at 
hearing a friendly word. It was some young 
man with whose face she had an unpleasant 
association. 

“Oh! Mr. Gigsby!” 

“Yeah. Maybe I didn’t get kidded 
about having driven you away from the 
Pueffers’ party.” 

“I’m sorry you had to suffer for my 
nerves. I assure you you were innocent.” 

“I’m finishing up my vacation here, 
playing the ponies. You don’t know any 
news going around that would be a good 
excuse with the office for staying over a 
day or two, do you?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“You’re staying at the States, aren’t 
you? I thought I recognized your back at 
breakfast.” 

Until he had gone, Judith didn’t realize 
how much she had hoped, when she heard 
his voice, that it was Joe Hawksworth be- 
ing facetious. She’d seen Joe in the dis- 
tance, plying among the grandees with his 
satisfied small mouth, and the great box of 
chocolates he had carried ever since some 
doctor his mother subsidized gave him a 
talk, illustrated with Turneresque charts, 
on the subject of what alcohol was doing to 
his stomach. Joe would have solved every- 
thing; but, of course, he must be at the 
heart of any cabal against her. He was 
Stan’s best friend, next to Larry. Stan was 
sharing a cottage with the pair of them. 

Mrs. Wayland was back. 

“T’ve been making inquiries,’ she an- 
nounced, and a grateful lump came into 
Judith’s throat. 

“What did you find out?” 

“Well, I’ve placed just a little bet on 
Tombola, just for luck. Why don’t you, 
my dear? I think it would make you feel 
so much gayer.” 

“T don’t feel gay at all.” 

Mrs. Wayland sighed again. 

“How much time have you left?” 

“The thing becomes final tomorrow 
night at twelve o’clock.” 

“That’s frightfully soon, isn’t it? I 
thought that we might go to one of the 
gaming places and possibly run into him; 
but I’m dining at Pelham Rogers’ tonight, 
and so’s Larry Wagstaff, and I presume 
Stan is too. And tomorrow night there’s 
that bazaar I promised to help. Oh, it’s too 
wicked! There come the horses now. Isn’t 
Tombola a beauty? Larry said she’s bound 
to win if her poor knee doesn’t go back on 
her. Six is magnificent, though—Gilded 
Lily. I remember her sire, Gilt Edge. 
Now, my dear, that’s a good chance. Why 
don’t you play her?” 


Judith thought the great chalk white and 
walnut dining room at the States was more 
cheerful than her bedroom. 

“Mrs. Pendarvis!”’ 

This time it was Rospiglini. 

“How d’you do, mon prince?” 

The disreputable old thing was appar- 
ently glad to see her too. 

““You have been here long?”’ he asked. 

“Just three days; and you?” 

“‘T have arrive this morning.” 

Prince Rospiglini always referred to his 
own activities in a pompous, expository vein. 

“You are staying in the hotel?” 

“T know no one here.” He paused. 
“You have a large acquaintance, isn’t it?” 

He thought she’d get him some invita- 
tions. That was why he was so pleased. It 
had often proved a disadvantage to Ros- 
piglini that he was always inadvertently 
giving people a peep at his cards, and his 
cards were almost always at least smudgy. 
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enormous cocktailin uncannily steady hands. 
“Drink her down, Judy.” 

“See if that isn’t the angriest mixture 
you ever tasted,’’ Lou Marshall irradiated. 

“Now,” said Colonel Langdon, ‘‘where’s 
laa nearest bathroom? She needs a hot 
u 

“Right.” eee turned himself. ‘“T’ll 
tell one of the maids.’ 

“Maid, nothing! I’ll see that the tub is 
as it should be.” 

“Oh, there’s no need,”’ Judith protested, 
but they were off. 

“Ts there anything I can do, my dear?”’ 
Mrs. Wayland asked meaningly. 

“Later, get the others away for a mo- 
ment if I give you a sign,” Judith mur- 
mured. 

age s the rescue party,’’ Lou Marshall 
sai 

They were dripping. 

“Tell me about the boy,’’ Judith called. 

“Just the wind knocked out of him— 
nothing at all,’’ Larry Wagstaff called back 
from the door; then very rudely went to 
the other end of the room. 

Joe Hawksworth joined the group at the 
fire. His mother had always been so in- 
sistent about his not catching cold. Stan 
hesitated, then followed Larry. Joe Hawks- 
worth examined Judith with his pale eyes. 
She could feel him formulating questions. 

“Where in the world were you going?” 
he began. 

Mrs. Wayland, hearing, began to fumble 
her long rope of pearls, for whose virtue 
even their maker could find no kinder term 
than that they were indestructible. 

“T was on my way,” Judith said calmly, 
“to meet Rospiglini at one of the gaming 
places. He was coming to get me, but his 
car broke down or something. He ex- 
plained it, I suppose adequately, over the 
telephone; but you know his dialect.” 

“Rospiglini? I didn’t know he was here. 
Did you know he was here, Lou?” 

“My dear, it leaves me cold. I can’t 
bear Italians. No one but the United 
States Government has so much curiosity 
about one’s income.”’ 

“Gad, what a night!’ Joe Hawksworth’s 
tight little mouth made a great matter of it 
as he patted his wet lapels. 
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_ “And those others,” Judithsaid. ‘‘They’re 
Just as wet as you. Larry Wagstaff and 
Stan Pendarvis, there’s no reason why you 
should catch pneumonia. Please come 
here.” 

They came. Stan, slender and courteous, 
Larry steering to a spot as far from Judith 
as possible. 

“How are you, Judith?”’ Stan asked. 

“T feel a little diluted,’’ she answered, 
and she just glanced at Mrs. Wayland, but 
very pleadingly. 

Mrs. Wayland almost jumped. 

“Why shouldn’t we get back to our 
bridge?”” she suggested briskly to Larry 
and Joe and Lou Marshall. “I’m mad to 
finish my hand; it’s a perfect problem.” 

“‘Let’s,” said Lou; “if Joe can trust his 
lungs away from that angry old fire.” 

‘Joe can take his coat off,’ Mrs. Way- 
land urged; “‘we’ve all seen braces before. 
And Larry can move the table up here 
close, or I will if Larry’s too wet.” 

Judith and Stan were isolated momen- 
tarily. “Do finish this cocktail for me if 
you can without being noticed,” Judith said; 
“you know how they scorch my throat.” 

It made him stand facing her, back to 
the room. 

“You’ve heard that I’m not marrying 
Jim Farley?” 

“Rumors to that effect.’ 

“But not the reason, I imagine. You'll 
be amused. I heard him boasting about 
you.’ 

ee No!”’ 


“Tt was humiliating to feel that his de- 


sire to have you as a husband once removed 
accounted for part of that elemental pas- 
sion. 

“In any case, I doubted whether you’d 
like the réle of mate woman.” 

“Stan, you make me shudder!”’ 

Pelham Rogers thrust his head between 
them. 

“Come on and bathe,’’ he commanded; 
then, noticing that it was Stan she was 


talking with, he grinned. ‘‘Hope I don’t | 
intrude.” 
“T made him come over, Judith ex- 


plained. ‘‘He was so wet.” 
“Hygienic, though divorced,” Pelham 
said, turning himself. ‘‘Come on.” 
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**He Looked Mad, But He Was Kinda Laughing. 


When I Looked In, That Wagstaff 
Was Just Holding a Cigarette for Him to Smoke”’ 
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Paint your car 


with Murphy Da-cote 


& don’t forget the kitchen chairs 
ITH the Da-cote left 


from refinishing your car, 

treat the kitchen chairs to the 
luxury of a bright new surface. 
Da-cote flows on so freely it’s a 
pleasure to brighten up dull sur- 
faces and make them smileagain. 
Without half looking you'll 
find a dozen ‘‘old’’ things all 
hungry for a taste of Da-cote. 
Da-coteis more than a fine motor 
car enamel—it’s the ideal colored 
enamel for any surface requiring 
lustrous, beautiful, perfect finish. 


FOR INSTANCE: 


Baby carriages Go-carts 
Bicycles Wicker furniture 
Gas stoves Lawn mowers 
Toys and sleds Mail boxes 
Dressers Refrigerators 


Send for booklet of Da-cote uses 
and Da-cote Color Card. Black and 
white and ten beautiful colors. Most 
any good paint or hardware dealer 
will be glad to sell you Da-cote. 


sat the Ste fs rad 
SAE cha 
Murphy Varnish Company 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canada 
Successor to The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
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‘Where: the’ 


: you ‘and accident. Everything 


the brake: lining, not the price. 


merchandise costs s money to 
build. 


with an even surface that grips 


) sSileerg Gage 
Way Av; Fe 


Oo 


experience, valueand wear—the things 
you need most at the brakes. 


cheap lining, or will you pay a few 
* bestos? i ae 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
‘Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. Stratford, Conn. 
_ Peterborough, Qnt.,Canada, London, England 


fanches: Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 
San Francisco, 835 Post Street 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Avenue 


“Brake Inspection 
Your Protection” 


Extra Value | 
Comes from 


THEN danger esa 
‘the brakes stand between ; 


“then depends on the quality of » 


Raybestos like any ( other good 


Only selected None -fibred . 
. asbestos is used, interwoven — 
{ with copper wire to assure great — 
strength, After weaving, the 

_ lining is solidly compressed and 

treated with heat- and wear-_ 
resisting compound. Again Ray-_ 

h { bestos is compressed, so that the 
finished product becomes a com- _ 
pact, solid. piece of brake lining | 


-and holds and STOPS your aes : 
A! } : 


i Raybestosis built by brake specialists, 
It is the original asbestos lining, guar- 
anteed to wear one year. Here is skill, 


Will you risk life and property On, 


YS cents more for. RG and. eet rar 
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| called; 
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Judith lingered. 

“Not quite divorced,’ she said; and 
looking at Stan, she did something to her 
brown eyes—opened deeper depths in them. 

Stan looked back, his curious gimlet look, 
and if she could have had just another 
| moment 

“Speed there,’ Pelham pulled her. 
| “Langdon’ll lick you if you keep her 
| waiting.” 


Pelham’s quarters were off the living 
room. Beyond the bedchamber was a gor- 


| geous bathroom with a sunken tub and a 


glowing electric heater set in the wall. 


“Get off your things,’’ Mrs. Langdon 
commanded. 
“T’ll dry them. I wouldn’t wear that 


shawl of Lou Marshall’s all covered with 


| her rotten perfumes, but there it is on the 


bed if you want it.’ 
Judith didn’t bother, but stripped off 


| what she had on and stepped into the tub. 


“Lord, you’re beautiful!’’ Mrs. Langdon 


| remarked, and went out with the dripping 
| armful, closing the door behind her. 


Judith soaked, wondering what next, 
when a man’s voice said, “‘Judy?”’ 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“‘Oughtn’t we to telephone Rospiglini?”’ 

“No, don’t bother.” 

‘“Won’t he be worried? Where were you 
going to meet him?” 

“T don’t know the name of the place.” 

“What did you tell the driver?” 

“‘T just said the gaming house near the 
lake. Don’t worry about Rosi, and if you 
need to communicate with me again send 
one of the women.” 

“Sorry.” 

Judith got out of the tub and turned the 
key before she began drying herself. Then 
suddenly she had another inspiration. She 
looked about the bathroom for a weapon 
and found a wooden soap bowl. With it she 
gave a sharp blow to the key, which bent 
with a queer snap. Then she beat on the 
door as though her blow had been the first 
of a series of knocks. 

“What is it, my dear?’”’ Mrs. Wayland 
gasped, outside. 

“‘T’ve locked myself in, in some way, and 
can’t get out.” 

“My dear!” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Yes, I was dummy.”’ 

“Suggest that it’s more decent to have 
Stan break in the door than anyone else.”’ 

““My dear! You’re too clever!” 

Mrs. Langdon came, however, convinced 
that ce could break in a door as well as 
any m 

As ahs battered, Judith prayed and 
crossed her fingers, like the pagan with an 
early religious training that she was. The 
combination proved effective. 

“T guess I’ll have to get your—Stan,”’ 
Mrs. Langdon admitted at last. 


“Out of the way of the door, Judy,” Stan 
“T’m going to do that running 
jump.” 

He had done it once in Neuilly when she 
lost the key to her linen closet.. Probably 
that, lying in the bottom of her mind, had 
suggested the idea. 

She heard his quick steps, then his heels 


_ struck in the neighborhood of the lock. The 
| door shook. Judith found she was trem- 


bling. 
‘Once again ought to do it,’’ Stan called. 
Judith draped her towel about her, the 


| steps beat hurriedly, then the door banged 


open. 
Judith didn’t waste a moment. 
“T was such arotter, Stan. I’ve been so 


| sorry. Will you let me come back?” 


His eyes and hers again. 
““My God, yes!” he said. 
“T suppose we’d better not tell them 


| now. It would be a little sensational.” 


“Where are you staying?” 

“At the States. When will you come?” 

“The minute this breaks up. Two o’clock 
at the latest.” 

“Room Five Hundred and ” Judith 
began, when she heard in the next room a 
blanched foreign voice, a voice that para- 
lyzed all her emotions but agitation. 

“Throw me Marie’s shawl,’’ she com- 
manded, “and run.” 

Rospiglini was there. Judith twisted the 
shawl into a gown. 

Rospiglini stood by the fire. He hadn’t 
been long enough in the country to be used 
to a lot of people all speaking English 
together. He was grinning confusedly at 
what seemed to him a puzzling joke con- 
necting him with the beautiful Mrs. Pen- 
darvis. 


“You found me,” 
tohim. “How aston 
trusting to her swift 
antssay, Voi m’avete che 
Siate gallante. Non mi 

For an agonized mo ent ; 
thought her words a part of 

“My car,” she hurried on 
outside. Didn’t they tell y 
plained to them that be 
one of the gaming places, 'T} 


which one. The one by ¢} 
could explain. Do you 
name?” 


“IT am so deafened by go 
Speak to. me in Italian.” 
By the time she had trang| 
logue he had somewhat or, 
ation. § 
“That was all I kno 
Colonel Langdon sta 
dress. 
“Dry as a bone,” sh 
to them myself. I kr 
maids.” : 
Larry Wagstaff addi 
first time that evening 
<r thought you mig] 
on, Judy,” he said, “so 
ing for you. Any ti mia 
“Don’t run,” Pelhar 
it was physically impo 
be a good host. , 
Judith smiled radia 
staff. 4 
“‘T presume bed is th 
she said. ‘One can ¢ 
gallantry, Larry.” 


When Stan and Lar 
to the rented cottage f] 
half after one, Stan m 
room. : 

Larry went out to th 
and Joe followed him. 

“What do you think 
“Don’t you think she 
get him?” 

“No,” Larry answered, “ 
at all. I know it. The door 
closed. It wouldn’t haye } 
had just jumped out and n 
She wasn’t in when it turr 

“Well, do you suppose | 
her, Larry? Do you? I 
don’t you?” | 

‘‘He’s a fool if he does. | 
the thing go through. He: 
in cold blood if he wants t 

“Are you going to say ¢ 
like to say something, bu 
what to say.’ 

“Lord, no! TI’ll save my 
my porridge. Look here, Ji 
me stop him if he really is 
thing? He’ll thank you for 

“How do you mean, Lar 

“Let’s have a look at whi 
stairs.” 


At half after two Judith: 
phoned to Pelham Rogers’ 
“Mr. Rogers’ residence,’ 
“Who is this, please?” | 
‘Mr. Rogers’ butler.” | 
“TIs—Mr. Wagstaff ther! 
she couldn’t ask directly f( 
“‘He’s been gone some ti 
“Mr. Pendarvis?”’ J 
“They left together, Pl 
worth.” 
“Telegram for theresa 
So Stan had gone with ? 
to be argued with. 
Judith appealed to Cent! 
“Can you get me the co} 
staff is occupying, please?’ } 
“Hello!” It was Larry’ 
“Larry, this is Judith 
Stan there?” | 
Larry didn’t answer for | 
he ae glibly. f 
No; I think he wen 


Judy. 

“Oh, that’s all right; thi 

There must be some stupit 
rooms. Judith waited ten | 
then she changed from heré 
tache gaze de Chambery to } 
ing costume, with a tight 
herself with an amber-han! 
She wouldn’t awaken pool 


the hotel. 4 
There was quite a | 
Judith went to the doo! 


F 
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150 towels in a dust- 
proof carton, 40c (in 
Canada and Rocky 
Mountain Zone, 50c). 

Price per case of 3750 
towels (25 cartons) is 
$6.15 F. O. B. Factory, 
Chester, Pa. Weight 
60 lbs. per case. Even 
lower prices in 5, 10 
and 25 case orders. 

If your dealer cannot 


supply you, send us 
your order. 


Scotr PapER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. 


so 
Sa 


Set 
ey 


he Flealth Towel 


al of a hundred uses! 


che home—office—factory—garage—wherever there is need for clean, safe, comfortable towels 
t really dry — ScotTissue Towels do just that because of their soft, white Thirsty Fibres. 


Scof lissue lowels 


| —have changed the towel habits — are the only towels that contain 
| of the nation. these marvelously soft Thirsty 
| — have made it easy to have clean Fibres. 
| hands. —are daily being used in many 
— have made it possible for every- new ways, because of their ex- 
9 body to afford a fresh, clean, in- traordinary drying, cleaning and 
7 dividual towel every time. absorbing powers. 


Bathroom Automobile Office 


Factory 
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Try the Handy Pack 
of 25 towels for 10c 
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Sealright 
SLourind Aull 
Milk Bottle Caps 


©s Coine 
3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “‘opener.” 


/SEALRIGHT 


rea NO PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
SS ne straw for drinking. 


Hildies love Muth this way 


They smile! when they see milk 
served in the original, sterilized 
bottle, capped with a Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap—3 
times more useful. 

Because they know it will be fun 
to lift the patented tab and drink 
the milk slowly through a straw. 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps are 


3 times more useful and more 
healthful, because they assure a 
safe, clean way of removing the 


cap; a safe, clean way of pouring 
milk over the tab without spilling, 
and a more healthful way of drink- 
ing milk through a straw direct 
from the original, sterilized bottle. 
Ask your milk dealer to deliver 
milk to you in bottles capped 
with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk 
Bottle Caps. School Officials, Res- 
taurant Owners, and Housewives 
send for complete information, 
and samples to show your dealer. 


Sealright Co., Inc. 
Dept. 3-BP Fulton, N. Y. 
Operating the largest plant in the world 
making Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, 
Ordinary or Common Caps, and 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“Do you know whether he’s been in the 
hotel this evening?” 

“‘T ain’t seen him, ma’am. He ain’t stay- 
ing here, you know.” 

Larry Wagstaff had undoubtedly de- 
ceived her. She’d remarked that liar’s in- 
stant of hesitation. At that moment Mr. 
Gigsby came to her, smiling over his chested 
straw hat. 

“Well, what are you doing around so 
late?’’ he asked with uncouth pleasantness. 

“T—’m trying to think how I can get 
back my husband.” 

Mr. Gigsby laughed. 

“T shouldn’t think that would be hard 
for you.” 

““You see, he was supposed to come here 
tonight; but I imagine the two friends he 
lives with argued him out of the project. 
I suppose you wouldn’t care to squire me 
on a reconnaissance.” 

It was amazing howsomething had burned 
away every restraint which would ordina- 
rily have inhibited her. 


‘Sure I would,” Mr. Gigsby said. 
“Where to?” 
“Taxi? Want a taxi?” 


A number of drivers assailed them on the 
dripping porch. Then one dominated the 


others. 
“Hey, shut up! I know this Jady. She 
wants me. Don’t you, missis?”’ 


It was Bert Dumphy. 

“Heavens! Are you as all right as that?” 
Judith laughed. ‘‘Of course I want you.” 

“‘So’s the old car,” Bert told her. ‘“Nothin’ 
but the windshield gone. Where do you 
want to go to, missis?”’ 

“This man’s going to think I’m a gun- 
woman,” Judith warned Mr. Gigsby. 

“‘T don’t ask no questions,”’ Bert put her 
at her ease. 

“Well, I want to go to the cottage Mr. 
Wagstaff and Mr. Hawksworth and Mr. 
Pendarvis have rented, and when you get 
there I want you to stop while we decide 
what’s to be done next. Do you know 
where it is?” 

“Sure!” 

It was a small house with a big weeping 
birch overhanging the porch. There was a 
light in one room downstairs. 

“Suppose we peek,” Judith suggested to 
Mr. Gigsby. ‘‘I’d like to make sure before 
I do anything.” 

They tiptoed to the porch. The light was 
in a wide, deserted living room, a room with 
pictures of roistering monks—one she was 
sure Stan couldn’t much like. 

‘‘Nobody there,’’ Gigsby whispered. 

The porch went halfway around the 
house, and they creaked their way between 
willow chairs and jardiniéres to the other 
side. 

The window there showed only a dining 
room, dimly visible in the light from be- 
yond. Judith, however, heard something. 
A discussion was in progress in some up- 
per room, the voices indistinguishable ex- 
cept that? a certain shrill note suggested 
Joe’s questions. When they went down 
the steps, Bert Dumphy was waiting for 
them. 

“There’s a light in one of the windows 
upstairs. Do you want I should shinny up 
that old tree and skin around on the porch 
roof?” 

“Do you think you could?” 

“You bet! I ain’t lived in this town for 
nothing.” 

He went up like a lineman. The tin roof 
creaked, was silent, creaked again. Then 
he was back at the tree and down. 

“Gosh, what do you think? They got a 
guy tied to a chair up in that room.” 

“What kind of a.man?”’ 

“A slim-built, clean-shaven fella. Wag- 
staff and Hawksworth set there talking to 
him. There’s a suitcase half unpacked, but 
I didn’t see no bottles in it.” 

“What was the man they’d tied in the 
chair doing?” 
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“He looked mad, but he was kinda 
laughing. When I looked in that Wagstaff 
was just holding a cigarette for him to 
smoke.” 

“That explains it,’ Judith flamed to 
Mr. Gigsby. ‘‘Did you ever hear anything 
so outrageous? What are we going to do?” 

“Telephone to the police and let them 
take the pair down to the jail house.” 

“‘Stan would be furious. He’d swear they 
weren’t doing a thing.” 

“Do you wanta get the fella out that’s 
tied up there?”’ Bert Dumphy demanded. 

“That’s just what I want.”’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you how we can work it if 
this guy's got the guts.’”’ Bert looked at 
Mr. Gigsby. ‘‘Him and me can go up and 
ring the bell. One of the two’ll come down. 
When he opens the door we'll both jump on 
him. We’ll be all right if it’s that sissy- 
lookin’ Hawksworth that always carries the 
box of gumdrops. When we’ve got him 
knocked out we'll beat it upstairs and tackle 
the other one. If we have any trouble with 
him you can be uncutting the guy in the 
chair. What do you think?”’ 

“Great!’’ Mr. Gigsby applauded. 

“But why should you want to do such a 
dangerous thing for me?”’ Judith wanted to 
know. 

*“Ain’t earned that two hundred and 
fifty yet.” 

“You won’t really hurt either of them— 
promise? ”’ 

“Oh, no, we'll just croon ’em to sleep. 
I’ve got a wallop like a mother’s kiss. Feel 
that.” 

For all his skinny youth, the arm was 
hard as a cable. 

“You wait down here where the eaves 
keep off the rain,’”’ Mr. Gigsby suggested. 

Dumphy said, “There’s a glass front in 
the door. If it’s the sissy one we see coming 
I’ll whistle and you’ll know it’s all jake.” 

Judith felt as though she had hired two 
assassins. She crouched almost on her 
knees because she felt better hidden that 
way, and she heard the doorbell ring a 
startling peal. There was a pause, then it 
rang again, and almost instantly there was 
a jubilant brief whistle from the porch. 
Judith was a little sorry it was Joe. She 
disliked Larry far more and would have 
liked to have him bear the brunt of their 
first onset. She hoped they wouldn’t dis- 
figure Joe so that he’d be a terrible enemy 
forever after. 

The door opened. 

“Well, what do you want?”’ Joe’s voice 
rose shrilly. 

“Say, boss, could you let a fella have a 
match 

Pandemonium. It sounded as though 
they’d ripped one of the pillars from the 
porch and were beating Joe with it. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” Judith said to no- 
body, and not really aloud. 

It sounded as though a foot were being 
put through teeth—real fast-growing ago- 
nized teeth. It sounded as though someone 
were being picked roaring into the air and 
flung down so hard that he bounced and 
came down again dully. Then the door 
slammed. They’d forgotten her part. 
Judith raced to the steps to pick her way 
over what was left of Joe and see if she 
couldn’t open the door somehow. On the 
porch there was a coat in a heap, and beside 
it Mr. Gigsby with a profuse nosebleed, say- 
ing, “Not so good.” The overcoat was 
Bert Dumphy. Judith helped Mr. Gigsby 
carry him to the car. When he was almost 
there he opened his eyes just long enough 
to remark, “Say, lady, you play too rough 
for me.’ 

Mr. Gigsby was too shaken to assume 
the wheel, so Judith did. 

“See if you can find out where he wants 
to be taken,”’ she said to Mr. Gigsby. 

At that, Bert Dumphy spoke again. 

“Back to the hotel,” he directed. “‘I’ll 
be picking up something else tonight. We 
only got one August in this town, you 
know.” 


The sense of being 
overwhelm Judith unt 
the lobby of the hotel 
said, “Well, what’s the 

“That’s ‘the troub! 
“there isn’t any next 7 

It was lucky for M 
wasn’t the crying sort. 

“Say, Mrs. Penday 
could get even with th: 
[suppose you wouldn’t: 

“ec How? ” 


“Send a dispatch to 
telling what they did te 
“Oh, please! That ) 
everything.” 
Then suddenly Judit 
look of defeat fell fron 
“‘T’ve been so stur 
you come with me to tl 
need to be coached.”? 


At last the operato 0) 
party.” 
“Hello!” 
“Who is this speak 
this is Judith Pend: 
heard anything from 
“No, Judith.” 
“It’s awfully stran 
here, and I’m sure 
have stopped him.” 
“‘Oh, maybe he cha 
That made her furi 
his “Well, good nigh 
“Wait!” 
“T don’t see that I, 
ance,”’ he said. 
“T thought you coul 
tograph to give the As 
The only one they hay 
“The who? What 
get at?” 
“Why, naturally I’m 
have Stan found. 


Aren’t you alarmed? It 
be good for your badikiny 
Stan disappear or find that 
in some disgraceful way.” 

“Judy Pendarvis, you | 
right. Call them up imm 
them so.’ 

“But I don’t, Larry. 
Gigsby waiting to tel 
over the country, I don’t{ 
a chance for such a 
tracing Stan.” "1 

“Wait half an hour, 

There was nothin: 
but Judith dismissed 

“You’ve been so § 
think tomorrow I'll h 
you—one that will 

She had time to change 
tache negligee. 

She had telephoned at t 
four; at ten minutes past fi 
no word from Stan. 
known she wouldn’t do whi 

Wouldn’t she? She g’ 
room on the wire. 


have to let them have it 
But as she crotched t 
Larry was right. She e 
There was a touch 
“Come in.’ 
Stan’s eyes were laug 
“Compliments of ar 
said. 
Judith was suddenly hy 
She drooped her head lik 
“T’msorry,’’ she told hit 
to me as though I couldn: 
ou.” . 
“Sorry?” heasked. “W 
And he kissed her. Fy 


It was fortunate for | 
after half an hour he as 
Mr. Pendarvis had turne 
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w-Enamel withstands a Five-Day Blizzard! 


ir axle snapped! Before the owner—J. The answer to the garage man’s question was: “I 
suth of Glyndon, Md.—could secure help finished it with Valspar-Enamel.” 

‘fashioned blizzard set in. He had to leave j 

Ware it stood. Why drive a shabby car? 

m BM erntitreturned. He was ab- Thousands are driving shabby cars today which 
smayed at the sight of the car—almost Could easily be made to look like new and have a 


vered with ice and snow. He located the ‘finish that is water-proof and weather-proof. All you 


irage and after considerable effort the need when you do the job yourself is a little Valspar- Postscript 
wed in. Enamel, the ideal automobile finish. If you do not care to re- 
be gles : finish the car yourself, go 
Minced some’ painting,” remarked the Valspar-Enamel is not affected by heat or cold fan le tor 
rin as he surveyed the ice-covered car. 2nd has all the wonderful Valspar qualities. for a professional job. 
g-ed that it would. It is easy to apply and comes in the following ee AU cre aie 
‘ d : : ae pi nae reasonable price he will 
1 his surprise and relief when he returned Colors: Red—ight and deep; Vermi NOD ae aa a refinish your car with 
s afterwards to have the proprietor say medium and deep ; Green—medium and deep; Ivory; Valentine's Automobile 
yee) ° . : : 
: Bright Yellow; Gray and Brown. Also Black, White Varnishes and return it 
ter, what kind of enamel do you use? A; ay an y aes , , Be iis dnd sous ns the 
‘and ice didn’t hurt your car a bit. Look SSE Ee CRO TES EAM EEE ASL ce day you bought it. 
id there it was looking as good as ever. Send for samples and color cards today! 


| 


‘acturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 


o VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


th I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece 

Im" for each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one Valspar-Enamel . [] 

iia } sample per person of each product supplied at this | State color........-... 
special price.) Print full mail address plainly. Clear Valspar .. (J 


Valspar-Stain .. (J 


Dealer’s Name 


State .coloreme. coer: « 


Dealer’s Address. 


our Name. 
Reg US Pat Off te ve 


The famous Valspar Your Address 
boiling water test 
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(Controlled Spring Action) 


‘RIDE RITE"“ACTION 


This is Why 


RideRite Springs 


RIDE RIGHT 


“Ride Rite’ Shock- 
absorbing Springs 
assure you maxi- 
mum riding com- 
fortbecause of their 
scientific design. 
The illustration 
above tells a story. 
Note the action of 
the Ride Rite 
Spring end as com- 
pared to the stiff, 
sluggish all-over 
action of ordinary 
springs. In ‘Ride 
Rites’’ more of 
the spring leaves 
come into play as 
the bumps increase 
in size. This ex- 
plains why ‘Ride 
Rites’’ ease the car 
gently over all 
bumps—large and 
small. 


Correct spring de- 
sign—shock ab- 
sorbing qualities 
built in—attains its 
highest develop- 
ment in Harvey 
Ride Rite Springs. 


Ke 


Ride Rite 


(PATENTED) 


Absorbing j 
_ Springs 4 


Look 
for the 
HARVEY 
Sign of 
Service 


Send for “Springs 
And Their Care’”’ 


HARVEY 
SPRING & 
FORGING CO. 


Dept. C, Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
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UP FROM HEAVEN 


as of a cat stroked the right way which all 
the women of her race employ on hearing a 
male foreigner speak French. ‘“ Merci, fort 
beaucoup!” 

Her voice continued faintly for some 
time after Trumper set the receiver end up 
on the table, exclaiming as he did so, 
“Hell!”” The frown on his brow looked as 
if it had been cut in with a knife. So, he 
mused despondently, Miss Elizabeth Ban- 
non knew one near-lady, one Sadie O’Neill, 
and one French maid. How many more of 
her varied acquaintance she thought she 
could trust remained to be seen. He tried 
to revive himself with the thought that his 
depression was quite out of proportion to 
the occasion—all to no avail. The price of 
half a dozen pairs of silk hose was a mere 
flea bite; what dispirited him was the dis- 
covery of ingratitude and knavery in one 
whom Nature had been at great pains to 
stamp true blue, warranted not torun. It 
also hurt to think that the girl had been 
shrewd enough to read him more accurately 
than he had read her, for she had recognized 
in him the kind that would pay and pay, 
and take his medicine without a whimper. 

In spite of the fact that he had purposely 
left the receiver down, the telephone began 
to ring with urgent insistence. He bore 
with the harsh discord as long as he could 
stand it, and then responded, only to hear 
a metallic voice rip out the formula: ‘‘ Your 
receiver was off the hook. Hang up, please. 
Thank you.” 

“Tt was off because I left it off,’’ shouted 
Trumper. 

“Awl-righty! But hold your hair and 
the wire for a minute. Somebody wants 
you. Go ahead, lady.” 

Before Trumper could drop the instru- 
ment of torture another voice came to him, 
a familiar voice, the voice of his separated 
wife, Janet Schermerhorn Clayton Brom- 
leigh, to whom it was his custom to tele- 
phone perfunctorily late every night and 
at no other time. 

“Why are you calling me up here, Janet?”’ 
he asked coldly. ‘“‘You haven’t lost any- 
thing, have you?” 

“Why, that’s just it, Trumper,” replied 
Mrs. Bromleigh breathlessly. ‘‘The most 
extraordinary coincidence i : 

“T know,” broke in Trumper. ‘You 
dropped a pair of silk stockings, brown, size 
eight and a half, at twenty-nine dollars and 
eighty cents the pair; and out of all the 
millions of people in New York, the god of 
coincidence decreed that I should be the 
one to pick them up.” 

“Yes!” agreed Janet breathlessly. ‘‘Isn’t 
it astonishing? When I recognized your 
studio number I could hardly believe my 
eyes. So clever, too, about the two articles 
of wear. It fooled me for almost a minute.” 

“Speaking of recognizing the studio 
number,” said Trumper, a sardonic gleam 
in his eye, “doesn’t it occur to you that if 
you were really the loser of the stockings 
you would have called me up at the office 
at five minutes past ten this morning?”’ 

“Tf I were really the loser!’’ repeated 
Janet. “‘Why, Trumper, what do you 
mean? I never would have seen that tiny 
advertisement at all if it hadn’t been for 
Genevieve Case, who called me up only ten 
minutes ago. She was with me when [I lost 
them.” , 

“Oh, wasshe?’’ snarled Trumper. ‘‘ Well, 
the two of you ought to be hitched tan- 
dem and driven over a mile course for the 
lying record. Lots of people bought silk 
hose on Fifth Avenue yesterday, but nobody 
dropped a pair.”’ 

“You mean you refuse to return my 
stockings?”’ asked’ Janet in a hard tone. 

“Your stockings!’’ spluttered Trumper. 
“Didn’t you hear what I said? Why ——” 

“That will do, Trumper,” interrupted 
Janet incisively. ‘‘ You can besure I thought 
there was something behind all this clan- 
destine advertising or I would never have 
bothered to call you up. Since you seem to 
have found someone else who wears my size, 
I gather there’s nothing for me to do but 
say good-by to you and my stockings.” 

“Janet!’’ cried Trumper. ‘‘ Wait a min- 
ute. Of course you can have them. Listen.” 

But he was too late; Mrs. Bromleigh 
had rung off. He arose, fuming; caught up 
coat, muffler, hat and stick, and started for 
out-of-doors. While he was still in the hall- 
way the phone again began to ring. He 
paused, looked at the diabolical instrument 
over his shoulder, grinned painfully, and 
departed. 


, 


(Continued from Page 11) 


By the time he reached the street he was 
frowning harder than ever, for questions 
were seething in his brain. Before Janet 
had called him up he had been convinced 
of Miss Bannon’s perfidy. While Janet was 
talking he had all but absolved Miss Ban- 
non. When, however, Janet introduced the 
name of Genevieve Case, supposedly Mrs. 
Burton Case, mistress to a French maid, 
conviction and absolution of Miss Bannon 
had simultaneously gone by the board, 
leaving him once more racked on the wheel 
of doubt. The chances that Miss Bannon 
knew Janet were nil; even the chances that 
she knew anyone who knew Janet were a 
hundred to one against. And yet 
Well, as for himself, he no longer knew 
where he stood, or whether on his feet or 
his head. 

There was only one fixed point on his 
horizon—his promises to several persons to 
send an identical pair of stockings to vari- 
ous addresses. He sought out the fatal 
shop of the previous day’s adventure and 
proceeded to enter his order. On this oc- 
casion he was not in a hurry and had time 
to observe the eyes of the clerk growing 
larger and larger and filling steadily with 
what looked like mounting admiration. 
How marvelous that one man should be on 
intimate terms with so many of her sex in 
Lesser New York who could take size eight 
and a half without cutting through the toes 
in one dance! 

“T suppose,’”’ she murmured, apparently 
to the air, ‘‘he makes it a point to treat 
them all alike.” 

Trumper issued from the store pondering 
on the full meaning of this cabalistic ob- 
servation; it angered him, not so much by 
reason of its possible content as because it 
added one more trifling vexation to a brain 
already overburdened. One rubber of 
bridge convinced him that he was in no 
condition to endanger his own or his part- 
ner’s money, and he soon abandoned the 


card room and his club. Seeking the ano- - 


nymity of a public telephone booth, he 
called up the only key to the mystery which 
enveloped him. 

“Can you get me Miss Elizabeth Ban- 
non?” 

“Betty ain’t in yet,” replied a cheerful 
voice. ‘‘Call up again in about ten min- 
utes.” Then: ‘Hold on a minute; here 
she comes now.” 

“Hello! Yes?” 

“Ts that you, Miss Bannon?” 

“Surely. Who are you?” 

“This is Mr. Bromleigh. I Y 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth with a falling 
inflection. ‘‘I know. Somebody wants the 
stockings.” 

“Very much,” said Trumper. ‘‘ Would 
you think it awfully rude if I asked you to 
bring them down here?” 

“Where are you?”’ 

Trumper gave his studio address and 
then added in the same breath, ‘‘The doors 
to my place are always open while I’m 
here, so you needn’t be frightened, but 
bring a friend if you feel like it. Walk in, 
climb as high as you can go, and walk in 
again. Just take a taxi on me and tell it to 
wait.” 

“My!” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘You must 
be in a hurry. Well, I’ll come—with the 
best friend I’ve got.” 

A quarter of an hour later she arrived, 
not in a cab, and alone. Obeying instruc- 
tions, she climbed the stairs, pushed open 
the hall door, walked into the studio, and 
now stood for a moment taking the meas- 
ure of its bare floor, littered workbench and 
easel, of the Bokhara rug hung on one wall, 
of the red lacquer screen, and of the hard- 
looking couch whose Persian covering 
struck a lonely note of loveliness. Then she 
faced Trumper with a toss of her head and 
said cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, it’s warm, anyway.” 

“Where’s your best friend?”’ he asked, 
rising. 

“Right here,’’ replied the girl, tapping 
herself on the chest. 

She walked over to the Phyfe cabinet, 
which seemed to present the only fitting 
surface to receive a package of feminine 
daintiness, and laid on it the once insig- 
nificant parcel that had made a fair start 
toward establishing permanent furrows on 
Trumper’s usually placid brow. 

She touched the waxy top with ungloved 
fingers, examined the piece curiously and 
said, ‘‘Funny thing, isn’t it? Like a fat, 
solemn little business man who never takes 
a chance.” 
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after we decide you lack the brains or the 
necessary perseverance to make good. On 
the other hand, if I am right and you turn 
out to be a dancer, you can pay me back 
whenever you won’t miss the money. Noth- 
ing in writing—just you to me, and I to 
you—but you must agree to do exactly as I 
say and ask no questions.” 

“It sounds like the open door to heaven,”’ 
murmured Elizabeth, still pale. ‘‘I guess 
there’s a string somewhere, but I’m not the 
kind to draw back until I trip on it. Sup- 
ey you begin by telling me what I’ve got 
to do.” 

She settled back in her chair and 
watched Trumper think. His brow became 
corrugated, but not with worry, and pres- 
ently he threw up his head. 

“Get rid of your present employment,”’ 
he ordered, “‘as quickly as you decently 
can, and then go around just as you are to 
S. Q. Zelter, in the Olympic Building, and 
sit around in the waiting room until he 
sees you. It may take days—perhaps 
weeks—but don’t give up until you see 
Zelter himself.’ 

“Oh, Dll see him,”’ said Elizabeth con- 
fidently. “‘And what then?’ 

“Ask him for a job, and when he refuses 
you remember his exact words—all of 
them—so you can say them over by heart. 
Be careful—very careful—not to mention 
my name. A lot depends on your remem- 
bering that point.” 

“Anything else?”’ asked Elizabeth. 

**Yes,”’ replied Trumper, “‘there’s plenty 
more. You’ve got to learn toe dancing 
from a professional. I’ll have a good old- 
fashioned draft-horse teacher here every 
afternoon at four as long as we need him. 
Here’s fifty dollars—your first week’s p2y. 
Do you know the kind of snub-nosed slip- 
pers you'll need?”’ 

“T do,’”’ said Miss Bannon, looking down 
at her two biggest toes, wiggling them in- 
side her thin shoes, and sliding them toward 
Trumper. “I can stand on them already,” 
she confessed almost shyly. 

“Great!’’ said Trumper. 
Now when do we begin?”’ 

“‘T don’t owe Zubenlaufer’s anything in 
the way of back courtesy,” replied Eliza- 
beth promptly. ‘‘We’ll begin tomorrow.” 

They both arose; Trumper handed her 
the fifty-dollar bill he had drawn from his 
folder, and she stood for a moment looking 
down at it. She had the faculty of making 
hesitation eloquent, so that when she raised 
her eyes to Trumper’s and he saw that they 
were brimming with tears he felt that she 


“That’s fine. 


had talked for five minutes, said a thousand . 


things, and now was about to cry. 

“None of that!’’ he exclaimed hastily. 
“Not here. Run along, and do it some- 
where else.” 

“But I won’t want to do it anywhere 
else,’ stuttered Elizabeth. ‘‘I—I want to 
do it here and now.” 

“All right,” said Trumper, rushing for 
his hat. ‘Just put on the catch and slam 
the hall door when you get through.” 

As he walked up the Avenue he felt mys- 
teriously elated, as if he carried with him a 
land of dreams. The questions which had 
assailed him earlier in the day as to the 
substance and destiny of man attacked him 
again, only to find him intrenched beyond 
their reach. Sunshine was the answer to 
everything. A girl like that, with free 
heart, free laughter and free tears, had as 
much right to endowment as the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, for she was the source of 
a radiation which quickened everything 
that was clean, joyful and aspiring. If she 
could make Trumper Bromleigh forget his 
lapses, his meannesses, his_ ineffectual 
tamperings with the mechanism of life, 
outraged daily by a billion bungling mech- 
anicians—if she could do that to him 
without diminution of power—she could as 
easily lift and carry forlorn thousands on 
the wings of her gayety and April showers. 
Perhaps he was a bit mad, as many be- 
lieved; but give madness its due—it has 
its moments. 

He played cards, dined, talked, danced, 
slept, arose and went to his office in a daze. 
Only by a violent effort did he fasten his 
attention on the ticker at his side and 
snatch each two-point profit as it came 
along. His desk was littered with such 
solid food as lambs never feed on, thereby 
surrendering fleeces with skin attached. 
What Trumper fed on was the driest kind 
of information—financial structure, sur- 
pluses, over and under capitalization, pro- 
posed national and state legislation, and 
above all, by far most difficult of access, 
the personalities behind a corporate name. 
Who was doing a thing meant a lot more to 
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him than what was being done. Dislike of 
a single man, or of his ears, or even of the 
hairs in them, was enough to make Two- 
Point Bromleigh sell short and wait; un- 
qualified approval of an entire board by 
the antenne of his sixth and seventh senses 
made him buy at the market and hold for 
his modest profit. 

As the clock struck the last note of three 
he left his place of business and started for 
the studio in a distinctly nervous and un- 
pleasant mood. Why had he felt so bucked 
only twenty hours ago? Was it not reason- 
able to surmise that he had dreamed powers 
into a shopgirl out of the whole cloth of his 
own too active brain? But, just the same, 
why had he told her she need not come until 
four? An hour—well—almost an hour to 
wait. What was man? Why, man was the 
pediment of idiocy, and he its colossus. 
He was a fool, sublimated in that treach- 
erous air of Romance which dogs the 
footsteps of us all, rich and poor alike—a 
shadow we may not lose, lovely in imagi- 
nation, grotesque upon the public wall. 
Bah! 

And then he arrived, got out a huge 
square of drawing paper, mounted it deftly 
with thumb tacks on a board, placed it on 
the easel, and proceeded to divide it into 
twelve panels. 

As he was on the point of finishing this 
preparatory task the door opened and Eliza- 
beth entered. She nodded, said ‘‘Hello,’’ 
and seeing that he was busy directed her 
attention to her own affairs. She tossed a 
package on a chair and then her cloak and 
hat. After that she did something occult 
to her waistband; to mere man it looked as 
if she pulled it crooked and then pulled it 
straight again. She raised both hands and 
did something equally mysterious to her 
hair. Trumper only knew that the effect of 
these operations on her hair and her skirt, 
the latter short enough to have attracted 
ribald attention in those days, was to make 
them look as if they had been hung out in 
the sun and wind for an hour. After that 
she sat down on the couch, folded her hands 
and her ankles, and assumed the air of a 
child who had been told to see if it can keep 
still for five minutes. The impression of 
quiescence, however, was entirely ruined 
by her bubbling eyes. 

“You went to Zelter’s office?”’ asked 
Trumper, still held in the grip of his grouch- 
iness, though it was fast loosening. 


“Uh-huh,” replied Elizabeth with a bob | 


of her head. 


There was something in the confident 


motion which made him prick up his ears. 
“You didn’t actually see him by any 
chance?”’ 

“Ves; I saw him,” she replied. 
you want to know what he said?” 

“T want to know all that was said.”’ 

“‘Word for word?” 

“Yes; word for word.” 

“T said, ‘Hello, Mr. Zelter,’ and he said, 
‘Why, hello, Betty. You here again? What 
do you want?’ And I said, ‘This is your 
next to the last chance, Mr. Zelter; I want 
a job.’ Then he got red and said, ‘Betty, 
you get out of here: Go look in the glass, 
and don’t ever come back. Why, I’ve 
known you.ever since you were born!’ Then 
I said, ‘Well, you old tortoise, what’s that 
got to do with it?’ I couldn’t help looking 
as if I was going to ery and he damned a 
few girls for snickering, came over to pat 
my shoulder, and said, ‘There, there, now. 
No hard feelings. There ain’t anyone in 
New York I’d rather have my girl, Zita, 
take to a vaudeville on a deadhead ticket 
than you, Betty; but if you don’t get back 
quick to that job I got you at Zubenlaufer’s, 
I'll telephone your mama.’ That was all.” 

“All!”? cried Trumper, aghast. ‘‘Has 
Zelter really known you your whole life 
long?”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ affirmed Elizabeth, ‘‘he has.” 

“A daughter, eh? He really has a 
daughter?”’ 

Elizabeth stared amazedly at Trumper’s 
bulging eyes, and presently remarked iron- 
ically, ‘“Yes; he has a daughter, and a wife, 
and two suits of clothes, and everything. 
Why?” 

“Nothing,” said Trumper, catching up a 
crayon with trembling fingers. ‘‘Put on 
your dancing slippers and do anything else 
you like in the little room you'll find behind 
the screen there. The toe expert will be 
here any minute now.” 

When the dancing teacher arrived he 
was given concise instructions as to Just 
what knowledge he need not impart to his 
pupil. He glared, shrugged his shoulders, 
thought of the thickly buttered bread in- 
volved, and went to work. Meantime 
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Trumper remained at his easel, sketching 
furiously. Only from time to time did he 
glance at Elizabeth as she broke occasion- 
ally from the tension of rigid effort into 
natural action or repose. When the con- 
tracted hour expired the instructor promptly 
took his leave, promising to return on the 
following afternoon, and Elizabeth cast her- 
self prone on the couch, exhausted, quite 
still save for her rapid breathing. Trumper 
said nothing, but sketched more eagerly 
than ever. So engrossed was he with his 
work that he did not notice when she arose 
and crept to his side. 

“Oh!” she murmured at his ear, star- 
tling him. ‘‘What is it? I know, and I 
don’t know.” 

He flung the crayon on the floor and 
drew back to look at the twelve panels as a 
whole. Each had a figure within it—just 
limbs and a pose—each was different; but 
all of them together suggested movement so 
strongly that they dragged the eye along, 
and yet left it baffled. One sensed rather 
than saw a vehemence which strove to de- 
pict pause before movement, a vertiginous 
whirl, and finally the collapse of motion. 

“Betty,” he said in a suppressed voice, 
“you mean it, don’t you? You feel some- 
thing? You don’t know what it is, but you 
know it’s there—somewhere in that mess of 
lines. Go ahead, now. Read it. Tell me.” 

“T can’t,” she said, shaking her head 
from side to side, her eyes enlarged, her lips 
trembling. 

Trumper left her standing before the 
easel, went to the telephone, and called up 
Binotinelli—the same Binotinelli who had 
got a strangle hold on fame overnight 
through executing the vision by which 
Trumper had lifted an ungainly girl out of 
pony peonage into the high lap of luxury. 

“Bino, this is Trumper Bromleigh.”’ 

In the tense stillness of the studio and of 
all her faculties, Elizabeth could hear the 
rasp of the eager answer: ‘Yes, Mr. 
Bromleigh.”’ 

“Bino,” continued Trumper, ‘‘a girl will 
come to you with my card at eleven to- 
morrow morning. She’s a blonde with a 
rippling body and a peculiar type of face. 
The reason she won’t come until eleven is 
that I want you to motor out to the coun- 
try about sunrise into the flamingest maple 
leaves you can find. Grind their color and 
their spirit into your soul. Watch a hun- 
dred of them hang, swirl, and fall, one at a 
time. Then come back and design a dress 
for Miss Bannon different from anything 
you’ve seen or heard of. No embroideries; 
no detail. I mean she isn’t to be any 
paunched Eve wearing sin and an obvious 
girdle. Not by a million miles. She’s got 
to be the passing breath of the whole blood 
red and old gold, gay and dying forest in 
just one leaf. Do you get that? Do you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bromleigh.” 

Trumper started to speak again, but 
stopped, interrupted by a terrifying sound. 
He rang off hastily and turned. Elizabeth 
had fallen on her knees before the easel; 
her elbows were embedded upon them, her 
face was buried in her hands, her back was 
quivering with a shuddering movement, 
and she was sobbing as only the elect among 
the daughters of gods and men may sob. 
He strode to her, stooped and picked her 
up; her heart thundered against his hand. 

“You mean you see it now, Betty?’’ he 
whispered. ‘Plain enough to tell me what 
it is—to show me?”’ 

She stopped crying with startling abrupt- 
ness, blinked, shook the tears from her eye- 
lids, and lifted her face to his. ‘I see what 
you have seen,” she said gravely. “If I 
can never do it for you I shall die.” 


Two weeks later the dancing master was 
dismissed and on the following afternoon, 
when Elizabeth started toward the phono- 
graph which had provided the tempo for 
her lessons, Trumper seized her hand and 
drew her to a seat beside him on the couch. 
At an angle before the Bokhara rug stood 
the easel, half facing them. 

“Get the idea,” whispered Trumper, 
holding her hand tightly; “get it, and cling 
to it. The pause, the leap, and the tonal 
crash of autumn. Colors like ringing cym- 
bals. Flame and courage under gay ban- 
ners. You said the other day, ‘I see what 
you haveseen.’ Well, my miserable sketches 
have three movements—poise, swirl, and 
collapse. So has a fugue—introduction, 
development, and conclusion. I’ve chosen 
one from Bach and had it adapted. Listen.” 

As he spoke the word ‘Listen’? music 
drifted from behind the rug into the room 
and filled it, so that presently the sound 
seemed not to come from any direction, but 
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One could hear the butler’s low-voiced yet 
angry protests, Zelter’s high-pitched ap- 
peal, and Magyar Williams’ matter-of-fact 
“Oh, go to hell!” 

The door opened; Magyar entered and 
stopped short, his eyes fastened on Betty. 
Zelter peered around his shoulder, and 
behind Zelter stood the red-faced butler. 


Trumper sprang to his feet and strode for- | 


ward, exclaiming, ‘I heard you say ‘Go to 
hell,’ Magyar. Just doit. Get out of here— 
both of you—or I’ll throw you out.” 

“Oh!” cried Betty. ‘Please, Trumper, 
oh, please don’t spoil everything. I’m so 
happy—so very happy. Look at Daddy 
Zelter. Doesn’t he make you laugh?” 

Trumper stopped obediently and half 
turned on his heel. She had dropped her 
cloak and was set in the blot of its dark- 
ness like a curling flame, drawing the eyes 
of all the men, inviting them to adoration. 
Only cool slim arms, trembling parted lips 
and bubbling eyes held her to earth and 
proclaimed her real, unspoiled, lovable. 

“You really wish them to stay?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; all of you,” declared Betty, her 
eyes on Williams alone. 

“Well, then,’’ said Trumper ungra- 
ciously, ‘‘this is Magyar Williams.” 

“Without a hat,’’ murmured Betty 
gravely. 

“Yes,” agreed Trumper, glancing at Mag- 
yar and realizing vaguely a quality of youth, 
vigor and ‘sincerity he had never before 
perceived. What the devil had happened to 
the man? Aloud he said distinctly, “Just 
wait until you see him out of doors six 
months from now.”’ 

Zelter and Doctor Maxon were puzzled, 
but smiled. Williams was neither puzzled 
nor amused; he crossed over and sat down 
before the girl. The others began to chat 
presently, but they two, Magyar and Eliza- 
beth, were silent, staring into each other’s 
eyes until walls and the city’s streets fell 
away, leaving them alone, their feet planted 
upon virgin rock. Gradually there crept 
into their faces a look which made Doctor 
Maxon sigh, Zelter frown, and Trumper 
feel like a lost soul, dropping from the top- 
pling blue into the icy regions of outer 
darkness. The three men ceased their 
forced talk; they no longer lived. Into the 
pool of unstirring silence fell Magyar Wil- 
liams’ voice: ‘Anything in the world you 
want. Anything—and always. You know 
what I mean. A knife across my throat if 
you ask it.” 

The others fastened their eyes on her, 
holding their breath. They saw a shadow 
dash across her eager face and a tremor 
shake her body, but there was neither 
shadow nor trembling in her voice when 
she answered, “‘Oh, never that! Never as 
long as we live!” 


At midnight Trumper lay propped in 
bed, still holding the phone through which 
he had just talked to his wife, a mile—a 
thousand miles—away. 

“You all right, Janet?” 

“Fine, thanks, Trumper; but so sleepy.” 

He set down the instrument, switched 
off the light, and sank back on the pillows, 
but did not go to sleep. What is man? he 
mused instead. Is he a cogwheel or a whole 
engine? Is he fuel or furnace? Does he eat 
or is he eaten? Is he stationary, centrifugal 
or progressive? If he moves, does he run 
on a track, or as a chicken crosses the 
road? Whither if anywhere is he going, and 
what can he do about it? 
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Three Million Motorists 
Are Courting Disaster! 


VER 13,000,000 Cars on America’s streets and 
C) roads today! And at least one-fourth of them 
have brakes so faulty as to be positively danger- 
ous! Another fifty per cent. of cars are running 
with brakes only in ‘‘fair’’ condition. These are 
figures collected by police departments in various 
cities. Is it any wonder that our daily papers 
show accident lists that read like a war-time report 
of battle casualties? 


Are your brakes safe? 


There is only one way to be sure. Have those brakes 
tested by a ‘‘brake specialist’’—the garage man. If 
he is one of the thousands of repairmen who do their 
lining jobs with Thermoid—so much the better. 
Then if the brakes need renewal you get Thermoid, 
the lining which grips at a touch on the pedal. 


Thermoid needs no ‘‘breaking in.’’ Age and use do not impair 
its eficiency. From thick to thin down to the last ply, Thermoid 
holds. Forty per cent. more material, “‘grapnalized’’ (specially 
proofed against friction and wear) and welded into a dense, 
solid body under tremendous heat and pressure. That’s Thermoid! 


Don't let the day pass without having your brakes tested at a 
“Thermoid”’ garage. It’s the best accident-prevention insurance 
there is. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Atlanta, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, London, Paris, Turin 


Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid Tires, 
Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints 


Ordinary 
Woven Lining 
Notice the loosely 
woven texture. 
Wears down quickly 
and unevenly. Loses 
its gripping power as 

it wears. 


Thermoid 
Notice the 
compact 
texture. 
Wears down 
slowly. 
Gives uni- 
form Grip- 
ping surface 
until worn 
wafer thin. 


ne rmoji 


Hydraulic Compressed 9 —™ a at 


Brake Lining — 
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HE Consolidation Coal Co., Inc., 

congratulates the Railroads of 
the United States upon their splen- 
did service to the public in the past 
twelve months. 


In 1923, the railroads transported 
nearly 50,000,000 carloads of freight, 
excelling by 5,000,000 carloads the 
banner year of 1920. 


The railroads put into service last 
year 3,750 new locomotives and 
200,000 new freight cars, the second 
greatest number of locomotives and 
the greatest number of freight cars 
1 put in service in any year since 
1B = -1907. 


' This new equipment, backed by 
if higher standards of efficiency, made 
1923’s record of railroad service 
possible. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Es 
4 Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


PECL ALE LADS GALT RS SAS ELI MIEN AG I EE 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C. — Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’! Bank of Com. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
: _,. § LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices 5 GENOA, ITALY a AVL Ravin 


ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
( MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
) GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
‘ WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 


Sales Agents 
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BULLETIN CORRECTION 
BOSTON, Feb. 31.—Editors: In tea- 
party raid, please eliminate reference to 
Ku Klux Klan. NOT VERIFIED AND 
DANGEROUS. 
The Quickest Service (ed) 


mbes Ly ek 
BULLETIN 

GARDEN OF EDEN, Feb. 31.—(BY 
THE QUICKEST SERVICE) (LEAD 
ALL). William Cain, brother of Abel, and 
son of Henry P. Adam and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Eve, widely known in local social life, 
was arrested near here today on a charge of 
murdering his brother. Police are afraid 
they will be unable to cope with the situa- 
tion should a general uprising occur at- 
tempting to lynch the prisoner. 

Cain, the police declare, denied all know]l- 
edge of the crime. According to the officers, 
he asked this question, ‘‘AmI my brother’s 
keeper?”’ 

eee (eee 


FLASH 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN  ASSASSI- 
NATED. 

eee 


NINEVEH, Feb. 31.—(BY THE 
QUICKEST SERVICE). William H. Jo- 
nah, widely known evangelist, has mys- 
teriously disappeared, after having left a 
distant city for Nineveh to open a revival 
service. Friends express fear that he has 
met with foul play. 


Sere (jean, 


LUXOR, Egypt, Feb. 31.—King Julius 
—kill it. 
Riayat 8 ahs 


EOS BULLETIN 

FORD’S THEATER, Washington, Feb. 
31.—(BY THE QUICKEST SERVICE). 
President Abraham Lincoln was shot and 
almost instantly killed while attending 
Ford’s Theater tonight, by Wilkes Booth, 
an actor, who shot from the stage during 
the drama. The assassin made good his 


ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


escape, but police poss 
suit and his capture is 


—30 
ROME, Feb. 31.—kil 


BULLETIN 
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HE Special Featu 
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host, ‘‘as a matter of fact 
Lea, and I didn’t have 
\Father did have a big 
rand, but we were only 
er. We always came up 
‘or the winter season, ex- 
«t abroad.”’ . 
jarged the interviewer— 
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| ess On yOur OWn resources 
-y with your own way to 
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ishook his head. ‘Not 
jolied “Father did lose 
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\-ou Off in his will, though, 
eed the reporter. ‘‘They 
then has to work his way 
ere he attains high hon- 
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i Industrial Giant an- 
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¢ expenses, but even so I 
/1iddle of my sophomore 
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) on me, so I should have 


tible,” he groaned. ‘“‘T’ll 
« to the office with this 


fe the verge of breaking 
: 
‘he grasped at the last 
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straw, “‘please say that you built this busi- 
ness yourself, that you started it in a little 
shed, and worked at it day and night. 
And now you’re always at your desk at 
eight in the morning and seldom get away 
before six at night; isn’t that so? And the 
whole organization is like one big family, 
thanks to you, though you're really too 
modest to admit it << 
“Hold on there, young man,” interrupted 
the other. ‘‘You’ve got it all wrong. I got 
into this business as.an executive through 
family connections and influence. I don’t 
know anything about it, so I’ve hired 
men who tell me they do; my idea is to get 
as much out of it as I can, and do as little 
work as possible. I am really only in the 
office to sign checks to myself, and attend 
directors’ meetings to get the fee, but I be- 
lieve our employes are here every day from 
eight to six. I am certain they would be 
dismissed if they weren’t. ss 
“Pardon me,’’ said a female voice at the 
reporter’s elbow, and he looked up to find 
a secretarial young lady standing before 


him. Strange enough, he seemed to be sud- | 


denly back in the waiting room. “You'll 
have to call again,’ said the secretary. 
“The boss is in conference.” 


Rubbing his eyes, the reporter walked to- | 


wards the elevator. 
“Thank heaven,” he sighed in relief, ‘“‘it 
wasonlyadream!”” A.C. M.Azoy, JR. 


Good Medicine 


HE druggist leaned on his counter rail | 


As I strolled in with a letter to mail, 
And a small, pale boy of a puny build 
Came in to have a prescription filled. 

And the druggist frowned a wise, wise frown 

As he clinked mysterious vials down 

And mixed queer things in a graded cup 

And funneled the small boy’s bottle up. 

And he labeled the bottle and corked and 

capped it 

And took white paper and neatly wrapped it 

And made it fast with a rubber band ; 

Then under the counter he thrust one hand 

Into a drawer that was open handy 

And brought out a fistful of nice hard candy— 

Comfits and peppermints, white and red— 

And he shoved the lot at the boy and said 

With a growl and a scowl both fierce and fell, 
“Tf you don’t eat those you won’t get well!” 

And the small boy grinned, for the small 

boy knew 

What the druggist meant, and I grinned, too, 

As I bought my stamp and mailed my letter ; 

And I’m sure that the little boy got better! 

—Arthur Guiterman. 


hey’d Had Radio Sets When I Was a Boy I Might Not Have Had 
These Saddlerock Ears!’’ 
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Many of the 
leading car 
manufacturers 
specify these 
caps as stand- 
ard on their 
tire equip- 
ment. Look 


for Instant-ons 

on the valve 

stems of your 
tires. 


Dill Standard 
Tire Valve In- 
sides. One of 


the many stand- 
ard Dill parts. 


So Simple and So Easy 


TireValves and ValveParts 


DILL 


INSTANTON 


Dust-and-Valve Cap 
On or Offin 5 Seconds 


with Instant-ons 


Inflating your tires can be a mean, 
irritating job. With the old-fash- 
ioned dust cap you must turn—and 
turn—and turn. You must remove 
the valve cap, too, and place it care- 


fully where it won't be lost. 


Instantson is dust cap and valve 
cap combined. It comes off or goes 
on in a jiffy. A little twist—a 
straight pull or push—another 
turn. That’s all there is to it. No 
pliers needed either to loosen or 
tighten. You never saw anything 
so simple—or so convenient. 


Many car manufacturers provide 
Instant-ons as standard equip- 
ment. If your car isn’t already 
equipped, you can get a set from 
any good dealer. Five in a box— 
$SL.OO Cama). 
By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. 

THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, O. 


Manufactured in Canada by 
The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


ake ee. pen 
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Theres fun in 
making tobacco that 
brings such letters 


The one below is from a 
seventeen-year veteran 
of the pipe 


The man who has found the right job, the 
right wife, and the right smoking tobacco 
has little reason to envy his fellows. 


Of those three factors in human happi- 
ness we have put tobacco last, because it is, 
of course, the least. Nevertheless, some 
Edgeworth smokers write us as though the 
most important thing in life were the right 
tobacco. 

We imagine that is because the right to- 
bacco does make even the rightest job and 
the rightest wife seem a little bit righter. 


And so, when a good friend sends us a 
letter saying that he has smoked Edgeworth 
for seventeen years, we venture to picture 
him enjoying seventeen years of solid con- 
tentment, with ourselves as contributors. 

That’s why we enjoy making Edgeworth; 
and here’s the letter from a seventeen-year 
Edgeworth smoker. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to toss my hat into the Edge- 
worth ring. 

I have always admired 
the modest tone in which 
you touch on the merits 
of your tobacco, instead 
Roof advertising it as the 
* best pipe smoke on earth 


Norfolk, Va. 


—as, in fact, I believe it 
to be. 

Seventeen years ago 
f my father saw a friend 
= filling his pipe from a tin 
of Edgeworth Skce and 
isked for several slices to 
bring home to me. It is 
worthy of note 
that the package 
was attractive 
enough in itself to 
excite my father’s 
interest in the first 
place; but when I 
add that, so far 
as I am aware, 
he never used to- 
bacco in any form 
during his entire 
life, it- Is still 
more remarkable. 

Up to’that time 
I was a member of the ‘Tried ’em All Club.” 
Can I put any more steam behind this testi- 
monial than to say that for seventeen years 
I haven’t spent a dollar for any pipe tobacco 
other than Edgeworth? The Ready- 
Rubbed school of smokers enjoys my respect, 
but for me—give me Edgeworth Slice. 
Brother, it’s a man's smoke and it stays with 
youl 

Long may you make it and long may | 
smoke it. 

One of your boosters, 
K. F. Chapman, 
1407 Omohundro Ave. 


Edgeworth may not be the right tobacco 
for you—but we'll gladly send you com- 
phmentary samples from which you can 
decide for yourself. If you like it, you won’t 
be alone. 

So if you haven’t tried Edgeworth, send 
us your name and address and we will im- 
mediately forward to you generous help- 
ings of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
it will make it easier for you to get Edge- 
worth regularly if you should like it. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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AND WEST IS WEST 


Doctor Gade, head of the International 
Norsemen’s Association, told me that Nor- 
wegians frequently came to him for sug- 
gestions as to how emigration to America 
could be stopped, and that he always told 
them that if they would give the Norwegian 
people better conditions than existed in 
America it would stop instantly; otherwise 
it wouldn’t stop at all. 

But in Norwegian communes in which 
there is insufficient work for the inhabitants 
there is a well-concealed and not very wide- 
spread movement to give or to loan enough 
money to those who are out of work to en- 
able them to go to South America or the 
United States. The communes figure that 
the expense of sending these people away is 
less than supporting them at home for an 
indefinite period; and when they loan in- 
stead of give the money, they almost inva- 
riably get it back. 

Usually the persons who are out of work 
are the least capable, the least resourceful 
and the least aggressive of all the workers 
in the communes; for if they were not, they 
would go elsewhere of their own accord, or 
would be supplied with work by the com- 
munes themselves. Information as to this 
practice of sending out-of-work citizens to 
foreign countries—especially as to sending 
them to America—is difficult to get, for it 
is generally known that the practice would 
not arouse any keen enthusiasm in Amer- 
ica. That it exists there is no doubt. 


Norwegian Carpenters 


Norwegian immigration conforms in 
nearly every way, so far as is known, to the 
usual definitions of desirable immigration. 
No immigration is desirable, however, that 
isn’t needed. Most of the Norwegian im- 
migration probably is needed so long as 
there is a need for immigrants in America, 
which will have a population of 200,000,000 
souls within the lifetime of many people 
now living—and almost anyone capable of 
genuine cerebration would have no hesita- 
tion in saying that any country with a 
population of 200,000,000 people, or with a 
population of much less, should be able to 
supply her own needs of man power with- 
out importing 500,000 foreigners every year. 

At present the Norwegian immigrant is 
the one who decides the type of immigrant 
that America shall receive from Norway. 
The rumor had swept through the towns of 
Southern Norway during 1923 that carpen- 
ters were greatly needed in America and 


\(Continued from Page 13) 


that they were earning large sums of money. 
Consequently an overwhelming number of 
Norwegians who claimed to be carpenters— 
but who may not have been very good car- 
penters—were demanding visas from the 
American consul. 

Instead of such a haphazard proceeding, 
which might conceivably result in America 
getting 5000 Norwegian carpenters when 
she needed 2000 Norwegian lumbermen 
and 2000 Norwegian farmers and 1000 Nor- 
wegian carpenters, there is no reason in the 
world why the wisdom of the Congress of 
the United States shouldn’t be sufficiently 
great to set up some responsible and re- 
liable agency to determine the sort of im- 
migrants that America needs, and to see 
that she gets what she wants, instead of 
getting the first people that the nations of 
Europe want to give her. 

The Norwegian Government and the 
Norwegian people, like every other Euro- 
pean government and people, are interested 
in the effect that emigration to America is 
going to have on the country from which 
the emigrants go, and they are interested 
in nothing else. No European cares a snap 


of his fingers for the result of emigration on 


America. 

Under the 3 per cent law, 12,202 Nor- 
wegians are permitted to enter America 
each year. The quota was entirely used up 
during the year ending June 30, 1923; and 
if the new quota law is figured on a naturali- 
zation basis or on the 1890 census, the Nor- 
wegian quota will probably be increased. 

In spite of the fact that Norwegian im- 
migrants are among the most desirable that 
are now coming to America, Norway has 
plenty of bootleggers, plenty of lawbreak- 
ers, plenty of hard: drinkers and plenty of 
incompetent workmen scattered among her 
God-fearing and hard-working population. 
America can easily get along with a mini- 
mum of these people; but her only means 
of protection against them is a law that will 
permit her to select only the immigrants 
that she ought to have. 

When one steams from Norway down to 
Scotland, where Norwegians and. Danes, 
more than 1000 years ago, planted colonies 
which so greatly influenced the physique 
and general characteristics of the Scotch 
people, he finds a desire on the part of the 
Scotch to emigrate to America that has not 
been equaled for many years. The quota 
for Great Britain under the 3 per cent law 
is some 77,000; and the Scotch craving for 
American residences was so great during 


1923 that Scotland, if p 
could have more than | 
British quota by herself, 

The emigrant lines in 
sulates in Scotland are as 
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European Dolla; 
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A Group of Scotch Emigrants en Route to America 
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to British officials, one 
se.idden jump in emigration 
4\:d England to America is 
the enormous amount of 
shat now exists in Great 
; of 1,500,000 men being 


jae numbers of jobless per- 
hacotch emigrants to Amer- 
“ore even larger numbers of 
ylave good positions to emi- 
jin consulates in Scotland 
ad something entirely new 
ssyrts during the past year, 
<orts stamped, ‘‘To be sur- 
sh consul on arrival; holder 
4ean American citizen.” 

almost invariably shows 
»1f such a passport—and the 
{ie of most Scotchmen who 
t/America now—is in a state 
iis as “fed up with condi- 
mne steps into the Glasgow 
| {xs different men in the long 
‘iovisas why they are leaving 
elmost invariably receives 
. They are fed up, fed up, 


synple was a mechanical en- 
ht years old. Did he know 
tho wanted to go to Amer- 
Jew any amount of’em. He 
“ey were all fed up. They 
1 made you fight, and then 
yu back and gave you noth- 


_a good job as foreman of 
n\He was paid the equivalent 
llars a week, out of which 
m dollars for a room and a 
s just plain fed up. 

zp on the part of many other 
_apparently due to high 


rtwenty shillings that they 
pay five and a half shillings 
antage that is almost guar- 
ies that fed-up feeling. 


> From America 


many of those who go are 
ave been idle for a year and 
nost entirely on the very 
1 the government allows to 
out of work. The stories 
to Scotland from these men 
thly inflammatory to those 
d. Men who have been 
l/2nough money to keep body 
4er—from eight to ten shil- 
<7, or about two dollars anda 
‘scanty possessions, borrow 
ad go to America with just 
a pay their head taxes and 
jwo weeks. Instantly they 
/id within two months’ time 
to Scotland for their wives 


je of 1923 there were 
sterers and bricklayers who 
nerica from Glasgow. They 
k for ten months, and they 
, as the saying goes, to walk 
at piano with a silk hat on. 
tet the boat on which they 
ad forty of them at high 
news came back to Glas- 

back by the next boat— 
a rush on the American 


ave been in America for 
r a few months are more 
h mind than are the 
nter resorts to snow- 
They are passed from 
their general tenor is 
otchman, after reading 
‘om Scotchmen in Amer- 
ould be guilty of throw- 
f he failed to make the 


the emigrant lines at the 
tes in Scotch cities will 
ers from his friends and 
dalf a chance. One of 
imerica read: 


oncerned, there are plenty 
, Istarted work in a ship- 
y I was here. Of course, 
work on the shipbuilding 
eon the House line. If you 
the House work they make 
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as high as four shillings sixpence an hour, but 
you certainly have to work. It is much easier in 
the shipyard; of course, less wages. As regard- 
ing clothes they wear here much about the 
same as at home. For the now summer you will 
require very light underwear; as for me I don’t 
use any at all, for the heat is terrible. 


Said another letter, from a Scotchman 
who had lived in California for only a short 


time, but who had evidently absorbed a | 
fair amount of the atmosphere of “God’s | 


own country”’: 


It is better for Sandy and yourself to come 
here first and get settled, then to make plans 
for Mother, Father, Alison, Meg, Jennie and 
family to come here. The California 
climate, I havé no hesitation in saying, will give 
father and mother a new lease of life. You 
ought to be able to get at least $125 a month. 
The rents on the Pacific Coast are high, at least 
$50-$60 a month for furnished apartments, up 
to $100. It is common custom among working 
classes here to buy a lot of ground and build 
your house or else buy a house and lot outright. 
A house to suit your requirement will cost any- 
where from $2500 to $6000. It is not necessary 
to put down the money all at once, but about 


one-third of the total amount, and pay the bal- | 
ance on time payments or installments at 7 per | 
cent interest. A wise investment can be made | 


in this way, and your house and lot will appre- 
ciate in value if you have chosen the right local- 
ity. A very large number of the people own 
their own homes in California, and it is the 
wisest thing to do. The real-estate agents of 
Los Angeles and vicinity are both famed and 
notorious all the world over. . Everyone 
of you will enjoy the climate here after that of 
Scotland though you can tire even of 
continual good weather. Don’t forget that 


hard work and a determination to succeed are | 


just as necessary here as anywhere else. Hard 
work and a cheery disposition will bring their 
own reward. 


An Ever-Widening Circle 


A letter from a girl in Detroit to her 


brother tells him that there is plenty of | 


work. She wrote: 


The people here don’t walk much. Those 
who have cars ride in them, or sit in the veranda 
in rocking-chairs or hammocks and _ swings. 
They certainly make themselves comfortable. 
It is not only the wealthy people who attain 
ae things here; the working class have 
them. 


A Scot in Hoboken writes to his brother: 


Just received your letter. Sorry to hear 
things are so bad in Scotland; in fact Iam very 
glad I am away from it. I guess I would 
strongly advise father, Robbie and you to make 
tracts for this side. 


A fond husband who has been in America 
only a few weeks writes: 


Dear Nellie: Just a few lines in answer to 
your kind and welcome letter. Glad to see by it 
that you are in the best of health as this leaves 
me in the Pink. Well, Nellie, I am enclosing 
twelve dollars with this letter and I have 
cleaned my Mother “% what I owe her % your 
passage, so I will be able to start saving some- 
thing for your arriving. Andy and Willie 
Cameron are working beside me, but have ten 
shillings a week less than me. They had to use 
my name to get a job, but don’t say anything. 
Nellie, I will send you something extra next 
week and you can go down to Murtrie’s the 
Jeweller in the Sneddon and get my two medals. 
So no more from your loving husband,» 

ED. 


Consular officers in Scotland declare that 
there are two divisions to be made among 
the Scotch emigrants to America, though 
they say that a large percentage of the emi- 
grants that are now going are desirable ad- 
ditions to any country. The first division is 
between the agricultural worker from the 
North of Scotland and the mechanics and 
laborers from the southern cities. The lat- 
ter, say the consular officers, are far below 

_the former in physique and general ex- 
cellence. 

The second division is between those who 
pay their own fares to America and those 
whose fares are paid to America by friends 
or relatives. During the period of depres- 
sion in Scotland there has been an earnest 
effort to keep the better men employed— 
naturally. 

Consequently those who have work and 
can raise enough money to pay their pas- 
sage to America are usually more desirable 
in many ways than those who are out of 
work and have to be assisted. { 

Immigration is a type of endless chain. 
One man goes and writes back to his rela- 
tives and friends; and they go, and write 
back to their relatives and friends; and so 
on. The circle is a constantly widening 
one; and nobody can tell when it will 
spread, in Scotland, to the slums of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh and begin to draw 
their inhabitants to America by the tens of 
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Reproducers and Amplifiers 


MAGNAVOX 


Reproducers 
R2 with 18-inch curvex 


horn . $50.00 


R3 with 14-inch curvex 
horn 

M-l with 14-inch curvex 
horn (for dry battery 
sets) 


Combination Sets 
Al-R Magnavox Repro- 
ducer and 1-stage Am- 
plifieraeyeeaen oce 
A2-R Magnavox Repro- 
ducer and 2-stage Am- 


59.00 


85.00 
Power Amplifiers 


Al—one stage of amplifi- 
cation, metal case . . 

AC-2-C—two stages of 
amplification, hard- 
wood case . 5 

AC-3-C—three stages of 
amplification, hard- 
wood case « eee 


27.50 


75.00 


The blustery, rainy days filled 
with joyous entertainment 


EEL a bit fagged,—wish ‘‘winter would hurry up 

and end’? If so, you haven’t yet joined the great 
fraternity of Magnavox owners, for every Magnavox 
owner commands the best of radio entertainment at 
all hours in his own home. 


For example—add the Magnavox Combination Set 
A1-R (as illustrated) to your receiving set and you 
can reproduce, with perfect clarity and charm of tone, 
those distant stations you have always wanted to hear. 


Combining a Magnavox Reproducer and Power 
Amplifier in one compact unit, the Al-R greatly en- 
hances the usefulness of any good receiving set. 


Magnavox Products are for sale at good 
radio stores everywhere. Write for new 
32-page Magnavox Radio Catalog 


THE MAGNAVOX CO., Oakland, California 
New York Office: 370 Seventh Avenue 


Perkins Electric Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, + 
Canadian Distributors 


I[AGNAVOX 
Radio 
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[ oni tion 
System 


Type 600 is built by the makers of the 
world-famous Bosch Magneto / 


TYPE 


600 
j 7. 5 It's a big, dependable waterproof igni- 


tion system for Fords —with automatic 
spark advance and many new features. 


It produces intense, perfectly-timed 
4 sparks that make Fords start easily, run 


smoothly, develop more pep and power. 


It keeps plugs clean, eliminates timer 
troubles, stops “bucking” and saves 
£4as and repairs. 


You can use Type 600 lenition on 
any Ford—with battery or without. 


Sold by 2000 Bosch Representatives 
and by live dealers everywhere. 


Try it—you get your money back if 
you're not entirely satished. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


| thousands. 


} are, 
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In all probability the new im- 
migration law that must be enacted to re- 
place the 3 per cent law, which expires in 
June, 1924, will allow greater numbers of 
immigrants to enter America from North- 
western Europe than can now enter, and 
will cut down the numbers entitled to enter 
from Southeastern Europe. Such a change 
would be regarded with almost universal 
favor as long as conditions remain as they 


But if Great Britain were to have a quota 
of 150,000 or 160,000 instead of the 77,000 
which she now has, and if the slum dwellers 
of Glasgow and London and other British 
cities began to pour in by the thousands, 
the outlook wouldn’t be so rosy. 

It is among the Glasgow slum dwellers 
that one finds the bulk of the communists 
that have made Glasgow notorious through- 
out Great Britain; and it was among them 
that the celebrated red Sunday Schools 
flourished, teaching communist songs, prin- 
ciples, patter and balderdash to the rising 
generation. They are an excessively hard 
lot—very like the playful workers in the 
Belfast shipbuilding plants that used to 
toss white-hot rivets down on the decks of 
crowded excursion steamers as they steamed 
down Belfast lough. Their standard of in- 
telligence is low, and their love of country 
is about as well developed as the rudimen- 
tary toe of a modern horse. 


Canada’s First Pick 


Two Glasgow consular officers went with 
me out to a desolate, graystone Glasgow 
suburb to hear a socialist speaker exhort the 
hard-boiled gentry of that locality to throw 
down the government, remove all wealth 
from those that possess it and make the 
country fit to live in. The speaker was a 


a | | clergyman of sorts, who dropped his h’s as 


profusely and regularly as though he were 
a seeding machine engaged in sowing the 
world’s largest kh crop. His audience was 
a typical Scotch-Irish-British slum audi- 
ence—numb, apathetic, sullen, colorless 
men; undersized, undernourished, buck- 
toothed; hating themselves and everyone 
else. The speaker rebuked the British Em- 
pire bitterly for the interest it had dis- 


_ played in pictures of the newly arrived child 
| of Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles. 


“W’y,” he asked ferociously—‘‘w’ 


' should you want to see wot the child looked 


like? Anybody could tell by looking at ’is 
father and mother that ’e wouldn’t look 
like much!” 

All those in power, he assured his audi- 
ence, were exploiting the laboring man for 
their own vile ends. All persons with 
money had stolen it from the workingman, 
to whom it rightfully belonged. He urged 
and implored his hearers to awake from 


| their lethargy, overthrow by violence those 


who governed them so wretchedly and set 
up their own representatives in their stead 
to insure prosperity and happiness forever 
after. 

His hearers, mentally dwarfed from gen- 
erations of bad food, bad living conditions 


| and too much beer, had heard buncombe of 


this sort so many times that they believed 
it. And there is plenty of this sort of talk 
to hear in Glasgow, where it is notorious 


| that any good talker can get more money 


by speaking for the communists than he 
can by working at his trade. 

It is worth noting that these Scotch slum 
dwellers, who are not yet emigrating to 
America, but who might start doing so at 
any moment, are in one respect superior to 
the slum dwellers of Southern and Eastern 
Europe, who are coming to America by 
thousands every year, and who came to 
America by millions before the war. They 
speak English, and consequently can be 


more easily approached"and re 
other respects they form the low 
of British life,.and no country ¢ 
make itself the dumping groy 
worst and lowest class from 
country. 

In Antwerp I talked wi 
tive of the United Bie aa 
Service who, by a special arran 
amines. European emigrants go 
the United States and to Ca) 
difference between them, he saic 
ill. Canada chooses the immi 
she wants; the United States 
body that comes. Consequen 
gets good, husky, upstanding 
the United States gets the rw 
culls. | 

“Those who go to America 
doctor, “are all right from a st) 
tine viewpoint, because a public 
cer has only the right to stop em 
have yellow fever, leprosy or 
eases. He hasn’t even the le; 
stop an emigrant with trachom 

“But from the immigration 
most of the emigrants to Amer' 
bad because of their countless 
ten living conditions. Not a n 
gress would buy the serubbi 
shoat if he wanted to breed { 
and yet, by their failure to sek 
immigrants that America nee¢ 
letting in the scrubbiest man m 
Central Europe to assist in D 
the American people.” | 

The first persons to recognize 
excellence of Scotch emigrants| 
are the American consular offic’ 
land, and yet they are the first’ 
insist that America ought to sel. 
sort of immigrants that she nee 
the best among those who offer! 
for selection. 


What Our Consuls \ 


“America,” they say, “‘is the 1! 
for Europeans who can’t me 
money in Europe. Since everyo! 
is going for the purpose of takin; 
from America, America should) 
terms. ; | 

“‘She should take what she ne 
needs 500 carpenters, let her tz 
penters, and let her be sure tl 
500 good carpenters. It will me: 
consulates must have larger staf, 
there will be more work to do! 
willing to do the work.” 

It is only by means of such set 
America can guard herself agair; 
dwellers of Europe; against , 
scrubs and runts and culls that\ 
wise have a part in future gerr 
Americans; against the incomp¢ 
liable, unintelligent masses, w) 
rant of American ideals, of thi 
spirit. 

If the Senate and the House Ir 
Committees will bring in the cc 
cers from the chief immigratio) 
Europe they will quickly get sor? 
and unprejudiced information ai 
of permanent and workable ii 
law that America ought to he 
consular officers aren’t theoris). 
grants have been pouring past te 
hundreds every day for three y|I 
know what ought to be done an’ 
be done and how to do it. If 2 
and the House Immigration (1 
were to call in these specialists, 
find them in favor of having § 
States find out exactly what so) 
grants she needs, and then takir | 
needs through the agency of t? 
within certain definite limits tc 
Congress. 
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Is Income Tax Time a Nightmare? 


Machines 


Do you spend days (or weeks) frantically 
searching for the simple figure facts that 
you need for your Income Tax Return? 
And when the Return is finally finished, 
do you worry about its accuracy and 
the unsatisfactory condition of your 
business ? 


Thousands of progressive business men 
have forever banished the Income Tax 
nightmare by installing the Burroughs 
Simplified Accounting Plan. ‘‘ Now,” 
says Reed and Lewis, retail merchants 
of Starkville, Miss., ‘‘making up an In- 
come Tax Report is merely a matter of 
copying the balances from the proper 
accounts. The figure information is 


always there and always correct.”’ 


But what is even more important—this 
plan also gives, in a simple way, the 


Better 
Figures 


$B make 
igger 
| Profits 


= 


Machines 


figures that build business and increase 
profits. E. P. Gearin & Co., commission 
merchants of Providence, R. I., say: 
“With the Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan our lady bookkeeper is 
enabled to copy the Income Tax Report 
from her permanently balanced records 
in a few minutes,—and we are able to 
get a complete and accurate Profit and 
Loss Statement each month—in a short 
time—which has proved invaluable as a 
guide in the conduct of our business.”’ 


You can enjoy the same simple method 
of getting your Income Tax figures— 
and at the same time have available, 
instantly, every day the figures you 
need to build a profitable business. The 
Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan, 
by providing both, soon pays for itself. 


Name 


“6002 Second Blvd. 


A men in my line of business 

Ke have profited by installing the 
Burroughs Simplified Account- 
Ae ing Plan. 


Address —_ 


Call your local Burroughs 
office. Look under Bur- 
roughs in your phone 
book or ask your banker 
for the address. The Bur- 
roughs man will show you 
how other business men 
in your line of business 
have profitably used this 
time and money saving 
system. Or, if you prefer, 
mail the coupon and 
we’ll send you the in- 
formation direct. 


ao Burroughs 
Kes Adding 
Ad Machine Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Please tell me how other 


Machines Machines 


Business 
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chance of interference or censorship by any 
intervening country. 

As for the objection that the air is not 
private, practically all large firms use codes 
anyway. Besides, it would be expensive 
business for anybody to go to the trouble 
of intercepting all the messages sent be- 
tween the various countries of Europe and 
the United States. The high-speed sending 
apparatus is of such a character that it is 
difficult for intervening points to listen in 
successfully. 

The radio telephone has not made such 
strides from a commercial viewpoint. The 
engineers of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company, to besure, have talked - 


through the air and have been heard in 
London, but the British telephone service 
is in the hands of the government, and not 
enough money has been appropriated to 
build a station powerful enough to send the 
voice back from Great Britain to the United 
States or to inaugurate a long-distance 
telephone service. 

But it is coming. The American business 
man will be able some day to pick up his 
telephone in Iowa or Texas or Oregon and 
ask for a number in London or Paris and be 
connected for conversation just as simply 
as today he talks from one end of this con- 
tinent to the other. 

Invention, again stimulated by the radio, 
has been responsible for long-distance 
telephony in the United States. The ampli- 
fication of sound and the vacuum tube, im- 
portant as they are to your receiving set at 
home, have played a far greater part in 
making possible conversation over land 
wires. The currents of conversation are 
carried through a multiplicity of land 
wires, strengthened automatically at re- 
peater stations and amplified as the voice 
traverses the continent. All this has hap- 
pened in the last few years as a direct result 
of the inventive energy stirred up when 
America entered the war. 

And there are more wonders to come. 
The Leviathan, the pride of the American 
Merchant Marine, is equipped with receiv- 
ing apparatus that will enable a person lo- 
cated anywhere in the United States to talk 
directly from an interior city to the liner at 
sea. A special radio station, designed for 
the purpose, will receive conversation from 
the ship in midocean. The cost of installing 
a telephone service from ship to shore and 
interior points is at present prohibitive. In 
time, however, when there is a demand for 
that form of communication, unquestion- 
ably American ships will be equipped with 
proper apparatus. There are some compli- 
cations with reference to the use of the tele- 
phone between an American shore station 
and foreign vessels, and there is also the 
consideration of revenue now coming from 
the radio telegrams, which might be reduced 
if the telephone service were installed. 


Hear the Flea Scratch! 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which embraces the Bell System 
throughout the United States, has, by the 
terms of its agreement with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, a direct control over 
such business as will have to be carried on 
by the use of land telephone wires in 
transmitting conversation. This brings up 
another phase of the interrelationship be- 
tween the various companies engaged in 
the manufacture of telephones and elec- 
trical devices used in the telephone and 
telegraph, as well as in radio broadcasting. 

Spurred on by the war, all the engineers 
of the various companies engaged in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus did all 
they could to develop devices in which the 
radio and the vacuum tube played an essen- 
tial part. It will be recalled that to fight the 
submarine the allied world sought a de- 
tecting device that would warn a vessel of 
the approach of the undersea craft. It was 
in the search for such a detecting instru- 
ment that one of the most important dis- 
coveries was made. The amplification of 
sound has been accomplished to such an 
extent that scientists insist they have con- 
ducted successful experiments enabling 
them to hear a flea scratch. Other noises 
hitherto unknown to the ear have been de- 
veloped through the use of amplifiers. In 
the next war the submarine will not be so 
effective as before, because the detection of 
sound has been accomplished both through 
the air and under water and through the 
ground. It is possible now by means of new 
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inventions to tell exactly where a vessel is 
located. In this same connection, the radio 
companies have become an important aid 
to navigation at sea. 

It is only a few years since we first read of 
the rescue at sea of distressed vessels which 
broadcast their ““C Q D” signals, since 
changed to “SOS.” Nowadays things are 
going on in the air at sea which are ac- 
cepted as a matter of fact, though they are 
even more wonderful than the first deeds of 
rescue. 

For instance, a marine hospital in New 
York answers questions by radio giving 
medical aid to officers at sea. Vessels which 
do not carry competent medical aid are 
frequently told over the radio what to do in 
emergencies. A special period has been set 
aside and a special wave length given to the 
marine hospital, so that ships may ask 
questions and get medical advice. 


Radio Helps for Navigators 


The radio compass has been developed to 
such a point that it may ultimately do 
away with much of the cost of maintaining 
lighthouses on the seacoast. There are two 
methods of using the radio compass. In 
fact, there is an interesting contest between 
one school of thought, the Department of 
Commerce, which controls the lighthouse 
service, and the Navy Department. When 
a ship at sea loses its bearings and wants to 
make sure of its position it can appeal to a 
shore station to flash back the information. 
The sending of the radio wave from the 
ship at sea to two shore stations makes two 
sides of a triangle, over which mathematical 
calculations can be made, and the position 
of a ship given. Sometimes the shore sta- 
tions are able to give a quick reply and 
often the ships will shift their position be- 
fore a reply can come. The Department of 
Commerce has another type of radio com- 
pass, which is carried on the ship itself. It 
learns its own position by listening for cer- 
tain radio signals sent out automatically 
from shore twenty-four hours a day. The 
entire seacoast will be lined with these 
automatic sending devices, each of which 
flashes intermittently a certain radio call 
listed in a book. Opposite each call are the 
latitude and longitude of the sending sta- 
tion. By receiving signals from two light- 
house stations, a navigator knows instantly, 
by means of the radio compass, the exact 
direction from which they come, and is able 
to plot his position on the chart. 

The possible uses of the radio ray on land 
are by no means exhausted. Here is a sig- 
nificant statement from the London Daily 
Mail: 

On September 8 The Daily Mail published 
the news that the Germans had found a secret 
means of stopping aéroplanes in flight. In no 
fewer than 12 cases French machines on the 
way from France to Rumania, carrying pas- 
sengers and mails, were compelled by mysteri- 
ous engine failures to come down on German 
territory. 

In every instance the machine was seized and 
the pilot in charge was prevented from ascer- 
taining what was the precise cause of his en- 
gine’s stopping. 

The news was received with general incredu- 
lity, though General Estienne, the creator of 
the French tank service, a few weeks later 
declared that the stoppage of a motor from a 
distance by a wireless wave acting upon the 
magneto was quite realizable in practice and 
would be of enormous military importance. 

The Daily Mail is now able to state that the 
British authorities have been for some time in 
possession of a contrivance, similar to the Ger- 
man one, for putting out of action the magnetos 
of aéroplane engines by wireless. Experiments 
have been conducted with this contrivance, and 
it has now been ascertained that by providing 
for the insulation of the magnetos its effect can 
be counteracted. 

In the near future, when British aéroplanes 
have been fitted with the insulation, their en- 
gines will be proof against the German ray. 


Various stunts have been accomplished 
by the radio which defy the imagination. 
Whether they will have a commercial value 
remains to be seen. No one knows; not 
even the radio companies themselves. 
President Coolidge recently sent forth a 
radio telegraphic wave by touching a key 
on board the Mayflower as it cruised along 
the Potomac. The wave passed to the 
shore and was carried through a telegraph 
line to astation in New Jersey, which broad- 
cast the same wave at such strength as to 
cause a whistle to blow on the steamship 
President Harrison, lying at its dock in San 
Francisco Bay. For ten seconds the whistle 


blew, signaling the departure of the first of 
seven American vessels on a cruise around 
the world. The radio impulse leaped three 
thousand miles, covering the distance in 
less than one-fiftieth of a second. A special 
electrical mechanism connected with the 
ship’s whistle was in tune with the radio 
wave sent out by the President by the 
touching of a key on his yacht. The whole 
process was automatic with the exception 
of a light stroke of the President’s finger on 
the controlling button. The radio impulse 
was sent on what is known as a wave length 
of thirteen thousand six hundred meters. 
When it is considered that all amateur 
broadcasting is done on wave lengths of 
five hundred meters or under, some idea of 
the power used in sending that impulse can 
be gained. The radio wave when received 
on board the President Harrison in San 
Francisco and suitably amplified actuated 
a“ lever which pulled the ship’s steam whis- 
tle. 

Radio accomplished an even more re- 
markable stunt, so far as long-distance 
communication is concerned, on the night 
of the Dempsey-Firpo fight. More than 
six thousand miles from the ringside in New 
York, people of Argentina listened to a de- 
scription of the fight, blow by blow, almost 
as quickly as the two pugilists delivered 
their punches. The announcer stationed at 
the ringside in New York had a telephone 
in his lap. Each movement of the fighters 
was described over the land-line telephone, 
which was connected with a powerful send- 
ing station several miles from the scene of 
the fight. An operator listening over the 
telephone to the story of the fight put it 
into the dot-and-dash language and it was 
flashed instantly through the air and re- 
ceived in Buenos Aires on a wave length of 
seventeen thousand five hundred meters. 
There it was broadcast by an announcer 
who spoke the Spanish language, and radio 
fans, not only in Argentina but in Chile, 
Paraguay and Uruguay heard the intimate 
details of the fight. It is estimated that 
fifteen seconds were consumed from the 
moment the referee reached his count of 
ten, while Firpo lay on the canvas, until the 
news was transmitted into the countries in 
South America just mentioned. 

Broadcasting the voice, of course, is the 
most spectacular side of the radio, but it is 
a serious question yet whether it can be 
made to pay for all concerned. At present 
the maintenance of broadcasting stations 
is financially worth while because it stimu- 
lates the sale of sets. At least five million 
persons are said to be listening in nowadays 
over the radio. America has led the world 
again in this particular phase of the radio 
industry. In Great Britain and France 
there are thousands of receiving sets, but 
the broadcasting stations have not been 
developed to so high a degree of efficiency 
as in the United States. 


Merchandising Matters 


International broadcasting depends, to 
some extent, upon agreements between the 
various manufacturing companies, because 
it would not pay a concern in Great Britain 
to establish a broadcasting station for the 
entertainment of people in the United 
States who would buy their sets from 
American companies. The British, on the 
other hand, may find it profitable commer- 
cially to establish broadcasting stations so 
as to reach other parts of Europe, in which 
case, of course, the United States would 
listen in without charge. Already the peo- 
ple in Europe are listening in to concerts 
broadcast from American stations. 

Thus far the sale of radio sets has not 
provided a solution in the United States for 
the ultimate maintenance of broadcasting 
stations; there is no way by which the 
manufacturer can exact from the purchaser 
a fee to meet the expense of broadcasting. 
In Great Britain a license is required from 
every receiving station, and the govern- 
ment can collect a tax, and might even 
undertake broadcasting out of the funds 
received. Such a scheme would be difficult 
of administration in the United States, and 
to date nobody in the radio business has 
found an answer to the question of who 
will pay for the broadcasting when once 
radio sets are distributed to the saturation 
point. 

There are, of course, those who believe 
that the saturation point will not be reached 
for many years to come and that there is no 
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go fishing in search of other stations and 
other concerts. 

But the proponents of the new plan think 
that the entire radio public is not altogether 
obsessed with the need for jazz music, and 
that good concert and entertainment will 
be in demand; in other words, that quality 
will count in the end over the radio just as 
it has in the theater and the movie. 

To understand the radio problem which 
confronts the American public, it is perti- 
nent to observe the relationship which ex- 
ists between the various manufacturing 
concerns involved. Congress recently asked 
the Federal Trade Commission for a report 
on the facts with regard to the radio indus- 
try, and the result was a report of hundreds 
of typewritten pages. Boiled down, it re- 
veals that the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica was formed at the suggestion of the 
Navy Department itself so that the friction 
between the various companies controlling 
patents developed during the war might 
cease and the industry be commercially pro- 


‘moted for the best interests of the coun- 


try. Whether the combination, which was 
formed at the suggestion of one govern- 
ment department, has overstepped its 
bounds and has formed a trust in restraint 
of trade is something that will be fought 
out in the courts, but one thing is certain: 
If it had not been for the combination of 
the various radio interests at the sugges- 
tion of the Navy Department, America 
vous not today be so far along in the radio 
eld. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany was the first company formed in 
America for the transmission of messages 
by wireless. It was a British-controlled 
corporation and was organized in 1899. 
This company had exclusive rights in the 
United States to exploit patents controlled 
by the British Marconi Company. High- 
powered stations were erected along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and this British 
company had a near monopoly in ship-to- 
shore communication until 1919, when it 
was taken over by the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

Two other companies in the United 
States—namely, the Federal Telegraph, 
and the United Fruit Company, which op- 
erates a fleet of vessels in connection with 
its tropical-fruit business in Central and 
South America—obtained a few radio pat- 
ents from the Marconi Company and oper- 
ated a ship-to-shore business. The Federal 
Telegraph Company specialized in com- 
munication on the Pacific. 

Prior to the war only two companies 
manufactured what is termed the vacuum 
tube, and those two concerns got into legal 
difficulties with each other. Prior to the 
war much research was done by the Gen- 
eral Electric, the Westinghouse and the 
Western Electric. 


The British Bought Out 


Many of the patents of the General Elec- 
tric Company were found to be adapted to 
radio. One of its developments was the 
Alexanderson alternator, a machine for gen- 
erating high-frequency current, especially 
useful in long-distance communication. At 
present this invention has really made pos- 
sible the transatlantic communication of 
radio messages, and the high-speed send- 
ing. The first of these machines was 
installed by the Marconi Company in 1917, 
and the British-owned concern began ne- 
gotiations for exclusive rights of the ma- 
chine, when the entrance of the United 
States into the war stopped negotiations. 
The Navy Department saw the radio busi- 
ness drifting into foreign hands and felt 
that an American company should be or- 
ganized to handle the Alexanderson patents 
and other devices, so as to compete with 
British interests. 

In May, 1919, when consideration of the 
subject was resumed, Secretary Daniels, of 
the Navy Department, stated that he was 
in favor of government ownership of radio, 
and that he doubted his power to execute a 
contract with any private concern, except 
with the consent of Congress. Subsequently, 
however, the General Electric Company 
began negotiations to purchase the British 
Marconi holdings in the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Company of America, and finally 
the General Electric Company succeeded, 
on October 17, 1919, in forming the Radio 
Corporation of America. Some of the prin- 
cipal stockholders were the General Electric 
Company, the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, the United Fruit 
Company, and former stockholders of the 
American Marconi Company. 
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Then began an era of cross agreements 
between the various companies which 
controlled all the patents covering radio de- 
vices. Approximately two thousand pat- 
ents were involved. Agreements were 
made with the General Electric Company, 
Marconi Wireless Telegram Company of 
London, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company—Bell System—and_ its 
subsidiary, the Western Electric Company, 
the United Fruit Company, the Interna- 
tional Radio Telegraph Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

Under these agreements the Radio Cor- 
poration of America secured the exclusive 
right to sell and use radio devices covered 
by the patents of all the companies men- 
tioned. The agreements with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the Western Electric Company run until 
1930, while the remainder remain in force 
until 1945. 

Reduced to its essence, all the agreements 


provide that the Radio Corporation of © 


America shall be the selling company for 
practically all the radio devices sold to the 
public under the patents developed. The 
General Electric Company and the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany sell to the Radio Corporation of 
America only, while the Radio Corporation 
of America agrees that 60 per cent of its 
requirements will be purchased annually 
from the General Electric Company and 40 
per cent from the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

In the sale of receiving sets the Radio 
Corporation of America has competition 
from seventeen concerns licensed under 
other patents, although the right of some 
of these concerns to sell vacuum tubes has 
been questioned. 


Working Agreements 


The Western Electric Company, which 
makes all the telegraph apparatus for the 
Bell System, and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which controls 
the land wires, are vital factors in the prob- 
lem. It has been discovered, for instance, 
in recent months, that, in order to broad- 
cast sporting events or entertainments, or 
such things as a presidential address or a 
political speech, a movable broadcasting 


station cannot be easily improvised. The | 


use of a land telephone wire to carry 
the voice from the hall or auditorium to the 
central broadcasting station is desirable. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is unwilling to permit its wires 
to be used without compensation. That is 
one hitch. Also under the terms of the 


intercompany agreements the American | 


Telephone and Telegraph Company was 
given the privilege of broadcasting for toll 
or hire. This means that the Bell System, 
while conceding the right of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America to act as selling agent 
for radio sets or to broadcast its own pro- 
grams, the making of agreements with 
individual concerns to broadcast music or 
to send information to the public must rest 


with the Bell System if any leasing of | 


broadcasting service is attempted. 

Similarly, unless the Bell System agrees 
there will be no communication between 
the seas and interior points in the United 
States by long-distance telephone, since it 
is obvious that the Radio Corporation of 
America cannot go into the telephone busi- 
ness and establish contact in every home 
in the United States without the codpera- 
tion of the Bell System or other telephone 
companies. 

Communication between ships at sea and 
the shore is exclusively within the control 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 
Hence the Bell System cannot reach ships 
at sea without a corresponding agreement 
on the part of the Radio Corporation of 
America and its affiliated companies abroad. 


The Tropical Radio and Telegraph Com- | 


pany, a subsidiary of the United Fruit 
Company, is engaged in ship-to-shore com- 


munication on the Caribbean Sea, but is | 


affiliated with the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The Radio Corporation of America con- 
tends that in order to function properly it 
must of necessity secure a monopoly in the 
transmitting and receiving of radio mes- 
sages between the United States and foreign 
countries. This company controls virtually 
all the high-powered stations with the ex- 
ception.of those owned by the Government, 
and in addition has entered into traffic 
agreements with the various foreign govern- 
ments and radio companies, the majority 
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SLIPPERY pipe, a rusty hexago- | 

nal fitting or an old square nut 
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dealer’s you can identify all genuine 
Walworth Stillson wrenches—from 6 to 
48 inches—by Dan Stillson’s mark. 
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of which agreements provide all messages 
intended for the United States shall be 
transmitted through the facilities of the 
Radio Corporation of America. Agree- 
ments of this kind have been made with 
the wireless companies in Great Britain 
and the British possessions, and in France 
and Italy, and with the governments of 
Norway, Germany, Poland, Sweden and 
the Netherlands, and a similar agreement 
between the Marconi Company and the 
Japanese Government was assumed by the 
Radio Corporation of America. There are 
other agreements with European companies 
for codperation in South America and Cen- 
tral America, and similar steps are being 
taken in Argentina, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Chile and the United States. 

The Federal Telegraph Company of 
California, which has been engaged in a 
ship-to-shore communication on the Pacific 
Coast, entered into, in 1921, an agreement 
with the Chinese Government for the es- 
tablishment of a transpacific service. The 


former company had difficulties in getting ° 


its project under way, and finally the agree- 
ment was absorbed by a new company 
known as the Federal Telegraph Company 
of Delaware, which is organized by the 
older Federal Company and by the Radio 
Corporation of America. The Navy De- 
partment in Washington has been a party 
to the various negotiations, declining to 
lend its hand to the establishment of any 
monopoly in the service from the Far East, 
and the question of obtaining an agreement 
between: the various companies holding 
concessions in China is still unsolved. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
pointed out that the refusal of the Radio 
Corporation of America to sell or lease 
apparatus to competitors for international- 
communication purposes is open to’ criti- 
cism, and some doubt is raised about the 
power of the Radio Corporation of America 
to sell apparatus with license notices the 
object of which is to restrict the purchasers’ 
use altogether to amateur and experimental 
purposes. 

The amateur with his receiving set, who 


| has been appealing to the Government to 


allow certain wave lengths so that there 
will be no interference with his experi- 
ments, has succeeded to some extent in 
persuading the Government to lend a hand 
and mediate between the various interests 
in the air. The radio public is not being 
forced to buy any particular kind of receiy- 
ing set but can make a choice of many. 

In the development of the radio com- 
munication for commercial purposes there 


| is a legal battle ahead, but the chances are 


that until the multiplicity of agreements 
made by the Radio Corporation of America 
with the governments and companies of 


| other countries is proved conclusively to be 
| detrimental to the interests of the public 


the litigation will not amount to much. 
The American Government has had troubles 
enough trying to persuade the cable com- 
panies to give up their monopolistic agree- 


| ments with foreign-owned concerns. Owen 


D. Young, chairman of the board of directors 
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lantern and a Foo dog. Call them Chip- 
pendale, and they’ll never know the differ- 
ence.” 

“But, Mr. Overly, I promised him I’d 
study up on the Phyfe stuff and then do 
his apartment.” 

‘Listen to that!’’ shrieked the gorgeous 
one. ‘‘Hopeless—absolutely! Goon! Get 
your money! Get your hat! Get your 
hat! Don’t let me see you around here! I 
can’t stand it! Quick, Miss Mathews, bring 
me my headache powders!” 

And Mr. Overly flung himself into a chair, 
face in his hands, trembling with hysteria. 

Neither Matilda’s metro- 
politan experience nor her 
former quiet suburban ex- 
istence had provided her 
with an example of the Clyde 
Overly type. Although all 
her male friends were of the 
sex of the bull, they possessed 
the calm placidity of the 
cow. Most of them were 
dumb, patient brutes with 
nerves far below the surface, 
not given to hysterical un- 
reason. Therefore, the in- 
tense flaring of Mr. Overly 
was beyond her understand- 
ing. Bereft of any idea of 
argument, Matilda left the 
room. 

When the haze of finding 
herself without a job had 
cleared somewhat, Miss 
Munty discovered uncon- 
sciously that one firm 
resolve had become crystal- 
lizedfor her. Out of her sud- 
den comprehension of the 
fact that she didn’t know 
anything thoroughly, arose 
the purpose to learn one 
thing well. Perhaps her re- 
actions took no such definite 
form, but they did suggest 
to her that on this matter 
of Phyfe and his times and 
work she concentrate to 
master something. At least 
she could make her own one 
phase in the vast panorama 
of the decorative arts. 

Inspired to ararefied emo- 
tional height by her recent 
failure, Matilda proceeded 
to the public library to ne- 
gotiate her studies. She 
wasted only one-half hour 
discovering that Phyfe, 
Dunean, was not listed un- 
der the F titles. 

Now although Matilda’s 
finances were slim, her ac- 
tual needs were modest. 
She commanded two hun- 
dred dollars, which, with 
earnest nursing, might take 
her some distance; and at 
the end of that there was 
always work. So she ap- 
plied herself enthusiastically 
to the decorative period she 
had chosen, with little of 
worry bothering her. 

For a month she steeped 
herself, twelve and fourteen 
hours each day, in books relative to the 
greatest American cabinetmaker, in mu- 
seums and in antique shops, to catch first 
hand the delicacy of his glowing master- 
pieces in wood. Little by little she ac- 
quired the intuitive sense which could 
distinguish the genuine from the copy, the 
fit from the inappropriate. It was a sense 
based upon the sum total of her learning 
and not due to any one criterion of pedestal 
turning or form. Fragile at first, it was a 
sense which grew bold and assured as she 
progressed. And it was a satisfying day for 
Matilda when, in a shop, she contradicted 
the salesman who was exclaiming to her 
over the beauty of a Phyfe sewing stand, 
and the owner of the shop backed her as- 
sertion that it was an English piece, and 
within ten minutes of conversation offered 
her a job; and refusing it was only a slightly 
secondary satisfaction. 

During this pleasant month of self- 
tutelage a recurring note of incompleteness 
bothered her calm. It was the frequent 
recollection of her father’s letter appealing 
for her brother. She had postponed defi- 
nitely answering that request, since she 
would need the money for herself, and yet 
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she dreaded to refuse him outright. But 
whenever the letter came into her mind it 
trained along a succession of memories. 
Matilda, surprised, came to understand 
that as she acquired knowledge, even in 
only one particular channel, she acquired a 
grasp of many things totally irrelevant to 
beds and settees. 

She had realized faintly for a long time 
that the rooms in her old home had been 
dim rooms, a dark house whose memories 
she had tried to forget rather than to cher- 
ish. Her father? For years he had vexed 
her, but never until now had he seemed a 


Completely enveloped in the light of her 
charity, the documents before her seemed 
far away and fused with a rosy cast. 
Things did not register clearly, for her mind 
seemed disconnected from the intellect of 
Matilda Munty, who was examining a pen- 
cil sketch on the back of an old bill of sale. 
A free-hand drawing of a chair featuring a 
lyre back, dog feet and a carved cornucopia 
on the top rail. The sketch interested Miss 
Munty, because she had been informed 
that it was a combination of motives not 
yet discovered in any known example of 
Phyfe’s work. The thing gripped her 


“Tell Me the Truth. Nothing Will Jump Out and Bite You if You Don’t Know” 


person to pity. But now the truth about 
him flashed to her. It was amazingly sim- 
ple. He had a man’s figure and a man’s 
vocabulary, but a child’s judgment. That 
was the reason his plans were forever falling 
short. And he was always hiding his ac- 
tual inability behind a rather stately diction 
that had completely befuzzled her. This 
solution to her father’s character came to 
Matilda with such force that her protective 
instinct flared high. No slap across the 
face could have aroused her more thoroughly 
to the defense. At once Matilda was up 
and in action, the nearest action she knew, 
to post him the money he had, now so 
pathetically, asked for. 

Returning to the museum where she was 
engaged upon certain documents concern- 
ing the pre-Empire influences on Phyfe, her 
soul knew the sad pleasures and sweets of 
self-pity, familiar to martyrs and suchlike 
gentry. The rack could not have forced her 
to admit her thrill of self-admiration, be- 
cause she failed to recognize the reason for 
the thrill. She only knew that she felt 
warm inside, and that a female, practically 
made over, was scanning pages of illus- 
trations and cuts of rare table posts. 


beyond a reasonable point. There was a 
dreamy quality of friendliness about it. 
Somewhere she had*known that chair. In 
some house she had observed it minutely 
and was familiar with each shadow of carv- 
ing and gleam of the brass four-toed dog feet. 

And then, in arush, came the connection. 

A spring morning with squares of vivid 
sunlight on the carpet; her family ali kneel- 
ing at morning prayers; her father’s voice 
droning along through the words: ‘And 
so, our Heavenly Father, we humbly repeat 
the words of the Master on earth, who said, 
‘Our Father, Who art in heaven ‘rang 
Nebbie, the gray cat of the wandering eye 
stalking into the room; and the sudden 
claws in the carpet of Nebbie as he glimpsed 
the gently hither-and-yon swinging of the 
ivory charm on her father’s watch chain. 
How the pleasant possibilities in Nebbie’s 
entrance had diverted her eyes from the 
daily study of the lyre-backed chair before 
which she knelt. The chair of the drawing 
before her! The undiscovered example of 
the great Phyfe’s artistry in her own home! 

Matilda jumped to her feet, looking 
around wildly. She had to tell someone. 
But the vast museum room was empty, so 


she slumped back into i: dl 
the fortune of her find. Val 
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furniture—the contents of the dread room— 
was to be crated and held in his warehouse 
for shipment when she sent word. 

Matilda looked up from the desk in the 
living room. 

“Margaret, here’s a note for father. If 
he carries on about my taking this stuff 
you know what to tell him—how I needed 
the money I’d loaned him, and how I’d 
found a good chance to sell the old things 
and will send him.a check to get a few other 
chairs if he really needs them. You've 
bossed him all these years, so I guess you 
can do it again. I feel sure you’re right 
about my leaving before he comes home.” 

“There’s no doubt about that, Matilda. 
He'll find enough to talk about in this to 
keep him pleasantly unhappy for a month. 
I'll fix him up though. You’d better be 
going. Here’s a package of lunch for the 
train. And if anyone.speaks to you on the 
cars you call the conductor. My sister 
always did that. Land knows why she 
never got married, because men was always 
speaking to her on the trains. Every time 
I saw her she’d just been insulted by some 
man. H’m—well, good-by.” 

Ten days later Miss Matilda Munty, of 
New York, put on her best frock and jour- 
neyed out from her boarding-house room to 
eat a two-dollar table d’héte. She was in- 
clined toward riotous living. That after- 
noon she had deposited in her bank a check 
from the museum for twelve hundred dol- 
lars, a record price for six Phyfe chairs. 
And she held the world, she considered, in a 
sling, for within a month the rotogravure 
sections of many Sunday pictorials would 
display: 

“The rarest examples of Duncan Phyfe’s 
craftsmanship, recently acquired by the 
New York Museum through the efforts of 
Miss Matilda Munty, prominent New York 
decorator and leading authority on the 
work of Phyfe.”’ 

And such publicity, Matilda felt assured, 
would bring to the office she would lease on 
the morrow clients on foot and in motors, 
individuals and committees, to pay for her 
advice. Matilda found speculation over 
such swarming droves of customers most 
soothing. It gave her confidence in the 
fitting up of her office and in the purchase 
of supplies for her own business. It allayed 
the alarm which attacked her when she 
actually saw for the first time the sign on 
the large plate-glass window overlooking one 
of the smart side streets east of the Avenue: 


MATILDA DELAFIELD MUNTY 
DECORATOR IN THE KNICKERBOCKER AND 
EARLY VICTORIAN ERAS 
SPECIALIST IN THE MASTERPIECES 
oF D. PHYFE 


Whenever Matilda observed that sign 
she drew a long breath and tried to look 
unconscious, yet hopeful—hopeful that 
somebody might ask her about it, so that 
she could modestly and unconvincingly 
deny that she was really a great expert. 

About the main and only room of her 
office were the truly remarkable pieces of 
furniture which had come from the dark 
chamber of her old home. Cleaned and 
oiled and gleaming, they might challenge 
triumphantly the taste of any connoisseur. 
There was a mellow perfection about them 
that belittled the price to any tag reader 
who had advanced beyond the composition- 
carving, cane-inset point of furniture ap- 
preciation. 

Surrounded by such subdued loveliness, 
Matilda sat at her desk, expectant of great 
results. Days passed and she still sat, 
though now hopeful of lesser conquests. 
She gradually grew to wish that clients had 
the enterprise of merchants, for her mail 
was heavy with unprofitable matter. In 
lieu of concentration on real deals, she con- 
centrated ferociously on folders praising 
new styles of curtain rods and Cat’s Paw 
Casters Free Fine Floors from Flaws. From 
earnest weighing of the Cat’s Paw as against 
Safety Silencers, she was interrupted by her 
first prospect—an unhappy, grayish-looking 
female of uncertain years—at least uncer- 
tain beyond two score and ten. The world 
can always be sure of a few fundamentals. 
Her figure and a snaggletooth projecting 
over her lower lip at once listed her with 
those anxious few whose lives are dedicated 
to good works. By a hesitating succession 
of starts in the wrong direction, she reached 
Miss Munty. She had evidently been 
speaking for some seconds before Matilda 
realized that the game was on. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Matilda. “I 
didn’t hear what you said.” 

Inside she was all a-quiver. This was one 
of those rich old maidens whose financial 
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standing is so completely disguised by their 
style of corset. 

“T should like to inquire about curtains. 
When I was a little girl, in my father’s 
drawing-room there were four pairs of bro- 
catel hangings, and over them was a metal 
valance. Of late years my sister and I have 
frequently disagreed as to the time when 
metal valances came into fashion. Can 
you tell me?”’ 


“Yes; I have no grounds to believe that | 
they were used in this country prior to | 


1840, although ——”’ 

The telephone bell called Matilda from 
her recital. 

“Will you excuse me for a moment? 
Hello! This is Miss Munty speaking. . . . 
Yes, I believe I am quite familiar with the 
type of decoration youmention. . . . Of 
course, there were a number of phases to 
the work Duncan Phyfe did. What was the 
loveliest thing he ever created? That’s a 
broad order, and I can only tell you what I 
think. You will remember that in 1825 the 
Erie Canal was completed and opened. A 
part of the ceremony of its opening was a 
mingling of the waters of the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic. It was resolved by a vote 
of the city of New York to send to General 
Lafayette two bottles of the water inclosed 
in a box made specially by Phyfe from a 
cedar-wood log brought from Lake Erie. 


That box has always seemed to me the peak | 


of his art. There is a noble simplicity about 
it that transcends the other pieces. 
to imagine that into its making he put 
every cultured sense he had; that it was a 
point of municipal, almost national pride 
for him to have it irreproachable. . . . 
What did you say? Thanks? You’re very 
welcome.”’ 

Matilda looked rather disappointedly at 
the telephone as she heard its click of dis- 
connecting. She rearranged her thoughts, 
and turning vivaciously to her client, said, 
“Y’mso sorry. A rather important customer 
wanted some advice concerning Good 
gracious, has that old woman gone? I 
never knew such a business. 


ble to call when they want information. I 
don’t know. It seems to me a museum is 
the place for an expert. I certainly can’t 


for nothing. I feel like howling. 
wasn’t a business woman I would too.” 

To stave off any natural feminine incli- 
nation, Matilda produced her dust cloth 
and set upon her collection. Except for the 
fact that rubbing is an actual tonic for 
wood, her pieces would have been devastated 
long since by her ardor and leisure. 


I like | 


She comes | 

in and pumps me about metal valances, and | Sede. ae See WT db 

then other people don’t even take the trou- | 
1%! hol days 

pay rent and hand out my stuff free gratis, | 

Lfigile 


Tron disappointment rode tramp-tramp | 


across Matilda’s soul and a keener sense of 
helplessness frayed the edges of the resolve 
which had filled her heart. 
fiant at the click of the door, to face the 


She turned de- | 


entrant. It was her original customer, the | 


man who had interviewed her at Overly’s 
concerning his apartment. 
drove out all her savageness as she spoke: 

“Good gracious! Where did you come 
from?”’ 


Her surprise | 


“T came in a taxi. You’ve learned a lot, | 


haven’t you?” 
“How do you know?” 


“T was just talking to you on the tele- 


phone.” 

“Really? About the Lafayette casket?” 

“Yes. Where did you learn that?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve studied enough recently to 
learn something.” 

The man put down his hat and drew out 
a cigar and looked at it yearningly. 

“Do you know this period now? The 
pictures in the Sunday papers said you did. 
Do you?” 

“You can smoke. I hate to boast, but 
very few know it better.” 

“Good! 
tors and hearing nothing but bluff, so I’ve 
been calling them on the telephone. You 


gave me areal answer. None of the others | 


seemed sure of anything. Can we talk 
business? These pieces of furniture yours?”’ 
““Yes—to both.” 
The gentleman examined them. 
apd you pick them up yourself?” 
“ec es,”’ 


“Well, you have a darned good eye. Do 


you remember my apartment, the one we 
talked about at Overly’s?”’ 

“Of course; perfectly.” 

“Well, will you make it a perfect type of 
the best Knickerbocker period? I guess 
you know enough to.” 

melewallsn2 

Matilda wanted to giggle. 
sounded so like the wedding ceremony. 


I got tired of calling on decora- | 


Her remarks | 
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Ap allo day 


NX Jae you go to the nearest store 

selling Apollo Chocolates, 
you expect that they will be fresh, 
don’t you? 


So dowe. Andto make them fresh 
we send them direct—and often 
—not too many atatime. For we 
know that the way candy tastes 
depends as much on the way it is 


shipped as on the way it is made. 
$1 $1.75 


$1.25 $1.50 


cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made by 
F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY 
128 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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Clubs and Hotels 
Banks, Office Buildings 
Schools and Hospitals 


Brightens, Beautifies, and 
Sanitarily Cleans 


—just as it does in millions of homes | 


O-Cedar Polish adds new beauty to furniture, wood- 
work and floors. It imparts easily and quickly a rich, 
dry, lasting ‘velvet’ lustre. 


Applied to floors and linoleums with the O- Cedar 
Polish Mop, O-Cedar cleans —dusts—polishes—all in one 
easy operation. No stooping or kneeling. 


O-Cedar promotes dustless, sanitary cleaning because it 
collects and holds the dust and dirt—does not scatter it. 


Used in buildings or in homes, O-Cedar Polish and 
O-Cedar Mop save time, work and money—for O- 
Cedar goes farther, lasts longer and preserves the 
finish better. 


O-Cedar Polish comes in five convenient sizes, 30c to 
$3; there’s added economy in the larger sizes. Ask your 
dealer today for genuine O-Cedar—sguaranteed to please, 
Or money back. 


O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago 


Toronto London Paris 


The gentleman sat down in an armchair 
and worked it back and forth to test the 
joints. He pulled out the drawer of a ma- 
hogany sofa table and sniffed at the pine 
sides, and all the time he whistled Annie 
Laurie. To Matilda that tune seemed a 
melodious guaranty of the man’s character 
and ability to pay his bills. Only a success- 
ful man could afford to whistle Annie 
Laurie. He lifted the edge of the rug and 
dropped his cigar ash under it. 

“T’m busy. I’m going to leave that 
apartment to you. How much will it cost 
to do it right?”’ 

Matilda tried to think fast, but she had 
nothing on which to base her reckoning. 
The price that Overly had blamed her for 
losing in his tirade at her stupidity flashed 
back to her. Before she had time to recon- 

sider, it had blurted itself out: 
| ‘Twelve thousand dollars.”’ 

The man transferred his cigar to the left 
side of his mouth and remarked, but with 
no indignation, “Pretty steep.” 

Matilda hastened to her own defense. 

“It’s not steep. You asked me to have it 
done right. That means old things—the 
| best museum pieces. Special rugs if I can’t 
find good originals. You don’t know what 
you’re talking about when you say it’s 
steep. You expect perfection. I’ll expect 
to give it to you.” 

The man seemed not to have heard what 
she said. 

“Let me see. I’d be inclined to trust 
you. You told me when you didn’t know a 
Colonial lowboy from a Scotch highball. 
Now you say you do know. I guess you do. 
Make me a contract.” 

“What?” gasped Miss Munty. “Right 
now?” 

“Sure! Let’s get started.” 
| Truth suddenly appeared to Matilda as 
| a habit, and a profitable habit. 

“But I don’t know how to make a con- 
tract. What do I have to do?” 
| _ The gentleman smiled in a way that told 

Matilda he wanted her to know how patient 
he was. 

“Well, in the first place you have to have 
some paper and ink and a pen, and then 
you have to have a man like me who knows 
how to doit. Now stand aside and let me 
| write.”’ 

Thirty minutes later Matilda was again 
alone. In one hand she held a contract 
authorizing her to do the apartment of Mr. 


¥ 


Mc 


Reginald Galbraithe for the | 
thousand dollars, in the ot 
Galbraithe’s check for fiye lk 
lars, the balance to be Paid 
of the work. 

Before her the world lay 
sweet holiday place of smo, 
daisy fields. She mused eC 
the goodness of things and 
ness of business. 

“Let me see. I’ll put mo 
pieces here into his apar 
should be included for about; 
dollars. That’s quite reasona 
cost me—oh, golly, they onl) 
packing charges and the twa 
lars I sent father to get some 
he wanted them. That seem} 
But Mr. Galbraithe seeme 
ask you, is this a good busin 


Dear Matilda: Though T do \t 
be versed in such values, I ip 
hundred dollars which you fore 
was an adequate sum for the pic's 
you disposed of for me. 

You will be delighted to hear} 
Your brother and I have long fe 
wider vision, a greater breadth ¢ 
it were. So we have solved a: 
the purchase of a motor ear, H 
car, but I am assured a ear in «hy 
tion. The arrival of the two th 
made it possible for us to obtain| ; 
have ample time to arrange the fy 
ments of nine hundred dollars \¢ 
my enterprises mature. 

But just at the moment we fil|; 
of difficulty from which you ¢;|] 
seems that the car requires two 1Wy 
you, therefore—just temporari 
advance us sufficient to procu 
exact figure we require is $54.4( 

What a delightfully open wir 
joying. The roads are beautifull 
air so brisk. Do not fail to |d 
evening for your Testament. Ils 
real comfort. 

Your loving fathe) 
DELAFID 


Matilda once again lean 
sighed, and with her left han|r 
her check book and with her 1/h 
ministered a gentle scratch tole 


Shrine of Black Basalt Beside the Temples at Edfou, One of the Finest 
Hieroglyphic Carving in Egypt ‘ 
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Children—like grown-ups—reflect 
their surroundings 


HILDREN almost always reflect the refinement and good 
taste of the home... . And the woodwork generally strikes 
the keynote for the home interior. 


Curtis Woodwork is made with the intent to produce the 
epitome of interior architecture. Architects of nation-wide 
prominence have created the Curtis designs, and that they created 
well is proved by the acceptance of Curtis designs by architects 
everywhere. And by the fact that many mills now openly copy 
Curtis designs. 
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Make sure that you get the genuine Curtis Woodwork— 
personally verify it by the trademark on every piece. This trade- 
mark is applied to doors, windows, entrances, inside and outside 
moldings, stairs, mantels, bookcases, china closets, dressing tables, 
sideboards, buffets, ironing boards, wall paneling, window seats— 
in fact, all interior woodwork. 
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East of the Rockies there are Curtis dealers within easy reach. 
They will aid you with helpful advice and will obtain for you 
without cost beautifully illustrated literature. 
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Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Door & Sash Co., Chicago, Ill. Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa 

Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kans. 
Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Sales Offices in Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore, Md. 
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s from using our trademark, which consists only of the name Curtis" ace Curtis Woodwork is sold east of the Rockies by retail lumbermen (identified by sign at left). 


1866" shi ry Consult the nearest one about your building problems or write us if you have trouble 
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thing that kept gnawing more or less at 
his vitals; a suspicion which persisted and 
rankled that Wadsworth did not take him 
seriously; and Mr. Sloat, both as superin- 
tendent of the building and as a man alto- 
gether after his own heart, was inclined to 
take himself very seriously indeed. 

A business man was Sloat, an executive. 
He cultivated a brusque and snappy man- 
ner and—when he did not forget to thrust it 
well out over his collar—a dominant chin, 
clothed himself with efficiency as in shining 
armor—it is to be remembered, however, 
that shining armor is not worn under the 
skin—said “‘one hundred per cent”’ instead 
of “quite” or ‘‘thoroughly,”’ “‘ fifty per cent” 
for “half,” used “‘proposition’’ indiscrimi- 
nately for ‘“‘plan,” “idea’”’ or ‘‘offer,’’ and 
spoke with pride of “‘putting over” a thing 
when he really meant ‘‘doing’’ it. 

If Mr. Sloat had been called upon to write 
his own epitaph he would have summoned 
a stenographer and said to her without an 
instant’s hesitation: 

“Epitaph. All capitals: HERE LIES 
A LIVEWIRE.” 

You realize that such a personality is not 
to be regarded lightly. So did Sloat. 

A livewire, then, being Mr. Sloat’s ideal 
of human perfection, he was accustomed, 
as such, to emerge briskly from his room 
and hurry about the main office and its ad- 
jacent stalls from desk to desk, criticizing, 
suggesting, exhorting, admonishing, in the 
belief that thus he inspired his subordinates 
with that invaluable quality said to be 
called, by men of large affairs in their curt, 
expressive, trenchant manner of speaking, 
pep—speeding them up, keeping them on 
the job. 

It was on such an occasion that Went- 
worth Wadsworth, without any suspicion 
that he was launching one of those homing 
torpedoes that are the last improvement of 
science upon the primitive boomerang 
of our fathers, said that iconoclastic thing 
that damned him forever in the eyes of Sloat 
and delivered such a blow to the Wads- 
worth stock that, if it had been active on 
the market, Broad Street would have been 
plaintive with the cries of brokers wailing 
for margin. 

At the desk next to his own, in a stall 
partly segregated from the main office by a 
partition, sat Miss Weems, stenographer, 
typing a letter; behind her, suddenly, hov- 
ered Mr. Sloat. 

“Who dictated that stuff?” 

“Mr. Prelly. That is, he didn’t dictate 
it exactly.” 

““Then why do you tell me he did? And 
why didn’t he?” 

““Mr. Prelly gave me notes of the sub- 
stance of what he wanted to say, Mr. Sloat, 
and told me to put it in form.”’ 

“T don’t likeit. I don’t like Prelly’s leav- 
ing the form to you. Ought to have dictated 
in full. And I don’t like what you’ve writ- 
ten there. Brevity—brevity, in a business 
letter, is everything. You ought to know 
that by this time.” 

say CS SIT. = 

“‘And another thing: In writing to a busi- 
ness man use business language. I don’t 
care for that phrase ‘equal shares.’ No 
snap toit. Cross that out and write ‘a fifty- 
fifty proposition.’ That has more appeal. 
Rewrite that page and put some zip into it. 
Remember, Miss Weems, this office ex- 
pects—and demands—a high standard of 
efficiency.” 

He passed on. Miss Weems, by no means 
alarmed, thought it well, nevertheless, to 
conciliate Mr. Sloat on general principles. 
Seeing her opportunity—for Sloat had 
paused just outside the partition—she im- 
proved the occasion. In glowing terms she 
spoke of him to Wentworth Wadsworth, 
who was unaware of Sloat’s continued pres- 
ence. 

““Mr. Wadsworth, hasn’t Mr. Sloat a 
lightninglike mind?” 

“Very like lightning, Miss Weems. Can’t 
hit twice in a place—apparently.”’ 

Miss Weems, to whom the axman’s an- 
cient metaphor for incompetence seemed 
only a further compliment to Mr. Sloat, im- 
plying skill in the avoidance of vain repe- 
titions, was amazed and shocked at the 
change in his profile as it reached him. 

To Sloat, no further evidence was needed 
of Wadsworth’s utter neglect to take him 
seriously. 

“Tmpudent, ungrateful hound pup! [ll 
fire him right now!” was his first thought. 
Yet more malignant was his second: “No, 
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I won’t. I’ll keep him and ride him—ride 
him till he crawls! I’ll ride him to death!”’ 

Now consider, briefly, Wadsworth’s situa- 
tion, and what put him there. Any current 
form of enthusiastic assent, such as “‘ Bet- 
cherlife!”’ or “You said a mouthful!” or an 
emphatic ‘‘That’s what!’’ or even “‘ Well, 
rather!’’ in a tone of sincere admiration, 
would, at that moment, just as Mr. Sloat 
was beginning to glow inwardly at Miss 
Weems’ praise, have done away with the 
suspicion that Wadsworth regarded him 
with levity, made him think well and kindly 
of Wadsworth, won his heart. Better pay, 
which, indeed, Wadsworth was fairly earn- 
ing, would soon have been his, the way of 
advancement would have lain smooth and 
open before him along pleasant and profit- 
able lines. 

But Wadsworth had thought nothing of 
himself, nothing at all of Sloat except what 
he said about his mind, had spoken with a 
kindly feeling toward a maiden in supposed 
distress and a heedless instinct for the 
simple truth, and see what happened to 
him. 

“But oh, my son, beware of Mammon!” 
one of whose meanest favorite tricks is to 
put a good man in a bad job that he hates 
to keep and cannot leave. 

First, to keep him. Sloat sent for Wads- 
worth at closing time, and when the victim 
stood before him, looked him over, up and 
down, assuming by degrees the expression 
of a man who first suspects, then realizes the 
presence of carrion. His voice was plain- 
tive, not unkind. 

“Mr. Wadsworth, are those clothes all 
you've got? I have a reason for asking.” 

“You are welcome, sir, to the informa- 
tion. If you mean outer garments, they 
are.”’ 

“Mr. Wadsworth, I need hardly tell you 
that this office demands a high standard of 
personal appearance. Our employes must 
be 100 per cent presentable.” 

As a stranger in a strange land smiles at 
odd sights and sounds, Wadsworth smiled. 
To him ‘100 per cent presentable’ was a 
rare and priceless utterance, to be treasured 
in memory and recounted with glee; this 
frank inquiry and criticism of one’s per- 
sonal attire, a sociological adventure most 
quaint and entertaining. He replied with 
gentle gayety: 

“The office then doesn’t agree, sir, with 
good old Petruchio?” 

Mr. Sloat was bewildered. 

“Good old what? Doesn’t agree with 
who? You? I don’t get you!” 

“Oh, you remember, of course, sir, in 
the Taming —— 


““What is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye? 
Oh, no, good Kate; neither ——’”’ 


“That rigmarole, Wadsworth, whatever 
it means to you, don’t interest me. The 
proposition I’m putting up to you is this: 
We can’t afford an ill-dressed, shabby em- 
ploye. You can’t afford to lose your job. I 
don’t like to fire you, because I know what 
that comes to for a man of your utter lack 
of means or experience—starvation!”’ 

Sloat stopped a moment to let this sink 
in. It sank. The memory of endless drift- 
ing through long cold streets whose win- 
dows mocked him with plenty, whose doors 
would not open to the empty hand, was too 
fresh not to hurt. It sank deep. Also, 
Wadsworth liked his job. Already a pride 
in the weight and power and vastness of the 
Behemoth, a loyal liking for old Gideon, 
its soul and master, had taken hold of the 
young man. 
and matter of fact as he agreed: 

“Quite so. Thank you.” 

“Then I'll ask you to go, first thing in 
the morning, to Lacy’s and order yourself a 
decent outfit. Nothing fancy, but respect- 
able. Have it sent here at once, C. O. D. 
I'll instruct Mr. Siddons to look over the 
bill and give our check for it. You may 
come to this room and put it on while I’m 
out at lunch. The amount will be charged 
to your salary, but need not be deducted 
until we are paying you more than you are 
worth to us at present. Is that clear?” 

“That’s mighty kind of you, Mr. Sloat— 
most considerate. But ——” 

“No more than ordering a coat of var- 
nish on a shabby desk. It’s for the benefit 
of the office to keep its apparatus in decent 
repair, and you may regard yourself as the 


His tone, however, was even . 


office regards you—as part of its apparatus 
and nothing more. You'll do well to keep 
that in mind, Wadsworth. That’s all.” 

“That’s all right then—for the benefit of 
the office. Anything, sir, for the good of 
the old Behemoth.” 

Mr. Sloat contented himself with the re- 
flection that that new suit at the Behemoth’s 
expense would be as good as a set of shack- 
les. Wadsworth was not the type of man to 
leave his job with his debt to the company 
unpaid; it was to be Mr. Sloat’s personal 
care that his salary should not be large 
enough, for a long time to come, to pay 
anything beyond the inevitable expense of 
living. 

Next—to ride him. : 

Mr. Sloat sent for Mr. Bamber. 

“Young Wadsworth, hereafter, is to 
make himself generally useful about the 
office. He’s to be at everybody’s orders for 
any and all purposes—errands, comparing 
copy, any old job that’s wanted. Let that 
be generally understood from now on.” 

“But, Mr. Sloat, ’'m using Wadsworth 
on leases and he’s doing extremely well. 
His manner with tenants and applicants is 
perfect, his understanding of terms and 
special covenants unusually quick and 
clear. I “ig 

“Use him for leases all you like. That’s 
included in making himself generally use- 
ful. But, I repeat, he’s to be at everybody’s 
orders for other things also.” 

“But, Mr. Sloat ——”’ 

“Mr. Welkin’s private instructions to 
me, Bamber.” 

Mr. Sloat produced the letter which, to 
him, was the only excuse for Wadsworth’s 
existence. Bamber examined it with some 
curiosity, for he, not Sloat, was usually the 
recipient of Mr. Welkin’s instructions. 

“See what he says, Bamber. ‘If he 
makes good, work him to death. If he 
don’t, fire him.’” 

Bamber laughed. 

“You’re not taking that literally?” 

“About 85 per cent literally. It don’t 
quite mean work for the undertaker; it 
does mean work for this Wadsworth freak to 
the limit and then some.” 

Bamber shook his head. 

“Looks to me more like the Old Man’s 
style of humor. Seems to mean, ‘If he’s 
any good, give him a chance to show how 
good he is,’ or something like that.” 

“Not on your life, Bamber! Read that 
letter. ‘Unmitigated cheek, nerve, gall.’ 
See? Seems to have been too fresh, and 
Mr. Welkin wants us to take it out of him. 
Well, he is too fresh and we are going to 
take it out of him.” 

Bamber reflected, unconvinced. Rather 
small potatoes for Gideon T. Welkin, it 
seemed to him; not like him. Still, it was 
possible. Wadsworth might have offended 
him. If so—it wouldn’t do to make a mis- 
take. Bamber realized that he was, after 
all, far less interested in the welfare of 
Wentworth Wadsworth than in that of Otis 
Sampson Bamber; that nobody was paying 
him to be altruistic. 

“T see. All right, Mr. Sloat.” 

““And, Bamber, put him at the small 
desk by the main entrance.” 

“Tl attend to it.” 

Wadsworth, before long, was able to 
write home, with his usual regard for ve- 
racity, another bit of news: 


Thanks to a thoughtful suggestion from Mr. 
Sloat, one of our executives, a new arrange- 
ment has been made especially for my benefit, 
by means of which the scope of my activities. 
and my opportunity for a variety of useful 
experience has been greatly enlarged, so as to 
keep me thoroughly in touch with the work of 
a large office in all its branches. 


And Mrs. Wadsworth replied that she 
was thankful to learn that he had not been 
obliged, as she believed so many young 
men were at first, to rely upon his own 
unaided efforts and judgment, but had the 
advantage of the advice and codperation 
of such experienced men as that kind Mr. 
Sloat. 

Indeed, there was no kind of work the 
superintendent’s office had to offer that 
was not offered, gladly and freely, for the 
better practice and business education of 
that son of hers: 

“Wadsworth, there’s an error of three 
dollars and eighty-two cents somewhere in 
this week’s account. I’ve been over it till 
I’m woozy and I can’t find the fool thing. 
Just run over the columns, will you, and 
try and spot it for me?” . 
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couldn’t get you on the phone, Mr. Bar- 
clay. Mackenzie was in a hurry; said he 
had an alternative proposition— United 
Trades Building had offered him a lease and 
if he didn’t close with us he would with 
them. Didn’t particularly care which. All 
he wanted was to get things settled so In- 
ternational Drugs could start moving in 
one place or the other first thing A.M. I 
could take it or leave it.”’ 

“And you—fell?”’ 

“Well, I wasn’t going to let the Behe- 
moth lose a tenant like that to the United 
Trades Building.” 

“Rather astute—on Mackenzie’s part.” 

“How was I to know there was a catch in 
that lease?” 

ety indeed, without advice of coun- 
sel?” 

Mr. Welkin, who had been fumbling in a 
drawer of his desk, drew forth an object 
which Sloat and Barclay, engrossed as they 
were with the business in hand, beheld 
with interest, recognizing it as a thing 
celebrated far and wide wherever the Behe- 
moth’s men talked together in the eve- 
nings, believed in by all, but seen by very 
few. It was that stubby little brier pipe to 
which, according to the legends of the com- 
pany, Gideon T. Welkin had recourse only 
in moments of stress and storm far beyond 
the average. There were those who said 
that it comforted and steeled the Old Man 
against impending adversity; others that 
it cleared his head; others, again, that it, 
and it alone, enabled him to control a deadly 
temper whose consequences, if ever it broke 
loose, could hardly be conjectured. 

This relic of a legendary past he filled 
from an ancient buckskin pouch with black 
and stringy tobacco of powerful aroma, 
lighted and puffed awhile in silence. To the 
relief of Sloat and Barclay, the voice that 
came from the cloud was quiet and matter 
of fact. 

“Sloat, you’re easy. Mackenzie ought 
to go hang himself—holdin’ up a baby with 
a gun and sellin’ it a gilt snappin’ turtle 
that way.” 

The voice deepened, gathered force. 

“The silly injunction, nor the picayune 
damages, nor the loss of one or both those 
one-horse corporations as tenants out of 
this triflin’ shack won’t more’n tickle the 
old Behemoth’s hide like one or two fleas 
on a grizzly. What hurts is havin’ the 
Behemoth’s leg pulled by a little concern 
like International Drugs. And that,” said 
the voice, rumbling now out of the smoke 
cloud like approaching thunder, ‘‘I’m well 
damned if I stand for. Well, it’s crawl or 
fight. I don’t have to tell you the answer. 
Sloat, you got usin. Barclay, you’re hired 
to find the way out. Get together and pull 
like a bull team on a skidway! Don’t let 
"em get away with it! Fight to win! Lick 
*em—I don’t care how! I don’t care if it 
costs the value of the whole building! I’ve 
nursed the Behemoth corporation from a 
pup, and it never got licked yet and ain’t 
goin’ to! If you haven’t got brains and guts 
enough in your two offices to win, go out 
and hire ’em.”’ 

The deep bellow in which this exhorta- 
tion ended was followed by the dry, culti- 
vated tones of the lawyer: 

“There is a fighting chance, Mr. Welkin, 
based on a rule of evidence. When an in- 
strument contains a phrase capable of more 
than one interpretation, any conversation 
between the parties at the time of its execu- 
tion tending to show what they then meant 
by that phrase may be proved by witnesses. 
If we can produce such evidence, the court 
may regard it as distinguishing this case 
from the one already decided, where that 
rule was not invoked, and accept a differ- 
ent interpretation.” 

Mr. Welkin took a long pull at his his- 
toric pipe, knocked the ashes out of it, 
wrapped it in the buckskin pouch, tucked 
it away in the drawer and turned to Mr. 
Barclay. 

“Boil that down and serve it plain. Do 
you mean, if Sloat and Mackenzie agreed 
that paragraph meant what Sloat says, we 
win?” 

“Tt means we have a good fighting 
chance if we prove that.” 

“By witnesses? é 

“Certainly.” 

“Go get ’em.’ 

Sloat, vaiegint with something of the 
eagerness of a schoolboy who thinks he 
knows the answer teacher wants, spoke up. 

“T’ve got one. Young fellow in my of- 
fice—Wadsworth.” 

The lawyer raised both eyebrows at Mr. 
Sloat. 

“Present at the interview?’ 
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Mr. Sloat, again the efficient executive, 
the man for the emergency, the livewire, sat 
up, thrust out his chin, threw a chest. 

“As a business man, Mr. Barclay, I 
make a point of providing a witness to any 
important negotiation.”’ 

“An excellent plan, Mr. Sloat. Well, 
then’’—the lawyer, frowning with one eye- 
brow, meditated, slowly continued—“‘if 
Mr. Sloat, for instance, said, ‘What’s this, 
Mackenzie, about selling drugs?’ and Mac- 
kenzie said, ‘We don’t want you to let toa 
drug concern, ” and Mr. Sloat said, for ex- 
ample, ‘Does this mean that if we give our 
regular lease, and the tenant afterwards 


sets up a drug business, we’ve got to stop | 


him?’ and Mackenzie answered, ‘Oh, no, 
we've got to take that risk, of course, ” and 


if your young Mr. Wadsworth is prepared | 


to swear to it when the time comes 

“He'll swear to it, all right.” 

““Ah, then, gentlemen, our chance is a 
fair one.” 

Mr. Welkin, however, did not seem al- 
together convinced. 

“Wadsworth? Big, starved husky I sent 
down to you for a job, Sloat, about two 
months ago?”’ 

“That’s the man, Mr. Welkin.”’ 
laughed. ‘‘ Wentworth Wadsworth.” 

“Um—roughed and jiujitsued his way in 
here through my office folks. Picks up the 
office boy with one hand and sets him down 
careful, like a high explosive. Pretty near 
cripples two clerks. Stamps on one fellow’s 
instep and bows like an old buck in a 
minuet. Shakes hands with another and 
*most breaks his wrist. No hurry, no effort, 
all smilin’. Comes in here and sasses me up 
and down without makin’ me mad. Man- 
ner. Blooded stock, if I know it when 
I see it.” 

Mr. Barclay rubbed his hands together. 

“Such material, properly handled, is 
most effective on the witness stand, Mr. 
Welkin.”’ 

“Dunno. Think he’ll—remember all 
that evidence, Sloat?” 

“‘He’ll blamed well have to!” 

Mr. Welkin grunted unamiably. 

“Tf he does, I’ll come pretty near be- 
lievin’ it myself.” 

“He will,” said Sloat, ‘or 

The lawyer interposed. 

“A witness—especially such a person as 
Mr. Welkin has described—is not to be 
taken for granted, Mr. Sloat; not to be ap- 
proached without caution. Memory, you 
know, is a shy bird; apt to take wing on 
slight provocation; susceptible, neverthe- 
less, to the lure; wonderfully responsive 
at times to gentle and kindly guidance. 
That, at least, is my experience, gentlemen. 
The greatest care must be taken not to 
antagonize this young Wadsworth; 


Sloat 


” 


alty; feelings which, in a witness of gen- 
erous disposition, I have found, as a rule, 
far more reliable than unaided memory.” 
About closing time the same afternoon 
the electric buzzer at the little desk beside 
the main entrance of the superintendent’s 


office announced to Wadsworth the news, | 


never overwelcome, that he was wanted by 
Mr. Sloat. 


It was not so much the inevitable nasti- | 


ness of Sloat’s way with him he dreaded as 
the growing temptation it involved. Some 
day he would yield to it. There would bea 
loud smack and he would find that he had 
slapped Mr. Sloat clear across the room. 


He felt it coming. Then the police would | 


get him. Afterwards there would be, again, 
that hard outer crust of town, with less 
prospect of a living than ever. Fate. 

The nastiness, however, had strangely, 
suddenly, departed from Mr. Sloat’s man- 
ner. 

“Have a chair, Wadsworth. Let’s see, 
how long have you been with us?”’ 

“Rather over two months.” 

“What are we paying you?” 

“Ten dollars a week.” 

“You’ve had a pretty stiff tryout, Wads- 
worth.” 

“It’s been very interesting.” 

“You've showed the stuff Mr. Welkin 
was looking for when he wrote this: ‘If he 
makes good, work him to death.’”’ 

“T’m not dead yet, Mr. Sloat.” 

“Far from it, my boy. The fact is, Mr. 


Welkin took a fancy to you. That’s his | 


way— Mr. Welkin’s own peculiar method— 
of trying a man out, bringing out what’s in 
him, getting his percentage.” 

Wadsworth laughed. 

“Something between vivisection and sur- 
vival of the fittest, Mr. Sloat?” 

“Well, you’ve survived. Mr. Welkin 


spoke of you today. He’d sized you up | 


on the | 
contrary, to assure his good will and loy- 
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The right 
tension for 
the work 


Just turn thé cap on 
handle of “ Yankee” Auto- 
matic Push Drill No. 44 to 
regulate tension. You get 
the right pressure for hard 
wood, soft wood, small 
drills, large drills. You do 
a better job and save drill 
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“YANKEE” 

Automatic 

Push Drill 
No. 44 


is the only drill with adjustable 
tension. It has seven different 
tensions. No other drill but 
this has a magazine handle that 
opens up toward the chuck, ex- 
posing eight drill points, heads 
up, for easy selection. 


“Yankee”’ Automatic Push 
Drill, No. 41. Without ad- 
justable tension. This is the 
ideal drill for work where 
adjustable tension is not re- 
quired. Eight drill points, 
1/16-11/64, in plain sight 
when magazine is open. 


Some other “Yankee” Tools 


Ratchet Screw-drivers 
Spiral Screw-drivers 
Quick Return Spiral Screw-drivers 
Plain Screw-drivers 
1% to 30 in. blades 
Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Hand Drills 


Dealers everywhere sell 
“Yankee’’ Tools 


trations 
and de- 
scriptions 
of all “Yan- 
kee” Tools. 
Yours on request. 


NORTH BROS. MEG. 


Nonty Baas M6 Co 
oetrr ty 


COV 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Make Bett Mechanica 
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How would you play 
this Auction hand? 


“How to Play Auction Bridge” 
improve your game. 


© cause of their big indexes. 


Re 
Ss a YP h 
f fep CARDGAMPS [gf fp 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. A-5. 


Please send the books checked. 
How to Play Auction Bridge—ex- 
pert lessons in bidding, playing, sig- 
nals, etc. Teaches every detail... 10¢ 


The Official Rules of all Card Games 


—300 games, 250 pages irate 20¢ 
Fortune Telling—with regular cards 6c 
Card Tricks—feats of magic......... 6c 
Entertaining with Cards—everything 

from invitation to menu............ 6c 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—building, 

puzzles, cut-outs, etc., etc........... 6c 


Six Popular Card Games—Rules of 
Auction, Cribbage, 500, Pinochle, 
Solitaire and Pitch 


Name Series = — 


Address — a 


PA Ones 2s 
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A and B are partners, Y and Z 
are partners. 
A holds—Clubs, K, 4; Diamonds, 
OO; ap 2r Hearts. elOn Onsteaen 
Spades, 8, 4, 2. 
B holds—Clubs, 10, 9, 7, 3; Dia- 
monds, J, 10, 7; Hearts, K, Q, 8; 
Spades, J, 10, 7. 


Y holds—Clubs, 8, 2; Diamonds, A, K, 9, 6, 4, 
3; Hearts, 6, 3; Spades, QO, 9, 5. 

Z holds—Clubs, A, Q, J, 6, 5; Diamonds, 8; 
Hearts, A, 5, 4; Spades, A, K, 6, 3. 


Z deals and wins the bid with his declaration of One No Trump. A leads 
Jack of Hearts; Z plays Three of Hearts from dummy. What should B play? 
What should Z play? How many tricks can Z make in No Trumps? 


The conventions covering the plays of A, B and Z are given in the booklet 
offered below. Send for it if you want to 


©) No matter how long the game 


Bicycle Cards are as snappy and lively on the final 
hand as on the first because they are made of the 
superior materials that stand continuous use. 


Their longer wear makes Bicycle Cards the most 
economical you can buy, but in addition to that 
they contribute to the game the following qualities 
that insure the utmost pleasure in playing: 


e 


Easy dealing because of their perfect finish and 
scientifically designed backs. 


Accurate playing and freedom from eye fatigue be- 


You can’t have complete 
satisfaction in playing cards 
without these qualities. You 
can't get these qualities for 
less than the Bicycle price. 


ise Us, 
U wo PEAMINGCARD. CO; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Operating Broadcasting 
Station WSAI 


Broadcasts every Tuesday and 
Thursday, 8 p. m., Saturday, 
10 p.m. Wavelength 309 meters. 
Let us know if you hear our pro- 
grams. We invite comment and 
suggestion. 
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offhand; seemed what he thought was good 
material—‘ blooded stock,’ he said—-wanted 
to test it. I was able to tell him today that 
you’d stood the test.” 

“That’s why you seemed to have it in 
for me then, Mr. Sloat. I never guessed.” 

“Well, Wadsworth, the curse is off. Mr. 
Welkin is greatly pleased with my account 
of you. You’re one of us now—one of the 
Behemoth’s own men.” 

“Good old Behemoth!” 

“That’s the spirit! And you're in line 
for promotion. Mr. Bamber tells me your 
work in this office—cutting out the little 
errands and odd jobs, and considering your 
usefulness in connection with leases and 
dealings with tenants and with heads of 
departments in the building—is worth fifty 
dollars a week. That’s your position and 
salary from now on. You draw fifty on 
Saturday for this current week. Mr. Wel- 
kin, I believe, has you in mind for advance- 
ment as opportunities occur; and let me 
tell you, the opportunities in the Behe- 
moth Company are practically without 
limit to the man who makes good to Mr. 
Welkin’s satisfaction. Mr. Wadsworth, I 
congratulate you.” 

Sloat held out his hand, and a moment 
later, when Wadsworth had gone, sat nurs- 
ing it and muttering, “Damn the strong 
brute! But Barclay was right.” 

This, next morning, he admitted to Bar- 
clay himself. 

“All gratitude and loyalty already. Now 
he’ll think his brains out when we ask him, 
trying to remember evidence for the good 
old Behemoth—and in time he’ll succeed 
in thinking he does remember.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Sloat. A well-disposed 
memory is a highly receptive faculty.”’ 

It was a happy Wentworth Wadsworth 
who one day answered a summons to Mr. 
Sloat’s room. Mr. Sloat exuded good fel- 
lowship. 

“Hullo, Wadsworth! You’ve met Mr. 
Barclay. Sit down. Try one of my best, 
Wadsworth. Light up. Now then, Wads- 
worth, some of our tenants are trying to 
pull the old Behemoth’s leg.” 

“Rather an undertaking, that, Mr. Sloat.” 

“You remember, of course, soon after 
you came to the office, bringing Mackenzie 
of International Drugs in here?”’ 

Mr. Barclay softly, promptly, inter- 
rupted. 

That Wadsworth, thus called upon, should 
recall, with the clear memory of youth, that 
whole interview between Sloat and Mac- 
kenzie in accurate detail might or might 
not be desirable. Mr. Barclay, not having 
been present, didn’t know. Better to blot 
it out, leave it obscure, substitute for it the 
memory of a safe version. 

“Mr. Wadsworth, the International Drug 
Company is trying to play a shabby trick 
on us. Mr. Welkin is very much annoyed 
about it. It’s his pride in the Behemoth 
that hurts. He hates to see the company 
victimized.” 

Mr. Barclay paused for the desired effect, 
got it. Wadsworth’s tone was indignant. 

“We're all with Mr. Welkin in that. But 
what in the world can International Drugs 
do to the Behemoth?” 

Sloat smote his desk. It was the familiar 
gesture of the heavy business man in a 
supreme moment, the gesture at which 
inkwells are said to dance and important 
documents drop out of pigeonholes; it hurt 
Sloat’s hand. 

“Nothing! That sneak Mackenzie MY 

The lawyer checked him blandly: 

“Quite so, Mr. Sloat. You see, Mr. 
Wadsworth, International Drugs wants a 
monopoly in this building, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, at least, seems rather unscrupulous 
as to the means. When he applied to Mr. 
Sloat for a lease, he presented the docu- 
ment, ready for signature, and insisted on 
an immediate answer.” 

“Said take it or leave it!’’ cried the in- 
dignant Sloat. 

“Exactly! That lease ——” 

“Oh, Iremember. I was in here 4 

The lawyer interrupted lest memory 
should go too far. 

“Good! Yes, Mr. Wadsworth, you were 
here. We hoped you would remember, as 
it is upon your own memory of the transac- 
tion we rely for defense against Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s very scurvy trick. For that lease 
contained a covenant with a catch—a 
joker,”’ 

Wadsworth, all alert for service, turned 
to Sloat, at whom Barclay permitted him- 
self eloquently to wink. 

“That provision in the lease you spoke 
about at the time, Mr. Sloat?” 

“Yes—the crook!’’ 


It occurred to Mr, Bap 
might be telling the trut 
so—he hoped it was so—h 
the truth, or hoy little? 
one never could tell, proceede 
to coach his witness, rail ; 
To that end he drew from }) 
by bit, that version of the tran 
favorable to the Behemoth’s 
Wadsworth listened, trying ¢ 
blaming himself for having fo 
This done, the lawyer, smij 
his lean hands, turned to Wa 
“Most fortunately for the 
for Mr. Welkin’s state of mj 
may venture to describe as ex; 
for Mr. Sloat, upon whom ; 
sponsibility for the lease—yo 
ent, Mr. Wadsworth, and re 
transaction.” 4 
Wadsworth-wassilent. Did) 
that conversation? That it} 
place he had no doubt. But) 
was vague. He had not been; 
time to give it his attention, hi) 
stood the need of doing so, | 
The lawyer, all confidence,) 
theme: i 
“But for that happy cireys 
interpretation now claimed | 
company would inevitably he 
the court, for the language a 
nant, unexplained, hasa legal sp 
which Mr. Mackenzie must th 
formed, in view of which 
inserted in the lease,” : 4 
“T see.” " 
“But for your recollectio:| 
moth Company would be ob 
junction, to prevent Univer 
from selling drugs in its storesp 
national Drugs would have ag 
cel its lease and recover heavylg 
sales already made, from botle 
and obtain a permanent inj) 
hibiting future-sales under o 
Sloat took up the tale of w: 
more personal turn. ie 
“That isn’t all, Wadsworth 
sight. Gideon T. Welkin 
any blunders or failures. 
office responsible and shake |, 
stuffing dropped out. You anl 
jobs; and, if I know the OI/] 
see that we didn’t get anotheii 
anywhere he could reach.” 
Mr. Barclay raised a prote:n 
“Really, Mr. Sloat —— 
events, Mr. Wadsworth’s rel 
the conversation relieves us (2 
on that point.” i } 
Wadsworth, in all his life, hi 
a more uncomfortable mome;. 
ashamed that he could not § 
member. Meanwhile it was : 
must not let these good peop 
cently rejoicing together in ‘hi 
on that faulty memory of his) 
“Gentlemen, I’m sorry, but/¢ 
to recall the details of that In 
I’m afraid uy %! 
Sloat, suddenly red and 
rupted with something like ail 
tone. = |i 
“Do you mean to say ——_ 
Barclay was quick to resc} 
tion: ‘ 
“That, Mr. Wadsworth, is 
The matter has been broughtt 
your attention. It would be 
if you remembered it all : 
human mind, gentlemen, is 
into which all manner of the 
images, are constantly being tio 
they lie. None of them, I tl 
many are necessarily buried, i 
The function of memory is ton 
tricate from the multitude th 
facts the will requires at t 
in your mind, Mr. Wadswortlis 
among the accumulations of 
conversation Mr. Sloat has } I 
Your memory will find it, recft 
produce it, all in due time.” | 
“T hope so.” ry 
“Oh, yes! The trouble w 
membering things generally a 
patience, from hurry and too 
The memory then is like a, 
hastily in the mass, producinW 
fusion, casting things about.) 
time—don’t try too hard to 
dwell too much on the matter.!! 
Mr. Wadsworth. Your testi” 
invaluable, and will, I am su) 
coming when we need it.” |, 
Barclay, as the door closed i! 
worth, patted Sloat gently wit! 
on the shoulder, softly laughe 
(Continued on — be 
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You Cannot Buy This Iron 
Unless 
You Agree to Bring it Back 


—should it not prove to be just the finest iron in every way you ever used. That offer 
is definite; there are no strings to it. Prove its merit this way. Use the “‘Hold-Heet”’ 
Electric Iron on two full ironings—note how much easier the job is done and how 
much time you save. Then, if after such a thorough test, you do not believe that the 
‘“Hold-Heet”’ Iron is the very best iron you ever used, keep your original agreement and 
return it to your dealer who will promptly refund the full purchase price. This unusual 
guarantee is made possible by “‘Hold-Heet’s”’ superiority; it is the reflection of scientific 
laboratory tests, plus hundreds of right-on-the-ironing-board experiences of women 
everywhere. Here is your opportunity to prove these facts mght in your own home. 


Expect Unusual Things of “Hold-Heet’” 


—and you will not be disappointed. There never most, and uses only half as much current for 
was such an iron; it heats up ready for light work ironing. It is the only iron with a steel bottom — 
in sixty seconds—helps you through your iron- insuring best heat conductivity. Smoother, 
ing in about half the usual time—does not tire more highly polished —it glides over the work with 
your arm because the comfort-designed handle greater speed and ease. Nearly all of the heat is 
requires no tight clutch. ““Hold-Heet’’ never cools concentrated in the bottom where it is needed; the : 
down on heavy work, nor burns out when needed handle stays cool. You can smile when you iron. | 


Try Thea: you will know why it is becoming so popular. Ask your electrical dealer 

for a ‘‘Hold-Heet’’. But you must agree to return it if it does not “prove up” on every 

claim made for it. If your dealer does not sell the “‘ Hold-Heet”’ yet, he will gladly get one 

for you. There are no substitutes for “‘ Hold-Heet’’. Write for our latest book, “Getting the 

most from Electricity in the home.” [tis thoroughly worthwhile. A copy awaits your oy. 
340 W. Huron St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


‘Hold- Het’ 


; The ogg trademark is a "anomie mark on electrical cn known in countless homes allo over the. 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Hold-Heet’’ Electric Appliances 


ae 


Get This 
Free Book 


Our illustrated book 


“Getting the most 
from Electricity in ff 
the home" is filled 
with time ; 


saving informatior 
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98 Quality Products 


ForAppearanice 


or 


HO 
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~Performance 
“Emergency 


_—» 


F every car owner 
gave just a little 
more thought to 
the appearance, 
preservation and 
performance of 
his car, every car 

would not only 

ie L4 gor better a 

N Zee" is — perform etter; ut 

Ta toe ethe aggregate mill- 

ions of dollars in up- 
keep costs would be 
saved annually. 


If it’s a torn top, a 
shabby body, squeaky 
springs, a punctured 
tire, grinding gears or a 
leaky radiator there’s a 
Whiz Product for it 
and for most of a car’s 
other needs. 


Whiz Products are 
good, the best that can 
be made, now don’t for- 
get that. When you 
see them in stores and 
garages and you will 
—practically every- 
where it is satisfying to 
know that you can buy 
them with the complete 
assurance that they will 


do all we claim. for 
them. | 


Ask for the @hiz Handy Manual, No. 24—It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
‘Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“A perfect witness! I ask no better. He 
wants, more than he wants anything else, 
to remember that conversation as stated. 
He believes in it; its words are in his 
mind; they will repeat themselves to him 
whenever he thinks of the matter; will be- 
come so familiar to him in connection with 
what else he does remember that he will 
soon find them blended inextricably with 
the original transaction. But, Sloat, you 
let him alone. Don’t spill the beans!” 

Wadsworth may have been to blame. 
How far he was moved by sheer loyalty; 
whether self-interest had any part unrec- 
ognized by him in his undoing; how far 
he was the victim of sheer illusion wrought 
by sleepless nights and much brooding over 
the matter; how far he yielded to inclina- 
tion and persuaded himself that what he 
wished to remember he did remember—he 
could not have told, himself. 

“Tt’s all come back to me just as you 
said it would, Mr. Barclay,’’ was what he 
said some weeks after their last interview, 
and his version agreed perfectly with that 
of Barclay and Sloat. 

“T knew it would,” said Barclay; “and 
now the sooner you repeat it to Mr. Welkin 
the better. I’ll arrange a conference.” 

The conference took place next morning 
in Mr. Welkin’s room. Mr. Barclay opened 
it with a smile and a cheery question: 

“Well, Mr. Wadsworth, how’s the mem- 
ory this morning?”’ 

“Still going strong, Mr. Barclay, thank 
you.” 

Barclay nodded encouragement. 

“Mr. Welkin would like to hear your 
version of the affair.” 

“Mr. Mackenzie came 

Wadsworth stopped short, with a fas- 
cinated gaze fixed upon Sloat, whose action, 
although somewhat peculiar, hardly seemed 
to justify the fascination. 

Mr. Sloat was rubbing his temple with his 
thumb; the fingers of the hand were spread, 
fanwise, outward. A simple gesture, a trick 
of Sloat’s to which, in moments of nervous 
tension, he was somewhat addicted. Wads- 
worth had seen it once before, and only 
once. Sloat had been sitting in his own 
room, before him the International Drug 
Company’s lease, ready for signature; 
standing beside the desk, Mackenzie, wait- 
ing. And with that came back the whole 
incident, vivid, unmistakable, the real mem- 
ory, the brief conversation word for word 
as he had heard it then. 

He heard Mr. Welkin’s voice: 

“Well, sir?” 

“Mr. Welkin, I’m more sorry than I can 
tell you. I thought I remembered. I was 
wrong. It’s all come back now.” 

Sloat leaned forward, hands on the arms 
of his chair, eyes and jaw protruding. 

“What? What’s all that?” 

“T can’t give the evidence I thought I 
could. What I do remember—wouldn’t 
help.” Sloat began to lose control. 

“Look here, Wadsworth, are you trying 
to hold us up, or are you just a plain fool?” 

Mr. Welkin raised his hand. 

“Sloat!” 

Sloat subsided, glaring, however, at Wads- 
worth, as one who was not done with him 
and would have him yet. 

“Now, young man, I’m listening. Just 
what did happen?” 

“Mackenzie came to the office, Mr. Wel- 
kin, and asked for Mr. Sloat. I took him 
in. Mr. Sloat told me tostay. Mackenzie 


” 


| gave Mr. Sloat a typed paper. ‘There’s the 


lease we want,’ said he. ‘Sorry to hurry 
you, Sloat, but I’ve got to close either with 
your or the United Trades Building—where 
we have an option—tonight. I’ve got to let 
*em know inside of half an hour.’ Mr. 
Sloat looked at the lease and asked, ‘ What’s 
this about selling drugs, Mackenzie?’ and 
Mackenzie said, ‘Read it, man, read it. 
That’s our proposal to you. It’s what we 
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want. You can take it or leave it.’ Mr. 
Sloat looked at the lease awhile and said, 
‘Well, Mac, with a tenant like Interna- 
tional Drugs I don’t' mind taking a chance,’ 
and signed it. Those may not be the exact 
words, Mr. Welkin, but they give the exact 
substance. So e 

Sloat sprang up, control all gone, tongue 
let loose: 

“You dare say that? How much did 
Mackenzie pay you to double-cross us? 
You impudent liar te 

Smack! It had happened at last. Sloat 
went rolling—lay across the door. Now that 
it had happened, Wadsworth felt no regret. 
His broad palm glowed with the sense of a 
good deed well done. His soul glowed in 
the light of freedom and a clear conscience. 
His manner, as he turned to Mr. Welkin, 
was superb with the deliberate courtesy of 
former generations. 

“Mr. Welkin, I am sorry, sir, that my 
recollection has proved a disappointment. I 
regret that this further inevitable incident 
has taken place in your office. Please accept 
my apology, sir, and my resignation.” 

“Steady, boy! Siddown. The Behe- 
moth don’t take any resignation from a 
man with a wallop like that. Got more’n 
a hundred uses for him. Sloat, git up. 
Don’t lie there like a girl in a faint. S’pose 
he’d hit you with his fist. You go on down 
back to your job—and leave it alone— 
leave it to Bamber!”’ 

Sloat, who had risen as bidden, opened 
the door. 

“Sloat, you asked for it and got it and 
you're satisfied. Now forget it.” 

Sloat went out. 

“Well, Barclay, we seem to be up against 
it again. See any way out of the mess?” 

It was Wentworth Wadsworth, burning 
with a sudden inspiration, who answered: 

“Let me try—sir!”’ 

“You? How?” 

“May I use your telephone, sir, a min- 
ute?” 

“Help yourself; but ——” 

“T say, Miss Watts, get me the Inter- 
national Drug Company, this building, 
please— Mr. Mackenzie’s private wire. . . . 
Mr. Mackenzie? Mr. Wadsworth speaking. 
Yes, Wadsworth, of the Behemoth. . . . In 
regard to your lease, Mr. Mackenzie. . . . 
What? Oh, no, not that. The Behemoth 
isn’t troubling itself about that at all. 
That’s a matter for you and Universal Sup- 
plies Company to settle between yourselves. 
The provision in your lease that I’m talk- 
ing about is the one that gives us the right 
to cancel the lease and collect a forfeit from 
a tenant conducting any illegal business on 
the premises. What? Bootlegging, 
of course. Yes. Prove it? Certainly. Oh, 
well, better come right up and see Mr. Wel- 
Kin 5 ei Yes go) ae All righ tenenG ood 
day. I say, Miss Watts, would you mind 
getting Mr. Lambert— Universal Supplies— 
this building? Thanks. . . . That you, 
Mr. Lambert? Mr. Wadsworth, for the 
Behemoth Company. Now look here, Mr. 
Lambert, don’t you think before you de- 
mand protection from us in selling drugs 
under our lease you’d best make sure the 
lease hasn’t been forfeited? What? Why, 
read your lease, sir! Read Section 25— 
‘Illegitimate business.’ Yes. Why, 
bootlegging, of course! Well, we know 
it. Why, of course! Best come up and 
have it out with Mr. Welkin. Yes, he’s 
here now.” 

Wadsworth hung up the telephone. 

“International Drugs and Universal Sup- 
plies’I] both be good, Mr. Welkin. Mac- 
kenzie and Lambert’ll be right up to say so.” 

Mr. Welkin did not answer. The mo- 
ment was too great for words. The three 
men sat in silence. The atmosphere thrilled 
with expectancy. 

Then came Mackenzie and Lambert 
with anxious faces, and stood before the 
still face of Mr. Welkin, waiting. 


“Well, you pair of poison 
criminals, what have yoy 
yourselves? What do you 
to lug me into your little q 
ble over your precious rj 
busted leases that you for 
soon as you got ’em?” 

When the two meekest 
.city, having barely, as th 
caped prosecution and the f 
leases, by abject capitulati 
good conduct and the rely 
Gideon T. Welkin, had ma 
rel between their respectiy 


: Put sor 
Might do worse, Wadswortl 
teach you law—get you 
you retained for the Behem: 
Mr. Welkin paused, se 
tation. The lawyer, with ; 
turned to Wadsworth: — 
“A good opening. Do yo’ 
“Hold on, young man; Ty 
one question—just one, Hoy 
der did you know those sly ( 
leggin’?”’ 
“T didn’t.” j 


Wadsworth, taking it in, 
other, sharing it then as th 
appreciative smile began to 
uproar that the legends of 
Company have carried to m} 
pass down through generati) 
The traditional gravity p 
long years in and about t] 
tuary was shattered. Fr 
Gideon T. Welkin the hi 
vanished, revealing jovial 
into a vast grin of unclouded 
came his heavy palmon h 
roars and concussions in tr 
nation shook the outer off 
far down the corridor, cler 
raphers sat aghast; a teley 
preserving her presence of n- 
on her own initiative and 
called up the entire: detecti> 
building. 
At length, between gasr 
spoke: ; 
““Can’t have him, Bar 
for you. Want him myself 
right now. Pluck, gall, manir 
and—oh, my sons and daw 
wallop! The man I’ve i" 
since the old Behemoth w: 
perfect executive! Besid 
too honest for your departn 


“But, Wentworth,” objec 
worth plaintively as she stc 
looking up, with her hand t 
arm, restraining with all he 
ency to slop over and bec 
with maternal pride and jc 
head, instead, in gentle diso 
deed I am grateful for 
grateful for all it has brou 
been so particularly nice tc 
something at last for those » 
ginses, with all their intert 
and diseases; but success h 
to run away with the most pt 
men. Beware of Mammon! 

Wentworth Wadsworth rs 
hand to his lips. 

“Mammon,” said he, 
sophisticated for modern 
man’s game.” ; 


» and shy as rabbits, and the 
d, within an hour, send 
back and their chins out. It 
<ofsome powerful stimulant. 
ied that I hadn’t ever been 
sy out; in fact, I capitalized 
antly, everyone’s past hard- 
of being a dark secret, be- 
}.g to laugh over or even to 
}> were the original jolly good 
(eryone’s troubles were at an 
he found us. 
f y success with these raw re- 
> s of the firm were always un- 
xe afraid I trusted these men 
s ring how little I knew about 
ts that we received no com- 
t day after day they came in 
. and checks did not relieve 
sf their worry. So I decided 
ym the organization and es- 
ny own where I could carry 
inhampered by supervision. 
<’ interest was in the men 
business, so I leased a large 
are we could have an assem- 
nging room, music room, 
andasort of club. Business 
j there was no difficulty in 
jicts for selling industrial 
» new concerns and expand- 
- need of additional capital. 
jre sales force followed me, 
‘ief of my former chiefs, who 
}mplained that they didn’t 
shey were running a business 
jeeting. The men organized 
) groups of ten or twenty and 
‘sales records against each 
loetting a dinner. We had a 
2, two baseball teams, several 
romptu lectures by salesmen 
tly been something else. An 
uld lecture on literature, and 
*man would tell us about 
| had a sort of college on the 
letting him speak whom the 
id. The offices were open un- 
Recruits poured in until the 
sin excess of one thousand 


aches two or three times a 
yone was welcome to make 
matter what was going on, 
ther an executive or a sales- 
ve cheered him and yelled his 
about as noisy a group as you 
igine, but everyone worked 
/lusiasm was spontaneous. 


arting Strong 


‘ofsuch size—usually between 
d and two thousand—it was 
urnish leads, and every man 
his own customers. At the 
‘always knew a few, so that 
it his subsequent experience 
tarted off with a rush. In 
irospects, however, the high- 
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(think that one out of twelve 
an average for a man who 
inthe game. One can guess 
it what must have been the 
‘those who would hang on 
weeks until their last penny 
men-very seldom had a final 
ae cually faded out; we 


edtocome at all. Butin the 
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n at least one recruit, so that 
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thick-skinned to stand 
sals without a ‘sale, 
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n't think about them at 
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_ I was picking up every- 
ens and pushing my own 


less frequently until fi- : 
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| TEN THOUSAND FOR EVER 


(Continued from Page 24) 


out the back door in droves, literally thou- 
sands. It seems impossible that I never 
gave a thought to that phase of the subject, 
but I didn’t. They had had their chance, 
and I felt that if they didn’t fit, it would 
have been as unjust to them as to myself to 
try to keep them. In fact, I dismissed them 
with a gesture of generosity, feeling glad 
that I had done what I could for them 
whether the results were all I had hoped for 
or not. It didn’t occur to me that I had 
piled upon them a painful and searing real- 
ization of failure from which they marched 
forth without money to carry them over. 

Neither did it occur to me that I was prof- 
iting off these men in half a dozen indirect 
ways aside from my profits on their sales. 
For instance, the mere size of the sales force 
gave an appearance of great success that 
implied stability. People didn’t know they 
were coming in and going out like a proces- 
sion. Sometimes one prospect would be so- 
licited by as many as three of these amateur 
salesmen, and after they had faded out of 
the picture a fourth would come along and 
make the sale. The effect was very much 
like that achieved by steady advertising. 
If you don’t get him the first time you prob- 
ably will the fifth. Moreover, by the time 
a man has been solicited four times he may 
have begun to think that everyonein townis 
buying that particular stock. In otker 
words, I was carrying on a war of attrition 
and grinding up men unmercifully. To com- 
plete the simile about advertising, my posi- 
tion was like that of a man who would use 
vast quantities of advertising, achieve his 
results, pocket his profits, pay one publica- 
tion for the one advertisement referred to 
by the purchaser of the goods, and refuse to 
pay any of the others on the ground that 
they hadn’t got results, when all had con- 
tributed something. 


The Nagging-Wife Goad 


As the success of my experiment—so far 
as I was concerned, it was a huge success— 
became apparent, I sent out more and more 
calls for men—and I got them. There are 
all sorts of preachers of discontent abroad 
in this country, many of them as fanatical 
as I had been, and all striving to do good. 
They talk about the dignity of labor and 
then plead with all and sundry not to 
work, but to make an easy living doing 
something noble, as though labor itself were 
not noble, useful; yes, absolutely essential. 
All these persons, publications, institutions, 
and I know not what all, were my unknown 
and unconscious aids. And most powerful 
among them were nagging wives. 

There was one man whom I remember 
only as John, a stationary engineer, fond of 
machinery, happy in his work, delighted 
with his installment-plan home, devoted to 
his babies, and a good husband. But his 
wife had heard a lecture on how to make a 
prime minister out of a stationary engineer 
by repeating some sort of magic phrase or 
reading a book by Professor Whooziz—and 
John landed in my organization. Happily 
for me, I don’t know what became of his 
installment-plan home, but I have unpleas- 
ant suspicions. He sold some stock to his 
brother, his brother-in-law, his two particu- 
lar pals in Local 41144 of the stationary en- 
gineers’ union, and then launched out into 
uncharted seas where the weather imme- 


~ diately became rough. He led the crowd 


the second week he was with us, and I, of 
course, thought he was going.to be a-won- 
der.-.-I always thought that. It took years 
for it to. dawn on me what I was doing, and 
then for a long time I couldn’t discover any 


- terminal facilities. 


A man who has a healthy discontent will 
probably find his way out. In fact, he’ is 
usually poking around, looking-for a-way 
out ‘all the time. When I started I was 


trying to find only those fellows who couldn’t 
_ find themselves, but when I advertised for 


them I got scores of others for every one of 
the type I was seeking. ;When a man goes 


out, as I did, broadcasting the cheerful in-. 
- formation that anyone can make-ten‘thiu- 


sand dollars a year, he reaches only a small 


‘part of the men harassed. by what has been 
called the divine discontent, because many 
of them have other ambitions, but he creates __ 


havoc among the very types of men to whom 
his promises cannot prove other than abso- 
lutely false. » 

‘In this connection I recall Ralph Peters 
as a good example. Ralph had a face like a 
rabbit. Both his forehead and his chin 
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receded at an astonishing angle, the face 


coming to a point with a long sharp nose. | 


His complexion was pasty white and his 
colorless hair was brushed straight back 
without a part. His eyes were a weak blue. 
Talking was quite an effort for Ralph. He 
was about twenty-four years old when I 
met him and went through the formula 
of asking him if he made ten thousand 
dollars a year. He didn’t, but he was willing 
to accept it. He was a telegrapher. After- 
ward I learned that he was a very good one 
and had an excellent record as such. But 


Ralph’s great urge was laziness. He didn’t | 


mind that part of the telegrapher’s work 
which called for sitting in a chair all day, 
but it had occurred to him that his lot 
would be vastly improved if he could get rid 
of the telegraph key. Then he wouldn’t 
have anything to do but sit and smoke. 

About that time I had interested two 
heads of industrial concerns in looking over 
our sales force for executives. We had all 
sorts of men there. I think we could easily 
have manned a battleship with a trained 
personnel. I suggested that we could fur- 
nish foremen, superintendents, salesmen, in 
fact all sorts of trained men for the indus- 
tries we were financing by sales of stock. 
So [had advertised that executive positions 
were within reach of my staff. That was 
what Ralph wanted. His idea of an execu- 
tive was a man who sat in a big upholstered 
chair, smoking a good cigar, while other 
people worked. 

It is strange how hard men will work to 
avoid work. Ralph probably gave us the 
utmost energy he could generate, and the 
net result was two sales. He had two 
friends in a telegraph office. Six weeks later 
he was working beside them, having in the 
meantime pawned his overcoat. But he 
represented a profit tome. Whatever time 
and money he lost was his loss. Whatever 
profit he made I shared. 

Although nothing could have been further 
from my purpose, at the time, my appeals 
for men were accurately keyed to bring in 
the type which Ralph represents. In justice 
to the others, however, I must say that 
Ralph somewhat over-represents them. I 
mean he is the type in its most exaggerated 
form. Nevertheless, he is one of a well- 
defined type. They represent a dead weight 
to any executive who tries to inspire them 
to initiative. Nature provided them, I 
think, to fill in the gaps not yet reached by 
automatic machinery. They seem to have 
no spring of energy within themselves. 
Nevertheless, you can do things with them 
if you keep after them. It is, however, an 
endless task. 


Responsive Ralph 


You make Ralph a speech, expose him to 
a highly vitalized environment such as we 


‘maintained, let him hear a lot of noisy 


enthusiasm, and his energy tank fills. He 
starts out, hitting on all four cylinders, and 
climbs the first hill fairly well, still in high. 
But at the close of the day his tank is empty, 
and he barely makes it to the door before 
going dead. He comes in dragging his toes. 

Then you repeat the process. Not the 
slightest variation is necessary; in fact, the 


speech that has worked ten times is the best | 


possible speech for the eleventh. Ralph 
fills his tank again. He does no thinking 
for himself; in fact, I strongly suspect that 
he. can’t think. Certainly he can’t make up 
his mind what he wants to do. Probably 
he really desires to do nothing and is strug- 
gling blindly toward that goal. But he is 
leaning on you every step of the way. You 
tell him he is a-sailor, and-he is a sailor as 
long as you repeat the message frequently. 
Tell him anything and he responds. Well, 
we.told him he'was a salesman who was 
going to be an executive, and by filling his 
tank daily we kept him running until he 
got carbon in his cylinders. And that was 
the end of Ralph—hundreds of him. 

But Ralph’s type is the first to rush for- 
ward in response to any. appeal based on 
supposed energy-releasing inspiration. 

If.a man has it in him to be a great musi- 
cian I doubt if it is necessary to tell him so. 
He knows it by instinct, I believe. What 
he wants to know,,if he happens to be one 
of the sidetracked, is how to go about the 
details of developing his ability. If anyone 
decides that he is going to reach slumbering 
musical talent by shouting to the multitude 
“You can be a musician,” up comes little 

(Continued on Page 125) 


F you are considering a 

trip to the Orient send 
the coupon below and 
learn how quickly and in- 
expensively you can go. 
Investigate today the luxu- 
rious “President” ships, the 
wonders of the Orient and 
cost of tours. The round 
trip can now be made in 
six weeks, Minimum fare 


$600. 


Your dreams of the Orient 
can now come true. Send 
in the coupon now—today. 
Find out about these great 
U.S.Government ships, op- 
erated by Admiral Oriental 
Line on the “Short Route” 
from Seattle and the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Co., over 
the “Sunshine Belt” via 
Honolulu from San Fran- 
cisco. Ports of call: Yoko- 
hama,Kobe, Shanghai,Hong 
Kong, Manila. 


Admiral Oriental Line 
L. C. Smith Building - Seattle, Wash. 
17 State Street - - New York City 
112 West Adams Street - Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


508 California St. - San Francisco, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square - New York City 
503 South Spring St. - Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


FREE LITERATURE 
Send this Coupon 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Bureau P-2473 Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. 


Government Booklet giving travel facts. I 
am considering a trip to the Orient. 


From Seattle (). 
From San Francisco (J. 


Name 


Address 
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Another Home-Cleaning Triumph 


The owner of a Hoover has always enjoyed advantages which 
are denied the owner of the ordinary electric cleaner. 


For The Hoover “BEATS . . . as it Sweeps, as it Cleans,” 
and what other cleaner do you know of that does a// these 
essential things? 


And now, if you own a Hoover, you can enjoy the further 
benefit of using | 


The most remarkable set 


of air-cleaning attachments cver devised 


With these new attachments you can clean your draperies, 
and dust the fixtures and furnishings of your home, as easily, 
as quickly, and as thoroughly as you can beat, sweep and 
clean your rugs. 


It’s only a moment’s work to connect them, and no effort! 
You'll like the way they snap together, and /ock. There’s no 
chance of their working loose or parting at the joints. And 
they fit so easily, and snugly. 


You'll be delighted with the swivel connection, another new 
feature, that permits the cleaning tool to glide around curves 
and relieves your hand of any twisting strains. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners "Sake 
: The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario a 


It BEATS .--. as it Sweeps as tt Cleans 
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You'll be amazed at the force of air which flows throug 
4 A, aa 
these new attachments. Newly designed joints, without 0 
structing shoulders, allow free passage to Hoover powe 
suction. a 


ros 


And another thing! Even their use has been simplified 
With one combined cleaning tool—the nozzle-bru 
can brush loose and suction away the dirt from almo 
conceivable resting place. i 


As an example of the completeness of thesenew attachm 
this nozzle-brush is encircled with a heavy rubber bt 
that it may not mar any highly polished woodwor 


Other cleaning instruments are of course provided. 
are, for instance, two metal tubes which enable you to 
places ordinarily inaccessible, as well as a flat fibre to 
cleaning radiators, the plaits of upholstered furn 

the like. . ai 


You'll want to see these new attachments, and th r 
better place than in your home. Any Authorized H 
Dealer will gladly demonstrate them. (a 


And even though their cost is almost unbelievably 
will be divided into monthly payments if you so. 
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prodding wives, we used up and dropped, 
but we did develop some salesmen. 

There was, for instance, dear old Mulli- 
gan, a former bartender, set adrift by pro- 
hibition and too proud for a soda fountain. 
Kindly, honest, friendly, and with an 
enormous acquaintance among men who 
were well disposed toward him, Mulligan 
nevertheless didn’t know which way to 
turn or what he was going to do until some- 
one brought him in. He couldn’t fail to 
make a good start, but he really had ability 
and he developed into a remarkable sales- 
man. .I put that man on his feet and saved 
him from being a derelict. Mulligan seemed 
to specialize in finding impossible people 
and making incredible sales. Most of his 
customers knew nothing whatever about 
stocks and probably supposed a bond had 
something to do with getting out of jail. 
One time when we were selling stock for a 
firm manufacturing automobile tires and at 
the same time offering stock in a new cotton 
mill, . Mulligan made a successful selling 
talk on the tire company, but by mistake 
delivered stock in the cotton mill. He dis- 
covered his error just as he was handing 
over the stock certificates, but the customer 
said it didn’t make any difference to him. 
Stock was stock, and if Mulligan was selling 
it he’d as soon have one as the other. But 
Mulligan didn’t know much more about 
stocks than his customer. 

In spite of the large number of men con- 
stantly being dropped, it became increas- 
ingly easy to recruit salesmen. As I said 
before, there were, and are, so many forces 
working unintentionally in codperation with 
this sort of enterprise that our own efforts 
were little more than a match to the kin- 
dling. As an example of how it worked, I 
recall the imposing person who introduced 
himself to me one morning as J. William 
Rockwall. I thought the least he could 
possibly be was president of a bank. He 
had a profile as perfect as Adonis, his attire 
was in the best of dignified good taste, he 
gave his age as thirty-two, but being pre- 
maturely gray he looked possibly older, 
though his complexion was youthful. He 
had a way of holding his hat, gloves and 
stick—well, I thought perhaps he had 
bought the building and perhaps wanted to 
see me about the lease. He was a salesman 
in a men’s clothing store, had an excellent 
record, and felt that he could do better in 
another line where the sales were larger. I 
thought so too. But J. William was all 
approach with no punch left for closing the 
deal. In fact, he had been right where he 
belonged. Men go into a clothing store to 
buy clothing and if they meet a clerk like 
J. William they get excellent service. In 
other words, they are more than half sold 
before they goin. If J. William has to close 
a deal all he can do is bow and smile and 
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use polite phrases. 


and about two hundred dollars in commis- 
sions during his first three days. Then he 
returned to the store whence he came, to 
make a few remarks about his new station 
in life. Next we had about half the clerks 
in the place, while others were made bold 


enough by this exodus to break loose and do | 


something else that previously they had 
been hesitating to take a chance on. 


In the Wake of J. William 


We didn’t get all of J. William’s fellow 
clerks at once; some of them came after he 
had gone. A windy sort of person like J. 
William wouldn’t go back to the place he 
left, especially after the speech he had made 
there. Several of those who later came to 
us out of that clothing establishment were 
astonished to learn that J. William had 


gone. They usually ventured the guess that | 


he had already gone to some even greater 
position. Of course I don’t know where 
J. William went. We must have torn thou- 


sands of men from their moorings in that | 


fashion and sent them adrift. The figures 
are eloquent on that subject, however, for 
the average sales per man were less than 
two thousand dollars, and the average 
period of his service about three months— 
this in spite of the fact that the nucleus of 
my organization was built within the first 
three months and remained with the busi- 
ness as long as I did. 

In recruiting our sales force, or forces, or 
parade, or whatever it was, no thought of 
its relation to the remainder of the com- 
munity had ever come to me. J. William 
must have played havoc with that clothing 
store, but I didn’t think of it at the time. 

The first thought of our relation to the 
remainder of the community came to me 
long afterward, during that experience with 
the bricklayers. The florid conversation of 
the bricklayer who had turned salesman 
was misleading, of course. It had not been 
his intention to recruit salesmen when he 
started talking; he was merely flaunting 
himself and enjoying the sensation he cre- 
ated. Being generous by nature, it delighted 
him to let everyone in on the deal. If he 
had been a crafty person he would have 
tried to make sales instead of recruiting 
salesmen from among the very persons who 
were his best prospects; in fact, if he had 
been recruiting salesmen I think he would 
have been at least as truthful as the selling 
talk I was then passing out. This expe- 


rience was the beginning of my process of 
awakening. Since it was a factory in which 
I was personally interested that these 
bricklayers deserted, unfinished, I began 
to see what I was doing. 

(Continued on Page 128) 


He didn’t last two | 
weeks with us, but he did make three sales | 
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Are You a 
Furnace Slave? 


Do you often decline invitations 
because of confining household 
duties? Do you run down to fix 
the fire five or ten times a day? 
No need to suffer these worries. 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
releases you from this slavery. 


It automatically regulates your 
heating plant, no matter what type 
of heat you use. Keeps the house 
temperature just as you want itall 
day long. You set the indicator 
so that your house will cool off at 
going-to-bed time and warm up 
again at getting-up time. This 
means that no one need get up 
in icy rooms to rouse the fire. 


MmeAfINNEAPOLIS” 
Heat REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant”’ 


Saves 5 to '4 on fuel. So when 
you do without the Minneapolis 
you pay for discomfort. Branch 
offices in principal cities render 
complete installation service. Else- 
where see a heating contractor. 


The detailed story of how the 
Minneapolis regulates your heat- 
ing plant and relieves you of the 
bother of constant attention and 
saves you money besides, is told in 
an illustrated booklet which we 
will send you free upon request. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Established 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Application to pipe 
or pipeless warm air 
H furnace illustrated. 


f\ 

U\ The Minneapo- 
lis is practically 
indispensable on oil burn- 
ers. For power or gravity 
types. Comes as standard 
equipment by leading man- 
ufacturers. 

Ask if it is "Minneapolis 
equipped” before youbuy- 
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Colca in the endless war 


CADILLAC 
CHEVROLET 

OAKLAND _ 
OLDSMOBILE 

GMC Trucks 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equip- 
ment + Fisher Bodies + Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Delco-Light and Power Plants and 
Frigidaire - Jaxon Rims - Brown- 
Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 
Lancaster Steel Products + Hyatt 
Roller Bearings + Inland Steering 
Wheels + Dayton Wright Special 
Bodies + Klaxon Horns, 


General Motors cars, trucks and 
Delco-Light products may be pur- 
chased on the GMAC Payment 
Plan. Insurance service is furnished 
by General Exchange Corporation. 


SpUCTS OF GENERAT Mots 


ES ae a el oe a ee 


Here are three chapters in the everyday | a 


modern engineer: 


1 A call for help comes from the river 
front. The levee is breaking: at any 
moment the flood may tear through, 
carrying death to the towns below. 
“We gathered crews of laborers into cars 
and trucks,” writes the engineer. ‘Another 
hour might have been too late—but we 


1»? 


were there in the cars in time! 


9 Typhoid threatened a city. Infected 
milk was coming to town. 
“Get into your cars,” ordered the chief 


They are manufacturers of civilization, these engineers; 
ers of visions into concrete and steel. 

And they are more than that. 
sO secure, 1s a Journey amid a thousand perils. Dan 


engineer of the City Hes 
“Carry your chlorinati I 
every dairy farm.” 


The epidemic was nipp ed i 


3 In a middle western city, ¢ 

burst, and every minute n 

the nearby buildings and stree 
engineer writes: 

“We were on the job ix 

Without the automobile suc 

gency would find us severely ha 


Our modern life, 0: 


lurk in the air we breathe, in the food we eat, in thes VE 


through which water flows. 


Against these perils, the engineers stand guard. 
virtue of their vigilance. The fight goes on unceasin 
flood and fire and disease; the more complicated ¢ 
tion, the more intense the struggle becomes. But vi ’ 
the engineers. And General Motors feels privileeaa 
motor cars and motor trucks which are weapons of Vi 


these soldiers in the endless war. 
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Your Banker’s Services 
to You—and 


His Banking Connections 
in New York 


eg ey VEN so recently as twenty 
Py ta years ago, home-town 

aaz@s) DUSINeSS was pretty much 
a local affair. 

Today the business man, wher- 
ever he may live, figures in Nation- 
al business much more than he 
may suppose. . 

Your local bank and its activities 
have grown with your activities— 
or even somewhat in advance, an- 
ticipating the next forward step in 
the affairs of its customers. 

Few people stop to realize the 
highly perfected cooperation that 
exists today between the home bank 
and the banking institutions of the 
great trading centers. 

Through this cooperation, and 
the facilities of telegraph and tele- 
phone—the business man in any 
of the 48 states trades as freely in 
New York as in his home city. 

This makes the New York con- 
nections of your local bank all the 
more important—to the bank, and 
to you, its customer. 


For not the least of your local bank- 
er’s services 1s his ability to execute 
your personal and commercial bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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(Continued from Page. 125) 

My principal worry usually related to 
the success of the corporations we were 
financing. Try as you will, you cannot give 
absolute assurance, and yet that is what 
one is really promising to most of those who 
buy. The promise may be expressed or im- 
plied, but it is usually taken for granted. 
The buyer thinks it is there. These were 
speculative stocks and, of course, had the 
additional handicap of not being listed 
anywhere. When someone wanted to sell 
in an emergency, there wasn’t any particu- 
lar place to offer them, and no established 
market. This often resulted in very low 
prices being accepted even when the value 
was there. In short, they were just about 
the kind of stocks that investors with one 
thousand dollars or less ought to let alone— 
and those were the investors we principally 
interested. Nearly everyone knows some- 
thing about how to make money, probably 
less than half know how to save, but when 
it comes to investing, very few know any- 
thing at all. Yet all these hurdles stand be- 
tween a man and his comfortable old age. 

My belated awakening, for which I am 
indebted to that bricklayer, was hurried 
along by an accidental meeting with a 
competitor. He was a cynical person, and 
his comments quickly opened my eyes to 
the fact that his appeals for men were con- 
sciously keyed to attract the type of Ralph 
Peters. He supposed that I had also taken 
a general survey of my business and knew 
what I was doing. But I had been too 
busy. In fact, I was on the job every 
morning between eight and nine o’clock 
and often remained until ten at night. My 
competitor didn’t. He rarely showed his 
face. He was a legend to his men, just as 
I was, but an aloof sort of Olympian crea- 
ture about whom they heard interesting 
fiction; they didn’t see him often. When 
they did he was silent. That was his pose. 
He spent an hour or two in his office during 
the afternoon, remained up late every night 
and usually slept until nearly noon. But he 
knew all about my business and confessed 
that he had copied some of my methods. 
That interested me and left me incredulous, 
because I didn’t think it possible for such a 
cold person to copy anything I had done. 


All Worked by Formula 


The next day I visited his establishment 
and the scales fell from my eyes. He had 
copied my methods, and I saw at once that 
it was fairly easy. The only difference was 
that I put myself into my efforts, and he 
hired other men who did just as well. 
After all, itis merely a formula. A crew to 
do the inspiring is easily recruited, and 
many of them will be just as sincere as I 
was. He had some sort of master of cere- 
monies, or yell leader, or whatever you 
might call him, whose voice had a peculiar 
metallic quality and astounding volume. 
When that man flooded a room with sound 
everyone was galvanized into attention. 
In fact, looking him over calmly I thought 
he was probably more effective than I. 

Up to that time I had supposed there 
was no business institution similar to mine. 
The idea was original with me and grew 
out of my experience, but I soon found out 
that there were large numbers of them; 
some were much more ably managed than 
mine, while several were out-and-out frauds 
dealing only in worthless stocks. The latter 
would have a brief but prosperous career 
in some city, then move to another as soon 
as the volume of business declined. 

The process of awakening, thus begun, 
was hurried along by an illness which re- 
moved me from the pressing details of the 
business. Lying on my bed in the hospital 
I had time to do a lot of thinking. First of 
all, I realized that I hadn’t done any real 
thinking for several years. I hadn’t viewed 
life as a whole or my business from any 
better position of vantage than the center 
of it, which, I should say, is the worst 
possible position for a general survey. For 
one thing, I hadn’t asked myself honestly 
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sheets of white cardboard were spread over 


_| the living-room table and he labored there 


with much grunting and sighing until mid- 
night, while Gretchen lay on the sofa 


.| with a book and the doorbell tinkled occa- 


sionally behind the drawn blinds. At 
twelve there was always an argument as to 


| whether he would come to bed. He would. 
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eo the codperation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade Broadcasting 
‘Station wap at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
and the Elgin Time Observatory of the 
Elgin National Watch Company—a new 
and forward-looking time-broadcasting 
“Service has been put into effect. 

“It has already demonstrated its place in 
che practical life of a busy nation. 


Three times daily, Central Standard 
‘Time, the precise time supplied over direct 
wire from the Elgin Time Observatory, 1s 

‘broadcast through Station wpapr (360 

‘meters, 833 kilocycles) by the Chicago 

\Board of Trade. 

_ Asa practical step in using this service, 

| please note that the time-broadcasting be- 
| gins at 3:12, 5:57 and 10:57 p.m.—extends 

‘over three minutes each period—and the 

| ‘final signal is given at 3:15, 6:00 and 11:00 
| p.m. precisely. 

| Starting at 3:12 p.m., for instance, a dot 
is heard each second for 29 seconds. The 

| 30th second is silent. Thenagaina dot each 
second for 25 seconds. Then § seconds of 


‘silence. This completes one minute of 
_ broadcasting. 


| 
| 
} 


_ The second minute duplicates the first. 


1 5) 


‘ 


The third minute also—29 dots, 1 second si- 
lence; 25 dots, § seconds silence. 


Then a long dash is heard at exactly 
This is Central Standard Time. 
Listeners in the Eastern Time Zone will receive 


3:15 p.m. 


” 


in 25-year green or white 


Gold-filled engraved case, $40. 


Elgin “Streamline 
§ 
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To the Million or More Members of the Radio 
Broadcasting Public Elgin Makes 


This Announcement — 


Elgin Time at 4:12, 6:57 and 11:57 p.m. 
precisely. 

In the Mountain Time Zone, at 2:12, 
4:57 and 9:57 p.m. In the Pacific Time 
Zone, at 1;12, 3:57 and 8:57 p.m. 

The Elgin Time Observatory is the 
source of the precise time standards of the 
Elgin work shops and timing rooms. : It takes 
the time from the stars, and transmits it to 
all departments of the Elgin factories, there- 
by facilitating the production of depend- 
able watches. 

Now, with this time-broadcasting service, 
the Elgin Time Observatory assumes a new 
and broader significance than ever before. 

Located in the heart of the great Central 
States, it serves thousands of short distance 
receivers with precise time direct thrice 
daily. This service is also available to 
owners of long distance radio sets any- 
where in the country. 

The day seems nzar at hand, when the 
owner of any watch of any make, anywhere 
in the United States, may check daily with 
the precise Elgin time. 

It will bring home to him, too, the pro- 
fessional timekeeping standards embodied 
in the Elgin Watch. 
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show you this Goodell-Pratt 
Hand Drill No. 5%—or any 
other of the 1500 Good Tools. 


Write for interesting free booklet, 
“The.House that Jack Fixed”? 


GOODELL-PRATT CoO. 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
overloaded ash tray, and he would undress 
in the darkness, hollow as a ghost, but with 
a sense of triumph that he had lasted out 
another day. 

Christmas came and went and he scarcely 
noticed that it was gone. He remembered 
it afterwards as the day he completed the 
window cards for Garrod’s shoes. This was 
one of the eight large accounts for which he 
was pointing in January—if he got half of 
them he was assured a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of business during the year. 

But the world outside his business became 
a chaotic dream. He was aware that on 
three cool December Sundays George 


Tompkins had taken Gretchen horseback 


riding and that another time she had gone 


| out with him in his automobile to spend the 
| day skiing on the country-club hill. A pic- 


ture of Tompkins, in an expensive frame, had 
appeared one morning on their bedroom 
wall. And one night he was shocked into a 
startled protest when Gretchen went to the 
theater with Tompkins in town. 

But his work was almost done. Daily 


| now his layouts arrived from the printers 


until seven of them were piled and docketed 
in his office safe. He knew how good they 
were. 

Money alone couldn’t buy such work; 
more than he realized himself, it had been a 
labor of love. 

December tumbled like a dead leaf from 
the calendar. There was an agonizing week 
when he had to give up coffee because it 
made his heart pound so. If he could hold 
on now for four days—three days 

On Thursday afternoon H. G. Garrod 
was to arrive in New York. On Wednes- 
day evening Roger came home at seven to 
find Gretchen poring. over the December 
bills with a strange expression in her eyes. 

““What’s the matter?” 

She nodded at the bills. He ran through 


| them, his brow wrinkling in a frown. 


“e Coch | ! ” 

“T can’t help it,” she burst out suddenly. 
“They’re terrible.” 

“Well, I didn’t marry you because you 
were a wonderful housekeeper. I’ll manage 
about the bills'some way. : Don’t worry 
your pretty head about it.” 

She regarded him coldly. 

“You talk as if I were a child.” 

“‘T have to,” he said with sudden irrita- 
tion. 

‘Well, at least I’m not a piece of bric-a- 
brace that you can just put somewhere and 


| forget.” 


He knelt down by her quickly and took 
her arms in his hands. 

“Gretchen, listen!’ he said breathlessly. 
“For God’s sake, don’t go to pieces now! 


| We’re both all stored up with malice and 
| reproach, and if wehad a quarrel it’d be ter- 


rible. I love you, Gretchen. Say you love 
me— quick!” 

“You know I love you.”’ 

The quarrel was averted, but there was 
an unnatural tenseness all through dinner. 


' It came to a climax afterwards when he 


began to spread his working materials on 


| | the table. 


“Oh, Roger,” she protested, “I thought 


| you didn’ t have to work tonight. 


“‘T didn’t think I’d have to, but some- 
thing came up.” 

“T’ve invited George Tompkins over.” 

“Oh, gosh!”’ he exclaimed. ‘Well, I’m 


_ sorry, honey, but you’ll have to phone him 
| not to come.” 


“He’s left,’’ she said. ‘‘He’s coming 
straight from town. He’ll be here any 
minute now.” 

Roger groaned. It occurred to him to 


| send them both to the movies, but some- 


how the suggestion stuck on his lips. He 
did not want her at the movies; he wanted 
her here, where he could look up and know 
she was by his side. 

George Tompkins arrived breezily at 


eight o’clock. 


““Aha!”” he cried reprovingly, coming 


| into the room. “Still at it.” 


Roger agreed coolly that he was. 
“Better quit—better quit before you 


| have to.’’ He sat down with a long sigh of 


physical comfort and lit a cigarette. “Take 
it from a fellow who’s looked into the ques- 
tion scientifically. We can stand so much, 
and then—bang!”’ 

“If you'll excuse me’”’—Roger made his 
voice as polite as possible—* ‘I’m going up- 
stairs and finish this work.” 

“Just as you like, Roger.’’ George waved 
his hand carelessly. ‘‘It isn’t that I mind. 
I’m the friend of the family and I’d just as 
soon see the missus as the mister.” He 
smiled playfully. “But if I were you, 


_ work hard and do not let: 


roger, I’d put away my 
good night’s sleep.” 
When Roger had spr 
on the bed upstairs he 
still hear the rumble 
voices through the th 
wondering what they foun 
As he plunged deeper i 
mind had a tendeney to 
his question, and several ¢ 
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Several times the pap 
board on which it res 
punched through. By 
tonight. Letters and 
his eyes, and as an a 


At ten he realized t 
ing for more than an hi 
den exclamation he gai 
papers, replaced them 
went downstairs. They 
gether on the sofa when hie 

“Oh, hello!” cried Gre’ 
necessarily, he thoug: B 
discussing you.’ 

“Thank you,” he ans) 
“What particular part 
under the scalpel?” 

“Your health,” said 

““My health’s ‘all righ 
shortly. 

“But you look at it gs 
fella,’ cried Tompkins. * 
sider yourself in the » 
think Gretchen ° has I 
were working on a won 
a portrait: of some- 
thing’”’—he glanced 


and if all the hair to 
dumped into the ocean 
wouldn’t be one bit the 
“Wait a minute,” 
“that’s not quite fair. 
self about the impor 
just as useless as the 
Gretchen and me it’s jus 
important thing in the w 
*‘Are you implying 
less?’’ demanded Tompki 


Tompkins and Gretch 
glance. 
““Oh-h-h!’’ exclaimed 
cally. “I didn’t realize 
I’ve just been wasting 
“You’re a loafer,”’ sa 
“Me?” cried Tompk 
call me a loafer because I 
ance in my life and find ti 
ing things? Because I ple 


dull, tiresome drudge?” _ 
Both men were ang 
voices had risen, though 0 
there still remained the s 
smile. 
“What I object to,” at D 
“is that for the last six wee’ 
have done all your playing al 
‘“Roger!’’ cried Gretche) 
you mean by talking like th; 
‘Just what I said.” | 
“You’ve just lost your tei 
kins lit a cigarette with osti' 
ness. “You're so nervous i) 
you don’t know what you're , 
on the verge of a nervous b 
“Shut up!” cried Roger ir 
“Calm down, yourself! 
cold bath every morning yc 
so excitable.” 
“You get out of here!” % 
was trembling. ‘‘You get ou! 
now—before I throw you ot, 
Tompkins got angrily to } 
“You—you throw me out 
credulously. : 
They were actually mo 
other when Gretchen ste} 
them, and grabbing Tompk> 
him toward the door. 


better get out,” she cri 
hall for his hat. 
“He insulted me!” s 


“Never mind, Geo 
chen. ‘‘He doesn’t kn 
Please go! I’ll see you 
morrow.” , 

She opened the door. 
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He never knew why 


ALMOST the first thing that greeted him on his return to 
| & town was a newspaper announcement telling him that 
he girl he had hoped to marry was engaged to another 
an. And, moreover, to a man he had never heard of before. 

This accounted for her silence during his absence—not 
single letter all the time he was away. 
And he never found the real reason why his courtship 
ad been so complete a failure. 

ae * of a 


That's the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
wely know when you have it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated o 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunate 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old o 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. } 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for half a 
century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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“You won’t see him at ten o’clock to- 
morrow,” said Roger steadily. “‘He’s not 
coming to this house any more.” 

Tompkins turned to Gretchen. 

“It’s his house,’”’ he suggested. 
haps we’d better meet at mine.” 

Then he was gone and Gretchen had shut 
the door behind him. Her eyes were full of 
angry tears. 

“See what you’ve done!” she sobbed. 
“The only friend I had, the only person in 
the world who liked me enough to treat me 
decently is insulted by my husband in my 
own house.” 

She threw herself on the sofa and began 
to cry passionately into the pillows. 

“He brought it on himself,’ said Roger 
stubbornly. “I’ve stood as much as my 
self-respect will allow. I don’t want you 
going out with him any more.” 

*‘T will go out with him!” cried Gretchen 
wildly. “I'll go out with him all I want! 
Do you think it’s any fun living here with 
you?” 

“Gretchen,” he said coldly, ‘‘get up and 
put on your hat and coat and go out that 
door and never come back!”’ 

Her mouth fell slightly ajar. 

“But I don’t want to get out,’’ she said 
dazedly. 

“Well then, behave yourself,’ and he 
added in a gentler voice, ‘‘I thought you 
were going to sleep for this forty days.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ she cried bitterly, ‘easy 
enough to say! But I’m tired of sleeping.” 
She got up, faced him defiantly. ‘And 
what’s more, I’m going riding with George 
Tompkins tomorrow.” 

“You won’t go out with him if I have to 
take you to New York and sit you down in 
my office until I get through.”’ 

She looked at him with rage in her eyes. 

“‘T hate you,” she said slowly. ‘‘And I’d 
like to take all the work you’ve done and 
tear it up and throw it in the fire. And just 
to give you something to worry about to- 
morrow, I probably won’t be here when you 
get back.” 

She got up from the sofa very deliber- 
ately, looked at her flushed, tear-stained 
face in the mirror. Then she ran upstairs 
and slammed herself into the bedroom. 

Automatically Roger spread out his work 
on the living-room table. The bright colors 
of the designs, the vivid ladies—Gretchen 
had posed for one of them—holding orange 
ginger ale or glistening silk hosiery, dazzled 
his mind into a sort of coma. His restless 
crayon moved here and there over the pic- 
tures, shifting a block of letters half an inch 
to the right, trying a dozen blues for a cool 
blue, and eliminating the word that made a 
phrase anemic and pale. Half an hour 
passed—he was deep in the work now; 
there was no sound in the room but the 
velvety scratch of the crayon over the 
glossy board. 

After a long while he looked at his 
watch—it was after three. The wind had 
come up outside and was rushing by the 
house corners in loud, alarming swoops, 
like a heavy body falling through space. He 
stopped his work and listened. He was not 
tired now, but his head felt as if it was 
covered with bulging veins like those pic- 
tures that hang in doctors’ offices showing 
a body stripped of decent skin. He put his 
hands to his head and felt it all over. It 
seemed to him that on his temple the veins 
were knotty and brittle around an old scar. 

Suddenly he began to be afraid. A hun- 
dred warnings he had heard swept into his 
mind. People did wreck themselves with 
overwork, and his body and mind were of 
the same vulnerable and perishable stuff. 
For the first time he found himself envying 
George Tompkins’ calm nerves and healthy 
body. He arose and began pacing the room 
in a panic. 

“T’ve got to sleep,”’ he whispered to him- 
self tensely. ‘Otherwise I’m going crazy.’ 

He rubbed his hand over his eyes and re- 
turned to the table to put up his work, but 
his fingers were shaking so that he could 
scarcely grasp the board. The sway of a 
bare branch against the window made him 
start and cry out. He sat down on the sofa 
and tried to think. 

“Stop! Stop! Stop!” the clock said. 
“Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

“T can’t stop,” he answered aloud. “I 
can’t afford to stop.” 

Listen! Why, there was the wolf at the 
door now! He could hear its sharp claws 
scrape along the varnished woodwork. He 
jumped up, and running to the front door 
flung it open; then started back with a 
ghastly cry. An enormous wolf was stand- 
ing on the porch, glaring at him with red, 
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malignant eyes. As he watched it the hair 
bristled on its neck; it gave a low growl and 
disappeared in the darkness. Then Roger 
realized with a silent, mirthless laugh that 
it was the police dog from over the way. 

e Dragging his limbs wearily into the 
kitchen, he brought the alarm clock into 
the living room and set it for seven. Then 
he wrapped himself in his overcoat, lay down 
on the sofa and fell immediately into a 
heavy, dreamless sleep. 

When he awoke the light was still shining 
feebly, but the room was the gray color of 
a winter morning. He got up, and looking 
anxiously at his hands found to his relief 
that they no longer trembled. He felt 
much better. Then he began to remember 
in detail the events of the night before, and 
his brow drew up again in three shallow 
wrinkles. There was work ahead of him, 
twenty-four hours of work; and Gretchen, 
whether she wanted to or not, must sleep 
for one more day. 

Roger’s mind glowed suddenly as if he 
had just thought of a new advertising idea. 
A few minutes later he was hurrying 
through the sharp morning air to Kingsley’s 
drug store. 

“Is Mr. Kingsley down yet?” 

The druggist’s head appeared around the 
corner of the prescription room. 

“Here I am.” 

“Oh, I wonder if I can talk to you alone.” 

“Come right back here, Mr. Halsey.” 

At 7:30, Roger, back home again, walked 
into his own kitchen. The general house- 
work girl had just arrived and was taking 
off her hat. 

“Bebé”’—he was not on familiar terms 
with her; this was her name—“I want you 
to cook Mrs. Halsey’s breakfast right away. 
I'll take it up myself.” 

It struck Bebé that this was an unusual 
service for so busy a man to render his wife, 
but if she had seen his conduct when he had 
carried the tray from the kitchen she would 
have been even more surprised. For he set 
it down on the dining-room table and put 
into the coffee half a teaspoonful of a white 
substance that was not powdered sugar. 
Then he mounted the stairs and opened the 
door of the bedroom. 

Gretchen woke up with a start, glanced 
at the twin bed which had not been slept in 


, and bent on Roger a glance of astonishment, 


which changed to contempt when she 
saw the breakfast in his hand. She thought 
he was bringing it as a capitulation. 

“T don’t want any breakfast,” she said 
coldly, and his heart sank, ‘‘except some 
coffee.” 

“No breakfast?’’ Roger’s voice ex- 
pressed disappointment. 

“T said I’d take some coffee.” 

Roger discreetly deposited the tray on a 
table beside the bed and returned quickly to 
the kitchen. 

“We're going away until tomorrow after- 
noon,”’ he told Bebé, “‘and I want to close 
up the house right now. So you just put on 
your hat and go home.” 

He looked at his watch. It was ten 
minutes to eight and he wanted to catch the 
8:10 train. He waited five minutes and 
then tiptoed softly upstairs and into Gret- 
chen’s room. She was sound asleep. The 
coffee cup was empty save for black dregs 
and a film of thin brown paste on the bot- 
tom. He looked at her rather anxiously, 
but her breathing was regular and clear. 

From the closet he took a suitcase and 
very quickly began filling it with her shoes— 
street shoes, evening slippers, rubber-soled 
oxfords—he had not realized that she 
owned so many pairs. When he closed the 
suitcase it was bulging. 

He hesitated a minute, took a pair of sew- 
ing scissors from a box and following the 
telephone wire until it went out of sight be- 
hind the dresser, severed it in one neat clip. 
He jumped as there was a soft knock at the 
door. It was the nursemaid. He had for- 
gotten her existence. 

“Mrs. Halsey and I are going up to the 
city till tomorrow,” he said glibly. 

Back in the room, a wave of pity passed 
over him. Gretchen seemed suddenly lovely 
and helpless, sleeping there. It was some- 
how terrible to rob her young life of a day. 
He touched her hair with his fingers, and as 
she murmured something in her dream he 
leaned over and kissed her bright cheek. 
Then he picked up the suitcase full of shoes, 
locked the door and ran briskly down the 
stairs. 

11 
Y FIVE o’clock that afternoon the last 
package of cards for Garrod’s shoes had 
been sent by messenger to H. G. Garrod at 
the Biltmore Hotel. He was to give some 
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sort of decision by nine o’clock next morn- 
ing. At 5:30 Roger’s stenographer tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

“Here’s Mr. Golden, the superintendent 
of the building, to see you.” 

Roger turned around dazedly. 

“Oh, how do?” 

Mr. Golden came directly to the point. 
If Mr. Halsey intended to keep the office 
any longer the little oversight about the 
rent had better be remedied right away. 

“Mr. Golden,” said Roger wearily, 
“everything’ll be all right tomorrow. If you 
worry me now maybe you'll never get your 
money. After tomorrow nothing’ll matter.” 

Mr. Golden looked at the tenant uneas- 
ily. Young men sometimes did away with 
themselves when business went wrong. 
Then his eye fell unpleasantly on the ini- 
tialed suitcase beside the desk. 

“Going on a trip?”’ he asked pointedly. 

“What? Oh, no. That’s just some 
clothes.” 

“Clothes, eh? Well, Mr. Halsey, just to 
prove that you mean what you say, suppose 
you let me keep that suitcase until tomor- 
row noon.” 

“Help yourself.” 

Mr. Golden picked it up with a depreca- 
tory gesture. 

“Just a matter of form,’”’ he remarked. 

“T understand,” said Roger, swinging 
around to his desk. ‘‘Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Golden seemed to feel that the con- 
versation should close on a softer key. 

“And don’t work too hard, Mr. Halsey. 
You don’t want to have a _ nervous 
break % 

“No,” shouted Roger, “I don’t. But I 
will if you don’t leave me alone.” 

As the door closed behind Mr. Golden, 
Roger’s stenographer turned sympatheti- 
cally around. 

“You shouldn’t have let him get away 
with that,’’ she said. ‘‘What’s in there? 
Clothes?”’ 

““No,’’ answered Roger absently. “Just 
all my wife’s shoes.” 

He slept in the office that night on a sofa 
beside his desk. At dawn he awoke with a 
nervous start, rushed out into the street for 
coffee and returned in ten minutes in a 
panic—afraid that he might have missed 
Mr. Garrod’s telephone call. It was then 
6:30 


By eight o’clock his whole body seemed 
to be on fire. When his two artists arrived 
he was stretched on the couch in almost 
physical pain. The phone rang impera- 
tively at 9:30 and he picked up the receiver 
with trembling hands. 

“Hello.” 


“Ts this the Halsey agency?” 

“Yes, this is Mr. Halsey speaking.” 

“This is Mr. H. G. Garrod.” 

Roger’s heart stopped beating. 

“T called up, young fellow, to say that 
this is wonderful work you’ve given us 
here. We want all of it and as much more 
as your office can do.” 

“Oh, God!” cried Roger into the trans- 


mitter. 

“What?”’ Mr. H. G. Garrod was con- 
siderably startled. ‘Say, wait a minute 
there!”’ 


But he was talking to nobody. Thephone 
had clattered to the floor and Roger, 
stretched full length on the couch, was sob- 
bing as if his heart would break. 


Iv 


HREE hours later, his face somewhat 
pale, but his eyes calm as a child’s, Roger 
opened the door of his wife’s bedroom with 
the morning paper under his arm. At the 
sound of his footsteps she started awake. 

“What time is it?’’ she demanded. 

He looked at his watch. 

“Twelve o’clock.” 

Suddenly she began to ery. 

“Roger,” she said brokenly, ‘‘I’m sorry 
I was so bad last night.”’ 

He nodded coolly. 

“iverything’s all right now,’ he said. 
Then, after a pause, “I’ve got the ac- 
count—the first one.” 

She turned toward him quickly. 

“You have?” Then, after a minute’s 
silence, “‘Can I get a new dress?” 

“Dress?”’ He laughed shortly. “You 
can get a dozen. This account alone will 
bring us in forty thousand a year. It’s one 
of the biggest in the West.” 

She looked at him, startled. 

“Forty thousand a year!” 

Vagus 

“Gosh”—and then faintly—“I didn’t 
know it’d really be anything like that.” 
Again she thought a minute. ‘‘We can 
have a house like George Tompkins’.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 40) 


O’Hara turned deliberately and walked 
away. 

Once again at two thousand feet, the old 
Umpty settled into her course across the 
field, but now it was Janeth who perched on 
the edge of the fuselage. She had seen 
Allan do it so many times that uncon- 
sciously she was imitating his ease of 
manner and indifference. She sat with her 
legs outboard, right foot on the small step 
which ran along the side of the fuselage, 
and her left leg dangling; and her attitude 
betrayed no trace of the impressions and 
thoughts which swarmed through her mind. 

Far beneath them, on the squarely pat- 
terned green world, black dots moved 
slowly on mundane affairs; flags and bunt- 
ing were specks of gay, flashing colors, and 
the long line of planes was a broken curved 
strip of silver. 

Her heart was thumping, and it cost an 
effort to keep her breath from coming jerk- 
ily, in little gasps. It seemed such a defi- 
antly bold thing to do, to leap off into this 
thin cool air, trusting her entire existence 
to the strength of a few yards of silk—silk 
which was light enough for a summer dress. 
Her blouse, fluttering excitedly in the cold 
wind blast from the propeller, was made of 
material almost as heavy. A little shiver 
ran through her, and she fingered the re- 
lease cords. 

With the least possible waste of time 
Allan was heading the plane to the point 
where she must jump. She was thankful 
for that, and took comfort in the feeling 
that he understood. Anticipating the turn 
of his head she curved her lips into a con- 
fident, reassuring little smile. His eyes 
traveled over the packs and the harness 
once more; then he nodded. 

Bracing one hand against his shoulder 
she stood up, drew a deep breath and 
leaped clear of the plane, yanked at the 
cord and felt it draw free from the rings of 
the pack. 

In those long seconds of interminable 
falling, seconds in which the air ripped past 
her and beat into her face with increasing 
violence, it seemed that the parachute 
would never open. Blood vessels in her 
finger tips and face seemed suddenly dis- 
tended; she tried to breathe and could 
not—if for no other reason than that her 
lungs were full of air which she had not ex- 
pelled. She felt that she was on the verge 
of toppling heels over head, and she con- 
centrated all her resources of strength 
against that temptation to free the remain- 
ing parachute. 

Then the noise of fluttering silk touched 
her ears, and the subdued crack of mate- 
rial coming taut; harness tightened against 
her body, and she had the sensation of 
being elevated, of being drawn skyward 
almost as rapidly as she had been falling. 
Peacefulness, placidity, a sense of most per- 
fect equilibrium struck her mind; lungs, as 
though released from some cruel check 
upon them, functioned once more. She 
glanced upwards into that grayish cloud of 
silk over her head. 

Except for a slight swaying motion, it 
seemed as though she were remaining sta- 
tionary; but as she glanced down upon the 
white ovals of nearly five thousand coun- 
tenances turned towards her, she felt the 
rush of air against her face. A curious, 
thrilling contentment filled her, and she 
sighed. 

Allan Brent, having dived and circled, 
streamed past her at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile and waved. She returned it with 
both arms; then reached up for the con- 
centration ring above her head, clung to it, 
easing her weight in the harness. 

In the shop talk, which is incessant on a 
flying field, Janeth had heard it said that 
by shifting weight to the windward side of 
the ring the jumper could speed his descent. 
Seconds having gone by in dreaming, com- 
fortable drifting, she tried it. The air 
spilled from the parachute and she shot 
down at an angle. 

““Whew-w-w!”’ she breathed. 

It had been a good maneuver, for a lower 
current of wind had been carrying her 
towards the audience; now she was directly 
above the field. Earth was approaching at 
a rate which she found at least mildly dis- 
concerting, and her mind went back to the 
careful instructions which Allan had given 
her. 

Hanging from the ring, facing her line of 
drift, she waited until the last moment, 
then spun about for a backwards landing. 
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Her heels touched the ground and she sat 
down with a surprising thump. There was, 
she felt in that moment of curiously mixed 
emotions, a certain lack of dignity in her 
landing, and that feeling was aggravated by 
the fact that she was dragged backwards, 
seated upon the ground, for more than a 
yard. 

She glanced about at the parachute, as 
though to subdue it with a furious glance, 
and saw it wilt, like a huge gray blossom 
which had sprouted there, against the 
earth. A perplexing, thunderous noise 
filled her ears, and a moment passed before 
she realized that it was applause. 

The field manager came running towards 
her as she gathered the crumpled parachute 
into her arms. 

“They’re crazy about you!” he panted. 
“Fifty dollars if you’ll do it again to- 
morrow!”’ 

“Tt’s gr-reat!’’ she answered, wide eyes 
peering over the armful of silk. “Try it 
sometime! It’s wonderful!”’ 

*““Not for me!” ° 

Allan was circling down to earth, and 
she dropped the parachute to wave exul- 
tantly. 


“The second heat—of the hundred-fifty-y | 


horse-power race.’’ Pilots and mechanics 
on one side, audience on the other, shifted 
en masse a few inches closer to the mega- 
phone. ‘‘First—Allan Brent ” Janeth 
clutched his arm and squeezed. ““——- M..P. 
T.-5 plane. Ti-ume—nine minutes, fourteen 
and one-fifth seconds. Second—Bill Card- 
man—Canda plane. Nine minutes, fifty- 
eight and four-fifth seconds. Third He 

That long droning recitation of names 
and times brought at length the announce- 
ment that for the two heats Allan Brent 
was leading Cardman by twenty-five sec- 
onds. A little towheaded youngster named 
Bobby Smith, whom everyone loved and 
who appeared to vent all his rabid disgust 
that he had not been old enough for the 
war in the way he stunted his plane, had 
jumped to third place. The man who had 
held third place the first day had gone 
down with engine trouble and cracked up. 

Except for the eloquent glance which 
passed between them, Allan Brent and 
Janeth moved away without comment, 
hurried back to the old Umpty, which Jim 
O’Hara was guarding. There was no exul- 


tation, no hopes exchanged which might | 


prove bitterly false the next day. Three 
minds went instinctively to the comfort 
and internal happiness of that Gorse en- 
gine, upon which all the future seemed to 
depend. The race was not yet won. 

**Me—I stick here all night,’’ said Jim 
O’Hara. “I borreyed a gat.’’ He patted 
his hip pocket, where the distinct bulge of 
an automatic showed whenever he bent 
over. ‘‘Don’t worry, girlie. There ain’t 
goin’ to be any trouble around the old farm 
tonight. Bill Cardman knows I borreyed a 
gat. And that ain’t all he knows.” 

““What do you mean?” she asked. 

“He knows I rather plug him than be 
mayor of Chinatown. He cooked me one 
day—ran me into the ditch.”’ His hand 
went instinctively to the region of that 
crushed chest and shoulder. ‘‘An’ what’s 
more, he knows I’m going to get him!”” A 
vindictive twist came to Jim O’Hara’s lips. 


It was not a face to haunt dreams pleas- | 


antly, and Janeth caught the full strength 
of his words when he added: ‘‘It’s getting 
his goat, knowin’ that some day Jim O’Hara 
will be there with a little wreath of iron 
pansies!’’ He turned towards the plane. 

Having worked until dark and com- 
menced again at dawn, the plane was ready 
and Jim O’Hara was sitting cheerfully on 
his box waiting for them when they arrived 
at the field the next morning. He went off 
in search of coffee, and rushed back five 
minutes later. 

Allan, sprawled upon the ground, and 
Janeth, seated on the box, sewing upon the 
red print material with a determination 
which came close to being indomitable, 
looked up, expecting that he had some im- 
portant news. But it wasn’t that; he 
simply couldn’t stay away from the plane. 
There was only one thing they could think 
of, and since they did not want to talk 
about that, they remained silent. 

It was nearly time for the last show of the 
carnival to start, when Cardman came 
along the line of planes, his bouncing gait 
now more nearly a hurried trudge. He 
didn’t so much as glance at Jim O’Hara. 
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Grocers 
Protect 


‘With a good 
Refrigerator 


Your business depends upon selling 
only fresh, pure, wholesome foods. 
You cannot afford to endanger your 
customers’ health and your own 
profits by using inefficient or inade- 
quate refrigerator equipment. 


The folks who deal with you gro- 
cers, market and delicatessen men, 
have every right to insist upon the 
purity and healthfulness of the food 
they buy. And you realize, of course, 
that it’s not only your duty, but 
good business to give them what 
they want. 


Modern sanitary refrigerator equip- 
ment is made to meet the needs of 
every store, small or large. Scientifi- 
cally built units— refrigerators, dis- 
play cases and sectional cooling 
rooms—keep your stock fresh, 
tempting and wholesome. 


The commercial refrigerator maker 
builds as only a specialist can build. 
Resources, skill and experience are 
combined in his product, which is 
made to serve you efficiently and 
economically. 


Important facts about the relation of refriger- 
ators to the food business and public health 
are contained in a series of folders which you 
may have free. Send the coupon, checking 
those which interest you. 


No. 1—‘“Your Health Depends Upon This” 


(General) 
No. 2—‘'Protecting Your Guests” (Hotels, 
etc.) 


No. 3—‘Protecting Your Customers” (Gro- 
cers, Markets, etc.) 

No. 4—‘tAn Expert Service at Your Com- 
mand” (Architects) 


Better Refrigerators for Business Uses 


COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


517 Murray Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(ot ========) 


Commercial Refriger- 
ator Manufacturers 


517 Murray Building 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Kindly send, without charge, the folders checked. 
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Remember — 


It’s Johnson who puts Motor Boating 


within the reach of Everybody 


N° matter what you think now—or what anybody has told you— 
about outboard motors in general, go get the nearest Johnson 
dealer to give you a free demonstration of the Johnson Outboard Motor. 


A ride in the boat will set the Johnson Motor apart from all other out- 
board motors in your mind. 


You'll like its freedom from vibration, its quiet, powerful-sounding purr, 
the feeling of perfectly controlled speed, the way it can be stopped in 
a boat’s length from full speed ahead, ““warped”’ into the dock, started 
in any direction, throttled down to slowest trolling speed for hours. 


You’ll see why the Johnson is the one outboard motor that gets you 
where you want to go and brings you back— 


The Johnson float-feed throttle-controlled carburetor that supplies a 
perfect firing mixture at all speeds and temperatures, the choke that 
makes starting easy, the Quick-Action Magneto— Johnson designed— 
that shoots a hot spark and eliminates the annoyance and weight of 
batteries, the exclusive automatic tilting device and friction clutch drive 
that really protect against underwater obstructions and will propel a 
boat wherever it will float. 


The Johnson Outboard Motor is the only motor that you can attach to 
any type boat or canoe without altering the boat. 


It delivers full 2 horse power and carries a rowboat along at from 7 to 
9 miles per hour or a canoe at 10 to 12. And all this power, flexibility 
and dependability have been condensed into 


Only 35 Pounds 


Not only the lightest outboard motor ever built but the lightest per 
horse power as proved by any standard scales. 


A ride in a Johnson equipped boat will show 
you why water enthusiasts bought more 
Johnson Motors last year than any other make. 


If you don’t know the name of the nearest 
Johnson dealer write for our free catalog and 
we will tell you who he is. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
882 Sample Street 
South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 
4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: 
Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 


ohnson 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Sen a nec CEES 
GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 
a enaraienatiatisheetieriar 


THE SATURDAY 
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“Hey, Bill,” called Jim. “I accept your 
kind invitation, an’ I’ll come around an’ 
tell you who wins the race.” 

“Dry up, you little punk!” 

Allan was on his feet. “Look here, 
Cardman,’”’ he said. ‘‘When you see me 
coming this afternoon get out from under! 
Or I’ll see you smeared all over the field! 
You may have a hundred and ninety 
jazzed-up Gorse in your boat, but you’ve 
got a one-horse pilot. Don’t forget it! 
Just stand clear!’’ 

Cardman’s eyes shifted from Allan’s 
brawn to O’Hara’s tormenting grin, to the 
other pilots who had moved up to hear this 
encounter between the two men who were 
| leading the race. 

“The whole bunch knows you’re phony,” 
announced O’Hara. 

The cool amusement in that circle of 
eyes about him seemed to stop whatever 
Cardman had on his tongue. His face 
twisted nervously, and he walked away. 


On the automobile track Cardman had 
never been known for sheer nerve. He had 
a bullheaded, brazen, rushing courage 
| which he tapped, in a manner inexplicable 

even to himself, when the need was great 
| and sudden. But that courage was involun- 
tary, temperamental; not the well-ordered, 
| cool nerve which he could forejudge and 
depend upon. 

That sideswipe with the rear end of his 
_ car, which had sent Jim O’Hara hurtling 
| into the ditch, was a masterful stroke of 
perverse courage. It was a skillfully exe- 
cuted maneuver, performed with utter lack 
of regard for what the consequences to him- 
self might be, conceived and executed in a 
_ fraction of a second. And it was typical of 

Bill Cardman that his mind relived that in- 

cident, long after it was past, again and 
| again, while he sweated in a torment of 
fear, visualizing what his own wreck might 
have been. To have done that thing coolly, 
by deliberate plan, would have been im- 
possible for him; not that he would have 
hesitated to foul, but simply because he 
| had not that much real nerve nor sufficient 
| control over the little which he did have. 

This last day of the race he was worried 
and explosively vile tempered. During the 
long wait, while Brent’s plane went through 
| its fire stunt, through the tedious routine of 
events, he fumed, wondering what was in 
the minds of the thirty-odd other pilots in 
the race. If they knew he had jazzed up 
the engine why hadn’t they reported him 
and demanded that the cylinders be meas- 
ured? What were they planning to do to 
| him? When, at last, he swung into position 
Jim O’Hara’s eyes found his own, and he 
knew that that old enemy had been watch- 
ing him and laughing. 

He wished he hadn’t stayed up so late 
the night before, boasting, playing poker 
and drinking bootleg gin. The palms of his 
hands were drenched with perspiration; 
they felt slippery on the controls. His 
thoughts ran that if he had used his head 
he might have been able to put a jinx on 
the Brent plane—but O’Hara was carrying 
a gat. He hated that catlike wakefulness of 
O’Hara, and there was the Brent plane 
next to his own. 

The first plane was off. 

Cardman fell to studying the wavering 
needle of his jazzed-down tachometer, the 
revolution indicator of the engine, regulated 
to hide its high speed. 

One after another the planes leaped up 
and settled into that triangular course of 
fifteen miles. Then the flag held before him 
dropped, and his Canda sped down the 
field, shot up and leveled off. Settled into 
the first leg, he glanced back and saw the 
smoke-blackened Umpty pursuing him. 

On the second leg he knew that Brent 
had crept up, and he tried to lay the plane 
over into a steep bank at the next curve, to 
snap around; but his hand faltered and he 
felt the Canda slip sideways. Again Brent 
had gained. 

At the turn over the judges’ stand, sum- 
moning all his courage, he banked his plane 
savagely, but in the swift assault of terror 
at the sudden lurch of the machine he neg- 
lected to pull back sharply enough to close 
in after he had banked, and he lost altitude. 
Brent had gained once more. He had 
gained in two ways, for now he was higher 
and could lose altitude to gain speed, where 
Cardman had wasted his altitude. And at 
the next turn Brent was upon him. : 

Threats, Jim O’Hara’s grin, the cool 
amusement in the eyes of those pilots, 
Brent’s savage expression flashed through 
his mind. Fear whipped him, tormented 


him, rattled him. 


He was sliding o 
under side of Brent’ 


At a moment when he} 
steadied the plane firmly, wit; 
standing of the force which w. 
whip and buck in the air, (| 
the control stick in a steel-l' 
froze to the stick, and the (;; 
controls crossed, shot up and} 

Sky, earth, another machin 
him were in a swirling flood, 
he slapped the throttle shi 
though that tap which kept eo) 
back had opened, came one 
stant in which he centered, 
stopped the spin into which ti 
entered, and pulled up from 

If he had opened his thre 
on, he would have been safe, 
of courage was closed now, [| 
ization he let the Canda gs 
powerless, nearly slid off on a? 
nose down and leveled off t 
landing wheels struck, landi 
in and the Canda whipped o 
and tearing, and slapped aga 

Cardman, blubbering, ph 
from beneath his wreck. Sile 
upon him, silence broken by 
thirty-odd machines still wir) 
the course. 


“The la-ast and final heat-} 
fifty-y horse power race, Fs 
ner—Allan Brent. Ti-ume—} 
one second flat. Total timey 
minutes, seventeen and two- 

Allan felt himself pushed 
pulled from in front, up the 
judges’ stand. The crowd e 
tooted and flags waved. A fa 
arm about him and made an|« 
ture of presenting him with 4: 
of paper. 

“Second,” continued oY 
megaphone—“ Bobby Smith. i 

Allan fled, pausing only t 
Smith, ascending the stairs, 
ribs. Janeth seized him, andi 
writhing with happiness, fy 
pounded him upon the back. 

At last they were clear of t}: 
the long angular figure of 
Globewide Photonews Syndice 
itself before them. 

“Congratulations,” he ) 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” demic 
“And we’re going to get a nel 
Umpty-seven!”’ 

“An Umpty-seven,” anncn 
“will make a hundred and tes 
an hour.” 

“Ts that so?’’ asked Tayr, 
rising. ‘‘By the way, there’s|[ 
I'd like to talk over with yor 
have dinner with me tonight’ 

‘Very glad to,’’ responded 
not to wince as Janeth’s fistlt 
back. 

“Seven o'clock, then,” sé 


man. ‘At the hotel. Gre¢ 1 
long.” 
As they walked towards h 


Umpty, Allan said suddenly 
third of this check is you. 
earned it.”’ 
“Listen, boy,’”’ replied O’Ha; 
share in the Umpty-seven, a | 
along. This company n n 
Allan stopped in his tracks. J 
a knock-out! Put it there!” 
As he shook hands O’Ha 
Janeth and winked. “This cif 
’em, eh, girlie?”’ 
She nodded. “Jim, I was 's 


you’d better not call me girl 
It’s too darned formal. Just cal 
“You bet!” 


forth the red print which was 
dress, and regarded it quizziciy 
“Allan,” she said, “‘let’s pul 
check into the new Umpty, inf? 
ing me a dress. This’ll do all 
And Ill probably be so darne 
that I won’t need dresses so #! 
“T thought it would come | 
plied Allan. > | 
Editor’s Note—This is the th 
stories by Mr. Parker. The next 
early issue. , 


y. Either you give me your 
» wore every answer to that 
y ” 


se) Vernon cut in. ‘The letters 
een posted.”’ 

ne either you send a batch of 

> ect that you have been unable 

yi: plans, or—or di 


dvertisement in tomorrow’s 
nes warning people that this 
gs a rank swindle.” 

' said Vernon Winslowe 


ar and see.” 

» nothing,’’ was the reply. 
)y1remember the evening after 
old chest—how you and I 
,| the summer house at the 
j talked into the night?” 


» u remember the old school- 
{th—never to speak a word of 
aving soul—‘See it wet, see it 
y roat if I lie’?”’ 

gh of it?” 

med! Iseem to recall you and 
ylying faith to each other in 
nd I am pretty certain that 
as sacred as if it had been 
Testament in the right hand 
ychilling commissioner.” 

aker shut his fists. 

aid Vernon Winslowe, “that 
‘cise has been given between 
it fficult to see any reason why 
ken, except with the consent 
;. Of course,” he added, “‘if 
rently there is no more to be 


it, man,” said Ralph, “you 
” 
them yourself twenty years 


vant me to stand by and see 
pin thing?” 
x you to look.” 
aker stood indecisively for a 
turned and picked up his hat 
walked towards the door. 
t'ibly, terribly sorry,” said 


ein,’ came the answer. 

s\,0r slammed. 

lf that afternoon and the eve- 
owed Vernon Winslowe drank 
haself. He drank a bottle and 
iy and he went to bed sober— 
\itiably sober. 


vI 


the morning with a head that 
ng like a sawmill, flung open 
id looked out. It was one of 
ar March days that herald in 
he: a chase of riding clouds, 
of white sunlight and blue 
1 of those days when youth 
it through our winter veins, 
ss finds its way into our steps 
\ hearts, when the blackened 
1 livery of green, when birds 
and mate, and window cur- 
aby for the first time, and old 
(.s they go to work, and furs 
nphor and overcoats thrown 
t world seems to have had its 
| sunlight and its nostrils filled 
(5 of growing flowers. 

1 Winslowe hated the day, the 
ihappy, coatless throngs, the 
izle of the motors that flicked 
ets beneath him. He hated 
eit; longed for a fog, for rain, 
‘ the elements to adjust itself 
1. He hated it the more be- 
ey no sort of employment by 


humor of his mind. The de- 
d distract himself from these 


V 


tence and gayety of the day 


How to spend it? 
back on the bed, ripped open 
‘Sand tore them across. How 
2d! Then his fool of a man 
‘entered, bringing coffee and 
8. Detestable meal! He sent 
‘ordered a pot of tea and a 
his head a madman was 
m, valves were opening 
) Reedles of pain were pricking 
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the backs of his eyes. He sat up, gulped 
down a mouthful of tea and tumbled into a 
bath. The shock of the cold water made his 
head worse—much worse. Then someone 
rang him up on the telephone and he had 
to stoop to answer it. It was like hell, that 
stooping; his response to the man at the 
other end of the wire was sulphurous. 
Vernon flung down the receiver and took 
his head in his hands. The room was swing- 
ing rhythmically. 

“This won’t do,’ he said, pressing his 
thumbs into his temples. ‘‘This won’t do. 
I’ll never get through with the job if I’m in 
this state.” 

He returned to the bedroom, where his 
man had laid out a tweed on the bed. Its 
color was a festive green. For the first time 
in his life Vernon Winslowe shrieked. 

“Duncan! Duncan, you almighty fool!” 
Then when the man came in, pointing at 
the suit, he said, ‘‘Take that filthy thing 
away—give it away—chuck it away.” 

“‘T thought, sir, being spring ” the 
man began. 

“Spring be damned!’’ said Vernon. ‘‘ Get 
me a gray suit—dark gray—and chuck that 
infernal spotted tie into the paper basket. 
Good Lord, haven’t you any sense? A black 
tie—and not that shirt. It isn’t a fair. I’m 
not a Christy minstrel. Where are your 
wits? A white shirt.” 

He viciously kicked a pair of very brown 
brogues under the bed and pointed with a 
trembling finger at a somber pair of black 
shoes. 

““Any headache powders in the place?”’ 

“No, sir; but I can easily ; 

“Oh, get a taxi!’’ said Vernon. 

When he went out five minutes later he 
forgot the taxi was standing at the door. 
Duncan settled with the man some two 
hours later—expensively. 

The white sunlight so dazzled him that 
he walked with one hand covering his eyes 
and rudely cursed two passers-by with 
whom he collided. His case calling for im- 
mediate treatment, he repaired to a certain 
healer in a turning off Coventry Street, 
who possesses an almost international fame 
for dealing with the emergencies of the 
West End. This suave and ingratiating 
person greeted Vernon with every token of 
welcome and respect. Bowing over a 
counter seasonably dressed with mossy 
nests containing soap eggs, he begged to be 
advised in what manner he could be of aid. 
Vernon did not disguise the truth. 

“T feel like the devil,” he said. ‘‘ Drank 
a bottle and a half of whisky last night and 
didn’t get tight.” 

The excellent healer received the tid- 
ings with a smile which in itself exonerated 
his patient from blame. 

“Ts that so, sah?”’ he said. “I quite see, 
sah.’”’ And while he was preparing a po- 
tion: “‘A delightful day, sah.” 

“Perfectly foul,” said Vernon. 

“Just so, sah. I shall improve it. Now 
quite still while I treat the eyes.” 

And this he did with a camel-hair brush 
and the most delicate touch in the world. 
The result was electrifying. The disks of 
orange and green which from the moment 
of rising that morning had slowly and agon- 
izingly revolved before Vernon’s field of 
vision were instantly dispelled. The wax- 
like face of his healer, complete with a blond 
mustache, so perfect in form that it might 
have been purchased off a card at a wig- 
maker’s, appeared out of a mist which here- 
tofore had obscured it. A few drops of fluid 
on the crown of the head, a glass of foaming 
liquid which looked like effervescing blood, 
a spray of something magically cool di- 
rected at the nape of his neck, a breeze, 
deliciously wafted from a palm-leaf fan, and 
his troubles were at an end. 

He found himself on the pavement of 
that turning off Coventry Street, reju- 
venated, restored to health and in a spirit 
of profound gratitude. Nor was this all, 
for so complete was his recovery that for 
the moment his anger and resentment were 
lulled, and there ran through his veins a 
desire to live gloriously for a few hours be- 
fore facing what the future might hold in 
store. So he turned into Scott’s and lunched 
discreetly off half a lobster and a pint of 
Chablis and thereafter climbed to the top 
deck of a west-going omnibus and made his 
way down to the Queen’s Club, where the 
university sports were in progress. 

The crowd was marvelous, the sunlight 
marvelous and the spirit of the competitors 
more marvelous still. The extraordinary 


Al SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


infection of sport seized Vernon even as he 
passed the turnstile. Competitor and on- 
looker alike were at their best. The world 
of everyday was forgotten in the supreme 
emergency of taking sides and winning for 
the side. The great arena was a pool into 
which flowed the forces of energy, pluck, 
determination and the will to win. 

Vernon Winslowe’s spirit went out to 
these magnificent young men and was cap- 
tured by them. He cheered himself silly 
at the Balliol first string, who won the high 
jump at five eleven and a half, then put 
himself at six feet one and cleared it. He 
saw the quarter run in record time—saw 
the herculean effort of the last man which 
took him clean through the field to the first 
place, to break the tape and fall, dead al- 
most, into the arms of his glorying sup- 
porters. Theroar that went up, the bursting 
of the crowd onto the field, fighting for the 
honor of touching any part of this super- 
youth who lay with a drawn gray face 
struggling for breath, insensible to every 
thing but thesheer physical pain of victory! 

He saw the little exultant male parent, 
the father of this boy, an absurd man with 
an umbrella and a velvet collar to his coat— 
a shrewd man, one had said, a difficult man 
to deal with in business belike, and haply a 
nasty-natured man. He saw that he was 
erying for very pride of his son’s exploit, 
blubbering and lashing out with his um- 
brella to carve a way through the crowd and 
ye down on his knees beside the gasping 

ero. 

A record had been broken, a fifth of a 
second gained on the best time. What did 
it matter? Where was its importance? 
Why should total strangers gulp and sniff 
and shake hands with one another and mind 
so much and feel exalted, uplifted? What 
did it matter? Where was the sublimity of 
this act that it should wring people’s hearts 
and make them roar, and make them glad 
and mad? Why, there was not a shoe lace 
in the oldest pair of shoes, not a box of 
matches, a postage stamp, a necktie, an 
umbrella rib in the possession of all that 
mighty crowd that was not of greater 
service to mankind than running the quar- 
ter in a fifth of a second less than the record 
time. 

What was it then so to infect the imagina- 
tion and inspire? And the answer came as 
though spoken by a voice inside his head: 
“Pride of achievement.”’ Yes, that was 
it—pride of achievement. To keep one’s 
“light so shining a little ahead of the rest,” 
to make one’s best a little better than any 
precedent best. And, to come to Kipling 
again, to “‘hold on when there is nothing in 
you except the will that says to you hold 
on.” Pride of achievement—that has won 
wars, steered ships and made nations. And 
this was the world and these the people 
Vernon Winslowe had condemned as wicked 
and predatory and vile. 

He looked up and saw on the big grand 
stand a diadem of glistening eyes, a curtain 
of smiles and flushed faces, and dropping 
his head he said to himself, ‘‘I don’t think 
I can be wanted much in this company.” 
And he went out. 

At the turnstile he bumped into a man 
and recognized Dillon. 

“Good Lord, it’s V. W. I’m dreadfully 
sorry, old chap, but I slipped into my cham- 
bers just after I met you and picked up a 
telephone call from that girl I told you I was 
lunching with. She couldn’t come, so I 
popped into a train and went down to 
Sandwich for a couple of days’ golf. Clean 
forgot that tenner. Here you are.’”’ He 
dragged a note from his pocket and thrust 
it into Vernon’s hand. ‘See you later.” 
And he was gone. 

Vernon Winslowe stood without moving. 
The note burned his fingers like a live coal. 

Was the world vile? Wasit? Was it? 


vil 


HE supper had been ordered for eleven 

o’clock. Vernon Winslowe had rung up 
Voisin’s Restaurant the day before and 
made his arrangements. A private room, 
or suite of reception rooms, not too much 
to eat, but plenty to drink, and good. Yes, 
it was to be a sit-down supper—he did not 
want people wandering about; but of a 
light character—he did not want them to 
become torpid with food. Caviar, paté de 
foie—a mayonnaise, perhaps, and a few 
attractive sweets for the ladies. A good 
fire and not too much light in the room. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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[ERE are possessions we all have 
that we cannot afford to lose. 
There are other possessions of less 
money value that we cherish for 
sentimental reasons. But the pleas- 
ure that ownership gives is usually 
marred by anxiety over possible loss. 
Freedom from this anxiety means— 
peace of mind. 


That is the kind of “peace of mind 
you can buy in stores.” 


You buy protection in its handiest 
and most concentrated form when 


you buy a Miller Padlock. 


Millions of these Miller Padlocks 
are protecting people and property 
in every country on the globe. 


In 20,000 stores you can buy this protection 
for all kinds of doors, for garage, barn, shed 
or cellar, closet or locker, farm machinery or 
spare tire, and endless other purposes. 


No. 1xC is shown above. For 53 years the 
“‘Champion”’ has been guarding property. 
The fine Secure Lever mechanism and the 
grim jaws of the shackle that hold with the 
strength of a bulldog make it a lock un- 
equalled for security. The heavy gun metal 
case and all brass interior parts assure long 
hard service. It has won a remarkable num- 
ber of First Awards and Premiums at World 
Fairs. The “Champion” was the first great 
lock invention of Daniel K. Miller—founder 
of this Company. 


When you compare padlocks at your 
dealer’s you will like the Miller. 


Write for interesting story ‘Before the 
Days of Padlocks.” 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks—Night Latches—Cabinet Locks 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


MILLER 
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These Noted Dance Orchestras? 
Exclusively for Brunswic 


ISHAM JONES’ ORCHESTRA 
College Inn, Chicago, Illinois 


GENE RODEMICH’S ORCHESTRA | 


Grand Central Theatre and Statle- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LYMAN’S CALIFORNIA AMBASSA\ 
ORCHESTRA, Ambassador Hote) 
Los Angeles 


BENNIE KRUEGER’S ORCHESTRA 
Private engagements, New York Cy 


PAUL ASH AND HIS GRANADA 'f 
TRA, Granada Theatre, San Fran\ 
ORIOLE ORCHESTRA 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


THE COTTON PICKERS 
Private engagements, New York C; 


HERB WIEDOEFT’S CINDERELLA ( 
ORCHESTRA, Cinderella Roof, Li/ 


CARL FENTON’S ORCHESTRA 
Private engagements, New York Cy 
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runswick records 


folks 


‘ut Listen you aint heard nothin’ yet 


ment of both played by Isham Jones’ 
famous Brunswick Orchestra. A double- 


Two of Al Jolson’s Very Latest on 
One Record. And the accompani- J 


header for the price of one show. 


2567 
75¢ = Steppin’ Out 


The One I Love Belongs to Somebody Else 


Al Jolson, Accompanied by Isham Jones’ Orchestra 


2569 I’m Goin’ South 


75¢ California, Here I Come 
Al Jolson, Accompanied by Isham Jones’ Orchestra 


Al Jolson, America’s topline enter- 
tainer, like noted artists of the concert 
and operatic stages, now turns to 


Brunswick. 
* * * 


And in dance music—it is Bruns- 
wick, too! Isham Jones, and Bennie 
Krueger, The Oriole Orchestra —Paul 
Ash, and Herb Wiedoeft’s—Carl 
Fenton—and all the rest in the lime- 
light of today. 


SotohaveWhat’s Whatin the music 
of today, ask for Brunswick Records. 


100% clearer 


Every word of a song clearly under- 
standable. Every note of every instru- 
ment of dance and symphony orches- 


tras brought out crystal clear, not a 
subtle tone nor beauty missed. 

That’s why Brunswick Records are 
the vogue of the day among music 
lovers wherever you go. The differ: 
ence is amazing. 


Play on any phonograph 


Brunswick Records play on any 
make of phonograph. But like all 
makes of records are more beautiful 
on a Brunswick. 

Today hear Jolson’s newest records 
on a Brunswick. Hear, too, other 
Brunswick stars. 

There is a Brunswick dealer of 
recognized musical prestige in your 
community who will gladly play them 
for you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 
General Offices: CxIcacGo 
Branches in All Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


a 


PHONOGRAPHS 


The Sign of Musical Prestige 


AND RECORDS 


Noted Popular Artists on 
Brunswick Records 


AL JOLSON 
MARION HARRIS 
MARGARET YOUNG 
ALLEN McQUHAE 
BROX SISTERS 
FREDRIC FRADKIN 
IRENE WILLIAMS 
ELIZABETH LENNOX 
RUDY WIEDOEFT 


© B. B.C. Co. 1924 
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he Simmons Chain 
is handsome and 
does handsomely 


From end to end a sound, true, perfect 
example of finished workmanship! A chain 
of richly gleaming gold, green gold or 
Platinumgold.. Handsome—yes—but not 
the temporary handsomeness of surface 
beauty. The special Simmons process of 
manufacture builds long wear into every 
link. First, a shell of solid gold is drawn 
over stout base metal. From this ingot to 
the last bit of chasing on the smallest link 
every step in the making of a Simmons 
Chain insures durability as well as beauty. 
A Simmons Chain will serve you faithfully 
for years, whatever your work. There are 
styles to meet your preference in wearing 
your watch. See them at your jeweler’s. 
They are reasonably priced—$4 to $15. 
R. F. Simmons Company, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. Canada—95 King Street 
East, Toronto. 
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In the panel 
below, the links 
twice enlarged 
show Simmons 
excellence in de- 
Sign. 
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This substantial shell of solid gold 


is drawn over a core of base metal in the mak- 
ing of every Simmons Chain. From the original 
ingot (illustrated actual size) until the smallest 
link has been wrought out, the ratio of solid 
gold to base metal is constant. With this spe- 
cial Simmons process durability and clean-cut 
design follow naturally. 


© 
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(Continued from Page 141) 
And it was to be understood, should any 
members of the press put in an appearance 
and ask questions, no answers were to be 
given. 

Vernon then read over the names of his 
expected guests—caused them to be re- 
peated and a list made. 

“No one else is to be admitted on any 
pretext whatever,” he said. 

“Bien, m’sieur. It is understood.” 

And yet at a quarter to eleven, when the 
maitre d’hétel was supervising the final 
arrangements and putting a deft touch here 
and there to the table, the door of the 
Ambassadors’ Room was opened and a girl 
dressed in a felt hat and a long mackintosh 
came in with every air of assurance. 

The girl, whose name was Averil Chester, 
was ‘attractive—unusually so. She was 
neither too tall nor too short. Her head was 
set solidly on her shoulders, her features 
were clean-cut and _ perfectly propor- 
tioned. Her eyes, dark-lashed and large, 
were wide apart—laughing eyes, although 


| for the moment the laughter in them 


seemed to be under some restraint. There 
was an odd contraction about her brows, 
a sharpness which robbed them of a nat- 
ural tendency to be arched. Her mouth 
was sweet and firm, tender and deter- 
mined—a crimson, healthy mouth. What 
of her hair was visible beneath the pulled- 
down felt hat proved itself to be dark and 
wavy, and shone where the light caught 
it with unlooked-for glints of red. She 
stood in the open doorway, pulling off her 
gloves and surveying the room with an air 
of ownership. Bright specks of rain glis- 
tened on the shoulders of her mackintosh, 
for the day, with the falling of the sun, had 
fallen from grace and its promise of spring 
had been shattered with a drizzle of cold 
rain and a wisp of fog. 

“Good evening,’’ she said to the maitre 
d’hotel, and walked boldly into the middle 
of the room. ‘This is where the party is 
being held, I suppose.” 

Monsieur Bendigo bowed, but remem- 
bered his instructions. The visitor’s mod- 
est attire was hardly suggestive of a guest 
at Voisin’s Restaurant. 

“Mais oui, mademoiselle. 
of m’sieur’s guests?” 

Averil shook her head. 

“So! ThenIcannotunderstand. M/’sieur 
Vernon Winslowe gave strict instructions 
that no one was to be permitted to enter 
without a letter of invitation.” 

At the mention of Vernon’s name Averil 
started imperceptibly. She was at pains, 
however, to conceal her surprise. The co- 
incidence of V. W. of the Times advertise- 
ment turning out to be Vernon Winslowe 
of the hunting field, and a man she knew 
intimately by sight, complicated the task 
she had set about to accomplish. But it was 
too late now to retreat. Averil pulled off 
her other glove and nodded. 

“That’s all right,’ she said. ‘‘There will 
be some ladies among the guests tonight. 
Mr. Winslowe wants me to look after them.” 

“But the femme de chambre ¢ 

“He prefers employing his own private 
servants.” 

Monsieur Bendigo relaxed. He had not 
realized mademoiselle was of the household 
of monsieur. The small room on the right 
was prepared for the reception of the ladies. 
There was a fire, some powder and pins. If 
anything else was required, mademoiselle 
had but to ask. 

Averil thanked him, entered the adjoin- 
ing room, took off her hat, folded up her 
mackintosh and put on a little black apron 
and a mob cap, which she so pulled down 
over her brow as almost to conceal her 
eyes. To increase the change in her looks 
she fluffed out her hair over her ears. It 
commonized her. 

In the larger room Monsieur Bendigo 
was still fussing round the supper table. It 
was clear he thought Averil attractive and 
hoped for further converse. In this respect 
she was at no pains to gratify him. Her 
only reason for returning to the supper 
room was to ascertain whether or no there 
was a telephone. There was. It stood on a 
small table beneath the window, but so 
long as that man was present there was no 
chance of using it. That was a pity, for she 
had promised to ring up Fleet Street if her 
plan for gaining admission to the party 
succeeded. Here was a matter of pride 
rather than of importance. Several re- 
porters from other newspapers had been 
turned away at the doors. Youngly enough, 
she wanted to underline her success. 

“T should like some lavender water for 
the dressing table,’’ she said. 


You are one 


The tiresome Monsie 
a bell and told a waiter 
hope of getting the room. 
realized. Meanwhile M 
asked questions. He as 
ning’s events were to | 
advertisement in the 
that monsieur had 
guests were those who 
the treasure hunt. 
“Mr. Winslowe does 
talk,” said Averil. 
“Ah, the lure of hide 
Frenchman; as it we 
from his mouth wi 
wonderful thing. Fr 
outgrow it. . The ad 
gold! It’s got the 
“Will you tell your ¢] 
she won’t be wanted? 
returned to the inner 
oes Ae ee = | 
ith a shrug of disappok 
sieur Bendigo turnediiiieg 


Vernon was carryin: 
case and an evening 
his shoulder. The usual } 
skin had faded to white an: 
ing nervously at his lower | 
were down and beneath | 
moved restlessly, switching 
place as though he were exp 
tacked from every corner ; 
To the greeting from the m| 
offered no reply. When h; 
like a man speaking to him| 

“No one here.” A glance; 
“Early yet. Table looks a: 
the soup when J ring, then E 
ourselves. Take this hat ar, 
want that center light. Shot 
as they arrive. Any bran; 
This room feels cold—no, a 
commissionaire has thelist ali 
that music?”’ ‘ 

From the restaurant bh) 
strains of a band playing ae 

Monsieur Bendigo explain 


the sounds came, and Vernc( 
bury from his pocket. It 2 


, 


last, for he had spent the ea 
evening discharging debts w 
of his fortune. ) 

““Give this to the b 
him to play something chef 
do it now.” al 

Monsieur Bendigo went o;, 
took from his pocket a hal 
mopped his forehead. Theri 
moment with his eyes shuta 
that moved slowly to a line » 
that had been haunting hin 
cally dinning in his ears for | 

“So some of him lived, b; 
died.” Yes, and it was only: 
had died that deserved to \ 
and faith and a good intent- 

When he opened his 33 
standing a few paces away. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I¢ 
and I thought someone hadr 

He answered confusedly. 

““What—I don’t see — 

“The ladies’ wraps, sir. Jn 

“Oh, yes, yes.” | 

She turned as if to retire.S 
the shape of her chin, the t 
the manner in which she wik 
sudden memory in him. 

“Wait!” he said. “1 
Haven’t I seen you before? 

“Have you?” 

“You remind me of sono 
you No, no; I don’s 
could have done —— It’s q» 
eerie almost.” 

His thoughts flashed tt 
photograph which only a dao 
he had pitched into the gra}- 
graph of the girl who waso 
with that alive, laughing fe 
livan. It was uncanny. 

“T shall believe I am seeiz 
said. Then, ‘How long ha’; 
this restaurant?” 

“Not long.” 

“And before that?” 

“T was at a place in Fleett 

He accepted that, flashed 
at her. 


( 


She said it commonly, 
don twang. It wasa 
admirably tuned to drive a 
sion which had formed in V 
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, i Cork-Wall Window. It identifies 
ui Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator 
Patent applied for 
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Asa Grocer Plugs’ a Melon — 


Each genuine Alaska Cork-Insulated Refrigerator is plugged” 


50 you can “See the Cork that Saves the Ice”. 


You request the grocer to “plug” the melon he 
offers you. In fact, you would not think of 
accepting it without this simple proof of its 
ripeness. 

Now this same system is applied to the buy- 
ing of Alaska refrigerators—to prove that the 
inner walls are made of Pebbled Cork. 


An Exclusive Invention 
The new CorkWall Window is the “plug.” 
Through its lens you may see, as if through an 
“X-ray, the actual Pebbled Cork of which the 
Ice-Saving inner walls are made. It is a revolu- 
tionary idea created by Alaska. 

You know that Cork is a powerful insulator 
against heat. You know that the Alaska Cork- 
Insulated Refrigerator you buy has inner walls 
of cork because your own eyes SEE it. A thou- 
sand-word guaranty is weak compared with 
this positive proof. 


Scientific Food Protection 


Some heating plants get more heat from the 
fuel. So the Alaska gets more Cold from the ice. 


This is due to Pebbled Cork insulation and to 
our patented Full-Ice-‘Sweep system of air circu- 
lation. It chills the air more thoroughly. Keeps 
it drier. This is the ideal air for food preserva- 
tion, as over 1,500,000 housewives know. 

. Other important features, also, are offered by 
the Alaska. Interiors of seamless porcelain is 
one. (Also sanitary white enamel.) Rustless 
shelves is another. Seal-tight doors and an 
air-tight drain are others. And the beauty of 
the design and finish any eye can see. 


Any Home May Own One— 
See Your Dealer 


The Alaska, even with its exclusive features, 
is not an expensive refrigerator. It is easily 
within the means of any average home. 

Why go through the hot weather with a 
risky refrigerator? Your local Alaska dealer can 
show you types and sizes for every home and 
for every purse. If you do not know him, write 
us for his name. We will send you free a copy 


of the Alaska book. 


Look into the Cork-Wall Window. See with your 
own eyes the Pebbled Cork Wall that saves you ice 
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* THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. A, Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers, also, of the Alaska Star Line of Dependable Refrigerators with Confined-Air Insulation 


Cork-Insulated Re frig erator 


To Dealers 
If you are not yet supplying the demand for these 
better-built, ice-conserving refrigerators in your 
community, write us for complete information 208 
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To Men With Tender Skins 
and Heavy Beards 


A: your life you have had the daily problem of 
shaving clean and yet of shaving so that your 
tender skin is not injured. Here’satip. It means easy 


shaving, quick shaving, close shaving plus no irritation 
of the skin. 


Get a bottle of Arcorus. Before lathering pour a 
little Atcorus into the palm of your hand and lave 
your face with it. Let it remain on the skin only a few 
seconds; then wipe your face with a towel. Lather as 
usual, but do not rub the lather in with either fingers or 
brush. Use plenty of water. If your razor is sharp and 
good you will experience the easiest shave of your life. 
Your face will be left smooth and cool. And you will 
have saved all the time and tedium ordinarily spent in 
rubbing-in the lather. 


Try it, men. Especially those of you with stiff 
beards and tender skins. Axcorus used as we direct 
will do wonders for you. It containsa special ingredient 
which dissolves the oil covering each individual hair, 
thus permitting the soap and water to get in their 
work. And it also makes your skin aseptic—less danger 
of infected cuts. 

ALcoRuB comes in a square, clear glass bottle 

with handy finger-grips on the sides. Look for 
the name A-t-c-o-r-u-B. Most good druggists 
can supply it. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
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(Continued from Page 144) 

He gave a jerky laugh and turned away, 
saying as he went, “‘Ring through to the 
hall porter, d’you mind, and ask him if he 
has the list of my guests all right.”’ 

She was glad of the opportunity, and 
picked up the receiver as he passed through 
to the room on the left, to busy himself with 
a decanter andasiphon. . 

Averil made a cradle round the mouth- 
piece of the telephone and spoke softly: 

PHleet 80008 <i. Ss Yes eee as 
the Courier? Editorial department please. 
Hullo! Mr. Frendle? Averil Chester speak- 
ing. I’ve got in all right and I think it looks 
like a very good story.” 

Vernon came back with a tumbler in his 
hand. 

“That’s quite all right, sir,’ 
“He has the list.” 

He took no notice, and for the first time 
she saw how terribly white and drawn he 
was. And with the sight, although she could 
not tell why, came a sudden distaste for 
the adventure she had undertaken, the 
deceit she was practicing. 

It was a thought common to both and 
for that reason they shirked meeting each 
other’s eyes. They were looking ashamedly 
at the pattern of the carpet when the door 
was opened and a waiter announced “‘ Mr. 
Henry Julius.” 


, 


she said. 


vill 


HERE was no room for doubt as to the 

nationality of Henry Julius. He was a 
pure Jew, but not of the type that features 
as a form of humorous diet for readers of 
illustrated papers and the audiences of 
music halls. On the contrary, Henry Julius 
was an extremely handsome man with 
highly sensitized emotions. His age was 
thirty-seven and about him was the air of 
knowledge acquired at a cost. His features 
were clean-cut and balanced to a point of 
perfection. His hair was like a silk cap, 
his skin clear and olive and his mouth 
would have brought renown to a Grecian 
statue. He filled his clothes faultlessly and 
they were faultless clothes—much too 
faultless. An unbroken knife-edge line ran 
down his trousers legs; as it were, conveying 
the attention by the most direct route to 
an effulgent pair of patent-leather shoes, 
which shone like suns. Chief among the 
arresting features of this arresting person- 
ality were his eyes. His eyes were singularly 
limpid and bright. They were brown eyes, 
with a golden band circling the pupils. The 
whites were a clear pale blue, of almost 
virginal purity. To look into his eyes one 
would say ‘‘Here is a man who has never 
been guilty of even the slightest excess.” 

A catalogue of Henry Julius’ possessions 
and attractions would be incomplete with- 
out a word about his hands—hands so 
small and white and exquisitely manicured 
as toresemblea woman’s. In common with 
many others of his race, Henry Julius 
talked with his hands, but never ridicu- 
lously. He possessed that rare talent of 
using them to paint in the gaps which occur 
in dialogue—a talent which in a large meas- 
ure redeemed a certain fundamental com- 
monness and overpolish in his speech. He 
spoke fluently and to the point, but his 
words did not ring true like good coin. 
There was a velvety quality in the sounds 
he made, a nap—like the nap on the surface 
of felt. 

He came into the room briskly, with an 
air, handing his hat to the waiter and flick- 
ing into it a pair of white kid gloves; then 
forward, with hand extended and a smile 
that expressed complete confidence in his 
welcome. 

To the waiter who announced him he 
said “Half a minute,’’ and arrested his 
exit with a gesture. To Vernon he said, 
“Mr. Winslowe, delighted! I came early, 
hoping for a private word before the others 
arrive.” 

Averil he favored with a smile which at 
once patronized and dismissed her. She 
accepted her dismissal and went out. 

“May I tell this joker to keep your 


guests downstairs till we’re through with 
our business?’’ 

“As to that,’’ Vernon replied, ‘‘I did not 
know we had any business that is not in 
common with the rest.” 

Henry Julius produced a gold watch— 
biscuit thin—with a jeweled monogram on 
the face cover. After the fashion of a con- 
juror performing a successful experiment, he 
touched a spring and the face opened. 

“Tt’s now five to,” he said. “Let us say 
till the hour strikes.” 

The reply was discouraging: 

“What I have to say I propose saying 
when everyone is present.” 


Henry Julius ignored the 9 
turned to address the waiter: 


point.” 

The point was a simple on 
practical point. If Vernon W; 
in possession of a map and ha 
believe that it would lead tothe 
a great treasure, why did he not 
it himself without dragging a 
other people into the deal? 

Vernon disposed of the que 
difficulty. 

“‘Capital—no capital.” 

Point Number Two: Capit; 
obtained—on guaranties—froy 
source. Where was the virtue of | 
driblets from eight investors ing 

Vernon agreed that the ob: 
reasonable enough. ; 

“But as it happens,” he cor 
was my wish that this cruise 5 
bine business and pleasure. Ih: 
answer.” 

Henry Julius spun a chair 
bestrodait after the fashion ofan 
century vallant. He was very dy 
all his movements. He put his] 
side engagingly: 

‘“Assuming you have a genuir 
assuming the treasure is still t 
it worth?” 

Vernon smelled the steel of a 

“It would be obviously im 
say,” he replied. 

Julius clapped a hand on the 

“Sensible! If you’d named. 
should have called you a liar,” | 

“And if you had,” Vernon x 
should have knocked you pad 

It was curious how the cor 
acquisitive and inquisitive pe 
vived his distemper. The mer: 


else seemed to lend justice to tl 
In Henry Julius he saw a typ, 
those shrewd and predatory qua} 
had brought about his ruin. 
sense of uncertainty and unres 
the last few hours had attacked i 
terly, was being lulled into inse 
contact with this man. If this w 
of what might be expected as 
the advertisement, why then t 
no very good reason to repent 
he had taken. Like many otl 
cast in a naturally simple mo, 
was a poor hand at concealin’! 
tions, and the face he se aah 
guest was the face of an angry | 
Henry Julius took his own } 
these evidences of anger and ¢ 
joiced in them. | 
“Temper,” he said, “is a s 
cerity. But, my dear sir, I acceyt 
word as a persuasive argument|! 
proofs. Can you supply them?’ 
“Not the sort of proofs likelys 


u. 
“Don’t be too sure. I goa lot 
sions and you’ve impressed me. { 
capital do you want?” : 
‘About ten thousand—possil 
Henry Julius looked at the 
“This expedition,” he said, “a 
There’s a pictorial side and it D 
my pictorial sense. What does \ 
me is a ninth share in a treasu 
divide.” 
“Divide?” 
“With you! Nowsupposel tor: 
and offered to come in fifty-fift; 
me go on. Send a message t/ 
porter that you’re ill and can’ 
your guests as arranged, then 


me —— 
With lightning speed he outlit 
of contract between them, in e 
of which a trip wire was very cl 
cealed for the feet of his future pi 
was proceeding gayly when Vern) 
short. d 
“T don’t think so,” he said. 
“But why not?” 
“Tn the first place, because 
my word that eight people should 
cruise—not two.” } 
“Your word,” said Julius. 
was nothing in writing.” 
Vernon went on: f 
“‘Added to that, I haven’t_ 
to stand half the expenses, and fi 
confident you and I would find 
undiluted society for severe I 
to bear.” ee 
(Continued on Page 146 


& 


y much.” 

-edtolend youthe money?” 
pack his head and laughed. 
4d alone, eh?’’ he queried. 
-q ten to ten thousand! No, 
+), If you’re for this trip, 
line up with the rest and 


shrugged his shoulders. 

og ng a great mistake.” 

pny first,”’ said Vernon, and 
1e or opened to welcome the 


f fact, there were two, and 
bi women. Francois, the 
ir names as, “ Miss Lydia 
ss{ary Ottery.” 
>1: between these women was 
i] marked, for whereas Lydia 
; agnificent, statuesque and 
Ottery was insignificant, 
a gray. A little mouse of a 
My, with her small gray face 
yress and thin gray-gloved 
was something mouselike, 
/ nervous way she peeped 
n of the door as though at 
-und she would bolt noise- 
hilark from whence she had 
jr was drawn back tightly 
igh forehead and secured 
. at the nape of her neck. 
pinee-nez through which a 
and courageous eyes peered 
er nose was rather large and 
ominence being heightened 
if her cheeks. Her lips were 
h)’ compressed. 
zontrast were the features 
lia La Rue. She carried her 
pair of shoulders the per- 
f which was undisturbed by 
The tapered fingers of one 
ad effectively upon her hip 
90k of her arm hung a cloak 
ie. From the other hand 
y bag fashioned to the like- 
ity tea rose. She wore a 
7m some fine shade of jade 
nphasized the lines of her 
il face, which was framed in 
auburn coiffure, was dead 
ips were scarlet as a berry. 
4, 10us mouth, with its curved, 
clip and its full moist lower 
y thoughtless and desirable 
irable to be other than un- 
ere set very close together 
_ the corners in the direction 


7 Ottery and Lydia La Rue 
asingle glance. It is some- 
yelation when it happens. 
}€ a man who wrote about 
sing unafraid of committing 
(eralities he divided the sex 
3es—women who see and 
l. Here is a quotation from 
|erson’s work: 


| of the type to which they be- 
early and beyond confusion in 
and a woman’s mouth. Look 
lidded, steady, fearless eyes of 
» thinks, absorbs and under- 
the medium of sight; and look 
ll, red, petulant mouth of the 
nks with her senses and has 
much or little she may have 
Ok of life from what is printed 


: 


ay be the truth or fallacy of 
is certain that these two 
Tay and scarlet, the timid 
1—supplied an eccentrically 
vation of the theory. The il- 
emphasized by their greet- 


oes such complete op- 


{ 


4a Rue, “Which of you two 
slowe?”” And when he came 
! Good! I like your type.” 
m did not reciprocate the 
e haste to introduce her to 
__ Lydia declined Averil’s 
ike her cloak with a dropped 
aspected the radiant person- 
w. Her remark to him may 
dently insolent. 
€ of the chosen?’’ 

ardon,”’ said Henry, and 

0 his full height, which in 
ce€s was not quite high 


* said Lydia with a short 


id not trust himself to 
himself on being polite 
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and rather irresistible to women. He con- 
tented himself by leaning forward and 
staring at the string of pearls which circled 
Lydia’s throat. Then he pursed his lips and 
turned away with an infinitesimal lift of the 
shoulders. Remarking the flush on her 
cheeks which followed this tacit criticism 
he justly felt that they were quits. 

Meanwhile Mary Ottery was, so to speak, 
stumbling over her own nervousness in the 
doorway. She mistook the motive of Ver- 
non’s outstretched hand for an immediate 
demand for the twenty-five-pound deposit 
required according to the terms of the letter 
he had written. 

“*Oh, yes, I have it with me,” she gasped, 
fumbling with the strings of her bag. “It’s 
here if I can only get it out. I tied the knot 
rather tight to be on the safe side.” 

Vernon protested that nothing was fur- 
ther from his thoughts than to collect the 
deposit so urgently. 

“You’ve heard nothing about the expe- 
dition yet,” said he. 

“Oh, but I’ve quite made up my mind 
to come,” she hastened to assure him. 
“That is, of course, if you’ll let.me.”’ 

Something pathetic in the eagerness of 
this little gray woman plucked at his 
slackened heartstrings. 

“You’ve the adventurous spirit,” said 
he, and handed her over to Averil, who 
suggested powder and a ¢little lavender 
water. 

“‘T never use powder,” said Mary; ‘“‘but 
some lavender water would be rather nice. 
It is when one’s excited—one’s nose some- 
how ee 

Averil led her into the inner room. 

Vernon followed the two women thought- 
fully with his eyes until his attention was 
distracted by Henry Julius plucking at his 
sleeve. 

“Mr. Winslowe, surely, surely, surely!” 

“Well?” 

“A woman like that on a show of this 
kind?” 

“‘T sincerely hope so,’”’ said Vernon. 

“Then in my opinion you must be mad.” 

The hot retort this remark would surely 
have inspired was cut short by a new influx 
of guests. There were four, and they 
bunched awkwardly in the doorway. In 
front was a fat little man and his fat little 
wife. They were florid, breathless and per- 
spiring. Also they seemed a little rattled 
with the occasion and with each other. The 
little fat man was goading the little fat 
woman forward, as it were, prompting her 
footsteps and acting as a finger post for her 
mind. 

Their coming was preluded with the 
words, ‘‘Here, mind that mat, mother,” 
spoken in a rich Midland accent, marred 
for the moment by a note of irritation. 

Of all the accents in the world, there is 
none kinder, more homely and comforting 
than a Midland accent, always assuming 
that the speaker is at good nature with the 
world. It has about it a ripeness and cor- 
diality that even therich Devon burr cannot 
rival. It is the natural accent of the host, 
of the man of substance, of the genial, 
warm-hearted man. It is an accent that 
would seem to sit at the head of a high-tea 
table and preside over Yorkshire hams, 
cuddle crusts and speckly brown eggs. It 
is an accent you can trust. But rob it of 
its natural calm, and so contrive that your 
Midlander is at variance with himself and 
his situation, and you shall find a very 
different music in your ears—music dis- 
sonant as a police rattle. 

Mr. Joshua Morgan, of Bradford, and his 
wife, Kate Morgan, had some excuse for 
being keyed up and snappy with each other 
on this particular night. Their coming 
marked the first step in a terrific adventure 
and a departure from the routine of thirty 
working years. From being steady, sober 
swimmers in the stiff stream of life, they 
had—in a moment of unprecedented mad- 
ness and for no better cause than a few 
tempting lines in a daily paper—plunged 
headfirst into a maelstrom which every 
argument of common sense would point to 
avoiding. The ties and responsibilities of 
home, family and business had been severed 
atasinglecoup. It was absurd, unheard of, 
grotesque; but with eyes open they had 
done it. 

Two nights before, Kate Morgan had been 
knitting a vest for a yet unborn generation 
when Joshua came back from the shop, 
slapped down a newspaper cutting on her 
fat knee and said, ‘‘Have a look at yon.” 

Kate Morgan had a look, and when she 
raised her eyes they were glistening in a 
manner barely decent in a good woman of 
fifty-nine years of age, with children at 
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boarding school and a married daughter, 
two sons in the business. Kate Morgan 
had never wandered farther afield than 
Blackpool sands, but in her eyes the wan- 
derlust was written plain. 

“Now don’t excite yourself,’’ said Joshua. 
“Draw me a glass of beer and let’s sit down 
and have a talk.” 

Niné forty-five was their usual time for 
retiring, for they were early-up folks, but 
clocks were striking three when eventually 
they made their way to bed. 

Pee N us’ve earned a holiday,” Joshua 
said. 

They were his first words when he came 
back from posting the fateful letter. 

And. she replied, ‘‘But how about that 
chance of you being in borough council 
next ’lection?”’ 

“Damn borough council!’’ said Joshua 
very emphatically indeed. 

In all the thirty years of their partnership 
they had never been more intimate than on 
that night. In face of the terrific hazard 
which was contemplated they clung to each 
other for mutual support. Perhaps that 
was why Joshua slept with an arm round 
his wife’s neck, and why, although its 
position greatly interfered with the flow of 
blood to her brain, she would rather have 
perished than ask him to remove it. 

Years of hard business struggle for ex- 
istence, the bringing up of a large family 
with its inevitable concomitant of labor, 
had denied them the opportunity of getting 
on familiar terms with the kinder side of 
each other’s natures. There had been no 
time for gentleness, and even when some 
small measure of fortune and success re- 
warded them, the habit of work, work, 
work was so deeply ingrained that it was 
impossible to escape from it and relax. 
Wherefore those springs of sympathy and 
human kindness, which had existence in 
both of them, through pressure of toil were 
still untapped. They knew each other as 
two halves of a piece of domestic machinery, 
but spiritually they were more or less unac- 
quainted. 

Joshua Morgan accepted Vernon’s hand 
with a kind of defensive gesture. 

““We’ve come,” he said, bringing down 
his bushy eyebrows; ‘‘but don’t go jump- 
ing to the conclusion that we’ve committed 
ourselves. Ah’m a business man not to be 
taken in by a lot of fandango. We’re here 
to inspect land and that’s long and short of 
it. Mother, shake hands with Mr. Wins- 
lowe.” 

“M’ glove’s stuck,” said Kate, strug- 
gling to get it off. 

“Comes of getting a size too small. It’s 
vanity.” 

“No,’’ came the tart rejoinder; ‘“‘it’s 
perspiration. Now it’s split and that’s your 
fault.” 

Joshua ignored this accusation. 

“Us is a bit late, but missus wouldn’t be 
satisfied to come straight from station. 
Must needs unpack and get into silk.” 

“And who’d have first to grumble if I’d 
disgraced you?” 

“How many times,’’ demanded Joshua, 
“have I spoke to you about back-answering 
in public?” 

To which Kate Morgan, seeing no ad- 
vantage in giving the required number, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Your tie’s up again. It’ll be over 
your collar in a minute.” 

Vernon Winslowe avoided the risk of be- 
coming involved in a domestic upheaval by 
transferring his attention to his two other 
guests, whose entrance had been rather 
eclipsed by the round Midlanders. The 
first was an immense young man with ink 
upon his fingers which industrious rubbing 
with pumice stone had failed to remove. 
For his size and stature, he seemed to be 
very ill at ease. 

“T didn’t catch your name,” said Vernon. 

‘‘William Carpenter,’”’ was the reply, 
barely coherent, owing to a nervous affec- 
tion of the throat. 

William Carpenter was always clearing 
his throat. He cleared it before and during 
everything he said. His nervousness was 
further emphasized by the roundness of his 
shoulders and by a pair of very large hands 
which hung at his sides as though, having 
brought them out, he could find no use for 
them and heartily wished he had left them 
at home where they would not get in his 
own and everyone else’s way. The dress 
suit he wore was baggy and not altogether 
successful. It looked as though it were 
ashamed of being a dress suit and would 
very gladly be transformed into an honest 
tweed. It was clearly evident William Car- 
penter had had trouble with the center stud 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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Steel Boats 


Combine 
Speed and Safety 
CAN T oom, SINK 


THIS SPEEDY 18 FT. LAUNCH 
seats 10 people comfortably, and is the ideal 
launch for all-purpose family use. It is equip- 
ped with Universal 9-12 H. P. Four Cycle Motor, 
Atwater Kent Ignition, and Reverse Gear, in- 
cluding Mullins Silent Under Water Exhaust. 

Speed 11 miles an hour. 


ESIGNED by the foremost naval archi- 
tects — Mullins Steel Boats have won 
the enthusiastic approval of over 

75,000 users throughout the world. The 
steel construction of Mullins Boats prevents 
them from water-logging—drying out— 
warping or checking—and makes calking, 
filling at the seams and boat houses un- 
necessary. Equipped with air-tight com- 
partments —like a life boat —they are non- 
sinkable, and all cost of upkeep is minimized. 
All Mullins Steel Launches and Motor Boats 
are powered with reliable, efficient motors 
having economical fuel consumption, and 
equipped with Silent Under Water Exhaust. 


nes om 
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THE “OUTBOARD SPECIAL” 
is built so that it neutralizes all vibration from 
the motor, and is so perfectly balanced that it 
rides on an even keel, does not bury at the stern 
or ride out of water at the bow. Reinforced 
construction, and the built-in transom pre- 
vents the motor from working loose. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG |) 
Send today for our Free Catalog which illus- © 
trates and describes Mullins Steel motor 
boats, launches, outboard motor boats, row 
boats, hunting and fishing boats. Write 
now— before you forget —select your new 
boat — order early and avoid disappointment. 

By ordering now—you can insure delivery 
when you want your boat. 


DEALERS 


Write for Catalog, terms and dis- 
counts to Authorized Mullins Agents 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept. 800 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 
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EADING motor car manu- 

facturers have been surprised 

at the luxuriousness of their cars 

when cushioned with Nachman 

Spring Units. MANUFACTURERS— 
Write for information. 


Nachmal 
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“This Davenport 
is built with 
Nachman 
Spring’ 
Units 
VW 


MJEGIN the furnishing or refurnishing of your 
4; home with good Upholstered Furniture in the 
living room. Comfortable, luxurious Uphol- 
stered Furniture distinguishes the smart and 
livable home. But in choosing your Upholstered Furniture 
don’t be guided by price or outside appearance alone. Serv- 
ice and comfort depend on ‘‘What’s Inside.” 


4) 


Many of the best makers of Upholstered Furniture use 
Nachman Spring Units inside. They eliminate the faults 
and expensive shortcomings of ordinary methods of con- 
struction. Every inch of the piece built with Nachman 
Spring Units is soft, yielding and luxurious. With years 
of hard service it will retain shape and never need reno- 
vating. ‘Breaking in” furniture built with Nachman Spring 
Units is unnecessary. 


Ni , 


With all of these advantages Upholstered Funi 
with Nachman Spring Units is not expensive 
makes possible many manufacturing econoie 
furniture dealers insist that their manufdt 
Nachman Spring Units. Ask the salesman whet! 
pieces he shows you are built with them. See the 
label as well as the maker’s name. 


= 


eg 


Be sure that he says “Built with Nachman Si 
and not “It’s built with Springs.” There is a if 


Home Furnishers—Get This Free to 
Write for our book, “Wat Every Womanv 
Know” telling about Period furniture; how toi 
care for Upholstered Furniture; and names of dde 
city who sell furniture built with Nachman Sri 


NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY, Halsted at 23rd Street, CHICAGO 
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This Mattress 
is built with 
Nachman 
Spring’ 
Units 
ONE 


id “What’s Inside” Your Mattress? 


E most important aid to relaxing rest is the 


Mattress on which you sleep. In choosing a new 
| Mattress or replacing old ones, know “‘What’s 
| Inside.” The way it is built izside is an infallible 

Jomfort and wearing qualities. The most luxu- 
(nfortable and serviceable Mattresses are now 
i) Nachman Spring Units enveloped in layers of 
09n or hair. 


f'n Spring Units are unlike the heavy coil springs 
curs and bed springs. They are small, light, highly 

ils individually encased in burlap cells. Each 
| full freedom of action. Hundreds are used in a 
| The sleeper never feels them. They can never get 
le, creak, sag, buckle, lose their relaxing, easy luxu- 
yor work through. 


One or more may sleep on it with equal comfort. At 
every point of pressure it yields, gently conforming to and 
supporting the body. Mesh-covered ventilators admit air 
to circulate freely through about 26,000 square inches of 
air space. Mattresses built with Nachman Spring Units are 
not costly and they are obtainable under the brands of 
most reliable manufacturers. 


Look for the name “‘NacumMan” together with the maker’s 
name on the label. Insist on knowing “What’s Inside.” 


Light Sleepers—Get This Free Book 


Do you have difficulty in getting to sleep after you retire? 
Does sleep fail to refresh you? Do you roll and toss in 
fitful slumber? If you experience these discomforts, write for 


our Book, “Steep Your Cares Away.” Sent to you free. 
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Our Plumbing 
Plan BooR 
is Free 


UCH as you may like to 

plan your home and the 
arrangement of your bathrooms, 
do you know enough to do it? 
Will you always remember that 
the piping should not be carried 
into an outside wall? Do you 
know the convenience of the bath- 
room separated from the toilet? 


These and many other pointers 
are covered in our instructive plan 
book, ‘Bathrooms of Character.” 
It shows many different bath- 
rooms, arranged to meet varying 
conditions and pocket books. 


To those about to build or reno- 
vate we will be glad to send “‘Bath- 
rooms of Character” S-5 without 
charge. It will prove really helpful. 
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(Continued from Page 149) 

of his shirt front, a trouble which a person 
interested in investigation might hazard 
had occurred before his fingers had had 
their engagement with the pumice stone. 
Of the white tie he wore there could be no 
two views. Even the least censorious would 
have been compelled to admit that it was 
a failure and that he would have done bet- 
ter to have gone in for a ready-made. 

But whatever sartorial criticisms might 
be passed against William Carpenter, none 
could deny that he possessed many rare 
features to offset them. For example, he 
was simple, trusting and honest to a fault. 
These qualities were written in every line 
of his face. He was in his wrong element; 
nothing else was amiss. He should not have 
been in those clothes, or in that company; 
nor should fate have allowed so magnifi- 
cent a physical specimen to be no more than 
a humble clerk in the G. P. O. Here was a 
man who belonged to the open air cramped 
and cribbed behind the grille of a local post 
office. Where there should have been a 
straight back was a bent; where there 
should have been earth on bronzed hands 
was ink on putty-colored fingers. He was 
a clear example of Nature’s miscasting. 

William was a type with which Vernon 
Winslowe was unfamiliar. Their paths in 
life, service and clerical, had no point of 
convergence—if one excepts the war, where 
men of every station and degree were in- 
extricably tangled one with the other. But 
in the war a common cause and a common 
uniform robbed the individual of individu- 
ality and begat a general sameness. Vernon 
knew little or nothing about the mighty 
army of nine A.M. to 6:30 P.M. workers 
whose battalions, composed of omnibus 
units, tunneling companies advancing un- 
derground and infantry pouring over the 
bridges from the south daily, invade the 
city of London to be swallowed up by 
the nation’s great gray barracks of industry. 
This fact notwithstanding, the hulking, 
awkward young man made an instant 
appeal to Vernon, even as, in larger measure, 
Mary Ottery had appealed to him, and in a 
smaller measure the Morgans had made 
their appeal. For no better reason than the 
liking they inspired, he wished very sin- 
cerely they had not been of the company. 

With each fresh arrival Henry Julius had 
found occasion to whisper, ‘‘ Wrong types, 
old man. No good to us.” 

And in every instance Vernon Winslowe 
had returned a disagreement. 

But they were the wrong types, from 
Vernon’s point of view—utterly wrong. 
Their transparent honesty baffled the mo- 
tive of the entire business. Julius and the 
girl Lydia La Rue he had no particular 
compunction about; but the others 
It was too late now to turn back. He was in 
the fight—in the very thick of it. Retreat 
was out of the question. 

William Carpenter was grubbing his 
white waistcoat with a nervous hand and 
saying, ‘‘Pleased to meet you.” 

He said it to everyone in the room, for 
Vernon had passed him on with a word of 
introduction and turned to offer a greeting 
to his other guest. 

Tommy Gates was a wisp of a man with 
deep, cavernous eye sockets and wheezy 
breath. Despite his years—he was only 
twenty-seven—he looked preternaturally 
old, with that quality of age acquired of ill 
health. He was an attractive enough fel- 
low to look at—well bred and well dressed — 
but there was something oddly tragic in his 
eyes. Vernon had seen that expression 
often enough during the war on the faces of 
men who just before an engagement were 
given a presentiment of their own end. 
Tommy Gates looked like a man who had 
been recently introduced to the fact that 
he was going to die. The shadow of death 
seemed to bear him company. Even his 
light, gay laugh and the smile that rippled 
at the corners of his mouth could not dis- 
guise the fact. He was looking eagerly 
round the company when Vernon addressed 
him. His tragic eyes were sparkling. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Vernon. ‘I 
didn’t see you.” 

“That’s all right. Don’t apologize. I 
say, this is pretty terrific, ain’t it? My 
stars!” 

“Care to be introduced?” 

“No, no; just let me watch. I’m eating 
it up, you know—just devouring it. By 
gad, you're a benefactor, Winslowe! But 
Pll sit down if you don’t mind. That speck 
of fog played havoc with my breathing.” 

“Breathing?” 

“Asthma. Ha-ha! No game, I tell you.” 
He sat rather jerkily just beside the door 


Mar 


and lit a herbal éigarette, « 
rather foul,’’ he apologized, “p 

“No, no; go ahead. But ¢ 
to have stopped at home gy 
night?” 

“And missed this?” The t 
quent. 

a st er Vernon. : 

e drifted away and yw. 

Henry Julius. “i 

“Going to include invalid 


Y- wa Sz 


€ 


uery. 

“Yes, if they want to come 

Henry Julius shrugged his s \ 
said, “Your idea of busines j 
differ.” 

And suddenly Vernon ans; 
man inspired, “Business! This, 
hunt, and who shall say where 
what form we shall find it?” 

There was only one more A: 
was late. She bustled in ur 
blue alpaca nurse’s cloak. On F 
a small straw hat with streary 
Olive Banbury was a rough, ef;j 
tical woman who made no atte 
more of her appearance than 
by the formal demands of cle} 
tidiness. She was a typical @ 
hospital nurse, which is to say }; 
very outspoken and much mee 
shock people than be shocked, 
generations of untruthful fie), 
there is a popular belief that), 
class are cool fingered, tende) 
as the dove. Never was a gris 
as anyone of even less than avia 
gence must admit. Daily ap 
the unloveliness of disease andic 
have but one natural outcor: 
efficiency arising out of disgust} 
of the mental tissues. It wou) 
to assume otherwise. You wifi 
gies of kindness and of sense int 
sister; but if you will avoidii 
ment seek not for a soft hanva 
voice, for demureness of mi 
hands have been hardened by {r 
and the soft voice roughened )y 
little hours of many unslept a 
shall we regret that this is so; 21 
rejoice and be grateful. Ourir: 
has been a diver in deep seas ff 
of the drowning; shall we sper‘ 
for the barnacles that chap hesi 

“T nearly didn’t come,” s} 
sniffed, for the night had chili 
“Had an appendix at the la/r 

“An appendix? Good Lord| 
Vernon. ‘‘Ought you ——” |! 

“Operation ward.” | 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

‘And the lies I had to tell tize 

Averil came forward to tal} I 

“Better put it by itself. 
iodoform. Here, take this toc! 

She dragged off her half-e 
threw it over Averil’s arm by t's 

‘Am I the last?” | 

Vernon nodded. Nurse Banir 
her hair into some sort of shie 
palms of her hands. 

“Then let’s get on with it,'s! 


Ix 


HERE was a buzz of genel 
tion in the room when Ve(o! 
to the mantelpiece and touche t! 
a signal that supper might be itv 
ing the moment of waiting he ld 
survey his guests without interre 
experience was illuminating. — 
Henry Julius, with a_surea¢ 
sense, had fastened upon Joshv M 
the only person likely to do h} 4 
He had furnished the elderl \ 
with a cocktail—a drink we 
eyed with a suspicion equal t th 
felt for its provider—and wale! 
him with anecdotes of his persia! 
in realms of high finance. I 
spoke in tens of thousands, | 
from one huge sum to anothe 
tiated ears he must have sound? \ 
indeed; but Joshua Morgan t ] 
in Bradford city for nothing a}! 
take him long to reduce Helys 
story marble palaces to a sifle 
desk in a ten-by-twelve office 14! 
Lane. 
“R,”’ said he at the close |2 
cital, ‘sounds very grand andill, 
can’t cut Bradford ice with a paec 
Mr. Julius.” 
But he was not allowed to sc®' 
Henry Julius threw up his hai 
ture of horror and dismay. 
“Bradford! Of all terrible 4¢ 
color of it—so drab. Don’tte 
there!” (Continued on Page 
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You cannot hit a Midlander in his home 
town without accepting the consequences. 

“Mr. Julius ” said Joshua, and his 
hand went to his cuff. 

It was Kate Morgan who averted the 
conflict. Her imagination was focused on 
something higher than an urban wrangle. 

“There!’’ she exclaimed. ‘If one of 
m’ stay laces hasn’t bust! A rare crack it 
went with!” 

“Mother!’’ came the reproof. 

“Well, never mind,” said she. “It’s a 
lot easier broken. Have you been much in 
foreign parts, Mr. Julius?” 

The immediate danger having passed, 
Vernon turned his attention to Lydia La 
Rue. She was smoking a Russian cigarette 
through a jade holder and was scattering 
the ash on the carpet until Mary Ottery 
came forward and offered her a tray. 

“What’s that for?” she asked. 

“T thought you might want it.” 

“Why should I?” 

“T just thought you might. Miss Hornby 
smoked a cigarette very occasionally and I 
used to follow her about with an ash tray.” 

““Who’s Miss Hornby?” 

“The lady I was companion to.” 

From her great height Lydia looked down 


with a shade of pity. 


““So you’ve been a companion,” she said. 
“Yes, for twelve years.’’ Mary hesi- 


| tated; then, ‘What have you been?” 


It was Lydia’s turn to hesitate. She bit 
her lower lip, leaving a ruby fillet on one of 
her white teeth. 

“T?. Oh, a companion,’ 


’ 


she answered 


“Then,” said Mary, “‘we shall have lots 
to talk about—you and I.” 

“Yes,”’ said Lydia, with an odd twist of 
the features; ‘“‘yes, shan’t we?” 

She turned away sharply and found Wil- 
liam Carpenter gazing at her open-mouthed. 
He was a very simple fellow. Lydia pulled 
the cigarette from her holder and thrust it 
between his amazed lips. 

“Er—thanks,” he gasped, ‘‘but I don’t 
smoke.”’ A very simple fellow indeed. 

“Ha!” said Lydia, and marched off to 


_ get herself a drink—passing, as she went, 


under a barrage of contempt from the eyes 
of Nurse Banbury. 

A champagne cork banged noisily. 

“Souper est servi, m’sicur,” said the 
maitre d’hdétel. 

Zero hour. 

Vernon Winslowe pulled ‘himself together 
with a jerk. The battle of lies was to begin. 
Although his heart beat sledge-hammer 
blows against his ribs, outwardly he pre- 
served an almost unnatural calm. He knew 
now that he hated the task that lay before 
him—knew that he would repent of it to 
the last day of his life. Equally, he knew 
that to retire at this stage would be cow- 


| ardice pure and simple, for try how he 
| might he could not convince himself whether 


the will to retire was inspired by desire to 
salve his conscience orsave hisskin. Granted 


| a clear understanding on that point, he 


might have acted differently; but, failing 
that understanding, there was no choice 
but to go on. The initial step at least 


| would have to be taken, even if afterwards 
| he might discover intelligence and mo- 


rality enough to extricate himself from per- 
petuating the full swindle. Any other 
course would reveal him to the company as 
a fraud. For the first time he realized the 
tremendous grip a dishonest action fastens 
upon aman. The thought flashed into his 
brain to foist the whole business off as a joke, 
but he knew from the very intensity of his 


| audience that such a statement would never 


be believed. But fool—fool not to have 


. | chosen his victims according to their deserts. 


What quarrel had he with these—with any 
one of them? What right had he 
But too late, too late; the curtain was 
up, the battle of lies was to begin. 
“Serve the soup,” he said, ‘and after 
that we’ll look after ourselves.” It sur- 


_ prised him to find his voice was so steady. 


“Mr. Julius, take the head of the table. ’m 
sure you’d be comfortable there.” 


“‘Mister Vice, eh?” 
“Yes, rather.” 
Lydia La Rue was patting , 
effort to secure him as a part 
shook his head. 
“Thanks, very much; I'm, 
about if nobody minds,” — 
Mary Ottery fluttered intc 
seat. Joshua Morgan, a napkir 
his waistcoat, had already 
self next to Julius. 7 
“I’m about fit for suppe) 
“These railway feeds lack 
somehow. Mother, get thee 
William Carpenter appeare; 
ing out chairs for everyone, 


ready paired off, drawn per 
common ties of sickness and r 

“Gosh!” said Tommy. “B 
marvelous?’’ 


“Part of the adventure.” 

Olive Banbury sniffed again 

“Part of a good many a 
should say.” 

“What’s it matter?” 

His hands were opening ¢ 
with nervous excitement. He 
his cup of soup and clasped ' 
table. The light in his eyes w, 

“I know where you sho 
friend”’—said Olive Banbury—| 

He laughed at that. ig 

The air was electric when VY 
to talk. He was a fluent talker, j 
switch from point to point \ 
habit of parenthesis. 

“Look here, good people, thi 
erly speaking, a sit-down su 
don’t bother to pour out the w 
bottles on this table. I'll rir 
anything, and no oneelseis tobi 
understand? Good—yes— 
I’d a notion it ’ud be easier tf 
scheme over a bit of food.” 

Then he told them of the n’ 
plies to his advertisement. 

“Over a thousand and I ca 
read ’em. The whole enterprisi 
chance, so I made my selection 
way—shoved the letters in ai 
drew eight. The rest went up « 
in smoke. I’m telling you thi 


strate that I had no motive in 
one of you. That you’re here at 
ter of luck—bad luck perhaps 

There was a buzz of aston 


a 
wine—thanks very much.” H¢ 
each of you to bring along <i 


y. 
“Well, old man ——” HenrJ 
gan. 
But Vernon cut him short. 
“Exactly! Of course it does![ 
proposition bears the stamp oir 
I’ll lay any odds no one would }: 
if that door were flung open a) 
officer walked into the room.” 
He accompanied the words it 
ture toward the door—a gest 
manding that all eyes followed id 
And as if in response to what 
the door swung back on its hz 
quaint, smiling little man, peen 
company over the rims of a p 
pebble glasses, stepped softly init 


(TO BE CONTINUED) | 


‘| round beyond Wiscasset they 
*) north’ and saw the Camden 
,/nst the sky, clouds shredding 
Jeir bold flanks. Again and 
-¢elimbed successive heights 
4/e hills into view; and pres- 
»|ights lay bathed in sunshine, 
‘yich cloaked them breaking 
J ue veil which at a distance all 


sq wn uncontrollable delight pos- 
his much of the road she had 
{tnight before; she reviewed 
of 2r brief stay on that occasion; 
-emembered the perplexity in 
atenance at some of her in- 
;/niled again as she recalled 
»|ssell and the delight in his eyes 
ji her, that morning at the door. 
loway. She decided, on the in- 
tis doorway must have a trellis 
ibing vines. 
/pleton, with only a few miles 
climbed a hill and dropped 
Hey again. On either side of 
a). thick young growth of birch 
t dalder, and among these sap- 
emlock and pine and spruce 
ot. The car, at speed, rolled 


das so still she was at first in- 
dot her eyes; it stood straight 
- extended, head high, watch- 
jhe thought at first it was a 
{i clutched Bert’s arm; then 
ys only a stick; then was sure 


again. 
,’ she said, softly as though 


ag alarm. 
, his broad mouth smiling; 
dd the car to slow down a lit- 
‘mg by its own momentum. As 
ithin some thirty yards the 
7 moved; but instead of dis- 
jo the wood it stepped out into 
n ont of them, its tail spread in 
ay downward, brushing 
ds do the wings of a strutting 
ain twenty yards Bert stepped 
or; the car leaped forward. 
low cry of dismay. 
,it!”’ she protested. 
‘already past where the bird 
1 Bert exclaimed, ‘‘Got it, by 


aging to look back through the 
isaw the air filled with feathers, 
ig slowly and heavily flutter- 
i> the trees. Bert was already 
licar. She was first to step out. 
nothing, but her eyes were hot 
a were burning. She ran back 


Ht 
fiat have been hurt. All the 
(hers were there, crushed into 
|’ littered along the way; and 
others, shorter, softer, which 
een pulled out only by a wheel 
the soft body. But Betty’s 
m them to something else. A 
ge lay dead in the road. 

could have been no more than 
H old; it was only a ball of yel- 
diculously small. Betty caught 
‘ands and found the little body 
| full of all the outward sem- 
fe that she could not at first 
vad. It was unmarked, must 
% a blow from Bert’s or an- 

But Betty abruptly under- 
nificance of the action of the 
| Strutting out before the car 
ve thought to frighten the on- 
ster, or divert it from its path; 
T to save the.chick if it were 
| to protect it if it were dead. 
soning; the blind devotion 
ts every peril in the face of 
ae one beloved. Betty’s eyes 
ears; she was conscious that 
looking over her shoulder 
ick, was speaking loudly; 
heard what he said. After 


moss beside the road. 
er cheeks were wet, and 
hem with her handkerchief. 
is a joke on her, wasn’t it?” 
hing. His words penetrated 
row, and she saw that he 
he could find no word. 
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“Think of the darned fool,” he urged. ‘‘Get- 
ting right in front of the ear. Yet they say 
a partridge has sense.”’ . 

She picked up one of the long tail feathers 
and smoothed it in her hand, admiring the 
beauty of its coloring, then absently drew 
it through a pocket of her coat, so that she 
wore it like a flower as she went back to- 
ward the car. Her thoughts were busy. 
Bert had seen the partridge move out into 
the road; he had accelerated. She tried 
to remember whether he had not actually 
swerved toward the bird as though he meant 
to hit it; remembered his exultant cry: 
“Got it, by Jove!” 

For the rest of the way he was garrulous 
but she scarce heard him. A few minutes 
later they reached their destination. Bert, 
full of loud good humor, would have taken 
her bag, but she stopped him beside the car. 

“T’ll take it, Bert,’’ she said. 

“You will not,” he laughed. His eyes 
were on the house. ‘‘Say, isn’t that great? 
Come along.” 

She said ‘“‘Bert!’’ Her tone commanded 
his attention. “I’ve changed my mind. 
I wish you’d go back. Right away.” 

“Why?” he exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the 
matter?”’ 

“‘T want to be alone,” she told him. 

He laughed boisterously. ‘‘Pshaw, now! 
You’re joking.” 

She shook her head, a little sadly. ‘‘I’m 
not,” she said. 

He was hurt and bewildered, would have 
argued with her; but she would not permit 
it, and after a moment he saw anger mount- 
ing in her eyes, and was warned. In the 
end he backed the car and turned it and 
drove slowly away. 

Betty watched him down the hill out of 
sight. Tears flooded her eyes again; she 
was still erying when she turned at last 
toward the door of the house that waited for 
her. Then the door opened and she saw 
Mrs. McAusland, smiling a welcome; and 
Betty brushed away her tears. The little 
house received her comfortingly. 


qr 


ETTY settled into the routine of life on 

the hill above Fraternity without a jar. 
Chet and Mrs. McAusland had done much 
to make the house ready for her. She found 
beds made, provisions upon the shelves, 
wood in the box beside the stove and a fire 
laid in the living room. “I thought it would 
be nice for you to have someone here when 
you got here,’’ Mrs. McAusland explained. 
“‘T thought you might be lonesome, the first 
day. Isn’t that young man that came with 
you going to stay? Isn’t he coming back to 
dinner?”’ 

Betty shook her head. “‘He’s a doctor,” 
she explained, ‘‘and he’s so busy. He 
wanted to stay, but I told him he’d better 
go right back.” 

They passed to more practical matters. 
Betty did not intend to keep a cow; she 
would be able to get milk from Mrs. Mc- 
Ausland, for Chet had half a dozen cows 
to milk every night. ‘‘I expect I’ll get some 
chickens by and by,”’ Betty explained, ‘‘but 
at first I’ll need to get eggs somewhere.”’ 

Mrs. McAusland said Chet had the yard 
full of chickens, and there would be eggs 
enough. When by and by she went back up 
the hill and left the girl alone, Betty was 
forgetting her unhappiness of an hour be- 
fore in the many things she found waiting 
to be done. 

Both the house and the remodeled barn 
were infinitely more attractive than she 
had expected them to be. There had been 
enough furniture in the house to suffice for 
her present needs. Some of these things 
were charming. In her bedroom, in the 
southern end of the little house, there was 
an old short-posted maple bed; and Mrs. 
McAusland had made it up with bedding 
Betty had sent ahead. The two rugs on the 
floor were faded and old; but she meant to 
replace them. One of the bedroom chairs 
had a delicate beauty; and the big chest of 
drawers awakened in Betty a vague mem- 
ory. The other bedroom was unfurnished. 
Downstairs she found in the kitchen a stove 
in fair condition. On her previous visit she 
had arranged for the delivery of necessary 
kitchen ware and china, and these were on 
the shelves. The table in the dining room 
was so ridiculously small that two people 
could hardly have dined at it; but of its 
four legs two were slightly longer than the 
others so that its surface was not level, and 
this very defect endeared it to Betty at once. 
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How Hiawatha plead 
his cause 


Sweets were unknown to the Orig- 
inal Americans. So Hiawatha 
brought to Minnehaha a red deer 
which he had shot. It made a 
rug for the wigwam and a good 
many venison dinners, doubtless ! 


The things he couldn’t say— 


aioe have prompted the gifts of every man from the beginning 
of time. And so long as the need for saying them exists, they will be 
said in exactly the same way. 

Not with words— 

But with a gift that brings that delight which everyone longs to see 
in the eyes of those he loves. 

It is not unusual that today the finest of chocolates should be dedi- 
cated to the Great Adventure of life. 

And it is quite natural that into Romance Chocolates should be put 
the purest of ingredients, the best liked of centers—and the highest 
skill of candy-making art. 


THE TIFFANY 
PACKAGE, $1.25 


* An unusually fine as- 
5 sortment of specialties, 
all old-time favorites, 
gathered together in a 
metal package that is 
new and striking. 


THE HOSTESS 
PACKAGE, $1.50 


The choicest chocolate: 
covered fruits and nuts— 
nougats, fruit cordials, 
glacé nuts and specialties. 


Here are three famous Romance assortments. If 
your dealer does not carry Romance Chocolates, 
send us his name and the money for the selection 
you wish and we will mail you a box—postpaid. 
Cox Confectionery Company, East Boston, Mass. 


ROMANCE SELECTIONS-$100 


A selection from the fifteen most 
popular Romance packages. A wide 
assortment of pieces—crunchy 
nuts, full-flavored fruits in the most 
delicious coatings. 
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7" Fence ano Gates 
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for your home 


Cyclone Fence protects and beautifies home premises; keeps 
the children safe, lessens mother’s worries; increases attrac- 
tiveness and value of property. 


Built in attractive patterns and various heights, to suit all tastes. 


Fabric furnished for erection on wood posts. Also “Complete Fence” 
made to measure, including steel posts. See your dealer. Write 
nearest offices, Department 21, for Cyclone Fence Catalog. 


The “‘ Red Tag’’, 
the Mark of Quality 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.) ° 

Portland, Ore., (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


IS never sold 
in bu 
/ 


CHICAGO aa _ Co, 
# YORK 


70 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 
Pittsburgh New Yor. k 


We have immediate need for more salesmen in New York and Atlantic 
Coast States. Men with retail grocery experience apply at once to our 


Chicago 
Salesmen Wanted 


New York Office, 882 Third Ave., (Bush Terminal), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The sitting room was the best room in the 
house. Its windows to the east looked 
across the deep and wooded valley of the 
river to the rising slopes beyond, to Leven- 
seller Mountain, abrupt and bold against 
the eastern sky. The southern windows 
faced down the valley, a more distant pros- 
pect, but'not less beautiful. Betty passed 
from one of them to the other and then back 
again; she withdrew a little into the room 
so that the windows served as frame for 
the picture she saw; and she smiled with 
many plans. 

The barn delighted her. The mere fact 
that its floor was on two different levels she 
found unique and charming. The chimney, 
of brick, was faintly disappointing; she had 
wished it might be of field stone, but 
Mulock had warned her it would be more 
expensive if built of that material. But the 
windows drew her eye; and the interior of 
the place, its bright yellow walls of fresh 
siding broken by the weathered frames of 
the old barn into rectangles and squares, 
she thought beautiful. She decided she 
would utilize these clean new surfaces as 
canvases, and adorn them with little 
sketches, bits of color, a thousand charming 
fragments of beauty. 

The stage that evening brought her be- 
longings, which had come by express to 
Union. The task of unpacking them filled 
what might have been a lonely evening. 
She worked till it was late and she was 
weary, got into bed at last, too tired for 
thought, and slept at once and dreamlessly 
till the sun streaming in through her eastern 
windows woke her. The morning bird 
chorus was already hushed and a sweet 
stillness lay across the valley. From her 
window she could see the sparkle of dew- 
hung cobwebs on the grass among the an- 
cient apple trees. 

For the first few days she found it diffi- 
cult to work; and instead she put her small 
domain in order or explored the lands that 
ran down to the river. Below the house 
itself the hill dropped steeply, an open 
meadow broken only by the ruin of an old 
stone wall which ran along the foot of the 
orchard. To the southward there was a 
hardwood growth, climbing up the hillside 
toward the road. At the bottom of the 
meadow an alder run, in which a few wild 
apple trees grew, merged gradually into the 
thick new stand of young hemlock and 
spruce and hackmatack and pine. This was 
almost impassable; she threaded her way 
through it to the river, and sat for a while 
upon the bank beneath a big hemlock, 


| watching the black water that slipped by so 


silently. The mill, a mile or so downstream, 
formed what amounted to a deadwater 
here; when the mill gates were closed the 
current was scarcely perceptible. As she 


| came through the alders she had flushed a 


partridge; the roar of its wings startled 
her. She sat there till dusk fell, and by and 
by something splashed in the water so vig- 
orously, with such a suggestion of force, that 
she was almost afraid till she saw a musk- 
rat’s arrowlike head break the smooth 
surface and move upstream, a widening 
ripple catching the fading light behind him. 

She found herself delighting in this con- 
tact with the inhabitants of the wooded 
valley; and on subsequent days she came 
to walk among the trees, hushed and hardly 
breathing, her lips a little parted so that 
she might hear the smallest sound, and 
sometimes when she sat still, gray squirrels 
foraged near by, or their red cousins chat- 
tered at her from the branches overhead. 
There were moments when her throat filled 
and she caught her breath with delight, not 
so much at anything she saw or heard as at 
the very stillness of the air which seemed to 
warn her of the life all around, watching 
her timidly. 

Dan Bissell told her one day that other 
creatures dwelt in the valley, which she had 
not seen. He had come, as he did with some 
regularity, to bring the groceries and pro- 
visions which she ordered by telephone 
from his father’s store. They were becom- 
ing friends, and each day they talked for a 
little while together. He had asked on this 
occasion, ‘‘Do you like here?” And she 
had told him that she did, told him some of 
the pleasures she had found. 

“There are woodcock down in that run, 
too,” he assured her. ‘‘They nest there 
every year. I found a nest down there one 
year, and the old bird on it. She didn’t 
move till I almost touched her. Just sat 
and watched me and opened that long bill 
of hers and kind of squeaked.” 

She said she wished she might find such 
a nest, but he told her the season was past. 
“Tf you’re here next year I can borrow 


Frenchy from Chet and fing 
expect,’’ he promised, ~— 

“T expect to.be here,” gh 
“Tt’s so beautiful.” 

“There’s an old moose that 
there every so often,” he wen 
has found his tracks, three-f; 
that little wet run rightfon y 
comes up over the hill an 
Whicher Swamp, other side , 
And there are a lot of deer j 
across the river from you,” 

She said she had never seen 
moose in the woods. He nodd 
good many,” he said. “ Driyj 
day the way I do. Not go | 
truck as when I’ve got the te 
not hardly a week I don’t see a; 
of them are over toward Liber 

She was enormously interes 
I could see one,” she exclaime 

He said soberly, “Well, if yc 
the time to ride around for a w 
you would. Of course you ean| 
matter of luck, mostly.” He aj 
take you over in the swam 
show you moose tracks. Plen 

She nodded. “T’d like to g¢ 
she assured him. 

But her tone was so polite j 
dismissal. It had finality. He{ 
out understanding it, and 
little bewildered. 

Betty was a little bewildere 
account. While they talked 
had discovered herself watchi 
a curiously poignant emotio 
which were of one of the light 
blue, she suddenly thought b 
hair was by any conventiona 
need of trimming, but it becar 
lean young face, brown and st 
earnestness and an eagerness ii} 
appealing. She found he 
without listening; found hero 
busy with the wonder what his’ 
and would be, and how old } 
membered that she herself was | 
two; and for some unaccoun| 
she felt her color rise. 

It was thus defensively she h 
him. When he was gone she 
and her cheeks were hot; bu 
she was able to laugh awa 
that had for a moment made 
reprove herself for her own thi 
was, of course, only a boy; i 
eighteen, she thought; but ini 
must remember Bert. It was 11 
had sent him away in some 
anger, but there was no ot 
knew so well, nor for whom « 
deeply. She might be momer 
with him, but after all, their frp 
of long standing, and not easi 
turbed. More than friendship] 
bered. Bert loved her, and shi 


had seen him, but their letters wie 
and free from any reference tcl 
stances of their parting except | 
reproach from Bert. She had wt 
thing like an apology. Bert wil 
ing up soon, to spend the day. 
In mid-July Dan came to tl! 
afternoon toward suppertime ¥ 
of trout for her. ‘‘I’d have b 
before,” he explained, “but ' 
hard for me to get away. This/ 
of the season, so I managed 
them in the Wilson Brook.” 
He had brought her six trou) 
age length of seven inches, an 
fish, almost a foot long. They 
and dried, and the brillianey oj 
ing was unimpaired. He had thn 
in a cloth, and when they were)! 
the platter she brought, ar) 
thanked him, she said, ‘But y!) 
have brought me so many.” 
He replied in a matter-of-f 
guess you can use them. 
wouldn’t want to waste then 
little ones will be a nice suppei! 
fast for you; and the big one’! 
cold. They’re better cold than? 
ones are. I’d rather eat a lit) 
day.” 
‘You want some yourself, t)t 
rons Laat ' 4 
“Why, I got all we can use, 
“They were taking hold good 
She asked again where he / 
them. ‘The Wilson Brook, 
“Over beyond the village.” | 
“Of course I’ve seen trout lit 
remarked, “but I never realize! 
so beautiful.” 
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see them in the water,”’ he 

‘«“hen’s when they’re pretty. 

» Fig Brook, if you know where 
see them lying in the pools. 

s/ar, and the bottom’s kind of 


fgotten to be afraid of herself. 
u)seme over there some day?” 


ith pleasure. ‘I sure will,” 
d “The first time I can get 
and get you. I think you'll 


Jill,” she agreed. 

yy) gone she wondered to what 
tted; put the thought away. 
g but a nice boy. She de- 
jiliked him. She had, in fact, 
ung boys. 
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lowing Sunday, Bert came 
2ortland to spend the day 
< and Nellie Case and Janet 
him, and they came in Dick 
tty had had notice two days 
prospective visit; she had 
» y and green peas and other 
as, and she was exceedingly 
ea these old friends with 
s| the kitchen. Also she had 
egies in the task of making 
'y for them and ordering the 
»/S0 she was tired even before 
and her eagerness to see 
" under the influence of this 
tie, to a curious irritation at 
rtiness with which he greeted 
lifted her by the elbows and 
ot he ground and kissed her in a 
‘a way which she disliked. 
' expression and cried, ‘‘ Not 


oly explained, ‘‘She sent me 
hicy, the day I brought her up, 
/eran over a partridge, down 
she was so mad she cried.” 
ith immense gusto. “I told 
}good man to kill a partridge 
w»mobile; but she wouldn’t 
” His arm went around her 


‘he sometimes used to deliver 
‘behind a well-kept bay mare. 
‘a coming, and perceived the 
7 his countenance, and went to 


she automobile. 
‘you might want to go over 


kk,” he explained. “I didn’t 
(folks coming.” 
» she invited. ‘I want you 


people.” He hesitated for a 
i! she urged, ‘‘Please do. I 
7, Dan. But we can go next 
; ” 


! in some doubt, then smiled. 
( he agreed; ‘‘any time.” 
‘id down over the wheel and 
xr toward where the others 
| saw with approval that his 
!hand. She told them who he 
/eir names, saw their amused 
i turned her eyes to Dan for 
: Dan and Bert were shaking 
ehad a moment’s feeling that 
le been mistaken in thinking 
te seemed as mature as Bert. 
eartily, ‘‘Live here, do you?” 
1. “My father runs the store 
village.” 
all you youngsters had left 
a gone to work in the mills,” 
. of us, you see,’’ Dan re- 
whimsical tone in his voice. 
Bert flush. , 
\0se with any ambition get out 
this as quick as they can,” 
d, his voice rising a little, 
ly, “of course I don’t mean to 
| but there can’t be much for 
to do around here if he wants 
ere,”” 


‘tive mouth set for an instant, 
lin a grin. “Well, there are 
a around here,” he 

etimes it pays to stay in 
or the sake of the folks you see 


+,in the background, exploded 

ike mirth; covered it in- 
claiming, “And it’s so beauti- 
*t you think so?” 
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Dan looked at her curiously. ‘‘Why, I 
expect so,’”’ he agreed. ‘‘ You folks notice it 
more, coming up here, than we do. We’re 
here all the time. It’s the things a person 
isn’t used to that look best to him, I guess.’’ 

Bert would have retorted; but Betty in- 
terfered, came between the two men in a 
fashion that served to silence them both. 
“Dan came to take me to a trout brook 
near here. He’s going to show me some 
trout. You see, he didn’t know you were 
coming, and we had talked of doing this.” 
To Dan she said simply, ‘“We’ll go next 
Sunday, Dan.” 

Dan assented. ‘‘The trout will be there,” 
he agreed. ‘‘And I’ll be here, and you'll be 
here.” He looked toward the others, his 
eyes held Bert’s. “‘I’ll say good-by,” he 
told them, and walked toward where his 
horse cropped the grass beside the road. 

When he was gone Nellie permitted her 
mirth to escape. “‘Did you ever hear such 
audacity!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Bert, you 
caught a Tartar in that young man. I tell 
you, you’ll have to look out for yourself. 
Was he that way when you found him, 
Betty? Or what have you done to him?” 

“‘He’s been nice to me,” Betty replied 
demurely. She was willing to make Bert 
uncomfortable. 

Bert’s color was still high, but he recov- 
ered himself. ‘‘Now, folks,’’ he protested, 
“don’t worry about him. Betty’s a great 
stage manager, that’s all. She’s trying to 
pay off her score at me.”’ 

“Well, if I were engaged to a girl,” Nellie 
insisted, “I wouldn’t want her wandering 
along a trout brook with such a beautiful 
young man.” 

Betty said swiftly, ‘‘That’s enough of 
that!’’ Her tone was good-natured, but it 
was also firm. ‘“‘He’s only a nice boy, any- 
way. Come on in, people. I’ve a thousand 
things for you to admire.” 

When they were made at home Betty 
and the two girls turned their attention to 
getting dinner; and the results were suc- 
cessful. Afterwards there were dishes to be 
washed. With half the afternoon ahead of 
them before time to start the homeward 
journey, Betty cast about a little desper- 
ately for something to do, and at last sug- 
gested that they walk down to the river. 

“T’m mighty proud of my river,’ she 
explained. ‘It’s so beautiful and still down 
there.” 

She showed them, from the windows, the 
deep valley below; and Nellie protested, 
“T can’t go through those woods in these 
shoes.” 

“We can go down through my neighbor’s 
pasture,’ Betty insisted. ‘‘There’s a little 
patch of turf down along the river, and a 
spring, and some old elms. It’s like a lovely 
park. You expect to see deer grazing.” 

“But never do,’”’ Bert remarked jocosely. 

They took the way down the sloping 
meadow behind the house and crossed the 
stone wall under an ancient beech tree. 
Bert and Betty were ahead, for Betty must 
show the others the way; but when, half an 
hour later, they came up the hill again, Bert 
slowed his pace so that they fell behind. 
She was uncomfortable, would have pre- 
ferred to avoid these moments alone with 
him, yet knew no way todoso. | 

As soon as the others were out of earshot 
he said mildly, ‘‘Haven’t been very nice to 
me today, Betty.” 

“‘Of course I have,” she protested. 

“Look here,” he urged. ‘‘ You were sore 
at me about that partridge. But I couldn’t 
help it if the darned fool biddy got in 
the way.” 

She remembered so vividly that he had 
accelerated the car, swerved so that his 
wheel would strike the bird. But she did 
not contradict him now; merely said in- 
differently, ‘‘It’s all right, Bert.” 

“Something isn’t all right,’’ he insisted. 

“T was sorry,” she confessed, “but 
there’s nothing to talk about.” 

“Then what is the matter, hon?” he 
asked awkwardly. ‘‘You’re sore about 
something. What is it, anyway?” 

She flamed at him defensively. ‘‘Why 
did you have to poke fun at Dan Bissell? 
He’s been nice to me.” 

Bert stared, then laughed aloud. “Lord, 
Betty. It seemed to me he could take care 
of himself all right. I got the worst of that, 
didn’t I?” 

“You deserved to,’’ she said implacably. 

“Just the same,’”’ he reminded her, ‘‘you 
can’t blame a man for feeling hostile under 
the circumstances. After all, Bet, I love 
you; and we’re going to be married.” 

She swung to meet his eye. ‘‘ What of it, 
Bert?’’ He hesitated uncertainly. ‘‘Do 
you mean you're jealous of Dan Bissell?” 
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One of the many interesting and complicated merchandis- 
ing problems which are being put up to our staff daily: 


Problem No.3 
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A Notion Department which failed to show 
a corresponding gain in proportion to the 


other first floor departments, in spite of the efforts of three suc- 
cessive buyers. The solution of this problem by the New Way 
Service and Merchandising Staffs is interestingly covered in a 
comprehensive survey which will be sent upon request. 


The [lish Cost of Doing Without 
New Way Store Equipment 


MANY of the keenest merchants throughout 


the country are gradually extending the New Way 
system to additional departments and floors after a test 
which proved it would make money and pay an attrac- 
tive return on the investment. 


They have found it costly to do without equipment 
which speeds up sales, increases the turnover, reduces sales costs, 
and otherwise increases profits while rendering better service 
and drawing new and a more permanent patronage. 


Enthusiastic letters from thousands of merchants—large 
and small, and in various communities—tell of sales gains of 
from 30 to 100 percent and speak of the excessively high cost of 
doing without a profit-making system which pays such high 
returns on a small investment. 


The New Way line of Store Equipment is Standardized 
and Flexible—adaptable to the needs of every type and size of re- 
tail store. Manufactured on the basis of tremendous quantity pro- 
duction, it is now being given preference because of its low price, 
its flexibility, and standardized features which make it more 
economical than the solidly constructed, built-in types. Catalog 
on request; no obligation. Tell us if you wish the above survey. 


Complete Sectional, Interchangeable New Way equipment for Dry goods, 
General, Department, Clothing and Furnishing Stores, Specialty Shops, 
Shoe Stores, Drug Stores, Confectionery and Cigar Stores. Please specify 
the line interested in when requesting literature. Our local representa- 
tive will arrange to call, without obligation to you, if you so desire. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CoO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Store Equipment 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. - PORTLAND, ORE. 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES. CONSULT TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


STORE PLANNING SERVICE - PRODUCTION - MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
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Now for Your Car’s Spring Cleaning 


“Got a new car this spring, 
haven’t you?” 

That’s theremark many of your 
friends willmake —ifyouarecare- 
ful to avoid substitutes and use 
the genuine simonizing process. 


Just kleen the surface thor- 
oughly with Simoniz Kleener. It 
gets out the imbedded dirt and 
removes the oil spots and dis- 
colorations. 


Then apply a brilliant, trans- 
parent and protective coating of 


Simoniz. You'll marvel at the 
way this simonizing process re- 
stores the original lustre of the 
fine finish and makes your car 
look its full value. It’s the stand- 
ard and safe way. Think, too, 
how easily, how inexpensively 
this result is accomplished! 


If you want a clean, beautiful 
car that looks “just like new” get 
the Kleener and Simoniz today 
from any good garage or acces- 
sory store. 


The Simoniz Company, 2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


70th Street and West End Avenue, New York City 


otorists wise~ 


London Paris 


SIMONIZ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


W 665066 
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[Re gem of a range is this new, low, all porcelain model. Designed 
especially for the modern home where it fits directly under the average 


kitchen window. 
efficiency that cook 


No extra wall space necessary. A marvel of compact 
s with the same ease and rapidity—the same perfection 


and economy as the larger L & H Electrics ranges. For best results— 


Insist on ip & H Electrics Appliances 


L GH Electrics Irons 
L&H Electrics Curling Irons 
L&H Electrics Heating Pads 


L&H Electrics Heaters 


L GH Electrics Toasters 
L&H Electrics Table Stoves 
L&H Electrics Hot Plates 


Manufactured by 
A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO.., 425 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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There is nothing more confusing to a 
man than directness from a woman when 
he has expected indirection. If Bert was 
jealous of the young man he had certainly 
not admitted the fact to himself, would as 
certainly not admit it to her. 

He said unhappily, ‘‘I’m a hundred miles 
away from you, Betty. Don’t see you for 
weeks at a time. You’ll have to expect me 
to be jealous of everything you see, every 
person that comes near you, everyone who 
sees you more often than I.” He put his 
arm awkwardly across her shoulders and 
would have drawn her toward him, but she 
drew away. 

““T don’t want to be kissed,’ she said 
quietly. 

He laughed softly. ‘‘Pshaw, hon! What 
do you expect of aman?” 

And this time he held her firmly. She did 
not struggle, but gave him her cheek instead 
of her lips and, when he released her, turned 
and walked more swiftly up the hill. He 
followed, a morose anger growing in his 
eyes. 

By the time they reached the house it 
was necessary to start on the homeward 
journey. During the vivacities of parting 
Bert was silent; Betty, watching him, 
thought he looked miserable and unhappy, 
and she was sorry and ashamed. When the 
others were in the car and he turned to her 
and offered her his hand she gave him the 
kiss she had denied him before. His counte- 
nance was beaming with relief and delight 
when the car rolled away down the hill. 

Betty, so long as they could see her, 
smiled after them. But when they were 
gone her eyes clouded; she went slowly 
into the house and sat for a long time by 
the window, looking out into a dusk that 
thickened into night before she stirred and 
rose to light the lamp. ; 

The cheerful flare of it seemed to reassure 
her; by and by she began to sing, under 
her breath, an aimless, wordless, cheerful 
little tune. 

v 

SD and Dan went, the Sunday follow- 

ing, to the Ring Brook beyond North 
Fraternity. They had discussed the project 
during the week, and Dan—there seemed 
to be a new assurance in the young man 
since his encounter with her friends—pro- 
posed that they take a lunch and spend the 
day. But Betty negatived this suggestion. 

“T’ve so many things to do every day,” 
she explained. “‘Couldn’t we just go after 
dinner?”’ 

Dan accepted this arrangement without 
protest; and while she was washing dishes 
after her dinner alone she heard him com- 
ing down the hill, driving a light car. He 
explained that he had borrowed it for the 
occasion. 

“T didn’t want to take the truck,’ he 
told her; ‘‘and it’s six or seven miles over 
there. Take too long with the old horse.” 

The day, when they set out, was clear 

and warm; there were banks of white 
clouds with flattened bottoms over the hills 
toward the bay, but for the rest the sky was 
blue and the sun shone blandly. They 
passed through the village and on toward 
North Fraternity; and when they climbed 
the stiff grade to the ridge beyond the latter 
community Dan pointed to the left and told 
Betty the Ruffingham Meadow lay that 
way. 
“The two brooks come together down 
there,” he explained. “You can always get 
trout there. You remember the bridge we 
crossed, just before we came into North 
Fraternity?” : 

She nodded. Clouds were gathering be- 
tween them and the sun, and the shadows 
moved serenely across the distant hillsides, 
accentuating the bright glory of the sun- 
light. Betty thought there might be a 
shower, and suggested this, but Dan shook 
his head. A moment later they dropped 
down the hill and came to a bridge and he 
stopped the car while they got out to crouch 
and look into the dark waters below. A 
dozen small trout lay there; they scurried 
into the shadows of the rocks at the move- 
ment above their heads. 

Betty exclaimed with pleasure; but Dan 
said, ‘The bottom’s dark in this brook. 
We can see better over at Ring’s.” 

A scant mile farther on he stopped the 
car in the triangle where one road met an- 
other, broadside on, There was a farm- 
house, low and white beneath sheltering 
elm trees, on the right-hand side; and a 
man sat on the kitchen porch and responded 
to Dan’s greeting with a lifted hand. Diag- 
onally opposite this house a cemetery slept 
in the sun. Beside it a wood road dropped 


between two cut banks and ended in aset of 


rock, half in and half out of 
its base a little bed of ye 
fanned clean by the gentle 
Suspended in the water over 
so still she could not at fir 
were alive, two trout hung, 
of their fins so lazy they seen; 
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She could see every detail 
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“The water makes them |] 
Those fish are close to a foot 
maybe three inches deep. 
than they were a month 
Spawning.” ' 

“Do trout die when the ; 
asked. “Like salmon?” 
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too much life in a trout. A; 
husky, swaggering sort of | 
trout is just life itself. You in 
the hatcheries and touch theii 
they’re so tame; but just thep 
against your finger tips give 
of the life in them. Nom 
they lie.” ; 

By and by he drew her at! 
fact that other fish lay | 
portion of the pool. This poch 
in the brook; the current ca) 
east, circled, and went out 
side. The pool was roughly ce 
just where the current lost i’! 
great tree, half undermined; 
southwestern bank. Its roo 
Half a dozen eight-inch troula 
of the current, and while they 
of them rose to take a strugglg 
came downstream. At Betty'l 
tion of delight Dan smiled. 

“Watch these below us,|! 
“They look half asleep, but! 

He spat into the pool, a litt| 
of them. Instantly one of thes 
ward, rose in a fashion that si 
was full of an indolent spee 
break the surface, seemed t/d 
fact that it had been deceivé, 
out of sight under the rock so 


“Frightened away,’ he rea 
She whispered, ‘‘ How shyjh 
The other big trout was!t 
lessly. Dan smiled and extele 
over the water, moving i) 
Betty looked to see what he \\s 


big trout was gone. So wer 
which had been lying in midi 


ose. 
“They’ll come out again 

utes,” he explained. ‘But t? 

more pools I want to show 


enough; she was full of the w' 
she had seen, full of gratitude) 
crossed the brook and turr 
Once he made her crawl on 
knees into an opening among 
she could see half a dozen sm! 


cautiously and they w 
found for her a school 
six inches in length to 
light upon the water fell » 
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ead concealed, belly and tail 


an'strich, isn’t he?”’ Betty ex- 
“/ Jing his head.” 
ites to hide,” Dan agreed. 
‘ound for a little way through 
_ 4] Betty, as it happened, was 
n partridge flushed beneath her 
hid off through the trees; then 
n birds rose and floundered 
ok on uncertain wings, and 
nother. 
“They’re young ones,” and 
“They’re beautiful,” she 
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eid. “Yes, a biddy is mighty 
ejeed; and added surprisingly, 
‘emind me of a partridge your 
30 2times.”” 

s¢ prised into a quick look to- 
ai laughed defensively. ‘‘I hope 
sr id strut around the way they 


sted. 
eld her. ‘No, but you’re kind 
lo ing, and pretty.” 

ig ahead of him up the brook, 
, (tld not see her face; but her 

2 matter-of-fact. 

‘ink they’re half so pretty as 


e plied. 

s, pool right ahead where we’ll 
ones,” he promised her. 

; ce he was mistaken; and she 
(surprised at this as she had 
m at the accuracy of his pre- 
§ remarked that he seemed to 
yere to expect the fish to be. 
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gure pretty well on a trout,” 

“A day like this they’ll be in 
tes, or right below where a 
a(n, Where the water’s cool.” 
wn they had crept up to an 
)nere he said their approach 
1 fish, he bade her sit very still 
i) uette broken by the alders at 
a wait for the trout to return. 
‘movement in the water and 
‘here’s one!” 
r,ie corrected. ‘‘See his forked 
j/ her questions he began to talk 
hits of the trout. ‘It’s funny,” 
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il ve right together, right in the 
. nd the trout are the easiest to 
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he had crept in here one day two years 
before and found the pool full of fish from 
nine to thirteen inches in length. ‘I sat 
right here all afternoon,” he said. ‘“I’d 
catch one, and that would scare the others, 
and it’d be twenty minutes or so before an- 
other would take hold. Had such a good 
time I didn’t count up till time to go home, 
and then I had seventeen. I was kind of 
ashamed of myself.’ 

“Why?” she asked. ‘‘Wasn’t that a fine 
catch?” 

“We couldn’t use them,” he explained. 
“Three or four that size was all I needed.” 

They stayed for a long time by that pool, 
stayed so long that the sun drew down the 
western sky, and thrushes began to sing in 
the deep woods behind them, their clear 
notes making more thrillingly sweet the 
hush of early evening. Betty, without real- 
izing it, was happier than she had ever been 
before; she liked Dan immensely, and in 
his slow talk she read a portrait of the man 
and his instincts and ideals which she 
found clean and fine. She thought him gen- 
tle and strong; found him more mature 
than she had supposed; liked his quiet 
humor and the occasional whimsical audac- 
ity of his words. Once, in the midst of one 
of his tales of fish and fishing, she asked 
how old he was, and she was astonished 
when he said he was twenty-six. After that 
she led him to talk about himself and what 
he meant to do with his life. He told her 
his younger brother was in an agricultural 
school. 

“When he comes home,” he explained, 
“‘T’m going to Boston. I’ve worked some 
there, for the automobile people. There’s a 
selling job waiting for me.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘You don’t belong 
there,’ she protested. ‘“‘You belong here. 
Men like you are what this country needs.”’ 

He smiled at her quizzically. ‘Well, it 
needs girls like you, too,’’ he suggested, 
“but you wouldn’t want to stay here.” 

“‘T can imagine staying,” shesaid quietly; 
and thereafter silence held them for a while. 

He broke it; reminded her they must be 
starting home. 

On the homeward way he stopped the car 
on the bridge beyond North Fraternity so 
that she might look across Ruffingham 
Meadow toward the setting sun. The en- 
circling hills faced them, north and south 
and west, deep purple in the shadows; the 
sun itself was obscured by a cloud whose 
white mantle was gilded by its rays. Across 
the meadow itself lay a shadow so deep it 
was almost palpable, so blue it seemed in- 
credible. Directly above the bridge there 


was a widening of the stream which formed | 
a little open pool, and in this the sky and 

the rims of the hills were faithfully reflected. | 
She was astonished to find tears upon her | 


cheeks. 

“T wish I could just paint the mirror of 
that pool,” she whispered;. but knew if she 
could paint it no one would believe. 

“T like to figure to get here about sunset 
when I’m over this way,” he agreed. 

By and by he drove on, but her eyes lin- 
gered on the west, would hardly be drawn 
away. Then the wooded lowlands shut 
them in, and Dan gave his attention to 
keeping the car atop the high-crowned road. 
Betty fell into a reverie, was unconscious of 
their progress till the bridge at Fraternity 
rattled beneath their wheels and the car 
began to labor up the long grade. 

When they reached her home it was late 
dusk. She alighted, and he climbed out 
after her. She found herself trembling as 
she faced him; caught herself swaying to- 
ward him as though the gathering night 
pressed against her shoulders. She could 
never afterward remember what they said; 
but by and by she found herself within her 
own door, leaning back against it, her arm 
across her face and her lips parted to permit 
the passage of her hurried breathing. Out- 
ee, she heard his car roaring away up the 
hill. 

She had a momentary hallucination; she 
thought her arm was still about his neck; 
that his lips again touched hers, so gently 
yet so movingly. And she trembled with a 
happiness more poignant than pain. 

Her first rational thought was that she 
was quite sure she did not love Bert Marlatt. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Thatcher Milk Bottles 
are Milk Bottles with a 
Conscience. They 
assure honest measure. 
To be sure of getting 
what you pay for, buy 
your milk in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Bottles 


i 
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When that 3 o’clock drowse begins to drag you down—order a 
bottle of cooling, creamy, delicious milk—and drink deeply... .. 


You’ll feel better at once. The drowse will vanish. Your 9 o'clock 
vigor and vim will come again and stay. How worth while! 


Drink more bottled milk every day. 


Because bottled milk is clean 


and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher Milk Bottle. 
Because Thatcher Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. Thatcher 
manufacture prevents undersized bottles and assures you an honest 
quart or pint. That is why over 80% of the largest dairies in 
America use Thatcher Bottles. 


Call or see your milk dealer to-day. Ask him if he uses Thatcher 


full-measure Bottles. 
Thatcher Bottles. 


lower edge. 


Insist that your’ milk be delivered in 
Look for the Thatcher imprint on the bottle’s 


Thatcher Manufacturing Company - Elmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES fr MILK 


When they say a Quart-They mean it 
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CONTRASTS AND CONTRADICTIONS 


Mr. Lloyd George, as prime minister, 
spoke of these reforms as an experiment 
and thereby incurred the displeasure of all 
educated Indians, the Indian not seeming 
to care for a frank statement of indisputa- 
ble fact if the fact happens not to be palat- 
able. But the truth is that no measure was 
ever framed more carefully to safeguard 
established authority—for the time being 
at any rate—than the Government of 
India Act of 1919, designed “‘to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of Indian administration, 
and for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible gov- 
ernment in British India as an integral 
part of the Empire.” : 

Even in the preamble to this act, of which 
the foregoing is a part of the first para- 
graph, there appears a suavely. worded 
warning to the effect that Parliament can 
act to extend the privileges conferred only 
after the Indians have demonstrated that 
‘confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility,” while all the way through 
one recognizes a conservatism and reserve 
which nobody knowing India even super- 
ficially can fail to regard as being, under 
the circumstances, exceedingly wise. 

As a final intimation that there need be 
no particular hurry about establishing re- 
sponsible government, the act provides that 
at the end of ten years a statutory com- 
mission shall be appointed and sent out 
“for the purpose of inquiring into the work- 
ing of the system of government, the growth 
of education and the development of rep- 
resentative institutions in British India, 
and shall report as to whether and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify or restrict the degree of re- 
sponsible government then existing therein, 
including the question whether the estab- 
lishment of second chambers of the local 
legislatures is or is not desirable.” 


An Attitude of Helpfulness 


In view of all of this it seems to me 
that Mr. Lloyd George was justified in re- 
ferring to the immediate step forward as an 
experiment. But the Indians are tremen- 
dously serious about it, unless it be those 
who condemn it utterly as being wholly 
inadequate and who wash their hands of it 
altogether and turn their attention to radi- 
cal agitation. And those who are serious 
about it are surely right. That water can- 
not be made to run back up over a dam 
may still be believed, and these Indians 
must know that no Parliament would ever 
restrict the limited privileges they are now 
permitted to exercise unless that Parlia- 
ment were faced with a situation in India 
resembling chaos and the unthinkable ne- 
cessity for reconquering the country. 

During the discussion of the proposed 
reforms preceding the enactment of the 
Reform Bill there was a good deal said 
about the possibility that England might 
have to reconquer India, the better part of 
such talk being indulged in by the domiciled 
British,amongwhommanywerestrongly, 
not to say bitterly, opposed to any change 
in the established order or to recognition 
in any kind of conciliatory form of In- 
dian politicaldemand. These are the kind 
of Britishers—be they of English, Welsh, 
Scotch, Irish, Canadian, Australian, 
South African or Colonial extraction— 
who believe that in the case of India the 
only possibility is to rulewith a firm hand 
and keep the natives in their place. 

Fortunately, however, a majority of 
Britishers are quite open-minded and 
very liberal in their views, while those 
newly associated with Indians in the 
government services are disposed to be 
exceedingly helpful rather than critical, 
having accepted as an article of faith the 
idea that it is their appointed task, as 
Britishers, to be instrumental in initiat- 
ing the Indians into the mysteries and 
the solemn ethics of responsible author- 
ity. That in the process a great many of 
them must in due time initiate them- 
selves into private life is a mere circum- 
stance. 

A matter of primary importance in 
their Anglo-Saxon minds is the neces- 
sity for creating throughout the country 
something in the nature of really repre- 
sentative electorates. But this will take 
time. And one need only stop to consider 
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how much time it will take in order fully 
to appreciate the conservatism underlying 
all the concessions that have so far been 
made. Representation for the present, as I 
have written before, is on the community 
basis, communities being designated as Mo- 
hammedan, non-Mohammedan— otherwise 
Hindu, Jain, Sikh, Parsi and so on—Euro- 
pean, Anglo-Indian—meaning Eurasian— 
landholders, universities and commerce and 
industry. It seems a curious arrangement, 
but no other will be possible in India until 
education and prosperity have become more 
general and until social unity and national 
consciousness have taken the place of social 
division and mere class consciousness. 


Do They Want the Ballot? 


Qualifications for the franchise are now 
based on property ownership and tax lia- 
bility; whether literacy as an added quali- 
fication has been disregarded in specified 
instances I am not sure, though I am sure 
that during the preliminary discussions the 
opinion that it would have to be was quite 
frequently expressed. Not more than 10 per 
cent of the population is literate, and one is 
justified in saying that a very large percent- 
age of this 10 per cent are about half baked 
and respond to demagogic appeal much 
more readily than to reasonable argument. 

On the other hand, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population are farmers who 
pay taxes or land rent to the government, 
who are totally ignorant so far as book 
learning is concerned, but who are shrewd 
enough in all that relates to their immedi- 
ate interests. They rely with childlike 
faith upon the fairness and integrity of 
their immediate overlords, who in most 
cases are British district magistrates; but 
their idea of the higher government is a 
good deal like a not unfamiliar Christian 
idea of the hierarchy of heaven. There is a 
tradition and belief that the least of them 
may approach its great ones, but they may 
approach only in prayer. From time im- 
memorial, and particularly down through 
the era of the Great Moguls, the lowest 
citizen in the land has had the right of di- 
rect petition to the most exalted author- 
ity—to the emperor himself in personal 
audience; but the thought of being able to 
interfere in the minutest degree with the 
character, condition or stability of this 
authority has heretofore been a thought 
to these tremendous multitudes entirely 
unthinkable. 

British India, excluding Burma—and I 
exclude Burma because it seems to me that 
on her own showing she has a right to sep- 
arate consideration—has, according to the 
census of 1921, a population of 233,932,832. 
I get these figures from the India Year 
Book for 1923 and I know of no authority 
more currently authoritative. In this ter- 
ritory 5,365,124 voters were enrolled for the 
first Indian elections held in 1920 and large 
numbers of them failed to vote. One sup- 
poses that in being enrolled for the first 
time in their lives they thought they had 
voted. In Burma, on the other hand, which 
has a recorded population of 13,295,564, 


approximately 2,500,000 citizens qualified 
for the franchise and most of them exer- 
cised it. 

These figures speak for themselves and 
they say a lot. I am not going to burden 
myself with the arithmetical and therefore 
uncongenial task of figuring out what they 
amount to in the way of percentages, but 
anyone who wishes to do so will have 
revealed to him the fact that in British 
India, excluding Burma,what they represent 
does not amount to much, from a really 
democratic standpoint, as a foundation for 
responsible government. It is expected, 
however, that these figures will be very 
greatly increased in the returns from the 
second election. 

The building in Delhi, known as the 
Secretariat, in which the government serv- 
ices are housed, is a vast and imposing 
edifice. It looks a good deal like a papier- 
maché exposition building of some sort 
designed with reference chiefly to its orna- 
mental features; but, surrounded as it is 
by spacious gardens brilliantly a-bloom 
with many varieties of flowers, it is impres- 
sive enough; and viewed from the height 
of the historic Ridge above it, it lights up 
the scene quite magnificently and makes 
temporary Delhi look considerably like a 
capital. When the colossal new Delhi, now 
under process of construction, is completed 
this Delhi will be abandoned by govern- 
ment, and it is for this reason, perhaps, 
that a curious air of temporariness envel- 
ops everything to be encountered in the 
governmental environment—an air, inci- 
dentally, which make it somewhat difficult 
for the disinterested stranger to take the 
new government of India altogether seri- 
ously. ‘ 

Though this does not apply to the Goy- 
ernment of India with capital letters—no! 
That is quite a different proposition. The 
Government of India continues to exist as 
a separate entity, which is why the govern- 
ment of India—called diarchical, among 
other things—is so mystifying in its 
observable aspects. 


The Imperial Cabinet 


The Government of India—the one with 
the capital letters—begins with his majesty 
the King-Emperor, who, as he presents 
himself to my mind, is the crown personi- 
fied; the crown being the keystone in the 
vast arch of British Empire. The Govern- 
ment of India has always been autocratic, 
the British institution having been modeled 
in many ways upon similar institutions 
which preceded it. It is probably the most 
liberal and the most kindly government 
that India ever had; but it has always im- 
posed its authority from above and, apart 
from the material considerations underlying 
the British position, has derived no inspi- 
ration from any source save its own will to 
be worthy of its most unusual mission. 

The imperial cabinet, acting in the name 
of the King-Emperor, is the supreme au- 
thority as regards the administration of 
Indian affairs, while Parliament, answer- 
able to the British electorate, lays down the 
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to understand why they are sarcastic about 
the burdens imposed by the maintenance 
of the hill stations. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
British are right in their contention that 
considerations of health are of first impor- 
tance, and the Indians will almost certainly 
subscribe to this view when they have en- 
joyed for a while the benefits originally pro- 
vided by and for the British communities. 

Simla is too heavenly wonderful! One 
could more readily imagine the abandon- 
ment of Delhias the capital of India. Nest- 
ling as it does among the giant deodars 
clothing the foothills of the Himalayas, 
and with the overwhelming magnificence 
of the snow-clad ranges dominating its 
broad horizons, it is beautiful beyond 
dreams of beauty. Incidentally, it offers 
peace and serenity with every breath of per- 
fect air that soughs through its fragrant 
forests; it offers normal home life and so- 


cial activities to normal white men; and ~ 


though it is like no other city ever built by 
Britishers, it was built by Britishers upon 
no foundation save the hills to which it 
clings, and is therefore more British, per- 
haps, than anything else in all India. 


Matters Reserved 


When the governmental Reforms were 
inaugurated one of the objects was to enter 
upon the first stages at least of decentrali- 
zation; so, with this object in view, the 
powers of the old provincial legislative 
councils, the former functions of which were 
limited to discussion and what amounted 
to merely advisory enactment of legislative 
measures, were considerably increased; but 
since this increase was not accompanied by 
any decrease in the prerogatives of the cen- 
tral authority, the provincial legislators 
can make the exercise of their enhanced 
privileges effectual only through their own 
self-restraint and a demonstration on their 
part of a sense of responsibility. 

The most notable privileges conferred 
upon them were the privileges of voting or 
withholding supplies, of initiating legisla- 
tion within prescribed limits and of framing 
their own rules of procedure in case they 
were able to do so in agreement with the 
provincial governor’s ideas. But they were 
empowered to legislate in connection with 
certain subjects only—altogether of a 
provincial character—while other subjects, 
though closely connected with provincial 
interests in many instances, were regarded 
as being too important or too delicate for 
their immature political capacities and were 
therefore reserved to be dealt with by the 
higher and central authorities only. 

Among these subjects are, naturally, 
national defense in all its ramifications, ex- 
ternal relations and the relations between 
the Government of India and the native 
states. Then comes the subject of com- 
munications, under which heading are in- 
eluded railroads and extra-municipal tram- 
ways; inland waterways; shipping and 
navigation, both inland and oceanic; light- 
houses, lightships, beacons, buoys and port 
quarantine; posts, telegraphs, telephones, 
wireless installations and aircraft of all 
kinds. After which customs, excise duties, 
income tax, salt and all other all-India 
revenues; currency and coinage; commerce, 
banking, insurance, trading companies, de- 
velopment of industries and mineral de- 
posits; production and distribution; control 
of the production, manufacture and export 
of opium; control of petroleum and explo- 
sives, arms and ammunition; emigration 
and immigration; criminal law and crim- 
inal procedure; census and statistics; sur- 
vey—geographical, geological, botanical 
and zoological; territorial changes 

But why go on? The list of reserved sub- 
jects is a very long one; but even so, the 
provincial legislative councils have plenty 
with which to occupy themselves; and after 
all, the success or failure of such an experi- 
ment as is being made depends largely upon 
the spirit which animates the superior au- 
thority. That which was instituted under 
the Reforms to supplement the Government 
of India, otherwise the Viceroy-in-Council, 
was an all-India or so-called national legis- 
lature consisting of an upper and a lower 
chamber, the upper chamber being known 
as the Council of State. With that body I 
do not intend to deal except to say that it is 
a very distinguished body and that it func- 
tions somewhat after the manner of a 
Senate, though without constitutional pre- 
rogatives or any rights save rights conferred. 

It was the Legislative Assembly, or lower 
chamber, in which I was particularly inter- 
ested. The Council of State reviews and 
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passes upon all its acts and resolutions, and 
stands, in a sense, between it and the execu- 
tive authority; but it is the real expres- 
sion of the new democracy in India, even 
though its function is limited to asking 
questions and expressing itself legislatively 
in connection with a few designated subjects 
of minor importance. 

I have already described its environment, 
but I must refer again to the general tone 
of quiet exhilaration which I observed and 
which affected me definitely when I drove 
up for the first time in the midst of the flow- 
ers and the brightness and among the 
crowds of interesting strangers to attend in 
the visitors’ gallery one of its morning 
sessions. 

On the government side. of the chamber 
were a number of Englishmen, including 
some official members. Among these were 
the commander in chief, the Home member 
of the viceroy’s council, who has to do with 
the administration of the departments of 
justice, health and other internal affairs; 
and the Finance member, who deals with 
the budget. The contrast between them 
and their Indian colleagues need not be 
dwelt upon. It impressed me as being the 
utmost, and I could not help but feel that 
the Englishmen were there, not as over- 
lords, but only as visitors and interested 
spectators from a foreign country. Out ofa 
total of 103 elected members there are four 
Englishmen, elected by the European com- 
munities of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
the United Provinces. 

The assembly is not authorized to elect 
its own president, though it is provided 
that at the end of four years it will be per- 
mitted todoso. For the time being he is ap- 
pointed by the viceroy. When he came in, 
and, having performed the brief ceremony 
of opening the session, took his seat, my 
impression of the whole scene as a study in 
contrasts and contradictions was complete. 
Sir Frederick Whyte is a typical young 
Englishman of the tall, clean-cut and rather 
classic-featured variety, and in wig and 
gown is the personification of British dig- 
nity and reserve. He has been greatly 
praised by both Britishers and Indians for 
the masterly manner in which he handles 
the widely diversified elements that go to 
form the body over which he presides. 


The Commander in Chief 


I attended a good many sessions, but the 
two most important were devoted to official 
presentations of reserved subjects. Defense 
and finance are among these, as they are 
among the subjects withheld from provin- 
cial interference; and while they are, one 
cannot imagine any group of radical poli- 
ticians doing irreparable damage to the 
immediate and necessary scheme of things. 

His excellency, Lord Rawlinson, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., is commander in chief 
of the military establishment in India. He 
is known as the extraordinary member of 
the viceroy’s council, while the six other 
members are designated as ordinary. This, 
of course, is because the commander in chief 
has nothing to do with the civil administra- 
tion; but that internal tranquillity and 
border defense are among the most im- 
portant considerations to be dealt with by 
the Government of India is not open to 
question. And you cannot be responsible 
for the security and general behavior of 
nearly a fifth of the human race and take 
many risks of a purely sentimental charac- 
ter, can you? Particularly if 90 per cent of 
that fifth of the human race happens to be 
a wholly uninformed mass of humanity 
hereditarily and constitutionally incapable 
of being responsible for itself. Lord Raw- 
linson was in the chamber that morning to 
make a statement with regard to the In- 
dianization of the Indian army. 

After a few preliminary routine questions 
and answers, he rose to his feet, while a 
hush of eager expectancy fell upon the au- 
dience he was to address. He spoke with 
an incisive but gentle persuasiveness, and 


. he reviewed the question of Indian defense 


from beginning to end. 

The necessity for his doing this arose 
from what a great many persons believed 
to have been a somewhat ill advised or 
rather premature decision on the part of 
the members of the imperial cabinet who 
were directly responsible—the Secretary of 
State for India, that is, and the Secretary 
of State for War—to appoint a committee 
which should go to India and investigate 
the organization and administration of the 
Indian army and make recommendations 
with regard to possiblechanges. This action 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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giving illustrations, 
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315—A Man’s strap watch, 
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ADOLPHE SCHWOB, Inc., 45 Maiden Lane, New York. Established 1874. 
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775—18-karat white gold, 
16-jewel. $80.00 


PHIL: (surprised) “What luck! The curtain isn’t up yet.” 


BETTY: (with a superior air) “Luck? Nothing of the sort. 
Here—on my wrist—is the answer!” 


PHIL:—“Does that tiny jewel keep time?” 
BETTY:—“To the second! And isn’t it adorable?” 


S Beene has its devotees—which explains the steadily 
, increasing preference for Tavannes Watches by women 

as well as by men. For the Tavannes is made by the world’s 
most expert watchmakers to measure off the hours with 
chronometer-like accuracy. 


This precision is a proof of the makers’ sincere devotion to the 
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watches for fastidious people, the models are fashioned with abso- 
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Whether your choice is a sturdy strap model or a bit of jeweled 
daintiness, your Tavannes is critically designed both as time-keeper 
and as ornament. Yet unfailing accuracy is never sacrificed to beauty. 
Inventions perfected through constant experimenting have success- 


fully adapted the delicate watch mechanism to any size or any shape 
of Tavannes model. 
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Service Plant renders real service to jewelers by keeping in stock abundant ~ a 
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the average time required for a British 
officer to rise to commanding rank, and 
that it would be necessary, of course, for 
Indian officers to get their training and ex- 
perience in the usual order. 

Another morning the finance member 
came before the assembly to discuss the 
budget, together with a deficit of £9,000,- 
000, and the necessity for resorting to 
additional taxation in order that the budget 
might be balanced. There is a long and—to 
me, at any rate—interesting story connected 
with this also. It has to do with a commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the financial 
status of the country and to make recom- 
mendations—as usual. The commissioners 
investigated; ‘they enveloped themselves 
in an atmosphere of deep dark mystery and 
nobody knew what the outcome of their 
investigation would be; there was a tre- 
mendous amount of talk, but no revelations; 
and so it happened that the morning the 
finance member appeared before the as- 
sembly was a most important occasion. He 
was to reveal all! 

Sir Basil Blackett is nobody’s orator, and 
in his official thinking processes he displays 
about as much emotion as a cash register; 
but as he stood before that assembly of the 
almost wholly political minded and set 
forth in measured periods of extraordinary 
detail the whole fiscal situation in India, 
the thought occurred to me that he had a 
gift for figures and statistics. The final 
proposition which he had to make, how- 
ever, in the form of a bill originating in 
council, was the most unpolitical proposition 
that anybody realizing the current circum- 
stances could possibly have conceived. It 
was conceived by the investigating com- 
mission and indorsed by the government of 
India. 

The salt monopoly was inherited by the 
British from the Mogul Empire, but it has 
always been exceedingly unpopular. Not 
that the tax imposed really amounts to 
much as regards the citizens either indi- 
vidually or en masse; but there seems to be 
a principle involved which gets down to the 
lowest intelligence. All of which being 
true, the announcement which the finance 
member had to make was that the govern- 
ment of India had decided that the only 
way to wipe out the deficit and balance 
the budget was to double the duty on salt. 
There were cries from the floor of the House: 

“No! Never!” 

“Infamous!” 

“It cannot be done!” 

“We will not consent!” 

And in a storm of protest Sir Basil 
Blackett finished what he had to say and 
resumed his seat. 

Shortly after this I left Delhi, so I 
failed to follow the subsequent arguments. 
But when I reached Calcutta I was inter- 
ested to learn that the bill had been all but 
unanimously rejected by the Indian legisla- 
ture and had been almost immediately 
certified by the viceroy in its original form. 
And thus does an autocracy maintain itself 
even as the party only of the first part in an 
established dyarchy. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


Indian Soldiers in the Khyber Pass 
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. . I had a lot of trouble getting comfortable 
shoes. Then I bought Glove-Grip Shoes. Man!— 
the difference they did make! It was like slipping 
my feet into a bath of sunshine. They fit like a pair 
of gloves. And they are the smartest-looking pair 
of shoes I ever had!” 


HERE’S the best reason in the world why men 
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Shoes—they are made to fit. 

Glove-Grip Shoes are cut to the actual shape of 
the human foot. Made to follow the curve of the 
arch, the soft leather of the upper fits closely, and 
gently supports the arch muscles. Lacing the Glove- 
Grip Shoe lifts up the arch instead of pressing it 
down. This feature is patented and exclusive. 
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ing a new schedule of low air pressures for 
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Motorists have called it the most welcome 
development in the history of the automobile. 


During the past year users of Dayton Thoro- 
bred Cords have enjoyed a degree of motoring 
satisfaction heretofore unapproached. They 
have gotten greater comfort, greater safety and 
greater service from their tires. And because 
Thorobreds are built for low air pressure they 
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the amazing mileage for which Dayton Thoro- 
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for a copy of “The Making of a Thorobred.” 
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here’s somepun else ag’in: I am a friend 
that much that I wouldn’t be putting no 
monkey wrenches in the ways of your bet- 
terin’ yourself, Brother Weist.’’ Hestopped 


and lowered his tone to a whisper: ‘‘That 
there white house acrost the street. I'll 
say youse good-by now. Don’t go fur- 


gittin’—free-handed!”’ 

A slight vertigo seized Nehemiah. The 
cottage swelled into an amorphous white 
balloon and tipped crazily upon the fir 
hedge surrounding it. He clutched toward 
his companion. He was alone! He dived 
after the retreating figure and pinioned its 
arm. 

“What do youse want to make hurry 
fur? Why ain’t youse going insides along 
fur mebbe a quatter of an hour or some 
such?” 

Hulsebus peered at the disorganized 
Nehemiah. 

“Well, if I have got to h’ist youse up the 
steps I will then!”’ he growled in some dis- 
gust. “‘But I ain’t going to stay settin’ a 
quatter of nohour. Here it’s half past seven 
on us a’ready, and you have got to git your- 
self out of the house by a quatter behind 
nine. You mind of that dime Sam Feltbinder 
is aimin’ to git off us.” 

“T guess if I couldn’t do the biz in a hour 
and a half, I couldn’t do it neither in two 
hours and a half,” the reénforced suitor 
made bold to predict. 

At such reckless remarks do the little 
gods laugh! 

If Nehemiah kad had any doubts as to 
the cordiality of their reception they were 
immediately dispelled by their hostess. 
For a second, owing to a slight nearsighted- 
ness, she stared at them glassily. Then she 
swung the door wide. 

“Well, was this here you now, Henry? 
And Nehemiah Weist! Well, if it ain’t! 
Come right along insides oncet!”’ 


“Much obliged to meet you,” grunted 
Nehemiah. 
“We was passin’ anyways,’ remarked 


Hulsebus airily. ‘‘So we conceited we’d 
just drop on in fur the sakes of old times 
that way. I got to be soon leavin’, but 
Brother Weist here will stay settin’.” 

“Well, I guess anyway! Won’t you spare 
your hats? Leave me take that there bun- 
dle off you, Nehemiah.” 

Nehemiah clutched to his ribs the box of 
candy. 

“Ty ain’t anyways ready to let it,’’ he said 
hoarsely. 

“A dozen eggs you was tryin’ to sell me, 
I would bet,”’ surmised the sprightly widow. 
“But come on into the room. I sure have 
glad to see you.’ 

Yes, I’m a wondering what you’re 
buying eggs at,’’ Nehemiah parried politely. 

“Pick out our chairs oncet.” Mrs. 
Loobliner swept grandly before them into a 
sizable room with six chairs and two sofas 
spaced symmetrically against the walls. 
“But eggs, now. I couldn’t tell you what 
they was sellin’ at, because I don’t feel fur 
’em this here time of year. Yes, my con- 
stitution accommodates me that way. Till 
it comes spring now, and eggs is cheap 
ag’in, it is now awful the appytites I gits fur 
‘em. But him now—my dear departed. 
Two eggs I had got to make fur mister sum- 
mer nor winter just the same. And three 
sides of bacon every winter hand running.” 

“Yes, I always heard Loobliner was much 
fur his stummick.’’ Hulsebus rocked gen- 
teelly. “‘But I guess he could afford fur it,” 
he added penetratingly. 

“Yes, I give you he was fond fur his 
stummick,”’ sighed the widow. “If you 
ast me, it was his stummick where took him 
off a’ready. He overet hisself at a styl- 
ish oyster supper; and then he went to 
work and ketched a cold fur me; and till 
nine days he was a corpse a ready. Doe 
says lungs; but I hold, still, to his stum- 
mick.” 

“Well, anyways, he was a good pur- 
wider. And I guess, too, he never near 
used up his incomes. We hear, anyway, 
where he left you pretty comfortable off.”’ 

“T ain’t gone hungry yet, anyhow,” ad- 
mitted the widow. ‘‘But then I was never 
so much fur my wittles.”’ 

Hulsebus stared bleakly at her after this 
barren admission. 

“Well, anyways,” he probed, “youse 
ain’t got to go to work and support yourself 
none.’ 

His hostess tipped a coquettish shoulder. 

“There’s some seems ready fur to take 
that job off me,” she giggled. ‘‘But then 


ag’in I might mebbe go intosome such little 
business fur myself.’ 

Hulsebus turned slowly and gazed upon 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah, shriveled in the 
exact center of the high horsehair sofa, his 
hat and box upon the floor behind his heels, 
was fearing glazedly at the widow. 

‘If you’re got plenty to inwest,”’ stum- 
bled Hulsebus, “to be sure, there’s plenty 
enough inwestments.” 

“Or a body kin take always in a partner,” 
supplemented the hostess briskly. ‘Now 
if this here town had a up- -to-dater hotel, 
the drummers would stop at, in place of 
flittin’ to Danwille ower. 

Hulsebus started slightly. 
dropped to its lowest ebb: 

“Meanin’ on the partnerships plan? 
Well, even that takes cash—unless you’re 
referrin’ to marriage.’ 

“That, there’ s the pity of it,” sighed the 
widow. ‘But if you kin git the other party 
to raise the heft of it 

If the temperature had suddenly fallen 
half the length of the thermometer, Hulse- 
bus could not have looked more thoroughly 
chilled. He cast a leaden glance upon the 
destroyer of his hopes and got stiffly to his 
feet. His very tone sounded frosty. 

“Well, I'll be leavin’. Youse might as 
well come along, too, Weist.”” Nehemiah 
dazedly shook his head. ‘Well, anyway, 
give me the package to take: along back,” 
suggested Hulsebus heavily. ‘‘ Youse won’t 
find no use fur that there, I should guess, 
anyhow,” 

Nehemiah’s heel feebly kicked the box, 
but he sat still, breathing hard. 

“But, land sake!” the widow protested 
heartily, ‘‘don’t all both of youse be leavin’, 
just when we git to speakin’ so comfortable 
about inwestments and whatever. It’s 
some hard fur a lone lady to put out her 
incomes to the best adwantages.”’ 

A spark flickered to feeble life in Hulse- 
bus’ orbs. 

“You wouldn’t be referrin’, I should sup- 
pose, to two farms and a dairy?”’ 

“Three farms and a dairy,’”’ corrected 
the hostess. “‘But the more farms, the 
more taxes yet.”’ 

Mr. Hulsebus sat down. He sat down so 
promptly that his chin quivered from the 
jar. His eyes rolled toward Nehemiah as 
though seeking corroboration for what his 
ears had seemed to hear. 

But Nehemiah betrayed no animation at 
the surprising turn the conversation had 
taken. The years had been rolling back so 
swiftly for him that he was in fact some- 
what dizzy. Before him sat not the Widow 
Loobliner but Mattie Shreier; in his ears 
were her well-remembered tones; in his 
heart was growing the old-time ache. 

Sixteen years, indeed, had not made 
great changes in the idol of his life. Her 
hair was as black as ever; she wore it as 
tightly crimped and as snugly drawn into a 
knot upon the top of her head. She was 
still built upon the isosceles pattern, widen- 
ing steadily from the top to the base. She 
still scratched one elbow and then the other 
as she talked. 

The first shock had passed and Nehe- 
miah was feebly rallying himself at the time 
she confessed to the ownership of the third 
farm. He was dully surprised at Hulsebus’ 
reaction to this reyelation. Should that 
not have been the signal paramount for him 
to leave? Nehemiah began to feel annoy- 
ance. He became aware that he felt warm 
when Mrs. Loobliner smiled upon him; 
that he felt cold when she smiled upon 
Hulsebus. 

A clock in the adjoining room clanged 
eight. Nehemiah started and _ surrepti- 
tiously verified the hour by his own cheap 
timepiece. Watch in palm, he gazed in- 
quiringly at Hulsebus. Hulsebus caught 
his eye and immediately averted his own. 
He lolled at ease in the largest armchair, 
his prominent eyes luxuriating upon his 
hostess and her possessions; upon the vo- 
luminous lace curtains at the windows; 
upon the row of enlarged Shreiers and 
Loobliners crowding along the walls in rich 
frames; upon the rug before the fireplace 
displaying a haughty mastiff with tail ram- 
pant; upon the marble-topped table sup- 
porting a glass dome and a large gilt-edge 
Lives of the Saints. He even seemed to 
gaze upon these chattels with somewhat of 
a proprietary air. 

From gazing dreamily upon the widow, 
Nehemiah now directed the full force of his 
attention to Hulsebus. When, compelled 


His voice 
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by this steady gaze, the latter finally darted 
a nervous glance in his direction, Nehemiah 
surreptitiously held up the watch and 
pointed to the hour hand. Thereupon 
Hulsebus gazed at him fishily and deliber- 
ately hitched his chair about so as to as- 
sume a more confidential angle to their 
hostess and a chilling broadside to Nehe- 
miah, 

“Yes, I give you,’’ Mrs. Loobliner was 
saying, ‘‘I been through awful high society 
since I was a young single girl a’ready. 
But it didn’t suit me just so good. And 
when mister up and fell off fur me, I moved 
myself back ower. It does now pleasure 
my eyes fur to see old friends like youse 
a settin’ so sociable alongside. It does 
now.” 

“Yes, but,’’ struck in Nehemiah loudly, 

“it’s gittin’ late on us. Leastways, on 
Hilsebus there. This side of fifteen min- 
utes he passed his promise fur to set, and 
here it’s 

“Gittin’ late, he puts it!’’ Hulsebus 
laughed easily. ‘‘That there feller goes to 
bed with his chickens still. And gits up 
with them too. Now me, the night ain’t 
har’ly in its beginnings fur me yet. Course, 
I hire a girl fur to make the fires and cook 
me; so I'say, what’s the use anyway? 
What’s money fur but to git quick spent? 
Isays. If I want to lay, I’m a goin’ to lay, 
I says. But Weist here! Well, course, 
we'll have to excuse him if he wants fur to 
go. Ain’t not?” 

Nehemiah’s ears strained at their moor- 
ings. He all but slid off the steep tufts of 
horsehair. 

“But we ain’t anyways tired of you.” 
The lady flashed him a smile of one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you stay settin’ a while yet a’ready?”’ 

“You bet I’m a-goin’ to stay settin’,’ 
gritted Nehemiah. 

It was but too evident that Hulsebus 
had succumbed to the lure of luxury. He 
ignored Nehemiah entirely and devoted 
himself blatantly to the widow. He threw 
back his coat and toyed expansively with 
the horsehair guard of his watch. Occa- 
sionally he thrust a hand into his pocket 
and jingled his keys. He crunched his heels 
into the Brussels carpet. Each attempt of 
the hostess to include her other guest in the 
conversation was frustrated by a fulsome 
interruption on the part of the traitor. 

Dampness exuded from Nehemiah’s 
palms as he rubbed them helplessly against 
the horsehair; bitterness exuded from his 
heart. But no words exuded from his 
tongue. The fountains of his speech, puny 
at best, were completely dried up, pre- 
sumably by the fire of rage within him. 

Beneath him reposed the amatory con- 
fectionery; beyond him the widow, includ- 
ing the farms and the dairy; and between 
them, growing larger each minute, the per- 
fidious Hulsebus; to say nothing of those 
dim shapes about them, unseen but power- 
ful, an encompassing swarm of bachelors 
and widowers whom the widow now and 
again invoked as “‘some such others.” 
Saint Lawrence upon the bars of his griddle 
was never more tormented than was 
Nehemiah upon his tufts of horsehair. An- 
other quarter hour passed—a half. 

“Yes, I live still by the same house 
where I was fetched up,” his treacherous 
neighbor was saying. ‘‘But I’m thinking 
some serious of making a change. I’m a 
feller that’s funny that way. You can’t 
keep me down. I could as sooner, fur in- 
stinct, be a managin’ three or four places as 
what I kin this one. Not that I ain’t pretty 
good fixed a’ready.” 

Nehemiah grabbed up his hat and the 
box and leaped off the springs. 

“T’m a goin’ and you’re a goin’!’’ he 
cried somewhat wildly. He danced before 
Hulsebus as though the carpet was hot 
under his feet. “It’s ten minutes behind 
nine a’ready, and you have overstayed 
yourself by —— 

Hulsebus reared back before the battle 
flames in Nehemiah’s eyes, then rose. 

“Well, don’t git anyways excited ower 
it,” he mumbled; and to the surprised Mrs. 
Loobliner, “But mebbe I might as well be 
goin’. I ordered me a room at the hotel 
a’ready and Sam Feltbinder is a waitin’ up 
to see me on some such business. Not’’— 
he swung upon her with emphasis—‘‘ that 
I would adwise anybody to have much 
dealing with that there feller. His kind 
ain’t my stripe. A nickel is more bigger as 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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“Not eggs, exactly. No, I wouldn’t say 
eggs. Somepun more expensive. Twicet as 
dear as what the Al pullets is.” 

Mrs. Loobliner removed the lid. Her 
smile vanished. Something of consternation 
cramped her tone. 

“Well, I would guess too!”’ 

She set the box upon her knee and stared 
at it. 

“Eat it oncet!’’ beamed Nehemiah. And 
added rakishly, ‘‘There’s plenty more, still, 
where that there come from.” 

“Yes, I guess, too,” the recipient again 
remarked vaguely. She hoisted her little 
finger delicately and edged a piece from the 
corner. ‘‘Ain’t you goin’ to sample it?” 

“T don’t gener’ly pick a piece between 
meals.” 

Nehemiah’s tone was suddenly pinched; 
his face was pinched; his arms tightened 
across his meager chest as he watched the 
progress of the momentous bite. The 
momentous bite! He gazed down upon the 
cavity in the ruined box. The ruined 
box! Ruined! No chance for a refund now! 
How had it happened? What had he done? 
Why had he done it? He had no chance 
with the widow. Feltbinder—Hulse- 
pus) And yet he had handed over the 

ox! 

An elbow cracked as he pitched forward 
and breathed hoarsely, “‘I got somepun 
pertikler to speak to youse.”’ 

The widow licked her fingers and glanced 
at him in a manner curiously unsympa- 
thetic. Nehemiah rose, shook down his 
trousers legs and sat down again. 

“What I’m about to inquire into,” he 
husked, “is what you think anyhow of 
this—well, of this here second marriages.” 

“T don’t think nothing at all.” Mrs. 
Loobliner eyed Nehemiah coldly and 
smacked her lips over her succulent bite. 
“T ain’t fur "em. Not anyways till I find 
me a feller where suits me perfect.” 

Nehemiah swayed slightly backward. 
Mrs. Loobliner swallowed and reached for 
a second piece. The nonchalance of the 
gesture was to Nehemiah as the straw that 
wrought the tragic dénouement of the camel. 
All the torturous indecision of the past 
three days, all the ignominy of the evening, 
the traitorous conduct of Hulsebus, the 
ache that had sprung unexpectedly to life 
in his bosom, and now the rape of the box 
of candy, burst with full force within 
Nehemiah, exploded him out of his chair 
and thundered in broken phrases from his 
lips. 

The excoriated one sat in stricken silence, 
holding the piece of candy and gazing up- 
ward at Nehemiah. Such a smile as he had 
dreamed of sixteen years before slowly 
curved her lips as he climaxed bitterly: 

“And now you’ve even up and et me the 
dollar-fifty fur the box! I can’t git no re- 
fund fur it no more!” 

“Was that now how you fixed it,” 
queried the widow softly, “‘Nehemiah?’’ 
Nehemiah sat down. ‘‘Nehemiah’’—and 
her tone was even more soft—“‘you’re the 
perfect feller I was speakin’ about.” 

Nehemiah groaned. His fingers felt 
dizzily for his head. Still with that tran- 
scendent smile, Mrs. Loobliner continued: 

“One spen’thrif’ husband is _ plenty 
enough fur one woman in one lifetime. A 
chicken dinner oncet every week of his life 
Loobliner would have, that I give you. Not 
that Iam unfaithful tomy dear departed ’’— 
her metal horn vibrated piously—‘‘but it 
was many a time I was thinking on you, 
Nehemiah, when he was plaguin’ me fur a 
third helping of the rich expensive cake or 
whatever.” 
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“And you up and felt down on me fur 
the candy!’’ fumbled Nehemiah. 

Mrs. Loobliner caressed him with her 
eyes and nodded. 

“Eggs I could have stood fur. A one- 
pound box I might mebbe have got ower. 
But a two-pound—well, when I seen the 
two-pounder it brang up all the extrawa- 
gances I lived through these sixteen years 
back a’ready. It turned me cold to my 
bosom.” She placed her palm against that 
afflicted region. 

“Then you wasn’t anyways took with 
Hulsebus?”’ pondered the bewildered Ne- 
hemiah. 

“Hulsebus!”’ scorned the widow. “That 
dopple where throwed a _ nickel and 
wouldn’t even to stoop fur it!” 

“But, Feltbinder—ain’t he ——”’ 

“T ain’t sayin’ I ain’t had my chancet at 
Feltbinder,”’ coyly affirmed his companion. 
“The sun ain’t setting this afternoon yet 
till he is hustling the front steps up, 
a-packin’ that there.’’ She pointed to the 
Lives of the Saints. “But he don’t make 
nothing with me; nur neither his book 
yet.”” Her eyes hardened as they rested 
upon it. ‘Some profane, I call it, fur mere 
folks to write the saints out while they’re 
wrote fur us a’ready in the one and only 
Word. But, to be sure, I’ll leave it settin’ 
fur the gilt edges.” 

Nehemiah’s knees clinched in ecstasy. 

“Oh, Mattie!’”? he breathed. Words 
failed him for a moment. Then, ‘“‘ What we 
kin both together of us save still!” 

“Ain’t it is wonderful!’’ sighed Mattie 
Loobliner, née Shreier. “The future, now, 
looks all gold that way.” 

“Some silver,’”’ corrected the literal Ne- 
hemiah. “Not furgitting the greenbacks 
neither.” 

Indeed, it appeared as their gold, silver 
and green future began to unfold that they 
were not liable to forget anything that per- 
tained to their adopted color scheme. 
Bank books in hand, they sat close upon 
the horsehair sofa and dreamed such 
dreams as only three farms and a dairy may 
inspire. 

Nor did they neglect the chicken yard, 
for as the future Mrs. Weist affirmed: 

“Them chickens is just so much welwet 


of the farms; and when we make corpses 


out of them, they kin be a side line fur the | 
But what’s that now?” 


dairy products. 
For a resolute fist upon the front door had 


crashed discord in her rhapsody. ‘Such a | 
tellygram, mebbe,”’ she faltered as she rose. | 
However, it was no thin envelope that | 


was thrust upon her as she peered into the 
night, but a thick box and above the box a 
gallant voice that panted: 
“Sweets at the sweets oncet! Three 
pound. And I would have fetched it quicker 
if that there dopplig girl hadn’t a-went 
and shut the bakery up a’ready. Yes, I had 
to pack her off her house yet. But I’m a 
feller where’s funny that way. When I up 
and set my mind onto somepun, it just sets. 
And I says to myself, ‘Now that there’s an 
awful sweet little lady,’ I says; ‘so if I’m 


took with her, what’s the use of wastin’ | 


time?’ I says.” 

Mrs. Loobliner clamped the box under 
her arm and pointed over her shoulder with 
an icy finger nail. 

“T’ve just picked my second.” 

Her visitor gave an astonished snort and 
launched into a prolonged hop that landed 
him upon the threshold of the room indi- 
cated. His triumphant mustache lost a 
curve as he stared within. Indeed, the 
whole of Mr. Hulsebus seemed but one 
curve, and that a backward one, as he 
clapped an agonized palm against his mid- 
dle and backed toward the door. 

“T’ll anyways take my property,” he 
heaved, his eyes rolling upon the recently 
tendered box. 

Mrs. Loobliner decisively plucked his hat 
from the shelf of the hatrack and decisively 
extended it. 

“T’ll give youse good night then,” she 
said firmly. 

She opened the front door and all but 
closed it upon a baffled coat tail. 

The bride-elect was not, indeed, in the 
languorous mood common with those so re- 
cently affianced. The metal spike upon her 
turret emitted revolving rays as she rushed 
again into the lighted room and thrust the 
three-pound box upon the blissful Ne- 
hemiah. 

“Make quick the back door out and git 
to the bak’ry till the girl outens the lights! 
This here will fetch us the dollar-fifty re- 
fund—and seventy-five cents exter fur a 
bonuses, or what you call it!” 
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Never 
again! 


—said the man from Ohio, as 
he recovered his composure 


ID your garter ever come wn- 

hooked? In public? How public? 
The man from Ohio waited under the 
clock in Grand Central Terminal in 
New York in full view of the commuters 
for half an hour—with a pink garter 
trailing out of trouser leg! Silk hat, 
Prince Albert, patent leather shoes— 
pink garter. Great! 


Then he became an E.Z. user. E.Z. 
garters are as free from hooks as your 
socks. They are self-adjusting. There 
is just one continuous circle of w-i-d-e 
soft elastic. They come with either 
one or two grips to fasten onto your 
sock, as you prefer. When E.Z. garters 
are on your legs you simply can’t feel 
them. No binding of veins or muscles. 
Yet they stay up till you take them 
off with your socks. 


Try one pair of E.Z. garters and we 
doubt very much if you will ever wear 


any other kind. Most haberdashers 


fur us. We kin feed ’em from the scourin’s | S¢lithem. They cost thesameas others. 


Try them out. Get a pair today. 


E.Z. garters are made in a variety 
of colors and styles, including the 
E.Z. Sport Garter. Prices 25c to $1. 
E.Z. Wide Suspenders $1. Made 
solely by The Thos. P. Taylor 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Orig- 
inators of the Wide-Web Idea. 
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long in discovering that many conductors 
on the line had a “‘brother-in-law’’—a little 
bell concealed in the palm of the hand to 
ring and sound the same as the register. 
They were made by a manufacturer of 
burglars’ tools in the Bowery. He always 
warned his buyers that he was only making 
chestnut bells forthem. At that time every- 
body carried a chestnut bell to ring if a poor 
joke was sprung. 

The evidence I secured led to the break- 
ing up of this system, the arrest and con- 
viction of many conductors, and the in- 
stallation of clock registers. 


My next assignment was at a race track | 


to watch for professional criminals and 
counterfeit bookmakers’ tickets. Here my 
experience in the printing office came in 
handy, for I had a knowledge of paper and 
printing that made it easy to spot a coun- 
terfeit on sight. 


Work Among the Radicals 


Then followed some interesting work 
among anarchists. Revolutionary agitators 
were very busy in this country as well as in 
England and Europe. There had been 
numerous bomb outrages, and the German 
Government began the investigation of 


political offenders and anarchists in this | 


country from the standpoint of possible de- 
signs upon that government. I mingled 
with revolutionists here, and personally 
knew the Chicago anarchists who were 
executed, as well as living revolutionists 
like Emma Goldman and Alexander Berk- 
man. Later I was sent to London, and 
under Superintendents Shore and Melville, 
of Scotland Yard, worked around Hyde 
Park, even becoming a soap-box orator. 
There I stayed until 1895, and upon coming 
home found that the American Bankers’ 
Association, then having about 1000 mem- 
bers, was taking steps to combat the forgers 
and yeggs who were defrauding and robbing 
banks all over the country. Funds had 
been raised to finance a campaign against 
bank criminals and a protective depart- 
ment was being established in New York. 
I was chosen to supervise this work, and 
held that job from 1895 to 1907. 

Here began my study of criminals 
through records which were an improve- 
ment upon those of the time, though they 
would naturally seem crude in comparison 
with the present-day information and 
identification systems of the police. Re- 
member, we had no Bertillon system of 
measurements then, much less anything 
like Commissioner Henry’s fingerprint sys- 
tem, which I afterward introduced into 
America, but had to depend upon photo- 
graphs and good descriptions—and, as I 
will show presently, the description of 
criminals or people of any kind is a fine art. 
The police officer no less than the novelist 
can, with one or two happy strokes, not 
only make you see a character in your 
imagination, but enable you to identify him 
in the flesh. 

Up to that time rogues’ gallery records 
had been kept in books. We started a card 
system which had more than one advan- 
tage. James O’Brien, bank forger, might be 
known by half a dozen aliases, such as 
Pittsburgh Jim, Dandy O’Brien, Jim the 
Penman, and so forth. The card system 
made it possible carefully to cross index 
O’Brien under all these names, where his 
record in one place in a book under “James 
O’Brien’? might escape the investigator 
looking for Jim the Penman. By the his- 
tory system, too, it was possible to cross 
index other and more important facts about 
criminals—their relatives, haunts, methods 
of working, prison records and the like. A 
criminal’s method of working is often more 
significant than his name, aliases or record. 
To illustrate: 

In the state of California criminals are 
carefully recorded and indexed in a state 
identification bureau. Sometime ago a 
burglary was committed and detailed in- 
formation about the method of working was 
sent to the state bureau. Some burglars 
are neat in their work, others careless; 
some respect property not taken away, 
others are destructive; some are skilled 
professionals, others obviously amateurs or 
beginners; one man will take food or a 
drink of liquor if there is any on the prem- 
ises, while others will touch nothing. The 
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saving money by economical operation. 


The McCray is performing this same efh- 
cient and economical service wherever 
there is need for refrigerators—in grocery 
stores, markets, hotels, hospitals, clubs, in- 
stitutions, florist shops, as wellas in homes. 
There is a style and size to meet every need. 


In stores and institutions, where perish- 
able foods must be handled in large quan- 
tities, McCray service is particularly 
valuable, eliminating losses and building 
more business by keeping stocks fresh and 
tempting and enabling attractive display. 
McCray service is just as vital in your 
home. Your ownand your family’s health 
depends upon your refrigerator. The ap- 
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For Grocery Stores 


One of many stock models 
available immediately. We 
build to order when desired. 
Ask for details. 


for all purposes 


Name. 


Street 
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Look for the 
McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the refriger- 
ator equipment in the better 
grocery stores, markets, res- 
taurants, hotelsandinhomes. 
Thisname plate gives positive 
assurance offresh,wholesome 
foods. 


“We're Saving Good and “Money 
with our M°CRAY REFRIGERATORS 


HIS is the double service of every 
McCray refrigerator— preventing 
waste by keeping food fresh, wholesome 
| and tempting until it reaches your table; 


petizing appeal of your meals depends 
eupon it. And your pocketbook suffers, as 
well as your health, if it is inefficient. 


Ask your grocer, meat dealer, orany McCray 
user. They know the McCray quality which 
is responsible for McCray service; quality 
that goes through to every hidden detail. 
Highest grade materials—expert craftsman- 
ship—our third-of-a-century experience 
in fine refrigerator building—the patented 
McCray system providing air circulation 
—all these give you assurance of satisfac’ 
tory service over a long period of years. 


Residence models from $35 up. McCray resi- 
dence models may be used without change for 
ice or mechanical refrigeration; commercial 
models readily adapted to machine use. Out- 
side icing, availableif desired. Sendthecoupon 
for complete information regarding equipment 
which exactly meets your needs. No obligation. 


McCray Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory) 


RA 


For Markets 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 
2412 Lake Street, 
Kendallville, Indiana 


Please send me further infor- 
mation about the refrigerators 
checked. 


() Markets 0) Grocers 
(} Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 
{} Residences () Florists 
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is your assurance of 
Perfect Style 
Perfect Fit 


Perfect Service 
Perfect Satisfaction 


REG.US PAT. OFF TGP CO, 


Famous Shoes 


for Women 
“Milan” 


Delightful as Springtime itself is 
the grace of this style. Presented 
in Black Satin, with Black Ooze 
collar, covered wood heel, 
and flexible sole. = 


CORRECT SPRING STYLE CREATIONS 


Smart and distinctive are the new types of QUEEN 
Quatity shoes for dress, street and sport wear. 
Smooth flowing lines, clever patterns, fine leathers 
and workmanship lend charm, insure comfort 
and afford a new pleasure in footwear. At Lead- 


ing Stores, $5.50 to $10.00. 


Illustrated folder of advance Spring styles, FREE, on request. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
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Schoble Supreme 


igh quality, superb style, and 
beautiful new shadings! 
That's why the Schoble wins 
with young men. 


SCHOBLE HATS 


Others *6and up 


jor Style for Service 


FRANK SCHOBLE & CO.,Philadelphia 
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California records are kept on punched 
cards so that, given a report upon a burglar 
who has done a job in, say, three or four 
characteristic ways, it is possible to run 


_rods through the punch holes in several 


thousand cards and select maybe the half 
dozen pertaining to criminals who work in 
those particular ways. Well, in this case, 
when the rods were run through the cards, 
only one criminal was found who worked 
in that particular way, and the police knew 
where he was and brought him in—and he 
confessed to the job. 


In the bank work, I compiled a sys- 


tematic Who’s Who of yeggs and forgers. 
Taking two copies of a police publication 
in which criminal portraits were published, 
I mounted them on cards and kept them 
before me until they became familiar. We 
segregated the criminals according to the 
class of crime they were best known to 
operate in. Every morning I went to police 
headquarters to see criminals in the line-up, 
constantly visited the police courts and 
journeyed to other cities when criminals of 
importance were in custody. Such a crim- 
inal might be an old yegg or a new forger, 
or even that extremely rare character, the 
skillful bank burglar. I had carte blanche 
to travel, and willingly went half across the 
country for the opportunity of seeing some 
particular person in the criminal world who 
was important in my branch of detection. 


| I never lost a chance to interview a crook, 


and most always got valuable information 
from him. 

My system of records required so much 
information that some of it could only be 
supplied by the criminal himself, or his as- 


| sociates, and the only basis upon which it 


eould be secured was through friendship, by 
treating him as a human being. Psychology 
plays a very important part in the detection 
of criminals, and in the examination of sus- 
pected persons and the securing of confes- 
sions. The most successful detective is the 
one who frankly pits his wits against those 
of the criminal or suspect. 

With thieves of all kinds, from the petty 
sneak thief to the yegg and hold-up bandit, 
you are first of all, ninety-nine times in a 
hundred, dealing with a weak or warped 
personality that has seldom been treated 
fairly by police officers. If encountered 
soon after arrest, this type of criminal is 
usually perplexed in addition. These re- 
marks do not apply to the forger or 
swindler, who is a higher type of personal- 
ity, with education or training in some craft. 
The true thief is not all there mentally or 
physically. His environment from birth 
has usually been wrong and against him. 
He may be a child of thieves, for there are 


| families of thieves, and families of families 
| of thieves, all families of families of families. 


One such family formerly operated from 
Ohio, where a father and mother, both 
thieves, lived on a farm which was a train- 
ing school for their own children and for 
children they adopted and turned into crim- 
inals. Besides the destructive influence of 
such a heredity and home, those children 
were denied the association of normal chil- 
dren. They never learned to play children’s 
games or belong to the sand-lot baseball 
nine as they grew older, and the results of 


such up-bringing are all too plain when the © 


criminal is brought before a police examiner 
who recognizes the value of sympathy and 
psychology. Simply to address a criminal 
kindly may win his confidence. 


Fair Treatment for the Accused 


‘Why, you’re the first bull I ever met 
that I could talk to!’’ many a criminal has 
confessed to me. 

Inquiries about a suspect’s family touch 
responsive chords. ‘‘Have you a father? 
A mother? No sisters or brothers? . If you 
are an orphan, then you are all the more en- 
titled to sympathy, because you have never 
had advantages enjoyed by other boys and 
girls.” Constant discussion of a prisoner’s 
family almost invariably inclines him to 
talk freely. 

Several years ago in an upstate New York 
city, the home of a prominent family was 
broken into and jewels valued at $40,000 or 
$50,000 were stolen. Whoever did the job 
left hurriedly, and must have been injured, 
because bloodstained tools were left be- 
hind, and several-rags showed that efforts 
had been made to stanch blood. Through 
two words of good description my suspicion 
was directed to a known criminal. Inter- 
viewing people in the neighborhood of the 
house that had been robbed, I found two 
quite humble persons who had seen a man 
around there shortly before the crime had 
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been committed. One a 
woman who said she would kn¢ 
ger again because he had smjlj 
the other a street cleaner whe 
little English, but who, with 
what the apple woman had 
the stranger’s face looked liket 
guy, but his eyes were laughj 
my criminal acquaintances in j 
lar line of work was a thief why 
descriptions so patly that his m 
came into my mind while thes 
and street cleaner were telling r 
knew. This thief was arrested 
to the town where the robbe 
committed, but I had very jj 
except proof that he had 
neighborhood. The prosecuti 
felt sorry for me. 
“Dougherty, I don’t want | 
feelings,’’ he said, “but the: 
chance in ten that the grand jy 
your prisoner, because you hg 
evidence of injury or where thi 
from.” 
“In that case I want to tell: 
before anyone else,” I reque: 
before the grand jury, I lai¢; 
evidence I had before them. | 
“Did you examine this p| 
fully?” asked the foreman, | 
I said that my examination }} 
thorough. 
“Did you find any cuts up| 
I was compelled to admit th’ 
cuts anywhere upon his body, | 
fused to indict. I hurried oy! 
and asked the prisoner what hj 
he were released. | 
“Go back to New York | 
train,’’ was his answer. 
“Well, get ready to go this ¢) 
you will be released.” | 


The Secret Tol, 


We went back together on tl 
and were thoroughly intimate 
But he was shadowed from ‘; 
several months. Early one mi 
seen to go uptown to a spars¢’ 
neighborhood, dig in the grov, 
something and cover the hole: 
with earth. When we dug afte 
the missing jewels were fomnd 
mediately arrested and admi: 
bery. { 
“Billy, how about that bloc! 

“Well, I might as well te) 
You know, I’ve never gone ii 
where there’d be bloodshed, bei 
the idea of killing or hurting <j 
this job I was pressed for tim! 
a last 12:40 a.m. trolley ear 0; 
which I intended to make 1/ 
I worked so fast and got so ne) 
nose began to bleed and I cou 

In its dealings with crimina | 
generally erred in two directics 
violence, severe punishment 4 
of the criminal as nonhuman) 
other extreme, overflowing ‘1 
the lost sheep. } 

As an example of sentimen!! 
I recall a benevolent woman oV 
Eastern city who some yea) 
lished a home for discharged » 
promised to go straight, and 
to help them lead honest livi, 
an epidemic of thievery and 1) 
out in the neighborhood of tt; 
investigation showed that th 
protégés were using the institi 
for such operations. _ { 

Stop and think a minute. | 
know no other trade than tlt 
pocket or safe robber. These 
teresting vocations, full of chit 
ety. You were probably attrac 
the first place, and away fror’ 
factory or office job with a 4 
cause they promised adventv. 
time in his career every ae 
crime, though exciting, 1S | 


to something on the square. 4" 
make the resolution themsel 
cannot take a man or @ WOP 
been leading the thrilling life 
and make either of them hap/ 
less job. Nine times in ten t 
forts to reform criminals fal 
woman tried to reform her er¢ 
ing them bookkeeping. 
teresting nature of their studs, 
well fed and did not have en 
blow off steam, and so they * 
(Continued on Page 
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old ways like a lot of kids 
irainy day. 

iminal who wants to go 
him in the movies, where 
Turk and the next day a 
ie next day a general, and 
im a job that he will thor- 
.is hard to run steadily in 
ihave been speeding along 


‘iminal will make to go 
is much greater than re- 
and if they left off cod- 
imentalizing over him, and 
, the right kind of chance, 
any more lasting reforms. 
sfaction I have had in my 
of successfully detecting 
sing criminals, but in help- 
ight after they have done 
id their debt to society. 
itest person in the world is 


number of so-called hard- 
yorld’s outcasts—for whom 
decent employment, and 
‘edit to the community. I 
few who are well-to-do. 
of all decency to recom- 
diet without revealing his 
“ire men—good men—who 
n, knowing his past, back to 
jiof the largest automobile 
;; the world has done more 
anfortunates than anyone 
picture industry has done 
siinal who wants to reform. 
4s a pleasant and lucrative 
siot require credentials or 
on see some of my old-time 
Jerworld in mob scenes on 
isture theaters. Occasion- 
iade up as a general or a 
employed as extras, mov- 
nt or producer to another, 
: 


decent employment. It is 
jlaces they do not suspect 
jses their past. The legiti- 
yactress—in or out of pic- 
|orbid or suspicious. Their 
Vays with the unfortunate, 
fsir audiences. Hence the 
la by the man of the under- 
2$ an extra in pictures or 


{encountered would often 
‘man to turn crooked. A 
mine, coming out of prison, 
aight and gota job with an 
*, He liked the work and 
ning an honest living. He 
his very effort was his un- 
mnpany promoted him until 
yect a job paying $150 a 

/iold such a job he must be 
re were years missing out 

which he could not account 

id been in prison. The ex- 

‘discharged him. Still de- 

ptraight, he went into the 
ag harvest, worked at hard 

{saved a couple of hundred 

t back to town in the fall, 

(out of his money the first 


ant to be no square man,” 
himself despondently, and 
/e of crime. 


‘of Injured Pride 


wrote a story about Wain- 
lated criminal. I gave him 
| In conclusion I wrote: 
‘ace his release from prison, 
Ig the straight and narrow 


y was closed I wrote: 

‘e Just read in an evening 
‘est of a desperate criminal 
“ery and murder in Boston. 
my man back on the job 


Y was printed, Wainwright 
2a letter of protest for what 
* last paragraph, stating he 
‘ietly honest life and was no 
mM crime of any kind. But 
stake of asking me to write 
ffice box near Boston. It 
prison. .Wainwright was 
tence for the very murder 
‘read of. True, he was now 
st life! 
an old crook named Hod 
was the image of Gen. Joe 
. ge eae he bed ape 
3 at a preacher of the 
Post when E 


t when Hod became a 
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criminal! He was principally a high-class 
hotel thief. How adroitly he turned them 
off! He robbed Denman Thompson, of Old 
Homestead fame, Lillian Russell, Anna 
Held, senators, congressmen. I found le- 
gitimate work for him. He liked it. At 
least he said he did. One day he disap- 
peared. About a week later the chief of 
police of Pittsburgh called me on the tele- 
phone and said he had a prisoner he did not 
know, who had been arrested, upon the ar- 
rival of a Pennsylvania train from Chicago, 
for the theft of a trunkful of jewelry samples 
from a salesman’s room in the Palmer 
House. Did I know who he might be? 
“Put him on the phone, chief,’ I re- 
quested. He did. It was Hod. 
“Commissioner,” he said, ‘“‘I am the 
world’s most famous boob. I stole this 


salesman’s trunk clean, and why the devil | 


I done it I don’t know. I also stole his over- 
coat. Went to the Pennsylvania depot in 
Chicago, bought a ticket for Pittsburgh, 
checked the stolen trunkful of jewelry. 
Then I reserved and occupied a lower berth, 
and who was in the berth opposite but the 
salesman I robbed? He recognized his 
overcoat and here I am on the way to limbo 
forevermore.” 

He was. He died in Joliet prison. Talk 
about coincidence! He would not answer 
wen I asked him why he quit his square 
job. 

“You’ve sent a great many men away, 
chief,” people often say tome. ‘Don’t you 
have to be constantly on your guard against 
men you have convicted when they come 
out of prison? If I were in your business 
I couldn’t sleep at night!” 


Modest Wants Supplied 


Again failure to understand the criminal 
asa human being. Every criminal fully un- 
derstands that he is pitting himself against 
the law and the forces of society. In the 
very nature of his calling, he must take 
chances. When he wins, he gets gain and 
the thrill of adventure. When he loses, he 
blames his detector and judges for only two 
things. One is cruel treatment and the 
other unfair treatment. Violence and an 
unjust trial, or framing for some crime he 
did not commit. Given decent treatment, 
he is almost never resentful towards those 
who have apprehended and convicted him. 
The law is the law, and he knows that de- 
tectives and police officers are enforcing 
something as impersonal as the law of 
gravity. If he is treated like a human being 
and the term of punishment fits his crime 
in his own estimation, far from being re- 
sentful, he is more likely to be grateful to 


the officer who saw that he got a square deal. | 


‘Well, commissioner, I got what’s com- 
ing to me, and now I’m going away to do 
twenty-five years,’”’ said a convicted crim- 
inal to me, after his trial. ‘All I want is 
your friendship, a World Almanac, a pair 
of suspenders and a pair of slippers.’”’ He 
got them. 

I have always slept very well nights. 

The best possible proof that criminals 
are human is their vanity. Like everybody 
else in life, they like to be told that they are 
the best, the greatest, the cleverest in their 
line—the headliner. Newspaper headlines 
like King of Safe Crackers and World’s 
Most Adroit Swindler are meat and drink 
to them. I remember one expert profes- 
sional who, until the day of his death, con- 
sidered it an outrage that Inspector Byrnes 
had left his picture and criminal record out 
of his well-known book. It was absolutely 
worthless as a book on that subject, he con- 
sidered, without his picture and record. 

“You call that a good job he done?”’ the 
vain criminal will protest, nettled by praise 
of some rival’s work. ‘‘Say, listen! I can 
tell you fifty better jobs that I done my- 
self.’’ And he opens the gates of revelation. 

My acquaintance with criminals satisfies 
me that they are devoid of many of the 
senses of the honest man. They have short- 
comings that lead to their making blunders, 
and their eventual arrest and conviction. Y et 
at the same time, in certain directions, 
they are precociously clever. Ninety per 
cent of the good criminals who go to 
prison—and by ‘good’? I mean capable 
in their particular field of crime—become 
eager readers and students. They read not 
only current magazines and novels but the 
classies, history, biography, science and, 
particularly, technical books and magazines 
showing how things are done. The editor 
of a popular scientific magazine tells me 
that he has subscribers in practically every 
prison in the United States, and I know at 
first hand from one of the hest safe blowers 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


There is no motor truck 
built that will give more 
years of service at less 
cost than the Federal 


From the records of thou- 
sands of Federal trucks in 
operation for six eight, fen 
and more years °- it 1s ap- 
parent that long life is in- 
rained in the very fibre 
and fabric of every Federal 
Motor Truck manufactured 


Investigate these impor- 
tant facts before you buy 
your next truck 


Prices of Federal Trucks 


ie OTRO a Aire WL G75. 5-6 Ton - - + '+ $4750 
144-Ton - -  - 2150 7-Lonte ir: ence irae 5000 
24%-Ton- - - - 3200 Light Duty Tractor - 3200 
3%to4Ton- - 4200 Heavy Duty Tractor - 4235 
These prices are for standard chassis only, in lead—F. O. B. Detroit. Excise tax additional. 


THE FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan. 


~ 


Building Better Highways with FEDERAL Motor Truc 


Nassau Hall 


Princeton 


Style 


Smart Styles 


for Young Men 


OUNG men want shoes that are 
Y corteet- beet is the reason they 
prefer Ralstons. The man who 
wears Ralstons has complete con- 
fidence that his shoes are a little 
differently styled—a little better styled 
than the other fellow’s. You want 
to know that your shoes are just 
right—wear Ralstons. 


Most Ralstons $9.00 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
982 Main Street 
Brockton, Mass. 


Simply Say 


A P.W. | , 
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Satin ‘Fissue 


Four of the solid tightly wound rolls of A. P. W. 


Satin Tissue packed in a small carton constitute a 


year’s supply for the average family. 


There are 2500 extra large sheets to the roll, each 


sheet being 5 x 534 inches, and the paper is fine 


and strong in texture, made only from new spruce 


pulp and clear, tested well water. 


Send $2.00 for a four-roll (year’s supply) carton 


of A. P. W. Satin Tissue, if you can’t get it from 


your dealer. 
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The “Sport” 


200 


Look for this A. P. W. 
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THIS “‘Sport’’ model is made of 
genuine Creese and Cook’s 
Tony Black Spartan Calf, with 
trouser crease vamp, smartly set 
off by a top panel of camel grain 
leather. It is a strong favorite 
for Spring. Ask your dealer or 
write for free Spring style book. 


Quality EN) 
Toilet Paper “ 
Product 


trademark on the 
following brands: 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
Pure White - Bob White 
Fort Orange-Cross Cut 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
and Paper Towels 
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of the last generation that he learned how to 
use dynamite by reading the scientific arti- 
cles in this editor’s magazine. 

Criminals are often marvelously clever in 
their knowledge of people, for close study of 
human character is indispensable to their 
success and safety. The bank robber plan- 
ning a job gives far more study to the char- 
acter and habits of everybody likely to be 
in and around the bank at the time the 


| crime is pulled off than the paying teller 
1 gives to the stranger with a check or the 
| loan man gives to the business and charac- 


ter of the applicant for money. A woman 
blackmailer, highly successful in swindling 
elderly business men whom she encouraged 
to make love, once told me that the fun of 
putting it over on some of her dodder- 
ing victims meant as much to her as the 
winnings. 

Criminals have almost invariably a sense 
of humor that proves their humanity. They 
especially relish a laugh when it is on them- 
selves. 

A rope-ladder thief had successfully fin- 
ished one of his difficult jobs. - Fastening a 
rope ladder to a chimney on a roof, he had 
to climb down to a window below, force an 
entrance, climb up with his loot and make 
his get-away. Coming out of the door he 
saw his own shadow in the yard and was so 
nervous that he fired at it, thereby. bringing 
about his arrest. A mishap of that kind 
will cause great mirth in criminal circles. 

A pickpocket worked all summer without 
an accident. Every week he sent a good 
proportion of his money home to his sister 
and mother. Coming home himself, after 
warm greetings, he wanted to know what 
had been done with the money. 

“Why, Jim, I’ll tell you,” said the sister, 
a little hesitating. ‘‘You’re in such a dan- 
gerous business that we often feel worried 
about you, so we gave the money to buy a 
stained-glass window in the church.” 

After his arrest, a skillful counterfeiter 
told me how his undoing came about. He 
had been a sign painter and’ was decidedly 
artistic and skillful. Coming to New York 
he took a downtown office, painted Real 
Estate on the door, and used it as a work- 
shop for painting imitation bank notes. He 
said that though it took no more time or 
work to imitate a $100 bill than a twenty, 
he had to make five twenties to get change 


| for $100 because the twenty-dollar bills 


were more easily passed. It was a $100 
counterfeit that led to his downfall. Fin- 
ishing it late one afternoon, he started for 
home, but stopped in a lower West Side 
saloon to buy a drink and a bottle of whisky. 
Laying his $100 imitation bank note on the 
bar, it came in contact with a little spilled 
whisky and the colors ran, leading to his 
arrest. 

Some years later I saw him in a peniten- 
tiary and said, “‘ Well, Emanuel, I see you’re 
still working at the old line.”” He was ply- 
ing a brush, whitewashing a prison wall. 


The End of the Chase 


It was in those days when I traveled 
about the country to see bank criminals 
that something occurred illustrating the hu- 
manness of criminals. I’ve told the story 
before, but it will bear retelling in this con- 
nection. 

A bank had been robbed by yeggs in a 
little Southern town. One of the criminals 
had been caught with the money and I went 
down there to see him. Excitement and 
suspicion prevailed in the only hotel the 
place had when I arrived there late in the 
evening. 

““We’re mighty careful about strangers 
here,” the landlord explained as I washed 
up in atin basin. ‘‘Our bank was burglar- 
ized night before last.’ 

The sheriff took me to a little jail with a 
mud floor, and there I found one of the best 
bank burglars in the business—the kind of 
man I’d willingly go half across the country 
to see. We knew each other, and he told 


Mc 


his story. Everything had 
to plan at the bank two nig 
he was just about to blow 
soup, or nitroglycerin, when 
outside reported that a wom 
been aroused and was telep 

“Shall I croak her?” as 
man. 

“No; cut the wire. I'll} 
a minute.” 

The wire was cut, the safe 
gang made for the railroad, 
tended to escape on a hand 
woman had got part of her 
and aroused the town. Gre 
car with soup, they ran a ¢ 
down the track and then| 
safety. The safe blower had 
kept on walking down the tr: 
Suddenly he fell over a pile « 
been placed there to ditch 
and officers and citizens 
promiscuously in the dark, 

“Can that stuff!’’ he sho 
got him and the money, 

“After they got me ove; 
boose,”’ said Buck, ‘they | 
bullet-riddled coat full of b o| 
one of my partners, dying-) 
last in the hospital. Would }; 
others?”’ they asked me. 

“According to that coat,’ 
guy needs a sky guide” —pr 
than I do. Get him to conf; 
Of course it was all a fake 


The Criminals of Me 


Some years ago the late 
played Fagin in a stage ve\ 
Twist, and the part of Bill Si: 
by Lynn Harding. I was in 
a performance and decide 
tors were true to life in the 
criminals, and also whether j 
ods had changed since Dick 

The play was fine melodraj 
ing left nothing to be desire| 
strong characterization. 

But if Fagin or Bill Sikes ] 
the stage into Broadway t 
officer they met would haye 
on sight. They looked too ri 
inals. And present-day eri 

For stage and movie pury 
necessary to make criminals; 
point of being inhuman; oth 
would be colorless and man; 
audience fail to follow the 
real life the present-day eri 
ally human enough to pass 
people as one of themselves. | 
one of the devices of his trie 
who goes through your sub 
while the family is at dinner, 
a stage Bill Sikes, is the qe 
decent-spoken young fellowit 
with you riding out on the | 

To the officer accustomeyt 
there are certain earmarks itt 
make-up. The man who hase 
in prison is recognized by: 
mechanical tread. He feels t! 
has been doné him, is conscils 
served a term, and it shows ih 
tuous, cunning, evasive exp 

But with all his shortcomirs: 
may be more human than i! 
citizen sunk in his rut of r 
more human in his emotion h 
fulness, his sympathies. 

It is through understandin9! 
ness that he is most often ini 
a genuine reform, either by 
tive or the help of others. 
ways felt that taking into acid 


obstacles to be overcome, Wii! 
well as outside, the wrongdo'¥ 
ceeded in gaining a place for 
honest men is perhaps jus 
human than most of the reso! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first! 
ticles by Mr. Dougherty. The sec 
an early issue. 
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}morbid passion for, legisla- 
nted out the elementary fact 
s province and limitations, as 
yman must have; and that 
or any ordinance of Nature 
saled by statutory enactment. 
umes of such exposition by 
yinent in the academic field, 
informing sentences from an 
> of the foremost legal author- 
jtemporary world, Prof. Ros- 
jan of Harvard Law School: 
the wake of ambitious social 
ing for more and more inter- 
} very relation of life, dissatis- 
Jaw becomes universal. 
nonenforcement of law .. . 
{art grow out of overambitious 
late every phase of human 
r, they are involved in con- 
49 law to supply deficiencies of 
of social control, they spring 
13 to govern by means of law 
in their nature do not admit 
¢reatment and external coer- 


root of the evil—is it not?— 
)put all human activities into 
it-jackets; and these strait- 
ructed, too, by those who 
nothing of the industry or 
¢would thus incase. 
rom a plague of laws. Nobody 
imber of state and national 
nicipal ordinances that our 
‘ies have ground out; and itis 
‘keep track of the myriads of 
sid ordinances that pour from 
ing machine in America. We 
‘t there are hundreds of thou- 
products of the busy activity 
ers; and that the number of 
iy shalls and shall-nots con- 
2, Within two weeks after the 
the present Congress 6023 
fioint resolutions were intro- 
like activity is displayed by 
lislatures. Though, of course, 
« few of these proposed laws 
Me aggregate of those that are 
tour statute books, municipal, 
1; onal, is stupendous. 
“rasp the extent and multiplic- 
ns beyond the power of the 
{ The most accomplished and 


| lawyer in America does not 
Siow the sum of even national 
say nothing of the legal cas- 
ijassantly spout from our state 
3/d city councils; and there are 
0 tatutes to get at the meaning 
cres careful study and delicate 
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(zen must observe every line 

not possible that here is one 
fh general indifference to law 
“aost forbidding development 
S$ May it not be that our excess 
fasses the public that a mass 
/ produced, impatient of all 
m tolerant of those who over- 
| ae How else are we 
t the leniency of juries, popu- 
tl with those accused of law- 
' even sullen antagonism to 


int to attribute all this to the 
f war? Have we not over- 
it ‘planation of law resentment? 
tance to law follow the awful 
ur terrible Civil War? Or any 
‘ver waged, from the Revolu- 
‘our war with Germany? 
lg millions of our young men 
der, respect for authority, 
ctions, and the absolute 
meerted action according to 
Milations. Can it be that the 
chooling is the reverse of its 


“trary, was it not the habit, 
s the war, of unquestioning 
(kinds of government orders 
» Tegardless of the legality, 
usefulness or intelligence 
uced the terrorized sub- 
$s men to similar bureau- 
1 these days of peace and 


re just and accurate to lay 
of war only a part rather 
‘ame of mind as to law 
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observance;’ and to assign some portion of it 
to that mystification and perplexity of citi- 
zens which superfluity and complexity of 
legislation might naturally create? 

Be that as it may, what caused the prodi- 
gious multiplicity of laws which now cover 
the land like a tropic jungle? Was it not, 
perhaps, the result of wrong thinking? Did 
we not allow ourselves to become hypno- 
tized by the false idea of government as an 
omnipotent and omniscient being which can 
do everything—stop all evil, give all good, 
make everybody prosperous, happy and 
righteous? 

Have we not come to regard government 
as a sort of mundane providence which 
ought to and can take the place of human na- 
ture, and direct all the activities of man 
more wisely and beneficently than human 
beings themselves can manage their affairs? 
If so, have we not been under a malign spell 
which we must throw off—in an erroneous 
state of mind which we must correct? 

At any rate, all of us will agree that we 
have too many laws and that some of them 
are too intricate and rigid for human uses— 
even for human comprehension. We can 
see, too, albeit vaguely no doubt, the limita- 
tions of law as defined by legal scholars. 

The functions of the church are of para- 
mount value to the individual and commu- 
nity; and legislative halls cannot take the 
place of pulpits, nor statutes supplant ser- 
mons. Each has its appropriate field of ac- 
tion, and legislative invasion of the domain 
of religion is injurious to both. 


Matters Beyond the Law 


For instance, several of the Ten Com- 
mandments can, ought to be and have been 
enacted into statutory law, as those forbid- 
ding theft, murder, perjury, and the like; 
whereas other Commandments are beyond 
the sphere of human legislation, as those 
forbidding covetousness and commanding 
me of God, honoring of parents, and the 
ike. 

The Sermon on the Mount is a good 
illustration of supreme truths with which 
human legislation cannot deal. 

Also none of the laws of Nature can be 
reversed by statutory enactments. We can 
for a short time modify the law of exchange, 
of prices, of supply and demand, of dimin- 
ishing returns, and the many economic laws 
which exist in and flow from the nature of 
things, but such experiments, all of which 
have been tried hundreds of times in the 
long course of human history, have, when 
pressed to extremes and long continued, al- 
ways ended in disaster. 

We can suppress initiative, shackle enter- 
prise, discourage invention, but we thereby 
only slow down progress and diminish pros- 
perity or destroy it altogether. 

These simple and familiar illustrations 
make plain that we cannot do everything by 
law. Even if all of us agreed that water 
ought to run uphill instead of downhill and 
Congress passed an act accordingly, the 
Mississippi would still flow to the Gulf and 
the Columbia to the Pacific. Yet we can 
dam streams, impound waters, harness Ni- 
agara and employ the forces of Nature for 
the uses of man. 

So we see the province and uses—and, so, 
the limitations—of man-made law. To de- 
termine the extent to which legislation is 
beneficial and beyond which it is hurtful is 
the task of statesmanship. It is the appli- 
cation of common sense and sound judgment 
to immutable principles. 

The science of government is to strike 
the balance, within the domain of govern- 
ment, between good and bad effects of leg- 
islation and administration, and to adopt 
that which, on the whole, will best serve 
human needs. 

Here, then, is the source of our excess 
legislation and the reason that so much of it 
is harmful. Perhaps the majority of us have 
known this all along, but our civic inertia 
and political indifference have kept us silent 
and inactive, and thus permitted minority 
groups to secure the enactment of unwork- 
able or injurious statutes. For the fact is 
that a comparatively small number of men 
and women, if sufficiently ardent, active 
and compact, can procure from Congress or 
legislatures almost any law they demand. 
So comes that anomaly in a republic, of 
minority legislation affecting a whole peo- 
ple. Nor are these minority groups to be 
blamed; they are sincere, earnest, and per- 
fectly sure that their particular notion if 
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FLORSHEIM SHOE 


“Go wear The Florsheim 
Shoe is to enjoy the refined 
style and faithful service that 
have made so many men 
Florsheim friends for good. 
Most Styles —Ten Dollars 
The Parkway—M-140 


One of Two Hundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on Request. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers + 


Appearance 


When your car gets “down 
at the heels” and drab-look- 
ing, spruce it up with a coat 
of KWICKWORK. 


Two hours with a brush and 
a few more to dry! That is 


enough to give your old car 
that “straight from the factory’ 
sheen. You are proud to see it 


TRADE MARK 


WIC 


akes The Car 


standing in the parking lanes at 
exclusive hotels and country clubs. 
Kwickwork gives a hard, lustrous 
finish that beautifies, protects and 


lasts. All smart ‘colors. Ask your paint 
and varnish dealer. Send the coupon, 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids 
STANDARD VARNISH CO. of Illinois 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. eg 
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orf other Standard} 
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ny ; 


which you want information 
Koverflor, the oO fi 


4-08 
AU I O E NAM E L x0 liquid floor covering 
yet Satinette, the — Elastica 


,n~ china - like enamel LL] FloorVarnishes_] : 
o_O 
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Pennsylvania 
Golf is the @ 
closest cutting 
mower for 
puttinggreens, § 
tennis courts 
and finelawns. 


When buying a lawn 
that durability is the big factor in deciding. 

In meeting both requirements, Pennsylvania Quality 
Mowers have held an undisputed record for nearly half a 
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Five Pennsylvania Quality 
Mowers driven by tractor * 
will cut 60 to 80 acres a day = 


mower, service comes first; after 


Pennsylvania 
Trio is a time 
and labor 
) saver on large 
areas, golf 
courses, polo 
grounds, 
parks or es- 
tates. It cuts 
an 86 inch 


Whether on golf courses, parks or large estates, either 
driven in gangs by tractor, drawn by horse, or pushed by 
hand, these mowers have proved their greater economy in 
their long life of uninterrupted and satisfactory service. 

Selected materials and specialized manufacturing process, 
together with exclusive features, insure successful perform- 
ance of Pennsylvania Quality Mowers under the hardest usage. 


Let us send you the Pennsylvania Trio Book 


You can tell an 


ON” its practical merits the India com- 
mends itself to men. They like the 
wide spread that keeps their elbows dry; 
the walking-stick length; the sturdy, ten- 
rib construction and wind-proof tips that 
resist the stormiest weather. 


Women appreciate the India’s distinctive 
effect—even men are frank to admit they 
like a good looking umbrella. 


ROSE BROTHERS COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 
“The little umbrella with the big spread’’ 


India by its shape 
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put on the statute books and enforced will 
do the country a great deal of good. 

If the Constitution stands in the way, let 
it be altered, say these honest, well-meaning 
but sometimes impatient champions of 
novel methods of human welfare. The na- 
ture and purpose of a constitution are of 
small account, in their eyes, compared with 
the immediate necessity of the plan they 
want adopted forthwith. 

Thus we have been swept into an era of 
constitutional amendment comparable only 
to that in France during the period of the 
French Revolution; all of us remember the 
answer of a French bookseller when asked 
for a copy of the French Constitution: 
“JT do not deal in periodical literature.” 


Since the present session of Congress’ 


opened, seventy-seven resolutions have 
been introduced proposing additions to or 
modifications of the fundamental law of the 
Republic. Only a few of these are duplica- 
tions. Some of them would overthrow the 
central idea of our distinctive American 
system of government. 

So much legislation as the quantity that 
burdens us could have been produced only 
in great haste. It would have been a physi- 
cal and mental impossibility for our legis- 
lative bodies to study thoroughly, in all 
relations, the subjects on which they have 
legislated so abundantly, to consider ma- 
turely many of the multitude of laws passed, 
or to test them by seasoned and informed 
discussion. Yet it is obvious, is it not, that 
muchstudy, consideration and debatearein- 
dispensable to sound and helpful legislation? 

Some time ago I made an attempt to 
examine acts of Congress and state legisla- 
tures passed within the last few years. The 
task could not be done within reasonable 
time—it would take years. But even piece- 
meal and superficial reading disclosed a 
jumble of laws wise and absurd, sound and 
fantastic. ' 

Seemingly every fleeting public mood 
and emotion has been preserved by statute, 
like photographs of passing clouds and 
shadows. The mass of bizarre legalities 
found in state statute books reminds one 
of the situation in Rome at the beginning of 
the breakdown of that mighty structure 
of law and administration when, to quote a 
great scholar, “‘the Roman pretor sought 
to make legal duties out of gratitude, out of 
reverence for parents and out of moral 
obligation.” 


Too Many Boards and Bureaus 


But the outstanding feature of all legisla- 
tion, state and naticnal, which this cursory 
review revealed is economic restraint— 
government regulation of productive in- 
dustry, government supervision of active 
trade, government interference with busi- 
ness. The idea of government as directing 
overlord of the industrial and commercial 
activities of the people is the dominant and 
dominating element of present-day legis- 
lation as shown by national and state 
enactments. 

There are few if any states that do not 
have elaborate laws governing the conduct 
of business; and of course this is conspicu- 
ously true of acts of Congress, as everybody 
knows. Any business concern—manufac- 
turing, mercantile, insurance, transporta- 
tion, agricultural or what not—that does 
country-wide transactions must submit not 
only to national regulation but also to 
regulation by as many states as it enters. 

The thought that seems to have inspired 
these directive, coercive and repressive laws 
is that production and exchange are in- 
herently dishonest and that those who 
engage in these economic functions of civi- 
lized society will rob everybody else unless 
the Government prevents them. Or, to 
put the best face on such legislation, it can 
be explained only on the theory that to 
anticipate wrongdoing by some all must 
be spied upon and checked in order to cir- 
cumvent the misdeeds of the few. 

Here is where bureaucracy comes in. 
These regulatory statutes do not merely 
define wrongs, prescribe penalties, and leave 
prosecution to officers of justice informed 
by injured parties of law infraction, nor yet 
leave to courts and juries the trial of civil 
cases between litigants. Such statutes also 
create administrative machinery to operate 
their intricate provisions; and this, by a 
perfectly logical process, becomes an en- 
forcing agency. 

So every such law means a bureau, board 
or commission—and sometimes more than 
one such administrative and enforcing 
agency for a single law. And these con- 
trivances mean a vast increase of laws; for 


the statutes creating them y 
them power to make rules an 
of their own, to require rep 
exactions, to make interpri 
laws they administer. sg 

In practical effect all these | 
outgivings have the force of law 
ber of them is unknown and pro 
will be known. But taken ; 
throughout the whole country 
state and municipal, these } 
ukases are well-nigh innumer 
probably outnumber even | 
sum of enactments by Congress 
latures and city councils, 

So it comes down to this: Wi 
governed by a bureaucracy, _ 
vestigate business, bureaus dir 
tive industry, bureaus prescribe 
methods, bureaus require e 
from all sorts of enterpris 
government bureaus haye | 
commanding element in the e 
of the American people. 

All this means a gizantial 
the public pay roll. The Ciyil§ 
mission states that at the pres 
there are 548,506 employes of t 
Government, and thinks that | 
1924, the number will be 555, 
1916 these Federal employestote 
The late figures do not include 
50,000 other officials. To the 
be added 157,362 employes y 
in the classified civil service. 
at : | 


AS taggering Salary 


The lowest estimate places th 
government employes, includin; 
political subdivisions, at one ¢ 
twenty adult persons. Others 
trustworthy computations rec 
fix a still higher proportion. T 
Industrial Conference Board gs; 
told, there are 3,400,000 in the 
ploy, municipal, state and nati 
eleven workers over sixteen jy 
support one government empl 
gregate salaries of this vast ar) 
servants are $3,800,000,000 ai 

Scores of thousands of these 
employes are made necessary | 
tion of government bureaus, 
commissions. Some of these 
government, particularly tho; 
and cities, are frankly politic 
capable of being made and pe 
times actually made parts of fa 
machines. : 

For instance, while runnin 
acts of various state legislat 
across a law authorizing a stat 
oil inspection to employ as mé 
inspectors as he pleases and to 
when he likes. 

But let that pass; perhaps i 
in human nature when functi| 
democratic forms. The main 
tremendous increase in bureauc 
government, national, state an 
the corresponding multiplicati 
ment employes, with the attenc 
of government expenses; and, ¢! 
immense and ever-widening ? 
reaucratic activities in the wl! 
especially the economic life, ol) 

Many consider the increase! 
boards and commissions as the 
desirable result of our complex! 
Yet the historical fact is that! 
cratic idea and practice were | 
autocracy. For example, burel 
one of the many causes of the I 
lution. Under the ancien 
were swarms and hosts of } 
officials and agents. There w 
spectors of cattle and inspecto 
inspectors of swine and inspect« 
pigs. In short, government i! 
every transaction of life. | 

Nobody could live except as 
ment directed. And since the) 
made itself responsible for e 
was blamed for everything. 
part the French Revolution W 
throw of special privilege anda 
pression, but it was also, to é 
extent, a protest against over’ 
We see then that bureaucracy 
ern development, but, instead,} 
excessive centralization with nl 
making and administration b, 

But regardless of the autocril 
bureaucracy, let us have more f 
good for us. We certainly havé: 
of itnow. Washington is 
offices of government bure 
commissions. 

(Continued on Pag 
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are in the national capital 
of different bureaus, boards 
jons—it is difficult in the ex- 
rmine the exact number—and 
all kinds of subjects. 
e there is the National Screw 
ission, the Alaskan Engineer- 
‘on, the Women’s Bureau, the 
iciency, the Veterans’ Bureau, 
‘of Industrial Housing and 
in, the Bureau of Foreign and 
nmerce, the Bureau of Home 
he Bureau of Education, the 
Commission, the Children’s 
3ureau of Standards, the Bu- 
Statistics, the Board for Vo- 
seation, the Federal Power 
the Federal Labor Board lo- 
go, andalarge number of other 
e National Government. 
ad are but a few and the least 


ther, state and city bureaus, 
ymmissions are, of course, far 
‘us. Indeed, some states have 
- bureaucratic fecundity than 
‘Government itself. 

‘ureaus, boards and commis- 
good, several are indispensa- 
js not one that cannot show 
se for continuing it and giving 
y and power. But if a thou- 
saus, boards and commissions 
omorrow, each of them would 
ice of some value, and after a 
uld and would present swarms 
y we could not get along with- 


jows in striking fashion, does 
iere is a limit to the manufac- 
‘ment bureaus? If so, have 
ad that limit? Have we not 
sed? If we keep on producing 
ch’seems to have been our fa- 
e for several years—will any- 
while be left to individual 
gy and enterprise? Will not 
account be controlled, regu- 
cted by government? And is 
us as individuals or as a na- 


¢ of everyday living, would it 
‘o leave most economic and so- 
.to voluntary organizations of 
sis, so far as the ordinary con- 
‘ss and maintenance of ethical 
concerned? For example, al- 
*anch of business has such an 
Joth national and state: Gro- 
‘ggists, builders and supply 
, and bankers, laborers and 
ardware dealers and potters, 
id manufacturers of various 
on throughout the hundreds 
. activities of our infinitely 
diversified yet interwoven 
ident industrial, commercial 
‘tem. 


mess Morals High 


‘each of these bodies are held 
éd are attended by hundreds of 
aall over the country. Sub- 
3t are formally discussed with 
.owledge enriched by up-to- 
( experience, and with marked 
¢ lutions are agreed to expres- 
‘st opinion on improved meth- 
quirements, which become 
onduct to be observed by ev- 
% business in that particular 


sresent at these gatherings are 
‘sed by the high sense of busi- 
that inspires the discussion of 
‘ems and by the spirit of pub- 
it animates the proceedings. 
it these men and women are 
moting the prosperity of all 
a vell as on advancing their own 


4 normal and wholesome regu- 
4 it not, of American industry 
»xible, informed, progressive, 
is vital, not mechanical; a 


lation, indeed a form of self- 
and by men and women who 
\yy are about—men and women 
citizens, too, devoted to the 
America, of which their spe- 
siness actively is a part. 
he influence of business ethics 
them, it is to their interest 
undrels and scoundrelism 
n of the American business 
ey do; the dishonest lose 
em and are given the cold 


‘h, not an artificial makeshift. . 
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shoulder. In actual results, about the worst 
thing that can happen to one of them is to 
get his associates down on him for immoral 
or dishonest business practices. 

Yet the whole bureaucratic theory ig- 
nores this beneficent and powerful force in 
our economic life. So, as is inevitable, all 
these voluntary organizations of American 
men and women engaged in every form of 
industry and trade are opposed to govern- 
ment control of and meddling with their 
business. That they should object is inher- 
ent in the nature of things; but also they 
are prodded to resistance by government 
agents, inspectors and officials who con- 
tinually try to make them toe the mark 
chalked out by bureaucrats who know little 
about business, acting under statutes that 
are often passed in disregard or ignorance 
of economic law or business custom. 

Asa practical matter it is probably out of 
the question to abolish any of the national 
bureaus, boards and commissions we now 
have; each has its group of ardent cham- 
pions whose loud and passionate protests 
against the demolition of their favorite 
Congress would be likely to heed. Also it is 
only human nature that hostile action 
against any one bureau would bring to its 
defense the combined forces of all other 
bureaus—a power, a very great power, 
which few politicians would oppose. 

But we can stop creating more bureaus, 
boards and commissions. We can check the 
lust for larger power and wider authority 
which these bureaucratic bodies constantly 
show and which it is in the very nature of 
bureaucracy to show. We can simplify 
their functions and, perhaps, even reduce 
the more harmful meddlesomeness of a few 
of them. 


Schools for Government Workers 


Of course the inherent defects of some of 
these bureaus may work the disintegration 
of them or at least lessen their activities. 
For instance, in the annual reports of sev- 
eral of them sharp complaint is repeatedly 
made that enough competent employes 
cannot be secured; that new employes 
must be educated and trained; that as soon 
as they are thus equipped and acquire ex- 
perience they quit government service for 
private positions which pay better salaries; 
and that the resulting turnover of bureau 
personnel impairs bureau efficiency and 
diminishes bureau power. 

So bad was the situation that a Bureau 
of Efficiency was created to speed up, co- 
ordinate and generally look after bureau- 
cratic performances in Washington. The 
Senate asked its advice about establishing 
schools for government employes. In com- 
pliance, the efficiency chief officially re- 
ported that of the 11,253 employes in the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau in 1920, who 
he says are typical of the whole service, 
nearly one-third had never attended high 
school, a little more than one-half had got 
no farther than high school, only 8 per cent 
had gone through college, and 2 per cent 
had actually not even completed the 
common-school course. 

Out of 100,000 such government employes 
in Washington, this official report states 
that 11,797 declared their intention of en- 
rolling as students in government schools 
for government employes, if such schools 
were started. And started they must be, 
argues the report, because “‘it is impossible 
at present to secure in Washington, or, in- 
deed, anywhere in the country, instruction 
which would be of direct assistance to gov- 
ernment employes in the performance of 
their duties.” 

Constant change of personnel takes place, 
thousands of resignations occurring every 
year; and the average cost of securing a 
new employe and training him to do his 
work as well as the old one is fifty dollars. 
Laments of these turnovers come, for the 
most part, from the very government agen- 
cies whose particular province is the regi- 
mentation of productive industry and 
business in general. 

For instance, the annual reports of the 
commissioner of internal revenue repeatedly 
complain of the serious problem of recruit- 
ment and training of income-tax-unit em- 
ployes. Very few field agents, he says in 
1919, thoroughly understood the complex 
provisions of the law and had to be brought 
to Washington for intensive courses of in- 
structions. The stream of resignations rose 
so high that in 1922 a total of 1150 new ap- 
pointments were made, compared with 
1087 separations. 

The report for last year states that few 
men of the type desired are attracted by 
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MUELLER 


‘Faucets without a Fault 


riority. 


During the past sixty-six years, Mueller Faucets 
have established a known standard of excellence, 
which insures you of dependable service. 


You secure positive protection against needless 
and costly repairs when you install Mueller Faucets 
—for they are built to last a lifetime, and are the 
result of three generations of practical experience. 

Write us for convincing proof of Mueller Supe- 


Instruct your architects to specify 
Mueller Faucets, and your plumber to use them. 


No. E-3124. 


MUELLER CO., Decatur, Ill., U.S. A. 


Factories: Decatur, Ill.; Sarnia, Can.; Port Huron, Mich. 
Branches: New York; Los Angeles; San Francisco 


Cihe SIGNAL FIRE 


IONEERS of the old west 

were amazed to see how 
quickly the Indians learned of 
their presence. 
The advance of a wagon train 
or even a lone trader was known 
days ahead. 
From mountain top the signal 
fire blazed its message at night, 
or by day sent up its smoke in 
columns, wreaths, puffs—white 
smoke, black smoke—it carried a 
story far and wide. 
Gone are the signal fires. 
tered are the tribes. Today the 
Westerner in remotest places re- 
ceives his message by Radio— 
the Modern Signal Fire. 
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CROSLEY 
Model X-J 


CROSLEY, 
Type 3-B 


Greatly Increased Production Allows Lowered Prices. 
New Two-Tube Armstrong Regenerative Receiver at $18.50. 


This new set known as Crosley Model 51 consists of Armstrong Re- 
generative Detector and one stage of audio frequency amplification. 
Thoroughly tested in our laboratories and astonishing performance 
rome Other Crosley Instruments. 
Crosley Type V (One tube regenerative) formerly $20.00 now $16.00 
Crosley Type3B (Threetuberegenerative) formerly 50.00now 42.00 
Crosley Ty pe 3C(Regenerative Consolette) formerly 125.00 now 110.00 
Crosley Model YI (Two tube, incorporating radio 
inéqnency) formerly soir en) el Nan 160 he 
Crosley Model XJ (Four tube, incorporating radio 
iréqitency) formers ital le eS 65.00now 55.00 
Crosley Model XL (Four tube Consolette) formerly 140.00 now 120.00 
Armstrong regenerative receivers, manufactured by The Crosley 
Radio Corporation, are licensed under U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149. 


Crosley Instruments Are Sold By Best Dealers Everywhere 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY JR., President 
Formerly The Precision Equipment Company and 
rosley Manufacturing Company 
3313 ALFRED STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
—The Largest Manufacturer of Radio Receivers in 
the World— 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
3313 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen:—Please mail me free of charge your complete 
catalog of Crosley instruments and parts. 


30.00 now 24.00 
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The old quality 
—new capacity 


E’°VE made this fine brace for 
WV years. It’s been hard toimprove 
but we’ve done it—with an improved 
| chuck with square opening in the 
| hood. It now holds larger bit shanks 
| —everything you would care to use 
in a brace. One of the strongest and 
sturdiest of twenty styles of braces 
manufactured by Millers Falls Com- 
pany for 50 years. You can’t ask for 
more in a ratchet brace than No. 
772 offers. You owe it to yourself 
to have one. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


28 Warren St. 9 So. Clinton St. 
New York Chicago 


a MILLERS FALLS 


Fit Snug at the Ankle 
ROM the hands of the Nunn-Bush 


craftsman came a new ankle-neatness 
in oxfords—no gaping, no slipping. 
How many Nunn-Bush ankle-fashioned 
oxfords he creates has nothing to do 
with his pay. How well he fashions 
them is the measure of his reward. In 
no other way that we can conceive, 
could an oxford be thus hand-fashioned 
to preserve that Nunn-Bush trimness 
now so synonymous with “well dressed”. 


Ask your dealer or write for Style Folder. 


NUNN-BUSH, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“Faithful 


He “‘Fashions’’ these Oxfords to 


| Improved 
Millers Falls Ratchet Brace No. 772 
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Hack Saws and Automobile Tools. 
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Read the 
Specifica- 
tions 


Cocobolo | 
head and 

; handle. 
Chuck—Lion ball 
bearing, with im- 
proved master alli- 
gator jaws. Holds 
auger bits to size 
32/16, round shanks 


from % to } 


catatonic 


4 inch, 
No. 1 Morse taper 
shanks, and No. 2. | 
Expansive Bits. Ay 
Ratchet — boxed.¥ 

Head —ball bearing. “% 
Square opening in 
hood. Handle—in- 
serted metal rings. 
Sweep—10 in. Made 
in four other sizes, 
with sweeps from 8 

to 16 in. 


Ankle- 
fashioned 
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the salaries and that the better equipped 
resign upon offers of more lucrative em- 
ployment from business organizations. So 
the bureau is making desperate efforts to 
educate employes by means of voluntary 
schools within the department. 

Yet this force administers our income- 
tax laws; the most intricate fiscal legislation 
ever enacted. They audit millions of ex- 
tensive and complicated reports, examine 
books, records and papers of business con- 
cerns all over the country, pass upon de- 
preciation of plants, goods, material and 
upon business methods everywhere. 

A distracting and well-nigh incomprehen- 
sible mass of rules, regulations and interpre- 
tations is constantly piling up. Thousands 
of these are unpublished and often conflict 
with those that are published. Yet in some 
way or another, all must be enforced by the 
thousands of officers, agents and employes 
of the bureau. And all is done in, to or 
from Washington, notwithstanding the 
enormous extent of the country and the 
infinite variety of American business. 

Of course this bureau is necessary.to the 
operation of the income-tax law and must 
not be weakened. Mention of the condition 
of the force as reported by the commissioner 
is made only as an illustration of the diffi- 
culty of running even the most indispen- 
sable government bureau. Naturally the 
same is true of bureaus, boards and com- 
missions which, perhaps, are not so essential. 


The Federal Trade Commission 


Thus a like condition is found in other 
government regulative agencies of business 
and industry. Take, for instance, this 
informing statement from the annual report 
of the Federal Trade Commission for 1922: 

“The commission is still seriously affected 
by the constantly occurring turnover in its 
force. The attraction of the outside busi- 
ness world with the higher salaries obtain- 
able therein for the same character of work 
has caused the commission to lose a large 
number of employes.” 

When this commission was only two 
years old several members of its staff re- 
signed to accept work with private cor- 
porations. 

The trouble is, explains the commission 
in 1919, that ‘‘many of our employes are 
attracted by opportunities in the business 
world, both in the matter of positions and 
salaries which the commission cannot 
afford to pay them.”’ Two years later its 
special examiners were so few that the 
commission “‘could not handle many large 
investigations concurrently and at the same 
time take care of its current work.” 

The extent and variety of these labors are 
thus indicated in the report for 1923: 

“The work of the commission covered 
the entire scope of the trust problem and 
related subjects. It reached from the 
simplest forms of unfair competition on 
through all phases of the more complex 
question of trust dissolution. These activi- 
ties touched the whole range of commerce.” 

A fairly large order, is it not? Yet the 
law creating this overseer and disciplinarian 
of American economic life seems to give it 
well-nigh unlimited authority. For instance, 
the commission is empowered to prevent 
unfair methods of competition whenever it 
thinks the interest of the public requires 
interference by the Government. 

Whether any business custom or method 
is unfair is made solely a matter of the 
opinion of commissioners who refuse to de- 
fine that term; so that in practical effect 
the immeasurably vast and infinitely com- 
plex and delicate economic system of 
America is at the mercy of five excellent 
gentlemen in a Washington bureau. 

And think of this all-inclusive and well- 
nigh autocratic power: When a President 
“requests,” the commission must “‘investi- 
gate and report the facts relating to any 
alleged violation of the antitrust acts by 
any corporation.” It does not take a law- 
yer to see what a President could do to most 
industrial organizations under this sweeping 
provision. He could, by intolerable inves- 
tigations, punish any business concern that 
had incurred his displeasure; indeed, if so 
minded, he could terrify the business world 
into his political support, or at least into 
political stupefaction and desuetude. 

Moreover, the commission must make 
investigations whenever Congress directs. 
Here is an ideal method of passing the 
buck, as the popular saying goes. A mem- 
ber of Congress wants something investi- 
gated, general consent is given because 
other members are fearful of being pilloried 
as defenders of bad practices; but all want 


a bureau to doit; theyr 
themselves. Good! The 
Commission is at hand alread 
full powers for just that s 

The courts have frequently, 
commission’s’ orders, which 
mission, in its latest report 
that the Supreme Court, “jj, 
term ‘unfair methods of 
stated that it was clearly jj 
practices never heretofore r, 
posed to good morals or ; 
policy, and thereby tended 
Jurisdiction of the commi 
dents established under con 
judicial decisions’; that the 
opment of the law of busi 
under the commission’s ruli 
been retarded; and that the 
strictness in the commissic( 
“comparable to that govern 
indictment.” 

Seemingly the commissior 
mor with the Supreme Cou 
would you? Is there, then, 
tainty as to legal methods? 
men to be denied the privile 
what they can and cannot 
law? Is productive industry {|| 
fear that even long-accepted 
methods of production andexi 
considered both moral and ] 


would seem, in view of its 
Supreme Court decisions. 
While Congress was in thi 
mood it gave aplenty, as wit 
“The commission shall al 
to gather information coner 
investigate from time to tim] 
tion, business, conduct, prac’ 
agement of any corporatic 
commerce, excepting banks) 
carriers and its rela 
corporations and to indi 
tions and partnerships.” 


Sweeping Powers Broa 


Also the commission by ¢n 
cial orders can require all cy 
any one of them to make an 
reports in writing and undelo 
investigate the execution ofp 
it can classify corporations; | ¢ 
all books and papers of any Is 
ization and compel testimon\t 
who may be fined and imps 
than all—and this is typicajo 
bureaucratic system—the | 
Commission can make rules ‘id 
for the purpose of carrying ou)h 
of the law creating the com's 

These are only illustrationp! 
of this one Washington bure 

As was to have been expee 
same is true of every bur« 
ever created, the commissio ¢ 


its duties involve both legalin 
aspects of trade problems, h 
not telling the business wor|¥ 
tutes unfair competition is tat 
ple is ‘‘sufficiently elastic to |v 
unconscionable competitivér 
whatever form they may ap 
they sufficiently affect the pl 
Because its proceedings a 
concerns are ‘‘primarily for pe 
protecting the public inter 
not contests between indivilla 
cause the commission ‘‘mayjin 
ceedings on its own motio 
inform those accused who th¢ 2 
It sometimes feels that a pane! 
volves such large questions | t 
specific investigation of corit 
country as a whole.” ! 
There youare. Broad enol 
think—yet the commission hpé 
that its work “‘is capable 
So, later on, it ‘intervened } | 
pected projects”’ which, if rt 
out, would, in the opinion ¢t 
sion, have violated the Clayn 
Small wonder that the can 
found its task “almost o? 
since it says that in a singl|b! 
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of trade.’’ Nevertheless Cog! 
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it must now prevent Ameral 
from “unfair competition{e 
other’? when selling A meffal 
abroad. 
In large numbers of 
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wile matter is dismissed”; but 
1 business man thus acquitted 
, business law, ethics or mor- 
2,00d by the commission, has 
) pense, worry, interruption of 
/j branded in the newspapers 
ser. For when the Federal 
yission makes formal public 
ya business firm or company 
. idely informed of the accusa- 
. ittal is sparingly published if 
, ss thus caused—impairment 
+ disorganization of business, 
' mind from business duties, 
‘ttorney’s fees and traveling 
‘yond computation. 

she work of the commission 
/-it was called upon, it says 
73 separate legal matters in 
Joreign commerce”; disposed 
tn, leaving 921 unsettled ‘“‘by 
nlequacy of funds.’ We are 
rd that the way to reach the 
» by ‘‘a letter from the general 
3; anindividual or corporation” 
‘ne alleged illegal or harmful 
jeign or domestic commerce.”’ 
j year ending June 30th of last 
sarate requests from “the pub- 
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ere issued, directed to 2384 
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acts and industries. 

zision has, of course, done some 
s lbeit every one of them could 
‘ndled by courts or the cor- 
{ evil would have inevitably 
» the normal operation of eco- 
rnd natural business forces. 
»hole, has this widespread and 
tugh fragmentary and spas- 
sence with American industry 
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» and advanced the well-being 
as a whole? 
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ii bureaucratic field cannot be 
| single magazine article or in 
(, but let me suggest one more 
/f{ the tremendous burdens 
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f eign and Domestic Commerce 
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to be supervised and directed by the Gov- 
ernment, such regimentation should be by 
persons as competent as those who manage 
the myriads of concerns all over the country 
thus subjected to government orders and 
control. That is obvious, is it not? 

_ Very well! Speaking by and large, Amer- 
ican business men are resourceful, ener- 
getic, enterprising—and honor is the very 
foundation of our whole business system. It 
sometimes is said that, since ours is preémi- 
nently the age of business, our strongest and 
most ambitious men are devoted to indus- 
try and trade. This is, of course, an over- 
statement, but there is some truth in it. 

Certainly the inconceivably vast and mul- 
tifarious business transactions which take 
place every day all over America are con- 
ducted by men of much intelligence, great 
industry, wide experience, and for the most 
part a high sense of morals and ethics. 
Moreover, business advance, like all other 
forms of progress, requires constant ex- 
periment, the trying out of new methods, 
incessant readjustment, the devising of 
simpler processes. That is the formula of 
improvement. 

So initiative, courage, judgment, inven- 
tion, foresight, persistence and all the well- 
known business virtues must have as free 
play as possible. To try to standardize 
them is as wrong as it is futile. It is this 
liberty of thought and procedure which 
largely—very largely—has brought about 
the miraculous economic development of 
the United States and caused the amazing 
success of American business. 


The Power of Low-Salaried Men 


Even if the principle of bureaucratic con- 
trol of industry and trade were as right as 
it is wrong—it is the principle of paralysis, 
utterly hostile to progress and freedom— 
still the benefit of its application to active 
business would depend, would it not, on 
those who administer the bureaucratic sys- 
tem? Should they not be at least the equals 
in business experience, knowledge and abil- 
ity of those whom they discipline? But 
are they? Can they be? 

The official reports already quoted an- 
swer that question, do they not? Or freshen 
your mind by these additional facts: 

Since its creation more than eight years 
ago, 2112 original appointees were made in 
the Federal Trade Commission service, and 
it had but 308 employes on June 30, 1923. 
Of these 129 are not under the civil service, 
and include attorneys, special examiners, 
economists, and so on, whose salaries aver- 
age less than $2500. This is the force which 
in this bureau does the actual work of 
supervising American business as above 
described. 

What has been said applies in greater or 
less degree to most administrative and en- 
forcing agencies of government, city, state 
and national. Is it not unreasonable—even 
absurd—to expect good results from re- 
straining, regulating and directing the most 
capable men in the country by such bureau 
agents and employes as can be had at mea- 
ger government salaries? This question is 
on the assumption that the principle of bu- 
reaucratic government is consistent with 
republican institutions, which it is not. 

At the very best, meddlesome interfer- 
ence with the natural process of industry 
and trade is, as yet, an experiment among 
free people. All will agree to that fact. 
Very well! If continued, should it not at 
least be made with care and moderation? 
After all, it is a kind of government compe- 
tition with private enterprise, is it not, in 
the sense of a matching of the bureaucratic 
mind, stiffened and formalized by routine, 
with the business mind, made inventive and 
flexible by necessity? 

But should it be continued? Is it a good 
thing to compress private initiative within 
forms prescribed by government bureaus? 
Will better results to all the people be 
secured by placing in bureaucratic strait- 
jackets the intellect and energy of the 
millions engaged in the private management 
of production and exchange? 

Republic or bureaucracy—in those three 
words is the issue and our choice. 


Author’s Note—In my second railway article an 
inadvertent error was made that The Traffic World is 
the organ of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
whereas that journal is wholly independent as be- 
tween shipper and carrier. 
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The Superdyne Radio 
Frequency Receiver 
Armstrong circuit, 

licensed under patent 

1,113,149 


Radio enthusiasts 
who have had the op- 
portunity to hear the 
new Tuska creation 
are amazed at its 
wonderful range, se- 
lectivity and volume. 
Write for special 
folder 21-F. 


ont of radio improvement 


ae Superdyne, one of the most widely discussed 
successes of radio, exemplifies the constant crea- 
tive work of Tuska radio engineers. For astonishing 
range, volume and clearness, especially on distant 
stations, the Superdyne is outstanding among the 


finest radio sets. 


It operates a loud speaker with a 


short indoor or any outdoor aérial. And being Tuska- 
built, it gives lasting satisfaction. 
A radio with such splendid entertainment possibili- 


Hears England on 
one tube 
“On a Tuska 220, 


one tube, I received 
bugle calls from 
England at 10.15 
P. M. on Sunday, 
December 2nd. I 
wish to compliment 
you on the set you 
manufacture. 


FRANK H. WOOD 
New York’”’ 


ties deserves the honor place in your home. 
Superdyne, like all Tuska Radios, is built with an eye 
to beauty as well as efficiency. In superb design, con- 
struction and finish, Tuska Radio establishes a high 
mark in radio manufacturing. 

All Tuska models, ranging from $35 to $125, are 
built with scrupulous care, under the personal super- 
vision of C. D. Tuska, noted radio pioneer, with 
thirteen years’ experience in producing expertly made 


So the 


radio equipment. Your Tuska will give you years of 
uninterrupted radio pleasure. 
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TRADE MARK 
RESUS PATOFE, 


RADI? 


THE C. D. TUSKA COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


Protect Yo 


ur Child 


from Every Germ-Source 


OUR milkman exerts every care to 

protect your milk all the way from 
the cow to your doorstep. If you will 
only be as careful as he is, you can 
keep every bottle uncontaminated un- 
til used up. 

But if you open bottles with a tar- 
nished fork, or the ice-pick, or even 
your thumb, you open a doorway for 
germs; and in they will swarm. And 
after you have crumpled or punctured 
a milk bottle cap, you never can re- 
place it tightly—the partly-used bottle 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP oak 


mm AND pROTECT IT WITH 
PERFECTION PULL CAPS {% 


of milk is constantly in danger of 
contamination. 

Perfection Milk Bottle Caps will pro- 
tect your milk. Easily lifted off by a 
tab which will not tear off, and can 
be replaced as often as you wish. 

Send the coupon today, and let us 
send you, free, enough Perfection 
Caps for a month’s protection. After 
you’ve tried them, seen for yourself 
how safe and convenient they are, 
ask your milkman to use them, Send 
the coupon now. 


wo MAIL 


SMITH-LEE COMPANY 
537 Fitch St., Oneida, N.Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
a month’s supply of Perfection Caps. 


Name 


Address 
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Ra po: 


A gentleman’s street brogue in rich calf, inside and out. 
Your Bostonian merchant has your exact size. 


[Digtouee fits fine leather over 
the actual shape of your foot, with 


a subtle style that is always just a little 


ahead of the field. 


obligation. 


Name === 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
777 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: If you have a proposition which will pay me up to, say, 
$1.50 an hour for my spare time, please tell me about it, but without 


Street or R. F. D. Be ees 


Why There’s 


For Subscription 


HE POST is demanded by more 

than two and a quarter million pur- 
chasers—keen business men and thinking 
women from practically every commu- 
nity in the country. And they buy it at 
the full advertised price; for we offer no 
cut rates, premiums, clubbing offers or 
inducements of any kind other than the 
sheer merit of the publication itself. 


$5.00 to $50.00 a Week Extra 


This very demand has necessitated a 
staff of local subscription representatives 
to care for our present subscribers and to 
send us new subscriptions, not only for 
The Saturday Evening Post but also for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. To a large number of 


Money in It 
Representatives 


these workers we pay $5.00, $10.00 or 
$50.00 a week extra. 

Right now we are in need of more men 
and women to represent our interests in 
their localities—we need someone in 
your vicinity. It doesn’t have to be 
anyone who has had sales experience or 
who is out of a job. It does have to be 
someone who is willing to try work 
which is easy, pleasant and dignified. 


You Need No Experience 


How about you? We can tell you, 
with a certainty born of years of experi- 
ence, just what to do and say to make ex- 
tra money. No matter how busy you are 
or what your age, a remarkable cash offer is 
yours for the asking. Let us prove to you 
that there’s money init. Send the coupon. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
777 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


(Continued from Page 42) 


the proof sheets, always a job that brings 
with it a series of deep disappointments; 
but when, later, I saw it as it had been 
adapted to the screen, with all its faults 
magnified a hundredfold, it became almost 
amusing in its frightfulness. There is noth- 
ing so well calculated to take all the conceit 
out of an author as to see something that he 
has written turned into a moving picture. 
The artlessness that is brought to bear, in 
most cases, upon these transplantations 
defies description, especially when a hard- 
ened scenarioist is given a free hand and the 
author is not consulted. And he isn’t, ever. 
But there is a good day coming. 

We were at home once more in June, to 
find London in its most happy-go-lucky 
mood, with the craze for dancing brought 
to the extreme limit of the grotesque, with 
an outbreak of night clubs in which un- 
petticoated flappers gave almost too real- 
istic imitations of West African natives, to 
a newly imported jazz, with Mr. Asquith 
rather nervously engaged in watching Lloyd 
George, Lloyd George laying new schemes 
to win votes when the time came for him to 
jump Mr. Asquith out, 
and all the rest of the old 
political gang content- 
edly drawing their pay 
and improving their golf 
over pleasant week-ends. 
The nasty echo of the little 
affair at Algeciras had died 
away very comfortably, 
and there might not have 
been a cloud as big as a 
man’s hand over Europe. 
Dear old Germany was 
merely about to give her 
vast war machine a little 
annual oil by holding ma- 
neuvers, That was all. 

How those naive people 
did adore to play at sol- 
diers and do the goose step 
and turn up their round, 
bland faces towards their 
Zeppelins and thrill, be- 
tween frequent heavy 
meals, at the rumble 
of their artillery! 
After all, you know, 
every country, like 
every man, should 
havea hobby. Uni- 
forms and the disci- 
pline that went with 
them were, indeed, 


antidote to social- 
ism, what? 

The intelligentzia 
of the British Gov- 
ernment, a body 
nearer perhaps to 
the zenith of civilization than any other in 
the world, with Mrs. Asquith cracking jokes, 
wore a supercilious and complacent smile. 
Lord Roberts had been shamed into silence. 
Poor old Maxse was, of course, still popping 
out of his weekly corner, in the guise of a 
bogy, to frighten children! Poor old Percy 
Scott, silly fellow, persisted in his idiotic 
talk about obsolete warships. Didn’t every- 
body know they were obsolete and that 
navies were merely kept from the scrap 
heap in order to strengthen the physique of 
those of our dear boys who were unable to 
obtain enough exercise on shore? Then, 
too, it was rather nice for the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to enjoy a little trip to sea 
from time to time without being out of 
pocket. 

The whole cabinet, indeed, was happy 
except Mr. Asquith, who had always felt 
just a leetle bit nervous about David. 


Stirring Times 


But the happiest man in London, by all 
odds, was Prince Lichnowsky, because he 
was able to send his messengers from the 
German Embassy to the German high com- 
mand, to say, over and over again, what he 
kept on having on the highest authority— 
that in the event of a regrettable rush of 
blood to the German financial and Junker 
head, quite unbelievable, Mr. Asquith’s 
government was far, far too intelligent to 
join in a brawl of any sort, though they 
would be perfectly willing to supply their 
friends with ammunition. And so we had 
the Derby, Ascot, Henley in lovely weather, 
and, by the grace of God, Prince Louis of 
Battenbergin charge of thenavalmaneuvers, 


George Grossmith. From a Cari-z 
cature by Mr. Hamilton 


so that when the long-prepa 
eagerly-looked-forward-to Der ' 
last, the British War Fleet, a 
ready to bark “The day after,’ 
of many years. : 

On the first Sunday in Aug 
bicycled down the hill from m) 
the Chilterns to the station at ] 
borough, torn between feelings 
excitement. Already the tow 
with wild rumors of a nayal 
during the whole of that day 
like lonely crows, flew intern 
wards London. The tiny villa, 
leaf, up there under the White 
and talked. Well, here it y 
last. After a period of the n 
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found. One after another, gun and search- 
light stations were built on the roofs of 
various buildings and taken over by officers 
and men who were becoming rapidly more 
and more efficient—the officers commis- 
sioned to H. M. S. President of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and attached, as 
the corps was, to the Royal Naval Air 
Service, giving their whole time; the chief 
petty officers and men every other night on 
light stations, every other day and night, 
in watches, on the guns. 

Prepared to give all my time and as much 
over as could be squeezed out, I was com- 
missioned sublieutenant and attached to 
two stations on the Thames above West- 
minster, and on one of these the smartest 
C. P. O. was a man who wrote very suc- 
cessful books for musical comedies, and one 
of the most efficient A. B.’s a handsome 
actor whose photograph probably lay under 
the pillows of innumerable flappers. We 
worked there with blazing enthusiasm 
under the ironical handicap of a sickening 
aroma of jam. 

To me, at any rate, it was an irksome 
and amazing thing suddenly to have to be- 
gin to learn lessons like a schoolboy, with a 
brain completely out of the habit of such a 
process, and inelastic. In a great hurry we 
crowded in lectures on drill, signaling, elec- 
tricity, gunnery—firing rounds at floating 
targets out at sea—and I 
confess that I frequently 
felt suicidal at my stolid 
dullness and inability to 
learn. Drill I had known 
backwards. It was only 
necessary to rub that up, 
and I very quickly got the 
chance to do so by prac- 
ticing on the raw recruits 
of our mobile section in 
the courtyard of the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s house in 
Whitehall Gardens—the 
only place not occupied 
by drilling men. 


Promoted 


I was then promoted to 
the charge of the four in- 
ner stations, two guns, 
two searchlights, with 
three and sometimes four 
officers and somewhere 
about three hundred men, 
and it was the whole and 
sole ambition of every 
man jack of us to achieve 
and preserve the last inch 
of efficiency and smart- 
ness; the stations running 
as though they | 
were gunboats; | 
discipline and | 
etiquette na- 
val—and one cannot say 
more than that. The 
longer and harder we drilled on the guns 
and lights, watch by watch, day in, day out, 
fathered always by a naval rating of long 
years’ service who lived on the stations and 
generally kept canaries, hung out washing 
and played poker like the heathen Chinee, 
the more keen we were that every alarm 
should develop into action so that we might 
prove our mettle. 

Every night we had evening quarters, 
when unloaded guns were drilled on imag- 
inary Zeppelins that were picked up and 
held by all converging searchlights, to 
which London and its surroundings very 
soon grew callous—especially when Mr. 
Balfour, sitting in the Admiralty in Sep- 
tember, 1915, issued a statement to the 
effect that people might sleep peacefully in 
their beds. He could not have touched 
wood when he made that confident and 
epoch-making remark, because the follow- 
ing night every gun from the East Coast to 
the heart of London opened fire on a Zeppe- 
lin which dropped bombs as she sailed 
along in perfect comfort, and there was a 
red blaze behind Saint Paul’s Cathedral by 
which one could almost see to read. I shall 
never forget the thrill of the moment when 
we picked up that long silver fish and let 
fly at her. 

But long before that hopefully expected 
night, which found us ready, but our guns 
of too short range, the comic side of things 
cropped out in many places. There was, for 
instance, an epidemic of recruiting posters 
all over England, grossly comic and humili- 
ating, devised by people without the small- 
est knowledge of British temperament and 
spirit, and those awful women whose con- 
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the presentation of white feathers to men 
who seemed to them to look like slackers. 
No one will ever know or care what were 
the feelings of the one who handed a snow- 
white quill from the fantail of a pigeon to a 
man in mufti in the Savoy Hotel, received 
his courteous thanks and was told that that 
was the third decoration with which he had 
been honored that day, the two others 
having been pinned on his chest by the 
King. 

I never had the luck to win a feather; 
but one morning in the Tube, when, after 
several nights of alarms, I was going, heavy- 
eyed from want of sleep, to my tailor’s in 
civilian clothes to try on a new uniform, one 
of these women spoke to me. She was 


dictively for many moments, waited until 
the train drew into a station and said, not 
knowing me from Adam, “I am surprised 
not to see you in uniform.” 

“And I’m surprised not to see you in 
underclothes,”’ I replied, for want of a better 
answer; but the sight that she, overplump 
soul, obviously would have made in such 


closely in one groove was now : 
diametrically opposite. 
The old sea dog need not have y 


who were in the thick of it, doin 
death. , 


It was in January, 1915, that} 
orders to make a list of picked me 


and efficiency, a born leader of me 
cal naval officer and a gentleman, 
go as second officer. In field kit ar 


near the East Coast, of which I | 
heard, with sealed orders which 
to be opened until a certain mor 


joys of modern cooking until you 
can say,—‘“I have an Alcazar 
Range.” 

The beautiful gas range shown 
is only one of a quality line which 
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garments in such a place was too much for _ our arrival there. 
the people who had heard these idiotic re- 
marks. The two girls uttered screams of 
derisive laughter and the fat man nearly 
fell under the seat. 

And one afternoon I had orders to report 
at the Admiralty, urgent; and did so, nip- 
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pily, with childlike thoughts of promotion, 
and found what was apparently a court- 
martial in process, and was finally dealt 
with by a very angry old sea dog who de- 
manded to know what the devil I meant by 
writing a disgraceful attack on the presi- 
dent of a neutral country from whom we 
were receiving great assistance in money 
and ammunition—an article which had 
appeared in a London evening paper and 
had subsequently burned up the cables. 
I was dumfounded, aghast. Yes, I had 
written it, to keep my pen oiled before the 
outbreak of war—a mere piece of light sat- 
ire—but I had never intended that it should 
appear in print, nor had I authorized its 
publication by an agent in whose hands I 
had left everything that I had written be- 
fore retiring from the game. 

“Then how do you explain the fact that 
here it is, having given all the greater of- 
fense because your name appears as lieu- 
tenant, R. N. A. S.?” 


An Official Reprimand 


Icouldn’t, but asked for an hour in which 
to make a defense, dashed off in a taxi to 
the office of the newspaper and brought 
back a subeditor who would swear that the 
article was not sent in by me and that he 
himself had added those words to my name 
in order to make it more interesting. All 
the way back I pumped into this pale per- 
son a horrid picture of a man with a wife 
and two children standing in front of a fir- 
ing party with his back to a wall. He told 
his story, was ordered to get out, got out 
like a rabbit, and I was left under the cold 
blue eyes of that fine old sea dog. I then 
listened to an unprintable lecture on the 
iniquities of all you writing men, was in- 
formed that I had saved my skin by the 
fraction of an inch, commanded to put 
my pen away for the period of the war 
and ordered back to duty. I took a deep 
breath, saluted, turned about and achieved 
the door. 

““Come here!”’ 

I went there. What next? There was a 
different expression on that weather-beaten 
face. Was it a smile? 

“A damned good bit of writing,’”’ he said. 
“T enjoyed it very much.” 

It was an altogether new, refreshing and 
astonishing experience for me during all that 
time to find myself without the necessity of 
thinking out plots, worrying about dates 
of delivery, discussing ideas with editors, 
managers and publishers—transplanted as 
suddenly and completely into another life 
as the overworked Mr. Barnstable in Wells’ 
Men Like Gods. Not that these gun stations 
of ours seemed to me remotely to resemble 
Utopia, with the responsibility they en- 
tailed of protecting an unrecognizably dark- 
ened London and the long, long days and 
nights of routine, the irregular meals, the 
broken sleep, the constant waiting for the 
alarm, the anxious hope of longer-range 
guns. And when I paced up and down in the 
small hours, having seen the midnight 
watch on board, it was curious to find how 
quickly a mind which hitherto had run so 
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the footmen. With the arrival of the fish, 
and carefully choosing her moment, the 
Queen, greatly amused at the whole affair, 
asked me to tell my version of the story, 
which I did as I have told it here. There 
was so much laughter at our end of the 
table that the King asked if he could share 
the joke; and desiring to spare the blushes 
of the servants, the Queen said, “ Pres- 
ently, George.” 

Later, when the Queen, whose blue eyes 
had danced all through dinner, went into 
the drawing-room to knit socks for soldiers, 
I repeated the story to the King, who was 
as much touched, I thought, as amused. 
The other guest that evening was the 
Scotchman; but being overcome by nerv- 
ousness, he never opened his mouth, and so 
it devolved upon me to earn our dinner. 
That was easy enough, because the King 
told many most interesting anecdotes, espe- 
cially of his visit to America as Prince of 
Wales and his experiences on American 
warships, of which he had a vivid remem- 
brance. 

There never was a buzz, much to our re- 
lief. The days were occupied with drill; an 
inspection by the King; a visit to the racing 
stables; Sunday morning church, during 
which the vicar never referred to barking 
dogs, as I thought he might, having an ex- 
cellent chance; a long, chilly motor ride to 
the coast to inspect and report upon a 
deadly looking unexploded bomb which lay 
in a potting shed at the officers’ quarters of 
a regiment of coast artillery, having been 
very tenderly dug out of a field into which 
it had been dropped before our arrival; long 
talks with the Queen and Princess Mary 
when they came to sit on our gun plat- 
forms, and a game of golf between the army 
and the navy with clubs collected from the 
cottage, during which Pink swung himself 
off his feet into an artificial lake and the 
Queen sat down in the mud with laughter. 
The nights, cold and raw and luckily misty, 
were spent in watching, ears tuned to catch 
the humming of an airship and sometimes 
quickly distended by the distant and not 
unsimilar sound of a motorcycle. The vicar 
and his mother gave afternoon tea to our 
crews, picked men, indeed, and finally the 
whole force lined the road, stuck caps on 
bayonets and cheered when the King and 
Queen left Sandringham to return to Lon- 
don, to carry on. 


America’s Sonzin-Law 


When the Queen asked me to write an ac- 
count of that unique episode, of which three 
copies should be printed, I was tempted to 
do so, with Pink’s illustrations. He wielded 
a remarkable pen. But when I came to 
think how it could be done I found it as 
difficult to write as I now find this, because 
there were so many intimate, charming and 
personal things to which no possible justice 
could be done in words of mine—things that 
the King said that were not meant to be 
repeated—his emotion at the casualty lists, 
his great pride in the courage and endur- 
ance of his men, by whom he was affec- 
tionately called G. V., his intense desire to 
be on active service at the Front—he was 
on active service enough as it was—and his 
great kindness to us individually. 

I could have written freely, of course, 
of the delightful relationship between the 
King and Queen and their son and daugh- 
ter, but that had nothing to do with the 
point. And so the account was never writ- 
ten and I can do no more than touch it 
briefly here. 

And here, so far as THE SATURDAY EvE- 
NING PosT is concerned, these rambling 
reminiscences come toanend. I cannot and 
must not wind up here, however, without 
expressing my deep gratitude for the great 
kindness and hospitality that I have re- 
ceived always in the United States, where 
I have been privileged to make many ever- 
lasting friendships, and to whom, from the 
fact that I have had the good fortune to 
marry one of her most charming daughters, 
I have the honor to be related as a son-in- 
law. 

My duty to America, like that of other 
Englishmen who have received similar 
kindnesses at her hands, as well as to that 
of my own country, which rightly regards 
the good will of America as essential to 
the peace of the world, is to do all that I 
can, with a very humble but hard-working 
pen, to solidify the kind feelings of both 
countries toward each other, so that we may 
together light a torch of sympathy and 
understanding which will show the way 
through a rather dark world to the brother- 
hood of man, 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have 
seen women washing clothes, like the woman 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers. 
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Shall the river work— 


Back of every great 
step in woman’s prog- 
ress from a drudge 
to a free citizen has 
been some labor-sav- 
ing invention. Back 
of most inventions in 
electricity’s progress 
from a mystery to a 
utility has been the re- 
search of General Elec- 
tric Company scien- 
tists and engineers. 


or shall you? 


Too many women, abroad, are 
still washing clothes like this. 


They go to the river. Our 
American rivers are being 
trained to come to us. Water- 


wheels drive electric genera- 
tors—thus water is supplied 


to your home, and electric 
current runs the washing 
machine which has banished 
so much toil. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


PATENTS 


BEST RESULTS 


“Say, Daddy, why don’t you get 
hooks on your shoes like I have?” 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks — 
insist on having what you want! 


BOOKLET FREE 

HIGHEST REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 GSt., Washington, D.C. 


Clark’s Around the World 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 


and Mediterranean Cruises 
122 days $1250 up; 62 days 


$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times 


dWa 
pece! 4 


Building, New York 


| | A revolutionary price fora high grade Portable Elec- 
| | | tric Drill. So good that we say “try to stall it.”” 

This SpeedWay \-in. Drill will make money for 
thousands of artisans, repair men, and contractors. 


The price makes it available to ranchers and house- 
holders who have occasional use for a metal drill. 


Drills 14-in. in steel. Universal motor; bronze bear- 
ings. Switch under operator's finger. Weighs 5 pounds. 


Our Heavier Drills, Concrete Hammer Drills, Grinders, 
etc., are all money makers. Write for catalogue 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 So. 52nd Ave.,Cicero (adjoining Chicago), Ill. 
Sales and Service in all principal cities 
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Sa aphOne Blues 


Drive away the blue devils, turn 
the world to gladness with a Lyon & 
Healy Saxophone! Give your musical 
longing free expression with this 
monarch of instruments! 


Easy to Play! 


No other wind instrument is so 
easy to learn as the Lyon & Healy 
Saxophone. You need no knowledge 
of music to start. You don’t have to 
sacrifice your other interests. A few 
minutes’ practice inodd moments— 
before you know it you’re surprising 
yourself and your friends. 


A New World Open for You! 


Theresult—a wonderful newpopu- 
larity—companionship in hours of 
loneliness— constantly increasing 
earnings as you quickly qualify for 
orchestra positions. Above all, the 
satisfaction of being really able to 
“play something.”’ 


Of coursea 


“True to Pitch as a 
Master’s Violin’’ 


Above all 
others in 
sweetness of 
tone, in easy playing 
qualities stands the Lyon 
& Healy—the saxophone 
with the perfectly stand- ji 
ardized key system, mech- f 
anically accurate! The t 
rasp and buzz of inferior ° 
makes are totally ab- 4 
sent! There is a purity \f % 
of tone that is unsur- 
passed. Slurring is re- sexi 
markably simple to ac- @&% 
complish. The action of S%>- 
the keys is delightfully 
easy and quick. A Lyon & Healy is 
always in tune. The finish is un- 
usually handsome. 


FREE TRIAL—Easy Terms! 


Write for our FREE Catalog de- 
scribing all the famous Lyon & Healy 
bandinstruments. Manyother types, 
equally fine, all guaranteed quality 
—Cornets, Trombones, Trumpets, 
Mellophones, etc. Select your in- 
strument. Then a week’s FREE 


Trial in your home! Easy monthly 
payments will make you the owner 
while youplayit. Mail CouponToday! 


Dealers!—Some Choice Territory 
Still Open—WRITE! 


s 

LYONS3; HEALY | f => 
Inc | 

Everything Known in Music iJ 

Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 
Clip and Mail 
For Free Bock! 


ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 

LYON & HEALY = 

| 64-99 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

| Please send me full details of your ee Pay- 
ment Plan and illustrated Catalog checked 

| below: 

O Lyon & Healy Saxophones 

1 O Lyon & Healy Band Instruments 


Name__ = 


| 
I 
| 
| 
Ee apes at ae! 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT THE GAME 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“T always picks on the gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘‘that looks like they wanted some- 
thing for nothing. Them that appears like 
they think they can beat the game.” 

In an Eastern city not long ago the pro- 
prietor of alarge specialty store made a dis- 
astrous failure, the event coming as a 
surprise both to his creditors and to the 
other business men of the community, for 
he had done a live business and was seem- 
ingly on the way to Easy Street. He hada 
prominent location, a well organized sales 
force, and ran his place in most up-to-date 
fashion. It was not until the committee ap- 
pointed by the creditors to invoice the stock 
made its report that the secret of the situa- 
tion came to light. 

The merchant thought he had discovered 
a short cut to prosperity. He had a reason- 
able amount of capital, but not enough, he 
thought, to take entire advantage of his op- 
portunities. Someone had told him that 
the way to make money was to work on the 
other fellows’ capital; and before he had 
been in business long he began to try it out. 
Certain wholesale houses solicited his busi- 
ness on the basis of extra-long credit; the 
ordinary terms offered by standard houses 
in the trade were sixty days, but these long- 
credit wholesalers offered the merchant 
anywhere from four to eight months, and in 
some cases a full year. 

It was this seeming liberality that proved 
the merchant’s undoing; for, as it appeared 
to him, such long terms would enable him 
to carry the large stock he wanted without 
extra capital. 

With a whole year in which to pay for 
purchases, it seemed indeed like working on 
the other fellows’ capital, because the goods 
would be sold and the money in bank long 
before the bill fell due. 

This was the way the merchant reasoned, 
but there was a bad flaw in his reasoning, 
which was that he expected to get some- 


| thing for nothing. The standard houses in 
| the trade sold their goods strictly on sixty 


days’ time, not because they were unduly 
grasping, but because long experience had 
shown that they could not give longer terms 
and still sell their goods at the lowest prices. 

On the surface it did not appear that the 
long-credit wholesalers charged unduly high 
profits; but as they never handled quite the 
same lines as the standard houses, there was 
never an exact basis of comparison. The 
creditors’ committee, after going through 
the merchant’s stock, estimated that he had 
regularly paid 10 per cent too much for his 
goods, which in itself was an almost insu- 
perable obstacle in the way of his success. 
There was also another fly in the ointment. 
The long-credit wholesalers never offered 
quite so salable merchandise as the stand- 
ard houses; quick-selling, desirable goods 
do not have to be put out on long terms. 
And so, in addition to paying too much for 
his stock the merchant never had so attrac- 
tive selections as his competitors. The whole 
situation was pretty well summed up by one 
of the members of the creditors’ committee, 
himself a merchant of long experience. 

“Tt’s no wonder this fellow busted,” said 
the veteran; ‘‘he thought he was buying 
merchandise, but he wasn’t. He was only 
buying terms.” 


A Coming Citizen Goes 


Another retailer in the same city recently 
came to grief from a desire to beat the game, 
but manifested in asomewhat different way. 
This retailer was at one time looked on as 
one of the community’s coming citizens— 
popular, active, and with a host of personal 
customers. At the time of his failure he was 
only a little over thirty years old, but he 
had already built up the leading business of 
his line in the city. 

This young retailer’s troubles arose from 
a very common failing, according to the 
referee in bankruptcy, who told me the 
story. It was that he was almost too care- 


ful about little expenses, but often let the 


big things slide. He would, for instance, in 
the midst of important work at his desk, 
spend five minutes looking for a half-used 
sheet of paper to figure on, so as not to waste 
a clean sheet. He paid $1200 a month rent 
for his store, but never quite got his money’s 
worth, because he balked at spending 
enough money on his window decorations to 
make the displays most effective. Although 
he carried a $100,000 stock of merchandise, 
he kept his own books, so as to save a book- 
keeper’s salary. 


These idiosyncrasies, although expensive, 
were no more serious than those practiced 
by thousands of other business men, and 
would not alone, probably, have caused the 
young retailer’s downfall. Where he really 
fell down was in the trips he made to New 
York twice a year to do his buying. On 
these trips he enjoyed the sensation of being 
entertained at other people’s expense, and 
there was always someone in the wholesale 
trade to accommodate him. Bright young 
salesmen took him to lunch, to dinner and 
to the theater, which was certainly saving 
money for the retailer. But being at heart 
a good fellow, it was hard for him to act 
hard-boiled in his buying toward a salesman 
who had just played the part of generous 
host and frequently he bought far too liber- 
ally and with too little discretion. 

It was in fact, the referee in bankruptcy 
told me, an incident of this sort that brought 
about the actual proceedings resulting in 
the young merchant’s failure. It seems he 
had called on a certain wholesale firm dur- 
ing one of his trips to the metropolis; the 
firm had a job lot of goods on hand amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars and offered 
it to the young retailer on what seemed 
favorable terms. He considered the propo- 
sition carefully and turned it down, believing 
it was too big a thing for him to handle. 
The salesman who was waiting on him said 
nothing more about the big deal, but took 
his order for a few items he actually needed 
and then suggested that they have lunch 
together. It was an elaborate lunch at an 
expensive downtown club and took a long 
time to get through. Then the salesman 
suggested a ball game. After the game he 
said they might as well make an evening of 
it, so they went to a Broadway hotel for 
dinner and then to a theater. It was not 
until about midnight, when they were en- 
joying an after-theater supper, that the 
salesman again brought up the subject of 
the job-lot purchase. 


Expansive and Expensive 


“Why don’t you let me ship you that 
bunch of stuff I was showing you this 
morning?”’ he said. ‘‘A man who does the 
big business that you do can sell out a lot 
like that in no time.’ 

By this time the young retailer was in an 
expansive mood, quite different from that 
of the morning, when he had been so criti- 
cally businesslike. The atmosphere of the 
restaurant was that of easy prosperity. He 
had beaten the game to the extent of three 
good meals, a ball game and a theater ticket, 
and the distributor of these blessings was 
opposite him, cordial and optimistic. 

“All right,’”’ he said, “‘I guess I can use 
that job lot. You can have your people 
ship it out right away.”’ 

The shipment arrived in his home town 
almost as soon as he did. Already over- 
stocked from other purchases, he did not 
have the money to pay when the bill fell 
due, and a suit resulted. Other wholesalers, 
alarmed at this turn of events, did likewise 
and the young retailer’s business was top- 
pled over. 

Promoters of promiscuous industrial 
stocks have found that sales are helped im- 
mensely if they can make prospective cli- 
ents believe they are getting something for 
nothing. A couple of years ago a corpora- 
tion was formed in a Southern town for the 
announced purpose of manufacturing auto- 
mobile tires. At first the promoters at- 
tempted to put over the sale of stock 
through appealing to local patriotism, but 
the livewire chamber-of-commerce mem- 
bers had just gone through the sad experi- 
ence of having an automobile factory die 
on their hands that had promised to make 
asecond Detroit out of the community, and 
so the tire promoters had little luck in sell- 
ing stock on a basis of local patriotism. The 
promoters were in fact even refused mem- 
bership in the chamber of commerce. 

Less determined men might have given 
up and gone to some other town, but these 
merely changed their plans to suit condi- 
tions. They announced that, although the 
big men of the community did not appear 
to possess the vision through which great 
cities were built, yet this would in no way 
affect the progress of the enterprise. 

“Tnstead of selling our stock to those 
already rich,” the announcement stated, 
“we are going to give the plain people a 
chance—the people with $100 or $200 to 

(Continued on Page 208) 
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cool motor’s 
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else, it’s 
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a Hilab: 
Fan Belt ¢ 
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It’s sure 


HELAD | 
LEATHER FAN BIT 


Hilabs are made 
in flat and V-types 
to fit all cars. They 
costno more than 
leather substitutes, 


need it 
workin’ 
hangin’ 
gettin’ 
breeze the 
‘got. You ju 
one and se 


Hilab V-type has 
hard rawhide 
core, waterproof- 
cemented to oak 
leather. Always 
right depth in 
pulleys. 


interestingly and convincingly 


HIDE,LEATHER & BEL’ 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gets more out of any rool 


The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 


Eg 


4 ' 
17 Black D3r 
3 Copys 


To insure utmost satisi|ti 
efficiency and economy, W 
use VENUS PENCILS. 
Plain Ends, per doz. «. + + | 
Rubber Ends, per doz. $1 
At Stationers, Druggists and ives 
throughout the w 
American Lead Pencil‘ 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, Newo 
MAIL COUPON FOR R FREE § 
Send Sample checked below—and ba 
For bold, heavy lines 5 
For writing and sketching 
For clean, fine lines 
For delicate, thin lines. 
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i shall be the Sole Judge 


A Most Unusual Offer 


'&K Phoneson your radiosetalongsideamy refunded. No obligation whatsoever will be incurred. 


Vwones made. If the N & K Phones do not You shall be the sole judge. The N & K Head Set, Model 
€ th high and low tones more perfectly, ifthey | D, 4000 ohms, is the imported head set that the radio 
i clearer, more mellow tone,iftheydonotfit “fans” are all talking about. Larger diaphragms. 
'tably on the head, send them back to the = Nickeled brass sound chamber. Leather covered bands. 


hree days, and your money willbe promptly $8.50 at leading stores. Ask for descriptive folder. 


DSCHMIDT CORP.,15 WILLIAM ST., DEPT. $3, NEW YORK CITY 


Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 


Bangor, Me. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Boston 


Bridgeport 
Brooklyn 


Chicago 


Cleveland 
Colorado Springs 


Dayton 
Denver 


Des Moines 
Detroit 


East Orange, N. J. 


Elmira 


Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jamaica, L. I. 


Johnstown 
Kansas City 


Long island City 


Los Angeles 
Lowell 


Memphis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven 


New Orleans 
New York City 


Oklahoma City 
Omaha 


Paterson 
Pawtucket 
Peoria 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 


Rochester 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
Seattle 

Sioux City 


Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis 


St. Paul 
Syracuse 
Tulsa 


Washington 
Waterbury 
Worcester 


Any of the 
Stores listed below 
or any other Store display- 
ing this advertisement 
will send you an N & K 
Head Set to make this trial. 


Dealers: We authorize you to refund 
the price of any N & K Head Set 
returned under the conditions named 
in this ad. We will exchange 
or replace any sets that 
come back to you. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
M. Rich & Bros. Co. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Little Joe Wiesenfeld Co. 
Joel Gutman & Co. 
Jones Electric Radio Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
United Cigar Store 
Shepard Stores 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
A. P. Merchant Co. 
Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Frederick Loeser & Co. 
A. I. Namm & Son 
Royal Eastern Elec. 
Sup. Co. 
20th Century Radio 
Corp. 
United Cigar Store 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Radio Instruments Co. 
of Chicago 
The May Company 
H. Lesser & Co. 
Kaufman & Co., Inc. 
Teason Bros. 
The Anderson Piano Co. 
Daniel & Fisher 
Stores Co. 
Younker Brothers 
J. L. Hudson Co. 
Crowley, Milner Co. 
Detroit Electric Co. 
United Cigar Store 
Barker, Rose & 
Clinton Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Pomeroy’s Inc. 
Sage, Allen & Co. 
W. C. Munn Co. 
Alamo Sales Corp 
Bangert Electric Co. 
Royal Eastern Electric 
Supply Co. 
United Cigar Store 
Penn Traffic Co. 
The Schmelzer Co. 
Western Radio Corp. 
J. W. Jenkins Sons 
Music Co. 
Royal Eastern Electric 
Supply Co. 
Hamburger’s 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Bon Marche D. G. Co. 
Bry-BlockMercantileCo. 
J. Goldsmith & Sons 
Gimbel Brothers 
L. S. Donaldson Co. 
L. Bamberger & Co. 
Edward Malley Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
D. H. Holmes Co. 
Davega (11 stores} 
Gimbel Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
United Cigar Stores 
(10 stores) 
David Killoch Co. 
Royal Eastern Elec. 
Supply Co. 
J. L. Lewis, Inc. 
Hanes-Zener Co. 
Haynes-Griffin Radio 
Service, Inc. 
J. W. Jenkins Sons 
usic Co. 
Oakford Music Co. 
Richard M. Shlaes 
Paterson Radio Company 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Block & Kuhl Company 
Gimbel Brothers 
John Wanamaker 
Lit Brothers 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Boggs & Buhl 
Kaufmann & Baer Co. 
Ludwig Hommel & Co. 
Holden & Stone Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Meier & Frank Company 
The Outlet Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Kelman Electric Co. 
The Emporium 
Leopold Adler 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 
Davidson Bros. Co. 
Radio Exchange 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Famous & Barr Co. 
Van-Ashe Radio Co. 
Pioneer Electric Co. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons 
J. W. Jenkins Sons 
Music Co. 
Woodward & Lothrop 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
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repair broken walls 
~and it costs so little 


HE patch will stay. It will not 

shrink, crack, crumble or fall 
out. Have a package handy in the 
house. 

It comes in handy cartons like 
prepared flour. Just add water. 
If your paint, wall-paper or hard- 
ware dealer hasn’t it, mail coupon 
below. We will send you a 21% lb. 
carton and you can pay the post- 
man 30c plus the postage, on 
delivery. 

RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Other Rutland Useful Products 
Plastic Stove Lining Water Glass for Keep- 
Boiler Covering ing Eggs Fresh 
Furnace Cement Pipe Joint Cement 
Waste Pipe Cleaner Asbestos Roof Cement 


Rutland 
_ Patching 
Plaster 


Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. B., Rutland, Vt. 
Send by mail, collect, a 24% lb. carton 

Rutland Patching Plaster. I give my dealer’s 

name below. 

Name—— 

Address at 

Dealer’s Name— =e —_—- 

Dealer’s Address 
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A canoe that responds 
like a thing alive 


N QUIET waters the ‘“‘Old Town”’ 
glides at the whim of your paddle. 
Swift, light, easy thrusts send it cutting 
through the glassy surface. Slow, lazy strokes 
keep it pointing on its course. 
For “Old Town Canoes” are patterned 
after real Indian models. The red man’s 
lore has given grace and speed and steadi- 


ness. “Old Town” construction has added 
sturdiness and great strength. “‘Old Town 
Canoes”’ are low in price too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 
The new 1924 catalog is beautifully 
illustrated. It shows all models in full 
colors. Send for your free copy to-day. 
OAD? T5O-W NN? (GC AGNIO’ ER, “Glo 


403 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


“BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,000 to $4,000 investment required, Responsible company offers 
exclusive advertising proposition having unlimited possibilities, Pro- 
tected territory. Experience unnecessary. In 6 months, Illinois man 
built in 40 towns, $80,000 gross income. Business unusually high 
standard. Kei-Lac Kompany, 320 N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
invest—and we are going to make it worth 


) their while.” 


Just how good a chance the plain people 
were to get was divulged in the next state- 
rent: 

“Byery person who buys $100 worth of 
stock in our tire factory will be granted the 
privilege of buying tires for his or her own 
automobile at exactly half price!” 

This sales plan proved a decided success. 
Flivver owners for miles around bought 
stock, lured by the prospect of getting 
something for nothing. Unfortunately they 
never had a chance to cash in on their bar- 
gain, because the tire factory never made 
any tires. The money ran out about the 
time the building was completed, and it 
now stands, an abandoned derelict, beside 
the railroad tracks, with all the windows 
broken. 

“But,” someone objects, “‘the fact that 
the promoters of the tire factory offered to 


| sell tires at half price to their stockholders 


had nothing to do with the failure of the 
enterprise. Perhaps the promoters were 
poor business men and wasted the money; 
or perhaps they were crooked and stole the 
money; or perhaps the town was not suit- 
able for such manufacturing; any one of a 
hundred things could have prevented the 
tire factory from succeeding. So why pick 
on a little thing like a promise to let 
stockholders have their tires at half price, 


| and make out that to be the cause of the 


failure?”’ 
The answer to this natural query is that 


| the promise to let stockholders have their 


tires at half price was in itself pretty good 
evidence that the promoters were either poor 
business men or crooked business men, 
either kind having the same effect on any 


| enterprise in the long run. It was a promise 


to give something for nothing, which can’t 
be done. 

There is no line of business where profits 
come large and easy. If by chance such a 
business should be discovered, so many 
people would rush into it that in no time 
the profits would be forced down to normal. 
Competition automatically makes it im- 
possible for any enterprise to succeed if it is 


| carrying a handicap. In the case of the tire 


factory the sales of tires at half price to 
stockholders would have been a handicap; 
it could not have afforded to do a part of 
its business at a loss and still keep up with 
competition. Either the promoters did not 
know this, in which case they were not 
competent business men, or else they knew 
it and didn’t care, which was worse. 

If in doubt about the desirability of in- 
vestment in the stock of some new indus- 
trial enterprise, a pretty good idea is to 
inquire how much of a commission the pro- 
moter is getting on his sales. Competent 
authorities are agreed that 15 per cent is 
enough to cover the organization expenses 
of any enterprise that really expects to doa 
legitimate business. In some states there 
are laws forbidding organization expenses 
of more than that figure. 


On a Fifty-Fifty Basis 


This, of course, can only apply to cor- 
porations organized in the states where 
such laws are in effect, and cannot cover 
those chartered in other states. Manifestly 
the individuals who come to town and rent 
a storeroom in the business section to sell 
stock in some far-away corporation that 
promises huge dividends cannot do business 
on a very close margin. Recently I made 
the acquaintance of a couple of gentlemen 
who were operating a place on a principal 
business street in a large Eastern city, sell- 
ing stock in a corporation that was pre- 
paring to manufacture a new mechanical 
device. 

Their selling arrangements were first- 
class. On a platform in the middle of the 
storeroom was a model of the machine, and 
a handsomely dressed man delivered lec- 
tures on its merits and possibilities as a 
money-maker. His lecture contained fre- 
quent allusions to the profits that had been 
made by the fortunate persons who had 
first invested in telephone stock, in type- 
writer stock and in the stock of certain 
popular makes of automobiles. The famil- 
iar way in which he mentioned these things 
rather gave the impression that the gentle- 
man had himself been personally interested 
in them all. During the lectures a dozen 
salesmen circulated among the crowd, and 
every once in a while one of them would 
separate some individual from the crowd 
and lead him back to the office at the rear 
to sign on the dotted line. 
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It was a lively scene, but one could not 
help wondering how the expenses of such 
an establishment could be met by a legiti- 
mate profit on the sales, for the rent of the 
storeroom was $100 a day, and other ex- 
penses ran the daily expenditures up to 
more than $300. The secret of it was that 
the profits were more than legitimate. The 
stock sold at fifty dollars a share, and each 
fifty-dollar sale was split two ways, the two 
gentlemen who ran the place getting half, 
and the other half going to the concern 
that was to manufacture the machines. 

Purchasers of stock, therefore, got a fifty- 
cents-on-the-dollar run for their money, 
besides taking chances that the machine 
would prove a money-maker after it was 
actually put on the market. As a matter of 
fact, the two promoters got even better 
than a fifty-fifty split, on account of a valu- 
able by-product. They would, they told 
me at the close of their operations in the 
city, have a very valuable list of the names 
of clients which they could sell for a consid- 
erable sum to some other promoter. 

In the field of town boosting, perhaps, 
there is more effort wasted in trying to beat 
the game than in any other activity. Many 
men who are conservative enough in their 
own lines have an idea that regular business 
rules are suspended in the matter of city 
building. A few years ago the boosters in a 
Western town, which had attained a popu- 
lation of 20,000, decided something ought to 
be done to hurry its growth, and someone 
suggested that the best thing would be to 
issue bonds and do a lot of paving. Munici- 
pal bond issues then were a less familiar 
thing than now, but the incentive was just 
the same; it appeared almost like getting 
something for nothing, because the bonds 
could be sold for cash, while the payments 
would be strung out into the distant future. 


Making Progress Backwards 


The boosters decided to do a good job 
while they were about it, and put over an 
issue of bonds big enough to pave all the 
streets in town, and some of the alleys. 
Then they got out literature which stated 
truthfully theirs was the only city of 20,000 
which could boast of fifty miles of paving, 
and sat back to watch the effect. But con- 
trary to expectations, this improvement did 
not result in a rush of new factories and 
industrial plants or of moneyed citizens 
looking for investments. The population 
remained firm at 20,000, and bank clearings 
stayed at the old figures. 

Things remained this way for a year or 
two, and then there began a pinch when the 
interest had to be met. The only way to 
meet the interest charges was by extra 
taxation, and taxes were already high 
enough. People who had bought property 
on installments began to surrender their 
equities and move away, and new citizens 
did not come in. Actual records show that 
in the course of three or four years the 
town lost a fourth of its population. It has 
now taken up the slack and is about where 
it was before the big paving venture; but 
the attempt to beat the game set the town 
back a good ten years. 

Another town a few years ago became 
imbued with the spirit of progress and also 
resolved to lift itself by its boot straps. It 
was a good solid place of around 25,000 peo- 
ple, situated in the center of a rich farming 
country, and ought to have been a very 
satisfactory place to live in; but some of 
the more ardent spirits got to thinking 
that it ought to go ahead faster. The town 
had never done much in the way of manu- 
facturing, which was natural, in as much as 
it had only a single railroad and was remote 
from supplies of raw materials and labor 
centers; but the optimists believed these 
handicaps might be overcome by hustling 
methods, and they set about to make their 
town a manufacturing center. 

A boosters’ club was formed from mem- 
bers of various civic organizations, and in 
preparation for their campaign a pageant 
was staged entitled The Burial of Old Man 
Mossback, which consisted of the mock in- 
terment of a dummy human figure with 
long whiskers, emblematic of the fact that 
reactionaries no longer had any place in the 
community, and if there were any such it 
was time for them to keep under cover. 
Then the boosters’ club started out to raise 
the money for its campaign. For a month 
committees were out on the streets every 
day, soliciting subscriptions, not, as is usual 
in such events, merely taking in the store- 
keepers and other ground-floor tenants, but 
combing the office buildings for professional 
men and even going out into the residence 
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districts. It was no use for a man to try to 
hide out from any committee, because the 
committeemen had instructions to keep on 
calling. Neither was it any use for any 
citizen to state that he was not interested 
in the movement; ways and means were 
somehow found to convince him that it was 
safer to align himself with the livewires. 

By such thoroughgoing methods the 
boosters’ club eventually raised more than 
$100,000, which was a good deal of money 
for such a sized town, and everything was 
set to gather in some new manufacturing 
enterprises. There was no trouble in get- 
ting offers, because as soon as it became 
known that the town had cash in hand with 
which to subsidize new factories, promoters 
came in on almost every train, willing to 
promote every conceivable sort of enter- 
prise. But the boosters’ club had passed a 
resolution which contained the very wise 
proviso that it would do business with no 
one who did not have some money of his 
own to invest; and as none of these eager 
promoters could meet that proviso, there 
was nothing doing. What the boosters’ 
club really had in mind was to get in touch 
with some factory already doing business 
successfully elsewhere and induce it to come 
to town by the offer of additional capital. 
Eventually such a concern was found. It 
was a textile-manufacturing concern that 
had been doing business in a small town 
in another part of the state, and its owners 
intimated they might be induced to move if 
proper inducements were offered. 

A committee from the boosters’ club was 
appointed to make a personal investiga- 
tion. Someone suggested that an expert in 
the line should be hired to accompany the 
committee; but when it was learned that 
such a man would charge $1000 for his 
services, the club decided to dispense with 
such assistance. This attempt to beat the 
game, it turned out later, was expensive 
economy. 

The committee returned from its trip 
quite enthusiastic over the prospects. They 
reported that the factory was really a going 
concern, with a large number of customers 
on its books, turning out what appeared to 
be a good product, and the owners highly 
respected men in their home community. 
On the strength of this somewhat sketchy 
report it was voted to put up a factory 
building to be given free to the new enter- 
prise and invest the balance of their fund 
in its stock. 

It was a big day in town whén the new 
factory was completed and ready for busi- 
ness. The Old Man Mossback pageant was 
repeated; only this time, when the proces- 
sion moved down the main street, the effigy 
suddenly came to life, tore off his long 
whiskers and old clothes and stood re- 
vealed to the multitude as a handsomely 
dressed young man labeled Civic Progress. 
There was a song service at the factory just 
before the wheels were started, partici- 
pated in by hundreds of school children, and 
the orator of the day stated emotionally 
that an enterprise begun under such charm- 
ing circumstances could not fail to be tre- 
mendously successful. 


Exposition Bubbles 


A year and a half later the factory closed 
its doors, several circumstances contribut- 
ing to this discouraging end. The concern, 
it appears, was rapidly going to seed at the 
time it accepted the town’s offer. The 
committee was not experienced enough to 
detect it, but the machinery and equipment 
were antiquated and goods could not be 
turned out economically enough to com- 
pete with other factories. On this account 
it had been obliged to give extra-long credit 
terms to its customers, in order to get busi- 
ness, and a good many of these long-credit 
customers failed to pay their bills. Then 
when the change in location was effected, a 
number of the most skillful workmen re- 
fused to go along, and new help had to be 
broken in. Besides all this the boosters’ 
club town was not suitable for such an 
enterprise. It was distinctly a farming com- 
munity, in which there was little factory 
labor; it had no natural power, and on ac- 
count of its location fuel was expensive; 
having only one railroad it was a poor 
distributing center. The boosters’ club had 
tried to beat the game by letting desire 
stand in the way of plain business judg- 
ment, and the result was disastrous. 

One does not have to be very old to re- 


| member the time when ambitious towns 


and cities believed they could boost them- 
selves into quick prominence and prosperity 
by holding expositions. The Centennial at 
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Philadelphia and the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago inspired a long series 


of similar events, some of them promoted by | 


communities hardly big enough for the job. 

Even the most successful expositions 
have usually failed to bring the full meas- 
ure of profit expected by citizens of the 
communities, and in the case of both big 
ones and little ones the course of events 
follows a general trend. For a year or so 
in advance of the show there is pleasing 
activity, workmen coming in from every- 
where to get the big wages offered by con- 
tractors, new hotels going up to take care 
of the expected onrush of exposition visitors, 
and real estate near the exposition grounds 
selling at fancy prices. But business during 
the months of the show is never quite up to 
expectations. The downtown hotels and 
restaurants are rushed, but there is seldom 
enough overflow to make profitable the en- 
ve) piece promoted for the exposition period 
only. 

All these things, and more, happened in 
the case of one small town that held a large 
exposition. Strictly speaking, the town 
tackled too big a proposition for its size as 
the citizens will now freely admit. 

The big show was financed in the ortho- 
dox manner. As large a fund as possible 
was secured locally, and the state legislature 
was induced to appropriate as much more. 
Uncle Sam was talked out of a good-sized 


loan on the plea of the exposition’s educa- | 


tional value, and also agreed to send a gov- 
ernment exhibit. A few months before the 
opening date it looked as though opera- 
tions might have to be stopped for lack of 
money, and the state legislature came to 
the rescue with another appropriation. 


A Short-Lived Triumph 


As the time for opening approached, the 
committee in charge realized the show was 
not going to be ready and there was some 
talk of putting it off for a year; but there 
was not enough money to carry it over, and 
so the show opened as scheduled, although 
there was nothing much to see except a lot 
of unfinished exhibit booths and large 
quantities of building materials scattered 
about the grounds. 

Nevertheless, the opening day went off 
with considerable éclat and the committee 


had its hour of triumph, sandwiched in be- | 
tween two fearful periods of vexation. There | 


were in attendance several governors, a 
couple of cabinet officers, half a dozen sena- 


tors and other distinguished citizens. Such | 


wheels as were ready were set in motion by 


the touch of a button in the White House | 


itself. And more satisfying still to the 
harassed committee was the fact that 200,- 
000 paying customers clicked through the 
turnstiles. 

But there was a morning after. The dis- 
tinguished citizens went away, and with 
them the companies of state militia and the 
one-day excursionists. Local people did 


not feel like attending again right away | 
after the big opening events, especially after | 
seeing how unfinished the show really was. | 


The second day’s attendance was a little 
over 1000. 
Things dragged along at about this rate 


until midsummer, and the committee be- | 
gan to be deluged with bitter complaints | 


from their fellow townspeople. Proprietors 
of temporary hotels and householders who 
had furnished extra rooms to take paying 
guests reported no business. 
who had stocked up heavily for tourist 
trade learned the oft-proved fact that peo- 


ple do not go to strange towns to spend | 


large chunks of money. The average visitor 
who did come to town, it was bitterly 
¢éharged, brought with him only a clean col- 
lar and a two-dollar bill—and changed 
neither. 

There was one feature of the exposition 
that proved quite popular and might have 
prevented a total loss if handled right, but 
through an unfortunate attempt on the 
part of the committee to beat the game this, 
too, wound up in disaster. The popular 
feature of the exposition was the amuse- 
ment street. Early in the game the com- 
mittee had been advised by those who had 
gone through the exposition business in 
other cities that a professional showman 
should be engaged to handle the amuse- 
ment concessions; but this they refused to 
do, feeling quite competent to run things 
without outside assistance. 

Among the concessionaires on the Mid- 
way was an Oriental who went by the name 
of Abdullah and who operated a rather am- 
bitious enterprise called a Street in Cairo. 
This Abdullah had paid a considerable lump 
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sum for his concession at the beginning of 
the season and was also to give a percentage 
of his daily receipts. Along the latter part 
of June, when things were at their flattest, 
he went to the committee and offered $2000 
to be released from his contract so he could 
take his show to some more profitable 
place; but he was under bond to keep his 
Street in Cairo going until the close of the 
exposition in October, and the committee 
told him none too politely that he would 
have to take his medicine, even as they 
were taking theirs. Abdullah took the re- 
buff without visible resentment and went 
back to his show. 

The main feature of the Street in Cairo 
was a flock of camels for riding purposes, 
and considerable of Abdullah’s revenue 
came from this source. In his contract with 
the committee there was a clause specifying 
that his should be the only show on the 
grounds in which camels might be used. 

Business picked up a little toward the end 
of the summer and the committee felt quite 
gratified when one day another citizen of 
Egypt came along and offered money to lo- 
cate a show on the Midway called the 
Delights of Bagdad. It was an indoor 
show, as the name suggested; but he stated 
that as an advertising feature he always 
had a camel standing at the entrance, with 
a young lady sitting on its back, in order 
to give an Oriental atmosphere. 

The committee welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to get in some extra revenue; but 
one of the members, recalling Abdullah’s 
exclusive rights in the camel line, suggested 
that this advertising feature might be tech- 
nically considered a breach of Abdullah’s 
contract. The showman contended that it 
would be impossible for him to consider the 
proposition if he were not allowed to use 
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his camel and young lady, and so the mat- 
ter was settled by the committee telling 
him to go ahead as planned, but warning 
him if Abdullah entered a complaint the 
camel would have to be eliminated. 

Abdullah entered no complaint; in fact 
he did not protest even when the Bagdad 
showman picked up a few extra fifty-cent 
pieces by renting out his camel for riding 
purposes, thus coming into direct competi- 
tion with Abdullah’s own enterprise. The 
committee was delighted to see such evi- 
dences of broadmindedness. The Midway 
part of the exposition did fairly well finan- 
cially, showing in fact a handsome profit on 
the season, which the committee planned 
to apply to the liquidation of debts in- 
curred in other features. 

This was not to be. Immediately upon 
the close of the exposition Abdullah brought 
suit against the exposition management for 
$20,000 damages. In his complaint he set 
forth that the committee had held him 
strictly to his contract early in the season, 
when he himself was losing money; that 
he had paid a large sum for a concession 
which gave him the exclusive right to use 
camels on the exposition grounds, and this 
agreement had been deliberately broken. 

There was, of course, no defense against 
these charges. The committee had tried to 
beat the game and failed in the attempt. 
Abdullah got judgment for the amount he 
asked, and the exposition management had 
to go again to the citizens for donations to 
wipe out the balance of the season’s debts. 

It was not until long afterward that the 
committee learned how really impossible it 
is to beat the game when those who try to 
beat it are amateurs and their opponent is 
a professional. Abdullah, it appeared, was 
the owner of both camel shows. 
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for gasoline alone. As a concrete evidence of the march of the motor 

§ sufficiently startling. This huge public bill for juice, however, has 
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upkeep, it provoked more agitation than all the other items combined. 
2 price of gasoline almost invariably irritate the average man who regards 
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| passing and perhaps superficial explanation is the larger fact that 
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Oil industry and you find that history is constantly repeating itself. 
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mately 745,000,000 barrels. Today overproduction still rules, but 
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With these unsavory developments we are 
not concerned—at least just now. Long before 
the oil pot boiled over at Washington the 
investigation for this series was under way. It 
really began last summer in the far-off confines of Turkey, carried on through Rumania, 
and brought up at London and The Hague, the twin seats of a mighty offensive for the 
mastery of the recoverable oil areas outside the United States. 

In a previous group of articles I showed how petroleum is the goal of a world-wide 
struggle in which governments are competitors, and in which we have a vital stake. 
Sooner or later we must find sources of supply abroad, because we are fast draining the 
reservoirs of our greasy gold. Here you have one of the paramount petroleum problems. 

This series has for its sole objective the story of the American business of oil. It is 
the romance of the one-time stepchild in the family of minerals who, figuratively, has 
grown to be a dictator in the domain of raw materials. Yet when John Jones fills the 
gasoline tank of his car at a service station in town or country he seldom stops to realize 
the miracle of the oil advance or the scope of the vast and ramified machine that yields 
the fuel that starts him on his way again. He knows little of the hazards and handicaps 
that beset the evolution of crude petroleum after its release from the bosom of Mother 
Harth until it gushes forth to heat, light and propel this humming universe. 

What then is this drama of oil? How has it evolved from a quack remedy for aches 
and pains—for such was its first American use—until it stands almost supreme among 
the essentials to trade and transport? How can production be stabilized so as to prevent 
the violent fluctuations that derange price and market? By what process has petroleum 
become the black Golconda upon which the need and desire of man are set? 

To get the answers to these questions I followed the trail of oil from Pennsylvania, 
the cradle of the industry, across the great divide of California, where the puny infant 
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industry of the late 50’s has become a giant of out- 
put. Oklahoma, with her redskin petroleum pluto- 
crats, and Texas, with flush fields and memories of 
Spindletop, where a whole new epoch in oil began, 
likewise came within the range of the journey. What 
follows, therefore, in this and in the succeeding ar- 
ticles was gained at first hand at a critical hour in 
the destiny of the business. 

From acute dislocation brought about by over- 
production in California and Texas, the industry 
was just turning the corner, when Teapot Dome 
exploded with a bang. Oil suddenly became the 
storm center of sensational exposure. The now 
familiar European mixture of petroleum and politics 
was duplicated, but onamore heroic scale. So-called 
distress gasoline, resulting from excess of manufac- 
ture, was matched by a kindred distress of mind 
and morale. Whatever the outcome, one thing is cer- 
tain. Despite the carnage among reputations, the 
industry as such, with its bewildering wealth of 
technical detail and its no less dazzling wealth of 
return, will remain the same medium for the pro- 
duction of an essential. 

There is neither time nor space to linger on his- 
tory, however strong the temptation to dwell on 
those picturesque beginnings on Oil Creek, near 
Titusville, where Col. E. L. Drake, in 1859, set up 
the first of that long chain of derricks which now 
stretches across the country almost from the At- 
lantic Seaboard into the very waters of the Pacific. 
From Pennsylvania southwest through Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana, and on by 
way of Kansas, Oklahoma and Wyoming, to Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and California, was the course 
of the Argonaut who pursued the most capricious of 
all deposits, which is petroleum. This is why we 
have such producing fields as the Appalachian, Mid- 
Continent, Coastal and Californian. 

The outstanding detail in the birth of the petro- 
leum industry—and it must be briefly emphasized— 
is that while this country oozed, seeped, trickled or smelled 
with petroleum for years, it escaped commercialization. 
Man accepted it as liniment and lubricant—even swallowed 
it under duress—but never bothered whether it reeked 
with profit or not. All he knew was that it reeked with 
odor, was an unpleasant neighbor, and he gave it as wide 
a berth as possible. 

Oddly enough—and it shows how strangely circumstance 
works—long after petroleum got to the big refining stage, 
its principal present-day by-product, gasoline, was re- 
jected, despised and even burned secretly at night to get it 
out of the way. It was the twentieth-century industrial 
Cinderella. Kerosene held the stage. Yet today gasoline 
is a world power, stoking alike the furnaces of war and 
peace production. Because of it, the pride of coal is low- 
ered and the prestige of steam is menaced. 


The Pioneers of the Industry 


E FIRST obtained our kerosene from oil distilled out 

of coal. This is why it was called coal oil. Later 

kerosene was refined from petroleum and became for a time 

its most valuable distillate. Coal-Oil Johnny, whose name 

is now merely a tradition as a princely spender, got his 
name and bank roll out of it. 

But before the dawn of that kerosene age was the era of 

a considerable dependence upon the whale. The sperm oil 

that came from the head of the sea monster was the best 

lubricant for machinery, while its wax was converted into 
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The First Oil Welt, Depth 69\/ Feet, Capacity 20 Barrels Per 
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the finest candles. From ordinary whale blubber came a 
part of the nation’s illuminant. The tallow candle, how- 
ever, had the right and the light of way. 

Those gallant whalers that sailed out of New Bedford 
felt themselves richly rewarded if they returned from a 
three years’ cruise with a few hundred barrels of oil to 
dispel the darkness of the American home. Contrast this 
primitive and arduous search for crude amid the perils 
of the sea with today’s stupendous output of petroleum 
from a comparatively small and much safer area, and you 
can see at a glance just what a mighty revolution has been 
wrought in the relation of oil to production and consump- 
tion. For every barrel of whale oil wrested from the deep 
you now have more than 1000 barrels of crude petroleum. 

What most people do not consider, even in a country 
where every tenth man owns an automobile and all the 
rest are saving up to buy one, is that petroleum is the one 
distinctive American industry. Coal,. steel, iron and 
copper, both in mining and in manufacture, represent a 
melting pot wherein the brain, initiative and cunning, as 
well as the background, of many nationalities have been 
poured. The development of oil, however, was fostered by 
our own kind, and it retains, in technic and expansion, its 
original Yankee supremacy. We produce more than 65 
per cent of the crude in the world, and although foreign 
petroleum may in time dislodge the American article, the 
credit for the pioneering is still ours. 

Everybody knows that Rockefeller, Archbold and Rog- 
ers rode to fame and fortune on the tide of oil; but they 
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Yet it Piqued Her a Trifle, When She Stole a Glance at His Preoccupied Face, 
So Immured in His Brushwork 


to the curb, where she was conscious of his handclasp on 
her arm as he added, “‘Let ’em kill the homely ones!”’ 

She rewarded him with a smile of silent gratitude that 
sent him humming back to his midroad duties. And as she 
glanced about at him for a moment she was tempted to 
accept him as a sign and an augury. There was always 
someone, if you were honest and open, who would come to 
your help. And there was something about men, even city 
men, that made them considerate with you if you were 
considerate with them. 

Her heart lightened, as though that blue-clad arm were 
still sustaining her, as she turned into the side street and 
made her way toward the Haydon Store. But her spirits 
sank again as she invaded that intimidating emporium of 
trade. It made a difference, she remembered, as she re- 
peated her politely worded inquiries as to where she could 
find the employment manager, whether you had something 
to buy or something to sell. Yet she was relieved, after 
being ushered into the gray-toned office on the fifth floor, to 
find no bearded lion in its den, but a sad-eyed and slightly 
obese man of middle age with a carnation in his buttonhole 
and very little hair on his head. He sat checking a column 
of figures at a mahogany desk flanked by a mahogany rail- 
ing. He even betrayed neither surprise nor hostility when 
she hesitatingly explained that she had been sent there to 
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BY MAY WILSON 


apply for work. He merely mo- 
tioned her into a chair and 
reached to a pigeonhole filled 
with blue-tinted papers. One of 
these he handed to her before 
returning to his figures. 

It was her little gasp of de- 
spair that made him look up 
from his column. 

“T don’t quite know how to 
do this,’’ she complained as she 
met his abstractedly inquiring 
eye. Yet that eye softened a 
trifle, she noticed, at the appeal 
in her glance. 

“Then supposing we do it for 
you,” he suggested as he reached 
out for the blue-tinted form. 

“Would you?” she breathed 
in tremulous gratitude. 

He did not answer her. And 
he did not look up at her again. 
But his gold-banded fountain 
pen moved methodically across 
the application blank as he wrote 
certain cryptic figures along its 
top. 

““What’s your name?”’ he 
asked. 

“Hazel Lerner,”’ answered the 
girl with the thick-lashed violet 
eyes that studied the shining 
pink skull between his temple 
fringes. 

“Age?” he next perfunctorily 
inquired. 

“* Nineteen,’ 
noted reply. 

“References?” 

“‘T’ve this one from our minis- 
ter at Marysville, and this from 
the principal of the school where 
I taught kindergarten for a 
year.” 

Her color deepened as his cur- 
sory eye inspected the slightly 
dog-eared documents. 

“What city experience have 
you had?” was his next preoc- 
cupied question. 

“‘T was a dress model for three 
weeks at Holton & Clark’s.”’ 

“Why did you leave that 
firm?”’ 

““Because my work there 
meant entertaining out-of-town 
buyers. And that wasn’t the 
sort of thing I came to the city 
1Onw 

“Of course,’’ was the other’s 
still impersonal reply. 

But the note of fierceness in 
her husky young voice brought 
his abstracted eyes up to her 
face. The man at the desk for 
the first time seemed to behold 
her as a living and breathing 
human being. He saw aslender-bodied girl whose limpid 
eyes at the moment were slightly luminous with excite- 
ment. The smooth texture of her magnolia-white skin, 
just over the cheek bones, was splashed with the same be- 
traying sign of excitement. There was delicacy in the line 
of the straight short nose, just as there was a touch of ar- 
dent and untarnished youth in the poise of the back-thrust 
shoulders that would have appeared combative but for the 
neutralizing soft curve of the red underlip with the faint- 
est trace of audacity about its corners. 

“What did you come to New York for?” the man at the 
desk inquired, obviously more interested, at the end of that 
assessing stare. What he liked most about her,was the look 
of gravity which the hooded eyes gave to a face not grave 
in itself, the suggestion of will in the courageous small chin. 

“T’ve a gift for drawing,’’ she explained, “‘and I wanted 
to do some kind of art work.” 

“But Haydon’s is merely a department store.” 

She saw his smile, remote as heat lightning. It puzzled 
but it did not deter her. ‘‘I was hoping there’d be some- 
thing in your art department here.” 

“You must mean our advertising department,” he cor- 
rected. “We use artists there, of course, but they’re all 
trained men.” 

“Then you’ve nothing for me after all?” 
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He met her note of forlornness with a prolonging quiet 
smile that established an undefined something between 
them. She could not have explained why, but she knew 
that he was definitely on her side, that he was ready to help 
her. Men were more generous than women, in that re- 
spect, if one only met them halfway. 

“Oh, yes, I have,”’ he said with a paternal hand on her 
arm. “I can give you a very good position at one of our 
basement counters.” 

“What would I have to do there?”’ she asked after he 
had spoken briefly over a phone and restored the receiver 
to its hook. 

“To begin with, you’d sell marked-down goods. That’s 
in our bargain-counter department. You’ll have to act as 
stockgirl at first, and have instruction 
in the classroom three mornings a week, 
on selling and making out sales slips, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Would I have to stay long with— 
with the marked-down goods?” she 
asked, a quaver of disappointment in 
her voice. If she leaned closer to him 
she seemed unconscious of the move- 
ment. 

“T don’t think you’re the kind of girl 
who'd have to,”’ he said as his assessing 
eye once more swept her slender body. 
Then he added as he saw the slow flush 
that stained her face, ‘‘ You’re the type 
of girl that wants to get on. I can see 
that. And a girl advances, my dear, 
precisely as she’s willing to please peo- 
ple.” 

If there was any deeper meaning to 
that speech she preferred to ignore it. 

“‘T want to get on,’’ she murmured as 
she let her thoughtful violet eyes meet 
his. She hated sordidness, and she 
intended to fight her way out of it, out 
of the sordidness of side-street rooming 
houses and dairy lunches and bargain 
counters for marked-down goods. She 
did not wince, this time, at the weight 
of his hand on her arm. “It’s good of 
you to help me,” she merely said in her 
husky and intimate murmur. He had 
in some way become faintly repugnant 
to her. 

But she was less afraid of him than 
she had been before. 

“Tt’s nice to know I can continue to 
help you,” he observed in a solemnized 
tone of gallantry, laving her with an 
emphasizing small smile that did not 
add to her happiness. 

She sat with downcast eyes, conscious 
of his discomforting close scrutiny. She 
was averse to appearing bold, but on 
the other hand she was even more 
averse to antagonizing him. The eyes 
that rested on the white hollow of her 
throat, however, grew suddenly imper- 
sonal at the approach of a bespectacled 
official carrying a sheaf of papers. 

“Well, if you’re to be one of us,” an- 
nounced the employment manager, all 
business again as he rang a bell, “‘you 
may as well meet your aisle manager. 
He'll give you your number and place, 
and explain things in general. Then 
he’ll pass you on to the timekeeper at 
the door, and to the doctor for a phys- 
ical examination. Miss Stiner, take this 
young lady down to Mr. Moysey.” 

Miss Stiner maintained a dignified silence until the cage 
door of the elevator swung shut behind them. 

“You've made a hit with the main top, birdie, for he’s 
shootin’ you straight to counter work,” she explained to 
the newcomer, who smiled with the fortifying thought 
that she had a friend at court. 

And the new employe at Haydon’s was relieved to find 
Mr. Moysey a much younger man than she had expected. He 
inclosed her within an aura of toilet water that emanated 
from his slender-waisted body, led her with a panther- 
like stride about the aisles of his subterranean world, and 
explained in a slightly mincing but unmistakably compre- 
hensive manner just what was expected of her. When it 
was all over and he had announced that she might report 
for duty the next morning, she thanked him in a voice still 
tremulous with gratitude. An indeterminate small glow of 
triumph eddied through her body as Mr. Moysey, in the 
shadow of the stairway, shook her hand with quite unneces- 
sary warmth and expressed the hope that they would 

always be the best of friends. 
' Some remnant of that small glow still burned within her 
as she stepped into the street and headed for a corner drug 
store, where she shut herself in a telephone booth redolent 
of cigar smoke and announced her victory to Donn Weaver, 
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who betrayed no undue joy over the news she was imparting 
to him. Donn, she remembered, had altogether different 
plans for her. Many a time, even back in Marysville, 
he had ventured vague but ambitious outlines of that plan. 
But she proposed to be something more than a tail to the 
kite of Donn’s success. It was comfortable to know Donn 
was willing to marry her. But he seemed without glamour, 
in some way. And her ardent young heart still ached for 
its ever-receding dower of magnificence. 

Yet she had already made her first step toward that 
end, she told herself as she emerged into the dust-moted 
sunlight of the street. She was to be a part, an active and 
actual part, of this tremendous machinery that roared and 
seethed about her. She was no longer an outsider. And so 
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“‘Nineteen,’’ Was the Soft:Noted Reply 


immured was she in her own thoughts that she stood, 
scarcely conscious of the fact that she had once more 
reached Fifth Avenue. She discovered this only when she 
found herself confronted by the friendlier tides of traffic 
that flowed up and down that undulating cafion of commo- 
tion overhung with its aureole of misty gold. She stood 
beside the curb, blinking out at the caravan of cars that 
slithered companionably past her. There were all kinds 
and colors of cars in that regal procession—landaulets and 
limousines, sedans and broughams and cabriolets, cars of 
bottle green and Brewster green and willow green, of 
purple and maroon, of dove gray and blue and brown and 
basket-weave canary, cars varnished and polished, nickeled 
and silvered, glass-prismed and glittering, flowing past her 
widened eyes in a blending and intermingling double 
stream of light and color. They moved and paused and 
slumbered on their taleked rubber heels and moved on 
again with a rhythm not unlike the rhythm of music, 
pulsing in unison, an orchestra of wheeled movement 
solemnly conducted by a solemn blue figure with a whistle 
in his hand, an orchestra sonorous with its cadences of 
power. And the girl with the stippled violet eyes, watch- 
ing them, felt a small tingle of emotion touched with hunger 
creep up and down her spine. 


“Tt’s a big city, isn’t it?”’ coolly obs. 
tired-looking stranger close to her elbo 
a little, even as she swept him with h 
sion. “I really couldn’t help it,’’ he ex 
ruffled. ‘You made me think of a fre 
taking its first look over the nest 
world!” 

“You’re not making it any more attract 
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sions that seemed 
other like wave mar 
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ing and impatient w 
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Doran, who impress 

unshakably sure of herself and too 
She disliked the obliterating dark stor 
luster, and the noisy talk in the cafe 
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found a girl was still a girl. Men 
world, but they had moods and m 
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, Jed you there was no law against letting them 
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|; deit a point not to ignore Mr. Moysey. She 
if oy in witnessing her aisle manager’s emer- 
shell of self-absorption to show her how to 
‘sales slips and pass a purchase on to the 
emble rumpled silk nightdresses so they 
-ir best. If he leaned a little closer than was 
ie tutored the rapt-eyed newcomer in the 
ng her counter, that newcomer betrayed no 
if annoyance at his pantherlike approach or 
4(roximity. For, as the worldly-wise Pinkie 
ener: “Stand in with that Moysey mutt and 
e easy!” So Hazel was able to smile up at 
y as he fraternally picked a thread from her 
she condoned his playful tap of disapproval 
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kid!” proclaimed Pinkie after disposing of 
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that?” asked Hazel, pressing an uncomfort- 
a* against her uncomfortably hot cheek bones. 
Hh rail chasers fall for, kid,’’ was Pinkie’s saga- 
t‘The call 0’ the clingin’ vine to the he oak! 
hi er look in the off lamp!”’ 

sci annoyed and elated by that pronounce- 
ss younger, younger in face and spirit, than 
jo her. And if there was something about her 
al to men, that marked her out from her 
rid sisters, she was not to be blamed for what 
ndhelp. She had no intention, at any rate, of 
t|self. She had her own way to make, and she 
1 ke it honestly. She could afford to be lenient 
[isey. But there were limits beyond which the 
ofer subterranean destinies would not be per- 
eure. She had been a good girl all her life, and 
‘9 remain one. 

s¢:ed her, during one of the midday lulls, if she 
ti he movies, she said with lowered eyes that 
wis been afraid to go about alone in a strange 
n t. Moysey inquired if she would care to see 


the new picture at the Cameo some evening she thanked 
him tremulously and expressed the hope it would not 
make trouble among the other girls. And Mr. Moysey, 
growing bolder, assured her that the others no longer stood 
within the range of his consideration. 

But a little later in the week she forgot Mr. Moysey, just 
as she forgot the strange new weariness that made her tem- 
ples throb, when she found herself under prolonged inspec- 
tion from a less dapper and a more discreetly remote 
figure. She realized that she was being studied by a brown- 
faced young man in tweeds, a somewhat shy-mannered 
man with genially studious eyes which looked impersonally 
out through thick-lensed glasses on that passing panorama 
known as life. Hazel, who was not without a quick instinct 
for social values, knew at once that he was the right sort. 
There was distinction in his very carelessness, in the care- 
less forward thrust of his shoulders, in the careless swing 
of his cane and the unkemptness of the worn dogskin 
gloves that dangled from a bulging side pocket. 

Her pulse quickened perceptibly as he advanced some- 
what diffidently towards her counter. Yet she preferred to 
ignore his presence as he came to a stop before her array of 
shop-soiled finery. When she looked up she met his gaze 
with a cool eye which obviously added to his trepidation. 

“‘T should like this one, please,’”’ he proclaimed, denoting 
with the ferruled end of his cane a near-by garment of 
salmon pink. His color, for some reason, had deepened 
a little. 

“Four ninety-eight,’’ announced Miss Fifty-Seven as 
she reached for the designated garment of frilled silk. Yet 
the eyes of the man with the cane and those of the salesgirl 
with the soiled silk in her hands, for some mysterious rea- 
son, clung together. 

“Four ninety-eight,”’ she automatically repeated, with a 
tint of rose spreading over the gardenia white. 

She watched him as he reached abstractedly into his 
breast pocket for a bill fold. But instead of opening that 
oblong of morocco he continued to study the flushed face 
with the slightly luminous eyes. 

““You’re wonderful!’’ he startled Miss Fifty-Seven by 
slowly and impersonally intoning. 

“‘T beg your pardon!” she retorted. And there was a 
sharpness in her words which did not add to his peace of 
mind. 

“‘T don’t do this sort of thing, you know,”’ he said in a 
panic which she recognized as being genuine. “I really 
don’t. But I’m an artist, you see. I’ve a—a weakness for 
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form and color. And when I see a face like yours I—well, 
I’m afraid I rather forget myself.” 

“What’s wrong with it?’’ demanded the violet-eyed girl, 
steeled into indignation by Pinkie Doran’s derisive titter 
beyond the counter end. Authors and artists apparently 
were privileged persons in this new world of hers. 

“Good heavens, there’s nothing wrong with it,’’ pro- 
claimed the solemn-eyed man with the cane. ‘‘The only 
thing is that it seems to be in the wrong place.” 

““Where would you prefer to see it?’’ was Hazel’s none 
too conciliatory inguiry. 

“On canvas, of course,’ was the other’s prompt and 
impersonal retort. ‘‘Pardon my asking, but have you ever 
posed?”’ 

The slumberous violet eyes of Miss Fifty-Seven flashed 
with sudden fire. There‘was a limit, of course; and he was 
going beyond it. 

“How dare you ask me a thing like that?”’ she huskily 
demanded. ‘‘I’m a respectable girl and I’ve ——” 

“Of course you are,” cut in thestartled artist. ‘I could 
see that at a glance. That’s your charm. But you don’t 
understand. I meant in costume—historical stuff, you 
know. I’m doing mural panels for the Easton Library, and 
you looked so fresh and wonderful above that bank of 
soiled finery af 

“Old stuff !’’ audibly interrupted Pinkie Doran from the 
counter end. 

“You look so vivid and vital,’’ pursued the man in 
tweeds, ‘“‘that I’m afraid I rather forgot myself. Artists do 
that now and then.” 

Hazel’s face softened again, and her eyes became more 
ruminative. 

“T’m an artist myself,’ she quietly admitted. “At least, 
I’ve tried to be one.” 

“What do you work in?”’ he asked, perceptibly inter- 
ested. 

She did not answer him. Instead, she took up her pencil 
and sales book, and on a blank page blocked out with a few 
quick strokes an exaggerated but unmistakable portrait of 
Mr. Moysey, the aisle man. 

“That’s clever,’’ admitted the artist as she passed the 
sheet over to him. ‘Quite clever!’’ But his enthusiasm, 
Hazel was quick to see, was not without its qualifications. 
““T wish I could show you something of mine. But it’s all 
in my studio. And I don’t suppose you’d care to drop in 
there some day?”’ 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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nosed the air for the elusive fragrance of pursuit. It 

had been very close; just now she could almost hear 
the mouthing of the pack above the tinkle of the city street. 
When at the instant it seemed the view halloo must come 
crashing against her eardrums, she had boldly stepped off 
the track. 

There is a providence in exigency. In the very act of 
passing a great mansion Sophie’s gloved hand had brushed 
the knob of a little postern directly on the pave- 
ment. It gave. With one step she was inside; her 
back against the closed door, the sleek shining 
creature, heart palpitating, ruff bristling, every 
nerve tip tingling pleasurably, sensed the chase 
swing by, full-tongued. Then even the music of 
it died away. She had been conscious of it for days 
now, an intangible something on the wind, that 
waxed and waned, like a voice in a fog. 

The clamor of her strained senses gradually 
dulled. She looked about her, in the pervading 
gloom of along corridor. Where was 
she? She attempted a swift orienta- 
tion. It should be—yes!—a shop of 
some sort. Certainly not a private 
establishment in this area of golden 
show windows. A maison of some 
sort. With instant decision she moved 
down the corridor, drawing off her 
gloves and stuffing her few jewels out 
of sight. A sudden angle widened 
into a long low room full of neutral 
tints, except for the noonday sky, 
whose light filtering in through a glass 
ceiling reflected the recently fashion- 
able brick shades from the towering 
walls of surrounding skyscrapers. It 
was a workroom, an atelier. Without 
regarding any of the occupants, even 
a man with soft golden hair and big 
brown eyes who stood poised directly 
in her path making pencilings in a 
notebook, Sophie began divesting her- 
self of her furs. 

“T am late,’ she said, with the 
casual air of a beauty sure of im- 
punity. She withdrew a _ hatpin. 
“Well, I am late.” 

No one in the room gave her the 
slightest heed. The man with note- 
book continued his notations. An- 
other, so like him as to seem merely a 
delayed twin, who was attired in a 
sculptor’s smock, and with his mouth 
full of pins, continued to drape some 
nude shades about a tall passionless 
blonde standing on a block like a 
slave. A woman of strange colored 
hair, also in a smock, with a tape 
measure for a yoke and jingling vari- 
ous implements from an adapted Sam 
Browne belt, went on fussing among 
some rumpled stuffs on a large table, 
with knit brows and mien severe. 
Through a half-opened door Sophie 
caught sight of dazzling figures in 
gorgeous robes, gliding on winged 
step, pausing for an impalpable mo- 
ment, then on again. The light 
broke. She was backstage in the ultra establish- 
ment of The Brothers, Inc., the famous esthetic 
pair of men dressmakers. The Brothers, Inc., in- 

eed! Here was protective coloring, of which she 
stood in direst need—a protective coloring dyed 
and primped and snipped and stitched by man’s 
artifice, yes, but since when did not inspired man im- 
prove on random Nature? 

Sophie stepped out of her street things and deposited 
them with others on a tree at the angle of the corridor. 
She ran swift fingers through her hair and surveyed herself 
minutely in a long mirror, turning to take critical note of 
the graceful line of her back. She looked expectantly at 
the brothers, who seemed still oblivious of her presence. 
Picking up some gowns thrown across a chair she hung 
them in front of her in the mirror, stepping this way and 
that. One to her liking she tossed about her and dropped 
into an easy-chair, assuming quite naturally the posture of 
a great lady with somber eyes. Those somber eyes—long 
slits that could shoot in any direction like versatile gun 
turrets—appraised everything in leisurely detail. 

“No!” cried a far-off voice, with a peremptory hand- 
clap. ‘“‘The front foot first, if you please! A lady al- 
ways starts off on the front foot.”” It was the coach of the 


S esea threw back her head and with half-closed eyes 
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Poised for an Instant on the Topmost Step She Contrived to 


Reveal the Every Grace of Her Clinging Draperies 


mannequins going through their little solo dramas in the 
dressing room beyond. 

It is said that the Hippodrome elephants, in their mo- 
ments off stage waiting for their cue, gravely rehearse their 
tricks among themselves. It is pride of calling, the savor 
of art. These gaudy peacocks, waiting for their cues to go 
out front and strut, were pretending to be ladies, quite 
unconscious of one another or of spying eyes. They were 
haughty, demure, startled, pleased, expectant, as they 
practiced coming down, going up, pausing, starting off— 
always on the front foot first—sitting down with languor- 
ous ennui, rising; the arts of the drawing-room. 

Sophie, the better to see, half arose. 

“You,” said the man with golden hair and brown eyes, 
looking up, “‘will you sit still, as you are told?” 

Sophie accorded him a haughty stare. 

“Tt is not permitted one to breathe here, then?’’ asked 
she, in the throaty street French of a midinette. 
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Sophie was 


annequin she stopped, transfixed; the 
overing, she exclaimed passionately, de- 
! Dear boy! You have the divine gift!” 
|: in the study of his theme. 

sis outside,’ said the woman in a business- 
wo men nodded. “This is only eight 
id, holding up the rag. “She refuses to 


/Brother crushed the disdained creation 
sis and kissed it fervently. 

Jteen hundred. That should please her.’’ 
scognizes it ” protested the woman 
e convinced. 

jay ‘Oh, madame, if your eyes cannot de- 
4e, it is for someone else to see.’”’ 

fuse sat heavily on the man dressmaker 
‘tis line. Even Sophie from her high place 
1a beam of admiration. The woman de- 
‘ttle time later she returned, opening the 
/iptoeing in, and swallowing before speak- 
‘as her agitation. Everything stopped, 
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/yn was ancient history. Here was some- 
“was announcing Mrs. Corliss Vandam. 
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0 be shown the girl who is to walk the 
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jmed the younger Brother. He looked at 
\ glass, and he practiced a stride or two 
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‘id, with a full look. 

ly you speak, Bertie!’’ 

‘not finished.” 
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“But, Bertie 4 

“John!” 

“Yes, but this is ze 

“You trust me?” 

“ee Oh 12s 

“You believe in my moments of inspiration?”’ 

“Yes,” said John, and “Yes! Yes!’’ he murmured; and 
once more, closing the door on himself and going down the 
corridor, he whispered ‘‘ Yes!” 

Bertie took flowers from a vase and gave them to Sophie, 
eying her secretly as he said in a low voice, “‘She had 
three lilies in her hand!’”’ John came back, his eyes shin- 
ing; he was dying of curiosity. 

“Behold!’”’ whispered Bertie portentously. 

“Tt is—oh, it is you in your supreme moment, dear 
brother!’’ exclaimed the ungrudging John, swiftly ap- 
praising Bertie’s latest effect. 

“Not the robe. The woman! Look at her!”’ This in a 
very low tone. “‘Where did we get her?” 

“Oh—she’s been about. Hasn’t she?” John ran his 
fingers through his locks. “‘They come and go; like the 
quality of mercy, they are not strained,” said John vaguely. 

“Not this one. Look again.” 

“Well?” 

“In my opinion, she isnot a mannequin at all,’’ said 
Bertie, picking up a gown and affecting to talk about it. 

“Bertie!’’ gasped John in alarm. 

“Hush! She is probably a great lady ona lark! It may 
be a bet. Her walking suit is by old Floriot himself !”’ 

This last was not conclusive, of course; still, John, much 
moved, murmured “ Marvelous! Marvelous!’’—meaning 
his brother’s powers of divination. 

“She is heaven-sent!”’ said Bertie, bowing to the gown 
he held. ‘“‘We will assist her to win her bet. She will be 
our piece de résistance this afternoon. I dreamed this 
theme. But I lacked the model. Voila!” 

“She? This one? But the other! She is pinned up and 
waiting for me to rehearse her,’’ protested the more earthy 
John. ‘And she is perfect!’”” He had done the pinning 
himself. 

“Except for her feet,’’ admitted Bertie. ‘‘And they are 
canal boats. We will send her to the Mah-Jongg Féte in- 
stead. This one does not suspect. Watch! Prepare your- 
self for a miracle!” 
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He turned with a cavalier’s bow and outstretched hand 
to the lady on the block, saying ‘‘ Madame, may I?’’ And 
Sophie, transformed in the instant into a grande dame by 
some charm of the moment, stepped daintily out of her 
carriage—or no, she permitted him to ease her down two 
little steps of onyx into the grand ballroom, and posing her 
fingers on his proffered arm she permitted him to escort her 
across the floor. The pantomime was perfect. When the 
gentleman bowed this way and that, the lady, conscious of 
ravishing glances—bestowed on her by the young blades— 
dropped her lovely eyes and swept her peachblow cheeks 
with her long lashes. Halfway down the ballroom—at the 
door of the storeroom, in fact—they appeared to encounter 
some distinguished personage. Bertie bowed stiffly, heels 
together; madame permitted her hand to be kissed; and 
seating herself gracefully on a vis-a-vis—a convenient 
packing case—she indicated that the general, or whatever 
he might be, was to sit beside her. 

Looking up and discovering Bertie still there she said, 
“Dear boy, fetch me an ice. And do not hurry—your 
heart is bad, you know.” 

“Lovely!’’ exclaimed John, clapping his hands softly. 

“What did I tell you!” cried the triumphant Bertie, off 
stage. 

“Tt is so much more than you told me that I can scarce 
find mind to conceive it. There is nothing we can teach 
her.”’ 

“And you are reconciled to the substitution?” 

““As if I ever doubted your taste, Bertie!” 

Bertie had picked up the telephone. 

““No!”’ he said to the mouthpiece; “‘not you. Himself, 
if you please! This is The Brothers speaking.’”’ There was 
await; then: ‘‘Cortot? Bien. Come. At once. Beauty 
fades quickly, so make haste. Fetch No! Fetch noth- 
ing. Let your heart instruct you, while your eyes feast.” 

Cortot was the jeweler who had recently taken the best 
corner on the Avenue, at a fabulous rent. Bertie called 
another number, and another, and another, always de- 
manding himself in person, and delivering to each the 

(Continued on Page 126) 


The Man With the Pins Looked at the Man 
With the Golden Locks; But the Latter Was 
Writing Again 
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cussing the influence of bad companions I was unwise 
enough to mention Charley. With natural curiosity 
you asked, ‘‘Who was Charley?” 
plied, ‘‘Who was Charley? 
only that and nothing more.’ 

A little later when I showed you my accounts in college, 
and after graduation therefrom, you queried, ‘‘ Where have 
you listed the money that you spent on other girls?” 

“‘T have never spent any money on other girls,’’ was 
my unqualified answer. 

Still later you demanded, “‘But were you never en- 
gaged? Have you never had any affairs?” 

“No,” I responded; ‘“‘never—none.’’ 

My own dear little girl, if I am blushing now as I must 
have been blushing last evening, it is because my three 
answers to your questions were three atrocious falsehoods, 
designed each and every one to shield a guilty conscience. 

First, Charley was no mere casual friend; his was the 
most intimate and evil companionship that ever came into 
my life. Second, as I write I have here 
beside me a secret ledger containing an 
itemized account of every cent I have ex- 
pended on girls other than yourself. I can 
simply add that the 
total is staggering. 
Third, yes, I have 
been engaged and I 
have had affairs. 

And because my 
conscience will not let 
me rest, I am going to 
tell you what hitherto 
I have kept concealed; 
and I hope you will be 
brave, my own dear 
little girl, because it 
will pain me much 
more to write what fol- 
lows than it can pos- 
sibly pain you to read 
it. But I have just 
brewed myself and 
swallowed a cup of 
strong coffee, and with 
this stimulant I hope 
to be able to tell you 
the whole story from 
the beginning to the 
end. 

It was a year ago 
ona balmy May night. 
In the little parlor on 
the second floor of the 
boarding house I had 
seen Miss Smathis 
watchfully waiting as 
usual. And because I 
had feared lest, passing 
tomy room, I might 
be drawn into a con- 
versation with that 
stern-faced yet fond 
middle-aged lady, I 
had decided to indulge 
in an evening prom- 
enade. 

But as I walked 
down Gamsbury Street 
no thought of Miss Smathis troubled my mind, nor was I 
concerned with Charley, whose very existence was at that 
moment unknown to me. But a deep melancholy had found 
its source in the realization that after two years of faithful 
service at Meller, Lane & Co.’s I had won only the steady 
antagonism of gruff old Mr. Meller. Less qualified employes 
than myself had been passed over my head into the desir- 
able foreign export department; and, as ever, my salary 
remained unsuitable for a young man with ambition and 
domestic tastes. 

Brooding and distraught, I had crossed by Ramsay Av- 
enue to Moore Park when, directly at my feet, I observed a 
square of white linen. 


| AST night, my own dear little girl, when we were dis- 
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“Pardon me, madam,”’ I said, picking up 
the object and addressing myself to a young 
lady attired in a blue coat with gold trim- 
mings— “pardon me, but I believe you 
dropped this.” 

Turning her fresh ingenuous face in my 
direction, she remarked in’a voice whose 
plaintive timbre suggested the ringing of 
little bells, “Oh, that’s Maxie’s handker- 
chief. What a nice man to pick up the hand- 
kerchief poor little Maxie lost. Maxie is 
glad you found her handkerchief, because 
she hasn’t many pennies. Maxie thanks you 
on her own account and on behalf of her 
father in the hardware business and her 
sister in vaudeville.” : 

At the end of this extraordinary speech she paused, evi- 
dently waiting for me to respond. 

This I should have done gladly had I not been discon- 
certed by her use of the third person when designating her- 

self, and also by the glamour of that melan- 
choly tinkling voice. 

After some: thirty seconds of Bence, she 
tintinnabulated as follows: 

“What’s the ‘matter, doctor? 
Is there a balloon going up, or are 
you pulling a dumb act, or are you 
only ritzing little-Maxie?”’ ~ 

Once again I was balked by the 
perplexing character of her re- 
marks. No doubt I looked my 
astonishment. She clapped her 
hands together. 

“Oh,” she remarked in an entic- 
ing gurgle, “an imitation of an 
educated watermelon balancing on 
a fish pole! When you look like 
that Maxie wishes Mort could see 
you.” 

“Who is Mort?” I inquired, 
finding my composure for the first 
time. 

“Mort is a dramatic author and 
he is little Maxie’s second cousin.” 

The possibility now occurred to 
me that I might be addressing an 
actress, an inquiry as to which pro- 
duced an answer in the affirmative 
lasting perhaps five minutes. 

“It is funny,’ she concluded, 
“that a headliner like little Maxie, 
who never faked a dance in her 
life and who can make good in any 
spot, should be out here resting 
in the sticks instead of hanging 
them on the chandeliers in New 
York; but a riot is a riot, and some 
day I am going to show these high 
hats that they are only And Co. 
when they work on the same bill 
with little Maxie.” 

As at this time such phraseology 
was beyond me, my answer was 
designed merely to calm her evi- 
dent excitement. 

“Of course,’ I assented; ‘‘and 
if you are not at present in New 
York it is the New Yorkers’ loss 
and not yours.” 

She smiled brightly, and dropping back into her plain- 
tive voice said, “By special request, please play that sonata 
over again. It doesn’t mean anything, but little Maxie 
likes to hear it. Maxie never, never met anybody quite so 
nice as you. Tomorrow night at nine o’clock little Maxie 
will be waiting for you before the Al Fresco. Good night, 
old Tooralooral.”’ 

Turning with these words, she ran up the steps of a large 
frame boarding house at my right. 

I have just brewed myself and swallowed another cup of 
strong coffee, because, on reading over what I have writ- 
ten, I find that I have not yet come to the point. I have 
neither introduced nor so much as mentioned Charley. And 


“What Do You Mean?” She Said in a Lol 
tae 

Charley, my own dear little girl, not only 
conversation but indeed was one of the pri 
I shall try again, because I am not going to lea 
writer till I have told you all. I must ca 
I have not yet listed my shortcomings in 1 
fairs and the expenses contingent thereo 
In the light of some of our past intimate ec 
you will doubtless be shocked to be told tha 
entire college course, instead of being fancy-fre} 
I was engaged to a young girl whom I will 
Hetty McL. A resident of my native town, 
moved to the Far West when we were. bo 
Though I had never seen her since that fateft! 
considered myself pledged to her until one mc 
ago when the postman brought me an announc 
marriage to a mechanical dentist in North D 
My expenses in her direction—extending oy 


and a half—may be lumped as follows: 
| 


Herry McL 4 
Gifts, including picture post bo ee and 50 on-" 
stationery estimated. . . . . 3 on = nig 


Total 


Though somewhat staggered by Hetty Ma 
heart, a sweet girl whom I shall designate as & 
much to enable me to bear up under the str: 
quaintance with Melba R and her mother laste: 
and was in full flower at the time I encounte} 
It was a purely intellectual friendship based 
love of good books. 

MELBA R 

Carfare to library—I paid for her... .... 

Fine on book—overdue three days... .. 
Gift—Sonnets by Shakspere. . . .. 2... 

Lecture at library; English poets—three seats 

Nuts and candies, assorted 

Total 


But my disagreeable task is not yet fi 
miliating as it may be to my amour p 
mined to tell you the truth about C 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 

Without farther prelude then, let m 
the account of my first meeting wit 
and supply what hitherto I have bi 
enough to omit. After appointing t 
and place of our next encounter, my 
new acquaintance had glanced sharply 
at my feet to remark, apparently apropos 
of nothing, ‘‘Why haven’t you any blan- 
kets on your dogs? Maxie doesn’t like 
dogs without blankets. Please buy some 
blankets for your dogs.” s 

A skillful question or two * 
elicited the fact that by 
“dogs” she had reference to 
my feet and that “‘blankets”’ 
were spats. Though hardly 
partial to this form of per- 
sonal adornment, I was so 
moved by her pleading voice 
that I promised to purchase ~ 
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a pair at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“But speaking of dogs,” 
I proposed, ‘““how would 
you like to have a dog of 
your own—a real one?”’ 

In suggesting this it was 
with the thought in mind 
of a litter of miscellaneous 
puppies which a friend was 
under the painful necessity 
of drowning. But before 
I had a chance to explain 
my intentions in detail the 
lady had jumped up and 
imprinted a kiss on my 
right cheek. This was the first 
kiss I had ever received from a 
total stranger and it so upset 
me that when she said ‘Oh, 
how nice youare! Maxie knows 
just the dog she will buy. It 
isso cheap—only fifteen dollars. 
How nice to give little Maxie 
fifteen dollars to buy that dog!”’ 
I found myself in the act of 
reaching into my pocketbook 
and handing her three crisp 
five-dollar bills. 

“Maxie is just crazy about 
you,”’ she stated, meanwhile 

.: rapidly disposing of the money 

i, “and you are so nice to give little Maxie 
xie doesn’t even know your name. Maxie 
ur lovely presents unless she knows your 
¢vhat is your name?” 
'T repeated, a little stupidly perhaps. 
ty call you for dinner? Or do they use a 
xy just tie on a feed bag?”’ 
3 little girl, the response that I made came 
jut not from my brain. The words seemed 
ree over which I had no control. 
’ I repeated, and my very voice sounded 
jmiliar. ‘‘Why, my name is Charley.” 


II 


7 came into my life; and if, next morning, 
are of the gravity of what I had done, only 
‘olearn my error. No doubt Frankenstein 
ster as lightly as I created Charley. I re- 
) as | wondered how I had ever allowed my- 
‘into a familiar chat with my acquaintance 


{'ot a Lady, But Only 
if Oh, You Big Boob! 
The Rest is Silence 


The day passed with but one untoward incident. In the 
morning at the office I volunteered a helpful suggestion, 
which gruff old Mr. Meller received substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Well, well! Well, well! Well, well!” 

In writing “‘ Well, well,’’ my own dear little girl, I do not 
mean that Mr. Meller actually said ‘Well, well.’ I 
merely use that harmless expression as a substitute for Mr. 
Meller’s real expletives. 

“However Mr. Meller may criticize my efforts at the 
office,’’ I told myself that evening, ‘‘at least he shall have 
no occasion to complain of the life I lead outside of office 
hours. While others disport themselves, I will improve my 
mind.” 

Therefore as soon as the evening meal ended I opened a 
volume of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
with notebook conveniently at hand I bent to my self- 
imposed task. It was 7:30 when, with a start, I found my- 
self enunciating not the words of the great historian but the 
following fanciful inaptness: ‘I wonder what the Al Fresco 
looks like from the inside. Well, one hour and a half from 
now little Charley will be finding out.” 

Sharply pulling myself together, I concentrated once 
more on the story of old Rome, for I need hardly explain 
that I had not the slightest intention of keeping the ap- 
pointment made the evening before or continuing an ac- 
quaintance that had cost me fifteen dollars in as many 
minutes. 

Eight o’clock. I looked up with a sudden sick apprehen- 
sion. I had surprised myself muttering this cryptic state- 
ment: 

“She is certainly one bright little entertainer. Yes, she 
looks good to Charley.”” For a moment I feared my reason 
might be tottering. I stood, went through some 
simple arm movements, washed my face and 
brewed and swallowed a cup of strong coffee. 

“Concentrate, Ernest,’’ I warned myself se- 
verely. ‘“‘Remember that it is only by spending 
the evenings in the right way that you will ever 
be able to win the right girl.” 

For the third time I centered 
on my studies. It was my last 
attempt. 

Hardly had 8:30 sounded 
from the city-hall clock when 
with a sudden panic I perceived 
that I was no 
longer seated at 
my table, but 
standing beside 
it. The volume 
of Gibbon was 
closed. In the 
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notebook three final words traced the transition from the 
fancied past to the only too realistic present: 

Maximus. 

Maxim’s. 

Maxie. 

“Ho hum, Charley,’’ my lips were repeating. ‘‘As long 
as Maxie doesn’t like dogs without blankets, we shall see 
what a live shoe store has to say about it.” 

As one in a dream, I took my hat from the hook, adjusted 
it and sallied forth into the night. Faintly in the distance 
I could see the electric glow that marked the Al Fresco. 
Thus, my own dear little girl, began a Jekyll and Hyde 
existence whose memory, even now, makes me shudder. 

By day Ernest toiled in the office and planned long edu- 
cational evenings; and as regular as twilight itself, came 
Charley, not only to play hob with Ernest’s fondest hopes 
for self-improvement but, through his entertainment of 
Maxie, to scatter to the wind Ernest’s hard-earned dollars. 

Though in the beginning Charley seemed only the exter- 
nalization—if I may so put it—of the suppressed light- 
hearted side of Ernest’s character, little by little Charley 
began to assume an identity that was completely his own. 

If Charley had bought the fawn-colored spats merely to 
oblige Maxie the complete outfit that followed he bought 
to oblige himself. There were yellow gloves, provocative 
neckties, elaborately shaped shoes, aggressive hats and a 
maroon suit that Ernest never contemplated without a 
shudder. So arrayed, Charley went on his nightly adven- 
tures. 

And if, from now on, I speak of Ernest and Charley as 
separate personalities, it is because I am trying to make my 
story absolutely clear and understandable. Yet ina certain 
sense the use of these two names is misleading, for neither 
Ernest nor Charley was ever completely 
absent. While Ernest, dominant, toiled 
at his daily job, Charley made malicious 
remarks from the background. At night, 
when Charley took the helm, Ernest, 
from some remote corner of the brain, 

emitted advice and good counsel 
to no purpose. 

From a psychological stand- 
point, perhaps the strangest 
phenomenon occurred at the 
twilight hour, when the two 
personalities, present in equal 
force, would argue—mentally— 
with each other. Ernest’s 

thoughts, 1 need 
hardly say, pre- 
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t a ; sented themselves 
a in the chaste 
(Continued on 
Page 90) 
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the American and European peoples which puz- 

zle foreign observers have their origin in hope. 
Unquenchable and limitless hope keeps us young. It 
also leads us into quagmires—and spurs us to achieve- 
ment of the impossible. It is the beacon for all our 
endeavors. 

Nowhere else in America does hope flame so high 
as in the oil fields. A roughneck today may be a 
millionaire tomorrow, with a great stone palace in 
town and a fleet of purring cars—and a year from 
tomorrow he may be a brake weight again. But he 
never loses hope. 

When it came to hope, Lazy-Board Bill was cham- 
pion of them all. The sobriquet he bore had no rela- 
tion to his temperament; he earned it from his job 
in a pipe-line crew. A pipe-line crew consists of a fore- 
man, two stabbers, four point men, four butt-end 
men, one jack man, one back-up, one lazy-board man 
and fourteen helpers. Bill handled the lazy board. 

He was along raw-boned cuss with glacial blue eyes 
andanalertimpatient manner. Billhad been through 
half a dozen oil booms, with various ups and downs, 
and in 1923 was practically where he had started— 
working for wages. He called it chicken feed, and 
treated it accordingly. Many towering figures in 
industry have climbed with the means which 
Bill despised, but the long hard road made 
no appeal to him. He was forever looking 
for short cuts, blind to what the years he 
wasted on them might have brought him 
through thrift. 

“You never will have a cent,’’ complained 
his wife. 

““T won’t hey,”’ retorted Bill. ‘You'll see 
me hornin’ in among the fellers yet, woman.” 

“Same old cockle-doodle-do!”’ 

“Ts that so? Let me tell you something, 
you got a man when you married me!”’ 

“T reckon I did—they’re all alike.” 

A lot of people wondered why Mrs. Luna 
stuck to Lazy-Board Bill, on account of his 
habits. Hehad old-fashioned notions about 
male liberty of action and a woman’s place; 
bad Mrs. Luna ventured on one-tenth of the 
freedom her husband enjoyed as his right, 
Bill would have gone to his gun and run 
amuck. Equality of the sexes is still an 
upper-class idea, necessarily slow of advance 
in those circles wherein physical force may 
supplant verbal dueling any moment. 

One pay night Bill didn’t come home at 
all. He danced until early morning in 
various barrel houses in Smackover, and 
then lost what few dollars remained in a 
gambling joint just off Broadway. It was 
long past breakfast when he showed up, and then he tried 
to be very businesslike, with a tale of an all-night job over 
on the Callan lease. 

“Tt’s the last lie I’ll ever listen to from you,” said Mrs. 
Luna with deadly calm. “I’m going home to mamma.” 

“You dare to stand there and tell me I lie?’”’ cried Bill 
indignantly. 

“T do. You can’t fool me a minute—I can tell it in your 
eyes.” 

Lazy-Board did his durnedest to convince her with the 
purity of his stare, but he had had a hard night and couldn’t 
make it. His glance wavered. Mrs. Luna emitted a hard 
little laugh of triumph. 

“All right—go,” blustered Bill. ‘I don’t care.” 

So she packed up her belongings and departed the same 
day. Bill, he went back to his job next morning. He felt 
aggrieved, but not especially downcast, being firmly per- 
suaded she would come back. 

It was a punishing week for the crew. Rain fell in tor- 
rents at intervals; they were working deep in the swamp, 
up to their knees in mud and water. One man crushed his 
foot badly. Two of them got into a fight. When they 
finally emerged and trudged back along the railroad track 
toward headquarters, nobody uttered a word except to 
curse the weather and the dog’s life they were leading. 

Arrived at the company’s office, Lazy-Board sat down 
on the stoop to scrape some of the mud off his brogans be- 
fore going in for his pay. 

“No monkey business tomorrow, mind,”’ the field super- 
intendent warned him. ‘We got to get an early start.” 

On a sudden impulse Luna turned and said, “‘I reckon 
I’m through.” 

“That’s a fine way to do me! Got another job?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Gotoit! But you can sure enough figure on one thing— 
you won’t never work for me again.” 


[ie main differences between the psychology of 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
MARSHALL FRANTZ 


They Secured the Services of a Talented Oil Finder 
for Their Location, Who Selected a Spot After Elab= 
orate Rites With a Sheep’s Skull and Much Prowling 
About, Blindfolded, by the Light of a Full Moon 


“Maybe you will for me, though, Louis,” retorted Luna, 
and went out. 

He had nothing in mind—he only knew he was sick to 
death of the grind and would not go back to it for wages. 
If tomorrow proved that a better job was beyond reach, 
then he would hop a freight and join the drifters to other 
fields. Meanwhile his pay burned in his pocket, and there 
was nobody to say him nay. 

Bill went to town and proceeded to hearten himself with 
choc beer. There’s one thing I’ll say for choc beer—you get 
an answer. 

After supper he made a tour of the barrel houses, but 
at twenty-five cents for every two minutes of dancing, it 
threatened to break him too early in the evening, so he 
made his way to a gambling joint in the hope of replenish- 
ing his purse. 

A couple of doorkeepers patted him up and down the 
sides, discovered his gun and made Bill park it, 


eCOrge for was your money.” 


“T’m harmless, gents,’ he prote 


“‘Sure,’’ they assented, “but sometim 
act gentlemanly.” 
So far as his personal acquaint 
never known anybody to win att 
it he went. And within half an hour 
pile to several hundred dollars, ane 
lected around him to back his bets, 
tal is the Goddess of Chance that g 
shower down her favors so as to 
able—even against the best huma 
The house was growing uneas 
much to the crowd as to Luna individual} 
Bill made two more passes the bogs < 
““You’re a bunch of pikers,”’ Bi 
was just goin’ good.”’ 
‘Well, if you want action, there’ 
corner. Sky’s the limit.” 
Lazy-Board gathered up his wi 
the poker players. They made a 
game of stud, his seat being so plac 
house players could wh 


the big squeeze. He 
what was coming, but 
daunted. Since the firs 
he had felt in every fibe 
his, and even with everytt! 
against him, hope sang a 
triumph. is 
It came the turn of oneof 
players to deal. Lazy-Boarc 
so much as glance at the fi 
placed his big hand over 
put up his ante when the 
His third card was a if 
other one showing was the e 
He stayed for another i 
enticingly low and nobody } 
fourth card to fall to 1) 
of hearts. In the oth 
some promising possil 
bet high and he stay 
Watchful of eye, but: 
the dealer asked “A iy 
to flip out the fift 
dealt, the dealer, 
Luna, had four cards of; 
the man on his right k 
ing. Bill drew a long bi 
him, face up, were the 
ten of hearts. What t 
might be, he did not | 
so much as peepe 
remained over it. 
The-one man 0 
It was a comparatiy 
with hesitation so nicé 
player might be e 
Knowing that such was expected of hii 
five hundred dollars, murmuring “ Rais¢ 
I'll tilt you that much.”’ & 
What he had anticipated, came abc 
his left merely called the bet; four ot 
then the man on his right pushed fi 
into the pot, barking “It’ll cost you 
babies.” 
Bill carefully counted his money, 
“T ain’t got that much, brother,” 
“but I’m entitled to a showdown fo 
It was five hundred and thirty-s 
cents—he did not even hold out e 
The dealer promptly folded his hand 
Bill and the other man showed the | 
house player had a king full, Laz 
straight flush—six, seven, eight, ni 
“Looks like I win,” remarked Mr 
The man on his right was staring 
who refused to meet his eye. It had 
Billa flush, all right, but not a straig 
Goddess of Luck had played a trick | 
skill. = 
““Say,’’ he rasped, ‘‘tell me just one 
see that card when she fell?” y 
“ee No.’”’ fs ‘ 
“You must of knowed what she we 
“Uh-uh,” declared Lazy-Board. ~ 
mbao seal i 
“Well, come on. Deal’em out, some 
young.” 


said Bill, “I’m through. I don’t aim to 
te? g 

4.0 sort and pocket his winnings. 
st how you gents feel,’”’ he added. 
t—you done your best.” 

ith him, one of them strolling off to a corner 
where he engaged in whispered conference 
dealer. 

’% any use follerin’? me,” announced Lazy- 
“hecause a couple of my pals is outside, 
tillery.”’ 

Jargument could start and without tarrying 
jzun, he went out. Once in the street, he set 
> could leg it to the nearest barrel house and 
pa couple of acquaintances who worked for 
ieir company he felt safe in walking the rail- 
their camp. For a lone pedestrian that 
reat risk, because hungry hijackers made 
{ the freight and pipe-line cars which filled 
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ingenuous soul, but not such a fool as to 
, hint of his stroke of luck. He spent the 
i iller’s camp and next morning at breakfast 
haimed to drift. 
(” they asked. 
lt matter much. I can get’me a job over in 
jn.” 
¢ estination in view as he headed toward the 
» but he knew it would be healthier to get out 
«while the going was good. And the hope 
be him up the previous night made the 
ow. 

out his person was a small fortune; it was 
i the dogwood shone like clusters of snow- 
t) greening forest of pine and elm and cypress; 
#9each flamed pink; all Nature was waking 
zazy-Board felt like a conqueror, with the 
jjarth for his footstool. 

train at Griffin, where straining ox teams 
gs through the knee-deep mud, and niggers 
).d cracking rawhides at their mule teams as 
@nd tugged to drag their loads over the rise 
embankment. 
«” inquired the conductor. 
a place farther north—a name which had 
to his mind from some casual talk he had 
«ous night between two lease hounds. What 
‘ght offer, he did not know. Perhaps none; 


but he had to go somewhere, and he could plan there as 
well as elsewhere. 

The first person he encountered on stepping off the train 
was C. W. Robinson, an old acquaintance. 

“What you doing here?’’ demanded Bill in surprise. 

‘Just scouting.” 

“‘New field coming in?” 

“Not yet. But there’s going to be.” 

“How come? Anything doing?” 

“‘T’m the only oil man within fifty miles, thank God,” 
said Robinson. “But look—let me show you the dope.”’ 

He hauled out some blue prints and the two bent over 
them. It was strictly wildcat territory, with not so much 
as a derrick on it, but Robinson had obtained the opinion 
of a geologist of established reputation, and although 
neither of them placed any great faith in rock hounds, the 
one in question had two fields to his credit and his judg- 
ment carried weight. 

“Well, if anybody else put that up to me I’d give him 
the laugh,” said Lazy-Board. ‘But I’ve seen you hit it 
right before. And I’ll go you.” 

Before they had finished supper Bill owned leases on six 
hundred and forty acres out in the sticks—six hundred in 
one tract, and forty in another not far removed. There re- 
mained to him, after paying for it, eleven hundred dollars 
for operations. 

“Know any good driller who ain’t turning round?” he 
asked. 

Robinson named several. 

“Well, so long,” said Bill. “I aim to catch that 5:10 
in the morning and go see ’em.”’ 

The first he approached gave vent to a loud jeer—none 
of that kind of stuff for him—he was through for keeps! 
From the next he met with the same reception. But the 
third man had more of the gambler in him; also, what 
Robinson had told Bill seemed to make a strong impres- 
sion. The two argued and figured for a whole day, and at 
the end of it came to terms. The driller was to put down a 
well at his own expense, except one thousand dollars which 
Luna was to contribute, and he was to receive a two-thirds 
interest in all the acreage. 

“And if we bring in a well, the cost comes out before we 
share, huh?” 

“Sure. That’s agreed.” 

“And you go to work as a floorman at six a day. O. K. 
How about if I find me a job for my other rig?”’ 

“Then I’m to take your place as driller for roughneck 
wages,”’ said Bill. 
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“Well, it’s a trade. But I tell you right now, only I’m 
dead sick of doin’ nothin’, I wouldn’t touch the proposition 
with a forty-foot pole. Why, I’m takin’ near all the risk!”’ 

That night Bill sat down and wrote to his wife, telling 
her all about his new enterprise and painting the future in 
rosy colors. Naturally he did not mention how he had 
come by his stake; neither did he urge her to return to 
him; his policy aimed at making her feel badly by showing 
her all she was giving up. 

“That’ll fetch her,’’ he thought complacently. 
come a-runnin’.”’ 

However, she did not even reply to the letter. It was the 
fifth or sixth he had written, and not a line had he received. 
If ever there was a mean woman! Bill smarted worse 
every day under his wrongs. 

‘““That’s no way todome,”’ he muttered. ‘‘’Tain’t right.” 

The driller’s name was Casey. They secured the services 
of a talented oil finder for their location, who selected a 
spot after elaborate rites with a sheep’s skull and much 
prowling about, blindfolded, by the light of a full moon. 
To make doubly sure that the signs were propitious Bill 
consulted a fortune teller. From her Bill ascertained that 
fortune was about to smile on him, but he had best beware 
of a dark man. As Casey had red hair Lazy-Board very 
naturally concluded that this warning had to do with his 
wife, and he came near making a trip to Texas to beat 
somebody up. 

When they spudded in, prices of oil were favorable, and 
for two months thereafter they went soaring. The prospect 
vastly encouraged Bill and Mike. It also encouraged 
wildcatters throughout the entire Southwest and California. 
Thousands of them fared forth into new territory and 
started drilling; new wells went down every day in the 
proven fields also. 

The pair worked feverishly to finish the job. Under 
normal conditions and with average luck, they ought to 
have completed the well while the market for oil was high. 
But normal conditions and average luck never seem to 
operate in a drilling job. Rains fell for an entire week. One 
of the crew got drunk and was drowned by slipping off a 
log across the flooded creek, on his way back to work. A 
mule team hauling pipe bogged down in the swamp; no 
supplies could reach them except by horseback, and they 
had to suspend operations until the waters had subsided. 
Not long after they had resumed, they lost the tools and 
fished for a fortnight before recovering them. They had 
breakdowns, and trouble with the boiler. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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ead Her Man Was in Trouble, and She Did Not Hesitate. 


“Tell Me All About it, Honey,’’ She Said 
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N= well- iD Vy 
known 

British scientist 


was showing me 


his collection of 
Egyptian antiq- | GD soraies 


uities. Up and j 
down the long | BR Aires ‘4 
museum hall we | | CO) Mediterraneans 
strolled, gazing at 
the innumerable 
relics of a remote 
past. Safely en- 
sconced in glass- 
covered cases, 
these exiles from 
the sunny land of 
the Pharaohs 
looked strangely 
alien in the gray 
light of a London 
afternoon. Pres- 
ently the scientist 
halted before a 
show case. 
‘‘Here,”’ said 
he, tapping the 
glass with his fore- 
finger—‘“‘here is 
something which 
to a student of 
racial matters like 
yourself will be of 
peculiarinterest.”’ 
I looked. The 
case was filled 
with little heads 
and busts made 
of burnt clay, or 
terra cotta. There 
were more than a 
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hundred of them, 
neatly arranged in 
long rows. 

“These little busts,’’ went on the scientist, ‘“were made 
to represent the different types of foreigners residing in the 
city of Memphis shortly after the Persian conquest of 
Egypt, about 2500 years ago. Apparently made for the 
purpose of being carried in some sacred procession, they 
were deposited in a shrine which was recently discovered by 
our excavators.” 

I looked closer—and was filled with astonishment. Those 
ancient busts, modeled after men in their graves these 2500 
years, were strangely familiar. Many of them looked ex- 
actly like men who walk the earth today. There were 
Arabs not at all different from the Arabs whom I had seen 
sitting beneath their black Bedouin tents or swaying upon 
camels crossing the desert sands. 

There were Armenians, indistinguishable from Armenians 
whom [ had viewed by thousands in refugee camps through- 
out the Near East. There were negroes just like Georgia 
cotton pickers, and there was a Jew who might havestepped 
in off Broadway. 


The Racial Factor in World Problems 


eee RMORE, there were busts representing historic 
racial types such as Greeks, Persians and Babylonians— 
races which no longer exist, yet whose appearance is known 
to us from statuary and kindred relics come down to us 
from ancient times. Those old Greeks and Persians de- 
picted in the busts were instantly recognizable as the same 
breeds of men sculptured on the friezes of the Athenian 
Parthenon and on the bas reliefs of Persia’s ruined capital, 
Persepolis. On the contrary, the busts did not in the least 
resemble modern Greeks and Persians—peoples which, 
though bearing the same names, have practically none of 
the ancient blood. 

Lastly, there were a few busts depicting racial types 
which have perished without leaving even a historic mem- 
ory, so that today we have no idea of who they were or 
whence they came. 

To my mind that series of little heads and busts, fash- 
ioned by the deft fingers of old Egyptian craftsmen, is a 
most striking illustration of the mighty drama of man’s 
racial life athwart the ages. Just think of it! Here we 
have a series of statuettes showing the various types of for- 
eigners who walked the streets of an ancient Egyptian city. 
Pass 2500 years, and what do we find? We find that some 
of those race types still survive relatively unchanged; that 
others. have perished, leaving their names but not their 
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blood; and that still others have vanished so utterly that 
not even a memory of them remains. 

And all this in 2500 years! What rapid changes! Does 
that last remark sound strange? Let us, then, remember 
that man has probably existed for something like 500,000 
years. Comparing man’s race life with man’s individual 
life, what signifies a couple of thousand years? 

Yes, for 500,000 years men have walked the earth—men 
of all sorts and conditions, of the most varied appearance 
and capacity. And for untold ages men have been divided 
into sharply marked races, ranging all the way from types 
so primitive that they looked like apes up to types such as 
the ancient Greeks, who were certainly handsomer and 
probably much more intelligent than any human stock now 
alive. And the great drama of man’s race life still unfolds, 
never more intensely than today. 

More and more we are coming to realize the fundamental 
importance of race in human affairs. More and more we 
see that the racial factor lies behind most of the world’s 
problems. This is not solely an academic matter, to be left 
for the consideration of scientists and historians; on the 
contrary, it is about the livest, most practical subject that 
can engage the attention of thinking men and women to- 
day. A general understanding of racial matters is neces- 
sary for an intelligent appreciation of current events. 

Would you understand what is happening in the world, 
why nations act as they do, what their relations are to 
America, and what our policy should be toward them? You 
cannot fully understand these things unless you have some 
general idea of the racial factors involved. And, unless you 
thus understand, you cannot act so successfully and effi- 
ciently in your own everyday activities, whether you be 
banker, manufacturer, politician, farmer, professional man 
or wage earner. Directly or indirectly, these things touch 
us one and all, both in our common capacity as citizens and 
in our private capacity as individuals. 

Especially do we need to regard the racial factor when 
considering Europe, because hitherto in considering Eu- 
ropean affairs that factor has been disregarded. When we 
look at other parts of the world, racial distinctions leap to 
the eye and the racial factor obtains proper recognition. 
Who ean think of China, India, Mexico, Africa, without 
instantly sensing the significance of race? When we turn 
to Europe, however, we do not at first glance get any such 
clear-cut impression. Of course we may realize in a gen- 
eral way that inborn distinctions exist between the inhabi- 
tants of various European countries, that Swedes differ 
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of race in human affairs. Of course there : 
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these are not so universal in their effe 
subtly but inevitably influences every ph 
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Whoever begins looking at Europe fro 
is astonished at the new light thrown upon 
the apparent mysteries that are explain 
riddles that are solved. Europe’s seemingly 
grows much simpler, while present-day ¢ 
more understandable. 


The Three Races of Europe 
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pine race and the Mediterranean race. hi 
in Europe for thousands of years, and to thet 
bulk of Europe’s present inhabitants belong. © 
ern Europe do we find a perceptible adn 
elements, while in Southern Europe we 
fusions of negroid African blood. Bo 
ments have, however, entered Europe in 
historic times. . = 
Roughly speaking, the European race: 
tally in three broad bands across the E 
To the north lie the Nordies, centering ab 
and stretching from the British Isles to 
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as shown by the so-called racial islets not infrequently 
found in various parts of Europe. In such cases small com- 
munities belonging to one stock have retained their racial 
identity for many generations, although surrounded by 
people of another stock. 

A striking illustration of this is the racial islets to be 
found in Norway. The bulk of the Norwegian people are 
pure Nordics—tall, blond, long skulled and fair skinned. 
Yet here and there, in out-of-the-way nooks of the Nor- 
wegian coast, are found communities most of whose inhabi- 
tants are relatively short, dark and round skulled. These 
people are obviously Alpines, and they have been clearly 
identified as the descendants of Alpines who settled along 
the coasts of Norway thousands of years ago. Yet these 
people today still differ not only physically but also intel- 
lectually and temperamentally from the rest of the popula- 
tion. This is so evident that they have always been looked 
upon as different, almost alien, by their Nordic neighbors. 


The Three uropean Racial Types 
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The Mediterranean race is a distinctly southern type. 
Probably originating in South-Central Asia, it entered 
Europe by way of the Mediterranean basin, which has 
ever since remained the center of the race. The Mediter- 
raneans dislike extreme cold and high mountains, and tend 
to keep fairly close to the sea. Their most northerly exten- 
sion was through France to the British Isles, which they 
settled many thousand years ago and where they still form 
the bulk of the population in Ireland, Wales and some 
parts of Scotland. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the British Isles have a climate much milder than most 
countries of the same latitude. 

The Mediterranean temperament is emotional, often to 
a high degree. Passionate, excitable, loving and hating 
intensely, yet inclined to fickle changes, the Mediterranean 
is prone to lack stability and tenacity. He is social, yet 
individualistic within his group. Neither in politics nor in 
war has hea high sense of discipline. This, combined with 
his want of tenacity, has made him relatively 
weak in the competition of races. Mediterra- 
neans have usually gone down before the attacks 
of both Nordics and Alpines, so that many parts 
of Europe once held by Mediterraneans are to- 
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average peasant from Central or 
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day inhabited by Nordic or Alpine stocks. Med- 
iterraneans have rarely succeeded in founding 
strong, enduring governments. 

Strong magnetic leaders can do great things 
with them, but the personal element is neces- 
sary, and naturally either dies with the leader or 
shifts to some other strong personality that cap- 
tivates the fickle multitude. 


Characteristics of the Alpines 


HE most attractive and certainly the most 
valuable traits of the Mediterranean stock are 
its artistic gifts—its keen sense of beauty, form 
and color; its love of music, poetry and other 
arts; and its general joy of life. The Mediter- 


narriage has taken place. Racial 
sare about the most persistent 
know of. Developed and set by 
(and inbreeding, they do not fuse 
/ith other characteristics of a dif- 
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r Law of Heredity 


s striking example of the persist- 
*, because the three great Euro- 


ranean intellect is usually quick and often bril- 
liant, though apt to be superficial. The race 
has, however, produced many men of high in- 
tellectual quality, particularly in the past. Un- 
fortunately, some branches of the stock are ra- 
cially impaired and impoverished today, both by 
a breeding out of the most intelligent strains 
and by the admixture of vast numbers of nonde- 
script, inferior Asiatic and African elements. This 
is clearly the case with the populations of South- 
ern Italy and Spain. Matters are even worse in 
parts of the Near East, inhabited in ancient 
times by Mediterranean stocks who built up 
brilliant civilizations, but today inhabited by 
mongrel populations of a very poor quality. 
The Alpine race originated on the high plateaus 
of West Central Asia, and it has never lost the 
imprint of its ancestral home. It is emphatically 
a continental stock, taking naturally to highlands 
or to inland plains and showing little liking for 
the sea. The Alpines are a sturdy, tenacious race, 
very stable, but apt to be stolid and unimagina- 
tive. They have a strong sense of group solidar- 
ity, stick together, cling to the land wherever 
they settle, and when they do migrate move in 
groups. This is the secret of their successful 
expansion in Europe. The Alpines are not indi- 
vidually so warlike as the Mediterraneans and 
are far less warlike than the Nordics. Their ad- 
vances have usually been slow and their conquests 
seldom either rapid or spectacular. Nevertheless, 
these advances, once made, have rarely been lost, 
at least in the racial sense. The great Alpine 
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Top Row — Nordic Types, Norway; Pure Blond. Center Row—Alpine Type, 


Blue Eyes, Brown Hair. 


Patermo, Sicily; Pure Brunet 


This illustration shows why the racial make-up of a 
nation is not merely of scientific interest but also of great 
practical importance; because, as already stated, races 
differ from one another as much mentally and tempera- 
mentally as they do physically, and because such mental 
and temperamental differences are precisely the factors 
which in great part determine national development. 
Thus, in order to understand a nation, we must find out its 
racial make-up. Lastly, we must remember that, except in 
a few cases where a people springs from only one race, the 
racial make-up of a people is not a fixed quantity but a 
highly unstable ratio, which is always changing and which 
may change very rapidly as one racial element is favored 
or penalized by a variety of circumstances like wars, rev- 
olutions, emigration, immigration, or social changes such as 
the growth of city life and the factory system. 

Bearing these things in mind, let us see what are the 
broad mental and temperamental characteristics of the 
three European races. We have already observed their 
general physical appearance. Now let us examine their 
inner qualities. 


Bottom Row — Mediterranean Type, 


advances have been like glaciers, in solid masses, 
expelling or overwhelming the peoples they en- 
countered and thoroughly settling the new terri- 
tories. Mediterraneans have seemed unable to 
resist these mass advances. Accordingly, regions 
like Central France and Northern Italy, once Mediterra- 
nean lands, are today mainly Alpine in race. Furthermore, 
Mediterraneans have seldom subdued Alpine peoples and 
imposed themselves as conquerors. For these reasons 
there has been comparatively little mixture between the 
two races. 

Far different have been the relations between the Alpine 
and Nordic races. Ever since the dawn of history the rest- 
less, energetic Nordics have been coming down upon the 
Alpines, overwhelming their territories and setting them- 
selves up as masters. Wherever the odds have not been 
too great the Nordics have usually won the battles. Yet 
the fact remains that, racially speaking, the Alpines have 
not only held their own but have actually gained ground at 
the Nordics’ expense. Both in Eastern and in Central 
Europe many regions once racially Nordic are today in- 
habited by predominantly Alpine populations. 

This seeming paradox is explained by the Alpine quali- 
ties of tenacity, instinctive solidarity and dogged endur- 
ance. Their very passiveness has helped to give them 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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the employ of the Pullman Company, 

gazed into the startled eyes of the student 
porter and said, ““Hot dam!”’ 
but firmly he placed his hands on 
the shoulders of the other colored 
gentleman and caused him to turn 
slowly. Mr. Peters’ survey was 
meticulously conducted and Mr. 
Peters’ countenancewaswreathed — 
in a smile of ineffable bliss, as 
though he was not yet entirely 
certain that luck so superb as 
this should have come to him. 

““Dawg-gone!”’ said he at 
length. “It suttinly is you, ain’t 
une 

Mr. Kenneth Sprigg, of New 
York, did not appear to share in 
any measure the delight of his 
blue-uniformed instructor. In 
fact, Mr. Sprigg’s high-yellow 
countenance betrayed unmiti- 
gated perturbation, and for a 
few brief moments he contem- 
plated immediate and complete 
flight. This second meeting with 
Epic was not at all to the liking 
of the New York negro, and he 
would fain have called it a day. 

“Mistuh Peters,’’ he vouch- 
safed respectfully, “I surely has 
got regretments for what hap- 
pened that night.”’ 

“Boy! You says words, but 
my hearin’ ain’t keen. You sut- 
tinly ain’t got no need to do no 
*pologizin’ now. All which needs 
to be did I does between heah an’ 
Bumminham.” 

And in the dissonant vastness 
of the Pennsylvania Terminal 
the two negroes stared at each 
other and knew that they were 
alone with their feud. To Mr. 
Peters that knowledge was un- 
utterably delicious, but to Mr. 
Sprigg it brought a premonition 
of disaster with himself cast in 
the réle of disasteree, and only 
his long-cherished ambition to 
become a regular Pullman porter 
deterred him from immediately 
divorcing himself from Mr. Pe- 
ters’ proximity. 

They stood side by side on the 
train platform near the vestibule 
of the Birmingham Pullman of 
the Piedmont Limited. Above the tin- 
tinnabulation from the tremendous under- 
ground yards came the cacophony of New 
York traffic—shrieking taxicabs, clanging 
street cars, roaring Subway trains. All 
about them was the welter of activity 
which is continual in the great terminal— 
monster electric engines; clanking cars; 
long lines of waiting Pullmans; trains halt- 
ing slowly and disgorging their regiments 
of eager, tired passengers; scurrying redcaps; porters; con- 
ductors; baggage trucks. From another section came the 
clatter and clangor of the Long Island Railroad. It was 
ten o’clock of a New York night and the through sleepers 
of many Southern and Western roads were awaiting the 
arrival of those passengers who desired to court the 
Morphean embrace in advance of the regular starting hour. 

For the first time in his eight years of faithful and event- 
ful service, Epic Peters, of Birmingham, Alabama, was 
finding that New York is a very good city indeed. Ordi- 
narily Mr. Peters experienced in the great metropolis the 
uncomfortable sensations commonly attributed to a fish 
which has been suddenly and unceremoniously removed 
from its native wetness. Mere crossing of the Mason- 
Dixon line habitually afflicted Mr. Peters with a sense of 
futility; it robbed him instanter of his characteristic in- 
souciance and reduced him to a modestly inquisitive con- 
dition. In the several years of through running, with New 
York as the eastern terminus, he had never lost—even in 
part—his awe of the great city. New York impressed him 
with the feeling of personal unimportance. 

But tonight a miracle had happened. It occurred at a 
moment when Epic was dog-tired and heavy-eyed.and 
not at all certain that railroading was the vocation for 
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““About That Suitcase I Bought My Wife for a Wedding Present,” 
“I Suppose You’re Taking Good Care of It?’’ 


Said Sandifer; 


which he had been predestined. At 9:15 that morning he 
had completed his northbound run on the Limited. There 
had been a restless day at the porters’ hotel, where coy 
sleep eluded his most passionate courtship, and the pros- 
pect of an additional thirty-six hours of arduous duty was 
entirely lacking in appeal. 

Then, to add to his worries, he had been informed that 
he was to carry with him on the long and strenuous return 
trip a student porter—a dusky individual who had com- 
pleted his preliminary education in the New York yards 
under the tutelage of a retired veteran and was now for the 
first time to practice berth making and errand running 
above the thrumming of wheels. That meant additional 
responsibility and labor. Epic had made certain pertinent 
inquiries, and was peeved to learn that the student in 
question was a native of Birmingham who, despite a New 
York rearing, had selected Birmingham as his station. 
Much influence_had been used in negotiating this delicate 
task of employment through the New York office with 


immediate transfer to Birmingha 
southbound run of the Piedmon 
selected as the first step in the 
course. 
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mournful face and heavy heart, 
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was to take this advanced course 
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venge. 
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“Well, hush my 
you the mos’ respect 
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me? ” 
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“On my car?” 
“Yassuh.” 
“With me to lear} 
porter?” 
“Uh-huh.” 
Once again Mr, P 
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Circumstances had co 
a night’s leave in New York 
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long held. Mr. Peters, lean ar 
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mingham’s colored society, but they 
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He took a corner table and gazed 1 
upon the immodestly dressed young dam 
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person in question was short and s 
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of Alabama. He introduced himself a 
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eth Sprigg! Why, dawg-gone if I don’t 
jor Bleazer. He lives in Fifth Alley.”’ 

syuite innocently, was where Mr. Peters 
tion of Mr. Sprigg’s brother’s residence 
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our Epic found himself the butt of the 
*. Despite his most heroic efforts it ap- 
rything he did or said was wrong, and each 
yan the last. He struggled against it, but 
uses made him more ridiculous, and the 
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tr that he squirmed under the certainty 
rdered themselves better than him; it was 
1 which humbled him. Besides, they were 
;and Mr. Peters was not. When he finally 
im it was with bitter invective on his lips 
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ectic evening. 
opportunity had come. The shoe was most 
j2 other foot. For this time Mr. Sprigg was 
vh the unknown, and Mr. Peters was where 
very certain and impressive figure in his 
rm, his silver-touched cap and a service 
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‘anounced, “‘you sho is welcome!”’ 

aother night,’’ hazarded Kenneth—‘“‘us was 
\l’ innocent fun.”’ 
ou’sholy was. An’ what I aims to have 
’ of the same. Ise one of the most funnin’ 
Het up with, Mistuh Sprigg. I just craves 
w much fun I can enjoy.” 


A young couple, bearing three suitcases, appeared. Mr. 
Peters inquired as to their reservations and turned to con- 
duct them into the car. The suitcases he relegated to 
Mr. Sprigg. 

“Tote them luggage, cullud boy,”’ he ordered gruffly. 
“Show a little service.”’ 

The suitcases were heavy, unbelievably heavy. Ken- 
neth struggled manfully with them. Epie chided him 
upon his awkwardness and explained sweetly to his pas- 
sengers that they must excuse any dereliction on Ken- 
neth’s part. ‘‘He’s just tryin’ out,” explained Epic. ‘‘He’s 
awful dumb an’ it seems like he gits dumber all the time; 
so anything he does wrong you Just tell me an’ I splains 
to him.” 

They thanked Epic and gave him a half dollar. To 
Kenneth they donated a quarter. Once again on the plat- 
form Epic extended his hand. 

““Gimme!”’ he ordered briefly. 

“Give you which?” 

“Them two bits.” 

ee Enns 

“Gimme them two bits which they give you.” 

““H-h-how come?” 

“Listen at me, Wuthless. When you is stujentin’, all 
the tips I gits is mine an’ all you gits belongs to Epic 
Peters. Now han’ it over.” 

The transfer was made and thereby a status was estab- 
lished. Kenneth Sprigg, inspecting Epic out of the corner 
of his eye, marveled that he had ever succeeded in de- 
stroying the massive assurance of this dignitary. The night 
at The Twinkling Star was a vague memory which reeked 
of impossibility. But Mr. Sprigg knew that his immediate 
task was to placate Mr. Peters—no matter at what cost to 
pride or dignity. 

Other passengers arrived. There was an old lady who 
required great care and promised to be somewhat of a 
nuisance with her constant and querulous demands. There 
was a young mother with lusty-lunged twins. This young 
matron brought with her two bottles of certified milk, 
which she demanded be put on ice. There was a gentleman 
somewhat the worse for a.last evening of revelry in New 
York. 

And finally, at a trifle after midnight, the tall and shapely 
figure of Captain Sandifer, Pullman conductor in charge 
of the sleepers between New York and Atlanta, descended 
the stairway and paused to speak with Mr. Peters. 
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“Hello, Hop Sure,” he greeted. ‘“‘How’s tricks? 

“Fine, cap’n—thanky, sir. How you is?” 

“Oh, pretty fair—nothing extra. Pretty full car tonight.” 

“Yessuh. Suttinly ain’t nothin’ else. By the way, cap’n, 
I reckon you know us is carryin’ a stujent this trip.” 

The conductor turned slowly to stare at the wide-open 
and frightened eyes of Kenneth Sprigg. It was plain that 
Captain Sandifer did not think very much of him, a fact 
which did not serve to alleviate the depression which 
Kenneth was experiencing. 

“H’m! What’s your name, boy?” 


“Sprigg, sir. Kenneth Sprigg.” 
“Where from?”’ 
“New York.” 


The faintest suggestion of a smile creased the lips of the 
Pullman conductor. 

“New York, eh? Well, I reckon Hop Sure can take care 
of you pretty well.” 

Epic grinned a golden grin. ‘‘Tha’s the one thing I ain’t 
gwine do nothin’ else but. I aims to learn him a heap.” 

Captain Sandifer extended toward Hop Sure a new 
black leather suitcase. It was asmall affair, but there was 
no mistaking its handsomeness. 

“Look after this for me until we reach Atlanta,” he re- 


quested. “It’s a wedding anniversary present for Mrs. 
Sandifer.” 
“Yassuh. I sholy will, cap’n.” 


Sandifer moved down the platform. Hop Sure handed 
the suitcase to Kenneth. 

“Look after this heah thing,’’ he ordered. 

Kenneth appeared surprised. 

“cc Me? ” 

““Yeh—you. Who you reckon I was talkin’ to?” 

“But, Mistuh Peters ——’”’ 

“Don’t gimme no back talk. I aims to learn you some- 
thin’ on this trip, an’ the on’y way you can learn good is by 
doin’ ey’ything that has to be did. Now git busy an’ put 
this heah suitcase in the linen closet.”’ 

Kenneth took Epic’s keys and disappeared into the car. 
A few minutes later he was back. 

“T put it in,’ he announced. 

“Yeh—an’ you took a heap too long ’bout doin’ it. 
Does you crave to be a porter you has to snap into it.” 

A brief silence fell between them; a silence broken at 
length by Mr, Sprigg, who was distinctly worried about 


something, (Continued on Page 68) 


Proclamation of Mr. Sprigg’s Brother’s Residence in an Alley Caused a Burst of Merriment From Mr. Sprigg's Fair Companions 
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HE traffic stream along Seventh Street 
[eros Ralph Norton’s eager progress 

to a momentary pause just before 
the polished windows of Gresham’s Hatte 
Shoppe, and gave 
him leisure to ob- 
serve an image in 
which he detected 
certain hitherto un- 
noticed flaws. 

He examined him- 
self impersonally, in 
much the same men- 
tal attitude with 
which he went over 
rough proofs of 
newly set advertis- 
ing, his eye alert for 
possible improve- 
ment rather than for 
defects beyond im- 
mediate remedy. In 
this spirit he could 
concede himself, he 
decided, an O. K. 
with corrections and 
make only certain 
minor changes in 
typography and 
decoration. That 
ear-to-ear grin, for 
instance—he saw it 
dissolve to dignity 
and purpose, and 
protruded the lower 
jaw more decisively; 
into the carriage of 
head and shoulders 
he injected aredeem- 
ing touch of rigidity; 
it would be a good 
idea to let the hair 
grow half an inch 
farther down in front 
of each ear too. 

He frowned, how- 
ever, at the reflection 
of his hat; it had be- 
come wholly out of keeping with the new facial adjust- 
ment, the informal, irresponsible soft hat of an inconse- 
quential person. His glance penetrated the reflection and 
rested on precisely the type of headgear suitable for a man 
of weight and importance—a severe and unrelenting derby, 
grimly black, straight and high of side and flat of crown; 
his trick of vision saw it plainly above the amended coun- 
tenance and the prolonged sideboards. He foresaw, too, 
the sort of clothes that would go with it. He’d stop in at 
Garfunkle’s on the way back to the office and see whether 
he had anything ready-made that would do to wear while 
he was making up a couple of suits. Meanwhile—he bore 
himself with simple dignity in the Shoppe and paid nine 
dollars for the hatte as if the affair were of no moment. It 
gave him, in the short mirror, even more solidity than he 
had hoped; substituted at once for the disreputable gray 
felt, it visibly impressed Mr. Garfunkle and simplified the 
process of choosing the ad interim raiment. Before the 
completed effect Mr. Garfunkle waved eloquent hands. 

“In them garments, Mr. Norton, and with that there 
dicer already, I give you my word you could be a benker, 
even.”’ 

““They’ll do to go on with.’’ Norton permitted himself a 
frosty smile. “‘But hurry the others along all you can. 
I ” He stopped himself on the brink of confidences 
unbefitting his new estate. ‘‘I’ll try to spare time for a 
try-on as soon as you're ready.” 

The windows along the remainder of the journey min- 
istered graciously to his oblique glances. A banker, eh? 
Why, he looked like one of those imposing old birds in the 
Angora Cigarette ads! 

As he approached the Carroll Building he was obliged 
to restrain a tendency to quicken his pace; in the cor- 
ridor, passing the three ground-glass door panels that bore 
his name, he was aware of an absurd desire to skip, to 
burst in on the group in the main office and throw up the 
new dicer and do a hilarious double shuffle on top of the 
big table. He bit his upper lip in resistance to these im- 
pulses and let himself into the private office wearing an 
expression even more severe than the circumstances de- 
manded. 

For a moment he managed to see the room with the eye 
of the new Ralph Norton, to draw down the corners of his 
mouth at its shabbiness, to form mentally such epithets 
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“Y Did Feet Sort of Sore Yesterday When I Found You Dickering With Dalton, But Now I’m Darned Glad He Came 
Along Just When He Did’’ 


as ‘‘dinky”’ and “‘one-horse.”’ Then, as if something in the 
friendly and familiar air had dissolved away the new 
encasement of his dignity, he felt himself reverting help- 
lessly to the youngster who had left this place so light- 
heartedly—was it only two hours ago? He tried to forbid 
his voice from sending up the old cheerful shout. 

““Bverybody in here—on the jump!” 

In the outer office chairs scraped over bare boards. 
Bert Henderson’s jolly yell responded, “‘Hi! More bacon!” 

They jostled one another in the doorway—Elmer, the 
office boy, half a step in the lead; Ludwig Blitz in his inky 
smock, a long brush cocked behind his ear; Bert Hender- 
son, shirt-sleeved, his hair rumpled erect in token of a 
tussle with unruly adjectives; mild old George Dresser, 
grinning timidly under the bookkeeper’s eye shield; Nancy 
Farr —— 

Ralph Norton’s glance was trapped, somehow, in her 
straight gray eyes. Far back in his brain he heard and 
disregarded an acid reproof for the undignified desire to 
see the calm glance warm to admiration. What did Ralph 
Norton care for a stenographer’s opinion? He felt his 
mouth widening back into that silly, schoolboy grin. 

“‘Give you three guesses apiece.’”’ It was the old for- 
mula, the familiar phrase that prefaced the announcement 
of a new account. He’d used it last, he remembered, when 
he’d closed up that four-thousand-dollar contract with 
Hogboom’s Nurseries, and its inadequacy to the present 
news impressed him suddenly as happily comic. They 
guessed, as always, intentionally below the mark. 

“Holsapple’s Dairy!” 

“No—The Bischoff Company, I’ll bet!” 

“Tansing Woven Wire!” 

Still under rebuke from his newer self Ralph Norton 
grinned and shook his head. 

“Got to go up a long way,” he said. Again his glance 
entangled itself in Nancy Farr’s, and again he resented the 
effort with which he drew clear. 

“The Empire Specialty, then?” 

Bert Henderson sobered at the impudence of the sugges- 
tion; Norton smiled at the breathless quality of the voice. 
The Empire Specialty—a little fifty-thousand-dollar ap- 
propriation! Huh! 

“Oh, go on up,” he said. 
while, can’t you?” 


“Guess something worth 


Once more he found hi 
in’ Miss Farr’s grave gaz 
the new suit felt tight ¢ 
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approved, even while he regretted, wisti 
shout that would have greeted a staten 
cant. They all realized the magnitude 
them as it had sobered him. His tone 

“The Gibson appropriation for the 
amounts to one million five hundred 
pronouncing the words with slow precis 
than five times the amount of our b 
business, but that isn’t the—the ——” 

rh the phase’’—Bert Henderson ha‘ 
supplying a word for which you were fum 
till now, Ralph Norton had rather like 
sort of pride in Bert’s gift for speech. 
reason, he resented the suggestion and frow 
jected it. ' 

eS the aspect,” he said. ‘That’ 
the matter that concerns us—me, rath 
something bigger and better than mon 
means—it’s a proof and token of me 
ment; the largest account in the stat 
solicited, because we’ve earned it. Mr. 
found a new sound in his ears, a touch 0 
ence, as a man might speak of a Rembr; 
that he could hardly believe he ov 
made that plain in our talk—our confe 
He said: ‘Norton, some people will sa; 
thing to put an account like this into t 
local agency like yours, but I’ve had m 
since you started, and I believe you’ 
in you. Size doesn’t matter—any agen 
Gibson business is a big agency, and Ib 
who places it can grow up to it in the 
right kind.’ That’s the—the aspect 
mer home to you—we’ve always been 
from now on we’re big—the biggest 
That means that we’ve got to grow— 
we can’t’’—he projected his lower Ja 
make room for somebody that can. W! 
think—uh—largely, broadly; we've g 
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. None of us are big enough for it, as we 
ping to grow, and so is everybody else who 
agency. That’s all.” 
nother little silence,, Norton saw that he 
straint. He frowned; they were measur- 
_ he guessed, by the new standard he had 
| Ming themselves wanting. He saw them all 
¢w Gibson’s eyes: Bert Henderson, ham- 
‘yy with the slovenly facility of the second- 
/ Blitz, still not above the indignity of letter- 
ds] for any new tenant in the building; poor 
\ttering away with'a bookkeeping system as 
Jt bustle. Elmer, of course, didn’t count, but 
2 was room and need for improvement; a 
perpetually dirty collar wasn’t in harmony 
/*heme of things. -As for Nancy Farr —— 

¢t her, with Andrew Gibson’s eye, was re- 
Hwas adequate; he’d always had an uneasy 
{2 was too good for the work and pay he’d 
ive her, and he saw, now, that he need not 
} readjustment to changed conditions; but 
‘ization he was aware, suddenly, of a dis- 
{mal relation, a casual intimacy that had 
17 harmless heretofore, but was wholly out 
elifted key of the establishment. A stenog- 
‘dressed her employer as Ral He con- 
son’s secretary, in a moment of insanity, 
lay! 

: give you some dictation,” he said crisply. 
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ficult case of Nancy Farr the method had 
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}sume on the old regrettable informality. 
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"nouth tightened. 
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“7 Don’t Know Much About Ostrich Eggs,’’ She Said Stowly, 
Just Like Ordinary Ones”’ 


no capital and precious little experience; we’ve held it 
because I’ve had the sense to see what the other fellows 
didn’t, because I’ve made it my business to study Andrew 
P. Gibson, made it my job to find out everything I could 
about his little whims and prejudices, and keep off his corns. 
That’s been my job for the last four years, and it’s going 
to be my job as long as I can hold on to it.”’ 

She was silent, her face turned to the window. 

“We—we’ve given him better service than he ever had 
before,’”’ she said after a pause. ‘‘We’ve increased his 
sales at a lower advertising cost than he ever paid any of 
those big houses. We've held the account on our merits.” 

Norton chuckled indulgently, pleased, in spite of his en- 
lightenment, by her stubborn loyalty to the illusion he had 
outgrown. 

““That sounds very well,’’ he said, ‘‘and of course, if I 
were speaking for publication, it’s the line I’d take my- 
self. But stop and think it over. We’ve held the account 
with Bert Henderson’s copy, with Lud Blitz—a sign 
painter—handling the layouts and buying illustrations! 
We've held it with old George Dresser buying the space!” 

Her glance came slowly back to his. ‘‘And they’ve done 
it better than anybody else ever did it too!” 

He shook his head slowly, grinning. “‘I’d like to think so, 
if I could. They’ve done well, of course, or they wouldn’t 
have held on all this time. They’ve delivered a pretty fair 
grade of service or I’d have had to let ’em go and take on 
somebody that could. But that wouldn’t have held the 
business six months. Faulkner & Bliss gave service, too, 
didn’t they? And Dalton-Gray? They pay their head 
copy writer fifty thousand a year, but he wasn’t good 
enough for Mr. Gibson, was he? Know why? Dalton’s 
wite’s a suffragette, that’s all! No, I don’t try to fool 
myself about this business—I know I’ve got to deliver 
something besides service, and I deliver it!” 

She did not answer directly, but at the door she stopped 
and turned. 

“T forgot to tell you that Mr. Hogboom’s coming in this 
noon and wants you to lunch with him. He phoned before 
you came down.” 

Norton grinned at the memory of those semiannual 
lunches with old Adolph Hogboom, when the nursery ad- 
vertisements were settled at a bare pine table in the back 
room at Louie Schmidt’s Hofbrau. Frankfurters and 
kraut and pumpernickel, while Adolph debated over his 
eight-line ads as one who dealt in the destinies of nations! 

“Guess Bert will have to look after him this time,”’ he 
said. ‘I’ve got to lunch at the Seneca.”’ 

She hesitated. ‘I’m afraid he won’t like it,”’ she per- 
sisted. ‘‘He spoke as if—well, as if he’d be hurt if you 
didn’t give him some personal attention.” 

Norton chuckled. ‘You couldn’t hurt Adolph with 
anything less than a carving knife. Anyway, it doesn’t 
matter much. His little account is more bother than it’s 


“But I Suppose They’ve Got to Hatch or Addie, 
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worth. If he wants to take it somewhere else he can do it 
with my blessing.” 

“We've always considered it profitable business,’’ she 
argued. ‘‘And even if it weren’t, don’t you think we ought 
to try to hold it? We’ve lost quite a lot of our old clients. 
If it goes on like this we’ll have all the eggs in one basket.” 

“You’ve got it mixed up,’”’ he laughed. ‘‘ We’ll have one 
egg in the basket. Remember the lioness in A‘sop’s Fables? 
Some other animal was joshing her because she had only 
one cub at a time, and she came back with that line about 
unum sed leonem. That’s us! If we get down to one egg 
in our basket it’ll be an ostrich egg!” 

He was dimly annoyed by her failure to join in his laugh. 

“T don’t know much about ostrich eggs,’”’ she said 
slowly, “‘but I suppose they’ve got to hatch or addle, just 
like ordinary ones.”’ 

He frowned after her. That sort of thing wouldn’t have 
mattered in the old careless days, but it was out of place 
now. Of course, in a way, he’d invited it by adopting the 
jocular tone himself, hut it was pretty fresh, all the same. 
When he condescended to joke with an employe, as even 
Andrew Gibson sometimes unbent, the right kind of dis- 
cipline would have forbidden any such attempt at repartee. 

He was still scowling when Bert Henderson brought in a 
sheaf of copy and rough layouts for the new canned-peach 
campaign, and meditated a surly comment on Bert’s fail- 
ure to knock. 

He restrained it, listening sullenly while Bert exhibited 
his handiwork and praised Lud Blitz’s embryonic illus- 
trations. To hear the fellow talk you might think he and 
Lud were responsible for getting the Gibson account and 
holding it! He looked for flaws and was mollified by a split 
infinitive that served as text for a tart complaint. 

“‘T guess I can slip them over,” he said at last. “I’ve got 
by with it often enough.”’ 

Bert grinned cheerfully. “‘I’ll say you have! I used to 
worry my head off every time you went up to Gibson’s 
with a new batch of copy, but I’ve quit. I know that all 
I’ve got to do is turn out good stuff and leave it to you to 
make A. P. like it.’”’ He relaxed audibly, stretching his 
shirt-sleeved arms. ‘‘Lud and I talked it over a good 
many times. It’s a great thing for us—no need to worry 
about anything except doing the best job we can. Any dub 
can write good copy if he doesn’t have to fret about tick- 
ling the client. It’s no wonder we’ve hung onto that 
account, the way you’ve made A. P. sit up and take his 
medicine pretty!” 

Norton’s ill humor thawed a little under the tribute, al- 
though Bert’s inferential praise of the copy tempered it to 
tepidity. 4 

“Made a science of it,’’ he admitted. 
all right.” 

Bert nodded. ‘‘That’s all it needs. It’ll bring home the 
bacon if it sees print.’’ He grinned. “Almost forgot to tell 
you—Sam Tarrant’s in town 
again. Saw him on Seventh 
Street this morning, old yellow 
brief case and all. Guess he’s 
having another shot at our 
hide right now.” 

“Don’t frighten me to 
death!’’ Norton chuckled. 
“That piker would be funny 
if he wasn’t so pathetic! Ac- 
tually thinks he took 
that Mellish account 
away from us, and 
the Carroll con- 


” 


“T’ll put this over 


tract!” 

““T know,’’ said 
Henderson, grin- 
ning. ‘The way he 


acted about that 
Mellish business ’’— 
he laughed indul- 
gently — “it. sort of 
reminded me of the 
time we got it. Re- 
member? We all 
went over to Louie’s 
and celebrated!”’ 
He stretched his 
arms again. “Them 
days is gone forever, 
eh? Sort of fun, 
though, looking 
back at ’em. Bet 
you Sam’s having 
the time of his life 
right now.” 

““He’s welcome!” 
Norton ordered the 
sheaf of typescript, 
scowling. Sam Tar- 
rant irritated him 
unreasonably. 

(Continued on 

Page 76) 


pay us a professional call some morning, saying: 

“Mr. Dougherty, I’m in real trouble. My partner 
and I have been in business together more than ten years, 
with practically no discord. But now I have reason to 
believe he is secretly working with competitors, not only 
to divert orders and customers but to undermine our 
business. Deeply as I regret it, it is necessary that 
someone watch him, report upon his 
movements and either confirm or dispel 
this suspicion.” 

A job of shadowing. 

Incidentally, there are many more rea- 
sons for shadowing persons outside the 
criminal world than using this form of 
detection in criminal cases. And the 
shadowing of aperson like Mister Reader’s 
partner is more difficult than the shadow- 
ing of the average criminal—and also sim- 
pler. Difficult, because your partner is a 
business man, moving in a different world 
from that of the criminal, and moving in 
different ways. His office is in a sky- 
scraper with twenty elevators and a half 
dozen exits. There is one business ex- 
ecutive in downtown New York who is 
said to have his own private bridge be- 
tween two skyscrapers over which he 
passes to lunch. Shadow your partner 
from his office to the street, and he gets 
into a taxicab, so another car is needed 
in following him. 

In a large congested city like New York 
there are not only skyscrapers and Sub- 
ways in which he may disappear, but 
skyscrapers with Subway entrances. It 
is not inconceivable that a subject of this 
kind might get away from his shadow in 
an airplane. 

But it’s simple, too, because your partner, as a city busi- 
ness man, has formed habits which he follows daily, where 
the professional criminal leads a more varied life, passing 
from city to city and neighborhood to neighborhood, 
and frequently changing his way of living as a matter of 
necessity. 

You decide that your partner is to be watched from the 
time he leaves his home in the morning until he returns 
there at night—though in certain cases it may be advisable 
to keep track of him twenty-four hours in the day. An 
operative is assigned; and in this connection let me say 
that he knows nothing of you or the purpose of his work, 
and every effort is also made to keep from him the identity 
of your partner. His job is to report upon the daily move- 
ments of an individual designated as 33X, and that is the 
designation used in his written report. He is also referred 
to as the subject. The greatest possible care is exercised in 
indicating the subject, commonly called getting the spot, 
lest there be a mistake. Some people object to designating 
the subject, because they feel a certain amount of guilt in 
having the work done; but there are always ways by which 
the subject may be pointed out without his knowing it. The 
time-honored method of the twenty-five-year-old photo- 
graph—before Horace was married—and the incorrect 
description are things of the past. They used to lead to 
several days’ work, expense, much expense, and, ‘‘ You 
are following the wrong man,’”’ commonly referred to as 
stupidity—ivory-headed work. 


ET us begin by supposing that you, Mister Reader, 


Days of Tiresome Drudgery 


N A BRIEF summary of your partner’s habits every city 

dweller will recognize himself—but not herself, for women 
are not so much creatures of habit. Your man rises at the 
same time every morning, within limits of half an hour, 
takes just about the same time to get tubbed, shaved and 
dressed, and after breakfast emerges from his home, walks 
on the same side of the street to a corner, crosses at the 
same point, buys the same newspaper from the same news 
dealer, who greets him in the same way, and then steps 
into the same trolley car. If he takes a Subway or Elevated 
train the operative quickly classifies him as a first-car, 
last-car or middle-car rider, and will know where to look 
for him on a train. 

He gets out at the same station, climbs the same stair- 
way, walks on the same side of the street to the same en- 
trance of his office building, and very likely gets into the 
same elevator. The elevator starter greets him by name, 


the elevator operator knows his floor—in fact the average 
city man not only finds it pleasant to be taken care of in 
his daily routine by these people, who fit their habits into 
his own, but is proud of being greeted and taken care of. 
It feeds his sense of self-importance. Ina large city, where 
few people know one another, this is especially so. To be 
spoken to, if only by a bootblack, newsboy or waiter, swells 
the individual all up. He likes it, falls for it—and pays 
for it. 

Maybe not once a week will he do anything unusual 
between his home and office. Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday pass in the same automatic way. Then, 
on Friday, as he steps out of the Subway entrance, some 
chance acquaintance greets him and he spends five minutes 
talking on the street. An operative shadowing his man 
soon learns that on Monday night, after dinner, he goes to 
a bowling alley, on Tuesday takes his wife to the movies, 
on Wednesday night goes to church. Then, suddenly, on 
Thursday night, he walks through an unaccustomed street, 
takes a strange trolley car and leads a wild-goose chase in 
some remote section of Brooklyn; maybe plays a good 
poker game at a friend’s house, not getting home until one 
in the morning. But on Friday night he is back in his rut 
again. The only other unusual thing that he did in the 
whole week was to visit a sick lodge brother. The shadow 
often knows where he was because he comes out with one 
or two others and talks about how badly Theodore looked, 
or about the bum hands he has held in the poker game. 

Your woman—unless she is in business, employed—is 
not nearly so methodical as your man. She has the man- 
agement of her home, direction of servants or her own work 
to do. She often telephones her orders to the near-by 
grocer, butcher, and the like, and frequently doesn’t leave 
home all day, or she may steal a few hours and go to the 
movies in the afternoon. She usually has babies and chil- 
dren to look after and is kept in. Her hours to be out are 
quite unusual, infrequent in fact, and she is hard to keep 
a line on. Besides, a shadow can never anticipate what 
awoman will do. They are intuitive and drop to the shad- 
ows much quicker than meh, unless you cover them with 
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when committed in lawfully correcting a child or a serv- 
ant. This provision opens many delightfully interesting 
possibilities to the temperamental. 

Homicide committed in self-defense is called justifiable 
homicide. This also is an extremely useful defense, espe- 
cially when the prosecutor has no eyewitness. It is a 
touching experience to hear a frail, shrinking defendant 
recount tearfully on the witness stand how she struggled 
with her burly six-foot husband; how, by an almost super- 


‘human effort, she wrested the revolver from his infuriated 


grasp, closed her eyes and fired. Annie Oakley, in her 
palmiest days, never achieved such feats of blindfolded 
shooting. Like the aggrieved nation that marches an army 
a thousand miles into its neighbor’s territory to defend its 
own border from invasion, the fair defendant is frequently 
rather aggressive and anticipatory in repulsing an attack. 

But occasions arise when all these defenses are unavailing; 
when five or six witnesses, for instance, swear that they 
heard the defendant threaten the life of the deceased; and 
when five or six others swear that they saw the defendant 
draw the revolver and fire what is called in contemporary 
journalism “‘the fatal shot.’’ In such a case it is useless 
to plead accident or self-defense. And even a petit jury 
would hesitate to believe a claim that the defendant was 
not present at the time of the shooting, though the story 
be corroborated by copious tears, a becoming Paris gown 
and undisputed evidence of the late lamented’s brutality. 

Under such circumstances nothing remains for the de- 
fendant but to plead insanity. She might plead guilty, of 
course; but such conduct would indicate a distressing lack 
of confidence in our jury system. And it is not as though 
anyone would actually believe her to be insane. Emotional 
insanity and temporary insanity, her lawyer will tell her, 
are juristic formulas—creations of the legal mind. 

Let us take a supposititious case, which is really a com- 
posite of several cases that have delighted the readers of 
the illustrated newspapers during the past few years. Mrs. 
Pethwick-Wickham is a beautiful young woman of about 
twenty-five. Before she married Pethwick-Wickham, the 
aged millionaire oil magnate, she was one of the chief 
ornaments of Broadway musical comedy. In fact it was 
her rendition of that lovely folk song I Want a Daddy that 
first endeared her totheimpressionablePethwick-Wickham. 
Love at first sight was the result. Some of her associates 
who collaborated with her in glorifying the American stage 
were cruel enough to intimate that she married for money. 

About a year later the servants in the luxurious Pethwick- 
Wickham establishment on Park Avenue are startled by 
thesound of several pistol shots coming from Mrs. Pethwick- 
Wickham’s boudoir. Affrighted, they rush in and find 
their employer lying prostrate on the floor, blood pouring 
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from a wound in his breast, staining the white bosom 
of his shirt and the magnificent Persian rug. 

His wife stands above him with a smoking revol- 
ver in her hand. She is beautifully and appropriately 
clad in an embroidered Hari jacket; her luxuriant golden 
hair hangs about her shoulders and there is a strange 
glint in her usually limpid blue eyes. 

“T killed him, the brute!’’ she sobs hysterically. 

The servants disarm her and notify the police. Mrs. 
Pethwick-Wickham is placed under arrest and taken to 
police headquarters. There is rejoicing in Newspaper Row. 
The evening journals issue editions containing diagrams 
with cross showing place where body was found, and 
numerous portraits of the fair defendant in various phases 
of her professional and matrimonial career. 

Under a rule of our criminal procedure a defendant 
charged with murder is ordinarily not permitted to be re- 
leased on bail, so Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham, after certain 
preliminary formalities have been complied with, is in- 
dicted by the grand jury and incarcerated in the women’s 
wing of the Tombs. In the adjoining cell is a colored 
lady charged with having thrown acid at her faithless 
spouse. Across the aisle is a portly and rather slatternly 
Italian shoplifter. The language of her neighbors, which is 
pungent and colorful, falls harshly upon Mrs. Pethwick- 
Wickham’s sensitive ears. It is all highly unpleasant. 


How Cases are Staged 


UR heroine—it is hard to refrain from the terminology 

of current sentimental fiction—the defendant, has re- 

tained as counsel one of the leaders of the bar. Mr. John 
Doe is a thin, ratty-faced individual. 

Mr. Doe’s first admonition to his client is to maintain an 
unqualified silence. 

“From now on,” he tells her, “‘you must be absolutely 
dumb. I’lldoall the talking.” Andhedoes. Statements, 
direct and indirect, are issued to the palpitant, expectant 
press, in which the defendant is variously referred to as 
“this unfortunate creature,”’ ‘this frail little woman,”’ and 
“this poor little girl.” 

Each day the postman delivers to the defendant scores 
of tender, sympathetic letters from all parts of the civi- 
lized globe, amatory verses and even proposals of marriage. 
Lest the reader suppose that this is an exaggerated flight of 
fancy, it might be mentioned parenthetically that in a 
murder case in which the writer was associated some years 
ago, the defendant, during her incarceration in the Tombs, 
received more than two thousand letters from various parts 
of the United States and Europe, and as many as two 
hundred proposals of marriage. 

In the meantime the press, both yellow and white, is 
valiantly striving to create atmosphere, as the current 
argot has it, and, incidentally, to boost circulation. The 
sob sisters, those indefatigable associate counsels for the 

defense in every 
cause célébre, be- 
siege Mr. Doe’s 
office and plead 
with him for per- 
mission to inter- 
view his client. 
But the wily 
lawyer is ada- 
mant. An inter- 
view at this time 
would be prema- 
ture. He promises 
the sob sisters that 
he will permit 
them to talk to his 
client just before 
the trial. 

About a week 
before the case is 
to appear on the 
calendar the law- 
yer, accompanied 
by half a dozen 
newspaper 
women, a famous 
woman novelist 
who is to cover the 
case for one of the 
more eclectic 
morning newspa- 
pers, a prominent 
moving-picture 
actor who is to re- 
port the case fora 

(Continued on 
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upon their host’s prophetic utterance, drew a 

gasp from everyone present. The only person 
entirely at ease was the little old man himself. Framed 
in the dark oblong of the 
doorway, he stood smiling 
and bowing over a waist- 
high hand, the forefinger and 
thumb of which worked one 
against the other with a 
queer rotary movement. 

He presented an odd spec- 
tacle, with his rickety 
match-stick legs, his high 
domed forehead and small 
nutcracker face, creased for 
the moment in lines of the 
utmost geniality. The am- 
ber light flashing on the 
lenses of his eyeglasses im- 
parted something uncanny 
and elfish to his appearance. 

“Good evening, every- 
one,” said he with a birdlike 
quality of voice. ‘‘I hope I 
am not late, but I delayed 
my arrival until the waiters 
had retired.” 

Vernon was first to re- 
cover from his surprise. He 
began, ‘‘Excuse me, 
sir ——”’ when the little 
man held up a hand. 

“The person who says 
excuse me to the unlooked- 
for guest is surely host. Mr. 
Winslowe, delighted. We 
have met before, although 
in the natural excitement of 
the moment you would be 
unlikely to recall the fact.” 

siBut MS Seb 3, 

“‘T half expected to find 
the door locked.” 

Henry Julius remarked, 
““A pity it wasn’t.” 

The little man favored 
him with a smile all to him- 
self. ‘‘It would have made 
no difference. There is a 
balcony to this wing of the 
hotel. I should have come 
in by the window.” 

“Are you aware,” said 
Vernon, ‘“‘that this is a pri- 
vate party?” 

“Then let us secure our- 
selves against further intru- 
sions.”’ 

And with great dexterity 
he turned the key in the 
lock and dropped it in his 
pocket. 

““My stars!’’ gasped 
Tommy. ‘‘Ain’t he splen- 
did?”’ 

But this development did 
not suit Vernon Winslowe. 
He felt that the presence of 
this little smiling man con- 
stituted a new danger. 

“Who are you?”’ he demanded. 

“‘Tsinglass,’”’ came the reply. 

The name was repeated 
Morgan. 

“Tt’s stuff they put in jellies to make them set,’’ ob- 
served his wife. 

“Precisely, madam,” said the remarkable owner of this 
remarkable name. ‘‘A substance which transforms a fluid 
into a solid.’”’. And as he spoke his eyes flicked round and 
reposed for the briefest second on Vernon’s face. 

“May I ask what you want?”’ said Vernon. 

“Primarily, to be of this company. You received my 
letter?” 

“T received over a thousand letters.”’ 

“Just so! Your failure to reply in no way discouraged 
me. I was determined to come and here I am.” 

“But I told the hall porter to admit no one else.” 

“‘T foresaw that possibility and escaped its consequences 
by engaging the adjoining suite.’ 

Henry Julius suddenly threw the pressure of his person- 
ality into the pool. 


[ir unexpected apparition, following so closely 


*‘Tsinglass—Isinglass.”’ 
incredulously by Joshua 
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“Turn him out, Mr. Winslowe. Go on, out him!” 

The eyes of Mr. Isinglass sparkled with a dangerous 
light. 

“The key of that door is in my pocket, sir,’”’ he said. ‘I 
am an old man, but I warn you I shall defend my intrusion, 
if necessary, with my life.” 

“Dash it,” said Tommy, ‘“‘he’s a sport! Let him stop, 
I say.” 

Clearly they had reached an impasse, and there were 
many cogent reasons for avoiding violence. Vernon lifted 
his shoulders hopelessly. 

“You mean you refuse to go?”’ 

“Just that. I am as firmly rooted here as that awkward 
possession, a man’s conscience.” 

“Well, I don’t know that one extra matters a very great 
deal.”’ 

Mr. Isinglass protested. 

“Of course it matters! To me the business of tonight is 
of supreme importance.” 

“And to me,” said Mary Ottery, leading a chorus of 
assent. : e 
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“Phew!” said Henry Julius. 

And Mary Ottery clasped her hand 
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Tommy Gates was beyond coherent 
Carpenter seemed to have grown in in 
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With mouth open and a knife and fork in either hand, sat 
Joshua Morgan. Henry Julius was stroking his silky mus- 
tache with an oddly sensitive and nervous third finger, 
while Nurse Banbury was rapping her foot very fast 
against the floor, like someone who has been waiting over- 
long for a journey to start. 

No one, save Mr. Isinglass, was aware of the presence of 
Averil Chester. She had crept in from the adjoining room 
while Vernon was talking. Lost in the shadows of a recess 
by the fireplace, she watched and listened. A new idea 
seemed to have come to her—something at once desperate 
and determined; a very new idea it must have been, since 
its arrival had surprised away all other expressions from 
her face. From where he sat, perched on the stool, Mr. 
Isinglass could hear her quick breathing and note how her 
hands were pressed against her breast. 

The silence was broken by Joshua Morgan. 

“By gum!”’ he said. ‘‘I wonder what’s there.” 

And Tommy Gates, throwing his weight back in the 
chair, swept a tumbler from the table, which fell with a 
crash. 

“Never mind,”’ said Olive Banbury. ‘It’s lucky.” 

There was a note of hysteria in Lydia La Rue’s sudden 
laugh. 

No one was thinking about Mr. Isinglass, and a question 
from him, precise as a railway time-table, irritated every- 
body. 

“Might I be allowed to feel the corner of this map? 
Calico, I think you said.” 

‘Certainly, if you wish,” said Vernon. 

The old man dropped a bread pill he was rolling into his 
jacket pocket and fingered the map for a moment with 
closed eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said at last. ‘Interesting and most 
surprising.’”’ He seemed genuinely puzzled. 

Vernon took a risk. 

“Have you any opinion about it?’’ he asked. 

“Certainly I have. In my opinion it is a piece of very 
old linen—very, very old.”’ 

Henry Julius came forward hurriedly. 

“You’re not suggesting, sir, there is anything wrong 
with it?” 

“On the contrary, it is surprisingly right.” 

Henry wiped his forehead. 

“Then why start a scare?”’ 

Mr. Isinglass raised his hands apologetically. 

“T beg everyone’s pardon,”’ he said. 

A crisis had been averted. Vernon began to speak again 
very fast. 


“Well, there you are, good people,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
the whole thing and it’s for you to decide whether or no 
there’s enough evidence—after you with that match, 
Julius—to justify carrying on. For my own part I’m not 
going to advance any opinion. For what it’s worth, I’ve 
told the story and the rest is up to you. So take it or leave 
it. I——” He left the sentence in mid-air and paused to 
light his cigarette, then walked over and rested his elbows 
on the mantelpiece. “If you want to ask any questions, 
fire away.” 

A great wave of fatigue and self-disgust was sweeping 
over him. To conceal it he kept his head averted. All he 
wanted now was to be alone—quite alone with his 
thoughts—to conclude the evening’s entertainment as 
quickly as possible and escape. If only they had doubted 
or distrusted him it might have been different. It was 
their enthusiasm, their transparent belief, which was so 
hard to bear. Fragments of talk drifted half heard to his 
ears, for they were discussing it eagerly among themselves. 

“T was thinking of Annie and her first,’’ murmured Mrs. 
Morgan, in a rustling whisper. ‘“‘That, and not getting 
letters. That place, the South Seas, isa rare distance away.” 

Then came a question from Tommy. 

““What’s the climate like?”’ 

“Marvelous.” 

““And would we see any parrot fish?’”’ asked Mary. 

This was a woman he had planned to swindle and she 
desired to see parrot fish. 

Vernon answered mechanically, ‘‘By looking over the 
ship’s side.”’ 

“Miss Hornby had a parrot,” said Mary. “Once it said, 
‘Blast!’ so we gave it to the dustman.” 

Someone laughed. 

“And when should we start?’’—from Tommy. 

““As soon as we could get a yacht and fit her out.” 

“A month?” 

“Less, perhaps.”’ 

Then Henry Julius, clear, incisive and to the point—it 
was the question of all others Vernon most dreaded. 

“What’s it going to cost?”’ 

He forced himself to reply. 

“To do it comfortably, roughly a thousand a head.” 

The silence that followed was poignant. Lydia’s shoul- 
ders went up. 

“Think we’re millionaires?’’ she snapped. 

William Carpenter sagged. Mary Ottery seemed to go 
small in her chair. Nurse Banbury rose sharply and 
brushed some crumbs out of her lap. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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“What? No. 
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ETTY found herself, 
B during the succeeding 

days, beset by a prob- 
lem that demanded solu- 
tion. She saw Dan almost 
every day; he came to the 
house with her small orders 
from his father’s store, or 
he came on no errand at 
all, simply in order that he 
might see her. But their 
kiss was not repeated; it 
was not mentioned between 
them. When she first saw 
him after that event Betty 
wanted to escape, to hide 
from him; but she forced 
herself to meet him at the 
door, and his bearing was 
so gentle and so. natural 
that she could not take 
fright. After two or three 
such meetings she was no 
longer afraid of him at all; 
the moment when he had 
held her in his arms became 
misted and blurred in her 
uncertain memory. It had 
the unreality of a dream. 
She liked him more and 
more because he refrained 
from reminding her of her 
momentary surrender. 

But the fact that she 
and Dan had thus without 
words reached a working 
understanding did not re- 
lieve her of her obligation 
to Bert, and Betty recog- 
nized this fact and was dis- 
tressed by it. As each day 
passed she became more 
and more sure that Dan, 
with no particular effort on 
his part, was usurping the 
place Bert should have 
held. Bert’s letters, which 
came regularly, were full 
of confident and boisterous 
affection; but the day ar- 
rived when she could no 
longer force herself to 
answer himin character. So 
one night she wrote him 
as much of the truth as she 
could bring herself to put 
on paper. 

“‘T am only sure,’ she 
explained, “that I do not 
care enough for you to 
marry you. And this means, Bert, that I will never care 
enough for you for that. I have given you every chance in 
my thoughts; I’ve fought for you a good deal harder than 
you could have fought for yourself. It’s only fair that you 
should know.”’ 

Her letter went out by stage in the morning; it must 
have been delivered to Bert late that afternoon. His car 
stopped at the door of the little farmhouse about eight 
o'clock that evening; and when she heard, she knew it for 
Bert’s,,and had a moment in which to collect her resources 
for the encounter. Then his knock thundered on the door. 

She had expected he would come to see her, to argue with 
her; for she knew Bert would not readily surrender. But 
she had also expected that he would come humbly and 
with pleadings on his lips. 

Instead he now stormed into her small sitting room, and 
he was so tall his head brushed the top of the door, and 
when she met him his great hands gripped her shoulders 
and he shook her a little and cried angrily, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you, Betty? What’s got into you?” 

She said gently, ‘‘Let me go, Bert. I thought you would 
come.”’ 

He laughed. ‘“‘Wanted me to come? Just wrote that 
letter to fetch me racing up here. Lonely?” 

“T wasn’t lonely. I didn’t want to see you. No. Sit 
down.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘Betty, I’m pretty dense about a lot 
of things. Not much subtlety. You know me as well as I 
know myself. Let’s not have any indirections. Speak out. 
You know I love you, and I mean to hold on to you and 
see that you marry me. Now what have you got to say 
about it?” 
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When Winter Settled Down, the Wooded Lands Became Very Still, as Though No Life Moved in Them 


He kept his feet, but she took a chair and by merely 
sitting down put him on the defensive. Her momentary 
silence irritated him; and he stormed at her in a loud 
voice. ‘‘We’ve been friends a long time. We don’t have 
to mince words. Blame me for killing that partridge, do 
you? You’re not such a fool!”’ 

“Tt wasn’t the partridge,’’ she murmured. 

“Well, what then? You liked me well enough before 
you came up here.’’ 

“T was lonely,” she replied. ‘You were my oldest 
friend, and it was nice to know that you cared for me. I 
couldn’t help wanting to—cling to you.” 

““Why’ve you changed your mind, then?” 

“Bert,”’ she replied steadily, “I’m as fond of you as I 
ever was. I like you immensely. But that isn’t the same 
thing as loving you. We can like—like the exterior of a 
person. The face they present to the world. Just as you 
can admire the outside of a house. But loving goes deeper, 
goes inside. Oh, it wasn’t just the partridge; it was the 
thing it stood for. The ruthlessness in you. You tried to 
hit the bird, and did, and were glad, and boasted of it. I 
can like you in spite of that; but I couldn’t love you in 
spite of it, Bert.” 

“Rats!” he protested harshly, interrupting her. ‘‘ You 
know mighty well a woman likes strength in a man, and 
boldness, and force.” 

She shook her head. 

“That’s an old theory. Perhaps it was true once. They 
say human nature doesn’t change. But woman human 
nature changes, Bert. It used to be the fashion to beat your 
wife, and women liked being in fashion; but gentleness is 
the fashion now, Bert.” 
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with anger at 
“Perhaps I don 
But I do like h; 
that goes deep) 
feeling for you, | 
him in a way) 
would want his 
another man,” | 
After his fir; 
tion he had dri: 


and presently } 
and his tone bi 
friendly. 

“Betty,” he | 
“vou’re a co 
little thing. Ty 
This chap see 
after day, and) 
fish, I suppo: 


smiled ap olog: 
seen you fo 
other men in 


inside ou 
much from you. You know how much cha 
changing, and you’re the one to judge whe 
along if it happened that I didn’t change. 
ing on is that you’ll become accustomed 
and by. He’s new now; but the novel 
You'll find I’m more substantial; more s 
long run.” i 
He turned abruptly toward the door. “I'm 
harangue you, or stay and bother you. Dr 
now and then, Betty. Don’t think ’m 
down. You're free as air; but when y 
all you have to do is whistle, and I’ll come.” 
He had gone before she could reply; 
ment, trembling, then ran after him and 
and called. He was getting into the car; ht 
And she said slowly, “‘Bert, I never lik 
as now.” , 
With a gesture surprisingly appealin; 
boisterous a man, he bent and kissed her 
no further word turned to his car again. 
doorway, the light behind her, while he t 
away. After the red tail light was hidd 
the hill she could still hear the hum of t 
time; it came back to her in diminishi 
the stillness of the night. Down by 
whistled, and she heard the distant, gu 
h-hoo of an owl. The sound of the car @ 
back into the house. 
VII 
[et July passed into August, while 
farmer still puttered with his hay. 
ing. White perch were biting in the pond, 2 
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yes of a Swamp maple which Betty could 
idow, down in the valley below her house. 
herself with more intensity into her work. 
outine. She rose at dawn and breakfasted, 
hhne barn, or took canvas and easel down 
ned to some vantage atop the ridge above 
rd eleven o’clock she gave over this serious 
‘ed lunch and ate it. Afterward she liked 
with small sketches and studies on the 
valls of the renovated barn. Once or twice 
jde she went again to the Ring Brook, and 
lomach where she could see trout in the 
‘yve to duplicate their colors on her canvas. 
some of these studies on the walls of the 
ectangle framed by the old timbers she 
circular pool above the bridge, shafts of 
+ into the water through the leaves over- 
iafts illumined the forms of the two big 
‘on that first day, and which still inhabited 
<iwbed now that the fishing season was past. 
|:ppeared in other places on the walls; she 
/ them in pencil, showed them lying at ease, 
‘ing to take a fly, or at Dan’s description 
Jiggestion pictured them leaping from the 
iz a hook. 
jer studies. There were two gray squirrels 
_growth across the road above the house; 
joleries and appeals to their hoarding in- 
ithem within posing distance. So painted 
fids, their tails, the details of their small 
| them flattened against the wall as though 
is were a tree they climbed; painted them 
every imaginable posture. This was not 


ay. Nevertheless its fruits showed in her 
‘k. In the foreground of her landscapes a 
cely to appear. Once with her easel under 
1 tree by the wall at the foot of the meadow 

ig the profile of a gaunt and dissolute old 
+ ae from the swamp growth along the 


alder run and came through the uncut hay toward where 
she sat, and she kept very still and watched it for five min- 
utes before it took alarm and fled away in lazy leaps. 
Again, along the river she was able now and then to cap- 
ture a bit of life; a tiny short-tailed mouse; a muskrat, 
posturing as gracefully as a snake upon some half- 
submerged log; a family of ducks. 

Once Dan took her to the pond to show her a baby loon 
there. The young bird, still covered with down, kept close 
to its parents; but Dan rowed the boat so swiftly and so 
persistently in pursuit that the older birds were driven dis- 
tracted and the baby dived and dived till his small lungs 
must have been near bursting. They came near enough to 
catch numerous glimpses as he rose for breath; and Betty 
in the excitement of this harmless chase forgot the torture 
to which she was subjecting the young bird till one of its 
dives became unusually protracted. 

Then she was alarmed and exclaimed, ‘‘He must be 
drowned !”’ 

Dan, his eyes contrite, said slowly, ‘Don’t think so. A 
big pickerel might have got him. We won’t chase him any 
more, anyhow. He’s done well.’ 

So he rested on the oars and they waited; and the old 
birds skimmed the water, half flying and half swimming, 
uttering their shrill hoots and laughing cries. In turn they 
dived and flipped to the surface again; then by some in- 
stinct converged upon a certain spot and dived, side by 
side, and swam so near the surface that it was broken and 
disturbed by their exertions. Their course could thus be 
followed; they went straightaway, side by side, for fifty 
yards; then bobbed to the surface, a tiny head between 
them. Betty and Dan watched the three swim away, the 
parent birds still calling in tones of diminishing alarm. 

Dan took her to the pond another day to catch white 
perch. A strong wind blew and they had an experience in 
many ways extraordinary. Moving anchorage in a chop so 
stiff it called for serious effort on Dan’s part, they discov- 
ered something swimming in the water, and worked to- 
ward it, and saw that it was a gray squirrel, laboring 
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heavily. Dan thrust an oar toward it and the little creature 
climbed gaspingly on the blade, but was too weak to hold 
its place, and slipped off and was submerged. When Dan 
was able to bring the boat to the spot again against the 
wind, the squirrel was motionless in the water; he lifted it 
into the boat and they landed and for five minutes sought 
to force life back into the chilled and flooded lungs, but 
without success. Dan told her the gray squirrels were 
strong swimmers; that this one must have crossed from 
the point half a mile away. It had drowned not fifty yards 
from shore. 

Such excursions breaking the monotony of her days, 
Betty saw August go its way and September in turn come 
and go, while the birches began to assume their yellow 
gowns and the dark foliage of the evergreens grew darker 
by comparison. Light frosts now and then painted the 
hillsides with touches as delicate and careful as those of a 
master; when October came, the panorama from any 
eminence was a blaze of color. Birches and poplars, which, 
save where the black growth lay, were apt to predominate, 
wore bright golden yellow; the beech leaves were more 
nearly orange. In some lights they seemed yellow, at other 
times were red. About an isolated beech there was often 
an effect of halation; each leaf seemed to lose its outline, 
shimmering in a red haze. The maples were crimson, the 
oaks as much brown as red. And among these other trees 
or massed in great banks behind them, spruce and hem- 
lock and fir persisted in a green so dark it was almost black. 
The open fields scattered here and there were a yellowish 
brown. Over this incomparable mosaic was laid all day 
long a light veil of blue; as the sun descended, the western 
hills assumed a heavier cloak of purple; and when night 
fell this purple settled across all the land, deepening into 
darkness. Betty, from the windows of her sitting room, 
could watch the shadows of the ridge behind her creep 
down across the wooded valley and up the farther slopes; 
she could see the sunlight upon Levenseller shrink, see it 
lose ground minute by minute to its ancient enemy, the 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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only a jealous god but likewise a double-header; 


[ent trouble with politics is that its god is not 


like Janus, the ancient Roman deity of gates and 
doors, it faces both ways. 

So that, going and coming, the citizen gets two 
totally different views, and he may be pardoned for 
demanding which is the real divinity to whom he 
should bend the knee. 

For the past three years the great army of women 
entering the franchise gate have gazed up with affec- 
tion at the noble old stone face of tradition carved 
over the portals of self-government, and spelled out 
the inscription beneath—The People. 


“Aha! That means us,” 
said they. ‘‘We’re the peo- 
ple. That weather-beaten 
old image carved up there 


x 


by our forefathers signifies 
that we, the men and 
women citizens of the land, 
rule this great republic.” 
And they passed confid- 
ingly inside—only to discover that the 
face on the inside of the portal was not the 
same as the one outside. It looked in fact 
like a combination of Foxy Grandpa, 
Ananias and Kipling’s The Man Who 
Would be King. Nor were the inscrip- 
tions alike, for while one said The People, 
the other said The Politicians. And some 
of the women were furious at this discoy- 
ery andran back through the gate. Others, 
more deeply troubled, asked the men to 
explain; and the men said, laughing but 
rueful, “‘Why, we didn’t put that darn 
double-headed thing up there; like Topsy, 
it jes’ growed!”’ And it is this same Janus- 
headed paradoxinstalled over the franchise 
gate which perplexes women voters today. 


A New Brand of Loyalty 


“““X IRLS”’—the speaker was one of the 

veteran old girls herself, gray-haired, 
pugnacious to a degree, but sincere, clear- 
visioned, strong; one of the best-loved and 
best-hated leaders throughout the suffrage 
fight, and three years later still going 
strong—‘“‘girls’”—her voice rang out like 
a bugle call over the audience where were 
gathered in political conference the women 


leaders of the country, mostly gray-haired like herself— 
“vou don’t mind if I call you girls?” she broke off to 


inquire. 


“No!” they shouted with a single voice. 

“Well, then, girls’’—she lifted her clenched fists and 
held them high in air—‘‘I have just this word to say to 
you: Don’t give up the ship. Don’t abandon the high 
standards for which you fought. Keep faith with your 


convictions. Have courage. Fight! Fight 
the machine politicians who are trying to 
lower those standards and to align you on 
their side. Don’t think it’s your bounden 
duty to follow behind them like sheep. 
Fight them; fight them inside the party or- 
ganizations. That’s my last word—fight!”’ 


Cleaning Machine = By EBlizabetih 


MOORE 


“They thought,” she said to me gleefully after 
the meeting, ‘‘that I was going to talk on loyalty. 
I fooled ’em!”’ 

“But you did speak on loyalty—loyalty to prin- 
ciples, to ideas.”’ 

“Yes, but that’s not the brand of party loyalty 
most of them hear down at the district clubhouses 
or sitting in committees with organization leaders. 
Women, in my judgment, are in grave danger of 
losing all they fought for in suffrage if they don’t 
show more courage and stamina in resisting forces 
inside their own party organizations.” 

“How would you organize the fight to install 
good government and clean up a corrupt party 
organization in a machine-owned city?”’ 

“Which party?’ she inquired with a fine broad 
smile. ‘“‘Both parties are more or less boss-ridden. 
Both are spotted with corruption. To pretend any- 
thing else is pure hokum, bunk. Even the most 
sheeplike pro-machine voters among the women are 
coming to see that; but they justify-their position 
by saying that the other side is just as bad. So it 
is—save that in a city like this, for example, the 
machine in control has more chances than the op- 
position machine. It’s not so much a question of 
principle as of opportunity.”’ 

“That’s frank,” said I, ‘coming from an organ- 
ization leader.”’ 

“‘Tt’s worse than that,’’ she retorted; “‘it’s true. 
I’m an organization woman myself and a member 
of the county committee; I’m chosen regularly as 
a delegate to the state and national conventions; 
but I should be blind and dishonest if I did not 
freely acknowledge that my own organization is 
boss-ridden as well as the opposite machine now in 
power.” She added, laughing, “‘If that be treason, 
as What’s-his-Name said, make the most of it. 

“Let’s clarify this problem,’’ she continued, “‘by 
looking at the real fact picture. Here we see in 
America a great group of women, sincere, high- 
minded, eager to work for clean government inside 
their own party alignments. The bulk of them 
were the little workers in suffrage, the lieutenants, 
top sergeants and color bearers who worked their 
heads off for the cause. Keen as mustard. Lord, 
what a fine morale they had! I could have marched 
them to Berlin. They realize they must 
work inside the parties. They see the 
necessity for organization; all that was 
hammered years ago into their heads. 

““Came the franchise, and after it, 
what? Well, they joined one or other of 
the party organizations and started to 
work. And then trouble began. They 
discovered that their organization was 
controlled by bosses who didn’t want 
these earnest, enthusiastic workers 
around them; they were afraid of their 
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honest eyes; they 


them at any price. 
women—and also m 
control; women wh 
they were bid, who would follow blir 
led and vote their tickets straight 
weaker sisters. ' 
“I’m not saying such women ¢ 
hard-working and sincere—accordin, 
but they’re usually the kind you fin 
selves to death in a piece of work wi 
stopping to consider whether th: 
structive or destructive in nature; 
on pegging away. More heat than | 


Balked by the Boss 


“C10 NOW, after three years 0 

what do we behold? We behol 
overwhelming majority of the wom: 
discouraged, disillusioned, rebellion 
actually don’t know whether it’s rez 
to start a row! That shows you | 
they are. 

“And secondly, we behold that ov; 
est women are not working insid 
tion ranks, not because they don’ 
because the bosses don’t want then 
than they want honest, intelligent 
ina and drive—with the result tha: 
did political energy is going to was 

“The machine and the machine } 
care; it makes their own job of 
easier when the electorate lets them 
are the women to do? Give up wo 
parties? No, for that amounts to 
the franchise itself. Our governme: 
parties function through their org 
without organizations there woul 
and hence no government. So wo 
inside of political organizations. B. 
if the politicians won’t let them, if tht 
down all save the weak sisters who’ 
its will? Do you see the tight vise t? 

“Well, some? 
solved the prot! 
out of politi 
Others, the ult 
ment, contented 
‘I told you so!/ 
has salved its c¢( 


ng the organization heads, no matter where 
nd a fourth group, a brave little band of 
fing to its convictions and trying to clean 
tions from the inside. I scarcely need say 
sment it is not the deserters, nor the side- 
;, or the blind followers of the blind, but the 
j practical, constructive fighters that have 
rat road out. 

, litical organization is very like a business 
yin its outward structural form. In every 
9 ion there is a machine and a boss, or a little 
»»sup at the top. But the difference between 
 litieal machine and a boss-run business ma- 
n eir method of operations. A modern business 
und to have 


) nothing for 
(0) its stock- 


iring to de- 
‘itieal struc- 
tiation itself, for that structure is inher- 
dyut they do demand a change in the personnel 
b inesslike methods of management. 
i: that in recent years both party organiza- 
itt of settled out of plumb; they’ve lost their 
rity without knowing it. The men have been 
ubuilding up the material prosperity of the 
the party organizations, whose job it is to 
fo wal will of the people, have fallen into 
xpressing their own paramount will, trying to 
crs in leading strings and to make their part as 
id cut and dried as possible. So that when you 
\20 clean up a machine in a boss-ridden city 
‘oaden that question to fit the facts and ask, 
yto clean up the machines in both the party 
1? How are honest men and women to chase 
sin both parties who are flouting the interests 
ockholders, and install honest, efficient man- 
as prevails in big private business concerns?” 


jal Issues for Local Elections 


-e, for example, a mayoralty contest, with a 
jjmachine in control of one party organization, 
site organization pretty much boss-owned too. 
arty organization is all right; it’s the abuses 
| with here. And in a machine-controlled city 
he organization out of power tends to become 
f)0. How do you explain such a phenomenon?” 
the adage of the one bad apple in the barrel 


pu know about that. I’ve about come to the 
vat there are no good apples among the poli- 
Tye bit into quite a few. But returning to 


‘y contest, with a machine in control of the 
ation and city offices, what are the women to 
1 the first place the election must be run on 
ciples. It must have local issues, not national 
talissues. A national campaign should be run 
issues and a city campaign on city issues. 
it in the way of candidates is honest, capable 
tful men, experts on their jobs, who will be 
‘a little inside ring 
but to the public 
ats they are. It’s 
what they believe 
‘eague of Nations, 
parations or the 
n their politics in 
‘Oshkosh. That’s 
y. And we’d like 
‘accent thrown on 
liey for a while— 
good police and 
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fire and educational departments, cutting out waste and 
keeping the burden of taxation down. 

“But the politicians won’t put up candidates like that. 
As it stands, we have little coteries of bosses sitting in con- 
ferences behind closed doors, deciding on the ticket—and 
deciding, not on the basis of whether the candidates will be 
faithful and efficient public servants but upon the basis of 
whether they will advance the interests of the machine 
itself. 

“Do you see how the center of gravity has been dragged 
out of plumb? They sit and plan as to whether this or 
that candidate will help them along in the extension of 
their power throughout the city and state. But these are 
not local issues; they’re purely political issues. 

“Let me give you a concrete exam- 
ple of the way some of these politi- 
cians work. When Mr. Blank ran for 
mayor hewas the organization’s choice. 
But some of the women on the county 
committee didn’t want him. What did 
the chairman do? Hesimply adjourned 
the meeting. He adjourned it again 
and again. That’s what the politicians 
are strong on; they keep 
on adjourning until they 
wear the opposition out; 
and in the meantime they 
hold little private meet- 
ings on the side and rig 
up some scheme to choke 
off the opposition and 
put their choice across. 
And the courageous 
women who fight them 
find themselves quietly 
eliminated. They don’t get reappointed on the powerful 
inside committees which count. That’s happened again 
and again. Everybody knows it; the women knowit; the 
politicians know it; and they intend to continue putting 
in their own kind, men and women, until public pressure 
forces them to quit. 

“‘Summed up, the position stands like this: The machine 
politicians inside both organizations won’t put up the best 
possible candidates for the jobs and run them on local 
issues, but men who will extend their own influence and 
increase their power throughout the city and state; and, 
second, for the same reason they won’t appoint strong, 
courageous women to key positions on the inside of their 
party counsels. They want people they can control. The 
women they appoint may be honest and sincere workers; 
they usually are; but they won’t fight for their convictions; 
and so the organizations, instead of being strengthened and 
elevated by the entrance of women into their counsels, 
remain at precisely the same level as before. They’ve not 
added new blood; they’ve added ciphers, repeating deci- 
mals, which is exactly what they desire. 

“Oh, these little coteries of machine politicians sitting 
behind closed doors and doping out a list of candidates for 
the electorate to mark with a cross on election day! Talk 
about the secret diplomacy among nations! It’s the secret 
diplomacy of the politicians in the preliminary stage of the 
contest, before the primaries, their power to designate the 
entire set-up, that’s blighting our system of government at 
its very roots. And mind you, it’s a double-barreled power 
they possess, for they designate on those primary lists not 
only the candidates for offices but also, and equally impor- 
tant, the members of the party organization itself. Thus 
they form a kind of interlocking directorate, self-appointing, 
self-perpetuating, and the utmost the public 
can do if they permit these lists to be nomi- 
nated is to vote a protest vote at general elec- 
tions. But the machine politicians have pro- 
vided against even this faint 
show of initiative. They’ve 
got the bulk of the elec- 
torate so buffaloed, and par- 
ticularly the new, untrained 


women re- 

cruits, that 

they’reafraid 
even to do that. ‘Don’t 
scratch your ticket. Vote 
straight,’ say these leaders 
of the herd, which means practi- 
cally, ‘Don’t use your conscience 
and common sense. Just sign a 
blank check and we'll fill in the 
sum.’ We'll we’ve got to change the method 
of procedure at this point; we—and by we I 
mean all the intelligent, public-spirited men 
and women who have been hanging back 
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because they didn’t know exactly where to jump in—have 
got to be consulted in the selection of this double-barreled 
list of candidates and members of the party organizations.”’ 

“But will the politicians let the public share in the selec- 
tion of those lists?”’ 

“Will a hungry dog give up a bone? Not without put- 
ting up a fight. All right then, we’ll fight. This is the cru- 
cial point of attack, for I needn’t say that if you can strip a 
machine of its dual power to put over its own list of candi- 
dates for office and its own organization personnel, you’ve 
not scotched the snake—you’ve skinned it alive. For a 
machine can’t live or breathe without control of those two 
functions; they’re its heart and lungs. Hunters of big 
game know the exact spot in the anatomy of their quarry 
where a bullet will penetrate to a vital spot and kill; they 
don’t aim at the ears or tail; they draw a bead on that 
spot where centers life itself; and I am asking the women 
to concentrate their attack there.”’ 

“To you think the day will ever come when the politi- 
cians will not control this preliminary set-up?” 


Where the Power Really Lies 


“(\F COURSE Ido! Haven’t we, the people, won every 
battle we’ve set ourselves seriously to win? Suffrage, 
election laws, direct primaries in thirty-eight states. What 
are these but democratic curbs on the imperialistic tenden- 
cies of machine politicians? And mark this—we’re hitting a 
little closer the vital spot each time. We’ve stopped aiming 
at the tail. If you don’t believe there’s improvement cast 
your eye back over the history of American politics in the 
last thirty years and note the high peaks of fla- 
grant corruption on the part of the machines. 
“But today a better tone prevails; ethical 
standards are higher, even inside the ma- \ 
chine; there is in the electorate 
far more political and social re- 
sponsibility; the independent, ° \ 
conscientious citizens are a grow- 2 
ing menace to the machine; it has 8 


& 

to recognize them, cater to n \ 
them, incessantly watch its ° ™ a \ 
step. The possibility of ap- 
pealing to public opinion over its head 
has been successfully demonstrated over 
and over again. No historian can look 
back over America’s political past and 
remain a pessimist. ‘Daily, with souls e 
that cringe and plot, we Sinais climb and ° 
know it not’—and the next step of that 
climb is to get control of the primaries , 
in the preliminary stage, to have some 
say in the selection of the candidates.” 

“But how are you going to get control 
of those lists, with a machine intrenched 
in power? Runan in- 
dependent city ticket? 
Put up the best men 
without regard to 
party affiliation? Fuse 


the malcontents on | 
both sides?” y 


8 


Sn 


“No; these inde- 
pendents nearly al- 
ways fail. They have 

no political roots. If they do 
get in for one term they are 6 
usually beaten the next and 
the battle has to be fought 
out all over again. For the independent 
official, having no political affiliations in 
either party, is hampered at every step 
by both organizations, which regard him 
as a pretender on their throne; so they 
combine and swap favors to pull him o of 
down. o 
“No, so long as we have government 
by party in this country—and the city 
is part of the integral whole—we shall 
not get far by starting up sporadic in- 
dependent factions on the outside; we 
may as well settle down to the fact that 
we can’t rebuild; we can only reorganize 


on the inside; ; 


and so these 
—-' 


(Continued on 
Page 43) _ 
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Al New Code for Candidates 


T IS not contrary to the best legal ethics, so far as we 

know, for any former public official to accept retainers 
from corporations, even from those that are having deal- 
ings with the Government, but voters are formulating a 
new code for those who seek their favors, especially their 
presidential favors. 

The average man, hearing of first this and then that 
public official who has taken a large retainer from corpora- 
tions shortly after retiring from public life—and this 
applies to city and state no less than to Federal officials— 
argues, whether rightly or wrongly, that these corporations 
are after something more than the legal ability of their 
new counsel—that they are buying, or hope that they are 
buying, power, acquaintanceship and inside knowledge 
that will be useful to them in their dealings with the 
Government. 

We believe that when officials retire to private life and 
resume the practice of law they are entitled to the benefits 
that grow out of a wide acquaintance with the public. 
But if they accept retainers to appear against the Govern- 
ment, to negotiate with the Government for their clients, 
that should mean that they do not and cannot expect to 
hold office again. 

Ex-officials who pocket large fees to appear in govern- 
ment cases undoubtedly are hired, in many instances, not 
so much because they know the law as because they know 
the ropes; not so much for their vigor of intellect as for the 
good fellowship that exists between them and their former 
colleagues and subordinates who are still in a government 
department, a Federal commission, an attorney-general’s 
office or a state or municipal department. If they do not 
know this in their hearts they are not very bright law- 
yers—not nearly so bright as their employers think they 
are when they retain them. What a certain kind of client 
asks—sometimes tacitly, sometimes openly—is inside 
knowledge, inside acquaintance, facilities for getting special 
consideration, though we do not mean to imply that actual 
corruption of men in office is often demanded or attempted. 

Some years ago the numerous resignations from the 
income-tax division of the Treasury Department, and the 
new crop of government-trained tax experts who began to 
offer special service to rich corporations and to men of 
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wealth, attracted wide and by no means favorable atten- 
tion. Treasury regulations have done much to discourage 
this sort of thing, and there, as in many other branches of 
the public service, observers are forcibly struck by the 
loyalty with which obscure government servants plod 
faithfully along year after year on exceedingly modest 
salaries when they might enjoy far more liberal compensa- 
tion from private employers. 

We doubt if laws can be so drawn and so enforced as 
to put an end to the practices here touched on; but it is 
not too much to suppose that a quickened public con- 
science can discountenance and largely discredit these pro- 
fessional men who offer to clients the influence that they 
have gained by holding office. It is not the voter’s fault if 
they do it once, but it is his fault if they do it twice. 


The Ili Wind and the Ebb Tide 


T WAS an ill wind that blew from Moscow when the 

Soviet Government was formed, but it seems that, after 
all, it blew the world some good. The tide of radicalism is 
receding rapidly today, and the ebb of the muddied waters 
is due in no small degree to the complete failure of the 
communist experiment in Russia. 

Although the success of the Bolshevists in seizing power 
gave an impetus to the extremists all over the world, it 
cannot be said that the prewar wave of radicalism was due 
to the Russian Revolution. The outbreak of Spartacism in 
Germany and the deep red unrest on the Clyde were inev- 
itable results of the war. If Lenine and Trotzky had never 
emerged from their cellars the pink movement in America 
would nevertheless have run its course. Serious diseases 
always leave after-effects. Nations vitiated by war are 
very likely to suffer from uncertain heart action and giddi- 
ness. The late war bred a hatred of existing forms of goy- 
ernment and a deep instinctive desire to make impossible 
any recurrence of war’s suffering and privation. It exalted 
some men and harried others into various forms of idealistic 
thinking, much of it inevitably unsound. Time has oper- 
ated to cure some of this unrest and perverted thought, 
but the failure of the Russian experiment has served more 
than any other factor to put theoristic souses back on the 
water wagon. 

Marxism has scored a double miss in Moscow. It has 
completely disrupted Russian industry, destroyed to a very 
great extent the economic machinery of the country and 
undermined trade with other nations. That, perhaps, would 
not have worried the Marxists if in the doing thereof the lot 
of the individual worker had been improved. But the 
enlightening element in the situation is that the worker 
has been much worse off than under the capitalistic order. 
His labor has been conscripted, he has been underfed and 
paid a much smaller wage for his work than before. Sacri- 
fice was expected at the start, and the proletarians were 
promised golden rewards when once the millennium got 
under way. But the turn never came. Industry, lacking 
the healthful lubricant of individual initiative, broke down. 
Today the population of the cities and towns of Russia has 
declined by one-half. The workers who have not sought 
in despair the surety of sustenance that the soil offers are 
now receiving on an average 35 per cent of what they earned 
under the capitalistic system. The cost of living has, of 
course, increased enormously. The complete failure of 
the experiment has been openly acknowledged for more 
than a year. They have tossed the body of communism 
from the droshky in order to stay the pursuing pack. 

America, though doubly blessed in a material way and 
little touched by the war, did not escape radicalism. In 
this country it’ resembled the itch—irritating and un- 
sightly, but never really dangerous. Anarchist meetings 
were held in all industrial centers. Inflammatory reading 
matter was circulated widely. Bloody revolution was 
openly preached by the foreigner. In the trade-union field 
we heard a great deal of talk of the general strike, boring 
from within, sabotage and attrition. The near-intellectuals 
chattered of a new order. Certain periodicals, though sub- 
sidized by the safely intrenched wealth of fatuous women, 
delivered the old. dishonesty of faulty economics in the 
guise of liberal thought. All this sort of thing was going 
full blast no further back than 1922. 


Today there is little surface evidence 9; 
America. The tide has receded. The qr 
Russia’s failure, however, was not neat 
balance and common sense. The high fi 
three peace years was nothing but the la 
war fever. As normal health returned, it. 
own accord. The anarchist, the parlor 
borer from within, the wobbly organizer, th, 
editor—are still with us in dwindling nun 
command little attention. 

Finally, the long-heralded and much- 
government has come into being in Englan 
ances to date suggest that it will be highly 
its application of radicalism. It came in] 
almost certainly it will go out like a lamb, | 


The Race is On 


AVING just emerged, in a condition of 

practical bankruptcy, from the war t 
war, the nations of Europe are now entering 
preparation even more colossal than the o| 
ceded and rendered inevitable the conflag 
The new race is for control of the air. The 
Europe ring with the old talk of one and ty 
ards, acceleration of programs and limitati) 

During 1922 France built 3300 battli 
brought her air strength up to 140 servic« 
1923. Inasmuch as Great Britain had built} 
during the year and could muster the comp: 
nificant total of 35 service squadrons, the 4) 
came alarmed. It was felt that national sei 
threatened if a one-power standard were nc; 
a first step toward that end it was decided c, 
seventh of last year to expand the Royal! 
strength of 82 squadrons. France made ¢ 
stantaneous countermove. Two days after 
nounced his intention of seeking equa ity) 
French Chamber of Deputies voted to add | 
the French Air Force, which would bring} 
208, and leave the British as hopelessly oute: 

In the meantime Italy is also feeling 
aérial dreadnoughts. Mussolini recently st? 
arm in the air Italy must arm in the air,” 

The irony of the situation is that so far * 
is between allies. Must we regard the py 
mere curtain raiser to the competitive furtt 
when the enemy countries are in a position || 
nihilation Handicap? If brothers in arms c(t 
their expenditures and wreck their chance} 
vival in a spirit of, presumably, friendlyr 
would happen if Germany struggled to h) 
Russian giant broke free from his Soviet si 

The presence of a Labor government |) 
committed though it is to a peace progtamy 
guaranty that Britain will not go on spen 
sovereigns as recklessly for a one-power stall 
as she once did to maintain her two-power# 
The premier’s address at the opening of ¥ 
significant, however. It was the first tim} 
that a European statesman in an official ' 
displayed any real understanding of Ameiia 
ward Europe. | 

“T feel quite sure of this,’ said Ramey 
“that as soon as America knows that this ie 
being worked at from a new point of view wh 
with idealism, a point of view that does }t 
expenditure on armaments, a point of vie't 
mean merely European nationalist agreem( 
America feels that there is something lé 
moral, in the spirit in which those problem 4 
proached, then we will not have to go 
America and beg of it to come in.” 

In the meantime the clamor on both sid 
for some form of American intervention h 
siderably. Our own mush-fed sentimenta 
wearied of the effort or have at last discove® 
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come to realize that Europe is a refra 


x. 
etc? 
could not be benefited by the tonic of Am! 


, s frequently seek to persuade their parents 
y, them with eértain desired articles on the 
jiat several of their little playmates have 
dith similar articles by their doting families. 


‘rings’ request without further investiga- 
ry have a modicum of wisdom they inquire 
tis to the effect of the articles on the families 
aeady acquired them; and they frequently 
te families wish that they hadn’t. 

il; fifteen small boys have been allowed to 
» guns is no reason why a sixteenth boy 
1 pneumatic gun—especially if the fifteen 
he plaster off the walls, shattered the mir- 
all the cats in the neighborhood and wor- 
ves into nervous fidgets. 

tlemen are often urged to invest in the Big 
many or the Interplanetary Radio Corpora- 
¢er reason than that fifteen distinguished 
e ready done so. This fact, unfortunately, 
‘either the Big Blow Oil Company or the 
Radio Corporation a conservative invest- 
stors whose chief requirement is safety 
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of principal. Those who are asked to make such invest- 
ments might at least ask the fifteen other investors how 
they like their bargains—for their answers might possibly 
consist of a series of low, thrilling curses and a number of 
deafening moans at the absence of dividends. 

There are in the United States a number of gentlemen 
who refuse to be happy so long as the Government of the 
United States refuses to recognize the Government of 
Soviet Russia. Their principal argument as to why the 
Government of the United States should recognize the 
Soviet Government appears to be that fifteen Nuropean 
governments have recognized the soviets, and that the 
United States ought to be ashamed of herself for not doing 
it too. 

The reason for the unhappiness of these friends of Soviet 
Russia is a little difficult to locate. Some want Russia 
recognized because they think that the recognition will 
mean that Russia will buy more American goods and con- 
sequently improve American conditions. 

This is not a very good reason, however; for the Soviet 
Government, in order to maintain a trade balance, has de- 
creed that Russia shall not import goods to a greater value 
than those that she exports. Since she exports a compara- 
tively small amount of materials, the amount that she 
could purchase from America would have about as much 

effect on American trade conditions as 
an injection of cocaine would have on 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Others want Russia recognized be- 
cause they are planning to hecome the 
diplomatic representatives of the 
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United States in the newly recognized autocracy. Others 
want it recognized because they admire the soviet form of 
government and would like to see it adopted in the United 
States. Others advocate the recognition of the Soviet 
Government because they have been hoodwinked by soviet 
guides, interpreters and agents into thinking that the 
Soviet Government is a regular, dependable government 
which functions just like any other government. And 
others advocate it because they are mentally warped, and 
consequently obliged by their peculiar mental slant to 
advocate the things that shouldn’t be advocated. 

But whatever the reasons for which they advocate the 
recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States, they all 
argue that the recognition of Russia by fifteen European 
states is sufficient reason for the United States to do likewise. 

That being the case, one should take the ordinary pre- 
caution of asking the fifteen European states how they like 
their relations with Soviet Russia; and when one does this 
one finds that the fifteen states don’t like their relations at 
all. To put it more bluntly and accurately, their relations 
with Soviet Russia make them ill. Before entering into 
this matter in detail there 
are one or two things that 
must be explained so that 
Russia’s relationship toward 
other countries may be 
made clear. 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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The Optimist 


AID the Scallop to the Shad, 
S “Tt must make you mighty mad 

To go round so full of bone; 
See, I haven’t even one!” 


Said the Shad unto the Scallop, 
“Why, you saucy little trollop! 

Here, I'll tell you what I’ll do, 

I'll present you one or two.”’ 


So he took, to end the matter, 

Two nice bones, and pushed them at her. 
Ramming them down with his fins, 

As in cushions one sticks pins. 


Well, that Scallop was so proud 
She just beamed and laughed aloud. 
And the Shad, with kindly eye, 
Watched the little fool prance by. 


“Something wonderful,” said she, 
“Now will happen unto me! 
For’’—she breathed in awestruck tones— 
“‘T just feel it in my bones!” 
—Carolyn Wells. 


The Salome Sun 


GET YOUR FREE COPY AT THE LAUGH- 
ING GAS STATION, RIGHT ON THE ROAD 


To MAKE You SMILE 
For HALF A MILE 


SALOME, ARIZONA 
‘“WHERE SHE DANCED” 


ALL STAGES TRAVEL VIA THE CALIFOR- 
NIA CuT-OFF — BUCKEYE, SALOME, 
BLYTHE — BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST 
AND SHORTEST ROUTE FROM PHOENIX 
TO Los ANGELES 


WELCOME, TOURISTS, TO SALOME 
““WHERE SHE DANCED” 


ALOME WATER certainly is “kicky’’—Folks all won- 

der where it gets it—Tickles your Toes, cures the 
Sickly & Wiggles Your Gizzard when it Wets It. And IT’S 
FREE—that Famous Ice-Cold Salome Exhilaratingly 
Intoxicating Water, always on Tap at the Laughing Gas 
Station, “Where She Danced’’—and That’s What Made 
Her Do It—so BE Ware. 


You will find Salome the Best Place On or Off the Road 
to Stop and Camp Overnight, or for the Rest of Your Life 
if you Like it. The Most Commodious Camp Grounds in 
the U. S.—Over 10,000 Acres Free for your Use; Free 
Nightly Serenades by the Coyotes—and Almost Everything 
else Free—excepting Stuff we have to Ship in Here and Pay 
the Santa Fe Freight On, such as Gas, Tires, Springs, 
Chewing Gum, Doughnuts, Health Bread, Etc. 


If you are Too Cold when you get to the Laughing Gas 
Station, get a Cup of that Hot Coffee and some Chile Con 
Carne. It will Warm you up unless you are Just Naturally 
Cold-Blooded. If you are Hot drink some Salome Water, 
Ice-Cold Fresh Milk or Take A Free Shower Bath. You 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


“Oh, Beans!”’ 


“What the Sam Hill You Doin’, Sarah?” 


“Come 


DKAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 
“I’m Movin’ Out to the Barn—That’s 


You Can Keep the Cows in the House”’ 


What I’m Doin’. 


can Sleep on the Ground, Anywhere you like, if you are not 
afraid of Rattlesnakes, Gila Monsters, Scorpions, Centi- 
pedes, Wallapai Tigers and Other Local Pets. If your 
Wife is Nervous Better Sleep at the Hotel across the Track, 
in a Real Bed. No, you won’t Get Stung at the Hotel. 
Gasoline Gus will show you Where It Is. 


A Re-Tired Farmer come through here the Other Day, 
going Back to Some Place called Creston, Iowa. He said 
they didn’t have no Corn Cobs in Long Beach, California. 
You can’t learn an Old Dog any New Tricks and I guess he 
was getting Too Old to learn how to light the Kitchen Fire 
with Crude Oil or Natural Gas. If they had any Pea Nut 
Butter and Corn Cobs in Los Angeles there wouldn’t be No 
One Left in Iowa and Texas I don’t think. I’m going to 
plant Some Corn and Pea Nuts here at Salome, for Bait, 
and see if I can’t Trap some of these Texans and Iowa-ins 
as they go through. 


Well, well, well, if Yuma ain’t Hot. I sent a letter there 
addressed to “‘The Devil” in care of the Yuma Sun, and it 
never came back; so it must have been delivered, and if 
the Devil gets His Mail there, then YuMA Must BE HELL. 


Mr and Mrs. Beans 


Here, Quick’’ 


“For Heaven's Sake, Violet, 
P What's All the Row About?”’ 


Maybe that’s why so) 
who have: been aroun 
about “THE RoAD To 


spots—So Is Lirp. 
Any Road you Tak 
You Go—Did you eye 
and Wiggle To and F 


CoME Aga 


Dic 
Edito 


Peggy of the ( 


H, Miss! ) RO} 
For the love of lump 
get a little service here? 
as a cannibal on the Sa 


Blanche—I mean the ca 
French ain’t so good tod 

Well, Babe, do you k 
Just strut your stuff, ki 
hear some! Say did yi 
Bonnie Doon at the Fri 
quit? 


down at Cooney Island. { 
liniment! I’ve got no do 
of the family’ll be the lo 

What’ll you have, Bz 
afraid to eat heavy, kid, 
me, though it will be the 
months I’m payin’ for n 
lost a good telephone nw 
otherwise I’d of had sor 
here flashin’ the green in 


waitin’ for a missionar 
Yeh, dearie, please a 


| 


Sure thing, Babe, sh 
nonprofessional—a Tad: 
They say he used to be a 


| 


All right, little Goldy-locks. Never mir 


hoover and make mine split pea soup to 
thumb. What are you goin’ to have for t] 
Well I’ll make mine some chicken liver 
with a cup of black coffee and some spewm¢ 
asinker. Thesame for you? All right ma 
and bring us a couple o’ serviettes, I don’ 
my rags. ; 4 


Oh, yeh, I’m studyin’ French now, Babe. : 


the wisecrackin’ you want to, dearie, but 
heavy for the culture. We chorus girls hay 
best legs forward these days. I’m sick and 
that old gag about the chorus girl havin’ 
I’ve got two books! And one of them’sa F 


not that it’ll make me a primer donna tho; 
Mr. MacIntyre, the press agent, is writin) 


for the Pallay and he promised me a good | 
three lines as the maid. I know a cou 


already like oui mouchoir and merci bouqi. 
last one means thanks a lot. Mr. et 
] 


swell accent, Babe, only I’ve got to fertili: 


Sure I’m goin’ to Paris some day, Babe: 


up that famous Eyeful Tower and go thro 
where they’ve got all those ex-quisite statt 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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se lead with flashing speed ; 
mous for my hustle. LEZ 


+ zeal from Campbell's meal — 


Is 
rad 


fo ealth— 
sry day! 


DEN, NJ. U-S.A- 


} 


ust what a good meal 
should contain/ 


The iron of the green vegetables 
The valuable mineral salts 
The nourishment of cereals 
The invigoration of beef broth 
An invitation to your appetite 
A satisfaction to your hunger 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Janeth’s Blue Eyes Came 

Up to His, She Smiled and 

Nodded. “‘I’li Bet on You, 
Bill Seadog”’ 


nounced Jim O’Hara severely; ‘“‘and 
abs’lutely none at all for nobility!” 

Having delivered this double-barreled shot, the lips of 
the chief mechanic of the Brent Aviation Company were 
sealed. His expression told them that he was the repository 
of much dark and secret information which he did not care 
to divulge, especially in the presence of ladies. 

“Loud cheers from Ireland!’ commented Janeth Brent, 
the company’s president, general manager and treasurer. 

“°Tain’t that at all,” protested O’Hara. ‘Why ‘4 

Janeth’s laugh interrupted him, and his lips shut tightly 
again. He could have told them, for example, what a good- 
for-nothing, useless, incompetent flat that English racer, 
Bardman, had proved when he got on the road at Santa 
Barbara in 1913. And hadn’t Bardman been chauffeur for 
Lord Something-or-Other before he took to race driving? 
Sure, he knew Englishmen! But if Janeth Brent and her 
brother, Allan, didn’t want to listen it was their own loss. 
O’Hara allowed his eyes to wander off over South Field, 
where the company’s new Umpty-seven plane—an M.P.T., 
Type Seven—lay glistening in the sunlight, and he forgot 
English nobility for the moment to murmur ecstatically, 
““Ain’t she a beauty!”’ 

Allan Brent whistled absently a few bars of a tune and 
passed back the letter which his sister had handed him. 
He studied the mixture of a smile and a frown upon 
Janeth’s face as she reread it. The letter was from the 
Honorable Willard Weston Clively Towar, otherwise 
known by the name which he had bestowed upon himself 
in his school days, Bill Seadog. That piratical nickname, 
and the determination to go to sea which prompted it, 
marked the first rebellion of young Lord Towar against 
the domination of his elder brother, the Duke of Tallbout. 
The second rebellion came when he decided not to use the 
title of Lord Towar. After that, rebellions came so fast 
that there was no counting them. 

One month before this day when Janeth, Allan and their 
new mechanic, O’Hara, sat upon the veranda of the Brent 
cottage at Sound Brook, Bill Seadog had been called home 
by his grace, under pain of forfeiting his quarterly income 
if he refused. Seadog had obeyed the summons because he 
felt it his duty as board of directors and spiritual adviser of 
the Brent Aviation Company to provide another plane by 
the simple method of annoying his grace until that irate 
peer not only came through with enough of Seadog’s own 
money but added a “Thank you” as well. Such a cam- 
paign had never failed to work—never before, that is. 


[= got no use for Englishmen,” an- 
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Janeth, deep in her thoughts, mouth twitching, fingered 
the first report of the board of directors upon its foreign 
mission. It read: 


Dear old souls: I am about to re-dawn upon America. Let 
there be rejoicing. If you should happen to read in the news- 
paper that my dear brother had popped a flock of blood vessels 
you may be sure it was because he learned that I had headed 
westward as an ordinary seaman. It is a long story, filled with 
pathos and tragedy. Briefly, his grace announced that I could 
either abide in the ancestral shanty, devoting my life to raising 
a breed of rabbits which will be more easily frightened to death 
when he shoots at them, or give over the pleasure of clinking 
numerous coins one against the other four times a year. In 
other words, this low specimen has the power to keep me from 
spending my own money until I am thirty, and he is going to do 
it if lam not a good boy. He talked numerous varieties of rot— 
all along the same snooty lines. My response—if I may be so 
bold as to borrow one of your quaint colloquialisms—was a 
hearty, full-toned razz, with an obbligato of shrill, piercing 
laughter. It pleased him not at all. In fact, he had the air and 
bearing of one who is annoyed. Ponder upon it, my dears. His 
grace was annoyed! And imagine me as I sit here, bowed low 
by conscience. I will be with you just as soon as I can get there. 
It will, of course, take longer if I have to swim. Ta-ta. 

SEADOG. 

“T’ll bet he had one roaring fine argument with his 
brother,’’ said Allan. 

“Ts his brother really such a terrible person?” Janeth 
asked. 

“Pretty bad!” He lighted a cigarette, and his eyes, with 
O’Hara’s, went to the new Umpty, beside which their old 
plane, an Umpty-five—grimy and unbeautiful—lay out- 
shone. O’Hara arose and walked slowly down South Field. 

Allan chuckled. “O’Hara can’t stay away from that 
new bus. He can see a speck of grease on it from a mile 
away.” 

Janeth was slowly creasing the letter between her fore- 
finger and thumb nail, so far away in her thoughts that 
Allan watched her intently for a full minute without her 
being conscious of him. 5 

Bill Seadog and Allan Brent had met in a French hos- 
pital nearly at the close of the war, and exchanged the first 
words of an enduring friendship with tongues which were 
thick and heavy with ether. They had left the hospital 
together and, until the day of Janeth’s cablegram to Allan 
in Bombay telling him that their father had died, they had 
never been far apart. It was the discovery of the depleted 


state of the Brent family fortune whi 
into the aviation business—flying was t 
he knew how to do—and Seadog had r 
Sound Brook, where the Brents were ] 
which had once been their gardener’s, B 
old colonial mansion which had hous 
1689, was leased to strangers. 
It had not turned out quite as he ha 
Allan, as he watched this most surprisi 
the first place, he had expee! 
thing like the nine-year-ol 
last seen, instead of a singula; 
extremely pretty young womar 
Also, it had not dawned upor 
came with a crash, that Jane 
might conceivably fall in love y 
Not that either Janeth or Sead 
mitted to him—or to each oth 
tive—that they were in love. By 
symptoms, and they had all of 
As, for example, Janeth. He 
a soft, far-away look; a fleeti: 
smile played about her mouth; 
of her small sunburnt hands p} 
dog’s letter as though they wer 
in it which could be found onh 
of feeling. And then she sighe 
ered her 
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Seadog » 
youngster, not very strong as a kid. On 
came home potted and gave him an : 
was when the trouble started. It took Sea 
hard training before he was big enough anc 
to give his brother a thorough mauling. I 
all right enough! They poured water over J 
for an hour before he came to.” a 
“Gee!” whispered Janeth, eyes lighting 
“And then, of course,’’ Allan went on, “ 
Seadog’s money. So Seadog fought a profe: 
preliminary bout for some big fight ani. 
through the ropes.”’ Allan’s head went b} 
“He got his allowance again, all right eno 
war came along. Funny how a thing lik) 
change a fellow’s whole life, isn’t it? Sead 
to be so afraid of his brother that he’d trer) 
years of training made Seadog! And, Janet 
see him ina fight! Whew! He wades in w 
and begins mowing ’em down!” : 
“T wish he’d start with his brother!” ex: 
savagely. ‘Why doesn’t he?” 4 
Allan gnawed his underlip thoughtfully 
before he replied. ‘ 
“Jan, when you get down pretty de 
nature you'll find that he’s darned proud 
his. Of course he says that his own title, | 
a bunch of bunk, and he hates all the swil 
people put on—but he doesn’t think that tl 
of Tallbout is a bunch of bunk. He just 
brother is a disgrace to it. There’s a lot in Sel 
the first Duke of Tallbout—a full-out so 
fought wars, hunted and enjoyed life.” 
“Do you think that Seadog’d like to 
asked Janeth. 
Allan nodded thoughtfully. “Yeu 1 
not because it would make him more import 
he’d like to make the dukedom mean somett 
being nothing but a name and an easy sociag 
all his brother makes of it.” 
O’Hara, having found and obliterated 
of grease upon the immaculate sh 
Umpty-seven, turned back toward the 
Janeth sighed once more. “I hope S 
soon,” she said. Then, as though it 
her, ‘‘I like Seadog.”’ 
Allan held his smile in check until s 
(Continued on Page 3 
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‘Cleansed with 
ble action! — odorless 
i well as stainless 


Sunbrite does more than ordinary cleansing 
it sweetens and purifies, too 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


ns, peppers, fish, cabbage, cauli- flavors. Two necessary kinds of clean- 
'er—so many foods leave“memories” ing in just one simple process! 

ans and kitchen cutlery. Washing 
kes them apparently clean, but 
can't wash off those clinging odors! 


And yet, “double action’’ is not 
high priced. In fact, it costs less by a 
f third than you sometimes pay for a 
Oremovealllingering tracesofsuch cleanser. In addition, a United Profit 
ng-flavored foods, Sunbrite, the SharingCouponisattached toevery can. 
uble action’’ cleanser, is needed. Sunbrite, the “double action’’ 
while Sunbrite polishes and scouts .jeanser—for all ordinary kitchen and 
tains, it doesmuch more thansuch pathroom cleaning; but more than that, 
nary cleaning. for sweetening and purifying every 


1 Sunbrite is a sweetening, purify- surface it touches. Try Sunbrite’s 
lelement which at the same time sweetening power to remove all un- 
. all stale, strong odors and pleasant odors. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife with 
which you have cut an onion; then cut aJemon 


there! A Sunbrite cleansing not only polishes the 
knife but destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

The purchase of the new Umpty-seven had been the 
triumph of determination over bank account. The deter- 
mination was Allan Brent’s originally, born at a moment 
when the company was as close as it could be to insolvency 
without entering into business negotiations with the sheriff. 
Yet, one week later, Janeth, Allan and Jim O’Hara entered 
the office of the M. P. T. Aircraft Corporation to convince 
George Morrison, who was the “‘M.” in that corporate 
title, that a certified check for fifteen hundred dollars was 
a sufficiently large first payment on an Umpty-seven. The 
plane cost four thousand dollars. 

Morrison listened to the tale of that certified check; 
how Allan in his old plane had won the race at the Green- 
field Flying Carnival. 

It was Janeth who told the story, with O’Hara adding 
bits of technical information. 

Morrison, who had given up flying long since, chewed his 
cigar, nodded slowly and gazed far away out of the win- 
dows. He had heard all about the race at the Greenfield 
Flying Carnival, but it did his heart good to hear it again, 
from the lips of those who had jammed the old Umpty-five 
into first place. The Five was a bus to be proud of; he had 
designed it, been the first to fly it. \ 

Allan took up the narrative: ‘‘A man by the-name of 
Taylor, the president of the Globewide Photonews Syndi- 
cate, has offered me a thousand dollars to fly to Chicago 
with pictures of the fight next week. One thousand—and 
a bonus of five hundred if I get there in time to. catch the 
midnight trains west. We’ll sign over that check‘to you.” 

Before Morrison could respond O’Hara put in: ‘The 
Easterling outfit is putting two Canda planes on the same 
job. This man Taylor is out to beat ’em!”’ 

O’Hara had touched the nerve which always made 
George Morrison jump. The president of the M. P. T. 
Aircraft Corporation stiffened slightly and said: “I'll 
knock five hundred off the price if you beat the Candas into 
Chicago!”” Then, “When do you want to take the plane 
out?” 

“Whew!”’ breathed Janeth triumphantly. 

“This afternoon,” said Allan. ‘‘We’ll take it up to our 
field at Sound Brook and give it a good running in before 
we start west.’’ He passed the check across the desk. ‘I'll 
want a mechanic at this end,” he added. ‘‘O’Hara will be 
in Cleveland to take care of the plane when I land there.” 

Morrison nodded thoughtfully. ‘Watch out for dirty 
work all along the line,” he warned them. ‘‘We’ll see you 
clear at this end, all right. Come back here the day before 
the fight so that we can give the engine a final once-over.” 


Allan Stood Up in His Seat. 
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He turned to O’Hara. ‘Have your own gas and oil in 
Cleveland. That field’s a Canda hangout.” 


“Watch out for dirty work all along the line!”’ 

George Morrison’s warning took on an entirely new 
meaning as Allan Brent landed upon the field at Jersey 
City. 

Tierny, the New York representative of Globewide, was 
waiting for him, escorted by a singularly hard-faced man 
who was introduced as Bill Ryan. 

“Bill,” explained Tierny, “is going to be here with you 
until you take off. He’s got a gat on him, and he’s got 
orders to use it if anybody comes near this machine. 
Today’s the day when we don’t trust our best friends. I 
was planning to have a telephone line here to the field so 
that I could give you a signal when we start the last pic- 
tures away from the ring, but what’s the use? They’d just 
cut the line for us. I’ll be at the ringside—with a guard !— 
to collect the pictures, and I’ve got two men with motor- 
cycles waiting outside. Don’t wait more than three minutes 
after the first motorcycle gets here. If the second hasn’t 
come, take off!” 

“For the love of Allah!’’ exclaimed Brent. 
this? A free-for-all?’ 

Tierny grinned. “‘Globewide and Easterling are out for 
each other’s hides—and don’t forget it!’’ he answered. 
“Tt’s a cutthroat game! Who’ve you got in Cleveland?” 

““My own mechanic,” replied Allan. 

“Trust him?’’ 

“Absolutely !’’ 

Tierny nodded. ‘‘That’s good. Taylor says you’ve got 
your own gas and oil there.” 

oY esa 

Tierny handed him an automatic. ‘‘Keep it where it’s 
handy,” he said. 

O’Hara, in the old Umpty, with Janeth piloting him, had 
started for Cleveland at dawn, and a telegram had come for 
Allan at the M. P. T. field, where he had spent the night, 
telling him that they were ready and waiting for him. 

“Say, look here!’’ began Allan suddenly. ‘If I’d known 
you were going to stage this sort of racket I wouldn’t have 
let my sister go on to Cleveland. She went ahead with my 
mechanic, flying our other bus. If there’s any chance of a 
row I don’t want her on the field. How can I get word 
to her?”’ 

Tierny scowled. “‘I might be able to get a call through 
to our Cleveland agent, Dawson, to look her up.” 

“Do that!’’ said Allan. ‘Send word to her that I want 
her to stay away from the field.”’ 


“What is 
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One hundred yards away the two Cand 
contract to the Easterling Syndicate; a 7, 
was to carry pictures south; and two A. P’ 
Washington and Baltimore and the other 
lay ready to hop off, surrounded by their ¢ 
Candas were apart from the group, with a 
at twenty-five yards. Several men who m 
the blood brothers of the silent and hard-f 
walked about them meaningfully. 

“The big fight starts at 3:30,” continue 
the Candas. “‘Have your bus warmed y 
start from that time on.” 

Already the road which ran along the 
with a procession of humanity, headed fo; 
linger wistfully upon the outskirts to he 
sounds of tumult from the fight. The tube 
were jammed. Perched high on the rim of 
waiting for a chance to mob the reserved , 
restless, sat those who had stood in line a 
slippers from drawing-rooms and dance ha 
had trod altars and gambling joints, pa 
through the dust, bound from fields turne 
ousines. 

Telegraph operators chattered with on 
their wires to reassure themselves that eo 
unbroken; radio men, enunciating with 
were describing the crowd and all that h 
bowl, while millions tuned in, hoping to 
smack of soggy gloves upon flesh; in lease 
photographic crews shut doors and window 
for darkness, against the time when they wi 
overland, developing and printing, and d 
tures of the knock-out to reporters waitinga 
the way; the pilots warmed their engines, w: 
for the moment to hop off, for the mome) 
would become a blur beneath them. 

It was shortly before three when Tierny 
field. ‘‘I got Dawson,’’ he announced, ‘ 
find your sister and tell her to stay cle 
Everything’s all right in Cleveland, he s 
doesn’t make it all right! Remember that 
the show! It’s up to you. So long, an’ goc 

He ran across the field to the side car whi 
for him. | 

One by one the motors of the planes star 
subsided into a steady beat while the need 
ture indicators crept up. Mechanics loit 
standing apathetically, some with their ey! 

(Continued on Page 80) 


“re Plug the First Man That Moves in This Direction!’’ He Said, and the Automatic Flashed in Full View 
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HE builders of the Cadillac have 
e always endeavored to be scrupulously 
J conservative in reciting its merits. 


A But they would be carrying con- 
servatism to extreme lengths if they failed to point 
out how widely the margin of Cadillac leadership 
has been increased by the vital improvements 
incorporated in the New V-63, and particularly 
in its go° V-Type eight-cylinder engine. 

What Cadillac engineers have done in the 
V-63 is to introduce entirely new principles of 
motor design. 


Due to the unique construction of its compensated 
crankshaft the V-63 engine is perfectly and 
inherently balanced. The crankshaft, with its 
throws in two planes, and with four compensat- 
ing weights, is so designed that the forces which 
have a tendency to produce vibration are opposed, 
thus cancelling each other at all engine speeds. 


The go degree included angle between the cylinder 
blocks is of course retained in the V-63 engine, as 
it allows an even spacing of power impulses 
which is not possible in V-Type engines where 
the included angle is more or less than go degrees. 


The effect of the compensated crankshaft, found 
only in the new Cadillac, is to eliminate all 
perceptible vibration and to harmonize and 
balance the V-63 engine to a degree of smooth- 
ness and quietness unequalled in European or 
American manufacture. 


It would be unfair to prospective buyers to under- 
state the facts. The new Cadillac’s superior bal- 
ance, its greater smoothness and quietness, have 
been fully established by tests conducted both by 
Cadillac and disinterested authorities. 


Owners, who have driven the car at all speeds, say 
they are scarcely aware of the motor’s presence, 
so silently, evenly and steadily does it function. 


As performance of this character has long been the 
goal of automotive engineers, the importance of the 
new harmonized and balanced 90° V-Type eight- 
cylinder engine can scarcely be overestimated. 


It is, in the fullest sense, an engineering achieve- 
ment, and its obvious results are higher operating 
efhciency, more pronounced smoothness, greater 
resistance to wear, and even longer life than have 
been hitherto possible. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of Genéral Motors »Corporation 
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HE past of 
most ancient 
peoples has 


been revealed tous 
in some measure 
through the dis- 
covery of tombs 


and monuments, 
and in inscriptions 
on stone which 
modern archzolo- 
gists have learned 
to decipher; but 
no evidence of this 
character has ever 
been unearthed in 
India to provethat 
India was inhab- 
ited by a race of 
civilized men in 
the very remote 
ages; nor is there 
any record by 
which the histo- 
rian may be guided 
in an effort to fix 
the probable date 
of the great inva- 
sion of the people 
“from somewhere 
in Asia’’ who 
brought with them 
into India the re- 
ligious beliefs by 
which the peoples 
of that land were 
destined to besunk 
into such strange 
and enduring en- 
slavement. 

On their way 
down through the 
only landward 
gates of India—the mighty passes in the northwest moun- 
tains—the Aryans built no monuments and left behind them 
no imperishable tablets chiseled with the tales of their ex- 
ploits. They moved across the land of the five rivers which 
empty into the Arabian Sea through the delta of the Indus, 
and so on to the fertile Gangetic plains, there to establish 
their abode for all time. But nowhere did they write 
stories in stone to be read in after ages. 

What they brought with them was an amazing literature 
in the minds and upon the tongues of a dominant and 
hereditary priesthood; a literature to be afterward written 
in hymns and laws and deeply philosophical essays and to 
be acknowledged as more ancient than anything in literary 
form that mankind has produced, or that has survived, at 
any rate, to enlighten the modern world. 


Al Kaleidoscope of Soul Color 


iE: ITS outward aspects, in its idolatry, in its gross super- 
stitions and hideous practices, Hinduism can be nothing 
but revolting to a Western mind; but underlying all these 
things is a foundation of philosophy, the principles of which 
are of sufficient purity and magnificence of scope to have 
enraptured the minds of some of the greatest students of 
all time. Schopenhauer is spoken of as being the spiritual 
kinsman of Shankara, though 1000 years elapsed after 
Shankara died before Schopenhauer came into human being 
to immerse himself in the profound system built up by that 
great Aryan upon the teachings embraced within the an- 
cient Vedic lore. The Upanishads may be read and the 
Vedanta philosophy may be studied in various translations, 
but these are serious undertakings that would appeal to 
few minds. I have no intention, of course, of attempting 
to interpret Vedanta philosophy even in outline. It is a 
kaleidoscope of soul color with infinite variations and com- 
binations; but running through it all are a few primary 
principles in the form of beliefs that are made manifest in 
the daily life of India by so many amazing and incompre- 
hensible observances that not to have a glimpse of these 
beliefs is not to have a glimpse of inner India at all. 

It is sometimes said that there are more gods in India 
than human inhabitants, and this may be true if more than 
300,000,000 items go to make up the sum and substance of 
the visible and invisible worlds. Everything, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, may be a god in some form or degree. 
But all that is an overlay obscuring a faith which knows no 
gods, but which embraces a tremendous conception of an 
all-god. This faith is the faith of the educated and the 
thoughtful, and is not known to the vast multitude unless 
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The Residence of the Governor of Bengal 


it be in a vague understanding of its basic principles in 
their least subtle forms. The multitudes were never taught. 
They were merely reduced to spiritual subservience to the 
Brahmans, who were the authors of all the learning of the 
ages past and who, throughout the ages, have been its 
jealous custodians. 

The Brahmans created for the people their innumerable 
gods and laid down for them a code of social ethics charac- 
terized by a minutiz of rules and regulations so appalling 
that the average mind must pause and wonder how many 
people so enmeshed in rigid ritual can make of life anything 
except one long devotional exercise. And, work though 
he may, get on as best he may, that is what the life of the 
ordinary Hindu amounts to. The people were grounded in 
the doctrine of transmigration and were given a sufficient 
glimpse of the universality of soul life to imbue them with 
a vast dread that they might transgress some Brahmanical 
law and thereby risk condemnation to rebirth in some 
lower form of animal life, or even some form of vegetable 
life; but they were never permitted to lift their heads 
above the slough of superstition and fear, in which they 
were so easily controlled. 

Is it any wonder then that images and shrines abound 
and that practically every visible object from the sun, 
moon and stars to an isolated weed by the wayside may be 
an object of worship, or that the gods are innumerable? 
For the most part they are not gods, but only souls to be 
propitiated and prayed to for intercession with the gods. 
The higher gods are really personifications of the cosmic 
elements among which the souls of men wander from life 
unto life—unto emancipation from the bondage of life 
when the higher learning is attained. 

And this is one’s point of contact with the Indian who 
is privileged to know. I cannot believe that all educated 
Indians are either deeply or superficially versed in the 
Vedanta philosophy, any more than I can believe that all 
educated Christians are profound students of Christian 
theology. Mr. Gandhi freely acknowledged that he knew 
very little about it, although the chief tenet of his political 
faith was that the way for India to escape the satanic 
domination of an alien government was for all Indians, of 
whatever creed or persuasion, to ignore that government’s 
existence and to revert en masse to the simplicities of the 
Vedic period. What I do know is that one seldom talks with 
an educated Indian who does not sooner or later say: 

“Unless you have learned something of the great philos- 
ophy which is the foundation of all life in India, you cannot 
understand us; you may see us superficially for what we 
are, but you cannot know why we are what we are and 
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theim 
you ;; 
absucl 
moti! 
hou 
legs cis 
them, their hands held open and relaxed upot 
and their eyes fixed vacantly upon nothing at |, 
to know what they are thinking about. Youy 
kind of suspicion that most of them are thik 
something of immediately personal and altoge« 
interest, but you know. that an occasional oner 
really is seeking the way of the truth and thi 
is pursuing through concentrated meditatioit 
knowledge, and you know that his preparatil 
has involved the acquirement on his part of tl 
at least of that knowledge which is supposed {I 
higher knowledge. 


Men With the Higher Knowle 


bli ee I must not forget to say that then 
in mind are not to be confused with the 0 
who becomes eventually the real ascetic, and ¢ 
meditation to religious mendicancy; who ‘sl 
character of a fakir, or holy man, and who 1 
life one long pilgrimage of sometimes very do)t 
tion. Such men are supposed to have attainet 
knowledge, to have freed themselves from the e%t 
of deeds and to be lingering on this plane onl'b 
quit it voluntarily would be to become once 1)? 
bered by a deed to be atoned for in subsequit 
They are waiting only to be relieved of the grs 
some natural process and then to enter upon 
as souls emancipated. And I may say that in 0 
numbers they prey upon a credulous people, e 
effort and command a homage only slightly le t 
bestowed upon established gods. i 
The men I am thinking of, however, are oll! 
zens—men in various walks of life who maken 
grimages to one sacred city or another and the, 
chosen spot, force themselves into practical imo 
long or short periods, as the case may be. Thea 
be understood except in the light of the philos)l 
ing. In their daily lives and to all intents arf 
so far as one may judge from observable evider d 
as idolatrous as the lowliest ryot; but they mu)! 
have of themselves and of the universe a qui t 
dental vision. J 
They think of the universe as Brahman. . 
man of the West has a conception in his mind : 
god called Brahma, and one often hears the L 
general referred to as Brahmans, just as CM 
hammedans are referred to as such. But ther» 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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There is almost no limit to the utility 


of the good Maxwell Club Sedan. 


That is one of its biggest features, and 
one of the chief reasons for its sweeping 
popularity. 


Thousands of men are using it for 
their daily business calls—and using it 
on the basis of genuine saving. 


Thousands of others are transporting 
goods in it— making deliveries — haul- 
ing bulky samples— rushing materials 
to workmen on the job. 


For the doors of the Club Sedan are so 
| , wide, and so placed, that boxes and 
bags—even trunks and small barrels— 
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can readily be loaded and unloaded. 


Next summer, roads everywhere will 
be dotted with families and touring 
parties, traveling in the Club Sedan by 
day and sleeping in it when night 
comes. 


The Club Sedan is 100 per cent useful 
because it is staunchly, sturdily built to 
stand hard knocks—with never a hint 
of the makeshift anywhere about it. 


It is a superior car—in design, in 
roominess, in sturdy strength, in per- 
formance and durability, and in con- 
stant service that saves both time and 
money. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
god as Brahma, unless Brahma be that which the finite 
mind envisages in what is known as the lower Brahman 
and which possesses attributes only because they represent 
man’s necessity to visualize that which his mind is called 
upon to grasp. 

My chief authority in all this is Dr. Paul Deussen, one- 
time professor of philosophy at the University of Kiel; but 
also I have gone overboard occasionally from my own raft 
of ignorance and have splashed round considerably in the 
anything but limpid depths of the ancient literature, having 
thereby learned just enough to imbue me with a profound 
respect for those who have found such exercise sufficiently 
exhilarating to inspire in them a really fruitful perseverance. 

I have not yet 
quoted Doctor Deus- 
sen, nor have I leaned 
upon his unacknowl- 
edged support; but 
I am fearful lest 
someone might sus- 
pect me of pretend- 
ing to knowledge 
which I do not pos- 
sess, and I therefore 
make haste to say 
that my object in be- 
ginning thus seri- 
ously an article not 
intended to be par- 
ticularly serious is 
merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that 
what you see on the 
surface in India is 
not by any means all 
there is tosee. Ihave 
always been impa- 
tient with the writ- 
ers—whose name is 
legion—who write 
from a purely Chris- 
tian viewpoint, and 
without any kind of 
analytical modifica- 
tion, about the idola- 
tries and the heath- 
enism in general of 
the Hindu faith. In 
deference to a great 
people, having as a 
basis of their civiliza- 
tion a great philoso- 
phy, itis due, I think, 
that one should at 
least make a genu- 
flection of acknowl- 
edgmentand apology 
before going ahead with one’s own inevitably prejudiced 
observations; and the Indian who says “Unless you 
know why we are what we are you cannot know us” 
deserves courteous consideration. 

But to get on with the Vedanta philosophy: The uni- 
verse is Brahman, “without attributes, formless, devoid of 
distinctions and unconditioned. It is different from that 
which we know and from that which we do not know; 
words and thoughts turn back from it without finding it; 
and Bahva, the sage, answered the question regarding its 
essence by silence.”’ 

Now I am quoting Doctor Deussen. But on the other 
hand, in the sacred words of the Chhandogya Upanishad: 
“Man is formed out of will. According to what his will 
is in this world, so will he be when he is departed; let him 
seek then the will. Spirit is his substance, life is his body, 


light is his form, his thoughts are truth, his self is infinity.” _ 


Complexities of Hindu Faith 


LL of which sounds rather wonderful and exalting, and 
seems to promise that whatever I will to be I may be 
through the cycles of eternity if I but develop a sufficient 
will. But this simple conception of self is enswathed in 
innumerable wrappings of metaphysical speculation, and 
as it reposes in the heart of the Hindu faith it is not so 
simple or so easy to get at after all. But to quote Doctor 
Deussen once more, and then to get on out among the gods 
where they gambol without regard to philosophies: 
“According to the Upanishads, Brahman creates the 
world and then enters it through the individual soul.” 
You must get down under that. It is deep, but not too 
difficult. There are many contradictions, to be sure; but 
they are the result of a wrestling match between finite 
mental capacity and elusive transcendental conception. 
The universe is Brahman; Brahman is the universe and 
the souls of us all are Brahman. So far as I can make out, 
it is a magnificent all-oneness, considerably riddled by a 
kind of boll weevil of human mental limitations. I will 
venture nothing more in the way of original observation, 
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but will content myself with a somewhat lengthy quotation 
from the works of the scholar whose profundity I have 
attempted so earnestly to sound. He says: 


The leading idea of the empirical cosmology and psychology — 
of the Vedanta system—is the existence from eternity of the 
round of rebirths. Without beginning, there has existed, sep- 
arately from Brahman, a multiplicity of individual souls. These 
souls are distinguished from Brahman, with whom metaphys- 
ically they are identical, by the wpadhis by which they are 
enveloped. Among these upadhis, which, together with the 
deeds, adhere to the soul, must be counted the physical organs 
of the subtile body which supports them, and also, occasionally, 
in the wider sense the gross body and the external objects. Only 
the gross body is destroyed in death; the subtile body, with the 
physical organs, has existed as the investment of the soul from 
eternity, and accompanies it in all its transmigrations. The 
transmigrating soul is 
also accompanied by 
the deeds, ritual and 
moral, which it has 
done during life, and 
these prevent the 
round of rebirths from 
coming to anend; for 
every deed, good as 
well as bad, demands 
in compensation re- 
ward or punishment, 
and this not only in an- 
other world but in the 
form of subsequent 
earthly existence. 
Without deeds no hu- 
man life is possible; 
hence no life is possible 
which is not followed 
by another as its 
atonement. Very good 
deeds produce exist- 
ence aS a god; very 
bad deeds produce ex- 
istence as an animal or 
plant. Even if in this 
life the soul should not 
act at all, it would not 
thereby be preserved 
from subsequent re- 
births, since deeds of 


Simta in Winter When 
the Snows Sweep Down 


from the Himalayas 


remarkable 
or badness demand 
several successive 
births as an atone- 
ment. This is the rea- 
son why the round of 
rebirths extends 
through all spheres of 
existence, from the 
gods down to the 
plants, without begin- 
ning, and, unless the 
latent power of deeds 
is consumed by knowl- 
edge, also without 
end. 


goodness 


The latént power 
of deeds consumed 
by knowledge—in 
that phrase lies the 
whole explanation of 
Indian asceticism 
and of the curious 
practice indulged in 
by so many men of 
at least periodical self-detachment from the interests of 
this life and concentration upon the mysteries -of the 
universe. 

But does not indulgence in such a practice itself consti- 
tute a deed? When a man renounces all his normal obliga- 
tions in this world, goes off somewhere and finds himself a 
bo tree under which to sit and meditate for the rest of his 
life, would you not say that he had committed a deed 
which might call for some measure of atonement? My 
own opinion is that a majority of such men should be re- 
turned to earth in some form in which they would find it 
impossible to escape their share of the work. The real holy 
man, the professional and full-time ascetic, the kind who 
specializes in holiness to the exclusion of all things else, 
scorns even to do his own begging. He attaches to himself 
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a small boy who is known as a chela, OF pup 
times a day this boy takes his master’s hegon 
carrying it from door to door, gets it filled y 
so fearful is the average Hindu of the conse 
possible spiritual offense that the boy 
away even from the poorest threshold, 
There is no doubt that some of these men 
dinary feats, especially as regards submi 
to unimaginable physical tortures and see 
that they have become immune to pain or 
any kind which has to do with the gross, or 
the belief being that to all intents and pur 
is no longer in the flesh, but that all the 
lives and all the seeds of deeds by which he w 
have been consumed by knowledge, “} 
whose fruit has not yet begun to form, ; 
whose fruit is the present existence, have 
by knowledge, then, at the moment of di 
eternal emancipation begins for the 
his vital spirits do not depart, but he is 
Brahman he is merged.”’ 


The Magnificent Jami 


GOOD many of these men are merely} 
no doubt about that—just ordinary. 
at large; while others—the majority, I 
plain impostors of the most reprehensibl 
that no man having achieved the high 
ever touch money, but I dare say the 
many foreigners in this connection coincid 
another with my own. In Benares one ¢ 
this interesting theory, I offered a rupee 
in a saffron robe—the holiest of the holy—and 
at it with the kind of furtive eagerness whic 
expected of a lowly beggar in fear that his 
would set upon him and despoil him of his we 
But so much for that! Having made my | 
to the higher thought of India—very sketchily 
and gett’ 
tal heel « 
own garr’ 
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whichis t} 
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and whi¢ 
gun in 1¢ 
ambitiou 
Shah Je 
built the 
which was finished in 1658 by his fanatical son, : 
who deposed him—with a good many trimmin{! 
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|Young Bride 


kes a Real Discovery! 


| young bride has made a real discovery! 
‘can be cleaned in half the time when 
‘1 with Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. 
(ire the tiresome half-hours formerly spent 
ling and sweeping! 


iw strokes of a damp mop and the floor- 
g of her living room is spotless, as fresh 
° as when new. 


»smooth, seamless surface of Congoleum 
i the secret of their easy-to-clean quality. 


Patterns for Every Room 


ried are Congoleum patterns that you 
ke a tasteful choice for any room in the 
; Delicate, chintz-like designs for bed- 
bolder Oriental motifs for living room or 
/room, neat tile or mosaic reproductions 
‘hroom or kitchen. 


over, they lie perfectly flat without any 
f4g—no turned up corners to trip un- 
eet. And they’re amazingly inexpensive. 


old Seal 
NGOLEUM 


_ArT-RUGS 
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Ha weds 


Popular Sizes— Low Prices 


The patterns illustrated ? 

oe ce ; RAG oe are made in the five 1% x 3 ft. $ .60 

lal 9 ra 13°50 large sizes only. The Sh eS Rig ae) 
. : “ small rugs are made . 

oar x 10% ftanlondo in patterns to harmo- 3 * 4% ft. 1.95 

DO xu pete Lsi00 nize with them. Se ExiGue fta2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


The Gold Seal shown above identifies genuine, 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum. You will find 
it (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
pasted on the face of every guaranteed Sf 
Congoleum Art-Rug and on every few yards 


of genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


The Gold Seal is your protection against 
substitutes and gives you the assurance of our 
liberal money-back guarantee. Don’t fail to look 
for it when you buy! 


ConGoLEUM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


“Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs,’ an interesting new 
booklet by Anne Pierce, shows all the 
beautiful Congoleum patterns in their full 
colors and gives valuable suggestions for 
brightening the home. Our nearest office 
will gladly send you a copy. It is free. 
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the same breed of animals has given rise to widespread 

misunderstanding and fallacious belief in the existence 
of separate species. In some instances twin brothers have 
been popularly endowed with entirely opposite character- 
istics and habits, whereas, as a matter of fact, they were 
identical in every respect except that of color. 

The truth is that practically every animal is subject to 
certain color variations, some with a wide range of phases 
of frequent recurrence, some in which the color is so firmly 
fixed that an off-shade individual is of such rare occurrence 
that it may be classed as a freak. Among some species 
variation is the rule; with others the exception. There are 
certain species in which two distinct colors seem to alter- 
nate in the same family or occur in twins. In fact the rules 
governing variations are as abundant as the variations 
themselves, and no generalization will apply. 

For long years it was a popular belief that the rare silver 
fox was a separate variety, but in the last few decades it has 
become generally known that the animal is a freak red fox, 
while a cross fox or patch fox is an individual that tends 
toward the silver or black phase. Silver-fox farming has 
attained the proportions of an industry in parts of the 
United States and Canada, and the fact that silver foxes 
can be bred true to color has been established beyond doubt. 
There are pedigreed strains whose color has been fixed 
for so many generations that there is little more likelihood 
of a throwback to a red fox in a litter than there is likeli- 
hood that a Jersey calf will appear among a herd of pure- 
bred shorthorns. However, this fixation requires a number 
of generations of selective breeding and elimination. 

A pair of dark cross foxes, say 50 per cent silver, may 
throw either to the silver or red phase, the predominating 
color tendency among the pups resting largely upon the 
ancestry of the parents. While raising foxes in Wyoming 
I had one pair of rather dark crosses that produced in one 
litter two pups of their own shade, one much darker, and 
one pure silver black whose pelt was rated at seven hundred 
and fifty dollars on the New York market. Another pair of 
about the same grade of crosses produced two crosses 
lighter than either parent and one pure red fox. It is only 
through the publicity that has accrued to fox breeding that 
it has become known to the general public that red, cross 
and silver foxes are merely varying shades of blonds and 
brunets in the same family. 

Generally speaking, this same color determination may 
be attained in the breeding of any animal for any one of the 
phases occurring in that species, the number of generations 
required for fixation depending somewhat, although not 
entirely, upon the frequency of recurrence of that par- 
ticular color, which might be said to indicate the degree of 
tendency of the species to throw to that shade. For 
example: Given a stock of 50 per cent cross foxes, it would 
be an easier matter to breed back to a pure red strain 
than to a line of pure silvers, since the silver phase is of far 
rarer occurrence than the red in foxes. However, if the 
parent stock came from a line that had been bred up to- 
ward the silver strain for several generations, themselves 
having been cast out merely as off-color individuals, then 
the progeny would be apt to tend toward the darker phases 
rather than toward the lighter. It is far easier to fix a 
color phase than the infrequency of its occurrence in a wild 
state would indicate. 


r | \HE occurrence or recurrence of color variations among 


Breeding Skunks for Color 


{Pats pelt of a skunk, provided that size, fur and prime- 
ness are equal, is graded upon the relative proportions of 
black and white, the darker skins being the more valuable. 
If the white stripes are broad the pelt is worth less than 
one in which the stripes are narrow, a narrow stripe less 
valuable than a short-striped pelt, while the black pelt 
brings in the top price. The black skunk, though not rare, 
appears in a relatively small percentage of the wild-caught 
skunk pelts that appear on the market. In the case of those 
reared in captivity it is quite naturally the aim of the 
breeder to produce a preponderance of black individuals. 

A few years ago I secured one hundred and sixty female 
skunks, all short stripes, and twenty-eight males whose 
pelts were black except for a small white spot on the top of 
the head. The young, of which there were approximately 
seven hundred and fifty, showed something over 40 per 
cent of black individuals. The rest of the kits were all short 
stripes save three; two of which were narrow stripes while 
one was a broad stripe. If the males had been broad stripes 
instead of black individuals, there is little room for doubt 
that the percentage would have been reversed in propor- 
tion—one black in place of my one broad stripe, and so on 
through the lot. : 

At about the same,time there were several breeders in 
Pennsylvania and New York State—perhaps others else- 
where, as well—who had perfected strains of black skunk 
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by selective breeding. An Illinois breeder of black skunks 
was also experimenting with the white tendency and had 
succeeded in producing several albino skunks, pure white 
individuals, and expected to perfect the strain soon. My 
correspondence with him ended some six years ago and I 
have not heard of the final outcome of his experiments. 

The Arctic fox presents another illustration of an animal 
in which wide color variation is the rule rather than the 
exception, the white fox and the blue fox being mere color 
phases of the Arctic—blonds and brunets of the same 
family—and occurring in the same litter, the blue shade 
being much the rarer of the two. The United States Gov- 
ernment has assumed control of the Arctic foxes on the 
Pribyloff Islands, and by annual elimination of the white 
individuals is bringing about a much larger percentage of 
blue foxes. This course, if persisted in, will undoubtedly 
develop a fixed strain of the rare blue foxes in thePribyloffs, 
and the Government will then be in a position to supply 
breeding stock for those who would engage in raising the 
animals in captivity. 

These few instances will suffice to illustrate the ease with 
which comparatively rare color phases may be increased by 
selective breeding, while in a wild state there is a lack of 
this selection and a corresponding infrequency of a phase’s 
occurrence. There are certain localities where a particular 
color phase of some animal appears in abundance, attribu- 
table, no doubt, to the chance mating of a number of in- 
dividuals of that color rather than to climatic or food 
conditions. : 

It happens that I have chanced across a considerable 
number of color variations in various animals; some of the 
phases being comparatively common, others very rare. 


The Pink: Eyed Possum 


Pe RHAPS fifteen years ago I put out a trap line and my 
first catch was an opossum that was as black as a crow. 
A year or so later a trapper brought in an albino opossum, 
pure white with pink eyes. I have since learned that in 
some localities black opossums are not rare; but although 
I have caught a fair number of the animals of every shade 
of gray, ranging from light cream-colored hues and silvery 
specimens to those of very dark shades, it so happens that 
I have seen but the one specimen of either extreme. 

Several years ago I saw an albino pocket gopher that had 
been killed by a farmer. This is the only instance of the 
occurrence of an albino in this species that has ever come to 
my notice, and I would have had the animal mounted 
except for the fact that it had passed beyond the point 
where the pelt could be preserved before I chanced to see it. 
Black muskrats are not particularly uncommon, and I have 
seen a half dozen albino skins, several of cream color and 
one silver-hued pelt. 

Two years ago, while in Northern Canada, I saw black, 
white, cream and silver beaver skins in the trading posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Northern Trading Company 
or in the possession of individuals. 

One fall day while prowling along the banks of the 
Arkansas River, I saw a cream-colored animal moving 
through a thicket. I caught a flash of a bushy tail, and 
jumped to the conclusion that the creature was either a 
very pale mink, known as a cotton mink among trappers, 
or a stray ferret that had escaped and wandered afield. 
I made a run for the spot, hoping to obtain a clear view 
of the creature. It was still there, and at my approach it 
mounted a tree, proving to be a fox squirrel of a somewhat 
dingy cream color. Although not milk-white, it would 
probably be classed as an albino. 

A friend of mine shot a black coyote in the valley in 
which I was living in Wyoming, and some years later I saw 
the pelt of another black specimen brought into Cody. 
At various times I have seen several pinto blackbirds and 
one albino. Albino deer, though rare, are known to occur 
from time to time in many parts of the country. I have 
never known of a pure albino among the elk tribe, but a few 
years ago several men told me of seeing a pinto elk in the 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming. In view of an incident 
that occurred in the Hole some years back, it is perhaps 
fortunate that pinto elk are not common. An Eastern 
hunter, whose guide had temporarily left him to his own 
devices, fired upon a boy who was riding through the 
timber on a pinto horse, mistaking the couplet for an elk, 
and succeeded in shattering the boy’s ankle joint and killing 
the pony. If it were known that a few pinto elk existed, 
this practice might become general and calico mounts 
would soon be taboo in the hunting country. 

Early plainsmen testify to the presence of an occasional 
albino among the buffalo herds, and in the few accounts 
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relating to this matter that I have ch 
observers in each instance have recorded 
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should be reversed; that the very commo 
would tend to breed familiarity as to its 
less, though not one man out of a hundred y 
that there was a distinct variety of pinto elk 
assert that after all the years of publicity tk 
tered around fox ranching, there is not one out 
population but believes that red, cross and si] 
distinct varieties instead of differently tinte 
of the same stock; and perhaps not one 0 
knows that the white fox and the blue fox ardy 
extremes of color variation in the Arctie fox.’ 
The American black bear furnishes qui ; 
example of a color phase that develops a popa , 
separate strains. It has been carried so far thi th 
relative strength and ferocity of the various shies 
bears are popularly considered to be matte: ¢ 
history. The man who would turn a deaf eat 
gestion that an albino mule deer might bea ti 
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cinnamon bear is an animal of unlimited fercty 
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the continent of North America, and his col y, 
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The Blue Glacier Bear 


12 REFUTATION of the cinnamon myth, IV 
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rule rather than the exception that twin cu; t 
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range all the way from a deep rich chestnut 
light tans. It is therefore absurd on the face 
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Nevertheless, the belief in a distinct breed 
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that it is well-nigh impossible to explode the faity 
to modify it. ow i 
The blue glacier bear of Alaska is extremely in 


few pelts have reached the museums. It wi 
sidered a distinct variety, but within the las 
has been determined beyond doubt that the 
the blue fur is but a rare color phase of 
twin cubs—one blue, the other black— 
following a black she bear in at least 
Within the memory of many men now - 
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(Continued on Page 49 
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fixed color phase of the arid regions or were 
merely a few runt individuals that chanced 
to throw to that taffy shade. ’ 

The grizzly, too, is subject to a wide 
range of color variations. Most grizzlies 
have white or light guard hairs that give 
them a grizzled appearance, hence the name, 
and the variations rest upon the shades of 
the under fur. Not all grizzlies have light 
guard hairs, however, as evidenced by the 
California grizzly, now extinct, which was 
reputed to be coal-black. The big brown 
bears of Alaska, too, are largely devoid of 
the light-guard-hair feature and their pelts 
seem to run more to solid colors, though 
ranging from deep chestnut brown to light 
tan shades. The fur of the Barren Ground 
grizzly of the Arctic plains—a pelt I have 
never seen, but about which I made inquiry 
of a number of men who have killed the 
animal—seems to run to a dingy gray- 
brown shade. The beautiful silver-tip phase 
occurs from British Columbia to Colorado, 
the white guard hairs appearing in more or 
less profusion and glistening against a 
background of black under fur. However, 
even in the range of the silver tip, the in- 
dividuals with brown under fur appear in 
far greater numbers. In some animals of 
this brown tone there are few light guard 
hairs, and it is undoubtedly through en- 
counters with this phase of the grizzly by 
early hunters, who mistook the animal for a 
brown variety distinct from the grizzly, 
that the cinnamon myth came into exist- 
ence and was tacked onto the inoffensive 
brown bear. Specimens of every shade, 
from the black grizzlies that once ranged 
the mountains of California to a few in- 
dividuals of pure cream color, have been 
taken from time to time. A collection of all 
these various phases gathered into one 
group in some one of our museums would 
serve to give the public a more accurate 
idea of the appearance of this greatest of all 
game animals, which is now growing ex- 
tremely rare within our borders. 

The wolf, too, is one of many color phases, 
ranging from black to pure white, and with 
considerable size variations as well. The 
big wolves that followed the buffalo herds 
on the plains, and those that haunted the 
timbered stretches of the United States, 
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the selection of their public servants. It is 
a safety valve for democracy, an excellent 
little device. 

“The machine leaders, of course, may 
refuse to indorse the lists. If public opinion 
is lethargic they may decide to ignore the 
lists and make out their own tickets in toto. 
But the good-government forces may circu- 
late a petition for their candidates and if it 
is signed by 3 per cent of the electorate 
they must be printed on the primary lists; 
after which the real fight is on. This, you 
see, is not fusion; it isnot running an inde- 
pendent ticket; it’s fighting the battle 
where eventually it must be fought—right 
inside the party lines. 

‘All this preliminary part of the contest, 
it goes without saying, should receive the 
widest publicity. Newspapers and churches 
and social and civie clubs should explain 
explicitly every step of the process; for the 
people must recognize that we’re fighting, 
not to destroy the organizations themselves 
but to render them more serviceable for 
our pressing needs. At present everybody 
knows that the politicians frame us, and 
they’re going to continue to frame us until 
we begin to hit them where they live. We 
may, of course, fail to nominate our good- 
government ticket; we may be snowed 
under in the primaries, and it’s a good gen- 
eral who visualizes defeat. But even so, 
we’ve taken a big step forward; we’ve 
made the politicians compete with our lists 
and put up a higher-grade ticket than 
they’d have otherwise done; we’ve leveled 
their standards upward; and more than all, 
by actual demonstration, we’ve educated 
the people as to what principles ought to 
prevail in the choice of candidates and 
shown them their power. And we’ve done 
this by standing up for our convictions. 

“We now come, in the mayoralty con- 
test, to the general elections. Our own 
candidates have been defeated in the prima- 
ries, but we have fought a constructive fight. 
Thus far the machine is victorious in the 
field. 

“What now? Shall we lay down our 
arms, vote a straight ticket, support the 
machine? Not if you still have any kick 
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seemed to run to light gray shades with fair 
uniformity. Those of Alaska and the Yu- 
kon vary from gray to black, while those of 
the Arctic plains and theice fields are white; 
and black wolves are reported to exist in 
Florida. Incidentally I saw a black wolf in 
Kansas on two different occasions, the same 
individual in each instance. The animal, 
along with a gray, had ranged the locality 
for several years despite efforts on the part 
of the local inhabitants to be rid of it. The 
second time I sighted him the black fellow 
was carrying a small steel trap on one foot. 
Eventually he fell prey to a pack of wolf- 
hounds and his gray companion disappeared 
from the locality. 

Quite the most unusual instance of freak 
coloration that I have seen was in the pelt 
of a marten. 
shades of brown, from the palest to the 
deepest extremes, while black individuals 
and albinos occasionally occur. The mar- 
ten has a yellow patch in the throat and in 
rare instances an individual will throw to 
that color. While I was at Fort Simpson, 
beyond the Great Slave Lake in the Mac- 
kenzie River, and some eight hundred and 
fifty miles beyond the nearest rail transpor- 
tation, a trapper showed me a pelt of pure 
golden-orange. It was extremely large for 
a marten hide and for a moment I suspected 
that some lovely Persian cat had strayed 
down into the north and stepped into a 
trap. However, it was a genuine marten 
pelt. I learned later that perhaps one skin 
In every ten thousand that come out of the 
north shows this odd yellow color phase. 
The most of these, however, are of a pale 
lemon shade without any particular beauty 
and are graded as extremely pale martens, 
worth less than the darker shades. In fact 
any sort of pelt of freak coloration usually 
has only its novelty to recommend it and is 
seldom combined with beauty. This partic- 
ular pelt, on the contrary, combined oddity 
with extreme beauty. The rich fur was the 
deep golden shade of a ripe orange without 
a single off-color hair. I secured the pelt 
from the trapper and have kept it as the 
prize exhibit of freak color variation in 
animals, as I believe it to be the only one of 
that particular deep orange shade in exist- 
ence. 
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left in your bones. The fight isn’t finished— 
it never is—and your head still should be 
bloody but unbowed. The machine has 
demonstrated its power, but the women 
can still give it what the press likes to call 
a stinging rebuke at the polls. 

“It’s a pretty good rule in municipal 
elections, particularly with a machine in 
control, for women to scratch their tickets. 
Don’t vote straight. If you do you’re simply 
enthroning your foes. I don’t vote straight 
and I have been a member of the county 
committee for years. I didn’t vote for the 
candidate for governor selected by my 
organization. Why? Because I couldn’t 
and I wouldn’t. I fought him in the pri- 
maries and I fought him in the general 
elections. What’s more, I told the chairman 


Martens range through all | 


of our county committee that I was scratch- | 


ing him. 

*** And you a member of the county com- 
mittee!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why are you doing 
such a thing?’ 


““*& matter of conscience. I fought him | 


in the beginning for good reasons, and those 
good reasons still stand. That’s not all, 


either. I’m going to scratch my city ticket. | 


Whom do you think I’m going to support 
for city engineer? A socialist! Yes, sir! 
And do you know why? Not because he’s a 


socialist, but because he’s the only man on | 
the whole list that’s an expert on his job. | 


He’s up for city engineer, and he actually is | 


an engineer! And so I’m going to give him 
my vote. Both the Republican and the 


Democratic nominees for that position | 


were put on for purely political reasons. | 


I’ve always said that women should stand | 
for efficiency and good business manage- | 


ment in government, and so I’m standing 
for them.’ 

“By Jove,’ laughed the chairman, ‘if you 
go on talking like that you’ll have me vot- 
ing for that bird too! But look here, non- 
sense aside, scratch your ticket if you must, 
but don’t go around telling the world. You 
do a lot of harm that way. And you a mem- 
ber of the county committee!’ 

“*Twilltalk!’ Ireplied. ‘I’m not ashamed 
to say that neither the candidate for gov- 
ernor nor the candidate for city engineer 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Law Forbids” 


is unusual 


BABY PEGGY AND ROBERT ELLIS 
IN “THE LAW FORBIDS" 


In Universal’s new picture 


entitled ‘‘The Law Forbids,’’ 
there is a scene in which BABY PEGGY, 
one of the all-star cast, and her trained 
rooster, ‘‘ Alexander,’’ upset the best laid 
plans of men and create a riot of mirth. 
Her father is a playwright and is super- 
intending the opening night of a new 
play. PEGGY and “Alexander”’ are in 
the wings. The rooster breaks loose and 
flies on the stage as the most intense 
scene in the drama is being enacted. 
PEGGY follows to capture the bird, 
both oblivious of their surroundings. The 
players are dumbfounded and the great 
audience goes wild with laughter. It 
is an excellent play of intense drama 
and fine comedy—and I am very sure 
you will enjoy every minute of it. 
Watch for it in your town and neigh- 
borhood. 


Courtney Ryley Cooper, an 


author whom most of you know, 
has written the material for Univer- 
sal’s newest chapter play, ‘‘The Fast 
Express,’’ in which WILLIAM 
DUNCAN is starred. If you are a 
chapter-play fan, I believe you will agree 
with me that this is about the best one 
we have made. It is full of mystery, 
stirring action and surprises. We have 
been told that WILLIAM DUNCAN is 
the best chapter-play star in the industry 
and now we are willing to believe it. 


Once more I must call your 


attention to REGINALD DENNY 
in his youthful play of ‘‘Sporting Youth,’’ 
and MARY PHILBIN in ‘‘Fools’ 
Highway,’’ in which she makes an even 
greater success than in ‘‘Merry Go 
Round.’’ These two plays are now being 
shown and the reports we receive from 
exhibitors are flattering in the extreme. 
I am very anxious to have your opinion 
of both of them. Will you see them and 
write to me personally ? 


“The Hunchback of Notre 


Dame” is probably the most dis- 
cussed picture-spectacle the industry has 
produced. Its success has been phe- 
nomenal. To those of a literary turn of 
mind, it affords interesting study. To 
every one who enjoys “‘amazing”’ scenes 
and action, it is thrilling to a degree. I 
certainly would enjoy your view of it. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


Why does an 
airplane 
fly? 


| to run an independent ticket. 
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comes up to my notion of what those posi- 
tions demand. I’m going to scratch and 
I’m going to talk. And if you think my 
voting and acting according to the best 
lights of my conscience aren’t consonant 
with my remaining on the committee, I’ll 
resign today.’ But I didn’t resign and I 
didn’t hold my tongue. 

“And so I say to the women, clean up in- 
side your own party organizations. Keep 
the fight down to the primaries; that’s the 
vulnerable spot of the machine. Don’t try 
You’ll have 
to build up a new organization and it will 
buckle and break under strains. Work in- 
side your own party organizations, but 
don’t surrender your convictions or cease to 


| fight. Don’t join the thunderers against the 


' corruption in the opposite ranks, but start 


—because, while its wings tend 
to keep it afloat, its propellers 
drive it ahead with sufficient force 
to overcome the downward pull 
of gravity. In the daily drive of | 


work and play, 
Castor Oil 


helps to keep the system inter- 
nally clean and working regularly 
and smoothly. 


Puretest Castor Oil is made by a 
new process which renders it ab- 
solutely pure. Not nauseating 
like old-fashioned 
castor oil, but 
mild, sweet and 
nutty, suggesting 
a fine salad oil. 

Here at last is 
the castor oil 
that’s easy to 
take! The oil 
that should 
always be 
bought for. 
children. Get | 
it at your 
Rexall Drug- 
gist’s. Seeand 
taste the dif- | 
ference! 


4FL Ore, UF 1763 
Dose for Infants, 
% to 2 tenspoon- 
fuls, as required. 


For Adulte, b to f 
4 tablespoonfuls, 
7 


"Bottled by 
United Drug Co. 
Boston - St.Louis 

wien, WBA 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exalLl 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924, U. D. co. 


spring housecleaning in your own; you'll 
soon see that it’s a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. Beat the politicians at their 
own list-making game by making up a 
ticket of your own on the lines described 
above, then take your case to the people 


and fight every step of the way.” 


This is a practical plan of operation in a 
mayoralty contest in the first preliminary 
stage. Its main advantage is that it pro- 
vides a legal method of getting an honest 
city ticket on the primary ballots to offset 
the lists of the politicians usually selected 
to extend their own power. For it is 
obvious, with government by party, and 
with the primaries established by law as 
the method of nominating candidates, and 
also members of the party organization 
itself from which the chieftains are drawn, 
that so long as the politicians can control 
the primaries and nominate their men they 
hold the master key to the whole situation 
within their own hands. 

The honest citizen may vote against 
them in the general elections, but at best it 


| is only a protest vote. The electorate may 


even rouse itself temporarily to defeat a 
particularly corrupt machine.. No matter; 
the snake is only scotched, not killed. It 
can be killed only in the primaries. So long 
as it controls the legal machinery for nom- 
inating candidates and organization mem- 
bers it is still functioning, alive. It can be, 
and often is, handsomely beaten at the gen- 
eral elections and still maintain its grip. It 
is estimated that Tammany could be de- 
feated in ten successive general elections, 
and so long as it could swing the primaries 
it could still return to power. But neither 
Tammany nor any other machine in exist- 
ence can withstand continuous defeat in 
the primaries, for it has lost the corporal 
body through which it functions, and a dis- 
embodied spirit can’t do much harm. 


After the Set-Up 


It is strange that voters at large, the 
great mass of ordinary plain citizens of the 
land who conduct their private affairs with 
a reasonable degree of foresight and suc- 
cess, have never seemed to realize the para- 
mount importance of the primary elections 
in our democratic scheme. That they do 
not grasp its significance is proved by re- 
cent statistics of the primary election re- 
turns. In the hottest primary contests only 
about 40 per cent of the electorate turn 
out. In normal uncontested primaries only 
from 10 to 20 per cent show up. That is to 
say, under ordinary conditions, from 80 to 


| 90 per cent of the voters are too ignorant or 


lazy or indifferent to take a hand in the 
really constructive end of the game, where 
they can express their will and help put 
down graft and waste. 

On the other hand, at the general elec- 
tions, where the voters are limited to the 
set-up which the politicians prepare, they 
turn out in far greater numbers. There 
seems to be a general hazy impression that 
the primaries are not the public’s affair; 
that all this is mysterious behind-the- 
scenes stuff with which they have nothing 
to do, and that their part of the program 
begins after the set-up is made. That this 
thick haze which envelops the primaries in 
obscurity has been very largely induced by 
the politician medicine makers themselves 


| there is no manner of doubt. The primary 
| election is their Achilles’ heel, and no good 


warrior, political or otherwise, is going to 
expose his weakest spot to attack. On the 
contrary, he will cover it up, veil it in dark- 
ness and turn the spot light to his least vul- 
nerable point of attack; and that, for the 
politician, is in the general elections, by 
which time the battle is already half won. 

And now let us put under the microscope 
the smallest subdivision of the political 
system, an election district, and see why 
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machine politicians do not care for the 
bright blaze of publicity turned on their 
activities at this stage of the game. The 
number of voters in an average election dis- 
trict is about 400. In a normal district, 
with the Republicans and Democrats about 
evenly divided, the general line-up would 
be something like this: About fifty Social- 
ists, Prohibitionists, and so on—this holds 
good of an average district, though natu- 
rally the foreign sections will contain more 
and the uptown residential quarters less; 
but fifty is a fair average. Add to that 
about fifty unaffiliated slackers who don’t 
care enough one way or another for the 
country to take a hand in its laws; that is 
a low estimate of the nonregistered, un- 
affiliated citizens, but let it pass. That 
leaves 300 divided about evenly between 
the two dominant parties; 150 to a side. 

This means in a primary election that the 
captain of the election district has a com- 
pany of 150 civilians to organize, drill and 
conduct over the top on election day. But 
in point of actual fact, he requires only a 
majority of these in order to swing the 
game. WHighty will do it nicely; call it 
ninety to make sure. This is on the basis, 
however, that every single Democrat and 
every single Republican will keep his ren- 
dezvous at the polling booth like:a 100 per 
cent citizen. But they don’t! On ordinary 
occasions, as the figures show, anywhere 
from 10 to 20 per cent turn out. That is to 
say, the voters reveal themselves by actual 
practical tests as from 10 to 20 per cent 
good American citizens and from 80 to 90 
per cent bad American slackers. 


Would You Vote for Ten Dollars? 


What price democracy here, when, in 
normal conditions, about four-fifths of the 
citizens voluntarily disfranchise themselves 
and permit a small minority of politicians 
to rule? A stranger from Mars, confronted 
by these damning figures, might well ex- 
claim, “‘Why strive to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear? These creatures are not 
fit to be free.”” It is a moral certitude that 
if every qualified voter were assured of a 
bright-minted gold eagle upon casting his 
ballot at the primaries, the crowd of noble, 
free-born citizens pushing and clawing their 
way into the polling booths in order to exer- 
cise their sacred rights would exceed even 
that of the close-serried mob which lines the 
pavements for blocks on the night of a 
Dempsey bout. And yet it should be obvi- 
ous even to a feeble intellect that by neg- 
lecting to vote, and turning over control of 
a city or state to asmall group of politicians 
to run according to their own will, the in- 
creased burden of taxation, of higher rents 
and rising living costs due to inefficiency 
and waste, which every citizen pays for out 
of his own purse, far exceeds ten dollars per 
capita. And this burden falls most heavily, 
not upon the rich but upon those whose 
meager budgets can ill afford the strain. 

“But I don’t pay any taxes!’ protests 
the needy citizen living down in the con- 
gested quarters of the city. 

Why, you poor immortal dub, it is you 
and your wife and your children who are 
being taxed almost out of your hides! You 
are taxed on every pound of meat, every 
lump of coal, every loaf of bread, every 
pair of shoes. You are taxed for those foully 
ventilated little rabbit warrens for which 
you pay extortionate rent. You are taxed 
going and coming, and your wife is racked 
and tortured and aged before her time, try- 
ing to stretch the weekly pay to meet the 
weekly bills. 

A recent survey of the renting conditions 
in New York City made by the Bureau of 
Housing and Regional Planning, and sub- 
mitted to the governor, reveals a state of 
affairs which bears directly on this point 
and is depressing in the extreme. The re- 
ports show a steady increase in the rents 
paid. This is as true in the worst old-law 
tenements, in bad repair, without heat or 
light, as in the new-law buildings of better 
type. Higher rents are taking money that 
should be spent on food and education and 
warm clothes. 

On the other hand, the owners of these 
tenements complain and can often prove 
by their books that even with higher rents 
they are not able, with the increased taxes, 
to make as good a profit as they did years 
ago from much lower rents. This reveals 
how the poor are caught hardest by rising 
prices. And it is a fact that honest, efficient 
government, and even democracy itself, 
may, to a certain extent, be dispensed with 
by prosperous business men who can al- 
ways pass on to the consumer their heavy 
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Meek PES 5S Sax 


The New Six 


More than seventy horsepower 
is delivered by a remarkably clean 


) and simple engine, of exclusive 


Peerless design and built in our 
own shops. The cylinders are 314- 


, inch bore by 5-inch stroke. The 


crankshaft has seven main bear- 
ings, 23g inches in diameter, with 


| light reciprocating parts balanced 


toa nicety. The body styles are 
Five-Passenger Touring Car, 
Two-Passenger Roadster and 
Five Passenger Sedan. The wheel- 

base is 126 inches. 


PEERLESS 


After nearly three years of development 
work, and many thousands of miles of 
test driving, the new Peerless Six is 
offered to the public as the latest cre- 
ation of a group of craftsmen of long 
and brilliant experience in the manu- 
facture of quality motor cars. 


In designing this new car, Peerless en- 
gineers were inspired by the high pur- 
pose to coordinate, in a six-cylinder 
automobile at a moderate price, all the 
elements of construction and perform- 
ance which, summed up, produce lasting 
satisfaction to the buyer. 


As a direct result of its advanced en- 
gineering design, the most rigid scrutiny 
of materials, and the most painstaking 
workmanship, the New Peerless Six 
sets entirely new high standards in six- 
cylinder motor car value. 


Even the most casual observer recog- 
nizes the impressive beauty of the car. 
And the substantial impression gained 
from its appearance is borne out in 
every phase of its performance. 


Drive the car only a short distance, and 
you will immediately sense its unusual 
power, its comfort, its flexibility, its 
roadability, ease of handling and smooth- 
ness in action. 


Your feeling of security in its depend- 
able operation under all conditions will 
grow with each mile of its service. 


The highest possible tribute to the New 
Peerless Six is embodied in our statement 
that it is a worthy companion car to 
the Famous Peerless Eight, qualified to 
bear its name both’ by inheritance and 
by right of performance. 


The New Peerless Six is in production at the company’s extensive works 
in Cleveland, and deliveries are now being made to our distributors. 
You are cordially invited to inspect the new car at the salesroom of the 
Peerless distributor in your territory. If Peerless is not represented in 
your community, please write to us for further information. 


Ms.Ordk GR" Geax Rin.(G. OaMePa NUYS 


Welk Vali EAN? DD’, 


OE 


te Builders of the New Peerless Six and the Famous Peerless Eight 
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Stop Radiator 
Leaks Yourself 


A —“ 

~~ Guaranteed Harmless 
~~ Tt is no more injurious than pouring 
water into your radiator. It will not 
clog circulation or damage your engine. 
Guaranteed by Mr. A. P. Warner, in- 
ventor of the famous Warner Speedom- 
eter. If it does not do all we claim for 
it, we will refund your money. Over 
a million users enthusiastically endorse 
it. Avoid substitutes. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Stop 
Spring Squeaks 
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Your spring leaves become dry 
and dust clogged. Rust binds 
and makes them inefficient, 
liable to break and hard riding. 
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along with them to the voting booths. Like 
the men, they are 100 per cent efficient. 

This thoroughgoing partisanship does 
not extend to hosts of women, who if they 
voted at all would be on the antimachine 
side. But the overwhelming majority of the 
so-called better element stay away from the 
polls. Recent statistics show that less than 
half as many women register as men. But 
the machine women do not omit this neces- 
sary little rite. The sins of omission are all 
on the good-government side. 

A recent letter from a woman to the 
writer bears upon this point. She concludes: 


My feeling, in short, is about this: By not 
voting I do not actively help a corrupt leader 
anyhow. 


But that is just exactly what she does! 
Her defection directly strengthens the grip 
of the politicians she describes. The cap- 
tain in an election district controlled by 
the machine sends the word down the line 
to his henchmen to see that all the women 
connected with their families register and 
vote. Thus his forces are doubled while 
those against him receive but scattering 
reénforcements. 

A district leader who had actively op- 
posed granting women the franchise ex- 
plained his position to me: 

““My opposition was based on purely 
practical grounds. It is not that I thought 
women weren’t sufficiently intelligent and 
competent to wield the franchise, but I 
feared that here in New York City—or any 
other big center, for that matter—with its 
large foreign population and ignorant vote, 
the women who ought to vote would not, 
and the ignorant, controlled women who 
ought not would. I feared that the better 
element who could and should play a part 
wouldn’t be interested and the riffraff, the 
vicious and controlled would. And my 
fears have been justified. 

“TLet’s put it this way: The women who 


ought to be in politics, who could exert a’ 


fine influence, are not there in the numbers 
they should be.” 


The Real Battle Ground 


We come to that phase of the situation 
called getting in touch with the electorate. 
Let us suppose that the preprimary cam- 
paign is in violent blast; good-government 
lists of candidates for both parties have 
been selected according to the plan out- 
lined above; the various civic associations 
have codrdinated their activities and are 
probably fighting among themselves like 
cats and dogs, each demanding a lion’s 
share of the prestige; the churches and the 
respectable press are hammering away at 
their respective tasks and a steady barrage 
of publicity is being played up and down 
the line on all the issues involved. But this 
overhead organization and strategy, just as 
necessary in politics as it is in business or 
war, is of no avail unless the vast army of 
the electorate can be made to go over the 
top. Right down in the election district is 
the real battle ground. The troops are the 
electorate. And in the end victory or defeat 
boils down to a question of individual 
morale. 

How then is one to get in touch with 
these troops out in the field? How show 
them that the battle rests with them and 
not with a few superior officers parked 
away back at G. H. Q.? How impregnate 
them with the will to win? The way to get 
in touch with anybody is to get in touch 
with him. The way to shake hands is to 
shake hands, and not merely to telephone 
or bow. In this matter of getting in touch 
there is no substitute. Business firms know 
that. That’s why they send their salesmen 
out. Mass meetings, posters, editorials, 
elaborate mailing lists, all this overhead 
stuff is—well, just passably good. But they 
are substitutes; make no mistake about 
that; they cannot take the place of estab- 
lishing a friendly human contact with the 
individual voters in the district, going 
among them in a spirit of equality and com- 
radeship and selling to them the idea of 
codperation as practically asif it were a cake 
of soap. 

“Tf I had only a small sum to spend on a 
campaign,”’ recently remarked the woman 
leader of an assembly district to me, “‘I’d 
spend it all on house-to-house canvassing. 
That’s where I get the biggest results.”’ 

Certainly she does, for such a course is 
psychologically sound. Big business con- 
cerns spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually in lectures and laboratories 
for the same object—namely, to get their 
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salesmen into-sympathetic touch with their 
clientele. 

The following is a good example of how 
not to get in touch. In a recent effort to 
arouse women voters in a large city and 
make them vote, postals were mailed to 
them by tens of thousands advising them 
where their polling booths were and urging 
them to vote. That one piece of work cost 
prodigiously in human energy and in cash, 
for all the women’s addresses had to be 
looked up and verified and then the postals 
typed; and yet, conservatively estimated, 
it was a 90 per cent failure. It was a cam- 
paign dud that didn’t explode. Why? Be- 
cause it was psychologically unsound. It 
proceeded on the hypothesis that women 
deeply desired to vote and that once they 
read that postal card and discovered where 
the polling booths were they would rush off 
to do their duty forthwith. 

But actual statistics do not warrant such 
trusting optimism. It requires something 
far more potent than a drab printed little 
postal card with its curt announcement 
through the mail to kindle interest. It’s 
like playing a deuce, with a king out against 
you, overlooking the ace by your thumb. 
Postals, literature, printed stuff are not 
good arousers of enthusiasm. They are good 
in the second stage when the attention has 
been already fixed, but as primary fixers 
they rank low. The best-known fixer is the 
ancient one of going out and meeting your 
quarry face to face. 


Voting as a Favor 


That is the first step. The second step 
consists in selling him the goods after you 
have met him, and it makes precious little 
difference whether the article to be sold is 
good government or a good washing ma- 
chine. Here we may take a leaf out of busi- 
ness salesmanship. A bad salesman does all 
the work himself; he talks, cajoles, im- 
plores, pleads, jokes and works himself into 
a sweat, while the client sits back coldly, 
stolid as a resisting mule. Instinctively he 
resents this external pressure, this putting 
on the thumbscrews. In the end it becomes 
a conflict of will and the poor salesman is 
shown the door. 

“They don’t care a single thing about 
me!”’ bitterly exclaimed a woman who had 
been sent some such literature through the 
mail. ‘They only want my vote. Well, 
they shan’t have it. It’s not that I care 
anything for the old thing; it’s no use to 
me; but I won’t be made a tool. They 
don’t know I’m even on earth all the rest of 
the year—and then they come preaching 
and bullyragging around at election time. 
It gets my goat.” 

This is a jaundiced attitude, but it’s a 
mighty human point of view, and what it 
reveals most clearly is faulty salesmanship. 

‘““Themost discouraging thing,” remarked 
another woman leader to me, “‘is that they 
all seem to feel they’re doing us a personal 
favor by coming out to vote. Nor is this by 
any means confined to the ignorant and the 
poor. ‘Well, since you’ve taken all this 
trouble of coming to see me,’ said a woman 
whom I visited several times in a big up- 
town apartment house, ‘I guess I’ll have to 
think it over, and maybe I will vote.’ She 
promised out of politeness to me! 

“Or take some of the men; they’re just 
as bad. The district leader has sent out 
postals every day for a week, urging the 
laggards, who have promised him faith- 
fully, to make good their word at the polls. 
Election day arrives; they are nowhere in 
sight. Finally the leader sends off a few 
last-minute telegrams to catch these fine 
birds. Last year one of them came hurry- 
ing around in his evening clothes from 
some celebration and said, ‘Well, old man, 
here Iam! And the deuce of a time I had 
getting away too. But I just couldn’t dis- 
appoint you when you went to all the 
trouble of sending me that telegram!’ 

“That slacker was as pleased as Punch 
with himself.. Now this passivity and lack 
of responsibility among the voters give 
the ordinary political worker down in the 
district a life-size pain. They act as if 
they were doing it for us; as if it were our 
exclusive job: I sometimes think the fran- 
chise should be taken from people like that, 
or that they should be compelled to vote 
and forced to pay a fine if they failed. We 
do so much for them! And they do nothing 
but receive, receive, receive!” 

That is just the point. These people are 
political indigents. They have been helped 
and pampered so long that they can no 
longer stand upright. So much is done for 
them that they have come to consider that 


' process strengthens himself. It: 


Me 


they have no responsibility at 
resent it if they do not receive « 
around attention, like some ch 
who has lost the use of his 
ought not 10 te a few overw 
tees in each district thinking oy 
dodges to get out a reluctant ( 
vote. This is bad salesmanshj 
fashioned, as outdated as wooi 
ships. The trick is to make ¢ 
self-starter. Never mind about 
him; make him a collaborator: 
work. He’ll convert hi ar’ 
you can. Mussolini’s great s 
been largely due to his genius in 
Italians into millions of self- 
sionately eager to collaborate w 
Get the women into action: | 
into self-starters by asking 
their children to an entertainn 
district clubhouse; or if they are; 
themselves, to dig up one more 
register, to speak to the janitor 
man or the iceman; to ascertain 
women in the house have registe 
tribute leaflets at a meeting or 
Shift the gear from the passive o 
active clutch; makeit their pz 
“Bill,” said a wise reformat, 
one of the toughest of his 
you’d keep an eye on Joe. Het 
just about O. K. You’ve got a: 
fluence over him. Don’t let hi 
you’re looking after him—see? | 
q. t. Pretend like you want tod 
yourself and just watch him fo 
And so Bill looks after Joe 


ing unto deep. f 1 

The fact is, normal, healthy m 
ings instinctively resent being mle 
fiat, being constrained by exten f 
to do this or that or the other { 
don’t want to receive benefits, 
they want an active partner|p 
the voters responsibility. Treat 
grown-ups. Hand them a job. Fox 
to get around it and don’t butti 
technic. It may be better than » 


Salesmanship in Polic 


It goes without saying that (d 
woman voter should attend tith 
tration of her own household. {| 
big apartment house a comm 
be organized to handle each le 
voters may be busy or poor. § 
better, for it is axiomatic thasv 
time to do more than the rich,or 
is the warp and woof of their ]i>s. 
each voter a missionary and k 
bring in another; check up thepi 
Divide the district up into blos 
ganize the women into minute 
clubhouse testimony meetingsvh 
women relate their experienceshc 
succeeded or were repulsed. Scie 
tales are screams—blazing masrp 
sheer technic. Wind up then 
with little talks on practical sésr 
in politics, showing them the 
what baits to use. | 

Don’t be too insistent on cor 
new recruits all at once to al ¢ 


into action and then let their n 
osity begin to ferment. It will. 
you know they’ll be asking y| 


(0] 
art 
dried system of political beliet.6 
tn 
t 
bed-rock difference between 1? 


a 


lican and the Democratic Part; al 
you'll be stumped. Continue yi 
self-starter tactics and coolly re 
make them find out for themse‘ 
around this juncture, with erry 
hustling to register and convertn¢ 
die in the attempt, that the wi te 
born. There comes a kind of . 
comparable only to that in a ttt 
veterans who’ve been under 12) 
war as no noncombatant can an ar 
into unity. Some call this male 
esprit, but I prefer the term 
ship’’—that deep, strong, walt 
being among tried friends with 
job in hand and striving tow 
mon goal. 

And even then, despite all 
work down in the electio 
front-line troops, so to sp 
candidates may still romp h 
Nevertheless, you know you 
right track. And these are only 
The real offensive will come whe 
is made fit to fight and knowW 
fighting for. As Bairnsfeather ret! 
first seven years are the worst, S¢ 
If winter comes, can sprini 

Editor’s Note—This is the 
series of articles by Miss Frazer. 
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This Oldsmobile is a Great Success! 


Since its announcement last October, the 
Model 30 Oldsmobile Six has enjoyed a 
greater sale than any other model built 
by Oldsmobile in its 27 years of existence. 


The reason is not hard to find. Take the 
sedan for example — 


The body is by Fisher —a name that 
stands for all that is best in fine coach 
building. We could lay bare the frame of 
the sedan and show you the splendid 
workmanship of Fisher craftsmen. We 
could show you how the fine hardwood 
frames are mortised-wedged, glued, 
screwed and bolted. We could become 
very technical in explaining the scientific 
bracing of all the parts which are subject to 
strains. But all this quality can be taken 
for granted when we say— Body by Fisher. 


The chassis ranks as one of Oldsmobile’s 
finest achievements. The 40 H. P. engine, 
with its balanced crank shaft and full 
force feed lubrication, is a marvel of 
economy and power; the sturdy frame, 
the rear axle of latest design, the long, 
resilient springs —these with Delco 
ignition and Harrison radiator are among 
the features responsible for the brilliant 
performance qualities of the car. 


Yet, with all this quality, the Oldsmobile 
Six sedan is priced at $1135. This amaz- 
ing value is adirect result of the purchasing 
power, engineering talent, and manu- 
facturing efficiency of Oldsmobile and 
General Motors working hand-in-hand. 


That’s why the Oldsmobile Six is irresist- 
ible. That is why it is a great success. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part 


of the United States, at a standard price established by the factory, without the addition 
of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. Every Oldsmobile dealer has a 
master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners inspection. 


LDSMOBILE~ 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


«LX 


Sedan at 


SE[35 


Roadster - $ 785 
Touring Car 795 
Sport Touring 915 
Cab - - 985 
Coupe - - 1075 


The G. M.A. C. ex- 
tended payment plan 
makes buying easy. 
All prices f. 0. 6. 
Lansing. Tax and 
spare tire extra, 
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Dermutation allows 
more Time for Breakfast 


More time for breakfast and the newspaper when dermutation clips min- 
utes from your shaving schedule. Dermutation is the scientific term for 
absolute beard-softening. 
This process, perfected by the Mennen Laboratories, reduces shaving 
time by half, adds supreme comfort and safeguards your skin. Any kind 
of water, even the hardest or most alkaline, will work perfectly with 
Mennen Shaving Cream and give you the benefit of dermutation. Use 
cold water if you like, and omit hot applications and finger-rubbing. 
Dermutation causes each stiff, horny hair to become wholly soft and 
pliant. Hairs thus softened offer no resistance, and instead of turning 
back the cutting edge of the razor, allow the blade to cut right through. 


That means speed and comfort. 


The Mennen beard-softening process safeguards your skin during the 
shave, and Boro-glycerine provides unique after-effects. This wonderful 
emollient, compounded by skin specialists, feeds and stimulates the facial 
tissues. By relaxing the pores, the skin is enabled to throw off hidden, 
oily deposits. This gentle action improves the skin and circulation. 


To prove that Mennen lather with its dermu- 
tation action can so thoroughly soften the beard 
and prepare the hairs for easy cutting that no 
props are necessary, try this test: 


Lather thoroughly with Mennen Shaving 
Cream, then wipe off the lather on one cheek. 
Shave just as you would if lather were there. 
Note how easily the Mennen-processed hairs 
shave off. 


SPECIAL TEST 


Try this extraordinary shaving cream at our risk. Buy a handy 35c tube or an extra 
economical S0c tube of Mennen Shaving Cream at your druggist’s. Use it a full week. 
If not completely won by its merits, return the tube to us for a 


full refund. Or, send the coupon below for a free trial tube. 


an Heng. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MEeNNEN 


SHAVING CREAM 


JIM HENRY, clo THE MENNEN COMPANY, 341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


Dear Jim: That dermu- 
tation idea sounds good 
tome. Senda free dem- 
onstrator tube. If I like 
it I promise to get a big 
one at the drug store, 


Name 


or The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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Social Prattle 


UCH lovely gowns as the girls are wear- 
ing this season! Really, I don’t know 
when I ever saw such pretty frocks and such 
pretty faces above them! There is Lily May 
Squinty, for instance, one of the sweetest 
Debs of the season, whose mother was a 
Ranter, you know, and whose grandfather 
was president of the County Bank until he 
was asked to resign. 
Well! Lily is such a charming girl! I saw 
her at the Horseshow yesterday, looking 


_ too dear for words. She had on a little red 


toque, and the simplest little frock imagin- 
able, made out of green chiffon velvet and 
embroidered by hand with pouter pigeons 
in the cutest design I ever saw. I suppose 
Lily got it in Paris, where she spent most of 
the summer, you know, with her aunt, the 
Countess Poponjoy, who was Marion Ik- 
stein, of New York. 

I do think all our Debs are so sweet! 
There is Elsie Slipsley too. I think she is 
just a dear! They say her grandfather has 
given her the Slipsley pearls as a coming- 
out present—but I don’t believe anything 
could spoil Elsie! 

I saw her at the Fiddledooks’ tea, where 
she was receiving with Arabella. She and 
Arabella went to school together, you 
know, in Switzerland, and of course they 
speak French too beautifully. I think it is 
so nice. Isn’t it lovely the way parents send 
their daughters abroad nowadays? It used 
to be that only the boys would go, but now 
everybody sends their daughters, and I do 
think it is so nice. 

Well, what with the Horseshow, and the 
Polo, and the Tennis, to say nothing of all 
the teas and dances for the Debs, Society 
has been terrifically busy this week! I 
should think it would be exhausted. I know 
I am. 

Who should I see at the Polo, yesterday, 
but little Pearle Rolypol! She and her hus- 
band were sitting right in front of me, and 
Pearle had on the daintiest little frock you 
ever saw, all of orange tulle, with a lovely 
bright lavender sash. Pearle eloped, you 
remember, last month, and they say that 
the Rolypols were really quite upset at the 
time. Pearle is so young, you know. But 
when they came back from their honey- 
moon looking so rosy and happy, I suppose 
Mrs. Rolypol just couldn’t resist them! 

At any rate, I hear she has settled a mil- 
lion on Pearlie, and Pearlie is going to 
build a sweet little cottage with it. Pearlie 
is such a sweet girl! 

Have you heard that the Van-Epland 
Hidumps are back from Europe at last? You 
remember Rebecca Hidumps, who married 
Sir Arthur Makintosh, from New Zealand? 
Well, Rebecca went abroad, you know, 
about two weeks after the wedding, and 
she hasn’t seen Arthur since. They say 
Arthur is a splendid fellow, though he used 
to be a tiny bit wild when I knew him as a 
girl at Narragansett. 

Anyway, the Hidumps are back, and 
everybody is wondering what Rebecca will 
do. But I’m sure everything will be all 
right. Rebecca is such a sweet girl! 

I understand that the Michael Cooties 
are going to live in New York. Mrs. Cootie 
was a Slickenback, you know, and all her 
people came from there, but it was so nice 
having her among us, that we just hoped 
and hoped she’d never go away! 

(Ad infinitum.) 


Hints for the Home 
MENU 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Melon i in Vinegar 
Dry Cereal Without Cream 
Coddled Eggs With Mint Sauce 
LUNCHEON 
Roast Duck, Stuffed With Horsehair 
Cucumber Salad 
SUPPER 


Duck Sandwiches 
Cucumber and Melon Dumplings 
Coddled Egg Tarts 


SOLVING THE WINDOW-Box PROBLEM 


S ORDINARILY built, the window box 
for plants is a problem to the woman 


—_ | with fastidious tastes. Indeed, were it not 


ZZ Ze 


em’s 


By MARRY DIXON THAYER 


for the plants in the window hy 
dow box itself might almost bey; 
useless. [; 

If, however, a little thought j. 
upon the window box it ean be ty, 
into a thing of joy anda beauty 

Grasp the window box firmly 


hand, using the thumb and ins 
and tilt it forward until its qj, 
emptied onto the parlor rug, Ny 
strip of rubberized tape from {,. 
and bind the window box seculy 
radiator, so that it will remain j, 
ous position. This novel pla 
window box will be found to , 
charm, and to fill the whole r 
sense of delightful insecurity, — 
_ Once the window box has bec a 
in this manner, onions may he ¢ 
to great advantage, and I kneyg 
who found that radishes could | 
window boxes, and that they lela 
warmth and color to the interio| 
But, whatever you do, remerie 
window box is a window box, 


Games for Childre 


Hyena and the Green P 


AD the players sit in a row o¢] 
in a circle on the floor, {| 
bowed on arms or on legs. Cane 
also in the schoolroom on a rainsla 
a day when the sun is out, whene; 
be bowed on desks, or on the ii 
not too hot. é 

Each player holds out his or }'} 
a period of two or three minut, 
less, during which time the odd ay 
is the hyena, runs on tiptoe, or (a 
up and down in front of the royof 
the seats are in a row, or roundni 
the circle of seats if the seats ar 
and drops the green pea—whicm 
pencil or a rubber band—at hio 
cretion, or as directed by the te: 
his or her mother, or by anyonin 
ity, into one of the outstreted 
whereupon the child receivingsh 
pea leaps to his or her feet andh: 
hyena round and round, or up ad 
should the hyena be caught befc: h 
reaches his or her seat, he or s}1 
the hyena once again. Otherwi: tl 
who received the green pea—whih 
a pencil or a rubber band—bor 
next hyena. The other players ny, 
not, raise their heads while t! ¢ 
going on. 

[Develops muscles of forearmnd 
chest; stimulates lung expansi(,] 


No More Girdles, Gis! 


NS GIRDLES are being wor th 
in Paris, according to a disytcl 
from that city. Frocks areslim als 
and at the same time fluffy ancro 
an effect achieved by the use ola’ 
tucks which are allowed to ha’ d 
front, and to extend as far back ar 
rear center of the inner kneecap) 


The Evening Stor. 
By Marie Eleanor Snoo’ 


Author of The Man Who Had Nrer 
The Sin of a Woman, and otherast 
tales | 


(Synopsis of Receding Chaps 


Taplow McArthur returns after tirt 
in a German prison to attend a hoep 
Long Island where he meets Ind W 
beautiful and dissipated young w«an 
ruining her constitution by eatir y 
tablets, and Muriel Lee, whois jealc}0! 
does not know that she is a drug >nd 
swears that he will prevent her ruit 
and discovers that she is about t 0} 
her husband so that, wild with hot 
termines to preserve her from hers @ 
naps her, taking her to an_uninhal he 
on the border of the Arctie Ocean 


live on dried fish and seaweed for L 


while her passionate spirit 1s Cow 5 
jection and she learns to love himf rh 
and ferocity, but her nerves becom) I 
more frayed and at last loathing an’ di, 
at the same time she shoots him 0). r 
but the shot, which was aimed at - 
lodges itself in his toe and he 1s 01 « 
helpless, so for weeks she ministers 1" 
fully, gathering for his meals choict 


(Continued on Page § 
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vVC Sales Policy Is Vital To Every Buyer 


Since value in relation to price determines 
the economy of any truck purchase 


The General Motors Truck Company 
always has determined the list price of 
its trucks according to a fundamental 
principle—list price is the actual cost 
of producing the truck plus a fair 
profit. 


This policy is significant to the truck 
buyer because it reveals itself to him 
in terms of dollars and of value. 


Just as GMC value has increased by the 


addition of exclusive profit-producing 
qualities— 


So, too, GMC prices have decreased 65 
per cent more than an average of other 
trucks since 1920, the year of highest 
prices. 


Consequently this GMC policy has be- 
come a measuring-stick for true values, 
which buyers recognize as accurate 
year in and year out. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY-—Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Distribution Centers at 


Cincinnati *Los Angeles *Oakland *Spokane 
*Atlanta Clarksburg *Louisville Omaha Salt Lake City 
Baltimore *Dallas | Lincoln *Philadelphia Saginaw 


London, Eng. Pittsburgh San Antonio 


kly *Memphis Portland Shreveport 
Boston Dayton *Minneapolis Parkersburg Toronto, Ont. 
Buffalo El Paso *Milwaukee *Pontiac Vancouver, B. C. 
Beaumont Erie Montreal, Suekec Rochester Washington 
*Chicago Houston New Orlean *St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. 
*Charlotte ~ *Indianapolis *New York *San ike ra 
*Cleveland Kansas City Oshawa, Ont. *Seattle *Direct Factory Branches 


| 


General Motors Trucks 
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Many new cars 
are now equipped 


with Kellys 


In a year remarkable for its advance- 
ment in automobile manufacturing, 
when the makers of cars are going to 
extremes in providing luxurious com- 
fort and peace of mind to the owner, it 
is natural that the makers of many of 
the finest cars in the world have se- 
lected Kelly-Springfields as the tires 
which add the finishing touch. 


Kelly-Springfield tires not only add 
to the distinction, comfort and safety 
of a car but they also contribute to the 
purchaser’s satisfaction through long 
mileage and trouble-free service. 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 48) 
oysters dropped by passing seagulls upon the 
icebergs, but finally worn out with despair and 
anguish she resolves to kill herself. 


CHAPTER 22,431 


NDA picked up the revolver where it lay 

in the drawer of her bureau. She fingered 
the barrel thoughtfully, longing, with all 
her heart and soul, for death. And yet... 
and yet . . . was He not in her life? 
Was there not, perhaps, something 
something worth struggling for? 

Impulsively she turned and contemplated 
him where he lay eating an oyster out of its 
shell. 

How far away from home they were! 
How far from all the haunts of men! And 
there she was—Inda Wanda—without even 
a headache tablet! 

A slight groan escaped her lips. In- 
stantly he flung the oyster from him and 
raised his smoldering eyes to hers. A thrill 
ran through her from marrow to marrow. 
After all, he was a man! Could she kill her- 
self under his eyes? Could she leave him if 
he really desired her? 

They stared at one another a full min- 
ute—for two minutes—and then Inda 
Wanda, very slowly, put the revolver back 
in its place. 

“How is your toe?” she inquired, and 
her voice betrayed not the slightest quiver, 
but she knew that he had read her soul, and 
that only his casting from him that oyster 
had saved her from perpetrating the act. 

“Tt is better,”’ he murmured; ‘much 
betters ene 

She stooped and smoothed his pillow, 
and as she did so he caught her hand in his, 
and pressed it feverishly to his lips. A 
tremor ran through her from marrow to 
marrow again, but she did not utter a word. 

Suddenly he flung her from him, as 
though she had been an oyster, and the old 
evil light flamed in his eyes. 

Inda Wanda fell, striking her head upon 
an icicle, and became unconscious for sev- 
eral hours. 


(To be Continued Indefinitely) 


The Letter Box 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LETTER Box. 
Wee I am a young man, nearing 
my fiftieth year, and I have had fifty 

years of varied experience, but I am out of a 
job although I answer advertisements and 
fill out application blanks all day. 

One of my friends, a man who is head of 
a large concern, says he doesn’t understand 
why I can’t get a job from someone else. 
I am good-looking, a wonderful talker, full 
of ambitions, discreet, vivacious, sweet- 
tempered, quick-witted, and possess an 
attractive personality. 

Yet I see younger men than myself hold- 
ing responsible positions! Why is this? 

A DISCOURAGED READER. 


ANSWER: 

Poor, dear, tired, gifted young man! 
Have you ever thought of getting married? 
The man with plenty of brains and an at- 
tractive personality, but who is always out 
of a job, should find a job as husband. 
I think this is just the start you need. But 
be careful who you pick. Don’t marry a 
girl who isn’t wealthy. You would never be 
able to drag her up to your own level. Why 
not come around some afternoon and talk 
over your troubles with me? 


Marc 


But perhaps you are alrea 
In that case, my poor young m_ 
take a correspondence course? 
spondence course is what youn 
correspondence course in Egy; 
glyphics. You will find it 4) 
stimulating, and of incalculable 
at every turn in the business wk 


M) 

To THE ED. OF THE LETTER Bi 
UY baer Will you please ¢ 
solve a question that is alii 

me mad? It is whether, whey 
and me are married, we will || 
not? 
I am a young girl with blue} 
golden hair, and a fascinating sil 
have bowlegs and a mole on mé 
fiancé is a young man with darly 
a patient look, and a musta 
wears speckled neckties, and he 
Could we be happy, do you thi 
I lie awake every ni 
about it. I try to look at 
somehow I don’t seem to 
We have been engaged t 
fiancé says if I don’t n 
quick it will be too late 
in this life. 


ANSWER: 

Dear little Yearning Hi 
marry immediately! If 
eyes, lovely hair, and a fasc 
you need not worry about 
mole on your chin. Moles ea’ 
removed with the electric neile 
for bowlegs, you know that» 
have come in, and a man whk 
when short skirts were in yoga 
tainly love you more now that 
gone out. 

As to your fiancé, speckled }c 
indeed a trial, but have you ter 
striped ones? And you knowd 
Yearning Heart, we cannot finp 
in men. If his neckties are?l 
correctly tied, that is all you x 
I wouldn’t worry about the onils 
bly you chew gum, yourself. 

And now, dear little Yearn 
I can see absolutely no reasi | 
should not be as happy as lark 

Mp: 


To the Employe, 


HE man who can read cha 
glance is the man who is bint 
ceed. Eyelashes are particular r 
In engaging a stenographer, {| 
eyelashes should always be cord 
If lashes are long and curlingit 
that the applicant has ability L 
curling eyelashes are always 0 
ferred, in stenographers, to shi 
tling ones. Long and curling ‘sl 
been found, in stenographers, 0 
remarkable ability in procurit f 
Observe the applicant keer’. 
lashes are lowered and raise¢sil 
ously, and at rapid intervals, tl} 1 
a sign of sweet temper, and of are 
to please. If, on the other hal, 
remains apparently closed, wh’ t 
appears to be open, this is a sij 0 
tion, and the applicant shoul b 
diately engaged. _ 
(Tomorrow we will diseuss tht 


Redfish Lake, Sawtooth National Forest, Idaho 
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BeeONLY PACKARD? CAN BUILD A PACKARD «= 1924 


etme 


Packard Six Sedan 


Balloon Tires optional equipment on 
all models at reasonable extra cost 


It costs less to own a Packard Six than many 
cars whose list price is even $1000 less than 
Packard. That Packard quality in manu- 
| facture and leadership in design result in 
real economies is evidenced by the follow- 
ing letter from “a man who owns one”: 


SF F FF Ff 


“On purchasing my Packard Six Sedan, I felt I was 
spending far more than I should. Since that time, in 
figuring the upkeep as compared with the car I previously 
had, the initial expense has been cut down so much as 
to make my Packard now stand me far less than the cost 
of the car:I had contemplated purchasing. 


“You will no doubt be interested in looking over the 
following figures: 


a “Have done up to the present nearly 10,000 miles, making 
most of my trips in the Catskills with seven passengers, 
| averaging each time 18 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


‘As to oil consumption, I have used exactly 12 gallons 
and then only when I drained and refilled the crank case. 


“Have never spent one cent for repairs of any kind 
and the same four tires which came on the car look 
today as good as new. 


“T will gladly verify personally any of the above state- 


Nothing that Packard ments to any one whom you might wish to refer to me.” 
can say of its Six and 

Eight can equal the DR. A. H. XIQUES 
enthusiasm of Packard Staten Island, N. Y. 
owners. In these adver- November 28th, 1923. 


tisements, therefore, we 
shall strictly follow our 
own admonition, “ask 
the man who owns one.” 
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Taxicabs use 


for Safety and Economy 


It’s a business proposition with taxicab 
companies. They have learned from 
experience that Weed Chains are the 
dependable device for the prevention 
of skidding. 

Every one of their drivers knows the 
importance of Weed Chains. He 
knows they will prevent his car from 
skidding and that the use of Weed 
Chains at the first threat of rain is a 
stern obligation which he—and his 
company—owes the public. 


Be as wise as the taxi driver—put on 
Weed Chains at the first threat of rain 


The name WEED is stamped on the Cross 
Chain Hooks and on the new Lever Locking 


Connecting Hooks of Weed and Weed De 


Luxe Chains. It stands for Safety and Economy. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (hy SO 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED ‘ 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


istrice Sala ieee DOstON. Chicago 
District Sales Offices ( Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


New York 


San Francisco ~ 


World’s Largest Manufacturersof Welded 
and Weldless Chains For All Purposes 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


to Jaipur. Not that I had any faith in his 
ability to do this, but there is nothing like 
throwing all the rings you have at the target 
you are aiming at. If you get one over you 
get something, anyhow, even though it may 
have cost you a great deal more than it is 
worth. This effort cost me an unlimited 
outlay of suavity in the booking office and 
afterward a somewhat extravagant fee to 
be divided between the hotel runner and 
the second steward of the station platform. 
I never could think of these deputy station 
masters who shoo people aboard trains at 
Indian railway stations as anything but 
second stewards. They always reminded 
me of the second steward on shipboard, who 
always comes around the first day out to 
insinuate in a quiet kind of way that noth- 
ing is to be omitted which might by any 
chance help to insure unlimited comfort 
and happiness to a selected few. He picks 
out this selected few, collects his fees and 
disappears, never to be seen again. 

I wanted a compartment, and the reason 
why I wanted a compartment was that it 
was getting along into the hot season and 
the ride was to be an all-day ride down 
across a blistering desert, bare enough to 
bare one’s soul in resentment against its 
insistent irritation. There are blue glass 
windows in all the better-class carriages, 
but when they are closed, and the traveler 
thinks he is-enjoying the subdued light 
which they produce, he suddenly begins to 
realize that there is a murderous sun beat- 
ing down on a tin roof overhead and that he 
is smothering to death in what seems to be 
a hermetically sealed bake oven. He opens 
the windows and lets in the air, however 
scorching it may be and however laden 
with biting desert dust. The thing to do 
under such circumstances is to get one look 
at the landscape and then lie down and go 
to sleep. This was what I was hoping to do, 
but my hotel porter and the platform stew- 
ard had both failed me, and when I arrived 
at the station it was to be told that there 
was nothing left on the train. 

But I had to get aboard somewhere. I 
was expected that evening in Jaipur, and 
by no less a personage than the diwan 
himself. I was whimsically thinking that 
he might, maybe, meet me with capari- 
soned elephants and enough pomp and cir- 
cumstance to make everybody else think 
I was somebody in particular. I ran up 
and down the platform looking into com- 
partments, while Chabu, my servant, made 
himself just a little more useless than usual, 
when along came the hotel porter and 
said there was a place in a compartment 
down near the end of the train. That was 
a typical incident. The occupants of this 


compartment had tipped the station master, 
but had overlooked the porter! They were 
all closed in, with shutters drawn and 
everything, and they thought they were 
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safe. But the door was not li 
cause, for obvious reasons, no cor, 
door of a railway carriage jn Th, 
locked from the inside. 

My porter opened the door H, 
diately a troubled treble voice Ci 
the gloom saying, ‘‘ Do you want. 
here?” 

I knew exactly what had haje 
I laughed and answered: “No| 
want to come in here. Haven't | 
est wish on earth to come in ht 
may have to. Incidentally, I | 
how you feel and I’m sorry, [| 
was to have a compartment n; 
you see how things are.” 

Then a man spoke. He was; 
out on one of the divans under thi 
where he could not be seen from t’; 

“‘Are you alone?” he asked, | 

“Yes, all alone.’ 

“And do you mind my being) 

“Why, no, certainly not!” 

Then he rose up. 

“Oh, for the love o’ Peter,” he | 
“come on in! You sound good toy 
is a ladies’ compartment and I’ 
pecting to be thrown out any m) 
if there are four of us we are {| 
everything snug. Come on in!” 

There were three of them; ;\ 
Mrs. from somewhere in New Ena 
a sister of the Mrs. They were | 
long trip round the world and 
everywhere. They had sailed ») 
couver, had been to Japan, (ji 
Philippines, Java, Siam, Burm! 
and where not. And everythin; 
beautifully until, encountering irk 
one of those too sudden climatic 
to be expected by the travelerr 
Mr. had been stricken with rly 
and was now a suffering and alm¢ 
cripple. No wonder he wante) 
with his womenfolks. His wife |] 
“father” and he called her “de>, 
they both called the other quiet, pt 
elderly lady ‘‘sister.”’ They reprer 
most attractive type of America), 
and I was sure they had left 4) 
charming family to the various n 
which they had sent at least a torif 
post cards. They had occupielt 
divans—which they had a perfe|: 
do—and this left me with only ¢t 
low-backed chair. But that waal 

As the day wore on it got | 
dustier and more glary all the tig 
under such circumstances you ai! 
mitted to go to sleep, the next bi’ 
to have somebody to talk with yo 
the language of your tribe. At1d 
pooled the contents of our luni| 
and treated ourselves to a pleasaril 
then went on through the afterio 
ing desultorily and intermitti 

(Continued on Page 5 
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Donse BROTHERS. 
| TYPE-B SEDAN 


The Type-B Sedan could well stand as 
a concrete symbol of everything the 
name Dodge Brothers itself has come 
to represent. 


It is honestly and wisely built. It stands 


aa : up under the sternest kind of service. It 
P: pe will serve long beyond the span of life 
| 4 . | usually allotted to a motor car. 


: ey The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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THE SATURDAY 


The Start of a Perfect Day 


Something dainty —something different 
—to give new charm to breakfast 


Crispy, toasty, tasty morsels, which melt in your mouth 
with a nut-like flavor—no appetite can resist them. 


Quaker Puffed Rice—so fairy-like a food that you’d 
never dream it’s so nutritious. But the whole grain is there, 
rich in essential food elements and minerals. And each 
grain steam-exploded to eight times its normal size, to 


make digestion easy. 


Serve with sugar and cream, in bowls of half-and-half, 
and with fresh or preserved fruit. Delicious with melted 
butter as a between-meal tid-bit for the children. 


Include a package with your grocery order today. 


WHOLE WHEAT—in most attractive form 
Quaker Puffed Wheat, steam-exploded, like Puffed 


Rice, to eight times its normal size, is the ideal form of 
whole wheat. Children revel in it. A sleep-inviting bed- 
time dish which puts no tax on the digestion. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S INVENTION 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 
the famed inventions of Professor Anderson— 
foods shot from guns, the most thoroughly 


cooked grain foods known. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
sometimes quite excitedly about American 
politics, the situation in Europe, the virtues 
of the unspeakable Turk, Himalayan 
scenery, the new Indian Government, hotels 
and railroads; the current ubiquity of the 
conducted American tourist; why Amer- 
icans travel that way, and other things of 
interest and importance. 

The day passed, and, as tired and dirty 
as people ever get to be, we arrived in Jai- 
pur just within the outer edge of early 
dark. It was too late, anyhow, for caper- 
isoned elephants to make much of an im- 
pression, so I wasnotsorry when an amazing 
person—a native state equivalent for a 
chuprassi— flanked on either side by a 
considerable detachment of similar individ- 
uals, stepped up to where I stood among 
my belongings on the platform and, having 
identified me, announced that the diwan 
sahib had sent an automobile and a carriage 
and hoped I would forgive him for not 
meeting me in person, which he would 
have done except for an engagement he had 
to keep; and would I accept his apology for 
not having me brought at once to his own 
house, which he was unable to have the 
pleasure of doing because the diwan mem- 
sahib was absent from the city? All suitable 
arrangements had been made for me at the 
hotel; I was to command his servants, 
whose service was at my entire disposal, 
and he would see me in the morning. 

“Splendid!”’ said I; and I might add that 
when an Indian undertakes to entertain a 
friend of a friend of his own he makes no 
reservations whatever. 

So far as hospitality lies within the scope 
of their social liberties, the Indians are as 
hospitable as any people I have ever en- 
countered. Often much too extravagantly 
so on public occasions, but not so frequently 
within the circle of their own home life for 
the benefit of the wondering and wide-eyed 
stranger. I had been sent to the diwan 
sahib by one of his friends, an Englishman 
in Delhi. 

In the jam I lost Mr. and Mrs. and their 
very nice sister, but I found them again 
afterward, so that was all right. The won- 
derful Number One Person gave a few 
orders about my luggage and assured me 
that everything would be attended to. 
Then I was escorted out through the throng 
to the waiting motor car, and with the 
king-pin, or whatever he was, in front with 
the driver, and with four members of his 
ornamental entourage clinging precariously 
to the running board on either side, I was 
whirled at the rate of about fifty miles an 
hour down a long, dusty and by that time 
moonlit road, through a high-arched gate- 
way and up under the porte-cochére of a 
somewhat pretentious hotel, on the low 
veranda of which the proprietor and a 
dozen of his minions stood waiting to re- 
ceive me. 


The Maharaja of Jaipur 


So you see that in India there is nothing 
like being a friend of a friend. Though this 
time it was not the government. It was 
merely a friendly Englishman writing to a 
friendly Indian to say that here was an 
American friend for whose benefit the 
works might be blown up if to see the works 
blown up happened to be among the things 
in which she was interested. Considering 
all of which I wonder why I expected the 
diwan sahib to dawn upon me next morn- 
ing, a richly bejeweled Indian, saying, ‘‘I 
am ver’ sorry. I spik ver’ bad the English.” 
That was what I was hazily looking forward 
to. But wait! 

I shall never forget that night. It was 
my first night in real India. I was in a na- 
tive state. There were no British officers; 
I had passed through no cantonments on 
my way to the hotel; had seen no barracks 
or parade grounds or any men in slick khaki 
uniform; I had passed out of British India 
and was in Indian India, the India of really 
olden times; and when the dinner menu 
was handed to me I was interested in a no- 
tice at the top of it which said in large gilt 
letters that the hotel was ‘“‘under the 
gracious patronage of his highness, the 
maharaja.”’ 

The present maharaja of Jaipur is a 
minor who is being educated under British 
guardianship and brought up in the tradi- 
tions of loyalty to the British raj, for which 
his house is justly celebrated. The late 
maharaja, who died in 1922, seems to have 
been a good deal of a citizen. He enjoyed 
a revenue of about 6,500,000 rupees and 
spent quite considerable sums for modern 
developments within his little principality. 


Marci ! 


This principality lies in the nor 
putana, not far from the 
Indian desert, and embraces 
scrub-timbered jungle as wel] 
cultivated lands which are whol 
ent for their fertility upon the al 
fall. It follows, therefore, that it 
lean years in blighting succeggic 
been overwhelmed time and ag 
terrors of complete famine jn { 
which thousands upon thous; 
died. Among other things th 
haraja did was to spend about, 
rupees on irrigation projects an, 
and railways, to the end that, 
famine, most of the people a 
reached with immediate relief, 
fear of widespread failure of er. 
count of drought has been great] 
He maintained a rather uny 
military force of some 5000 inf 
artillery and 700 cavalry, and: 
Great War began he offered thes, 
the empire along with the neces 
for their maintenance wherever { 
be sent. They served in Me 
and—the Rajputs being fighting; 
served with conspicuous gallantr; 
heavy losses. But the corps y 
kept up to full numerical strengt’ 
no sooner returned to Jaipur in: 
triumph than it was called upon: 
for imperial service; this time | 
with Afghanistan in 1919, which ; 
ugly little engagement, but whic), 
little or no attention in the wor| 
for the simple reason that the | 
fed up on war and was engrossed | 
in other considerations. 2 


0 


Government by Rege: 


This maharaja’s name was Say, 
Singh, and besides other things, 
made a personal contribution o} 
rupees toward the expense of tl 
maintained from his own reyen; 
valuable transport corps on acti} 
He received all the alphabetical I 
Great Britain or the empire had¢ 
on such a vassal; by degrees : 
salute increased from seventee! 
twenty-one, and when he was al’ 
having no son to succeed him, he| 
son of the ancient and honorab | 
Rajawat of Isarda. And it is) 
heir to a vast estate, which is wit 
erage native state really amoun) 
is now being brought up in the 
imperial policy which—modern } 
political disturbances notwithsti 
to establish and maintain, ii) 
throughout all the territories of i 
harmony as may result in the) 
prosperity and happiness of a vi 
ous people. In the meantime t} 
ment of Jaipur is being condu 
board of regents of which the di 
is the chief. 

I went to bed that night in wit 
to me to be an all-pervading ealn« 
taking with me a volume of ;: 
nath Tagore’s fragmental poet’, 
as a soporific, I had already tes 
entire satisfaction. But not ( 
meaningless meanings could bri 
my eyes, and I found myself 
awake, listening to the silence art 
to myself that in India every. 
feathered creature either sleeps it 
night or very softly prowls. Thel 
that I had used up all my air. 
was spacious enough, but its 0) 
were a door which opened ont/é 
veranda and a window away ui 
top of a twenty-foot wall. Or 
was only eighteen feet, or sixtee) 
case, it was very high, as all ¢ 
in this land of many climates a’ 
them hot. 4 

I had been thinking all the ti 
window was tight shut, but I w 
to know what I might do about. 
tight shut? Well, of course! In: 


never die of tuberculosis, though I 
and break my neck sometime, \' 
ligament and become a lifelong cP 
effort to get air; but while I keep? 
ing I shall be breathing all the ail | 

The only way to open this w@ 
by means of a tangled rope whi) 
tached to it in some mysteriou'¥ 
which was festooned with that w) 
housekeeper recognizes as i 
accumulations. It looked as thoj! 
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‘is a significant tribute to Champion 
pendability that Champion spark plugs 
lve been standard on Ford cars for more 
a 12 years. 


é engineers are more exacting; no purchas- 
¢ department buys with greater care than 
i? Ford Motor Company. 


tat Champion ‘has held Ford confidence 
I more than a decade is of very great im- 


i to every one of the millions who 
ive Ford cars. 


| 


1€ very same materials are used in making 
lampions for Fords as in the other types 
‘Champions which are equipment on the 
tire range of motor cars, including more 
an two-thirds of the makes of cars selling 
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for $2,000 and upward. In every Champion 
made, quality is absolutely paramount. 


Among them are Packard, Pierce-Arrow, 
Peerless, Lincoln, Locomobile, Rolls-Royce, 
Wills Ste. Claire, Franklin, Princeton 
and Cunningham and such well-known 
foreign cars as Peugeot, Minerva, Lorraine- 
Dietrich, Talbot-Darracq, Fiat, Itala, 
Hispano-Suiza, DeLage, Isotta-Fraschini 
and Panhard. 


Ask any of the 90,000 dealers who sell 
Champions to allow you to compare them 
with other spark plugs. Champion superi- 
ority is immediately apparent. Champion 
X is 60 cents. Blue Box, 75 cents (Cana- 
dian prices 80 and 90 cents). You will 
know the genuine by the Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite core. They are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


HAMPION 


? 


i 


: Dependable for Every Engine 
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How to Make Sure of Choosing 
the Best Electric Cleaner 


Pee one sure way to definitely prove the superiority of the 
Royal Electric Cleaner is to test it thoroughly in your own 
home. 


Test it alongside any cleaning device or method you may 
choose. You will discover, as have hundreds of thousands of 
other women, that the Royal is not excelled in any test. 


Test the Royal for thorough rug cleaning—you will see how it 
gets all the dirt that’s under and in the rug, as well as surface 
litter. Test it for easy operation—for mechanical efficiency— 
note the ease of using its attachments and their 
will find that the Royal has every feature 
that goes to make a perfect cleaner. 


We urge you to make this comparative 
test because it will prove to you that there is 
no cleaning more perfect than Royal clean- 
ing—no Electric Cleaner that offers more. 


Emblem of { 

You cannot be sure you have the best BUSINESS CHARACTER H 
Electric Cleaner until you have seen the Rice Leaders 
Royal. A Royal Man will gladly bri of the World 
bey if bs oe eee Association 


you one to test. Write us if you don’t 
know his name. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Hair Cutter, Royal Drier, 
Royal Clothes Washer 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

not been touched within the space of at 
least four housecleaning seasons—if they 
have such seasons in Indian India, which 
one is very much inclined to doubt. I 
climbed on a rickety little cane-bottomed 
chair and tackled the combination. I 
climbed down and wrapped my head in a 
towel and climbed back again. My hair was 
full of Rajputana jungle dust, but there 
are differences between dusts just as there 
are differences between most things. I 
tugged away, twisting and turning this 
way and that, and finally I got the rope 
straightened out. After which one gentle 
little pull on the right end of it and, lo and 
behold, a six-foot window stood wide open 
above me! 

“Gr-r-r-and!”’ said I to myself. Then I 
went back to bed and went to sleep without 
reference to Rabindranath Tagore or any 
other mighty intellect. 

But in the vast, clean, moonlit silence I 
was not counting on such possibilities as 
early-rising insects and other pestiferous 
creatures. In the very first glimmer of the 
grayest dawn came a screech owl and 
perched himself on my high-up window 
ledge, where he began to express in his own 
peculiar way what sounded to me like a 
good deal of a legitimate complaint. I ad- 
dressed the bird in soothing accents, asking 
him if in that ghostly hour he could not find 
some way to communicate to me the sad 
story of his lives. He merely screeched. 

“Oh, well,’’ I replied, “‘it probably serves 
you jolly well right! My guess is that you 
were a holy man minus the attributes of 
actual holiness, and that you are now con- 
demned to a long series of penalties for 
having made a mockery of the sacred laws.”’ 

He screeched once more and flew away. 
Whereupon, having started a train of 
thought, I turned on my reading lamp and 
proceeded to delve into a volume entitled 
Hindu Culture. 

There is one thing to be said about Hindu 
culture, and that is that it has a fine repu- 
tation among Hindus. Time and again in 
India I have been reminded of the kind of 
woman who, in a controversy, can be de- 
pended upon sooner or later to assume a 
haughty air and to say for the benefit of all 
and sundry, ‘“‘I’d have you know that I’ma 
lady!” 

I have said to many an Indian: ‘Why 
talk so much about your culture? Why not 
put a little of it into operation for the bene- 
fit of the people? What is it for? And what 
is culture anyhow? Isit merely an age-old 
accumulation of tradition, literature and 
art, and must it stand as an everlasting 
obstruction in the path of modern progress? 
Is there no culture expressed in modern 
conceptions of mere human welfare?”’ 


The Order of Quihais 


But too many studious Indians detest the 
word “‘progress.’” What they want is to 
progress backward, and in this age of elec- 
tricity and miraculous invention they find 
this a rather difficult thing to do. The 
people simply will not follow. The author 
with whom I decided to commune until 
there was a chance of getting a bath and a 
cup of coffee began right away by saying 
that the learned had ‘‘been trying to con- 
jure with the word ‘progress’”’ and that the 
multitude had “acceptedit asashibboleth.”’ 
I went on reading and gathered that though 
he regretfully acknowledged progress as 
something which could not be arrested, he 
had his doubts as to its value and rather 
leaned toward a certain Western belief that 
“progress may be regarded as a substitute 
for the weakening idea of Providence.” 

“Chabu-u-u!”’ 

“Lady sahib!”’ 

He was right outside my door, and there 
is no other way than this to call a servant 
in India unless you have been in the coun- 
try long enough to have learned to yell 
“Quihai!”’ This means “come here,” or 
something to that effect, and it invariably 
fetches a minion on the run. The old and, 
in their own opinions, almost always pre- 
maturely retired Indian service men who 
haunt the clubs of London are known as 
Quihais, because they simply cannot cure 
themselves of the quihai habit. The word is 
pronounced Kee-hy-ee, with a strong ac- 
cent on the second syllable, and it has a 
commanding sound. However, I had not 
yet qualified for membership in the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Quihais. 

“Chabu-u-u!”’ 

“Lady sahib!”’ 

“Please arrange my bath.” 

“At once, lady sahib!”’ 


' fervor: 


“And Chabu!” 

“Lady sahib!”’ 

“Send a waiter in about t 
with coffee and rolls, and q 
hot milk.” 

“Will do, lady sahib.” 

To arrange my bath all he ha 
to go round to the rear entrance 
coolie to carry into my bath 
opened onto the back veranda, { 
pails of hot water, these to bed 
a tin tub—of the foot-bath y, 
slightly enlarged —which stood j 
of a kind of concrete slop 
hole at the bottom of its 0 
which waste waters were 
poured into the general and 
atmosphere; the trouble 
atmosphere was not as all 
might have been, with th 
prevailing odors remind 
many things besides flo 
the spring. 

Through these holes in th 
room walls snakes crawl. 
how many people are k 
India by reptiles, because 
millions who believe in the sacre 
creatures, and especially of ti 
“Shesh, the emblem of all | 
would report such an incident 
getting the snake into trouble | 
ring his somewhat fearsome al 
I have been told of an actuall 
annual mortality of nearly 30,0) 
know that no sensible person 
into a bathroom or fumbles abo 
in damp or dimly lighted pla 
looking to see that he is not too 
companioned. 


The Rose:Colored ( 


There is a little brute calle 
which has no dignity as to sizea 
standing even among snakes. 
the deadliest of them all and ; 
haunts are moldy corners and 
human habitations. He is pari 
dicted to bathrooms and i 
round sinks of various sorts. } 
has yet been produced—as 4 
the cobra and the Russell’s 
which to inoculate against hit 
there is no known antidote wi 
overcome his poison. Just on 
and within two hours at most 
dead, having died a terrible di 
little thought with which to ben 
ing, is it not? 

Chabu came in and almost ii 
breath said, “‘Lady sahib, the 4 
is in the drawing-room.” 

“All right,” said I, ‘tell him! 
out.” 
Oh, our devastating Western 
comprehension! Why should | 
known enough to be duly impre 
should I not have known that 
would have to be relayed all ¢ 
from Chabu through the person 
he was privileged to commun'tt 
person after the person, and si 
person who was privileged to cai 
with the diwan sahib? O1 
about that sort of thing 

But the diwan sahib! 
He would not? ig 

“Oh, good morning!” 
you had a fine night an 
strenuous morning in our 
Americans say.” 

I had to revise all 
Here was a most enga 
narily handsome and 
looking gentleman who 
a Piccadilly accent. Wh 
what England has done 1 
India. It all depends upe 
view. Everything about 
and particularly his clothes. 
aristocracy. He wore Indian 
every detail, but there was a Kt 
perfection about him which wot 
cult to describe, while he was rele 
gether irresistible by a pugaree |§ 
brown which was more wondr 
than any pugaree I had ever? 
morning until 11:30 was ent 
disposal; his car was waiting || 
and we would go out and hava 
what Pierre Loti once deseribeas 
rose-colored city. The ten 
Frenchman exclaims with 


“What an astonishing and ki) 
it must have been that p! 
rose-colored city, where 4 
ramparts, palaces, towers, 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is to 
foster independent produc- 
tion, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


and art of the screen. E 


i ory other week. 
ick your thea- 
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‘\e Great Movie Fleet 


Frank Lloyd’s fleet of sixteenth 
“h ships sailed out of Los Angeles 
b to take part in the sea battles 
ic vill be seen in ‘““The Sea Hawk”’ 
. |. imagine the old salts stroking 
it ards and saying ‘Strange craft 
t se waters !”” 
dj sht they were. Never since the 
s) Sir Francis Drake and Balboa 
‘e.y such vessels sailed the Pacific. 

a stately Spanish galleon, with 
cameras stowed away instead 
‘ sure chests, moving into posi- 


hijea Hawk” will be the biggest 
‘ry ever put upon the screen. 
\(tafael Sabatini’s novel and pre- 
elr the screen treat. 


ater the Goddess of Love 
\ HEREA,” produced by Samuel 
oldwyn (not now connected 
oldwyn Pictures), directed by 
Fitzmaurice and adapted from 
Hergesheimer’s best selling 
looms up on the horizon as a 
4c sensation of the season. 
Micture is a love drama reveal- 
man’s impulses; a man swept 
seething currents of the war’s 
rath of high society. Lewis 
Alma Rubens, Constance Ben- 
ii Irene Rich head the cast. 
j2rea is the name the ancient 
gave to Venus, the goddess of 


on the Jury,” 


The Real Sahara 


Not a flat, beach-like stretch of sand, torrid 
day and night. The real Sahara is a place of 


a million miniature hills, billowing away into the horizon—a place 


where overcoats are always welcome. 


Three Pictures on the Movie Horizon 


Pick your entertainment in advance. 
tures are coming that you will not want to miss. 
Sea Hawk,” ‘‘A Son of the Sahara,’’ and ‘‘The Woman 
will provide three evenings well spent. 


Three big pic- 
“The 


Edwin Carewe learned all this when he went to Algeria to film 


“A Son of the Sahara,’”’ a romantic story with Bert Lytell and Claire Windsor in the leading roles. 
The camels and Arabs in the above picture are making their debut as screen actors. There are 


hundreds of them, a little bewildered at the strange proceedings, in some of the scenes. 


“When a Man’s a Man” 


ASR OUNDE BE LS WrRaUG Eire 

through his facile pen, speaks to 
more people than all the radio broad- 
casters of the country. It is estimated 
that fifty millions of people have read 
his novels. Nearly a million and a 
half copies of ‘‘When a Man’s a Man” 
have been distributed throughout 
America. And now, to tell his story 
to many times that number comes the 
motion picture version, produced by 
Principal Pictures. 


Seeing ‘“‘When a Man’s a Man” is 
like getting better acquainted with a 
group of mighty interesting people. 
Out they jump from the printed page 
and live their lives all over again be- 
fore our eyes. 

The story is interpreted by John 
Bowers, Marguerite de la Motte, For- 
rest Robinson, George Hackathorne 
and Robert W. Frazer. 


New Corinne Griffith Picture 


ORINNE GRIFFITH doesn’t stop 
after one success, or two. With 
“Black Oxen” and ‘“‘Lilies of the 
Field’”’ completed she is now playing 
in a society drama entitled ‘‘ For Sale.”’ 
The author is Earl J. Hudson, the man 
who wrote ‘‘Sundown.”’ 
It is society drama with Miss Grif- 
fith in an emotional role such as only 
she can interpret. 


“Flowing Gold”’ 


Oil! Men fight, lie and plot 
for the possession of it. 
Rex Beach novel is the most 
fascinating story of the most 
fascinating industry ever pre- 
sented on the screen. 
for it at your local theatre. 


Pick of Recent Pictures 


Vers life is emptier by twenty-one 
loud laughs and six dozen chuckles 
if you haven’t seen ‘‘HER TEMPORARY 
HusBanp.”’ It’s as delightful a screen 
farce as has ever been filmed. Owen 
Moore, Sylvia Breamer and Sidney 
Chaplin are the trio who provide the 
merriment. 

“FLAMING YOUTH”’ continues to be 
ideal entertainment for millions of 
theatregoers. With Colleen Moore in 
the leading role it has taken its place 
among the outstanding productions of 
all time. 

As for ‘‘ BLACK OXEN,”’ it is creating 
more interest than even we dared to 
hope. Gertrude Atherton’s novel of 
rejuvenation, brought to the screen, 
has set the country talking and won- 
dering. And, of course, it brought 
further popularity to Corinne Griffith 
and Conway Tearle. 

“PAINTED PEOPLE”’ is another one 
that is hitting the Great American 
Public in the right spot. Colleen 


Moore again—this time in a small 


town drama, with comedy attached. 
Richard Connell, a Saturday Evening 
Post author, wrote the story. 
“TORMENT” is a good example of 
how the screen has progressed, melo- 
dramatically speaking. Maurice Tour- 
neur has produced a thriller that 
makes one understand that adventure 
may be stumbled over by the most 
prosaic. 


This 


atch 


(left) 


She had threatened suicide in a 
wild outburst of despair, and the 
man beside her suavely handed 
over a revolver! Was it braver to 
take his dare or the dare of the 
world—to live? 


In “The Woman on the Jury,” 
Sylvia Breamer has a dramatic role 
> seldom equalled on the screen. 
The story speeds on to a tremen- 
dous climax. One woman and 
eleven men inthe jury room. And 
one ballot read “Not Guilty!” 


Although her own happiness trem- 
bled in the balance she cleared the 
name of the girl on trial. 


Strongheart Pays a Visit 


TRONGHEART, the greatest dog 

actor in movies, paid me a noisy 
visit a few weeks ago. Lady Jule, 
rather wan after a_ transcontinental 
tour and many receptions, only wagged 
her tail and lay down. Both these 
beautiful police dogs appear in ‘‘The 
Love Master,’”’ filmed amid the snows 
of Banff, Canada, which is now being 
shown in leading theatres. They 
traveled in fine style to New York, be- 
came the center of attraction at the 
dog show, and thén departed to ap- 
pear at theatres throughout the coun- 
try in conjunction with the showing of 
“The Love Master.”’ 


“Lilies of the Field” 


The unusual picture of society 
life with Corinne Griffith and 
Conway Tearle in the featured 
roles. A masterpiece of screen 
entertainment awaiting your 
inspection—and (weprophesy) 
your approval. 

. Wright) 
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got it 


—that Hinge- 
Cap wins!” 


eee new Hinge-Cap on 
Williams spells efficiency — 
minutes saved. It is the only 
shaving tube cap that can’t get 
lost. 


And just as we give you the 
most efficient tube, so we give 
you, too, themosteflficientcream! 
—Efficient because Williams lather is 
heavier and holds its moisture in 


against the beard. The hairs are sof- 
tened all the way through. 


—Efficient because there’s a lubricating 
film between your skin and the blade 
that eliminates pulling and drawing. 


—Efficient because after the shave a 
soothing ingredient in Williams has 
cooled and soothed your face so that 
your daily shave is comfortable no 
matter how heavy or bristly yourbeard. 


You'll like Williams in every 
particular. No artificial coloring 
in this cream. No complexion 
soap could do more for your 
skin. 

Start tomorrow with Williams! 


THE J. B. Wixitams Co., GLASTONBURY, Conn, 


The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) 
Limited 
1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


with the new 


Hinge-Cap=> 


Aqua Velva is our 
newesttriumph—a 
scientificafter-shav- 
ing formula. For 
free trial bottle 
write Dept. 13-B. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
temples are of one color, evenly diapered 
with posies of white flowers. One might 
almost think that all the walls had been 
hung with an antique chintz of floral de- 
sign, or that the town had been hewn out of 
onyx in the style of the old cameos of the 
eighteenth century. It is so different from 
anything elsewhere, and the whole effect 
is one of complete and charming improba- 
bility.” 

All of which is true. The present city— 
the largest now in Rajputana—was built 


by Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh in 1728 when 


he abandoned the ancient and magnificent 


Amber on the hills only eight miles away 
because of a continuously inadequate water 


supply. 


The diwan sahib thought we might better 
begin the morning with a visit to the Ram 
Newas and the museum, the Ram Newas 
being a public garden of about seventy-five 
acres which was given to the city by the 
late maharaja, he being sufficiently modern 
in his views to provide it with a fine orna- 
mental band stand, with playgrounds and 
a fully equipped open-air gymnasium. All 
of which is well worth mentioning, because 
such benefactions are not common in India. 
Along the far upper end of the park are 


| huge steel-barred corrals and cages in which 


are kept numbers of magnificent tigers— 
most of them of the man-eating variety— 
which the maharaja’s constantly employed 
tiger hunters have captured in the near-by 
jungles. 

The foundation stone of the Albert Mu- 
seum was laid by Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, when he visited India in 1876, and 
that is why it is called the Albert Museum. 
It is a fine building in the highly ornamental 
Indo-Saracenic style, and it houses a very 
interesting general collection, which in- 
cludes practically everything from ancient 
tapestries to embalmed specimens of the 
lowest forms of animal life, the idea having 
been that it was to provide educational 
assistance to students of all kinds. 


Eyes Blind to Dirt 


But at this point I think I must inter- 
polate a brief observation of another kind, 
first asking the diwan sahib to forgive me 
and begging the pardon of all Indians whose 
sensibilities I may be unfortunate enough 
to wound. I found the Albert Museum 
dirty; everything in it was dirty and badly 
kept, and I would not mention this par- 
ticular and perhaps unimportant instance 
except that I wish to go further and say 
that nowhere in India have I ever visited a 
public institution of any kind which was 
under Indian supervision, and found it 
clean or anything but run down and neg- 
lected as though nobody was responsible 
for its upkeep. There is a splendid museum 
in Calcutta, for instance, whole galleries of 
which, filled with priceless treasures, look 
as though they had not been dusted or 
swept in twenty years, while perishable 
collections, all but invisible behind the 
grimy glass of great cabinets, are falling 
into decay. 

I cannot say who is to blame for such 
conditions, but it is one thing for which the 


patriots certainly cannot damn the British 
raj. The Indians are the controlling ele- 
ment in nearly all the important munici- 
palities; they direct their own colleges and 
universities and are practically unhampered 
in their superintendence of innumerable 
hospitals and other establishments of public 
utility, and—I hate to say it—I have never 
been in any such establishment that was 
even passably well kept. All of which is 
the more observable because it offers such 
a striking contrast to the conditions main- 
tained in public institutions under British 
supervision. 

The archeological department of the 
government was not provided for at all 
until 1870, and for many years it maintained 
a somewhat intermittent and precarious 
existence. Nevertheless, it has to its credit 
an amazing volume of accomplishment. In 
addition to rather tremendous undertak- 
ings in the line of antiquarian research, it 
has rescued from desecration and dilapida- 
tion most of the great monuments of ancient 
and medieval India and has put upon them 
the stamp of its efficiency and of a fine 
appreciation of their value. Only a few 
years ago the old fort and Mogul palaces of 
Delhi and Agra were the abandoned haunts 
of owls and bats and pigeons. They were 
incrusted with filth and were crumbling 
into ruin. There was not much money with 
which to engage in the enterprise of rescue 


and conservation, but when Lord Curzon 
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was viceroy he took it upon himself to re- 
cast the whole scheme, his enthusiasm ex- 
pressing itself not only in governmental 
orders but in considerable contributions to 
the archeological fund from his own private 
fortune. Since when the work of restora- 
tion has proceeded apace throughout the 
country, with the result that hundreds of 
ancient tombs and palaces and temples 
have been cleared of débris, have been 
painstakingly repaired and are now monu- 
ments of immaculate charm, set for the 
most part in the midst of glorious and 
splendidly kept gardens. Whatever the 
British are responsible for in India is im- 
maculate; their cantonments are immacu- 
late; all their numerous environments— 
governmental, educational judicial, com- 
mercial, domestic, social—are immaculate, 
and in making an inescapable comparison 
one can only decide that the Indians, like 
most Eastern peoples, are blind to that 
which offends the Western eye and the 
shortest if not the ugliest name of which is 
dirt. I don’t believe I ever went sight- 
seeing with a Britisher in India who did 
not, in contemplating some fine example of 
conservation, sooner or later remark: 

“Tf the British should get. out of India 
how long do you think this would last? 
Within three months everything in the 
country, with the possible exceptions of the 
Taj Mahal and Fatipur Sikri, which have 
hereditary and endowed caretakers, would 
be restored to the pigeons, while all the fine 
gardens would be grown up again into the 
jungles they were.” 

And no doubt this is partly true. 

In the rose-colored city, with its wide, 
straight streets attesting the wisdom and 
large-mindedness of its founder; with its 
magnificent walls and many noble gates; 
with its surrounding hills crowned with 
forts and mighty-seeming battlements of 
magnificent masonry, there is much to 
see. But who, having seen, can do any- 
thing but inadequately describe? People 
more than anything else, interest me. I 
go through the fascinating, gaudily bright 
streets of Jaipur, for instance, and I forget 
to look at the quaint buildings and the 
grimy shop windows filled with enameled 
brasses of surpassing workmanship; with 
semiprecious jewels, the product of the 
state, grotesquely or most intricately set; 
with flaring rugs and glaring tapestries; 
with old water-color prints depicting the 
splendors of ancient days; with fantastic 
weapons and cumbersome armors delicately 
damascened; with what not in specimens 
of a native craftsmanship which has boasted 
a world celebrity for ages. I forget to be 
impressed by the unimaginable Palace of 
the Winds or to fasten in my mind any but 
the haziest pictures of palaces and courts, 
schools and colleges and such other things 
as men are proud of because they are evi- 
dence of men’s will and ability to achieve. 


Striking Street Scenes 


My attention is concentrated upon the 
men themselves. I stand and watch a 
craftsman at his work. He is one among 
hundreds of his kind and he is doing that 
which his ancestors for generations have 
done. He sits on his heels before a tiny 


‘forge in a dim-lit, smoked and cobwebby 


cubbyhole, surrounded by materials and 
clumsy-looking implements, and he is en- 
gaged in turning out a thing of such deli- 
cate beauty that one thinks when it is 
finished that it could not have been fash- 
ioned by any but fairy hands. His forehead 
is smeared with gray powder and he wears 
round his neck a wreath of fresh marigolds, 
by which he advertises the fact that he has 
been paying recent homage to Kali, god- 
dess of destruction. 

Down through the street, weaving in and 
out among the bull carts and the curiously 
canopied carriages, comes a romping com- 
pany of men. They are performing a fan- 
tastic dance and making strange grimaces, 
while they utter weird howls and shrieks of 
high-pitched laughter. They are throwing 
upon one another and upon all the passers-by 
a crimson powder. Their faces and heads 
are covered with it; their clothes are bril- 
liant with its stain, while their hands and 
arms are as hands and arms dipped deep in 
blood. 

A religious festival! It is rather hideous, 
but is saved by hilarity from being too alto- 
gether unpleasant. I watch this company 
out of sight; I ignore innumerable beggars 
whining close about me; to notice one of 
them would be to risk a riot and a clam- 
oring assault in which practically nobody 
in the entire population would scorn to 


r 


things for you to see. Co 
sahib, and permit me to 
is what he says. 

The next morning the 
unable to go with me to / 
his car and a wonderful old 
maharaja’s college who 
eclectic religion, was a litt 
thing and knew the histo 
He was delightful! We d 
royal mausoleums, stopp 
white marble tomb with 
maharaja honored his fay 
only wife for all I kno 
slightly less magnificent 
inclosure with which he hon 
elephant; through tum 
and the splendid estates of n 
and so on—with more ruins 
else to engage our atter 
rounded a steep hill on a 
and came upon the far-f| 
Jaipur’s ancient capital. 


A Labyrinth of Drec 


No vehicle was ever built thd 
taken up the hill to the marvelo ; 
and palaces which crown its ru‘ 
but at its base there is an open 
where elephants are kept, and 
the upper deck of one of thest 
pilgrim must finish his pilgring 
diwan sahib had made arrang 
me to have the largest pachydn 
maharaja’s stables. He thought) 
that this would please mend 
but I will say that if the granc) 
had been even a shade more ea 
my courageous spirit surely wi 
failed me. - | 

Anyhow, there he stood, with | 
ous person almost entirely eon 
graceful folds of a considerable 
red velvet draperies, while his nb 
palace uniform, lounged at ease1 
mediate vicinity. But also therit 
Mr.! Well, I declare! I wasas 3 
him as though I had known hirf 
years. Poor old dear! His rij 
was no better, so of course he wa! 
get aboard an elephant, and sin 
not possibly walk he had to sit di 
at the bottom of the hill and view 
picture of departed glories from ‘1 
while Mrs. and sister rode up in { 
inspect it in detail. 

I cannot attempt to describe /4 
is a labyrinth of dreams in 2 
marbles and mirrored interiors” 
fantasy, a fiction, a setting fo! 
Nights’ entertainments. But it u 
described. It is badly kept, bu 
kept than most monuments of 
Indian India, and my old profess|' 
many strange stories about it. | 

After passing through a wide 0 
at the top of the tremendous : 
which the approach to the palac 
the visitor reaches a nage, 
white marble steps, just off the 
of which there is a famous ancien 
Kali, before which every morning! 
sacrificed. The sacrifice had , 
completed when I arrived; the vr 
were still present, grouped here 
in various attitudes of adoration) 
passed them, with a glance at tt 
image with its long red tongue 
ments of skulls, I had to step ? 
avoid a great pool of blood on thee 
marble pavement. d 

When I began to write I intend 
course of this article, to get alll 
down to Benares, which is the hea 
of the gods and the heart and 7 
Hindu culture; but it seems that 
nothing to be said for me except’ 
unconscionably garrulous and tha’ 
allow myself leeway to reach with! 
able limits any point originallyé 
upon as a near-enough stopping If 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will aj" 
early issue. 


em you greet yourself in the 
ng, do you see that other you 
g and scowling, or does he 
ion you with a sparkling eye 
‘ cheerful face that says: 
(sa bright start to a brand 
ay”? 


i you own or rent your 
you are the one to light it 
‘ly. But don’t think of that as 
lem—just use National White 
‘A lamps generously through- 
te house. 


zy belong in portable floor and 
ps, and in every kind of 
0n which you use open shades 
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A New Light 
nm an Old Friend 


—pendants, showers, small bowls, 
wall brackets, and in closets. In all 
such fixtures, they give real illumi- 
nation without glare. 


You. can get National White 
Mazpa lamps by the carton—six 
lamps. Keep a supply on hand. Near 
you is a National Mazpa lamp store 
—where the Blue Carton or the 
Blue Carton Lantern is displayed. 
There you can obtain real infor- 
mation about good lighting. 

Write to National Lamp Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for “Modern Recipes For Lighting the 


Home,” which shows how to light properly 
all the rooms in your home. 


VATIONAL 
[AZDA LAMPS 


; 
| 
oe | 

i 
i) 


Nela Park, through 
its Engineering and 
Research Divi- 
sions, serves 20 
factories in the 
production of 
National Mazpa 
lamps. 


G2) NATIONAL LAMP WORKS (47> 
5) OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (36) 
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‘Drink it 
through 
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through a -strajy. 
just that ‘novelty 
long for. Much 
too. Straws p 
thereby aiding c 
At school, at H 
you may be, sérve milk, and 
cold drinks, with|Stone’s Straws 
Thousands of schbols use them 
in serving milk 
dren. Made and\facked entirely 
by machinery, 
lutely sanitary. 
Buy the handy 
from your drugg 
a dime---several 
Take home a 

today. 
Druggists F 

use the round) spill-proof 
box of 500 Stoke's Straws 
assures ful ee and 
guarantees pefiiection. 


The Stone Straw © 
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i _ 

yy that children 
more healthful, 
‘¢vent gulping, 
igestion. 

dme, wherever 


ome Package 
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Safegaard the top 


from Glass to lap 


|| in Washington Square South. 
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“T’m not in the habit of dropping in at 
strangers’ studios,’”’ she reminded him. Yet 


| some floating aroma of adventure quick- 


ened her pulse. 
“Of course you're not,” he agreed. “But 


9' I was wondering if we couldn’t make it a 


sort of business meeting, say for some off 
Sunday. I'd give an arm to get that gar- 
denia tone down against the right back- 
ground.” 

The gardenia slowly deepened to a pale 
rose. There was something unmistakably 
arresting about this eccentric artist with 
the slightly abashed eyes. And the aroma 
of romance thickened about Miss Fifty- 
Seven. 

““Sunday’s my only free day,” she finally 
acknowledged. 

The abashed eyes blinked meditatively 
behind the thick glasses. 

“‘T was going down to Long Island for the 
week-end. But I can cut that. Couldn’t 
I phone my married sister to run in from 
Morristown on Sunday, to be a sort of 
floorwalker while we’re finishing up our 
crumpets and tea?” 

Hazel’s thoughtful eyes studied his face. 
There was an air of honesty about it that 
she liked. And he could help her, she re- 
membered, in the things where she most 
needed help. 

“T’ll leave that to you,” she said, un- 
settled as to which course seemed the more 
advantageous. But it was a new friend- 
ship, and a new friendship meant a new 
chance. 

“Then we'll make it Sunday afternoon 
at two. My name’s Gulick, Bob Gulick, 
and my studio’s the third from the corner 
Is that a 


’ 


bargain?” 

She nodded, almost shyly, embarrassed 
at the discovery that he was solemnly shak- 
ing hands with her. Her embarrassment 
increased as he continued to hold her hand, 
while his intent yet impersonal eyes con- 
tinued their study of her face. She was 
still smiling over the further discovery that 
Mr. Robert Gulick had forgotten both his 


| parcel and his change when she looked up 


to see Donn Weaver standing close beside 
her counter. t 
His eyes were dark with resentment as 


| he stared after the departing figure with 


the cane crooked over one elbow. 

“You seem to be starting well,”’ he said 
with a note of bitterness which took the 
smile from the face of Miss Fifty-Seven. 

“Not so badly,’ she said with self- 


| protective levity. Then she added, as she 


beheld the suspicious-eyed Mr. Moysey 
bearing down on them, ‘‘ You’d better buy 
something quick or I’]l end up before I’ve 
really got started.” 

“Vl take that camisole thing,” asserted 
the morose-eyed Donn. ‘“‘But is it a prac- 
tice in this store to hold a customer’s hand 
after a purchase?” 

Hazel did not answer him. He seemed, 
of a sudden, very far away from her. 

“Are you going to stay in this dump?” 
he inquired after a glance about the count- 
ers of shopworn merchandise. And the 
pantherlike Mr. Moysey started percep- 
tibly at that opprobrious epithet of ‘“dump.” 

“Of course not,’’ was her somewhat un- 
expected reply. “I’m going to stay here 
only until I can move on to something bet- 
ter.” 

The morose look in Donn’s eye merged 


| into one of hunger. 


“Then why not move on to me?”’ he sug- 
gested. “Those Winton Press people have 
raised me fifty a month and put me at old 
Witherspoon’s desk. That means we could 
move into one of those Ninety-eighth 
Street apartments any day now, and put 
enough by to get a place of our own out in 
Passaic before the grit and grime of this 


| burg burns our souls up.” 


Hazel, with her eyes half closed, was 
remembering the crowded and colorful 


| panorama of Fifth Avenue as one looks up 
| the long slope of Murray Hill. And it did 


not seem the sort of place to burn one’s 
soul away. ; 

“T think New York is wonderful,” she 
said with a slow shake of her head. “And 
I think you are wonderful, Donn. But 
there’s something big and untried here that 
I can’t seem to turn away from. It’s like 
going up a hill you’ve never gone up before, 
a hill where you could see almost anything 
from the top. And I’d always feel cheated 
if I didn’t go up that hill—and go up on my 
own feet.” 
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MEAN IEAIN DILEID 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Donn, without looking at it, took the 
parcel which she handed to him. 

“But supposing it doesn’t lead to what 
you're looking for?”” he demanded, trying 
to inclose her hand in his. 

“Tt won’t—but I’m on my way,” she 
retorted with one of her self-defensive 
flippancies. 

“Then remember that I’m waiting, when 
you're tired of the climb,” he told her, so 
quietly that she scarcely suspected the 
valorous effort it was costing him. 

Her eyes thanked him as he turned away. 
She loved him, she knew, for his loyalty, 
for his patience, for that dogged devotion 
which had survived the turbulent quarrels 
of childhood. 

But there was one side of her that Donn 
could never understand. 

She sighed as she refolded three ruffled 
pieces of lingerie which an angular woman 
with hennaed hair had inspected and dis- 
dainfully thrust aside. Miss Fifty-Seven 
was scarcely conscious of the feline move- 
ment of Mr. Moysey as he turned and 
stooped over her discarded sales book. It 
was not until she noticed the pink flesh 
above the constricting wing collar mys- 
teriously darken to a dull magenta that she 
realized he was intent on an inspection of 
a carbon copy of his own caricatured figure. 

Slowly he drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“And who is this supposed to be?’’ he 
demanded, confronting her with the fatal 
page. 


Miss Fifty-Seven felt the blood mount ° 


to her face. 

“Tt’s just a drawing,” she feebly con- 
tended, vaguely disturbed by inarticulate 
noises coming from Pinkie Doran’s averted 

ace. 

“You may find it a somewhat expensive 
one,”’ announced the indignant aisle man 
as he slowly deleted the obnoxious page 
from the pad. 

“T didn’t mean to offend you,’ mur- 
mured the girl, with downcast eyes. 
“T wouldn’t do that for the world.” 

But humility was a salve too thin for a 
hurt so deep. 

“Kindly bear in mind, Miss Lerner, that 
our projected evening at the Cameo Theater 
is now a thing of the past,” Mr. Moysey 
proclaimed with all the dignity at his com- 
mand. : 

The bruised violet eyes watched him as 
he turned away. 

“And you may not climb out of this 
dump,’’ he added as he swung about on 
her again, “as quickly as some of your 
friends would like to see you!” 

Miss Fifty-Seven watched the controller 
of her destinies as he passed down between 
his brightly laden counters. Then she 
sighed, for the second time in one afternoon. 
These men who were so willing to hold out 
a hand to you didn’t always help you, 
after all, as much as they promised. 


qr 


VV HEN, the following Sunday, Robert 

Gulick admitted the rapt-eyed and 
slightly tremulous Hazel to his Washington 
Square studio he noticed an unmistakable 
shade of disappointment creep over her 
face. He thought, at first, that this was 
because she had found him alone in his 
bachelor quarters, and he was unneces- 
sarily explicit in his explanations of why 
his married sister from Morristown had 
failed to put in an appearance. But Hazel 
saw her spirit of high adventure dashed by 
quite another circumstance. For one quick 
and eager glance about the room persuaded 
her she was not to be confronted by the 
splendor which she had vaguely expected 
in such a place. It impressed her, in fact, 
as a chamber of rather crowded shabbiness, 
harboring things that looked dishearten- 
ingly old—old bronzes and old tapestries 
and old furniture. And the studio itself, 
with its stained easels and worn dummies 
and littered drafting tables, took on the 
ponerse air of a workroom none too carefully 
ept. 

She sat chilled and quiet as Gulick made 
tea in a somewhat battered samovar, which, 
he explained, he had picked up somewhere 
in the Ukraine. She betrayed the honest 
appetite of youth before his buttered 
crumpets and cinnamon toast, but she re- 
mained oddly self-immured until he ven- 
tured to show her a few of the things, the 
little things, as he phrased it, which he had 
been working on. é 


~ 


7 

* 

Her instinctive feeling for 
there were both power and hy 
paintings of his. And befor, 
lating knowledge of his skill 
slowly fell away from her, 
vague sense of having been ; 
something vanished as he ¢ 
with the canvas of a my. 
girl leaning on a shepherd’s ¢ 

“That’s beautiful,” she . 
with an involuntary catch ¢ 
And Gulick’s own face light 
at the genuineness of her ¢yi 

“That’s Joan of Are at | 
explained. ‘Joan while she: 
ing her father’s sheep and he 
voices. I’m really doing a for 
of her. My second one ig { 
Orléans. I want to show her 
the light of conquest on her f: 
that she’s been called to say 
something foretells her gue 
bring her happiness.” 

“That ought to be equal); 
ventured the violet-eyed girl ; 
altogether at home in regions 

“T think I could make it ¢] 
help,’’ was Gulick’s retort, 

His words sent a tingle , 
scampering up and down Haz 
had been wondering if it y 
success, after all, did not bri 
ness. 

“How could I help you? 
smiling at the intent look y 
was studying her face. 

“By being very uncomfort 
hours,’ was his answer. “By 
coat of mail and a ten-poun 
and sitting very still. I m 
exactly what you are at this v 

“But what am I?” she ask 
little. , 

He shrugged his shoulder; 
helplessness. 

“T don’t think I could say 
It’s a sort of mixture of bei 
determined and innately p 
young and untried and at tl 
able to follow some steel-col 
dom. It’s that and somet 
can’t quite put into words. 
I could express it, I imagine 
canvas.” | 

“But how do you know 
asked, her elation sobered wi 
disappointment at an intere 
seemed more professional tha 

“Let’s try,” he suggested a 
a heavy coat of burnished ch 
a steel helmet surmounte 
feathered plumes slightly d 
dust. 

He waited while she took o 
coat. Then he helped her f 
mail over her slender young 
much heavier and clumsier | 
expected, but he was able, ; 
adjust the armor to the shoul 
too narrow for it. His eyes: 
personal as he lifted the me 
her head, which he turned to 
tucked an escaping tress of 
the cascading steel rim. His, 
close to hers. But his thou¢ 
were very far away. 

“Now sit here,’ he said | 
gilded curtain pole in her he 
this taboret as though you wi 
a horse. That’s a standard 3! 
in your hand and you’re loo 
English army, the army y} 
meet and defeat. You’r 
may die as you do it, 
to save France.” 

He fussed for a mom 
skylight curtains. The 
ing her with narrowed ey 
away to where his easel stoc 

“That’s wonderful 
gasp. “If I could only ge 
our light goes! Could y 
as you are?” 

“T’ll try,” Hazel told 
his excitement, for the 
to blocking out his can | 

Yet he became oddly calm | 
He came to her side once t) 
chin, weighed down by the & 
helmet. When she announced! 
tired he flung aside his pale 
foolishly and told her to re 
brought her a glass of rathe 
wine and pulled the chain arm 
her shoulder and laughed agalé 
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Hivelier lustier bells and buzzers 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


—they ae Jon ger 


doorbells and 


_ buzzers 
starting Fords 


telephone and 
telegraph 

unning toys 

lighting tents and 
outbuildings 

‘motor boat ignition 

tractor ignition 

as engine ignition 

firing blasts 

tinging burglar 
alarms 

protecting bank 
vaults 


calling Pullman 
_ porters 


heat regulators 
electric clocks 


radio “A” 


C M. 


THE crisp, strong signals from Columbia Batteries call for immediate 
action. Their whole-hearted energy brings quick response when you 
ring. All for business—these batteries; no loafing on the job. At night 
they pick up new strength to carry on the next day’s duties. 

Soi” i Tell your electrician to put in Columbias. If you, like to have your 
= maeeeeee §=§=6 bell and buzzer batteries look especially neat and trim, he can put in 
rs. — : = =©6Columbia Hot Shots. The same good batteries—in a moisture-proof, 
M «attractive steel case. Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, 
hardware and auto accessory shops, marine supply dealers, implement 
dealers, garages, general stores. Insist on Columbias—Fahnestock Spring 
Clip Binding Posts on Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 
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New York _ San Francisco 
CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


Poneman | 
iiicniaee 
TORY GEIL 


q| FOR 
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THE RED HANDLE 
WITH THE BLACK HEAD 


(Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Exc.tusivety PLUMB 


the head 
on tight 


Plumb Take-up Wedge 
retightens the handle 


OU need never work with a loose, 

wobbly handle—if you own a Plumb 
Double Life Hammer, with the Plumb 
Patent Take-up Wedge. 

The cone shape of the wedge expands 
the wood against all sides of the eye, all 
the way in. The handle grips the eye; 
the sharp threads hold it fast. 

It is hailed as the greatest improvement 
ever made in a hammer—this wonderful 
Plumb Take-up Wedge, which retightens 
the handle with a turn of the screw. 

See it, try it, at your hardware dealer’s 
—the only hammer of its kind! Its larger 
facemakesit easy tohitthenail. Itsshorter 
neck centers the weight in the striking face. 
Its knife-edged claws grip nails tighter; 
their sharper bend pulls them easier. 

Better balanced, easier to work with, 
the Plumb, of course, is the hammer for 
you. Carpenters know ‘‘They’re worth 
more.”’ Look for the red handle, the black 
head and the name Plumb. $1.50 (except 
in’ Far West and in Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


|| Hammers Hatchets 4" 
= Files Sledges Axes * 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
he absorbedly inspected his paint-smeared 
canvas and fell to pacing a cleared spot 
along the studio floor. 

“My dear, you’re a God-sent angel,” he 
solemnly asserted as he came to a stop 
before where she sat with her shoulders 
slightly drooping under their weight of 
metal. “You're giving me something I can 
never pay you back for.” 

“But you can pay me back,” she re- 
minded him as he returned to his easel and 
studied the unfinished picture. 

“How?” he asked as he stepped towards 
her again. 

“Perhaps we could make it an exchange 
of services,’’ she suggested, her smile more 
provocative than she had intended it to be. 

He stopped short at that, with an odd 
darkening of the eyes behind the big lenses. 

“What do you mean by that?”’ he asked, 
almost combatively. And she was able to 
smile again at the note of hostility in his 
voice. 

“T mean that I want to know a little 
more about art, about drawing and model- 
ing. And if I can help you by posing, per- 
haps you could help me by criticism.” 

This seemed to puzzle him. 

“But where’d we get a chance for that 
if you’re engaged with other work?” 

“My evenings are free,” she explained. 
“At least some of them,’’ she amended. 
“And if you have to do your painting by 
daylight I could give you my Sundays.” 

He stood looking down at her without 
moving. It was very quiet in the studio, 
where the diffused light glinted on the 
polished metal that incased her. 

“That would be wonderful,” he said with 
a short intake of the breath. “But it might 
also be dangerous.” 

“Why dangerous?’”’ she innocently in- 
quired. z 

He put a hand on the chain armor that 
inclosed her like a shell. 

“Because, my dear, you have that mys- 
terious something which was probably at 
the root of the Trojan War, if you get what 
I mean.” 

“T don’t,” she protested, permitting her 
gaze to lock with his. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” he meditatively 
acknowledged. He moved back a step or 
two, with a gesture that seemed almost 
defensive. Then he stared frowningly about 
at the thinning light. 

“Let’s work,” he said almost brusquely 
as he returned to his easel. : 

And she smiled faintly as she once more 
took up the pose he had asked for. She 
had forged a new link in her chain of 
friendships. He would be like the others 
when the time for it was ripe. He would 
make love to her, as the others had done. 
And through the mysterious something he 
had spoken of she would hold and claim his 
friendship. 

Yet it piqued her a trifle, when she stole 
a glance at his preoccupied face, to find 
Gulick so immured in his brushwork. To 
him, at the moment, she was merely a series 
of tones and planes which the diminishing 
light was slowly taking away from his re- 
peated assessing scrutiny. He was still 


working against time, in fact, when his door - 


was flung open and a man in a raglan strode 
unceremoniously into the room. 

“You moiling ant!” he loudly proclaimed 
as his eye fell on the man at the easel. Then 
his eye traveled on to Hazel, a little pale 
with fatigue on the model throne. “ Who’s 
the pippin in armor plate?’’ he demanded 
with the same regal offhandedness. 

Hazel could see Gulick’s frown of resent- 
ment as he put down his brushes. She did 
not catch the word or two that passed be- 
tween the men. But the newcomer’s man- 
ner was still depressingly casual as he 
nodded to her and inquired of his host just 
what there was about the place to drink. 

It was not until Gulick had produced a 
bottle which he described as barbera straight 
from the Taormina that this newcomer an- 
nounced to her that he was Gibbie Thorn- 
hill and that there was little hope for 
Gulick if his taste in art was no better than 
his taste in hooch. Hazel, studying him as 
he drank, tried not to dislike him. His face 
was lean and sun-browned and _ athletic 
looking, and at the back of his audacious 
eyes always seemed to burn a faint glimmer 
of amusement. 

But he was not yet conscious of her 
existence. And that was a disappointment 
to her. She had to snatch at acquaintances, 
she knew, as a brook trout snatches at food. 
She still had to take what.the currents of 
chance brought to her. She was detached 
and alone in that city of strangers, with no 


connections and no claim to a 
She had to web into that fat 
thread by thread, where each 
meant a newer sense of securj 

So she was not guiltless of ; 
effort to stir the lethargic Gibh 
out of his indifference. She | 
meet his openly as she decling 
fered cigarette. She turned the; 
of her smile on him as he g 
in Gulick’s black-oak armchair 
she found the room growing 
tugged the chain armor away fro 
neck she noticed his waverin 
focus and fix on the gardenia \ 
throat. 

“Are you a model?” he a 
picked up her fallen handkere! 
stored it to her hand. He hal; 
clamped her fingers about th 
cambric, as though intimating t] 
not again be dropped. 

“No, she’s not,” Gulick pr 
swered for her. 

“And you don’t want to go or 
pursued Thornhill, ignoring the 
“‘or have a fling at the movies 

“Why should I?”’ she counte 
conscious of the derisive note j 

“Tt’s what ardent youth us 
for,’’ he lightly proclaimed. 

“T pride myself on being rath 
minded.” 

He stopped short, with th 
barbera in his hand, and studie 

“‘T believe you are,”’ he finall 
“And you’d need to be, in this 
waited, with his watch in his h 
ing a little at the flush that can 
from her face. ‘‘What are w 
night?” he asked, carelessly « 
with a gesture, Hazel noticed, 
mistakably included her. | 

The ensuing silence was not 
significance. And Gulick made 
bridge the chasm. 

““T never dreamed it was so 
tured Hazel, with a glance at t] 
banjo clock above the cast-stré 
She and Donn, she guiltily r 
were to have a frugal dinner to; 
Italian table d’héte, and go to 
Hall concert, where for Donn 
would listen to symphonic nois 
never quite understand. 

It was Gibbie Thornhill, | 
with a second small wave of tr! 
was to help her off with her c 
protesting as he did so that i 
difficult than taking potted ch’ 
its tin. 

And when she explained tha 
have to be uptown within h 
Thornhill wearily announced { 
his ear at the door and would r' 
she wanted a lift. | 

Gulick’s frown of displeast: 
escape her as she accepted tha’ 
spirits rose perceptibly, howe’ 
shook hands with her host anc 
hill pilot her down the dark hl 
seat her in a coffee-colored spe| 
long and low and oddly dup: 
debonair aspect of its owner. 

“How about a rickey?” he 
ably inquired as they sped up | 
avenue, shoulder to shoulder 
seats. 

Hazel shook her head. It ys 
time, she remembered, that sl 
traversed New York ina pag 
And the moment was not | 
glamour. 

“Where are you going?” | 
they arrowed northward under | 
colored lights. 

“You’d better drop me at ! 
she suggested. She was Phe 


— 


him draw up in front of her 
Street rooming house of dingy} 
near Ninth Avenue. She could‘ 
from one street to the other, af 
and slip home on foot. “But » 
passed Forty-fourth Street?” | 
“‘T’m going by a little privat 
own,” he lightly explained. “M 
about yourself,” he said as they! 
the park. | 
“T’d much rather hear abou 
countered, feeling the weight! 
against her breast as they swer 
sharper turn of the driveway. | 
“The only important thing | 
he said with his careless laugh, 
aching to run you down to } 
dinner.” . 
“Tt couldn’t be done,” she 1 
laughing. It was as he lean : 
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Old Time Essex Performance 
With Hudson Smoothness 


$170 LESS THAN THE COACH EVER SOLD FOR 


The new Essex Six, built by Hudson under 
Hudson patents, duplicates former Essex per- 
formance from one to fifty miles an hour. The 
price is #975 for the coach—*850 for five pas- 
senger open car. Tax and freight extra. 


It has Hudson smoothness and reliability. It 
possesses the qualities for which 135,000 
owners of the Essex four are so enthusiastic. 
Hudson type clutch, transmission and axles 
are used in the new Essex. . 


Motor starts promptly—steering is like guiding 
a bicycle, little attention is required to lubri- 
cate or keep car in top condition. 


Economy in fuel, oil and tires is greater. A 
new policy of minimum fixed prices for re- 
placement parts guarantees lowest maintenance 
cost. Your dealer will show you price lists. 


For the family desiring a reliable, smart car of 
satisfactory performance at low cost, that gives 
unusual gasoline, oil and tire mileage and 
requires little mechanical attention, the new 
Essex Six provides ‘‘Ideal Transportation.”’ 


It is a value such as heretofore the motor 
market never provided. 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESSEX COACH °975 


Touring Model $850 Freight and Tax Extra 


A Six Built by Hudson Under Hudson Patents 
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Know what you want 
and why you want it! 


You would not allow strangers to select 
your car. So vital a thing as bumper pro- 
tection deserves equally careful selection. 
For the possibility of the smash you 
hope may never come always looms be- 
fore you. Your bumper problem involves 
loss and damage—danger to life and 
limb — for you and for your dear ones. 


Inform yourself, then, about Biflex 
Bumpers. You will find, that Biflex 
Bumpers give the utmost protection. 
They are really giant springs— great 
cushions of sinewy steel that catch and 
throw back the shock of collision. 


The great up-and-down bumping surface, 
afforded by the double bars, prevents 
other bumpers from under-reaching or 
over-reaching yours. The full looped 
ends afford maximum flexibility—enable 
Biflex to absorb shocks from every angle. 


Because he knows these facts, the Biflex 
motorist turns his car to meet the im- 
pending crash, knowing that it is the 
safest and cheapest way out. 


You can see, measure and compare the 
advantages of Biflex Bumpers. Insist 
on Biflex, the original. 


There is a Biflex Bumper, with specially designed brackets, 
for every car made, correctly proportioned to the size and 
weight of the car. Priced from $18.00 to $28.00. If 
any dealer cannot supply you, write us. Biflex Bumpers and 
Brackets are fully guaranteed. Protected by U. S. Patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, Waukegan, Ill. 
Export Department: 130 West 42nd Street, New York 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“That leaves me something to live for,”’ 
he amended as they turned south again. 
““Where’ll I be able to find you?” 

She decided to try him out with the 
truth. 

“Trun a bargain counter in the basement 
of the Haydon Store,” she informed him. 
And she was surprised to find that he merely 
laughed again. 

“Why waste your sweetness on that 
desert air?’’ he lightly inquired. 

“Why shouldn’t I?”’ was her counter 
inquiry. 

“Because you’re altogether too ador- 
able,” he proclaimed, lifting one hand from 
the wheel. 

He had been indifferent to her at first, 
but she knew now, even before his next 
movement, that he was going to kiss her. 
It was an aérial and oblique and unsatis- 
factory kiss, snatched on the wing, but it 
prompted him to pat her knee with fra- 
ternal approval. Her eye, resting on the 
dashboard stippled with burnished metal, 
harvested from that prospect an impres- 
sion of richness, of richness touched with 
power. And she found it hard to reprove 
him. 

“You must never do that again,” she 
said as she lifted her eyes and studied his 
face. He merely laughed at her solemnity. 

“All right,”” he agreed. ‘“‘You’ve got to 
believe in me if we’re going to play around 
together.” 

“‘T’d have to,”’ she quietly asserted. And 
that sobered him. But only for a minute 
or two. 

“Some night soon,’ he proclaimed, 
“‘we’re going to take this old bus and run 
out to Westbury. I know a quiet little 
place out there where we can have a grouse 
dinner and dance and motor in by moon- 
light. No, don’t put on that startled-gazelle 
look! It’s a perfectly respectable place, 
patronized by perfectly respectable people. 
You'll be sitting next to some of the best- 
known names in this sedate old city of 
ours. And you'll love it.”’ 

He did not wait for an answer as he 
swerved into the carriage entrance of the 
Astor. He didn’t even seem to expect one. 

“So long,’ he said with his habitual 
lounging carelessness. “I’m going to drop 
in at Haydon’s, remember, in a day or two.” 

Hazel did not answer him, for as they 
Arew up at the curb she caught sight of 
Donn Weaver’s disconsolate figure walking 
slowly eastward toward the Broadway 
corner. And Donn’s startled eyes were on 
her as she stepped down from the running 
board of the rakish-looking roadster. She 
ran after him, with a perfunctory backward 
wave of the hand to the man at the wheel. 
She even smiled contritely as she detected 
a faint note of hostility on the younger 
man’s face. 

“Oh, Donn, I’m late,”’ she admitted with 
a childlike clutch at his coat sleeve. 

“Only fifty-five minutes!’’ was Donn’s 
grim rejoinder. His face was equally grim 
as he stared after the departing roadster. 
““Who’s that?” he demanded. 

“That’s Gibbie Thornhill, who was kind 
enough to give me a lift up from Washing- 
ton Square.” 

“What were you doing in Washington 
Square?”’ 

That, Hazel remembered, was the trouble 
in trying to have more friends than one. 
There was an unreasoning and appropria- 
tive sort of selfishness about men, a selfish- 
ness that left one friendship always threat- 
ening to neutralize the other. And Hazel’s 
first impulse, displeased as she stood at the 
proprietary note in Donn’s voice, was to 
confront him with the disturbingly bald 
truth. Instead of that, however, she caught 
him by the arm and swung him half 
patiently and half imperiously about. 

“Look at me,” she commanded, with an 
achieved tenderness in her eyes. ‘Are you 

still angry with me?” 

“What were you doing in Washington 
Square?” he repeated, his tone less granite- 
like, nevertheless, as he gazed down into 
the pools of stippled violet. 

“TY was taking an art lesson,” she ex- 
plained, doing her best to keep her little 
tumult of excitement under cover. “And 
I’m going to have more of them, every 
Sunday!” 

His face hardened again. 

“That means we can’t take in those Y 
lectures,” he morosely reminded her. 

“But don’t you see, Donn, how much 
more this will mean to me?” she asked as 
her narrowed eyes studied his face. “It 
may give me a chance to do something with 
my drawing.” 


“T wish your drawi 
of the Hudson,” he sad. | 
again in response to her ty 
more, I can’t see you get 
out of that Greenwich Vil 


ive | 
AZEL during the ensy; 
an odd tide of excite. 
eddying about her, crowd: 
movement and sending 
bed in Mrs. Binner’s 
third-floor front. She a] 
immersed in an equal 
values. She felt as she g 
her contact with others ar 
cated in all matters of ; 
was slowly becoming citiae 
and recorded and frugal 
little urbanized treasury | 
became more penurious | 
time more prodigal, takin; 
tage of the department st; 
discount to its clerks and 
tite for food to indulge a ne. 
for clothes. Even her eaj 
the tarnished magniigiaee 
out to the casual bargain 
pass away, and she becan| 
of the intimacies of th 
Pinkie, who had astutely: 
Weaver’s hovering about} 
closing time, one day, and; 
explorative visit to the By 
the next day. 

“Keep ’em _ danglin’, 
Pinkie’s prompt advice. | 
let ’em pet you a little, I’¢] 
don’t get a look in. Wat 
don’t go slow. For times i}! 
since grandmaw wooee 
kissed her on the lace mit 
things speeded up since | 
days, and if you want t 
procession you’ve gotta aij 
gait. And you’re dead rit 
not wastin’ time on the Ik 
the big game, and when 
killin’ you’ve got ofan 


through to the next open 
ers.” 

“T could never be nice; 
serted Hazel, ‘‘if I didn’t r¢|] 
And even if I cared for hi! 
treated me with respect.” 

“You'll stow that hay-'s 
you get to be a little moj 
Yawker,”’ contended the? 
“You’re young yet, deari 
wise to the ways of this bic 
all want is a man, tied up :d 
home. But men are son 
vamp-ridden burg that yi 
chloroform ’em with si 
stronger’n flattery before'c 
cuffs on ’em.” 

“But it’s not men I 
the ruminative-eyed Ms 
“What I want is to get it 
counter basement.” 

“Well, it’s men who'lg 
averred Pinkie. “They’ 
stones, darn ’em, by which’ 
things. And you were t 
eat crow with Mista Moy; 
You’ve got him weakenin 
Sammy, it’ll take a long s 
to make up for givin’ thé 
dignity. And you playectl 
kid, when you pulled yout: 
on old man Haydon yesteia, 
only skirt in this cellar w): 
minutes out 0’ the boss’ bt 
sure lose nothin’ by havia 
two set out for a haul!” 

Hazel resented that ove 
of her aims. } 

“T’m not asking for fio 
tended. “I want to play fi, 
let me.” = 

“But what’re you goin 
value received?” inquire | 


] 


nice to them?’ deman 
Seven. 
“Here’s a sugar baby 
though he knew somethi 
remarked Pinkie, with a 
aisle. “Ask him.” 
Hazel looked up, to see" 
bearing urbanely down 0 
(Continued onP 
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3etter Equipment 


ey—room in these hotels has a private 
ling ice-water, full-length mirror, com- 
ijed writing desk, reading-lamp on bed- 
oiible reading- damp or both, pincushion 
ad needles, rian etc.), besides the 
¢iveniences. 


it) paper is delivered free to every guest 
| 


t ae : 

ts is a cafeteria, or a lunch-counter, or 
tion to its other excellent restaurants. 

kiits—good club breakfasts—are served 


ols. 
Maintains a large and well-selected 
ie withdraw books and keep them as 


| main in the hotel, without charge. 


rs of construction and equipment these 
agood as we know how to build them. 
W located; they are of course as nearly 


| ildings can be. 
ste heavily carpeted, which makes for 


een connecting rooms are double doors, 

jund-proof. Transoms are opaque, to 
lights. Keyholes are above knobs, where 
e2en, and not below, in shadow. Those 
Imtioned as typical merely of the fore- 
yur comfort which is built into the hotels. 
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0: I100 rooms, 1100 


Square. The old 
a (at Washington 


1) is now called Hotel 
ind the old Iroquois 
tlosed, not to re-open. 
| : 1000 rooms, 
bis. Euclid, at E. rath. 
NT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
. rand Circus Park. 

: 650 rooms, 650 
. nth and Washington. 
Ow preparing to 
‘ “hunt Ave., Provi- 
he 1 Arlington Sts. 
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“Values” 


Better Policies 


These hotels are operated on policies of fairness 
and liberality which assume that the guest is always 
right, and that everyone who comes here is entitled 
to full and honest value, and to courtesy, interest and 
helpfulness on the part of those who serve him. 


Everything sold at the news stands—cigars, 
cigarettes, tobaccos, newspapers, etc.—is sold at 
prevailing street or street-store prices. You pay no 
more here than elsewhere. 

The rate of every room is shown by a printed, 
framed card, permanently attached to the wall of 
that room. You know that you pay no more, no less, 
for that room than do other guests. 


Se TTTTTTTTTILLILELUTLULLALLLLCLEETTALLLLUCLLEEAELLLULOLGELEEOLLLLLLELOALAELLLCLLCCGAEOCLLLLECULCUOAELULULUGCGEELLUELLULGEeULLOLLLCUGETLLUPLLCCOCE-CLULLLLCec UL bo 


And the Rates? 


Though every room has private bath and run- 
ning ice-water, Statler rates are no higher than 
those of other first-class hotels—which means 
that they give you extra values, whatever the 
rate. These hotels are well-balanced, too; 
more than 82% of all rooms in Hotels Statler 
are $5 or less, as are also more than 55% of 
all those in Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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STATLER 


and Statler~operated 


in Hotels? 


| A\ very good reason why some hotels are busy and others are not, is 
that some hotels give better values than others. 
| Better values, in hotels, are matters of better service, or better 
“merchandise” (rooms, equipment, location, etc.), or better policies, or 
some combination of those things. 

‘The Statler-operated hotels are busy hotels simply and _ solely 
| because they give better values in ALL those regards. 


The Values You Get in These Hotels: 


Better Service — Guaranteed 


Though humanly-rendered service is the most difh- 
cult thing to control in the operation of a hotel, or 
perhaps of any business, these hotels guarantee your 
satisfaction in these terms: 

“We guarantee that our employees will handle all 
transactions with our guests (and with each other) 
in the spirit of the golden rule—of treating the guest 
as the employee would like to be treated if their 
positions were reversed. We guarantee that every 
employee will go to the limit of his authority to satisfy 
you; and that if he can’t satisfy you he will immedi- 
ately take you to his superior. 

‘From this time on, therefore, if you have cause 
for complaint in any of our houses, and if the man- 
agement of that house fails to give you the satisfac- 
tion which this guarantee promises, the transaction 
should then become a personal matter between you 
and me. You will confer a favor upon us if you will 
write to me a statement of the case, and depend upon 
me to make good my promise. I can’t personally check 
all the work of more than 6,000 employees, and there 
is no need that I should do so; but when our promises 
aren t kept I want to know it. 

“My permanent address is Executive Offices, 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., Buffalo.” 


AX LN 


Hotel 


Pennsylvania 
New ‘York 


The largest hotel in the world 
—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 33d 
Streets, directly opposite the 
Pennsylvania Railway Termi- 
nal. A Statler-operated hotel, 
with all the comforts and con- 
veniences of other Statlers, and 
with the same policies of cour- 
teous, intelligent and helpful 
service by all employees. 
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BIG, sure-firing, long-lived, gas-tight plug that you can 

always pin your faith to. Its insulator is Ambosite, a 

new non-clay chemical composition (not porcelain) of remark- 
able strength and insulating properties. 


Its electrodes are genuine nickel steel—their flat crescent 
shape insures big, ribbon-shaped sparks that fire every atom 
of fuel and develop maximum power. It’s a QUALITY 
plug throughout—designed right, built with the utmost care 
—the Bosch answer to all spark plug troubles! 


Get genuine Bosch Plugs—they’re RED and have the Bosch 
Trade Mark on the insulator. If you cannot buy Bosch Plugs 
at a nearby dealer’s, write us giving name and year of your 
car. No money required—just pay the postman on delivery. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


FOR DEALERS: Certain territories are open for those who can qualify as Official Bosch | 
Dealers and sell the Bosch Long Line of automotive necessities. Write nearest Bosch Branch. 


Regular sizes 120 FORD size 75% 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Brigand!”’ he muttered as Miss Fifty- 
Seven suggested the expediency of a pur- 
chase. But she liked the look in his eyes. 

“How about running up to the Clairmont 
for dinner tonight?’ he asked after buying 
amass of hand-embroidered French under- 
wear in which he betrayed scant interest. 

“T’d love to,” said Hazel, oblivious of 
Pinkie’s reproving eye. 

Yet during that drive up to the Clair- 


| mont and during that dinner she was con- 
| scious of a disturbing new element in the 


situation. It was something that left her 
thoughtful at the touch of his fingers 
against her flesh, at the half-humorous look 
of hunger in his eyes. 

“Let’s drop in and look over my apart- 
ment,” he suggested after the run down 
Riverside Drive. And she knew then 
that the vague menace was disclosing itself. 

“Thank you,” she coolly retorted, ‘‘but 
this isn’t that kind of a party.” 

He laughed, apparently without resent- 
ment. “Little igloo!”” he murmured, dis- 
turbing her more than ever by the lightness 
with which he had taken her rebuff. ‘‘Then 
where do you want to go?”’ 

“T want to go home,” she proclaimed, 
puzzled by the heaviness about her heart. 

And Thornhill took her home, with a 
tenderness quite new to him, finding her 
more desirable because she had been denied 
him. He even showed small concern over 
the shabbiness of the district into which she 
had so valorously piloted him. 

““We’re going to be friends, good friends,” 
he proclaimed with unexpected solemnity 
as he shook hands with her. “‘And to do 


| that we’ve got to believe in each other.” 


Yet it was of Bob Gulick she thought 
most as another Sunday drew near. He 
was companionable and he was without that 
tingling sense of peril which could give 
deeper meanings to casual words and move- 


| ments. She could console herself, too, with 
| the thought that she was giving Gulick 


something in return for his friendship. 
And her color was high as she once more 


| arrayed herself in his coat of mail and 


helmet and mounted the model throne. 
“Gibbie Thornhill tells me,”’ said Gulick 
as he worked, ‘“‘that you’ve been dining 
with him. How do you like him?” 
“He seems very nice,’’ was Hazel’s non- 


; committal reply. 


“Yes, that’s the dangerous part of it,” 
asserted Gulick, still bent over his palette. 
“You understand, of course, that he’s a 
married man?”’ 

-Hazel’s heart tightened. It even took an 


effort to hide the sudden sense of betrayal ° 


that possessed her. Life, after all, had so 
many roads that led nowhere. 

“He never mentioned his wife,” said the 
stricken-eyed girl on the model throne. 

“He wouldn’t,” was Gulick’s rather 
grim retort. 

“You don’t like him,”’ proclaimed Hazel, 
on the defensive. 

“Tt’s more that I don’t want you to,” 
asserted the man at the easel. ‘As I’ve 
told you before, you’re a trifle different 
from the rest.”’ 

“How am I different?’’ she asked. 

““You’ve got judgment,” he disappointed 
her by saying. 

“Then you’d advise me not to motor out 
to Westbury with Gibbie Thornhill?” she 


| asked in a spirit of retaliation. 


“That’s for you to decide,’ was all he 
would admit. Then he remained silent for 
a minute or two. “By the way, what do 
they pay you at Haydon’s?”’ 

“Eighteen dollars a week,’’ admitted 
Hazel. ‘‘Why?” 

“Can you get along on that?’’ he imper- 
sonally inquired. 

“Why?” repeated the girl. 

“Because I can nail down a jobber’s 
order for hand-painted place cards at six 
dollars a dozen. They’d have to be humor- 
ous and original in design, of course, though 
they could be duplicated in every series of 
fifty. I thought, from what I saw of your 
line work, you’d possibly like to tackle a 
thing like that. Would you?” 

“T’d love to!”’ she cried. And the weight 
was already gone from her heart. 

““A girl needs clothes and things,” said 
Gulick with a vague gesture. ‘You could 
almost double your store money if you 
really worked. Is the room where you live 
big enough for that sort of thing?”’ 

Hazel shook her head. 

“Tt’s a cubby-hole of a third-floor bed- 
room,’ she dolorously admitted. 

“Then I could spare you a corner of this 
workroom of mine,”’ he casually announced. 


| “T’ll dig out some water colors and let you 


have that table there; { 
better have another pass} 
be plenty of evenings wh 
“Then it wouldn’t } 
promptly and significantly ; 
“Save that for Gibbie T 
his brusque retort. “This 
arrangement and if you're 
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way.” } 
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strained that he looked sha; 
“Don’t imagine I’m no 
broke out. He was pacing t 
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him know it. 
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her sober young eyes on his, 
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midst of people who look 
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of her partner as she floated| 


equally interested in 
elderly gentleman acco 
eyed star, who looked | 
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“That’s Luther Swe 


““He’s bowing to you,” H; 
in a voice that made Gulicl: 
“The old beggar’s doing r 
her companion. ‘He’s co 
So you’ve got to decide 
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little ridiculous in his pret 
youth so regretfully lost. 
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down the polished floor. Th 
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The Six Sedan for Seven 


No single Nash model has done more to crystallize the 
conviction that Nash body craftsmanship is as rare and 
fine a thing as the best the Old World has to offer than 
this Sedan for seven. 


The pure and classic symmetry of its long, low design 
saves its largeness from the slightest hint of bulkiness. 


A full 127-inch wheelbase, with every inch expertly cal- 
culated to promote your comfort, provides each passen- 
ger with a freedom as to seat space and leg room that 
measurably enhances the pleasure of motoring. 


And Nash has overlooked no feature or fitting that might 
enrich the attractiveness and convenience of the beauti- 
fully appointed interior. 


Features and Appointments of Six Sedan for Seven—127-inch wheelbase; distinctive body de- 
sign; lustrous Nash Blue in color; clear-vision windshield, slanted smartly; vanity and smoking sets, 
of flush type; kick plates; two auxiliary seats upholstered heavily, with generous number of coiled 
springs in seat, following construction of front and rear seats; low-sweeping fenders; high grade, jeweled 
clock; automatic windshield wiper; rear-vision mirror; rubber-filled running boards; heater; flower 
vase; reading lights and dome light; select quality platinum finish hardware; robe rail; arm rests; 
silk curtains; improved acceleration, smoothness, and power. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Equip Your Ford for 1} +2) 2a 
Rough Roads GS 


[DUPLEX _ 


CANTILEVER 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Duplex Shackle 
(patented) works perfectly 
with Ford spring. 


$24 per set of 4 


Your good Ford car needs Duplex to take it 
over the bumpy roads. There's lots of com- 
fort in Duplex and they actually save your car 
because Duplex absorb shocks and snub 
rebound. 


Work on famous cantilever principle —no 
bumping blocks or artificial stops necessary. 
Check and ease the vicious up-throw. Soften 
and snub the downward shocks. Duplex 
eliminate bounce, sidesway and _ vibration. 


Don’t Cuss Your‘ bea: ne 


Give it a chance— A 
buy a 


Red 


Star /, 
Timer 2. 


Standard 
Roller and 
Race Type— 
Finest 
Materials and 
Workmanship 


Red Star Timer will make your Ford easier 
to start in cold weather, give it more power 
and speed, take you up hills in high and pass 
other cars on the road. 


New Fibre-ended, Tool-steel Roller 


Tool-steel roller wears evenly —fibre ends 
prevent side play. These exclusive Red Star 
features prevent premature wear on both race 
and roller and add thousands of miles to the 
life of Red Stars. 

“The stuff is there to make it wear’’ 
Red Stars are used on Ford cars, trucks and 
tractors all over the world. Look for the Red 
Star stamped i in the shell, printed on the box 
and cast into the sturdy rotor assembly. 


White Stripe 
Cord Fan Belt 


For Hard Service in Ford 
Cars and Trucks 


Keeps the motor cool. Outwears six 
rm, ordinary belts. Never needs adjustment. 
Made especially for Ford motor. 


# Powerful cords “ae give it strength. Live- 
rubber cushion (B) gives it the * “come 
back."” And cover of tough tire rim fabric 
(C) gives it wear. It’s a patented con- 
struction not found in any other belt. 


75c each 


snes Your Ford with Advance Equipment 


there Ford owner who expects and wants 
better service from his car uses Advance 
28°, Equipment sooner or later. Millions of Ford 
owners wouldn't think of using anything else. 
You can buy Advance Equipment with absolute 
confidence. Finest materials, careful workmanship, 
rigid inspection. 


You will find Advance Equipment for sale by every 
first class garage, dealer and accessory store, except 
in car agencies where they are strictly prohibited 
from handling anythmg but their own make. 


Send for FREE booklet just published. 
Advancef]utomobilefJccessories Corp. 
Dept. 54, 1721 aoa Avenue CHICAGO 

lso Manufacturers of 
Advance Feltbak Sen 4 oe Transmission Lining 
or Fords 
Advance Cork Feltbak Transmission Lining for Fords. 
dvance White Stripe Transmission Lining for Fords. 


Advance Feltbak Asbestos Brake Lining. 
Advance Asbestos Brake Lining. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kina’ 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
lightly enough. But Hazel could see that 
his eyes were solemn. 

“Then give me a ring, either of you, 
when you’re bored,” said the blithe-spirited 
old robin as he held Hazel’s hand unneces- 
sarily close. 

“He’s rather a dear, isn’t he?” pro- 
tested the happy-eyed girl as Gulick fol- 
lowed her out to the clean coolness of the 
open street. 

“He’s a devastating old satyr,” Gulick 
retorted with unexpected savagery. ‘‘And 
I’m sorry it happened.” 

“Sorry what happened?” she asked as 
she slipped a hand through his arm. 

“That that old scalp hunter should be 
interested in you.” 

Hazel walked silent beside him for sev- 
eral minutes. 

“Don’t you think I’m able to take care 
of myself?”’ she finally demanded. 

Gulick apparently found that question 
no easy one to answer. 

“Tt all depends on what you mean by 
taking“ care of yourself,’ he explained. 
“Some girls seem to take care of themselves 
too carefully, if you get what I’m driving at. 
They want protection, but they have to 
pay so much for it, sometimes, that there’s 
nothing much left to protect. They want 
splendid settings for their pinched little 
drama of pleasure, and to get that they 
lose the only splendid thing life’s given 
them.” 

She walked on, slightly chilled by that 
pronouncement. 


TRAVELING SUSPENSES 


“What kind of aman is Cap’n Sandifer?”’ 
he queried. 

“Him? Well, I an’ he is awful good 
frien’s, but when it comes to cullud fellers 
fum New Yawk he’s pizen mean.” 

“How come?” 

“He ’lows they is uppity. They ain’t 
nothin’ which pleases him better than to 
’sterminate one befo’ breakfas’ ev’y maw- 
nin’. WasI you, I woul’n’t go foolin’ roun’ 
much where he is at.” 

Kenneth resolved that he would adopt 
that particular bit of advice. The porter- 
ing business appeared to assume new twists 
with the passing of each moment. Kenneth 
was already doubtful. 

During the half hour immediately prior 
to their departure from New York, Epic 
saw to it that Mr. Sprigg was kept contin- 
ually busy and unrelievedly unhappy. As 
for himself, he was having a most noble 
time. All the work which was to be done 
Kenneth was doing, and when that gave 
out Epic invented new tasks. Nor did 
Kenneth contemplate balking; Mr. Peters 
was a most impressive personage and Ken- 
neth was afraid to incur his wrath. And 
finally the air was given its final test, the 
A-a-a-all aboard! was called, and the big 
train pulled out. For want of something 
else, Epic set Mr. Sprigg to work cleaning 
up the vestibule, and then busied him with 
the task of polishing the nickelware in the 
smoking room. Through it all Epie hov- 
ered near by, maintaining a running fire of 
comment on the rigors of a porter’s life and 
Kenneth’s inefficiency. 

At Manhattan Transfer they dropped 
the huge electric engine which hauled them 
from New York and took on the mogul 
which was to carry them on to Washington. 
They roared through Newark and settled 
to the run. Epic and Kenneth seated them- 
selves in the gleaming smoking room. 


“Well,” announced Hop Sure, ‘‘we has 
started.” 

Kenneth sighed. ‘‘Golly! I shuah am 
tired.” 


“Tired? Boy! You ain’t stahted to git 
tired yet. Time you gits to Bumminham 
you is gwine to be mos’ daid.”’ 

Mr. Sprigg shivered. He believed Epic. 

“Well,” he inquired at length—‘‘ what 
next?” 

“Nothin’—that is, nothin’ ’cept keepin’ 
watch.” 

“Says which?” 

‘Keepin’ watch. You looks out fo’ the 
passengers while I sleeps.”’ 

It was on the tip of Mr. Sprigg’s tongue 
to protest, but he permitted the words to 
die unspoken. Perhaps, after all, he would 
be better off with his inquisitor asleep; at 
least Epic asleep could not invent further 
tortures. And so he sat bolt upright in his 
seat while Hop Sure quite deliberately made 
himself comfortable for the night. 


EVENING POST 


“And do you think I’m that small and 
selfish?’’ she found the courage to ask. 

“T think you’re young and impression- 
able,” he countered; “and I’d hate to see 
this city soil your freshness.” 

“Isn’t that something that goes any- 
way?” she said with a self-defensive little 
laugh. | 

“Well, it doesn’t help any to have it too 
freely handled. It’s like those things you 
sell down in Haydon’s basement. It gets 
soiled and shoddy and secondhand.” 

She withdrew her hand from his arm. 

“But is that any worse,” she demanded, 
“than staying on the shelf?” 

“You never will,’ he evaded. He was 
able to laugh a little at the note of fierce- 
ness in her voice. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked, with 
the glamour gone from her day. 

“Because you’re so darned adorable,” 
was his altogether satisfactory reply. And 
her heart lightened a little as he recap- 
tured her hand and thrust it in under his 
elbow. 

They walked on in a companionable si- 
lence for several minutes. 

“It’s hard to know, isn’t it, what really 
helps us in this muddle called life?” Gulick 
meditated aloud. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Hazel as 
a small shiver of weariness went through her 
body. 

Her day, she remembered, had been a 
long and busy one. 

“Well, take you and those Joan of Arc 
things of mine,’’ pursued the man at her 


(Continued from Page 17) 


At North Philadelphia and West Phila- 
delphia the train paused briefly, and then 
at Wilmington and Baltimore. Between 
stations, however, Mr. Peters snored with 
vast enthusiasm while the student porter 
stared uncertainly into the night. 

Mr. Sprigg felt as though he had em- 
barked upon an enterprise which was fraught 
with danger and uncertainty. His sensa- 
tions were not dissimilar to those of the 
housefly which finds itself enmeshed in the 
silky strands of a spider’s home. All in all, 
Mr. Sprigg was obsessed by two keen re- 
grets: The first was that he had ever 
allowed ambition to snare him into the por- 
tering profession; the second, that he had 
attempted to discomfit Mr. Peters on that 
gala night some two months since, when 
the porter, sans uniform, had strayed into 
a certain dusky cabaret on One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street. 

The.cold gray finger of dawn punctured 
the horizon beyond the eastern shore of 
Maryland as they left Baltimore and roared 
into the home stretch of their Washington 
journey. Mr. Sprigg ached in every joint 
and he yearned for their arrival at the na- 
tion’s capital, that he might quaff long and 
steaming drafts of coffee. For two hours 
he had contemplated that coffee, until the 
very word had become a shibboleth to him. 
But when they did reach Washington he 
found that he had figured without his host. 

The car was switched into the yards; pas- 
sengers, taking advantage of a four-hour 
layover, streamed from the car and disap- 
peared into the vast recesses of the Union 
Station. Hop Sure summoned Mr. Sprigg 
into the car and directed that he make up 
the berths. 

“B-but, Mistuh Peters,’’ protested the 
student porter, “I ain’t had no breakfast.” 

“Breakfast?’’ Epic arched his eyebrows 
in cleverly simulated surprise. “‘Whyshuah! 
If you aims to ’commodate yo’se’f tothe 
porterin’ business you has got to learn 
quick how to git along ’thout no breakfas’, 
an’ also lunch an’ dinner. Sometimes you 
makes a whole thutty-six-hour run ’thout 
ever gittin’ no eatments a-tall!”’ 

He moved off. Kenneth gazed sadly 
after him. 

““Where you goin’, Mistuh Peters?” 

“Me?” answered the veteran porter. 
“‘Tse gwine into the lunch room an’ eat me 
fo’ eggs, a big ham steak, some hot cakes 
an’ country sausage, a half a orange an’ 
about th’ee cups of coffee. An’ when I 
comes back I aims to inspec’ yo’ work. 
Now git busy—an’ don’t forget all I has 
told you.” 

Kenneth groaned as he groped his way 
into the car. That ham steak had been the 
final touch; he felt weak and depressed and 
unutterably hungry. He moved mournfully 
into the car and stared in horror at the di- 
sheveled interior—berths in various stages 


gars and cigarettes—mor - 
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(TO BE CONCLUD} 
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nsilent reproof in the form of 
nnetions, recently made up by 
th had been flung open by the 
J cer. ‘ 
+ down the car and informed 
wat he thought of him. ‘Why, 
; hide, cullud boy, you ain’t 
veginnin’s of the learnin’ of 
epacar! Lookit them berths 
mjione ’em; just look! They 
m2 one of ’em right. Now fix 
7 should ought to be fixed.” 
ith Peters ” 
me. Git busy.” And then, 
tiught, “‘Ain’t you cravin’ to 
92rin’ business?” 
) dy and well-nigh broken in 
Kneth Sprigg bent to his task, 
yked he marveled again over 
‘One Hundred and Thirty- 
yen he had made merry at the 
). Epic Peters. It was incon- 
je light of the present situa- 
pgg could not believe that the 
narrassed visitor to The Twin- 
| the same man who now was 
Jie surveyed—all, at the mo- 
z (r, Kenneth Sprigg. 
jp Sure conducted his final 
{ pronounced the work ade- 
ies it’s rotten,’’ he amended, 
E 


it’s about all I could espect 


then went in search of food. 


I ;, after all, life wasn’t so very 
hi all was said and done he had 
e with Epic’s dignity that 
(oaret; and, too, the portering 
w worth a struggle. He fairly 
ok to the Pullman, almost con- 
egain that he with his New 
rng was infinitely superior to 
gam negro. 

‘(mn coming and Epic knew the 
és of the star porter narrowed 
l(r. Peters grimly determined 
ld be better done before the 
s end. 

( Washin’ton,” reflected Hop 
e Kenneth Sprigg belongs at. 
ces after us leaves this town 
/‘inia—an’ Virginia is South.” 
in played briefly about the 
Pers. The South was his home; 
ad he knew it. And memory 
2eting with Mr. Sprigg still 


‘eleven o’clock they pulled 
eWashington Union Station, 
aly along the banks of the 
n chen crossed into Alexandria. 
eieventeen minutes of time the 
“of the country had altered; 
e ost abrupt scenery change in 
States. Seventeen minutes 
ad been in the heart of a hus- 
lis Northern city; now they 
wn which was of the Old 
‘ick residences built flush with 
‘quiet streets, gently swaying 
tn the rolling Virginia coun- 
derent from the fields of Mary- 
i's different from water. 
emanded attention and Ken- 
Sed into service. He helped 
‘id when the job was ended 
< him to task. 
¢rotten,”’ anathematized Epic. 
ven know what tact is?” 
'100k his head uncertainly. 
\tuh Peters—what is it?’’ 
plained Epic, “is something 
Ji ain’t got it, ev’ybody knows 
@ when you has got it, nobody 


odded. “Y-yassuh,” he 
kon I must ain’t.” 
un settled down for its run 


was not at all satisfied; he 
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had hazed Mr. Sprigg with every device 
known to the profession; work had been 
done and redone by the student porter; all 
tips collected had gone into the capacious 
pockets of Epic’s pants; Mr. Sprigg had 
been caused to suffer agony of spirit and 
emptiness of tummy; but Kenneth was 
still entirely too unbroken to suit the deli- 
cate fancy of Hop Sure. 

Epic Peters possessed other enemies. In 
Mr. Peters they found a worthy and gen- 
erous opponent. But whether they had tri- 
umphed over Hop Sure or whether his 
standard had been borne to victory over 
them, no one of them had ever robbed him 
of his priceless dignity. It was that unfor- 
givable sin which Kenneth Sprigg had 
committed; done it without rime or reason, 
actuated by unadulterated cussedness. 

Wherefore Mr. Peters operated with mal- 
ice prepense; it was his purpose so to crush 
and break the spirit of Mr. Sprigg as to ren- 
der that gentleman’s tongue entirely hors 
de combat before reaching Birmingham, lest 
the story of The Twinkling Star should leak 
out and make Epic ridiculous in the eyes of 
the Eighteenth Street élite. 

Thus far Epic had not been signally suc- 
cessful. He had seen Kenneth suffer and 
squirm, but he well knew that the active 
flame of enmity still smoldered, awaiting 
its opportunity to flare openly. Hop Sure’s 
lips compressed into a straight line; the 
battle with Mr. Sprigg had not been of his 
own seeking, but since Kenneth had started 
something, Mr. Peters was quite deter- 
mined to see that something through to a 
conclusive finish. 

He racked his brain to devise new meth- 
ods of torture. Kenneth bore each insult 
and indignity with a placid fortitude which 
enraged Epic. And finally he bethought 
himself of the handsome black leather suit- 
case which Captain Sandifer had intrusted 
to him; the suitcase which was to be taken 
to Mrs. Sandifer as an anniversary present. 

At half past two in the afternoon the 
train rolled out from under the long train 
shed at Charlottesville, Virginia. Epic, his 
plan matured, dispatched Kenneth to the 
dining car for a packet of cigarettes. And 
immediately after Mr. Sprigg disappeared 
Epic got busy. He hurried to the linen 
closet and took therefrom Captain Sandi- 
fer’s black suitcase. This he carried to Sec- 
tion Seven. Under one of the seats of that 
section was.a suitcase, and Epic placed Cap- 
tain Sandifer’s under the other. When Ken- 
neth returned to the car with the cigarettes 
Epic was lolling back comfortably, gazing 
innocently from the window, and from his 
expression of contentment Mr. Sprigg 
gathered no hint of the misery in store. 

It was a trifle more than a half hour later, 
as they were hurtling disdainfully by Rock- 
fish, that Epic turned casually toward the 
man at his side. 

“Well,” he asked, ‘‘how does the por- 
terin’ business like you?”’ 

Kenneth was willing to be agreeable. 
“Pretty good.” 

“‘Ain’t findin’ it hahder than you es- 
pected?”’ 

“Nossuh. I reckon nothin’ wuth while 
don’t come easy.” 

Epie was visibly annoyed. So Kenneth 
had expected all this, had he? 

“This ain’t such a hahd trip anyway,” 
volunteered the eight-year service man. 
“Sometimes it’s awful. But us has got a 
mean conductor along this time. Honest, 
I’d ruther have a job nursing a dozen 
pythoons in a circus than runnin’ with 
Cap’n Sandifer, once he gits peeved.” 

“Yassuh—reckon so. But he ain’t 
seemed so awful peeved.” 

“Not yet! But if’n he ever did git 
Oh, sweet sufferin’ tripe! An’ if there’s one 
thing which is don’t-liked by that man, it’s 
a cullud boy fum the Nawth. He’s so mean 
when he gits goin’ with Nawthern cullud 
boys that if he happened to have enough 
appetite he’d eat one each mawnin’ fo’ 
breakfas’ ’thout salt n’r neither pepper. 
Yassuh, Mistuh Sprigg, was I you I sut- 
tinly would go out of my way to keep 
Cap’n Sandifer fum gittin’ peeved at me. 
That is, less’n you craves to cash in on yo’ 
life benefrits.”’ 

Kenneth was ill at ease. He knew in- 
stinctively that he was not popular with 
the Pullman conductor, and Epic’s assur- 
ances did not cheer him overmuch. 

“T ain’t doin’ nothin’ to git him mad, 
is he 

“Nothin’ ’cept bein’ wuthless.”” Epic 
paused, and then, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, ‘‘ You is keepin’ yo’ eye on that suit- 
case of hisn, ain’t you?” 

“Which suitcase?” 
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“Which suitcase? Well, will you listen 
at that? I reckon you has plumb forgot 
the suitcase he brung with him to the train 
las’ night an’ said was for his weddin’s 
anniversary present. I reckon you is so 
dumb you don’t remember that, huh?” 

Kenneth nodded slowly. 

“Yeah—I does kind of recall. But I has 
been so busy. It’s in the linen chist all 
right.” 

“Yeh? Is you shuah?”’ 

“Suttinly. How could it git to be else- 
where?”’ 

“Ts you askin’ me somethin’? How does 
anything come to git to be elsewheres? Pus- 
sonally I ain’t got no int’rust in that suit- 
case. But I does say this—las’ time I sent 
you to the linen closet you forgot to lock 
it; an’ I ain’t promisin’ nothin’ to nobody 
*bout nothin’ which was there.” 

Kenneth was not at all worried, but he 
decided to make assurance trebly sure. 
Wherefore he rose and sauntered down the 
aisle of the car, bearing in his hand the 
bunch of keys which Epic loaned him. Mr. 
Peters pretended to gaze from the window, 
but from the corner of his eye he closely 
watched the tableau. 

It was worth watching. Mr. Sprigg 
blithely opened the door of the tiny com- 
partment. Then he became rigid, his eyes 
seemed about to pop from his head and his 
jaw dropped slowly. With a visible effort 
he pulled himself together and extended a 
probing hand. Then his head followed, and 
all that was visible to Mr. Peters’ sardonic 
stare was the nethermost portion of his 
anatomy. 

A few seconds later Mr. Sprigg’s physiog- 
nomy reappeared. His face was the color of 
ashes, and his lip was quivering. He locked 
the door, braced himself against the parti- 
tion and staggered in the general direction 
of Mr. Peters. 

Limply Kenneth flopped into the seat 
beside Epic. The keys clanked onto the seat 
from nerveless fingers. Mr. Sprigg was 
breathing audibly. Epic distinguished the 
horrified words “Oh! Lawsy!”’ 

He turned a mildly inquiring head. 
“Says which?” 

Silence, broken only by the drumming of 
the cars and a triple blast from the brazen 
throat of the locomotive as the train 
rounded a curve. Mr. Peters gazed calmly 
upon the locomotive, regarding with ap- 
proval the manner in which the steam 
feathered from the whistle. Then came the 
voice of Mr. Sprigg, freighted with terror. 

“Tt’s gone!” 

a3 Huh? ” 

paltebisens 

“Which has what?” 

“The suitcase.” 

Epic frowned. “‘You says words, Ken- 
neth, but they don’t mean nothin’. Splain 
yo’se’f, boy.” 

“°Tain’t my fault,’’ moaned Kenneth. 

Epic favored him with a disapproving 
stare. ; , 

“Tt is,” he insisted. ‘“Ev’ything which 
happens on this trip is yo’ fault.” 

Mr. Sprigg laid his hand on Epic’s arm 
as though seeking protection. 

“T put it right in the linen closet an’ I 
pone know how come it ain’t there, 

ut ” 

Epie turned. His eyes opened wide. 

“Words what you utters! Is you sayin’ 
that you has went an’ lost Cap’n Sandifer’s 
suitcase?’”’ 

*“N-n-not exactly, Mistuh Peters. It 
went an’ lost itself.” 

“Great swimmin’ gol’fish! Boy! I would 
suttinly hate to be as close to the grave as 
what you is.” 

“cc Me? 7” 

“Yeh—you. All you lacks is one lily. 
You don’t even need no disease. Cap’n 
Sandifer is a gun-totin’, trigger-itchin’ fool, 
an’ stujent porters don’t mean nothin’ mo’ 
to him than pa’tridges. He shoots ’em on 
the wing, tha’s what he does.” 

“You is foolin’.” 

“Oh! Lis, is 1? Well, just you wait an’ 
see is it so. Minute he learns you has los’ 
his anniversary wife’s present he gits out 
his six-shooter an’ oils it up fo’ six-shootin’ 
you fum heah to where the Angel Gabriel 
toots his trumpet. Golly Moses! Mistuh 
Sprigg—if you just nachelly had to git 
careless, why did you pick on Cap’n Sandi- 
fer?” 

Mr. Peters had sought the utter moral 
rout of his béte noire, and now glorious suc- 
cess blessed his efforts. Mr. Sprigg had de- 
generated into a wide-eyed quivering mass 
of apprehension. 

*“Woul’n’t really shoot me, would he?” 

“He woul’n’t do nothin’ else.” 
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Create the Right 
Business Atmosphere- 


Stores or buildings that still tolerate hand- 
and-knee scrubbing are losing prestige and 
losing money. 

Floors scrubbed really clean by hand cost 
twice as much as electrically scrubbed floors. 
Floors scrubbed by Aand at moderate cost are 
doomed to burial beneath layers of grease and 
grime—ground into them by the daily tramp 
of thousands of feet. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


produces clean floors—spotlessly clean; floors 
that invite the eye. The brightness and white- 
ness of FINNELL Scrubbed floors endow offices 
and stores with an 
irresistible air of 
perfection and re- 
finement. 

Thus does the 
FINNELL SYSTEM 
pay its users in 
several ways. It 
saves money be- 
cause it requires 
less time and a 

smaller scrub- 

bing crew. It 
helps to hold 
tenants and at- 
tract better 
patronage, 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


----- CLIP HERE-—————————- 
FINNELL Scrubbing Equipment is obtainable in various 
models to meet the need of any size or type of business 


Check the kind of building or business in which you are interested 


Department Stores Factories Schools 
Auditoriums Halls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Y.M.C.A.'s 
Banks Hotels and any other 
Churches Public Buildings buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘‘Electrical Scrubbing,” and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES CoO. 
103 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 


POWER SCRUBBING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
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The new low-priced Emerald loose leaf ring book has a rich, dark green flexible Texhide 
cover. It is durable as wellas handsome. The oval steel rings do not tear sheets. 


This book— 


or a sheaf of 
tattered papers? 


OMETHING to be done—or remembered. No 
longer is it necessary to jot it down on the 
back of an envelope—or an odd piece of paper. 

This is the low-priced high-quality loose leaf ring 
book you have needed. 

The new Emerald is low-priced. A dollar for a 
loose leaf ring book cover, size 5% x 3, is big value 
—such big value that everybody will want one. 

Larger sizes are correspondingly low in price. 

Emerald’s quality is usually found in ring books 
costing twice as much. 

Seven sizes—from pocket to desk drawer, made 
in two capacities to hold 100 and 200 sheets. Ask 
for Series No. 4500. Stationers carry the Emerald 
and low-priced National filler sheets with leather 
tab index to complete the outfit. If your stationer 
can’t supply you, write us for descriptive folder. 

National filler sheets for the Emerald are made 
in the following forms: Faint, Quadrille, $ and ¢ ; 
Unruled, 2 Column Journal*, D. E. Ledger*. 


* Not made for the two smallest sizes. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


New York, 54 Duane St. Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Boston, 163 Devonshire St. Philadelphia, 1003 Market St. 
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“But folks don’t shoot one another now- 
adays, Mistuh Peters.”’ 

“Tha’s what you says. Trouble with 
you, Useless, is that you ain’t never lived 
in the South. Up Nawth it’s diff’ent, which 
is how come you di’n’t die real sudden that 
night in the cabaret. Does somethin’ hap- 
pen to a gemmun in the South, all he does 
is to telephone the undertaker fo’ latest 
prices on caskets an’ pay up his back dues 
in the buryin’ sassiety. Tha’s all. After 
that he ain’t got nothin’ to do but wait. 
Pretty soon he furnishes a home fo’ some 
wanderin’ bullet.” 

Kenneth Sprigg gave thought to the hor- 
rible fate in store for him. He was con- 
vinced that the portering business was no 
profession for him, and he knew also that 
despite certain obvious disadvantages, New 
York was the city in which he most desired 
to live. But he was far from New York— 
and getting farther every minute. In fact, 
his situation was even more than embar- 
rassing; here he was, imprisoned on a 
swiftly moving train with the death-dealing 
conductor and a merciless porter. Cold 
beads of perspiration stood out on the yel- 
low forehead and Mr. Sprigg was quite cer- 
tain that the thumping of his heart was 
drowning out the roar of the wheels. 

How long he sat there he never knew; he 
had settled into a state of horrified coma, 
from which he was aroused by the voice of 
Epic Peters. 

“Ain’t no use of yo’ dyin’ yet, Mistuh 
Sprigg. Us is just arrivin’ at Monroe an’ 
they is sev’al folks gittin’ off heah.. Go 
he’p ’em with their baggage.” 

Kenneth Sprigg staggered to his feet. 
Mechanically he consulted his list. The 
young mother and the twins were getting 
off at Monroe, and so was the travelin 
man in Section One and the gentleman in 
Section Seven. Kenneth swayed down the 
aisle of the car and collected the baggage 
of the departing passengers. 

Nor did he notice that among the suit- 
cases which he gathered was the handsome 
new one belonging to Captain Sandifer 
which Epic had hidden under one of the 
seats in Section Seven. 

Fortunately, too, for Mr. Peters’ peace 
of mind, that personage had forgotten that 
the man in Section Seven was alighting at 
Monroe; and he did not bother to inspect 
the bags which were piled in the vestibule. 

At five minutes after four o’clock the 
train stopped at Monroe; the three adult 
passengers and the twins departed. Epic 
remained in the car, letting Kenneth Sprigg 
attend to the platform duties. On the 
platform also was Captain Sandifer, and 
once, as Epic glanced through a car window 
he saw Kenneth regarding the Pullman con- 
ductor with anxious eyes. 

At 4:10 the All aboard! was shouted; the 
bell rang, steam hissed and the big train 
swung slowly ahead. Epic glanced casually 
from the window—and saw something. 

That something which he saw caused a 
cold hand of fear to tighten about his heart, 
for there was the handsome suitcase of 
Captain Sandifer perched on the station 


platform in solitary grandeur. And the 
train was moving. 
Hop Sure emitted a howl. This was 


carrying a joke entirely too far. It was all 
very well to terrify Kenneth Sprigg with 
the belief that Sandifer’s anniversary pres- 
ent was lost; but actually to lose it was a 
gray horse of another color. 

Epic leaped down the aisle like a wild 
man, wherefore he missed another little 
incident which had a very important bear- 
ing on the situation. This incident had to 
do with Captain Sandifer. For a half min- 
ute before starting time Sandifer had been 
eying that suspiciously new suitcase which 
departing passengers had left behind. It 
seemed very familiar, and when eventually 
the train started to move and the suitcase 
had not been claimed, Captain Sandifer 
knew that the thing was his. 

A great and abiding indignation welled 
up in his conductorial bosom. From the 
hour of their departure from New York he 
had been cognizant of the hazing to which 
Kenneth Sprigg was being subjected, and 
thus far he had not interfered; that was a 
matter for the two porters to settle between 
themselves. But when that hazing attained 
the point where he—Captain Sandifer him- 
self—was the unwitting victim, it was en- 
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tirely too much. 

Sandifer thought quickly. He knew por- 
ters, and was instantly and grimly deter- 
mined to punish Hop Sure for his laxness in 
permitting such a condition as this to arise. 
Sandifer seized the suitcase and swung 
aboard the train with it. Kenneth Sprigg 


saw him and dodged j 
Peters was, at the mom 
the aisle in the vain hop 
grip and catching the t 
while Sandifer dropped +} 
adjoining vestibule and 
peared, wild-eyed, on : 
Pullman conductor blockéd } 

Sandifer was smiling genig 
was great anger in his heart, | 
fixed the frightened Mr, Pp 
voiced a question. & 

“What’s your hurry, Hop 
are you going?” 

Epic cast one glance aj 
scenery and knew he was { 
shrugged hopelessly. 

“‘Ain’t in no hurry, cap’n, 
goin’ nowhere.” ; 

Sadly he turned away. TT} 
more than he had contemplat 
was Kenneth Sprigg the so 
He, Epic Peters, had comr 
which boomeranged, and } 
enough that Sandifer would 
strict accountability. And so 
ably, his rancor turned again 
porter. Logically it was all Ki 
if he had not ambitioned to } 
man porter the incident we 
occurred. Besides, it was Ke 
who had put the suitcase fro 

Epic found Mr. Sprigg sea: 
and plumped down beside hi 

‘“Good-by,”’ he said grimly 

op EL zie Kenneth ww; 
“Where you goin’?” | 

“T ain’t goin’ nowheres, } 

““Where?”’ 

“That depen’s,”’ retorted } 
what kin’ of a life you has le 

The grim nuance of Mr, Px 
formed Kenneth Sprigg tha 
light and airy persiflage. H 
information—and received it 

“An’ so,” finished Epie, 
hunch that the minute C; 
learns how you went an’ los 
sary wife’s present you is sv 
to become ain’t.”’ 

Mr. Sprigg’s eyes were 
slender frame was trembling] 
late he remembered the new: 
case he had put from the tra 
at last glimpse, was unclaimei 
passengers. He shook his |}; 

“‘B-b-but how come that 
under the seat in Section Sey’ 

“T dunno. Reckon it must 
an’ walked there. On’y thing 
that you put it off the train 
hands; an’ Cap’n Sandifer ; 
cullud folks this afternoon yi 

Epic gazed upon his hanc 
neth was a quivering mass of 
But Epic’s triumph was ting 
ness. The involvement wai 
thorough to suit him. Captaii 
his friend, but there was no q 
fact that Sandifer would be 
lentless when the loss of thes 


macy, deferring to the ultima 
inevitable show-down. _ 
“Yassuh—I sholy ain’t } 
else.”” Then, laying the pred? 
ture shifting of blame—“I 
Sprigg bofe.”’ 
“That’s good. I certainly 1 
have it lost. It would just abi 
“Ruin you? Aw, cap’n—y 
“Fooling?” The conc 
snapped; he was deriving so?’ 
satisfaction from the torturé 
was subjecting Mr. Peters. 
more serious in my life. 
what do you suppose is in t 
“‘N-nossuh,”’ replied the p 
Luly 
The conductor lowered h 
whisper. ‘Jewels!’ 


diamonds and sapphires.” | 
“Th’ee thousan? —— Oh 
Cap’n, you ain’t meanin’ the ? 
“T do. I bought them form! 
versary present. We've beer! 
years. And if that thing ever 
(Continued on Pagé’ 
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UST one shine — one shine 
with Dyanshine. 


It brings back all their beauty. 


Restores bright, clean color— 
conceals the scuffs—and works 
these wonders as you shine the 
shoes. 


Available in popular colors, also for 
white canvas, kid and a wide variety 
of colorsin liquid suede dressing. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
from factory. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 
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DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Free 
We will gladly f ; 
sendyoua unique BARS 


and surprising ‘ 
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your shoes. 4 Shines Shoes 

Just mail coupon. Gach Application Doestt all 
50 Shines 


SO Cents 


SEP 24-3 


Barton MANueacturinc Co., 
WACO, TEXAS 


Please send me FREE a “Dry? Dauber Demonstrator.” 

l want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality of a 
/3 DYANSHINE shine. 

Send me the color checked below: 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

He turned away. Alone again, he gave 
vent to a prolonged chuckle. His work had 
been well done, and Epic had absorbed his 
fiction about the jewelry without question. 
As for Mr. Peters, that gentleman ker- 
flumped alongside Mr. Sprigg and groaned. 

“Now look what you went an’ done, 
Mistuh Sprigg. Just look!” 

“What?” gloomed the frightened porter. 

“You not on’y has lost Cap’n Sandifer’s 
anniversary weddin’ suitcase but also you 
has lost th’ee thousan’ di’monds which he 
had in there. He’s ruint.’”’ He paused a 
moment. ‘‘But he ain’t near so ruint as the 
man is gwine be which put that suitcase 
offen the train.” 

At first Kenneth did not believe, fancy- 
ing that this was a figment of Epic’s imagi- 
nation, an added touch to make his misery 
more embracing. But Epic spoke too feel- 
ingly for Kenneth to entertain his doubts 
very long. Epic knew that the suitcase was 
gone; he knew that it contained three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gems—and he made 
Kenneth believe. 

‘“Wh-what you reckon Cap’n Sandifer is 
gwine do?” quavered Mr. Sprigg. 

““Well—they’s two or th’ee ways which 
he prefers to extinct cullud boys which 
come fum New Yawk an’ lose things fo’ 
him. One of them is by carvin’, and one is 
by th’owin’ ’em offen the train while us 
is crossin’ a high bridge, but the way he’s 
fondest of is just plain shootin’. ’Tain’t so 
awful messy does he plop you right in the 
heart.” 

They formed a happy pair as they sat 
gazing out upon the colorful Virginia land- 
scape. Epic suffered mental agony and 
Kenneth wallowed in the depths of dank 
despair. The call buzzer sounded, and Ken- 
neth started to rise, but Epic held him back. 

“T’ll go,” he announced. ‘Mos’ likely 
you’d th’ow some mo’ jools offen the train 
an’ git us bofe kilt instead of just you.” 

Epic answered the call. Kenneth stared 
after him, but Kenneth was entirely too 
frightened to retain any of his active hatred 
for the veteran porter. Mr. Peters’ own 
fear of Captain Sandifer was so genuine 
that it had been communicated to Kenneth 
Sprigg; but whereas Epic knew precisely 
what form the conductor’s anger would 
assume, Kenneth, in his unhappy igno- 
rance, accepted Epic’s postulation of a sud- 
den and complete demise. 

Nor was Kenneth anxious to die. He 
thought enviously of New York and of his 
many friends; already he had decided 
unanimously that he was agin the South, 
despite the fact that Birmingham was his 
birthplace. Too, he was disgusted with the 
portering business; it was all very well for 
adventurous persons who relished the spice 
of continual danger, but for a peaceful, law- 
abiding, jazz-loving colored boy it was no 
kind of a profession. The train flashed by 
a station bearing the name of Winesap. 
Consultation of the yellow Southern Rail- 
way folder informed Mr. Sprigg that they 
were very close to Lynchburg. He shud- 
dered at the ominous name. Why couldn’t 
it have been Pleasantville or Happy Valley? 

Meanwhile Mr. Peters had completed the 
errand demanded by the passenger who 
summoned him. He passed into the car 
and by the drawing-room. The shade of the 
corridor window was up, affording a clear 
view of the interior. There he glimpsed 


Captain Sandifer at work upon his reports. 

The captain was seated before a little 
table on which his official bag rested. 
Papers were spread before him and he was 
busily engaged entering figures on a report 
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sheet. All of that Epic saw; and he saw 
something else. He had seen that some- 
thing many times before; but now, despite 
the fact that he had been tormenting Ken- 
neth Sprigg, the vision brought no surge of 
happiness. For there, right beside the Pull- 
man conductor, lay a large and shiny re- 
volver. It was the most prominent thing 
on the table. Epic closed his eyes and shud- 
dered. Of course Captain Sandifer would 
never commit homicide, but Epic didn’t 
like the looks of that gun. He knew that 
the conductor always carried it in his bag— 
all conductors did—but just at the moment 
his conscience attributed to all revolvers a 
nauseating significance. 

He lurched down the aisle of the car. 
Kenneth Sprigg, craving human compan- 
ionship, joined him. They paused in the 
vestibule, and just at that moment the 
buzzer sounded again. Hop Sure poked his 
head through the door. The arrow below 
the drawing-room letter had turned. 

A summons from Captain Sandifer. A 
summons into the presence of that revolver. 
Without hesitation Epic addressed the stu- 
dent porter. 

““Mistuh Sprigg,” he said earnestly, 
“that call is fum the drawin’-room, an’ it’s 
fo’ you!” 

Kenneth dragged leaden feet toward the 
drawing-room. He sounded the door 
buzzer and entered. But he did not see 
Captain Sandifer; he did not see the report 
sheets. His eye lighted upon the revolver, 
the gaping muzzle. And Mr. Kenneth 
Sprigg did not hesitate. With a polite, 
“Howdy, cap’n!”’ he turned, made his exit, 
and closed the door quite thoroughly. Only 
one thing did Mr. Sprigg know, and that 
was that he wasn’t going to remain in any 
room with Captain Sandifer and a revolver. 

“Mistuh Peters,’ he announced firmly, 
“that call was fo’ you!” 

Five minutes later Epic returned. “Cap’n 
Sandifer wanted to know was you crazy, 
an’ I told him yes.” 

“Well,” answered the other man, ‘“‘you 
didn’t tell so much of a lie, at that.” 

“He’s lookin’ for you,” continued Epic. 
“T think he wants to find out somethin’ 
bout his suitcase.” 

Kenneth ducked. He gazed from the 
window and saw that they were swinging 
through the outskirts of Lynchburg. He 
wasn’t particularly impressed, but he did 
know that anything was preferable to a 
train which contained Captain Sandifer and 
his artillery. 

Kenneth Sprigg disappeared. He van- 
ished through the vestibule, headed in the 
general direction of the day coaches. A 
hopeful grin decorated Epic’s features. The 
train was slowing down; Epic piled in the 
vestibule the suitcases of two men due to 
alight at Lynchburg. They rolled toward 
the Kemper Street Station, and then, at a 
crossing, the train paused briefly. : 

And in that instant Epic Peters was re- 
warded by a spectacle which filled his heart 
with thanksgiving. A white-coated figure 
leaped from the train. I+ belonged to Mr. 
Kenneth Sprigg, late Pu!'men porter, and 
it was traveling at top speed. Straight 
toward the open country moved Mr. Sprigg, 
cleaving the afternoon at a ten-second gait. 
Epic stared, open-mouthed. 

“Golly Moses! Ain’t he the runnin’est 
man!” 

Until the train rounded a curve Epic 
viewed the flight of his late enemy. It was 
speedy and purposeful; an obvious effort 
to place a maximum of space between him- 
self and Captain Sandifer in an irreducible 
minimum of time. And when the train 
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Sandifer’s face went blan| 
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Aristocratic in appearance—although 
exceedingly democratic in price 


Sport Roadster, $1645 4-Pass. Coupe, $2035 5-Pass. Sedan, $2135 
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LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 
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The safest 


place to store your 
WINTER WEAR 


RYING days are ahead for 

your furs, coats, woolens— 
and blankets too—unless they 
be safely stored in a LANE Red 
Cedar Chest. Here is sure pro- 
tection from moths, dust and 
dampness—the absolute and 
convenient security that only 
such a well-made, full-cedar 
chest can possibly provide. 

In addition, the LANE is a 
chest of glowing beauty, made 
in such a wide range of styles 
and sizes that you can select just 
the one which will best harmo- 
nize with the setting of your 
room. Some are finished in ma- 
hogany or walnut to match par- 
ticular furniture schemes. But, 
remember that every LANE, in 
either plain or period design, is 
a real cedar chest, built to pro- 
tect for years and years. 

Prices are unusually moderate 
for such remarkable chests. 
If your furniture or depart- 
ment store cannot supply you 
with the genuine, write us for 
name of LANE dealer who can. 
THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 


Altavista, Virginia 


LANE corners are 
doubly interlocked 


Because no other cedar 
chest has so many unusual 
features, see that the name 
LANE is burned inside the 
lid of the one you buy. 
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There was something about the fellow that 
always stirred an absurd discontent in him, 


| made him think uncomfortably of the days 


when landing that dinky Mellish account 
had been something to celebrate. ‘“I’ll go up 
and see Mr. Gibson with this stuff. Might 
as well get it settled today.” 

As he drove up the long hill his humor 
lightened; the car took the grade beauti- 
fully, overtaking two groaning trolleys. 
He hadn’t made any mistake in buying it; 
even Mr. Gibson had complimented him on 
its looks, and it saved enough time to pay 
for itself, just on these trips out to the 
Gibson plant. He remembered how slow 
the trolley had seemed, that day when he 
was bringing home the Gibson contract, 
how he’d jumped off and walked, when he 
couldn’t stand that snail pace another min- 
ute, and then spent an hour or more buying 
new clothes! 

He walked confidently past the sentry at 
Andrew Gibson’s guarded gate; there had 
been a time when he’d been afraid of that 
iron-jawed lady to whom he could nod so 
carelessly now. She stopped him. 

“Mr. Gibson’s engaged just now. I think 
he’ll be at liberty in a few moments, if you’ll 
wait.” 

Norton dropped into a chair, the big 
envelope on his knees. The door of the 


| inner office was closed, but its mahogany 


panels were not quite sound-proof; he 
could hear two voices—angry, arguing 
voices—Gibson’s heavy throat tones lifted 
almost to a shout, and another, not so loud 
but no less aggressive, interrupting each 
crescendo roar. 

Norton caught a familiar quality in this 
irreverent voice; it was Sam Tarrant in 
there, actually arguing with Andrew P. 
Gibson! Norton was almost sorry for the 
fellow; he hadn’t found out enough about 
his prospect to know that the mildest kind 
of contradiction simply poisoned Gibson. 

The door burst open as if the explosion 
of dispute had broken the latch; the up- 
roar streamed out. 

“T’ve been studying advertising for 
thirty-four years,’’ declaimed Gibson’s deep- 
est bull note. 

“And you haven’t even learned that you 
don’t know it all!”” Sam Tarrant’s retort 
snapped like a whiplash. “I’m in a hurry 
right now, and I can’t stop to thrash it out 
with you, but I’m at the Seneca House 
overnight and you can phone me there if 
you aren’t afraid to listen to straight talk.” 

“Afraid! Afra ——”  Gibson’s face 
purpled above the neat gray whisker. 

“That’s what I said. If you can’t talk 
to anybody but a graceful yesser don’t 
waste my time. I deal in facts, and if you’re 
not in the market for that line of merchan- 
dise, send for a salve peddler. You’ll find 
plenty.” 

He passed Norton with a nod and 
slammed the outer door with emphasis. 
Norton shook his head as he went into the 
inner office. It was a moment, he saw, for 
soothing unguents. 

“Too bad,” he said. ‘‘Always hate to 
see a man lose his head like that. Tarrant’s 
probably worried half to death or he’d 
never have done it.” 

“Impudent young puppy! Whipper- 
snapper!’’ Gibson stepped to the doorway. 
“Don’t let him in here again, Miss Fos- 
ter.” 

He resumed his chair behind the big 
table; in this position he was more im- 
pressive; on his feet, Norton reflected, his 
five-feet-two weakened the effect a little. 

““We’ve worked up some tentative out- 
lines for the peach campaign,’’ Norton said 
briskly, feeling that an abrupt departure 
from the topic of Tarrant was, as Gibson 
would have said, indicated. “I think we’ve 
managed to catch the spirit of your sug- 
gestions fairly well.” 

He slid the uppermost sketch across the 
table. Gibson adjusted his glasses, his face 
a little soothed; he read Bert Henderson’s 
neat typing swiftly, glanced at Lud Blitz’s 
bold outlines and reached for the next lay- 
out without comment. 

“We feel that you’ve given us the basis 
of a very effective appeal,’ said Norton. 
“This idea, especially. I think we’ve car- 
ried it out pretty well.” 

Gibson nodded absently. He went over 
the other advertisements in rapid succes- 
sion, the aggrieved and outraged expression 
gradually reappearing. 

“That young upstart had the effrontery 
to tell me I didn’t know what I was talking 
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about,” he said. ‘Tried to tell me this 
whole notion was worn threadbare.”’ 

“Tarrant hasn’t had much chance to 
deal with successful and experienced ad- 
vertisers,’’ said Norton neatly. ‘He doesn’t 
realize, of course, that there’s nobody else 
in the country with a fraction of your ac- 
quaintance with this branch of merchan- 
dising, that any agent can learn more 
about it from you than he can possibly 
teach.” 

He had learned to be deft with these in- 
terjections. Gibson’s half-impatient gesture 
didn’t deceive him. He tapped the layouts. 

“Tf you think we’ve caught your ideas 
well enough I’d better get back to the 
office and hurry the job along. There isn’t 
any too much time i 

Gibson shook his head. “Wait. What 
do you think about them yourself? Do 
ae see anything wrong with this idea 
fa) PP Sa. t | 

“Certainly not!’ Norton laughed gently. 
“Td O. K. every one of them just as they 
stand, subject, of course, to your approval. 
I’m not brash enough to think I know 
more than you do about your business.” 

“Of course you don’t!” Gibson spoke 
sharply. “‘That wasn’t the question. Ad- 
vertising’s your business, and this is an 
advertising problem.” 

“Td hate to try to prove that advertis- 
ing isn’t your business too,” laughed Nor- 
ton. “I’d rather have your opinion on this 
campaign, as advertising, I mean, than 
that of any advertising expert I know.” 

Gibson scowled. ‘I didn’t ask you what 
you thought about me—I asked you what 
was wrong with this scheme.”’ 

“Nothing!’”’ Norton spoke with assur- 
ance. 

“Nonsense, nonsense!”” Gibson made 
an impatient rasping noise in his throat. 
“The perfect advertisement hasn’t been 
written yet. Nothing’s beyond criticism 
in this line or any other.” ‘ 

“Yes, of course. I meant—well, hu- 
manly speaking.” 

Gibson repeated the rasping sound. 
“Well, I’m not going to be stampeded into 
a snap judgment. I’ll keep this stuff and 
go over it tonight.” 

“T was hoping you’d suggest that.’ 
Norton took the opening instantly. “I 
hated to ask you H 

Gibson pounced on the speech. ‘Huh! 
So they’re not a hundred per cent perfect, 
after all?” 

“Say ninety-nine plus,’’ laughed Norton, 
“but I wouldn’t put it past you to improve 
the figure a bit. I’d be glad to gamble a 
day on the chance, anyway.” 

“Well, all right.’’ Gibson glanced at his 
watch. “I'll phone you in the morning.” 

“‘T’ll come up,’”’ said Norton. ‘I ——” 

“T said I’d phone you. Send for you 
when I want you.” 

“Thanks.” Norton’s tone manifestly 
interpreted the rebuff as a favor. 

He reached the outer office with a grateful 
‘sense of escape. Tarrant had stirred Gibson 
to a frame of mind in which he was bound 
to quarrel if it was humanly possible. Nor- 
ton felt that he’d scored a diplomatic tri- 
umph in evading that obvious desire. 

Driving down the long grade, he was re- 
minded, by a slight constraint about the 
lower reaches of his waistcoat, of an inten- 
tion to have Garfunkle make a new suit or 
two. He stopped at the shop before going 
back to the office and submitted to re- 
measurement at the hands of the proprietor 
himself, a concession and compliment in 
these days of Garfunkle’s prosperity. 

“A rek’ler figure you got it, Mr. Nor- 
ton.” Garfunkle inspected the tape with 
approval. “A business man who ain’t any- 
ways thirty-six inches in the waist you 
couldn’t call it a success, not? Make it 
thirty-seven, Sidney, and a bischen full.” 

Norton dismissed certain misgivings at 
the convex profile revealed by the triple 
mirror. Garfunkle was right about it; a 
little solidity wasn’t a bad thing. Sam 
Tarrant, for instance, with that lathy 
lankness, suggested failure. ‘A lean and 
hungry look”’ wasn’t good advertising. He 
stepped down from the block and resuming 
his coat decided that the amidships bulge, 
tempered by Mr. Garfunkle’s art, conveyed 
only a pleasing effect of substance. 

The agreeable sense of self-approval 
deepened a little as he took his wonted 
chair at the big table at the Seneca, reserved 
unobtrusively for the same group of success- 
ful business men who lunched here instead 
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‘The HUMPHREY 


The Final Touch of Comfort 


¢ days no home can be considered strictly 
without a Humphrey Radiantfire. In every 
Df the nation—in hundreds of thousands of 
:—this wonderful gas burning device has es- 
itself as a real necessity. Wherever warmth 
‘d cheer are welcome, there you will find 


jiantfire. 


But, surely, this is not strange. Think what it means 
to control an instantaneous source of clean, whole- 
some heat—in any room—at any time—and for a mere 
fraction of old heating costs. And remember thatall 
of these advantages are available in beautiful period 
models or portables for any corner of the home. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is Sold by Your Gas Company or Dealer. Models “Range in 
| Price from $18.00 up. We Shall be Glad to Send an Illustrated Booklet Upon Request 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


SAN FRANCISCO, 768 MISSION STREET 
CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 


“IF LT’S HEAT YOU WANT YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS—IT’S CLEANER’ 
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The HAMES 


of HORSEPOWER 


HE 

American Pulleys 
in use in this and 
other countries at- 
test the kind of 
service that may be 
expected of them. 
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my 
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\ K THAT hames are to harness, the 
shaft hanger is to mechanical power 


transmission. 


The hames connect the pull of the horse 
at the collar, through the traces, tothe load. 


The shaft hanger holds the turning shaft 
that transmits power through pulley and 
belt to the machines. 


In both, there must be strength and rigidity and 
the ability to withstand the shocks of service. 


That American Pressed Steel Hangers have all 
the requirements of sound engineering principles, 
goes without saying. But to these fundamentals 
of utility and service, they have the additional 
attributes of graceful lines, of smooth surfaces 
without dust pockets and of a complete adjustabil- 
ity that makes accurate alignment, simple and easy. 


American Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers are de- 
scribed with greater detail in a special folder, sent 
promptly upon request. 


The American Pulley Company 
Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Stee/ Sash Pulleys, Pressed Stee! Shapes 
and Pressed Steel Shaft Hangers 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For nearest distributor, see MacRae’s Blue Book 


MERICAN 
HANGERS 


PATENTS PENDING 
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exactly, anyway, but something at once 
less than that, and more. His mind groped 
for an adjective that seemed to elude him 
with mischievous intention, a word which, 
he was strangely certain, would precisely 
express her. He was aware, too, of the bar- 
rier that’ had shut off the old pleasant 
confidential quality of their relation; he re- 
sented it all the more because he had been 
at pains to build it. Andrew Gibson had 
very strong views about men who made 
friends of their stenographers. Queer how 
that word kept itself out of sight, like a 
child playing at hide-and-seek. Something 
prompted him to tell her the joke on Dal- 
ton, although, for some reason, it no longer 
seemed altogether funny. 

“T’ll miss them,” she said quietly, but 
without surprise. 

“You think they’ll go, eh?’’ He was sure 
of it himself, and yet her assumption dis- 
pleased him. 

“T suppose so; they ought to. Dalton- 
Gray can give them a bigger chance.’”’ She 
hesitated. ‘‘Room to keep on growing, I 
mean. They’d have to consider that, any- 
way.” 

“Growing!’’ He laughed shortly. “You 
think them too big for this outfit?” 

She met his eyes evenly. “Not yet, per- 
haps, but She stopped. “You said 
something about it, the day you got the 
Gibson account—said we’d all have to 
grow up to a bigger job. I’ve read some- 
where that if a man’s given a job that’s 
bigger than he is he’ll either grow or swell. 
Lud and Bert haven’t swelled.” 

She went out. Ralph Norton stared at 
the closing door. Mechanically his hand 
moved to his belt. About time he ordered 
those new suits; an active man couldn’t 
help taking on weight when he was tied 
down to office work, but it was funny that 
Bert and Lud were as thin as ever. And 
Nancy Farr—he resumed his pursuit of 
that evasive adjective. An everyday word, 
homely and simple and strong—why 
couldn’t he think of it? 


qr 


ive typed words yapped up from the 
letter like little spiteful dogs; the illu- 
sion that he heard them spoken, in Andrew 


. Gibson’s voice, was so convincing that 


Ralph Norton found himself lifting fingers 
to his ears, as if to shut out the hateful 
sound. His mind was numb under the 
shock, his thoughts scattered, scampering 
frantically and uselessly, like a disturbed 
nest of red ants: 


You are hereby notified that beginning with 
October insertions our advertising will be 
placed by S. B. Tarrant, Inc. Kindly deliver to 
their order all plates, illustrations, contracts 
and other matter which you hold for our ac- 
count and, at your earliest convenience, sub- 
mit your statement of pending items for final 
settlement. 


Slowly, as he stared at the emphatic sig- 
nature with which Andrew P. Gibson 
authenticated the announcement, Norton’s 
brain cleared to coherency. He could calcu- 
late the extent of the damage methodically, 
as if it were somebody else whose business 
had tumbled down on his head without an in- 
stant’s warning. There wouldn’t be enough 
left of the agency to pay the rent of the new 
offices; he’d never realized how many of his 
little accounts had drifted away, unre- 
gretted, while he dedicated himself singly 
to Andrew Gibson’s interest; how little 
new business had been brought in. His 
thought clicked back to yesterday’s argu- 
ment with Nancy Farr—a yesterday that 
was incredibly remote. He’d laughed about 
the metaphorical ostrich egg that filled his 
basket; laughed! 

He found himself in the corridor, holding 
his thumb against the call button, his teeth 
set. He’d get that business back or— 
there wasn’t any “‘or’’ about it. He’d get 
it back, that was all. He’d straighten it out 
in five minutes’ talk with Gibson. 

Miss Foster was formidable again. He 
wondered, as he battered at her serene de- 
fenses, how he had ever managed to fool 
himself into thinking that she was insig- 
nificant. He persuaded her, at last, to take 
his name in to Gibson, and heard the ver- 
dict through the slowly closing door: 

“T told you what to tell him. . . . 
Well, keep on telling him till he gets it 
through his head. Had enough 
yessing.”’ 

Yessing! Tarrant’s word! Norton went 
out with the accusing hiss of it in his ears. 
A yesser, a—what was the other thing he’d 
overheard? A salve peddler. His teeth 
snapped shut. 


_erazy, but 
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cided about Dalton.” 

Bert Henderson looked stra 
““We’re bound to think it oye 
hurt to break away from her 

“Here’s something that ou; 
it easier.”’ 

Norton handed him Gib 
Nancy Farr and Blitz read ; 
They lifted faces in which Ralp] 
distress, sympathy, but no sur 
was a little silence. 

“I did feel sort of sore yeste 
found you dickering with D 
Norton at last, “but now I’m 
he came along just when he di 
long time before I'll be able 
couple of men in your class, ], 
how you've been growing rig 
stead of just swelling, like me! 

The two men rejected thi 
loyally, but Ralph Norton re 
Nancy Farr’s straight gaze, 
didn’t hurt, either. He could 
“T’m glad I didn’t bob m 
said. 

He lifted a startled glance tc 
shining mass of it, a dim sens¢ 
crying out upon the thought. 
softened to a slow curve. 

“T’d have hated it, but I y 
after what you said yesterday. 
have to, or lose my self-respec 


“T see!’’ Norton nodded 
“You’d have felt like a—a y 
didn’t! I know! You're right. 
eyes open, Nancy.” | 

He turned to Henderson, « 
the bewilderment in the fr. 
“That’s what Gibson called m 
Had my number too. That’ 
been swelling into! A salve pe 

“Oh, come,” protested Bert. 

“Fact. But I’m on my way 
now.” He laughed. “Funny 
fine. I don’t even envy you 
fat jobs with Dalton. I would 
you—honestly. I’m going toh 
of my young life getting this 
where it belongs.” He grinn 
Farr. ‘‘Next time I do any 
ostrich eggs I’ll get ’em in doz 
they’ll hatch too!” 

He saw Henderson and Ot 
consulting glance. Blitz nodd 
derson spoke quickly: 

“We'll stick if you want us 
wanted to get out, but we felt 

“T know. You don’t have ' 
And it’s white of you to offer 
the ship when it’s about four | 
from the rocks. Wish I could , 
on it, but it’s going to be prett 
ing for a while.” 

“That’s all right. Lud End 
some money. We’ll”—again | 
the consulting exchange of glai 
finance ourselves and take our i 


if you’re on. Guess we can ¢ 
some cash, too, if you want it. 

Norton saw that they mear 
stood that it wasn’t just a ges! 
alty, but a genuine and honest! 
leaned to the telephone on h 
called for a number. 


“ Garfunkle? This: 
Cancel that order I gave ) 
day. What? .) iam i 


half a dozen suits that are all r 
What’s that? Oh, ye 
me again. .. Yes, exercist- 
Garfunkle!”’ : 

He rang off and reached for i 
he’d left on the desk. 
“We'll fix up this deal aften 
said. ‘Right now I’m on my’ 
see Adolph Hogboom.” He chvk 
foot.” 

Nancy Farr moved quickly t¢ 
hole where he kept his raincoi 
battered soft hat lay on the st! 
held it toward him, her eyes lat 
took it and went out, restrainin! 
to run. | 

His mind reverted, as he hur 
the Seventh Street traffic, to t} 
search for the right adjective? 
Suddenly he found it, with the! 
satisfaction that always respolt 
exact word in a bit of copy. ( 
Dear! 
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These nine Pierce-Arrow trucks 
do the work of twentyseven 


SING only nine trucks, Michael J. 
Torpey, New York City contractor, 
is removing an average of 1,400 cubic 
yards a day from the excavation for the 


~New York Telephone Company’s new 


$11,000,000 skyscraper. 


To do it, Mr. Torpey works his trucks— 
all Pierce-Arrows—twenty-four hours a 


| day, seven days a week. 


This triple duty imposes a test which few 


| trucks have ever been required to meet, 


not only because of the continuous day- 


_and-night grind, but because the loads 


are heavy and the grades steep. 


Yet the first truck on the job,which started 
on the preliminary work in April, 1923, 


| kept at its 24-hour grind without being 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


under cover until December. It was then 
given a thorough inspection, but the only 
attention it needed was the removal of 
carbon, and minor adjustments. 


“As money-makers, I have never oper- 
ated any trucks equal to my nine Pierce- 
Arrows,” writes Mr. Torpey, “and I had 
had wide experience with trucks before I 
bought my first Pierces five years ago.” 


What the modern Pierce-Arrow Truck, 
with its silent, powerful Dual-Valve en- 
gine, has done for others, it will do for 
you. Would you like to know what 
others, in your line of business, have 
learned about these dependable, long- 
lived trucks? Ask your nearest Pierce- 
Arrow distributor. 


Do you know that youcan 
buy Pierce-Arrow Trucks 


on the most liberal 
terms? 


Pierce-Arrow trucks, trac- 
tors and motor busses may 
be purchased, if desired, 
under liberal financing ar- 
rangements. Write us, or 
ask your nearest distribu- 
tor for details. 
Chassis Sizes: 


2-ton 3-ton 4-ton 5-ton6-ton 7¥2-ton 
Tractors: 3-ton 5-ton 7¥2-ton 


* Chassis prices range from 
$3300 to $5400 
Six-cylinder Motor Bus chassis, 
$4600 and $4750 
f.o. b. Buffalo 
PricesinCanadauponapplication 
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When in Buffalo visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you 
how Pierce-Arrow Trucks are built. 


Valve - 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Your Own Personality 
Is Reflected in the 


STORYe CLARK 
REPRO-PHRASO 


The Personal Reproducing Piano 


You can play this remarkable in- 
strument yourself, and feel your 
own favorite selections throb 
with life under your fingers. You 
can insert any 88-note music roll 
in this beautiful piano, and by a 
simple, new, and patented means 
play the music you like best to fit 
the mood of the moment. The 
melody will sing out with bell-like 
beauty against the whispering 
background of accompaniment. 
There is no other instrument like it! 


The Repro-Phraso is the ideal 
whole-family instrwment. Your 
youngest, laboriously drumming 
out his “first piece,” may listen to 
the great masters of the past as 
inspiration. When the high school 


folks want to dance, up with the 
rugs, and “on with the dance,” 
with the Repro-Phraso to furnish 
the necessary “jazz.” And at twi- 
light, you may have the greatest 
composers and artists of all times 
to place you in restful mood. 


Years and years of study, ex- 
perimenting, and experience on 
the part of Story & Clark have 
combined to create this beautiful 
personal reproducing piano. But 
you must see the Repro-Phraso 
to appreciate it truly. Visit your 
nearest Story & Clark dealer— 
he will be glad to show you the 
Repro-Phraso. You will find 
the price range comfortable —the 
terms convenient. 


Price—$650.00 and upward. Freight added. 
Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Clark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Illinois 


————————————————X—V——E—EEEEEeEEE——————————E 
If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or player-piano, we will gladly send you a beautiful 
brochure—FREE. Story © Clark Piano Company, Dept. S. P. M., 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois: Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your ifistruments, and 
the name of your nearest dealer, because I am interested in buying a grand [_] an upright (1) a player 


piano {_] the Repro-Phraso [[] 
Name = 


City 


State 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


with their eyes open and unseeing, while 
they concentrated all their senses into that 
of hearing—each man listening intently to 
the commanding voice of the engine for 
which he was responsible. Then, as motors 
stopped, pilots and mechanics exchanged a 
glance andanod. In their lives the roar of 
a motor is so much more than a noise. 

Eyes shifted nervously toward the road 
which led from the bowl. The big fight had 
started. 

Minutes passed. Fifteen minutes, twenty 
minutes, twenty-five. Allan, already belted 
in his seat, leather case open to receive the 
negatives which were to be developed west 
of Chicago that night, studied the indica- 
tors on his instrument board and let his 
mind shoot ahead over the route which he 
was to cover. The world was limited to that 
narrow strip of earth which would presently 
be slipping beneath him, limited so utterly 
that it never occurred to him to wonder, 
with the rest of the world, who would win 
the fight. That was unimportant. 

Rising above all other noises, mounting 
from a hum to an imperative, insistent 
scream, came the steady warning cry of an 
automobile siren; then a car lunged up the 
road, preceded and followed by motorcycles. 
Mechanics and pilots flung themselves into 
action; engines took up their thunderous, 
deep-throated chorus. The car stopped, 
disgorged three men, who bolted toward the 
Canda planes; one of the motorcycles 
crashed down upon its side and scraped 
along the ground as its rider hopped off and 
headed for the Umpty-seven. 

With the first batch of pictures stowed 
in his leather case, Allan glanced at his 
watch. Three minutes to wait for the sec- 
ond motorcyele.. One of the Candas swept 
ahead and up, became a vanishing spot in 
the west. The Zor took off and swung 
southward; then one of the A. F.’s. 

Allan shook his head, pulled down his 

goggles and waved to have the blocks 
yanked from beneath the wheels. Time 
was up. Bill Ryan, at last stirred out of his 
placidity, let out a yelp and pointed down 
e road. 
With his hand itching at the throttle, 
Allan waited. The second Canda left the 
ground just as the motorcycle cleared the 
forerunner of that growing congestion of 
cars. The motorcycle slewed, trying to 
avoid some obstacle, went into the ditch, 
catapulting the rider over his handlebars. 
He seemed to land upon his feet—feet that 
were running before they touched the 
ground. Those boys got one hundred dol- 
lars and damages, and this one was earning 
it. His hands were outstretched, holding 
the small bundle of negatives; his face was 
smeared with blood where the ground had 
rasped it. 

With precious seconds ticking off, and 
the last Canda disappearing into the sun, 
Allan sat motionless. Then in one sweep 
of his left arm he snatched the bundle, 
dropped it beside him, and drew open the 
throttle. The Umpty-seven sprinted for- 
ward and took to the air. 

In level flight at last, with the compass 
dial showing its ““W”’ squarely, he took a 
long breath of fresh, cool wind. It was as 
though he had been stifled by heavy, viti- 
ated air for hours. The Canda ahead of 
him had ceased to be a vanishing fleck of 
silver; now, by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, it was growing larger. It continued 
to grow until, east of Wilkes-Barre, it dis- 
appeared suddenly in the mist which lay 
over the earth. 

As the mist grew heavier Allan debated 
whether he should go up and lose time in 
climbing to clearer air, verge off to the 
southward and pick up landmarks to guide 
him, or take a chance and plow through, 
depending upon his compass. Williams- 
port—or at least the spot where Williams- 
Port should have been—was an unbroken 

og. 

His compass still showed that implacable 
“W,” and the Gorse 350 horse-power engine 
was singing like a full symphony orchestra. 
He decided to trust his engine against the 
hazards of a forced landing, and edged 
slightly to the northward. That would 
lead him to the rim of Lake Erie, and into 
Cleveland. 


et 
l=5 


Dawson, the Cleveland agent of Globe- 
wide, reached Janeth Brent by telephone at 
her hotel. 

“T’ve just had a call from Tierny in 
Jersey City,” he said, “and your brother 


sends word that he doesn’ 
to the field.” 
“Why not?” demanded J 
“They are afraid the 
trouble,” answered the 
mildly reproachful, as 
thought of trouble was to 
abhorrent. ; 
“What sort of trouble? 
“‘Several times before,’ 


Do you mean to 
Janeth savagely, “that 
crack up our plane?” 
“Um—yes,”’ admitted 
tantly. ‘At least, Mr. 
there may be trouble, ai 
merely wishes to take th 
your behalf. Personally — 
“Thanks,’’ said Janet! 
the receiver. ‘Fool!’ 
snatching up her hat and ¢ 
cab headed toward the f 
gathered before a bulletin 
roar. It was the knock-ou 
Janeth Brent’s small ha 
her jaw set. “Go it, Allan 
At the gate to the field 
by a guard. % 
“You can’t go in there,” he| 
“Why can’t I? I’ve gotay 
field.’’ it 
The guard shook his 
make no difference.. My o 
everybody out!”’ 4 
“Then I want to send a m 
mechanic,’’ she insisted. 
The guard’s head sho 
Janeth glared at him 
will go in!” 
“No you won’t! Now 


In answer she attempte 
his arm which barred the 
snatched at her and held 

A policeman sauntered 
room across the street, a 
her troubles. 

“Sure, I know all abot 
the policeman. 
O’Hara. He was arrested 
hour ago.” He, too, be 
don’t want to pull you 
lady—and so you better 
and stay out of trouble.’ 

A cruising taxi heavy 
patrolman signaled it. 
you, young lady.” 


rested! And she was barre 
“The nearest police station! 
the driver. A 
At the station house she Ws 
O’Hara was not held there. 
knew nothing about his arrest 
disposed to find out anythii| 
From a drug store she tri 
Dawson by telephone, but no 0}: 
Then she telephoned to the fie‘ 
to speak with the manager. 
“Who wants to talk with hi? 
“Miss Brent.” 
There was a pause. 
“Then let me talk with si 


Maybe the manager’ll come bik: 

It was dusk when she gave ) 
to find assistance and deterni 
into the field if she had to s 
board fence which surrounded 


O’Hara, after Janeth had |i 
had given the old Umpty-fivel! 
water, changed a spark plug ar t 
plane close to one of :the h 
would be out of the way. Thel 
precaution to use an outside t 
had called the office of the gi 
pany which was to provide | 
drum of high-test fuel and ¢ 
them that he would come for 
within an hour. His plan was 

(Continued on Pag 
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Ruer Co., 1924 i cl Scene at Palm Beach painted by John Newton Howitt 


| T is only a matter of months since such a tire asthe in the manufacture of U. S. Royal Cords, Usco Cords 


}& Usco Cord was more than any man expected. would not be here now to set a new standard for low- 
There wasn’t a tire value anywhere that forecast the _ priced tire equipment. 
possibility of the Usco Cord. Usco Cords are made in 30 x 3 inch and 30 x 31% 


Today Usco Cord is turning in such a consistent inch clincher for light cars, and in straightside in all 
‘dollar value for dollar invested that it changes the tire standard passenger car sizes from 30 x 31% inch up. 

| user’s whole scale of reckoning. 

__ If it hadn’t been for the new methods developed 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


$CcO CORD 


. * 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
upon the truck and stand guard over the 
gasoline until the Umpty-seven came into 
the field. 

Nothing had happened to excite his sus- 
picions. The manager of the field had 
greeted him cordially, told him to yell for 
anything he wanted, and offered the serv- 
ices of his own mechanics. He had even 
invited O’Hara to come with him to his 
own house and hear the report of the fight 
over his radio set, but O’Hara declined. 

After telephoning he went into a restau- 
rant, ate a belated lunch and ordered a 
package of sandwiches to take with him. 
Then he went out, found a taxi waiting 
conveniently at the curb, and ordered the 
driver to take him to the yards of the gaso- 
line company. 

The cab had gone one block, when it 
slowed down; two men hopped aboard, one 
on either running board, swung the doors 
open. One of them slugged him as he leaned 
forward. The other grabbed him, muffled 
his yell; then both of them forced him 
down until he was sprawling on the floor. 

“‘You’re under arrest!’’ announced the 
one who had hit him, exposing a shield. 

The cab turned up an alley, and stopped. 
O’Hara was dragged out, shot through a 
door and into a freight elevator. 

Dazed, groggy from the blow, O’Hara 
commenced to fight, but his good sense, the 
product of more than one battle, told him 
that was useless. Worse than useless, be- 
cause he was using up his strength. He 
allowed himself to be led into a room, a 
bedroom. This was a hotel then, he said to 
himself 

“T can handle him, Jim,’”’ muttered the 
one with the shield. ‘‘Give me a buzz 
when the show’s over.” 

““Aw-right. Better frisk him first.” 
They went through his pockets and found 
nothing more dangerous than a knife, which 
they took. 

“Better take it easy,’’ advised the man. 
“You’ve got about four hours to wait.” 

O’Hara looked him over without speak- 
ing, noticed the automatic which he laid 
upon the table, and turned towards the 
bed. For a half hour he nursed his head. 

“So I’m pinched, am I?” 

“Looks that way.” 

“Better trot me off to a sergeant, hadn’t 
you?”’ 

“Don’t be in a hurry.” 

““What’s the charge?”’ 

For the first time the man’s expression 
changed; he grinned. “Resisting arrest!’ 
he replied. 

“Let me see that badge, will you?”’ 

“Don’t bother about the badge. This is 
badge enough for you!’’ He patted the 
automatic. 

“Phony cop, eh?” asked O’Hara. He 
yawned and stretched. ‘Gosh, us girls 
leads a hard life!’’ he commented listlessly. 

Then his face became sober. He had 
rolled over upon a hard object, and his 
thoughts streaked back to the moment 
when, after changing the spark plug on the 
Umpty-five, he had slipped an S-wrench 
into the side pocket of his coat. There was 
a hole in this pocket, and the wrench had 
slipped through, down to the edge of his 
coat. Once more he yawned and stretched, 
rolling over slightly to make sure that he 
had not been wrong in his first surmise. He 
wasn’t wrong; it was the S-wrench all right 
enough. Not much of a weapon against a 
.38-caliber automatic, but something that 
a person would feel if it were applied swiftly 
and with force to his skull. 

“Whew! But you gave me a beaut of a 
headache!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Were you 
using knuckles?’”’ It was flattery. 

P “Naw!” His guard displayed a heavy 
st. 

It took a long time of deft maneuvering 
to get that wrench back through the hole in 
his pocket; then O’Hara was ready for 
action. 

“Guess I’ll put a wet towel on this bean 
of mine,” he said, and went to the wash- 
stand, where he dipped a bath towel in 
water. He fixed it turbanwise, and sat 
down upon the bed. Then the pain became 
so intense that he began to walk about the 
room, hands pressing his temples, and con- 
tinued walking until his captor’s eyes grew 
tired of following him. 

“Getting dark, ain’t it?’”’ said O’Hara, 
going close to the window. There was a 
fire escape outside. ‘‘How long ’re you 
going to keep me?”’ 

“Till I get a buzz to let you go.” 

““What’s the game?”’ 

The other shrugged. ‘‘I dunno. None of 
my business.” 


, 
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O’Hara’s hands were up at his head 
again, where the wrench lay wrapped in 
the folds of the bath towel. ‘“ What time is 
it?”’ he asked. 

“‘Seven-twenty.” 

“Gosh, I thought it was midnight!” 
O’Hara exclaimed. 

As a matter of fact he had had no idea 
that it was growing so late. There wasn’t 
another minute to lose. 

“Damn towel drips down my neck like a 
shower bath,’’ he complained petulantly, 
loosening it. 

The man yawned, and in that second the 
wrench, wrapped in one thin fold of towel- 
ing, came down upon his head like a black- 
jack. 

“Think that over, you big stiff!’’ mut- 
tered O’Hara. He slipped the automatic 
into his pocket, recovered his 
wrench and his knife, and made 
for the fire escape. 


At Galveston the supercargo 
of the freighter Bengal unloaded 


his responsibilities upon the western agent 
of the company he represented, signed his 
name, Willard Towar, to various papers, 
collected his pay and went immediately to 


the railroad station. There, after buying 
his ticket to New York, he sent a telegram 
to the Brent Aviation Company, in Sound 
Brook, which read: 


Continue rejoicing and reach grand climax 
Sunday. SEADOG. 


In the day coach he counted his dollars 
and the hours which lay ahead of him, and 
figured that he would have enough money 
left, allowing for moderate nourishment, to 


‘send his grace an annoying cablegram from 


Sound Brook—and enough time to think 
up a good one. The idea heartened him mo- 
mentarily; then he abandoned it flatly. 
Why waste money that would buy gas for 
the old Umpty-five? 

Bill Seadog fell into a thoughtful mood 
as the train pounded towards Chicago. It 
was as though he had paused, for the first 
time in many years, to consider. Willard 
Weston Clively Towar soberly. And, for 
the first time since he had been a boy, the 
game of annoying his grace lost its flavor. 
There was a better game ahead of him, he 
felt—a game that was real, intense. 

“We'll make something of this aviation 
business!”’ he said to himself, and his mind 
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went back to his grandfather, who had 
taken an active part in the laying out of 
the great railway systems of Canada. 
Much of the Towar fortune was in railway 
securities, built up by the faith and work of 
that older Duke of Tallbout. 

With a railway map of the United States 
open upon his lap, Bill Seadog fell to 
studying the long distances, thinking of 
them in terms of aéroplane miles per hour. 
The more he thought of it the more vivid 
became that picture of passengers and 
freight being carried by air; until, at last, 
his return to Sound Brook, which he had 


“Sure, I Know Alt 
About it!’’ An: 
swered the Police: 
man. ‘‘Your 
Mechanic’s 
Name is O’Hara’’ 


been planning as a jubilant cele- 
bration, presented itself to his 
imagination in more serious 
terms. Above everything else, 
he wanted to see Janeth. The 
map faded before his eyes as he 
thought of it. Then he and 
Allan—Janeth, too, of course— 
would get their heads together 
and talk aviation. 

He could hear himself saying 
to them earnestly, “It’s our one 
big chance of doing something 
creditable! Flying is the only 
thing we know! Let’s make the 
most of it! We three will go into 
it heart and soul. Let his grace go chase 
himself. We don’t need him. We’ve got 
the big idea!” 

It was a vastly different Bill Seadog who 
changed trains at Chicago, and he looked 
back upon that long voyage as supercargo 
as a period in which he had sloughed off in- 
sensibly an accumulation of futility. After 
all, he said to himself, such things as hunt- 
ing lions were nothing better than futile 
unless one took them as an incidental sport. 
Much better to throw strength and enthusi- 
asm into a game that might mean some- 
thing.to humanity. The factories and mills 


sliding by the car windows weren’t just. 


dirty smudges; they had for him suddenly 
a reality which he had never before sensed. 

He opened the newspaper which he car- 
ried under his arm absently and allowed 
his eyes to drift over the front page. There 
were columns about the fight. In another 
frame of mind he probably would have 
bought all the papers and read every word 
of sport dope, speculating to himself as to 


the winner, laying bets with himself, figur-. 


ing odds on the rounds. 

“Spectacular Race With Pictures— 
Aéroplanes to Wing Way Westward.” The 
headline shot a thrill through him, and he 
became absorbed in the story. 

The most gigantic and spectacular attempt 
to cover the entire country with news pictures 


will commence at the mor 
Higgins pronounces the f, 
Automobiles, motorey: 
planes will jump into a 
oped negatives. Before 
Chicago will have the co 
story of the fight. 


Seadog’s eyes travel 
until they hit the word 


Another pilot, Allan Bre: 
three hundred and fifty h 
Seven plane, will carry negs 
be developed on the mail 
tonight. Within a little mo: 
after the knock-out he will 
Cleveland, where a special 
plane gas; then up again 
thundering towards Chicago. By 
if all goes well with this heroie 
be here, and an automobile, 
a police sergeant, will rae 
hear the siren of that car, 
say ‘‘Hello”’ and ‘‘Good- 
breath, for those are two- 
tures. 


Seadog was out of his se 
brakeman. 
‘“When do we reach Cley 
“Half past six.” il 
““Where’s the flying th 
“Search me, mister. 
“Why? This train too slow f| 
“You’re damn right it’s too } 
Back in his place once agai| 
as though he were putting sp) 
horse, trying to make him tal) 
In Cleveland, the mone 
have paid for a cablgram 
bought gas for the old Umpt) 
off by a taximeter. He disn; 
before the entrance to the fi} 
small and bitterly determ: 
the guard away at the point of 
“T’m - Brent’s -mechanic-¢ 
out-of-my-way,’’ said the hi] 
though it were a password. 
Seadog’s shoulder caught} 
bowled him over, and he foll 
with the automatic into the dl 
lay over the field. He wonder 
could be deceiving him, for }) 
sworn that the landing light 
had been on the moment bef( 


Allan Brent had breathe 
more when the silvery expans) 
slowly resolved itself out of thr 
edged off to the left, where (2 
marked by the spotted glow oi 
the field, with a flood light! 
the “T” which gave him hj 
rection, and the shielded arei 
the ground. oT 

He closed the throttle and 
seven’s nose down. A minu 
skid was biting into the earth 
plane to a stop, and he taxi¢ 
wards a man who slowly way 
a signal. . | 

Another man ran out of | 
waving a yellow slip of paper. 
to Allan to shut off his motor 

“T’m Dawson,” he said) 
man for Globewide. Telegria 
lor. I’m to take the negativesn 
aboard the train. Fog betw: 
Chicago. Turn ’em over qu 
to lose! Car’s waiting!” | 

He attempted to climb ué 
hands upon the leather east 
him a push, took the telegra) 
throttle and taxied closer to t? 
man came running along} 
against the propeller b 

““Where’s my mech?”’ deri 


| 
ha 


the man. 7 | 
“OQ’Hara!”’ yelled Allan. 
loomed out of the darkness 0” 
him, but O’Hara was not ? 
“O’Hara!”’ he yelled again. | 
One of the men said, “He’! 
minute.” a 
“Say, this train ain’t_ wa 
Fork out them pictures.” Het 
reach for the leather case. | 
“Get your hands ‘out rn 
plaster you!’”’ announced . 
the telegram so that h 
words: ‘Deliver negatives |" 
transportation by train. Ta? 
scrawled, and upon a “ 
“They telephoned it ou 
man. “Say, you got toh 
we'll miss connections. 
For Gawd’s sake, man, 
with you?” ; 
Allan’s glance took in 
ing him, and under cove 
(Continued onF 


ed from Page 82) 

and reached for the auto- 

ierny had given him. 

get through the fog!” urged 
“Thicker’n ’ell all the way 

on.” 

| O’Hara?”’ persisted Allan. 

Hara out before you get these 


is), fella,”’ pleaded the man who 
in the telegram, “‘if you don’t 
mm pictures you’re responsible 
it the works—not me! See? I 
bi: I can! You better use your 
/) out of it!” 
{s were jumping. Tierny had 
+ he was to run the show him- 
An Brent was the one who was 
ie And yet, if he tried to blunder 
‘the pictures might never get 
sight hand upon the automatic 
f}ipon the straps of the leather 
siervously. Where in the devil 


s)ice,screaming ‘Allan! Allan!’’ 
mump. She flashed into range 
dghts and toward him. 


varrested O’Hara!”’ she yelled. 


ting to stop us!” 
: aid, “Choke her off!’’ Then, 
‘k “Watch out—he’s gotta 


watched at the case, and the 
atomatic came down upon the 
i clutched the side of the cock- 
ged back, cursing and nursing 
.,aneth was given clear passage- 


man says he’s Dawson, and 
t} pictures to send by train! He 
1 fog!’ 
tem pictures,’”’ he roared, still 


» telephone, made Janeth fling 
t\n’t Dawson !”’ 
(dup in his seat. “‘I’ll plug the 
t.t moves in this direction!’ he 
i automatic flashed in full view 
itfaces about them. 
h Umpty-seven’s engine, which 
jing peacefully, coughed, sput- 
lopped. Without a flicker of 
Tights of the field were extin- 
or in a pit of darkness. 

e whispered, “duck out of 


‘ 


’” she answered. 
. utter silence and utter dark- 
tem as they stood there strain- 
i ears for some indication of 
Aappen next. 
minute passed before he said, 
je’re cooked! They’ve done 
z) the engine!’’ 
| oreathed Janeth furiously. In- 
1 put her hand upon his arm. 
11 and demanded, “‘Is that your 


ie old bus is on the field,”’ she 
‘O’Hara filled it.’’ 
ny sort of chance I'll try to get 
ip and shove off.” 
e silence came the thin dis- 
an aéroplane engine; then 
shout. 
) he Candas!” said Allan excit- 
i) ne some lights now!”’ 
't later the arcs sputtered and 
y flooded with lights. Not a per- 
var them. Several indistinct 
il in the borderland of light and 
sting elongated shadows; then 
ue of the field there came an 
leally two upheavals which ap- 
‘erge—and shouts. It was a fist 
in flashed twice, two small jets 
the shouts were silenced for an 
ment. 
igure sped out of the darkness 
oy 


ent!” 


m9 


{ 
| 


/emained of the fist fight moved 
1 of light and seemed to revolve 
all person. 

lear stentorian voice of wrath 
me the mélée: ‘“I’ll jolly well 


‘yelled Allan. 
>. 
se In one hand, gun in the 
hopped to the ground and 
Tun, collecting O’Hara as he 
ackers fell back into the 
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_ “The dirty dogs!’’ came O’Hara’s voice, 
rising furiously. ‘‘They threw dirt into the 
intake!” 

“Use the old bus!’ urged Janeth. 

O’Hara watched the Canda taxi down 
the field, and the crowd of mechanics which 
moved toward it, dragging a gas tank and 
water. He bolted toward the Umpty-five, 
efile Janeth, Allan and Bill Seadog. after 

im. 

“Haven’t got gas for the big bus any- 
how,”’ panted O’Hara. “‘I’ll play their cut- 
throat game with ’em. Hop aboard!”’ 

Allan was already in the cockpit. ‘‘ You 
go with me, Jan! Take Seadog’s coat!”’ 


O’Hara was swinging on the propeller, | 


cranking the engine. ‘“‘Contact!’’ he yelled. 

“Contact!’’ answered Allan, flipping the 
switch. 

The old Umpty’s motor commenced to 
crackle, then roar. 
slapped Seadog on the back. 

O’Hara was yelling into his ear: “‘Can 


you get out o’ here in the dark?” Allan | 


nodded. ‘‘Take a good squint at the 
field!’’ said the mechanic. ‘I’m going to 
cut the lights!” 

He disappeared into the night. Two min- 
utes passed while the needle of the tem- 


perature indicator moved slowly over the | 


dial. Around the Canda the mechanics still 
were working. They had turned at the 
sound of the motor, approached a few 
steps, but they had decided not to come 
closer. The pilot of the Canda tramped up 
and down beside his machine, stretching, a 
grotesque silhouette, with his case of nega- 
tives dangling at his hip, the glasses of his 
goggles upon his forehead reflecting eyes of 
light as he turned. 

A yell went up as the field was plunged 
into darkness. 

“All right!’’ said Allan. Bill Seadog felt 
for the blocks before the wheels and jerked 
them away. 

““Clear!’’ he yelled. “‘On your way!”’ 

The Umpty-five, spitting red fire from its 
exhaust, labored down the field and took 
to the air. 

Seadog- crouched down, spoke O’Hara’s 
name at intervals until he heard a response, 
“Here Il am.’’ They found each other in the 
darkness, and held a sotto-voce conference. 
The excited shouting in the vicinity of the 
Canda was on the increase, and they could 
hear the field manager shouting orders for 
gasoline flares. 

“‘T knocked the spots out o’ the trans- 
former,’’ announced O’Hara gleefully, to 
explain the extinguished lights. ‘“‘Say— 
I played cutthroat in the racing game be- 
fore these babies were weaned!”’ 

““T’m full out to wade in and knock the 
spots out of that mob before they get the 
lights going,’”’ answered Bill Seadog. 

““Hey—who in hell are you anyways?” 
O’Hara asked suddenly. ‘“‘I never seen you 
before you crashed the gate with me.” 

““My name’s Towar—Bill Towar.” 

O’Hara’s voice took on an _ incredu- 
lous, puzzled note as he demanded, ‘‘ Are 
you that—that English-nobility friend of 
Allan’s?”’ 

“T’m the bird—but stow the bunk! Let’s 
get busy!” 

As they moved upon the Canda, its pilot 
and its mechanics, O’Hara indulged in so- 
liloguy to the extent of muttering, “And 
ain’t I the big damn fool!”’ 


Chicago, with its twinkling, sprawling 
glow of yellow lights; then the great white 
beams which marked the landing field and 
the “‘T.’”’ Cold and weary to the degree 
that he had to drag himself free from the 
heavy bonds of apathy, Allan swung the 
old Umpty-five about and let it sink to 
earth. 

Two minutes later the plaintive whine of 
asiren, sounding in Allan Brent’s ears like a 
continuation of that warning cry along the 
Jersey road, told them that the pictures 
were on their way toward the midnight train 
for the West. Taylor, president of Globe- 
wide, came trotting back to where Allan 
and Janeth stood beside their plane. His 
deeply wrinkled face was beaming, gro- 
tesquely shadowed in the strong field lights. 
He led them to his own car, which took 
them to the nearest hotel—and food. 

Neither of the Candas had arrived when 
they left the field; but there was a tele- 
phone message at the hotel for Taylor an- 
nouncing that one of them had just come 
in. He looked at his watch and said grimly: 
“They’ll make the train, all right. Too bad 
we couldn’t make a clean beat on ’em. 
Better luck next time. It was a great 
flight, old boy! Tell me about it!” 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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VERY building that has Good Hardware has a higher 


valuation out of all proportion to the slightly higher 
first cost of Good Hardware. } 


Why is this true? Because hardware, although often over- 
looked as a minor detail of construction, cannot be overlooked 
after the building is occupied. 


The lock on a door is the focal point of a door. It is the first 
thing seen and touched. 


Hardware forms the connecting link between the structure and 
you, who use it. It operates and controls all the moving parts of 
the building. 

Good Hardware enters into your everyday life as a hundred will- 
ing servants, unobtrusive, silent, aiding at every turn your goings 
and comings, your ventilation, your comfort, convenience and 
security. 

If you would like to know more about Good Hardware, write for 
our illustrated booklet “Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware.” 
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The crude abode of the Indians comprehended only the 
ad present. Civilized man plans and builds for the future. 
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ion, which had become crest- 
iews of the Canda, changed 
| smile, and he passed the 
een hundred dollars across 


fe: 

) time Allan and Janeth were 
‘together their own stories, 
iq-first amazed, then angry, 
»mad—listened. Allan, as he 
and of his account, slumped 


Nhat a day! Me for bed!” 

yas alert again, and he de- 

¢*! Who in the deuce won 
” 

m the field before dawn, and 
_e labored into the air once 
eeastward. Three hours later 
down into Cleveland, avoid- 
o),f a Canda plane in the center 
id taxied up to the Umpty- 


h battered face they could see 
u nous grin for one hundred 
fg, and Seadog—the latter di- 
\;imping, one shoe off—came 
sthem. From the hangars 
eanics, who stood their dis- 
he reunion dourly, and yet 


f 
/icials of the Brent Aviation 
pon the ground and began to 


said O’Hara, ‘“‘said he was 
ih I guess is English for hell 
ding in, an’ so we waded. He 
and I take the right of the 
aeet in the middle.” 

aolly good fight,’’ added Bill 


s cut and bruised, one eye 
e\with blue, one ear was torn, 
3% his right foot with two bat- 
3.) , 
¥ were getting near enough to 
Janda,” continued O’Hara, 
second Canda come a-roar- 
tiing to find the field. Then 
ed a match to the gasoline 
\illing for flares, and with all 
¢ouldn’t reach the bus. It was 
light gasoline, except that 
all over hell’s creation 


, net 
n ime,” said the girl. “‘Go on 


br got the flares going about 
‘ted to jump us, an’ so I held 
1fe gat, which I had been using 
}a the Canda comes down and 
I)t cross-wind landing, which 
t’s fault because he couldn’t 
he cracks up his bus. Didn’t 
i; everybody was so excited 
ot to switch his pictures to 
' which takes off about five 
¢ he crack-up. Then, Bill here, 
a to the Seven. for fear that 
dich a match to her, an’ there 
pre fighting.’ 

dsadog!’’ said Janeth, putting 
his arm. He attempted to 
vy, and all of his face which 
iy discolored blushed. ‘‘ What 
your foot?” 

[: someone,” he replied 
It must have been a me- 
i bag of tools. Can’t get my 


eed the Seven intake,” said 
Til of dirt. An’ she’s got gas 
(-which we don’t even say 
. Ve just take what we want. 
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We got ’em buffaloed around here. I’ll go 
fill up the Five.” 

“Hey—Brent!”’ yelled a man with a 
megaphone at the door of the office. “Long 
distance wants you!”’ 

Alone upon the field Janeth and Bill Sea- 
dog eyed each other. ‘‘Can’t tell you how 
glad I am to see you again, Janeth,” he 
said. “I’m no end happy. Never wanted 
to see anyone so much in my life, you 
know. I—I just can’t begin to tell you! 
I—perhaps we’d better go and help Jim.” 

It was Taylor on the telephone, talking 
from Chicago. 

_ “We got a clean beat!’’ he announced 
jubilantly. “Chicago and everything west 
of it is ours by twenty-four hours!” 

“What?” yelled Allan. 

“Clean beat!’’ repeated Taylor. ‘One 
Canda didn’t come, and ‘e 

“Tt’s wrecked here. Did the other miss 
the train?”’ 

“They got the train, all right, but the 
pictures were no good. The negatives were 
ruined. The pilot says that there was a 
fight in Cleveland 2 

“You bet there was!” 

“The pilot says that somebody kicked 
him—planted a kick on the case he was 
carrying the negatives in. He doesn’t know 
what happened, but he’s got a tooth out, a 
black eye, and he says he thinks he remem- 
bers getting kicked. Anyhow the pictures 
were spoiled. Easterling is almost crazy!” 

“Kicked!’’ repeated Allan. 

“Yeh—and say, I’m giving you an extra 
bonus. Five hundred—just for good luck. 
T’ll mail it to you.” 

As they were about to get aboard the 
planes the Honorable Willard Weston 
Clively Towar regarded his swollen foot 
thoughtfully. 

*‘T say, Janeth,” he began, “‘if I can earn 
five hundred dollars with one foot, I ought 
to do fairly well when I begin using my 
head. Eh?” 

Janeth’s blue eyes came up to his, she 
smiled and nodded. ‘‘I’ll bet on you, Bill 
Seadog.”’ 

“Will you really? I’m deadly serious, 
you know. Will you bet on Bill Seadog?”’ 

Again she nodded. Her expression 
changed suddenly. ‘‘This extra five hun- 
dred,’’ she announced, ‘‘just covers every- 
thing we owe for the new Umpty!”’ It was 
the treasurer of the Brent Aviation Com- 
pany speaking. 

“Oh, Allah!’ moaned her brother. “‘Why 
not declare a dividend? I haven’t had a 
whole dime to spend on myself in four 
months!” 

Bill Seadog dug into his trousers pocket, 
and he pulled forth eighty-seven cents, put 
the coins in Janeth’s hand. 

“The board of directors,’’ he said, ‘“‘votes 
unanimously to give the chief pilot an al- 
lowance of one nickel a week in return for 
his noble flight from Jersey City to Chi- 
cago.” 

The two Umpty’s—one black and dirty 
from long service and the other with its 
wings glistening in the sunlight—soared 
up, and headed eastward. Allan, sitting at 
his ease in the passenger’s cockpit, while 
Bill Seadog piloted, thoughtfully clinked 
his nickel against the penny which he had 
borrowed from the treasurer for exactly 
that purpose. And it occurred to him that 
he had never felt quite so wealthy, even in 
the days when the Brent fortune had 
seemed unlimited. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Parker. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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English of our best authors, while Charley’s 
were compact of the tags and ends of a 
degenerate street speech. 


ERNEST: Let us open the Gibbon and 
improve the fleeting moment by a study of 
his matchless narrative. 

CHARLEY: By special request, please 
play that sonata over again. It doesn’t 
mean anything, but I like to hear it. 

ERNEST: We will spend the evening 

CHARLEY (interrupting): Spend the 
evening! Yes, I guess that is your limit 
when it comes to spending. Any time you 
take a girl to church and let her drop a 
nickel in the plate you think you are show- 
ing her a wham of a time. 

ERNEST: If Iam unable to scatter money 
as prodigally as I might wish, it is because 
of the inroads you make on my capital. I 
earn the money that you waste. 

CHARLEY: Come on down stage where I 
can hear you, and don’t pull hokum that 
was ruled off the Kerosene Circuit the year 
after the Big Wind. You wouldn’t show a 
girl a good time if you had all the money in 
the U. S. Treasury; but I am different. 
That is why you had better take out your 
pocketknife, because I am going to scrape 
some of the gold filling out of the old wallet 
and slap it in our right-hand pants pocket. 

ERNEST: You took fifteen dollars yester- 
day and twenty-five the day before. How 
long is this to go on? 

CHARLEY: Listen to who’s talking! 
Didn’t you buy two morning papers and a 
ten-cent square of chocolate just last week? 

ERNEST: Have you stopped to realize 
that if Mr. Meller ever hears of the gay life 
you are leading he will discharge me? 

CHARLEY: That old jazbo? Listen! If 
I know anything about landscape ‘garden- 
ing, old Meller is an ex-rounder from 
Roundersville. If he supposed you had 
enough gammon to kick over the traces he 
would fall on your neck and weep tears of 
joy—the old hellion. 

ERNEST: I will not allow you to refer to 
my employer in such terms. 

CHARLEY: All right, senator. Write my 
lines and I’ll speak ’em. Only hurry, be- 
cause I’ve got a date. 

ERNEST: If we must spend the evening 
with this frivolous young person who calls 
herself little Maxie, at least let me beg you 
to turn it to good account. Correct her 
faulty grammar. By example, show her the 
hurtfulness of slang. Turn the conversation 
into serious channels. 

CHARLEY: By special request, please play 
that sonata over again. It doesn’t mean 
anything, but I like to hear it. 


From all this brave talk you may conclude 
that Charley was quite the gay Lothario; 
but such, my own dear little girl, was not 
the case. Though he had tumbled head 
over heels in love with the charming vaude- 
ville star, as his affection increased hers 
seemed to diminish. 

Never again did she jump up and kiss 
him spontaneously on the cheek, nor any- 
where else; nor did she permit him to take 
such liberties with her. At the end of a 
month she was definitely more distant from 
him than on the night when first they met, 
and she accepted his presents and attentions 
with the air of one who confers a favor. And 
the more stand-offish she became the more 
desperately devoted grew Charley. 

Meanwhile, during the afternoons and 
Sundays, Ernest continued the struggle, en- 
deavoring to counteract Maxie’s influence 
by interesting himself in young persons of 
the opposite sex who seemed to look at life 
seriously. More than once he even consid- 
ered a friendship with Miss Smathis, but the 
expression on the face of that severe yet 
fond spinster always deterred him. 

Ernest’s attentions for this period may be 
summed up as follows: 


Mera F. 


Pamphlets on social and philanthropic subjects $0.25 
Postage—inquiring about lectures on above 


Subjects: ie BU oe ek oe as 0.02 
Lecture—planned attendance, but it was in the 
evening. Charley broke date. ...... 0.00 
Lotal |: ghee neo cree ce ad $0.27 
Amy Z. 
Car fare—church and return twice... . . $0.48 
Collection—ordinary, | 202 scam aan ee 0.05 
Collection—heathen ..../......4. 0.10 
Church bazaar, one tickeb. . 2 =. 3 ww. 0.30 
Total sac, dares Far emeneted eae a as $0.93 
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POLLY O. 
Fashion and Fancywork Magazine—gift . . . $0.25 
Silk; for embroidery = .°... 32/5) ane 0.17 
Angel’s' Dreams: 20. Sesser 2.30 


Total 


An Angel’s Dream is composed of vanilla 
ice cream, strawberry sherbet, melted fudge, 
three symmetrically disposed red cherries, 
chopped nuts, and miscellaneous fruits ac- 
cording to season. I would have preferred 
a simple lemon phosphate, but she always 
insisted on my ordering an Angel’s Dream 
for myself as well as one for her. After- 
wards she would eat mine. Though Polly O. 
claimed that her main interest in life was 
sewing, I observe that since her marriage to 
an automobile salesman she has spent all 
her time running about in her husband’s 
car. There was also a ripe olive in 
this unless I am mistaken. 

But the most serious of these affairs is 
yet to be told. One evening when Maxie 
had been peculiarly distant and disagree- 
able, Charley, after leaving her, stopped in 
at a skating rink with the result as below: 


INCOGNITA 
Refreshments, gifts, and so on—various dates $65.60 
Total. 03.8. pede. a oo tase ee $65.60 


I call her Incognita from the Latin, mean- 
ing ‘‘Unknown,” because, though she stated 
she was a grand-opera singer by the name of 
Babe Darrymore, I subsequently learned 
that both name and profession were ficti- 
tious. 

As for Charley’s account with Maxie, that 
is as follows: 

MAXIE 


Dog—I never saw this animal, which, accord- 
ing to Maxie, died immediately after purchase $ 15.00 
To Maxie’s sick mother in Jacksonville, Flor- 


ida enc. hs le Re 20.00 
To Maxie’s father, suffering from a broken 

leg in Los Angeles, California ..... 25.00 
To Maxie’s little brother in Chicago as a 

graduation gift q).. Alamein a ena 10.00 
Birthday gift for Maxie herself... .. . 50.00 
Al Fresco, various dates ......... 115.40 
Miscellaneous: <)-. +. 42510) eon een 122.13 

Total's. ... sus: ¢ 2 ie ee eee $357.53 


It was an evening in late July when Maxie 
remarked, ‘‘Mort has just finished thirty 
weeks of Spitz and Blumenstein booking. 
He will be here tomorrow night.” 

For some weeks, my own dear little girl, 
Charley had been awaiting anxiously the 
arrival of Maxie’s second cousin. This was 
because he had begun to consider seriously 
a certain audacious design. 

“Good!” said Charley heartily. ‘‘Then 
tomorrow night is exactly when Mort and 
I are going to talk business.” 

As Charley walked back to the boarding 
house, Ernest, from his remote corner of 
the brain, bombarded him with questions: 

“What is the reason, Charley, for this 
latest freak? What is your idea in playing 
with the notion of going on the stage? What 
have you to gain if Maxie’s second cousin, 
the dramatist, writes you a sketch, when 
you must be aware that should you experi- 
ment with this mad project I will immedi- 
ris lose my position with Meller, Lane & 

(0) 9 ” 


And to all these questions Charley re- 
sponded with the single word, ‘‘ Maxie.” 


mmr 


HE next evening at 8:30 the maid an- 

nounced to Charley that someone was 
asking for him. Entering the parlor down- 
stairs, Charley perceived an individual 
whom he knew by intuition was none other 
than Mort. The dramatist much resembled 
Shakspere in being short and bald, and 
his extremely theatric gestures left no doubt 
as to his profession. 

“Listen!’’ said Mort, bounding from his 
chair as Charley appeared in the doorway. 
“T am going to tell you the absolute truth. 
When Maxie wrote me that she had you 
lined up for a sketch I thought you were 
simply some stage-crazy John. But since 
I have had this one look at you I have 
changed my mind. Boy, you have a fu- 
ture. You can be a headliner by just walk- 
ing on and letting them look at you. And 
I will say with my hand on my heart that 
if you decide to go into vaudeville they will 
book you solid for the next three years. 

“Listen!’’ Mort continued. “I have 
known a good many people who claimed to 
hold the altitude record, but you are the 


only one who has made good. You might 
be billed as the human bean pole, but I have 
got a better idea than that. It is a long 
time now that I have been looking for a 
partner like you, and especially for some- 
body who can get that dumb look you 
have; and since seeing you an idea has 
come to me that is twenty-second-century 
vaudeville and will break up any under- 
takers’ convention that ever bought out 
the front rows. 

“Listen! We will call the team Mort 
and Beans. That is a scream in itself, but 
it is nothing to what will happen when 
they turn us loose on the customers. There 
will be a counter on the stage and behind 
that some practicable shelves with a lot of 
plates on them. I will enter while you are 
dusting the plates. 

“Who was that lady I seen you with 
yesterday?’ you will start. 

“*Oh,’ I will say very quick, ‘that 
wasn’t any lady.’ 

“<«Well,’? you will come back, ‘I cer- 
tainly saw you out walking with a lady.’ 

“““Where?’ I will cross-fire—one-two 
stuff. 

“*Ramsay Avenue and Moore Park,’ 
you will local back, putting a lot of jazz 
into it. 

“Then quick as a flash I will pull this 
one: ‘Oh, that wasn’t any lady—that was 
my wife.’ 

‘When I say that it wasn’t any lady, but 
only my wife, you will look at me for about 
ten seconds very dumb the way you do, 
and then you will pick up a plate and say, 
‘Oh, you big boob!’ and bust it over my 
head. 

“«That is no lady—that is my wife. Oh, 
you big boob!’ Bam! 

“Listen! That dumb look and then the 
laugh line and then the business with the 
plate and the funny fall I will pull will 
revolutionize refined vaudeville; and when 
I make such a statement I know what Iam 
talking about. .‘That is no lady—that is 
my wife.’ All confused. ‘Oh, you big boob!’ 
Bam! But here is where it really gets 
good. After you have used up all the 
plates on the lower shelves you will have 
to reach them from off the top shelves. And 
then while I am leaning on the counter pull- 
ing comical business to keep the customers 
laughing, you will dust the plate off very 
carefully and when you have got the plate 
all clean you will say, ‘Oh, you big boob!’ 
Bam! Listen! We will not even consider 
any offer under five hundred a week. Now 
I am going to write up this sketch, and to- 
morrow night when you come to the Al 
Fresco you will see it for yourself, word for 
word, the way it is going to be produced.” 

There was the proposition, my own dear 
little girl; and while, from his remote back- 
ground, Ernest shuddered, Charley re- 
ceived this exposition with delight. The 
only flaw in the details was that so far at 
least the sketch had no place for Maxie, 
and it was a partnership with Maxie that 
had induced him to consider a vaudeville 
career. But he knew that vaudeville play- 
lets can be rewritten so as to accommodate 
all the characters desirable, and he felt the 
presence of the two second cousins would 
go far toward making the little group con- 
genial. 

Not in any way did Charley regret the 
hundred dollars he had turned over to Mort 
as an advance payment for the labors of 
authorship, and when he went to sleep it 
was not repeating, ““Every day in every 
way I’m getting better and better,” but 
“That was no lady—that was my wife. Oh, 
you big boob! Bam!”’ 

I leave you to imagine the sensations of 
Ernest when he awoke in the morning and 
reviewed Charley’s action. He was des- 
perate. It was not merely that Charley’s 
advance payment of the night before had 
dealt the last blow to his savings account; 
but he realized that if Charley went into 
this harebrained venture he would wreck 
Ernest’s commercial ambitions forever. 

Ernest saw that his only escape was*to 
acquire such a compelling interest in his 
workaday life that Charley would find it 
impossible to secure a foothold for ridicu- 
lous enterprises. It was therefore spurred 
by the desperation born of necessity that 
he approached gruff old Mr. Meller with 
the bold request that he be transferred 
into the foreign export department. 

“Well, well,”’ said Mr. Meller—I expur- 
gate as before. ‘‘So you would like to get 
into the foreign export department, hey? 
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been a hoofer you can figure for yourself 
how good she is. Oh, they are alike; but 
I wouldn’t mind that so much if they would 
only stop whining.” 

é While Charley sat silent, too amazed and 
indignant to think of any adequate re- 
joinder, Maxie’s only comment, delivered 
in her usual tinkling accents, was, “Now, 
Mort, you stop. Maxie doesn’t like you 
to talk that way and you know it.” 

“Shut up,’ said Mort somewhat im- 
patiently. ‘‘I have finished the sketch,’’ he 
went on to Charley, ‘“‘and me and you have 
got an act that is going to make the seat- 
slammers bust off their vest buttons fourteen 
times a week, and that is saying something.”’ 

“Where does Maxie come in?’’ demanded 
Charley’s inamorata. 

Without paying the slightest attention 
to the plaintive query, Mort continued his 
explanation to Charley: 

“When I told you last night that I had 
an idea for twenty-second-century vaude- 
ville I was right. But listen! That idea is 
nothing to the big new idea I got today. 
Here is the real dope: First, you remem- 
ber my idea was that I would pull the 
cracks and you would bust the plates over 
my head. But the real idea is this: I will 
pull the cracks and afterwards bust the 
plates myself over your head, at the same 
time pulling the laugh line, ‘Oh, you big 
boob!’ What is more, I will hit you so hard 
every time that I will lose my balance and 
do my funny fall just the same as if you 
had hit me. Listen! The customers will not 
let us get off the stage. Oh, you big boob! 
Bam!”’ 

“When does Maxie do her Spanish 
dance?”’ was the plaintive interpolation of 
the idol of Charley’s heart. 

“Shut up,’’ said Mort meditatively, and 
continued his explanation. ‘“‘ Yes, there is 
the real kick. It will also be better, because 
you are not a trained actor, and this way 
about all the business you will have to pull 
will be to stand there looking long and 
dumb the way you do naturally.” 

At this point Maxie gave a coquettish 
tug at Mort’s sleeve and in her thin dulcet 
tones protested, ‘“‘ Maxie wants somebody 
to say something to her— Maxie does.”’ 

With a sudden move Mort brought one 
hand down on the table, and turning to 
Maxie spoke as follows: 

“Oh, you want somebody to say some- 
thing to you, do you? All right, I will be 
the goat, and I hope you will listen to what 
I have to say. For Pete’s sake cut out that 
silly whine and shut up—shut up—shut 
up—shut up!” 

Without pausing he turned back toward 
Charley and continued his dissertation as 
though nothing had happened. 

‘When we sign a contract we will make 
them thank us before we put our John 
Henrys at the bottom. And 2 

My own dear little girl, I am sure you 
can imagine Charley’s feelings. It was not 
only that he felt a special tenderness for 
Maxie; but his home training had been 
such that he could not in silence allow any 
lady to be so rudely addressed even by a 
near relative. He cleared his throat and 
interrupted. 

“T cannot tolerate such language,” he 
said concisely. 

Mort stopped and opened his eyes, as- 
tonished. 

“What language do you mean?” 

“The language you have just used.” 

“Didn’t you get my idea about the 
skctch? Have I been working too fast for 
you?” 

“T do not refer to your explanation,” 
Charley replied. “I refer to your other re- 
marks. Evenifsheis your second cousin, you 
have no right to say ‘Shut up’ to a lady.” 

“What lady?”’ asked Mort, surprise evi- 
dent not only in his voice but on his face. 

“That lady there,’ replied Charley, 
pointing at Maxie. 

“That lady there!’’ repeated Mort in 
the same dumfounded tone. “‘ Why, that is 
not any lady—that is my wife!” 

Charley stared blankly. He could not 
believe that the dramatist was speaking 
the truth. 

“Your wife?”’ he repeated. 

“Certainly, my wife. Whose wife did 
you think she was?” 

Charley turned to Maxie, who, squirming 
in her chair, replied in a faint, wavering 
voice, ‘You mustn’t scold poor little 
Maxie. Maxie doesn’t want to be scolded. 
And he is Maxie’s fourth cousin—by 
marriage.” 

My own dear little girl, simply and clearly 
I will try to state what followed without 
seeking extenuating circumstances. 
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Like a stricken animal, Charley turned 
his gaze from Maxie to Mort and from 
Mort to the table. The muscles of his 
throat contracted and he could feel his eyes 
glazing. Mechanically he picked up the 
nearest club-sandwich platter, hefted it 
between his fingers, and then—with the 
words “So she is not a lady, but only your 
wife. Oh, you big boob! Bam!’’—he 
paeehs the platter down upon Mort’s bald 

ead. 

Maxie screamed, and seizing a crab-meat 
cocktail threw it at Charley’s head. The 
cocktail missed its target, but landed in the 
electric fan, whence it was distributed to 
many of the clientele of the Al Fresco. 

But Charley paid no attention to this 
counter-attack. He was engaged rescuing 
the club sandwiches. Such was his agility 
in the matter that when the dramatist rose, 
shrouded in the tablecloth, in rapid succes- 
sion Charley busted the two remaining 
platters over Mort’s head, hissing each 
time between clenched teeth, “So she is not 
a lady, but only your wife! Oh, you big 
boob! Bam!” 

My own dear little girl, I have no mem- 
ory of any happening subsequent to the 
third platter, but from the reports of re- 
liable and disinterested witnesses I am 
forced to conclude that for at least three 
minutes Charley now fought the combined 
force of the Al Fresco waiters, plus the 
manager, the assistant manager, two fire- 
men, one policeman and assorted guests. 
Yes, in spite of the determined opposition, 
for three long minutes Charley raged 
through the summer garden. At the end of 
that time, lifting the half of a huge water- 
melon, he raised it over the head of Ellison 
E. Ellison, president of the Society to En- 
force the Constitutional Amendments and 
Suppress Vice. 

“So she is not a lady, but only your wife! 
Oh, you big boob! Bam!” 

The rest is silence. 

Twelve hours later, when Ernest came 
to himself in the police station, his head 
still ached where the policeman had hit 
him. He had barely started to arrange 
Charley’s gay but disheveled maroon suit 
when the guard introduced into the cell 
gruff old Mr. Meller. At first it was Er- 
nest’s impression that Mr. Meller had come 
to taunt him, but after an initial storm of 
invective the latter spoke substantially as 
follows—I expurgate: 

“Well, well! Nobody can say that old 
Meller ever turned his back on a fellow hu- 
man being in distress, though this is the 
first time I ever had the pleasure of finding 
out that you were a regular human being. 
In sizing you up I made the mistake of my 
life. Well, well, old man Meller will admit 
it when he is wrong, and right here and now 
I am going to show that my heart is in the 
right place by putting you on the outside of 
these iron bars. Monday morning you will 
go into the foreign export department, 
where I can keep my eyes on you. Well, 
well, I like live wires, but not so live that 
they shock the innocent bystanders. I 
want you to cut out all this wild stuff, 
marry some nice girl and save your pep for 
the business. It is lucky my brother-in-law 
saw you bust Ellison E. Ellison and it is a 
pity you didn’t use a club.” 

I will not detail the ingenious way in 
which Mr. Meller placated everyone except 
Miss Smathis; or the departure of Mort 
and Maxie for the metropolis, where they 
are now winning universal encomiums with 
their sketch entitled Fun in a Crockery 
Store. 

And I told you last night how gruff 
old Mr. Meller has shortened my first name 
to Ernie and how on the announcement of 
our engagement he promoted me to the 
position of assistant manager of the F. E. D. 

I will merely call your attention to the 
fact that, if you compare the sum total of 
amounts expended by me on other girls 
with the amount expended by me on you 
during the past six weeks alone, you will 
agree that, though Charley was driven 
out of existence by the policeman’s club, the 
admirable side of his character is now in- 
corporated in Ernest. 

My own dear little girl, I have just read 
over what I have written. It is the truth, 
but I fear it is not the wise truth. My own 
dear little girl, I am sure it will spare much 
useless discussion and be best for us both if 
I simply stick to the three outrageous state- 
ments I made to you last night. So that is 
why, just as soon as I can slip the present 
sheet from the typewriter, I am going to 
tear these confessions up into little pieces 
and throw them all into the waste-paper 
basket. 
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“You're going to 
have sauerkraut 
for dinner tonight! 


5 ELLO—Tom? Oh, Tom, I just 
want to tell you—that booklet 

just came—the one we sent for— 
about sauerkraut, you know—and 
it’s wonderful!” 

* * * * * 
“Yes, I’ve just finished reading it—all 
the things the food scientists have 
found out about it. Such men as Dr. 
Wiley and Dr. Kellogg—you know.” 

ES * * co * 
“Why, there’s no mystery about it. 
It’s rich in lactic acid, and lactic acid 
is a natural cleanser and disinfectant. 
It has a tendency to keep the body 
free from the germs that so often 
cause all kinds of illness.” 

* * * * * 
“Oh, yes, all kinds of recipes, and 
they sound just delicious. There are 
lots of different kinds of salads and 
meat and vegetable dishes.” 

* * * * * 
“No, I never did either. But there 
are so many ways. I haven’t decided 
yet which I’m going to try first.” 

* #* * * * 
“Well you’re going to have sauer- 
kraut for dinner tonight! I just called 
up Morgan’s and ordered it. So get 
ready for a real old-fashioned treat.” 

* * * * * 
“T will. Are you awfully busy, dear? 
I’m sorry I bothered you, but I just 
had to tell you about the booklet. 
Goodbye.” 
If you are interested in foods that make for health 
and in recipes for new and delicious dishes, mail this 
coupon now for this free booklet, ‘Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food.”’ It tells in detail the remarkable facts 


which science now has found out about this simple 
vegetable food, for centuries a favorite with millions. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Clyde, Ohio 


Send For 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


-o Ce 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association P-28 | 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid your free booklet “‘Sauer- | 
raut as a Health Food,”’ with new tested recipes. 


Name 


Address 


| k 
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| 
| 
| 
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red the driller. “I reckon 
kin’ the same hooch maybe, 


r this their derrick man 
ar the crown block and was 
th only by a fortunate land- 
f/efireman. Both were badly 
‘jk months to persuade the 
+e derrick man hadn’t picked 
‘p pose. 

ng a new crew, Casey grew 


; 
; t brake weights,’’ he fumed. 
he drifters’re worse’n useless— 
th’ know it all. Gimme a boll 
y me, provided he’s willin’.” 
1 prices of oil commenced to 
j, own they slid. The descent 
h) cut in Pennsylvania crude, 
ya” years has served as the ba- 
oi srices. Then Mid-Continent 
it-nd down in Arkansas, Louis- 
hoa and Texas the pipe-line 
hyied to post new frices. The 
yeof elimination was on. 
on.nds of new wells swelling 
_t» great oil companies had an 
cent for cutting prices. Also, 
J*tore enormous quantities 
idvhen prices were cut lower 
wil they went below cost of 
‘ich valuable acreage would 
_a sacrifice. 

dill got down about eighteen 
stad then lost the tools again. 
er! that another cut in prices 


| 


the previous day. 


— 


rozh,” declared Mike, white 
eiles. “It’ll cost more to finish 
nll be worth.” 

oz to get a gusher, I tell you!” 
e2do. With prices like they 
he worth a damn. No, sir; 


ve No arguments could move 
< had a little money left and 
pe to beggar himself and his 
ikhing with a hoodooed job like 
ai-Board proposed to buy him 
si'ee; he’d pull his pipe and 
-¢1go! Consider the expense, 
a.,Also, had Casey thought of 
djappen under present condi- 
e.g would most assuredly lie 
sé obody was undertaking new 


s 

| th Casey selling out to Bill 
ni2d dollars cash and a mort- 
l@ig for the remainder. And 
ly bstacle between Lazy-Board 
: was the necessity of raising 


e(lollars. He had nearly two 
idy, having grown more thrifty 
inin for himself. But even if 
d) borrow enough, how was he 


w? 
re him do the worrying and 
Wnext day to get drunk, so he 
mto himself. It was very still 
it after the clank and puffing 
ntight and day for weeks, that 
eofoundly depressed. It was 
mhe had given way to gloom. 
i ubted there was oil where he 
3, it he began to doubt whether 
1 ever be completed. 
t oodily on a stump, whetting 
ois knife against his boot, he 

’ off a flivver approaching. 
nl lurched along the rough 

yand back-firing, but it came 
ited in surprise. Who could be 
*laway out here? Some credi- 
*), perhaps? 

made a final spurt through 
al ruts at the edge of the wood 
ww fty yards away. In it sat his 
4 sister and brother-in-law. 
{ A She, in a tone as though she 


id Bill, looking sheepish. 
$/@ matter? You-look awful 
ly ain’t you working?” 
little trouble. We had to shut 
t/upla days.” 
1 told me everything was 
) cried, and next minute re- 
m she saw his eyes. 


Out she jumped, and ran to Bill. Now, 
it had been her plan to ride by to see how 
things were going and make Bill sorry by a 
fine carelessness of demeanor. Then she 
would leave him—and later he would come 
back to her. But all that was changed now. 
Her man was in trouble, and she did not 
hesitate. 

“Tell me all about it, honey,” she said, 
putting an arm across his shoulders. 

A sudden realization of how little he de- 
served this from her swept over Lazy- 
Board. He gave an inarticulate ery and 
gathered his wife into his arms. 

“T knowed it,’’ whispered the brother-in- 
law over his shoulder. ‘“Didn’t I tell you 
so, Min? It was just a scheme of hers.’ 

Presently Mrs. Luna came back to the 
car, leading Bill by the hand. 

“T’m going to take him home,” she an- 
nounced happily. ‘Why, he’s nothing but 
a great baby—all men are.” 

“Sure they are,’’ Bill gladly agreed. 

They talked foolishly and wildly all the 
way to the town where they were to spend 
the night. Never were such poor attempts 
at jokes, never such ready laughter. 

“Listen at ’em,’’ said the brother-in-law. 
“Crazier than a couple of kids. Notice the 
funny way they laugh?” 

It was a two-day trip over bad roads to 
Mrs. Luna’s home town, and long ere they 
arrived the pair had come to an agreement; 
in some fashion Bill must have communi- 
cated his unshaken faith to her. The gist of 
it was that Mrs. Luna would sell the lot 
she had inherited, next to the Come Again 
Garage, and turn the money over to Bill so 
he could resume operations, provided he 
would let her handle the finances after he 
brought in his gusher, 

“T reckon it’s fair enough,’’ remarked 
the brother-in-law doubtfully, “but I tell 
you right now I bet she’ll make him sweat.” 

“Tt’ll be good for him,” snapped the 
sister. 

The lot sold for eighteen hundred dollars. 
The sum seemed sufficient to Lazy-Board, 
but before he got through fishing for the 
tools he began to doubt. The doubts re- 
solved into reality just when they got 
above the sand. He was unable to pay off 
the crew at the end of that week, and they 
struck. 

“Tf I can raise it, will you guys work 
another week and take a chance—for a 
bonus?’”’ he demanded. 

After consulting among themselves they 
assented to this arrangement. Bill went 
hotfoot to town, where his wife was board- 
ing, and persuaded her to part with the tiny 
solitaire ring he had given her when they 
became engaged. With this and his watch 
he contrived to raise a hundred dollars. His 
saddle brought in another twenty; various 
odds and ends of personal property they 
would not need especially until winter, 
realized fifty more. He returned to camp 
with the wages. 

Five days later the well came in—came 
in with a few titanic rumblings and then a 
roar that bent the trees and deafened the 
crew. The oil went shooting clear to the 
crown block in a dense column, spraying 
the country a quarter of a mile. 

“Twelve thousand bar’ls!”’ exulted Lazy- 
Board. “And she’s all mine.”’ 

In the first flush of triumph Bill swelled 
all up. 

“T’m going to get me a car or two,” he 
told his wife. 

“What with?” 

“T’m a millionaire, ain’t 1? You can 
gamble I am, and then some! Yes, a multi- 
millionaire—that’s what I am.” 

“Turn over,’ she said calmly. ‘“You may 
be a millionaire on paper, but we’ll wait till 
you get it, see? And we'll stay right where 
we are, in this boarding house, until you’ve 
cashed in. It’s nice and comfortable here, 
and the meals are right good.” 

““Shucks, Mary Lou! What’s the use of 
bein’ rich unless you enjoy it? Huh?” 

“Yes, and blow up like all the others? 
Why, you know as well as I do what hap- 
pened to some of your friends. Look at 
Hewitt—a special train and high-powered 
cars, and a director in this and that, and to- 
day he’s back at his job in the hardware 
store, and glad to get it too.” 

“But, Pat, he went hog-wild.”’ 

“So would you, if I let you.” 

“That’s always the way with a woman! 
I never seen one yet that didn’t talk like 
her husband was a no-account.” 

“Well, ain’t they?” 
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Flashes a fat, hot 

spark into the top of 

the glowers. Starts the 

flames without the use 

of matches—a feature 

found only on Wels- 
bach heaters. 


Have the Solid Comfort that 
Welsbach Warmth Assures 


EAL heating comfort requires auxiliary heat 
—heat which can supplement your regular 
system in bitter winter weather and fur- 

nish all the warmth required on days of Spring 
and Autumn when a furnace fire would be wasteful. 


It’s this incomparable quality of “Instant Warmth” and 
the power to supply it whenever and wherever needed 
that makes a Welsbach Heater so valuable and conven- 
ient in your home. It is as ready to serve you as your 
lighting system. The moment you turn the self-lighter 
key your room is flooded with healthful, radiant, abso- 
lutely odorless heat. Your comfort is assured. 


Steady intense cones of flame leaping up within the 
glowers give to the room all the color and charm of an 
open fire. A wonderful volume of radiant heat pours 
steadily forth. Like rays from the sun, this glorious 
warmth cannot be deflected by air currents, but passes 
through them like sunbeams through a pane of glass. 
Like a stream of summer sunshine, Welsbach Heat in- 
stantly warms everyone it reaches, yet keeps the air fresh 
and pure. 


The unique Welsbach method of producing and distrib- 
uting radiant heat assures you the maximum amount of 
warmth from the gas consumed. The few cents an hour 
you spend in the operation of a Welsbach Heater will 
actually save you many dollars on your fuel bill during 
the course of even a year. 


Go to your dealer or Gas Company to-day and see both port- 
able and fireplace Welsbach Heaters. A demonstration of their 
many distinctive features will convince you that from every 
standpoint they are the finest auxiliary heaters you can buy. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Glouéester City, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


, 


GAS HEATERS 


“MOST HEAT FOR LEAST MONEY 
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For Busi- 
ness 

Ask for 
Shelltex 
Shur-on 
Eyeglasses. 


For Dress 
Ask for 
Shelltex 


Shur-on 
Oxfords. 


For Sports 
Ask for All- 
Shelltex 
Shur-on 
Spectacles. 


You select the neckties — 
why not the glasses too 


OU who scrutinize color 

and design in buying a 
necktie, who insist that its style 
must agree with the occasion 
—why do you take glasses for 
granted? 


Certainly glasses play as 
great a part in your appear- 
ance. ‘They contribute quite 
as much to your personality. 


The sensible thing is to ask 
your optical ‘specialist to fit 
you with Shur-on spectacles 
and eyeglasses that agree with 
your face and with your cos- 
tumes for work, dress and 
sports. Then correct style will 
be a natural result. So will 
quality and scientific precision. 
Shur-ons have been unques- 
tioned during sixty years! The 
name is on the inside. 


SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Established 1864 


SPECTACLES & 
EYEGLASSES 
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“Maybe so—or they wouldn’t be hus- 
bands,’’ responded Mr. Luna. 

“And that’s not smart neither. If I let 
you have your way, you’d be sillier than 
the Big Un even.” 

““What’s he done?” 

“Why, the big it just went wild to bust 
into society. Honest, he did. Bought a 
mansion in Californy and a lot of automo- 
biles and two airplanes, and then started 
out to make himself solid with the swells.” 

“Har, har! You don’t say—that big 
roughneck?”’ 

“No more a roughneck than you are,”’ re- 
joined his wife sweetly, ‘‘and you’d be just 
as ridiculous if I let you. They tell me the 
Big Un spent thousands trying to horn into 
a country club out there, and the only time 
he ever got inside the gates was when his 
airplane fell into one of them sand pits they 
dig just out of meanness. And then an ol’ 
gentleman blessed him out awful because 
the Big Un had spoilt a putt he was fixing 
to make.” 

“He always was a big lummox.” 

“Yes? Well, you aren’t going to be, 
sweetie—that’s one thing sure. Notas long 


| as I’m around.” 


Lazy-Board Bill abandoned the idea. 

Perhaps the story ought to end here. But 
anybody conversant with the oil business 
knows that a man may own a fine produc- 
ing well, or even a flock of them, and yet go 
broke. Bill had his gusher—but he had no 
place to sell his oil, and no place to store it. 

His first job was to cap the well, of course. 
Then he tried to make arrangements with 
the nearest pipe-line company to take the 
production. They turned him down. Had 
there been a pipe line in that territory, un- 
der the law Luna could have connected up 
with it and obliged them to take his oil. But 
it was purely a wildcat region, and with the 
market in its present condition they refused 
to lay a pipe. Also, they refused to quote 
Bill a price on his oil, even if he found a 
means of delivery. 

However, he did not lack local backing. 
Neighboring landowners and two of the 
most prosperous merchants in town, and 
both banks, offered to lend Luna the money 
to build storage tanks and buy boilers and 
meet all the thousand and one expenses in- 
separable from production. He accepted 
the proposition of one of the banks, in which 
the leading merchant of the county joined. 
As their pound of flesh, they took a mort- 
gage on his entire acreage. 

Meanwhile other propositions came to 
him. Promoters sounded Bill on stock- 


| selling schemes; he would have none of that 
| kind of business. 


Every single proposal of 
this sort contemplated an issue so large that 
it could not possibly leave any profits to the 
stockholders—nine out of ten promotion 
companies are in this shape, regardless of 
how lucky they may be in striking oil. 

Just when he was hardest put to it for 
money, the Giant Oil Company of America 
sent a representative to buy him out, but it 
was on a basis which moved Lazy-Board to 
say to his wife, “I’ll see ’em in hell first! 
They think they’ve got me.” 

“Don’t you let them cheat you,” she ex- 
claimed loyally. 

No other buying propositions were forth- 
coming however. The market was in such 
condition that oil was a drug; hundreds of 
producers could not sell their product at 
all, and everywhere drilling operations were 
being suspended. Many of the small in- 
dependents gave up the fight and cashed in 
for what they could save, their properties 
becoming absorbed in the Giant’s holdings. 
Having somewhat cleared the field of com- 
petition in production, the Giant now turned 
its attention to the small refiners, who had 
beenscared by climbing prices months before 
into contracting at high figures for future 
needs. With its allies and subsidiaries, 
it commenced active warfare against them, 
ruthlessly slashing the price of gasoline 
until it stood below cost of refining. 

This development threw panic into Lazy- 
Board’s backers. With gasoline at thirteen 
cents a gallon, a refinery was out of the 
question, and part of their plan had been to 
erect a refinery and market their own prod- 
uct as soon as the tanks were filled. They 
began to press him. 

His earth tanks were now ready and the 
gusher was filling them at the rate of twelve 
thousand five hundred barrels every twenty- 
four hours. He had four boilers on the 
ground, prepared to fire up and pump when- 
ever the new steel tanks should arrive. Still 
no prospect of selling the output appeared. 
He did manage to induce an official of a 
nominally independent company to inspect 
the properties, but his only comment was 
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“You'll have to build a cooking plant. This 
stuff ain’t pipe-line oil—it’ll run 45 per 
cent bad stuff.” 

And then his money gave out. 

“Might as well quit,’ declared his back- 
ers. ‘‘We can’t put up any more. No use 
bucking the big fellows, Bill. If you can’t 
go to bed with ’em, it looks like you can’t 
do business nowadays.” 

“You’re fixing to throw me down!”’ ex- 
claimed lLazy-Board furiously. ‘‘Why, 
we’ve got millions there, if we’ve got the 
guts to hang on.” 

“The market ain’t touched bottom yet, 
not by a long shot,” was the cold rejoinder. 
“Before it does we'd all be broke—cleaned.”’ 

“Then what do you aim to do?’’ 

What they aimed to do was take over the 
properties for what Luna owed. To besure, 
they magnanimously volunteered to pay off 
the mortgage to Casey, too, but beyond 
that they could not see their way. Bill was 
thunderstruck. The loans to him did not 
represent a fraction of what the properties 
were actually worth—did not cover more 
than the value of the oil already in the 
tanks. And the gusher was still booming, 
although at lessening volume. 

“‘T see,” he said, suddenly calm. ‘‘The 
only difference between you and the big 
guys is the difference between a pike and a 
shark. Any of you, if your arm was cut off 
here, you wouldn’t bleed a drop. Well, let 
me tell you something—those notes ain’t 
due yet. And you'll never get that stuff.” 

During the next month he tried desper- 
ately to arrange new financing, but with no 
success. Everybody was frightened by the 
trend of the market. Elsewhere the big 
companies were gobbling up acreage and 
buying huge quantities of cheap oil, but the 
little business man never buys during a de- 
pression, when things are cheap. He waits 
until things are high and everybody is 
whooping. Sometimes this is due to lack of 
money or credit during a slump, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is pure 
herd instinct. 

No rival of the Giant appeared as a pur- 
chaser. Bill peddled his stored oil at ri- 
diculous prices in various centers, but the 
difficulty of getting it out dampened the 
initial eagerness the speculators showed 
over his quotations. One and all withdrew. 
He endeavored to borrow money to lay a 
pipe line, but he was already in so deep that 
nobody would lend him. 

At last the situation became desperate. 
His first note was about due, and he was 
practically penniless. All one night he sat 
in a chair beside the living-room table and 
brooded. 

“Well,” he said to his wife at breakfast, 
“here we are with millions, and broke. I 
guess I’ll have to trade with the Giant.” 

“Oh, Bill!” 

“Maybe it’ll all come right,’ he re- 
marked, with a grim look that made her un- 


sy. 

“Now don’t lose your temper and get 
into any trouble,” she urged. 

“Ton’t you be seared, Mary Lou. I 
ain’t beat yet.”’ 

He was almost cheerful as he set out. His 
wife came to the conclusion it was because 
all the anxiety would soon be off his mind. 

Bill caught the evening train and next 
day called at the offices of the Giant com- 
pany. They kept him waiting awhile, cool- 
ing his heels in an anteroom, but at last he 
was admitted to the office of the manager. 
That official had seen men crushed to sub- 
mission many times before; it was so old a 
process to him that every symptom was 
familiar. And he could read surrender 
in Bill’s eyes. He also detected a hard 
gleam he did not like, but that was natural 
enough too. 

Luna came out of the room with a check 
for eighteen thousand dollars in his pocket. 
At least that was eighteen thousand miore 
than his local backers were prepared to 
leave him! He had sold all his acreage to 
the Giant Oil Company, except only a 60 
per cent interest in the short forty which 
adjoined the main tract. After some hesi- 
tation and debate, and hard pleading on 
Bill’s part, they had permitted him to re- 
tain this small interest, since that portion of 
his acreage was not yet proved up and might 
never come in. The Giant company as- 
sumed all his obligations, amounting to one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars. 

“Lay that pipe line right away. Start 
on her tomorrow,” ordered the manager. 

Lazy-Board Bill went home. There he 
glumly displayed the check to his wife. She 
was fearfully disappointed, but it was bet- 
ter than nothing, and soon she was hearten- 
ing him. 


“Tt’ll be off your mind, 
No more worry or stayin’ ay} 
And eighteen thousand is eno} 
nice business somewhere,” 

“No,” replied Bill, “TI got} 
for it.” . 

“Bill Luna,’’she cried, ‘ 


» Uiar 


ise I’d have the care and. 
money?” 
“Yeh, but listen, Mary 
a minute, can’t you? Hea 
say first.” a 
What he had to say gs 
Mary Lou, because she o 
objection. And next d 
headed for Fort Worth. 
About a fortnight later the, 
the Giant, touring the Southyy 
cial train with some directors } 
friends to inspect the company: 
sent for the manager. a 
“What the merry Hades doe} 
he snapped, shaking a newspay 
manager’s nose. 12 
“T know, chief—but we can s 
“Why can’t you? What'd ) 
then? How did you ever haje 
a fool slip like that?” i 
“Search me,” replied the m), 
ily. “It looked innocent : 
i 


we salgtar bought cheap. 

Ke lien 

“We'll be the laughingstoc) 
Who is this bird, anyhow? §) 
and settle it.” 

“All right, if you say so. I 
us—I know that much.” 

“You ought to have thoug: 
the first place. Why don’t yi 
injunction?” 

“We wanted to, but we a)’ 
says Luna is within his rights 


rated and he commenced 6 
Spreading the newspaper out (/] 
read it over again and laugh: 
dimmed his eyes. 

It was a full-page advertiser'r 
Worth newspaper, with pleiy 
space to set off the reading rit 
was in letters an inch high. It 
his gaze were the two top | 


BILL LUNA AND THE GIAN' 
PANY OF AMERIA 
COMBINED ASSETS, §78( 


From that auspicious start, lll 
to offer stock in a new compay 
ganizing to develop his forty Ir 
look a wonderful chance, as | 
Anything the Giant touched tin 
so why should not Bill’s wildt 
realized? He certainly did nc: 
imagination or adjectives. It/ 
wonder field of the world; it 
to be, with the colossal resourss 
ing record of his partner, t) 
Company of America; so tly 
grab the chance and mail thei? 
now. , 

“‘Say,”’ said the president, § 
the newspaper around for I] 


all over the country—even 
Chicago.”’ 

“All the more reason to se 
meet him.”’ 

He had that privilege two dis 
interview lasted two hours and! 
on one side—but for once in $ 
Board Bill remained calm anc 
And when he went out from 
with him a check for four hie 
sand dollars—the price of his if 
forty acres, which meant cil 
stock-selling campaign. ; 

“A hundred thousand of th'll 
stockholders two for one,” heii 
wife; e1/2 
the stock for sale. 
thousand left—say, woman, my 
sittin’ pretty! We can go - 
anywheres you say. Tomorr¢ 
you a car.” Hy 

“Tomorrow,” answered #! 
firmly, “I'll take that checlm 
bank it. There’ll be no Europe? 
for us.” ? 

“But you sure enough wan? 
Lou?” eh 

“Maybe so. I’ll see. Anjo! 
aim to get excited. And we)! 
home town. What’s more, an 
these hurrah friends of yours /P 
with a sure thing in oil, Bul, 
just tell him you’re bu 
government bonds, see? Not” 
not even a bottle of corn liqu: 


id a group of photographers, 
/ defendant in the Tombs. 

ick-Wickham enters the vis- 
ad in a simple black frock— 
mourning for her deceased 
2 journalists are sympatheti- 
iby this touching evidence of 
der face has a strange waxen 


y 
ba pallor,” as one of the writ- 
bp turn for phrase describes 
ul 


ir knows that it is due to the 

m absence of cosmetics. 

L7 husband,” she says in reply 

9 “Oh, how I loved him!” 

of urn your head just a little to 

s/3 one of the photographers. 

i) a simple, innocent girl,”’ she 
hen I met him, and I trusted 

0d a protector—a strong, big 


s\y painful for Mrs. Pethwick- 
"ays the silken-voiced Mr. 
Perhaps it might be better to 
questions to more general 


th reporters has an inspiration. 
ond of books?” she asks. _ 
ra about books. My favorite 
” 


’ 


Sixspere and Browning,’ 


ay er. 
and Browning,” the defend- 
‘just adore them.” 
fond of children?’’ asks the 


sug- 


ire my greatest passion in life. 
ya, wanted a kiddy of my own. 
gi I was devoted to my dolls. I 
full of them at home and’’— 
‘sob—‘“‘I still take them out 
vi them.” 
ews are printed the following 
1 the newspapers throughout 
The three hundred talesmen 
aoned to appear the following 
erve as jurors in the case of 
2 irsus Pethwick-Wickham read 
dendant’s devotion to her hus- 
gish charm, her wistful beauty, 
sual slop that graces our con- 
armmalism. Their wives read it 
‘t with their husbands upon 
mome that evening. The prose- 
ye reads it and smiles cyni- 
‘flects upon the provisions of 
‘of the Penal Law, which de- 
n the first degree as “‘the kill- 
ate being when committed from 
atand premeditated design to 
th of the person killed.” 
e/1 the meantime, has not been 
(the less important aspect of 
-t: preparation for trial. His 
ready been acquitted in the 
rs)ut there still remains the re- 
of trial by jury. The witnesses 
ppared, the defendant’s story 
elarsed and alienists for the de- 
t'» engaged. 


Mog 


De © 


Rules of Evidence 


€eis, of course, insanity. There 
‘ances which might possibly 
h the homicide was committed 
ee. The butler and the three 
0 rived on the scene immediately 
soting remember, under skill- 
ig by Mr. Doe’s junior asso- 
t ey heard the deceased swear- 
eafendant and threatening her 
morning. They recall other 
‘brutality and cruelty. But 
Wely decides that these circum- 
aot enough. Mrs. Pethwick- 
ist be proved to be insane. 
' rules of evidence, it is per- 
‘show, where self-defense is 
%7 acts bearing directly upon 
Threats by the deceased 
« efendant, assaults and similar 
‘lant. But there is a vast quan- 
l'n-nature material, the heart- 
; ae flesh and blood of a really 
er case, that is incompe- 
*/ntal anguish of the defendant, 
€rings and privations, her 
tions, all those deliciously 
hich cause jurors to burst 
wspapers into special edi- 
owed in evidence under a 


plea of insanity practically 
mpetent; any event or ex- 
defendant’s life that may 
® bearing upon her mental 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


state—in other words, everything—is dished 
up for the delectation of the jury and the 
multitude. So Mr Doe wisely determines 
to plead insanity. Whether the defendant 
is actually insane is of slight importance. 
An eminent psychiatrist recently stated 
that about 80 per cent of our population is 
abnormal; and since no one knows, ap- 
parently, what normal is, there is a fair 
probability that a sufficient number of 
kinks will be found in the defendant’s 
mental make-up to justify an alienist in 
pronouncing her insane. 

There is a race between the prosecution 
and the defense to obtain the services of the 
most eminent alienists. The district attor- 
ney retains Doctors White and Black, so 
the defense must perforce be content with 
the services of Doctors Green and Brown. 
Henceforth, and to the end of their profes- 
sional careers, Doctors White and Black 
are firmly and unchangeably of the opinion 
that Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham was entirely 
sane at the time of the commission of the 
homicide; while Doctors Green and Brown 
are willing to stake their professional repu- 
tations, their lives and all their worldly 
goods that at the time of the shooting she 
was “suffering from such a defect of reason 
as not to know the nature and quality of 
the act she was committing.” 


The Line-Up of Experts 


There are numerous conferences, med- 
ical interviews and psychological tests in 
the Tombs. The doctors examine the de- 
fendant’s tongue and request her to say 
“Ah!” They pound her knees with small 
felt-covered hammers and observe her knee 
jerks. They ask her questions about her 
early life. What did her parents die of? 
What children’s illnesses did she ever have? 
Were any of her relatives ever in an asylum? 

“‘T had the measles when I was five years 
old,’’ says the defendant. 

“Ha!” exclaim Doctors Green and Brown. 
“Crazy as a bedbug!” or the medical 
equivalent thereof. 

“Absolutely sane,’’ say Doctors White 
and Black. 

The preparations are now completed and 
the stage is set for the gala performance. 
The newspapers have taken out of cam- 
phor their stock headline, Girl Wife to Face 
Jury Today. The trial is about to begin. 
By half past nine the Criminal Branch of 
the Supreme Court is crowded, although 
the court is not scheduled to open until half 
past ten. Outside in the corridor a detach- 
ment of about thirty policemen is trying 
to hold back the throng that is endeav- 
oring to gain admittance. Promptly at 
11:15 the learned judge ascends the ros- 
trum. 

“The case of the People of the State 
of New York against Annie Pethwick- 
Wickham!”’ shouts the clerk. 

There is a stir and a craning of necks as 
the defendant appears at the far end of the 
court room, leaning heavily on the arm of 
the female deputy sheriff. The audience— 
or rather the spectators—note her lustrous 
golden hair, the saintlike pallor of her com- 
plexion and the pathos of her simple, girlish 
and expensive black frock. 

At the end of the day forty talesmen 
have been examined by counsel and one 
juror selected. 

‘“We want young unmarried men,” whis- 
pers John Doe to his client. 

“We want all married men, preferably 
with families,’’ whispers the district attor- 
ney to his assistant. 

The one juror selected, a thin, sandy- 
haired young man with thick-lensed glasses, 
sits in solitary splendor in the first seat in 
the jury box and listens attentively to the 
questions that are being propounded to 
each succeeding talesman. He does not 
realize that Mr. Doe is already trying the 
case with all the skill and art at his com- 
mand. He does not realize that he is ab- 
sorbing impressions, subtly conveyed by 
the clever Mr. Doe, and forming opinions 
that will effectually warp his judgment and 
prevent him from passing impartially upon 
the evidence in the case. 

“Tf the court should instruct you that 
the defendant is presumed to be innocent 
until her guilt is established beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt,’ the lawyer asks, “will you 
follow the court’s instruction?” 

An absurd question. Of course the juror 
will follow the court’s instructions. But 
the constant iteration of the question 


GETTING AWAY WITH MURDER 


makes a profound impression upon the 
talesmen waiting to be called, and upon 
Number One, sitting lonesomely in the 
jury box. 

“It may appear in this case,’’ continues 
Mr. Doe, “‘that the deceased married this 
little woman si 

“T object to the ‘little woman,’’’ says 
the prosecutor. 

“—___ married this defendant,” the law- 
yer corrects, ‘‘when she was a young girl 
and he was a man past sixty. Although he 
was extremely wealthy he used to refuse to 
provide her with the bare necessities of life, 
and he used to beat her and swear at her. 
Now would these facts prejudice you against 
the defendant so that you could not decide 
this case upon the evidence?”’ 

“T object!” the district attorney shouts. 

“Why, your honor,’ Mr. Doe ex- 
claims with an injured air, “I expect to 
prove i 

A heated colloquy follows in which the 
lawyer confides to the judge in tones audi- 
ble to Juror Number One and to everybody 
else in the court room what he expects to 
prove. The court ultimately excludes the 
question, but by the time the four-o’clock 
recess is reached the defendant’s story, her 
wrongs and her sufferings, are no longer a 
dark secret. 

This goes on for days. The first panel of 
three hundred talesmen is exhausted and a 
new panel is drawn. Verbal encounters 
between Mr. Doe and the assistant district 
attorney enliven occasionally the monotony 
of the performance. 

At last, at the end of a week, the jury 
box is filled with twelve men good and true; 
twelve men who have sworn to try the 
case impartially and fairly; who have 
sworn not to be moved by sympathy or 
compassion, and not to be influenced by the 
defendant’s sex, her beauty and the elo- 
quence of her lawyer. 

The assistant district attorney rises and 
delivers his opening address to the jury. 
He makes a sincere effort to be brief and 
succinct, and manages to compress into a 
three-hour oration what might easily have 
been stated within the space of half an 
hour. And now the trial is on. 

The prosecutor first presents his formal 
proof of the corpus delicti—proof that the 
late Pethwick-Wickham is actually dead. 
The doctor who performed the autopsy in- 
forms the jury that three bullets penetrated 
the deceased, that he removed some of the 
vital organs and that he examined them 
microscopically, and that Mr. Pethwick- 
Wickham is unquestionably dead. 


Befogging the Issue 


This statement might seem conclusive to 
the ordinary lay mind; but, nevertheless, 
counsel for the defense proceeds to subject 
the doctor to a rigid cross-examination last- 
ing about an hour and a half. 

“Didn’t I understand you to say, doctor, 
that one of the bullets took a course of 
thirty-three degrees and lodged in the third 
cervical vertebra?”’ 

AV CS.2, 

“Now isn’t it a fact that the angle was 
more than thirty-five degrees?”’ 

“Well pe Sf} 

The doctor hesitates. The jury has not 
the remotest idea what it is all about, but 
they get the impression that the doctor is 
endeavoring to conceal something from 
them. 

At length the corpus delicti is proved, 
after the doctor has been made to illustrate 
graphically the course of the bullets upon 
the person of a fat court officer, who stands 
sheepishly upon a platform while the doctor 
and the lawyers take turns prodding vari- 
ous portions of his corpulent figure. It has 
now been proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt that Mr. Pethwick-Wickham is dead, 
and that he died from bullet wounds, and 
the course of justice races merrily on. 


This headlong pace continues for about a / 


week more, during which the prosecutor 
endeavors to show that the defendant killed 
her husband deliberately and with premedi- 
tation. The servants, who, it will be re- 
called, made statements to Mr. Doe’s as- 
sistant, are called by the prosecutor. They 
are excellent witnesses for the defense. 
Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham was kind and 
affectionate to her husband, says Paul, the 


butler. Yes, she used to take a cocktail oc- | 


casionally, but she always carried her liquor 
like a lady. He remembers the deceased 
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Pat. June 13, ’22. Jan. 29, ’24. Reg. U. S. Pat.Off. 


ALL TIED FOR YOU! 
KEEPS ITS SHAPE 


PRING time means bow 


time—and here’s the Spur 
Bow, all tied for you, by hand, 
chock full of dash, style and 
quality. 

Looks self-tied—or better. Holds 
its jaunty shape—all day long, due to 
an exclusive patented feature. 

You see it everywhere! Young 
men, and those not so young, choose 
it for business or play, sport or dress 
wear. It makes a bow tie possible for 
the most clumsy-fingered chap, with- 
out help from mother, wife or sister. 
Slips easily onto soft, semi-soft or stiff 
collars. 

There’s a Spur Tie to please every- 
one. Two sizes—a square end or 
pointed end model — conservative 
shades or beautiful color patterns to 
choose from. 


Accept No Substitutes 


The Spur Tie has a patented feature permit- 
ting you to shape the tie the way you like it. 
Positively will not curl, roll, or wrinkle. There are 
imitations, but lacking the patented feature of the 
Spur Tie. Be sure you get the genuine,—the name 
Spur Tie is plainly stamped on every tie. If your 
dealer will not supply you, send $1.00 fortwo, 50c for 
one, specifying size and style, and color you prefer. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE! 
HEWES & POTTER 
Boston, Mass. 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Write for 
Style 


BULL-DOG 
SUSPENDERS & GARTERS 
Guaranteed To Wear 365 Days 


Ask for them by name. Bull-Dog is your pass- 
word to better garter and suspender service. 
BULL-DOG BELTS—for style and quality 
can’t be beat. VESTOFF SUSPENDERS— 


worn out of sight—’neath the shirt. 


At Your Dealer’s—Just Say ““BULL-DOG” 
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THE SATURDAY 


"THE SKY—LINE OF THE NATION’ 


They Make You Look Your Best 


OWADAYS men want stylish hats, qual- 

ity hats, and something more: they want 
becoming hats. Young’s specialty is creating 
hats that suit the individual. 


| 

i 
The only sameness about Young’s Hats is their uni- lf 
form high quality and fine workmanship. Their individ- | P 
uality lies in the carefully designed variety of styles, 
shapesand colors to suit different heads, heights and faces. 


Young makes your hat—the particular hat that will 
make you look your best—the most becoming hat you 


ever had. 


Young's at $5.00 is the standard of hat value the country 


THE YOUNG HAT CO., 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


over. Other qualities at other prices. The Young hat-box 
é illustrated above portrays “The Sky-Line’ of the Nation,” 
consisting of representative buildings of America’s great 
style centers. It symbolizes the nation-wide popularity of 
Young's Hats among the best dressed men from coast to 
coast. Buy your Spring hat where you see this box displayed. 


FACTORY: NORWALK, CONN. 


FELT HATS 


Se ee ee ee 


Wear Youngs Hat 
becoming style TH. 


s Ae correct and 


REO Oto Ne 


STRAW HATS 


YEAR ROUND 


fe | 
a. | 
A 


| soft—about three minutes. 


| anything wrong of that. 


EVENING POST 


saying to her that she married him for his 
money. The defendant replied, “‘ Well, I’ve 
earned it.’”’ No, she never went out with 
other men; at least, not often. He remem- 
bers the defendant calling the deceased “‘a 
hard-boiled egg.’”’ No, he did not regard 


| that as especially offensive. He has been a 


butler for fourteen years. Many people are 
quite fond of hard-boiled eggs. Mrs. 
Pethwick-Wickham preferred hers rather 
He never saw 
the defendant carrying a revolver. He 
remembers hearing voices in the defendant’s 
boudoir on the morning of the shooting. 
He just happened to be outside the door at 
the time. Marie, the defendant’s maid, 
also happened to be there at the time. Yes, 
Ella the cook and Annie the waitress also 
just happened to be outside the door at the 
time. They could hear Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethwick-Wickham talking about a new 
fur coat. He heard the defendant sobbing. 
“T’ve stood you as long as I’m going to, you 
old crab,” she said. No, he did not think 
Mrs. Pethwick- 
Wickham was very fond of crabs, especially 
served au gratin. Yes, she may also have 
called him a piece of cheese. Then came 
three shots in rapid succession. 

“How rapid?” 

“About five minutes apart.” 

The prosecutor, counsel for the defense 
and the twelve jurors draw their watches 
solemnly out of their pockets, while the 
witness demonstrates by clapping his hands 
the intervals between the shots. It is con- 
ceded, and duly placed upon the record, 
that the firing of the shots consumed about 


| three seconds. 


About noon on Wednesday of the third 
week of the trial the assistant district at- 
torney announces, ‘‘The People rest.” 

Mr. Doe appears to be surprised. 

“Your honor,” he says, ‘‘I have certain 


| motions that I wish to make, but owing to 
| the unexpected termination of the People’s 


case I am not prepared to go on at this 


| time.” 


“The court will take a recess until 10:30 


| tomorrow morning,” announces the judge. 


“In the meantime’’—addressing the jury— 


| “you will not discuss this case, nor permit 


anyone to discuss it with you, or express 
or form any opinion until the case is finally 
submitted to you.” 

“Ten-thirty tomorrow!’’ bawls the court 
officer. 

The jury files out, the assistant district 
attorney departs to the ball game and Mr. 
Doe hurries over to the Tombs to put his 
client through a final dress rehearsal. 


The ‘‘Girl Wife’’ on the Stand 


The following morning counsel delivers 


| an eloquent legal argument, which lasts 


about an hour, in support of his motion to 
dismiss the indictment. 

“‘Denied,’”’ murmurs the judge. 

‘“‘Eixception,’’ flashes back Mr. Doe, whose 
wit never deserts him. 

“Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham take the 
stand!” says Mr. Doe impressively. 

There is a rustle and a subdued murmur 
in the crowded court room. The reporters 
adjust their chairs to get a better view. The 


| women sitting within the railed inclosure 
| that is reserved apparently for wives of 


the jurors crane their necks forward. Of 
course it is well known that no juror ever 
thinks of disobeying the court’s daily ad- 
monition not to discuss the case with any- 


| one; but it is strange, nevertheless, how 


their wives in every sensational case some- 
how get wind of the affair and flock in a 
body to the court room. Possibly they 
fear to leave their husbands unchaperoned 
in the presence of the defendant’s much- 
advertised charms. : 

The defendant ascends the witness stand 


- | and places her hand upon the Bible that 


the court attendant offers to her. Seven 
lady reporters seize their pencils and write 
furiously, “‘Girl Wife Bares Soul on Witness 
Stand.” 

“Now don’t be nervous,” the silken- 
voiced Mr. Doe is saying; ‘‘and try to 
speak loud enough for this gentleman’”— 
indicating the twelfth juror—‘‘to hear you.” 

In a clear, well-modulated voice the 
defendant, under the skillful questioning of 
her counsel, proceeds to unfold the story of 
her life. The indictment charges her with 
having shot and killed her husband on 
April 14, 1922; but it is necessary for her to 
go back twenty-five years—to get a flying 
start, presumably—and work up to the 
shooting gradually. ; 

“TI was born in Altoona, Pennsylvania,” 
she tells the jury. “‘My father was in the 


coal and ice business; but wh 
years old he suffered businegg 
was obliged to sell out to a) 
Kugleman—Otto F. Kuglemar 
“T didn’t catch that name 
assistant district attorney, 
“Otto F. Kugleman,” th 
repeats. 4 
The prosecutor grasps his 
and scribbles the name viole 
yellow pad before him. Mr, 
beady eyes at the jury to see y 
sion this evidence has made ul 
“When I was about seven 
my mother took me to visit a 
who lived in Brooklyn. 


By the time court adjourns ai 
the defendant has reached } 
year and is going strong. Ast 
out of the box one of the ¢ 
whispers something in the jud; 
honor nods approvingly. The 
empties quickly; only the ic 
lawyers, the court officers an. 
sentatives of the press remain, 

As the judge vanishes thro 
leading to his chambers th 
photographers step forward 
their cameras in advantageo 
within the railing, while the ¢ 
ascends the witness stand, y 
them ‘in various attitudes an! 
stress of various emotions— 
ment, indignation and fear. 
assumes his accustomed pos 
photographed questioning her 


Only Four Weeks Have 


The assistant district atto| 
before the defendant and point 
finger at her. This picture is | 
in the week and will be calle 
Grills Husband Slayer on Star 

The following day the defen! 
tive continues. When she tells i 
quivering voice about her fond} 
the wife of Juror Number Fiv| 
to wipe furtively the tears fri 

Gradually the defendant } 
details of her adolescence <¢ 
womanhood, her first appeara’ 
stage, her meeting with the d 
courtship and marriage, the | 
tails of their married life; and } 
stages she reaches, on the thir 
testimony, the morning of thel 

oe then he struck me ant 
no more.” 

‘*Do you remember going tok 
drawer and taking out a revol} 


Nowe Mr. Doe, Ik 
bandsams I always ke 
there. 


I was afraid of burglar!’ 
““And do you remember sk 
husband?” 

“After he struck me my mil 
blank. The next thing I re? 
when I found myself in poli 
ters. I loved my husb 
willingly give my life to hay 
again.” 

The defense having taken tle 
its direct examination, the» 
must necessarily take the s 
time for its cross. Once moret 
is obliged to relate her biograj 
cradle to the witness stand. 1 
deal finally is concluded, the»! 
opinion among the spectato’ 
the jurors’ wives, is that thell 
story remains unshaken. 

The trial is now rapidly di 
close. Barely four weeks 
since the newspapers first ran [¢ 
Society Woman Confident of 
Eve of Trial. All that remain 


rebuttal, Doctors Black and 
prosecution. : 
Examining experts is Mr.l 
cialty. There is a bit of prelill 
mishing in which Doctor Gree¢ 
the jury a learned discourse 0 
with special reference to hystel}, 
epilepsy and melancholia. N 
cal authorities are quoted a1 
names are hurled at the bewil 
But all this is preliminary. 
describes the defendant’s refkt 
jury. It seems that if the leg] 
it means one thing, but if it] 
way it means something 
about the defendant’s blood 
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,!and her respiration. There is a 
4, lull in the proceedings while 
mbles among the papers in his 
id draws forth a sheaf of about 
m2d closely typewritten pages. 
famous hypothetical question. 
ive leans back in his chair and 
sclock. The assistant district 


the case, and consequently they 
armitted to express opinions 
jat would be a usurpation of the 
| (the jury. Instead, a hypotheti- 
js ropounded to them in which all 
is| ted facts in the case are embod- 
is concerning this hypothetical 
ets that the experts are per- 
ive their opinion. The jury is 
j,.f course, to understand the 
isiction between the hypothetical 
dhe facts that they have been 

n the witnesses. 


examines the papers in his hand 

nt and then reads: 

joctor, assume the following 
f¢sto be proved. Assume a young 
, Altoona, Pennsylvania, on July 
/sume further that her father was 
ithe coal and ice business in that 
tat when she was four years of 
i owing to business reverses, 


dypothetical Question 
) 
) 
Vs 


“tet = | 


ig. to sell out. Now assume fur- 
1e sold his business to a man 


1 
J) F. Kugleman 
) 


(reads on. At the start his voice 
ee but as he proceeds his 
anes louder and more shrill. He 
|uent, dramatic, sarcastic and 
; touches upon events in the hy- 
alefendant’s career. 
; sume that when she was seven 
i2 she visited her mother’s sister, 
clin Brooklyn, and that she was 
(ne theater on Fourteenth Street 
rk City and there witnessed a 
eof UncleTom’sCabin. Assume 
t this was the first time she ever 
1 theater ——”’ 
rer’s voice fills with tears. The 
til question affords a desirable 
7 for a lawyer to sum up twice 


sss, and still Mr. Doe reads on. 
raking all these facts into con- 
in your opinion was this woman 
\ider such a defect of reason at 
| shooting the deceased as not to 
€jature and the quality of the act 
‘mmitting?”’ 
a sudden silence. His honor 
pvith a start. The jurors listen 
li 
ta says the witness. 
iin of the hypothetical question 
four and a half hours. Now it 
istant district attorney’s turn. 
‘heen experts is his specialty. 
2 | hours he flounders around with 
sosychoses, hysterias, amnesias 
dias. 
| ainance is repeated with Doc- 
4 except that he, having been in 
/ieard the hypothetical question, 
sed to endure a repetition of it. 
tutor cross-examines the doctor 
for several hours, and succeeds 
g the case and bewildering the 
tore. The defense rests. 
}secutor now calls Doctors White 


¥ pronounce the defendant sane. 

| cross-examines them — cross- 

\experts is his specialty. 

2re not,” Mr. Doe asks, “‘three 

‘ized divisions of hysteria—the 

tendency, hysteria minor and 
or ” 


were,” replied the doctor with an 


sterical mania.” 

4 great deal more of this sort of 
of assiduous cramming by 

ind the jury is duly enlightened. 


THE SATURDAY 


At length the doctor descends from thestand 
and Mr. Doe strolls over to converse with 
his wife, who sits sandwiched between the 
wives of Jurors Five and Twelve. 

“Both sides rest,’ says the assistant 
district attorney. 

“How long will counsel require for sum- 
mation?”’ the judge asks. 

“Well ——” says Mr. Doe. 


“Tt is a very important case,” says the 


assistant district attorney. 

. ll give you each a day,” declares the 
judge. ‘‘I’ll give the case to the jury on 
Friday.” 

The final pleas of the distinguished coun- 
sel are masterpieces of forensic eloquence. 
For two and a half hours—the entire morn- 
ing session—Mr. Doe devotes himself to a 
scathing denunciation of his adversary, the 
prosecutor. By the time the noon recess 
arrives very little is left of the prosecutor’s 
reputation, personal or professional. Time 
is taken out for lunch. In the afternoon 
Mr. Doe continues his oration with renewed 
vigor. He pays a passing tribute to the 
presiding judge, the Constitution of the 
United States, Homer, Shaksperé, the Magna 
Charta and George Washington; Adam 
and Eve, the late Cecil Rhodes, Epictetus 
and Confucius also come in for favorable 
mention. The afternoon is fading as Mr. 
Doe, tired and husky, but still sticking 
valiantly to his Bartlett, turns to his client 
and tenderly places his arm about her. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, look at this little 
girl. Does she look like a criminal? If she 
sinned ’twas because she loved. ‘For all 
men kill the thing they love.’ Tell her to 
go forth and sin no more. Let me take her 
home, out into the blue sky and the blessed 
sunlight a 

He is overcome by emotion. 
down. 

The prosecutor retaliates the next day 
by devoting three hours to attacking Mr. 
Doe. When he finally gets around to it, 
late in the afternoon, he also says a good 
word for Homer, Shakspere, the League of 
Nations, Adam and Eve and George Wash- 
ington, and he throws in a few well-chosen 
excerpts from Emerson and Browning for 
good measure. Fairness and impartiality is 
the keynote of his address. 


He sits 


The Last Act 


“‘We are not vindictive,” he says. “‘The 
People of the State of New York are not 
bloodthirsty. All we ask is justice.” 

The judge charges the jury. ‘‘A reason- 
able doubt is a doubt that is founded upon 
reason,” he says. He quotes copiously 
from judicial decisions that are difficult for 
lawyers to understand, and incomprehen- 
sible to laymen. At last, after two hours, 
the last glimmer of understanding that re- 
mains in the jurors’ minds is successfully 
extinguished. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you may retire.” 

The jury files out. The defendant’s fate 
is on the knees of the gods. 

Two hours elapse—two hours of agony 
of soul for the defendant, of poignant, 
heartbroken waiting. Suddenly, by some 
mysterious telepathy, word flashes through 
the courthouse, ‘‘They’ve agreed!”’ An 
officer is sent to telephone to the judge, who 
has gone uptown to his club. The throngs 
that have been waiting outside in the cor- 
ridor crowd into the empty court room. 
The judge arrives and the jurors enter 
solemnly and soberly, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. The clerk of the court 
faces the jury. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed 
upon a verdict?” 

‘“We have,” says the foreman in a low 
voice. 

“How do you find the defendant, guilty 
or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty!” 

Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham utters a little 
sob and throws her arms around her law- 
yer’s neck and kisses him. The prosecutor 
pushes forward to congratulate her. The 
defendant steps over to the jury box and 
shakes the hand of each juror in turn. 


From the morning papers: 

“Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham last night 
issued the following statement to the press: 
“‘T am indescribably happy at my vindica- 
tion. I wish to express my thanks to my 
many friends for their unswerving belief in 
my innocence during the terrible ordeal I 
have just been through. Everybody has 
been very kind tome. I do not know what 
my plans are for the future, but for the 
present I am going away somewhere and 
try to forget.” 
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’ Don’t be con fused 


when selectin g a roof 


HERE is just one thing to remember—to give permanent 
protection and to be permanently good-looking a roof must 
not curl. 


No matter what it is made of, a curling shingle can’t make a depend- 
able roof. No matter how pretty its color, a curling shingle.is un- 
sightly. 


Hold fast to this resolution: ‘‘I want a shingle that will not curl,”’ 
and you will be sure to get the right one—the Carey Asfaltslate 
Shingle. Your investigation will show you that it is ‘‘the shingle that 
never curls.” 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles come in three colors, Blue-black also Red 
and Green. Large size, 10’’ x 1534” (for 5’’ exposure) weight about 
300 pounds per square. Regular size, 8’’ x 1234”’ (for 4’’ exposure) 
weight about 245 pounds per square. (One “‘square’’ covers 100 
square feet.) 


See your dealer or write for Free Booklet, “‘Before You Build’’— 
full of valuable information. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. Q, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASFALTSLATE 


SHINGLES 


THE SHINGLE THAT NEVER CURLS 
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THE GENTLE ARTS OF SHADOWING AND ROPING 


you can understand, if you know boys, how 
interested they become in this kind of work. 
Boys past the school age, sixteen years old, 
are selected, and shadowing is their first 
training for general detective work. 

In other cases women operatives are 
necessary—not girls, but young women, 
and sometimes middle-aged, or even elderly. 
A great deal of observation work takes the 
operative into places where men cannot 
go—department stores, offices employing 
women, and so forth. This change in 
method has been made necessary by the 
broadening activities of women. 

An elderly man—say, sixty-five—with a 
white beard and benevolent appearance, 
makes an excellent shadow, provided the 
work is not too fast for him. 

It isn’t enough to be unnoticeable in 
physique and clothing. A good operative 
must be inconspicuous in his actions. To 
illustrate: The shadow follows his subject 
home from church on Sunday and may 
have #o keep a certain house under ob- 
servation several hours. In other days this 
might be done by taking up an inconspic- 
uous post in the street, but even then a 
loitering stranger would attract attention 
sooner or later. Women would spy him 
from windows, merchants see him from 
their store doors, the policeman on the beat 
make inquiries. Still, by resourcefulness, 
he could distract attention or account for 
himself. I found the letter-box explana- 
tion highly effective. 

“You have been waiting here quite a 
while,” the little pants presser would sug- 
gest, coming out of his shop with a suit to 
be delivered. ‘My, this must be a big case 
you are working on!” 

‘Well, yes, it is,” I would admit. ‘But 
if I tell you what the case is, of course, you 
won’t tell anybody else.”’ 

“ h, no!” 

“Do you see that letter box? Well, we 
have reason to believe criminals intend to 
break into it and take certain important 
letters that will be mailed, or even hold up 
the letter carrier and get them when he 
comes around.” 

In a little while everybody in the neigh- 
borhood would have his or her attention 
centered so closely on the letter box that 
they’d stop speculating further about the 
real purpose of the observer. In other 
words, their curiosity had been satisfied. 

Besides the risk of arousing suspicion, 
there is the great tedium of remaining in 
one restricted locality hours at a time, 
waiting for something to happen. This is 
the unattractive side of shadowing, offset- 
ting its moments of action and excitement. 
The shadow would always much rather 
have his subject than not have him; be 
busily traveling with him even under con- 
ditions that ‘call for the greatest exertion 
and resourcefulness rather than waiting 
outside while he is eating dinner, taking a 
nap or visiting his Aunt Harriet. 


Curtains With Peepholes 


To escape observation, do his work under 
pleasanter circumstances and keep out of 
disagreeable weather, the operative fre- 
quently uses a furnished room, rented in an 
adjoining house, when an ordinary looking- 
glass is used in the window to cover en- 
trance to the house where the subject is, or 
from a room opposite, or nearly opposite— 
down the block a bit is best—from which 
the subject’s domicile can be kept con- 
stantly im sight. Some of the greatest 
shadowing in both criminal and noncrimi- 
nal cases has been done from furnished 
rooms or similar plants in the neighbor- 
hood. 

While engaged in the investigation of a 
taxicab robbery some years ago—an ex- 
citing hold-up involving $25,000 of bank 
money, which would be considered prosaic 
in these times—members of the New York 
detective force were planted in an empty 
store opposite a building under observa- 
tion. Curtains with peepholes were rigged 
over the windows and the officers sawed 
and hammered boards—‘‘ getting the store 
ready for a big firm moving uptown.” 
Whenever certain people emerged from the 
boarding house they were followed and 
their acquaintances investigated. This was 
known as Plant Number 21, and it proved 
a big factor in apprehending and convict- 
ing the robbers. 

The automobile has helped the detective 
along with the criminal by providing him 
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a new plant for street work—the waiting 
taxicab. Apparently nothing could be more 
conspicuous than a taxicab standing in one 
spot hour after hour. Mr. Chesterton wrote 
a good mystery story, in which the crime 
was committed by a postman, who was not 
included among the people who had gone 
into the house of mystery and come out, 
because nobody paid particular attention 
to the postman. Nor does anybody pay 
particular attention to the waiting taxicab 
in a city street, and it is possible for an op- 
erative to step into such a taxi, close the 
door, sit down, and watch unsuspected for 
almost any length of time. 

After hours of waiting for something sim- 
ple to happen, like a certain person coming 
out of a house and following his accus- 
tomed route to the L station, the tedium 
will be broken by an unforeseen turn of 
great complexity. The subject comes out of 
the house, but goes in any entirely different 
direction. He comes out with another per- 
son, known and of great importance in the 
investigation. He comes out and meets an 
unknown person of possible importance, 
talks with him or her in the street at too 
great a distance to be overheard, and they 
separate, taking different directions. Such 
developments are significant in their small- 
est details, because connections are now 
materializing in the case—persons of cen- 
tral interest in a crime, committed or being 
planned, are meeting or exchanging infor- 
mation, or are likely to lead the shadow to 
other persons of importance whose where- 
abouts are as yet not known. 

The operative is alone, but he must keep 
track of two or three separate individuals 
or promising leads. 


Cases Like Jig-Saw Puzzles 


In all but the simplest cases two or more 
operatives work together or succeed each 
other in shifts. When things are quiet a 
single operative may be left to watch alone. 
But if there is a sudden development of 
action in which it is necessary to follow one 
subject in an unknown direction, or keep 
track of two or more persons, the shadow 
has certain resources. To begin with, there 
is the police or detective organization back 
of him. He often has time to step into a 
telephone booth, report under a name or 
number and summon aid. If this is not 
possible he will leave a code signal to be 
found by his partner when the latter turns 
up and finds him gone. An inconspicuous 
arrow made with chalk points in the direc- 
tion the subject has taken him. A circle on 
the arrow indicates that he will telephone 
at the first opportunity. Such marks may 
be put on houses, and look like the small 
boy’s work; or on the curb, and pass un- 
noticed as surveyor’s marks. A messenger 
boy can often be temporarily hired to keep 
track of a second line of interest, or the 
operative selects a citizen whose looks in- 
dicate that he has the necessary intelli- 
gence and character to be helpful and 
quietly presses him into service. Inciden- 
tally, the well-chosen citizen is invariably 
crazy to help a detective for the pure ad- 
venture of it. All except one citizen—an 
occasional taxicab driver. If the operative 
finds it necessary to step into a taxicab and 
tell the driver “Follow that car wherever it 
goes,” after a few blocks the taximan is 
very likely to say, ‘‘This is detective work, 
not ordinary driving, and I want to be paid 
what it’s worth—and if you don’t come 
across I’ll tip off the people in that car 
you’re following.’”’ There are many loyal, 
honest taxicab chauffeurs, though, who 
would never resort to such methods; in 
fact, the honest ones are in the majority. 
They always look for and get a good tip in 
this unusual work. 

Connections are often hard to cover and 
at the same time are the detective’s chief 
means of piecing his case together. It’s a 
good deal like a jig-saw puzzle, in which 
you start with one piece that fits into other 
unknown pieces. To make it clearer, a sus- 
pect, A, in Kansas City, is known to be 
involved in a given crime. | He has accom- 
plices B, C and D, as yet unknown. There 
is no evidence worth taking into court. If 
A is shadowed long enough he will prob- 
ably meet one of the others, or write to 
him, or communicate in some other way, 
and the detective gets another piece to fit 
into his jig-saw puzzle. But the profes- 
sional criminal has ways of hampering the 
operative. A will meet B in the center of a 


park, where it is not easy to get within 
hearing distance without observation. They 
will meet in the street, stand several feet 
from each other and talk without moving 
their lips. From the criminal’s standpoint 
the telephone is a great invention for con- 
nections, because it involves no writing, 
leaves no evidence and is private except in 
cases where wires are tapped, something 
that is resorted to both by criminals and 
by detectives in certain circumstances. 

In swindles and bank forgery, for exam- 
ple, there are several different specialists 
who work as a team—the capitalist who 
plans and finances the job, the forger who 
alters or makes the false documents, the 
middleman who alone meets the forger and 
passes the documents along to the pre- 
senter, who in turn is the only individual 
seen by bank officials. To secure conviction 
in some cases, and to put such a gang out 
of business in all cases, it is necessary to 
keep the suspects you know under obser- 
vation until they reveal the ones you do 
not know. These forgers themselves have 
their shadows, who watch the presenters to 
see that they do not decamp with the 
money after drawing it from the bank— 
stopping the double-cross, as it is called. 

The difficulty of getting information in 
many cases will be appreciated when the 
reader knows that the moment a shadow 
begins to dog his subject he’s done—his 
character is clearly revealed. 

Among the unforeseen things that may 
happen in shadowing, your man may com- 
mit a crime, or get into a fight, or be in- 
volved or hurt in an accident. I once 
shadowed a man who dropped dead while I 
had him under observation. Your subject 
may do something that makes you itch to 
thrash him. One of the employes in a cer- 
tain establishment where goods of great 
value were handled was assigned to me for 
observation after business hours. During 
the day he was a saint, but at night he 
strolled through the streets annoying women 
in ways so obnoxious that any man with 
red blood needed all his self-control to keep 
hands off him. 

Operatives are changed in all but the 
simplest cases, not only to prevent discovery 
but as a check on one another. Operative 
Number 1 will report on a subject for sev- 
eral days, and then Number. 2 is assigned 
and reports, the two reports being com- 
pared to show that the work is being done 
well and honestly. In most cases it is nec- 
essary to change the faces frequently. 

When an operative loses his subject he 
reports the fact by telephone and waits 
until he can pick him up again. That may 
be easy in the case of a business man of 
regular habits—you are simply on hand 
when he comes out of-his home tomorrow 
morning, though he may have done things 
that are vitally important after you lost 
him yesterday afternoon. If it is a pro- 
fessional criminal he may have left town 
after eluding you. 


As to Disguises 


It is no crime in shadowing to lose your 
subject. There are so many ways in which 
he can escape intentionally or otherwise. 
But it doesn’t occur often. Interest pre- 
vents it. i 

Perhaps it will be interesting to tell you 
how to lose a shadow on your own trail. 
Go into a skyscraper with numerous ele- 
vators, ride up to the twelfth floor, get out 
and ride down to the second floor, ride 
up to the twentieth floor and down again. 
After you’ve done that half a dozen times 
the shadow will generally be left behind, for 
it is difficult always to get in the same ele- 
vator with his subject, and unless he does, 
the latter stands every chance of eluding 
him. A public market is one of the best 
places in the world to drop a shadow. Like 
the skyscraper, it has many entrances and 
exits. Investigation of the possible exits 
from a building into which his subject has 
gone is of the utmost importance to the 
operative, and he will not overlook the 
possibility of escape over roofs, because in 
many city blocks roofs are veritable high- 
ways for criminals. 

“You must have to use a good many 
disguises, don’t you?’’ people ask the 
detective. 

Yes, they are becoming more and more 
important every day. But instead of don- 
ning false whiskers himself, Old Sleuth re- 
sorts to those made by the Creator—uses 


the real thing by selecting a git: 
of old gentleman who has the right 
and everything else that goes wj 
False whiskers do not fool the ¢ 
moving pictures. What chanee js 
fooling people in real life? Yet qui’ 
of disguise is available to the dete 
understands how trifles change — 
pearance. He may carry a soft }j 
pocket, substituting it for a cap 
being remembered by his subject: 
into the character of a certain 
hood. There is a whole wardrol 
guise in the collar-and-necktie a; 
in any furnishing store. A soft co] 
you look like one sort of fellow; a 
dirty, like another; while a fo; 
collar, just a shade less me 
worn by a clergyman, will complet} 
form you without changing a) 
clothes except perhaps your hat, 
can be used to alter your weight a 
within certain limits—a thin fou) 
making a vertical line beneath 


features, like The Man With a! 
Faces, but the assuming of a blan) 
jovial or guileless expression, acc 
circumstances. | 

On one occasion I was invited } 
tleman who taught character ni 
appear before one of his classes as 
There were thirty or forty intellig) 
who were finishing the course, an 
fessor introduced me as “John | 
interesting subject,’’ and it was > 
students to read me. I assumed ¢) 
sion that combined the dumb 
resentful. 


sented me, and when a pupil rose ti}; 
my character I watched him suspip 
“Well, come now,” urged thi 
after a dozen students had de 
coarse, unresponsive sort of felloy|! 
get along with, lacking in in’ 
“Wouldn’t you give this subjec 
and if so, what kind of a job?” 


Selection of Operativ 


Well, the best any of the mer 
offered was driving a motor t 
there were two women students i 
and my change of expression 
either of them. They proteste 
looked intelligent, was not diffic 
along with, and that the right sorp 
ing should fit me for executive b' 

After the guesses were all in, ther 
introduced me by my right nami] 
off the disguise and made a short 
ing the men and complimenting ‘e 


in making assignments, the same 
ing director, the type suitable fol 
ject and his district is detail’. 
covering people in big hotels ul 
come guests there, dress and look 
are genteel, wear evening clotis 
entrée to the high-class cabarets 
clubs, and the like. A working 
in cap, sweater and rough clothes3 
cover a truckman, laborer or ® 
Colored operatives are assigned 
colored neighborhoods. Italians) 
among Italians. A Jew alwayss 
with his own people, as does ant 
among his. Old men work on peo}?! 
own age. Young people are as¥ 
duty among young people. The! 
women. Wearing glasses to cl! 
appearance is an old but go . 
ficial disguises are impracticable, e! 
trated, and hold anyone up 
The best disguise is the natural cl72 
fit the case. A man with a si? 
evening clothes cannot cover a nl 
slums any more than the rouge 
shadow in the élite hotels, the 
restaurants. > | 
Many undersized policemen, 4 
the detective division, shadow cl 
good high-class expert professio: 
they catch them doing a job. Th 
cially true of safe burglars and 
always looking for a_tail—shajy 
many times caught in the act. 
York Police Department there 
many such cases. re 
(Continued on Page 11 j 
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Jng is practically the reverse 
or where the shadow ob- 
without becoming known, 
; 40 his confidence, associates 

ally leads him to shadow 
idow follows his subject to 
ing, but the roper works 
re him. Here is where the 
j/aning, for while the shadow 
fi by being insignificant and 
le roper’s ends are often 
oreeful personality or even 
‘Instead of cultivating his 
mg his way into his confi- 
‘upon him the burden of 
ied and keeping in his own 


‘, shrewd old employer tell 
sim when he called upon a 
1 the first time, instead of 
s{ner a cigar, to let the great 
{e, as it usually pleased him 
That is the principle of 
} the subject give you the 


s my early twenties I had a 
(shadowing led right into 
nunforeseen circumstance. 
Silence by contrast. My 
gentleman whom I helped 
ecered circulars. After sev- 
jervation, during which he 
ye from Adam, I suddenly 
n\f{ternoon that he was taking 
){other city. To ride on that 
essary to have a Pullman 
ad to be right up against it 
seller told me that there 
sats or berths available ex- 
‘any, in a parlor car which 
ff there. My subject was 
cher city and had a berth. 
hice, I rode to Albany in the 
off, walked out with other 
immediately came back, 
overcoat on, boarding the 
h my subject was riding as 
ea Albany passenger taking 
i, conductor said he might 
Jer and meanwhile would 
"| the smoking compartment. 
‘P 
P ore the subject came in, 
aside me and entered into 
_ t was natural to ask how 
n} 
xish way I told him that I 
i Corn Belt city where my 
4adaily paper. Father had 
@ to see what I could learn 
fw ideas in the publishing 
inspecting the great news- 
‘ew York, Philadelphia and 
‘ow going to the very town 
hiself was going, for further 
dlintend tostop? Well, I 
lat getting a furnished room 
nkindly way he spoke of that 
a|ace where a young stranger 
it fall into bad hands, and 
I come to a very good 
ti hotel where he always 


up my coat and stowed 


nthe Country Lad 


j:morning I’d leave to visit 
is, while he went about 
of a highly criminal nature. 
8 ere made by my organiza- 
1d letters from “‘father’’ in 


' had access to his papers. 
Min at night he would sit 
1 whom he had met, though, 
at business had been trans- 


€nvolved people in pretty 
f2 took a little pride in tell- 
akid every evening that he 
| ked with the great Mister 
“a shadow, I might have 
Yough the day and seen him 
»ind-So, and had great diffi- 
ut who the latter was. My 
ve been valuable, but noth- 
information secured by 
ZOoclation of the roper with 
ethics of the thing are not 
\n you remember that this 
/Mminal designs upon large 
;/€longing to decent, unsus- 
Eventually, months after- 
§ In correspondence with 
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him, I joined him in California and procured 
information of much value to the interested 
persons. 

One of the most interesting cases of this 
sort that I ever had was assigned me in my 
early days. A revolting murder had been 
committed in a small country town and 
suspicion pointed to a man whose guilt 
could not be proved in court for lack of 
evidence. He was locked up in the town 
jail. There being no witnesses to the crime 
except himself, any information likely to 
aid in his conviction must come from him- 
self. So I was sent to that town to get into 
jail and into the confidence of the prisoner. 

Getting into jail seemed a simple matter. 


All I had to do was to take along a few. 


burglar’s tools, break into some good man’s 
store, steal merchandise of sufficient value 
to qualify for grand larceny, be arrested 
and sent to jail by the local prosecuting 
attorney, who alone knew my purpose and 
true character. 

Well, it took me several days to get into 
jail. That was such a little town that when 
the proprietor of the hotel locked up for the 
night everybody had turned in. The chief 
difficulty in committing my “‘crime’’ was 
not to break into a store but to get out of 
the tightly locked hotel. I had to burglar- 
ize my way out. Committing a successful 
robbery on the main street, I returned to 
the hotel with my loot. The next morning 
the town was excited over Deacon Jones’ 
loss, but nothing happened. So I wrapped 
up some of the loot, took it down to the 
express office, shipped it to New York— 
and nothing happened. Another robbery 
was committed the following night, but 
suspicion did not point in my direction. 
Finally it became necessary actually to 
hold up the town jeweler and take three 
gold watches. That marked me as a dan- 
gerous criminal and got me into jail. I 
need not say that all the stuff I looted was 
“‘recovered’”’ and returned to the rightful 
owners later. 


Voluntary Confession 


My reputation as a dangerous criminal 
was so great that at first they chained me 
in a bare stone cell and handed my meals 
cautiously through a window. It became 
necessary to talk myself out of that situa- 
tion and get into more comfortable quar- 
ters and work towards the suspect who was 
to be roped. 

Eventually we became cell mates. He 
was suspicious and talked very little, while 
I made no effort to cultivate his acquaint- 


“ance—was a little hard toward him, as a 


crook outside my class. He began to be 
interested, however, when my ‘‘lawyer” 
came up from New York to prepare my 
defense. This legal-looking gentleman in 
silk hat and blue overcoat was really one of 
our operatives. As he went over my case 
and suggested ways of meeting a situation 
that looked black for me, the murderer be- 
came interested and eventually unloaded 
his crime. 

As I have said before, shadowing is used 
for many purposes apart from crime, and 
roping to a lesser degree. You employ 
twenty salesmen, for example. One out of 
the twenty may get to turning over in his 
mind the possibility of taking orders to a 
competitor for a larger commission than 
you pay him. He has to be a dirty skunk 
to do it, yet a certain small number of sales- 
men in the business world yield to such 
temptation, and shadowing is often the 
most direct way to confirm or refute sus- 
picion. It is necessary for business con- 
cerns to check up the lives of trusted 
employes out of office hours, to investigate 
and offset radical agitation among em- 
ployes, to protect employes from swindlers 
or extortionate money lenders—in fact 
many problems in business eventually come 
down to an investigation of men, known or 
unknown, who are doing things about 
which it is vitally important to have more 
information. 

To illustrate: A certain corporation had 
reason to believe that its pay roll at an im- 
portant division, was being padded—either 
the wages of actual employes were inflated 
and part of the money kept somewhere 
along the line, or wages were being drawn 
for purely fictitious employes. 

Assigned to this job, I dropped into this 
division town on Saturday afternoon on a 
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freight train, not as a hobo, but as a travel- 
ing worker looking for a job. There was a 
ball game going on between two teams 
drawn from the division organization. I 
participated in the preliminary practice, 
and being a good sand-lot player, was asked 
to join one of the teams. After the game, 
which we won, my fellow players naturally 
wanted to know who the stranger was, 
what he did, where he was going, and so 
forth. 

“Have you got a place to put up?”’ asked 
the captain of the team, and when I said 
no, he took me to his own boarding house. 
Finding that I was familiar with some of 
the work done in the company’s shop, he 
got me a job Monday morning; and I 
spent several weeks in the town, became a 
leader in its sports, social life and doings 
generally, made many friends among its 
honest people, got on intimate terms with 
its dishonest ones and ultimately secured 
the evidence that stopped the padding of 
the pay roll and convicted a superintendent 
and several of his accomplices. 

To most people shadowing and roping 
seem mean, sneaking, spying occupations; 
but the operative in these lines is today, 
and has been for years, as necessary in the 
world’s business affairs as the expert ac- 
countant. He is, in fact, an accountant or 
auditor of character, checking up a thou- 
sand and one persons and situations. How 
many bank employes do you suppose are 
shadowed for their habits on the wheel 
system originated by myself, whereby 
seven different subjects are observed seven 
different days by seven different shadows? 
In a city like New York there are literally 
thousands of key men in finance and other 
lines of business about whom it is neces- 
sary to know the comings and goings each 
day and night in the week. The subject 
who teaches Sunday school on the Sabbath 
may have been betting at the races Satur- 
day afternoon, or in a city pool room. 

The bonding companies give many bank 
employes the once-over at regular intervals 
to see how they are behaving—inspect 
their characters just as the bank examiner 
inspects their accounts. It is routine prac- 
tice in many business houses to investigate 
men who are being considered for promo- 
tion. The executive has his eye upon a man 
whose work and office record make him a 
promising man for a bigger job, but he is 
cautious. A week’s clean-cut shadowing 
tells the whole story. It is, indeed, pleasant 
to receive a report showing that the man he 
has in mind lives a straight life and that his 
judgment has been right. And how pleas- 
ant for the man under investigation, though 
he knows nothing of it. 


The Shadow’s Expression 


Far from feeling that his occupation is 
underhanded or mean, the clever, careful, 
reliable, invisible shadow considers himself 
an artist in a difficult profession. He is 
proud of it, even vain of his ability to ob- 
serve and not be observed, dotes on invisi- 
bility, on his facility at being present, seeing 
all and not being seen. Many are trained in 
this work, but few succeed. Most candi- 
dates are too conscious of what they are 
doing. They spot themselves. Their very 
expression indicates that they are engaged 
in some mysterious, irregular service. They 
become suspicious themselves, and make 
everybody else suspicious. How often you 
have said “‘I’ll bet that fellow is a detec- 
tive,’”’ and been right in your guess. On the 
face of many a man highly capable as a 
preventer of crime, and particulariy in de- 
partment stores, there is an expression of 
worry and apprehension that marks him 
and makes him utterly unfit for shadowing. 
The shadow’s expression must indicate that 
he is somebody else—a contented clerk, a 
bluff truck driver, a man about town, a 
retired shopkeeper. He must be discreet, 
alert, loyal and persistent. 

Most of all, he must be accurate and un- 
biased. He takes no sides, accuses nobody, 
judges nothing. The professional account- 
ant, auditing business records, simply pre- 
sents the facts as he finds them in the books 
for others to act upon. The professional 
shadow, as an auditor of human character, 
also presents the facts as he finds them, and 
it is for others to act. 
happiness, the future, very often the inno- 
cence and liberty of others, depend upon 


his reports, he is scientifically impartial in | 


getting the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Dougherty. The third will appear in 
an early issue. 
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Style L23A 
Light Tan 
Russia Calfskin 
Lace Shoe 


Shoe 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


What you pay for 
Hanover Shoes does 
not indicate their 
real value. This ex- 
tremely low price is 
possible because we 
make all our shoes, 
in our own factories, 
and sell them direct 
to you only through 
Our own stores. 
Compare Hanovers 
with shoes that cost 
twice as much. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores, in 62 cities 


We will fit you from Hanover 


—if there is no Hanover Store 
near you. Write for catalog. 
The Hanover Shoe, Hanover, Pa. 


Style B2so 
joys’ Brown 
Russia Bluch- & 

er Lace Shoe 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are strong for wear, light for health, cut 
for comfort. They defy hard usage and 
let the feet grow. $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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KITCHENS 
OF : 


HEINZ 


Flower ee! That's the 
word. That just describes them. 
‘Thousands and thousands of house- 
wives have inspected them, and all 
have felt this thrill of recognition. 


They look like places where good 


things to eat are being made. They 
are full of tempting odors. They are 
white and clean and well cared for. 
The sunshine hes across the floors. 
The Heinz girls are busy and neat 
and cheerful. It is a domestic picture 
that warms the heart of every woman 
with a spark of housekeeping instinct. 

And that is one thing we have 
striven for—these homelike  sur- 
roundings, this domestic spirit. Big 
and efficient as the kitchens of a na- 


tion must be, we have escaped the » 


factory atmosphere. We do not man- 
ufacture. We cook and bake as near- 
ly as we can like a capable hostess 
preparing delicious meals for favored 
guests. Such is the attitude of all our 
employees—they too feel this friendly 
obligation to dispense good cheer. 


H ERGY AGRE CEI TING 7 Pee Rael eee 


1 Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 


10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 
11 Heinz Mince Meat 


2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato 12 Heinz Plum Pudding 


Sauce, with Pork—Boston Style 


13 Heinz Fig Pudding 


3 Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 14 Heinz Cherry Preserves 


A 


without Meat—Vegetarian 
4 Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 
6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 
8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 
9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 


16 Heinz Peach Preserves 


15 Heinz Red Raspberry Preserves 


17 Heinz Damson Plum Preserves 
18 Heinz Strawberry Preserves 

19 Heinz Pineapple Preserves 

20 Heinz Black Raspberry Preserves 
21 Heinz Blackberry Preserves 


22 Heinz Apple Butter 


23 Heinz Crab-Apple Jelly 


24 Heinz Currant Jelly 
25 Heinz Grape Jelly 
26 Heinz Quince Jelly 
27 Heinz Apple Jelly 
28 Heinz Dill Pickles 


29 Heinz Sweet Midget Gherkins 

30 Heinz Preserved Sweet Gherkins 
31 Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 43 Heinz Worcestershire Sauce 55 Heinz Pure Cider VF 
32 Heinz Sour Spiced Gherkins 
33 Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 
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How many do you know? 


34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 46 Heinz Red Pepper Si¢ 
35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickle 47 Heinz Green Peppers! 
36 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 48 Heinz Tomato Kete'P 
37 Heinz Queen Olives 49 Heinz Prepared Mu 
38 Heinz Manzanilla Olives 50 Heinz India Relish_ 
39 Heinz Stuffed Olives 51 Heinz Evaporated F 
40 Heinz Ripe Olives 52 Heinz Salad Dressin) 
41 Heinz Pure Olive Oi 53 Heinz Mayonnaise. 
42 Heinz Sour Pickled Onions 54 Heinz Pure Malt Vii 


56 Heinz Distilled Whil| 
57 Heinz Tarragon Vin‘ 


44 Heinz Chili Sauce 

45 Heinz Beefsteak Sauce 
Li 
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Lik of Good Faith 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


_Ever since Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Finland and Poland recognized the Soviet 
Government and signed treaties with her 
they have devoted large and valuable por- 
tions of their time to complaining bitterly 
of the failure of the Bolshevik Government 
to live up to its obligations. 

Let us be more specific: 

Between February 2, 1920, and May 9, 
1922, Soviet Russia concludedseven treaties, 
agreements and conventions with Esthonia. 
Anybody who cares to make inquiries of the 
Esthonian Government will discover that 
Soviet Russia violated and is. violating 
these treaties in the following ways: 

She is hindering the transfer of the prop- 
erty of Esthonian citizens from Russia to 
Esthonia, so that more than 50 per cent of 
the property of Esthonians who wish to get 
out of Russia is firmly and apparently irrev- 
ocably held in Russia. 

Large amounts of property belonging to 
the University of Dorpat and other Estho- 
nian educational institutions had been re- 
moved to Russia. The Russians, contrary 
to their treaty agreements, have tried to 
prevent the Esthonians from locating this 
property; and have further refused to re- 
turn it, when found, on the ground that 
they need it themselves. , 


How Esthonia Was Treated 


The treaties call for the setting up of a 
special mixed commission to settle ques- 
tions concerning Esthonian rights and prop- 
erty in Russia, but Russia does nothing 
about it. Nor will the Soviet Government 
restore to Esthonian owners the valuables 
and documents which had been taken from 
them; nor will it extend to Esthonia the 
same rights and privileges that it grants to 
Poland, Finland and Latvia; all of which 
things are provided for in the treaties be- 
tween Esthonia and Soviet Russia. 

The Latvian and the Lithuanian gov- 
ernments have joined with the Esthonian 
Government in protesting many of these 
matters, as well as the facts that, contrary 
to treaty, Esthonian ships have been held in 
Russian harbors until they became useless; 
that Esthonian-owned securities in Russian 
banks have been distributed by soviet offi- 
cials without regard to their ownership; 
that the Soviet Government took the ma- 
chinery from an Esthonian factory—the 
Volta works—and equipped a Soviet Gov- 
ernment factory with it. 

One of the important features of the 
treaties between Esthonia and Soviet Rus- 
sia was the stipulation that neither country 
should permit the formation or the presence 
within its boundaries of any organizations or 
groups which would attempt to govern any 
part of the territory of the other country, or 
suffer the presence of representatives of or- 
ganizations whose object was to overthrow 
the government of the other country. 

The Esthonian Government has been 
obliged to register constant and violent com- 
plaints because of the breaking of this agree- 
ment by the Soviet Government. 

For example, the soviet representatives 
in Reval, Esthonia, complained that a Rus- 
sian paper—the Narodne Dielo—published 
in Reval, was calculated to stir up enmity 
against the Soviet Government. The EHs- 
thonians promptly suppressed it. But in 
Petrograd there is published an Esthonian 
paper called the Edasi, which is the organ 
of the Esthonian section of the Russian 
Communist Party. The sole purpose of 
this organization, which is maintained in 
soviet territory, is the overthrow of the 
Esthonian Government. The Edasi has 
been violent and influential in its attacks on 
Esthonia; and at the time of the death of 
the Communist agent, Kreuks, who was 
killed in Reval on March twenty-third while 
resisting arrest, the inflammatory anti- 
Esthonian articles in Edasi resulted in the 
pillaging of the Esthonian consulate in Pet- 
rograd. All attempts on the part of the 
Esthonians to have the Edasi suppressed 
have had as little effect on the soviet au- 
thorities as a mild south wind. 

There are in Esthonia several Communist 
organizations whose chief aim in life is the 
overthrow of the Esthonian Government 
by force. These Communist organizations 
receive substantial and constant assistance 
from the soviet mission in Reval, Esthonia. 

The chief of the Communist groups in 
Esthonia was one Victor Kingisepp, an Es- 
thonian citizen. He was arrested in May, 
1922, on Esthonian territory, and tried on 
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PAINS IN 


HEEL 


Ninety per cent of the people suf- 
fer pains and aches in feet and legs 
needlessly. 

You can stop them in ten minutes. 
This we guarantee, or the test will 
cost you nothing. So it is folly not 
to make the effort. 

The Jung Arch Brace is a thin, 
light, cool band of super-elastic web- 
bing. Worn around the instep, it 
stops the pain and restores your arch 
to strength and vigor. 


Acts Like Magic 


The results are so amazing as to 
be almost incredible. But over a 
million people have proved the truth 
of what we say, and you can prove it 
without risk. The secret is in the 
tension and stretch of the band, its 
contour and design. That is where 5 
years experimenting went. ; 

Science taught us this new secret 
of foot troubles. Practically all 
cases of arch weakness are due to 
overstrain of a set of muscles in the 
front of the foot. As arch weakness 
is the cause of practically all foot 
troubles this little bandage-like brace, 
by taking the strain off these weak- 
ened muscles, relieves aches and pains 
in the toes, instep, arches, heel and 
ankles, calf, knee, and thighs caused by 
arch troubles, ends tired and burning 
sensations of the feet and prevents 
corns and callouses. 


New Scientific Principles 


Taking the strain off the weak- 
ened muscles, the pain stops like 


Write for Free Book 


PAINS IN INSTEP 


PAINS AND CRAMPING 
IN REAR OF TOES 


PAINFUL CRAMPING 
OF TOES 


SPREADING HERE 
{CAUSES BUNION 


PAINFUL CALLQUSES 
ON BALL OF FOOT 


Study this chart. If you have pains 
and aches in feet, ankles or legs as 
shown here your arches need atten- 
tion. Make this test without risk or 
obligation. 


We Guarantee to Stop Foot 
or Leg Pains in 10 Minutes 


this easy, new, scientific way 


The arch is restored to its 
functions. Day by day the 
regain their strength and 
you discard the braces 


magic. 
proper 
muscles 
eventually 
altogether. 

This little band of webbing slips 
on or off as easily as a garter. It 
takes up no room and you can wear 
it with stylish shoes without dis- 
comfort. No more stiff arch props 
or metal plates. No more cumber- 
some pads. 


Try It Without Risk 


Make this test entirely without 


risk or obligation. Go to your shoe 
dealer, chiropodist, or druggist. Be 
fitted with a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces. Wear them for a few days, 
or two weeks. Then if not delighted 
with the relief obtained return them 
and your money will be cheerfully 
returned. 
Send No Money 


If your dealer can’t supply you write to 
us. Measure around the smallest part of 
your instep with % inch strip of paper, 
just back of the toes where the front end 
of the brace is shown in the chart above. 
Send this measure and coupon properly 
filled out. We will send you a pair of 
Jung Arch Braces (‘‘Wonder’’ Style) to fit 
you. You pay the postman $1 and postage. 
Or send us $1 and measurement and we will 
send you a pair postage prepaid. For people 
having long or thick feet, for stout people, 
or in severe cases, we recommend our “‘ Miracle" 
Style, extra wide, $1.50. Specify when order- 


ing. If not satisfied your money back on 
request. 

You take no risk. You assume no obli- 
gation. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CoO., 143 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Canada address Kirkham & Roberts, 143 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto 
Canadian prices, Wonder $1.25, Miracle $1.75 


C. O. D. shipments in U. S. only 


For Athletic Sports 
A great assistance to players of 
athletic sports. Ask your sporting goods 
dealer for special circular. 


Write to us for our free book on the THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CoO., 
cause and relief of foot troubles. Or 143 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
ask your dealer for a copy. 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces in style 
checked. 


I enclose foot measurement. 
—_______Wonder Style, $1.00 per pair 
_____Miracle Style, $1.50 per pair 


On receipt of package I will pay postman the above 
price and postage. 
satisfied. Please send free book on ‘‘Cause and Correc- 


My money to be returned if not 


“ 9 
Ri UNGS tion of Foot Troubles.” 
yy Name_ as Eo 
Address = 2 
P/O; State = 


The “Original” 


‘ARCH BRACES 


I wear size 
My dealer is 


shoe s2. __width of last 
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A Copper Screen Cloth 
That Will Not Stretch 


There is an idea in the minds of 
many people that copper wire 
makes a ‘‘soft’’ screen cloth that 
will stretch and bulge. 


Copper Screen Cloth (en- 
larged 4 diameters) made 
by The New Fersey Wire 


Cloth Company, which 
has been subjected to the 
action of salt air for more 
than twelve years. 


This 1s not true of Jersey. 


Though it is made of copper 99.8% 
pure—the most durable metal in com- 
mon use—it has a stiffness and strength 
comparable to that of steel cloth. This 
is due to a special Roebling process which 
is applied exclusively to the wire used 
in making Jersey Copper Insect Screen 


Cloth. 


When you buy screen cloth look for the 
Jersey Tag at the end of the roll. It is 
your guarantee that you are getting 
genuine Jersey—the stiff and strong cop- 
per screen cloth. 


If your hardware merchant or custom- 
made screen maker cannot supply Jersey, 
write us and we will send samples, an 
interesting booklet and tell you how to 
obtain it. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
636 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


Copper Screen Cloth 
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the charge of treason for organizing terror- 
ism, strikes and murder with the object of 
overthrowing the Esthonian Government. 
He had lived on the premises of the Soviet 
legation; and he admitted at his trial that 
he had received money and instructions 
from the Soviet Government. He was con- 
victed and executed. On the day of his 
execution the Soviet Mission in Reval wasin 
mourning and flew its flag at half mast. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, with the same maudlin sentimen- 
talism that led it to change the name of 
Petrograd to Leningrad on the death of 
Lenine, honored the town of Jamburg on 
the Esthonian border by renaming it Kingi- 
sepp. 

In spite of Soviet Russia’s treaties with 
Esthonia to discountenance such things, 
Zinoviev honored the memory of Kingisepp 
at a huge mass meeting in the Grand 
Theater, Moscow, with a fiery speech in 
which he stated that “‘We hope that the 
time is not distant when Esthonia will turn 
Soviet. Long live Soviet Esthonia!”’ 

The same meeting adopted a resolution 
reading: ‘‘Let the brigands who still sit in 
the government of White Esthonia remem- 
ber that the time is not distant when they 
will have to answer for the murder of Com- 
rade Kingisepp and for all their crimes 
against the labor classes.”’ 


Treaties Made to Break 


When three Communists fired on the 
Esthonian police during a May Day pro- 
cession in 1922, one of them was captured 
and admitted that he was acting as an 
agent of the foreign section of the G. P. 
U.—the organization that supplanted the 
Cheka. A Communist organizer and spy 
named Laur was arrested in Esthonia and 
confessed that he had been sent by the 
G. P. U. The proclamations of the central 
committee of the Esthonian Communist 
Party were secretly printed by one Kris- 
toph Reinfeld, who was proved to have re- 
ceived a monthly salary, subsistence funds 
and an allotment of three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand Esthonian marks 
from the Russian Soviet Government. 

The Soviet delegation in Reval has as- 
sisted the Esthonian Communist move- 
ment by transmitting funds and attempting 
to protect Communist agents who have 
fallen into the hands of the Esthonian 
police. 

There are other examples to prove that 
the Soviet Government had no more in- 
tention of living up to its treaties with 
Esthonia than it had of going into the busi- 
ness of hatching dinosaur eggs; but those 
that have been given should be sufficient to 
demonstrate clearly that Esthonia’s rela- 
tionship with Soviet Russia was not all 
peaches and cream. 

Latvia, between August 11, 1920, and 
August 16, 1922, concluded nine treaties, 
agreements and conventions with Soviet 
Russia; but she has had about the same 
number of diplomatic fights with the Soviet 
Government over the latter’s failure to live 
up to the treaties as has Esthonia. 

From 1914 to 1917 Russia helped her- 
self to thirty thousand carloads of goods 
from Latvia; and though the treaties agreed 
to return all of them, only three hundred 
and one carloads have beenreturned; which, 
in a manner of speaking, shows that the 
Soviet Government, as a carrier-out of 
treaties, is an accomplished second-story 
worker. 

The Soviet Government frequently finds 
itself unable to locate Latvian goods and 
machinery, even when they are lying in 
railway stations and warehouses, packed 
and clearly labeled. It refuses to return 
seventy million gold marks belonging to 
citizens of Latvia, which is on deposit in 
Russian banks. It refuses to permit Latvia 
to cut timber on concessions that were 
made by the treaties. It refuses to release 
Latvian political prisoners from Russian 
jails, although their release was stipulated 
in the treaty. It continually places ob- 
stacles in the way of the repatriation of Lat- 
vian citizens and property now in Soviet 
Russia. 

The same agreement that was made be- 
tween Russia and Esthonia in respect of in- 
dividuals and groups aiming at the over- 
throw of the government was made be- 
tween Russia and Latvia; and Latvia has 
been as lucky in this respect as has Es- 
thonia. 

Hostile demonstrations have been or- 
ganized in Moscow by the Latvian section 
of the Russian Communist Party against 
the Latvian legation and against Latvian 
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form of hostile action against British in- 
terests or the British Empire, especially in 
India and in the independent state of Af- 
ghanistan.”’ 

Less than six months after the signing of 
this agreement Lord Curzon was obliged to 
dispatch a tart note to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, directing its attention to the perni- 
cious activity of the Third International in 
India and Afghanistan, as well as to serious 
breaches of faith on the part of Bolshevik 
agents in spreading anti-British propaganda 
and agitation throughout Central Asia and 
Afghanistan. 

Tchitcherin had insisted on the opening 
of Russian consulates in Eastern Afghanis- 
tan; and these, the British Government 
found, were regarded by the Soviet authori- 
ties as centers of propaganda. The British 
Government also found that the Soviet rep- 
resentative Rothstein spent large sums of 
money in Persia on anti-British propa- 
ganda; that Soviet representatives engaged 
in continual intrigue with Indian revolu- 
tionists in Europe; and that the Soviet 
authorities sent Jamal Pasha to Afghan- 
istan to provide hostile tribesmen with 
funds, arms and ammunition. 

The Soviet authorities made the same 
reply to the British protests that they have 
made to the protests of all other nations 
who have caught them, as the saying goes, 
with their undergarments exposed. It is a 
moth-eaten, moldy, good-for-nothing reply, 
and it answers no charges; but it seems to 
catch a few suckers every time it is enun- 
ciated by the Bolsheviks. 

The reply was that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was entirely distinct from the Third 
International and that the facts enumer- 
ated in the British note were inventions and 
fabrications. They made this same reply to 
Secretary Hughes when he accused them of 
their old familiar actions not long since, 
and he promptly proved out of their own 
mouths that they were lying. 

For a time after this British protest the 
Soviet representatives slacked up on their 
propaganda. Then they started in more 
vigorously than ever; so that the British, 
after painstakingly getting the goods on 
them in the most approved British manner, 
called them to account more specifically on 
May 22, 1923. 

The Russian minister at Teheran, de- 
clared the British, had housed Indian sedi- 
tionists within his hospitable walls and sped 
them on their mission to India. What is 
more, the British Government knew the 
exact sums that had been sent to him for 
anti-British intrigue, and the exact instruc- 
tions that he had received and passed on in 
order to stir up rebellion against the British. 

It knew that Raskolnikov, the Soviet rep- 
resentative in Kabul, had been zealous 
against the British. It knew that seven 
Indians, trained in Communist agitation in 
Tashkent by the Bolsheviks, had been es- 
corted to India from Moscow by Soviet 
civil and military officials by a circuitous 
and difficult route to avoid detention. It 
knew that many hundred-pound bank notes 
issued in London to Nikolai Klishko, assist- 
ant official agent of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, had been cashed in India by Indian 
revolutionaries who were closely associated 
with the Soviet agent in Kabul. 


Pledges to Great Britain Broken 


The British knew that the difference be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the 
Third International was not so great as the 
Soviet leaders would have the world be- 
lieve—that, in fact, it was nonexistent; for 
M. Sokolnikov, People’s Commissary of 
Finance and an official of the Soviet Goy- 
ernment, had participated in a meeting of 
the financial commission of the Third Inter- 
national; and said commission had allotted 
eighty thousand pounds and one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds to the British 


and Indian Communist parties, and that © 


seventy-five thousand of the eighty thou- 
sand pounds allotted to the British Com- 
munist Party had arrived in England by 
January 1, 1923. 

The British also knew that the Soviet 
Government had collected and dispatched 
to India and other Eastern countries sixty- 
two Oriental students trained in propaganda 
schools under the Third International. 

The British didn’t like these things, nor 
did they like certain outrages on British 
subjects for which the Soviet Government 
had never made reparation, nor the seizure 
and confiscation of British fishing vessels, 
nor the character of the answers to British 
notes asking for a stay of execution of 
M. Butkievich. 
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And they knew a lot of other things that 
they didn’t like about the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and they said so firmly and coldly 
and abruptly, and they told the Soviet 
Government to apologize and make amends 
and stop. The Soviet Government did this 
in its own squirming manner; but all the 
time it was doing it, it moaned touchingly 
that everything. of which the British ac- 
cused it was an invention and a fabrication. 

The fact remains that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had paid no more attention to its 
treaty obligations to Great Britain than 
it had paid to its promises to Esthonia and 
Latvia, and that its attitude toward Great 
Britain in all things was exactly the atti- 
tude which has led nearly every foreign 
office in the world to doubt its sincerity. and 
good faith in international affairs. Yet in 
the face of all this, the new Labor Govern- 
ment has accorded de jure recognition to 
the Soviet Government. 

Italy’s relations with Soviet Russia have 
also been trade relations, and they have also 
been highly unsatisfactory. The Italian 
authorities declare that the Soviet repre- 
sentatives have shown no desire to perform 
their obligations faithfully, and that they 
have constantly given evidence of a spirit 
of menace and reprisal. 

Italian merchants who have agreed to 
deliver goods to the Soviet Government 
have frequently been unable to obtain 
from the Soviet representatives in Rome the 
papers which they must have in order to 
carry out the transaction. Usually this has 
been due to the red tape and petty jealousies 
that always clutter bureaucracies. 


Norway’s Grievances 


The Soviet Government alters taxes and 
regulations as the spirit moves them—a fact 
which drives the excitable Italian seamen 
almost frantic. On one occasion the tax for 
entering a Soviet harbor was increased 1000 
per cent without warning; and the Soviet 
authorities decided to levy the tax on ships 
that were en route when the change was 
made. When the ships arrived they refused 
to pay the tax, and consequently had to 
return to their home ports without dis- 
charging their cargoes. 

Norway concluded a trade agreement 
with Soviet Russia soon after the British- 
Russian agreement. In a little over half a 
year’s time the Soviet Government had 
seized fourteen Norwegian sailing vessels 
for trespassing inside the twelve-mile limit 
arbitrarily proclaimed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on May 24, 1921. When the Nor- 
wegian Government protested and offered 
to negotiate regarding the question of a 
reasonable limit, the Soviet Government 
peevishly replied that Norway had no 
ground for protest, and that it wouldn’t 
negotiate. 

Norway got into another controversy 
with the Soviet Government over the open- 
ing by the Soviet authorities of the steel 
vault in the former Norwegian consulate in 
Moscow. The Norwegian trade delegation 
in Moscow protested against the opening; 
but the Soviet authorities laughed harshly 
and proceeded to crack it open, the con- 
tents being seized by the G. P. U.—the 
Cheka. Norway demanded an apology and 
an indemnity for the seizure of the con- 
sular archives; but on March 7, 1923, the 
Soviet Government brusquely replied that 
it couldn’t consider Norway’s demands. 

Norway may be getting something be- 
sides snow water out of her relations with 
Soviet Russia; but nobody seems to know 
what it is. 

Austria has had a trade agreement with 
the Soviet Government since early 1922. 
The first Soviet representative, Alexander 
Schlichter, openly carried on Soviet propa- 
ganda, and made himself so offensive that 
the Austrian Government was obliged to 
protest against him. 

Czecho-Slovakia has had trade relations 
with Soviet Russia since mid-1922. The 
treaty carried the usual agreement to ab- 
stain from propaganda and ‘not to take 
part in political and social disturbances 
which may arise in either of the two states.” 

The first Soviet representative, Mostov- 
enko, promptly burst into print in a German 
weekly in Prague, attacking the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Czecho-Slovakia for some- 
thing he had never done, and stating that 
as a result of the attitude of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government, Soviet Russia had 
closed the Czecho-Slovak consulate in Vladi- 
vostok and refused the request of Czecho- 
Slovak representatives in Moscow to permit 
the establishment of consulates in the large 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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Office Easy Chairs 


Why Do Captains 
of Industry Have 
Luxurious Offices? 


It isn’t just ‘‘front.”” They are in a 
position to do without ‘‘plate glass 
and mahogany”’ if they want to. But 
they find luxurious, or at least com- 
fortable, surroundings restful. They 
know that physical restfulness is 
absolutely essential to the highest 
mental activity. They know that 
the business man who tires his body 
unnecessarily during office hours cuts 
down his efficiency. 


If you enter the offices of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Studebaker, 
the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co.— 
any of hundreds of big businesses I 
could name, you will find Sikes Office 
Easy Chairs. These business organi- 
zations believe that a comfortable 
chair increases the efficiency of the 
humblest office worker no less than 
that of the most important executive. 


As regards appearance—when you see 
a particularly handsome chair in an 
office, ask if it happens to be a Sikes. 
But that is no reason why you should 
get the notion that Sikes Chairs are 
expensive. 


Write me for the name of the Sikes 


dealer in your city. 
Sikes 


SIKES COMPANY 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR GO YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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HE powerful suction gets all the 

dirt deep in the nap and right 
through from under the carpet. The 
motor-driven brush picks up the sur 

: face litter—the threads and clinging 

ha or gen of smoath smn lint. And helps the suction to get 
rs at the deep embedded grit. It takes 
both actions to clean thoroughly—as 
both are combined in the Premier 
Duplex. It is the quality cleaner— 
perfected in every point of make and 


Attachments are easily slipped into place 
— while py cleaner stands erect in 


sacra oases performance. Fine looking—and 
: finely built. Made ball-bearing, to 
keep its smooth, quiet hum fora 
lifetime’s steady use. Its thorough 
cleaning—and its quality build— 
mean value! 


suction alain powerfully. 


The motor-driven brush —combined with 
powerful suction—lengthens the life of 
the carpet by helping to dislodge the 
nNup-cutting grit. 


Sag ASS 


An adjustment indicator tells you just 
how far to raise or lower the thumb 
screw that adjusts the nozzle to all sur- 
faces from bare floors to the longest 
nap rugs. 


SO Service and Repair Stations in goa Cities Eve i 


Year TR 
i ) arene Te Ee, 
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Double action 
to clean cleaner: 
: Powerful suction 
: plus 

- motor~ driven 


brush 


Clip the Coupon and 
Send for the Booklet. 


= — 0) ee ae oF \ 0) po ee oe eS 
“a Q TA es Sus : Dy AK hd (ODED) ZG 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER Le 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 503 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany Ltd., and the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. 


Please send me free color-booklet describing the 
PREMIER DUPLEX. 


Name 


Street Address 


City 


__Telephone No. 


Textolite is to timing gears 
what tires are to wheels 


I 


The timing gear train is located in 
front of the engine just back of the 
radiator, as shown in the drawing. 
The greater percentage of engine 
noise and wear can be traced here 
when all timing gears are metal. 


Cross section of a Textolite camshaft 
gear showing exclusive construction. 
The flexible-web, composed of fabric 
layers bonded together with a chemi- 
cal gum—pressed hydraulically into 
shape and cured—is not mutilated 
and weakened by machining. The 
comparatively thin web of a Textolite 
gear allows flexibility of rim and quick 
recovery from shocksand takes up the 
lash and whip—the destructive vibra- 
tion of the engine. Laboratory and 
toad tests show that Textolite gears 
add 50% to the life of your engine. 


V,0HN %, 


WY 


THE 


If you ever ran on a rim you know how the 
metal-rim-to-pavement contact destroys the 
rim and punishes your car. 


Metal-to-metal contact of the gears in your 
timing gear train destroys the gears and pun- 
ishes your engine in the same way. 


Textolite Gear Absorbs Vibration — 
Silences Noise 


Metal-to-metal gears can’t give enough to 
absorb the crankshaft whip—the destructive 
vibration in your engine. And, as in the case 
of wheels, a cushioning substance is needed 
to take the clash and wear out of gears. Tex- 
tolite gears absorb this vibration and noise. 


Textolite Gear Materially 
Increases Life of Motor 


The General Electric Company applied its 
vast resources and produced the fabric gear. 
material called Textolite—a product that out- 
lasts the life of any car—in fact laboratory and 
toad tests show that the Textolite gear adds 
fifty per cent. to the life of the engine. 


The result is the Textolite silent timing gear 
—the gear that many of the manufacturers 
of better cars have adopted as standard 
equipment. 

There is only one Textolite silent timing gear. 
Regardless of where you live or what car you 
drive, your service man can install the proper 
Textolite silent timing gear in your car. 


The cost is practically nothing when you con- 
sider the repair bill savings—the increased 
trade-in value—and the advantages of a silent 
running, vibrationless motor that the instal- 
lation of a Textolite gear in your car will give 


you. Send for free booklet No. 500. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


JOHN V. HUVF & COMPANY 


Sole Distributor to the Service Trade 
157 WEST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 


LEX TOEILTE 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


SILENT 


TIMING GEAR 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
cities of Russia. The Czecho-Slovak Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs stated that no such 
request had ever been made for fear it 
might imply de jure recognition of the 
Soviet Government. 

Comrade Mostovenko was soon after- 
ward called back to Soviet Russia. 

The commercial treaty between Den- 
mark and Soviet Russia was ratified on 
June 15, 1923, and the Soviet trade dele- 
gation arrived in Copenhagen on August 
26, 1928. At last reports the Danes had 
not had sufficient opportunity to weary of 
their bargain. 

Except England, Germany is the only 
Western European country that has ac- 
corded de jure recognition to the Soviet 
régime. The control and financing of the 
Communist movement in Germany lies en- 
tirely in the hands of the Third Interna- 
tional, and the Soviet leaders are busily 
hoping for a proletarian revolution. Two 
secret stores of arms were seized by the 
Berlin police last September, indications 
being that the arms were purchased by 
German Communists with Soviet aid. 

Sweden and Soviet Russia have ex- 
changed commercial delegations; but the 
Riksdag refused to ratify an agreement 
between the two states because the Soviet 
Government offered no reasonable compen- 
sation for the Swedish property destroyed 
or confiscated in Russia—property whose 
value is given as four hundred million 
crowns, or a little less than one-third of the 
value of the American property destroyed 
or confiscated in Russia. The special com- 
mittee which investigated the merits of the 
agreement for Sweden reported that “the 
practical advantages of the agreement for 
Sweden are of little importance.” 

Krassin, on September 15, 1923, pub- 
lished an interview in Izvestia, one of the 
official Soviet newspapers, in which he used 
the familiar Soviet threats of reprisal. 

Since the Swedish Government and Riks- 
dag have stubbornly refused to make an 
agreement, said he, “The Government of 
the Federation of Soviet Republics has 
come to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to discontinue the placing of orders with 
Swedish firms.” 

From this, one can get an excellent idea 
of the power that is placed in the hands of 
the Soviet Government by its monopoly of 
foreign trade. 

In spite of the fact that the Soviet com- 
mercial delegation has no treaty status in 
Sweden, it had agreed in writing that “‘no 
political propaganda whatsoever may be 
conducted or supported by any of the mem- 
bers of the delegation or experts accom- 
panying it.’’ Propaganda work, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, has been carried on by 
the Soviet representatives in Sweden, re- 
gardless of their agreement. 


Relations With Turkey 


Official relations between Turkey and 
Soviet Russia have existed since March 
16, 1921. The treaty concluded at that 
time provided that Russia should supply 
Turkey with arms and ammunition for her 
war against Greece. As soon, however, as 
Turkey had defeated the Greek Army her 
friendship for Soviet Russia began to suffer 
a severe chill. 

The Turkish Government has taken de- 
termined steps against the Turkish Com- 
munist Party, which has been largely backed 
by Soviet influence and money. 

The relations of the two governments 
have been marked by reprisals and retalia- 
tory measures, such as antiSoviet propa- 
ganda in the Caucasus on the part of the 
Turks, and the closing of the Russian 
frontier to Turkish merchandise and of the 
port of Batum to Turkish ships, contrary to 
the terms of their treaty, on the ground 
that the Turks had refused to recognize 
Soviet visas. 

The Bolshevik propaganda that was car- 
ried on openly in Turkish territory by 
Soviet officials—especially by the Soviet 
consular staff in Cilicia—was so vigorous 
that in May, 1923, the Turks closed two 
Soviet consulates and expelled two Soviet 
consuls from Turkey. 

In August, 1928, Bolshevik propaganda 
became so strong in Constantinople that 
the Turkish authorities rounded up and de- 
ported several Russian Communists, among 
whom was Novkoy, second secretary of the 
Soviet mission in Constantinople. 

Bolshevik propaganda in Turkey is now 
carried on by agents of the Third Interna- 
tional, who are directed from Moscow by 
the second section of the central bureau of 


the Communist Internationa 
with which this propaganda j, 
may be seen from the fact tha 
section is divided into eight g 
China, Korea, Japan, India, 
Persia, Turkey and the Cay 
these sub-bureaus attend to t] 
Bolshevik propagandists—at 
expense—in the All-Russian & 
ciation for Study of Orient]. 
the Oriental Institute at Mo 
the Communist University : 
Workers in Moscow. The lati 
has branches at Irkutsh, 01 
and Baku. ; 
De jure relations exist betwe 
Soviet Russia, but nobody h 
any shrill cheers emanating, 
over them. In fact, the Persia; 
refused to enter into a comr 
with Soviet Russia because 
stomach the restrictions whic 
poses on private trade betweer 
Persian merchants, because ¢ 
recognize the principle of Russi 
of her own commerce, and b 
refuses to accord to them th 
free transit of merchandise 
Persia, moreover, has been 
wearied by the Soviet Govern 
to live up to the terms of the 
this treaty the port of Enze 
turned over to Persia, and Per. 
ceive one-half of the income | 
fisheries. Enzeli still remain’ 
\ 
t 


possession, and the Soviet 
takes all the income from the {) 


Soviet Red Cross Ac: 
There are no treaties, co) 
agreements between Bulgariz: 
Russia, but the activities of | 
in Bulgaria have been consi; 
thusiastic. The Soviet Red (| 
lowed to enter Bulgaria for t} 
repatriating Russian refugees) 
time of the downfall of St; 
farm-bloc government the ¢ 
Soviet Red Cross were raided] 
discovered that it had devoted, 
time to collecting informatio) 
Bulgarian anti-Bolsheviks, 
close relations with the Bul 
munist Party, and collecting 
on the progress of Bolshevik f) 
all the Balkan States. 
The Soviet Red Cross offi: 
documents that had been stc! 
Bulgarian Government, lists | 
officers who were in the pay «1 
viks, and documents proving! 
machine guns and ammunitic 
forwarded to the Bulgariant 
Party through the kind offices! 
Red Cross. 
Soviet authorities conside 
Bulgaria to be the outpost of) 
in Southern Europe; and So} 
Stamboulisky government wi 
of Bolshevik propaganda in } 
Communist agitators were tra’? 
ganda in Sofia. | 
The Communists planned ic 
in Bulgaria in September, 193 


forestalled by the Bulgarian \ 
which arrested the Commu 
Proof was found at that time « 
d’état was arranged, directeds 
from Soviet Russia. The arr 
lowed by a Communist uprisirt 
Bulgaria, and the leader of} 
was Kolorov, representative fct 
of the executive committee 
International. | 
Very few, if any, of the nati! 
entered into commercial 0 
treaties with Soviet Russia 
anything from them except |i 
of trouble; nor does there 
likelihood that anything else W 
until the Soviet Government 
a long period of purification. |, 
There seems to be an ided 
that a trade agreement betwet 
States and Soviet Russia wo‘ 
greatly increased trade betw? 
countries. This idea is erron) 
are large numbers of Soviet |) 
United States at the present 
whatever the Soviet Governm' 
is able to buy. American bus 
free to travel in Soviet Russ! 
buy whatever the Soviet G 
willing to buy or sell. There 
tion from Soviet Russia’s pt 
with the nations of Europe thié 
agreement between the 
would have any effect on 
chants—except possibly to em!? 
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The New TF iny 
of Buying Silk Hosiery 


| Our Representative calls at your home 
with samples. , Yow save money by buy- 
ing fine, perfect-fitting silk hosiery dreét 


from our mills at manufacturer’s pice: 


Every pair ts guaranteed 
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Indianapolis + Indiana O 
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When the 
‘Door Bell Rings 
—it may be the Real Silk 
Representative. You will 
know him by the gold 
button that he wears. 

He calls at your home 
with actual samples and 
takes your order. Later 
your hosiery is delivered 
direct from our mills, at 
manufacturer’s price, by 
your regular postman, 


TRADE MARK 


The Gold Button Identifies the 
Real Sith Representative 
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Made 
with or without 
Automatic Cash Drawer 
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~The Standard 
tented Pin Wheel 
dnsures Accu ay 


New Charge and Cash Register 


This System Protects Both Cash and Records 


ERE is a new Standard System that is preventing 
errors, stopping losses, increasing profits and furnish- 
ing information for perpetual inventories in thousands of 


businesses. 


It provides an accurate and simple record of 


the cost and charges for labor, the cost and selling price 


of materials, cash received 


nishes more information, more accurate 
information, and its simple operation 
often saves the entire time of an em- 
ployee. Its cost is surprisingly low. 


How It Operates 


In this new Charge and Cash Register 
the drawer opens only when a record of 
the transaction has been made and the 
register operated. This forces a record 
for every opening of the cash drawer, 
removes temptation from employees, 
centralizes responsibility, prevents 
errors of forgetfulness, saves a great 
amount of time, and codrdinates records 
and cash at all times. 


Accurate Error-Proof Records 


Sales Slips, Charge Slips, C. O. D. and 
Delivery Slips, Paid-outs—all these are 
made accurately with a Standard 
Manifolding Register. The new im- 
provements in this machine make pos- 
sible the production of as many as six 
copies of any record, each on a different 
colored sheet if desired, with each copy 


It fur- 


an exact duplicate of the original, word 
for word and line for line. Perfect 
accuracy such as this means no errors, 
no losses, no disputes with customers. 


and cash paid out. 


A Standard System for 
Every Business 


In eighty-three different lines of busi- 
ness today Standard Systems operating 
with and without automatic cash 
drawers are helping wonderfully to save 
money, reduce overhead, eliminate 
errors and increase profits. They are 
used in purchasing, production, ship- 
ping, receiving and selling departments. 
They are saving money wherever ac- 
curate records are important. 


No matter what your business is we 
offer to send you copies of systems and 
forms that will suggest new methods of 
saving money and increasing profits. 
Just check the coupon indicating any 
systems in which you may be especially 
interested, and mail now. It will not 
obligate you in any way. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
238 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Standard 


Manifolding Registers amd Systems 


The Standard Register Co., 238 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me booklet and samples of forms showing: 
QO Sales Slips 


C1) Receiving Orders 

CL) Automatic Cash (} Bills of Lading 
Drawer and Sales Slips ( Express Receipts 

(1 Service Station Orders C}) Delivery Receipts 
Invoices Warehouse Orders 
() Purchase Orders Warehouse Receipts 


0) Railroad Orders 

(J Employment Records 

0 Hotel Package 
Receipts 

0 Telephonic Messages 

(J Telegraphic Messages 


C1) Repair Orders 

L) Stock Requisitions 
_) Shop Orders 

Stock Records 

[] Piece Work Records 
0 Department Orders 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


Well here’s the soup, dearie, let’s tune in. 
Now what do you think of that swift 
pain—she went to work and took away the 
salt shaker! Say, if they measured brains 
by cups hers’d be a demi-tasse! I’ll tell the 
underworld! 

Say, Babe, don’t look around now, but 
when you get a chance just rest your win- 
dows on that moll over there in the corner 
with the beaver coat on. . . . See her 
now? . . .. That’s Barbara Astor, the 
girl that’s been adopted lately by the Cold- 
Slaw King. 

I used to know her when she only had one 
chin when we worked down in Thimble’s 
basement behind the perfume counter. 
They gave her a big party the other night 
in Greenwich—not the Village—Connecti- 
cut. 

All the sofa snakes are runnin’ after her. 
The girls say she looks a lot like me but I 
can’t see it at all, Babe—we’re both differ- 
ent types of beauty. 

By the way, Babe, what kind of type 
would you judge me to be anyway? The 
girls were all havin’ a little discussion about 
it the other night in the dressin’ room. Lulu 
Sweeney said she thought she was of the 
perfect Celtic type, but between the both 
of fe Babe, she’s nothing more than plain 
Trish. 

And what do you think that snip Sweetie 
Smith had the brass to call herself? She 
said she was of a pure Latin type! Mr. 
MacIntyre said maybe it’s because she 
hangs out so much in the Latin Quarter. 
But it went over her head just like a hair 
net! 

Mr. MacIntyre said that I’m the perfect 
reincoronation of Helen of Troy. Well, I 
don’t know much about that eyether, Babe. 
I never had much use for that burg, be- 
cause they got such alot of bum restaurants 
there. 

Oh, Babe, I forgot to tell you the big 
news! . . . I’ve fallenin loveagain! . . 
Who? No, not that newspaper reporter! 
This guy makes good money! And it’s no 
applesauce I’m handin’ you this time 
eyether. He massages the saxophone over 
at our cabarett, and, believe me, he cer- 
tainly can sax! 

Is he good-looking? Well, dearie, he’s 
not exactly what you might call an Apol- 
linaris, but you ought to see his slick hair- 
part! I thought I had an awful case on the 


| 
French horn once, but I gaye }| 
fin-alley. That bird’s idea ; 

was to look through the fashi 
for the underwear advertisem, 

Well this saxy has a fine { 
He’s making lots of jack p} 
phonograph records and know, 
music than President Coolidg 
dogs. 

He’s got a specialty number 
that he calls Classical Jazz. 
everything from Messerole’s ]} 
Humidor. 

Naw, I don’t think he care 
chestra conductor, Babe, 
hasn’t got the full quota of; 
that job. We’re gettin’ along: 
and he’d spend more money 0 
does only he’s got six mont 
mony to pay off his wife. B; 
bother us any, Babe. Love la 
jaw you know. 

Gee, is it as late as all th 
think I’ll wait for the desse 
got an appointment with my: 
the check, will you, Babe, lik 
and I’ll square things later w] 
at the Pallay. Mr. Rozenkr; 
two weeks’ back salary. W. 
Babe, as they say in Spinach! 
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ANE S is the morn of the fal 
The sun comes up in thei 
The twittering bird song rises 
And a newsboy whistles in ths 


The Bob. 


If they but knew! A tremul 
As the morning paper meets 
Already I can imagine there, 
Ina shrieking headline—“T/ 
STARE! 
JOE BROWN’S WIFE a 
HER HAIR!” 


I swallow my heart and sta’ 
I swallow my heart, but it wo 
Oh, terrified wife of poor Jo¢ 


If I only knew—if I only kr 
Oh, Bobby Burns, how true, 
And wad some power the gif 
To see oursel’s as others see ! 


(Continued on Pert 
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ike a flapper, half my age?— 
hen in the molting stage? 

er down like a wet dishrag? 

's stick out? Will my cowlick 


r 


‘ke a dream or a howling wreck ? 
ihe world will I shave my neck ? 


sy heart once more and stop 
ifront door of the barber shop. 


mum 


barber clicks his shears 

ter sort of way, 

worst of my haunting fears— 
, your husband say?” 


ve cruel knife; 
e chair and start to weep; 


; with the trembling sheep 
1 fliv is life! 
fe asks as he gets a clutch 
thautiful gleaming gob, 
have it, ma’am—plain Dutch, 


ra shingle bob?” 


sk of the heartless shears ; 
(lying moan, 
nakedness of my ears, 
cold crawl as the clipper clears 
from my poor neck bone. 
f 


myriad eyes that stare 

i out of the barber’s chair! 

ig voices yelling—‘‘ There! 

e world! She’s bobbed her hair!”’ 


{ glass and smother a shriek, 


178 full up and my knees go weak ; 
| pillage and rapine and strife! 
»), can this be Joe Brown’s wife! 


yw fad that lured me in 
forth all peeled and thin, 
eng the old cat just dragged in! 
say and wonder when 
gout in the world again. 


, me in a human sea 

y\ly is watching me; 

j!s cold and clammy and bare; 
) aven and weeps for hair. 


| 

ki: out through a mist of tears; 
i confirms my fears, 
nody has run to ears. 


m) flare for a foot or more 
(ut like a cellar door. 


ur 
ahs with a loud haw-haw ; 
| merely grins; 
{8 with a steely jaw, 
(of modern sins. 

t 


m ss the day 
words that the barber said— 
i your husband say?” 
0 


door at last! I wait 
ward sweep of the ax of fate. 
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“For the love of Mike!” A pause, and then— 
“Why, Snick, you’re a little girl again!” 


I know that I’m still Joe Brown’s wife; 
I know that I’ve lived half my life; 

But as I swagger down the street, 

With my new hair all fluffed and sweet, 
Some fool thing in me seems to hear 
The whispered comment far and near— 


“Look at the little girl over there! 
Isn’t she cute? She’s bobbed her hair!” 


—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Discontent 
A Rimed Editorial 


YLVESTER P. SYLVESTER was a 
discontented man, 
Who gave as his opinion that the democratic 
plan 
Of government, especially in these United 
States, 
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Was going to the bowwows at the rapidest of | 


rates. 


“Our Presidents are nincompoops! Our con- 
gressmen are boobs! 
Our business men are Babbitis and our 
farmers all are rubes. 
I am going to move to England, where they 
run a country right, 
And I’m permanently kissing North Amer- 
ica good night!”’ 


iI 


VELYN RUPERT ERIC SNORKER 
was a Briton born and bred, 

But in speaking of the British Isles he gen- 
erally said 

That the British constitution was a blooming 
synonym 

For a bleeding despotism that would never do 
with him. 


“A king’s a jolly incubus. 

too; what, what? 

Our tradesmen are 
know, and all that rot! 

So I’m sailing for America by the first de- 
parting ship 

And I’m bidding England toodle-oo; that 
is to say, pip pip!” 


The lords are, 


iit 


EN years have passed. Both Snorker | 


and Sylvester often state 
That things are getting so darn bad they’re 
going to emigrate, 


But Snorker’s home address is still Hants 


Mansions, Maida Vale, 


And Sylvester’s still residing in New Haven- | 


super-Y ale. 


Iv 


HE moral is—as you might guess by 
trying rather hard: 


The grass is always greener in the other 


fellow’s yard. 
And, alluding to the Snorker and Sylvester 
type of nut, 
The moral also is: 
greener, BUT —— 
— Baron Ireland. 


este, & Ate 


; }of Mrs. Jones of Kansas, Mrs. Smith of Missouri, Mrs. Brown of Minne: 
©f Dakota, Mrs. White of Arkansas, Mrs. Black of Arizona, Posing in 


ck Alley of a New York Hotel, Hoping to be Taken for a New Yorker 


well, really! don’t you | 


The grass is always | 
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Everybody’s buying it! 
Who wouldn’t—at $2? 


Ladies! Gentlemen! Office Managers! Factory Man- 
agers! They’re a// doing it. Doing what? Buying 
Buss Clamp-o-Set Lamps at $2 each. 


And marveling how it can be sold at such a price. And 
thinking of the thousand ways they can use it. And 
wondering how a lamp can be made so charmingly 
artistic, and yet clamp, hang and adjust every way. 
“But where are those clamping, hanging and adjust- 
ing conveniences? I don’t see them.” That’s just it! 
That’s just the idea. They don’t show. That’s what 
makes the Buss Lamp the artistic stand lamp that also 
hangs or clamps. That’s what makes it so different. 
That’s what makes you want it. 


Think how you could use it! 


Want to clamp it? Just unscrew the base-plate out as far as you 
want—it works like a vise—clamps on anything round or square 
and stays there. Scratches? No—pads prevent that. 


Want to hang it? Slot in base takes care of that—and hugs the 
wall so close you’d think it was a permanent wall fixture. 


Want to adjust it? A touch of the hand adjusts either or both 
the shade or the bulb in any direction, up or down, and all the 
way around on the Buss swivel ball joint. No other lamp on earth 
does that, regardless of the price. 


“But getting back to that $2 price. How do you do it?”” How 
does Henry Ford do it? We make only one size and style of 
lamp and make it on a million basis. That’s never been done before. 

The Buss Lamp is 1l-inches high. Made in three beautiful finishes— 

Bronze, Brass and Ivory. Shade has an aluminized reflecting surface 

that throws pure white light. Extra long cord (9 feet), fine quality, is 

approved by the underwriters. Plug is two piece combination. Whole 

lamp is real quality product in design, finish and every particular. 
If you just take one look at the Buss Lamp—if you just handle 
it for 60 seconds—nothing can take it away from you. Go get you 
one today. Buy more than one—for everybody in the home who 
reads. And the price permits it. 


- Sold by stores everywhere. Ask to see it. 
With 9 ft. cord 


and combination 
plug (not bulb) 


Base plate B 
screws out—Clamps’ G3 


any where. 


If you don’t know of any 
store that sells Buss Lamps, 
just pin currency or money- 
order to the Order Coupon 
below and mail it now. Your 
money back if not delighted. 


Clamp-o-Set 


U ie LAM P 


Made by the makers of Buss Fuses. 


OF sm Se ne ee ee ee ee ee eee 
BUSSMANN MPG. CO., 3825 N. 23RD STREET, St. Lours, Mo. 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me_____ Buss Lamps at $2 each. (Send $3 each if you 
live in .) Lamp includes 9 ft. cord and combination plug—not the bulb. 
(Mark which finish you want—Bronze, Brass or Ivory. Other- 
wise, bronze will be_shipped. ) 


Name 


— Address 
DEALERS—Buss is the fastest selling lamp i 


n the world. If you haven’t it, order from jobber or write us. 
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injunction to come swiftly. He was insult- 
ing Redmayne, the celebrated coiffeur, who 
at the moment had an iron in the fire and 
was begging a little time, when Sophie, 
who understood what was in the wind, sud- 
denly turned with an angry gesture. 

“No!”’ she cried in a peremptory tone. 
Bertie faced her, aghast. “‘That pig, Red- 
mayne?”’ she said contemptuously. “Let 
him curl sows’ tails. Agrimonte. I wish 
Agrimonte to do me.”’ 

“But, dea—madame,”’ protested the elder 
Brother, wavering between her rage and 
Redmayne’s supplications. 

‘‘Agrimonte, if you please,” she said 
firmly, advancing. She took the receiver 
out of his hands and hung it up, disposing 
of Redmayne. 

Therefore it was Agrimonte the coiffeur, 
not the celebrated Redmayne, who until 
that moment had been considered indis- 
pensable to a perfect toilet, who came with 
his tools and sat waiting to be set down, ina 
line of cabs that suddenly boiled up out of 
nowhere before the door of The Brothers. 

Bertie had given the effect a last lan- 
guishing look when Cortot entered. He 
was a big man with a beard and a pulpy 
nose and colorless eyes, and he walked 
around the block three times as if working a 
treadmill, all the time studying the man- 
nequin in the center. He telephoned, 
changed his mind and said no, went back 
to his strong room in person, and returned 
under heavy guard, carrying a significant- 
looking bag. 

A boot maker removed one of Sophie’s 
sandals, and glancing at the name, set it 
aside with a curl of his lip. Then while a 
celebrated artist sketched the foot in va- 
rious poses, the craftsman took its perfect 
measurements. <A single ornament—no 
strap, for such an instep! A fat little 
double-breasted tenor examined her ankles 
and her calves and the texture of her skin, 
and held up various shades of cobweb 
stockings to the light, weighing possibili- 
ties. One large man with the cheeks of a 
cherub sketched feverishly with colored 
pencils, and in a moment of supreme in- 
spiration burst into song, calling on his con- 
fréres to admire his design for a hat; but 
they were blind. There were others. Sophie 
tolerated them, with an air of complete 
ennui, was passive while they took her 
apart and built her up again. 

“*Gown, The Enchanted Wood, by The 
Brothers,’’’ wrote John, at the head of the 
list. And he continued: “‘‘Furs, by Homan. 
Pearls, by Cortot.’ Froissart will be angry. 
We must use tact, even in ecstasy, Bertie. 
When he hears Cortot is to walk the plank 
at V-N-D-M’s, and he not, he will injure 
us in some way. Ask Froissart to come, 
with a stomacher.” 

“‘Oh, Johnnie! In the afternoon, with a 
stomacher!”’ 

“But the shades are drawn, and the 
lights on,” said John. ‘‘Let us say a lava- 
liere.’’ And he wrote: ‘‘Lavaliere, by 
Froissart. Slippers, by Glaum. Hosiery, 
by Stein. Chiffons, by La Maison du Ciel. 
Corsets, by Bernglow. Gloves, Agnés. 
Coiffure, Agrimonte.’ But the cosmetics, 
Bertie?” 

“None,”’ decreed Bertie. ‘“‘Now I will 
give these names their proper precedence 
and send them to the printer. There is yet 
four hours, which is ample.” 

When Sophie surrendered herself to 
Agrimonte she said, “Make me into a 
strange woman, so my husband will love 
me again.”’ She was examining some gold 
coins she had extorted from him. 

“But madame is still a bride; her eyes 
avow it!’’ exclaimed the hairdresser, touch- 
ing a hot contrivance with a wetted finger. 
“Tf you will permit me, madame,” he en- 
treated; and he began his fandango. 

When Sophie emerged she looked so much 
like someone else that Bertie could not 
shake off his formal drawing-room manner. 
Would she lunch with him at Ciro’s? It 
would be a great day for Bertie if Ciro 
would give him a table in the little room— 
and Ciro would. 

“At what hour do I walk the plank?”’ 
asked Sophie. 

“At four.” 

“No,” said Sophie. “I will fast. A 
bouillon. It is impossible to be beautiful 
on a full stomach.” 

“There is the principal thing we neglect,” 
said John, coming up. ‘‘The surety.” 
ee has just come,” Bertie reassured 
nim. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


“He?” said Sophie, pricking up her ears. 

“Yes, he. You are far too precious to 
pass through the streets without insurance. 
Stick-up men would ask nothing better. 
You will be under heavy guard.” 

The underwriter came in at that moment. 
He was a shrewd old fellow with horn spec- 
tacles and a positive manner; and after he 
had examined everything in detail and ad- 
vised his confréres of the nature of the risk, 
by telephone, he devised a formula and 
extracted the answer by inspection, from a 
book of actuarial tables. This done, Sophie 
submitted herself to the photographers, 
who attacked her from every angle. 


Pe 


“ABOUT here,” said Parr, deputy of po- 

lice, the great man hunter, and he 
tapped a coal-hole cover with the point of 
his stick without losing a stride. 

His good friend and occasional collabo- 
rator Oliver Armiston, who was taking the 
air with him this afternoon on the Avenue, 
accepted the remark as a poet’s license. It 
was not to be supposed, even in the wildest 
flight of Parr’s imagination—which, to tell 
the truth, flapped rather awkwardly when- 
ever it attempted to leave the solid earth— 
that Sophie Lang, the notorious confidence 
woman, even in an extremity, would use a 
coal hole to escape. Especially in broad 
daylight in Fifth Avenue. Oliver smiled 
joyously at the suggestion. The shrewd 
Parr frequently made use of the rare qual- 
ities of the fiction mind of Armiston, the 
extinct author, in solving police riddles; for 
Oliver had been a writer of tall tales in his 
day, written so true to life that the under- 
world had done him the embarrassing 
honor of plagiarizing him. 

“She vanished,” said Parr, “‘like—like 
ice on a pond—without leaving a trace! 
My man Pelts You know Pelts? 
That shabby little fellow 2 

“That one-man dog. Yes, I know him,” 
said Oliver distastefully. ‘“‘Has he taken 
to following her?” 

“Not only that. He had caught up with 
her,’”’ announced the deputy. ‘‘He had 
just made up his mind. The identification 
was complete. He was about to touch her 
on the shoulder. Can you imagine Pelts 
touching Sophie on the shoulder?” 

“T should like to be there when it hap- 
pens,’”’ said Oliver. 

Parr shut his jaws with a ringing snap. 
So would he. 

“Well, as I was saying, he was in the very 
act of nailing her, when id 

when Sophie returned to the ele- 


ments?” 

“Eh? No—not exactly. A packing case 
intervened.” 

“Ah! Providence in excelsior! Trust 
Sophie,” cried Oliver with frank delight. 

“One of those big fellows that come off 
ships, bound with hoop poles, and with a 
man at each end.”’ The deputy was ignor- 
ing the interruption. ‘It was as big as a 
limousine. Whenit passed, Sophiewas ( 

““____ non est,’ nodded Oliver. ‘‘ Did he 
think to look in the packing case?”’ 

“‘Sometimes I believe,” said Parr crust- 
ily, ‘“‘that you have an external strabismus 
in regard to Sophie.” ; 

‘“‘T have put her in your hands twice,”’ re- 
torted Oliver, “‘but you had butter on your 
fingers. I am curious to know what you 
will do with her when you get her, Parr. 
What will you charge her with? The Jor- 
gensen plates? After all, it is not a crime to 
take counterfeits away from a counter- 
feiter.” 

Armiston was referring to an unchroni- 
cled exploit of Sophie Lang, when she 
walked into a counterfeiter’s den and made 
the great Jorgensen stand and deliver his 
golden notes. 

“She passed those golden notes,” said 
Parr peacefully. 

“She exchanged them for some ducal 
gems stolen by a female kleptomaniac,”’ 
said Oliver. ‘‘There is a very nice question 
of property rights there, Parr. Who would 
prosecute? The duke? No. It is rather 
fine spun, you’ll admit. Then there was the 
matter of that old collector Telfen’s pearls. 
He hung them on her neck himself, told her 
to get acquainted with them.” 

“She did,” interpolated Parr; ‘‘walked 
off with them.” . 

“But,” continued Oliver, “‘she sold them 
to a man you were watching, so you could 
recover them as contraband. No one was 
hurt, except the man she duped. And 


I think he rather enjoyed the sensation. 
Men do.” 

“‘T suppose her fake husband enjoyed it 
when she fed him an overdose of arsenic,” 
snorted Parr. 

“Tf she hadn’t fed him arsenic,’’ pursued 
the philosophical Armiston, ‘‘you would 
have fed him an overdose of electricity. You 
wanted him for an old murder, didn’t you? 
You should thank her for saving you trou- 
ble. Besides, could you prove she did the 
feeding? No.” 

“Let us retrace our steps,” said Parr, 
changing the subject. 

They walked slowly back through the 
block in which, according to the discomfited 
Pelts—who had devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to Sophie Lang of late—the lady had 
disappeared like a ghost. They seemed to 
bestudying nothing, these two. To Parr, the 
great man hunter, the city street boiled with 
vortices unseen to the casual eye. He looked 
upon such a scene through magic glasses 
through which a dozen dramas revealed 
themselves. A furtive face in the crowd 
caused him, without an extra heartbeat, to 
pass the office to one of his men—for the 
deputy always walked with runners ahead 
and stalkers behind—and the owner of that 
furtive face felt a touch on the shoulder, to 
his utter consternation. 

Then, in the side street, in front of the es- 
tablishment of The Brothers, Inc., the pres- 
ence of several limousines and the glimpse 
of a nude stocking at the step of a tonneau 
reminded him that there was to be a charity 
jam at the Vandam palace this afternoon, 
and that he was dispatching several of his 
best men as guests; also that he had hon- 
ored a request for invisible police protection 
for one particular limousine that would be 
worth a stick-up man’s attention. A man 
with a motorcycle hovered at the curb down 
the block. There were other vortices, legible 
to the great policeman’s eyes—but they 
were too casual, too usual, to arouse more 
than passing notation; things were ship- 
shape, that was all he required. Otherwise, 
his thoughts were filled with Sophie Lang. 
He disliked to be laughed at. 

There was not even an imaginary cross to 
mark the spot where the lady had ceased to 
be, so spookishly. Even the ultra eye of the 
deputy failed to detect any extraordinary 
density in the atmosphere. As for Oliver, 
he was bowing to friends in a town car, la- 
dies of fashion who, like Sophie, had just 
emerged from the hands of their hairdresser 
and looked very much like someone else. In 
restoring his hat to his head in one of these 
encounters Armiston’s fingers strayed to re- 
arrange his single white lock, his source of 
inspiration. Absently his eye ranged along 
the machicolations of the brownstone roof 
that sided here on the Avenue; and he 
searched the blank wall for such a crevice as 
a cheesecloth spirit would make nothing of. 
His glance came at length to the little pos- 
tern door, once a service entry in the mellow 
days of private homes, but now the em- 
ployes’ entrance of a fashionable dress- 
maker. 

“The Brothers, Inc.,”” mused Oliver, with 
a queer smile. “I went to school with 
them. They used to play with dolls when 
the rest of us were playing hooky. I think 
it was their parents’ fault.” 

“You needn’t waste your pity on them. 
They make a very good thing out of it,” 
said Parr. 

The two friends turned, by common con- 
sent, and resumed their constitutional up 
the Avenue, to the extreme bad health of 
several passers-by. A casual stroll up the 
Avenue by Deputy Parr on such a sunshiny 
afternoon was apt to fill an average jail very 
comfortably. He never forgot a face; and 
he looked on scores, especially selected, ev- 
ery day through a peephole in a curtain at 
that sad féte called the morning line-up— 
the inspection of the night’s catch—at 
Headquarters. 

Oliver, beginning to collect more nods 
than usual, noticed that everybody seemed 
to be going in the same direction. He recol- 
lected having writtén a check for the Blind 
Children of the Poor, in whose name there 
was to be a peacock show this afternoon at 
the Vandam mansion opposite the Park. 
Everybody would be there, including that 
certain class of elderly beaux who preémpt 
the first rows on opening nights at the Fol- 
lies. Oliver Armiston had a holy horror of 
extracting his quid pro quo when he gave of 
his goods to the poor, but now he discovered, 
without surprise or contempt, that, without 


being aware of it at the tim 
cided several minutes preyi 
He was already tasting in 
adulation that a drawin 
women was apt to shower him, 
time he had been a lion, and, f 
spell, had even liked it. 0. 
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he spotted something else, w 
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(Continued on Page 
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the supreme creation of the house of The 
Brothers, Inc., advanced, the fingers of the 
mannequin poised lightly on Bertie’s arm, 
the crowd fell back before the spectacle, as 
the waters of a placid sea softly withdraw 
before the cleave of some splendid ship. 

Armiston found himself being shouldered 
back, rather amused even in his momentary 
irritation at being boxed in by the jam, over 
the bad humor of his friend Parr. The dep- 
uty, with elbows and shoulders in his ribs, 
and little French heels as sharp as gads 
backing up on the ends of his expansive 
broad toes, was nevertheless the policeman 
who remembered his pavement-pounding 
days; and when the circle slowly revolved 
past him the triumphant official somehow 
found himself standing on the front row. 
He was thinking churlishly if he had a 
good horse here he would teach some man- 
ners to this gown-mad throng. 

Armiston caught only a fleeting glimpse 
of the gorgeous figure over the tinscled 
heads of the ecstatic women. In that one 
swift vision he recognized the perfection 
which fine feathers can give to those name- 
less birds, those anonymous human bodies 
that strut for their moment, not to display 
themselves but to display the gauds of the 
artful army who clothe the rich. All the 
treasure of all the velvet parlors of the Av- 
enue seemed to have been raked for the em- 
bellishment of this one svelte form. 

She was unbelievably beautiful, beautiful 
as a dream or a dissolving view of an en- 
chantment. The sheen of her hair, the vel- 
vety caress of her downcast lashes on her 
peachblow cheek, the shell of the ear, the 
curve of the neck, the line of the back, which 
Hogarth might have drawn with that single 
stroke that made him famous; the alluring 
movement of the body swathed in stuff as 
ethereal as sea foam, with the momentary 
sparkle of a gem or the iridescent sheen of 
a curve of pearls! An instant and the vi- 
sion was gone. A man, some green-eyed 
dressmaker probably, was biting his nails; 
a woman with a startling front of hair that 
was grown on someone else was whispering 
audibly in the ear of a companion, “‘I’ll 
buy it off her back!” 

Parr, looking keenly at Oliver, put the 
clamp of a blacksmith on his arm. 

“Let’s get out of this mess!”’ Parr was 
blurting, and at the same time tugging 
Oliver towards the door. 

Oliver hung back—he would stay on a lit- 
tle. The deputy, muttering something about 
business elsewhere, turned and departed. 
Oliver shrugged and turned to the inclosure. 
In going out Parr passed the office again to 
his men, the fatherly admonition of an old 
sergeant to his platoon, ‘‘On guard!” 

Meantime the procession with its swirl- 
ing circumference reached the gates of the 
bull pen, and in passing in pinched off the 
greater part of its adherents. Bertie ac- 
companied the fabled princess down the 
velvet strip and bowed her up the little 
flight of steps with the grace of an ancient 
courtier. She was gone for a moment, in- 
stantly to reappear alone. Poised for an 
instant on the topmost step she contrived to 
reveal the every grace of her clinging dra- 
peries. Then with slow and stately descent 
she reached the floor, and imperturbable 
under the battery of eyes and implements 
of vision aimed at her, she took her way, 
front foot first, the swaying tassel which 
punctuated a slight trailing drapery rip- 
pling inconsequently over the polished toes 
of the elderly oglers, while the music swam 
in far-off delirium, and the audience gazed, 
spellbound. 

All the old gentlemen looked surrepti- 
tiously at the toe of their shoes as she passed. 
At the foot of the aisle she paused in the 
shadow of the pillar and was lost to view. 
Then came the tinkling of a minuet, the 
march of the mannequins of The Brothers, 
Inec., in a bewildering array of feminine 
phantasies; but it is doubtful if the sports 
costumes, the trotteurs, the dance frocks or 
the flapper regimentals caused even a mo- 
mentary stir. They came and went like 
figures on a frieze. Then with the recurrent 
strains of the C Sharp Minor the figure de- 
tached itself from the pillar, paused for a 
second under the full light and, front foot 
forward, she musingly began her return 
pilgrimage; rapt in her own perfection, 
unconscious of her surroundings she reached 
the steps, mounted the dais; she turned her 
immobile face once more to the audience, 
and the doorway enveloped her. The music 
of her waltz died away so softly that one 
could scarce say whether it still lingered in 
the air or only in one’s brain. 

Oliver Armiston, sensing the exaltation of 
the moment, and at the same time aware 
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of some vague question tapping at the back 
of his thoughts, was startled by a sudden 
touch on his arm. Turning he found him- 
self facing a lady of fashion who made 
known that he was reserved for the inner 
circle this afternoon. A roped-off inclosure 
was opened for them, and they passed off, 
to the little Watteau-like elevator, and 
presently found themselves in the private 
apartments of Mrs. Corliss Vandam herself, 
that grand lady who having loaned the 
palace for the crush had removed herself a 
thousand miles away in spirit. Outside 
here the favored few were discussing tea and 
cigarettes. Mrs. Vandam captured the 
distinguished author and carried him off to 
her little library, where it was her habit to 
rouse her secretary at five in the morning 
to read her to sleep. She wanted Oliver’s 
opinion on some first editions Dunham the 
collector had sent up for her inspection. 
There was not a round dozen admitted to 
this floor, and they really were a thousand 
miles away from that strange scene down- 
stairs. 

The erudite Oliver tried to give his at- 
tention, but the musty volumes blurred be- 
fore his eyes. Something had imprinted 
itself on his retina and he could not dislodge 
it. That peacock, downstairs. The contour 
of that head was unmistakable. He had 
seen it before. When he shut his eyes the 
blurred image of another head appeared, 
like the complement of the first. Then, out 
of the blue, there appeared-another vision 
on his retina. Now it wasn’t a human head 


at all. It was a dark square—no, a rec- 
tangle. Surrounded by a ground of pale 
lavender. It was—it wasadoor! It wasa 


postern door! 

He rose to his feet, staring. He dropped 
the book, an incomplete copy of some vague 
prolix Victorian; and covered with con- 
fusion he stooped to pick it up, in pieces. 
But the Dame Vandam touched him on a 
shoulder with her lorgnette and ordered 
him to rise, saying let Dunham come and 
pick it up—he should not have sent it in 
that condition. She was skilled in glossing 
over the fumbling of genius, this great lady. 

“Your mind is not on holy things,’’ she 
said in mock reproof. ‘‘Let us turn from 
sacred to profane.” 

Now they returned to the sitting room. 
The intimate show had already begun. 
Bertie, the look of extravagant triumph 
written on his smooth cherubic features, 
was standing by the fire watching the ec- 
static behavior of this choice few of the 
haut ton, for whom he had fetched up his 
supreme creation for a private showing. 
The mannequin, walking, pausing, -sitting 
down, rising, gazing with languishing glance 
on a stream of pearls flowing over her per- 
fect fingers, finally came to a pause in the 
broad light of a great window to strike an 
attitude where Dame Vandam, lorgnette 
poised, could examine her in detail. It was 
a long, long process, that would have tried 
the patience of a stoic. 

“Child,” said Mrs. Vandam, “‘you are as 
charming as one of the little figurines. If 
the gown were not perfect you would make 
it so.” 


And with this gracious speech she erased | 


the mannequin from the scene. 
“Where did you get her, Bertie?”’ asked 
Oliver vaguely. 


the doorway. 

“Hush!’’ cautioned Bertie in passing to 
claim his property. ‘‘She is a great lady on 
a lark. She is winning a bet!” 

The intelligent little elevator had no 
sooner conveyed Bertie and his precious su- 
preme creation to the ground floor than it 
returned for Oliver. The last parade of the 
mannequin was in progress when he arrived, 
this time in her furs. On Bertie’s arm she 
was going out to her limousine. Oliver, his 
eyes sparkling with the rush of the moment, 
said in a low tone to Morel, the handsome 
man at the door, ‘‘That is Sophie Lang.” 

Morel only nodded. 

“Did you know it?’’ demanded Oliver. 

Morel nodded again. 

“Does the chief know it?” 

“The chief,’’ said the complete Morel, 
“is now waiting to welcome her, at the es- 
tablishment of The Brothers.” A dry 
smile broke his lips. ‘‘His instructions are 
that the routine be not disturbed by a hair.” 

Armiston got into his things and hurried 
out. To cage that sleek shining creature 
seemed a desecration. 

“What art!” he cried as he strode along. 
“And what magnificent audacity!’’ In the 
face of the fate awaiting her, how superbly 
she carried it off! 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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splendor, yet conscious of his duty, was 
about to detain her, when her vibrant full- 
throated cry of exultation, “Ah! Ah! Ah!” 
met a response from none other than the 
great marshal himself. It was the Gallic 
effervescence of that cry that reached the 
heart of the old warlock. 

He turned in the act of bowing to the 
plaudits of the throng, and thrusting his 
hand toward her, in a great voice of happi- 
ness he burst out, “Ah! Ah! Ah!” 

“Ah!” cried Sophie. She dashed toward 
him, across the vacant street, every eye on 
her, clutching her silken skirts about her. 
Ae might have been a queen acclaiming a 
cing. 

“Ah!” cried the marshal in the act of 
stepping into the limousine. It was verita- 
bly a voice from home! 

“T told you she was a great lady in dis- 
guise!’’ said Bertie, gesticulating at the 
curb. “See! He is leaning over and speak- 
ing to her. They are old friends!” 

Hammering on the glass of the limousine 
with her little fists, Sophie, her face ecstatic 
with the supreme emotion of this instant, 
was jabbering madly in French to the joy- 
ous old man within; and he in turn, his-Gal- 
lic blood inflamed, was madly waving his 
hand and talking back at her through the 
glass, though it was obvious neither could 
hear a word of the other, but each getting 
madder every moment. The crowd caught 
the infection. It was all very irregular, of 
course, but what could the police do? She 
was the dear good friend of the great mar- 
shal—and they both were French—oh, so 
exuberantly French! 

Above the roar the high note of the 
woman echoed in diminuendo. “Ah! Ah! 
Ah!” The car was moving. “Vive la 
France!” she screamed, waving a white arm. 

The crowd burst all bounds. It sur- 
rounded the car, choked the street, scream- 
ing like mad. Then the police pushed 
through—and with waving colors the caval- 
cade moved off again through the path cut 
for it by force. It was the work of but a 
moment, by men and horses. The marshal 
was rescued from this so typically Gallic 
scene. But Sophie—what of Sophie? Ask 
of the wintry winds. She had vanished— 
like ice on a pond. 


Trading on the great awe of the V-N-D-M 
name, the surety expert, whose manner was 
very positive, suggested that the various 
artists who had taken part in this synthesis 
of the supreme creation, might come to a 
gentlemen’s agreement. For his part, he 
said, he courted publicity, but he had an 
open mind; he did not overlook the adver- 
tisement of their names on the gilded pro- 


grams, sold at a dollar at the door; he | 
complimented them on the sensational suc- | 
cess of the féte; with that mannequin asthe | 
show piece there was no single criticism that | 


could be leveled against the entertainment. 
But—he spoke gravely, over his horn rims— 
he realized that the patronage of the inti- 
mate circle surrounding the V-N-D-M 
might not be continued were there so much 


as a whisper, especially with the inference | 


of ridicule involved. The affair of the man- 


nequin appearing in private audience up- | 


stairs was something else to be weightily 
considered. The group went into confer- 
ence. It was still conferring late next morn- 
ing. 


Parr asked only one question of Oliver in | 


parting. 

““Were you present when Sophie touched 
off that crowd?”’ he said. 

Oliver nodded. 
Parr, alas, had missed it; he had been wait- 
ing for her to be delivered, in the Velvet 
Room of The Brothers, Ine. 


He had been present. | 
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“That being so,”’ she said, ‘I may as well 
get back. Good night, everyone.” 

Vernon turned to face the situation. He 
knew that four of the company were out of 
it. The ante was too high. Here was 
his chance of escape—a simple, certain 
chance—and insanely he could not take it. 
In the presence of the disappointment, 
amounting to anguish, that was written on 
those four white faces he could not accept 
the chance. 

“Of course, if we hired an ocean tramp 
or something,’”’ he stammered, “the thing 
could be done for less—much less—half in 
fact.” 

He saw the color of hope running back 
through empty veins. 

“Five hundred?” 

‘Say five hundred.”’ 

“T don’t quite know what an ocean 
tramp is,” said Mary Ottery, “‘and most of 
my life I’ve been a little frightened of 
rene but unless everyone here is very 
rich ——” 

She looked pathetically at Joshua. 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t want to upset 
arrangements, but at my time of life a man 
likes to be comfortable and ——”’ 

Lydia La Rue banged a hand on the 
table that set the glasses ringing. Mary 
touched as many as she could reach into 
silence, to save the lives of sailors. 

“Tf we’re going,” cried Lydia, ‘‘what’s it 
matter how we go?”’ 

It was Henry Julius who put a motion 
before the company in favor of the cheaper 
rate. It was sheer madness to spend five 
hundred when it could reasonably be saved. 
Time enough for extravagance when the 
treasure was found. The motion was car- 
ried by a large majority. 

“‘T wonder,” said Mr. Isinglass modestly, 
“if I might make a suggestion. I cannot 
help feeling the ladies will find a long voy- 
age in a tarry old tramp far from agree- 
able.”’ 

“Tf we do we'll tell you,” said Lydia 
shortly. 

Mr. Isinglass proceeded in an’ even tone. 

“Rats, cockroaches and those little red 


ants everywhere, and all for the sake of a+ 


treasure which even our host admits may 
never be found.” 

“Some of us,’”’ commented Henry Julius, 
““haven’t been invited to look for it.” 

“Just so. My reason for proposing the 
use of my own yacht, the Mascot, was a 
feeling that in some measure I must justify 
my intrusion.” 

Vernon started. Here was a new develop- 
ment which must be stopped at all costs. 
Fortunately, Henry Julius seemed the man 
to obstruct it. For the very briefest space 
he laid a forefinger on his nose and tilted 
his head on one side. 

“My dear sir,’’ he said, ‘‘the mystery of 
your presence is now revealed. I’m a busi- 
ness man myself. Accept my sincere com- 
pliments.” 

But, if his intention was to embarrass, it 
was a dismal failure. 

“Ah, Mr. Julius,” said the old man, “like 
many others, you fall into the common 
error of judging the world by your first im- 
pression. Believe me, there is no surer 
form of injustice. It is not to the angry, 
the greedy, the revengeful surface of a man 
we should direct our gaze. I have come to 
learn that face value is the faultiest of all 
valuations. A ripple on the surface of a 
pond will not tell you how deep or how 
shallow are the waters beneath, nor shall 
you say when you see a policeman lead a 
victim down the street, with a hand upon 
his collar, which of those two is the sinner.” 
There was something strangely fervent in 
his tone, a note of inspiration. His sudden 
drop into the commonplace was surprising. 
“By which, if somewhat obliquely, I am 
trying to convince you that I am not toot- 
ing for a firm of shippers, nor very mark- 
edly for my own advantage. The Mascot 
is a yacht admirably suited to our needs 
and you can have her at the price of the 
lowest offer you receive for the charter of 
an ocean tramp. I do not say you can have 
her for nothing, because to do so would be 
an impertinence and would make people be- 
fave she would probably sink in the first 
gale.”’ 

“Do you mean this?”’ 

“T have an eccentric habit of meaning 
what I say.” 

“And you wouldn’t be asking for a larger 
share of the profit?” 

“Would you believe me—no!”’ 
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Management of affairs was passing out 
of the hands of Vernon Winslowe and he 
was powerless to resist. The words of pro- 
test he tried to utter fell on deaf ears. 

“Well, why not?’’ boomed Joshua Mor- 
gan. “If Mr. Isinglass isn’t having a bit of 
fun at our expense, I say let’s close here and 
now. See here, people, I’m no hand at 
speechifying, and seems we could go on 
cracking about pros and cons of this here 
cruise till all’s blue. But what’s good of 
that? Either we go or we don’t go, and I’m 
for going. Like enough, it’s craziest thing 
any crowd ever contemplated and folks 
hearing of our act’ll say we’re daft and 
gormless, the whole jing lot of us. For what 
may or may not happen we’ve nobbut our- 
selves to thank and ourselves to blame. 
Fools we may be and likely are, but there’s 
some kind of grandeur in this ’ere folly 
that’s got my sense by the weazen and 
whacked it. Young Mr. Winslowe has put 
his case fair and honest, laying no odds on 
success or failure. Whatever you others 
may decide, I’m with him, and in token of 
fact here’s two notes .of twenty-five pounds 
apiece to cover deposit for t’missus and 
self, and I doesn’t ask no receipt.” 

Something approaching a tumult fol- 
lowed this unexpected allegiance from the 
solidest man in the room—a tumult con- 
fused with the rustle of bank notes. Simul- 
taneously, everyone was dragging money 
from pocketbooks and bags and holding it 
out to Vernon. 

“Here you are.” 

“Take tte: 

“‘Here’s mine.” 

“‘T’m with you.” 

“My bit, Winslowe.”’ 

But before a single note had changed 
hands Mr. Isinglass was on his feet. 

“Just one moment, please,’”’ he begged; 
“one moment before these deposits are 
paid.’’ He turned and laid a hand on 
Vernon’s shoulder. ‘‘ You, Winslowe, have 
given us your reasons why we should join 
you in this treasure hunt. Would it not be 
to the advantage of the occasion if we, on 
our side, showed an equal frankness and 
gave our reasons for wishing to come? 
There lie before us a great many weeks and 
months of one another’s society. It would 
make a basis for friendship and under- 
standing if our secrets and ambitions, our 
little or mighty motives, were made a com- 
mon property.” 

xI 

T WAS Henry Julius who broke the 

silence which followed Mr. Isinglass’ sug- 
gestion. He spoke crisply, with the char- 
acteristic courage of his race. 

“Money,” he said. ‘‘Money—and I’ll 
wager that answer covers the rest of the 
party too.” 

But he was wrong, as the next speaker, 
Joshua Morgan, revealed. Joshua Morgan 
had stolen a quick glance at his wife, then 
dropped his eyes to the level of the table. 
While he talked he fiddled with a fork, dig- 
ging a little honeycomb of holes in the cloth. 

“It’s this way wi’ t’missus and self. 
From one year’s end to ’nother it’s been 
nobbut business, business, business. In a 
manner of speaking, we’ve never had our 
noses off grindstone and never hardly had 
time to get to know the quiet, peaceful 
sides of each other’s natures.” 

““We’ve reared a family o’ eight,’”’ Mrs. 
Morgan interpolated, ‘‘and that spells a 
rare lot of work.” 

“We haven’t took a holiday until today 
and never had cash or leisure for a proper 
honeymoon. It’s been at back o’ my head 
for past thirty years, when business was 
firm enough to carry on unaided, and when 
youngsters was able to blow their own 
noses, to slip away like and have a shot at 
getting a bit more familiar wi’ each other. 
Busy folks us have been—busy folks—and 
that’s about all 4 

His voice trailed off to nothing and his 
eyes, in which there was a shade of embar- 
rassment, sought the face of Mr. Isinglass, 
as though from him alone could under- 
standing be expected. 

“T see,”’ said the old man, with the ten- 
derest inflection. ‘‘I think we all see, Mr. 
Morgan. You don’t want to finish up, like 
so many married couples, mere business ac- 
quaintances.” 

al hat.s ten 

What William Carpenter had to say was 
inevitable. It was the rebellion of a splen- 
did physical specimen against the barred 
restraints of city life. 


“Sorting mail and selling postage stamps 
isn’t much of a job for a man who—well, I 
don’t know Ha—h’m—but I’m a 
fairly strong sort of chap.’’ A sudden 
courage seemed to drive away his huskiness. 
“Sometimes I’ve felt if I looked at the 
world through bars a day longer—those 
damned grilles—I’d tear them down with 
my hands.” 

His mighty hands went out to suit an 
action to the words. It was the first time 
they had revealed any relation to the rest 
of his body. For the moment he looked 
magnificent, tremendous, as though one of 
the great statues of Gog or Magog had 
leaped froma plinth in the Guildhall, armed 
for the destruction of every bank building 
and warehouse within sight. It was prob- 
ably the excess of his own emotions that 
scared him back to the normal stature of 
his mind and body. 

His hands dropped to his sides and the 
nervous cough returned. 

“Her-h’m! I beg everyone’s pardon for 
talking about myself like this, only —h’m !— 
only this chance seemed like heaven—to 
get away—break away. I’vea house I can 
sell, and some bits of furniture, and v 

The power of speech deserted him and he 
sat down heavily, snapping the chair back 
as his weight was thrown against it. 

“You wouldn’t wonder why I wanted to 
go,’’ said Nurse Banbury, “if at nine A. M. 
every day, every year, you were stuck in an 
operating theater with the smell of steam 
and iodoform and—and the general air of 
blood and beastliness. It’s seemed to me 
there isn’t a decent sight or a clean smell in 
all the world. Then I saw this advertise- 
ment and with it an opportunity to—oh, I 
don’t know; but surely God didn’t grow 
flowers for only the lucky ones to look at 
and catch the scent of!” 

Mr. Isinglass nodded and turned to Mary 
Ottery. 

“You, madam?” he said. 

She answered fearlessly in her pale quiet 
voice: “ Mine’s a selfish reason—very self- 
ish. I’ve been a companion to an old lady 
for twelve years and nothing has ever hap- 
pened to me. In the mornings I used to 
bring her breakfast on a tray and in the 
afternoons I read to her—louder and louder 
I read, as she got deafer and deafer. She 
had an old dog that snored in a basket at 
the end of the bed, and he was blind and 
used to bite me when I brought his dinner. 
That was all that happened—twelve years 
of nothing but that. Once there was a fire 
at the house next door to where we lived, 
but I was at the cemetery leaving flowers 
on the grave of some one I never knew, and it 
was out before I came back. I heard the en- 
gines going away as I came round the corner 
of the street. Mr. Winslowe, I’ve my sav- 
ings and the bit Miss Hornby left me. It’s 
all I’m ever likely to have, but I’ll give it to 
you freely if only you’ll let me come. I 
don’t mind whether there’s treasure on the 
island or not, but I do want something to 
happen to me before it’s too late.’ 

Lydia La Rue threw up her head and 
laughed. It was a hard laugh—poised on 
the edge of hysteria. 

“You lucky, lucky woman!”’ she said. 
“Just because too much has happened to 
me, I want to get away. Too much! Too 
much!’’ 

“T think I understand,”’ whispered Mary, 
and with a sudden impulse she slipped her 
hand into Lydia’s and left it there. 

“And you, sir?”’ said Mr. Isinglass, with 
an eye on Tommy Gates. 

““What’s that? Me? Last week I saw a 
man in Harley Street about this asthma.” 
He gasped a bit, lit a cigarette and went on. 
“He gave me three months to live.” His 
voice pitched high and ringing. ‘‘To live, 
mark you! To live!” 

A shiver ran through the company and 
from Kate Morgan came a barely audible, 
“Poor, poor lad!”’ 

No one suggested that Mr. Isinglass 
should offer his reasons for joining the 
party and in the absence of the demand he 
volunteered no explanation. His attention 
was riveted on Vernon Winslowe, who, 
white and drawn and nibbling at a finger 
nail, stood silently in the center of the 
room. Throughout the series of confidences 
he had betrayed a growing sense of distress, 
which reached its climax at the close of 
Tommy Gates’ recital of his own death 
sentence. He started like a man waked 
from a nightmare when Mr. Isinglass ad- 
dressed him. 
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it, a similar yearning shook Averil. All 
paths led south that night. Then came the 
thought that he was wasting precious mo- 
ments talking to this girl; moments equally 
precious because they were spent that way. 

“Tt’s getting late,’ he said. “If you’ve 
to get your story in for tomorrow morning’s 
issue y 

“Suppose,”’ she answered quickly, “I 
was willing to exchange my story for an 
adventure?” 

“What?” 

“Mr. Winslowe, I’ve made up my mind 
to go.”’ 

“Then good night,” said he. 

“To go on this cruise.” 

He laughed at that—a queer laugh with 
something of a sob in it. 

“‘T wouldn’t bother,” said he. ‘Really, 
I wouldn’t.”’ 

“Tm sincere’”’—she replied—‘“‘dead sin- 
cere.”’ 

“Run away home,” he said. ‘‘ Would 
you burn your fingers too?”’ 

She was quiet for a moment; then, 
“Hither you consent to my coming, or I 
shall write my story in such a way that 
tonight’s doings will look like a fraud.” 

He answered wearily, ‘‘ You’d be a genius 
if you made them look like anything else.’ 

“T mean it. It’s in my power to wreck 
the whole business.” 

He turned and looked at her severely, 
but the severity melted into a smile. 

“What are you thinking?” 

“Only how very happy such a cruise 
might be if ” He left the sentence un- 
finished. 

“‘T want my answer, please. If you con- 
sent to my coming, I shall write nothing. 
I give you five minutes to make up your 
mind.” 

“But why should you want to come?” 

“Perhaps because I’m angry,” she said. 
“Perhaps because I feel I must—must.” 

“Being angry isn’t any good—it’s a boom- 
erang,”’ said he. 

“Let me come,”’ she pleaded, all suddenly 
awoman. “Do let me!” 

He thought for a moment—and queerly 
enough his thoughts were remote from 
what they spoke about. He thought how 
different life might have been if they had 
met a little sooner. There had been no 
woman in his life to guide and be guided by, 
and now his life was over and the page was 
to end in a blot instead of a full stop. He 
would have to say something if only to se- 
cure solitude for making the finish. 

“Then if you insist,’” said he, “you shall 
have a place in the same boat.” 

“You mean that?” 

“‘T mean it. But don’t be in a hurry to 
throw up your job in Fleet Street. It takes 
time, you know, to launch a vessel for the 
Islands of the Blest.”’ 

**T’ll leave my deposit at your rooms in 
the morning,” said she. 

He pondered for a moment, biting the 
end of his pen. 

‘No, bring it round here. There may be 
a newspaper story waiting for you.” 

“What kind of story?” 

“Quite short. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said she. “I trust you.” 

He nodded gloomily. 

“T seem to inspire trust, do I not?” 

“T shan’t come too early. You look as if 
you want a good rest.”’ 

“Yes,’”’ he replied, “I shall have that.” 

She had reached the door when he rose 
and came toward her. 

“‘T say, shake hands, will you?” 

“Of course; but why?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I just felt I—I’d 
like someone to—to see me off.” 

“See you off?” she repeated. 

“Did I say that? What a fool I am! 
Good night.” 

He held her hand a moment longer than 
is usual. After she had gone he felt that the 
room had become suddenly cold. He 
shivered as he folded the notes and began 
putting them in the envelopes—shivered 
and looked round for his coat. It lay across 
a chair back and he walked towards it, only 
to stop halfway with the reflection of how 
useless it would be to put it on. Very soon 
it would take more than an overcoat to 
keep him warm. The notion struck him 
how absurd it was to provide breakfasts for 
condemned men on the morning of execu- 
tion. He was standing irresolute, a note 
and an envelope in his hand, when the door 
opened and Mr. Isinglass came into the 
room. 


xIIT 


R. ISINGLASS was wearing a gor- 
geous silk dressing gown and he carried 
a japanned-tin deed box. The smile still 
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played over his wrinkled features. His 
quick, restless eyes took a rapid inventory 
of Vernon’s face and of the writing table 
beyond. 

“T hope you are not getting tired of me,” 
he said disarmingly; “but I could not rest 
without expressing my admiration for you.” 

Vernon moved his head from side to side. 

“May we take all that as said?”’ he im- 

plored. 
_ “No,” said the old man; “for at present 
it has not been said. You, Winslowe, by 
accident or design, have brought a little 
gossamer into a world of hobnailed boots. 
It was as though you had opened the doors 
of the true romance to a few eager, trusting 
people. That big young man with the inky 
fingers, looking—it seemed to me I saw his 
hand resting on the tiller of an argosy. 
The same with the others—everywhere a 
limitless horizon. That’s no small achieve- 
ment for a youngster like yourself. You 
have launched a ship of dreams and it 
is my mission to keep its sails filled with 
wind.” 

“Your mission?” 

“Yes, I regard it almost as a call.” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“Then let me make my meaning clear. 
Winslowe, I am an old man, and for nearly 
fifty years I have laid on my back like a 
log, unable to move either hand or foot. 
As a boy of fourteen I fell from a ladder in 
an orchard and injured my spine. It starts 
like an advertisement for a patent medicine, 
does it not? Do you see my hands? They 
are like a child’s, unscarred by the labor of 
this world. Only my brain has been free of 
the highroads and, from where I lay, has ex- 
cursioned into odd corners of life and of 
other men’s minds. A man must have 
occupation or he is better dead, and I chose 
for occupation a form of philosophy that 
had as its object an effort to acquire 
toleration and understanding of human 
frailties. For what small success I may 
have achieved I do not thank myself, but 
the Almighty for the help and companion- 
ship He has given me. 

“You are surprised at that, Winslowe; 
it strikes you as an awkward remark to | 
have made, for in this modern world of ours | 
the name of the Almighty is rarely used in | 
other than a frivolous or violent relation. , 
You are too young to use it simply and 
sincerely as you would speak of the name 
of a friend. I on the other hand have come 
to look on the Almighty as the one true 
friend whose doors are open day and night 
and at whose table there is a place laid | 
against the arrival of the tardy visitor. | 
You must remember I was a log for fifty | 
years—an immovable mass—and it was 
not to be expected that from the ranks of 
living men and women [I should find one | 
idle enough, patient and generous enough, | 
or with time enough to spare, to offer fifty 
years of companionship to a useless log. 
Had such a thing been possible, I would 
not have accepted the sacrifice. 

“Tt is from the greatest Host of all we 
cannot utstay our welcome. So upon the 
mercy of the greatest Host I threw myself. 
It happens, therefore, through that com- 
panionship that I can see sometimes with 
clearer vision than is common to all, and 
understand a fathom or two deeper than 
the angry surface of a man’s mind. But 
understanding is of no great value without 
the power to use it for a wider benefit than 
mere accumulation of knowledge. 

“There came to me, therefore, a great 
longing to rise up and move about among 
my fellow men and women, being of what 
service I might in their needs and distresses. 
This longing I expressed in the form of a 
prayer very earnestly repeated to my 
Maker. In all reverence I made with Him 
a compact that should my strength return 
I would devote what years of life still re- 
mained to me to the service of happiness. 
It must have been thought that the prayer 
was worthy of answer, for one morning 
Ah, Winslowe, you will laugh at this; you 
will say that to the surgeon who operated 
upon me is the credit due. I would not 
blame you, though for my part I remember 
very vividly, under the whirling daze of the 
anesthetic, a figure that laid healing hands 
upon me and said in a voice that might not 
be disobeyed, ‘Arise and walk.’”’ 

While he spoke he had taken a piece of 
bread from the supper table and was rolling 
pellet after pellet between his forefinger 
and thumb. 

“Choose what reason you will for my re- 
covery, I am now beyond question an 
extremely sprightly old man, who has 
spent the last few years hopping about 
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Want $50.00 
Extra 
This Month? 


MONG the things 

which Miss Ruth W. 
Taylor of West Virginia 
wants from day to day are 
more money and the little 
luxuries it will buy. Being 
self-reliant, she long ago 
discovered that she could 
easily earn it for herself. 
In a single month we have 
paid her more than $75.00 
just for sending us new 
and renewal subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. 


In Your Spare Time 


E want more workers 

to represent our publi- 
cations, locally, just as Miss 
Taylor is doing. The work is 
easy, pleasant and dignified. 
You do not need previous 
experience to succeed, and 
your time is your own. We 
will pay you liberally for re- 
sults whether you have one 
or ten hours to spare—but if 
you want $50.00 by this time 
next month do not delay. 


Mail This Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
784 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without 
obligation, how I may earn $50.00 in one 
month. 


Name. 3 


Address = = 


City State. 
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ri ] Y haa So long as wood patterns are in use American industry 
e pr will never lose its romance. Think of the fine precision 
= and sure human skill it took to make the pattern gears — 
above. The wood used was Genuine White Pine. 
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The New Weyerhaeuser Service for 
Pattern Makers and Pattern Making 


HE Weyerhaeuser or- 

ganization now takes 
another step forward. 
To contribute one more 
good help to American 
industry. To make lum- 
ber service a specialist 
service. Io give pattern 
makers true, guaranteed 


White Pine. 


* * * 


The panel opposite shows in 
successive steps just how the 
Weyerhaeuser Service Man 
brings to you the definite Weyer- 
haeuser program of co-operation. 

This human contact is typical- 
ly Weyerhaeuser—and essential. 

But one thing more is of equal 
importance. 

Anample supply of genuine, old- 
fashioned White Pine. 


Much other lumber is being 
sold as White Pine. 


For pattern making these 
pseudo-white pines haven’t the 
working quality of the genuine 
—the soft, even texture. 


So Weyerhaeuser is now brand- 


What the Weyerhaeuser 
Service Man Does 
for the Pattern Maker 


1. He is a specialist in woods. 


. He has a sympathetic understanding 
of the pattern maker’s problems. 


. He will help you to get the particular 
grades of genuine White Pine best 
suited to the work in hand—both in 
the light of adaptability and economy. 


. When the requirements are decided 
he will arrange for your specifications 
to be supplied with Weyerhaeuser 
Species-Marked White Pine through 
a convenient local dealer. Or he will 
facilitate carload mill shipments in 
such cases as may be preferred and 
are advantageous. 


. At the finish of this initial service he 
then becomes available at all times in 
the future for further consultation on 
current problems. 


The Weyerhaeuser Pattern Lumber Ser- 
vice is personal all the way through. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


ing its White Pine with the 
Weyerhaeuser trade mark and 
putting the White Pine species- 
mark on it as well. 

When you see these two marks 
you have the guarantee of the 
genuine White Pine. 


* * * 


Weyerhaeuser is the largest 
producer of genuine White Pine 
in America. 


Out of this resource comes the 
sureness of uniformity—and the 
assurance of an adequate supply 
year after year. 

It is Weyerhaeuser taking 
more and more responsibility for 
the benefit of its industrial clients. 


Weyerhaeuser Service Men — 


are now planning their engage- 
ments for 1924. We should ap- 
preciate early correspondence 
from manufacturers who wish 
to have this Weyerhaeuser per- 
sonal attention. 


a a | 


= oun es 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 7, 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 269% University Ave., St. Paul; and with 4 


representatives throughout the country. 
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1. ending, doth the purpose lose.” 


jded. 
. 
ter of fact, I ——” 


ue enough.”’ 

‘mit. Ah, these envelopes! I 
? 
it a mistake to leave money 
i 
: 


{ready sending out the call for 


but here is a purpose that is 
yd to lose, as you yourself will 
” He picked up the notes and 
41 into a packet. ‘Will you 
» be your banker? I have 
i me a little cash box. Youth 
’ careless.” 

tes ——’’ Vernon began. 
much safer under lock and 
ying, Mr. Isinglass dropped 
(ox and fastened down the lid. 
ylopes won’t be wanted until 
jaething definite to communi- 
sore them across and dropped 
iso the fire. 

!’t you understand?” cried 
serately. : 

jand it is very risky for a young 
(verge of bankruptcy to handle 


( 

iyou know that?” 
id two days to find things out.” 
aring finger plucked at the 

and revealed Vernon’s auto- 
ying beneath. He picked it up 


i he asked. 


j a silence while the two men 
/h other. It was broken by Mr. 


jihave so good-naturedly in- 
lhees to my care, you will be 
1 to lend me this to protect 
1 wait for consent, but dropped 
ihe pocket of his dressing gown. 
I think there is nothing 
lone at present, so I will bid 


ght. We meet tomorrow for 
fe Solent. Do not forget the 
10:45 and I shall be waiting 


‘ached the door when Vernon’s 

thim. 

bly pistol,” he said. ‘‘ Will you 
it to me?” 

| singlass shook his head. 

ill wrong about that,” he said. 

want it a bit. It’s the greatest 

'.e world to believe in moments 
‘firearms are a protection.” 
your own way,” said Vernon, 
s traveled to the window, 

th could be seen the lights of 
eflected in the sluggish water 

ag 


an followed the direction of his 
eres. Then he spoke 
t 


/ One important point, Wins- 


ding on this treasure hunt, you 
€going—we are! Good night.” 
eared. For a long while Ver- 
taring at the open doorway. 
2 maitre d’hdtel made a cere- 


= redon.t 


” 


said Vernon, 
is supper cost; but —— 
Bendigo made a gesture of 
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“The bill is already paid, monsieur.” 

Pbaid 2? 

“By Monsieur Isinglass.”’ 

“Oh,” said Vernon dully. 

“Mais oui! Monsieur’s 
ready if he wishes to retire.” 

“My bedroom? 
room?” 

““Monsieur Isinglass. As monsieur has 
no luggage, Monsieur Isinglass has arranged 
for a pair of his own pajamas a 

A desire to laugh suddenly shook Vernon 
by the throat. 

““Seems I’ve ceased to be a free agent,” 
he exploded. ‘Has Mr. Isinglass arranged 
anything else for my comfort?” 

“‘He instructed me to ask if monsieur de- 
sired to see the captain.” 

“What captain?” 

“Of monsieur’s yacht, the Mascot.” 

“My yacht!” 

The utter impossibility of escape from 
the consequences of his act smote Vernon 
blindingly. He had set into motion forces 
he was powerless to resist; he was caught 
in the cogs of his own machinery. The 
wheels had begun to turn and he must turn 
with them. The last thread of resistance 
broke with a snap. 

“‘Here,”’ he said tamely, “‘lead the way 
to that bedroom. I’ll follow you.” 

As he passed down the corridor Mr. 
Isinglass popped out a head to wish him 
good night. He stopped with a gesture 
almost childish in its impotence. 

“What must I do?” 

And the old man replied, ‘‘ You surely 
don’t imagine a lovely idea like yours was 
sent for nothing. Don’t worry. You'll see. 
Pleasant dreams.”’ 


SOb wis ate? 
bedroom is 
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IVE aman a job of work—the command 

of a situation—place him in the posi- 

tion of leader and accept his advice and 

ruling, withal acclaim him as a good fellow, 

and assuredly he shall become one. This, in 

all its effects, was what happened to Vernon 
Winslowe. 

On the following morning he went to the 
private sitting room of Mr. Isinglass with 
the intention to make a clean breast of 
everything, and the peculiar old man reso- 
lutely declined to hear a word of any kind. 
Indeed, he did all the talking himself, while 
he dressed, declaring that time was short 
and there was much too much to do to 
waste it in speech. 

**T shall want your help in everything, 
Winslowe,”’ he said; “for to speak the truth, 
I’m not a practical man at all. I imagine 
you came here to say that the whole busi- 
ness is built on rather a shaky foundation 
and ote it might be as well to drop it.” 

‘ I ] edd 


“Well, we are not going to drop it. All 
treasure hunts are equally unsound in their 
origin, so we are no worse off than any of 
our predecessors. I don’t suppose a single 


one of us really expects to find what we are | 


seeking, wherefore we shall have no reason 
for disappointment if we return empty- 
handed. My collar stud is somewhere un- 
der the bed and bending is an accomplish- 
ment I do not possess. Thank you very 
much. There’s some fluff on your elbows 
and knees. If you wet that clothes brush it 
will take it off. I said clothes brush, not 
hairbrush. That’s the one! And now I’ve 
broken my braces and they’re the only pair 


I’ve got.” 

Vernon repaired them with a piece of 
string. 

“Capital! What a clever knot! You 
ought to be a sailor.” 

le wasa: 


“Of course you were. I remember. 
What a lucky thing you’ll be able to put 
old Masterman through his paces!”’ 

“Masterman?”’ 

“Captain of my yacht. He was here at 
six this morning, and in a very nasty tem- 
per too. Itold him to come back at eight.” 

“Tt’s that now.” 

Mr. Isinglass held a repeater to his ear 
and it chimed the hour. 

“So it is.” He remained silent for half 
a minute, then frowned deeply. ‘“‘ Master- 
man is late,’ said he. ‘‘I’yea good mind to 
give him the sack. To tell the truth, Wins- 
lowe, I’ve an idea Masterman is scared of 
this cruise. He’s a Mediterranean skip- 
per—Cannes, Nice and Naples—and hasn’t 
been through the canal for years. D’you 
know anything about the Indian Ocean 
yerself?”’ 

“T think I know every drop of it.” 

“Then put old Masterman through his 
paces and don’t mind what you say to him. 
Shake him up!” 


Who said I wanted a | 
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ar a Word 


The message contained in this 
advertisement can easily be worth 
a dollar a word to many an auto- 
mobile owner—or to other con- 
sistent users of lubricating oils. 


Millions of motorists have failed to take repair bills and 

deterioration into account in computing their lubrication 

costs. Ordering “a quart of oil” is the most extravagant 
. habit of the motoring public. 


The lubricating value of oil 


depends directly on the crude 
from which it is refined 


UBRICATING oils come from crude oil. They are not made. 
They are refined. Refining simply takes out impurities. It 
does not put anything into oil. 


The quality which lubricates must be in the original crude 
oil as it comes from the ground. £xpert judgment fixes the prices 
paid for various types, or grades, of crude oil at the wells. Oil 
experts do not buy on sentiment or say-so. 


Consistently, for years, Pennsylvania crude oil has com- 
manded a price averaging twice as much as that paid for any 
other crude. One of the reasons for this higher price is the out- 
standing merit of lubricants refined from Pennsylvania crude oil. 


Expert judgment of lubricating oil value holds a powerful 
lesson for the motoring public, which has fallen into the extrava- 
gant habit of asking for ‘‘a quart of oil.” The difference in price 
between straight Pennsylvania lubricants and just “oil” is 
hardly worth mentioning. The difference in cost—in repair 
bills and deterioration—may amount to thousands of dollars 
during the average man’s motoring life. And the difference in 
satisfaction is worth still more. 


Pennsylvania is not the name of a brand, but of a superior 
grade of oil found only in Western Pennsylvania and New York, 
West Virginia, and Southeastern Ohio. There is not enough to 
lubricate all the motors in America, or all of the industrial 
machinery, but there is enough to supply those users of oil who 
value their machines, and appreciate what lubrication means. 


Producers, refiners, and marketers of straight Pennsylvania 
grade oil are proud of its quality leadership, and have created 
the emblem shown below to guard its reputation. This emblem 
is used only on oil refined from 100% Pennsylvania Crude, and 
protects you from misrepresentation. Look for it at filling 
stations and on all containers represented to hold straight 
Pennsylvania oil. 


The Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, will send you, on request, an illuminating booklet 
on lubrication. 


= Guaranteed ::;. 


Z100% PURE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


~~ OIL 


anti. GF E.S.L— GRADE. OLLLN--THE—WORLD 
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SHINOL'A 
SHOE POLISHES 


Shine in a hurry — 

Save leather and worry! 

Black, Tan, White, Ox- blood 
and Brown. 


SHINOLA Home Set. Genuine 
bristle dauber cleans the shoes 
and applies the polish. The big 
lamb’s wool polisher brings the 
shine with a few strokes. 


BLA BYS 
SHOE POLISHES 


A Success of Years 
Everybody is pleased with Bix- 
by’s JET - OIL Shoe Polishes. 
They clean, dye and shine. 
Easiest to use. Good for shoes. 
For Black, Brown, White, and 
Ox-blood shoes. 


onl 
SHGE POLISHES 


Everybody, knows the quality. 
Black, White, Tan, Brown and 
Ox-blood. 


shine 
t 


2-in-1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and 
dawber, of South American horse 
bair, with polishing cloth—com- 
plete—in durable box. 


; 


appearance, 
shoes demands it. 
the natural oils that preserve them, 
always use one of the three polishes 
illustrated herewith. 
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On your personal appearance 
you will be largely judged. 
What does your appearance 
inspire—respect and confi- 
dence—or the contrary? 


) s at your’ shoes/t 


Before you leave home in 
the morning. Don’t step into 
your car with unshined 


shoes. 


tant. 


ook a at your’ shoes" 


Every time you wash your 
hands, brush your hair, or 


clean your teeth. 


Before you enter your office or any 
other office, before every appoint- 
ment, and always before appearing 
in public. 


Shine your shoes at least once a day 
—a Shining Outfit makes it easy. 
Aside from the consideration of 
the welfare of your 
To restore 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
soc to the Shinola Company, 


Rochester, N.Y., for the Shinola Home 
Set and two boxes Shinola Shoe 
Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
$1.10 to Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 
Shining Kit and two boxes 2-in-1 Shoe 
Polish. 


No factor in your personal 
appearance is more impor- 
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Captain Masterman arrived at this mo- 


| ment, flying an ensign of disfavor. He was 
| disagreeable to a point of rudeness. He 
| offered no apology for being late and replied 
| curtly to his owner’s questions. 


““Now you have a go at him, Winslowe,”’ 
said Mr. Isinglass. ‘‘Masterman, this is 
Lieutenant Commander Winslowe, R. N., 
and I hope you’ll show him more respect 
than you’ve shown to me.” 

But this devout wish was not realized. 
Captain Masterman’s truculence increased 
and his replies to Vernon’s catechism re- 
vealed an abysmal ignorance of the South 
Sea and all pertaining thereunto. In con- 
clusion he offered a statement to the effect 
that if he was to sail the ship he would do 
so under no other guidance than his own. 

“T tell you straight, sir,’’? he blustered 
through his beard, ‘‘I won’t stand for none 
of this senior-service fiddle-faddle.”’ 

““Masterman,”’ said Mr. Isinglass, shak- 
ing a soapy shaving brush in his skipper’s 
face, ‘‘I’m surprised at you. Go into the 
next room and wait.’ 

This Masterson did, surlily enough, and 
when he had gone Mr. Isinglass turned to 
Vernon with a despairing gesture. 

“Well?” 

“The man is an incompetent humbug,”’ 
said Vernon. ‘‘He’s utterly unfit for his 
job.” 
“You really think so?” 

““T’m certain of it.” 

Mr. Isinglass shaved for a moment in 
silence. Then he hurried across the room, 
opened the door, popped his head through 
and said, “‘Masterman, you're fired.” 

He slammed the door quickly to obliter- 
ate the counterblast, faint echoes of which 
went rumbling down the passage. 

“And now, Winslowe,” said Mr. Isin- 


| glass, ‘‘there’s nothing for it but you’ll 
| have to sail the yacht yourself.” 


“What?” gasped Vernon. 

““A hundred pounds a month and all 
found. Good! That’s settled. Help me 
into my coat and we’ll have some breakfast. 
If we swallow it down quickly there’ll be 
time to step round to your chambers for a 
bag of kit, as of course you’ll want to stay 
aboard the yacht. On our way to the sta- 
tion we’ll drop in at my agent’s and get you 
signed up. . . There, if I haven’t for- 
gotten to brush my teeth! Slip down to the 
breakfast room and order a dish of kidneys 
and bacon for two. I’ll be along in a jiffy.” 

Vernon carried out his instructions in a 
kind of daze. Things were moving too fast 
for him to interfere with them now. Some- 
thing else was happening, too, within. his 
mind—an utterly unreasonable schoolboy 
joy was taking possession and driving away 
the sinister thoughts which had filled it. So 
tremendous was this new feeling that he de- 
scended the stairs three at a time. The 
past was dead, the future must look out for 
itself; but the present—for some astonish- 
ing cause—was fragrant with the glorious 
possibilities. Where youth is, the distance 
between despair and elation is immeasur- 
ably small. The burden of responsibility 
seemed to have been shifted from his shoul- 
ders. He had got a job—a ship to sail—the 
seas awaited him—and 

The first person he met in the hall was 
Averil—Averil, neatly dressed in a little 
dove-gray tailor-made suit and a gray hat 
with a scarlet wing. 

“Hullo!” she said. 

And, “‘Hullo, you,” said he, and shook 
hands as though they had not met for years 
and years. 

) cou seem very blithe this morning.” 
“T feel it,’ he answered. ‘It’s just oc- 


| curred to me somewhere between the sev- 
_ enth and the eighth stair that we’re off to 
| the South Sea on a treasure hunt.” 


“T know. Isn’t it marvelous?” 

“Isn’t it marvelous!’ he repeated. 

“T’ve brought my deposit,’ she said, 
holding out an envelope. ‘It was a silver 
candelabrum half.an hour ago. I rang and 
rang at a pawnbroker’s bell until he came 
down and answered it.”’ 

He became serious. 

“You shouldn’t have done that.” 


“Oh, nonsense! Glad to, W 
sacrifice things for experience ce 
out ways and means while you 
last night. There are two Mj 
five-border ruby back Plate the 
the five hundred on.’ 

She spoke seriously; thes 
laugh, “I kept them out of the 
the home to have a Florio 
opportunity arose.’ ry 

“But sopposey he om tr 
treasure, after all.’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose i. 
there is,’’ she replied. o & 
suppose I’m going to win w 
ticket for the Calcutta Sweep 

“Tf I told you it was t 
pedition a mortal ever sta 

You'd find me at the start’ 
the same.’ { 

“You’re a gambler.” 

“Yes, on the outside chance 
' ue found he had taken = 

and 

“Look here,” he said, “be 
pany ina sublime piece of 4 

Well?’ 

“TLet’s believe an outsider m: 
admit he never ought to have 
having entered, let’s try to be 
a bare chance he may cover th 

“You say queer things,” sai 

“‘Let’s believe,’’ he plead 
times an inspiration ona 
gives it wings.’ 

“But I do believe,” she 3 
ing at the tangle of race horse 
in his effort to express himself, 

“You’re a trump,”’ he said. 4 

“And where’s the inspirat! 
from?” she asked. 

“T think we shall take it w 
he. “At least I think I shall.” 

“To the Islands of the Blest 

He nodded. 

“D’you know I’m to captai) 
The old man is signing me ont 

“Mr. Isinglass?”’ 

“Yes. His own skipper wa 
and I found myself with the 
could turn round.” | 

““He’s queer, that old man,” 

“very queer. I’ve a feeling tha 
all this would never have hap 

“T’ve heard of woman’s inst 
said Vernon. “This is the pro 

“‘He’s like a force, you kno 
is, and rather lovely. When 
you have a feeling that it is pa’ 
that is talking—the better par 

“T hadn’t thought of that.’ 

“Tt seemed so to me; as th 
using the best of everyone for 

Se I wonder.”’ He hesitated 
you're right about him, it’s an 
to. I’d tremendously ‘like a 
are right.” 

“Then let’s.”’ 

“Yes, let’s. ” He pulled him; 
with a start. “Heavens abo’ 
gotten his kidneys!”’ 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “the 


“Ror breakfast,’’ he said. 
Waterloo at 10:45.” 
oe) shall be there.” 


for the restaurant. 

On his way downstairs ] 
dropped into a private room tok 
with Captain Masterman. TI 


dish of bacon and eggs. 
“Bravo, Masterman!”’ 
glass. “I would not have 
were so good an actor. Your 
of moroseness and stupidity w 


of Winslowe. Would you trus! 
ship?’ 
The reply was brief antl sa 
“Round the Horn,” said 
terman. 
(TO BE conta 


1 became indistinguishable, and 
slowly faded and was gone as 
oped behind some western hill. 
ted day after day, hoping to see 
ne between sun and shadow 
ach the peak; but always there 
‘oment when it ceased to climb, 
was lost as the light withdrew. 


m, no other kiss had been ex- 
f Dan was impatient he con- 
; and Betty was happy and 


a they talked of what his life 
He had a mechanical turn of 
¢im understanding of the gaso- 
which seemed to her uncanny 
miraculous; and he insisted 
at, as soon as his hand could be 
go to Boston and begin the 
‘id laid out for himself. Betty 


ak. She pointed out that land 
7could be bought cheaply; that 
t cultivation it produced pro- 
it a well-chosen site with a 
at was in itself almost sufficient 
success of an orchard. And she 
ity folk ought to stay at home 
‘Tun away from their responsi- 
ger went away,” she reminded 
think he was always sorry. It’s 
ii for aman to stay on the ground 
isborn. It gives him a courage 
ig nothing else can give. This 
1.ds more of it too.” 
’t get anywhere staying here,” 
{ take care of the land and make 
Ju can make money. You can 
y. You can be a good man.” 
rd place for women to live,” he 
| atching her. 
tbe,” she countered. 
it over this ground again and 
Dan should stay in Fraternity, 
is where he belonged, came to 
'g like an obsession with Betty. 
.ckground he fitted; he was a 
‘figure native to the soil. Else- 
(aw so clearly, he would always 
_a stranger in a strange land. 
own so many people like that, 
1 one house this year and an- 
|| People who drifted to and fro, 
2, light-hearted, conscious of no 
) themselves. The ancient obii- 
me’s family, to one’s home, to 
to one’s town—these were for- 
| She did not wish Dan to for- 
| nd sometimes she saw so clearly 
ty lay that she became indig- 
tim because he would not see. 
that Dan had held his tongue 
mto forgetting that he might 
sk her to stay here with him. 
| this issue, even in her thoughts; 
ask herself whether she 
to stay. She had been happy 
4e months; happier than in her 
(re. Strength had returned to 
\8 gaining in weight and vigor. 
(her homesick hours, and they 
ones. Once or twice already 
ad quaked at thought of the 
1 she would be alone and im- 
‘ the great snows, with none 
‘Mrs. McAusland and Chet, a 
i2@ away. She had not yet de- 
ie would go or stay; mean- 
ayea. 
“pened the gunning season. The 
\s fair and warm and the air was 
Imes during the morning she 
s, and again in the after- 
usk Dan, on foot, came up 
direction of the river with 
er. He laid it in her hands 
dhim. The dead bird in its 
e the dead brown leaves was, 
he embodied spirit of the 


een one so close before,” she 
Ss fade after they’re dead,” 


That’s an old cock. Some- 
wn below me put him up 
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PARTRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


and he came right at me. I tell you, that’s 
a sight; see an old cock with his crest up 
and his wings set, sailing right at your 
head.” 

“T’ve seen them alive, but not near by; 
and they move so quickly,” she remarked. 
She was thinking it had been a pity to shoot 
this splendid creature; reduce the glorious 
living thing Dan had described to this limp 
rag of feathers. Yet she could not blame 
Dan. Most men loved killing things, she 
knew. 

“They’ll be feeding on apples now,” he 
said. “I can show you some, one of these 
days.”’ 

“How?” she asked. 

“Why, I'll find a tree they’re using, and 
we'll sit down and wait for them to come in.” 

She was eager for the experience, and he 
promised to arrange it. After he had gone 
she studied the dead bird for a while. He 
would expect her to eat it, she knew; and 
at first the thought was repugnant to her. 
He had told her to hang it up for three or 
four days; her instinct was to find some 
quiet spot and bury it. But in the end she 
conquered this impulse, and did as he had 
suggested, hanging it in the cellarway. 

Eventually she asked Chet McAusland 
to prepare the bird for cooking, and he did 
so without making sport of her qualms. 
Chet had always understanding. 

When she ate the partridge she thought 
it delicious. 

ViIr 
AN said to her one afternoon, “‘I found 
that apple tree last night.”’ 

She remembered. ‘‘ Where the partridges 
are feeding?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Of course*there’s apt to be 
a bird under any apple tree; but I put out 
five or six from this one, and I fixed up a 
place to hide. We can go down there to- 
morrow afternoon, if you want.” 

So they arranged it. He was to come for 
her a little after two o’clock. Some task 
at the store delayed him, so that it was al- 
most three before he arrived. He had his 
gun, and she wondered what he meant to 
do with it, but stifled her comment. She 
was ready; and he said they had better go 
quickly, 

“‘Tt’s about this time they start to come 
in,” he explained. 

The way he took her ran diagonally down 
the hill across her land, then along the mar- 
gin of the wood for half a mile. There were 
apple trees along the old wall here, and 
twice birds roared out from beneath them. 
Each time Dan shot, but his shots were 
unsuccessful. 

The birds disappeared so quickly she 
scarcely saw them; she could not under- 
stand how he could shoot at all. 

“T just heard a buzz, and then they were 
gone,”’ she told him. 

“‘Tt’s snap shooting,” he agreed. ‘‘They 
were out of sight, both times, before I 
fired.” 

“Perhaps you hit them,” she suggested; 
but he shook his head. 

“‘Shot behind them both,” he confessed. 
“T was too slow.” 

He had said he had been slow, yet she 
had thought his shots miraculously swift; 
and she had a reluctant admiration for this 
swiftness. Then they crossed the wall and 
turned into the wood and came to a little 
opening, overgrown with briers. He pointed 
out an apple tree, well loaded with fruit, in 
the farther end of this opening; and they 
worked circuitously toward it. A bird rose 
somewhere in the thick growth beside 
them; but there were none under the tree, 
and Dan was relieved at this. 

“'They’ll come in later,”’ he explained. 

He had cut away some of the inner 
branches of a thick cedar so low it seemed 
to rest upon the ground, and in the bower 
thus prepared had laid boughs upon which 
she could sit. Himself took place beside 
and a little behind her. With his knife he 
pared away a few small twigs so that she 
found she could see the ground under the 
apple tree. It was free of undergrowth; 
beyond it the low aisles of the forest led away 
under the thick evergreens. 

“Now,” he said, “‘it’s just a question of 
sitting still. Don’t move unless you have 
to; and don’t speak above a whisper. Your 
voice scares them quick.” ; 

So for a long time they sat very still. He 
was so near her that though he did not 
touch her she could feel the faint warmth of 
his body; and she remembered how they 
had waited in just this fashion beside the 
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trout pool on the day he had kissed her. It | 


would be dusk when they went home to- 


night; she wondered whether he would kiss | 


her again. Felt vaguely that it would be 
sweet if he did, and nursed the thought, 
quite unashamed. As silence still held 
them she forgot to listen for sounds in the 
wood and became absorbed in her thoughts 
of him; she tried to estimate her feelings 
and was honestly surprised to discover how 
deeply he had entered into all her life. 

Something stirred behind them, and a 
striped cat with enormous yellow eyes 
moved out past their shelter. Dan hissed, 
and the cat looked toward them with the 
fierce and cruel stare of its kind; Dan 
hissed again, and the creature stole away, 
pausing now and then to look back. 

“T ought to have shot him,’’ Dan whis- 
pered in her ear. ‘‘He’s hunting birds.’’ 

She nodded. She did not question the 
ethics of hunter thus destroying hunter. 
The cat’s bold and ruthless stare had dis- 
turbed and almost frightened her; he was 
the beast of prey; the carnivorous, whom 
ies creatures built of flesh must instinctively 

ear. 

A red squirrel came swaying through the 
bough of the evergreen into the branches of 
the apple tree, and found an apple and bore 
it away so that he might dig out the seeds 
which were the fruit of his desire. They sat 
so still he never knew their presence. Then 
silence again. Her position irked her, and 
she leaned back a little and crossed her legs 
the other way. One of her feet ached, and 
she told Dan so. 

“Unlace your shoe and rub it,’”’ he bade; 
and she obeyed and had relief. 

As the minutes dragged past she became 
more and more restless; the mere task of 
sitting still tormented her. A stub of a 
branch at her back gouged her shoulder, a 
twig overhead persisted in touching her 
soft hat, and her legs could not find com- 
fort. The small of her back ached from the 
strain of sitting erect. She looked at her 
watch and found they had been here over 
an hour. 

“T guess they aren’t coming,” she whis- 
pered. 

“T think they will,” he replied. ‘‘There’s 
lots of time yet.” 

After a while she got, as it were, her sec- 
ond wind; found some ease in her cramped 
position, and relaxed. It was warm where 
they sat, deep in the thick growth and shel- 
tered from any current of air. Far away on 
the road above them a car passed; and the 
racket of its decrepit engine accentuated 
the stillness when it was gone. Betty 
caught her eyes closing; she became con- 
scious that she was very sleepy. 

And then, long after she had inwardly 
decided that this was a hopeless vigil, Dan 
touched her elbow and brought her to at- 
tention. She stared straight ahead and 
could see nothing; at her ear his lips 
stirred. 

“To the right of the trunk of the apple 
tree, way in the woods,” he whispered. 

As her eyes followed his direction she saw 
something move. It was as though a part 
of the wood moved; as though a fern 
swayed there. But the fern did not stay in 
one place. It advanced, weaving from side 
to side. It was, she saw, a partridge. 

The bird came toward them at a swift, 
nervous walk; it leaned forward in its 
eagerness. It did not follow a straight path, 
but wound among the trees, now concealed, 
now revealed again. Betty’s heart pounded 
louder and louder and more loud as she 
watched. She felt enormously large and 
awkward and conspicuous, and thought the 
partridge must see her and take fright and 
fly; and she tried to make herself very 
small without moving. 

The partridge came directly toward the 
tree till he was within ten paces of it, then 
stopped; this cessation of motion was so 
abrupt that it was almost startling. Its 
effect was like that of drawing a curtain. 
The bird, which had been, once she discov- 
ered it, so conspicuous as long as it was in 
motion, had now disappeared. Where it 
had been there was a low hummock where 
needles had covered a stone; there was a 
stunted brier; there was the gray stub of an 
old root; there was a tuft of ferns. But 
there was no partridge. Even when her 
eyes painstakingly deciphered the bird’s 
outline and she knew he stood there in full 
view she could not actually see him. She 
could see the silhouette of his head; but 

(Continued on Page 148) 


This substitute for Copper 
was consumed by rust in 
less than two years. 


This Never Happens to — 


Copper 


Avoid the expense and ugliness of 
rust by using Copper for leaders and 
gutters, flashings, roofing, cornices and 
all other exposed metal work. 


You will hear it said that this or 
that metal, sold as a substitute for 
Copper, is “‘rust-resisting.” That is 
just the point to remember; while 
other metals may resist rust for a 
time, Copper and Brass are permanent 
protection against this costly plague. 


Increased use of Copper and Brass 
in building construction in the last 
few years has reduced by about 
$60,000,000, the yearly outlay for re- 
pairing and replacing rusted substitute 
metals. But home-owners alone are 
still wasting at least $550,000,000 
annually in patching and repairing 
rusted metal work. 

No matter what kind of building 
you are planning, whether large or 
small, avoid the burdensome exactions 
of rust: 

Use Copper for 


Roofing Screen Cloth 


Flashings Screen Frames 
Gutters and Leaders Range Hoods 
Cornices Refrigerator Drip Pans 
Skylights Lightning Rods 


Ventilators 
Weather Strips 
Range Boilers 
Storage Tanks 


Use Brass for 


Plumbing Pipe 
and Fittings 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Hinges 
Locks 
Lighting Fixtures 
indow Hardware 
Furniture Hardware 
Screen Hardware 
Fireplace Fixtures 
Sash Chain 
Stair Nosings 


Use Bronze for 


Screen Cloth 

Sash Chain 
Grilles 

Railings 
Hardware 
Lighting Fixtures 
Ornamental Work 
Mail Chutes 


COPPER LEADER 
76 years in service and Memorial Tablets 


still in good condition. Signs 


Copper, Brass and Bronze are cheaper 
because you pay for them only ONCE 


COPPER t& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


ts Broadway <« New York 


Write for a copy of a new book—“The Story of 
opper and Brass’’—in rotogravure. 
Something different. 
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“The hardest battery job 


That's one reason 137 Car @ 
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ick Builders use Willard Batteries 


Did you ever try to crank a brand- 
new car by hand—one with every 
bearing fitted tight? 

And did you ever do it when cold 
weather had thickened the oil, chilled 
the gas and made starting doubly 
hard? Seemed just about impossible, 
didn’t it? 

Yet the battery, with the aid of the 
starting motor, must do this job time 
after time—and promptly—in spite 
of these difficulties. 

Add to this the abuse which a bat- 
tery is likely to suffer at the hands of 


new and inexperienced drivers, and 
you see why there is no more severe 
test of how well it is made, of how 
much “punch” it has. 


Automobile builders must consider 
this, of course, in equipping their 
cars. 

Today 137 of them use Willard 
Batteries, and 93 per cent of these 
have always used Willard. Regardless 
of whether their cars sell for $1000 or 
$5000, they have adopted Willard 
because they know the importance 
of using the most dependable battery. 


Another reason why Willard Batteries are the first choice of car builders is Willard 
Service. The first battery service station was a Willard, and ‘“‘more and better serv- 
ice stations’? has always been a Willard policy. Today there are 4700 of them, so 
located that wherever you may be there’s usually a Willard Service Station nearby. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


All the Builders of These 137 Cars and Trucks Use Willard Batteries 


hee _ PASSENGER Duesenberg Mercer Riddle TRUCKS  Day-Elder Huffman Nash Signal 
We CARS Elcar Meteor (Piqua) Romer rn Defiance Hurlbut Nelson & Standard 
"Ul McFarlan R & V Knight cason Denby Le Moon Stoughton 
| > 
ce, Beeson feet y=: Miller Sayers Acme Dependable Independent Olds Studebaker 
iia : Mitchell Selby All American — Dorris Indiana Oshicoch Stutz 
| Case Franklin Monroe Shaw American- Kal as 
| Chevrolet Gardner Nash Standard 8 LaFrance gs anvaes. Pierce aro Tithe 
| Clermont H.C, S. a Stanwood Atterbury Fremont Kissel Rainier Titan 
Hi Cole Haynes Ogren Studebaker Avery FWD Kimball Red Ball Traffic 
| Crawford Henney Olds Stutz Backhus Fulton Koehler Reo Transport 
/ Cunningham Holmes Packard (Exp.) Tarkington Brown Garford Krebs Romer Traylor 
SE Huffman Paige Templar Bridgeport Giant : Rowe Twin City 
: gt Hupmobile Pp . Lewis-Hall 
Danicls aterson Velie Chevrolet GMC ‘ : Sandour Ultimat 
Dixie Jewett Phianna Westcott Clydesdale Gotfredson Pare ene Sayers : saat 
| Dodge Jordan Pierce-Arrow — Wills Sainte Collier Hahn Master Seagrave Vim 
| Dorris Kissel Reo Claire Commerce Highway Menominee Selden White 
} Dort (Exp.) Lexington Richelieu Winton Dart Holt Mitchell Service Wilson 


BATTERIES 


epesces 
teseseease 


| For your radio set you need Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries. Send for the free booklet, “Better Results from Radio” 
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When You Go to Bed 


do Your Nerves Stay Up? 


uh 


THE SATURDAY 


How to Get the Sound, Restful Sleep That Gives You 


All-Day Energy—A Simple Test You Can Make Free 


Do you rise logy in the morning? Do you 
“play out” before the close of the day? So 
many people do. Because of restless sleep. 


If overstrained 
nerves or digestive un- 
rest won’t let you go to / 
sleep, just try taking a 
cup of Ovaltine before 
retiring. 

Taken at night, a 
cup of Ovaltine, mixed 
withmilk,bringssound, 
restful sleep, quickly 
and naturally. 


This you can prove 
at our expense. We 


offer a 3-day test free. No More Logy Mornings 


Luxurious Sleep 
—the Whole Night Through 

This is why Ovaltine brings it: 

First, Ovaltine is a highly nourishing food. 
It combines in easily digested form, certain 
vitalizing and building up food-essentials in 

which your daily fare 

is lacking. One cup of 

_ Ovaltine has more real 
food value than 12 cups 
of beef extract. 


Second, Ovaltine has 
the power to digest 4 
to 5 times its weight in 
other foods which may 
be in your stomach. 


Thus, a few minutes 
after drinking, Oval- 
tine is turning itself 
and all other foods in 
your stomach into rich, 


red blood. 


There is quick restoration of your tired body. 
A soothing of your frayed nerves. Sleep comes 
quickly and naturally. Sound, peaceful, restful 
sleep. And as yousleep, you are gaining strength. 

Morning finds you a new man. 
.— Fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant, young- 
=| looking! With energy enough to 
\— carry you through the day 


A Cup at Night Brings Sound 
Sleep and “ Picks You Up” 
While You Sleep 


and into the evening’s social events. 


Note the Difference the Next Day 


Just make a test of Ovaltine—at our expense. 
Note the difference, not only in your sleep, but 
in your next day’s energy. 


You tackle your work with greater vigor. 
You “carry through” for the whole day. You 
aren’t too tired to go out for the evening. 


You take a*new zest in activity. 


Twenty 
Thousand 
Physicians 

Know It 


Ovaltine is a pure 
food drink. Contains 
no drugs or chemi- 
cals. A delightful 
drink. It has been 
in use in Switzerland 
for 30 years. The making of it is a Swiss secret. 


America is fast taking up Ovaltine. Not 
only as a “night-cap,” but as a drink to be 
taken several times a 
day for its natural 
stimulation. More 
than 20,000 physicians 
in this country know 
and recommend it. 
Hundreds of hospitals 
also use it. It’s natu- is 
rally a splendid food 
for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, inva- 
lids, backward chil- 
dren and the aged. 


A 3-Day Test Free 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine 
in tins of 4 sizes. But you 
can try before you buy. 
We send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package, post- 
paid and free. Just send 
us your name and address. 
No obligation involved. 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
Dept. 1322, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


No More Afternoon 
“Slow-downs”’ 


{ 4 He 


WOMEN! 


A cup of Ovaltine at 
bedtime brings the 
sound sleep that keeps 
you fresh in looks and 
spiritall daylong. It’s 
a great food-drink for 


children, too. Espe- 
cially those who lack 
appetite and who don’t 
seem to thrive on the 
usual daily fare. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
when she fixed her eyes on this his body dis- 
appeared, and when she looked for his body 
his head was gone. The illusion was so 
complete that she smiled with delight. 

- Then the bird, apparently satisfied, came 
boldly forward into the open. With no 
further ado he selected an apple on the 
ground and began to feed. But he now 
seemed more uneasy; was forever raising 
his head to look or listen. At such moments 
he became as immovable as a stone; and 
when he did this, though he was scarcely 
ten yards from where they crouched, it was 
hard to focus the eye upon him. After a 
time he apparently decided that the ground 
was unsafe, and with a spring that was half 
flight he rose into one of the lower branches 
of the apple tree and walked along this 
branch and out to the end of a twig where 
two or three apples grew. They could no 
longer see the bird; the foliage intervened; 
but they could hear him feeding, and after 
a while one of the apples was broken from 
its spur by his attentions and fell to the 
ground. Dan and Betty were almost be- 
neath him; they dared not move, dared 
not even whisper together. But she slowly 
turned her head till she could look into 
Dan’s eyes, and her eyes thanked him. 

Almost at once he touched her elbow in 
warning again; and when she could see 
nothing she looked around at him for direc- 
tion. He pointed to the right, among the 
trees, and touched his ear in token that he 
had heard, not seen. They waited, and 
presently Betty also heard the low rustle of 
a leaf beneath the lightest of footfalls, and 
after a moment she heard the sound again. 
The suspense this time was infinitely more 
acute than before, because the bird was not 
in sight; Betty began to think the waiting 
was more than she could bear. Her nerves 
cried out, she wanted to lean forward, rise, 
seek a point from which she could see more 
clearly. 

The partridge suddenly appeared from 
the right and within ten feet of where they 
sat. ‘‘A biddy,’’ Dan breathed in her ear. 
The bird had scarcely showed itself when it 
froze; and at the same moment something 
crashed into the branches of the apple tree 
overhead. ‘‘Another just flew in,’? Dan 
whispered, and Betty’s heart leaped and 
throbbed. The partridge on the ground, 
satisfied that all was well, stepped more 
confidently forward; and Betty, in her 
anxiety to see more clearly, parted the 
branches a little. 

At this movement the bird half-crouched, 
head turned; Betty sought to withdraw her 
hand and the branches swayed. Instantly 
the partridge launched itself into the air, 
but the first thunder of its wings was cut 
short by the roar of Dan’s gun; and Betty 
saw the flying bird collapse in a bundle of 
feathers and fall with a thump among the 
leaves and lie there, kicking the leaves away 
in the spasmodic struggle of its ebbing life. 
Her eyes were riveted upon this bird; she 
scarcely knew that with the shot Dan had 
leaped to his feet. The two partridges in 
the tree, startled by the shot, waited an in- 
stant in terror before flying, and Dan was 
able to cut down a second one with his left 
barrel. She heard him cry exultantly, “A 
double!’’ Heard him move away from her 
across the opening to pick up the second 
bird. While he was gone she sat quite still 
where she was. It was as though her world 
had tumbled around her ears; as though 
she had lost a friend. 

Dan came back and passed her and 
picked up the first bird, quiescent now. He 
returned, the two dangling from his hand, 
smiling with satisfaction. He saw the un- 
happiness in her eyes as she came to her 
feet, but he misinterpreted it. ‘‘There 
wouldn’t any more have come in,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘They saw you. I wouldn’t have 
shot if there had been a chance.” 

She felt suddenly sorry for him, could not 
bear to reproach him. He would never 
know what he had done, what he had lost 
this day. 

“T’m right pleased with that shot,” he 
said. “I never got a double on partridges 
before.” 

“You shot so quickly,’’ she agreed. Her 
tone was steady. “It was very clever of 

ous 
“Tt tickles a man,’ he assented, and 
drew aside a bough to make more easy her 
passage toward the wall. They went home 
by a different way, climbing the open hill- 
side to the road and following that thor-: 
oughfare to the old Law house. 

At her door he offered her the birds as a 
matter of course. She could not bear to 
touch them, her grief and sorrow for them 


that she was mistaken. 
“Put them on the table,” she gp 
he had done so, and turned to 
added, ‘Thank you for taki 
They were beautiful, alive”? 
He seemed to feel the 
word; and his eyes rested on he 
fully for a moment, but he mad, 
ment; merely accepted her th 
said good-by. es: 
When he was gone and she wa 
from the spell of his presence, fe 
toward him awoke in her. Gunn 
he was, by instinct and delight, 
have spared these two poor bin 
two which had given her such 
The fact that they had given he 
should have saved them. 
She told herself there was n ot 
choose between Dan and Bert g 


Ix 


Bae had been far from aec¢ 
dismissal; he had written } 
dozen times, pleasant, friendly let 
once he sent her candy, and agaj 
books. She had answered his let; 
friendly a spirit as that in which 
been written; she liked Bert ass 
ways liked him, though Dan had 
taking a more intimate pla 

But during the few days a 
under the apple tree had end 
of the two birds, her hurt res 
what Dan had done increased. Sh 
upon the matter constantly; and 
was easy to find justification for hi 
theless she felt more and more k 
a finer instinct in him would ha 
the partridges. Dan felt this char 
he sought in small ways to mak 
But his attentions were so apt to| 
minders of his crime. He brough 
a dozen woodcock, and she instar 
mental picture of the little bri 
fluffing and tumbling out of th¢ 
whisk of feathers. He brought 
partridges till she refused to ace 
“I can’t eat them every meal, y 
Dan,” she reminded him. “And ' 
in the cellar now than I want.” | 

In one of her letters to Bert sh 
this matter, told him that her fri 
her supplied with game. “I reme 
used to like to hunt,’ she wrote; 
added, obeying an impulse it w 
her to define: ‘“‘They tell me the 
very plenty here this year.” 

Bert replied, and asked po 
“Did you mean that as an i) 
Betty? You know I’m just wai 
word that you want to see me. Bi 
very subtle; you will have to sp 
plainly.” 

This left her uncertain. The 
Betty a streak of forthright hon’ 
more she thought upon her pres; 
tion the more it seemed to her the! 


began to wish for an opportunit, 
pare these two men who eng 
thoughts; and in the end she wr@ 
come. 


now; 


places.” Ds 
The result of this letter was tl 
twentieth of October, when the al! 
had been stripped away by fros: 
birch and poplar saplings on the k) 
stark, Bert and Dick Case aj 
drove up from Portland. Dick’s & 
the rear seat with Bert; when the! 
opened he bounded out, leaped w 
Betty, and then began to course | 
through the orchard on the hill 
house in an abandon of delight. { 
“He knows what he’s here for, 
Dick remarked as they all watch} 
Betty felt herself a little co 
Bert’s presence, until she 


had promised to spend the next Wy 
woods with them. As she spok ; 
that Nellie was watching her; ? 
on, when she and Nellie went u 
prepare for bed, leaving 

(Continued on Page 150 
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ifind direct subtraction combined 
\ttability, 10-key speed and con- 
desk size. 


INDSTRAND’S unique record of sound 


‘progress clearly establishes its leadership 
idding machine improvement. 


‘he first Sundstrand, brought out a decade 
{ was years ahead of its time. Today Sund- 
tind heartily acknowledges the compliment 
lvide imitation—the sincerest flattery. 


jut while many have copied these original 
irOvements in one or two respects, none 
| so far combined them in one machine as 
| Sundstrand..... 


Now Sundstrand, true to form, is again set- 
i¢new standards. In the New Model Sund- 
(nd you see the long-wanted feature, 
RECT SUBTRACTION, combined with 
sey speed, portability and convenient desk 
1. You see these modern improvements in 
jadding, listing and figuring machine of 
lerior performance and at a low price. 


| ubtracting with the Sundstrand isas easy as 
‘ingand multiplying. To subtract any item, 


simply depress the subtraction key, either be- 
fore or after the item is set-up in the keyboard. 
Amount subtracted appears with 100% print- 
ed proof like this, “42769—.” Total in ma- 
chine is reduced by just that amount. Nothing 
to “think” about. No rules to learn. Ideally 


Before you buy any adding machine, by all 
means see the Sundstrand. Compare it for per- 
formance, versatility, ease of operation, range 
of usefulness, speed and price. Learn why 
Standard Oil Company, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Thos. A. Edison Company and many 
other business leaders use from 15 to 125 
Sundstrands each. The “re-orders tell the 
story’ of unquestioned preference. Over 
55,000 Sundstrands in use prove correctness 
of design and dependability. 


Telephone or go to the nearest Sundstrand 
office for a demonstration. Or write or send 
the coupon direct to us. Address Dept. B. 


Lo 


Why 


Sundstrand Scores! 


The inventive genius behind the Sund- 
strand first considered the needs and 
desires of modern business, then me- 
chanics. That is why it fits your business 
so ideally and completely. For example: 


Business wanted portability —Sund- 
strand ideally supplied it. 


Business wanted convenient desk 
size—Sundstrand worked out this fea- 
ture, too. 


Business wanted easier, speedier op- 
eration — Note the Sundstrand key- 
board, with only 10 keys—the exact 
number of figure keys on over 90% of 
other figure writing machines. Does85% 
of all figure work 40% faster than multi- 
key, columnar keyboards. 


Business wanted one-hand control— 
See how Sundstrand leaves the. left 
hand always free to handle papers or 
follow column of figures. 


Business wanted automatic sub-totals 
—Sundstrand worked out this feature 
to perfection. 


Business wanted visible writing — 
Sundstrand prints all figures in your 
straight line of vision. 


Business wanted automatic column 
selection—Sundstrand automatically 
places units under units, tens under 
tens, hundreds under hundreds — no 
stopping to locate columns before you 
start. 


Business wanted forced printing of 
totals — No open dial on the Sund- 


strand to invite pencil-copying of figures 
and resulting errors. 


Business wanted improved correc- 
tion methods — Sundstrand offers four 
distinct and improved methods of mak- 
ing corrections. 


Business wanted an all purpose ma- 
chine —Sundstrand capacity is up to 10 
million; offers interchangeable paper 
carriages of standard widths; meets all 
needs. 


Business wanted proved perform- 
ance — Constant and increasing RE- 
ORDERS from business leaders prove 
Sundstrand exceptional performance 
and dependability. 


Business wanted low first and last 
cost — Based upon service, capability 
and performance, Sundstrand is the 
lowest priced adding machine on the 
market. 


Business wanted easier, speedier mul- 
tiplication — Sundstrand automatic- 
shift multiplication gives practical 
speed and 100% printed proof. 


Business wanted easier, speedier sub- 
traction— The adding and figuring 
machine of today must subtract — 
with 100% printed proof—do it 
with the same speed and ease that 
marks its operation in adding and 
multiplying. You will not be satisfied 
with less. In fact, an adding and fig- 
uringmachine without 100%-printed- 
proof Direct Subtraction offers less 
than you have a right to EXPECT 
AND EXACT. 


Mail the coupon for full details 


| / SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CoO.. 
Dept. B, Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send details of the New Sundstrand ‘‘Marvel Model’’ 
No. 20 with Direct Subtraction feature. Also folder, “Significant.” 
Name——— = ‘ aes 


XING AND FIGURING MACHINE /" 


State __ Street 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois, U.S. A. 


\ Business 320 
Sales and Service Stations everywhere in the United States and foreign countries 
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Millions of American Boys Had This Training 


Do you realize what an important factor in 
the training of American manhood the Daisy 
Air Rifle has been? Since the first Daisy 
was made about 40 years ago, it has grown in 
popularity, until today it is everywhere 
recognized as a sport for boys that makes for 
character, manliness and self-reliance. Mil- 
lions of men will tell you they had a Daisy 
when they were boys. 


Your boy wants a gun. Don’t ignore his 


natural desire until he begins to secretly play 
with dangerous firearms. Give hima Daisy, 


and let him learn, as millions of other boys 
have done, how to handle a gun and shoot. 
He will be grateful to you, not only for the 
fun, but the lesson behind it, all his life. 


The Daisy shown above is the popular Pump 
Gun, a 50-shot repeater for $5.00. Other 
Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00. Your hard-e 
ware or sporting goods dealer will gladly 
show them to you, or any Daisy model sent 
direct from factory, if your dealer cannot 
supply you, on receipt of price. Descriptive 
circular free. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


£ 


7 


AD WSoHY. LE SEO REV ERY 80O C ClATSHiOsn 


HE character built into “Just 
Wright” Shoes has commend- 


ed them to well dressed men since 
1875. Style distinction and in all 


leathers. 


Priced $10.00 and 


$11.00. 


Write for name of dealer 
and Correct Dress Folder 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Department S-205, Rockland, Mass. _ 


Makers also of men’s Arch Preserver Shoes 
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below, Nellie began to ask a thousand ques- 
tions which Betty found it hard to answer. 
These two were old friends. Nellie was one 
of those young women who are insatiably 
curious about whatever of romance enters 
into the lives of those about her. She had 
been known to ask a waiter in a hotel din- 
ing room whether a couple at an adjoining 
table were married, or merely engaged; she 
never encountered new acquaintances with- 
out delving into their lives, asking how 
husband and wife met, how they became 
acquainted, what happened then. Her 
friends perceived this trait and were amused 
by it; Betty herself had laughed at it more 
than once. She was forced to smile even 
now at Nellie’s catechism, though it forced 
her to put into words matters which had as 
yet hardly shaped themselves in her mind 
as thoughts. 

She admitted that she saw young Dan 
often, and liked him. But Nellie was far 
from being content with this much. 

She had no reticences; and she asked 
point-blank, ‘‘Are you in love with him?” 

Betty shook her head. “No.” 

“You are,” Nellie retorted. ‘Maybe 
you don’t know it yet, but you are. There’s 
something in your eyes when you speak of 
him that was never there when you talked 
about Bert.” 

“T’m awfully fond of Bert,’ Betty in- 
sisted. 

“So am I,’ Nellie agreed. ‘‘But you’re 
no more likely to marry him than I am. 
Are you going to marry this young farmer?” 
Her tone was faintly scornful, and Betty 
colored. 

“You know,” she remarked, ‘‘I could 
never understand why people that live in 
cities like to poke fun at farmers.” 

“You know what I mean, Betty,’ her 
friend reminded her. ‘‘I believe you’ve 
been imagining things; but you just stop 
to think what it would mean to live up 
here right along. Oh, you’ve had a good 
time this summer, with a handsome boy to 
take you around and show you things; but 
he won’t be a boy all his life, and you won’t 
be a girl either. You’d be miserable here.” 

“T haven’t any intention of marrying 
him,” Betty said flatly. 

“Has he asked you?” Nellie demanded. 
Betty shook her head; and her friend 
laughed triumphantly. “Then you don’t 
know a thing about it,” she replied. ‘“‘You 
won’t know till he does ask you. I can tell 
you that much.” 

They talked until Dick called from the 
rear bedroom, demanding that Nellie come 
to bed. He reminded them they must rise 
early, and Nellie said she would come in a 
minute. 

“He’s frightfully jealous when I don’t 
come to bed quickly,” she explained. ‘‘He’s 
grouchy now, if you could see him.’”’ She 
hugged Betty hard, and kissed her. “‘ You 
take my advice, Betty. Marry Bert. He’s 
a good sort, and you’d get along.” 

Betty, long waiting for sleep, thought 
Nellie might be right. It was easy to imag- 
ine herself Bert’s wife; the prospect had a 
serene and orderly calm about it that she 
found appealing. She tried to think what 
life would be if she and Dan were married; 
but she was unable to create any coherent 
picture, lost herself in a blur of details, and 
went to sleep. 

In the morning Dan came over the hill in 
the light car he sometimes borrowed, and 
the three men departed together. Betty 
and Nellie were to meet them at a certain 
spot which Betty and Dan concerted, to 
bring lunch and to picnic with them. Dur- 
ing the long morning Nellie persistently be- 
sieged Betty with questions and advice, so 
that Betty was glad when it was at last 
time to leave in the car, which Nellie drove. 
They met the others at a white schoolhouse 
on the slopes of Moody Mountain, and 
turned a little off the main road to where a 
brook of ice-cold water flowed beneath a 
bridge, to sit on rocks and banks well 
padded with dead leaves while they ate. 
Betty perceived at once that friction had 
developed between the three men. Dan 
was quiet and his voice was low; Bert, on 
the other hand, laughed too much and 
talked too loudly. After a while the ante- 
cedent circumstances came to light. 

Bert said, with a gesture toward Dan, 
“You know, Betty, young Bissell here isn’t 
used to a gun.” 

Betty perceived that a taunt underlay 
the words; she asked curiously, “Why?” 

“He’s more than half afraid of one,” 
Bert explained. ‘‘He’s been dodging like a 
rabbit half the morning for fear we would 
shoot him.” 


There was a distinctly a 
fora moment. Betty caught Di 
he winked at her; she glanced ¢ 
and that young man was eating 
with a placid air, and seemed 
heard. 

Betty said lightly, “That go, 

Dan’s reply was mild enoug 
was matter-of-fact. ‘I’m not , 
afraid of a gun,” he explained, 
latt carries his in his hand, and: 
time I look around it’s pointed |] 
shoulder blades. I walked up a] 
and he shot before the bird y 
past me; cut off an alder as big; 
so close it fell against me. A 
brush ought to carry his gun 
der, pointing up, trigger forward 
ready to shoot; but he won’t sh 
in front of him. Mr. Case ean 
way.” 

Bert snorted contemptuously 
saw that his anger was rising, 

Then Dick laughed, and said 
been fighting over that all morn; 
the youngster called Bert , 
Threatened to leave us flat ar 
if Bert didn’t do as he was tol 
it too.” 

“T humored him,” Bert reto1 

Betty said casually, ‘‘ Well, I’ 
of you got shot, anyway.” Sh 
ease the tension, spoke of other 
led Bert into conversation till } 
wrongs. | 

Immediately below the br 
they sat, alders fringed the 
spread up the slopes on either 

When lunch was done Dan rc 
mildly, ‘“‘Sometimes there’s a 
here, Mr. Case. You might puty 

Dick nodded and clambere 
wall while Betty and Nellie we 
putting away the traces of t 
Bert stayed to talk with Betty 
lowed the dog. It was a se 
before they heard Case calling 
answered. 

Dick said, “Got a bird right 
dog’s pointing him.” 

Bert caught up his gun and - 
wall; then Betty caught the y 
dog’s flank through the alders, ; 
to follow. She came down t) 
Bert’s heels, and saw that he ¢ 
gun pointed forward, toward 
others stood. She was on tl 
speaking to him when he stop 
his pace, and she came up besi 

The dog, a black-and-white 
frozen on point, ten yards ahe; 
He had come close to the bird b 
ing the scent; his posture shov 
had been caught unawares. His 
little spread; his head swung 
and pointed a little below the) 
Betty was so fascinated by th 
made that she scarcely knew wh 
to her side. Case was beyond tl 
a little ahead of Betty. 

Dan said softly, ‘‘ You can 
the ground.” 

Bert turned his head and asl 
“Where?” 

“About four feet from the ¢ 
Dan replied. 

He drew Betty aside so tha 
see; and after a moment her 
ered the bird, its brown back | 
perfectly with the dead leaves 
black eye and long bill were ci 

Bert had not yet discovered) 
asking excitedly, ‘‘ Where is it? 

Betty cried softly, ‘‘Isn’t it I 
why doesn’t it fly?” 

“They’ll lie close, sometimes 
plained. 

As he spoke the bird moved, 1 
crouch, and slipped forward a fy 
its characteristic awkward gait. 
ment caught Bert’s eye and his 
Betty saw the bird, caught by! 
before the lead could spread, ! 
and over along the ground; and 
littered the leaves. 

She flung her hand across her ( 
Dan say in sharp contempt, ‘ 
ten, Mr. Marlatt!’ 

But Betty would not stay fo 
turned and fled back to the car 
waited. Tears were streamin(f 
eyes. ; 

“Go on, go on,” she begg' 
away, quick.” 

Nellie, obeying, nevertheless 
they get the bird?” Z 

“Yes, yes,” Betty sobbed. 

““What’s the matter with you 
one get hurt?” & 
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- would tell her no more; they 

the ridge road and swung to 

d crossed the river and so came 

und home. Betty had long since 

er composure. 

just that I was sorry for the 

xplained. ‘The little thing was 

yjand Bert shot it.” ' 

{d frankly, ‘“You’re a sentimen- 

sir, Didn’t we have partridges for 

night?” 

Ma ey confessed; ‘‘I know.” 

ittle surprised when, scarce 


h. Bert and Dick got out with 
j me and the dog, and Dan drove 
xy. Nellie went to the door to 

” Betty had fled upstairs, but 
som she was able to hear their 


n. 
1 Nellie ask, ‘Why, Bert! What 


” 


‘He and young Bissell had an 


\ughed delightedly. “An argu- 
V1, I can see Bert didn’t win it.” 
sas a moment’s silence; Betty 


eone go toward the kitchen, 
ie ask in a lowered tone, ‘“‘ Did 
” 


‘dit coming to him,” Dick said, 
“He'd been grouching all day, 
joungster kept his temper till 
ue got away from him.” 
id he do ther?” 

ie gave Bert a plain and fancy 
‘ick replied. 
|, her room, hugged herself with 
) 


~~ 


t; for no particular reason she 
if happier than she had been for 
was not greatly surprised, when 
ly came downstairs, to find that 
‘ed to leave at once for Portland. 
jand Nellie refused to go with 
3 at length persuaded to take the 
jing stage for Union and catch a 
‘He avoided further word alone 

, Slept that night in the studio, 


3one before they awoke in the 


x 


1R came early that year to the 
sibove Fraternity—came before 
1 decided whether she would 
the old Law place or return to 
1 Dick and Nellie had urged her 
a with them; they told her she 
iderfully well, that the cure had 
at she could return to Frater- 
spring. 

wll be miserable all winter,”’ 
he “Shut in here, by the snow, 
get around, no one to see.” 

ade some good friends here,’’ she 
(hem. 

n see them next year.” 

sty could not make up her mind 
jout seeing Dan again; and it 
nee the next few days, as 


were anxious to avoid her. Andy 
slivered her groceries, or Will 
; them up the hill by Chet Mc- 
i Den did not come near her. 
1 Nellie went home, and Betty 


med decision. She waited for 
(ne to her, but he did not come. 
the middle of November, Chet 
: told her Dan had bought a 
| old Merry place, contiguous to 
io the south. ‘‘He got the place 
(” Chet assured her. “The stand 
‘Sis no good; but there’s a nice 
young trees, and they’re thrifty. 
have to pay for the whole farm 
yehard is worth. It’ll bear close 
idred barrels in a good year.” 
more interested in what Dan 
0 than in what he had done, and 
iestion. 
yl guess he figures to farm it,” 
I'd. “He hired money to buy it; 
Ss he’s going to work the orchard 
‘vays said he was going away, as 
s father could spare him.”’ 
she’s changed his mind,” Chet 
¢ and Betty was conscious of a 
‘Sure in this knowledge. 
wked, that afternoon, along the 
/@ borders of the farm Dan had 
“he farmhouse was sagging into 
/barn, even to her inexpert eyes, 
18S. But the orchard below the 
4n good condition, and Chet had 


hat though the past two sea- 
nh unfruitful, it would almost 
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She wished to tell Dan her pleasure in 
what he had done; but he gave her no op- | 
portunity and Betty began to be more and 
more lonely, and she began to be sorry for | 
herself. After a week or so she asked Andy | 
Wattles why Dan no longer came up the 
hill; and Andy said Dan was busy trucking 
to town and back again before the winter 
should set in. | 

Betty brought herself to say, ‘‘I’d like to 
see him. I’ve missed him lately.’ 

Andy must have made this message more 
definite than Betty intended; for a day or 
two later—Sunday—Dan knocked at the 
front door while Betty was busy in the 
kitchen. She invited him in, but he stood 
uncertainly fingering his cap and explained 
that Andy said she wished to see him. 

“Of course I wanted to see you,’ she 
told him warmly. ‘Anyone misses a friend 
whom they’ve been seeing almost every 
day. And I was so glad to hear about the 
farm you bought.” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “Yes, I bought the 


‘place next here.’’ 


“You're going to stay here?” she asked. 

“Why, it was a good buy,” he evaded. 
“Lew Merry needed some money, and he 
wanted to sell, and I got it cheap.” 

“But you are going to stay?” 

“T haven’t rightly decided,” he told her. 
He added slowly and painfully, “‘I’ve been 
meaning to come up and say I was sorry | 
about the trouble with your friend.” 

She would be neither too warm nor too 
cold. “‘That was between you,” she re- 
minded him. “I like you both; but I 
don’t ask any questions.” 

“*T got mad,” he said apologetically. He 
was so humble that she hardly restrained 
her desire to comfort him. 

“Everybody does, sometimes,’’ she re- 
marked lightly. 

And with no more than this he took 
himself away, leaving her puzzled and un- 
happy. She could not understand his atti- 
tude; was on her own account so sure of 
herself that his diffidence and restraint, so 
unlike him, baffled and bewildered her. She | 
decided that, having come once, he would 
come again; but her expectations failed. 
Dan continued to avoid her. The inevi- 
table result was that he engaged her 
thoughts more and more with every day. | 
If his absence were designed, it was also 
effective. There were days when Betty 
thought angrily that she would leave, with- 
out a word, and return to Portland; there 
were other days when she could not work for 
wondering why he stayed away from her. 

Yet while she still assured herself that | 
she had not decided to stay for the winter, 
her preparations for staying went forward. 
An air-tight stove was installed in the front 
room; the shed was filled with wood; there 
was a fair provision of potatoes and 
squashes and beets and apples in the cellar; 
and about the first of December she bought 
a side of pork when Chet killed some pigs. 
Mrs. McAusland was much with her in 
these days; she and Chet seemed to see 
nothing astonishing in Betty’s plan to 
spend the winter here. 

“You’ve got a telephone,’ Mrs. Mc- 
Ausland reminded her one day when she ex- 
pressed some doubt. ‘‘You can hear the 
bell ringing all day, with all the folks there 
are on the line. It’s a lot of company. And 
you'll keep busy.” 

Betty was indeed keeping busy; her 
work had shown during the summer a defi- 
nite improvement; her small income had 
been supplemented by a number of sales, 
and her own satisfaction in her canvases in- 
creased. Instead of the broad landscapes | 
of her former efforts, she now painted more 
restricted woodland scenes. An apple tree | 
by a ruined stone wall; a glade in the wood; 
a bit of the river bank, or a brook trickling 
through an alder run. She began at this 
time to put somewhere in each canvas a 
suggestion of the figure of a partridge. The 
bird fed on windfalls under the apple tree; 
he busied himself with buds of a stark yel- 
low birch, bare of leaves; he drank from | 
the stream, or ran swiftly among the alders. | 
Her first success with this portrayal was al- 
most accidental; thereafter she repeated | 
it. The partridge became in some wise a | 
trade-mark upon her paintings; it would 
eventually acquire a reputation, distin- 
guishing her and identifying her work. 

When she was tired, she still liked to go 
down the open hillsides into the wood along 
the river. When winter settled down, the 
wooded lands became very still, as though 
no life moved in them; the footfalls of the 
wild creatures were hushed, and silence | 
cloaked the land. There had been a light 
snow, quick to disappear, in October; more | 
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snow fell in November, and in the depths of 
the wood some lingered. Then in Decem- 
ber there came a miniature blizzard; two 
or three inches of dry and granulated snow 
fell, driven by a northwest wind; and this 
wind swept the snow off the upper hillsides 
and the exposed spots and rolled it down 
the slope into a drift along the edge of the 
woods. This drift extended clear across 
Betty’s land, growing deeper toward the 
farm which Dan had bought. Elsewhere 
the ground was almost bare; even in the 
thick woods only a thin covering lay. 

The storm ended in an abrupt rise of 
temperature and a gust of rain that fell in 
the late afternoon. When Betty went into 
the shed for wood to cook supper she per- 
ceived a sudden chill in the air, and she no 
longer heard rain on the roof. There was 
something like a warning in this silence, 
and she went out of doors to look about. 
The sky was clear and it was growing 
colder; she saw that the drops of moisture 
on the exposed end of the shed were already 
frozen hard and dry. Next morning the 
trees were covered with a light sheath of 
ice that sparkled in the sun and melted but 
slowly, for the mercury refused to rise. 

That afternoon Betty went down toward 
the river. Where a day or two before she 
had plowed through the drift that barred 
her passage, she now walked across it, the 
crust sustaining her weight. In the snow 
under the thick growth tracks of rabbits 
and partridges and other traces which she 
could not identify were preserved in ice. 
The walking was treacherous; she slipped 
again and again, and was like to fall. She 
found the river skimmed with ice save for 
an air hole here and there along the line of 
the slow current, and she stayed for a while, 
sheltered from the cold by the trees, listen- 
ing to the silence with a keen delight. 

This silence which seemed to her so 
sweet was presently broken by a sound; a 
sound which she did not at first perceive, 
which she for a long time failed to identify. 
It seemed to draw nearer, and she was 
puzzled and a little alarmed. It was behind 
her, away from the river, toward the foot 
of the slopes that rose to the road. She 
moved a little that way, and presently de- 


| eided that what she heard was the footfall 


of some heavy creature breaking through 
the crust upon the snow. 

Yet the crust was sufficiently strong to 
hold her weight. Therefore the creature 
must be larger than she was. A cow? None 
were pastured here. A deer, perhaps, or a 
moose! Her curiosity drew her forward; 
she began to tremble with eagerness, and 
she could feel her heart. She would not be 
afraid of a deer, she decided; but if this 
were a moose Well, there were trees 


. to climb. 


The noise, she presently decided, fol- 
lowed the line of the great drift along the 
edge of the wood; and she moved forward 
till she could see this drift, and waited. 
After a moment she saw, coming toward 
her from the south, Dan Bissell. 

His actions puzzled her. He was walking 
along the surface of the drift, stamping 
down the crust, breaking it in, kicking it 
aside. He wallowed in the deep snow to his 
thighs; and she thought this astonishing, 
since he might so easily find firmer footing 
on either side. He came on, reached a point 
abreast of where she stood so still; and she 
saw that he was working hard, that his face 
was red with his exertions. There was a 
definite method in what he did; he was rip- 
ping off the crust along the drift for two or 
three feet on either side of his path. Some- 


| times he bent to set his fingers under its 


edge and lift and fling it away. 

Something puffed from the soft snow be- 
hind him, and Betty heard wings and saw a 
partridge disappear like a dart; and Dan 
turned and looked after the bird and laughed 
aloud, in a delighted way. She had always 
loved his fashion of laughing; and she 
watched him now, happily, without moy- 
ing. Almost at once he saw her; and his 
countenance, so full of pleasure a moment 
before, became suffused with color. 


Ma 


She went toward him th 
“Whatever are you doing, 

He hesitated, then confessed, 
he explained, “I wasn’t very } 
thought I’d break i in this dr 

“But why . 

‘The a oe he told her; 
he saw she was bewildered, 
ing clear. “‘They sleep in the s 
cold night,’”’ he said. “‘Anda 
will catch them. Then they sta 
pretty near kill off every pa 
sometimes. I’ve let out more tha 
coming a little better than a yy 
wiped his forehead with his slee 
hot work too.” 

She watched him for a moment 
stood thigh deep in snow; and 
were full of tenderness. If she 
doubts, they were by what Dan 
doing all dispelled. 

She said with a little smile, “] 
the partridges for a minute and ¢ 
I want to talk to you.’ 

He assented in a matter-of- 
“Sure,”’ he replied, and climbed | 
drift and thrashed the snow off hi 
and the felts and rubbers whic! 
with a bough he broke from a low 
““What do you want?” he asked. 

Betty looked all around them, | 
There could be no doubt that { 
alone in the wood. This certaint; 
courage, and she met his eyes an 
pulse beat more swiftly in his th 
looked down at her. 

She was quite sure of him, qui 
cared for her. And she put out e 
touched his hand. 

“T want you to tell me wh 
thinking,” she replied. “T want; 
me what you think of me.” 
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ETTY was a practical soul; 

quality was apt to reveal its 
times. Thus when they came up| 
gether at last, while the golden 
against the slopes beyond the 
thoughts were busy with mos 
things. This in spite of the fact 
had lingered for a long time in th 
the woods; and that when they 
into the open at last they had st 
again to wonder at the stillness, a 
pable, which fell about them with 
and that it had seemed to eacl 
when they climbed a little highe 
pits of shadow among the tree ti 
declining sun fell across them wer 
purple than they had ever seen be 
that her eyes were deep p 
because she had found what she h 
to find; and that even now she cl 
arm with both her hands as the} 

They came up through her ore 
old trees, stark and leafless, w 
against the sky about them a) 
The little house with its wide an 
windows had a beaming air abou 
fat hostess who makes newcomer: 
But Betty’s thoughts, as has | 
were prosaically busy; and at her 
found utterance. 

“Dan,” she said. He bent h 
listen. “Dan, dear, you know 4 
be awfully convenient.” | 

He was faintly puzzled, anc 
“How do you mean?’ 

“We can live here,”’ she explair 
so you'll be near your farm; an 
you can do something with this 

There’ s no better early la 
town,” he assured her. 

‘So everything’s really all set 
isn’t it?” 

“‘T guess it is,’’ he said conten 

She nodded. “Yes, ”” she decid 
Settled and serene.’ 

So he said good night and wer 
bravely up the hill; and she wa! 
go. Always heretofore there hai 
her a little twinge in his going; b 
not unhappy now. For she knew 
return. 


og: 


(THE END) 
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Attracted by the tremendous success which Barbasol has won 
as the greatest boon of all time to shaving, crooks posing as 
Barbasol salesmen offering jobbers a long profit, have, in cer- 
tain sections, palmed off a vastly inferior product in counter- 
feit tubes closely resembling the genuine Barbasol package. 
The William J. Burns Detective Agency has traced the fraud- 
ulent product to its source and the offenders are now being 
dealt with according to law. 


How to detect the fraud 


Regular Barbasol users will detect the fraud instantly by its un- 
satisfactory quality. Instead of the smooth, firm, white cream, 
which they know as Barbasol, they will find an insipid, watery 
substance that will not give the quick, smooth Barbasol shave 
which has won their allegiance to our famous product. 


Note the difference in tubes 


No matter how carefully the counterfeiter works he always 
betrays himself by his failure to copy small details accurately. 
Famous detectives say perfect duplicates have never been made. 
So with the Barbasol fraud. To us who are familiar with the 
minor details of the tube, there are many slight discrepancies 
which point out the fraud instantly. But for your own quick 
identification there is one outstanding difference which will 
enable you to detect the counterfeit at once. 

Next time you buy a tube of Barbasol (so far as we know the 
fraud has been limited to the small size or 35c tubes) note the 
clip at the base. The genuine Barbasol tube has four little 
ovals on the clip. The fraud is crimped with thirteen little 
dots. See illustration. 


We replace all fraudulent Barbasol 
with genuine, Free 


Realizing that great harm has been done to Barbasol’s repu- 
tation because of the poor quality of its imitator we make this 
unqualified offer to every purchaser who has been victimized. 
Compare every tube of Barbasol you buy with the facsimile 
of the genuine reproduced in this advertisement. If you have 
been sold a counterfeit article, mail the tube to us at once and 
we will send you a fresh new tube of the genuine Barbasol free. 
Shave with Barbasol. No brush—no soap—norub-in. Just spread 
it on your wet face and shave. Send ten cents for trial tube. 
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a choice assortment of the most fre-, 
quently chosen of all the famous Bunte 
fine candies. Regardless of preference, | 
there is sure to be in the box a goodly 
measure of those confections which 
please most. 
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EN dollars a week, with a couple weeks 

out for vacation, is $500.00 a year! 
This amount would look good, wouldn’t it, 
if it could be yours in addition to all you 
are now earning? It is more than possible 
that you can make this extra money, 
easily, in your spare time if you will but 
arrange to represent locally The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentleman. 


You Need no Experience 


To earn this extra money, your duties would 
consist of forwarding the renewals of our 
present subscribers from your locality and 
sending us new subscriptions. For this service, 
we pay many of our workers, among whom 
is Mr. George Bauerle of West Virginia, a 
weekly salary in addition to generous com- 
missions. Literally scores of such men and 
women make $10.00 or more a week extra. 
Previous experience is not necessary to succeed, 
for we tell you just what to do and say—and 
furnish a wealth of helpful supplies absolutely 
FREE. For all the details of our fine cash 
offer, clip and mail the coupon. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
757 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Though I assume no obligation in asking, please tell me all about your 
cash offer. 


Name. 
Street 


City State 
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RACIAL REALITIES IN EUR( 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the ultimate victory. The Nordic might 
conquer them and set himself up as master. 
The Alpines might submit, become his loyal 


| subjects, even accept his language and cul- 


ture. Outwardly the land might be Nordi- 
cized. But racially it would mean merely a 
Nordic aristocracy laid like a thin top 
dressing on a solid Alpine soil. The Alpines 
would cling to the land, stick together and 
gradually absorb their conquerors. Ulti- 
mately the region would be once more 
inhabited by an almost wholly Alpine popu- 
lation, perhaps showing some Nordic traits 
that would be slowly bred out of the stock. 

On the other hand, where Alpines have 


| peopled regions once racially Nordic, they 


have usually done so not by sudden con- 
quest but by gradual infiltration. Often 
such regions were temporarily underpopu- 
lated, the Nordic inhabitants having been 
thinned by war or drained off by migration. 
Once in, however, the Alpines would take 
firm root. Perhaps the Nordics might con- 
quer them and the Alpines cease to be in- 
dependent political groups. Yet racially 
they could not survive and prosper. 
Germany is a striking example of all 
this. Down to the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, Germany was almost wholly a Nordic 
land. Today it is mainly Alpine in race. 
Only in Northwestern Germany is the pop- 
ulation still predominantly Nordic in blood. 
This change has come about through a long 
series of wars, migrations and other condi- 
tions that have favored the Alpines at the 
Nordics’ expense. It has also profoundly 
changed the character of the German 


| people. Compare the solid, well-disciplined, 


docile German masses of today with the 
restless, fiercely individualistic Teutonic 
tribes that surged across the Roman world 
and turned Britain into a Nordic Anglo- 
Saxon land! 

The attitude of the present German peo- 
ple illustrates a trait characteristic of Al- 
pines generally—the tendency to accept the 
rule of masterful minorities. Left to them- 
selves, Alpines rarely build strong, enduring 
states, at least of any considerable size. 
Whether this is due to lack of initiative and 
imagination, or to still other defects, it is 
undoubtedly the case. The Alpine manages 
his local affairs well enough. With his 
strong group feeling, he evolves village and 
regional organizations that work smoothly. 
But beyond that his political sense falters. 
The Alpines thus tend to form small politi- 


| cal units, which unite with difficulty and 


are more likely to be at odds with one an- 


| other. This is one of the chief reasons why 


the Balkan peoples, who are of course 
mainly Alpines, are always quarreling and 


| fighting among themselves. 


The Alpine Peasant Type 


On the other hand, where Alpines are 
under the guidance of strong masters they 
can be disciplined into powerful states. 
The early 
Russians, who like the other Slav tribes were 
practically pure-blooded Alpines, were di- 
vided into many groups at chronic odds 
with one another and thus an easy prey to 
their neighbors. So intolerable did this sit- 
uation become that they actually invited in 


| foreign rulers, sending the following mes- 
| sage to some Nordic Scandinavian chiefs: 


“Our land is great and has everything in 
abundance, but it lacks order and justice. 
Come and take possession and rule over us.” 

The Scandinavians came, established a 


| strong government and laid the founda- 


tions of the mighty Russian Empire. From 
that day to this Russia has been ruled 
mainly by persons of non-Alpine blood. 
The present Bolshevik government is no 
exception to the rule. Very few of its mem- 
bers spring from the Alpine peasant masses. 

“Peasant’’ is in fact the term which best 
describes the typical Alpine. Whether in 
France, South Germany, Poland or Russia, 
the type is fundamentally the same. On 
the contrary, there are no such peasant 
masses in Scandinavia or the British Isles. 


| Why? Because there is no Alpine blood. 


Scandinavia is almost purely Nordic and 
the British Isles are either Nordic or Medi- 
terranean in race. The total absence of 
Alpine blood in the British Isles is undoubt- 
edly one of the chief reasons for the high 
qualities of its inhabitants. 

For despite the Alpine’s many solid vir- 


| tues, it seems to be the least gifted of the 


three European stocks. Its type, as al- 
ready stated, is the peasant. In cities the 


Ses ruling classes. 


* aristocratic. 


M. 
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effect of Alpine blood upon a nat} 
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Europe, though the shores of the 
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They are a distinctly north 
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In this peculiar quality it not onl} 
the other European stocks, but. 
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are assuredly the most masterful 
the world has ever seen. For th 
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Europe and many parts of As 
The Aryan invaders of India we 
so were the ancient Persians; 
Greeks and Romans of classic } 
tained much Nordic blood, at k 


- Persistence of Racial Qu 


Always and everywhere the Ni; 
been a race of warriors, sailors, p' 
explorers. Unlike the Alpines, j 
slow mass migrations and peavi 
tration, the Nordics have rang} 
wide, often in small numbers, b|: 
their way by their fierce energy 
fighting power. Conquering pec 
times vastly superior in number 
dics have settled down as an is 
ruling class, and they have usuiy 
how to perpetuate their rule \c 
their high political ability. Poli 
is one of the Nordics’ chief gifts, ty 
display both in ruling others 
themselves. 

The Nordic is at once demcs 
Among his own 
democratic. Profoundly indid 
and touchy about his personalrigs, 
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among other races he is instineti 
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Throughout Europe today the |d 
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y where Nordics have thor- 
ipied a country, expelling or 
ing the previous inhabitants, has 
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nd. The Anglo-Saxon invaders 
hh countries into Nordic lands, 
~ Mediterranean population al- 
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.arary, the Nordics never became 
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¢se countries the old Mediterra- 
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ast expansion of the Nordic 
4fact occurred outside Europe, in 
| States, Canada, Australia and 
aid. Here the few aborigines, of 
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n populations of practically pure 
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th entire population—the Nordic 
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This rapid decline of the Nordic stock in 
Europe is a very serious matter. The Nor- 
dic’s great energy, political ability and high 
level of intelligence are vital to Europe’s 
prosperity and progress. The peculiar qual- 
ities of the Nordic intellect are just the ones 
which today would be most missed. One of 
the Nordic’s most valuable traits is his ad- 
venturous curiosity. This makes him pre- 
eminent, not only as a pioneer and explorer 
but also as an inventor and scientific in- 
vestigator. The Mediterranean probably 
excels the Nordic in music and the fine arts. 


But in the intellectual fields the Nordic ex- | § 
cels the Mediterranean and vastly outstrips | 


the Alpine. Our modern scientific age is 
mainly a product of Nordic genius. De- 
prived of that genius, it would rapidly de- 
cline. It therefore seems as though those 
nations which possess most Nordic blood 
will tend to be the most progressive as well 
as the most energetic and politically able. 
Important assets, these, for the future! 

Let us now take a brief survey of the 
present racial make-up of the European na- 
tions, based upon the latest scientific esti- 
mates that have been made. Our survey 
will shatter many old notions that used to 
prevail when race was confused with matters 
like language and culture. For example, 
it used to be thought that France, Italy 
and Spain were all members of a Latin race. 
We now know that there never was any 
such race and that these three nations differ 
widely in racial make-up. 


Races in France and Spain 


Beginning our survey with the British 
Isles, the first important point to be noted 
is the total absence of Alpine blood. 
England and Scotland are predominantly 
Nordic, while Wales and Ireland are pre- 
dominantly Mediterranean. Scotland is the 
most Nordic, 85 per cent being of that 
blood, while only 15 per cent are Mediter- 
raneans. England is about 80 per cent 
Nordic and 20 per cent Mediterranean. In 
England the Mediterranean element seems 
to be increasing. A century or two ago it 
was probably insignificant. Since then the 
growth of city and factory life, emigration 
of Nordics and immigration of Welsh and 
Irish laborers have combined to make the 
Mediterranean element a growing factor. 
Wales seems to be 60 per cent Mediterra- 
nean and 40 per cent Nordic, while Ireland 
has 30 per cent as against 70 per cent Medi- 
terraneans. 

Crossing to the Continent, we find that 
France is racially a composite nation, all 
three European races being strongly repre- 
sented in its population, which is 30 per 
cent Nordic, 55 per cent Alpine and 15 per 
cent Mediterranean. France is thus statis- 
tically an Alpine land, that element being 
more numerous than the two other stocks 
put together. Roughly speaking, the Nor- 
dics are clustered in the north and the 
Mediterraneans in the south, the Alpines 
forming a broad band between. There are, 
however, many exceptions to this, the race 
map of France being quite complicated. 
There is also a distinct connection between 
race and social status. The upper classes 
and the city populations tend to be Nordic 
or Mediterranean, while the peasantry tend 
to be Alpine in blood. The solid French 
peasant is certainly a good Alpine type. 

Spain is predominantly a Mediterranean 
nation, 85 per cent of the Spanish people 
belonging to that race, with 10 per cent Nor- 
dics and 5 per cent Alpines. Nordic blood 
is mainly confined to the upper classes. The 
Spanish Alpines are tucked away in the ex- 


descen:!ants of Alpines who entered Spain 
many thousand years ago; but the racial 
traits still persist, and the inhabitants of 
these districts are recognized today as being 
unusually solid, tenacious and hard working. 
As for Portugal, it is overwhelmingly 
Mediterranean in race. There are no Al- 
pines and very few Nordics. In Southern 
Portugal the population is distinctly tinged 
with negro blood. Some centuries ago large 
numbers of negroes were brought in as 
slaves to work on the great estates of the 
south, which has an almost semitropical cli- 
mate. Furthermore, a certain amount of 
negro blood seeps in continually from Por- 
tugal’s African colonies. The result is that 
the populations both of the southern coun- 
tryside and of the port towns show many 
negroid types. The effect of this African 
infusion upon the Portuguese stock has un- 
doubtedly been a depressing one. 
Italy, though politically united, is ra- 
cially divided into two very different peo- 
ples. The north is inhabited by a sturdy 
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I Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT NOW, today, I offer you an opportunity to be your own boss—to work just as 
many hours a day as you please—to start when you want to and quit when you want 


to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If it does, 
then let me tell you what J. R. Head did in a small 
town in Kansas. Head lives in a town 
of 631 people. He was sick, broke, 
out of a job. He accepted my offer. 
I gave him the same chance I am now 
offering you. At this new work he 
has made as high as $69.50 for one 
day’s work. 

You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let me 
tellyouabout E. A. Sweet of Michigan. 
Hewasanelectricalengineeranddidn’t 
know anything about selling. In his 


Inside of six months he was making 
between $600 and $1,200 a month. 
W. J. McCrary is another man I 


| want to tell you about. His regular 
treme north of the country. They are the | 
| work has enabled him to make $9,000 a year. 


job paid him $2.00 a day, but this wonderful new 


Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made these 
men so successful. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40.00 a day? 


A Clean, High-grade, 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in the leading mag- 
azines. A good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for 
summer or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, made of 
fine materials, for men, women and children, and 
sells for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. All 
our orders come through our own representatives. 
Within the next few months we will pay repre- 
sentatives more than three hundred thousand 
dollars for sending us orders. 

And now I am offering you the chance to be- 
come our representative in your territory and get 
your share of that three hundred thousand dollars. 
All you do is to take orders. We do the rest. 
We deliver. We collect and you get your money 
the same day you take the order. 


J. R. HEAD 


You can see how simple it is. We furnish you 
with a complete outfit and tell you how to get 
the business in your territory. We help you to get 
started. If you send us only four average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, you 
will make $100 a week. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, hereis your chance to find out, 
for this is the same proposition that 
enabled George Garon to make a 
clear profit of $40.00 in his first day’s 
work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit 
in a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 

If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you the 
easiest, quickest, simplest plan for making money 
that you ever heard of. If you are interested in a 
chance to earn $200 a week and can devote all your 
time or only an hour or so a day to my proposition, 
write your name down below, cut out the coupon 
and mailit tomeat once. You take norisk, and this 
may be the one outstanding opportunity of your life 
to earn more money than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything and you will have a chance 
to go right out and make big money. Doit. Don’t 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupen now. 
C. E. COMER, THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. B-611 Dayton, Ohio 


JUST, MAIL THIS NOW%? 


THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. B-611, Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 

representative. Send me complete details of your offer 

without cost or slightest obligation to me. 

Name_ 


Address. 
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| Alpine stock, considerably leavened with 


Nordic blood. The south is almost purely 
Mediterranean in race, tinctured in the ex- 


| treme south—especially in Sicily—by Afri- 


can and Asiatic strains. The racial difference 


| between north and south is so evident that 
| it strikes even the casual tourist. 


The 
Italians recognize it frankly. It is well 
known that the north runs Italy and looks 
down on the backward south. The racial 
make-up of Italy as a whole is about as 
follows: 25 per cent Alpine, 10 per cent 
Nordic, 65 per cent Mediterranean. 

-Turning now to Northern Europe, we 
find the Scandinavian nations overwhelm- 
ingly of Nordic blood. In Norway and 
Denmark there is a small Alpine element, 
descended, as already stated, from migra- 
tions in prehistoric times. Sweden, how- 
ever, is 100 per cent Nordic—the only 
purely Nordic nation in the world. 

Holland is predominantly Nordic, with a 
small Alpine element. Belgium, on the other 
hand, is sharply divided on race lines. The 
open plains of Northern and Western Bel- 
gium are inhabited by a strongly Nordic 
stock—the Flemings. The hilly, wooded re- 
gions of Southeastern Belgium are inhabited 
by a strongly Alpine stock—the Walloons. 
The two stocks differ markedly in tempera- 
ment, speak different languages, and in- 
stinctively dislike each other. Common 
fear of powerful neighbors alone keeps them 
politically together, and it is very possible 
that Belgium may some day split up. 

The racial situation in Germany is de- 
cidedly complicated. Taken as a whole, 
Germany is Alpine rather than Nordic in 
race, something like 60 per cent of its popu- 
lation being classifiable as Alpines, while 
the remaining 40 per cent are predomi- 
nantly Nordic in blood. This, however, is 
by no means the whole story. To begin 
with, in Germany perhaps more than any- 
where else in Europe, the two races have 
intermarried wholesale. It is probable that 
a clear majority of the German people are of 
mixed blood. This is particularly true of 
Central Germany, where one sees great 
numbers of what scientists call disharmonic 
types—persons, say, with blondish hair 
and light eyes, yet with round Alpine heads 
and thick-set bodies. In Northwestern 
Germany, however, the population is al- 
most purely Nordic, while in the south- 
ern highlands and the eastern provinces 
the peasantry is practically pure Alpine. 
Yet here again we get a fresh complication, 
because in both’ Southern and Eastern 
Germany race runs strongly with social 
status. Even in the most Alpine parts of 
Germany the aristocracy tends to be Nor- 
dic, while the towns are more Nordic than 
the countryside. This seems to be one of 
the chief reasons for the marked class dis- 
tinctions that prevail in German social life. 
Again, racial differences have much to do 
with the contrasts in temperament and 
the latent dislike that exists between north 
and south. 


Germany Largely Alpine 


As we have already remarked, Germany 
has for centuries been getting more Alpine 
in blood. The terrible wars that ravaged 
Germany in the past were immensely de- 
structive of Nordic life. The late war con- 
tinued this process, while Germany’s present 
economic situation bears much harder on 
its Nordic than on its Alpine elements. 
The Alpinization of Germany is proceeding 
rapidly today. 

Switzerland and German Austria are 
racially much the same as Southern Ger- 
many. Both countries are predominantly 
Alpine in blood, but with a strong Nordic 
element, much intermarriage between the 
races and a tendency of Nordic blood to 
prevail in the upper classes and the town 


populations. Theracial make-yp ‘ 
land is about two-thirds Alpine | 
third Nordic. In German Ay| 
Nordic element is probably es 
numerous. 

When we touch Eastern Edin 
racial conditions very different 
in the countries to the west. In 
Europe the racial elements have } 
established and are more or less 
to one another. In Eastern Euro), 
other hand, racial movements }} 
more violent and recent, and y) 
justments are not well establish 
whole situation is at once less st, 
more complex. 

Over the greater part of this 
area, stretching from Russia to t}} 
Peninsula, Alpine stocks tend to) 
most numerous racial element "j 
pecially true of the various Slay) 
Of course there is no such thing / 
race, any more than there is suc; 
as a Latin race. In each case t} 
really means a group of peoples wi| 
languages and cultures. With 
the fact that they belong main’ 
same race has made a more or le 
tive bond of sympathy between t} 
this sympathy has not produced) 
found political consequences th; 
offhand be assumed. It has not 
any general political union bet 
Slav peoples. That would have lp 
against the Alpine racial temp 
which, as we have already seen, 
relatively small political groupe 
to quarrel than to fuse. 


Asiatic Elements . 

The Alpines are, however, nn 
most numerous element in the 
pean racial situation.._ There iso 
able Nordic blood in Northwest«, 
and a good deal of Mediterranea 
the Balkans, especially in Greecey 
mainly a Mediterranean nation’] 
these familiar stocks, however, tl 
Eastern Europe powerful Asiatic 
that make fresh difficulties. Fol 
1500 years Eastern Europe has erg 
a long series of Asiatic invasior 
Asiatic elements—Huns, Mongolil 
Turks, Jews, gypsies, and manypi 
have left their mark on the vaiu 
European populations. In some |r 
have widely intermarried; in of 
they have remained largely distitt 
ing separate castes or communiti 
both cases the general effect hit 
confuse and complicate the situa) 

If we pass from the Balkans tot}t 
regions of Western Asia, collectiv} 
as the Near East, we find still 0 
fused and unstable racial conditns 
older elements of the population: 
seem to belong to stocks akin tone 
pean Alpines and Mediterranean ! 
Near East has for ages been this 
such sweeping invasions and vie 
racial displacements that those oft 
today are overlaid and intermille 
alien elements from Central Asian 
from Africa. In many places therh 
a general mongrelization, with/e 
results. A few stocks like the der 
and the Armenians have kept ti 
identity, but they are the excepin 
than the rule. 

So ends our preliminary surve ‘ 
sequent articles we will view pse 
conditions in various parts of E 0 
the Near East, discussing many | h 
not forgetting that racial fa 
though often overlooked in ca i 
is perhaps the most fundamentadl 

Editor’s Note—This is the first ol § 
articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next wi 4 
an early issue. 


man. Camp ‘Stove along! Cooks anything you want, any style, anywhere—whenever your 


appetite yells ‘“‘food’’! Bakes, boils, toasts; 


The only camp stove with all these better 
features built in—w arming cabinet, wind-baffle, 
oven, heating drum, air pump, fuel tank, quick- 
hot- blast generator—all included in one complete 
unit, attached right to the stove. No extras to 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago 


Coleman 


TRADE*MARK REG 


fries, broils, roasts. Quick action! 


buy. Burns common motor cee Folds up like 
asmall suit case. Price in U.S. A. $13.50 complete. 

Write for descriptive literature and the name of 
your nearest Coleman dealer. Address Camping 
Dept. P-20. 


Factory & General Offices: WICHITA, KANS. 
Los Angeles Canadian Factory: Toronto 


amp Stove 


THE BLACK GOLCONDA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


) kind of initial production any- 
full of paradox, surprise and in- 
n. Once the oil man drilled on 
oday, with every resource that 
d experience can mobilize, the 
tilla gamble. There is no royal 


+ word “gamble” you reach one 
fit outstanding features. The 

sctivity is the most highly specu- 
e world. In the hunt for oil, as 
», ast of the proverbial tomorrow, 
| ws what the day will bring forth. 
nd layman must take the same 


7 isis why nearly every other man 
bheet has lost his first $1000 of 
jpil stocks. 
of the vagaries of petroleum is 
it it is practically impossible to 
‘dard chemical formula to cover 
ac of the crude product. This is 
» physical qualities of the oil in 
is Where the petroleum in 
<1] fields, which comprise South 
a; nd South Texas, is poor—if not 
¢ lacking—in so-called gasoline 
‘is rich in valuable lubricating 
i@ The product of the Mid- 
field—that is, Kansas, Okla- 
x) Northern Texas—is_ ideally 
| the extraction of gasoline. So 


g¢a hint of the uncertainty of the 
s 1en I say that the very origin of 
uris still in doubt. One theory is 
jsnorganic—that is, the develop- 
o| chemical action on rocks form- 
(the earth’s crust. Another holds 
igrganic, resulting from the decay 
tae and animal matter, both land 
i]. Only one scientific question re- 
‘jis settled—namely, that it is a 
syneral. The wildcatter needs no 
st!) acquaint him with this fact. 

med it out of wide and costly 


probably more ignorance about 
¢7 other commodity, and it is not 
‘the suckers who buy promotion 
iy holes or wells that are never 
_ large number of people, for 
e, ill believe that John D. Rocke- 
der spends all his wakeful hours 
tway, in New York, wearing out 
and scissors cutting bond cou- 
matter of fact, the total Stand- 
is now have more than 300,000 


¢-and it invests the whole in- 
W1 the element of chance—is the 
id and no less appreciated hazard 


u on. 
~*roblem of Oversupply 


mis not an annual crop. Unlike 
cannot be branded or repro- 
man who drills a well ordina- 
e ground from the owner, and 
iis a comparatively small par- 
@iist get action on the bonus that 
Sor the lease or he loses. This 
-called competitive drilling, be- 
agle producing well in what is 
oroved—a producing—area is 
Train the oil from the adjacent 
Oil leases expire, and time is 
f€ part of the essence of the con- 


yi begin to see why, with the dis- 
ich pools, such as those at Santa 
, Signal Hill, and Huntington 
ern California, there is such 
al of drilling, resulting in a vast, 
Ki flood of oil, with the inevitable 
dtion. This is especially true 
(i are put down on town lots. The 
te garnered while the going is 
Utrwise the fellow alongside will 
t Human nature is one of the real 
drives the derricks. In other 
ly by reducing oil to pos- 
, by actually producing it— 
n be created. Real con- 
ipportionment to the needs 
surplus times, is well-nigh 
put this in another way, let 
of the best known of Amer- 
who said: 
must spend itself, as does a 
, before calm settles down 
-be calculated. The source 
tly governed by the acci- 
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dent of the discovery of new pools and the | 
rapidity with which they can be drained 
after discovery. Hence either an over- 
supply or a shortage constantly threatens. 
Prices react readily to supply, although 
supply may not always react readily to 
prices.”’ 

In the conditions just described you have 
the crux of the oil industry. They explain 
why a business with a total investment of 
more than $8,000,000,000, whose fleets of 
tankers ply the Seven Seas, whose tank 
cars are on every railroad, whose 60,000 
miles of pipe line gridiron the country, and 
whose output is absolutely indispensable 
to the conduct of life and commerce, up to 
barely half a year ago could base its esti- 
mates on only a six months’ supply of raw 
material, while at the time I write, thanks 
to the overproduction of 1923, it can calcu- 
late on an eight months’ reserve. 

Here, too, is the reason why the range of 
price of the crude article varies more in oil 
than in almost any other huge undertaking. 
In Texas, for example, following the un- 
leashing of the Spindletop flood, petroleum 
sold as low as three cents a barrel. Even 
the Mid-Continent output, which is so well 
adapted for refining into gasoline, has been 
forty cents a barrel. Yet in 1920 it fetched 
$3.50. No wonder the pioneers called the 
industry a game, the title that has clung 
tenaciously ever since, despite expansion 
to the proportions where organization, 
manufacturing and transportation facili- 


ties vie with those of steel and coal. 


Fortunes Won and Lost 


With coal, iron or agricultural products 
the reverse is true. As more than one big 
producer has pointed out, the miners of 
minerals can decrease their output with no 
loss in title to that which they leave undis- 
turbed. 

A coal or iron area may be blocked out, 
and the owner not only knows just what 
he has but just where it is. Moreover, it is 
accessible whenever he wants it. The 
farmer likewise can rotate his crops or let | 
his fields lie fallow. In these instances the 
producer can adapt his supply to demand. 

Not so with oil. It is migratory and 
must be trapped once it pours forth from its 
age-old receptacles. It flows, or must be 
pumped, until exhaustion ends the chapter. 
The only way to stabilize production is to 
cease drilling. This seems a simple formula, 
but the moment the offensive for new areas 
stops, the growing demand for gasoline, lu- 
bricants and fuel oil consumes the available 
stores and wildcatting must begin all over 
again. 

No detail of the oil industry—and it is a 
necessary part of this prelude—has stirred 
the popular imagination quite so much as 
what might be termed the fortune phase. 
Oil seems to be synonymous with fabulous 
return. Andrew Carnegie’s Millionaire 
Club, enriched by the United States Steel 
merger, was a group of pikers alongside the 
coterie that has made fortunes in oil. The 
greatest single accumulation of wealth of 
modern times started in a modest marketing- 
and-refining business at Cleveland and 
rolled up the Rockefeller fortune. 

By this performance oil did much more 
than make Rockefeller the present-day 
Creesus. It gave every unscrupulous stock 
promoter the opportunity to say to his | 
gullible victims, ‘‘ You can do likewise.” As | 
a selling point in stock promotion its only 
rival has been the original Bell telephone 
stock. The arguments have been over- 
worked and have drained the people’s 
purse of billions of dollars. 

Yet you have only to run the range of the 
American oil fields to find that linked with 
the hot touch of the promoter is the Midas 
touch born of happy accident. For every 
Klondike and Kimberley there have been 
a dozen Rangers and Burkburnetts. 

Take the Ranger field, which is in North | 
Central Texas. For years the farmers of 
that vicinity were pinched by poverty and 
racked by vicissitude. Drought ravaged 
their possessions. A public fund had to be 
raised to relieve the acute distress. Sud- 
denly oil was discovered on a farm and 
wealth flowed in almost in competition 
with the tide of black fluid that gushed 
from the ground. It isa curious commen- | 
tary on the human being that in such times 
all sense of proportion is lost. 

The story is told at Fort Worth of a 
farmer who received $500,000 for his land. | 
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Made of the same materials the Ford 
body, the Ford Fore Door is sold 
complete with flanged frame and 
latch. Can be installed by anyone 


WADE-FREEMAN MEG. CO. 


All “ Korrect 
Shape” Shoes 
ave molded to 
the lasts under 


%-ton pres- 


Ford Owner—with a Ford 
Fore Door on your Ford Touring Car 
or Roadster, you will no longer have 
to climb out the side, or crawl over 
your friends in the front seat. 


in 30 minutes—by a mechanic in less 
time—and will last as long as the car. 


$9.50 buys a Ford Fore Door from 
your dealer, or send us a certified 
check or money order for same 
amount and we will ship one, ex- 
press prepaid. 

Don’t wait. Get your Ford Fore 
Door now— today. 


DEALERS: We have a sales proposition you 
can’t afford to pass up—write:for it now. 


“Step out 

“See : 

BAU! 703 WEDGEWOOD AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


B TRADE MARK 
Reg.US PatOff. 


Tre ‘Burtt PaekaRD 
Korrect Shape’ 


—s ry 
Ud 


EAR SMART SHOES —you can get any 


sore you want with the Comfort you need ! 

“Korrect Shape” Shoes appeal to particular men 
because of their smart style, fine leathers, and shoe- 
making. And. “Korrect Shape” shoes afford that 
foot comfort that results from building them over 
exclusive “Korrect Shape” lasts. 


$10 


for most 
styles 


All styles of “Korrect Shape” lasts are shaped to 
conform to the contour of the foot. 


“Korrect Shape” shoes fit, hold 
and support the feet —in style! 
They have been doing so for 
more than fifty years. 


& Flint Co. 


MAKERS 


Copley Last 
Just one of 
many smart styles 


Send for booklet 
and name 
of dealer 
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Each Serves Its Community 


In Fraser, Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 
a telephone exchange that connects with the mountain 
homes of cowmen, miners, homesteaders and _tie-cutters. 
In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some 120,000 telephones. This 
building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 
engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
viding space for over 7000 telephone workers. 

Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 
economical telephone service in its own community. They 
stand at the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 
Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System; and they illus- 
trate the varied ways in which that need is being met. One 
of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 
System is real estate, comprising nearly 1700 buildings 
acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and so to situate each new building—whether executive 
office, central office, storehouse or garage—that it shall 
serve its community with the utmost efficiency and economy, 
and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS. Newly patented Envelope Sealer. Seals 
3500 envelopes hour. Remarkable new invention. Tremendous de- 
mand! Absolutely no competition. Retails $4 only. Five Year guar- 
antee. Durable, handsome. Worth $20,000 yearly. Write or wire free 


particulars. Consolidated Company, 100A Boylston, Boston, Mass. 
ATENTS. “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
Send model or sketch of your in- 

vention for our FREE opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
Ison Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


Write for free Guide Books and 


4 


i 
Catalog Free 


This Is a Picture Age 
It is a pleasure to hang pictures 
on your fine walls when you use 


é Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use — Protect your walls 
Sold everywhere. 
10c pkts. In Canada 15c. 
Yy MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Build a SUPER HETERODYN 
s, With BRANSTON Parts 


Easy to hook up and operate. Log all stations and 
select at will. Get prices on transformers and neces- 
sary parts. Also our book on Super Heterodyne 
Theory and construction. Immediate Delivery. At 
your dealer's or write for information. 

CHAS. A. BRANSTON, Inc., 810 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y 
In Canada—Chas. A. Branston, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


POSITION & 
NOW OPEN 


840 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


ative. 


GHT in your locality, we 
have an opening for an en- 
ergetic subscription represent- 
No experience neces- 
sary. Easy,pleasant, profitable. 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt.,Washington, D.C. | 


2 +4 = \ ar: 
30 Days Free Trial. 
Select “ from 44 Styles, colorsand ff SENG 
sizes, famous Ranger bicycles. Delivered free [fl 
on approval, express prepaid, at Factory Prices. 
] Months to if desired. Parents 
2 often advance first WM 
deposit. Boys can earn small payments. 
Wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at 
res way below usual prices. Send No @ 
oney. Write for our marvelous prices and terms, 
Me ad Cycle Company hub nadie 
Dept. G55 Chicago. free catalog 


SURFACING FLOORS 
Make $5,000 to $10,000 a year surfacing 
\ floors with ‘‘American Universal’’ elec- 
trically driven machine. Replaces six 
hand scrapers—earns you six men’s pay. Small 
amount of money starts you. No special train- 
ing or experience required. Interesting work in 
a new and uncrowded field. 


Big Demand for Work 


Every newly laid floor must be surfaced 
Every old floor represents a resurfacing 
job for you. We show you how to get 
. the work, furnish office forms, adver- 
m, tising matter, etc, In fact, we set you 
up in a big paying business of your 
own. Here's an opportunity of a 
life-time. Write today for com- 
plete details. 
American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co. 
536 So.St. Clair St., Toledo, 0. 


Should make up to $1.50 an 
hour. Write today, without ob- 
ligation, to The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, 772 Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When he told his wife that he was rich 
and wanted to do something for her, her 
sole comment was, ‘I wonder if we could 
buy a new ax. The old one has several 
nicks in it.”’ 

The wife of a neighboring farmer, who 
got $100,000 for the lease of part of his 
acreage, bought a bottle of olives with her 
first money. Her husband asked her what 
they were. 

She replied, ‘‘They are olives. All the 
best hotels have them and I think we can 
afford to eat them now.” 

Another woman, whose husband was the 
owner of one of the original sections of the 
Burkburnett field, arrayed herself in newly 
acquired diamonds and went to a Dallas 
restaurant, determined to order the most 


| expensive food she could find. After a long 


study of the card she finally decided on 
ham and eggs! These stories could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The point to be em- 
phasized is that in no other activity has 
wealth broken so swiftly and with such 
amazing results as in oil. 

Oil fortune does not draw the color line. 
For years the Osage Indians were nomads, 
merely wards of the masterful white man. 
From the far South they trekked to Kansas, 
and finally, by the grace of Government, 
settled in Oklahoma. On their reservation 
the Burbank and other oil fields were 
brought in and a golden flood literally 
dropped into the blankets of the red men. 
They are today the wealthiest people per 
capita in the world. If Alexander Pope had 
known about them he might easily have 
changed his famous line so as to read, ‘‘ Lo, 
the rich Indian.” 

Each one of the 2229 surviving members 
of the tribe had a minimum annual income 
of $12,000 last year. One of them, Mary 
Elkins, received $103,000 as her share in 
1923. She happens to be the last surviving 
member of her family and inherited the 
rights of all her kin. During the past few 
years the Osages have piled up in royalties 
and lease money a gross principal of more 
than $125,000,000, and it is growing fast. 

The result is that the red man and the 
big red car are inseparable at Pawhuska, 
the seat of the reservation. One Osage, in 
the fullness of his oil prosperity, got tired of 
riding in a seated position in his limousine 
and bought a motor hearse so that he could 
sleep at ease as he traveled. The whole 
story of the Osage Indians, however, will 
be told in detail in a later article. I men- 
tion it here to show the freaks of fate in 
petroleum. 


Osage Land Auctions 


Hardly less picturesque is the romance of 


| the few Creek Indians in Oklahoma, to 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


whom the famous Cushing pool was a bless- 
ing that worked in strange ways its fruits to 
bestow. The John D. Rockefeller of the 
Creeks is Jackson Barnett, who, unlike his 
Osage brothers, presented the extraordi- 


| nary spectacle of having more than $1,000,- 
| 000 to his credit in the bank without the 


resource of capacity to spend more than 


HIGHEST REFERENCEs | fifty dollars a month. His sole needs were 


| a cabin, a pipe, a gun, simple food and a 


pony. When a white woman finally mar- 
ried him his scale of expenditures in- 
creased. Even then the Government was 
put to some trouble to find an outlet for his 
increasing income. 

These noble red men and their equally 
fortunate white farmer brothers, whether 
in Oklahoma, Texas, California or else- 
where, have been raised to affluence be- 
cause of the amazing increase in the price 
of oil lands. Twenty years ago you could 
lease a tract, even in the Osage country, as 


| cheaply as twenty-five or fifty cents an 


acre, and much of it went begging. 
In 1922 the Gypsy Oil Company, the 


| Oklahoma subsidiary of the Gulf, paid 


| $1,600,000 for a lease on 160 acres in the 


Osage territory, or at the rate of $10,000 an 
acre. Some smaller pieces fetched $15,000 
an acre. It is well to remember that these 


| prices were paid merely for the right to 
| drill on this ground. The Indian owner 
also receives a royalty of .2 per cent of the 


market price of all the oil produced. 

So keen is the struggle for these Osage 
lands that they are sold at auction. In 
summer the auctions are held in the open 
air under a tree in Pawhuska, which is 
called the Million-Dollar Tree. At the 
June sale in 1922 sixteen leases brought a 
total bonus of $10,504,000, or an average of 
$656,500 a lease. 

Wherever you turn in oil you encounter 
vagary and inconsistency. The graveyard 
of high hope or an exhausted area may 
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skirt an overnight El Dorado, 
Powell field, the wonder domaiy 
and the largest producer yet dj 
the whole United States. To , 
what has happened here you m 
told that oil is found in sands, 
permeates the sands precisely ag) 
into a loaf of sugar. The gan 
a sort of sponge. Sugar melts, 
and the sands do not; but the | 
popular explanation, is the sar 
In 1895 oil was discovered a 
in shallow sands. It was a me 
duction and was believed to re 
capacity of all the contiguous t 
cluding the present Powell f 
located nine miles away. Fe 
years the oil operators at Corsie; 
walked over the Monte Cri 
Powell without knowing tha 
treading on a treasure-trove 
to discover the mother pool we 
tirely due to the old hit-or-y 
where-you-find-it methods. — 
The discovery of the Mexi 
same area as Powell and part 
bearing zone, technically 
Balcones Fault—a fault is 
the earth—that traverses T. 
bringing in of the bonanza fi 
ble Oil and Refining Comp 
four leading Texas companies 
Standard of New Jersey owns 
interest, began, in 1922, to 
develop a considerable part of 
the Powell field, which at hi 
ay- 


produced 356,000 barrels a d; 
ican record. 


Science to the Resc 


Many of the distinct—one 
fantastic—phases of oil producti 
phasized in the Powell field. Fi 
the fact that it was overlooked s 
is almost inconceivable that wl 
called the backbone of the petrol 
try of Texas should have had it 
unsuspected for more than a ql 
tury, although it was practical 
by a forest of derricks. There ¢ 
more typical illustration of the h 
uncertainties of the great game of 

Another feature is that the ori 
ators in what is known as the 
Powell district did not profit | 
covery. The Humble company, 
the largest interest in Powell, \ 
outsider and got in only after. 
given the cue. 

The third and probably most 
aspect is that it represents th 
geological investigation as an ¢ 
duction to a greater degree tha 
obtained in any other American | 
Out of 195 wells put down by th 
190 were producers. It was nota 
traditional hunch that oil was 
straight science. The area was ' 
geologists until every subsoil m 
been revealed. 

This leads to what is, with t 
exception of the tremendous 
the industry itself, the outstan 
the progress of the business. It 
very thing that made Powell 
namely, geological icnowledi 
come to the crossroads of produ 
borderland, so to speak, betwe 
and the new eras—and it is well 
while to pause a moment and se 
itmeans. Much of the futureof 
upon just how far this invoking 
can go. - 

To appreciate the value of 
tack that the industry has take 
know that out of the immense 
United States—approximately 
000 acres—only 2,000,000 acres 
produced oil in commercial quan 
accepted that 60 per cent of 0 
not produce oil under any cire 
The remaining 800,000,000 a 
territory are not all good prospec 
experts have gone so far as to 
only 4,000,000 of these acres ar: 
as potential petroleum fields. 

Although the oil industry 1s! 
than sixty years old, it is only 
ten or twelve years that gene 
been made of geology. The | 
man scoffed at the geologist, cé 
long-haired highbrow and said t 
the only test. Yet in the early d 
tests were not always located 
random. : It is an old saying in t 
that the best evidence of oil is ! 
fore it was believed that the ' 
natural seepages was favorabl 
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against any burning surface, the Firefoam 
Foamite equipment forms a clinging, air-tight 
<et that instantly smothers out fire and keeps it out 


ie under this blanket of foam, 
oly cannot burn. 

¢ the tough, adhesive Firefoam 
take hold of any burning surface, 
:can dislodge them. Great heat 
‘them in vain. 

linging Firefoam sticks tight to 
(ilings—floats on any liquid—puts 
fire and keeps it out. 


(e—finally—is sure protection 
against every kind of fire 


jars Foamite Protection has 
¢ great industrial plants. 
\-adapted to every type and size of 
{r factories and office buildings 
htels and theatres—for the home 
2age. 

ie last is a safeguard for your 
ly—the one sure weapon that 
«3 fire. 


l:an make more certain that fire 


Kansas City Boston 


New Orleans, etc. 


Chicago 


ik: 


Shot out in a swift stream 
from Foamite equipment 7 7 


will never destroy the things you have 
spent years to acquire. 


Don’t depend wholly on the Fire De- 
partment. The first five minutes of help- 
less waiting are often fatal! 


Don’t gamble on old-fashioned ‘‘extin- 
guishing’’ devices. The odds may be 
heavily against you. 

Don’t leave everything to insurance. 
Money can’t restore lost business or life! 


FOAMITE Protection 
is available in a form 
adequate for every 
type of fire risk: 2% and 
5-gallon hand ex- 
tinguishers, 40-gallon 
engines on wheels, 
motorized units for fire 
departments and com- 
plete system installa- 
tions. 


mite-(hilds Grporation 


Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


902 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Cleveland 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


— 
Sales and Engineering Representatives in the leading cities of all countries 


Pittsburgh Detroit Denver Philadelphia 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 


At left: Cross-section showing how 
the countless adhesive bubbles of 
Firefoam cling to a burning object, 
their air-tight blanket shutting out 
oxygen so that fire is impossible. After 
the fire is out the foam may be brushed 
away 


Millions of clinging, air-tight bubbles 
instantly kill fire at the start 


How your business—home—family 
—can have this sure safeguard 


There is a form of Foamite equipment for every 
kind of fire risk—domestic, municipal and indus- 
trial. Foamite-Childs fire protection engineers 
can prescribe just what your risks call for— 
whether Foamite hand extinguishers, portable 
engines, motorized units, or system installations. 


Behind these engineers is a company with 27 
years’ experience in manufacturing and placing 
fire protection equipment of all kinds—serving 
many large industrial companies and public 
utilities and institutions. 


Our service representatives located at 290 
convenient centers will give prompt attention to 
your needs. 


Free Booklet: Send for your copy of the 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Essentials of Self- 
Protection Against Fire.’’ It tells what Foamite 
Protection has accomplished, how it applies to 
different fire risks, and what it will do for you. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon to Foamite- 
Childs Corporation, 902 Turner Street, Utica, 
NERY 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 
902 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y-. 


Please send free booklet. I am interested in the fire-risks 
checked below. 


General Factory 
Oil, Paint 


Home 
Motor Cars 
and Trucks 


Garage 
Marine 
Property 


Chemical Risks 


Name 


Street_ 


_More Money 
What Would You Do With It? 


Gaus wana ee 


pay 


ee 
bi 
& 
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a gata) Bias ty aha! 
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Suppose you could add $25.00, $20.00 or 
even $10.00 a week regularly to your present 
income—could you spend it pleasantly and 
profitably ? 

Think it over. For if you want more money, 
there is an easy way to get it—a way that is 
bringing extra dollars to men and women 
the country over. 


What Others Have Done 


All over the land are scattered 
prosperous, contented representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentle- 
man. Many of them, who devote 
a large part or all of their time to 
subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practi- 
cally all of them receive from us 
for their spare time up to $1.50 an 


~~ <4 ; hour. Yet the popularity of the 
Mate ifs three Curtis publications isso great 
Precsd that these subscription workers 


have hardly scratched the surface 
of the opportunities open to live 
workers in every community. As 
Mr. Hoefer, who has specialized 
with The Country Gentleman, so 
truly remarks, ‘“‘Any hustler should 
easily earn $100.00 to $200.00 
extra each month looking after 
the renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for the Curtis publications.”’ 


What You Should 
Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. If you have 
even an hour or two a week to spare, 
you can turn them to pleasant money- 
making. Age is no barrier to success. 
Whether you are under twenty or more 
than fourscore, we have a plan of work 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

for development. As a matter of fact, an 
oil seepage is an outcropping of an oil- 
bearing sandstone from which all the com- 
mercial qualities of the hydrocarbons—the 
principal ingredients of petroleum—have 
had an opportunity to escape into the 
atmosphere. Contrary to the general be- 
lief, a seepage, therefore, is no sure sign of 
the accumulation of oil in the vicinity. 

Again there were operators—and some of 
the small independents still follow the same 
rule—who worked on hunches, which were 
influenced by real or fancied resemblance 
of the topography or vegetation to that oc- 
curring in some developed area with which 
they were familiar. Still other operators 
made a practice of assembling blocks of 
acreage and drilling on them without set- 
ting up any claim that local conditions were 
in any way favorable. It was to finance 
such enterprises that the oil-stock promoter 
first launched his offensive. The natural 
result was that the public paid for a great 
many dry holes. 

Then, too, your old-timer did not spurn 
the use of a wiggle stick, which has so often 
been used to locate water; and also a doo- 
dle bug, a mechanical contrivance that was 
supposed to indicate the spot where a well 
could be drilled. Usually, however, it was a 
case of hunch. A considerable portion of 
the huge early losses in wildcatting grew 
out of the failure to make a proper scien- 
tific examination of the area to be drilled. 

Today the big oil company would face 
bankruptcy if it operated on a hunch. Most 
of the finds of the last five years have re- 
sulted almost solely from geological pre- 
paredness. The average man does not 
realize, perhaps, that in every important 
oil organization there is a biography of each 
well put down, whether it yields oil or not. 
There is a so-called graphic log which shows 
in colors the formations that the drill pene- 
trates, foot by foot. It is the vivid story of 
the well from the moment the first earth 
was turned until oil was struck or the drill- 
ing abandoned. Specimens of all rock and 
sand encountered are carefully labeled and 
preserved. These exhibits form the basis 
for the estimate of possibilities in other 
areas. There are maps of the subsoil that 
might have been made by some super X ray 
penetrating the heart of the earth. 


Keeping Tabs on Other Fields 


Not only does every highly developed 
oil-production concern know what its own 
forces are doing but also what every com- 
petitor is literally driving at. The oil fields 
are scrutinized by so-called scouts, who 
send in to their home offices daily reports of 
the progress made by all the wells in their 
territory. These reports are tabulated and 
kept almost up to the minute. 

At Tulsa, for example, I wanted to know 
what progress was being made with a cer- 
tain well in the Burbank field, and I asked 
the manager of one of the biggest produc- 
tion companies there to tell me. He took 
me into what is known as a map room and 
pulled out a long envelope upon which was 
written the number of the well I had in 
mind. In less than five minutes he had told 
me when it was spudded in, as the begin- 
ning of drilling operations is termed, and 
the exact depth registered the day before, 
together with every formation that had 
been encountered. In oil as in everything 
else, knowledge is power. 

This elaborate preparation operates not 
only in the fields of actual production 
but in the unknown areas. The agricul- 
tural explorer who secures foreign lands for 
new fruits and vegetables has his double in 
the American oil hunter—usually a geol- 
ogist—who is on the eternal quest for what 
has become the most precious of all min- 
erals. Despite all this acquired geological 
knowledge and experience, the industry 
still awaits the great discovery that will 
eliminate the dry-hole hazard. Because of 
it, uncertainty still claims petroleum for its 
own. Geology has merely minimized the 
elusiveness of the product. 

Yet without geology as an aid to oil find- 
ing, the Gypsy Oil Company would never 
have paid that record price of $1,600,000 
for the right to drill on a quarter section of 
land in the Osage Reservation. That science 
did not err is proved by the fact that the 
company is already to the good on the 
transaction. Other big companies have 
had similar experience, although sometimes 
where oil is found on a million-dollar lease— 
there are fifteen of them in Oklahoma—the 
quantity is not always up to expectation. 
The big fact is that geology reduces the 
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Increased Costs of Drit 
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What are the facts? On the first of Jan- 
uary of this year the number of producing 
wells in the United States was 285,000, yet 
the daily average production was only 
seven barrels for each, and this estimate is 
considered high. This slight average shat- 
ters the popular conception of what an oil 
well does. 

During 1923 exactly 24,658 wells were 
completed in this country. This is at the 
rate of about sixty-seven a day. Of this 
number 17,318 brought in oil, 2011 were 
gas wells, while 5329, or more than one- 
fifth, were dry holes. As most people know, 
when you drill for oil you sometimes get 
gas, or both. 

Another side light on the perils of pro- 
duction may be gained from the results 
of three years’ drilling east of the Rocky 
Mountains, classified as to output. Out of 
a total of 78,502 wells put down, 19,784, or 
a little more than 25 per cent, were dry. 
Only 746, or less than 1 per cent, produced 
2000 barrels a day or better. The major 
numberof producing wells—27,570—yielded 
only twenty-five barrels or less. 

Considering production in still a different 
way brings the amazing disclosure that the 
great bulk of it comes from comparatively 
few wells. At the risk of imposing more dull 
statistics, let me present the figures. In 
August, 1922, it took 78,651 wells, or 28.08 
per cent of the total number, to produce 
approximately 1,400,000 barrels a day. In 
October of 1923, 6464 wells, or only 2.27 per 


| cent of the total number, produced an equal 


amount of oil. This was due, of course, to 
the sensational production in the Southern 
California and Texas fields. This relation- 
ship practically remains at the time I write, 
which is in February, although many of the 
flush fields have passed the peak or are 


| on the down grade, thereby increasing the 


number of wells for a given output. 

At the time when our daily production 
was about 2,250,000 barrels a day, E. W. 
Marland estimated that 5000 wells were 
producing 1,250,000 barrels a day, or more 
than half. This was an average of 250 bar- 
rels to the well. During the same period 
250,000 wells were producing 250,000 bar- 
rels a day, an average of one to the well. 

More significant is the rapid diminution 
of output, because here is where the future 
of the industry is affected. The average 
100-barrel well in the famous Cushing field 
of Oklahoma declined 70 per cent in its 
daily production in one year, and by the end 
of the second year had dropped to less than 
fifteen barrels a day. Similarly, in Burk- 
burnett the average 100-barrel well declined 
in one year to fifty-five barrels. Fre- 
quently a well capable of producing 1000 
barrels in the first twenty-four hours will 
produce less than 500 barrels daily within 
a week. 

Nothing is more mournful—especially to 
the owners, for sentimental interest yields 
no return—than the decline and fall of 


_ bonanza production. With this statement 


| Beaumont, 
4) | hope of an ‘oil-mad world. It was the Klon- 
),. | dike of petroleum and witnessed the great- 


| there at once arises the question: What of 
| the fields of yesterday? It evokes a pa- 
| thetic panorama. 


How They Peter Out 


There was a time when Spindletop, near 
in Texas, held the heart and 


est rush since that eventful day when Drake 
drilled the first well on Oil Creek. It put 
the oil stock on the popular map to the 
acute distress of many. The Lucas gusher, 
the discovery well, as the first well in any 
field is called, was the wonder of the day. 

Today Spindletop is practically petered 
out. I went there last January to see the 
aftermath of what had been a scene of 
frenzied output. The 240 acres where 240 
derricks had creaked in the golden age of 
the field were almost as still as a grave- 
yard. From a few wells a trivial amount of 
oil was being pumped. Decay and desola- 
tion were the dominant notes. 

Take the Glenn pool, at one time the 
marvel of Oklahoma. In 1911 its daily 
average reached 83,370 barrels. Its output 
is now negligible. Cushing pool, a still 


| greater flush field in the same state, reached 


a maximum of 269,735 barrels a day in 
1915, while on February first of this year it 
was producing only 24,100 barrels. 

Turn to the more recent fields whose re- 


| markable history is still fresh in the public 
_ mind, and you have the same story of de- 
| creasing streams. 


Powell, for example, 
went from 356,000 barrels a day to 100,000 
in less than two months. As I write, its out- 
put is under 90,000 barrels. 
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Those miracle Southern California areas, | 


where fortunes blossomed overnight amid | 


the orange groves or in sight of the sea, are | 


likewise on the down grade. 
them is Santa Fé Springs, where a maximum 
of 322,522 barrels a day was produced in 
August of last year. Yet by the end of 
January of this year there had been a de- 
cline to a daily 133,000 barrels, while the 
geological forecast for January, 1925, is for 
only 36,000 barrels. 

Huntington Beach has not escaped the 
Nemesis that pursues every field, for her 
peak of 110,228 barrels a day, registered in 
August, 1923, had shrunk by the end of 
January to 64,000, with every statistical 
estimate and calculation making for a mere 
14,000 daily output a year hence. The 
only member of the California bonanza 
trio that holds its own is Long Beach— 
Signal Hill—where the 1923 maximum of 
244,527 barrels a day is only slightly re- 
duced. But here, too, there must be the 
surrender to the inevitable decline for the 
reason that, based on geological expecta- 
tion, next year’s maximum will be approxi- 
mately 43,000 barrels a day. 

Thus, like man, the days of the oil well 
are numbered. The transitory quality of 
petroleum stirs the incessant search for 
new fields. Uncertainty, like necessity, is 
the mother of production. 

It is almost impossible to estimate what 
might be called the standard life of a pro- 
ducer. As I have already pointed out, the 
big gusher expends itself and can become 
commonplace in a comparatively short 
time. I saw wells in California that had 
produced steadily for nearly thirty years. 
The same is true in some sections of Penn- 
sylvania and other sections of the Appala- 
chian field. 


Oil in Storage 


One of the striking revelations of the 
whole business is that no well is ever aban- 
doned so long as it produces even half a 
barrel of oil every twenty-four hours. Some 
of the veterans exhaust themselves tem- 


porarily after producing a single barrel. | 


They are then what is known as pumped 
off. After an interval—say, of a day— 
another barrel is pumped. Despite the 
intermittent overproduction—these flush 
periods come in cycles, like panics in the 
financial world—every gallon of crude is 
stored these days. This storage represents 
one of the stabilizers of the industry, be- 
cause it is the insurance against shortage at 
the well. It is the other side of the one-time 
picture of chronic economic waste when 
gushers ran wild, flooded the adjacent coun- 
try and frequently went up in flames. At 
Spindletop, in order to show off wells to 
prospective purchasers of stock, thousands 
of barrels of oil were let loose at random. 
That extravagance has long ceased. The 
biggest gusher can be tamed almost in- 
stantly—and it is. 

On January first of this year 362,000,000 
barrels of crude were stored in tanks and 
reservoirs throughout the United States. In 
California nothing impressed me quite so 
much as the sight of a covered concrete 
sterage bowl that contained 3,000,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum. This receptacle could 
have held half a dozen football fields. As 


I looked down upon this sea of oil it seemed | 


to symbolize something vast, Stygian and 
terrible. A Zola might have invested it 
with the long-drawn significance of the 


zons of time consumed in the making, and | 


linked with it the potential power that it 
represented. 

Such are the high lights of a business 
which, embodying four distinct phases— 
production, refining, marketing and trans- 
portation—has become a_ superindustry 
touching every individual, no matter what 
his station, in some direct or indirect way. 
Yet, as I have pointed out, it is reared on 
the hazard of output. 


First among | 


This is why the | 


problem of the future supply is perhaps the 


most acute of the many that loom ahead. 
That the rate of petroleum consumption 

is increasing faster than the rate of supply 

is generally accepted. Oil reserves in the 


United States are being more rapidly ex- | 
hausted in relation to demand than any | 


other economic mineral. Whence will come 
the gasoline of tomorrow? The whole vast 
and vital issue of the replaceability or con- 
servancy of our natural resources comes at 
once into question. 

Past experience proves that war has been 
the sole mobilizer and controller of raw 


materials, and future wars may be waged | 


to guarantee their sources. In America, 
as elsewhere throughout the world, the oil 
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HOW MANY STATIONS 


DO YOU GET ? 


and do you hear them 
“LOUD and CLEAR” 


HEN the fellow from next door 

comes in and wants to tell 
you about his set, and shows you a 
list of stations that look like a 
Chinese newspaper, what have you 
got to show? Can you sit down 
and tune them in so that they 
sound as if they were in the next 
room? That’s what thousands of 
radio owners can do who have 
learned how to get loud and clear 
messages from the far away sta- 
tions by the Acme method. 


The importance of 
amplification 

IN ORDER to hear clearly and dis- 
tinctly, you must be sure that you 
are using amplifying transformers 
that amplify the sound without 
distorting it. Amplification is the 
key to radio—it increases the tiny 
sound waves that reach your set 
and makes them loud enough for 
you to hear and enjoy. 


But it is not enough to amplify 
the sound, you must be sure that 
in amplifying it you do not blur it 
and make muffled, unintelligible 
sounds out of messages that should 
be clear and distinct. That is the 
danger of distortion. 


How to get amplification 
without distortion 


THE Acme engineers have perfected 
two instruments that give you 
maximum amplification without 
distortion. The Acme R-2 (also R-3 
and R-4) Radio Frequency Trans- 
former builds up the radio energy 
before it reaches your detector. 
This increases your range. The Acme 
A-2 Audio Amplifying Transformer 
gives you greater volume of sound. It builds 
up the audio energy that leaves your detec- 
tor and gives it to you “loud and clear.” If 


you want to get the most out of your set, be 
sure to use Acme Transformers. 


How to get the best results 


IN ORDER to get the best results, send 
for “Amplification Without Distortion’ — 
an instructive and help- 
ful book which not only 
explains exactly how to 
get the best results by 
proper amplification, but 
also contains a number 
of reliable wiring dia- 
grams. It will help you 
build a set. Send the 


coupon with 10 cents 
for your copy. 


ACME 


~ for amplification 


The Acme A-2 Trans- 
former (shown) and 
ay Acme R-2, R-3, and R-4 
” Radio FrequencyTrans- 
formers sell for $5 
each at radio and elec- 
trical stores. Your 
dealer will be glad to 
help you. 


T ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, i 
| Dept. 16, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. | 
| Gentlemen: I am enclosing 10 cents | 
COL JS: _ stamps or coin) for a copy of your 
| book, “Amplification Without Distortion.” | 
| Name Ee | 
: Street a, | 
Cit | 
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HE foot is a marvelous hinge of 

bones, held together by tendons 

and worked by muscles. 2000 
times a mile this hinge lifts and low- 
ers the whole weight of your body. 

If muscles or tendons become weak- 
ened the hinge loosens up and sooner 
or later the bones 
sag out of place. 
That puts a strain 
on already weak- 
ened muscles and 
painful pressure fig 
on nerves. Pains 
shoot up your 
legs. Every step 
hurts. Often, head 
aches and stomach troubles result. 

Foot muscles become weakened be- 
cause of badly designed shoes which 
give too much support in some places 
and not enough in others. 

Our wonderful Phlexopedic Archup 
Shoe corrects this almost universal 
foot trouble before it goes too far. It 
is designed for normal feet which are 
beginning to go wrong. 

The Phlexopedic gives firm support 
to the base of the arch or hinge. Bones 
on the inside of the instep are held 
snugly in place, throwing your weight 
on the outside of the foot. The shank 
of the sole is as flexible as the foot 
itself, so that muscles of the foot-hinge 
are allowed to work and thereby be- 
come strengthened. There is ample 
room for the toes. Phlexopedic is 
made of finest Kangaroo leather in 
black and tan. This leather doesn’t 
scuff or peel. 

A good dealer in almost any city can 
show you the exact style of shoe you 
want with the name “Packard” on the 
sole. It will be worth from $9 to $12. 


Supports the Arch 


If you don’t know a Packard 
dealer, write to us 


M. A. PACKARD COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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field is already the battleground of a fierce, 
if bloodless, struggle. 

You may ask at this point why the 
American producers do not codperate to 
standardize the supply and prevent recur- 
rent over and under production. To do so 
would at once be running afoul of the anti- 
trust and anticonspiracy laws. The one 
gentleman’s agreement to curtail produc- 
tion so far was in the Burbank field last 
year. 

This was only possible because all the 
proceeds from the Osage territory are 
dumped into a common fund for the bene- 
fit of the Indians, and the Government did 
not insist upon immediate drilling. In or- 
dinary circumstances, and because wells 
drain one another, every owner wants his 
property developed as quickly as possible. 
This is why production is always so fren- 
zied. 

Can Uncle Sam turn the trick? If we are 
to abandon our much-prized individualism 
for state socialism—that is, regulation—it 
may be with oil first. Will the Government, 
however, have the courage and tenacity 
that drove the wildcatter to open up the 
new fields that have made our oil domain 
possible? 


The Star of Gasoline 


Whether we have one, two or three dec- 
ades of oil supply still under the ground 
is not the point. The world—ours to a con- 
stantly growing extent—is hitched to the 
star of gasoline. In the past five years the 
number of automobiles in the United States 
has doubled. Our 15,000,000 motor vehicles 
of today may be the 30,000,000 of six years 
hence. We own 80 out of every 100 motor 
vehicles in the world. We cannot go back 
to the horse-drawn vehicle. A large per- 
centage of the machinery of America to- 
day would stand idle if its lubrication 
depended on the fish oil and animal fats, 
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as was the case before the great era of 
petroleum refining. 

Inevitably we must delve into foreign 
soil to get the product so indispensable to 
our social and industrial well-being. It 
means that the business must travel far- 
ther and farther for its crude every year, 
with expanding overhead cost. Once more 
a query looms. This time it concerns the 


widespread plant built in the United States | 
to produce, pipe, refine and transport pe- | 


troleum. What of its fate? 


Prodigal Waste 


Does it mean, in the end, that the salva- 
tion of the industry lies in a more intensive 
refining of the crude on the one hand, and 
a corresponding perfection of carbureting 
mechanics on the other? The French and 
the British get much more mileage out of 
their gasoline than we do. We alone are 
power-mad. It merely emphasizes the 


prodigal waste that is the middle name of | 


the American. Again, if we bring refining 
to the stage where it can convert petroleum 
into gasoline on a 100 per cent basis, what 
of the fuel oil, which is almost equally 
essential? The oil business is one question 
after another. 

These are the problems of petroleum. 
They have been marshaled to give the open- 
ing picture of the business some tinge of 
the atmosphere that pervades it. It is not 
always a glittering world of quick return to 
the man or corporation that assumes the 
risk. Often it is the innocent bystander 
in the shape of the fortunate farmer with 
flowing gold under his land who culls the 
easy yield. 

The preliminaries have been outlined. 
We can now see how the empire of oil, with 
its endless chain of production, unfolds. 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of articles 
by Mr. Marcosson, dealing with American oil. The 
next will be devoted to California. 
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of Bon Ami— 


) for cleaning and 
polishing 
White Woodwork 
| Aluminum Ware 
| Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Glass Baking Dishes 
| Windows 
Mirrors 
Tiling 
, White Shoes 
The Hands 
jinoleum and Congoleum 
ve Kitchen Utensils 
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| Cake or Powder 
| whichever you prefer 


Look how easy it is! 


See? We just sprinkle some Bon Ami Powder into the tub—and then 
rub it all over with a well-moistened cloth—not too wet! 


In a twinkling those cloudy rims and mussy spatter-marks have disap- 
peared. Old Mr. Tub’s as white and gleaming as a clean china tea-cup. 


Easy, isn’t it? And that’s the way Bon Ami cleans almost everything! 


Grime and dirt—grease and finger marks—simply can’t resist the magic 
touch of Bon Ami. Whether in cake form or 
the easy-to-sprinkle powder, each cleans as “Hasn't Scratched Yet” 
wonderfully as the other. And neither of them 
will scratch the surface it’s used on. 


Use Bon Ami for the things listed above. It 
takes so much of the work out of housework ! 
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SLICED PEACHES AND CRE 

Besides being a tempting dessert, DEL 
Sliced Peaches—just as they come from 
—are one of the finest winter breakfast : 
aginable. Simply serve chilled with cream, 
them with cereals. They take the place of g 
cream, combining particularly well with ef 
meal, corn flakes or shredded wheat, = 


PEACH SHORTCAKE 
Mix and sift two cups flour, 4 teaspoons 
powder, 4 teaspoon salt and 14 cup sugar, 
tablespoons fat and add 34 cup milk, Roll 
into circles and bake ina hot oven, Splitan 
drained DEL MONTE Sliced Peaches betw 
ers and on top. Garnish with whipped cr 


PEACH BETTY | 

Mix 3 cups soft bread crumbs with 4 ¢ 
drained from DEL MONTE Sliced Peac} 
range in alternate layers with the draine 
peaches in greased individual molds, sprinkl 
layer of crumbs with sugar and a little gj) 
Have bottom layer of the peaches. Bake 35, 
in a moderate oven, turn out, surround wil 
peaches and garnish with whipped cream, 


PEACH CREAM PIE | 

Drain 1 can DEL MONTE Sliced Pea 
place them in a pastry-lined pie-plate. | 
tablespoons flour and 24 tablespoons sugaj 


er, gradually add 114 cups cream, beat w 
over peaches, sprinkle 14 teaspoon powde 
meg over the top, and bake for 20 to 25 mi 


sr 


- ready to serve in scores of special treats 


Just ask your grocer for DEL MONTE Sliced Peaches for 
a real treat. 

They’re California’s finest Yellow Clings, especially pre- 
pared and canned this way for convenience. They are de- 
licious just as they come from the can; for use in all kinds 
of desserts such as peach betty, peach shortcake or peach 
pie; and in many other ways. 


Packed in three sizes of cans for the convenience of large, 
medium or small families. 


But, be sure you say DEL Monte to your grocer to ensure 
the quality you want. 
For our free recipe book, address Department 30 
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_E zero hour Woodrow Wilson 
ded himself as the spiritual 
‘r of a cause only temporarily 
' Despite his shattered health, 
impletely abandoned the hope 
at again become the standard 
iparty. Under no circumstance 
rmit his intimates to commit 
ther candidacy. And he con- 
scted to dictate the paramount 
‘coming presidential campaign, 
ns much of the nervous anxiety 
fall and early winter among 
;candidates and chieftains, par- 
Ise practical folks who felt that 
lof 1920 had provided a right 
tl for the League of Nations. 

y privilege to spend the after- 
}ober twenty-third and Decem- 
4 last with Mr. Wilson at his 
home. On the occasion of 
he made clear his belief that 
of the world were looking to 
them. Whatever historians 
Jre can never be a doubt of his 
‘conviction that his place was 
it he was fond of terming the 
i tles of humanity and democ- 
WS a passion with him. I had 
hat, in view of his physical 
he might find an easy way 
i) 
) 


Hrom his retirement and give 
ice to his ideas by standing 
ited States Senate from New 
Wa particularly new thought. 


| 
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Hles—the fact that Governor 
qgest vote getter among New 
Hycrats, did not want to run for 
i possibility that the independ- 
gers and state forces that had 
son’s first political program, 
7 him in his later fights, would 


yn; the chance that even the 


spoken Opinions 


the asked me to go to New 
\nvass the ground with his two 
advisers—Bernard M. Baruch 
12 appearing ready to consider 
#aS a remotely possible outlet 
sp, his thoughts seemed plainly 
ilewas bitter in his expressions 
1 for the Senate itself, and at 
said, with a flash of the old- 
“There is only one place, you 
( I could be sure of effectively 
jat leadership.” That was the 


ididacy, but he did repeatedly 
‘us determination to prevent 
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exceedingly generous in his expressions of 
friendship and declared that he was baring 
his soul to me. 

“T am going to try to look at myself as 
though I did not exist,’ he added; ‘“‘to con- 
sider the whole thing in an impersonal way. 
From the messages I get I realize that I 
am everywhere regarded as the foremost 
leader of the liberal thought of the world, 
and the hopes and aspirations of that lib- 
eral thought should find some better place 
of expression than in the Senate. There is 
only one place, you know, where I could be 
sure of effectively asserting that leadership. 
Outside of the United States, the Senate 
does not amount to a damn; and inside 
the United States the Senate is mostly 
despised; they haven’t had a thought 
down there in fifty years.” 


Frank Appraisals 


. OU know and I know that I have a 
temper, and if I was to go to the 
Senate I should get into a row with that 
old Lodge, who no longer counts for any- 
thing. As I have remarked before of him, 
I’d rather be a dead dead man than a dead 
live man. The Senate would hardly pro- 
vide the place for liberal leadership that 
the world is seeking sosadly. Think of the 
people of Poland and of Czecho-Slovakia 
and the other countries to whom we gave 
freedom—they know that they owe their 
very national existence to me, and they 
are looking to me to lead them. When I 
think of that fine old fellow, Jan Smuts, 
for whom I have the greatest affection, 
and the others of liberal tendencies who 
are looking to me, I feel that I should do 
my part. My present political advisers 
are Bernard Baruch and Norman Davis, 
and I am going to ask you to see them in 
New York and talk the situation over and 
get the benefit of their views. Try to see 
them together. Perhaps we can yet find 
some way out.” 
We talked of many other things. When 
I entered the library he was seated in a big 
chair by the fireside. He was most cordial 
in his words of welcome, but remarked 
sadly, “I’m helpless, Kerney; this left side 
is gone.”’ His spirit appeared to be badly 
shot that day. The morning papers had 
printed official denials of one of those 
periodical news-ticker rumors of his death. 
I think the visit of David Lloyd George, 
on the previous afternoon, had been a bit 
of a disappointment too. According to the 
former President, about all that Lloyd 
George appeared to want to hear was a 
err. repetition of some of the limericks with 
A Typical Portrait of Mr. Wilson as He Appeared in the Doorway of His Washington which Wilson had regaled the European 
Residence to Greet Visiting Delegations statesmen at Paris and Versailles. When I 
shifted the conversation to old times in 


(zing with his League policies. The Democratic candidate, he declared, would New Jersey, his mood mellowed a bit and he got a smile out of the news that 
‘d upon until the national convention was two or three days old; meanwhile James R. Nugent, master mechanic of the steam roller that had nominated him for 
to lay before the delegates a program of principles that would bring governorbackin1910, had once again captured the Essex County Democratic organization. 
lat the polls. There was to be no backing down. He was full of hope about “Nugent is a strange fellow, and though we had some powerful disagreements I always 
Siews to the world. It was impossible to pin him down to writing anything, had a feeling of regard for him,’’ Mr. Wilson declared. 

Tequently he spoke of finding a way of assisting liberal thought; but, aside He was keenly interested in the coal and road and public utility fights that Silzer, as 
#ivember radio speech, he apparently did nothing. governer, had been making in New Jersey. 

fing the S Street home in the afternoon of October twenty-third, I promptly *“Silzer is splendidly equipped for public service; he has vision and courage, and those 
Noten form the substance of what the former President hadsaid. Hehadbeen veto messages of last winter were models,” he added. 
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When it came time for his afternoon automobile ride I 
took my leave, assuring him that I would go to New York 
at an early date and talk over the senatorship, as well as 
the situation in general, with Baruch and Davis. 

“T hope God will bless you and your family with good 
health and every happiness,”’ he said as we shook hands in 
parting. 

During the thirteen years since Wilson had come con- 
spicuously into public life, I had as editor of the Trenton 
Times—from a friendly seat on the side lines—been given 
an occasional glimpse of most of the confidential advisers. 
I doubt if any ever had his complete confidence; it was 
not the Wilson way. Not that there was no affectionate 
warmth for those with whom he came into personal rela- 
tionship. At Princeton he had been both the best loved 
and best hated member of the faculty. In his public career 
it was the same. 

By nature Wilson was a lonely man, a dreamer, with the 
type of intellect that found it difficult to tolerate ordinary 
mortals. His supreme self-confidence was perhaps his 
biggest handicap, as well as his most outstanding virtue. 
His habit was to rely upon his own dominating personality 
and power of persuasion to put things across. It was his 
lack of flexibility, of accommodation of mind, that led to 
much of the bitterness and disappointment that came to 
him in life. 

Few, if any, public men thrown into intimate association 
with Wilson made the whole political distance with him. 
Harvey, Watterson, Smith, Nugent, House, Lansing—all 
fell by the wayside. Joseph P. Tumulty, worshipful secre- 
tary, seeing no blemish in his idol, retained the favor long- 
est and, outside of the immediate family and one or two 
old university friends like Cleveland Dodge and Stockton 
Axson, was best loved. Doctor Grayson of course became 
a part of the family life. 

Tumulty, the play boy, reveling in the dramatics of it 
all, had given a dozen years of practical political expe- 
rience, unstinted devotion and joyous laughter to the great 
mind that so often found itself impatiently battling with a 
world that would not see freedom the Wilson way. But 
the ill-starred Tumulty book, about which Wilson appeared 
to be quite informed even if he had never read 
it, coupled with the seemingly harmless, if un- 
authorized, message of felicitation that Tumulty 
carried to the testimonial dinner to James M. 
Cox in New York, completely barred all fur- 
ther personal contact. Friends vainly tried to 
patch it up. 


A Good Word for Tumulty 


HE thought that the complimentary mes- 

sage might be regarded throughout the coun- 
try as an indorsement of Cox was too much for 
Wilson. He was not for Cox, and was very defi- 
nitely not ready even to appear to be committing 
himself to any of the candidates for the presi- 
dency, although he frankly told me that ‘Cox 
was a very brave man to take up the League of 
Nations fight in 1920.’ Despite the estrange- 
ment, Wilson never lost his admiration for 
Tumulty’s public experience and service. A few 
days after he had asked me to go to New York 
and talk with Baruch and Davis about the wis- 
dom of his considering the Senate possibility, I 
received a letter suggesting Tumulty for the 
senatorship as a man “whose political training 
has been more varied than that of any other 
man I know,” and one who ‘‘ would make some 
of the reactionary senators sit up and take no- 
tice of the arrival of modern times and circum- 
stances.’’ Here is the remarkable letter: 


30th October, 1923. 

My dear Kerney: Since you were here I have been 
thinking over the matter we have discussed, and a 
man has occurred to me whose qualifications I think 
you and-your associates would do well to consider 
very seriously, Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels. He won 
the reputation here of being by far the ablest mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and is 
unusually conversant with public questions in many 
fields. I have known him a great many years and 
can vouch for his being able, conscientious and fear- 
less. My own judgment is that he would make a 
most serviceable member of the Senate. 

Let me say also that when you are canvassing the 
field as a whole I do not think you ought to over- 
look Tumulty, whose political training has been 
more varied than that of any other man I know, and 
who—when he was in the New Jersey Assembly — 
proved himself a redoubtable debater. He would 
make some of the reactionary senators sit up and 
take notice of the arrival of modern times and cir- 
cumstances. 

I felt it my duty to make these suggestions. It 
was a real pleasure to see you. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
WooDROW WILSON. 
Mr. James Kerney, 
Trenton, N. J. 


November first, on the day following my re- 
ceipt of the foregoing letter, Mr. Baruch took 
me to the home of Mr. Davis in New York, 


where we spent several hours in discussing the whole sit- 
uation. The feeling of both men was that the former Pres- 
ident would be merely hurrying his death in becoming a 
candidate for any office. That had been my own feeling 
as I walked downtown from the Wilson home in Washing- 
ton. It was finally agreed that Baruch and Davis should 
each write frankly to Wilson, and that, after the lapse of 
a period of time, I should go back and see him. The sug- 
gestion of the names of Tumulty and Daniels was of course 
not practical. Neither had lived in New Jersey for a 
decade. President Wilson had named Professor Daniels, 
a Princeton man, to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

When I went back to see Mr. Wilson, December seventh, 
he was in excellent spirits. His eye was bright, his mind 
fairly flashed with sharp things, and altogether he was full 
of that snap and pep that characterized the earlier days at 
Trenton and Washington. He reclined on a big steamer 
chair, wrapped comfortably in a blanket, on the upper sun 
porch of his home. It was balmy as springtime in Paris 
and we chatted for nearly an hour. He felt that the recep- 
tion that had been given his Armistice Day radio speech 
showed the swing of the pendulum back in his direction— 
and he did not hesitate to say so. When I reminded him 
that there was quite an international furor over his radio 
reference to the “sinister climax” of France and Italy 
having “made waste paper of the treaty of Versailles,” he 
fired back in a spirited voice, ‘‘I should like to see Ger- 
many clean up France and I should like to meet Jusserand 
and tell him that to his face.’’ He was plainly irritated at 
the French politicians; none among them, save Loucheur, 
he felt had told him the entire truth. Stanley Baldwin’s 
defeat was a good thing not only for England but for its 
effect on Poincaré, “who is a bully,” he added. ‘ 

‘‘His master’s voice has spoken,” was his breezy com- 
ment on President Coolidge’s message to Congress. 

The message did not breathe one human hope, he said, 
but it would insure the nomination of Coolidge by the 
big-business crowd. The American farmer was not going 
to be fooled again on the European question; the farmer, 
he felt, was now fully aware that our unsettled foreign 
relations were playing havoc with business at home. 
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30th October 1923 


My dear Kerney, 


Since you were here I have been thinking 
Over the matter we have discussed, and a man has oocurred 
to me whose qualifications I think you and your asso- 


cietes would do well to consider very seriously, Mr, 


Winthrop M, Daniels, 


being by far the ablest member of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, and is unusually conversant with public 


questions in many fields, 


years and can vouch for his being able, conscientious. 


and fearless, My own judgment is that he would make a 


most serviceable member of the Senate, 


“Let me say also that when you are canvassing the 
field as a whole I do not think you ought to pyertose 
Tumulty, whose political training has been more varied 
than that of any other man I know, and who,-when he was 


in the New Jersey Assembly,-proved himself a redoubtable 


debater, 


sit up and take notice of the arrival of modern times 


and circumstances, 


I felt it my duty to make these suggestions, It 


was a real pleasure to see you — 


Cordially and Fai thfully Yours, 


Mr, James Kerney, 


Trenton, N, J, 


He won the reputation here of 


I have known him a great many 


He would make some of the reactionary Senators 


Of the Administration’s World Court j 
“They don’t know where they’re drifting 
sea and they have no program.”’ The Repub 
he declared, would give the Democrats the 
and he meant to see to it that there was 
“the pocketbook brigade.” 

He was much disappointed at the enth sias 
many Democrats appeared to be abandoning prin, 
ideals in their anxiety to get their income taxes 

“Wealth has its place,” he said; “but it shoy 
the master; it should be made to serve the same¢ 
of us.”’ ah. 
Ethical Considerations 

A 


ND he proceeded to express his complete ¢ 
public indifference toward low moral stay 
Government. He always despised the traffie j) 
by those who had won the great prizes of gov 
office. There is no secret about the resentment 
officials who resigned before their time was out t 
the big fees. Though such procedure might be y 
law, he was strongly opposed to it on ethical 
would not yield even to the pressure of those w 
might with absolute propriety accept some a 
pensation for his writings, as Roosevelt had di 
prestige was not for salein any market. 
It was an impossible task to pin him down to 
publication. He did practically none of it after h 
official life. There was a great deal of discussio 
us, on that last December afternoon, regarding 
by which he was going to put over his program fo 
regeneration, but hereached no decision. When } 
to Trenton I wrote, suggesting that it would be 
for him to get an article shaped up for some frien 
zine, to be followed by others that might be 
through one of the syndicates, and here is the reply 
* | 


My dear Kerney: Thank you for your thoughtf 
December twelfth and for the generous purpose of ¥ 
poses. But the kind of writing you suggest for me 

ticular kind in which I have had no pr 
the kind least suited to what I eligi | 
literary method. I shall have to find—an 
I shall find—other means of assisting libe: 
I am none the less obliged to you for yo 
ested counsel. 

It was a real pleasure to see you the 
and I hope that we shall be frequen 
together. =. || 

With most earnest good wishes for you 
and with very warm regards, | 
Faithfully yours, 

WoopRow 


And then came the Christmas ho 
the January visit of the national co); 
and theend. He never got a chance} 
way of putting into concrete form 
dreams he was dreaming in his clos 
He died fully convinced that the w) 
was shifting his way. ’ 

For me, who had seen him 
antly on his political career, followiy 
tle to democratize Princeton, the r‘ 
of his cheerful spirit on that Decer) 
noon is especially pleasant. And wh 
of Joe Tumulty falls on this for the 
it will bring pleasure to him. a 
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Mr. Wilson, after we had discussed t} 
ticability of his being a candida 
the United States senatorship. — 

“It’s the way I felt; Tumulty wi 
them all sit up and take notice; he ed 
the country fine service in the Senat’ 
gracious reply. M4 

We talked, too, of other days in 
and he laughingly repeated an of 
belief that anyone who was in pil 
couldn’t learn all the tricks of th 
short order in New Jersey had bette’ 
other field of activity. 


that I had heard Alexander Meiklejc? 
president of Amherst, deliver at t 
Club, at Princeton, in which the fa’ 
olduniversity got some rather refres 
views on the relationship of alumni 
to educators. id 
“There are many splendid fell 
Princeton faculty; but they are # 
freedom of thought,” Mr. Wilson! 
with a tone of bitter sadness in his 
be added: ‘“Candidly, Kerney, if J! 
I wouldn’t know where to send hit) 
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£\ozen rods below the bridge the brook’s course, 
een easterly, curves to the north; and on the 
this curve the bank falls away, leaving a pool 
ped roughly like the head of a whaler’s toggle 
Sgle barb turned backward. Within this barb 
tow eddy; it is a backwater, untouched by the 
€1. Upon a warm summer’s afternoon, when 
) not respond to your invitation, it is pleasant 
h shelter of a young clump of gray birch beside 


‘idly watch the behavior of the drift in this 


e) There are always little bits of wood afloat in 
‘apt to be a thin sheet of foamy scum. At first 
Hseems to be altogether without movement, ex- 
¢ disturbance of the passing stream sends faint 
hake the drift and the dirty foam sluggishly 
There is no apparent current at all; it is 
ake sights along a grass blade or against a 
posite bank before you can be sure that 
slow rotary movement of the water, even 
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om that any of it escapes into the flow of the 
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BY Ww. H. D. KOE 


Leon One Morning Loaded the Plow on the Cart and Drove Around by the Road and Up 


day until it becomes waterlogged and sinks, to rot away 
upon the bottom, already thickly carpeted with oozy 
mold. Once in a while a traveling muskrat turns into this 
peaceful corner; the effect is like a convulsion. The foam 
is torn; drift which has been here for days is dislodged and 
caught by the current and swept away; minutes after the 
creature has departed traces of his visit still persist in 
the disturbed and disordered surface of the eddy. But in 
the course of time the twigs and chips and all the drift fall 
into their ordered places once more and resume their slow 
revolutions, till of their own weight they sink and rot 
away. 

There are such backwaters a little aside from the great 
stream of life. Sometimes a whole community, sometimes 
a neighborhood, sometimes a single house assumes these 
characteristics; the people who dwell therein draw im- 
perceptibly apart from the stream; the ripples wakened by 
the outer current faintly disturb them without dislodging 
them; they revolve upon themselves, content with them- 
selves, ignoring the world. In the huge scheme of things 
it is ordained that men and women thus withdrawn from 
life must free themselves from their seclusion—or slowly 
rot and die. 

The old Dillard house stands on a little knoll above the 
road, on the lower slopes of the ridge which is topped by 


Bem Williams 
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Bartlett’s Woods. A Nathan Dillard built it, 
in the heart of the broad lands granted him 
by General Knox, under whom he had served 
gallantly in the Revolutionary War. The 
brick in the ends of the 
house and in the chim- 
ney were painfully im- 
ported from England; 
likewise the weather- 
boards. Hand-hewed 
pegs held the massive 
frame; hand-forged 
nails pinned the boards 
in their places. Save 
for a certain mellowing 
which it has acquired 
with years, it stands 
today unchanged, 
stout and staunch and 
strong. 

The house is, for its 
locality, a large one. 
Between Fraternity 
and East Harbor, and 
rather nearer the 
former, it lifts an im- 
pressive bulk, bright 
against the dark 
shadow of the woods 
upon the ridge. Late 
afternoon suns gild its 
white flanks warmly. 
The brick ends of the 
house are painted like 
the weatherboarding; 
there are no blinds 
upon the windows; the 
structure is starkly 
square and uncompro- 
mising, only the huge 
chimney rising above 
the ridgepole to break 
the boxlike outlines. 
On the west side a one- 
story woodshed, like- 
wise painted white, 
connectswith the barn. 
This has of late years 
been shingled over the 
siding, and theshingles 
have been permitted 
to weather to a dark 
gray tone, broken by 
streaks of rusty brown. 
The barn is not so 
large as the house; 
and you may measure 
the size of the house 
by this fact; for about 
Fraternity a man’s 
house is usually small 
and all compacted, his 
barn vast and roomy, 
to accommodate a six 
months’ store of hay. 

This is a house with 
abackbone. The chim- 
ney isitsspine. This chimney,some ten or twelve feet square, 
is in the middle of the house, and the rooms are grouped 
about it as a center. On the side toward the road the front 
door admits the visitor to a small hall where cramped stairs 
climb anglingly. To the right is the heart of the house, 
the huge kitchen. Half its east wall is occupied by the 
chimney, the old ovens built in at one side, the fireplace 
long since sheathed out of sight, when a stove replaced 
more primitive methods of cooking. Afternoon suns pour 
into this room; it is in winter bright and warm and gay. 
The bare scrubbed floor has a raw cleanliness about 
it, broken only by braided or hooked rugs here and there. 
Meals are served upon a small table, which, between 
whiles, is pushed against the wall and covered with a red 
flowered cloth. In the rear of the house is a more formal 
dining room. An old mahogany table and cane-seated ma- 
hogany chairs brought from England by that ancient 
Nathan Dillard stand here in lonely state. They are 
polished till they shine, day by day; but it is seldom that 
any use profanes them. The front parlor, in the east end 
of the house and on the side toward the road, is likewise 
a sanctuary. It contains an old organ, a haircloth rocking- 
chair, a more modern yellow-oak rocker, an ancient secre- 
tary, and a couch of velvet-warm veneer. The floor is 
covered by a hideous carpet, tacked down snugly to the 
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very baseboards. There are 
two crayon enlargements on 
the walls, and an oil painting 
of a wide willow tree which 
used to stand at the foot of 
the driveway by the road. 

There are four bedrooms 
on the second floor of the big 
house. The west room, in 
front, was always occupied 
by the head of the family. 
Its high-canopied bed with 
the turned posts of a mellow 
golden tone has an air of 
state about it; the bureaus 
are of mahogany rich as old 
leather; the chairs fit to 
delight an antiquary’s eye. 
Hooked or braided rugs made 
by the Dillard women lend 
warmth to the floor. The east room in 
front is equally a thing of beauty; but 
the two smaller rooms in the rear are more 
modern in their furnishings. “ 

This house, standing on the eastern 
border of the town of Fraternity, long ago 
became a local tradition. The reigning 
Dillard was inevitably the leading citizen; 
was usually chairman of selectmen and 
went to the legislature if he chose. The 
house itself, the oldest house in town, is 
rich in background; it has depth; it wears 
a fine bouquet of age and long respecta- 
bility and honest pride. So many gener- 
ations of Dillards, able and honorable 
men, have dwelt therein that they have left their mark upon 
the place, as it has left its mark on them. Fraternity folk 
speak of the house in proprietary tones, as though it were 
one of their possessions; it is indeed a part of the town’s 
heritage, a peg on which to hang the local pride. 

Such fine old homes inevitably mold and modify the 
lives of those who dwell in them. It has been so with this 
one. Fraternity used to say that you would know a Dillard 
anywhere. 

1 

THAN DILLARD sat in his old painted rocking-chair 

with the padded cushion in the seat, beside the kitchen 
window that looked down across the road toward where 
Marshall’s Meadows lay broad and smiling in the sun. 
The fresh green of the new grass there was just pricking 
through the dead stubble of the year before, and Ethan’s 
eyes rested on the meadows lovingly. The light from out- 
side was reflected in a shining spot on his bald head; the 
strong lines of his heavy chin, curiously slackened of late 
years, were silhouetted against the window. His daughter 
Esther was washing the breakfast dishes in the pantry at 
his back; as she wiped them she came out into the kitchen 
to put them away in the cupboard near his chair. She was 
talking steadily, her voice flowing smoothly and without 
interruption. She was in her fortieth year, but her hair 
was glossy and dark as it had always been, and her cheeks, 
though faintly lined, were red. Esther was the gentlest- 
mannered woman that ever ruled a household with a rod 
of iron. Once she stooped over her father to adjust his 
leg, which was outstretched before him and pillowed on 
another chair. A few days before, coming down through 
the pasture from Bartlett’s Woods, he had tripped upon 
a juniper branch and fallen, his knee striking a stone. 
Young Doctor Crapo had forbidden his walking till the 
bruise should heal, for he was an old man, almost seventy, 
and even trivial mishaps were serious. 

Esther was talking about her brother Leon. A letter had 
come from him the day before, postmarked Manila. He 
was coming home. ‘‘It’s a mercy they didn’t send him to 
Cuba!” she exclaimed in a high clear voice pitched to 
reach her father’s failing ears. Esther’s tones were usually 
so mild and low she seemed to whisper. ‘‘He was always 
such a helpless man; the Spaniards would have killed him, 
I know. It’s a blessing he’s coming home. It will be a 
comfort to have another man to help Caleb; there’ssomuch 
to do, and it costs so to hire help, and then they don’t do 
any work.”’ Her flowing words were punctuated by the clat- 
ter of the dishes; her voice was faintly muffled when she 
retreated into the pantry, came more clearly each time she 
emerged into the big kitchen. ‘‘I wish he was here now, to 
tell you all the things he’s seen, and everything, while you 
have to sit still all the time. I expect it’s just driving you 
wild to have to sit there.” 

Her father said mildly, “It’s kind of a rest, Esther. I’ve 
been tired.” 

“‘Well, I declare it’s no wonder,’ 
work that has to be done.” 

She went back into the pantry, still talking. A few 
minutes later, emerging with half a dozen plates in her 
hand, she looked toward her father and saw that his chin 
had settled on his chest. 

She thought he was asleep, and smiled in a bright way; 
then some intangible slackness in his posture alarmed her, 


she assented. ‘‘The 


Esther Was Brave; She Came 
and Stood in the Open Door 


and she spoke to him. When he did not answer 
she crossed to his side; beneath her hand his 
shoulder lay lax and unresponsive. 

Thus peacefully the man came to his end. 
“T’ve been tired,’’ he murmured, and died. He 
was sixty-nine years old. 

“He'd been getting old for three or four years,’’ Esther 
told Aunt Mary Howe a few days later. ‘‘He began to get 
hard of hearing before Leon enlisted and went away; and 
being deaf seemed to make him feel kind of helpless and 
uncertain. He had a little way of smiling.” 

Aunt Mary, almost as old as Ethan himself had been, 
was a thin little woman with coal-black hair, who dressed 
in black and spoke in a sparing fashion. 

“Yes, he was one to work,”’ she agreed. 

“He liked doing,’’ Esther explained. 
place so.’ 

Ethan had indeed loved his bread acres. His feet were 
set in the soil. His grandfather had built the great house, 
and he and his neighbors had cleared all the countryside; 
the lands went under cultivation, and the deer and the 
moose—with no adequate cover left to shelter them— 
withdrew northward, where still the forests lay. Fraternity 
thrived and prospered in those days; seventy years ago 
there were sixteen hundred people in the town as against 
a scant six hundred today. 

When this first Dillard died his holdings were shared 
among his sons; the wide domain was divided. To Ethan’s 
father came the home farm and the house; and he pros- 
pered and bought back land from his brothers to widen 
his own acreage. He married young and lustily; had three 
wives before he died. Husbands in those days were apt to 
outlive their wives, and usually—since women were 
needed on the farms—they remarried. The result was a 
complicated intermingling of blood strains; it was inevi- 
table that the community, already isolated from the outer 
world, should become closely bred. Ethan, whose share of 
the estate of his father had included two hundred acres of 
land and the house, married but once; his wife was a Howe, 
and there was a remote blood kinship between them. During 
the years of his strength he made some mark in his own 
part of the world; he served two terms in the legislature at 
Augusta; and at home he widened his boundaries till he 
owned some four hundred acres of land. The home farm was 
good for little but pasturage and hay; but the Bartlett 
Woods on the ridge above furnished lumber and firewood; 
and the Howe farm and the Mason place had soil which 
better repaid cultivation. 

Marshall’s Meadows, across the road from the house, 
he had bought with hired money, assuming a debt 
which held him for years in bondage. When that was paid he 
bought the Pond lot, good for little except the white birch 
and cedar which grew there. A vigorous man in his prime, 
but for a dozen years his energies had failed; now he was 
dead in his chair, where he had loved to sit and look out 
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across those meadowlands which k 
with so much toil and which he 
There was, year by year, a stout crop ¢ 
these meadows; they were steaming 
warm spring sun a 
everywhere with the ¢ 
bursting forth of n¢ 
That he must leave 
him must have been hj 
when he died, had thee 
so suddenly as to leave 
for grieving. 

But he left grief } 
Esther had loved himy 
affection. Dora, her | 
ter, a stout woman of 
wept for him in her ro 
eyes were red and ra 
Caleb, the brother, 
doubtful man, sat 
father’s body with a 
mace upon his twitel 
nance. Caleb was { 
old, but he seemed ol 
never seemed young, 
him; he did as heme 
gone to the wars thes 
past, had found pleasu 
he was a farmer born,’ 
lacked the robust 
‘ passible patience and 

* table fortitude dem 
} husbandman in thism 
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nothing more. 
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away. Aunt Mary Ho 
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“Any woman 

used to say, “b 

she does.’”’ And sometimes she adde 

like a shudder, ‘‘I don’t see how they 
thought of it.” 

She had been the actual head of the fam 
of years; her father had submitted to het 
kept his thoughts to himself and accept 
could be got out of life. His wife had 
children, of whom only these four survi 
been years when he watched for the comir 
their lives, when he expected the girls to 
joked with his sons because they brought ho 
But in the end he had accepted disappointr tn 
cided that Esther would never marry, nor 
and Arthur Tuck he was not so sure, and 
times thought, might find himself a wil 
summation would have pleased the old man. 
was dead and past all earthly pleasing. 

Aunt Mary and Esther, in the days 2 
fell into the habit of making the beds to 
ing. They had so many things to talk ab 
were punctuated by the flapping of s 
thump of fist on pillow. : 

One day they had been speaking of Eth 
Marshall’s Meadows, and Esther remar 
over four hundred acres of land now.” 

“T remember how proud Ethan was w 
meadows. Even before they was paid 
commented. 

“T think he’d have given the rest of the 
Esther agreed. ‘‘He used to say they’d } 
for us.” 

“T don’t expect he left much else,” 
mented, with an edge of curiosity in her 
wasn’t one to put by.” 

“Oh, we’ll have plenty,’’ Esther ass 
mittally. She added a moment later, “Ev 
anything but the farm, with Leon and Ci 
we'd be all right.” 

“Leon may have other notions when he 
the older woman reminded her. “He’s h bp! 
I expect he’s changed.” 
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“Your father never gave Caleb credi 
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he comes. I’d like to see him.” 


) Esther replied. ‘I don’t exactly know. His 
said he was coming sometime this month.’’ She 
the last pillow. “There, that’s done. I’ve got 
| oven. Let’s go downstairs.” 
four hours after the funeral they had settled 
e once more. Caleb worked all day, preparing 
nting that must be done as soon as the ground 
work. In the evening, grouped about a single 
a the table in the big kitchen, the three women 
talked while he slept softly in his chair. They 
»and more of Leon. They expected they would 
glad to see him. 
ighth day after his father died he came. He had 
two years; they had accustomed themselves to 
, and his return was like the advent of a stranger. 
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LLARD had been from boyhood used to aecept 
ninance of his sister Esther; the family all rec- 
it within that soft-voiced woman dwelt an iron 
hey yielded to it as the easier course. Yet it 
ard to say how Esther enforced her authority. 
scolded; she never argued; she never seemed to 
4 on the other hand her opinions were always firm 
‘J and unchangeable; she never changed her 
lcnew exactly what she wanted done and did not 
{express her wishes. She had decision; perhaps 
-as in itself sufficient to give her the position of 
the household. It was she who said when a 
veded reseeding; it was she who formed the 
fhe farm and chose the land that should be 
i announced what should be planted in that 
jjan’s failing powers leaned upon her; Caleb 
gere Willing to be led and ruled; Leon had found 
41 well established in authority before he put his 
hd him and it had not occurred to him to rebel. 
41 had been two years gone and the world had 

mhim. He had taken orders; but also he had 
trive them. He had rubbed shoulders with men 
e/ains were germinating colossal plans, immense 


constructive ideas; he had had a minor part in the organi- 
zation of anarchy into government, of barbarism into 
thrifty husbandry. And he had seen ships and great cities, 
and wide horizons across which rippled, as far as the eye 
could reach, the ripening golden wheat. He had seen an 
automobile! They saw, at once, a change in him. 

It was true that physically he had altered but little. He 
had been a lean, loose-jointed young man with a hawk face 
and a long jaw; he still wore these features. But his shoul- 
ders were a little more broad, they held themselves more 
squarely; and deep in the shadows of his eyes—his eyes 
were blue—there lay a quality not easily identified. His 
speech, which had been slow and unready, was as slow and 
unready as it had always been; his smile had the same 
quality of wistful apology; but the set of his head and the 
deeps of his eyes each spoke in its own way of the begin- 
nings of a change. 

By the time he had been a week at home they began to 
accept the fact that he would not talk about the things he 
had seen. Their questions he answered briefly or not at 
all. Yes, he had seen some fighting; no battles, but a skir- 
mish or two. Yes, he had seen dead men. Seen men killed? 
Well, probably. Was it true that the American troops 
butchered Filipino women and little children? He knew 
nothing about it. Were the soldiers abused by their offi- 
cers? He had not been abused. Sometimes, groping for an 
answer, he would protest, “‘“You can’t understand any- 
how. This here is all you know.” 

Only one phase of his experiences had made sufficient 
impression to render him vocal. He told them about the 
vast farming country of the Middle West, as he had 
glimpsed it from the windows of his train. On Sunday, 
when Arthur Tuck had come to dinner, Leon’s enthusiasm 
carried him into a flood of speech. 

“Far as you could see,’’ he cried. ‘‘And mile after mile. 
Farms, fields, all full of wheat and corn and things growing; 
and fat cattle, and hogs. I only been gone from here two 
years, but it seems like I can see where folks have quit try- 
ing around here. The Huntoon place is shut up.” 

“Dave’s gone to Waterville to work in a mill,’’ Arthur 
Tuck explained. 


“He Was Over by the Stone Wall, Talking to Jennie Weir”’ 
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Leon nodded, little regarding this explanation. ‘‘And 
the Jeffers house, the windows all boarded up and the yard 
full of weeds,” he went on. “And the Jardine farm all 
growing up to birch and alders. There’s three since I’ve 
been gone, and just in two years.” 

“Will Jeffers’ wife died,’ Esther told him softly. ‘‘She’d 
bore him seven children, poor woman. He’s gone to live 
with his oldest girl in Augusta. And that Jardine girl ran 
away with a fellow that works in the pants factory in East 
Harbor.” 

“T walked up on the hill back of the woods yesterday,” 
Leon pursued. ‘Why, I can remember when I was a boy 
you could see cleared land all down the valley from there. 
Now there ain’t twenty tons of hay cut along there any- 
where. It’s just a pa’tridge cover. This land here will grow 
anything you’ll plant too. It don’t need half the working, 
once you get the stones out. That high land up on the 
Howe farm will grow strawberries and cantaloupes, or 
anything. I was up there yesterday.” 

“You can’t hire help,’ Caleb explained defensively. 
“It’s more than a man can do to tend the chores around 
the barn.” 

Leon nodded. ‘‘ You never was much to farm, anyhow, 
Caleb. But you can take care of things around here, and 
I’ll farm the Howe place this year. That orchard up there 
can be made to bear; and I’ll grow some stuff that will 
surprise folks around here. We can ship it to Boston, easy 
enough.” 

Esther said in her slow, positive tones, ‘‘ Your father 
thought it best to just cut the hay on the Howe farm, 
Leon. I feel sure he knew the wisest thing to do.” 

“Father was old,’’ Leon argued. 

And Dora looked at him and at Esther with startled 
eyes. No one ever argued with Esther; Dora vaguely ex- 
pected some sensational result from this retort of Leon’s. 
Esther must have been surprised; must have felt his words 
as an assault upon her position. 

But if she did she made no sign; only replied, ‘‘ Yes, he 
was old; and the years do bring wisdom, Leon. You’re 
the youngest of us all.” 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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there was much rustling of leaves and the occasional 

banging of a near-by shutter. This was pure velvet, 
for Eddie Maxwell—whom the gang called Susie—had 
expected to labor under the handicap of a still night. 
Furthermore, the moon, which until twelve o’clock had 
been all too radiant, was now blindfolded by clouds. Susie 
grinned, and from his pocket he brought out a carefully 
folded sheet of fly paper. Having undoubled it and pressed 
the sticky side against the window, he spanked the paper 
smartly with his flat palm. A section of the pane dissolved 
in fragments; but there was no crash, because the frag- 
ments were glued fast to the flypaper. Susie reached 
through the opening, unfastened the window catch, noise- 
lessly raised the sash and climbed over the sill. 

From many reconnaissances he was almost as sure of 
himself as though the room were ablaze with light. Never- 
theless, he had brought a little vial of phosphorescent 
compound. Held aloft, it gave off just enough glow to guide 
his footsteps without being noticeable from outside. But 
when he came to the precious portrait which was his ob- 
jective he put away the vial and proceeded, by sense of 
touch, to cut the canvas out of its frame. 

In spite of his danger he was very happy. In fact, his 
mood was so idyllic that it slightly delayed his work. To 
be sure, he was taking extreme care not to spoil the paint- 
ing; but more than that, he was dreaming about a kiss. 
And for a man engaged in criminal pursuits woolgathering 
is both unprofessional and foolhardy. 

Now ordinarily, in Susie’s sphere of life, a kiss was of 
small importance; but this one was different, because 
Brownie Carroll was different. She was adorable beyond 
challenge and the friendliest friend imaginable, but she 
simply wouldn’t be pawed or embraced. Certain of Susie’s 
pals had tried it and repented. Six months ago Susie had 
tried it himself and been properly told off; but tonight she 
had melted into his arms, wherefore he was filled with all 
the toxins of the spring and thinking vaguely of matri- 
mony. At the same time he wondered what she would say 
about his present occupation. He hadn’t yet confessed it 
to her; but if he succeeded in pulling off this job tonight 


Pievere sas mich rae a fresh wind had arisen, so that 
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he would lay all before her and trust in her broadminded- 
ness. 

With the portrait rolled tightly under his coat, Susie 
swung himself down to the lawn—thirty seconds too late. 
His dream had undone him. A timorous constable had 
spotted the broken window and scampered for reénforce- 
ments, and it was an ambush of four to one. 

Susie attempted to run for it, but he was tripped. He 
fought like a wildcat, but he was overpowered. His cap- 
tors, blowing for breath, hauled him under the nearest arc 
light. If they had all been constables he might have 
bribed them into letting him go; but one of them was a 
proctor, and it was the proctor who exclaimed, “‘ Maxwell! 
Susie Maxwell! Good Lord, man, do you know what this 
means?” 

Susie nodded. “Sure,” 
fired out of college.” 


he said grimly. ‘‘It means I get 


Joyce Carroll’s father was handsome and dynamic; he 
was six feet tall, with snapping black eyes and a black 
mustache; he had an air of consequence and dressed the 
part. In Indianapolis, or even in Chicago, he could have 
passed for a banker, a trial lawyer or a business executive; 
and yet for twenty-five years he had specialized in the 
Attic, Dorie and Ionic dialects. He was one of the last men 
in the world that you would ever have supposed to be a 
dean and a professor of Greek; and at a jerkwater college 
in the Wheat Belt, at that. But the undergraduates were 
very grateful for him. 

In the opinion of his students he was a prince, net; and 
if now and then they wondered why such a perfect marvel 
hadn’t gone out and taken the universe by the horns 
instead of vegetating at Eliot—why, some people have the 
golf habit and some have the Greek habit, and you might 
as well criticize the one as the other. They idolized him 
just as he stood, and heretofore Susie Maxwell had joined 
in the chorus. But when, at high noon, a deputy sheriff 
announced to Susie that the dean was calling on him, 
Susie froze. 

Dean Carroll came into the cell and smiled a particu- 
larly dry smile. 
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“What was it, Maxwell? Initiation to the C 

“Yes, sir,” said Susie pugnaciously. P 

The dean chewed his mustache. 7 

“Most damnable nonsense! For thirty yeall 
it to contend with. Regularly, every spring, a 
otherwise intelligent young men go out to qui 
asinine outfit by doing something for which y. 
expelled from college or prosecuted at law or 
highest undergraduate honor? Rot! Have yo 
clubroom? I doubt it. What does it amount | 
cept to put a fictitious value on the thing } 
hazardous. And look at the damage it’s 
likely it’s all been mischance. But leave 
idiocies; just take the high lights. In ’96, 
dynamited the old pump, the concussion 
orial Statue. In ’85, when they burne 
wooden carriage sheds, the library went, 
dred thousand volumes. It’s a loss we'll ni 
never! In ’98, when they tried to shut | 
mains, they flooded Rand Hall and the rep 
thousand dollars. And now you break into’ 
rip up the founder’s portrait! Maxwell, T'mr 
disgusted !”” 

Susie cleared his throat. His nickname) f 
contained no hint of effeminacy ; it was a rer 
his sophomore show, in which he had burlesqi¢ 
soubrette until, as he reached for his highy 
corsets had burst. 

“Am I kicked out, Dean Carroll?” 

“Yes, automatically. But us 

Susie interrupted: 

“Have you sent word to my father?” 

“I’m sorry—I had to. He’s on his way. 
I ea, 

“Ts the college going to prosecute me?” 

“No; not if you pay for restoring 
faculty feels that for a man of your s 
baseball, senior marshal, and two mol 
have had your degree—the disgrace of exp 
But, Maxwell, please let me finish. I —— 

Susie interrupted him once more: 
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me, Dean Carroll, but when do I get out of this 


nour or two. But don’t you care to hear what 
ny?” 

Iighed bitterly. 

ys I don’t. I’ve had an earful already. I’m 
ffin Club man that ever got caught, so I’m the 
1t’s all right. I knew what I was doing. The 
intends damage to property. It’s just to show 
). If accidents happen—well, it’s too bad, that’s 
‘-oud I was elected. You'd have had the silly 
}>k in a couple of weeks without a scratch. All 
ve canned me. And I can get along quite nicely 
ysermons. Let it go at that.” 

ia sighed profoundly. 

]], you’ve been a frequent and a welcome visitor 
,e, You ought to know me, I should think. When 
,{ time to get a perspective on this, won’t you 
2 and let me talk to you?” 

, didn’t reply, and presently the dean went away. 
sceleased at four, and at dusk his father arrived 
yAlbany. And his father, who was a sourly up- 
¢merchant and a hard-shell Baptist, harangued 
inidnight, flayed him, disowned him, gave him 
red dollars and told him to go to the devil as 
eonveniently could. 

Tae, however, Susie wrote an impassioned note 
7: Carroll. She had been born and brought up 
id he hoped that, regardless of the dean, she was 
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he hadn’t the nerve to come 
to see her until he knew how 
she felt about it. If she 
wanted him to come—if she 
were ready to forgive him— 
she must send him a message 
to that effect at once. If she 
didn’t care to see him—why, 
she needn’t bother to send a 
message. 

But he mailed this note, 
which had no formal begin- 
ningand nosignature, insuch 
a mental turmoil that he neg- 
lected to write anything on 
the envelope; so that it went 
to the Dead Letter Office in 
Washington, and obviously 
Susie had no answer. 

A block from the railroad 
station he met Dean Carroll. 

“What? Are you going, 
Maxwell—without coming 
up to the house?”’ 

“T’ve had enough good ad- 
vice to last me a thousand 
years,” said Susie doggedly. 
“But I always liked you. Will 
you shake hands?” 


because it was so far from Indiana. Just 
before his capital was exhausted he found 
a position as bank messenger at twelve 
dollars a week. 

His main purpose for the first few 
months was to deaden his recollections 
and to drug his regrets. Fortunately for 
himself, he discovered that hard work was 
the best opiate. He allowed himself not 
a single idle moment for introspection; 
and because he couldn’t afford diver- 
sions, this meant that every evening, and 
on Sundays and Saturday afternoons, he 
studied secondhand text books on ac- 
counting and finance. He told himself 
savagely that he would not 
permit his whole career to be 
poisoned by the margin of 
thirty seconds. For if he had 
been more dextrous by only 
half a minute he would now 
be with his father. 

In the bank there were 
some very nice girl clerks who 
scanned him with approval; 
but Susie had been vacci- 
nated successfully against 
feminine attraction. And if 
ever he found himself sleep- 


: enough and imaginative enough to consider the “But you haven’t even said good- 
> as he had himself considered it—the supreme by to Joyce! Haven’t you some 
(; seven seniors out of seventy. She must know word that I can take back to her?”’ 
4, was no idea of destruction; the initiation was ““Yes,”’ said Susie, with a broken 
ve that you weren’t yellow. But in thirty years heart. ‘Tell Brownie I enjoyed 
\d failed in his initiation and been pinched. Con-_ the practice, anyway. Tell her just 


less, reflecting upon Brownie, 
the untrue, he sternly set 
himself problems in foreign 
exchange and figured huge 
transactions in frances, marks, 
sterling, lire, kronen and mil- 


She was an outcast; publicly degraded. Could exactly that. She’ll understand.” *) reis. Within three or four 
hat? And with the burning memory months hehad becomealight- 
re that his life was ruined, but that he would of that kiss from a fair-weather ning calculator. 

tleem it if only she would wait. Inthe meantime friend, he went to New York, chiefly (Continued on Page 65) 


| He Was Thinking Vaguely of Matrimony 


“Maxwell! Susie Maxwell! Good Lord, Man, Do You Know What This Means?” 
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sat before a pigeonholed 

mahogany desk and stared 
at it as ifit were something alive. 
He knew it to be 
old-fashioned, 
hopelessly out of 
date, but it had 
belonged to his 
father, even to his 
father’s father, 
and aside from the 
appeal of family 
tradition in the 
male lineit exactly 
suited Trumper’s 
method of attend- 
ing strictly to his 
own affairs. He 
leased a large safe- 
deposit box, which 
guarded his actual 
securities, at one 
of the city’s fore- 
most mausoleums 
of riches; but the 
pigeonholes before 
him, indexed al- 
phabetically, con- 
tained besides the 
list of his holdings 
a mass of relative 
information, kept 
up to the minute 
by his personal in- 
dustry. 

This docket of 
printed matter, 
typed sheets and 
hand-written 
memoranda, per- 
petually in flux, 
would have re- 
pelled a burglar 
and received scant 
courtesy from a 
ragman, and yet it 
was invaluable to 
Trumper; it was the deep moat he had dug between 
himself as the heir to the Bromleigh millions and the an- 
cient adage regarding a fool and his money. Incidentally 
it protected him from worry. Nothing short of inherited 
instinct could have endowed him early in life with a valua- 
ble bit of knowledge for lack of which many a rich man 
has blown out his brains under the illusion that he was 
poor. This intuitive learning can be summed up in the 
following words: It’s what you don’t know that makes 
you worry. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Trumper was 
a cook-general and maid of all work combined. Nothing of 
the sort, for he was surrounded by office equipment, and 
expert help of the spick-and-span category. For instance, 
secretaries, more or less human, were all right in their place, 
and he employed an excellent one, but without ever letting 
her or himself forget that her place was just outside the 
periphery of the indispensable. 

At the moment now under review he was rejoicing over 
this self-imposed limitation in a negative, apathetic man- 
ner, for Miss Benton had just given him a week’s notice 
and a casual invitation to her wedding. 

‘Marriage!’ thought Trumper, his eyes lingering on the 
compartment which housed data on the gilt-edge bonds 
that guaranteed a comfortable income to his wife, whose 
calling cards had now read for some time ‘‘Mrs. Janet 
Schermerhorn Clayton Bromleigh,” as if he, J. Trumper 
Bromleigh, no longer lived! He recalled vividly to mind 
the scene they had had over the telephone on the occasion 
when one of those cards had first come to his attention and 
moved him to enter a violent protest against so terse a 
method of announcing their separation to the world. 

“But why?” Janet had countered coolly. ‘‘My friends 
and even the papers have got nothing out of me except 
what the card says. Not a word. Aren’t you grateful for 
that?” 

Well, the question was a poser. He had been and still 
was grateful without knowing exactly why—perhaps 
because Janet, in spite of amazing mental irregularities, 
had established her own private brand of dignity. No one 
could tell when, why or in what measure she ever told the 
truth; no one could detect cause and effect behind and 
before any one of a thousand of her actions; no one could 
predict in any given case what she would do; but anyone 
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with an atom of sense could name a dozen things she would 
notdo under any circumstances. Putting it mildly, the lady 
had a will of her own—a sort of will-o’-the-wisp ! 

“Yes, I am grateful,’ Trumper had answered testily, 
handicapped by the realization that at his fervent insist- 
ence she had good-naturedly surrendered what to her 
seemed a playful conceit—namely, the introduction of a 
first divorce into the Bromleigh annals. ‘‘But I don’t like 
it,’ he had continued weakly. “I don’t like it simply 
because it’s a sort of a lie.” 

“Oh, indeed!”’ Janet had retorted briskly. “Well, that 
happens to be the very reason why I do like it.” With 
those last words she had concluded the conversation. 

Trumper’s eyes, each containing the immortal placard 
“Women are queer,’’ followed Miss Benton’s trim purpose- 
ful figure as she went about her duties in the impersonal 
manner of a well-regulated automaton. He reflected that 
no one had ever needed to teach Miss Benton the art 
of attending to her own personal business, so much so that 
after three years in contact it had come to him as a shock 
that she had private affairs—interests, ambitions, emo- 
tions, affections, and now the culminating illusion of love. 
He had thought of her abstractedly as something hand- 
some but unkissed. Now, in all probability, she was a 
kissed woman, and yet she looked just the same, proving 
that intimate cataclysms do not necessarily leave a mark. 

“Miss Benton,’’ he murmured, arousing himself from 
speculative reverie, “‘please arrange for your successor. 
File our usual advertisement, dismiss the ineligibles, and 
show me only the most promising of the applicants.” 

Trumper, having entered by his private door, was 
searcely settled at his desk on the following morning when 
he heard a flurried scurry of feet in the outer office. Imme- 
diately thereafter he was conscious of a presence in the 
room. He turned and gasped inwardly at the astonishing 
sight which met his eyes. A young girl was walking toward 
him with the inane gait—toe to heel, pause, smile; toe to 
heel, pause, smile—of the chorus brand, direct descendant 
of the languorous grapevine walk of the ladies of the 
extinct Yoshiwara of Tokio. She wore exceptionally high 
heels, sheer hose, hip-revealing skirts, carmine on her lips, 
rouge on her cheeks, belladonna in her eyes, and a tiny 
ball of masearo hanging at the tip of each eyelash under a 
drooping hat. 
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What She Needs, Alexandra, is Something She Never Had—a Good Spanking”’ 
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At this point Miss Benton entered sudden] 
knocking, stared at the stranger and gasped, no 
but aloud—a horrified rasping gasp. Trumper 
that his outgoing secretary was no longer acalma 
She was more than flustered; she was in a toy 
speechless rage. The longer she looked at the p 
parition the glassier grew her eyes, the redder | 
and even her carefully done hair seemed to ris 
there in disordered bunches. 
“Well, Miss Benton?” he asked, striving ite 
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own dignity against an overwhelming inclinati 

“This—this person,” began Miss Benton af 
gulps in rapid succession, ‘‘threw open the d 
outer office, came in staggering, with her hat 
face, gripped the rail of the barrier, and sobbe 
a great pool of blood in the hallway, and more 
from the ceiling.’ We all rushed out.” 

“Yes?” prompted Trumper, his eyes enlargi! 

“There was no pool of blood in the hall,” 
Miss Benton in a voice as cold and hot as liquid 
needless to say, no more was dripping from tl 

“Well, young lady,’ demanded Trumpe 
toward the intruder, ‘“‘what have you to say?” 

“T dislike waiting,” replied the person addre) 

He waited for the explanation to continue,) 
not. Apparently from the speaker’s standpo 
complete; there was nothing more to say to un¢ 
minds. He was dumfounded—torn between) 
flicting impulses as had not assailed him in m 
recognized some of them as they flashed by 
whirl of his mental vision; the urge toward @ 
Gargantuan mirth, rage, admiration, censure, ' 
gaged in mortal conflict within him. Which 
the victor? He did not know. Meantime he 
self enough to say ‘‘Since you dislike waiting 
at once.” 

The girl paused until he raised his eyes to he 
tory to telling her in unmistakable language 
happen if she did not immediately accept his 
then she said, ‘‘Oh, please, not through the 
Isn’t there some other way out?”’ 

The voice she used was not that of a braz 
was a tone full of hints at such familiar thin 
extreme youth, regret, supplication and 
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ese things; it only suggested them mistily and 
eingly that Trumper felt as though he sat 
which would rapidly thicken to a fog should 
in submerging promptly all but his judicial 
would he feel should the stranger take him at 
epart promptly, and leave a question to buzz in 
nanswered for the rest of life as to whether she 
child or harridan, dove or harpy, paint-and- 
or flesh and blood of an exceptionally human 
is eyes hardened; the impulse to burst into 
a or ejaculations of admiration passed. There 
, sense of duty even more powerful than the 
enlightenment. He turned to Miss Benton. 
ay go; and close the door behind you.” 

» him a startled scornful glance, and obeyed, 
n faintly exasperated, not with her but with 
flow unnecessary to tell her to close the door! 
closed the door. Why had he said that? Were 
xd to give their intentions away to women be- 
yew they had them? Especially when there was 
m not to? He felt like gnashing his teeth and 
3 fingers through his hair Instead he leaned 
chair, closed his jaws firmly, crossed his knees, 
srs tip to tip, and eyed the cause of disturbance 
to toe and back again. The girl made him think 
iple under six coats of cheap paint, and imme- 
instincts of a collector of museum pieces were 
Tas it possible that he was on the verge of making 
d? 

m,” he ordered. 

obeyed; she more than obeyed. She settled 
armchair, crossed her knees, set her fingers tip 
{ solemnly gave him glare for glare. ‘‘ What 
aght Trumper, unconscious for the moment of 
y of his pose. Such eyes alone had more than 
a fortune overnight. 
‘your name?” 
Buck.” 
feavens!’’ exclaimed Trumper commiseratingly. 
yyou I’d change it to Aubergine.” 
{mazement she appeared to blush, not with her 
a. was well-nigh impossible, but with the just 
‘of her ears. Was it credible that she understood 
(for eggplant? He dismissed the improbability 
jre of one hand. ‘‘What time are you due for 
if was his next question. 
it due at all,’’ she replied. ‘I haven’t a job. 
I thought I’d be your secretary.” 
“retary!’’ cried Trumper, restraining himself 
iIty from wincing. ‘‘Why, if I should be so mad 
ge you 
‘ary, do 
( what 
‘ypen?’”’ 
he said, 
| filling 
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difficulty in persuading him you hadn’t been on his pay 
roll for weeks.” 

For an instant she stared blankly at him, then her expres- 
sion brightened. ‘‘You mean I look like a chorus girl?” 

“Look like one!”’ exclaimed Trumper. ‘‘I mean you are 
one. Chorus girls are born, not made. Others creep into the 
second row, owing to temporary shortage in Nature’s 
supply; still others pause on the road to being prima 
donnas, but your true chorus girl is as one and indivisible 
as the saccharine frosting on a cake, and tastes like it.” 

Miss Buck looked genuinely surprised. ‘‘ You don’t like 
frosting?’’ she asked. 

Trumper discerned unmistakable youth in the artless 
question—the same brand of youth which feels older and 
therefore more important when it says it is in its eighteenth 
year. Again there came over him a sense of duty, as if he 
owed it to himself and to the world to rescue a bit of curly 
maple from the oblivion of paint. After all, the colors she 
wore were false; perhaps they were not yet dyed into her 
moral skin. Perhaps there was something in her—some- 
thing as elemental as the hidden beauty by which he had 
once lifted a certain Loretta out of pony peonage or as 
sweet as the gay heart which had carried Betty Bannon 
up from heaven. 

The problem, of course, was different. In those two 
cases he had been the prestidigitator who by a wave of the 
magic wand of imagination had dispelled the dampening 
and blinding fogs which too often descend on personality, 
obscuring it from the view of the multitude. Here he had 
to deal with a clear-cut opposite. Obvious beauty, he 
reasoned, is the cheapest thing in the world, and for that 
reason if for no other it is always served wholesale and in 
bulk. One pretty face with nothing behind it always 
inclines man to wink if the policeman is not looking; one 
beautiful face accompanied by a lovely woman inclines 
him to kneel mentally in the middle of the pavement and 
worship. Miss Buck was obvious, and had made herself 
painfully more so. Could the defect be remedied, or was he 
more right than he cared to be at the moment about the 
born chorus girl? The question was interesting, and to 
his active mind anything interesting in this drab world 
merited investigation. 

“T am going to engage you, Miss Buck; not here but at 
my studio. I shall pay you fifty dollars a week. The only 
conditions are that you may be discharged without notice, 
but while in my employ you shall do exactly as I say. Also, 
you may leave whenever you feel like it.” 

“You want me for a model,” declared the girl, her jaw 
settling into lines of determination even while her eyes 
looked a bit dismayed. 
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“Not in the sense you infer,’ replied Trumper gravely. 
“T do not wish to copy you so much as to make something 
out of you—something that neither of us need be ashamed 
of. Ina way it might be called modeling. Success depends 
entirely on whether you yourself are still plastic.”’ 

“T suppose you don’t expect to succeed altogether,’’ she 
said after a slight pause, ‘“‘but where do I get if we succeed 
halfway?”’ 

“There will be no halfway,” declared Trumper. “If we 
don’t succeed entirely you will certainly be as you were. 
But if we do ” A flush mounted to his cheeks. 

“Yes?’’ prompted Miss Buck eagerly. 

“Tf we do,” concluded Trumper, “‘New York will re- 
volve around you for nine nights; you will be a flame 
smothered in moths.” 

“How nice!” 

“From now on,” he continued, ‘‘I shall call you Mary— 
Mary Thistle.” 

“Why Thistle? It sounds so funny.” 

“Not at all,’”’ said Trumper, scribbling his studio address 
on a piece of paper. ‘It’s a perfectly good and respectable 
name. I chose it subconsciously, I suppose, as continuing 
the botanical strain of Aubergine out of Eglantine. However 
that may be, Mary, here’s your waybill. Report at four.” 

After ushering her out through his private entrance he 
was so intent on catching up with the market and other- 
wise making up for lost time that he did not give her 
another thought until he was on his way uptown. Then he 
realized that he would have to think to some purpose if he 
was to have a plan ready by the time she arrived. He had 
received many odd individuals in the studio, but none 
quite so startling as this Mary Thistle. It scarcely seemed 
possible that she was as flamboyant as recollection painted 
her, but if she really was, he hoped sincerely that no one, 
seeing her enter the street door, would connect her with 
the lessee of the top floor. Well, the way to correct that 
was to treat her as a museum piece bought in the grimy 
rough—scrape her a little at a time with an eye out for 
renovations. Such was the extent of his plan when the girl 
arrived and stepped full into the searching north light. 
Flamboyant? The word paled into a wan ghost of itself; one 
could only gasp and wonder that she had not been arrested. 

“T’m glad you got here,’’ said Trumper hastily. “Shed 
your gloves, hat and coat, go into the little room behind 
the screen and scrub your face, not forgetting your lips. 
Use soap, hot water and a hard towel. Hurry, now. Some- 
one might come in at any moment.” 

““Why not lock the door?” 

“T never lock the door,” replied Trumper promptly; 
“‘T know better. Are you going to do as I say, or is our 
contract con- 
cluded?” 

The girl stared 
before her; dis- 
tinctly not at him. 
Her eyes widened 
so that he won- 
dered what she 
was seeing. 

“T don’t want 
to take anything 
off,’’ she mur- 


mured. 

{SD onvG® ebie 
silly,’ (said 
Trumper. “‘I’m 


not asking you to 
undress; all I want 
you to do is to get 
clean or ——”’ 
“That’s it,” she 
explained in the 
feminine manner 
so blinding to men 
without a sixth 


or get 
out,’’ concluded 
Trumper; not be- 
cause he still 
wished to say the 
words but because 
he was too dazed 
to stop himself. 
Did she indeed 
mean that she 
would rather shed 
clothes than her 
war paint? 

“Oh, well!” 

She made a ges- 
ture as of surren- 
der of a point 
against her better 
judgment, raised 
her hands, lifted 
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Album of Dexter College for 1904. Be- 
hold the picture of ayoung man. Heisa 
large and strikingly handsome young man, very 
serious of brow. See the confidence 
in that jaw. Note the noble resolve 
in those eyes. Anyone might well 
say, ‘Here is a young man who will 
make his mark in the world.’”’ Those 
purposeful lips, were they to speak, 
would doubtless say, ‘‘Step aside, you 
doddering old business men of fifty 
and you senile magnates of fifty-five. 
Make place for youth!” 
Read the words beneath the pic- 
ture: 


4 i to page 101 of the Senior Class 


Stewart Kenneth Byington—‘“‘Stew”’— 
Ay Be 

Home Address, Green Valley, Virginia. 

College Honors: Captain varsity foot- 
ball team; president class of 04; presi- 
dent Delta Sigma Sigma Fraternity — 
Omega Chapter; president Student 
Council; chairman Lincoln-Webster De- 
bating Society; high bowl bearer, Bowl 
and Spoon Club; Varsity Dramatic Club, 
leading man three years; Varsity Glee 
Club, bass soloist; winner of the Henry 
P. McCreevy Medal for Oratory; was 
voted the man in his class most likely to 
sueceed; will enter Wall Street. 


Stewart Kenreth Byington, Dex- 
ter, 04, had not the least doubt at 
all that he would find Wall Street as 
easy an oyster to swallow as he had 
found Dexter College. True, Dexter, 
with its three hundred students, was 
asmall puddle of a place, and he had 
found himself a tremendously big 
frog there with but little effort. Still, 
there was no essential difference that 
he could discern between the under- 
graduate world, where he had been 
so important a figure, and the world 
into which he was about to launch 
himself. New York held no terrors 
for him as he swung off the train there 
three days after graduation, the 
cheers of the student body still echo- 
ing in his ears. He approached Wall 
Street without trepidation. Was it 
not merely a larger puddle than the 
one he had just left? Were not bank- 
ers and brokers simply college boys 
with paunches? 

“Don’t forget, Stewart,” his father 
had said to him when he first left 
home to go to college, ‘‘that the world 
pays tribute to presence, personality 
and force; and you have them, my 
boy. Don’t talk much. Say little, 
but make that little important. Be 
dignified; the others will respect you. 
Above all, don’t forget you are a 
Byington.” 

“Anda Wilcox,” added his mother. 
She was a Wilcox herself. 

That is the sort of people his par- 
ents were. To them, Stewart, an only 
child, was the only child. To them he 
was a species of miracle; they did 
not try to keep their belief from him. 
That, at twenty, he believed himself 
to be a man of destiny was entirely 
natural. From his tenderest years he 
had daily been taught so to regard 
himself. His earliest memory was 
hearing his father say, on one occasion 
when Stewart had wished to play with 
the son of a neighborhood butcher, 
“You mustn’t, Stewart. 
Byington.” 

“And,” his mother added, ‘‘a Wilcox.” 

Thus are twigs bent. 


Nature had given Stewart Byington a tall, 
body, a well-molded chin, a straight nose, wide-set blue 
eyes and any amount of hair. His parents’ training had 


given him poise. 


The combination had swept all before it at college; had 


made him the big man of the campus. 


It was with easy confidence that young Mr. Byington 
mounted the steps of the marble mausoleum in Wall Street 
that housed the great banking firm of J. G. V. Harlan & Co. 
that June morning. Partnership at twenty-five, retirement 


That is beneath the dignity of a 
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He Did Look About for More Suitable Work Eventually; for Months He Was Always Just 
on the Point of Landing Something Big, Something Suited to a Man of His Caliber 


with a fortune at forty—that was his plan. He smiled to 
himself. He could see the announcement in the newspapers 
a few years hence: 
J. G. V. HARLAN & Co. ANNOUNCE THAT 
Mr. STEWART KENNETH BYINGTON 
Has Tuts DAY BEEN ADMITTED TO PARTNERSHIP 


big-chested 


A functionary stopped him, asking crisply, “‘Who juh 
wanna -see?”’ 

In the bass voice that had made fraternity neophytes 
quake, Stewart Byington said, ‘“Mr. Harlan; personally, 
and at once.” 

The functionary eyed him dubiously. 

“Got an appointment?” 


COLEMAN 


“No, I made no appointment.” J 
Byington’s manner implied that he 


such a thing. 
important.” 

“What name?” 

“Just tell him Stewart 
Byington is here—Byingto 
ter.” 

He did not, however, see } 
that day. Instead he was 
by a sharp-nosed mino) 
who ran over Stewart's { 
face with the eyes of a froz 
After reading a laudatory | 
the president of Dexter ; 
nosed one said, “ We'll give: 
Report to Crosbie; he’s ir 
the bench. We start colle 
eight dollars a week.” 

Stewart Byington did n 
way the fellow said “coll 
However, ‘“‘the bench” 
assuring; there was a sus 
judicial dignity about the 
bench, however, proved to 
to Stewart. It made him 
uncomfortable to sit there 
office at all but in what w 
more than a corridor, with} 
other recent college gradu 
unlike him, were exhibitin 
ness, self-consciousness an 
ate anxiety to please. At 
a day of errand-running 
burst into words. | 

“Why,” he said to th 
banker next to him, “we’r 
ter than office boys!” 

“Not so good,” grinned 
“they get ten a week.” — 

“Of course,” said Stev 
few days we will be i 
to do.” | 

The other shrugged his 

“Not likely,” he said. “ 
waite, who’s just been tak 
firm, sat on this very 
months. I guess they fig 
fellow ought to learn to ¢ 
he learns torun.” 

“Oh, do they?” said Ste 

For four days Stewai 
licked stamps and ran er, 
the fifth a vice presider 
under pressure, called to | 

“Run out and get mea( 
and a sandwich—in a hi 
tossed a coin toward the bj 
Dexter ever had. Thee 
uncaught, to the stone fi 

“You go to the devil,’ 
Byington, and marche 
offices of J. G. V. Harlan} 

He left Amory, Ames & 
because the office mani 
manded him for being lati 
abruptly after five monthy 
& Fisher because he felt} 
being advanced as rapid) 
served. He quit the Uni} 
for the same reason. He 
headway at the Europes 
Investing Co., and was le 
about the complexities 6 
ing when an efficiency exp 
a buzzer system so the s2 
could save considerable 
zing for his junior salesmt 
stated that he did not propose to be buzzed fo 
vator, which caused the sales manager to rejoir 
pel me to coin a simile—as useless as a gradua 
Stewart gave him a look that should have W 
and went out, slamming the door behind | 

It was while he was selling railroad equ 
let Alice McAllister marry him. She was p 
to the president of one of the railroads h 
considering her sex, was doing well, St 
She’d even saved some money. She was pret uy 
dark way; and she adored him. He vetoed hei 
tinuing to work after they were married. Wt 
man did she take him for? he demanded. 
man, she replied, and resigned her position. 


““ My business is pers 


‘ married the president of Stewart’s company 
‘end Stewart a note suggesting that Stewart’s 
good, were not so good as they might be. It 
ly and temperate note, but Stewart’s reply was 
se we'll have to let Byington go,” sighed the 
iy the general manager. “I hate to do it too. 
sibilities. With his front, he can get in to see 
nd he can make them listen to him too.”’ 

/id the general manager dryly, ‘‘he’s a marvel- 
#nin every way but one.” 

that?” 

i make sales.”’ 

hhasn’t done so badly.”’ 

) ands the easy ones,” the general manager ad- 
“tif the hard ones argue back at him young By- 
on the high hat and gets huffy and walks out.” 
rt Byington tried selling expensive motor cars 
¢ He had words with the sales manager and re- 
I became a salesman of optical goods, of jute, of 
liys wholesale, of course. 

after more than a year of shoe selling he came 
1ped into a chair, sat there glowering. 

& 


his job,’ he exploded to his wife. ‘I hate the 
ij of shoe dealers. Just because I do business 
nthey think they can slap me on the back and 
$v. I’m glad my parents are dead. It would 
ea to see their son a shoe peddler.”’ 

wart dear, you’renot,’’ Alicedemurred. “ Your 
ia big one and of the highest standing, and you 
-ellent chance to get ahead.” 
“ice, please. You don’t understand me. The 
-oesn’t understand me. I hate the wretched 
‘tell you. I’m sick and tired of it.’ 
a you need a rest, dear,’’ she said soothingly. 
yk alittle run down, Why don’t you take a rest 
/ok round for more suitable work?”’ 
che rest. He prolonged it. He did look about 
itable work eventually; for months he was al- 
ti the point of landing something big, something 
{nan of his caliber. But ke did not plunge back 
wld. Instead, as the time went by, he built up a 
I own—a world that grew more real to him than 
ay world in which his body moved. In the small 
Wis own creation, Stewart Byington was still a 
iny, a success. 


¢. parlor full of boarders at Mrs. Byington’s Se- 
ang House in West Eighty-first Street grew 


silent, expectant. Mr. Byington spoke from out his evening 
paper. 

“‘T see,’’ he remarked in his round, oracular voice—“‘like 
a cathedral organ,’ Miss Hickey had said of it—‘“‘that 
Federated Zinc has gone up half a point.” 

No one spoke. They would as soon have spoken out loud 
in church as interrupt. Mr. Byington. He scanned the 
stock-market quotation with narrowed eyes. 

“Ah,” he observed, patently gratified, ‘Peruvian Oil 
touched 197 today.” 

At forty, Mr. Byington was massive without being fat. 
His distinguished shoulders were incased in impeccable 
broadcloth. In some ways he appeared but little older 
than Fullback Byington who had saved the day for Dexter 
against Virginia Agricultural College by a fifty-yard run. 
In other ways time had marked him. The gray of intense 
living showed at his temples, adding the final touch of 
authority to his strong, maturely handsome features. Any- 
one seeing him striding firmly forward along Fifth Avenue, 
in top hat and cutaway coat, would have been entirely 
justified in uttering the opinion, ‘‘ There goes a bank pres- 
ident, or a big business man, or somebody who is some- 
body in Wall Street.” 

Mr. Byington laid aside the paper. This was Miss Hick- 
ey’s cue to venture, ‘‘ And how was Wall Street today, Mr. 
Byington?” 

Gravely he considered the question for a full minute. 
They all leaned forward so as not to miss a word. Only his 
small,. silent wife in her corner did not look up; she was 
darning a sock. 

“Well,” he said judicially, “the Street was—between 
ourselves—quietly agitated. Not bullish, mind you; and 
yet, not bearish; and yet, in a sense, more bullish than 
bearish. Perhaps I might say it was bullish-bearish, if you 
gather my meaning.” 

They didn’t; but they listened, fascinated, impressed. 

He pondered, then spoke: 

“Rails were active early in the day, but grew more tran- 
quil. Oils flurried, but steadied. The foreign-exchange 
situation—I speak in strict confidence, of course—was 
considered a bit dubious by the more conservative finan- 
ciers. Steel wabbled, but crude rubber, on the other 
hand, was firm. Pig iron showed strength and wheat was 
erratic. Money, however, was distinctly easier.” 

They all looked relieved. They were mostly clerks and 
school-teachers, these boarders at Mrs. Byington’s; it was 
good news to them that money was easier. 

““Well,’’ remarked Mr. Byington, “I think I shall stroll 
down to the club.” 
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He rose. To even so commonplace an action as standing 
up he brought a certain dignity. In the course of his prog- 
ress from the room he stopped at the corner where his 
busy-fingered wife was darning. 

“Au revoir, Alice, my dear,”’ he said, and kissed her on 
the brow. 

She looked up at him. 

“Now don’t stay too late,’”’ she said, “‘at the club.” 

The boarders, talking among themselves, often won- 
dered what he saw in this small, silent woman. Miss Hickey 
voiced the consensus of opinion when she said, “‘I think it’s 
so fine of Mr. Byington to let her have a career.” 

When Mr. Byington was outside the brownstone house 
he walked in stately manner toward Central Park. Ata 
tiny news stand he stopped and went through the nightly 
ceremony of purchasing a cigar. 

“Have you a good mild cigar? Mild, mind you.” 

Ves .siroe 

“Just for fun I think I’ll try one.” 

The news vender produced his only cigar box and Mr. 
Byington, with cautious nonchalance, selected a cigar. It 
amused him considerably to learn that the price was five 
cents. He tossed a nickel to the man. 

“Hate to have to cut out my regular brand,” said Mr. By- 
ington. “But I have to. Doctor’s orders, you know. Those 
big strong Havanas aren’t good for a man like me.” 

The news vender nodded, as always, sympathetically. 
Mr. Byington strolled on, puffing serenely. He entered 
Central Park, found a secluded bench, sat down, gazed up- 
ward at the star-sprinkled heavens, lost himself in reverie. 
At ten o’clock he strolled back home. Before retiring, he 
looked into the parlor, where the boarders read or played 
mah-jongg. 

“Ah,” he said, beaming on them, ‘‘enjoying yourselves? 
That’s right. Well, good night. There’s nothing like a 
good sleep to prepare one for a hard day.”’ 

He mounted the stairs with the air of a king. 

This was Mr. Byington’s day: Each morning at 8:30 he 
breakfasted, just as the others finished a process less like 
breakfasting than coaling. Time clocks and Subway tides 
wait for no man. By quarter past nine Mr. Byington, 
without undue haste, had possessed himself of the contents 
of three eggshells and one daily paper. At 9:30 he issued 
forth, top hatted, cutaway coated, shaved, powdered, mag- 
nificent. At the corner he permitted his shoes to be shined 
and submitted to an elaborate whiskbrooming. To the 
bootblack Mr. Byington presented a quarter, and on get- 
ting back fifteen cents in change he tipped the man a 

(Continued on Page 105) 


“Forgot My Check Book,’’ He Muttered. 


“and I Don’t Seem to Have That Amount in Cash With 


Me Today. 


.? 


Suppose I Stop in Tomorrow 


chandise business in one of the larger Texas cities, 

and when he was getting on toward fifty years of age 
he thought he would retire. His stock invoiced some- 
thing more than 
sixty thousand dol- 
lars and he had few 
debts; he figured 
that he ought to get 
out of business with 
at least fifty thou- 
sand dollars cash; 
and his ambition 
was to invest part 
of his capital in a 
farm, put the rest 
of it out at interest, 
and have a good 
time the rest of his 
life. 

He made some 
discreet inquiries 
aroundtown among 
the other retailers 
in his line to see if 
any of them would 
be interested in 
buying him out, but 
none were. Failing . 
in this, he put an advertisement in one of his trade jour- 
nals, not divulging his name or precise location, but stating 
that the business he wished to sell was long established, on 
a paying basis, and would be a splendid investment for 
the right party. This advertisement brought numbers of 
inquiries of various sorts. 

Several correspondents were owners of retail stores in 
other parts of the country and wanted to trade. Half a 
dozen professional buyers of stocks wrote to state that they 
were prepared to pay spot cash in any amount. Other pro- 
fessionals offered to conduct a closing-out sale on a per- 
centage basis, and submitted references from merchants 
in various sections where they had conducted sales. A 
number of inquiries came from palpable curiosity seekers 
who had no other idea than a little free amusement. 

Three or four letters were from men who evidently 
meant real business. Even these did not bring the results 
the merchant wanted. Two of them lost interest when they 
found the business was located in such a far-away state as 
Texas, and another gave up when he learned the amount 
of money it would take to swing the deal. One man was 
sufficiently interested to make a trip and look the proposi- 
tion over in person, and he made a bona-fide offer. This 
man did not have enough cash to pay the whole amount 
down, but he had the backing of an important wholesale 
house, so the merchant might have been safe enough to ac- 
cept notes for a part of the purchase price; but the deal fell 
through. The best the man would offer was eighty cents on 
the dollar for the business as it stood, stock, fixtures and 
other equipment. The merchant held out for full invoice 
price. 

This proved to be the only offer the merchant received 
that he could even think of accepting. When he began 
dickering with the professional stock buyers the average 
offer was around fifty cents on the dollar for the stock and 
nothing for the fixtures. The propositions from the indi- 
viduals who wanted to put on a closing-out sale for him 
proved still less attractive on investigation. They held out 
glittering promises of getting full invoice price for the stock 
and even more; but none were willing to put up a guaranty 
for actual fulfillment. Meanwhile the man who had made 
the bona-fide offer bought a business elsewhere. 


[ vei to have a friend who was in the retail mer- 


The Philosophy of Merchandising 


HEN the merchant, fixed in his idea that he would take 

nothing less than dollar for dollar for his enterprise, made 
a deal with a local land speculator. This speculator, who 
knew the merchant was desirous of getting out of business, 
made him a proposition to trade a large tract of land for 
his store, and offered to take everything as it stood at full 
invoice price. He had documents to prove that the land 
was worth fully as much as the merchant asked for his 
business, and a trade was consummated on even terms. 

The speculator-turned-merchant wasted no time, but 
closed out the stock by circus methods, putting in quanti- 
ties of shoddy goods, which were sold to the public on the 
merchant’s reputation, and in a couple of months he had 
turned his trade into cash; no one ever knew exactly how 
much, but he expressed himself as satisfied. The merchant- 
turned-farmer was not so lucky, and for obvious reasons. 
It seems the speculator had been preparing himself for a 
possible victim for some time. A couple of years previously 
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he had sold the land to his brother; this brother in turn 
sold it to an uncle; and the uncle sold it back to the specu- 
lator; each transfer being made at an increased price. No 
money was passed in any of these transactions, and the en- 
tire performance had been put on to make the land appear 
vastly more valuable than it really was. After a couple of 
years’ struggle the merchant turned the property for what 
it would bring and went back to town to open a side-street 
store and try to build up his fortunes once more. 

I have told this discouraging tale entirely without frills 
and precisely as I knew it from personal acquaintance with 
the merchant himself. His mistake lay in trying too hard 
to get what he thought his enterprise was worth. And this 
brings up some questions that are of vital interest to every 
man who buys and sells for a living. How much is a stock 
of merchandise worth when sold in bulk? How is aman to 
get out of business without losing a good share of what he 
has worked to accumulate? 

Not long ago I heard a merchant say a great deal in a few 
words. I was talking with him in the rear of his chinaware 
store, and a porter was opening a box of bulky merchandise 
close by. He unwrapped a fancy lamp and put it on the 
counter. The merchant pointed to it. 

“That lamp,” he said, ‘‘cost me ten dollars. But the 
minute I put it in my stock it is worth less than ten dollars. 
If I am a skillful merchant I can probably find a customer 
and make him want it hard enough to pay me a profit for 
it. If I haven’t that skill it is simply a piece of merchandise 
and worth what it will bring at forced sale, which would 
probably be five or six dollars.” 

So far as I know there are no records to show the average 
price that is received for stocks of merchandise thrown on 
the open market. During the boom period of 1920 I knew 
of one case where a professional buyer paid eighty-five 
cents on the dollar for a large stock in bulk, but that was 
largely because of the scarcity of goods and the then rising 
market. The best record I know of during normal times 
was in connection with a stock of shoes in a Western city, 
the business being closed out to settle the estate of the de- 
ceased proprietor. A young traveling man who had had 
retail-shoe-store experience was put in charge and, suc- 
ceeded in a ten weeks’ sale in netting eighty cents on the 
dollar for the entire stock after paying sale expenses. I be- 
lieve it would be safe to say, however, that the average 
merchant who tries to get out of business by the public-sale 
route will have a hard time to realize more than sixty or 
seventy cents on the dollar. 

I know this may seem a pessimistic figure, but it is borne 
out by the experiences of many merchants I have known. 
A man who has only recently finished closing out his retail 
business in a New York State city told me how it worked 
out in his case. 

“The business had been established a long time,’ he 
said; “in fact it came to me from my father. I suppose 
I could have sold it out to someone as a going concern, but 
there was a little sentiment about it that made me dislike 
to see the place operated by some stranger, and my own 
outside interests prevented me from continuing it per- 
sonally. 

“T believe I ran the closing-out sale as well as it could be 
done, Our average stock amounted to around fifty thou- 


sand dollars; . but six months before. 1. announced my . 


projected retirement I stopped buying goods except for 


‘ 
\ 


necessary filling-in purposes, and when the | 
to put on the big sale the stock was down to ak 
thousand dollars. I announced the event by 
advertisements in both the daily newspaper 
the shoy 
with big. 
and close 
three day 
the fina 
tions. ) 
wanted t 
as near 
possible 
marki 
closing-< 
we set t 
at a little 
tual who 
Thiggi 
would gi 
lie goo 


opened 

for business it seemed as though the whole to 
hand. Everyone who knew the reputation of 
realized it was a real closing-out event; it tc 
policemen to keep the sidewalk clear, and - 
people in the front door by relays, shunting 
the rear door after they had finished their buyir 
the first week we took in more than ten thous: 
in cash, the little margin above cost fully payin 
so I actually realized one hundred cents on thi 
everything sold.” 


A Short Stock and Short Price 


““T)Y THIS time I was feeling pretty good a 
was going to get out of business with hard 
But the second week slackened up a little. We 
any policemen and we could keep the front door 
time without overcrowding. The stock, too, } 
picked over considerably, and in order to keep 
ume of business I had to make greater reductic 
lines. It was necessary also to increase the ne} 
vertising, and that ran into money with space 
dollar an inch. The week ended up with satis! 
ume, but what with lower prices and increased 
figured I had netted only about eighty-five e 
dollar. 5 | 
“Toward the end of the third week the real 
By that time every line in the house was badly 
half the people who came in went out again w 
ing because they could not find what they wa’ 
the only way to get any volume of business wa 
prices so low on odds and ends that people ¢ 
refuse to buy, and also to keep up the slam- 
tising. At that, the receipts fell to the point 
practically forty cents to sell each dollar’s w 
chandise. One day when things were in this sta 
competitors came intothe store, and after looki 
few minutes walked back to the office where I) 
““‘Looks like you were having a sale,’ he , 
was in no frame of mind to respond very cor’ 
joking, but he went on. ‘I guess you’d be & 
for the balance of the junk,’ he said. ‘How we: 
five cents on the dollar suit you?’ z 
“T told him that such a price wouldn’t intere 
that when I got ready to give the stuff aw 
him know. Then he became serious. ¥ 
““*YVou’d better take your pencil and doa 
he said. ‘You know what it’s costing you t 
under present conditions, and it’s going to 
instead of better. With your lines so br 
chance to do much further business will 
stuff to fill in, and then what will be the 
sell the new stuff at ruinous prices, most 
will be left, and in the end you’ll have a lo 
Better think it over.’ ’ 
“Before he could get to the door I had tho! 
I called him back. ‘You’ve bought a st 
said. rf 
“That night we took stock and foun 
about twelve thousand dollars’ worth of : 
which I got three thousand dollars. Altog 
ing the expenses of the entire closing-out sale, 
(Continued on Page 114 
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4 ding facing the library at Forty-second Street 
yenue. I haven’t anything pressing to be done, 
real-estate market is very busy. That is the 
|perience has taught me, when a broker upon 
s rely to invest their money safely may take 
Jion. Property is right to buy when sellers are 
»7ou and money is scarce. 

very exciting in our business? Under the sur- 
| interest hidden everywhere. Thought waves 
-‘ddenly fire thousands of men to act simultane- 
most unexpected time. 

12 of interest in the realty business? Klondike 
sof a new business section may be uncovered at 
it, and the rush may commence. 

{2 mystery in the real-estate business? The rep- 
¢of a transcontinental railroad has just left 
-ating that his company must purchase three 
svarate but adjoining properties for a terminal, 
, of the three hundred owners must know what 
ris to be used for; the sales must not be traced 
e individual. 

\ drama in the real-estate business? The panic 
utfrom a clear sky. A contract of sale for a very 
gty which had been made a month prior thereto, 
ught in mind that a mortgage for a normal 
ld be placed, has not been met, so the money 
junt is a complete loss, with additional liability 
ement. 


lgacks and Thrills of the Business 


DEN shock or thrill in the real-estate business? 
dwar suddenly blazes across the Atlantic, and 
ym-dollar mortgage upon a four-million-dollar 
jnnot be replaced. Puff! and two millions of 
lollars, by reason of abnormal conditions, are 


ter. Impossible to get coal on account of a 
ter must be turned off or the pipes will 


‘ life’s tragedy in the real-estate business? It is 


palatial apartment houses, monuments 
shievement and patient study, are worse 
jval jails. The tenants, necessarily many 
id women and babies, are suddenly ex- 
aditions thought banished by civilization. 
teresting ever happens in the real-estate 


ling idly out of the fifteenth-story window 
: building at Forty-second Street and 
( 


man can define transportation, I enter- 
pe of great success for him as a railroad 
A banker’s definition of credit fixes his 
in the world of finance. Likewise a realty 
/finition of value determines whether he 
ofession, a trade or is merely a day laborer 
ssion. 

\l be as a god to me who can rightly divide 
‘said Plato. He was, of course, discussing 
e, but for that very reason his statement 
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applies with equal force to real estate, investments, 
transportation, banking and every other human endeavor. 

Far be it from me, however, to assume to lead the reader’s 
mind to the thought of a realty broker being a god of any 
description, but let the realty broker learn to divide and 
define and he stands upon high Olympus, watching the 
current of human activities play about the basic granite of 
unchanging laws. Once able to divide and define, he sees 
humanity creating values through the operation of funda- 
mental laws that, like blindfolded Justice, give decisions 
regardless of who suffers the pain or gathers the profit. 
Realty operations then cease to be a dull, drab business 
entangled in monotonous red tape; on the contrary, they 
pulsate with every human emotion. 

Many years ago Henry W. Grady, the great orator and 
leader of Reconstruction times immediately succeeding the 
Civil War, wrote the best real-estate story, to my mind, 
ever published: A young man and a young woman became 
squatters outside of the city limits of Chicago, on a piece of 
ground much below grade. Almost the entire lives of the 
couple were devoted to acquiring title to the land and 
filling it in. Meanwhile the city expanded and the ground 
became very valuable. Years passed, and the old man, 
putting in the last load of earth, his hand in his wife’s, 
retrospectively said, looking back on their past lives, “‘It is 
finished.” 

That story taught me that realty in its usage runs the 
gamut of all human emotion. 

The broker must realize that shelter is paramount; that 
is what home means—shelter. It is a necessity. It be- 
speaks civilization. The degrees of comfort may vary in a 
home, but fundamentally the great necessity of life is 
shelter. The United States Government, in a recent pub- 
lication, states that more than 45 per cent of our popula- 
tion own their homes, but I sense that this percentage is 
not right. 


CHEE aA 
Pheer aay 


My feeling in the matter is that the Government has 
computed in its average a great number of people who 
own more than one house, and rated each holding as an 
individual. I believe not more than 10 per cent of the 
families of the United States own their own homes. People 
generally provide for the future in this respect on a plan 
very much like six-day bicycle races; the riders pedal for 
six days and six nights, and at the end of that time they 
are still in Madison Square Garden. 

Unquestionably the most important of all present prob- 
lems in the real-estate field is housing. The realty broker 
worthy of that title must realize that he is dealing with a 
matter surcharged with emotion when he undertakes to 
assist Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who want a house—no, not a 
house, a home. They have talked it over day after day and 
night after night. It haunts their waking hours, sits with 
them at meals and invades their slumber. They have 
saved—and how they have saved! They have skimped 
and denied and deprived themselves of all luxuries, includ- 
ing many necessities which in their zeal they called luxu- 
ries. The aim of their lives is to become financially able to 
purchase a home. Naturally they expect a sympathetic 
interest in this business proposition so tremendously impor- 
tant—to them—and they are entitled to it. The realty 
broker who approaches their problem without realization 
of these human factors is unworthy. He must help them to 
protect themselves against adverse factors, and not only 
investigate but show them how to investigate. Experience 
has taught him to name the unfavorable conditions they 
must avoid. He ought to know most of them by rote as he 
knows his multiplication tables. 


Don’ts for Real Estate Buyers 


HE home seeker needs expert advice perhaps more than 
any other realty purchaser, because his consideration 

is usually given completely to visualizing what he wants 
without much thought about the things he must avoid. 
The expert will understand this and proceed at once to 
furnish that missing element of caution. His function is to 
run the interference while the prospective buyer keeps his 
eyes on the goal. In other words, most of the 

advice required is, Don’t! Therefore let us 


= begin with some of them: 


Don’t let your client fall into the error of 
following the crowds; never mind the crowds, 
but keep your eyes on value. If the crowds 
are right, so much the better to have them 
along; if not, their numbers and enthusiasm 
will never protect them from the penalties of 
folly. : 

Don’t let your client make the error of blindly 
following some man whom he thinks endowed 
with the Midas touch. That man may be a 
wizard in promotions, merchandising or man- 
ufacturing, but a dunce in judging realty 
values. Before any man could be followed as 
a guide it would be necessary to spend more 
time studying him than is required to master 
(Continued on Page 154) 


He did not call himself that, nor 
They said “‘pig- 


” 


dividualist. 

did his friends and neighbors. 
headed,”’ and ‘‘Satan’s 
added that they 
didn’t wonder Mary 
Claiborne died, for 
she never had a 
chance to call her 
soul her own, and 
that they didn’t see 
how Annie Claiborne 
stood it, and if she’d 
the spirit of a mouse 
she’d go off and learn 
millinery or work in 
a factory and leave 
the old man flat. 
Then he’d see, for 
he’d never geta # 
housekeeper who'd 
put up with him and | 
do for him the way 
Annie did. 

Sometimes, at 
church or Grange 
meeting, the bolder- 
tongued suggested 
this to Annie. She 
was a big strapping 
girl, with a fair brow 
and blue eyes, coils of 
shining brown hair 
and controlled lips 
that looked as if they 
were forever closing 
over protests she 
could not or would 
not make. Everyone liked Annie Claiborne, even though 
they thought she had no gumption to endure old Jonty 
Claiborne’s queer whims and sour temper. 

Annie listened to what they had to say and made color- 
less answer, always the same: ‘‘He’s my father and it’s 
right for me to stick by him.”’ She did not attempt to de- 
fend her father, or say that he wasn’t queer, or that he had 
a better disposition than people thought. Not at all. If 
the well-meaning adviser continued, Annie looked away, 
under the brim of her battered old hat, and changed the 
subject, asked how the potatoes were doing and whether 
there was any truth that there was an outbreak of hog 
cholera down in the Fifth District. 

“Annie Claiborne’s dumb,”’ more than one baffled bene- 
factor would declare later, with righteous wrath. They 
missed entirely the little flicker of pain in Annie’s blue 
eyes, the little resigned lift of her shoulders. 

For Annie Claiborne was not dumb. She knew her 
father’s failings perfectly—why not? Wasn’t she the one 
who suffered most for them? Perhaps not, she decided, 
after long thought. It was he, himself, who was their 
chief victim. 

She worked this out in her mind during her long days 
of work—cooking, preserving, cleaning, sewing, churning, 
feeding pigs and chickens, milking, making and tending 
garden, helping in the fields. While her strong young 
body and capable hands went on with these endlessly 
repeated tasks, her mind was free—her mind and her 
spirit. 

She turned the simple material of her life over and over, 
looking at it from every angle. Here was her father and 
herself. Here were the facts of their poverty, their toil. 
Here was their land, but poorly fertile to their tilling—a 
hundred acres, fringed with dusky pine woods, sloping to a 
silver river. Here was their small old house, where four 
generations of Claibornes had lived and died; a decent 
white frame dwelling, with a little apron of green grass 
before it and a glorious red maple on either side, giving it 
in summer a cool dark curtain of shade. And two miles 
down the road were town and railroad, church and stores, 
lumberyard and moving-picture house—all of them full of 
lively interest and color to Annie in spite of the fact that 
the place was, to the casual eye, nothing but an insignifi- 
cant village of some three thousand souls. 

Annie thought of all these things in every detail. She 
thought, too, of the protests she had made at first, before 
she had learned better, of how difficult it had been to sub- 
mit to her father’s arbitrary rule. She remembered the 
tears she had cried before she had won that calm which 
onlookers pronounced dumbness, the protests she had 
made before she accepted the fact that protests were un- 
availing. For it seemed as though Jonathan Claiborne 
was magicked with contrariness. There was the matter of 
his crops. 


4) sividuatie CLAIBORNE was an extreme in- 


own temper.” Their wives 


“That’s Blasphemy,’’ Said Unc’ George. 
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“That's Real Blasphemy, Jonty. 
Yourself Up to Judge Others, and Quoting Scripture to Uphold Yourself’’ 


Setting 


“Why don’t you plant tomatoes this year, pa? They 
say the packers are going to give a real good price,’’ Annie 
had ventured to ask. 

“Yes, I know what kind of price they’re going to give. 
I know only too well. Didn’t I plant tomatoes two years 
ago, and ain’t I still paying on my fertilizer bills? The 
packers? Bloodsuckers, that’s what they are. No, they 
learned me my lesson and I ain’t going to fergit it.” 

“But, pa, this year they’re going to guarantee 

“Annie, you ain’t got the sense you was born with. 
Anybody’d take you in. Their guaranty ain’t worth a 
tinker’s dam, and you know it. I’ll stick to corn and 
wheat.” 

That was the year that all the county made huge sums 
out of their tomato fields, and the bottom dropped clear 
out of the wheat market, and Jonathan Claiborne had 
more fertilizer bills hanging over him. 

It was the same way every year that Annie could re- 
member. If he decided to keep his calves over the summer, 
young cattle brought no price at all in the fall. If the 
other farmers round built a codperative storage house for 
sweet potatoes, Jonathan Claiborne alone would not join 
with them, but stored his own, and two-thirds were rotted 
into waste. He clung to his flail and his scythe long 
after everyone else had discarded such tools. Even the 
land was unfriendly to him, warred against him, would not 
yield because he was so harsh and ugly with it. 

His everlasting, unremitting toil saved him from utter 
failure. He was barely fifty years old, but he looked sixty- 
five, gray and gnarled and gaunt with work and failure. 
Only his eyes, black, cold, proud, told of the unconquerable 
devil within him. His poverty could not kill that devil, or 
scotch him. And he was poor. 

Aunt Millie Thomas once asked Annie to make a cake 
for a church festival. 

“T don’t know if I can,” 
never made but one.” 

Imagine this in a community where every woman’s 
Saturday baking included a frosted loaf and a layer cake 
and a jar of cookies at least! 

Aunt Millie had been tactful. 

“T don’t know but we’ve got too many cakes coming, 
anyway. Why don’t you let us have a batch of beat bis- 
cuit, honey, or a loaf of light bread for sandwiches?” 

“All right, Aunt Millie, whichever you say,’”’ Annie had 
agreed, apparently not disturbed by the revelation of the 
Claiborne poverty. 

There was no least pretense about Annie, and no false 
pride. Doing without things desirable was her life. She 
did without affection, ease, leisure and appreciation. She 
never had anything but cheap, common clothes. All the 
same, she was well shaped and good-looking, and she 
didn’t lack for suitors, in spite of her faded calico and 
wretched old Sunday hat. There was something in those 
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at dinnertime, from the head of the table, wl 
alone and erect while Annie waited on him. § 
allowed to eat until he had finished. He wo 
as she went out to the kitchen to fill his coffee 

“Who was that spoke to you as we came 4 
this morning?” 

His hair was snow-white, but his eyebitin 
startlingly black, and so were the eyes beneath 
looked, with big bony torso and long arms, his) 
and those dark burning eyes, like one of the mor 
and unpleasant of the minor prophets. My 

“That was John Ringley,’’ Annie would i 


it was Phil Blades, or Andrew Sladen, or Ed 
down in Talbot. 
“What did he say?”’ The tone grew colder! 
tentous. 
“Asked me if I would go buggy riding thir 
“What did you tell him?” 
“T told him no, I couldn’t.” 
“Lucky thing for you, miss, you did.” 
Then would come the usual I-don’t-purpos 
speech. Annie listened in silence. When heh 
she would sometimes go on and fill the coffee « 
reply, but once she answered him, in a tone t 
firm and gentle. - | 
“T aim to do what’s right by you, pa,’’ she 4 
The old man had been snarling on, venomot: 
and her statement checked him. 
“What do you mean by that, miss?” he de? 
“Well, right’s right and wrong’s wrong. 4 
know that. And I aim to do what’s right by ) 
He could detect no flaw in this, but he wast 
It might be a dutiful speech, but he wanted it | 
“I’m the judge of what’s right and wrong ir! 
You remember that. And you’re to do as I \j 
back talk.” 
His hectoring would have stung to revolt 
another mold. Annie’s color deepened a littl: 
firm lips of hers drew ever so little more str} 
was all. 
As for the various young men who approact 
the appropriate gestures of incipient courtshij! 
nothing for any of them, so there was no reas | 
hurl defiance at her father’s tyranny on that s 
had long ago discovered that hard words did 
hurt her if she willed that they should not. 
“He can’t help talking thataway, pa can | 
herself, ‘‘and I needn’t mind.” 
Only occasionally, when she heard him rant 
some inoffensive neighbor, or hard conditions|! 
his own making, but which he was pleased ] 
others, did she wince. | 
“T do wisht he wouldn’t,’’ she would mur 
eager, dumb apology in her eyes, their appe 
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id understood. 
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sutter on a Monday morning in April. The 
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quickest way to make butter come. 
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like him under any rotten log in the woods— 
atolind grubs.” 
decent to talk thataway of a man in authority 
h, no matter how you feel, Jonty.” 
© -s had attracted a little knot of listeners, and 

edin and upheld Unc’ George. In aspasm of 
orne lifted his hand and denounced them. 
'|to you, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites! My 
be called the house of prayer; but ye have 
: 2n of thieves.’”’ 

Dlasphemy,” said Une’ George. “That’s real 
Mi) Jonty. Setting yourself up to judge others, 
) Seripture to uphold yourself. Look out that 
shed fer this.” 
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“Look out that you ain’t punished fer hypocrisy,’’ re- 
torted Jonathan Claiborne. ‘‘Come on, Annie, let’s go 
home. This is no place fer a true Christian.’’ With which 
final taunt he flung away. 

Annie had followed him, disturbed to the depth of her 
soul. Une’ George Thomas was very dear to her, and so 
was his wife, Aunt Millie. They had borne with much, but 
an insult to their religion might be too hard even for their 
benevolence. And then the way her father had talked 
about the church and the presiding elder had hurt and 
shocked her sense of propriety. She listened to him mum- 
ble and growl all the way home, and said nothing, but she 
was sorely troubled. Something basic and sound in her 
protested. 

“Tt was a dumb sermon, but so are lots of sermons,” 
she thought. ‘‘And what’s the difference? You can join 
in the hymns and the prayers and think about God, and 
not pay much attention to the sermon. Some folks likes 
that kind.” 

She voiced none of this to her father, for she could see 
that he, too, was disturbed far beyond his wont. On the 


“‘When You’re Done Bedding Down,’ Said Annie, ‘‘Come Along Up to Supper’’ 


way home he had gone over and over the outrage he had 
endured, but once at home he fell into a dour and brooding 
silence that was a pall in the house. All afternoon he sat 
reading his Bible in this furious black silence, and he ate 
a meager supper without speaking once. When he went 
out to do his evening chores Annie sighed with relief. Per- 
haps he would find a little peace in tending to the dumb 
animals; sometimes, she knew, he did. 

But no. He stalked back, still grim, bitter, stormy. He 
had gone early to bed, but Annie knew he had not slept, 
for she herself had not, and she could hear him tossing 
restlessly, now and then muttering. And in the morning 
he had risen early, still in his spleen. 

Annie, too, got up at dawn and went to work. But now 
breakfast was over, the milking done, the house clean, the 
chickens fed and let out, the wash on the line, and she was 
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churning, and it was no later than mid-morning. She 
should have been content and pleased to accomplish so 
much. Instead she was troubled and uneasy, worried 
vaguely by nameless fears. The sunshine she had sought 
could not warm her chill anxiety, nor did the singing green 
of April leaves lift her heart, 

She wished that her father was working where she could 
see him; but he was plowing in a far field, beyond the 
apple orchard. At last she could not endure the strain of 
thinking of him any longer, and she did something unprec- 
edented in the whole annals of her life. She left her churn- 
ing right in the middle of it and ran down the lane to see 
what he was doing and how he was getting on. Even as 
she ran she rebuked herself. 

“Tf he catches me peeking at him he’ll be worse than 
ever. It’s nothing but a fool’s errand, I know. All the 
same td 

She peered cautiously through the orchard trees, and at 
last she caught sight of the plow. Queer—it was alone and 
still, oddly tipped over, and the horses had dropped their 
heads as if they had been standing along time. Maybe her 
father had gone to thespring 
in the grove to get a drink— 
he did sometimes. She kept 
on, breathlessly, looking all 
about to see him. What 
was that queer thing on the 
ground there, a little be- 
yond the plow? A bundle 
of clothes—a fallen scare- 
crow—a—— She ran now 
with all her might, calling in 
a panic-stricken shrill voice, 
“Oh, pa, pa, where are you? 
What’s the matter, pa?”’ 

He did not answer. He 
could not. She ran up be- 
side him, caught him in her 
strong young arms, tore 
open his shirt, listened to 
his heart, which she could 
barely hear because her own 
beat so loud and thump- 
ingly. He was alive, but 
unconscious, breathing ster- 
torously, slowly. His color 


was livid. 
“T must get him up to the 
house,” she cried aloud. 


““Oh, my goodness, how am 
I going to do it? I never 
can carry him that far.” 

She laid him down again, 
trying to straighten him, 
make him moreatease. She 
ran to the horses and tore 
the simple harness off them. 
She spoke to them as if they 
could understand, and per- 
haps they did, for they were 
docile and good. 

“You got to help me,” 
she told them. “You got to 
help me, for there’s nobody 
else.”’ 

She led one of them over 
beside her father and some- 
how lifted his heavy, inert 
body so that it lay across the 
horse’s broad back, while 
she supported his head and 
shoulders. Thenshestarted 
the horse and guided it out 
to the lane. It was rough 
going, and Jonathan Clai- 
borne shifted and slipped 
dangerously, but the horse 
was sensible and checked its 
step, and even stopped to 
let Annie get a better hold. 
Nevertheless, it was a terri- 
bly difficult thing to do, and 
took all her strength and endurance. At last she got him 
to the house, and first bringing out a blanket and a pillow 
to the back porch, she lifted him in her arms and ‘by a 
supreme effort carried him up the three steps and laid him 
on these things beside her forgotten churn. 

He was perfectly still, in this same heavy unconsciousness 
in which she had found him. She wiped his face with cold 
water, she held ammonia to his nostrils, she chafed his 
hands in frantic, hurried fear. 

But he did not rouse. 

At last she realized that she must have help. They had 
no telephone—that was an unthinkable expense to Jona- 
than Claiborne—but Unc’ George Thomas had, and he 
would not hold any grudge for the dispute of yesterday. 
The horse that had helped her bring her father home was 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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‘Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 


\ K 7 HEN in the curse of humane events a boy’s meal 


ticket moves he moves with it. To Hillburg, on the 

Illinois shore of the Mississippi, below St. Louis, 
came Elmer Holt. He carried some visible baggage on the 
journey, but the greatest burden was a mental problem 
which left him frowning through irregular periods of argu- 
ment with his father concerning the relative advantages of 
taking up a wild, free rdle on some distant corner of life’s 
stage or of going to school in search of a so-called education. 
The arguments were largely advanced by education’s 
threatened victim. They were met by Elmer’s father with 
a stubborn resistance, disappointing in a parent from whom 
might be expected an open mind instead of plain bull- 
headed perversity. 

In vain Elmer called to his father’s attention the success 
of numerous great characters who had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a high-school education. The end of the argu- 
ment found Elmer in school. He was seventeen years old 
when he was sentenced to the Hillburg High School, and, 
little as he suspected it, his education was in spots still 
incomplete. 

With the flexibility of youth, adaptable as a starfish to 
the contours and conditions of his new environment, Elmer 
reached his exploring tentacles toward two new groups of 
friends. The ready comradeship of the pool-room gang 
whose idle hours were spent in the tobacco-laden air of the 
establishment run by Fat Conlon claimed him for a while; 
and then, subjected to another attack of parental bull- 
headedness, Elmer permitted a better influence to have 
its day in court; after which, to his surprise, with 
young George Webster and some other substantial com- 
panions, the newcomer allied himself against the pool-room 
gang. 

George Webster’s father owned the single newspaper of 
the town, the Hillburg Bugle, and from Elmer’s friendship 
with the newspaper owner’s son he derived a healthy ambi- 
tion, with extravagant visions, toward winning the worldly 
acclaim accorded to Shakspere and Byron and several 
other poets who enjoyed membership in the big league of 
literature. 


LLY 


Fired by dreams of spiritual splendor, Elmer lived in a 
new mood of philosophical tranquillity, fevered only by 
overindulgence of his hunger for letters, throughout a term 
of happiness which ran for twenty-seven days before he fell 
in love with a young heartbreaker operating under the 
name of Lucille Scott. 

The girl was beautiful, and in his judgment of her charm 
Elmer had made no mistake. He confirmed his opinion 
of Lucille Scott’s beauty in various devious ways, not 
trusting himself, and fearing that his judgment in such 
matters might be one with a general personal imperfection 
which he had but lately come to realize. 

Love brought to Elmer an extra bath each week and 
choked his neck with high white collars. His prominent 
Adam’s apple had been free before love came. Under the 
spell of love the searching eye of conscience detected his 
plug of chewing tobacco and after that this secret indul- 
gence was no more. 

Love lured him into the finer shades of grammar and 
fired him with new ambitions in the matter of education, 
for Lucille Scott, in spite of her beauty, was addicted to 
perfection in history and botany and other branches of 
learning which, until love claimed him, Elmer had consid- 
ered mere trivial barnacles that restricted the voyager on 
the sea of life. 

The victim, sorrowing at the fleeting quality of man’s 
performance on this earthly stage, sought for some spectac- 
ular method whereby his cause might be advanced. The 
gold fields, with their fabulous overnight fortunes; explo- 
rations in the African jungles, with contingent newspaper 
notoriety; a passenger-train hold-up, with forgiveness and 
the subsequent public acclaim accorded to a lone hero, 
were each and severally discarded for reasons of obvious 
impracticability. He considered suicide and an eleventh- 
hour declaration of his love;. but this in its success would 
bring an end to earthly conquest, and he was not quite 


ready to stake his present life on a bet to win love in a 


cottage in paradise. 

Meshed in a yielding prison web of circumstance when 
the pressure of his emotion reached the bursting point, he 
selected George Webster as his safety valve, blowing off 
an indirect steam of sentiment which served to cloud the 


conversation. 
“Omar knew what he was talking about when | 
take the cash and let the credit go.” this 
“He sure did. Look how the artists live’ 
Quarter in Paris, France. They are happy 
and probably never get a square meal from one; 
to another.” 

“How old does a man have to be in Illi 
get married?’’ Elmer realized the irrelev; 
tion. ‘‘I mean how old do these artists 
Paris?’’ he amended. 

““They never get married.” 
Paris. 

“Well, of course, that isn’t moral.” 

“Who made the laws, God or man?” 

“You’re right. Of course, the laws are di 
foreign countries. Take Africa, for instan 
there are no laws in the wilds of Africa | 
married.” 

“If we went into the wilds of Africa we’ 
laws with us.” . 

“Yes, that’s the white man’s burden 
shudder to think, George, of two civilized 
Americans being together alone without 
than savages. What would become of the 
He contemplated the sanctity of vario 
civilization; and then—‘“‘Just like Omar 
nothing but snow on the desert’s face and ¥ 
in the grave before happiness gets to a man. 

George Webster frowned. nea 

“Tt all awaits the inevitable hour—the P 
leads but to the grave.” othe 

The two explorers contemplated the subject 
funerals, eternal life and the high mental-a 
living. The long pause was broken by a heavy lf 
from the depths of Elmer’s being. Pe Bk I 

“The finest picture I ever saw was a skull wi 
under it, What’s the Use? It made me shudder, 

“That certainly is a wonderful theme. The Ss! 
sents the end of the human race and the motto ; 
everything that the human race has learned. 


é 
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ag if nothing else, but it’s too refined for the 
or instance, if you put it on the wall down at 
h’s pool room back of the stove the first thing 
Hwould do in that gang down there would be to 
‘d hell in the motto, or something. The average 
‘canaille.”’ 

Webster pronounced it to rime with “mill.” 
a little doubtful as to the meaning of the word. 
nber once I drew an allegorical cartoon of the 
‘ad hung it in Fat Conlon’s pool room,” the 
mntinued. “It was a picture of a woman beck- 
‘man, leading him over the hill to a cemetery, 
jody there wrote on it, ‘Hurry up, supper is 
Jat’s all the fine feelings the vulgar masses have.” 
sly not one of them know the grand passion, 
g hopelessly in love,” Elmer returned. ‘“‘ Women 
nerazy. For a long time now I have realized 
eold monks were in going to monasteries where 
get away from woman’s clutches.” 

ole country needs simplicity and culture.” 
» smoked in silence for a little while, and then 
aonscious of a new ambition which had suddenly 
1 he nebulous vapors of his mind. He longed to 
jlife to the finer things and to write poems and 
jhe uplift of the human race. George Webster 
id with a similar reverie. 
7 1 tell me that I have a genius for art,’”’ he an- 
} Do you. know what influence Nast had in 
} Civil War with his cartoons?”’ 
lunted a neutral reply. 

yon can sway a nation,’’ George elaborated. 
it told me the last time we elected Congress- 
Aurelius Whalen that my drawing of Justice 
“ord raised and her eyes blinded swung a lot of 
it the farmers. The pen is mightier than the 


‘us converted to action. 

jing right home now and prepare a den, George. 
g) havea desk in it like in your studio, and carry 
ccs up out of the front room, and from now on 
ii te I have to spare is going to be devoted to 
1 literature and essays. To hell with women!”’ 
a Jebster took a long look into the future before 


“Ten or twenty years from now, when we have reformed 
the canaille, we will still be poor,’’ he predicted. ‘That 
will be time enough for us to choose some faithful mate. 
In the meantime my life is consecrated to art.” 

The literary crusader devoted his next two evenings to 
the work of rigging up a literary den in the attic of his 
father’s house. He constructed a desk from a packing box 
and made for himself a chair out of a smaller box. Above 
the desk he nailed two shelves on which he stacked a collec- 
tion of books. 

The most important-looking volume in the collection 
was a table of seven-place logarithms. Against this sober 
volume was a leather-paneled atrocity equal in size, but 
shameless in its exhibition of gilt. The book was a com- 
bined Sunday supplement and encyclopedia. It was 
equipped with a presentation page and it had been brought 
home by Elmer’s father as a peace offering following a 
Saturday evening, years past, which had been devoted to 
the attempted annihilation of the demon rum. A philo- 
sophical work, a volume on international law, a report of 
the Secretary of War dated in the early ’80’s, a veterinary 
treatise and Byron’s poems ranged halfway along the lower 
shelf. The rest of the shelf was occupied by a collection of 
rocks, the skull of some long-jawed animal and the interior 
department of two or three alarm clocks. 

This was the scene of the campaign whose results would 
lift the masses to a higher plane of better things—an appre- 
ciation of the good, the true, the beautiful. 

The art equipment in George Webster’s house was more 
elaborate. George Webster had given a good many of his 
idle hours to the pursuit of art and the walls of his room 
were covered with the results of his efforts. Some of 
the figures, except for strangely distorted hands and feet 
and faces, were passable to the critical eye of one who 
combined anatomical ignorance with his equipment for 
criticism. 

In the editorial office of the Hillburg Bugle, on an 
evening later in the week, the artist was seated at his 
father’s desk and Elmer was slouched in a chair near by. 
The editor’s son reached over the desk and picked up a 
sample copy of a small magazine bound in brown paper. 

“This magazine is one of the greatest things I have ever 
seen. There is no telling what effect its influence will have 
on the masses.” 
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George Webster handed the reform publication across 
the desk to Elmer. Elmer opened the thin periodical and 
liked it from the first platitude. 

““*Be yourself and men will recognize you,’”’ he read. 
“That certainly is the truth,’’ he decided; and then— 
“Listen here, George. It says, ‘If a man has faith in him- 
self the world will believe in him.’”’ 

“T know,’ George Webster nodded with enthusiasm. 
“Everything the man says who wrote it is good. He says 
in there some place that time vindicates every honest act, 
no matter what the martyr’s fate may be.” 

Elmer devoted the next fifteen minutes to an intensive 
study of the publication before him. In his quick inspec- 
tion he culled the more spectacular phrases from its slo- 
ganized philosophy. He looked up. 

“Tf everybody in the world could read this there would 
be a new nation within ten years. That’s the best piece of 
general literature that I have ever seen. This is the last 
straw, George. This convinces me like nothing else that I 
have read that the higher life is the only life to lead. Love 
affairs with girls are nothing. This running around with 
the vulgar bunch at Fat Conlon’s pool room is nothing. 
I’m through with this Lucille Scott, and as far as the Fat 
Conlon pool-room gang goes, I am never going to go near 
the place again. . With your art, George, and with 
my literature, why couldn’t we get out a magazine like this 
for the good of the local masses?”’ 

The two earnest workers looked at each other. George 
Webster could recognize a solemn moment when he saw 
one. Here was the birth of a great idea. 

“With my powerful cartoons and your reform articles, 
there is no telling what effect we could have on the vulgar 
population.” 

““And every week and every month we could see the 
country improving!” 

Further conversation at the moment would have inter- 
rupted the dreams of a limitless crusade. On their feet 


now, the pair held out their hands in a solemn compact, 

silent under the emotion of high resolve. When their hand- 

clasp had ended Elmer reached for a sheet of paper and 

dipped his impatient fountain pen into the editorial ink. 

At the top of the sheet of paper he wrote, ‘‘Life and the 

Brave, by Elmer Holt.’’ He looked up for a moment, then 
(Continued on Page 134) 


Coming Out of His Personat Fog, Elmer Realized That Four Bearers Were Carrying Him to the Drinking Fountain 


HE dude 
business is 
about thirty 


years old, but it 
wasn’t until fif- 
teen years ago 
that it amounted 
to anything at all; 
and it wasn’t until 
about five years 
ago that it really 
came into its own, 
or that you could 
write the words 
“dude,” or “‘dude 
wrangler,’’ or 
“dude business” 
without quotation 
marks. Pretty 
soon you will be 
able to write them 
as single words, in 
the same way cow- 
puncher or cattle- 
man or sheepman 
is written, for the 
dude business— 
the tourist busi- 
ness in general—is 
becoming perhaps 
the most impor- 
tant business of all 
in the states in 
question. 

In the beginning 
the dude wrangler 
was looked upon 
with suspicion; 
there was a tend- 
ency to laugh at 
his products— 
Easterners—and 


his motives were questioned. 
ness to the cattleman or sheepman, or even that lowly 
creature, the dry farmer; and since it was part of the 
dude man’s job to protect game and preserve beauty— 
in other words, to use foresight—he was regarded as a 
reactionary and an impediment to progress, Progress 
{being written with a large P and the sole possession of 
| that body of citizens who call themselves boosters. 
dude wranglers were, as a matter of fact, the first men to 
realize clearly as a class the potential values of the Far 
West, partly from clear-sighted selfishness, partly because 
most of them are educated men—in the majority of cases 


Easterners to begin with. 


KNOW of no successful dude ranch on which there is not 
one Easterner at least whois avery important spoke in the 
.wheel; for with all his virtues, the native son does not know 
what an Easterner or Middle Westerner wants, or why he 
wants it. The best type of dude wrangler is an educated 
Eastern man with a great deal of Western experience. 


It didn’t seem a real busi- 


The People Who Hate Him 


And it is because of this, because 
most dude wranglers are men of 
this class, or rather because most 
dude ranches have a man of this 
class high up in their councils, that 
the dude wrangler has consistently 
stood for,intelligent legislation and 
intelligent conservation. 

The crooked water-power man 
and the crooked land-development 
man hate him; the poacher and the 
game hog hate him. He is largely 
responsible for the increasing inter- 
est in Far Western things and their 


survival. 


He says to the cow- 


puncher, not actually, but by his 


methods: 


“Look here! You’re still a cow- 
puncher; to all intents and pur- 
poses you lead exactly the same life 
that your father and grandfather 
led before you, and your son is 
going to lead after you. Their cus- 
toms and their clothes were the 
results of long experience and much 


selection. 


These customs and 


clothes are practical and pictur- 


esque, 


Keep on following them 
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and using them.”’ And then he adds, with just a hint of 
the lowering of an eyelid necessary to a dude wrangler: 
“And they will make you money; people will come a long 
way to see them.” 

There you have it. The dude wrangler knows a dude 
ranch is not a cow ranch; he knows that when Eastern 
damsels put on overalls and wear egregious scarfs they 
The don’t look in the least like cowgirls; but he encourages 
them to do these things because it is good for their souls, 
and because it adds color to a business that is not imitative 
but just as autochthonous as the cattle business itself. 
In other words, if you wish to sum up the dude business in 
a sentence, it consists in giving people homemade bed- 
steads but forty-pound mattresses; consists of an appear- 
ance of wildness—and real wildness—coupled with actual 
comfort; of an opportunity to do dangerous things under— 
save in the case of people of experience—the most careful 
supervision. If for one moment the dude wrangler tried to 
give most of his dudes the actual life of a cattle ranch, or 
allowed them to participate in the actual hazards of a cow- 
puncher’s daily routine, he would have a small-sized rebel- 
lion on his hands. It is something, except where a certain 
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A Party of Boys ona Yellowstone Trail 
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beauty. Fortunately the pound-wise man, despil 
that he is always in the minority, exercises an i 
power out of proportion to his numbers. And; 
man and those who agree with him are, I believe, } 
at last to win their fight. 


Our One National Costume 
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‘nd sheepman, have become very humble per- 
e , heavily in debt, impossibly mortgaged, many 
{ the point of bankruptcy. The dude man 
has gone serenely on his way; making no 
qe, to be sure, but keeping his affairs well 
a with the prospect of a growing future. 


| 
l Kind But Patronizing 


Ks a good friend of mine who until recently 
/\vernor—a romantic and typical-looking 
/X feet tall, and slim, with perfectly fit- 


He was just 


i Western governor should be—the son 


@aron, brought up half a cowpuncher and 
oduct of an Eastern preparatory school 
jsity. I hope some day he will be gov- 
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So far I have taken it 
for granted that everyone 
knows just what a dude 
ranchis. Fifteen years ago 
I wouldn’t have taken this 
for granted, for those were 
the days when young 
women asked, with a com- 
plete lack of interest in 
their usually eager eyes, 
if Wyoming wasn’t some- 
where up near the Cana- 
dian border. Well, itis; but 
there’s a large state— Mon- 
tana—in between. Since 
then, however, the cow- 
puncher has become an in- 
ternational figure, and 
among the wealthier classes 
there are more people who 
have seen the West than 
those who haven’t. The 
Rocky Mountains are over- 
laid with the echoes of the 
blithe accents of strangely 
dressed Eastern youth, and 
there is hardly a cow pony— 
except the bad ones—who 
has not at one time or an- 
The Open Hillsides are the other felt the appalling 
Range of the Elk Herds burden of the older gen- 
eration. Yet there may be 
some people who still do not know what a dude ranch is, 
and so I suppose that here and now I should describe one. 
A dude ranch is not a summer hotel, nor is it a summer 
boarding house, much as it may seem like one or the 
other to the ignorant. Physically, it is an ordinary 
ranch amplified; in some sections of the country, the 
buildings made out of logs; in others, out of adobe, 
or frame, or even brick. 


The Modern Dude Ranch 


HERE is usually a large central ranch house 
containing sitting rooms, a dining room, kitchens, 
storehouses, and so on; and, scattered about the 
grounds, smaller cabins or houses, holding from one 
to four people, used as sleeping quarters. There is 
also invariably a great variety of other buildings— 


i But when he first came to my ranch he 
“izing and kindly, forgiving me for being 
ke because of his personal friendship for 


ice houses, saddle sheds, blacksmith shops, camp 
storehouses, frequently a store and post office, and 
almost always an extra-large cabin that can be used 
for dancing. As arule, unless the ranch is an old ranch 
turned into a dude ranch, the dude wrangler has picked 


dke of ‘‘ranches”’ and ‘“‘rawn-ches.” To- 
ind of his term, after he had come to know 


k 


prernor. 


is 
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/atter, and the score or more of big and power- 
i scattered over his huge state, he wasn’t 
taizing. There are a great many other people 


his location for its beauty; and if he is a wise dude 
wrangler he has so disposed his buildings through the 
trees that there is no effect of crowding or size. You must 
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proclaimed Pinkie Doran a few 

mornings later, ‘‘tryin’ to be a 
perfec’ lady to these lonjery hounds. 
It’s more like presidin’ over a cat 
fight than a big-store counter. Yes, 
maddum, the goods is color fast. 
No wonder you kicked to Mista 
Moysey about bein’ kept down here 
below the water line. But don’t fall 
for that line o’ his about likin’ you so 
much he’s goin’ to keep you in his 
own little nest. He’s sore because 
you went over his head and made 
that holler to old man Haydon. It 
ain’t done, dearie. And I miss my 
guess if it don’t anchor you in this 
subway of ours until the spring flow- 
ers is bloomin’ again. No, maddum, 
nothin’ on approval and no ex- 
changes. We may be cellar rats but 
we’ve sure gotta live. I may lose 
tone when I park my lid in the locker 
every mornin’, but I can still step 
out at night. And say, birdie, how 
about comin’ over to the Hokey- 
Pokey dance at Durkin’s Hall to- 
night? There’ll be a bunch o’ the 
upstairs boys and some mean jazz 
breakin’ loose.”’ 

Hazel’s eyes were thoughtful as 
she refolded a much-handled char- 
meuse petticoat. The paths of her 
aspiration did not lead toward 
Durkin’s Hall and a crowd of rowdy 
store clerks. She remembered that 
Gibbie Thornhill, the day before, 
had sent her a ridiculously large box 
of American Beauties and that the 
next day she was to dine with Carl 
Garretson. It seemed to count more, 
in some way, to go into places where 
the plush ropes were solemnly put 
down and your friend could call the 
head waiter by his first name. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but I’ve 
got to stay in and do some sewing 
tonight.” 

Pinkie nodded her approval. 

“You're right, kid. A girl’s gotta 
queen up, no matter what it costs. 
And it’s some battle for an eighteen- 
a-weeker to rattle in like a three- 
year-old tin lizzie in a coat o’ pipe 
enamel!”’ 

If there was a barb in Pinkie’s 
proclamation Hazel could not afford 
to resent it. For she was staying at 
home that night to transform the 
chinchilla of her old Marysville muff into dress edgings. 
And Donn had promised to bring over a razor blade and 
help her cut the best of the fur into strips. 

But Donn, when he brought over his blade that evening, 
was not so companionable as Hazel had hoped to find him. 
He sat with his morose and clouded eyes fixed on her face 
as she deftly plied her needle back and forth. 

““Youseem quiet, Donn,” she said as she looked up from 
her work. 

“T guess I’m not the one who’s changed,” was his 
slightly delayed retort. 

“Then you think I am?” she asked as she shook out her 
stock-model velvet frock and inspected the enriching 
chinchilla about its hem. 

“You used to be interested in something besides 
clothes,”’ he accused, his hostile eye on the divorcing black 
velvet she held up between them. 

“But clothes seem to mean so much, in our world,”’ she 
reminded him. 

“Especially when you’re out with the high rollers,’’ he 
amended. 

“Do you mean that as an attack on my friends?” she 
asked. ‘‘On the friends who may sometime help you as 
well as me?”’ 

“T don’t want their help,’’ flung back the other. ‘‘ What 
I'd attack is their character. And some day you’ll wake up 
and find you can’t play with pitch without getting your 
fingers blackened.” 

Her effort to remain patient was obvious. 

“But I’m not playing with pitch, as you put it,’’ she 
quietly contended. ‘All I’m trying to do is to get some- 
thing out of life, to get east of Eighth Avenue and out of 
a store basement.” 


[= sure sourin’ my disposition,” 


“Would You Marry Me?” She Asked, Compelling Her Gaze to Meet His 


, 


“You’re trying to get too much out of life,’”’ was his 
resentful retort. ‘‘This town’s gone to your head and 
you're hitching on to anything that will bring you a bigger 
dose of it.’ 

“Then what do you want me to do?” she asked with a 
dangerous coolness. 

““T want to see you get down to earth again,” he said 
with a heat that did not appear reasonable. 

“Well, unkindness will never bring me there,’”’ she 
reminded him, studying his face with her narrowed eyes. 

Yet she thought about what he had said to her much 
more than she would have been willing to admit. She 
thought about it as she sat across the table from Carl Gar- 
retson at Leon’s the next night and watched the listless- 
eyed novelist complain to the summoned chef that there 
was no Chablis in the bouwillabaisse and that the bread 
ought to be pain riche in flutes. She even asked Garretson, 
after he wearily explained that he had finished up a novel 
that morning, if the modern girl couldn’t meet men on their 
own ground and make it a give-and-take friendship without 
the old-fashioned complicating results. 

“Why worry, Little Peterkin?’ parried the sad-eyed 
Laodicean across the table from her. ‘‘ Don’t smash your 
goods to kill a rat.” 

“‘T don’t quite understand that,’’ objected Hazel. 

“Life is short, so why shadow it? We men, Apple Blos- 
som, only give good advice when we’re too old to set a bad 
example. And my idea of heaven would be kissing you to 
the sound of trumpets.” 

“That doesn’t answer my question,’ persisted the 
thoughtful-eyed girl, wondering why these older men 
merely nibbled at love about the same as girls nibbled at 
chocolates. ' ; 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY MAY WILSON 
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alcoholic endearments into her ear. 

She was relieved, in fact, when he withdrew! 
scene. She found something reassuring in Gibb 
hill’s thoughtful sobriety, in the ease and disert 
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2” she rather wearily inquired. 
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reminded her that she was two weeks behind in her room 
rent and intimated that a girl who could ride around in 
ten-thousand-dollar cars ought to be able to meet such 
trivial obligations as they arose. Yet after meeting this 
obligation, through a small loan from Pinkie Doran, she 
became light-hearted and hopeful again in the excitement 
of beginning her art work in Gulick’s studio. 

Gulick, it is true, was more preoccupied and impersonal 
than she had expected. He was woundingly candid, too, in 
his criticisms of her water-color work, and betrayed scant 
concern in her weariness as she approached the completion 
of her third dozen of gayly ornamented place cards. Her 
spirits rose again, however, when he was able to pass over 
a check for her product, with the report that her work had 
been quite satisfactory. 

Yet when she asked him, in the exaltation born of this 
first triumph, if her assurance of an income from her brush 
might not release her from her daily toil in the Haydon 
basement, he advised her, oddly enough, not to give up her 
position in the store. 

“Why shouldn’t I,’’ she demanded, ‘‘when it seems so 
dull?”’ 

“It’s the sort of dullness that’ll do you good,” he 
retorted, ‘‘that’ll keep you down to earth until you take 
root here.” 

“But I don’t want to be dull,”’ she contended, with the 
muffled roar of the city in her ears. 

“That, my dear, is your danger. You want life to be 
eternally bright and glittering, like a birthday cake. And 
too much birthday cake isn’t good for you when you’re 
young.” 

But Hazel, reminiscent as that advice sounded, did not 
agree with him. It was her craving for the bright and glit- 
tering, she felt, which a few days later prompted her to 
accept Carl Garretson’s repeated invitation to dine with 
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him. This time they went to the Plaza, after which they 
swung down to the Follies, and later found a quiet place 
for supper. 

Garretson, despite his habitual complaint and appear- 
ance of weariness, talked vigorously and incessantly. He 
talked about trained fleas and squash courts and proof- 
reading and the revolt of woman. Then with amazing 
frankness he talked about free love. When he found this 
left his companion cold he side-stepped into an equally 
frank dissection of her character. He explained how she 
was part of the great life flow without knowing it, that she 
had never yet found herself. He protested, on the other 
hand, that she would never throw her cap over the wind- 
mills until she was sure where it was going to land, and in 
the next breath cursorily announced that he had a bunga- 
low in Hawaii and that he should like to take her there. 
He urbanely compromised on a trip to Bermuda when he 
found her laughing outright at his wearied ardencies, and 
finally agreed to take her home in a taxicab on condition 
that he could hold her hand. 

When he tried to kiss her, as she felt he would, he 
accepted her rebuff with a tired sort of good nature and 
went away whistling an air from Traviata, stopping to call 
blithely back that she’d missed some magnificent sunsets 
on Waikiki. 

She would never be afraid of the philosophizing Garret- 
son, she knew, as she would be of the others. That 
thought-wearied sitter on the sidelines of life did not carry 
about with him the primitive capacity for violence which 
lay dormant, for example, in Gibbie Thornhill. When the 
latter sent her a bar pin studded with diamonds she 
thoughtfully inspected it and unregretfully returned it. 
When the former sent her a box of French chocolates, with 
a typed rondeau tucked under its cover, she promptly ate 
the candy and mislaid the poem. 

The thought of this difference 
even lent a zest of peril to her 
next encounter with Thornhill 
when he invaded the studio 
where Bob Gulick so consist- 
ently ignored her as she worked. 
Waiting until she was tired of 
tinting pirouetting Columbines 
and marshaling amorous 
Brownies under moonlit toad- 
stools, Thornhill airily an- 
nounced that he was about to 
abduct her for a well-deserved 
supper at the Ritz. 

She went with him, after a 
show of hesitation, not uncon- 
scious of Gulick’s silent stare 
of disapproval. She went, in- 
deed, feeling that she was chas- 
tening that colder-blooded artist 
for his austerity, determined to 
show him that if he was not 
actively interested in her there 
were others who might be. And 
her evening seemed complete 
when she unexpectedly met 
Luther Swett in the hotel foyer 
and found him shaking hands 
with her in his habitual urbane 
and avuncular manner and an- 
nouncing that he wanted her 
for a small but select party out 
at Sheepshead Bay. 

That encounter did not alto- 
gether please Thornhill, whose 
eyes were slightly bloodshot, 
though a smile of enlightenment 
flitted across his lean brown face 
as he looked after the older man. 
It was not long, however, be- 
fore he proclaimed the party 
rather dull and moved restlessly 
on to a roof garden, where they 
could dance to a jazz orchestra 
and drink Clover Club cocktails 
out of Coalport china coffee 
cups. He remained both sub- 
dued and decorous, notwith- 
standing the smoldering light 
in his eyes, until he drew up in 
front of Hazel’s side-street home. 

Then he suddenly turned in 
the car seat and clutched her 
with a savagery which was both 
repugnant and disturbing to her. 
She tried to free herself from 
his arms, but he was too strong 
for her. 

“Please,”’ she panted, strug- 
gling to twist her face away 
from his lips. He kissed her, in 
spite of her efforts. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 29, 1924 


American Laws for America 


E HAVE been hearing a good deal lately about 
‘isa Japan wants, what Italy wants, what Ru- 
mania wants, and what various other European nations 
want Congress to do about immigration. Aliens in Amer- 
ica have also expressed their opinions on the same subject 
with the greatest freedom. 

An example of the sort of thing that we refer to is this 
excerpt from a letter written by the chargé d’affaires of 
Rumania in Washington to Secretary Hughes: 


“THE RUMANIAN LEGATION, 
“1607 Twenty-third Street, Washington, D. C. 

“The Rumanian Government feels compelled to draw 
the attention of the Secretary of State to the painful im- 
pression and the disappointment which would be caused 
in Rumania should the bill [the Johnson Bill] above re- 
ferred to become law in its present form, the more so as the 
United States of America have always expressed their 
determined opposition and aversion to discriminatory 
policies. 

“Further, it should be considered that the adoption of 
the census of 1890 [as the basis of the immigration quota] 
would not only deeply wound the pride of the Rumanian 
people but also strongly affect their material interests, in- 
asmuch as Rumanian immigrants by their savings increase 
the amount of stable currencies available for commercial and 
financial purposes in Rumania {italics ours]. This, in turn, 
would not fail to have a detrimental effect on the chances 
of Rumania to speedily attain its goal—economic recupera- 
tion—an aim which cannot be indifferent to any govern- 
ment interested in assisting the world to recover from the 
consequences of the World War.” 


Rumania has not been alone in remonstrating against 
the provisions of the Johnson Bill. We have been hearing 
so much along this same line from powers whose nationals 
have found America a happy hunting ground that a pro- 
test, reprinted here in part, has been sent to Congress by 
the American Legion and other organizations in California: 

“The provision [in the Johnson bill] is in strict accord 
with the Federal law forbidding naturalization of certain 
aliens, passed in 1790, which law has not since been 
changed in this particular, nor was complaint in regard to 
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this law or its effect on the Japanese people ever made by 
Japan at any time until within the past few decades, since 
she started her policy of colonization in the United States. 
The provision is certainly a fundamental step in the restric- 
tion of unassimilable immigration now demanded by the 
Nation. It has received unanimous indorsement in na- 
tional conventions of the American Legion, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Grange. 

“Minister Matsui’s appeal, while couched in courteous 
language, is an extraordinary attempt on the part of a 
foreign nation to influence the electorate of this country 
against legislation on a purely domestic question—immi- 
gration—because such legislation does not accord with the 
interests or desires of that nation and her nationals. 

“This appeal was preceded by an unsuccessful attempt 
to force the House Immigration Committee at Washington 
to eliminate the provision in question from the immigra- 
tion bill. According to widely published press reports, 
the attempt was made at the instance of our Department 
of State because of strong protests from Japan, and at the 
instance of our Department of Commerce because of 
complaint from certain American commercial interests 
which were threatened by Japan with cancellation of reha- 
bilitation contracts aggregating $200,000,000 if this provi- 
sion were enacted into law. 

“We protest against such interference by Japan—and 
against such interference by any other nation—should any 
other nation, encouraged by Japan, be so presumptuous. 
Immigration is a purely domestic problem, which it is the 
privilege and duty of a government to determine, unin- 
fluenced by urge or protest from other nations. The solu- 
tion reached should be determined solely by the effect it 
may have upon American citizenship, regardless of effect 
upon other nations or other peoples, and uninfluenced by 
considerations of trade or threat of war. Such a question 
cannot safely be left to the determination of those who 
would barter the vital principle involved for a few million 
dollars in trade. 

“Under the present arrangement and regardless of this 
country’s views or desires, any Japanese who comes to our 
shores bearing Japan’s passport—provided he be not 
afflicted with contagious disease—must be accepted as im- 
migrant or permanent resident. No other nation permits 
immigration under such conditions. We should regulate 
our immigration—as do all other nations—in accordance 
with our own interests, by our own laws, enforced through 
our own departments by our own officials. 

“Since Japan insists that this country should not enact 
legislation which will bar her nationals, even indirectly, as 
immigrants, it is proper to point out that Japan excludes 
as immigrants to her country the Chinese and Koreans— 
thereby discriminating against her own color. Her claim— 
doubtless true—is that such policy is demanded by the 
interests of the Japanese people.” 

With every wish not to wound the sensibilities of these 
proud nations, whose nationals come to America to recu- 
perate both the fortunes of their mother country and their 
own, we believe that our immigration laws should be writ- 
ten in America by Americans and for Americans. 

One of these remonstrants against the Johnson Bill— 
say, Rumania or Japan or Italy—that welcomes or tolerates 
American tourists so long as they come with money in their 
purses would take a very different tone toward hordes of 
penniless American immigrants. And if these Americans 
crowded into cities like Tokio and Rome, living in congested 
American quarters and including in these slum com- 
munities a goodly number of New York gunmen; carefully 
preserving their American customs and culture; printing 
and reading their own yellow journals; producing Amer- 
ican Follies and Scandals in their own American theaters; 
celebrating the Fourth of July with cannon crackers in the 
shadow of the Colosseum; carrying the Stars and Stripes in 
cowboy processions along the Corso; singing The Star 
Spangled Banner in season and out; competing with and 
lowering the Italian standard of living; taking over the 
Italian antichita and macaroni industries; crowding the 
Japs out of the rice and fish business; violating the anti- 
prohibition laws and bootlegging bottled waters to the 
populace; and finally sending back to America bales of 
lire and yen—there would be a loud lament along the 
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®gean and various other seas that would raise 
the dead. There is not a nation in Europe, no 
Japan, that would stand for thirty minutes the 
stuff that America has taken lying down for thir 

If the Johnson Bill is discriminatory, so much tk 
If there is one thing that we need more than anotl 
little discrimination in our immigration policy, 
are the only nation in the world that does not diserj; 
that does not place the good of its own country g 
own nationals above that of any other. >. 

Foreign nations that want unrestricted immigrai 
had a good deal of help from three classes of Ame} 
side the citadel—those sentimentalists who we 
away not only their own birthright but that of. 
else; those hard-boiled and hoggish manufacture; 
reaching out for cheap labor and quick dollars ar 
forwarding the cause of confiscation and Bolshey: 
finally those hyphenates who ran away from E 
enjoy the opportunities they are trying to destre 
escape the conditions that they will surely repr 
America if they have their shortsighted way. 

With all these foreign nations telling America hi 
and sensitive they are, it would seem that the | 
come for Americans to assert a little pride in t 
country. That time willsoon be gone if we let th 
ate vote and alien interests influence our immigri) 
icy. We do not know what basis of fact there | 
report that certain commercial interests have bec 
ened with the cancellation of contracts; but shou 
ica yield to any threat from any source to cancel 
if she formulates such legislation as she believes | 
best interests of her people, she will have sur) 
level of a streetwalker among the nations. 

One may readily concede that the nationals o} 
country are as good in some respects, even better | 
than Americans. Their civilization may be as 7 
as ours, their culture finer. But those are no‘ 
of the first concern to us when we are considi 
future of America. We must ask ourselves to wh 
we want immigration and then what races 1I 
readily be assimilated and most surely perpet 
ideals and institutions. No matter how admi 
nationals of other countries may be in their owr'! 
ment, no matter how superior even in some res 
less they want to become Americans, and : 
racially to become Americans, they are not for 1. 


R. McADOO is now a private citize 
granting a continuance of his customary 
continue to adorn other than official circles 
to come. This seems certain, in spite of the 
passport to consideration at the New York cc 
visaed by his admirers assembled in solemn 
It may be hard on Mr. McAdoo, it may be 
McAdoo, but the rank and file—and they ar 
pick Presidents when it comes to the final p 
apparently decided that Mr. McAdoo shall 
to continue in the peaceful and profitable p 
law. No one has questioned Mr. McAdoo’s rj 
a retainer from Mr. Doheny, no one has 
statement that he had no connection with the 
after all the tangibles have been checked up, t 
tain intangibles that the country instinctively 
its Presidents. } 
If Mr. Davis is not considered eligible 
cratic nomination by many politicians—a 
great ability nor his reputation is questione¢ 
has been retained by Morgan, it is hard to see 
ean qualify with a Doheny retainer, even 
relinquished it since the Teapot Dome- 
became public property. One is quite at 
stand in what respect Doheny money sancti 
and Morgan money damns one. 
There is really no reason for all this discus 
Mr. McAdoo’s chances. There is small dis' 
on the part of some politicians, to urge him | 
from his retirement. One may accept his exf 
par, and still feel that he is a presidential 
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ah including all the elements of cultivation 
Our agricultural authorities have been 
li these points for years. These conditions 
cing of the wheat crop relatively ill remunera- 
" what the relation of wheat price to the 
«vel. But this all being true, for the present 
niiate future the crux of the wheat problem 
yrt situation. 

ars the wheat grower has been speculating 
til contingencies. It is time to return to the 
niiod. The usual, not unusual expectations, 
t pated. Considering the situation from the 
oshe wheat grower, motivated by the natural 
is money out of his operations, what is the 
t: export wheat market now and in the imme- 
>There seems to be general agreement on cer- 
et these be first stated. 
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2 world price. The effective demands of im- 
ies and the merchandisable surpluses of ex- 
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to Federal grades on the contract markets. This relation- 
ship must not be taken too literally, and it is usually more 
definite on the contract market than on the cash market. 
The spread between wheat prices in exporting countries 
and the world price fluctuates from time to time. Wheats of 
particular qualities, not expressed in Federal grades, may 
command premiums. The Liverpool price of a certain 
wheat may correspond to the sum of the price in the pri- 
mary market plus the carrying charges to Liverpool, but 
it may show a margin above it or below it, and this to a 
surprising extent. When the wheat price in Liverpool is 
rising or falling, the prices in the different exporting or im- 
porting countries may precede or lag behind. The repre- 
sentative wheats of different countries may display rather 
widely shifting prices with respect to one another. Future 
contract prices, prices on sales of cargoes on orders, spot 
prices and consignment quotations may fluctuate in a 
seemingly bewildering manner. But with full qualifica- 
tions applied, broadly stated, the prices of wheats in ex- 
porting and importing countries are related to one another. 

2. Wheat growing in the United States, considered as 
an export business, operates under demonstrable disad- 
vantages, compared with Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
India and Russia. The facts, and the reasons for the ad- 
vantages possessed by the export wheat growers of the 
competing surplus-producing countries, should be made 
clear to every American wheat grower. 
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3. At the present world price, wheat 
growing in the United States, as a unit, 
yields no remuneration. This is dem- 
onstrated by comparison of costs of production—includ- 
ing labor—with farm prices. Once in hand, the relative 
buying power of the wheat dollar is low. This is demon- 
strated in index numbers by comparison of the price of 
wheat with the level of prices of other agricultural com- 
In a few sections of the United States, dollar 
wheat is profitable in good years. It is particularly the low 
yield an acre that makes dollar wheat unremunerative. 
Applied to the crop, it is clear that the present weighted 
price of wheat is unremunerative, contrasted with most 
other agricultural products, and this to a serious extent. 
According to the data of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the average farm price of wheat for the crop 
of 1922 and 1923 has been twelve to fifteen cents a bushel 
below cost of production. For many farmers in the hard- 
wheat belts, especially in the Dakotas, the loss is more 
heavy. Interpreted according to current methods of farm 
accounting, this means that the wheat grower has not been 
paid for his labor. 

4. When the farm price of wheat is contrasted with the 
farm prices of implements or other producers’ goods used 
by the wheat grower in raising wheat, or with the prices 
of the common consumers’ goods that belong to the ac- 
cepted standard of living in this country, a heavy disparity 
is observed. The purchasing power of the bushel of wheat 
in terms of the producers’ goods required to raise wheat, 
or of the consumers’ goods used in the farmer’s family, has 
been low for three years. The 
purchasing power of the bushel 
of wheat is at present particu- 
larly low compared with the 
purchasing power of cotton, 
wool and tobacco. 

5. If the United States were 
to cease the export of Federal- 
grade wheat, and the growing 
of wheat were confined to do- 
mestic requirements and the 
special exports to be defined 
later, the domestic price of 
Federal-grade wheat would 


modities. 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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In Spryngtyme 


(A Chaucerian Idyl) 


HEN peevisch Aprill, with hys vernal 
) ) fludde, 
The slussche of March hath beaten into 
mudde, 

And bathud every streete in he- 
jous goo, 

Of which vyle dampe engendered 
is the flu; 

When mayds bedecke them with 
freisch scenerie, 

And nakid trees do on ther green- 
erie, 

And skyttische felawes seeken 
bokes and crams, 

Aferd to flunken in ther spryng 
exams; 

When wyves clene brisklie, and 
the yonger sone 

On peechie chekes doth lette hys 
fancie ronne, 

And wantoun felynes maken 
feendisch waile, 

That fighten al the night with 
tooth and nayle ; 

When cooks ben wyse to shadde 
and sparrergrasse, 

Then longen folk to put in gar- 
deyn sasse. 

Eche olde commutere ben that 
waye bifore, 

But falleth for hyscomplexe ever- 
more ; 

And whan he rideth on hys homeward trane, 

He gloteth on a gaudie booke ful faine, 

His blisful eye inspirud as he redes 

Of marvayls in hys cattalogge of seedes; 

Of Brussel sprowte, of spinache and of beete, 

Of earlie radische, and eek scullion sweete. 

With spayd and hoe, the symple, worthi manne, 

He howketh uppe the erthe ful meny a spanne, 

And tho it maketh hym to grone and puffe, 

Yit every evening will he doe hys stuffe. 

Pore fyssche, his tendre hopes ben all in vaine, 

For never yit no profyt may he gaine; 

Cold raynes wil rotte hys limas and hys spuddes, 

And half hys costlie seedes wil turn owte duddes; 

Then drought and evill buggs make hym to sware, 

And nabor chiknes flocke to feaste them thare, 

And every dogge that hath a bone ben fedde 

Dsth haste to parke itte inne hys lettuce bedde! 

Friend wyf but addeth to hys payn and wo; 

Sche wiselie crackes, ‘Go to, I tolde yow so!”’ 

His bak ben badlie bent, hys knees ben sprung; 

Se what it is, a sympe that getteth stung! 

And thereto ben thys proverbe wel i-tolde, 

Ther ben no foole like hym that wazxeth olde. 


—Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


Malindy-isms 


ISS ANNIE LEE, how 
come all this here car- 


ryin’-on in Phila-me-delphia? MRS. 


What’s de real which and de 
how o’ de ruckus? 


‘STATIONERY AND CIGARS 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 
*“So This is the Poetry of Motion.’’ ‘‘Sure. Free Verse”’ 


I jest natcherly flaps open my years when I hears cuss words 
like them-air perambulatin’ aroun’, and fur de ensuin’ time 
I don’t disperse wid none o’ their conversin’. 

Howsomever, Miss Annie Lee, ef that there Gineral But- 
lah is desame one what sashayed so much aroun’ N’Orleans 
durin’ de wah, he sho’ will raise some ructions—yas’m. 
But I don’t know as how I blames him fur firin’ them-air 
po-licemen. I ain’t got no usin’ fur po-licemen nohow, since 
they done shot Josh. My land! Ain’t you knowed Josh is 
daid? Why, de grocery kep’ a-missin’ things, so they done 
sent to Foht Smith and got a defective and a po-liceman. 
Sho nuff, de po-liceman fired when they heer’d a noise in de 
sto’ long about two in de mawnin’, and then they foun’ he 
done kill Josh. Of cose, they both sayed that if they had 
idealized that it wuz only Josh jest a-pervidin’ fur his fam- 
bly—all he done tuck wuz a bag o’ chops fur his hawgs— 
and had knowed how much de whole town liked that nigger, 
he would never uv pulled de trigger. They done apologize, 
and felt pow’ful bad, and all de white folks went to de fu- 
neral. Yas’m. 

But Miss Annie Lee, I jest.specify as how that there Gin- 
eral Butlah hadn’t orter say sech haar-raisin’ words agin 
de plain, good, Gawd-fearin’ folks in Phila-me-delphia, 
whut wears gray bonnets, and says ‘‘thee”’ and sich truck, 


and has pitcher postcyards wid a busted bell on ’em. Nothing 


MR. MURNEY 
FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


RUCKELSHAUS 


ED. GOOTCH 


JIM MULLENS 


And eke will use the h 


Ah! Here’s a charming 
And I’ve a bit of coin 
For something that will please mi 
And pave the way for me to popp 


Will blossom forth into a foppe; 


What miracles good clothes perfor 


, 


I wonder how’s the garlic croppe. 
O’er night we lost our Barber She 
When girls began their locks to 

And in that ancient male retreat 
How silent is the razor stroppe! 


That’s naught but orthographic s 0} 


Would lead to all these rambling the 


Heigho, here’s home! Now for ach 


ALOME always has kept up its Average 

of 100% a Year—19 People now in 19° 
going through the Panic of 1907, the 
Democratic State Asphyxiations withou 
as if this here Greasewood Golf Cours 
populate the Town. We felt all swell 
Eastern Tourists going through all sai¢ 


Like It nowhere before—a G 
Everybodyt 
Own Hole, | 
got to clos 


Anyways, I allus heer’d ; 
me-delphia wuz de city }) 
Love, and de grass growed) 
Yas’m. Things sho done 


—Rena Sho) 


Peripatetic Thi 


HATE to pass this Be) 
I wish I had the nerve 
Within to see what they e 
To help the hair wpon my; 


( 


That freakish way of spel 
I hope will not extend to « 
For if I called him as it It 
He’d think me fresh and m\ 


They say, in every Flower| 
The married fellows often 
To buy a bouquet for the if 
A saying-it-with-flowers s) 


Will wash and iron, cook) 


somebody in he? 
How come itll 


Law, chile, don’t look so 
seandalized. It wuz jest this- 
away that I heerd on it. I 
done come up to tote de 
washin’ home, and I wuz 
a-settin’ on de back poach 
steps a-waitin’ fur Addie to 
quit scourin’ de kitchen flo’ 
and come down to Tin Cup 
wid me. Wellum, Mr. Tom, 
he wuz out there in de gyar- 
din, a-whittlin’ on them fruit 
trees 0’ hisn, and I mos’ jump 
out’n my skin and offen de 
steps when I heerd him ru- 
minate to that they new 
Yankee perfesser next doah, 
“De Noo Yawk paper this 
mawnin’ say as how Gineral 
Butlah has done fired twenty 
po-licemen, and he ’lows as 
how he’s gwine to be ‘pure as 
hell’ hisself, durin’ this here 
campaign, and make Phila- 
me-delphia desame.”’ Of cose, 


(CONDUGYOR ON 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER . 
Observing the Trend of the Season’s Literature, Some of Our Local Favorites Decide 


to Write Their Reminiscences 


(LICENSED 
PLUMBER ) 


was this way. 
walla Kid had 
pecting and ¢ 
grub, down in 
where the Mai 
he found asaclil 
Tourist had Ic ‘ 
jolting over thR 


Sern Bp fs SS 


hanging up att ‘ 
told us and sai(h 


one. He was ig 
to get to Cal 
Tourists, but hst 


Golf Course fo 


More or L 
didn’t mat 
as they was. 

(Continued 
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ln CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY ln 
3 . CAMDEN, NJ. USiAs , 


Prepared and cooked in our special way, by our own 
exclusive recipe. 


Preferred everywhere for their delicious flavor, their 
famous tomato sauce, their unusual wholesomeness and 
digestibility. 


Parents select Campbell’s Beans because they realize 
how splendidly they build bone and muscle. 


All over the United States beans mean Campbell’s 
Beans! 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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ILLUSTRATED 
XV 

OMMY GATES, Nurse Banbury and William Car- 
[enter were the absentees from the expedition to the 

Solent. Tommy was in bed, wondering whether the 
doctor who gave him three months to live was not a bit of 
an optimist. Very ill, indeed, was Tommy Gates. Olive 
Banbury was in it up to the elbows at the hospital. There 
was no escape for her until the ultimate date of departure 
was fixed. The same applied to William. 

The steam yacht Mascot, trim, white, elegant, produced 
upon the visitors an admiration that was speechless. At 
the first glance, as they skimmed across the water in a 
motor launch, Mary Ottery was so awe-struck that she 
never dared to raise her eyes above the level of the yacht’s 
mirrored reflection. It seemed to her that she was seeing 
everything upside down that morning. 

The Morgans were ecstatic, but managed, for the 
dignity of the city of their birth, to keep their ecstasy 
within decent bounds—bounds which did not extend be- 
yond each other. . 

The phrase ‘“‘Mother, contain yerself’’ was frequently 
upon Joshua Morgan’s lips. Mother in the meantime kept 
up a running fire of protective admonitions. 

“Ee! Mind where you put your foot. You know that 
ankle of yours. It’ll be a rare to-do if you give it a twist.” 

Lydia La Rue maintained an unbroken silence and 
smoked heaps of cigarettes. She had entered another 
world. 

Henry Julius, not unnaturally, spoke of other yachts 
with which he was familiar—better yachts, whose owners 
possessed very splendid names with an Eastern flavor. He 
did not disparage the Mascot; in fact, he patted it, so to 
speak, upon the beam. 

Nevertheless, he wished to convey the impression that 
whatever might be the case with the rest of the company 
his own marine experiences had been conducted on luxu- 
rious lines. Ever susceptible to environment, his language 
assumed a salt-sea flavor more effective to the ignorant 
hearer than to the informed. 

“You never saw the Elsinore, Mr. Morgan. Old Selig- 
man’s yacht—Otto Seligman—the chap that bought the 
Naveby Velasquez—asked my advice about that, he did— 
splendid picture—sold it to the Chicago Gallery for half a 
million—dollars, of course. Ho, the Elsinore was a boat! 
Clipper built, lovely lines, and move He wanted to 
put me up for the Royal Yacht Club, Seligman did, but I 
couldn’t spare the time. Done much yachting yourself?” 

““Me and missus once had a trip in Skylark,” was Joshua 
Morgan’s reply—delivered in a manner calculated to sug- 
gest that he had heard all he wanted to hear about the 
Elsinore. 

Henry Julius was driven to deliver the remainder of his 
nautical experiences into the ear of Mary Ottery, who was 
much too far advanced in amazement to understand a word 
he said. While he talked Henry became sadly aware that 
the braided coat and vest, the check trousers and patent- 
leather boots he was wearing were a trifle out of keeping 
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with his surroundings. He 
made a mental note to refit 
for the cruise on appropriate 
lines. 

Meanwhile Vernon Winslowe was occupied in 
taking over and inspecting his new command. His 
delight in the Mascot was unalloyed. From 
truck to counter she was perfect. With a navy 
man’s thoroughness, he made an inspection of 
every part of the yacht from one end to the other, cabin 
and engine room alike. He emerged from his inspection 
hot, greasy and exuberant. 

He grasped Mr. Isinglass by the hand and declared, 
“‘She’s a pearl beyond price.” 

“You’re pleased with her?” 

“Oh, man!” said Vernon, for he had been speaking a 
moment before to a Scotch engineer. ‘““Oh, man!’’ Then 
with a fall in tone, ‘‘But I don’t deserve her.” 

Here was an incoherence that was eloquent. 

“And when will you be ready to sail?” 

“Give me ten days.” _ 

The news went round like wildfire. 

Ten days—then freedom, treasure and the world beyond. 

In the motor launch that took them ashore Mrs. Morgan 
broke a long silence to say, ‘‘It’s rum to think that place 
we’re going to is under our feet at present moment.” 

And, “‘Is it?’’ said Mary Ottery. ‘‘It seems to me it’s 
right above our heads.”’ And she looked up into the blue. 


_The manner in which these various people spent the eve 
and morning of the departure is perhaps worthy of note. 

Joshua Morgan gave a banquet in the Masonic room at 
the Royal Bull Hotel, at which a great deal was eaten and 
drunk of good solid foods and ripe wines. At the close of 
the meal he delivered himself of a pioneer address of such 
prodigious length that many of his audience fell asleep and 
his loving wife was driven to pinch him back to his seat 
again. 

The address began with the words, ‘‘Councilors, col- 
leagues, fellow tradesmen and your good ladies.’”’ It told 
how he and Kate had worked hard to advance themselves 
and the glory of Bradford. It offered violence to any man 
who should arise and declare that his business methods had 
ever been less than fair and aboveboard “Hear, 
hear!”’ 

“Though’’—with a twinkle—‘“‘I’m not above admitting 
I’m a hard man when it comes to a bargain, and I know 
which end of stick to lay m’ hand on.” 

Appreciative laughter from those present who felt they 
could claim a parallel virtue. 

“They do say,’ he pursued, ‘‘as travel broadens the 
mind of a man—as doubtless some of you will admit when 
I come back and reveal new attributes of business and 
urban kind.” 

This theme he developed to such an extent that it would 
appear that the future welfare of the Midlands mainly 


They Went Asht 
the Aegis of Mr. 
Who Revealed 

Remarkable Tai 
Linguis 


reposed in the most 
departure for the | 
Nothing short of that 
could save civilization, 

At last he was f 
jolted back into his ¢ 
, a tumult of applav 
supported by the rude 
sleepers. 

On the curb outsid 
Joshua rocked a triflr, 
upon his heels. The} 
playing tricks with t 
stacks, twisting and ¢ 
upright silhouettes in 
ness of waving palm f 

“Old Bradford,” ; 
Morgan; ‘‘old Bradfor 
leaving her.’’ He blinked and put out a han 
wife’s arm. ‘‘Lead me gently, Kate, for then 
feeling within.” 

His was not the only party given that night, 
Rue had sent out invitations and there had cor 
at her flat three gentlemen with very good e 
suits and very bad manners. It was clear th 
surprised and resentful at meeting one anothe 
per party was a departure from the convent 
téte to which they. were more accustomed. | 
not understand. | 

Lydia supplied them with lobster mayi! 
champagne and enlightenment. She said, at 
sion of the meal: | 

“T got you together here—all three of you-t 
I’m going away and I pray God it will be so fe 
I never meet any more beasts of your sort. Th’ 
now you can get out.” 

The three gentlemen with very good evi 
suits—never forgetting their bad manners? 
leaving Lydia to fling herself on the bed anc? 
and chuck things about and sweep a whole tray! 
and cosmetics on the floor—from which, half al 
she rescued and packed them. 

On the last day of his employment by tt! 
William Carpenter brooded in silence the whilee 
in his mind words to prelude his departure. ! 
burning words destined for all to hear—wek 
should break down prison walls and set men tli 
shame in their hearts, of the cowardice of ack 
tivity. William Carpenter estimated that wh 
say would take at least ten minutes. Theny 
thrown back, he would march out glorious! ' 
should bid him stay. r 

Eight o’clock was the time chosen for this firP 
and until eight William was busy at its prepa 

The clock struck with unexpected clarity at 
the next section, marked Telegrams, said, “A! 
you’re going, ol’ man; awfully sorry.” 

“Yes,” stammered William, ‘so am I—rat? 

“Was hoping we might have had a few mf 
walks when the days got longer.” i 

“Yes,” said William again; “they were f’ 
walks.” 

“Well, best of luck, ol’ man.” 

“Best of luck,’’ he replied. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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wiits Premium Bacon 


O buy Swift’s Premium Bacon a whole 

piece at atime is ‘“‘standard practice” in 
thousands of homestoday. The satisfaction 
of having a generous supply on hand is very 
real to those who know what goodness this 
bacon adds to other foods. Moreover, in 
buying the whole piece in its parchment 
wrapper so plainly marked, one is assured 
of getting Premium Bacon—bacon of dis- 
tinctive tenderness and delicacy of flavor. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
PREMIUM HAMS AND BACON 


(Continued from Page 28) 

Then he took his hat and coat from a peg and went to 
the South Sea with a lump in his throat. 

Tommy Gates spent his last night ashore with a bron- 
chitis kettle and a Saratoga trunk. 

There was nothing spectacular about Nurse Olive Ban- 
bury’s departure. She kept a taxi with her luggage aboard 
waiting in a side street by the hospital. She was busy until 
the last moment at a particularly vile operation for cancer. 
When it was finished she slipped away quietly to clean up. 
It was not until then she knew she was free, and she marked 
the knowledge in a peculiar way. An open window ad- 
joined the lavatory basin and through it she cast a square 
of carbolic soap. Then from a pink wrapper with a floral 
paper seal she drew a tablet of scented soap and with it 
luxuriously washed her hands, to the smell of cottage 
gardens. 

Meanwhile the activities of Henry Julius were many and 
various, being mainly divided between sundry firms of 
theatrical costumers and the promotion of a small company 
for the future success of which he was not so sanguine as 
to consider his continued residence in Great Britain would 
be either necessary or expedient. He purchased his travel- 
ing kit from theatrical costumers in preference to orthodox 
tailors, because they were better able to supply his multi- 
farious needs. 

A small picture-dealing business which he conducted in 
the name of Botticelli, Ltd., was sold under the hammer 
at an agreeable profit—he himself acting as agent for the 
purchaser and netting a trifling matter of 5 per cent on 
the deal. Thus he was free to go his ways with the pleasant 
sense of having spent his time to advantage. 

Viewed in comparison to all previous experience, the 
adventure confronting Mary Ottery was so stupendous as 
to deprive her of the power to refer to it to anyone. Her 
emotions were terrific and she bottled them up in her own 
small bosom, where they greatly interfered with the normal 
working of her heart and lungs. Asa result she was perma- 
nently out of breath and subsisted mainly on essence of 
peppermint and hot water. On the day following her visit 
to the Mascot she bought herself a canvas cabin trunk, 
three cotton frocks, a Panama hat, a sketchbook and a 
diary. And every night she was busy, until the small hours 
were beginning to get bigger, packing and repacking those 
purchases and such of her old belongings as might prove 
useful on the voyage. And all the while she was obsessed 
with the ghastly fear that at any moment she would wake 
up and find it was all a dream. The very sound of an 
approaching postman brought about an instant syncope. 


“If I Wasn’t in a Funk I Wouldn’t Want to Go; But You See, I Rather Despise 
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On the last night of all she did not sleep a wink, but 
sat by the open window of her room until the dawn fringed 
the black horizon of the east and the sun came creeping up 
above the blue network of slates and chimney stacks. 
Even her landlady was ignorant of Mary’s plans. The 
most she had been able to say was ‘‘I shan’t be wanting 
my room for a little while, so if you care to let it ——” 

At nine o’clock on the fateful day she knocked at the 
kitchen door and wondered if Mrs. Mitcham could spare 
her son to get a taxi. Mrs. Mitcham could. The taxi duly 
arrived and Mary’s beautiful canvas trunk was placed 
upon it. 

“And where should I forward letters, miss, should any 
arrive?’’ was asked. 

Mary Ottery took a tremendous grip on herself, fighting 
against the forces of silence that almost strangled her. 

“Poste Restante, Honolulu,’ she gasped, and dived 
shamefully into the protective gloom of the taxi. 


At three o’clock that afternoon the Mascot steamed 
slowly down the Solent. Opposite Ryde she spread tier 
upon tier of beautiful white wings and slanted through the 
dipping water toward the south. 


XVI 


O THE untraveled, first impressions of a sea voyage 

are very much alike. They begin with admiration for 
the neatness and completeness of a ship’s cabin—an ad- 
miration changing into doubt as to where all one’s belong- 
ings shall be bestowed. Follows an immediate desire for 
something to eat, which when realized gives place to vague 
dislike for the queer ship flavor which seems to permeate 
everything. Persons unaccustomed to the taste of dried 
milk begin to wonder what tea would be like drunk 
neat—and find the experiment a disappointment. The 
business of unpacking being concluded, the womenfolk 
take vital interest as to the particular spot on which their 
deck chairs shall be placed—a proceeding not infrequently 
accompanied by jealous feelings directed against more 
successful competitors. The men being denied their usual 
avocations, and having leaned against the bulwarks for 
as long as their natures can endure, revise the drinking 
laws which in the past have governed them, and decide 
that four o’clock in the afternoon is not too soon for 
having one. And, since the practice of having one is 
merely a euphemistic way of expressing having several, the 
first few hours of a sea voyage are usually marred by 
alcoholic excesses. Following on the temporary exuber- 
ance thus engendered, come misgivings as to one’s ability 


People Who Shrink’? 


Ma 
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to stand very much of this sort of life, come ealey} 
to what is the earliest date one may hope to reach 
landing. In short, gloom descends where originalj 
ness and delight transcended. And since glog 
doorkeeper to mal de mer, grief of mind is quickly tra, 
into grief of body. The sea, from having been 
mented on its amiable smoothness, is conden 
restless, turbulent fellow without a kindly tho 
other people’s troubles. 

Little matters which at first proved entertain: 
as the clanging of a ship’s bell—an operation y 
the landsman, appears to have no conceivable r¢ 
accepted measurements of time—become of a ,; 
course of irritation. Bunks, which when teste¢| 
provided an acme of luxury, reveal themselves to | 
of comfort and fruitful of despair. 

There is nothing in the world more difficult 9} 
ment than the temperament of a landsman to li 
He suspects and dislikes nearly everyone. Heis S| 
morose by turns. He is sorry for himself and no) 
He is sick, sore, angry and bored. He cannot; 
interest or eat with comfort. He is tired of sitt 
and cannot be bothered to stand up. If it char 
acquainted with modern poetry, the thought o 
field’s Salt Water Ballads fills him with : 
nation. That aman who by experience sho: 
better could set his pen to the task of writi 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely se 
And all I need is a tall ship and a star to stee 


| 
is a matter that should be dealt with by the 
tioner. 

It may be that the passengers of the M 
sually unfortunate, for the fine weather thats | 
in the Solent gave place to wind and running 
came abreast of Portland Bill. The waves rani 
sent great slaps of spray over the yacht’s si 
pair of white ducks Henry Julius was wearin 
Joshua Morgan’s tobacco pouch with water, 
gentlemen—who were feeling far from wel 
disposition to blame each other for this mishi 
were exchanged on both sides. 

Tommy Gates had retired to his cabin anc | 
in hisbunk. The sea had no terrors for the boy | 
ill in other ways for so minor an affair as rough 
affect him. Olive Banbury sat on a camp stool in} 
for as long as she could stand it. Wheels were Te} 
her head and she was scarcely able to keep here} 

(Continued on Page 32) 


ile construction is an 
Dok. Its details can be 
‘one and all in practi- 
ny of our dealers’ 
ns. 


-a real quality-proof. 
N quality you can see is 
(y exceptional for cars 
paobile class. 


aly, when a man buys 
> buys it more or less 
The parts that deter- 
Nether there is to be 
jsatisfaction or quick 
action are hidden away 
ssis. [hey never see 
/until trouble comes. 


y That Backs Up 
abile’s Good Name 
ee of the Hupmobile, 


E e of a different sort. 
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The buyer is perfectly safe if 
he goes no farther than Hup- 
mobile repute. That tells him 
of a car which thousands be- 
lieve to have no equal—at any 
price or in any class. 


There is No Quality 
Higher Than This 


It tells him more than we can 
ever say about economy and 
long life, about wonderful per- 
formance and stick-on-the-job 
ability, about whole-hearted 
satisfaction. . 


But even all that is not enough 
for us. We want every man 
who puts his good money into 
the Hupmobile to do so with 
his eyes open. So we bring the 
inside of the car out into the 
daylight, where he can see it 
before he buys. 


The New Way 


Now Buyers Can Tell What is Inside of a Motor Car 


We want him to know that he 
can't buy higher value, no 
matter how much he might be 
willing to pay. 


We want him to see how much 
more he gets than the same 
price can buy elsewhere. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
on fine motor car practice to 
understand this Hupmobile 
quality-proof. 


Every part is labeled. Its 
material is given in plain Eng- 
lish. The lesser practice is 
also told. You can see it all 
for yourself. Here is the kind 
of proof you are justified in 
demanding from any car. 


Hupmobile quality-proof 
shows you not only fine mate- 
rial. It shows you fine engi- 
neering design and fine manu- 
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facturing—as fine as can be 
done by trained mechanics and 
modern precision machinery. 


Hupmobile Owners Know 


What These Things Mean 


Hupmobile owners could tell 
you how much these things 
mean in satisfaction—in sav- 
ing them money and time—in 
making their Hupmobile pay 
as no other car ever before 
paid’ them. 


The Hupmobile dealer can give 
you facts and figures as long as 
you care to listen to them and 
will be glad to go over the 
quality-proof with you. 


The one thing you should be 
sure to do before you buy a 
new car is to study this qual- 
ity-proof seriously. 


WwW 
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The Mascot Steamed Stowly Down the Solent. Opposite Ryde She Spread Tier Upon Tier of Beautiful White Wings and Slanted Through the Dipping Water Toward the | 
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since the dreadful vision of an appearing and disappearing 
horizon made her giddy. It occurred to her as odd that the 
first day of her freedom should be spent at a bedside. Her 
sense of duty, however, was too strong to shirk the respon- 
sibility. She had wanted to be on deck, watching the 
coast of England go slowly by, and instead, here she was 
back at her job again and listening to a man fighting for 
breath. It is terribly difficult to escape from one’s accus- 
tomed self. 

“But I must get over these beastly qualms,”’ she thought, 
‘for I’ll be a precious lot of good to the boy.” 

Presently he said, ‘‘It’s frightfully nice of you sticking 
here with me. Why not go on deck for a spell? You look 
awlully green. Is it rough or something?” 

“Rough?”’ she repeated. ‘‘Good Lord!”’ 

“Don’t bother about me.” 

““No bother. Besides I’ll be sick if Imove.’”’ She paused 
for a moment and pressed her forehead with both hands. 
“Come to that, I’ll be sick anyway.’’ Then suddenly, 
*Sorry.’’. And she fled. j 

Olive Banbury believed in saying what she meant. She 
possessed the quality of frank coarseness which belongs to 
naturally refined beings. In the little corridor she passed 
Lydia La Rue, who was disgustedly smoking a Russian 
cigarette. 

““That’s swank,” she said as she hurried by. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Lydia; but as she wanted to create 
a good impression, she threw away the cigarette, glad of 
the chance, perhaps. She had already lost her temper once 
since she came on board and did not want to gain a reputa- 
tion of ill humor. The cause of her ill temper was William 
Carpenter, who had made himself a nuisance by offering 
to do odds and ends to promote her comfort. Lydia was a 
good analyst of other people’s minds, and in half a glance 
had read the admiration she had inspired in the big bulking 
young man. She did not want admiration—certainly not 
his. Of all types, she had the least use for your clumsy, 
calflike fellow. If he fancied he was likely to cut ice with 
her, the sooner he was disillusioned the better. She had 
told him she could put up her own chair and fetch her own 
coat, and advised him to get a piece of string and amuse 
himself tying knots in it. So William went away discon- 
solate, and presently, seeing a nice little ladder, he climbed 
up and found himself alongside Vernon on the bridge. 

Vernon was going to order him below peremptorily when 
a kindly instinct warned him that the intrusion was born 
of i ignorance. 

“This is a jolly place,” 
here. May I?” 

Vernon grinned at him amiably and shook his head. A 
quartermaster at the wheel also grinned. 

“Sorry,” said Vernon; “‘reserved for navigation and all 
that. Old sea law, Carpenter, that mustn’t be abused. 
Love to have you otherwise.” 

So William Carpenter went down blushfully and thought 
what a good sort Winslowe was, and wondered what he 
could do to show it. 

Vernon himself was happier than he would have believed 
possible. He had but to lick his lips and a taste of salt was 
upon them. Beneath his feet the little yacht thrilled and 
pulsed with life as she drilled through the leaping seas. 
He was in his element, gorgeously and completely. Now 
and again his eyes shifted from the mottled gray horizon 
to the figure of a girl in brown oilskins, who leaned over the 
prow of the Mascot and laughed at the slapping spray that 
drenched her face and hair. 

That night, to the best of her ability, Mary Ottery made 
her first attempt as a diarist. 

“The weather is beginning to be rough,” she wrote; ‘‘so 
rough that I foresee I shall have to postpone writing what 
I feel about it until other feelings which I have feel easier.”’ 

That was all. A brief entry, but eloquent. The phrase 
“beginning to be rough”’ was prophetic, and for four days 


said William. ‘‘I’d like to stop 
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the Mascot cavorted in a Bay of Biscay circus that in- 
cluded every possible item in the program. Vernon was 
scarcely off the bridge, and the esteem he won from pas- 
sengers and crew alike was boundless. The first officer, a 
competent young fellow named Rogers, declared that but 
for his seamanship they might well have had to send out 
the old how-do-you-do—this being his particular method 
of referring to an S O S. For twenty-four hours they 
scarcely made any headway to speak of. The decks were 
swept from end to end by heavy seas. Three of the life- 
boats were staved in and their davits were twisted like 
spaghetti. Stays and rigging were swept overboard and a 
skylight was smashed, the saloon below and some adjoining 
cabins being flooded with water. From a mariner’s point 
of view, it was lively enough; from a passenger’s, it was 
hell. The relief of everyone was immense when on the 
evening of the fifth day they slipped into the harbor at 
Cadiz and dropped anchor. 


XVII 


HEY spent a week in Cadiz undergoing repairs. In an 

English port the work could have been carried out in a 
couple of days, but the Spanish habit of mafana prolonged 
operations. Vernon was anxious to get under way again 
as soon as possible, but the majority of the passengers were 
grateful enough for the respite ashore. 

Their initiation to the seas had been a trifle over the 
odds; and, had it not been that they awoke on the morning 
after the ordeal of the storm to find a bright sun shining on 
a white close-packed town, to the smell of flowers and 
foreign ports and a general hint and promise of a brighter, 
smoother future, it is possible some of them would have 
thrown up their hands and returned to England. 

Arrangements were made for a party to go ashore. They 
went, under the egis of Mr. Isinglass, who revealed new 
and remarkable talents as a linguist. His handling of 
would-be guides—youths importunate to clean even the 
cleanest boots, waiters in cafés, and the army of peddlers 
who besiege visitors for the purpose of selling the claws of 
crawfish, draughts of drinking water at halfpenny a mug, 
and great bunches of roses and lilies—was beyond all 
praise. 

“Tt was here,”’ said Mary Ottery, “that the great Drake 
singed the Spanish king’s—or was it admiral’s?—beard. 
Though,”’ she added, “I am never very clear in my mind 
how he did it.” 

“Queer you should have mentioned Drake,’’ observed 
Henry Julius, “for, as it happens, he was a sort of ancestor 
of mine.” 

Joshua Morgan, who overheard this improbable asser- 
tion, remarked, ‘‘ Aye, I guessed as much from the way that 
buffeting turned you up, Mr. Julius. They do say as Drake 
never could stomach a rough passage.” 

Henry ignored the satire and proceeded to give reasons 
for claiming this distinguished relation. Mary Ottery was 
too filled with amazement at finding herself in a real Span- 
ish town to pay much heed to what was being said. Vaguely 
she imagined Henry Julius was lying; but, even so, she 
was not greatly concerned. Nevertheless, she was rather 
astonished that he should try to produce an effect upon 
anyone so unimportant as herself. After all, what could 
her admiration be worth that he should strut in fine feathers 
to win it? For a moment the question interested and per- 
haps intrigued her. Life was full of surprises, especially 
that morning. There were surprises in costume, in habit 
and in architecture, and a whole palette full of surprises in 
color. Henry Julius was marvelous about color. Meta- 
phorically, he squeezed little dabs of it from mental tubes 
upon a canvas of words. 

“Tt was very pleasant,” as Mary subsequently wrote in 
her diary, “‘to hear him talk in art shades.” 

She used this phrase because her zesthetic education had 
never been developed beyond the early stage which be- 
lieves that any scheme of colorization carried out in what 


” 
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is termed pastel tints—a range which covers all: 
and milkiest moods of cinnamon and green— 
be regarded as the sublime terminus of art. Har 
herself better—as subsequent experience pro 
edge—she would have been quick to realize | 
matter she was guilty of an affectation. For 
pressed polite admiration for graduations of wl 
de Nil, in reality the garden of her soul was ] 

scarlet poppies and high plumes of larkspur. 

zation of this first came to her when Henry pi 
wine-dark splash of purple bougainvillea ? 
yellow wall. | 

‘See it?”’ he cried, pointing with a par 
“See the fierce intensity of it? That’s art- 
blooded art. Color, that is—color that sings: 
like poor Caruso’s 

It marked an epoch in the life of Mary Ot 
that hour onward her taste for gray broadened; 
for something ruddier. It was as though a 
from the falling sun had streaked across a 
Oddly enough, what Julius had said had th} 
reaching effect of forming a basis for a friends} 
them. Nor was that all, for in the course of tl 
ashore Mary Ottery threw away her pince-ne: 
presented them to a child—declaring, and witli 
she saw a great deal better without them. — 

The result was to take years off her appeara 
Julius had laid aside the super-yachting costui 
was his habit to wear on board and was arrayect 
Riviera suiting embellished with a pair of t) 
shoes. There seemed to be no end to his sartori|: 

As Mrs. Morgan remarked in the private ea 
band, ‘“‘Wonder is he didn’t come out as ¢ 
toreadors and be done with it.” 

Mr. Morgan made no audible reply, his att. 
occupied in looking at Lydia. This fact was a 
wife with misgiving. 

“We, well,’ she observed, ‘‘there’s strange | 
us and I misdoubt there'll be trouble afore w 
home to Bradford.” 

Lydia was attracting more attention ie at 
William Carpenter was the chief offender. 
young man was never out of her sight. Ever! 
treated him with calculated rudeness, he aly 
up with fresh offers of service. To make mii 
Lydia was out of temper again. She had ask¢ 
come ashore and he had refused, quite off-] 
though by refusing he denied himself noth 
made her angry, for she liked Vernon with i 
fierce, impulsive likings which in the past ha/é 
variably produced a reciprocal liking. He ap} 
as a man, with that odd, nervy quality of his}! 
descents from gayety to gloom. There was AP 
and authority about him that attracted her’ 
exasperation. His moments of chivalrous a 
by lapses of complete inattention, as thou}. 
could not be held long by a single inte 
efficiency and command, his smile, his hair, | 
combination of these qualities aroused in Id 
suming desire to attract his notice. He mu‘! 
aware of the fact, and yet he seemed to shur/a 
court her society. Lydia was not used to beg 
True, she had come away to escape from the 1 
insurgent feelings had always involved her }; 
come away to escape from herself and the cor? 
her old self. She had killed her old self on thet 
supper party, when the three gentlemen in go¢ ¢ 
had been sent from her doors. She had pur? 
with the hot, angry tears she shed; and yet 77 
old self cropping up again—greedy, predatol 
That was why she turned on William Carpent 
savagery when a civil impulse persuaded 
by the arm as they were crossing a street. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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Six-Cylinder Seven-Passenger Sedan 


UICK value finds two distinct modes of expression. 


| 
Satisfies the Discriminating First, there is the apparent value—the value which 
SME vine cdriven-a Buick for many manifests itself in the beauty and excellence of Buick 
"years, I decided to continue driving design, and in the greater riding comfort, power and 
Buick cars, because of their reliability, j ; é r 
utility, neatness in appearance, and safety which Buick provides. Then there is that deeper 


the consistently courteous and effi- 


one service value revealed in what is so often termed Buick character. 
F . 
WEEP The Model 24-47 is capable of satis- The Buick owner alone knows best the dependable, sat- 
eens the most discriminating and isfying and trouble-free transportation Buick gives, not 
refined taste and isa distinct pleasur- 
able revelation, because of its many merely for a few thousand, but for scores of thousands 
men 4°82 epPearance. of miles; not merely for a year or two, but year after 
M. J. Hubeny, M. D. : $ ! 
Chicago, Ill. year as long as a Buick owner chooses to drive his car. 


Mr rTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


“a Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All’ Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


UBLIC sentiment is 
P: powerful instru- 

ment when it lines 
up in support of some 
worthy cause, but when a 
part of its force is misdi- 
rected, even in support of 
a cause, it hampers rather 
than helps the movement | 
it should facilitate. One 
factor is the difficulty of 
enlisting public sentiment 
until it is almost too late; 
another hindrance is the 
fact that, once itis aroused, 
there are always groups of 
extremists that fight so 
valiantly for the retention 
of first principles that it is 
well-nigh impossible to se- 
cure any modification for 
the better, their idea evi- 
dently being that whatever 
has served in one case will 
operate with equal effi- 
ciency in all. 

It is so with conserva- 
tion. Public opinion has 
finally lined up behind the 
conservation of our re- 
maining forests, our re- 
maining wild life, and of 
such of our areas as are 
better suited for recrea- 
tional purposes than for 
commercialism. But there 
are occasional groups of 
conservationists that would apply one cure-all regardless 
of the ailment or the facts of each individual case. They 
much resemble a man who has been cured of the earache 
and would forthwith prescribe its remedy as a cure-all 
for every human affliction from hay fever to warts. These 
extremists, through their misguided sincerity, frequently 
clutter up and retard the progress of important programs 
of conservation work. 

All these various elements and subdivisions of public 
sentiment and the timely or untimely application thereof 
have an intimate bearing upon the equation of the antelope 
and the buffalo, with the added elements of the wild ass 
and the tame. 

There were two chief animal inhabitants of our Western 
prairies—the pronghorn, or antelope, and the buffalo. As 
everyone knows, the latter was shot down to the point of 
virtual extermination before public sentiment took the 
field, crystallizing just in time to prevent the extinction of 
the species. When the buffalo had reached the low ebb 
there were probably a greater number of antelope still 
ranging the plains than there ever had been of buffalo when 
the herds of the latter animal were at their best. 

What everyone does not know is the fact that the rela- 
tive positions of these two great plains animals have been 
absolutely reversed. The buffalo is steadily increasing. 
The antelope has reached the point where the species is in 
imminent danger of extinction. It required almost a half 
century of united effort to bring the buffalo back from the 
verge of extinction to its present position. If the same 
united effort is applied to the saving of the pronghorn, 
starting now, some of us will live to see that animal saved 
from extinction—perhaps. 


Conservation of the Antelope 


1 etense sentiment, having rallied to the cause of saving 
the bison, still continues to center round that animal, 
and perhaps 90 per cent of our population believes that the 
buffalo is the one of all our big game animals that is nearest 
the point of extinction today. On that basis the concern 
of all conservationists should have been transferred to the 
antelope ten or fifteen years ago. A man can scarcely kill 
an extra or useless bull buffalo out of his privately owned 
herd today without incurring the displeasure of the public 
and becoming known as an unpatriotic citizen. The bison 
has in some way become linked with patriotism, and all 
very well, but why not the pronghorn too? A man might— 
and men frequently do—shoot down an antelope without 
incurring more than the risk of a fine and no public 
censure at all. 

The news that a poacher had killed a buffalo out of the 
Yellowstone herd would rouse the nation. The report that 
some wolfer had shot down a dozen pronghorns for coyote 
bait would cause scarcely a ripple of comment. The 
buffalo is news, the antelope is not. The killing of a dozen 
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A Buffalo Herd in Winter 


buffalo today should constitute a lesser offense in the eyes 
of the public than the killing of one antelope. 

Formerly ranging the plains in twice the numbers of the 
buffalo, the pronghorn has now decreased until it is in as 
great danger of extinction today as the buffalo was at the 
very lowest ebb of that species, if not in actual numbers, 
then in the relatively greater difficulty of handling the case 
of the antelope. The buffalo readily adapts itself to domes- 
tication or to semi-domestication. Most of the herds are 
under full control and are being handled in much the same 
manner as cattle. The antelope does not take readily to 
domestication and the few remaining bands are scattered 
over the more isolated regions of a dozen Western states. 

It may be said that the buffalo has reached the point 
where the limit of production will soon be only the limit 
imposed by expediency. The saving of the antelope from 
absolute extinction remains as a doubtful experiment of 
the future, yet little has been done in the matter. 

This seeming indifference as to the fate of the pronghorn 
is not for the reason that it is inferior to the bison and 
therefore less worth saving. Most men would agree that 
the antelope is the more interesting animal of the two. It 
is merely another case of the failure of public sentiment to 
crystallize until it is almost—and perhaps in this case 
quite—too late! 

The estimated number of pronghorns remaining in exist- 
ence, ranging in widely scattered bands in isolated dis- 
tricts, is placed at somewhere round four thousand head. 
This means that for every one antelope in existence today 
there are five mule deer in the Kaibab Forest of Arizona 
alone, a dozen whitetail deer in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, five elk in the Yellowstone region of Wyoming. For 
every two antelope remaining alive there is one moun- 
tain goat within the boundaries of the Glacier National 
Park in Montana; and so on indefinitely. The one wild 
herd of buffalo in Canada, for which a vast game preserve 
has recently been set aside, has increased to the point 
where its numbers will almost equal the number of prong- 
horns remaining alive on the whole continent today. 

Every organized conservation society should apprise its 
membership of this relative standing of the antelope to our 
other game animals. If the antelope is to be saved at all 
it will be only through united effort. It must take the 
place that the buffalo has held for so long in the public eye. 

There are few areas that are both suitable and available 
for antelope preserves; first for the reason that the prong- 
horn no longer ranges any one locality in any considerable 
numbers, next because grazing interests must be consid- 
ered. Then, even after the establishment of such an area, 
there would always be the possibility of the animals’ 
drifting outside. 

The Yellowstone has offered the one greatest hope of 
preserving the antelope, but snow conditions on the Lamar 
and Yellowstone rivers, the main range of the pronghorn 
in the park, render difficult the problem of wintering the 
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land, it has seemed to me that I cannot do better than 

to show how as chairman of the Equitable trustees from 
June, 1905, until his death three years later he redeemed a 
great industry. The magnitude of this service, his cheerful 
acceptance of disagreeable work, his sense of obligation to 
his countrymen, long after he had retired from public life, 
his emphasis upon the relation which a fiduciary institu- 
tion bore to an almost incalculable number of individ- 
uals—all these give importance to this closing task of his 
life and put it almost among his most conspicuous claims 
for permanent fame. The events which made this seem 
necessary are still clear in the public mind, but the magni- 
tude of the difficulties then overcome may well be recalled 
and thus registered with some approach to completeness. 
It was as distinctly a public service as anything he ever did 
after he had attained the highest office in the gift of his 
countrymen. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States was the third company that was to have such im- 
portance in the development of life insurance as to make 
for itself a commanding place as a business agency. It was 
the creation of Henry B. Hyde, who, having been secre- 
tary to the Mutual Life, organized some fifteen years 
earlier, was to develop into one of the outstanding insur- 
ance managers of his time. 

To some extent the company was the outcome of per- 
sonal associations. It circled around a Presbyterian church 
in New York, deriving its membership from the diverse 
elements entering into the make-up of that denomination. 
Its business was conducted with precision in the interest 
of its policyholders, without even a suggestion of scandal 
or irregularity. It shortened, simplified and liberalized the 
policy contract; led in stamping out the early practice of 
contesting claims on merely technical grounds; introduced 
a clause making policies incontestable after three years, 
and soon reduced this time to two years, and then to 
one; it paid claims at once upon proof of death; chose its 
agents with care under the eye of its founder both while he 
was vice president and when he became president; was the 
first company here to issue a life policy, with the salient 
tontine and endowment features known in later days. As 
time went on it introduced other methods and ideas that 
made it a real pioneer in life insurance. 


[i DEALING with the various activities of Mr. Cleve- 


The Expansion of the Equitable 


TS RESOURCES finally became so large that it was 

able to spread its influence all over the country, not only 
to effect insurance on lives but as an investor, to promote 
the development of transport, mining, agriculture and the 
great lines into which business began to run from about 
1890 onwards. It did not then pay much attention to 
politics, and was not inclined to expend money upon 
doubtful ventures or to make itself other than a useful force 
in industrial growth. 

Towards the closing days of Henry B. Hyde’s adminis- 


tration a new spirit began to come over the Equitable and ° 


every other great insurance company in the country. There 
was gradually drawn into its management the representa- 
tives of the great banks, industrial companies, railroads 
and mines which contributed to business expansion. These 
changes only came slowly. They marked a gradual devel- 
opment not only of means and methods but attracted a 
new type of men. There was an increasing tendency to use 
every agency with which they could connect themselves, 
these being treated in most cases as if they were personal 
to themselves. Politics began to enter into account. More 
and more an election became to be a contest for the savings 
of the country. 

At first, funds were contributed for presidential elec- 
tions, but later this came to be common at other periods. 
Matters of purely state concern were involved in the 
form of strikes against insurance and other corpora- 
tions. These sprang up like gourds in every legislature 
until in course of time the stability of life insurance seemed 
to be threatened. There grew out of these conditions sup- 
posed emergencies in the election of legislators, in the 
appointment and control of commissions and in practi- 
cally every demand that could be made or thought of. The 
lobby, which was thought to have been overthown about 
1890, took new forms and acquired new courage. The 
result was that the insurance companies, instead of appeal- 
ing directly to the public, as might have been done with 
ease and effectiveness, permitted themselves to be black- 
mailed. The more they paid the greater the price asked for 
protection. 
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In 1895, four years before his death, Henry B. Hyde had 
purchased more than a majority of the stock and had 
placed the control, 502 shares, in trust, reserving the right 
to revoke during his lifetime, and also a beneficial interest 
providing that at his death the trust should continue until 
his son, James Hazen Hyde, should attain the age of 
thirty, when this control was to become his absolute 
property. Although when his father died the heir.in ques- 
tion had only recently completed his twenty-second year, 
he had, upon attaining his majority, become one.of the 
trustees authorized to receive proxies and vote upon the 
shares. He acted under the provision that no votes should 
be cast upon the shares by any member of the trust except 
for persons approved by him. 

This condition persisted until in February, 1905, the 
president of the society, James W. Alexander, with some 
thirty-five other officers and agents of the society, asked the 
board of directors to extend to the policyholders the right 
to vote. They had become convinced that continued prog- 
ress and welfare in the due administration of trust funds 
in its charge rendered a change necessary, and that it was 
incompatible with present public opinion, as well as with 
the interests of the society and its beneficiaries, that the 
policyholders, as the real parties in interest, should con- 
tinue to be without any voice in the administration of 
these funds. The board of directors accepted this doctrine 
and appointed a committee to arrange the details. In 
March, 1905, it submitted a report unanimously recom- 
mending that the charter should be so amended as to 
provide that twenty-eight of the fifty-two directors should 
be elected by the policyholders. This was the outward, 
though not the real, beginning of the Equitable quarrel. 

From the close of the Spanish War and for five years 
thereafter that was deemed a dull day which did not pro- 
duce an additional great trust destined to spread all over 
the earth in its particular line. These hopes were largely 
based upon the activities of the insurance companies. 
Their never-ending stream of money came to have a new 
and exaggerated value. But there were three of them, and 
so the question naturally came to be uppermost in the 
minds of the soaring financiers—why not form these com- 
panies into a great, overmastering, central combination 
which shall be the mother of all trusts past, present or to 
come? The downtown bank parlors, connected with the 
uptown residential offices, which about this time became 
popular, were the scenes of many consultations and discus- 
sions. These, however, always ran against fatal snags when 
agreement as to means and methods, and especially as to 
the distribution of spoils, came up for consideration. 

The Equitable board, on December 31, 1904, had con- 
sisted of fifty members classified about as follows: Twelve 
railroad officials or directors, thirteen bankers, thirteen 
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capitalists, twelve officials of the society its 
tered into more than one of these classes, but 
segregation into component parts. In finan, 
it was perhaps unsurpassed in all the k'story 
business, but when the first signs of trouble ¢ 
signed so rapidly, one after another, some 
sometimes almost by classes, that it became d 
tain a quorum, and the membership from N 
far short of the legal quota. It was under th 
the troubles of the society really culmina 
this managing body seemed to be, represet 
uals, holdings of perhaps two or three billi 
failed so to conduct its affairs as to hold p 
An investigation was begun almost imme 
executive committee, but as this prese 
of people investigating themselves, not much’ 
made other than to increase the excitem 
followed much more rigidly by what was | 
Frick Committee, a specially organized insic 
by the director of that name. Then e 
surance Department, which entered up 
midst of the greatest possible exciteme 
It was also hampered by the fact # 
power the primary abuses already know 
previously discovered. It had found nothii 
importance in the principal company inyol 
the others soon to be caught had escaped | 
discovery of anything serious. » | 
Relief was to come from an entirely unexpeb 
Upon my return in 1904, after eleven years in 
old relations with Mr. Cleveland were rene 
that long absence, relieved by many home visi, 
maintained the old-time relations with Mrf 
Ryan. It was not long before the latter beg! 
me about his desire to do something whieh :} 
what relieve Mr. Cleveland from any apprel} 
might be felt by his friends about his finaneil 
He seemed to have kept in close touch with ji 
all the intervening years. He told me, what 
know, that many men prominent in finance) 
associated with Mr. Cleveland in polities werk 
utilizing his ability to do public service witlt 
any effort to promote it. Some sought to use l 
tion to help themselves. Others had proposed) 
president of a bank or a trust company, for i 
neither training nor fitness. Others had even)t 
give him the management of a seaside winte) 
question was often raised with me by Mr. RB. 1 
it much on his mind. He had no business plait 
have been promoted by any friendliness of hit 
thing that Mr. Cleveland could do. In theo 
conversation he said: 
“T have been looking around sedulously to fils 
appropriate and wholly consonant with his i 
character. One of these days I shall find it. 
thing that, while it will fit him, cannot by a’ 
tion have any relation to my own activities.’) 


Mr. Ryan Buys Control i 


Sie years after the Equitable trust had ‘| 
Ryan wrote and published a simple statemit 
nation of his reasons for purchasing that proper’. 
that in order to compose the quarrel which ha 
ican business in peril he had reached the conelii0 
himself would buy control of the Equitable. Hv 
he no longer bore any relation to the property n 
seemed to him that he might perhaps be justild 
a more detailed account of his purchase and hite 
it than had been put before the public at the 1 
He rightly said that no more serious quarrel ld 
eration disturbed business than that which ar 
conditions which broke out in the Equitable e 
As disastrous revelations began to appear he 
though to outward seeming this storm ie : ; 
sky, he realized that it had been in preparati' ! 
with predictions long freely made that it was 
did not deal with the personalities involved In 
but insisted that in each of the three large ins’4 
panies which in his words had become a marve 
both in business organization and as providing 
ery for savings, there were some officials who 
ous either of one another or of those in like po 
companies. 
As one investigation followed another in 
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{lie developments made the day before, Mr. 
t ‘the danger of a receivership unless these 


;) might never have a better opportunity to per- 
service than by averting a panic and restoring 
hough I had no technical knowledge of insurance, 
ne plain that if the institutions built up by genius 
,, founded upon the confidence of many saving, 
‘duals, handling together fabulous sums each 
» torn to pieces by passion and faction, then our 
njof business, whether it related to transporta- 
snanufacturing or mining, would receive a shock 
ivould recover only after many years of loss and 


‘man’s success in this country was to be judged 
}} he did, and the more I thought of it the more I 
shat this was something worth doing. 


iid that he then recurred to the ideas already 
believed that if Mr. Cleveland would accept 


aightening out these tangles the situation 
d, while the work imposed would not be be- 
oth. In explaining their relations he said: 

4 been an admirer of Mr. Cleveland, and by 
onal and political affiliations had come into 
9 with him. Knowing that I had no ambi- 
«ften asked my advice and assistance, mainly 
Jating to currency and coinage. Thus, in 
9) with his aims, whether partisan or patriotic, 
‘is unrivaled position in the country, I never 
f rat I thought my own obligation to him asa 


done such large service to his country.” 
sted solution determined Mr. Ryan that 
yild do should in any way bring profit to him- 
fim. When he had reached these conclusions, 
nits had been reached as to price, terms, the 


ol he officials of the society—in other words, an 
1g of policy—he wrote Mr. Cleveland the fol- 


el 
; NEw York, June 9, 1905. 

bveland: You may be aware that a bitter con- 
regarding the management of the Equitable Life 
¢-ty and that public confidence has been shaken 
the fund under the control of a single block of 
yiie late Henry B. Hyde. This loss of confidence 
aiublic trust of more than $400,000,000, represent- 

of over 600,000 policyholders, and the present 
m/nts to a public misfortune. 
p(f putting an end to this condition and in connec- 
ge of the executive management of the society, 
tir with other policyholders, purchased this block 
| /»pose to put it into the hands of a board of trus- 
lee with Wall Street, with power to vote it 
i( of directors—as to twenty-eight of the fifty-two 
aiordance with the instructions of the policyholders 
fyind as to the remaining twenty-four directors in 

the uncontrolled judgment of the trustees. This 

w ty-eight and twenty-four is in accordance with a 
nisubstantial control to policyholders already ap- 
hSuperintendent of Insurance. 
| act as one of this board with other gentlemen, 
e/a character entirely satisfactory to you. 
oienture to ask this of you on any personal grounds; 
iis great trust, affecting so many people of slender 
wIness and public confidence would certainly be a 
rvice, and this view emboldens me to make the 


S| the trust would be very light, as in the nature of 
n\satisfactory board is once constituted there are 
\d all the clerical and formal work would be done 
*ee of the company. 

lon similar letters to Justice Morgan J. O’Brien, 
lce of the Appellate Division of our Supreme 
t\Mr. George Westinghouse, of Pittsburgh, two of 
p(2yholders in the society. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) THoMAS F. RYAN. 
‘Cleveland. 

,,ew Jersey. 


Husions reached and the letter prepared, I was 
téphone from a public dinner and asked if I 
rinceton by the first train on the following 
Tyas to communicate with Mr. Cleveland by 
pine and telegraph, and to ask him not to see 
| the Equitable or to read any morning news- 
‘ould reach him. The rest of that night, until 
firs, I spent with Mr. Ryan and his legal 
gting into closer touch with the transaction. 
ty 
Negotiations at Princeton 
a 
ached Princeton I found the ex-President 
ime. He was curious about the apparent 
which I had surrounded him, and in playful 
led, “Well, what kind of mischief are you 


letter, which he read carefully two or 
he spoke. Thus far the task had been 
ties were soon to appear. I knew that 
cal about anything that tended to bring 
e public eye. He was enjoying a quiet 
Iriends made in Princeton, carrying on in- 
important work in connection with the 
W cares, writing with his own hand that 
with people all over the country which was 

ers of his later life. He was thus, naturally, 
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averse to anything that interfered with his regular way of 
life. 

It was then my business to move him from this position. 
I had to use all the arguments of which I was capable in 
order to impress upon him the importance of this move- 
ment to the country at large. As presented, it bore no 
possible relation to him in any business way. It contained 
no lures about any return for the work he was asked to do. 
Gaining a hearing on the principles involved was compara- 
tively easy. My difficulties began when it came to dealing 
with the concrete problems presented by Mr. Ryan’s letter. 

During the interview he recurred again and again to 
General Grant’s experience after he had left the presidency. 
He questioned me about the actual conditions of the busi- 
ness itself, the purchase of the stock, how much had been 
put into it, Mr. Ryan’s motives, the relations that it had to 
other banks and combinations, whether this was the result 
of any quarrel with large interests and all the points that 
could arise, including information about his proposed col- 
leagues. The discussion went on for two hours before I 
could not only convince him of my own intimate knowledge 
but impress him with the desirability, even the necessity of 
this work. He was always hard to convince. After all 
ordinary arguments were addressed, he would always have 
in the back of his head an idea that he himself knew best 
what he ought to do. He always insisted that he was the 
most obstinate of all the men he had ever known. Once 
satisfied, however, he no longer hesitated, but assented 
without delay, and authorized me to telephone to New 
York the result of my mission. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Acceptance 


HEN came the question as to how his acceptance should 

be presented to the country. In this, too, it was difficult 
to make him see that here was an opportunity, just upon 
the verge of action, to restore confidence without delay. 
I naturally emphasized to him how the whole country was 
on edge; that the whole dispute had gone down as deeply 
into the public mind as if a great political campaign were 
impending. His idea was that nothing was needed except 
a brief formal acceptance. Thus again I had to insist that 
a proper presentation of his reasons for acceptance would 
at once allay excitement and make his work so easy that 
it would from that time forward present few difficulties. 
In this I was distinctly right, because when the following 
letter to Mr. Ryan was published the crisis that had been 
threatening the business world and the country disap- 
peared as if by magic: 


PRINCETON, June 10, 1905. 

Thomas F. Ryan, Esq., 

Dear Sir: I have this morning received your letter asking me 
to act as one of the three trustees to hold the stock of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society which has lately been acquired by 
you and certain associates, and to use the voting power of such 
stock in the selection of directors of said society. 

After a little reflection I have determined I ought to accept 
this service. I assume this duty upon the express condition that, 
so far as the trustees are to be vested with discretion in the selec- 
tion of directors, they are to be absolutely free and undisturbed 
in the exercise of their judgment, and that, so far as they are to 
act formally in voting for the directors conceded to policyholders, 
a fair and undoubted expression of policyholding choice will be 
forthcoming. 

The very general anxiety aroused by the recent unhappy dis- 
sensions in the management of the Equitable Society furnishes 
proof of the near relationship of our people to life insurance. 
These dissensions have not only injured the fair fame of the 
company immediately affected but have impaired popular faith 
and confidence in the security of life insurance itself as a pro- 
vision for those who in thousands of cases would be otherwise 
helpless against the afflictive visitations of fate. 

The character of this business is such that those who manage 
and direct it are charged with a grave trust for those who, neces- 
sarily, must rely upon their fidelity. In those circumstances 
they have no right to regard the places they hold as ornamental, 
but rather as positions of work and duty and watchfulness. 

Above all things, they have no right to deal with the interests 
intrusted to them in such a way as to subserve or to become con- 
fused or complicated with their personal transactions or ventures. 

While the hope that I might aid in improving the plight of the 
Equitable Society has led me to accept the trusteeship you ten- 
der, I cannot rid myself of the belief that what has overtaken 
this company is liable to happen to other insurance companies 
and fiduciary organizations as long as lax ideas of responsibility 
in places of trust are tolerated by our people. 

The high pressure of speculation, the madness of inordinate 
business scheming and the chances taken in new and uncertain 
enterprises are constantly present temptations, too often success- 
ful, in leading managers and directors away from scrupulous 
loyalty and fidelity to the interests of others confided in their 
care. 

We can better afford to slacken our pace than to abandon our 
old, simple, American standards of honesty; and we shall be 
safer if we regain our old habit of looking at the appropriation to 
personal uses of property and interests held in trust in the same 
light as other forms of stealing. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GROVER CLEVELAND. 


The only reply then published was a formal note thank- 
ing Mr. Cleveland for his acceptance and promising his 
codperation; but a day later Mr. Ryan, feeling that he 
ought to go further in emphasis of the position he had 
taken, wrote Mr. Cleveland a letter which did not see the 
light for three years after the trust itself had ended and 
five years after Mr. Cleveland’s death. 

Upon my return from Princeton I was surprised to learn 
that I was to be made secretary. So from that time, during 
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the life of the trust, I held this intimate relation to the 
trustees. In the interval I was recalled to Princeton to 
inform Mr. Cleveland about the shifting conditions here 
and discuss the program for the first meeting called to 
accept agreements on June fifteenth. In the meantime 
Mr. Cleveland had been thinking of his new work. In 
keeping with his character, he had paid less attention to 
the positive than to the negative side. He had thus taken 
up and settled in his own mind what classes and types of 
men should be neither elected directors nor considered. 

When I had assembled this list I found that it was some- 
what formidable. It included the following types and 
classes: Insurance agents or their nominees; brokers of 
any kind or order, whether dealing in insurance or other 
properties; New York bankers; lawyers in New York City 
representing railroads, promoting schemes or other inter- 
ests; presidents or directors of great railroad systems who 
might have relations with the society; promoters of any 
sort or order—that is, men interested in raising funds, 
creating new companies or seeking increased capital for 
old ones; officials of the society, if directors at the time of 
meeting, were not to be considered for succeeding them- 
selves, and were to be excluded from all relation to the 
board; so also were relatives of trustees, officials, directors 
or others who might have relations with anybody con- 
nected with the management; newspaper men, whether 
owners, editors or in any responsible capacity; no person en- 
gaged in underwriting syndicates carried by the Equitable; 
and all directors who had resigned when the quarrels began. 

But the trustees made no rules. Being a small body, 
whose members worked in cordial agreement, there was no 
necessity for binding themselves by hampering regulations. 
They took their own free course as it presented itself. Ifa 
problem arose they solved it then and there without any 
restriction by constitution, by-laws or other regulations. 
But these exclusions were never absent from Mr. Cleve- 
land’s mind, and were used when the need arose. They 
were so rigid that they sometimes made the task harder in 
the early days, when vacancies were many, and also cre- 
ated some geographical difficulties, because the charter 
required that twenty-seven of the fifty-two directors 
should be residents of the state of New York. On the other 
hand, they became unwritten laws without protest or ob- 
jection. On the whole, they simplified the situation and 
aided the choice of men of high character. 

The first meeting of the trustees on June 15, 1905, was 
opened by reading the following letter of even date from 
Mr. Ryan: 

In order that every possible basis for mystery may be elim- 
inated, I am anxious that you should be fully apprised of every 
circumstance regarding my purchase of a majority (502) shares 
of the capital stock of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. I 
am, therefore, writing this letter to place before you the only 
facts regarding the transaction which have not been made public. 

1. I am the sole owner of the 502 shares of the stock of the: 
Equitable Society, which I purchased from Mr. Hyde, and no 
other person or interest has contributed, or has the right to con- 
tribute, a single dollar towards the purchase of the stock. The 
policyholders with whom I conferred in making the purchase 
have had no connection with the management of the Equitable 
Society and their connection with the transaction was entirely 
advisory. I am under no obligation to any living man with re- 
spect to my action as the owner of this stock. 


2. The amount which I paid for the 502 shares of stock pur- 
chased from Mr. Hyde is $2,500,000. 


The only other business then transacted was the execu- 
tion of the deed of trust transferring control of the Equitable 
from its majority owner. This provided that twenty-eight 
directors to represent the policyholders and twenty-four 
on behalf of the stockholders should be. chosen by the 
trustees in their sole discretion. The holder of each policy 
in effect for one year might send to the trustee a written 
request designating fellow policyholders, not beyond seven 
in number, to be chosen at each annual election of directors. 


Policyholders Consulted 


T THE adjourned meeting on the following day an ad- 
dress to policyholders, written by Mr. Cleveland, was 
issued. It announced that the trustees had assumed their 
duties as holders of the majority stock and that it was to 
be voted by them for directors of the society. The princi- 
ples announced in the preliminary correspondence leading 
to the formation of the trust were reasserted, but the 
main feature was a request to policyholders to exercise the 
privilege of making known at the earliest possible moment 
any suggestions they might have as to the policy to be 
pursued by the society, but especially in the suggestion of 
names to be recommended for election. This address was 
distributed only through the press, no effort being made to 
reach individual policyholders. 

During the interval before the second meeting on June 
twenty-seventh, about 200 applications for directors’ 
places were received by the secretary. Some came from 
policyholders, but perhaps the majority were applications 
on behalf of men who thought themselves to be their own 
best sponsors. Of these applications only a few were found 
worthy of attention, and none was granted. It was clear 
that the mass of unorganized policyholders had no concep- 
tion of the work to be done or of the principles which 
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Watch This 


Column 


I am looking for a letter 
from you 


ie 


CARL LAEMMLE 


I am beginning to realize 


what kind of pictures the American 
public enjoys. The great mass of let- 
ters received from everywhere have 
been full of interesting information 
and suggestions, and many of the fine 
pictures. we will make this year were 
inspired by our friendly correspondents. 
I have found that it is a paying and 
pleasant investment to consult the pub- 
lic. By pleasing the people we have 
profited both in finance and prestige. 
And getting down to brass tacks, that 
is what we are here for. 


I wish you would write me 


a personal letter and tell me what 
you think of UNIVERSAL PIC- 
TURES—what you think of the 
stories and the stars—where you 
think we can improve. These letters 
will come to me and I will answer 
them. Tell me what you think of 
REGINALD DENNY in ‘“‘ Sporting 
Youth,’? MARY PHILBIN in ‘“‘ Fools 
Highway,’’ and the plot and the play- 
ers in “The Law Forbids.’’ These 
pictures are successes, but did they 
please you? 


By the way, I advise all 


picture-lovers in small towns to 
be on the lookout for ‘‘Merry Go 
Round,’’ one of Universal’s most suc- 
cessful productions. It is picturesque, 
intense and dramatic and a beautiful 
love-story runs through it. It has 
such stars as MARY PHILBIN, 
NORMAN KERRY, GEORGE HACK- 
ATHORNE, CAESARE GRAVINA 
and others. 


I am deeply interested in 


your opinion of ‘‘TheHunchback 
of Notre Dame,’’ with LON CHANEY, 
PATSY RUTH MILLER, NOR- 
MAN KERRY, ERNEST TOR- 
RENCE, TULLY MARSHALL, RAY- 
MOND HATTON and scores of other 
clever people. Hundreds of letters de- 
clare this play ‘“‘an artistic triumph”’ 
and ‘“‘a superb and magnificent spec- 
tacle.”’ It is playing to capacity houses. 
Have you seen it? 


Isn’t it true that you can’t 


see all that is best in pictures 
unless you see UNIVERSALS ? 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


PI U 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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FFICIENT management is not only 
the chief essential to corporate success 
but it is the principal remedy for most hu- 


man ills. As we master ways and means 
to reduce expenses and improve human 
relations in business, so do we add to our 
total of wealth and happiness. The era 
from which we are just emerging has been a 
time of marvelous development in material 
forms of engineering. The age we are enter- 
ing will show equally great advances in the 
problems of human engineering. The need 
of the moment is for business statesman- 


| ship that will provide sound and practical 


plans to promote loyalty, eliminate unrest 
and create a new social order in industry. 

The average executive today has no more 
important task than that of studying men 
and motives. The common tendency is to 
try to overcome difficulties rather than to 
prevent them. It is because of this policy 
that so many companies are compelled to 


| employ one hundred or more new men each 


year in order to keep a hundred at work. In 
every case of high labor turnover the public 
foots the bill. Most economic ills exist be- 
cause managements refuse to depart from 
custom and take remedial action, and not 
because we are ignorant concerning the 
underlying evils in our business organism. 
Three-quarters of all the books written on 
commercial and industrial subjects in the 
past few years have dealt with the problem 
of distribution, and yet the ultimate con- 
sumer must very often pay more than an 
article is worth because of the excessive 


| cost of manufacturing, selling and distribut- 


ing commodities. 

We know we have too many styles and 
varieties of articles; too many duplicating 
factories with too little productive capacity; 
too many similar lines of goods are stocked 


| and shipped out on too many small orders; 


and too many people have a hand in the 
marketing of the things we consume daily. 
In view of such a condition, it is no wonder 
that the layman attributes high costs to 
the profiteering of dealers. It is no wonder 
that public opinion so often forces Con- 
gress to try to furnish relief for the con- 
sumer through the hasty enactment of 
ill-considered laws. 


Hardships of Industry 


There is nothing more puzzling than the 


| motives that impel people to do certain 


things or submit to obvious wrongs. To the 
average city man it is incomprehensible 
that white men are content to live in the 


| outposts of civilization, and not only put 


up with discomforts and privations but 
accept in return for their sacrifices hardly 
more than the meager necessities of a bar- 
ren existence. In the arid West is a great 
stretch of land where the inhabitants are 
engaged in a continual struggle to eke out a 
precarious livelihood. Yet here and in 
other equally inhospitable environments 
we find strong men and brave women put- 
ting forth efforts that would win success 
in more livable surroundings. 

So it has been true of our industries. It 
made little difference whether we wanted 
men to work on the tops of high buildings 
or in the dark depths of the earth, some 
were always available for the jobs at hand. 
It has seemed as if many people were al- 


| ways to give much and get little; but to 


close observers of our social and economic 
problems it is clearly evident that condi- 
tions throughout the world are undergoing 
a decided change. Because of the wide and 


| rapid diffusion of knowledge through the 


press and through the air, the so-called man 
on the street is substituting a national and 
even an international outlook for the nar- 


' row local perspective that has heretofore 
| governed his thoughts and actions. 


The average American citizen is rapidly 
acquiring an intelligent understanding of 
many of the perils and problems that con- 
front our life and industry. Even if he is 
not connected directly or indirectly in the 
growing or manufacture of cotton, he is con- 
cerned over the inroads and ravages of the 
boll weevil. About the only progress that 
has been made in overcoming this costly 
pest is through the application of calcium 
arsenate to the cotton plants. This com- 
pound on which we are pinning our hope is 


composed of 40 per cent white arsenic. But 
this latter chemical is a by-product of the 
smelting business, and the total supply of 
arsenic available each year is certainly not 
sufficient to enable the cotton growers to: 
treat more than 10 per cent of their acreage. 
Mister Citizen, therefore, will soon be de- 
manding that we get powerful insecticides 
out of our shales and coals, which are so rich 
in these valuable elements that can be em- 
ployed to eradicate plant pests. 

Of course it is too much to expect that we 
shall witness a wave of public opinion that 
will compel the abandonment of present 
crude coal-burning practices that permit 
these valuable materials to be wasted in 
our chimneys with other highly useful ele- 
ments in the form of damaging smoke. 
However, the ideas of our people today 
crystallize into action far more rapidly than 
was the case in times past. 


Custom Blocks Progress 


As a matter of fact, there is no country 
on earth where the average citizen is so well 
informed concerning problems that are more 
or less remote from his own line of daily ac- 
tivity as here in the United States. We 
know that some tariffs are wise and useful 
while others are born of selfishness and are 
unnecessary. We know that it is possible 
to act in such a way as to start a disastrous 
commercial conflict among the nations of 
the world that will differ from real war only 
in the fact that tariffs and marketing or- 
ganizations will be substituted for soldiers 
and artillery. We know that wages and 
conditions in our country are not in every 
place thoroughly just and satisfactory; but 
we are aware that in Russia, where they are 
trying a different brand of freedom, the ay- 
erage absolute earnings of labor in all indus- 
tries last year,amounted to $6.17 a month. 
In all Russia only 658,000 individuals are 
subject to an income tax, and 87 per cent of 
these have incomes of less than $1030 a 
year. 

We hear much of graft in the United 
States and of unjust laws that benefit only 
certain classes at the expense of a great ma- 
jority of our people. But, for example, let 
us turn to our progressive little neighbor on 
the other side of the Pacific and try to dis- 
cover why there are so few good roads and 
such a scarcity of automobilesin Japan. As 
a matter of fact, the Japanese custom, as 
most everyone knows, has been to travel in 
jinrikishas pulled by natives who know no 
other trade or occupation. With these jin- 
rikishas wide roads have been unnecessary, 
and without roads the automobile is more 
or less useless. But above all else we find 
that the barriers of custom and tradition 
are blocking the way to the transformation 
of Japan into an automotive nation. The 
wealth of the country is in a comparatively 
few hands, and it is an unwritten law that 
every Japanese gentleman who owns an au- 
tomobile must employ a chauffeur. It is 
also the prevailing practice for this chauf- 
feur to get a squeeze of from $300 to $500 
on any car that his employer purchases, 
Furthermore, the jinrikisha runners have 
proved themselves strong enough to force 
their government to protect and perpetuate 
their occupation by placing taxes on the au- 
tomobile. As a matter of truth, though 
there are many things in our economic and 
political structure here in the United States 
that need correcting, we have only to look 
carefully about us in order to gain a whole- 
some respect even for our own faulty insti- 
tutions. 

It cannot be denied that some of our im- 
portant corporations have given out exag- 
gerated statements and created a false 
impression concerning the kindly benefi- 
cence of their general operating practices. 
We have in our midst great institutions 
whose officers make frequent speeches, tell- 
ing of their marvelous achievements in the 
field of human relations, and yet at the same 
time their employes are not only underpaid 
and overworked but throughout the entire 
personnel of these companies there is a lack 
of loyalty, good will and coéperation. Also, 
it is possible to point to companies that 
have invested in industrial universities for 
their employes, with libraries, theaters, 
gymnasiums, bowling alleys, swimming 
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The user is more continuously conscious of the body of his 
car than of any other part. It is important, therefore, that he 
assure himself the comfort, luxury, and enduring satisfac- 
tion which is guaranteed by the emblem — Body by Fisher 


FISHERTBOD YC OnmPORATLION | DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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it 


His neighbors exclaimed over 
and over. For Peter at last had 
it: his perfect blend—Peter’s 
milk chocolate. 


The Peters Almond Bar 


DANIEL PETER had created milk 
chocolate in his little Swiss 
kitchen! 


He had—after testing and 
blending over and over—perfec- 
ted the Peter’s blend—the same 
unique flavor you get in Peter’s 
today. 


And now—one step more, 
the final triumph: the choicest 
almonds—roasted to a delicious 
brown. 


The Peter’s Almond Bar! 


The rare flavor of the Peter’s 
perfect blend—and the added 
touch of crisp toasted almonds— 
a triumph indeed! 


Fresh pure milk is supplied 
daily from highest grade milch 
cows for blending in Peter’s. 


Peter’s is different—distinc- 
tive—good. You'll like the fine 
rare flavor of it. Ask for Peter’s 
today. 


Send 25c for the famous 
Peter’s assortment pack- 
age—plain—almond— 
croquettes. Lamont, 
Corliss and Company, 
133 Hudson Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


High as the Alps a 
in Quality 


‘ 
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his personnel, but never makes the mistake 
of going in for any form of spying. Trust 
begets trust, while an atmosphere of suspi- 
cion destroys confidence—the touchstone of 
control. Whenever there is foundation for 
mistrust, there is.good ground for a frank 
and immediate understanding to clear up 
the situation. The wise manager takes time 
to consider and then decides positively. He 
is not impatient and irritable, acting on im- 
pulse, and thereby destroying concentrated 
effort by creating a case of nerves all along 
the line. Atall times he puts forth an ear- 
nest effort to develop the personal touch with 
his men. 

The exercise of efficiency in management 
calls for the observance of established rules. 
A few fundamentals may be set down as fol- 
lows: Refuse to do anything out of mere 
habit. Teach the employe—don’t drive 
him. Codéperation must be won, for it can- 
not be gained by demanding. Fix in mind 
that human beings cannot withstand the 
wear and tear that is given to machinery, 
and recognize clearly the feelings and inter- 
ests of those under you. Never hesitate to 
face adverse facts promptly. When a debt 
cannot be paid or a promise fulfilled, explain 
why immediately and thus preserve the 
company’s credit and reputation. Do not 
pursue a policy of optimism that causes 
your concern to go on nursing a loss that 
would not prove disastrous if recognized 
early and remedied in time. 

Impress those under you with the truth 
that they must expect the same things from 
their subordinates as are expected of them. 
Each underoftficial must feel responsible for 
the results in his department. Try to avoid 
any display of temper or excitement. The 
length of time it takes to disorganize a job 
is nearly always in inverse proportion to the 
number of times the boss explodes. 

Try to remove from the worker’s mind 
all uncertainty respecting the permanency 
of his job. One concern put into operation 
a form of employment contract that is not 
compulsory and is given to the individual 
worker simply as a reward for loyalty and 
sincerity of purpose. This agreement is de- 
void of stereotyped legal phrases and merely 
states that the employer agrees to retain the 
services of the worker for a period of four 
months, and the employe in turn promises 
to abide by the rules and regulations of the 
organization and continue in the company’s 
service for the same period. 


A Common Industrial Evil 


The president of one of our most progres- 
sive American enterprises has been so thor- 
oughly convinced of the merits of this 
general plan that he has gone a step farther 
and guaranteed work to all his employes for 
a period of a year. His company now agrees 
to pay for full-time work for not less than 
forty-eight weeks in each calendar year, 
minus only the time lost by reason of the 
customary holiday closings, or through fire, 
flood, strike or other extreme emergency, 
and subject to these provisions: 

“The company reserves the right to trans- 
fer an employe to other work that does not 
pay a lower wage, and to discharge an em- 
ploye at any time for a sufficient cause. It 
further reserves the right to terminate or 
modify this guaranty in whole or in part at 
any time after serving six months’ notice to 
that effect. The guaranty is limited to those 
who participate in the company’s profit- 
sharing plan.” 

Schemes of this kind work out to the ad- 
vantage of every company, as well as bene- 
fiting the men, for there is at least a 10 or 
15 per cent difference in the efficiency of old 
and seasoned employes compared with new 
workers. In case of dull times a concern 
having an agreement similar to the one just 
mentioned could make a material reduction 
in the number of employes without cutting 
into the ranks of the older workers, for new 
men and those who are more or less nomadic 
would not be participants in any profit- 
sharing plan. 

The greatest evil in industry today is the 
common tendency of managers to base their 
programs of business activity upon the fear 
of punishment rather than upon the hope of 
reward. Just as we have largely succeeded 
in banishing the element of fear from our 
educational and religious activities, so must 
we eliminate it from industry. Of course 
there are some people who can be forced 
to recognize the benefits of moral rectitude 
only through the threat of punishment in this 
world or the next; and likewise there are 
some who will give an earnest effort to an 
employer only when they are afraid of the 
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consequences of shirking their jobs; but the 
best results that any management can ob- 
tain will always come from service by work- 
ers who are certain that loyalty will be 
recognized and diligence rewarded. This 
means that the manager who is wise will 
endeavor to build his company’s future on 
a policy of reward and will eliminate as 
quickly as possible from his personnel those 
apo ee who can be governed only by 
ear. 

In the matter of salary increases to em- 
ployes, it is a wise policy to try to grant 
wage advances before a request is made. 
The average worker will not ask for an in- 
crease in wages until after he has been 
dissatisfied with his present pay for a con- 
siderable length of time, and during this pe- 
riod the employe cannot give his best 
thought and effort to the efficient perform- 
ance of the job at hand. When a worker 
must always ask for an increase in pay be- 
fore it is given him, it follows that he must 
be doubtful concerning his standing with 
the company. When he must ask for the 
reward that he believes his efforts entitle 
him to, it is fairly certain that such an em- 
ploye will seek evidence of his worth by in- 
vestigating the opportunities that exist for 
him in companies that are competing with 
his own. This creates unrest and often causes 
competitive managements to bid against 
each other for the services of desirable 
workmen. 

The efficient executive must not only be 
able to limit the amount of detail work for 
himself but must standardize the duties of 
his subordinates and wisely define the lim- 
its of responsibility and authority for all 
under him. He always has reserve plans 
ready for retreat, although his sole object 
is to go. ahead. He must discover what are 
his weaknesses and surround himself with 
assistants to offset his deficiencies. He 
must have at least a good working knowl- 
edge of correct accounting practices so as 
to know enough in times of widely fluctuat- 
ing prices to charge materials at replace- 
ment costs. This is the only sound basis on 
which a competitive price may be set. In 
case of a declining market let him charge 
his loss to unfortunate buying, which is far 
better than to try to maintain prices and 
let the markets slip into the hands of com- 
petitors. Every manager must expect time 
and again to witness the failure of business 
plans and methods that come highly recom- 
mended. It is customary in many con- 
cerns to pay the men an economy bonus, or 
share of the savings that they have created. 
An investigation will show that in nearly 
every case where this has been done hon- 
estly it has worked. But in many instances 
the officers of corporations have either 
failed to do the necessary accounting to 
make possible the correct determination of 
the bonus, or they have set aside a sum 
that was far less than the working economies 
called for, but which they believed might 
be made to satisfy the men. When such a 
policy is followed it does not take the 
workers long to discover that they are not 
being dealt with fairly, and the usual result 
is an immediate demand for a definite in- 
crease of wages to take the place of such a 
haphazard gratuity. 


Insecurity of Employment 


This does not mean that all the fault in 
every instance is with the management. In 
hundreds of places well-intentioned exec- 
utives have suffered greatly at the hands of 
their workers. But as I have already 
pointed out, the power éxercised unjustly 
by labor is often hardly more or less than a 
reflection of the high-handed practices often 
followed by employers. 

Recent reports of the American Manage- 
ment Association dispense with much of 
the sentimental fluff that usually surrounds 
discussions of industrial relations and con- 
fine their statements to the basic truths of 
the question. It is pointed out that free 
labor superseded slavery not only on moral 
grounds but because it was more effi- 
cient. The modern workman has one handi- 
cap which the slave never experienced— 
insecurity of employment, which means 
insecurity of livelihood for himself and his 
family. It is for this reason that the work- 
er’s interest in his job is more stimulated 
by a sense of economic security than by the 
amount in his pay envelope. It is not 
strange that employes who are afraid of 
being laid off in periods of depression should 
instinctively try to make their jobs last as 
long as possible. Free them from this worry 
and they will doubtless respond to the call 
to give an honest effort at all times. It is 
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Of all the duties of manag 
ranks in importance above that 9 1 
remedy leaks and losses. Itisnotyn) 
to find a 100-watt lamp in a w 
while in the main office of this sq) 
pany the only source of illuminatj 
large telephone switchboard 
eight-candle-power bulb. Th 
sult of such inefficiency is s 
telephone service. In anoth 
boss of a plant will have orde 
struction of a rude shed oy 
to protect it from conden 
steam pipe on the roof, when 
ble thing to do was immediat 
leaking pipe. In dozens of plants ¢ 
antiquated transformers are waste 
ing the work that should 
large machine. Boiler pla 
thousands of tons of fuel w 
practices that necessitate t 
of coal to convert only 
water into steam, although 
tain a steam record of te 
more by installing by-pass y 
places and small branch pipe 
cations to take care of ese 
steam. A further easy econom: 
by having the boiler-house me 
the end of the day, decreasing 
five or ten minutes before el 


Needless Waste 


It is also possible to effect r 
savings in many plants by ui 
steam-pipe lines. Thinner pipi 
withstand the same pressure, ¢ 
there is a saving in first cost. _ 
less-expensive fittings are neede 
a reduction in radiation los 
surface is exposed and legs insi 
quired. The use of soot blo 
cut fuel costs in many plants. Th 
will frequently effect an increase j 
efficiency of 3 or 4 per cent. A 
planned bonus system will also b) 
helpful in effecting power-plant ec 
The first step is tomake a complete a) 
of the plant, so that it is possible t| 
mine the cost per unit of power al 
pare this cost with the standard +} 
been decided upon. When the actu’ 
ing costs are less than the standard, 
engineer and all his helpers are enti 
share in the savings. , 

Notwithstanding all the econon| 
paigns that have been so widely adi 
there is hardly a plant or office w 
observing executive will not find 
tunities to stop needless waste. T 
ber manufacturers became concert 
the losses in their mills, and the re! 
a program of research which has dé 
a method for converting wood was: 
briquettes of high thermal value. T! 
ing fact is that the mill wastes to wl 
process can be applied amount to 
to 56 per cent of the volume of '§ 
milled. The bark waste runs as hi 
per cent, and the cut made by thé 
the average mill will account for ¢) 
as 14 per cent of the log. In oner 
ducing 250,000 board feet of lumb 
there was a lumber waste amountin| 
cords a day. In addition to the bril 
this method of utilizing the was! 
will enable the lumber manufact 
show an annual production of : 
mately 2,500,000 gallons of tar oil, 1, 
gallons of acetone alcohol and 5,0 
000 cubic feet of gas. In the matte 
briquettes, the ultimate productior 
total no less than 10,000,000 tons 
such savings as this that will per 
the preéminence of America industi! 

A kindred saving that is sure to | 
factor in conserving our forests is tl 
ing practice of producing pulp fi 
inked newspaper stock. Some of ov} 
mills located near large cities are n/ 
chasing large quantities of old news 
One company that is now using fil/ 
of de-inked newspaper stock a days 
ducing pulp from this material : 
about 28 per cent lower than ’ 
made from ground wood. ; 

And though these great savin 
able materials are more sensatio 
the economies which managemeé! 
fect by merely bettering everyde 

(Continued on Page 44) | 
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for Economical Transportation 


unity cours = First Aid To Business 


$640 The popularity of this car has at all times taxed our large pro- 


f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. ductive capacity. 


It meets completely the requirements of most business and pro- 


fessional workers. 
Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 The quality of this Chevrolet is high, along strictly practical lines. 
| USES ay Salem The design, construction and finish of the body pleases discrimi 
Beeston esBseesCoupe), - 9725 nating motorists, and the economy of operation averages lowest for 
uperior Sedan - - - 2 
Superior Commercial this type of car. 
Chassis - - - - - 395 
Superior Light Delivery 495 ; 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 The mammoth rear compartment is of constant value to all who 


must carry luggage, equipment, samples, etc. 


Fisher Bodies on closed models. 


The best salesmen of this car are the people who use it daily. 
Ask any Chevrolet dealer, or talk to owners anywhere. 


MHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


; Division of General Motors Corporation 
jed States manufacturing plants, seven Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 
mts and two Canadian plants giveus everywhere. Applications will be con- 


production capacity in the world for D e t ro 1 t > M 1 Cc h 1 g an sidered from high-grade dealers only, 


cars and make possible our low prices. for territory not adequately covered. 
5 
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Why do | 
‘s churches — 


have | 
steeples? 


Real 
a ERS 


—because architects of the 
Middle Ages topped their 
churches with lofty spires to 
suggest a lifting-up of the 
spirit. Modern science lifts 


Putten 
Mineral Oil 


RUSSIAN TYPE 


to an even higher standard 
than that which is recom- 


mended by the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 

a Puretest Mineral 
Oil is odorless, col- 
orless, tasteless— 
the ideal lubricat- 
ing oil in cases of 
faulty elimination. 
It quickly softens 
the food waste, 
and, being purely 
mechanical in ac- 
tion, is free from 
the objectionable 
features of many 
@ cathartics. 


_ @ Easy to take, easy 

* in action, and su- 
@ perior even to the 
/ finest oil formerly 
’ imported from 
Russia. 


jones by 
United Drug Co. 
Boston = ‘St Louis 


One of 200 Puretest preparations for 
health and hygiene. Every item the best 
that skill and conscience can produce. 


SOLD AT 10,000 


exalLl 


Drug Stores 


There is one in your town. 


© 1924 U. D. co. 
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in their offices and factories, the opportuni- 
ties to stop leaks and reduce waste in the 
average store or plant are practically with- 
out end, and in the aggregate these small 
betterments are no less important than the 
more widely advertised conservation meas- 
ures. For example, one progressive mana- 
ger saved $10,000 a year for his company 
simply by moving from a four-story factory 
to one in which all operations are grouped 
on a single floor. Manufacturing costs were 
reduced amazingly. All machines are ar- 
ranged in battery form, in the order in 
which they perform their operations. Every 
one is portable and has its own electric 
motor, the current being obtained from 
sockets in the ceiling. Merely as an evi- 
dence of the close study that was applied 
to all problems, let me mention the solution 
that was found for the damage to delicate 
machinery that was caused by the dust 
raised by the metal truck wheels running 
on concrete floors. The remedy was to ap- 
ply a filler to the concrete and use fiber 
wheels on the trucks. 

In dozens of other companies a multi- 
tude of more or less novel schemes have 
been successfully introduced. In offices and 
banks where much noise developed from 
the use of many typewriters, adding ma- 
chines and other equipment, a quieting 
treatment has been applied by using a 
layer of felt on the ceiling and covering this 
over with tightly stretched muslin or can- 
vas. By so painting the muslin or canvas 
that it resembles plaster, and then per- 
forating it with holes suitably sized and 
spaced, the felt beneath the muslin absorbs 
the noises. By using a light-colored paint, 
such a ceiling will not materially reduce 
the reflection of light. In using this treat- 
ment for noise it is, of course, advisable to 
have all the typewriters and other noise- 
producing machines grouped into as small 
a space as possible so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the cost of introducing this noise 
absorbent. In rooms having a height of 
more than twelve feet this plan of deaden- 
ing noise may not be so effective. It goes 
without saying that the solution for noise 
in individual offices where only one or two 
machines are needed is to use some type of 
noiseless equipment. 


Office Economies 


One of the easiest ways to effect office 
economies is to make a careful study of the 
general layout. A simple shift of furniture 
and equipment will often save much time 
and space in addition to reducing conges- 
tion. In effecting such a betterment it is, 
of course, necessary to study carefully the 
sequence in which the various tasks are 
performed. The first move is to make an 
exact floor plan of the old arrangement, 
showing the location of every piece of furni- 
ture or other equipment. Then the work 
must be traced from point to point and a 
record made of every place where the 
stream bends back, crosses itself or takes an 
unnecessarily long jump from one center to 
another. The logical outcome of such an 
examination will be to group into one lo- 
cality such closely related departments as 
those having to do with the incoming and 
outgoing mail and the typing or handling 
of correspondence. The departments that 
use the files most should be placed nearest 
to them, and this same idea is extended to 
every part of the layout. 

No practice in business is so much abused 
or so little understood as the average sys- 
tem of filing. One large company, which is 
but a fair example of many others, em- 
ploys a filing force of forty-five clerks who 
handle an average of 18,000 pieces of mail 
daily. Certain of these clerks are required 
to read and analyze the letters so that the 
proper file number may be assigned to each 
letter. The letters are sorted alphabetically 
and turned over for the assignment of file 
numbers for a card index. Cross references 
are made at the same time that the letter 
is analyzed, and it is a company rule that 
every piece of mail sent to the files shall be 
read, analyzed and properly placed before 
the clerks leave that day. 

When any folder is taken out of the filing 
department a card must be filled out and 
inserted in its place. A requisition is made 
up and sent out as a tracer for folders too 
long out of the file. 

In one large company having more than 
400 employes an investigation showed that 
as many as fifty of these workers in the 
main office were absent from their posts at 
one time, delivering messages or inter- 
viewing people in other departments. The 
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manager issued the dictum, “Say it, but 
write it,’”’ and then took steps to install, an 
efficient system of distributing interdepart- 
mental mail. Two mail carriers with 
portable distributing cases now travel pre- 
scribed routes. One compartment of each 
distributing case is for outgoing mail while 
other compartments of the cases are for 
certain officers and departments. 

On arriving at the mail room, the car- 
riers deliver what they have and are on 
their way again within not more than five 
minutes. Since the time required to cover 
each route is only ten minutes, it is possible 
for messages and reports to be delivered to 
any officer or department within fifteen 
minutes from the time of collection. Com- 
munications of a confidential nature are 
sent in Manila envelopes which are so per- 
forated that it is easy to note whether they 
are empty. There is room on each en- 
velope for ninety names so that it can be 
used that many times by simply crossing 
off the last name after the message has 
been delivered. 

In this company no mail is given to the 
stenographers after five o’clock, which 
permits them to finish their work and leave 
promptly at 5:30, the closing time. 

Another concern, being impressed with 
the necessity of observing every possible 
precaution in handling correspondence to 
avoid slips that make enemies, devoted 
much time and effort to preparing a prac- 
tical discussion of the pros and cons of let- 
ter writing for a manual that was given to 
every employe whose duties include the 
dictation or preparation of letters. The 
information in this booklet goes so far as 
to explain why the writer should take the 
trouble to look up the spelling or meaning 
of a word in the dictionary, even when it is 
certain that the recipient of the communi- 
cation will have no difficulty in guessing 
what is meant. Above all else is the em- 
phasis placed on the cost of unnecessary or 
superfluous correspondence. 

It is not overlooked that much good will 
can be established by what may be termed 
courtesy correspondence. But attention is 
called to the waste of writing a letter to an- 
nounce that a communication has been re- 
ceived and a reply will be sent in a few 
days. Nothing is more foolish or old- 
fashioned than the notion that every letter 
must be acknowledged. The rule is to 
make replies only to letters that specifically 
request answers or that require attention 
because of certain inferential questions. 

The cost of writing business letters pro- 
vides a most amazing disclosure of fact to 
the average employe. In one survey that 
was made the cost of handling each incom- 
ing communication was three cents; the 
cost of each outgoing letter, including dic- 
tation, typing and mailing, was fourteen 
cents; the cost of filing each communica- 
tion was one cent, making the total cost of 
receiving, writing, mailing and filing each 
communication eighteen cents. An investi- 
gation will show that practically every 
large corporation permits the sending out 
of an immense amount of correspondence 
which renders no effective service. 


Minor Savings 


Even in the matter of carbon paper it is 
astonishing what a material saving can be 
effected by the observance of a few sensible 
rules. In order to prevent the paper be- 
coming dry before it is used, it is best to 
purchase only sufficient to last two months, 
and even this small stock should be kept 
covered in a cool place free from dust. The 
typist should turn each sheet after it has 
been used, so that the positions of the top 
and bottom are reversed, in this way giving 
a fresh carbon surface. Whenever it is 
possible, the carbon sheets should be turned 
so that the right or left hand side is in the 
top position. This cannot always be done 
to advantage, but in special instances it 
will provide new carbon surface and pro- 
long the life of the paper. By cutting off 
one-eighth of an inch from either top or 
bottom when the operator is doing double- 
spaced work, it is possible to get a new 
carbon surface for the entire sheet. 

In nearly every well-managed company 
there is some economy practice that might 
be applied by some other executive with 
great advantage. It is for this reason that 
many managers are now making it a rule to 
spend a part of their time in exploring the 
field of business, not only in their own line 
but in other industries that are in no way 
related to their own. In one place is a live- 
wire boss who has made a careful study of 
his telephone system. He requires each 
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person to look up his own telephc 
ber, attend to calls, appointments. 
sages directly and personally jp 
adding the waste of using a third Dp 
must later call back; observe bre 
never exceed the deadline of fivem 
any call; make long-distance « 
station-to-station basis, so that ; 
pany may profit by the saving , 
cent in the toll charge. Even to 
withstanding the flood of advice 
been given out with respect to tele 
the employes of many large comp; 
burst in with a “ Hello,”’ instead of ] 
giving their name and departm 
speedy, businesslike manner, 
Turning in another direction, , 
concern where the manager has ef 
800 per cent gain in haulage th) 
stalling an intermill transportatio 
with forty trains, each averagir 
cars a trip. The main line is a ; 
and branches run in all direction; 
than thirty buildings. A dispat 
trols and directs the trains by t 
and by means of a bulletin boar 
locate any train instantly and te 
operating it, what it carries and y 
going. The wages of the worker 
system are computed on the bas 
weight and bulk of the goods carr 
chief aim is to operate the sys/ 
the least possible movement of 
Tunnels are used, and these sery 
conduits for steam, water and po’ 
That this miniature railroad repre 
last word in haulage efficiency i; 
from the fact that the average dail 
amounts to nearly 4000 ton miles 


Executive E fficiency 


Just a short distance away | 
plant is another executive who is 
great success of his economy ¢ 
One big saving is resulting from r 
and purifying all the company’s lu 
oils, no matter to what usage t 
been put. -He uses a centrifugal | 
which collects and discharges from 
fier any water that happens to | 
oil. All lubricating oils during usa; 
contaminated with dirt, sludge an 
particles as well as with water, ai 
fresh oil merely dilutes the impure| 
without removing the foreign 1 
On the other hand, it is alwaysan | 
plan for any manufacturing cone! 
place used oil entirely with a new | 
so the modern practice is to re( 
purify the used oil, thereby mati 
ducing the amount of pure oil it is | 
to purchase. Another new wrink 
same manager is to add 1 per a 
ganic acid to certain of his li 
thereby reducing the coefficient ¢ 
in a bearing by as much as 16) 
without having the oil’s viscosit 
ably damaged by the addition of 
This is just a part of the story) 
ness and industrial waste, but it’ 
up to the discussion of other sie 
| 


may be helpful to those interestec 
management. It is only throug 
velopment of a much higher statel 
tive efficiency that we can mali 
prosperity in the face of disturb! 
tions in other lands. It is only thi 
application of more science to bus! 
we can hope to avoid the disast} 
sequences of industrial fluctuat! 
shift us rapidly from an era of act 
hope to a period of unemploy? 
distress. Through good managil 
can prevent depressions, and, if fo} 
reason, we should do so for the sé 
welfare of the nation’s children. | 
We have no measures of prevel: 
enable us to safeguard the childr 
country during times of unemplor} 
Federal report says they suffer 
porary but permanent losses as ‘ 
such periods of depression. Pe) 
have never been the victims of 
uncertainty and fear that beset a/ 
man’s family when the father il 
will never be able to understant 
depths of suffering and depriva 
such a condition brings. Ther 
never be any unemployment in a ¢ 
blessed with wealth as is the Unit) 
and the remedy for this unnece? 
does not entail the enactment of 
or the accumulation of more Wé 
merely requires the exercise of mo 
intelligence and responsibility 
ministration of the nation’s busi! 
Editor’s Note—This is the second of a 
ticles by Mr. Parsons dealing with busin 
and practices. The next will appear! 


STANDARD MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton . . $1795 
4-Passenger Phaeton .. 1795 
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Where Lower-powered Cars Must Rush or Shift 


5 Ried this test with your car and 
know what it means. It isthe great 
prover of power—slow climbing in 
high. Then tryit with the New Paige— 
prove its superior power by its slower 
climbing. For further proof—press the 
accelerator and watch the New Paige 
gather speed on the climb. 

The well-known, big 70 h. p. Paige 
motor is the motor of the New Paige. 
With added improvements for even 
greater performance, smoothness, si- 
lence. Here’s power beyond all need. 
Such reserve power means a motor 
that’s never overtaxed—hence long- 
lived. And the high-pressure oiling 
system keeps it smooth and quiet, 
postponing wear. 

You've never known such handling 
ease asin the New Paige! With power 
so flexible that you can drive 2 miles 
an hour in high, gear changing 1s rare 
indeed. And then the silent, easy shift 
and smoothvacting Paige clutch remove 
all effort. In turning, or parking, or all- 
day driving, Paige steering ease knows 


no equal—thanks to ball-bearing steer- 
ing spindles. Paige rides as you have 
hoped your car would—insured by 11- 
foot wheelbase, 5-foot rear springs and 
snubbers, front and rear. 

Consider all you get in Paige. Such 
performance; comfort; strongly-built, 
wellfinished bodies; prestige of 
ownership unmarred by cheaper, 
smaller cars of the same name. Then 
consider the new low price. Only last 
year the Paige sold at $2450. The New 
Paige Phaeton, improved throughout, 
sells for but $1795. The De Luxe model, 
fully equipped, at $1995. 

Such a low price is made possible 
only through greatly increased pro- 
duction—an increase made possible 
by an enlarged plant with a capacity 
300% greater than a year ago. The im- 
portant savings through larger pur- 
chases and lowered overhead, amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars, have been 
spent in bettering the car—and low- 
ering the price. Ask our dealer to 


make the Paige walk up-hill in high. 
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DE LUXE MODELS 
. . $1995 
1995 
2395 


7-Passenger Phaeton 
4-Passenger Phaeton .. 
5-Passenger Brougham 


$2595 


The Powerful Paige Walks Up-hill in High 


5-Passenger Sedan ... 2595 5-Passen 
- ger Sedan ... 2770 
, “Passenger Sedan tas L099 7-Passenger Sedan ... 2770 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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The Marvelous Story 
is Told in This Letter 
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The Truscon Standard Building alone re- 
mains standing amid the ruins. This building 
“found very satisfactory in every respect’, 
and “obtained at such a very low price and in 
such short time”, enabled the manufacturer 
to go on with production. 


Another Truscon Building 
Completed in Two Months 


The rest is told in a later letter from Alad- 
din Manufacturing Company: 


“*Our Truscon Standard Building ordered after 
the fire is satisfactorily completed. This is noth- 
inglessthanmarvelous andweare well pleased.’’ 


When Fire Strikes You 


Will your plant be a total ruin or will there be 
Truscon Standard Buildings to save the day > 
Will you know how to obtain good new build- 
ings quickly at low cost? 


Get the Facts Now! 


Write for catalog and estimates on a building 
which will exactly meet your needs. Let our 
experts work for you. Use coupon below or 
write letter. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


pees ribet J) 5 1 £0 Jal UW, 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York. 
Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 
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THE WILD ASS AND THE TAME 


undernourishment and there are many big- 
headed runty individuals among them. In 
addition to this, the burro hordes are ruin- 


_ ing the range, and another few years at the 


present rate will suffice to denude the 
benches of all small vegetation. 

Even now there are slopes from which all 
grass and small plant life have vanished, the 
roots—which served to hold the loose sur- 
face soil in place—having been dislodged 
by the pawing hoofs or by the teeth of for- 
aging burros, and the surface soil has now 
slipped, leaving only bare ground. This 
condition will soon result throughout the 
entire expanse of the benches unless there 
is some check placed upon the ravages of 
the burro hordes. Once the range is swept 
bare of grass and small plant life and the 


| surface soil is disturbed, it. will be many 


years before revegetation can make any 
visible progress toward restoring the range 


| to the point where any sort of pasturing 


will be possible. There can be no successful 


installation of antelope until this burro 


menace is eliminated. Even so, it would be 
a simple matter to solve this problem of the 
wild ass were it not for the tame. 

The extremists have dipped into every 
branch of conservation work, and the sin- 
cerity of their efforts is not to be questioned; 
but such an ideal state—if their aims could 
actually beso termed—will never be realized 
and we must make some concession to 
common sense and the practical aspects of 
each individual case. In the main, they 
believe that never should a stream be 
dammed, not a tree cut or a shot evermore 
fired in the hills; in short that Nature 
should take her course without intervention 
by man. However, in most lines of en- 
deavor man works with Nature rather than 
to permit her forces to remain undirected. 
Where Nature fails to supply rain, man 
irrigates; where she has supplied an excess 
of water, man drains. He raises his chosen 
crops of a thousand varieties, his orchards, 
his meat, his milk, eggs and honey. Why, 
then, in conservation alone should he keep 
hands off as advocated by the extremists? 


More Sentiment Than Sense 


One example will serve to point out the 
usual inconsistency and impracticality of 
the school of sentimental extremists. There 
areseveral buffalo herds with asurplus of old 
bulls that are not only useless but detri- 
mental to the welfare of the herds, yet their 
disposal constitutes aserious question. Any 
move to sell off the undesirables wrings a 
wail of protest from extremists. In at least 
one big herd there are now scores of buffalo 
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should underlie it. There had, however, 
grown up many policyholders’ associations 
with a solid, substantial membership. One 
of these—perhaps the strongest—was that 
in New England, where a large number of 
policyholders had associated themselves and 
perfected a really effective organization. 
Others had grown up in South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania and Louisiana. Little ac- 
tivity had been shown in New York or in 
near-by states. At this meeting the first del- 
egation was received from South Carolina, 
headed by Gov. D. C. Heyward, who, with 
two associates, presented the claims of their 
neighbor, Mr. Robertson. On the same 
day there was received a like delegation 
from Massachusetts, comprising William 
Whitman, the president of the New Eng- 
land association, who was accompanied by 
three active members, including the secre- 
tary and spokesman, Louis D. Brandeis, 
now an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. At this meeting 
nine directors were chosen. 

The longer and more formal address 
issued at the second meeting under date 


| of June twenty-eighth emphasized anew the 


principles embodied in the original corre- 
spondence constituting the trust and in the 
short address already published. This was 


| communicated to the policyholders in the 


same way, through the press, and their aid 
was again bespoken for finding men quali- 
fied as directors. The trustees pledged 
themselves, so far as it was in their power, 


| to choose a board of such standing that 


a repetition of the tragic chapter in life 
insurance should never come again. They 
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steers, for the managers coped with the 
situation in a way that would not rouse 
public opinion. There is a decided element 
of humor in this inconsistency. The bison 
are fed upon hay, which was no part of 
Nature’s original plan for them. Men are 
hired as herders, others to kill predatory 
beasts that range the same country, still 
others to inoculate the buffalo against 
disease and tend them in sickness. New 
animals are purchased and put in with the 
herds to prevent inbreeding. But when it 
comes to disposing of the surplus bulls to 
the highest bidder, it seems to be tinkering 
with the sacred rite of letting Nature take 
her course and is classed as rank com- 
mercialism besides. 

No cattleman would permit the indis- 
criminate appearance of surplus bulls of all 
ages on his range or in his pasture. No 
farmer would follow such an idiotic course 
in his hog lots, his horse barns or among his 
flock of sheep. Why, then, should it be so 
reprehensible to take the same attitude in 
handling a large public herd of bison? 

The inconsistency of that stand is quite 
apparent, and it is but a sample. I could 
quote ascore of specific instances where the 
extremists have taken equally absurd stands 
in other matters of conservation. In most 
of these instances their contentions have 
exercised an effect that was actually detri- 
mental to the cause they had espoused. It 
was therefore to be expected that their 
voices would be heard in the matter of the 
wild burros of the cafion. 

When it was suggested that these burros 
should be exterminated the wail was im- 
mediately forthcoming: ‘Should we so 
soon forget that the burro was the pros- 
pector’s friend?’’ No. Neither should we 
forget that the cow is the farmer’s friend; 
so are the sheep, the hog and the hen— 
which friendliness does not alter the case 
that many millions of these creatures are 
slaughtered annually. Then why all this 
uproar of sentimentality over the suggested 
removal of a few hundred burros? 

The application of a bit of common sense 
and the understanding of the true facts in 
the case would be of some benefit, while this 
maudlin outburst bids fair to operate after 
the fashion of the boomerang. 

There is no scarcity of burros, either 
wild or tame. Those that infest the benches 
under the south rims of the cafion are 
doomed in any event. If we let Nature 
take her course these animals will perish 
miserably of starvation to the last head 
within a few years’ time. They are already 
showing the effects of undernourishment. 
Meanwhile they will ruin the range. It has 
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expressed the opinion that the obligations 
resting upon the trustees of savings banks 
also rest on the directors of life-insurance 
companies, and they pledged themselves to 
see that this sense of responsibility was 
brought home to every director chosen by 
them, and that it should be fully enforced 
by law and such appeals to the public as 
might make those pledges effective. 

In spite of all their difficulties, the trus- 
tees, by the end of their first month, had 
entirely reorganized the society, their com- 
mand of the board being then complete. 
They had under their control, after this 
brief period, all the committees, and the 
insurance revolution was over. 


An Appeal to the Policyholders 


They were thus ready on the twelfth of 
October to appeal directly to the policy- 
holders for suggestions and votes upon 
directors. On that date complete and ex- 
planatory circulars were ready for trans- 
mission. These were sent out between 
October twenty-seventh and November 
tenth, and the time permitted for an an- 
swer was until December first following. 
These appeals were sent by mail, with 
stamped envelopes for answer, to 310,266 
policyholders, who were invited either to 
send a proxy to the trustees, or others if 
they chose, or to cast ballots for actual 
directors, no names being submitted for 
judgment. Asa result of this elaborate can- 
vass 79,462 returns werereceived. Of these, 
74,080 gave proxies to the trustees and 
5382 suggested candidates. The names 
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already been badly overgrazed an, 
ing the effects of it. In fact, the 
reason for exterminating these }, 
not one logical point against ; 
sentimentality should point the w, 
their merciful elimination rather 
demn the poor brutes to torture} 
tion. 

However, the extremists seep, 
won the day, since all idea of elim) 
burro hordes has been droppe, 
service authorities have informe, 
their hands are tied; that if sue 
is carried out it will create an ; 
adverse public sentiment throug 
derstanding of the true facts jn 
Once again the sentimentalists ]; 
off half-cocked and have obstruc} 
they might have aided a cause, 


A Step in the Right Dire; 


All organized conservation | 
should present the facts to their\ 
ship. The National Park Servic) 
turn a hand toward ridding the; 
the burro pests while the certain(; 
If the various 
tion societies should come out a) 
indorse the program of elimin| 
matter might be handled at once, 
that indorsement Nature will be } 
to take her course with the resul 
already overgrazed range will bir 
bare of vegetation and the bij 
starve. ) 

There is but one way in whichth} 
may be saved. That is by the uni] 
of the public—the same interest |} 
ated to save the buffalo. If every) 
is interested in the buffalo todayy 
the same interest to the case of \ 
lope, realizing that the species | 
verge of extinction, the first g 
toward its preservation will h 
accomplished. | 

The installation of antelope on | 
Plateau may become the means | 
that animal from extinction. Ith) 
been brought out that there is eve 
favor of the experiment. If each 
tion organization should interes 
this project to the extent of secu 
head of antelope and presenting tH 
to the National Park Service or | 
Biological Survey to be liberati| 
Tonto Plateau, we may yet see tin 
ing the benches in hundreds and }9 
this vanishing species has been brofl 
from the verge of oblivion. Thetf 
been saved. Shall we let its pli 
pass out? 
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whose names they could see on th: 
while many were freakish ballots 
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number of persons who had : 
serious notice whatever of the) 
appeal for aid. The number voti i 
over a quarter of the whole to wh? 
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Not a single director was choi 
result of this movement, so thath 
tees were no better off than bot 
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had never been taken. This was 
choice, but because of the hopeh 
and unexpected names of perfec} 
bility would be suggested. 
The failure was not, how 
for surprise, because it had beet 
the first day that the poli 
been thoroughly reassured when | 
that Mr. Cleveland had ace 
sponsibility for the future ma 
the society. It is almost wit 
that a panic should be so quick 
merely by the knowledge that a f/ 
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to the judgment of the man wit 
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insist upon an air of individuality in the 
car they drive. 
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Wh-wh-wh-wh-e-w! Ouch! 
St-e-e-e-eam!—a scald! 
Lor-dee!—how it hurts! 


But only foramoment—Unguentineis handy. | 


The moment you put it on it seems to draw 


out the heat and pain. So soothing—at once | 


—and before long the inflammation disap- 
pears—seldom leaving any sign of a scar. No 


matter what the accident—if it’s an ordinary | 


injury to the skin—Unguentine will heal it. 
If serious, send for your physician. 


Every woman should 
know how to combat the enemies 
of the skin 
HEY are—conditions like cold sores 
f Dieses blisters), chafing, blisters—acci- 
dents like scalds, burns, cuts. Each enemy, 
and there are hundreds, has a different name. 


But the damage to the skin and the danger | 


through infection are much alike. 


The tiny cells which build the three layers of | 


the skin are irritated, inflamed or destroyed. 
A perfect breeding place for dangerous germs 
is provided. 


Quick and successful treatment of skin in- 
juries or irritations should get the following 
results: Stop pain. Unguentine stops pain 
with grateful promptness. Prevent infec- 
tion. Unguentine kills germs within a few 
moments, preventing minor troubles from be- 
coming serious. Heal quickly. Unguentine 
stimulates rapid growth of healthy cells. 
Avoid needless scars. Remember these four 
assured results from using ‘‘Unguentine— 
quick!”? 

Always have a tube of Unguentine in your 
medicine cabinet. At your druggist’s—soc. 


Pronounced UN-GWEN-TEEN 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Laboratories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


—a trusted name 


on pharmaceutical preparations 
. 


Returnthis coupon. Test Unguentine yourself 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., Norwicu, N. Y. 


| | 
Enclosed find 8c in stamps for trial tube of Unguentine and 
| booklet “What to Do” (for little ailments and 
real emergencies) by M. Webster Stofer, M. D. | 
Name ewe —_ S6 ! 
| Address = me rz = | 
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adopt policies, that they fully expected to 
get this leading both as to names of direc- 
| tors and plans for the restoration to public 
confidence in the industry so completely 
| upset by quarrels and scandals. They had 
| been able in this short period to get to- 
gether just over half of a new and complete 
board. 

The new directors were entirely satisfac- 
tory, else they would not have been chosen; 
but the work was far from complete. After 
the severe and general excitement over con- 
ditions, they had a right to assume that 
they would get real help. Their purpose 
was to go on and to choose further lists of 
new men until they had entirely refilled the 
board. They had felt that neither they nor 
the society would be safe unless within the 
first three years of their incumbency they 
had made this entire change in personnel. 

As an annual 
appeal to pol- 
| icyholders was 
not mandatory, 
/no other was 
The 
trustees pur- 
sued the policy 
they had 
adopted at their 
earlier meetings 
of getting what 
information 
they could 
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From the begin- 


| ning they were 


furnished by 
Mr. Morton 
with almost in- 
terminable lists 
of policyholders 
of prominence, 
and those with 
large holdings. 
All these de- 
vices were such 
distinct failures 
that in order to 
procure quali- 
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of the newly 
chosen directors 
had to take out 
policies before 


come eligible. 
Even some of 
the hold-over 
stockholder di- 
rectors, it was 
found, had 


never taken out 
policies, and 
these were 
treated just like 
the rest. This 
applied espe- 
cially to some 
of those known 
as dummies— 
that is, holders 
without pur- 
chase of some of 
the surplus of 
Hyde _ shares, 
thus presenting 
the spectacle of 
some men ad- 
ministering the 
affairs of a great 
company without having taken over the 
smallest risk in it. 

Mr. Ryan’s letter of request and instruc- 
tion and Mr. Cleveland’s answer had fixed 
the principles upon which life insurance 
was to be reconstructed and brought back 
to honesty and efficiency. He was com- 
pelled to do this without a suggestion of 
direct power. He had no control over a 
single dollar that came into the society or 
into any other insurance treasury. He was 
compelled to begin anew, and not only to 
find out where abuses were but to discover 
what he could do and then do it, and to 
work through agents of whose existence he 
even knew nothing. It was in this indefinite 
manner that he was called to this last and 
almost greatest public responsibility. It 
depended upon him to bring about this 
immediate revolution, and he did it with 
a sureness and a confidence that, looking 
back upon it now, was most astounding. 

No nominee of the trustees for director 
was ever discarded or questioned by 
Mr. Morton and his board. In transmitting 
names no explanation was avouched. Ac- 
cording to need, one name might be sent, 
and in other cases from ten to fifteen were 
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transmitted at a time. At the first annual 
election twenty-six, two full classes, were 
sent in one batch, every one a new name, 
not any two connected with the society 
except as a policyholder. 

Men were not chosen by the trustees or 
elected by the directors with any idea that 
they would fit into this or that committee 
or be given a specific, agreed kind of work. 
This made it necessary on Mr. Morton’s 
part to study the men sent to him and to 
doit quickly. Places on all the committees 
had to be filled at once. One-half the board 
had deserted, and every member of the 
finance committee, with a single exception, 
was out. It was not, therefore, a mere formal 
duty that the trustees and the directors had 
undertaken. It was the business of the 
former to find the men, and in this they had 
no help from the latter, and it was incum- 
bent upon the president to determine in the 
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quickest possible time where the talents of 
these men could best be used, and every 
man was put at once to work. There was 
no longer a place for a dummy, a self- 
seeker or a deadhead. 

Nothing could have been more interest- 
ing to a secretary. As this study revolves 
around Mr. Cleveland, who had been chosen 
because his standing and character were 
universally recognized, I shall limit atten- 
tion to his associates. 

Morgan J. O’Brien, then a justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, had grown 
up in New York, where he had taken a full 
part in the religious, political, professional 
and social activities about him. There was 
not, perhaps, in that great city any man 
more popular or one with more qualifica- 
tions, not only for doing his own work but 
for helping in all the causes in which he 
was interested. He had risen slowly and 
gradually, by sheer merit, to high judicial 
position. Though he had a wider range of 
acquaintance in New York City than any 
man I have known, his relations with the 
country at large were not then so exten- 
sive. As the central point of operation for 
trustees had to bein New York, from which 
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more than a bare majority of jt 
had to be drawn, he was quite as 
the man for the place as any that. 
been chosen. 

Justice O’Brien had come 
touch with Mr. Ryan, both hayj 
in a humble way, sharing in tast, 
bitions—though seldom bearing 
tion of client and counsel—anq_ 
admirer, though not an intim; 
chairman. This gave the second 
ample opportunity, of which hy 
advantage. Though he had Jo 
Mr. Ryan, neither he nor any tr 
get a lead there, for the reagon : 
were men given a responsibility 
strings to it and more freedom, 
was more essentially a one-man 
any I have ever heard of or see; 
tion. A pushing man in O’Br 
could have made a good deal |: 
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gifts wereso commanding that init 
defects he made money with al 

When it is borne in mind thaal 
first few obvious directors had bm 
no name was ever presented fof 
tion until the chairman had so ‘1 
inquiry about it as to back it, thy! 
ever presumed to push any nam 
not passed through this process, 
that came from this tendency ) | 
evident. \ 

If the responsibility thrown Pi 
trustees was both sudden and difiul 
assumed by Paul Morton, so 
every way, was scarcely less em@l 
had no more intimation of whate 
do than the others. Just before 
table crisis came, and without a 
of it, he had resigned as Secre 
Navy in order to associate himse 
Ryan in business. Some years | 
he had retired from active wor ! 
the latter how he had happene t 
upon Mr. Morton to take up tt! 
task of Equitable reorganization® 

“T never did that. It may inte 
to know that when I took Mr. M 
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Sioothing out the rough places is the first function 
0 Gabriel Snubbers—and they do it most effec- 
trely, or there would not be more than 2,000,000 
s:s of Gabriel Snubbers in use. 


They do even more—for they save the motor and 
Edy from jars and jolts; reduce service charges; 
sve tires; and thus are a very practical benefit 
id economy. 


ley are unique in that they bring greater luxury, 
eater comfort and save money—all this in a world 
here luxury is usually far from economical. 


et them. They can be installed quickly, and 
ithout alteration in your car. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Co. of Can., Toronto, Ont. 
‘2 -»©m Sales & Service Everywhere © 


‘SNUBBERS: 


Gabriel is the only spring control 
device officially, by patent and 
copyright, entitled to the name 
Snubbers. To make certain that 
you have genuine Gabriel Snub- 
bers installed on your car, go to 
the authorized Gabriel Snubber 
Sales and Service Stations which 
are maintained in more than 1700 
cities and towns. Motor car 
dealers who are desirous of as- 
suring their customers of greatest 
satisfaction recommend Gabriel 
Snubbers and many of them in- 
stall them as well. 
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CONTEX Gears 
are tough 
and mute 


IT an iron gear with a 
metal hammer. Result: 
Hard, metallic, piercing 
noise and broken gear . 
or hammer (or both). 


But, strike a Conrex gear 
with that hammer. Result: 
Slight thud, unharmed gear 
and perfectly good hammer. 
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SILENT GEAR MATERIAL 


(Distinguished by its two dark stripes) 


ConTEx gears are tre 
mendously tough. Strong 
and hard as cast-iron! Stand 
up amazingly under stress 
and abuse. Not affected by 
heat, cold, water, oil, gaso- 
line, steam, milder acids, 
solvents, or any weather 
condition. Cannot warp, 
shrink or swell. Need no 
metal shrouds. 


The uses and application 
of Contex will be explained 
on request and samples will 
be sent responsible firms 
and persons. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE CO. 


(Licensed Manufacturers) 
Factory: Newark, Delaware 
Automotive Distributors of Contex Gears—Timing 
Gears Corporation, 1420 §. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Service on Contex (also Bakelite-Dilecto, 
Conite, Continental-Bakelite and Conti- 
nental Vulcanized Fibre) from 
NEW YORK, Wootwortn Burtpinc 

CHICAGO, Wraictey BurtpiIneG 
PITTSBURGH, 301 Friern Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 75 Fremont Sr. 
SEATTLE, 1041 Sixtu Ave, So. 
LOS ANGELES, 307 S. Hitt Sr. 
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my business affairs I neither knew him nor 
was I certain just what place he could or 
would fill. I was engaged in large ventures 
and needed somebody to take off my hands 
many details. I had known Mr. Morton’s 
father, and his own work had attracted my 
attention. From the first day I placed the 
utmost confidence in his competence and 
honesty, and I now tell you that during all 
my manifold activities I have not come into 
contact with a man who at every turn gave 
me such a feeling of satisfaction as did Paul 
Morton. From that day I had no doubt 
that by the united aid of the men I had 
chosen the victory was won. 

“When, within a few days, with little 
thought of entering upon such an impor- 
tant and risky venture, I bought the Equi- 
table, it seemed most fortunate that I had 
such a man at my right hand. I had never 
discussed the matter with him, and he knew 
nothing as to what was in my mind about 
asking Mr. Cleveland’s intervention. In 
fact, nobody other than two or three law- 
yers to whom, in order to be sure, I had to 
communicate my plans knew anything 
about the matter until it was practically 
completed. When I had concluded that it 
was the thing to do, and found that there 
were no legal obstacles, then the remainder 
was little more than a matter of impulse. 
When it became practicable it was done, 
and I always had reason to congratulate 
myself that I could turn to a trustworthy 
man in what I have always looked upon as 
both a great emergency and as the most 
commanding opportunity of my life. If I 
had not had him I do not know even now 


‘where I should have found a substitute.” 


Theresult of these combinations, soseem- 
ingly accidental, was that on the same day 
that Mr. Cleveland was invited to accept 
his task Mr. Morton was elected president 
of the Equitable. When he came into his 
responsibilities the board had practically 
disappeared, and there was no way of re- 
cruitingit until thetrustees could be brought 
into being and operation nearly two weeks 
later. Mr. Cleveland’s association with 
Mr. Morton had been formal, not personal, 
so that though each knew and admired the 
other, the whole situation had to be met by 
men who were almost strangers. Nor did 
any one of them, from Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Ryan down, know the technic of life 
insurance. In spite of this the business had 
begun to run more smoothly on the very 
day after Morton took hold, than it had 
for many years. 

Every remaining member of the old board 
and every officer had resigned and thus con- 
tinued only on sufferance; but this knock- 
ing of heads together did produce harmony 
and efficiency. 

Once the new machine was in operation 
and directors were made available, Mr. 
Morton began to show his mettle. He was 
quick to sense the importance and the dig- 
nity of his task, and though he was without 
experience in the East, he showed at once 
that his business abilities were commanding 
and quite sufficient for his job and that he 
was indeed distinctly the man for the time 
and place. Better than almost any man I 
have known, he had a genius for receiving 
the new men sent him and of melting them 
into a compact body without arousing any 
of the usual jealousies. 


The New Board 


Though refusing to take any part in the 
handling or direction of money, cutting off 
himself and his interests relentlessly from 
anything relating to investments, Mr. Ryan 
did feel that, as he had put his shoulder to 
the wheel by throwing name and resources 
into the balance, he must advise his own 
agents; he could not become a deadhead 
in the enterprise. So he helped Mr. Morton 
for the few days that passed before a new 
finance committee could be chosen; and, 
everything considered, matters went 
smoothly while thus left to themselves. 
When assurance could once be given that 
the resources were intact, the period of 
worry was over. 

Drawn from the best professional and 
business activities, the new board corrected 
abuses in respect to investments, to syn- 
dicates and every order of transaction 
formerly left in the hands of the finance 
committee. ; 

The first week after Mr. Morton took 
charge these transactions in all their de- 
tails were transmitted not only to the board 
at large but to each director. In the inter- 
vals between monthly meetings the com- 
mittees were informed of what was done by 
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the other associate committees. The direc- 
tors were, therefore, not only permitted to 
learn but they were forced to know, and 
this policy has ever since been pursued. It 
became common again for directors to at- 
tend meetings and to look up and listen to 
what was going on. Original work was to 
be done. It would not have been profitable 
to pursue the recreant runaways of the old 
board. There was too much new work to be 
done to make this practical. 

Perhaps Mr. Cleveland’s strongest op- 
position went out to the men who, among the 
Equitable directors or those bearing any 
relation to the business of the society, had 
engaged in underwritings, thereby profiting 
with the money of a fiduciary organization. 
Many directors had fled at the first fire, but 
there were some who, although they had 
taken part in some of these operations, 
had—fortunately for them—invested their 
own money. Some of these had turned out 
badly, some well; butin any event, whether 
they lost or gained, it was their own risk. 
But in spite of this fact, Mr. Cleveland was 
distinctly opposed to their continuance in 
the board. He knew some of them, and 
they called upon him without delay in or- 
der to explain that, after all, it was such a 
little one. 


A Sharp Contrast in Methods 


In these dealings the character of the 
man came out, his great experience in pro- 
fessional and public life. All the caution that 
he had learned in both was brought to bear, 
and at the same time there was that exhi- 
bition of common sense which never’ let 
him go to extremes. No man was more 
firm in his determination either to go right 
or to forbid a wrong, but at the same time 
none was more fair in his willingness and 
desire to see that he himself should make no 
mistakes because of the lofty attitude he 
had assumed. 

The one excuse made by a good many 
men caught in the insurance tangle, that 
the society had not only suffered but had 
profited by these underwritings made Mr. 
Cleveland very angry, and he always said 
that the men who used such arguments had 
no idea whatever of what they were saying 
or of how low a stage their morals had 
reached. The fact that trust funds had 
been used for the benefit of others was to 
him, in and of itself, sufficient to condemn 
the whole system, and he always showed 
his impatience when any such argument 
was put forth. 

An example of how wide a gulf had been 
fixed between the old methods and the new 
is shown by the action of Mr. Morton soon 
after he had taken office. A company in 
which he himself was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee had, without action on 
his part, offered a large issue of new bonds. 
These were what is known as of the gilt- 
edge order, so when the action of his board 
came before him as an officer of the Equi- 
table he at once insisted that the reduced 
price fixed for the bonds should be raised 
to par, and that the issue should be dis- 
tributed equitably to all the banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies which 
could properly be asked to participate. He 
had thus aligned himself with Mr. Cleve- 
land and the trustees in their unchangeable 
attitude not only as to the past but as to 
the future financial operations of the so- 
ciety. 

When Mr. Cleveland undertook this 
work he proceeded to carry it out with his 
usual confidence in himself and his motives 
and with that conscientious devotion to his 
task that was so characteristic of him. He 
thought out his course between the time of 
his acceptance and the first meeting of the 
trustees. He did not consult with Mr. Ryan 
other than to thank him anew for the con- 
fidence thus reposed in him, and from that 
day forth the two men, engaged in different 
ways in the same work, did not consult 
each other directly. They knew each other’s 
views, or rather the principles upon which 
each had acted, but in details each went his 
own way without advice or direction from 
the other, nor did Mr. Cleveland have 
private meetings with his colleagues. 

Especially he did not even so much as 
think of consulting the men, many of them 
former friends—for some of whom he had 
had much admiration—who had served in 
the Equitable board of directors. His re- 
sentment against their course in running 
away was too strong and his condemnation 
of their judgment too keen to warrant him 
in asking their aid in a crisis which they 
may not have caused, though they had 
accelerated its seriousness. Of all elements, 
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he was most desirous of avoiding { 
bankers and the figures in finanee, 
trusted their judgment and in ma 
questioned their motives. 

His distrust of the newspa; 
keen as ever, and he often empha: 
fact that he had not had the smal 
from one or all of them, or from t 
tors or proprietors. By this time, | 
he had come to realize that, aft 
newspaper was essentially a pur 
news and not of necessity an ag 
promoting great moral movements 
in which he knew himself to be en: 

So, taken altogether, he found 
usual he was only effective or g 
while he plowed a lonély furrow, 
he continued to do until the 
passed. It was then easy enough 
on the insurance business upon lin 
fixed by him and to make it bot! 
and useful to the world. His obliga 
to himself and to the man who had 
a great opportunity. 

At the end of the first year Mr. 
announced that with all the diffic 
which the society had been inyoh 
law quibbles, with the execution 
tracts which he could not break, wi 
discouragements, he had saved 
single year $1,000,000 in the expen 
executive department of the societ 
would have made up perhaps 
profits over a series of years forn 
ceived from questionable flotati 
syndicate operations; but this wa: 
for the investment work of the soc 
been so conducted as to exclude 
vestments and to take on only tho 
best order. It had, of course, bee 
sible entirely to rid the society of 
the bad investments foisted upon: 
the finance committee, composed 
new directors and one hold-over, it 
most efficient body that in the 
history had been devoted to thi 
duty. In like manner the execut 
mittee was wholly reorganized, as1 
those dealing with insurance, ager 
buildings. In a short time every 
them was new. Only one New Yor 
had been elected under the new rég 
he was the head of a large sayin 
and his character and experience 1 
ciently at the service of the societ 


Mr. Cleveland’s Trusted Ass 


Legal affairs were also looked a 
most efficient way. About the seco 
ing of the trustees after Mr. C 
came in he said to me: “The me 
getting are entirely satisfactory, bi 
two or three whom I know and ¢ 
personally.”” With this in mind, he 
three old upstate friends: D. Cz 
rick, of Albany; Thomas Spratt, of 
burg; and John D. Kernan, of Ut 
selections justified themselves bet 
these. All were lawyers; all look 
Mr. Cleveland with a sense of res 
admiration that was striking. T] 
not favored in any way in the m/ 
of committees, but took their chan 
with their fellows. The net result | 
a board of men, each of whom was 
individual, was gathered for the | 
ment of the society. 

William A. Day, who had been 
to the Attorney-General, can 
Washington as controller, and wai 
become first vice president, and | 
ceeded to the presidency. He ha 
vantage not only of having the ec 
of Mr. Morton but also that of M’ 
land, because during the first C 
Administration he had been an 
auditor of the Treasury. No mé@ 
service of the society was more dé) 
Mr. Cleveland or to lofty methods 
been an activemanagerinhisstateo! 
and his work in the Chicago conv 
1884 in reconciling conflicting inte} 
not then known or even fully appret 
many except Mr. Cleveland. Not! 
this particular appointment good 
itself but it enabled the society t 
ward with a fixed policy when J 
became president. .. 

Mr. Cleveland was steadfast 1) 
sistence that men ought not to b 
until assurance was given that th 
accept, but even he, with all his © 
fooled once in a while. The exec? 
candidates was always an interes 
cess. 


But it would have quite surprised 
lar city official of New York 
(Continued on Page 
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On the Best Super-S1x 
Chassis Ever Built 


Save °500 to $1200 


This Hudson Coach will satisfy your every 
closed car need at a saving of $500 to $1200. 
Once you drive it, you will not likely ever be 
content with the type of chassis you must 
accept in other moderate-priced closed cars. 


New lines make it one of the most beautiful 
cars ever built by Hudson. It provides more 
passenger room and improved ease of riding. 


The new Super-Six chassis retains all the 
power, dash and reliability for which everyone 
knows Hudson. It is even smoother in per- 


Peer rR OT! 


VCP eC. 


formance. Starts instantly. Is much more 
economical in gasoline and oil. Every phase 


of operation, control and reliability marks it , 


the greatest of all Super-Sixes. It is absolutely 
trustworthy and so far as any piece of machin- 
ery can be is free from need of mechanical 
attention. 


In choosing your next car be sure to see the 
Coach. It will cost you less even than many 
open cars, that from a performance stand- 
point are not at all comparable to the Hudson. 


Gr GAR 


MiyYC urn I-GsAuN 


BIUDSON COACH 


51 
New 
Models 
Spéedster \-. \= $1350 
7-Pass. Phaeton - 1425 
New 7-Pass. Sedan 2145 
5-Pass. Sedan - 1895 


Freight and.Tax Extra 


GO eM P Am Ney 


HE first application of 

Simoniz will enhance the 
beauty of your car so won- 
derfully by reviving the orig- 
inal lustre that you’ll never 
use anything else. 


There is nothing like 
stmonizing to protect the fine 
finish in all weather. The 
velvety, brilliant coating 
keeps out the dust and dirt. 
It makes the lustre last 
longer. And your car is so 
easily kept bright and beau- 
tiful merely by rubbing it 
with a soft cloth. 


Thousands of garages and 
department stores recom- 
mend and sell Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener. Millions of 
motorists use them. 


Simonizing is famous the 
world over as the standard 
process for protecting all fine 
finishes. Protect and beau- 
tify your car with it today. 


No acid in Simoniz. Make 
sure you get the genuine. 


Motorists Wise 


SIMONIZ 


The Simoniz Company 
2116 Indiana Ave., Chicago, II. 
70th St.and West End Ave., New York City 
London - Paris 


SIMONIZ* 


| PROTECTS FINISH 
TOMOBILES & FURNITURE 


31ES-HARD- 
BRILLIANT 


NMTICR ~ALL RICHTS To THE USE of 
WE MAME Srna ane Bik vy, 


SIMONIZ 


KLEENER 


Dry Cleans Automobiles, Furnitu 


and Woodwork 


REMOVES 
DULLNESS- 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

who, after the usual careful consideration, 
was elected one day just as the board was 
adjourning for luncheon. The proposing 
member of the trustees was authorized to 
find out whether or not the candidate 
would accept, and had authority to make 
a tender of the place. He had hardly left 
when it was discovered that the candidate 
would not fit into the scheme. A hot pur- 
suit over the telephone caught the member 
messenger, which was fortunate, because 
the source of information upon which Mr. 
Cleveland alone took this responsibility 
was ample to justify this haste. 

It is interesting to look over the minutes 
of the proceedings of the trustees during 
this five-year period and to note the new 
names listed as the successors of directors 
who had resigned. On the left are the 
names of the members chosen by the trus- 
tees with as great care as time, acquaint- 
anceand honest work couldmakeit. Among 
them there is only a single railroad presi- 
dent, and not one who could be called out- 
standing in business or politics. However, 
each was a respected and active citizen of 
his community who had accepted his place 
with assurance, both from his name and 
his position, that. he looked upon it as a 
trust to which he would devote all the time 
and attention that it demanded. On the 
right-hand side of the same page were the 
predecessors of these gentlemen. Among 
them were seven presidents or directors of 
the largest railroad systems; seven who 
were then or had been the heads of great 
banking firms or institutions; and five 
great financiers, any one of whom, if he had 
chosen, could have made himself responsi- 
ble financially for the entire reorganization 
of the society far more easily than even Mr. 
Ryan himself. 

This fundamental difference was to run 
through everything done during the re- 
organization days. The contrast between 
the carelessness of the second group, of 
their inability to see and perform their real 
part, and the attitude of the humbler and 
less known men, who within a few months, 
under competent leadership, were to re- 
deem both the society itself and its associ- 
ate life-insurance companies from either 
scandal or peril, remains to-day one of the 
really striking illustrations of what can be 
done by eourage and devotion to a great 
public interest. ~ 


The Armstrong Committee 


One of the most persistent suggestions 
that both Mr. Ryan and the trustees had 
to meet from the beginning was that all 
should become policyholding members of 
the board of directors. This pressure came 
from every direction—from that of the 
board itself, from many policyholders every- 
where and from many influences that can 
hardly be enumerated or understood. All 
the members, as well as the owner, in which 
they were supported by Mr. Morton, took 
the position that under no circumstances 
could or would they accept. They felt that 
their work lay in an entirely different direc- 
tion, and that the moment they should 
enter into the board and make themselves 
responsible for details of management they 
would he fatally weakened. This was left 
to the new board. The impulse behind 
this demand was based upon the idea that 
no board could be filled up with anything 
like public acceptance unless it contained 
a lot of big names. 

When, on July 20, 1905, the state legis- 
lature adopted a resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to investigate 
the whole life-insurance situation in the 
state of New York, the new management, 
under the Equitable trustees, had practi- 
cally completed its work. In five weeks a 
new board had been made, and Mr. Mor- 
ton, with the directors furnished him, had 
fully in hand the task of saving the one 
insurance company then deemed the most 
serious offender. This committee, under 
Senator Armstrong, chose as its counsel 
Charles E. Hughes, then a comparatively 
unknown figure in New York. So far as 
the Equitable was concerned, it was not 
able to add anything of prime importance 
to what had been made known directly 
through the Equitable revelations, and had 
unearthed no abuses that were not already 
on the way to correction in that organiza- 
tion. But it did a remarkable work, be- 
cause it showed conclusively that it was not 
one company or one group that was in- 
fected, but that most were permeated by 
questionable methods. No like investiga- 
tion has ever been conducted with more 
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fairness or greater courage. Though it 
played no favorites, it did not look for 
victims. 

It began its hearings on September sixth, 
so that every intervening day had shown 
how well the situation had been met so far 
as it concerned the company which was 
supposed to be the most serious offender 
and which for a time was deemed to be the 
only one guilty. None of the trustees ap- 
peared before it, but the gist of the whole 
position of all the Equitable interests then 
involved was given by Mr. Ryan’s testi- 
mony before this committee on December 
eighth. In the first paragraph, which was 
the key to all his testimony, he said: 


I had very large interests that were sure to 
be affected seriously by any disturbance in the 
financial situation or confidence in New York 
or any disaster that might come. I saw in the 
virtual necessity of a receivership of the Equi- 
table such a disaster impending unless the fac- 
tional differences in the company among the 
directors and the management should be radi- 
cally changed. To avert this and to prevent the 
frightful losses that would occur from the vio- 
lent breaking up of the Equitable, not only to 
the policyholders but to the financial commu- 
nity at large, as well as to myself, I thought that 
someone ought to take over the business. 


It is not necessary for my purposes to 
repeat the revelations set forth in the com- 
plete report of this committee. Its net 
effect was to present a spectacle which was 
one of the most sordid and pitiable known 
to the annals of business. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Letter 


I have explained that in the original 
selection of Mr. Cleveland as trustee no 
mention was made of compensation. In- 
deed, the real work was over before the 
question was raised. Even then there was 
much difficulty in gaining his consent to 
accept a modest honorarium. His friends 
were much distressed about this, and as his 
duties in the Equitable eased up they tried 
to find other ways of doing what they 
wanted. 

By this time the Hughes investigation 
was over, and the other insurance com- 
panies, appreciating the value of his work, 
began to consider how they, too, might 
share in it. So the parties in interest came 
together and the scheme for a presidents’ 
association of which Mr. Cleveland should 
be the head was devised. It was to carry 
with it a liberal though not a large salary 
when measured by insurance standards, be- 
cause it was known that, though bitterly 
opposed to this system for others, he was 
relentless about himself. He let his friends 
tell him their story, but seems not fully to 
have understood its real meaning. They 
thought their good wishes and their clever- 
ness had won, but when later he was asked 
for an answer he wrote the following thor- 
oughly characteristic letter: 


PRINCETON, February 6, 1907. 

My dear Paul: I have just sent you a dis- 
patch which has brought me a great deal of 
regret and a consciousness that I have caused 
you disappointment and embarrassment. I am 
altogether to blame for these and confess my 
fault without any claim of mitigation. If I had 
taken a little more time to consider the matter 
in all its aspects and had trusted a little more 
thoroughly to the soundness of my first prompt- 
ings, I should have saved you embarrassment 
and vexation by declining the place you offered 
me at the proper time. 

My interest in insurance affairs, I now realize 
more than ever, is related exclusively to the 
success and prosperity of the Equitable, and 
my great desire to be of service to you and Mr. 
Ryan as well as to the company. It is such a 
different proposition to make this new connec- 
tion and to be related to other companies and 
their officials whom I know nothing about and 
which have not enlisted my personal attach- 
men* that I cannot, all things considered, bring 
myself to its acceptance. 

I know, too, that on the actual basis of service 
to be rendered—that is, real work to be done— 
I would not earn anything like the salary 
offered me. 

I fully appreciate the generous compensa- 
tion paid me for past services; but I have had 
no very serious twinges of conscience on ac- 
count of its acceptance. 

Conditions have, however, so changed and 
the work which I might do in the future will 
be so much diminished that I insist upon an 
entire suspension of the compensation hereto- 
fore allowed me in connection with my trustee- 
ship and refereeship on the relinquishment of 
both positions. 

Perhaps, if continued, I ought to be reim- 
bursed actual expenses and a fair compensa- 
tion for such matters as should be submitted 
to me as referee. 

I want you to understand that my interest 
in the Equitable and your success as its presi- 
dent and the satisfaction of my relationship 


Ma 


with Mr. Ryan is as strong as ever 
means as strong as it can be—and | 
glad if I could continue a Serviceab, 
tion. | 

In my judgment the head of the; 
association would more naturally be 
ance man. I believe you do not agre 
in this. 

Finally, if you will let_me off fron 
engagement with as much compl 
can muster, I will be glad to render | 
possible service to the institution ay 
sons with whom I am already asgociaj 
conditions which I believe you unde; 

Yours faithfully, 
GROVER CLE 

Hon. Paul Morton, President, . 

120 Broadway, New York, | 


In dealing with the insurance 
covering, as it does, a short but yj 
in Grover Cleveland’s activities, 
deavored, within the necessary ]j 
created by a magazine article, tog 
conditions and methods that he ha’ 
in an unexpected emergency, TT] 
contradictory in themselves, by) 
harmonious with the principles | 
guided his public career. By the 
of methods accordant with these! 
came or modified many of the ey; 
cies of the day. The quiet asserti 
doctrines, the restoration, so fa; 
sible, of the old morals bee | 


or other formal effort had arous 
lic conscience far more effectuall; 
the truculent politicians and radic; 
ers could have done in a generatio 
history shall finally enter her ver 
aroused good effects upon our Busi 
als will be referred largely to t] 
which he and his associates were }: 
to make as the result of the far-sei} 
of a man who gave them what 
appearance an accidental, tho 
opportunity. 

Mr. Cleveland was thus able t 
ment the great political work whi) 
already done in the face of seriou} 
ties and under which the Americ; 
were gradually but surely settling| 
something fairly resembling ‘sc] 
method and stability of policy. H\ 
cient helpers because he would; 
others. He took quite as much pa 
selections of directors for the Eq 
some outlying state as he had al 
choice of a member of his cabinet) 
of his presidential terms. f 


The New Era of Life Insui 


The coarser abuses were cut 0 
way; and, like the removal ofa ti 
was accomplished with surprising‘ 
success. The larger creative an| 
tional methods were so put into & 
that the effect was at once se 
business, great or small. The abé 
dent to investment, the use of thi 
of the life-insurance companies fc 
purposes, the lack of a proper 
honesty or responsibility in the 
tration of trusts began to disappe 
as if by magic. It was this rest 
confidence rather than the purely 
side that enabled the country 
through the short but severe pa! 
came upon it two and a half year! 

To this voluntary correction f 
evils can be traced, more than to 4 
cause, the higher moral aims in 8 
ness. It has been often referre 
activities of leading statesmen or ¢ 
ticians, but these, so far as they ¥° 
tive, followed rather than precié 
manifestation. Here was a Cat 
talk, not of proclamation, but oll 
action. Mr. Cleveland, on his 4 
under his inspiration, the ownell 
management of the Equitable as # 
on the other, were the primary 1! 
in producing these results and ené 
country to settle down rapidly 
conditions. 

Often, it might be said even {fl 
human institutions show a power | 
their own evils. Politics, religi 
life, the domestic relations of in 
as well as of society go on for afl 
become gradually befouled, when? 
side force sees the trend and condi 
modified—even changed. But |? 
ance had manifested no such pow: 
damentally, it had been so centra/é 
it had become the agent, not t 
pal. It ceased to have the phil 
character with which it had start 
whose beginnings are not wholly® 
was, therefore, powerless to corre’ 
its own evils. It was to have he, 
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The Fault, You Can Quickly Prove, 
ts in the Varying Condition of the Gasoline 


-running motor one day, with power 
ic aplenty; the next day a “‘staller,”’ 
1, under its load. 


‘the reason? 


sould see the gasoline your motor fre- 
ontends with, you would not wonder 
that it sometimes rebels. 


Dirt and Water in 
the Gasoline 


Most gasoline contains some 
dirt and water. Water condenses 
from the air in your fuel tank; 
bits of rubber and fibre rot from 
vire. the filling hose; dust; metal flakes 
fand “eaten” off your fuel tank by the 
ij chemical action of certain blends 
le—this and other matter, too fine for 
éiers in your gasoline pipe to catch, 
to your carburetor with the gasoline. 
tiny bit of water or a speck of dirt in 
late needle valve of your carburetor 
‘ad throws it out of adjustment. 
our motor begins missing, sputtering 
ung. You tamper with the carburetor 
€your choke excessively, only making 
worse—overloading the mixture and 
g carbon and other troubles. 


Getting at the Root of the Trouble 


Gasoline, before it enters your carburetor, 
needs more than straining. It needs very fine 
filtration to purify it of the water and dirt it 
picks up on the way to the vacuum tank. 


This filtration is now provided in the Alemite 
Gas-Co-Lator, perfected by the makers of the 
Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System. 


The Gas-Co-Lator, attached to your vacuum 
tank, filters the gasoline of all water and dirt 
just before it passes into the vacuum tank 
or the carburetor. 


The gasoline, before entering your carburet- 
or, flows into a heavy glass bowl. In this bowl 
is suspended a bag of close-textured chamois 
skin. As you know, this admits gasoline freely, 
but it absolutely keeps water out. Filtered up- 
ward through this chamois skin, the gasoline is 
purified of all water and dirt, passing clean gaso- 
line on tothe carburetor. The residue, water, dirt, 
etc.—drops into a spe- 
cial glass trap, which is 
conveniently cleaned 
out at intervals. 


Gasoline 
is filtered 
upward 
through 
chamois 
skin. 


New Power and The dirt and 


66 99 watercollects 

Pe p in the glass 

g trap, to be 

Just give your motor cleaned out 


at intervals. 


a day of clean gasoline 


TOOL 
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“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.” 


S-CO-LATOR 


Perfected and manufactured by the manufacturers of the Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System, now in use on over 4,000,000 cars 


hat Makes Your Motor Have Moods? 


| A Fine-Running Motor One Day, a Staller the Next 


and see what a difference it makes. You’ll have 
a new conception of the ability of your motor. 
In every way, from starting to running at high or 
low speed, it will seem like a thing of new powers. 


30-Day Trial on 
Your Car 


There is a Gas-Co- 
Lator for every type of 
vacuum tank and gaso- 
line feed system. Youcan 
put one on your car your- 
self in 5 minutes. Put one 
on today and use it 30 The Alemite Gas-Co-Lator 
days at our risk. If the 
difference doesn’t astonish you, don’t keep the 
Gas-Co-Lator. Return it and the purchase price 
(only $5.00) will be refunded in full. 


If you cannot conveniently get a Gas-Co-Lator 
at a nearby dealer’s, just send direct to us, using 
the coupon below. No money required with 
order (unless you prefer). Just pay the post- 
man the $5.00 (plus postage) on delivery. Cana- 
dian prices higher. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


SEND NO MONE Y 


BASSICK MFG. CO. 
| 2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: | 


Please send me postpaid your perfected Alemite Gas-Co- 
Lator. I will pay the postman $5.00 (plus postage) for it on 
delivery (or enclose check for $5.00 if you prefer). It is un- 
derstood, if I am not entirely satisfied I can return the Gas- 
Co-Lator at any time within 30 days and you will return 
my money. (Print your name and address plainly.) 


Name__ _ rae FS ee | 
| Address___ Los — *. | 
Make of Car_ = | 
Make and Model Vacuum Tank 
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Why Every 
Mother 
Would Like 


VERY thinking mother 

would like to raise her 
children on a farm. There are 
the fields to roam, the pure air 
to breathe, and, most important 
of all, the good, wholesome food 
to eat. Good food builds strong, 
sturdy bodies in youngsters. 


This inborn desire of the in- 
telligent mother has made it 
possible for the 70,000 farmers 
comprising the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Associa- 
tion, to give you DAIRYLEA 
Brand Evaporated Milk direct 


from their farms. 


OT EVERY family is 
fortunate enough to live 
on a farm, but now, no matter 
where you live, you can pur- 
chase from your grocer at least 
one food direct from the farm. 


When you buy DAIRYLEA 
you are buying direct from the 
farmers who produce it, and each 
can has the combined guarantee 
of 70,000 progressive farmers. 


ELIEVING that increased 

merit and food value will 
urge you to eat more evaporated 
milk, the Dairymen’s League 
gives you, in DAIRYLEA 
Brand, a richer, creamter, 
better milk than even the high 
Government Standards require. 


It is exactly the same milk 
which U. S. Senator Copeland, 
when Health Commissioner of 
New.,York City, called “the 
best in the world.” 


Your grocer has DAIRYLEA 
Evaporated Milk. This is a 


picture of the can: 


on 
x 


Convince Yourself / 
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had to come from the outside. Some man 


| not an essential part of it had to take the 


steps that should restore confidence in it 
as a great and beneficent agency in society. 
It was not enough to change its nominal 
heads. They were almost as nothing; but 
a great, overshadowing man at the top, in 
whom everybody believed, was everything. 

Success in the Equitable had another 
far-reaching effect. It had always been 
claimed that interlocking directorates in 
business were a necessity for the reason that 
it was impossible to find anywhere a suffi- 


| cient number of men to carry on the great 


ventures that were in hand. When Mr. 
Cleveland ‘and his coworkers started in 
they soon dissipated this delusion. 

The immediate and assured success of re- 


| construction depended upon men who would 
| give attention to their task. As I have in- 


sisted, within five weeks a sufficient num- 
ber of men entirely new to this kind of 
business—active, indeed, in their own con- 
cerns and interested in many things—were 
found to take up the work, and with them 
others of like character and fitness to carry 
it on. They did not plume themselves upon 
position or their personal wealth, or upon 
what they represented. They were nothing 
but straightforward, honest, well-meaning 
and competent men, and these qualities so 
came out that they were able not only to re- 
place their predecessors but to put the whole 
scheme upon a solid and substantial foun- 
dation. The interlocking-directory idea 
was broken, perhaps forever. It soon be- 
came evident that, after all, there was no 
great mystery about big business, that it 


“How dare you maul me like that?” she 


| eried when she could get her breath. But 


he sat undisturbed in the face of her anger. 

“Tsn’t it a little late, Bobcat, for that 
upstage stuff?”” he coolly demanded, with 
one arm still about her shaking body. 

She knew, then, that she hated him. She 
knew it as she tore herself away from his 
clutch and stepped down from the car that 
had once seemed so beguiling an engine of 
magnificence. She could hear his laugh, 


| slightly derisive and self-defensive, as she 


crossed the sidewalk and mounted the steps 
with the broken iron railing. She felt soiled 
and battered, as soiled and battered as the 
ancient street door which she swung shut 


behind her. 


Nor did it add to her peace of mind to 
find herself confronted in the dimly lit hall 
by the monitory figure of Mrs. Binner, who 
remarked that she had seen what she had 
seen, and that through all her years of strug- 
gling widowhood she had at least tried to 
keep her house a respectable one. 

“And at the end of the week, Miss 
Lerner,’ concluded the indignant figure in 
the mottled peignoir, ‘‘there are others as 
will be wanting your room.” 

“They’re welcome to it!” cried the 
flaming-eyed girl, suddenly sick of land- 
ladies and musty halls and the sordidness of 
side-street life. She was not the meek and 
passive person she had been a few short 
weeks ago. 

“And what’ll I tell your Mr. Weaver 
when he calls again?’”’ inquired the wrapper- 
clad guardian of the proprieties. The 
venom in the creamy smooth notes of that 
question did not escape the tight-lipped 
Miss Lerner. 

“You can tell him what you please,”’ re- 
torted the girl, who felt that her world 
wasn’t being quite fair with her. 


vI 


AZEL, on her trip out to Sheepshead 
Bay, found Luther Swett a much more 
serious-minded man than she had expected. 
She told him about her crippled ambition 
to be an artist, about her order for another 
gross of place cards, and how that extra 
money helped to keep her head above 
water. He listened intently, watching her 
face as she talked. He was equally reserved 
on the long ride home, with no trace of con- 
descension in his silences. It was not until 
he was about to drop her at her house door 
that his passiveness slipped away from him. 
“Tt’s just occurred to me, my dear, that 
I can get you into a better neighborhood 
than this,’ he said with fatherly matter-of- 
factness. ‘This really won’t do, you know.” 
Hazel’s gesture, as she inspected the 
diminishing row of ash cans, was one of 
helplessness. 
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only required attention; but, above all, 
that it demanded watchfulness and honesty. 

Nor was this, either in whole or in part, 
the work of a set of supermen. From the 
trustees and new officials to the newest 
director it was only the application of great 
moral principles to business. There was no 
longer a sneer when the Decalogue was 
thought of or mentioned. Plain men were 
once more found who were not afraid to do 
what they knew to be a duty. If it was 
found that a limelighter had made his way 
into the new board of directors, it did not 
take long to discover this fact, and scarcely 
longer to serve upon him an unconscious 
notice that his game was known and that 
it would not work. 

This plain story of a recovered human 
responsibility gives no excuse or reason for 
preaching, but has an interest far beyond 
any relation that it may bear to purely 
economical questions. It has a value as 
showing that if for a time moral issues 
seem to lose their power, conditions often 
unexpected or unseen restore them to their 
proper place. Here was serious delinquency 
on the part of those who had presumed to 
think themselves among the great business 
men of the world, a forgetfulness of obliga- 
tion to vast masses of plain, struggling 
human beings who had endeavored to take 
advantage of the new methods of thrift 
which a constantly enlarging civilization 
had brought to them. This foresight on 
behalf of those dependent upon them ought 
to have brought sympathy as well as help; 
but when there seemed to be no way out, a 
group of men, not one of whom posed as a 
philanthropist or a reformer, came to the 
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“T’ve a portrait-painter friend named 
Nast, Kendal Nast, who’s just off for 
Europe,’ explained Swett. “He has a 
studio in a building of mine on Fifty- 
seventh Street. It’s not a bad little place. 
And it’s standing there empty and waiting 
for somebody to look after it.” 

Her pulse quickened in spite of herself. 

“Do you mean you're offering me the use 
of this place?’’ she asked as quietly as she 
was able. 

“‘T imagine you would be doing Nast a 
service in looking after his things through 
the winter,’ he casually reminded her. 

“But that,” she demurred, ‘“‘would leave 
me under such an obligation to you.” 

“Tt’s Nast’s studio, not mine,” he pointed 
out. ‘‘I’m merely passing it on to you if 
you care to use it.” 

“But that would be taking something 
for nothing,” she still objected, disturbed 
by some deep-seated voice of instinct that 
would not down. 

“‘T think you deserve it,” proclaimed her 
quiet-voiced benefactor. 

“But that’s just the trouble. I don’t. 
And I’d still be too much in your debt.” 

“You could get rid of that very easily,” 
he announced. 

“How?” she asked, with an unconscious 
sharpening of the voice. 

His urbanity apparently was unshakable. 

“By letting me drop in on you now and 
then, when you’ve an idle hour. Don’t 
misunderstand me, my dear. I wouldn’t 
want to be a nuisance, and I’d come only 
when I was definitely asked. But at my age 
one has rather a love for quietness and 
color. And where you are there always 
seems to be color.” 

“It’s mostly blue, these last few days,” 
she admitted with her temporizing small 
laugh. Yet as he said good night to her, 
with a friendly handshake, he seemed to 
accept the compact as sealed. 

A note from him the next day announced 
that the arrangements had all been made 
and that the keys would be delivered to her 
by the resident engineer, on demand. Her 
benefactor hoped that she would be com- 
fortable in her new quarters. He further 
hoped that if she met with any difficulties 
she would not hesitate to call him up on his 
return to the city. 

Hazel’s last scruples vanished at the im- 
personality of that brief but kindly note. 
They returned, it is true, when she found 
herself confronted by the unexpected luxu- 
riousness of the studio apartment, with cut 
flowers on her Louis Quinze writing desk 
and a satin carton of bonbons on the teak- 
wood trivet beside her chaise longue. She 
shivered with womanly joy at the white- 
tiled purity and privacy of the diminutive 
bathroom, after Mrs. Binner’s communal 


rescue and brought to naught th 
some tendencies that had th 
themselves. iy 

It is, indeed, an example to oy 
any other times. It provides opp 
more and more, for men who by; 
service, public or other, haye | 
earned the confidence of their 
It ought also to teach men wit} 
for making money that they, tog 
think of something outside their 9 
ures or what greed may dice 
beyond those vanities whidl are 
gratified by the return of gifts, whe 
or petty. ! 

The mutualization of the f. 
about which Mr. Cleveland h 
doubts, has now been completed j 
ance with the terms fixed by th 
trust. The majority stock | 
chased by the society for the ber 
policyholders, and any dangers t 
have existed from stock owner; 
been removed. 

Mr. Cleveland’s work was left u 
but those to whom he imparted 
for the future of the Equitable 
only so far as that company is ; 
but as to all others, new as we 
connected with life insurance, } 
solidly rooted in the public confi 
public approbation is now not o| 
ured by the growth of business b’ 
more important way by the spre 
fidence, so that, as Judge Day ha 
letter to me: “The value of Mr. G 
service to the cause of sound life 
in the days of its trial cannot 
estimated.”’ 
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beauty of the toylike sleeping qir 
done in old rose and ivory, and « 
inhale from its narrow casement 
rarer and lighter air, enjoying 
carbon monoxide that floated uj 
motor exhausts of the ever- 
street. It was an odor that kept 
her she had crept a little closer : 
of things. And there was happin¢ 
at the core of things. » 
Along the horizon of her happ: 
ever, lurked one small cloud 
could not define, one vague trol 
she refused to articulate. It ey 
reluctant to explain the details | 
gration to Bob Gulick, who hi 
somewhat crabbed of late, both’ 
ments on her repeated absences! 
criticism of her too thoughtlessl 


card designs. ' 
Hazel found it easier, in fact,0 
things over the telephone. Yel 
silent so long, after she had done2i 
make everything clear, that she i 
had hung up the receiver. It wa’ 
her repeated call to him that sh 
voice again. And then he m 
“You know best.” 
Hazel’s brow was clouded as le 
her transmitter in the flounce!! 
Pompadour that made up her 
screen. But the vague trout 
of her triumph did not definity 
itself until Luther Swett, almt 
later, called her up on what py 
his private wire. He inquired, 
enough, if everything had been a 
fortable for her. He asked, als 
afterthought, if he might venturte 
for a moment or two, on his we 
that evening. 
That request, formal and pert 
it sounded, disturbed her mort 
had expected. 
“I’m sorry,” was her slightly" 
reply over the wire, ‘“‘but I’m g 
dinner with Donn—with Dom 
“And just who is the env) 
Weaver?” inquired the equableo 
Hazel’s heart was pounding f 
it gave a shake to her voice. Bh 
age did not utterly forsake abs 
a 


“He’s the boy from my old h 
she reminded him; ‘the boy Iya 
you about the other day.” 

She had intended to say “thb 
going to marry’’; but some ure! 
pulse prompted her to sheer 
that proclamation.  P 

“Well, youth calls unto you’ t 
as deep calls unto deep,” in 
blithely forlorn voice saying 
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“Expensive Car’’?—and 


ijwe say here, we've worked 12 years to 
ight to say. If you're considering buying 
w or later, we believe that we can in- 


H 


* * * 


I; years ago, we marked a goal. Then 
it to attain it. We believed that quality 
be produced on a quantity basis 
y era in value thus established. 


lew that quantity production to 

{was simple arithmetic. That if 
1 $25 per car for engineering on 

i production, for example, we 

shuce it to approximately one- 
150,000 production. 


ew that by actually manufac- 
at quantities of quality cars, we 
id paying a profit to 75 to 100 
| parts. 

{t that in countless other ways 
ngs could be thus effected. We 
jat all fine cars were much alike, 
j price. That the difference did 
in quality of materials or work- 
but in production costs. For all 
ices must be based on manufac- 
Cts. 


ive never told this part of 
‘tr policy before. It is a funda- 
our business. The reason, we 
what we are today the world’s 
joducer of quality cars. 


What we did 


Widespread savings have been effected. 


;us less to manufacture. 


5-Pass. 112-in. 


Touring 


Coupe-Roadster 
Coupe (5-Pass.) 


ae 


} Detroit, Mich. 


gent millions for plant and equipment to 
nufacturing costs— $38,000,000 in the last 


So we can sell 
{That's the substance of our story. We 
the top for everything that goes into a 
1. We know no limit in gaining greater 


‘debaker models are equipped with Timken 
There are few cars in America, regardless 


LIGHT-SIX 


Roadster (3-Pass.) . 


The Story 


Why? Read This Before Paying $1,000 


of price, which equal ours on this point. In our 
Light-Six, for instance, we put more Timken bear- 
ings than are used in any competitive car within 
$1,500 of its price. 

We machine all surfaces of our crankshafts. We 
are one of the very few manufacturers, either in 
Europe or America, willing to go to this expense. 


Our Profit 8% 


The rest you save 


TUDEBAKER builds and sells 150,000 cars yearly— 
the world’s largest quality car production. 


By producing economically in tremendous volume, and 
being content with a modest profit, Studebaker thus embodies 
features found only in cars selling at twice and more the 
price of a Studebaker. 


The average profit on all Studebaker cars sold in 1923 
was only 8% on the retail selling price. That’s why the 
price you pay for a Studebaker is so low. You get more 
quality for less money. 


Everything that can reasonably be put in a fine car is 
in a Studebaker. 750,000 have been made and sold. The 
average cost for repair parts, as shown by actual repair parts 
sales, is $13 per car per year. 

The price is the only contrasting feature. For Studebaker 
is a distinguished car of highest quality produced in quantity 
for those who seek value. 


It costs us $600,000 a year to do it. But it results 
in a smoothness of power, in a lack of vibration 
that we think is worth it. 


We pay top wages, plus a bonus, to attract the 
cream of automotive labor. The bonus is for su- 
perlative workmanship. 


SPECIAL-SIX 


Web AeHOCr es 5-Pass. 119-in. W.B. 50 H. P. 7-Pass. 


Touring Touring 


Roadster (2-Pass.) ........ 


(2-Pass.).. Coupe (5-Pass.) ....-...-: 


Coupe (5-Pass.) 


Prices subject to change without notice 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 
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Studebaker Never Told 


Do You Know That Two Cars of Identical Quality May Show a Price Difference of $400 to $1200? 
That You Cannot Judge the Value of a Car By Its Price? That “Quality Car” No Longer Means 


or More For Any Car 


We subject Studebaker cars to 30,000 inspections 
which require 1,200 men. That’s why so few 
“adjustments” are necessary on a Studebaker. 

All told over 70,000 machine and hand opera- 
tions are performed in the manufacture of a Stude- 
baker car. In so many operations, though each one 
is but small, there is great opportunity for econo- 

mies and savings. 


We upholster our closed models in the 
finest Chase Mohair. Cotton or ordinary 
wool or a combination of both would en- 
able us to reduce our price $100 to $150 
per car. But we would thus sacrifice 
Studebaker quality and reputation. In our 
open models, we use real leather. Were 
we willing to use imitation we could cut 
$25 from the price. 


We equip our cars with many refine- 
ments. We include extras that cost hun- 


dreds of dollars. 


These costs are heavy. But we divide 
them, remember, among 150,000 cars. 
That's the only reason we can do it. 


* * * 


We make Studebaker bodies in modern 
plants, based on the inherited Studebaker 
tradition of 72 years of fine coachmaking. 
No other body builder has the experience 
of Studebaker. No other the Studebaker tradition 
to inspire him. 

There is no finer 


Studebaker builds a fine car—we know how to 
build no other. Hence, we make the broad state- 
ment: There is no finer car than Studebaker. 


Before you buy see what Studebaker offers. 

In 1919 the public paid over $80,000,000 for 
Studebakers; in 1920 over $100,000,000. In 1921 
over $120,000,000. In 1922, $155,000,000. In 1923 
$201,000,000. 


Every year the world turns more and more to 
Studebaker. 
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Walkerville, Canada 
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? For a) 
dard Pulls. : 
A Cool Motor! 


‘When the going is rough—through deep 
sand or heavy mud—Harrison Radiators 
best reveal their superior and unequaled 
merit. 


The cooling capacity of Harrison Radiators 
is fixed and determined by Harrison 
engineers, and the scientific apparatus of 
the Harrison Laboratories; and that cooling 
capacity is amply adequate to the needs 
of the individual motor, for which the 
radiator is designed—no matter how 
unusual or trying the driving conditions. 


Manufacturers have known, for more 
than fourteen years, the trustworthiness 
of Harrisons—as proved by the fact that 
so many of the finer cars are Harrison 
equipped. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 
Lockport, New York 
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The Mark of Radiator Satisfaction 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
when you’re being happy with the young, 
my dear, don’t altogether forget the old. 


“ | I want to talk to you, when the chance 
| comes, about what may be a real help to 


you in your art work.” 

“‘T feel you’ve already helped me too 
much,” protested the none too happy 
Hazel. , 

“That’s the finest thing life gives us old 
fellows,” was Luther Swett’s somewhat 
wistfully uttered reply. “‘Every now and 
then it lets an old has-been like me give a 
hand-up to a young would-be like you. But 
I don’t want to be a blundering nuisance 
about it. So when you have an empty hour, 
my dear, give me a ring and let me know.” 

She thanked him with a forced lightness 
of note that did not go well with the un- 
steadiness of her hand as she hung up the 
receiver. She sat staring down at the 
flounced Madame Pompadour, trying to 
fortify herself with the thought that it had 
all been formal and perfunctory, that it 
was all based on one of those impersonal 
and generous impulses with which life occa- 
sionally confronts one. Her color was still 
high as she once more lifted the receiver 
and called up Donn at his office. She had 
said she was going to dine with him. And 
she wanted the consolation of knowing that 
she still told the truth. 

“T was wondering, Donn, if we couldn’t 
have dinner together tonight,’’? she said 
with a pleading note of weariness in her 
voice. It disturbed her a little to find that 
familiar note brought no responsive soften- 
ing in the other’s voice. 

“I’m sitting in at an office conference 
here tonight,’’ was the depressingly cool- 
toned answer from the other end of the 
wire. 

“That means you’re busy, Donn?” 

“Yes, that means I’m busy,” was the 
deliberately impersonal retort. 

I wanted you to see my new place,”’ she 
said with a forced laugh. ‘You didn’t 
know I’d moved, did you?” 

There was a moment of unbroken silence. 

“Yes, I knew,” was the none too promis- 
ing reply. 

“You don’t sound as though you ap- 


_ | proved of it,’’ she complained, compelling 
| herself to patience. 


“Did you expect me to?”’ was his harsh 


| | demand. 


She took a deep breath at that, and 
steadied herself against the table edge. 

“There seems to be so little about me 
lately that you do approve of,” she charged. 

“Does it matter much, which way I 
feel?’”’ was his counter charge. 

“Of course it does! But what have I 
done, Donn?” she asked with studiously 


| | maintained quietness. 


“T’d rather not talk about that sort of 
thing over the wire,” he said after another 
moment of silence. 


“Ts it that bad?”’ she demanded with. 


her self-defensive little show of mirth. 
“We apparently don’t look at this thing 


| in the same way,” he retorted. 


“What thing?”’ she demanded. 

“What you’ve just done,”’ was his answer. 

“How do you feel about it?” she asked, 
not quite understanding what he meant. 

“How does your immortal soul feel 
about it?” he inquired. 

And when she replied, with her repeated 
protective laugh, that she didn’t think she 
had an immortal soul any more, she found 
that he had hung up his receiver. 


vil 


“fM\HERE was something in it, dearie, 
when you were named after the well- 
known nut,” proclaimed Pinkie Doran on 


| witnessing Hazel’s: public revolt against 


_ disturbingly trying one. 


Mr. Moysey’s equally public reprimand 
for not keeping her counter display in or- 
der. “‘That Simon Legree guy’ll get even 
with you if he has to sit up nights ferretin’ 
out an excuse.” 

“Let him,’”’ announced the indifferent- 
eyed Miss Fifty-Seven. ‘‘And then he 
might explain how much of his bad temper 
comes from being told that I was tired of 
being pawed.” 

“Hully gee, kid, you can’t keep under 
glass in this burg,” asserted Pinkie. ‘‘And 
a little pettin’ don’t mean you’re on the 
toboggan. It ain’t costin’ you anything.” 

“Tm not so sure about that,’ main- 
tained the still-frowning Miss Fifty-Seven. 

And there were other things about which 
she was not quite sure. For Hazel’s day 
behind her basement counter had been a 
She had waited 
for closing time with an accumulating sense 
of frustration, depressed by a persistent 


feeling that she was in 


with her as she stopped 
shop and bought butter and 
Bismarck herring for her 
meal. It was still with her as 
best to smuggle the betray} 
unnoticed into her apartm 
where she found a purple-tinte 
chids tied to the studio door } 

She was looking down at t¢ 
brief and bitter smile on he; 
when a figure hesitated before] 
door. It was an impressive-lc 
in an iridescent brown turba; 
luminous cloak of mink. 

“Ts this Miss Lerner?” aske; 
in the doorway, her question ex 
faintest tinge of incredulity, 

Hazel, as she switched on th 
that it was Verlyna Charette 
fore her. And the younger wor 
delicatessen bag still in her ] 
perceptibly as she acknowled 
was Miss Lerner. a 

“But you're not living here? 
the older woman, still with 
note of incredulity in her yoic 

Why not?” asked the ot} 
attempted smile that for some 
to register. 

“But I happen to know | 
said the mink-clad Miss Cha; 
prolonged and slightly bewi 
about her. ‘May I come i 
ment?” 3 

“Of course,” was Hazel’s a 
closed the door and deposite 
bag on the teakwood table. ‘ 
a friend of Kendal Nast’s?” 

“No, I’m not,” was the o 
reply. ‘But I’ma friend of Lut 

““He’s been very kind ton 
girl with the gardenia-white s] 
the silence that ensued. Yet; 
why this resplendent and sl 
beauty should be staring at } 
as sad and discerning as an ol 

“Are you a good girl?” w 
woman’s quiet and unexpecte 

“What do you mean by a 
asked the other, tingling with 
that she was parrying for t, 
looking for information. — 

“T don’t need to answer tha’ 

“T’ve always tried to be 
Hazel, the last of her color Bc 
“Are you trying now?” 


“cc 


What is to prevent me?” | 

The older woman did not 
question. But her meditat 
mained fixed on the other’s 
sank into a chair and threw 
dening flaps of fur. D 

“I’m just wondering how 


“But could you pretend to 
thing, in a setting like this?” i 
Charette as her meditative 
about the orientalized studio 
draped divan and its brass lai 

“In a setting like this?” rej} 
still at sea. And she was cori 
discerning cool eyes being on) 
on her face. ; 

“Does this impress you al 
studio a man has lived in? Ti 
would livein?’’ questioned the 4 

“T never thought much abc 
mitted the other, the color) 
mounting to her thin cheek. 

“T’m afraid there are quite) 
things you haven’t thought abit 
visitor reminded her. } 

“Do you mean I’ve dor 
wrong in coming here?”’ challe 

“‘T mean it could be very sai’ 
stood,’’ was the deliberately ol 

-“Tt could never be misunde 
people who really know me,” | 
other, ‘‘or who really know 

“T know Mr. Swett,’ was Mj 
apparently inapposite reply. | 

“But this studio was ee 
no use for it,’’ explained Hi | 


in 


why she should be standing 
sive. ‘‘He has never said or? 
tionable thing, from that nm: ‘ 
him—that night when you wr. 
He has been nothing but kind ‘ 
always.” a 
The older woman moved he! 
up and down. 1 
(Continued on Page* 
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—American Home Diet 
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it comes the mastication. 
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‘n of the body is improved 
1 proper chewing of hard, 
pods gives the mouth the 
‘needs to help make it self- 
ind to keep it healthy and 
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_ slletin issued by Department of 
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: to be really healthful— 
: and the remainder of the 

act must all do their share. 


| away from any one organ 
inate work it should do. 
zy it, but don’t overload it. 
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e food is properly prepared 
oath, it is not only seldom 
.e greatest advantage, but 
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diurbances in the digestive 


—Teeth, Diet and Health 


Nis is in the form that makes 
») This makes your mouth 
vik which, if it doesn’t do, 


ach must do in addition to 
i 
a 


t 
«Nuts the necessary starches 
ein a form your body read- 
st 

| 


it to keep on patching your 
rouse, keep on eating the 
figs. If you want to get and 
” house in order, eat food 
can digest. 


| vod digested, not the food 
“, that really counts.’ 
— Food Facts 


, you want to eat’’ but see 
-}0d you do eat is such that 
'can turn it into nourish- 


Nuts is nourishment you 
i? form your body can digest. 
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this Food is nourishment 


you need- 
In the form your body can digest 


A hundred and forty-five thousand doctors and 
forty-eight thousand dentists are interested in 


what you eat. 


Back of these men there are others, biological 
chemists, who are devoting their lives to find out 


just what it is you need. 


They haven’t spoken to you about it. Even your 
own doctor hasn’t mentioned it to you unless you 


have been ill. 


They haven’t spoken because they know that 
except when you are ill you will eat what you 


want to eat. 


f") 


What is it they would tell you if they thought 


you would listen? 


That food and nourishment are two very differ- 
ent things. Food is what you eat. Nourishment is 
what your body gets out of it, what it can digest. 


Tue nourishment youget determines the 
way you feel. It is the basis of your health. 


A delicious food, easy to digest 


Starches and sugars (carbohydrates) are 
your greatest source of strength and vitality; 
without them you cannot live. But unless 
properly prepared they are hard for the body 
to take care of. They may become a burden 
and their great nourishment-value lost. 

In Grape-Nuts the carbohydrates have 
been dextrinized, that is, they are broken 
down into a form your body most readily 
digests and turns into health and strength. 

This delicious food is made from pure 
wheat and malted barley, slow-baked by a 
special process that transforms the carbohy- 
drates so that the body readily absorbs them. 

All the nutriment of the grain is re- 
tained—including the precious mineral salts 
which science is each day setting more and 
more store by. 

In a form which you must chew 
And the form of Grape-Nuts has the 


great added value to your health: you 
must chew it. 


You can’t help chewing Grape-Nuts. 
There is no escape. The crisp brown kernels 
force you to chew. Not like something that 
is tough, which, if you don’t remember, you 
willunconsciously swallow. You chew Grape- 
Nuts because you want to and enjoy it. 


This good hard chewing gives the neces- 
sary exercise to teeth and gums and it is the 
first step to digestion. 


With Grape-Nuts digestion starts where 
it should—in the mouth. 


wh 7 of 


There is nothing like Grape-Nuts in form 
or taste. Most people like it best with 
cream or milk poured at the side of the 
saucer so as to retain to the full its crisp- 
ness and flavor. 


Tomorrow for breakfast eat Grape-Nuts. 
Eat it every day and at the end of the first 
week see how much better you feel. All gro- 
cers have it. All restaurants serve it in 
individual packages of a single portion. The 
Postum Cereal Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 
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_ The Greatest Achievement 
in Fence Manufacture 
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Chain Link Fence Fabric 
Heavily Zinc-Coated 
(or Hot-Galvanized) 

by Hot-Dipping Process 

AFTER Weaving 


This new and exclusive process 
makes Cyclone “Galv-After” 
Chain Link Fabric the Fence 
of maximum resistance to rust. 
Anachievement which estab- 
lishes new standards of 
fence durability and econ- 
omy; completely revolution- 
izes the fence industry. 


Let us send you complete informa- 
tion. Write nearest offices, Dept. 21. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N.J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Oakland, Cal., (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Oregon 
(Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
The Mark of Quality Fence 
and Service 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“There are kindnesses, my dear, that can 
eventually prove very cruel.” 

The unhappy girl swung about at that 
with a sudden hard light in her eyes. 

“But Luther Swett is a friend of yours,”’ 
she proclaimed. 

“He is—with reservations. And I’m 
rather fond of him, with the same reserva- 
tions. I’m not accusing him, remember. 
And I know that young girls nowadays 
aren’t asking to be either guided or guarded; 
all they’re demanding is freedom. But I 
once heard of a big-game hunter who 
waited three years to get a particular head 
he wanted.” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with 
me,” protested the girl with the startled 
eyes. 

“No; you don’t, or you wouldn’t be 
here,’”’ replied the older woman as she rose 
to her feet. 

There was fierceness in Hazel’s gesture 
as she swung about on her visitor. 

““You’ve made this place so I can’t live 
in it!”’ she cried out, with almost a look of 
hate on her face. But a smile lurked about 
the other woman’s eyes. 

“That’s the most promising thing you 
could possibly say,’’ was Miss Charette’s 
quiet-noted reply. ‘I’m old enough to be 
your mother, my dear, and I’ve been 
through this mill. We all want to be free, 
but we can’t. The best we can do is to re- 
member Eliza and keep out on the ice a 
few jumps ahead of the bloodhounds.”’ 

The woman of the theater moved toward 
the stricken girl, with her gloved hand out- 
stretched. But Hazel drew away from that 
contact. She crossed the room and stood 
beside the window, very lonely, very re- 
mote, but oddly courageous. 

“‘T see it now,” she said, in little more 
than a whisper. 

The woman in the mink cloak drew the 
voluminous brown folds closer about her. 

“Then I’ve nothing more to say,’’ she 
asserted as she turned and moved toward 
the door. She stopped, on her way out, and 
looked back. “‘Good-by, my dear, and good 
luck,” she murmured, as though to give 
selvage to a scene that threatened to re- 
main without its due dramatic finish. 

But Hazel did not seem to hear her. She 
satrik into a chair with her unsteady fingers 
locked together on her narrow lap. | It 
seemed very quiet in the studio. And she 
seemed alone in a world that had toyed 
with her and betrayed her and forgotten her. 

She sat there for a long time. Then with 
a deeper breath of resolution she rose to 
her feet and slowly put on her hat and coat. 
She turned back at the door and stared 
about the room with the reptilian glitter to 
its accumulation of bronze and brass. Her 
eyes were wet as she swung the door shut. 
And she was crying silently and passion- 
lessly as she climbed into a bus at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue. 

Her eyes were dry, however, by the time 


| she reached Washington Square. She even 


made a valiant effort to smile as Bob Gu- 
lick swung open his door in answer to her 
knock. 

“You’re not using your key tonight?” he 
reminded her, with a pretense at a repri- 
mand. 


Their eyes met. They stood, oddly ar- 


| rested, without moving. 


“No, I’m giving it back to you,” Hazel 
told him. 
Yet she colored as she tried to pick out 


_ the right key, remembering as she did, that 


| 
| 


two of them lay side by side in her pocket- 
book. She was even unconscious of Gu- 
lick’s movement as she stepped closer to the 
light over the cluttered big drawing table. 
It was he, she noticed when she looked up, 


| who was the more embarrassed of the two. 


She could not even rationalize that sense 
of guilt which rode so ill on his customarily 
honest face until she glanced for the second 
time at something he had clumsily tried 
to cover with his drawing board. She saw 
then that this undesirable something con- 
sisted of three packages of many-tinted 
cardboard embellished with familiar-looking 
elfin figures. And the sight of them there 
puzzled her. 

“T thought these had been sold and de- 
livered,” she said, pointing to the place 


_ eards she had long since finished. 


It was Gulick’s turn to color. He became 
restive under her sustained look of inquiry 
that slowly turned to one of suspicion. 

“They are to be tomorrow,” he pro- 
tested, plainly embarrassed. And that 
embarrassment became comprehensible, be- 


| came convicting, before Hazel’s slowly 


widening eyes. 
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“Then you, too, have lied tome ” 
claimed with sudden conviction, ‘ 
been paying for these out of yc 
pocket. You’ve been letting me se 
false colors, even in my work!” 

“TI only wanted to help you,” 
tested, ‘without hurting your fee}, 

“Why did you want to help ™ 
demanded. 

‘Because I liked you,” he admi 

She stopped short at that, with 
rowing eyes fixed on his face, L 
night, was in some way forcing her 
final issues. 

“Do you like me?”’ she asked, 
slowly to his side. 

“Yes, tremendously,” he aekno: 

She was able at that to draw ; 
breath of relief. 

“Would you marry me?” gh 
compelling her gaze to meet his, 

“No,” he said after a moment's 
He spoke more quietly than ghe 
pected. 

“Why wouldn’t you?” she as 
parently infected with his own eoo 
for candor. 

“Because you couldn’t give me: 
want in a wife.” 

“What couldn’t I give you?” 

He hesitated, apparently findin 
to express himself. 

““When a man marries a woman | 
a clear title,’’ asserted the none tc 
Gulick; ‘‘a clear title with no 
claims.” 

“And you think I couldn’t givet 

“You’ve been interested in te 
men to let me expect it.” 

“You are being very cruel,” shi 
she turned away. 

She stood, so young and so fra 
he was without the will to hurt hi 
he compelled himself to go on: 

“Would you call it cruelty wh 
mind you there’s no such portrait 
as Kendal Nast?” 

“Yes, it’s cruel,” she cried ou; 
cruel in what it implies. And you} 
ought to have understood me wel 
to believe in me through that!” | 

Her face was white as she crossi! 
door. 

“Don’t go,’’ he called after her, 
face twisted with distress. 

“T’ve got to, after what you’ 
she cried out in her wretchedness. 

She wondered as she went if | 
indeed been selfish in the way she. 
men. She had gone about with t. 
had taken favors from them, shel 


been looking for, all along, was ¢ 
And city life left a girl tragically § 
She had craved for glamour, it is | 
that was something she could do| 
What she wanted above all thi 


hearted but resolute eyed, to Donn! 
She would show him that she coul; 
loyal to him, to the simpler wa} 
they had tried to make her forget 

She had trouble in finding his rit 
she was disturbed by the humblens 
quarters when, with an odd Dlarl 
the face, Donn admitted her. Hef 
his pipe and waited for her to spi 

“You don’t seem very glad to @ 
she said with her wintry smile. ; 
realized, had made her humbler thi 

“T’d begun to believe it was ! 
felt that way,” he countered. 


“Don’t be hard on me, Donn,” 
struggling to control herself. “7 
about enough of that for one day. 

“What is it you want?” he aski/J 
remoteness that made her heart ae 
she did not allow her will to weakt: 

“T want you to marry me,” shs 
she lifted her eyes to his. The hal 
his face first puzzled and then fil 
her. “Do you mean you don’t wi 
she asked in little more than a whit 
of the silence that hung between 

“No, I don’t!” he said in a VA 
seemed harsh with hate. And she 
like a child unexpectedly struck. 

“Why don’t you want me any 
she demanded, her face wet with & 
she could not control. =. 

“Because you’re manhandled,’ 
back at her. “‘You’ve made yours! 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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ued from Page 58) 

Jeing pawed over by a pack 
gard you as marked-down 
ike that shopworn stuff you 
’s, You’ve cheapened your- 
ost the one thing a man 
gman he loves!”’ 

way to stifle her sobs in her 
Jief, but he made no move 


{ 
i 
j 
] 
. 


jr you never really cared for 
syhen she was able to speak. 
¥do you think that?” he 
arricaded behind his harsh- 


a man loves a woman he 
matter what happens. He 
ry cost.” 

tay once,’’ he grimly acknowl- 
;’ve been watching the drift 
¢ast few months. And I’ve 
) with Mrs. Binner.’”’ 

bout at that, with a colder 
\t face. 

) do you think of me?” she 
last of her meekness lashed 


iething I’d rather not put 
e found the cruelty to fling 


val the faith you could have 


orusquely. 

Ja with trying to swallow that 
\ll the sugar’s been washed 
jit I believe now is what I see 


(ip from the gloves she had 
» together between her fin- 
( her level gaze rest on the 
h2 face that no word of hers 
yin soften. 

lled me man-mauled and 
ie goods I’ve had to handle,”’ 
Ja valedictory quietness that 
ce husky. “But there’s one 
you to remember, Donn 
@ IT walk out of this room and 
fe forever. I want you to 
the face of what Mrs. Bin- 
) or anybody else may say, 
li respectable girl. I may be 
the edges, as you choose to 
n heart’s as clean as yours is. 
played around, the same as 
do, but I’ve at least watched 
| there’s no man in this city 
on me.” 

lieve it,” he said with a ma- 
ess that matched her own. 
rousay that?’’ she demanded, 
‘the memory of what another 
dy told her that night. 
)pearances are against you,” 
ered cry. “And your way of 
jit you. And the things you’ve 
lwed to be done are against 


oink you understand those 
econtended, “‘any more than 
td me.” 

a3, I’ve tried to,’’ he said with 
aality. 

‘make you understand!” she 
ssperation. 

asked, outwardly unmoved. 
ached at the stricken light in 
‘e stood in silent thought. 
to me when I send for you, 
nht,” she finally said. ‘‘It’ll 
jane Tl ever ask you to do. 
a a 


4d will it do?”’ he contended. 
tome?” she repeated, with a 
£1 her voice. 

‘sorrow touched with pity in 
-azed at her across an abysmal 
/aat could never be bridged. 
” he said very quietly. 


vir 


a 

her hour of defeat, hated the 
t she found herself with no 
for the future. She was de- 


mse of revolt at the injus- 
en done her. She felt that 
judged and betrayed, and 
oung to accept such things 
se to strike back. 

ght was to confront Donn 
nore and make a final effort 
it seemed so inexplainable. 
she took stock of her sordid 
ishness that Donn was only 
accumulation of misunder- 
nd there were others before 
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whom she wished to clear herself. Yet the 
only way to do it, she felt, was to confront 
them all, in a body if need be, and show 
them she still had the courage to face them 
and challenge them to question her claims. 
oe this, in her desperation, she resolved 
to do. 

It was Pinkie Doran, the next day, who 
seemed most surprised at Hazel’s abrupt 
termination of her work behind the Haydon 
bargain counters. 

“Say, honey, has one o’ them sugar 
babies come across?” was Pinkie’s query as 
the tight-lipped Hazel took a last look 
about the basement. 

“No; a little common sense has come 
across,’’ was the listless retort. ‘But it’s 
coming too late.” 

“And where are you goin’ from here?” 
asked Pinkie. 

“T’m going back to Marysville, to my 
home town.” 

“Well, dearie, I think you’re makin’ the 
mistake of your young life to beat it to 
where the buttercups grow. They’ll all 
seem boobs to you, after the big city.” 
Pinkie swung abruptly about. ‘‘Who’s the 
stiff who’s broken you up, dearie?’”’ 

“There seems to have been a number of 
them,”’ was Hazel’s indifferent retort. ‘ 

“Well, have it out with them,” advised 
the embattled Pinkie. “They may be 
throwin’ you, but let ’em think, dearie, 
that it’s you who’s doin’ the throwin’.”’ 

“T intend to,’”’ proclaimed the unhappy- 
eyed girl. And thinking over that advice as 
she resolutely packed her things and made 
ready to leave the Fifty-seventh Street 
studio, she went to the telephone and called 
up Luther Swett. 

“You asked me to tell you when I had a 
spare hour,’’ she reminded him. 

“Yes?’’ was the noncommittal reply. 

“Could you come to the studio at nine 
o’clock tonight?’’ asked Hazel with an un- 
controllable tremolo in her voice. 

“Just what does that mean?’’ inquired 
the suave voice over the wire. 

“Tt means I want to see you very, very 
badly,”’ was the girl’s answer, followed by 
a ponderable silence. 

“‘T’ll be there,’’ replied the still shrewdly 
noncommittal voice. No warmer tone had 
crept into that answering voice. But it 
brought a faint chill to the listening girl’s 
body. 

Then with an odd hardening of her tired 
young face she called up Carl Garretson 
and to him issued the same invitation. And 
after that she sent the same message to Gil- 
bert Thornhill and Bob Gulick, ending up 
with a matter-of-fact reminder to Donn 
Weaver that she was looking for him to 
keep his promise. 

It was Garretson who came first, that 
night, proclaiming that she looked pale in 
her plain street dress of blue Jersey cloth. 
His eyes widened perceptibly as Bob Gu- 
lick stepped into the studio, and the per- 
plexity of both men increased with the 
advent of the stern-browed young Weaver, 
who gazed with open disapproval at the 
table so carefully laid for six. That sense of 
inward tension grew still stronger with the 
entrance of Gibbie Thornhill, who searched 
the faces of the silent men and then smiled 
sardonically at the resolute-eyed young 
woman who watched the door as Luther 
Swett stepped quietly yet covertly into 
that somewhat puzzled circle. 

“Please be seated, gentlemen,’ said 
Hazel, whose pallor had been succeeded by 
an oddly heightened splash of color across 
her cheek bones. Yet she was able to smile 


a little at the hesitancy that betrayed itself | 


as they gathered about her board. 
“It may seem odd that I should ask you 
all to come here, as I have, but I wanted 


this to be a meeting of my friends; of my | 
It’s | 
not easy to say what I’d like to say, but I feel — 


friends who have tried to help me. 


that in accepting your friendship I haven’t 
repaid you in the way you expect to be 
repaid.” 

“Oh, yes, you have!’’ interrupted Bob 
Gulick, his face less troubled than the 
others. 

“How?” challenged Hazel as her estima- 
tive eye met his. 

“Why, by being just yourself,’ he pro- 
tested. “By being bright and entertaining 
and bringing a whiff of youth into our tired 
lives.” 

She smiled her gratitude, before going on 
with the grim business in hand. 

“But there seems to be a feeling that I 
brought other things into your lives, some- 
thing, apparently, which has given some 
one of you, or all of you, a claim on me. 
And for the sake of my own pride, if you 
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To Good Fellows 


Please try this Shaving Cream we made 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have spent a lifetime study- 
ing soaps. Our success is known to 
all. One of our creations—Palmolive— 
is the leading toilet soap of the world. 

We asked men—hundreds of them 
—what they most desired in a Shav- 
ing Cream. Then we set out to per- 
fect it. 

We worked 18 months. We made 
up and tested 130 separate formulas 
before we attained our ideal. 


Men applauded 


But then we had a Shaving Cream 
which all who know applaud. 

We offered samples which millions 
accepted. And they flocked to this 


new-day Cream. Tens of thousands 
wrote to thank us. Men don't often 
do that, as you know. 


Men talked about it, urged others 
totry it. Thus in two years Palmolive 
Shaving Cream became the sensation 


in this field. 


Now your turn 


Now it’s your turn, if you have 
not tried it. We made this Cream 
for men like you—made it to delight 
you. Now we claim that you owe 
to yourself and to us a test. 


Make it in fairness to yourself. 
Make it in kindness to us. Cut out 
the coupon so you won't forget. 


5 Reasons 


1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—It softens the beard in one minute. ' 


3—It maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes 


on the face. 


4—Strong bubbles support the hairs for cutting—a 


new, important factor. 


5—The blend of palm and olive oils brings fine after- 


effects. 


PALMOL I VE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well-groomed look. 


© P. Co. 1924 


10 SHAVES FREE Simply insert your name and 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-640, 360 N. Michigan Ave., ‘Chicago, III. 


address and mail to 


2299 
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.TERPROOF 
C OLEPROOF 
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Your furniture will never 
have to stand this test 


r i ‘HE chances are that your home will never be inundated. But every 
wet shoe that leaves its mark on your floors, every drop of liquid 
spilled on your table, produces the same effect in a minor way. 


Waterspar is water-proof. You can see visible proof of it in any 
Waterspar dealer’s store—a Watersparred panel submerged in water 
day in and day out for months. Water can have no effect upon the 
surface. And it wears and wears! 


Besides transparent Waterspar, there are eighteen beautiful shades 
of Waterspar colored varnish and enamels. They, too, have the same 
long-wearing, water-proof properties. 


You can use Waterspar yourself. It flows evenly and freely. 


Pitcairn’s Waterspar Varnish is a ‘‘Pittsburgh Proof Product.’’ You 

will find the same high standard quality in other ‘‘Proof Products,”’ 

among them Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, and Sun-Proof 
i Paint and many other famous products. Whatever you need in the way 


of glass, paint, varnish and brushes the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany has a product that will fill your requirements exactly. For sale 
| by quality dealers everywhere. 


Be sure of a good brush. It is as important as the paint. 


3 “What to do and How to do it’’—a guide to better homes, is a book that 
i answers a host of questions on home decoration and arrangement. It tells how to 
t make the most of what you have—how to spend to the greatest advantage. Send 
i ten cents to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis., and copy will 
j be mailed at once. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - 
Paint and Varnish Factories 


| 


Manufacturers ws 
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care to call it that, I want this thing put 
straight.’’ She turned to Garretson. ‘‘ Have 
I ever done anything that would give you 
that claim?”’ 

Garretson colored under the directness of 
her gaze. 

“T don’t quite follow you,’ he finally 
acknowledged. 

“You ‘tried to pet me as you probably 
petted other girls you know. But did it 
ever go beyond that? I want you to be as 
honest as you would if you knew you were 
going to face your Maker before morning.”’ 

“No, it didn’t—worse luck!”’ admitted 
that candid hedonist. “I never even had 
a look-in.”’ 

“And you?’’ demanded the luminous- 
eyed girl, turning to Thornhill. 

“T don’t see the purpose of this,’”’ pro- 
tested the latter, slightly flushed. ‘But if 
you're asking if I know of anything that 
could keep you from being called an honor- 
able girl, I can most positively say that 
I don’t. What I do claim, though, is 4 

“And you?” interrupted Hazel, turning 
to Donn Weaver. 

“T decline to answer that,’’ was Weaver’s 
grim retort. 

“é Why? ” 

“Because I object to this whole perform- 
me It strikes me as worse than ridicu- 

ous.” 

“Tt may be that, but I’m going through 
with it, just the same. I’ve got to. And I 
want to know if I ever gave myself, or 
offered to give myself, to you?” 

“You know you didn’t. And you know 
equally well that I ——” 

“That,”’ interrupted the girl, “is pre- 
cisely what I wanted to get at. And you?” 
she repeated, turning to Luther Swett, who 
sat frowning down at his cigar ash. 

“My dear child,” replied that soft- 
voiced old robin, “I’ve had nothing but a 
fatherly interest in you. I’ve wanted to 
help you along, it’s true, but I did that be- 
cause I saw you had talent.” 

“And how did I repay you for that 
help?”’ she demanded. 

“By confronting me with one of the most 
extraordinary experiences I’ve had in a 
long and rather varied career,’ he asserted 
with a rising note of annoyance. “And I 
think the sooner it’s over the pleasanter it 
will be for everybody here.” 

“You are quite right,” agreed the girl as 
her color went and came. ‘And you may 
regard it as over when I hand you back this 
key, the key of your studio which I came 
into without entirely understanding the 
situation or the circumstances.” 

She flung the key on the table before him. 
But he neither touched it nor took it up. He 
merely sat with his head moving sorrow- 
fully from side to side. 

“You're entirely wrong in this, my dear,” 
he quietly protested. 

“T was entirely wrong,’ she corrected 
with the carefree audacity of desperation. 
Her eyes were flaming as she turned until 
she confronted Gulick. 

“And you?” she finally challenged that 
frowning-eyed artist, whose face for once 
was as pale as her own. 

“Like one or two others here,” he slowly 
answered, ‘I don’t quite understand all 
this. And what’s more, it doesn’t greatly 
interest me.” 

“Then I’ll make it so you can’t fail to 
understand it,” cried the girl with the un- 
naturally bright eyes. But he stopped her 
with a gesture. 

“Don’t you think this has gone far 
enough?” he demanded. 


wre 
ae reg, 


Sylvan Lake, Custer State Park, on the Custer Battlefield Highway, South 


A laugh can be the te 
the world; it can also be 
when Gulick laughed, the 
thought it cruel, and som 
otherwise. ‘ 

“Well, if you’re ask 
love to you I’ll answer quite | 
I have.” » 

There was a stir about 
was neither seen nor eo 
artist with the big-lensed g] 

“T’ve made love to yo 
“and, what’s more, I’m 
For I’ve learned someth: 
that one or two of your 
I’ve found out that only j 
are unafraid. It sounds b 
of the big things in life are 

“Nune dimittis,” murmu 
eyed Garretson. But the 
nored him. 

“And since we’re on thi 
ing love,’’ he went delibe 
going to do some of it right 
mean to say,” he continu 
glance lock with that of th 
girl, “‘is that if you’re willi 
ote oe ee ace in this 

umbly but honestly asking y ] 
wife.” ey 

She studied him, studied hi 
tled eyes. | 

“But you’ve accused 
better than manhandled 
minded him. 

He tried to laugh the trag 
eyes, but the effort fell short, 

“Don’t imagine we’re all gol 
go to hell,’ he protested, “by 
liked you a little. And there’s 
remember, as well, about these 
goods we’re talking of. The es 
is still there. They may lo 
what they’ve passed through 
fineness was there at the first, 
the last. And if they fall in 
hands, the hands that can yal 
ness, a little care and thoug 
bring them back to what they 

“This,”’ observed the tired- 
son as he got up from thet 
more and more like our cue for; 

But the rapt-eyed girl saw | 
retson nor his companions 4 
smiling, they prepared for the 
She saw only Bob Gulick’s” 
confronting her across the dese 

“T love you for those words, I 
she quietly admitted. “AndI 
your bigness of heart in tryin; 
out this way. And when } 
Marysville you’re the one m 
about. But I’d never let you 
life on i Bi 

“You’re not going back to | 
he interrupted as he cr 

She made an effort to draw a 
arms were about her before s 
cape him. He tried to lift up 
she resisted him. She even sti 
moment or two in his clasp. 
however, he was too strong fi 
struggling ceased. She becam 
sive, with her tired lids droopir 
met hers. 4 

“You’re—you’re manhandli 
gasped, when she could get he 

“After this,’’ he proclaimed 
down into her thin face, ‘‘that’ 
my one end in life!”’ 


(THE END) 


tedly an assistant teller praised 
was blood toa tiger.’ From this 
rd he began to regard his labors 
in themselves, instead of merely 
hf stifling sentiment and washing 
‘in. He was convinced that he 
| air line to destiny. 

+ twelvemonth he was sitting at 


esk, and accepted no compli- 


gronze grille, receiving money 
‘Jent depositors; and when he 
| the coal business, out in New 
‘diana, he smiled involuntarily. 
7 recreations, no hobbies; habit 
J. upon him and the mold was in- 
ye Fourth Avenue Bank monop- 
} brain, tinctured his reveries, 
;repasts. He was invited now to 
iwho were socially a few rungs 
71 bank clerks, but he invariably 
‘The vaccine was potent. 

‘ame to him at intervals with the 
1) monogram on the flap of the 
ut he destroyed them—unread. 
yen certain oaths to the club, but 
ed himself absolved from them. 
he was asked if he were a college 
‘id, “Oh, not really. I had a 
f2rms at a little place out West.” 
veren’t a dozen Eliot graduates 
nicago; there was no one to 
e\im and he preferred to cut the 


ty-five he was, paying teller— 
al company in New Albany had 
ag. Maxwell overlooked all an- 
ry, remitted his parent exactly 
‘red dollars and threw away an- 
faunication from the Coffin Club. 
1c he recognized that he had been 
| he argued that it was too late to 
ig about it except what he was 
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¢ndar sped past so swiftly that 
hore he knew it he was twenty- 
esser folk were saying politely to 
Vell, you’d better see the cash- 
faxwell.”” And at thirty-three— 
1s discharged from the Army—he 
ttly called over to the immense 
h tional as a junior vice president. 
ethere until he was thirty-six and 
¥S graying, and a hundred or so of 
| Yale and Princeton graduates 
i to say, ‘“‘Sir.”’ This should have 
Lis vanity, but it didn’t. He had 
tito flatter. Indeed, when he was 
(assume the presidency of the 
+ rust—not a first-rank institution 
fans, but thirsting to grow under 
lture—he delayed his acceptance 
ight. Titles were trivial to him; 
ly was what counted; and when 
went to the Windsor it was be- 
p new he could put it on its feet. 
2 Windsor the clerks referred to 
Old Man, or sometimes the Old 
Et they had to admit that he was 


ie later, on the last day of May, 
He never forgot that day, for 
ie morning the greatest private 
the world telephoned to him. 
new him slightly; they had done 
S;ogether, served on charitable 
ts together, attended dull ban- 


) ther. : 
axwell, how soon can you come 


y immediately,” said Maxwell; 
| the correct answer, if you knew 
ynd if your own bank were inter- 
| ond issues. 

© was standing at the window, 
G; at the sullen rain. Presently, 
it ning, he inquired, “‘ What’s your 
‘inion of that desk of mine, Mr. 


Nl, whose mind had been chained 
aid, ‘“Why—in what way do you 
Morton?” 
mm in my chair for a moment.” 
Teflectively on the pane. ‘“‘ We’re 
same height. Shall I order the 
el for you—for the first of July? 
need more leg room?” 
I realized gradually that this was 
!'n’s whimsical method of suggest- 
nership. There was no loftier 
in international finance; a Mor- 
‘Tship was the climax of ambition. 
, it was worth at least half a 
ear at the very outset. And yet, 
le calendar had had its own way 
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COMMENCEMENT 


(Continued from Page 9) 


with him, Maxwell wasn’t so deeply thrilled 
as when he had received his first compli- 
ment from the assistant paying teller of a 
small bank. He was pleased and honored, 
but he wasn’t thrilled. : 

He said gravely, “‘Thank you, Mr. Mor- 
ton. I only hope to fit your organization as 
well as I do your desk.” 

On his way uptown he was philosophically 
calm. The money element interested him 
very little. Indeed, for several years he had 
simply allowed his funds to accumulate. As 
a bachelor and a social recluse, what did he 
want with money? No, it was the con- 
sciousness of victory that satisfied him—the 
knowledge that in spite of his father’s 
prophecies he had touched the goal. He 
rather wished that his father could know; 
but the elder Maxwell was dead these eight 
years—and his debts had been paid by his 
son. 

Back at the Windsor Trust he lighted a 
cigar and gave himself impassively to the 
second mail. The top letter had been twice 
readdressed. It ran as follows: 


Dear Brother Maxwell: Since 1906, when the 
basis of the Coffin Club was changed, we’ve 
sent you a bushel of letters; but you haven’t 
yet contributed a red cent for the new building, 
which cost $15,000—mortgage $10,000. 

One of our difficulties is that up to 1906 the 
club kept no records, even of its members. It 
wasn’t safe. And a lot of the older members, 
regardless of their oaths, haven’t come forward 
to identify themselves. So that the rest of us 
have to pay a little more. 

Now in joining the C. C. you swore to do 
everything in your power for Eliot. Our infor- 
mation is that you're with the Fourth Avenue 
Bank of New York. Statistics show that the 
average salary of Eliot men, twenty years out of 
college, is eighty dollars a week. Can’t you 
come through with at least half a week’s pay— 
call it forty dollars? Don’t forget that Chan- 
cellor Carroll said last year that C. C. is the 
finest influence we’ve got at Eliot. 

Yours fraternally, 
HENRY AINLEY, 
Treasurer. 


Maxwell leaned back and read this letter 
again. It amused him. ‘Half a week’s 
pay—call it forty dollars?”’ He laughed 
quietly. “You swore to do everything in 
your power for Eliot.’”’ Yes, and the oath 
had been administered by one who, for his 
own qualification, had stolen the lingerie of 
the regent’s wife from the family clothes- 
line. But what was this about an altered 
basis and a fine influence? Had they trans- 
formed the club into a sunshine society? 
And the old dean was chancellor! And out 
at Eliot, that queer little jerkwater college 
with a handful of students, they didn’t even 
know who Maxwell was! “Half a week’s 
salary—call it forty dollars?” 

He opened the next envelope, which also 
was much readdressed: 


My dear Maxwell: At a meeting of the trus- 
tees, held today, it was unanimously voted to 
confer upon you your degree of bachelor of arts, 
as of the class of 1906. 

Although the journey from New York— 
where I suppose you are still living—is long and 
expensive, yet I hope that you will try to be 
present at commencement to receive this degree 
in person. We should expect you, of course, to 


be our house guest. Please don’t disappoint us. | 


With kindest regards, in which my daughter 
Joyce, whom you must remember, joins me, 
Tam Faithfully yours, 

GEORGE WARD CARROLL, 
Chancellor. 


Maxwell smoked meditatively. His de- 
gree—after seventeen years! What possible 
significance had the parchment for him 
now? Why, it was almost ludicrous! An 
Eliot bachelor of arts? Why, for the lifting 
of a finger he could be a doctor of laws! He 
hadn’t been sufficiently interested to lift 
the finger. Was it likely then that he would 
travel a thousand miles to Indiana? But 
as if it were a question of expense! 

Yet, after all, it was a rather nice thing 
for Carroll to have done. He evidently 
fancied that Maxwell would value it. But 
Carroll had always been a sentimental sort 
of person—and what a prince! Great 
Scott! It was seventeen years ago! 

Bitterness and resentment had long since 
died; but he was embarrassed to recall what 
a young ass he had been. The adventure 
had saved him, however, from settling in 
New Albany, so that, in a manner of speak- 
ing, it was directly responsible for his 
success. But what a cad he had been 
towards Dean Carroll! 

And “my daughter Joyce, whom you 
must remember.”’ Yes, he did. Across the 
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ruined 


Many afirstimpression 
has been ruined by some 
seemingly little thing . 


[BES so easy to get off on the wrong foot 

with people—whether it be in an im- 
portant business contact or simply in a 
casual social meeting. 


It pays in life to be able to make people 
like you. And so often it is some seem- 
ingly very little thing that may hold 
you back. 


For example, quite unconsciously you 
watch a person’s teeth when he or she 
is in conversation with you. If they are 
unclean, improperly kept, and if you 
are a fastidious person, you will automati- 
cally hold this against them. And all 
the while this same analysis is being 
made of you. 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
Our chemists have discovered a polishing 
ingredient that really cleans without scratching 
the enamel—a difficult problem solved. 


You will notice the improvement even 
in the first few days. And you 4vmow it 
ts cleaning safely. 


So the makers of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, have found for you also the 
really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth saying about you 
today'—LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
COS Saint out, Ul. Smee 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 
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HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 
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the Style Lines 
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EBONAIR is the word— 
also the reason why the 
college chap and his “‘old grad”’ 
dad are keen about the Berg 
flat-brim felt. Turned down or 
up, it’s smart either way and will 
stay smart for it’s a Sta-Shape. 


$5, 86, 87 and $10 


F. BERG & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Factory: Orange, N. J., U.S. A. 
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| others. 


| and she wanted 


| It was only two days from 
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years he could see her as clearly as though 
she were before him now, in the flesh. Ab- 
ruptly, too, he saw a moonlit garden. 

“No, Susie—no, no! You mustn’t!”’ 

“Brownie dear fe 

“Please, Susie, please! I —— 

Then he had kissed her, and she was limp 
in his arms. And when he had whispered 
again, “Brownie dear,’’ she had lifted her 
lips to him. 

But when he was thrown out of Eliot, a 
day later, she hadn’t so much as answered 
his note. Well, he could understand even 
that—now. She was the dean’s daughter, 
and he had committed the crime of being 
caught. The Coffin Club was a distinction 
only if you got away with it; otherwise it 
was a stigma. 

It was ridiculous to think of going out to 
Eliot, but he couldn’t help wondering what 
Joyce was like. She must be thirty-five, and 
worse. From her father’s letter, she was 
still keeping house for 
him—an old maid then? 
And undoubtedly, if he 
did see her again, she 
would spoil his memory 
ofher. Not that themem- 
ory was vital to him; but 
as a matter of fact, since 
he had left her, no other 
woman had even remotely 
affected his life. He won- 
dered what she was like 
and how she would greet 
him. 

The pilgrimage would 
be absurd, of course; yet 
it might give pleasure to 
And he surely 
ought to have a 
brief vacation be- 
fore he wound up 
his affairs at the 
Windsor Trust aay 
and moved down : ; 
to Wall Street. ; 
Really, he owed it af 
to himself. Anda 
few days at Eliot, 
in the placidity of 
a college atmos- 
phere, might be 
good for his 
nerves. It might 
berefreshing. Be- 
sides, he was ob- 
ligated to Carroll 
for that degree; 


” 


him to come out—and he 
hated to hurt her feelings. 


New York, anyway. 

He decided to think it 
over for a week or so before 
committing himself. Per- 
haps he had better reserve 
Pullman space, though, 
just in case his curiosity should overcome 
his judgment. On the very eve of departure 
he told himself that his mind was not yet 
definitely made up; but that he would have 


his luggage packed—just in case he felt in- 


clined to go. Not even when he was actually 
on the train did he admit to himself that 
nothing short of a Federal injunction could 
have kept him in New York. 


His first view of the college was from a 
flivver taxicab; and instantly he was with- 
out age, for the campus was absolutely 
unchanged. It was the shadowed past trans- 
ferred bodily to the living present; and in 
spite of himself, his pulses quickened. And 
then the taxi drew up before a familiar 
white Colonial house, and a ghost was on 
the sidewalk. 

“Maxwell! I’m delighted! By Jove, but 
this is good of you! Two suitcases?” 

Maxwell was both shocked and appre- 
hensive. Great heavens, if this fragile and 
impressionistic old man were the once dy- 


| namic father, what could be expected of 
| the child? 


“Joyce! Joyce! Where are 
Maxwell!” 
She came hurrying down. the steps, to 


you? Here’s 


| startle him even more than her father had 
| done, for she was exactly as he had visual- 


ized her. 

Alone in his room, he stood motionless 
for a full minute. It was a cheery little 
room, but the most stringent economy was 
everywhere visible. He reflected that the 
chancellorship was worth about three thou- 
sand, at the outside. Poor old Carroll! The 
boys had idolized him; but here he was, 
at sixty-five or thereabouts, worn and thin 
and spiritual; and his house was rescued 
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Doggedly. 
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from acute shabbiness only by the grace of 
a feminine touch and a few flowers. Max- 
well moved over to the mirror to see how 
old he looked himself, for he had thought 
Joyce unaltered, and she had called him 
Susie. 

At dinner, however, he had to revise his 
estimate. She was astonishingly young, but 
she hadn’t left time quite so far in the lurch 
as he had imagined. Yet she could have pre- 
tended, plausibly enough, to be twenty- 
seven or eight, and she was graciously, 
peacefully beautiful. Her eyes reminded 
him of two brown butterflies, just alighted. 
She was exquisitely rounded, yet not ac- 
tually plump. Her complexion was a soft 
going and coming of warm color. Yes she 
could easily have pretended twenty-seven. 
Maxwell stared at her; he couldn’t help it 
and he didn’t want to help it. 

She blushed; the two brown butterflies 
fluttered. ns 


“T've Had Enough Good Advice to Last Me a Thousand Years,’ Said Susie 
Will You Shake Hands?’’ 


“But I Always Liked You. 


“Whatever have you been doing, Susie? 
Are you still in a bank?” 

“Yes,” said Maxwell soberly, “I’m still 
in a bank.” 

“Tf you were the sort of banker I could 
wish you were,” remarked the chancellor, 
with a flash of his former animation, ‘‘I’d 
pick you up by the boots and shake about 
fifty thousand dollars out of your pockets. 
Why didn’t you burgle the vaults before 
you left New York?” 

Maxwell wasstillso overcome by Carroll’s 
appearance that he spoke as deferentially 
as to an invalid. 

“Have you so many needs, chancellor?” 

“Needs? I often wonder if we have any- 
thing else. Why, since the war, our endow- 
ment hasn’t been sufficient, that’s all. Each 
year now we have to depend on benefac- 
tions to make up a considerable deficit; and, 
unfortunately, most Eliot graduates aren’t 
rich.” 

“He’s nearly killed himself,’ said Joyce 
loyally. “‘He’s worked more these last ten 
years, since he’s been chancellor, than he 
did in the previous thirty, all put together.” 

Her father laughed. 

“That’s a trifle exaggerated; but, you 
see, the chancellor is the official beggar, so 
I beg. And I’m willing to state that it’s ap- 
preciably harder than teaching Greek.” 

“We all used to wonder,” said Maxwell, 
“why you ever wasted your time on teach- 
ing, anyway, chancellor. You had. the 
hallmark of a man of affairs, if I ever saw 
one. Honestly, don’t you enjoy adminis- 
trative work more than you did hearing 
recitations?” 

The old man nodded confidentially. 

“T always did like administration, Max- 
well. I liked organization. But—one serves 


Mare 


in the place appointed, and I waga. 
to the classical department whe 
twenty-one. Joyce, this 
and I’m going to have a demi-ta 
for it!” 

They had coffee in the living roo 
wards, the chancellor ex 
there was a stated meeting 0 
trustees. So that Joyce put } 
light overcoat—in June, it w 
him his hat and gloves and 
went out. 

In the living room there w 
silence. Joyce was absorbed j 
ery frame, and Maxwell was 
sently. He had noticed that 
called her Miss Carroll. 
from the needle. 

“Why didn’t you ever come t 


; Why, under 


stances 
She frowned adorably. 

“What hurt both of us so 

you apparently didn’t t 

wouldn’t give daddy a chanee 

you—you wouldn’t give mea @ 

then that brutal m 

sent me! Daddyr 

me word for word 

know what it meant 
and it went prett 


ce d r 
didn't { ti 
trouble to answer my letter, I natury 
it to mean that you were throughy 
And youth is almost as proud as it 
tive. But Ido apologize for thatme 
was too crushed to be tactful.” 
She had looked up quickly. _ 
‘Answer what letter, Susie?” — 
“Why, the only one I ever wro 
She put down her work. 
“Something must have gone 
wrong then,” she said, subdued. “ 
Susie, I never had a letter from y 
my life!” _ 
He puffed at his cigar. Outward] 


didn’t. You were the dean’s daugh 
I wasn’t any too sure how youd. 
publicity. So I hung around for & 
and then gave it up, and—you mea 
you never got it, Brownie?” a 
She shook her head slowly. || 
“No. You see—I’d been wait 
from you. And suddenly it occu 
that you might feel—shy. So 
going to write to you myself 
told me that you’d gone, and 
said. e. 
“And after that, I—I couldn 
you so very well. Could 1?” — 
Outwardly he was marble; he we 
customed to betray sentiment. 
he could think of nothing ap 
say. He was a trifle dazed, 
telling himself that it would b 
make a scene over what was 
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|He got up and began. to pace 
jiberately. 

Jably you couldn’t. But what 
Jotch we made of it!”’ 

Wild have come to us, Susie. 
¢ believes to this day that if 
jhim a chance he could have 
fip with your father, and your 


t have been blighted before it 


a great 


tknow what he did for you— 
"y you treated him? Every 
ating for seventeen years he 
sur degree until they voted it!” 
red with marble, but inwardly 


yer the embroidery hoop. 

‘1, he’s killed himself trying to 
for Eliot!. He ought to retire 
the can’t affordit. All he’s got 


‘and it takes a lot of managing, 
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ind on her arm. She looked up 
the wisp of a smile. 

‘have been pretty rough sled- 
\imes,” said Maxwell aimlessly; 
strange tenderness came upon 
«sh urgency that without fore- 
obeyed an irresistible impulse 
and kissed her forehead. 

/on was immediate and extraor- 
| turned pale and every spark 
j1 went out of her eyes. Her 
: so firmly that it was almost 
1d while they gazed at each 
> whitely and rigidly intent 
self-conscious and perplexed— 
of a key sent them hastily 
[ well, sorry I’m so late. How 
jer cigar?”’ : 
)ook the cigar with extravagant 
; Joyce was.tired, she said, and 
rould be a busy day—would 
cif she left them? She bade 
god night without meeting his 
st down again and mechanically 
e chancellor’s questions. 

‘ime, Maxwell, you ought to be 
tler at least, hadn’t you?”’ 
.epped. 

s, I’ve done very well—consid- 
start.” 
(er married?” 

e2r.”” 

It’s too bad. I’ve been sorry 
in that regard too. You mod- 
gpeople place too much stress 
‘ence. But I suppose that, like 
lave an infinity of friends.” 

” said the most friendless man 


(0 be enthusiastic about his de- 
the chancellor pooh-poohed— 
should have had it years ago, 
/n with his questions. And al- 
<well was drawn to his person- 
although he regarded Carroll 
‘a martyr, yet he could have 
‘ad for respite. 
jd nothing except to see Joyce 
/0 discover what was the matter 


| 


last he was in his own room, he 
‘ess and baffled that he smoked 
gars. To be sure, Brownie had 
‘ quick to resent familiarity. 
ord, look at the facts! It was 
‘now, of course; but both their 
een governed by her failure to 
te. But why be dramatic about 
distressing, but it was finished. 
now middle-aged and sedate. 
* any intuitions? Didn’t she 
ae had only wanted to show his 
' Yet she had acted as though 
ted her a mortal insult. 

ie went to bed; but the sand- 
tight, must have followed some 


. 


| 


down early, but the chancellor 
7 on deck. 

leant to tell you, Maxwell, I’ve 
- tap and gown for you. New 


have cost twelve dollars. You 
{ them this morning, though. 
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Now the program is chapel at nine, trus- 
tees’ reception at half past ten—I want 
you to be there—lunch at noon, commence- 
ment exercises at three.” 

Joyce was warmly impersonal. Had he 
slept well, and how did he like his eggs? 
But Maxwell was even more restless than 
last night, and whenever he looked at her he 
had symptoms that puzzled him. Her re- 
buff had grown in importance. What in the 
devil did she take him for? 

Joyce, it developed, wasn’t going to 
chapel. Maxwell went with the chancellor, 
and stared up at the founder’s portrait and 
suffered. What a poverty-stricken little 
college it was, and how frail the old chan- 
cellor was! A sweet soul, Carroll, and 
nearly at the end of his rope. What a miser- 
able shame that he couldn’t retire! And 
what a shame that he had ever immured 
himself in Eliot, anyway. He had been far 
too big for the job. 

He went to the trustees’ reception. The 
trustees weren’t particularly formidable; 
small-town doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
merchants. But they were sincere and 
earnest, and at any other time Maxwell 
might have been mildly interested in them. 
As it was, he was moody and monosyllabic. 

The reception dragged interminably. 
Then lunch—six trustees and four of the 
faculty—with one half-trained servant and 
not quite enough silver. Joyce was no- 
where near Maxwell; so that he ate ashes 
and struggled to be affable. 

But what was the chancellor saying? 

“Now you and Joyce, Maxwell, don’t 
need to come over to the hall until quarter 
of three. The rest of us ought to start along 
now. Your academicals are hanging up in 
the coat closet.” 

So that he was actually alone with her— 
ina living room full of disordered coffee 
cups and cigar stubs. As soon as the front 
door closed, Maxwell went straight to the 
point. . 

“Brownie—don’t let’s be children— 
aren’t you ready to forgive me yet?” 

The two brown butterflies fluttered. 

“For—for being expelled? Why, don’t 
be so silly!” 

He wet his lips. 

“No, no, no! Don’t be so silly yourself! 
For last night.” 

She raised her head, and once more he 
saw that she was gripped by that same 
extraordinary emotion—that she was tense 
to the breaking point—but simultaneously 
he realized what it was. It wasn’t outraged 
dignity at all—it was restraint! And as he 
sensed it, he also sensed, with a gasp, what 
had been happening to himself, and it as- 
tonished him so much that it temporarily 
deprived him of his wits. 

“Why, Brownie!’’ he said stupidly. 
“Why, Brownie!”” And awkwardly, he 
held out his arms to her, as though her duty 
were to take the initiative and run to him. 
She backed away. 

“Oh, Susie, do I have to forgive you?” 

Her voice was tragic. Maxwell gulped. 

“What does that mean? You—why, 
you can’t still love me, can you?” 

She was leaning against the wall. Her 
eyes were almost closed. But if he heard 
her correctly, she said, ‘““Yes, you poor, 
dear fool! Yes!” 

For the second time in seventeen years— 
last night being the first— Maxwell became 
a creature of impulse. Inhibition broke 
down completely. He took three strides to 
her—breaking three coffee cups. He swept 
her roughly into his arms and kissed her 
with the cumulative passion of those same 
seventeen years. He was remarkably 
maladroit about it, but there was no doubt- 
ing his good intentions. 

“Then what did you behave like that 
for?’”’ He kissed her ferociously. ‘I 
thought you despised me. What did you 
mean by it?” 

She relaxed so suddenly that for a tre- 
mendous instant he thought she had 
fainted. 

“Oh, Susie, how—how could I have 
known—last night? I thought—I thought 
you were just pitying us.” 

He laughed exultantly. 

“T was, Brownie. But—we’ll soon fix 
Laatis 

She clung to him desperately. 

“How could I let you know—L still 
cared—before I knew ——”’ 
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“If I did? You don’t have to worry 
about it now, do you?” 


Even after a long sedentary existence, 


— NowtheEast 


his arms were powerful. 


She fought for 
breath. 


“T—I knew you’d come back sometime, | 


dear.”” She kissed him. 

“How did you?” 

“T willed you to.” 

“Didn’t you ever see anybody you could 
have married, Brownie?” 

His chin was thrust forward; he was 
prepared to slay any invader. 

“Not when I—thought of you. Oh, it’s 
been so long, dear—so long!’”’ She was 
erying. “I thought you—hated me.” 

His warlike spirit collapsed. ° 
“Tf you’d ever got my letter, sweet- 
heart me 

“Tt would all have been so different. Oh, 
don’t think about it! It’s too horrible.” 

He laughed in his throat. 

“And yet :” 

“And yet?’’ She shivered. ‘Don’t say 
that! Asif anything could make up for it!” 

“Still, I’ve got something to tell you— 
later.” 

He was twenty-one, at most, and she was 
nineteen; and so they smothered time in 
kisses until a clock suddenly chimed at 
them from the mantel. Joyce made a 
futile effort to rearrange her hair. ‘‘Susie— 
Susie darling, we must go! It’s commence- 
ment!” 

“Just a second, dear!”’ 

He led her to the writing desk, and while 
she watched wonderingly he wrote three 
checks. One, payable to the Coffin Club, 
he put in his pocket; two he gave to Joyce. 
Of these, the first was to the treasurer of 
Eliot College, the other to herself. Each 
was in five figures. 

“But—but, Susie ——”’ she faltered. 

He laughed excitedly. 

“Well, didn’t your father say Eliot needs 
the money? Isn’t that what’s upsetting 
him?” 

“T know; but ——”’ She regarded him 
fearfully, as though his sanity were in the 
balance. For surely no sane man would 
joke in an hour like this. “ And—and this 
one! To me! Twenty thousand dollars! 
Susie, I’m afraid ——”’ 

He held her close. 

“Tt’s my engagement present to you, 
dearest—for you to give the chancellor. 
He’s through, Brownie. From now on he’s 
going to rest or travel or do anything else 
he darn well pleases. Is my father-in-law 
going to break his back to raise a few more 
dimes for Eliot? No!. He wanted fifty 
thousand and he’s got it—in that other 
check. I tell you, he’s through! And on 
this one he’s going to loaf!”’ 

She could not believe him. She was be- 
wildered and weak. He sat down and held 
her hands and slowly persuaded her. He 
recited his biography. He showed her his 
check book. He pictured the chancellor’s 
future and their own. 

She was convinced; she capitulated; she 
was awed, and she adored him afresh—and 
in the midst of it a gentle voice said, ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose it was a long journey—just fora 
diploma!”’ 

They faced the chancellor, and as he 
came towards them he pointed to the clock 
on the mantel. It was five minutes of five. 
Commencement was over. 


Towards midnight the chancellor, who 
was fully as radiant as his daughter, said, 
“T’m glad you’re doing that for the Coffin 
Club, too, Edward. They’ve made it a 
magnificent society. It has a remarkable 
influence. The change began when you— 
were so unlucky.”’ Hesmiled. ‘So you’ve 
redeemed your oath to the club by tribute, 
and I—by labor. We’ve done everything 
in our power for Eliot. It’s our own private 
monument—yours and mine, Edward.” 

“Yours, chancellor—for firing me?”’ 

“No, for founding it,’ said the old man 
simply. ‘‘I was the one who burned the 
carriage sheds in ’85—when the library 
went. That’s why I’ve stayed here so long, 
Edward. They’d always wanted me to stay 
on and teach Greek, and—and I wanted to 
be a lawyer. But when you accidentally 
hurt what you love, why, if you’re a man 
you—you make up for it.” 

““Yes,’’ said Susie, hushed, “you bet 
you do!” 
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BUCKHECT 
Buckstrips” 


California’s favorite outdoor 
shoe a national triumph 


HERE is the famous California Buckhect “‘ Buck- 
strip”’ shoe that has captured the East. Every- 
where you hear people talking about these wonder- 
ful Western boots. In the last year we have sold 
thousands of them to Eastern men and women. 

Californians have worn these shoes for years. 
Here they are the favorite outdoor shoe for hunting, 
fishing, hiking, mountain climbing; for ranch work, 
for the oil fields, lumber camps, mines, engineering 
and construction work. Every severe test for a 
shoe is found in our varied outdoors and industries. 

Buckhect “‘Buckstrips”’ give you just the things 
you want in a good outdoor shoe—comfort, long 
wear, water resistance, form fit, and good appear- 
ance. But they do more than that. They combine 
these qualities more perfectly than any outdoor shoe 
you have ever worn. Our sixty-five years of experi- 
ence in building shoes with the essentials for 
outdoor service makes that possible. 

“Buckstrips” are made only by us. They have 
exclusive, patented features. Their name comes 
from a tough strip of leather sewed around the 
vamp in moccasin style with strongest linen thread. 
Inside the regular vamp is a firm soft leather lining, 
making a double vamp. This doubles the wear and 
helps keep out dampness. The ‘“‘ Buckstrips”’ also 
hold the shoe in shape. As waterproof as a leather 
shoe can be made. Soles are tough oak tanned 
leather. Uppers are either chocolate colored, oiled 
storm tanned calfskin or of lighter ‘‘Glove-Like”’ 
leather where water resistance is not desired. Each 
heel layer is one piece of solid leather. Buckhects 
are unusually good looking. Prices, $6 to $17. 


Smart BUCKHECTS forWomen 


= aT California women know 
Base % 
zl 


good outdoor shoes. They 
prefer Buckhects not only 
for their smartness and style 
but for rugged wear and 
comfort. Women’s Buck- 
hects are form fitting. For 
every outdoor sport, for the 
vacation trip, for motoring, 
Buckhects are the popular 
boot with Western women. 
With breeches or with 
knickers they make an es- 
pecially attractive, proper 
outdoor costume. 
Three thousand retailers 
sell our shoes west of the 
Rockies. If no dealer in 
your town carries Buck- 
hect ‘‘Buckstrips” we will 
gladly fill your order by 
mail. Our special method 
insures a good fit. If shoes 
are not satisfactory return 
at our expense. 
Your money will 
be refunded. We 

za pay all parcel post 
charges. 


Agents desired east of the Rockies wherever we have no dealer. 
Write for this FREE Style Book 


It shows the best styles for men and 
women for sport or work. You will 
be pleased if you select your outdoor 
shoe from this Style Book. 


Mail Coupon Today 

BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, 

31 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me a copy of your 

free Style Book. 
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Ge? against substitution when 
you have the brakes relined. Sub- 
stitution may mean a serious accident. 
Avoid brake lining sold at a ‘“‘price”’. 
The fact that it is cheap creates doubt. 


The Nation-wide demand for Ray- 
bestos long ago developed substitutes— 
“This-bestos”’ and ‘‘That-bestos”, names 
similar to ‘“‘Raybestos’’. 


The success of Raybestos has been 
built on quality. Raybestos may cost 
a few cents more, but when life is at 
stake, “‘price’’ ceases to be a factor. The 
value of human life is beyond dollars and 
cents. Safety transcends substitution. 


THE SILVER EDGE 
TELLS THE STORY 


We place on Raybestos a silver 
edge which may be seen at a glance. 
That silver edge is your protection. 
When you ask for Raybestos, look for 
the silver edge. 


The Raybestos Brake Specialist in 
your neighborhood will not only supply 
you with genuine Raybestos, but apply 
it correctly by the Raybestos Method. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Factories: Bridgeport, Conn. Stratford, Conn. 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada London, England 
Branches: Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue 
San Francisco, 835 Post Street 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Avenue 
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COUNTERFEIT SHODDY 


(Continued from Page 11) 


her hat carefully from an elaborate coiffure, 
set it on the Phyfe cabinet, took off her 
cloak, dropped it across a chair, and walked 
with mincing steps out of sight around the 
high red lacquer screen. Trumper listened 
in vain for more than a trickle of water. 
No splashing; no sloshing or blubbing or 
whewing! He had heard that Frenchwomen 
lick themselves like cats, using a damp 
sponge for a tongue. Was that what Miss 
Thistle was doing? Whatever it was, it 
took her a long time, and when at last she 
came out he was curious. Apparently she 
had done nothing. 

But no. Something was different, some 
trifling little thing. He had it. The tiny 
globes of mascara were gone; she had 
cleaned her long eyelashes so that now, 
instead of sticking straight out, they were 
entrancingly curved. 

“Ts that better?’ she asked. 

“Better? I should say so!” he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. ‘Now go back and do 
some more. That’s a good girl.” 

While she was gone he speculated pro- 
foundly on the extraordinary ramifications 
of prudery. Was it possible that there were 
women who took instinctively to paint 
under the urge of modesty, as Eve did to a 
girdle of leaves, and the Puritan mothers to 
calico from chin to ankle? Again his mind 
wandered to France, specifically to the 
horrified Frenchman who exclaimed to a 
lady, “Dear madam, go back and paint 


your lips. I can’t go out with you like that. 
Why, you’re not dressed!’’ Who shall set 
the infallible limit to modesty? ~ 
Trumper looked up to find the girl stand- 
ing before him, poised as if for flight. Her 
eyes had within them the telltale expres- 
sion of one who intends to run at the slight- 


_ est alarm. The next thing he saw was that 


“Brake Inspection — Your Protection” 


| long time. 


though her mouth was still a carmine gash 
her cheeks were of a pink as fresh as apple 


| blossoms—a shell pink rapidly deepening 


to a color, nameless, but lovelier than that. 

“Go back!’ he shouted. “Clean your 
mouth and loosen your hair.’ 

She studied his face intently for an in- 
stant, and then turned to disappear once 
more behind the screen. She was gone a 
When she came out again he 
gripped the arms of his chair to keep him- 
self from rising. No man knows all there is 
to know about women, but many a man 
knows a lot of useful tricks in regard to 
women. One that Trumper had learned 
early in life is that no woman is afraid of a 
man while he sticks to his own chair. A few 
moments earlier he would not have cared 
whether he frightened Mary Thistle or not; 
now he cared very much. He even held his 
breath, as if to stir the air might dispel the 
vision he beheld, and the more rigidly he 
stared—the tighter he clung to his seat— 
the more did she seem to wince and shrink 
from him. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he de- 
manded, suddenly leaning forward. ‘‘What 
on earth are you afraid of? Sit down.” 

She let go a held breath, smiled and 
obeyed, sinking to the couch just behind 
her. He felt as if he could look at her for- 
ever, just as a thirsty man thinks he can 
drink a gallon of icy spring water. She was 
by far the loveliest and most soul-satisfying 
bit of humanity he had ever seen. She had 
brushed out her hair, tumbled it, and 


| caught it in a loose roll at the back of her 


neck. She had scrubbed her face and lips 


| and neck until they had attained to a 


supernal freshness, the kind of dewy fresh- 
ness one sees on the cheeks of children just 
awakened or on the petals of a rose at dawn. 
Also she had taken off her dress and put on 
a black silk kimono which slanted across the 
breasts, cutting a small virginal v from 
which arose the slim column of her throat. 
Lights danced in her dark eyes. 

“Laugh,” commanded Trumper. 

She threw back her head and laughed. 

“Stop laughing, and smile.” 

She obeyed. 

“Wistfully. That’s fine. More wist- 
fully. Stop smiling. Besad. Sadder than 
that. Sadder still. A terrible thing has 
Pie ean hE ghastly. My God, 
c j ” 

He leaped to his feet, jammed his fists 
into his pockets and started striding up and 
down the room, muttering half to himself, 
half to her, “By the living sunfish, we’ve 
got it—got it—got it!” 

“Got what?” asked Mary. 

“Everything,” declared Trumper, draw- 
ing out one fist and holding it tightly closed 


Mi | 
March 


before his narrowed eyes, 
your feet, and the sun and 
if you only want them eno 
“Oh, I do!”’ exclaimed 
“T do indeed.” | 
He went to the phone and 
Binotinelli, than whom no liyj 
could better translate a vision jn 
“Bino,”” he said, “I’m goin: 
around a girl, a youngster, 
minutes, and I want you to 
and look at her for a quartey 
that time you can think 
dresses which would look spl 
I don’t want any of them 
clothed in black from head te 
silk hose and shoes.” 


black—morning, noon and 
“God forbid!”” moaned Bino, 
“Well, He won’t,” declared 
“Now listen. She isn’t a weight 
don’t want any more clothing o 
the law demands; nevertheless, s 
be covered. You are allowed a' 
the throat, and bare arms. R 
you stop. Bring the stuff down 
shoulders on a slant. Suggest 
not at the cost of length. . , 
she supposed to look like whe 
through? I’ll tell you. Likean 
yes, a madonna—but wait. Sh 
look like a madonna that has lost 
Bino!”’ ) 
But Bino had rung off to have 
wherewith to tear his hair. 
Trumper hung up the receiver ¢| 
a long moment plunged in thou 
he turned slowly and rested his ¢ 


“Mary,” he said, “‘you can le; 
than any grief-stricken human be 
ever met. The question is, how 
you keep it up? Everything di 
that.” | 

“Oh, for ages and ages,” said 
face assuming a look that made! 
feel as if it were crumpling into lit: 

Illusion all but became reality, 
pricking himself constantly with 
needle of reason could he avoid 
her feet, gathering up her listless |t 
begging her in the name of mercy) 
help her in her trouble. Anythi 
a man would do anything for that 
if it was stamped “Counterfeit” 
an inch high! | 

“Could you do it for six moi! 
asked. i 

“T love doing it,’’ murmured MI 
makes me feel good all over.” 

“Mary,” said Trumper, at thi? 
long heart-rending silence, “‘it isr 
to be sad; you must have a reas 
don’t laugh. Remember you | 
terribly sad—and say these word: 
very low: ‘Once I saw a 
blood; I have never forgotte 

““Once I saw a great 
breathed Mary, her eyes widen 
of piercing anguish. ‘‘I—TI f 
forgotten it.’”’ 

Trumper reached one of t 
of artistic or emotional sati 


their feet, seream or thump sor 
rushed toward Mary, and she aroy 
him. Before he knew what he's 


himself with a groan, pushed her ‘ 
staggered to a chair. “‘ What a ro? 
cusable scene,”’ he was thinking. ! 
cause such happenings were suf} 
the misinformed to occur in I 
they never had before, not on 
since he had fitted out his mod 
room, it had been just that—nev! 
never an adjunct to his occasional 
the heart, so called. Because he? 
fastidious to the very verge of 
this matter of stern differen 
room, with him in it, had attair 
atmosphere of safety for a 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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The standard-size, thick side-walled 
tire at the left is unyielding because 
it must carry air at high pressure. The 
low pressure balloon tire at the right— 
capable of carrying the SAME 
WEIGHT—is flexible and absorbs 
all of the inequalities of the road. 
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LL cars ride on air—some on more, 
some on less. The greater the weight 
of the car, the greater the amount of 

air needed to separate its wheels from the road. 

Your car of a given weight must be carried 
on a certain amount of air. If you have 
small tires, you must crowd (pump) that 
given amount of air into the small space— 
and your tires will be HARD (inflation pres- 
sure of from 50 to 70 pounds). But if you 
use large tires, that same amount of air is 
forced into a /arger space and your tires will 
be proportionately softer and easier riding. 


A Larger Tire With Lower Pressure 


This larger, low pressure tire is what is 
now known as a balloon tire. A_ balloon 
tire, therefore, may be termed one which has 
such a large air space to hold this given quan- 
tity of air that the inflation pressure, or hard- 
ness, of that tire is only from 20 to 30 pounds 
per square inch. Remembering that every 
car, depending upon its weight, must be 
carried on a given amount of air, it will be 
readily understood that if a small balloon tire 
is applied to a car of so great a weight that 
a pressure of from 40 to 60 pounds must be 
carried, this tire ceases to be of the balloon 
type and becomes merely an oversize (or pos- 
sibly even an undersize) for the tire normally 
used on that heavier car. 


Why Less Air Pressure Is Needed 


The large air capacity, with the corre- 
sponding low inflation pressure of a balloon 
tire, enables it to absorb many road inequal- 
ities. This means that the side walls are 
continually bending more frequently than is 
the case with a hard, high-pressure tire. The 
balloon tire, however, is so large that propor- 
tionate softening and bending at the side 
walls does not produce so great an angle or 
“sharpness of bend” as with a standard tire. 
Furthermore, the low pressures at which bal- 
loon tires are carried enable them to be 
built of thinner tread and side walls and this 
further increases the flexibility and resiliency 
of the balloon tire. 


Balloon Tires and Wheel Sizes 


The balloon tire has so great a diameter 
of cross-section—or width—that it must be 
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Gentlemen: 


Name___ 


I am interested in equipping my 
(Give name and year) car, now using size—— 
balloon tires if this is pré acticable. 
in your advertisement in The Saturday Evening Post. 
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hat is a Balloon lire 
~and Why? 


mounted on a smaller wheel if the overall 
diameter is to be kept the same. For this 
reason, the majority of new cars to be equip- 
ped at the factory with balloon tires will be 
provided with wheels measuring 20, 21 or 22 
inches in diameter. Cars built during the 
past four or five years are equipped with 
wheels measuring 23, 24 or 25 inches in 
diameter. For these anottier type of balloon 
tire has been designed which may be used 
without changing the original wheels, pro- 
vided there is sufficient clearance between 
fenders and springs to accommodate the 
greater diameter and width of this balloon ¢ype 
of tire. The success of balloon tire equipment 
on such cars will depend very largely upon 
the individual design and such equipment is 
not to be recommended except where accurate 
measurements and inspection indicate that 
clearances are sufficient, and the gear ratio, 
steering system and springs properly designed. 


Proper Design Important 


The design of a properly-constructed bal- 
loon tire has introduced problems to which 
the engineers of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company have devoted much time and effort 
spent in investigation during the past eighteen 
months. The use of balloon tires is largely a 
matter of physical comfort, but to attain this 
physical comfort, mental comfort must not 
be sacrificed. It would be contrary to the 
well-known policy of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company to rush into production of a 
tire, the comfort of which was thoroughly 
established, before its reasonable freedom 
from puncture and blow-out could be assured. 
The proper design and construction of 
balloon tire which makes for freedom from 
tread and ply separation due to the greater 
bending at the side walls, and which gives 
perfect balance with freedom from puncture 
and blow-out, have finally been solved by the 
Kelly- Springfield Tire Company’s engineers 
and our dealers are now ready to supply bal- 
loon tires for use on those cars which are 
best adapted for balloon tire equipment. 

We will welcome any inquiries regarding 
the advantages or disadvantages of this type 
of tire. Mail the coupon below. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


Mail This Coupon 


=. tires, with 
Please send me information as offered 
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State— 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
which was felt without the necessity of a 
guiding barometer. Alas! Would it ever 
again regain its air of security? 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mary. 

“Nothing,” he replied, ‘except that I 
owe you an apology for taking an unwar- 
ranted liberty. Your contract was not in- 
tended to subject you to manhandling of 
any kind. I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. .I don’t know what came over me. 
Can you forgive and forget?” 

“Well,” said Mary thoughtfully, “I 
don’t know. You’re so awfully strong.’ 

“Tf you can’t forgive,’ said Trumper 
promptly, “I shall consider that I owe you 
two weeks’ pay, and you may go.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mary. “I was thinking 
of the forget. It wouldn’t be right for me 
not to forgive, because I was just going to 
kiss you back when you pulled away.”’ 

“Indeed,’”’ remarked Trumper solemnly. 
“Well, in that case we’ll consider the inci- 
dent closed, and you had better put on 
your things and rush around to Binotinelli’s. 
You heard what I said to him. All I ask is 
that you say nothing. Take along the 
kimono, put it on as you did here, and look 
sad—terribly sad. Think about the pool of 
blood, but don’t mention it. You needn’t 
come to the studio again. When your frock 
is ready tell Bino to call me up and Ill ar- 
range to take you to supper.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Mary, so genuinely 
pleased that her face radiated joy. ‘“Where? 
At the Bonne Nuit?” 

“What do you know about the Bonne 
Nuit?” asked Trumper sharply. ‘Have 
you ever been there?” 

“No; never,’ she answered earnestly. 
“T’ve—I’ve only heard about it.” 

Trumper would have been a much wor- 
ried man had he not possessed the faculty 
of keeping his varied interests in distinct 
water-tight compartments. There was his 
business, locked between the hours of ten in 
the morning and three in the afternoon, and 
kept in such training that he could turn his 
back on it for a month at a time, almost at 
a moment’s notice, without suffering any 
great loss. 

His long summer afternoons belonged to 


| polo and the open; his short winter ones 


to the studio. Bridge claimed the time 


| from five to seven; the evenings were care- 


fully distributed among people who prom- 
ised the least boredom and in keeping tabs 
on the theater, music and all the ramifi- 
cations of art. After the theater came his 
nightly telephone call to his wife, Janet— 
generally a most laconic interchange of 
stereotyped civilities. On the evening of 
this crowded day which had witnessed the 
advent and astonishing progress of Miss 
Thistle, the conversation was to be inor- 
dinately prolonged. 

“You all right, Janet?” 

“Fine, thanks.’’ 

That was where the talk usually began 
and ended, and Trumper was about to hang 
up when he heard Janet’s voice continuing, 
“Trumper. Hello, Trumper!”’ 

“Yes, Janet.” 

“Oh, nothing much. I’m just not quite 
as sleepy as usual. You know, it seems to 
me you’ve been surprisingly quiet lately. 
Does it take as long to launch a beauty as it 
does to build a warship?” 

“Sometimes it takes a year, and some- 
times ” began Trumper, and stopped. 
He had been going to say “and sometimes 
it takes two,” but the memory of the rapid 
budding of Miss Thistle sprang in between 
the thought and the words. Was it possible 
that only this morning he had not known the 
only girl ever kissed in his studio? The 
power that moves one man will move an- 
other; the power that moves two men will 
move a throng; the power that moves a 
throng can shake the world, apples off apple 
trees, and kings off their thrones. Ina flash 
he saw all history as an orbit, an arc of writ- 
ing destined to clamp itself in a circle limit- 
ing the limitless universe, and the first 
sentence read: 

“Tn the beginning was woman,” and the 
last sentence read: “In the beginning was 
woman.’ An old thought in a new dress, 
but never before stupendous. 

“Trumper!”’ cried Janet’s voice. ‘“Trum- 
per, don’t go to sleep. Finish what you 
were going to say.” 

““T was going to say,’’ he replied soberly, 
“that sometimes it takes twelve hours.” 

“TI thought there was someone about 
due,” remarked Janet coldly, and rang off. 

When Binotinelli called up three days 
later to announce that all would be ready by 
the following evening, Trumper knew a mo- 
ment of embarrassment. Time had been 
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when he could ask Bino to keep his insig- 
nificant shop open until the supper hour, 
but those days were long past. Now it 
would be like asking to have the Twentieth 
Century await one’s convenience. On the 
other hand, he dared not pass several hours 
alone with the power which without a mo- 
ment’s notice might start shaking the stars 
down around his befuddled head. Still more 
did he shrink from the thought of Mary 
dressed for conquest entering a public con- 
veyance, threading lobbies, exposing cab- 
men, passers-by, clerks and bellhops to 
destruction. Knowing not what to say, he 
said nothing. Asa consequence Bino began 
to talk, and as he talked the knot of trouble 
cleared from Trumper’s brow. 

“Oh, Mr. Bromleigh,” said Bino in a wet 
voice, “if there was only something we 
could do for her! The poor child! The poor 
so small cabbage of a child! Last night I 
say, “Ma pauvre petite gosse, you no cry; 
Bino ery for you.’ And I go home and ery 
three hours.” 

“Well, Bino,”’ said Trumper, ‘“‘since you 
feel like that I can tell you something you 
can do for her—something that will save 
her at least from a little trouble. You can 
dress her late tomorrow night and keep her 
in the shop until a quarter past eleven, in- 
stead of letting her wander the streets or 
sit in her room alone. Now tell me; what 
about the dress?”’ 

“The dress, ah, the dress!’’ cried Bino. 
“When you see it you will know. It is not 
art. It is bigger than that—a million time. 
It is a great, soft, black sorrow with a living 
heart.” 

It took Trumper three hours to pick his 
guests for the following night. At any 
minute of the first hour of his acquaintance 
with Mary he would have been willing to 
bet himself a hundred to one that at her 
eventual launching Zelter, master mind in 
all corners in professional beauty for the 
stage, would head the list. Now he knew 
intuitively that the famous show director 
would be but a fish out of water, oozing at 
the eyes, gasping for breath, and possibly 
dying of a bloodless apoplexy. No; Zelter 
would not do; nor would any one of a 
hundred most eligible youngsters. The 
lightning would strike soon enough without 
his inviting it to the banquet. What he 
needed was case-hardened bachelors of 
thirty-five who could give the Jovian thun- 
derbolt a run for its money. In the end he 
had to be content with three men besides 
himself. He had hesitated over Hilary Pell 
as not looking his age, but finally included 
him. 

Trumper’s table at the Bonne Nuit was 
distinguished by an idea which he had 
passed on to the proprietors on the condi- 
tion that it be reserved for his exclusive 
benefit for ten years. He detested towering 
floral decorations; hence the inspiration 
which had devised a wide-flanged bowl sunk 
in the center of the table to the level of the 
cloth. Within this all but hidden font of 
life-giving water drifted flowers, ‘‘like lotos 
buds that float,’’ and from it crept the 
tender green of tendril and tiny leaf. Inci- 
dentally, anyone could see across it from 
any part of the room; incidentally again, 
it was a badge, a distinction and the un- 
failing forerunner of. an event. When it 
graced the table at the far end of the oval 
room—always the same table and always 
the same choice location—the common 
herd drew a long breath of satisfaction, sat 
back and waited. 

Trumper scarcely dared take a full look 
at Mary as she sat waiting for him in Bino’s 
atelier with Bino standing near by, tears 
in his eyes, and Madame Tifou Binotinelli 
sitting beside her, patting one of her listless 
hands and murmuring sweet nothings in 
French. But one fleeting glance was enough 
to tell him that his aspirations had been in- 
terpreted with nothing less than genius. At 
first sight nothing could be more simple 
than the frock of black chiffon with a fan- 
tastic flower making a single splash of red 
just off center beneath the high waistline, 
and yet there remained a distinct impression 
of dark hands folded across the breast of 
grief. He had not ordered the spilled touch 
of red, but immediately he perceived two 
things—that it was supremely right, and 
that Mary had been unable to resist the 
temptation to mention her great pool of 
blood. He hurried her into a cab and on 
the way to the restaurant felt forced tomake 
certain alterations in his plan of campaign. 

“Mary,” he said, catching a glimpse of 
her profound sadness under the glare of a 
street lamp, “it’s too much; I can’t stand 
it any longer. And if I can’t stand it, 
knowing you as I do, why, no one else can 


stand it at all. You are gojr 
men tonight, all of them 
New York, ina way. Ba 
to get your ear for a moms 
a way of succeeding in th 
They will, of course, ask 
matter, and what, oh! wha 
you. If you should say ) 
the great pool of blood, an 
I tremble to think what 
Any one of the lot, or all 
before the evening is over. 

“Tt is terribly excit — 
eagerly, choked off her we 
instead, ‘‘it is terrible,” 

“Ah!” murmured Trt 
relief! You forgot yourse 
and it has helped me out. 
have a lot more fun being 
of the time. Now let’s tr 
Get off your little piece, th 
head, shake it and say bra 
like that, isn’t it? The gi 
to be gay in spite of it.’ _ 
mind you. Explain not 
Now.” y 

Mary locked her hand 
and stared beyond Trumpe 
the cab, through the city 
China Sea, and beyond 
reaches of the pendent uni 

“Once,” she murmured 
voice, “I saw a great pool 
never forget it.” She kept 
for a long aching second, tl 
shook it and said bravely. 
that, isn’t it? The great a 
the great adventure is to 


Ah! Her shining eyes r: 
parted smiling lips! Peach 
thorn buds in her cheeks, 
red, pink again, as though 
breathing fast and slow! 
clean freshness of her, lil 
clover field in bloom. An 
loosen the snood that you 
me tangle a hand in your 
Oh, Youth, unfolding pets 
dawn! Oh, brave face. 0) 
Thistle! 

“God help me!” m 
hastily drawing out a h 


it. Too late to change agai 
we are.” 
Before he knew it he 


who followed Margol, the 
waiter; and followed in his 
Pell, and two others, al 
breath amid a world which | 
forgotten to breathe. What: 
so very sad, and so sup 
And—heaven help her f 
enough to know better. 7 
alone amongst wolves, poigi 
tragedy in her mien, the dar 
of grief crossed upon her bre 
near and. to comfort, to sav 
dagger of her doom. Ah! 
exquisite and tragic loveline 

Trumper saw everything 
charmingly garnished tabl 
with Mary on his right at it 
Pell beside her, and the two 
Heaven aid him, he had 
names! Well, what did it | 
deity know mortals by t 

“This, gentlemen,’ he 
Mary—Miss Mary Thist 

“What an adorable name, 
murmur, though each word 
blur of speech. “I can sg 
crags of Scotland, and you 
a dark shadow. Please dai 
dance. Come.” 

They arose, stepped out, 
Hilary’s face fixed and ¥ 
heart-rendingly sad. Now’ 
chance; he could ask these m 


of their uncompromising b 
that it would be useless—t 
had forgotten. His eyes s 
couple in black. They 
skirts of the floor, dancing 
slowly to some unheard ¢ 
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gered on her partner’s @ 
drooped, her eyes stared Wi 
lips moved. By Jove, she 
Then she threw up her head 
him her glorious eyes and s 
In that instant a great reso) 
Hilary’s face—a resolve to § 
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3-in-One Oils Perfectly every light mechanism that 
ever needs oiling—from door hinge to lock, from sewing 
machine to vacuum cleaner. Typewriters, computing 
and duplicating machines, time clocks and dating stamps 
all work better and last longer when regularly oiled with 
3-in-One. 


3-in-One Cleans and Polishes fine furniture, pianos and 
desks; woodwork and floors, painted or varnished. It 
renovates and preserves oilcloth and linoleum. Makes 
windows and mirrors shine. 


3-in-One Prevents Rust and Tarnish. The wonderful 
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Manufacturers Endorse 3-in-One 


The manufacturers of light mechanisms like those above know that 3-in-One is an 
absolutely pure oil compound. That it will lubricate properly. That it won’t 
gum in the bearings, run out or dry up. That is why many such manufacturers 
recommend 3-in-One in their printed oiling instructions. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York 


Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 


The 8-oz. bottle contains the most 
for the money. Ask your dealer. 


penetrating qualities of 3-in-One cause it to enter the tiny 
pores of any metal surface—nickeled or plain—providing 
a moisture proof film that prevents rust and tarnish. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans and in 1-0z., 3-oz. and 8-o0z. bottles. Don’t take 
chances with inferior oils. Look for the Big Red One on 


the label. 


FREE Generous sample and Dictionary illustrating 
e od a 


and explaining hundreds of daily uses for 
3-in-One. Write for both on a postal, or 
use the coupon below. 


Name___ 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY | 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 LE. William St., N. Y. 
Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Street Address 
or RaFaD, 


eS; (ee 


| City. Beemer’ 
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Purity 


makes that good 


ham flavor ! 


HERE*S<no- mys- 

tery about what goes 
into Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Nothing but prime 
whole hams, chopped 
fine, and pure spices. 


No substitutes, no by- 
products, no adulterants. 
Underwood Deviled 
Ham is as clean and whole- 
some as anything cooked 


in your own home. 


Try it for sandwiches 
next time! Tempt the 
family’s appetite with 
that delicious ham flavor! 


“Taste the Taste!”’ 


Underwood 
Pure Deviled 


HAM 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

A captain spoke to Trumper twice, and 
then touched him respectfully on the elbow. 
Trumper looked up impatiently. The cap- 
tain handed him a menu card with a great 
scrawl down its back. Words? Trumper 
concentrated, then codrdinated, and grad- 


| ually began to read but not to understand. 


Then he read again, slowly, painstakingly, 
and his blood, a moment before so racing 
and hot, congealed, ceased to flow, froze in 
his veins. The note was in Janet’s familiar 
hand. 

“Trumper, are you gone mad,”’ it ran, 
“or is it conceivable you don’t know the 
child with you is my niece, Daphne Pruyn- 
Clayton, who is supposed to have sailed for 
Europe a week ago with Samantha Tread- 


| well’s select summer party as a sort of prep- 


aration for her coming out next fall?” 

It was Trumper who half rose from his 
seat, but it was Two-Point Bromleigh who 
sank back again and promptly seized the 
whole ghastly situation as one who grasps 
thistles in clenched fists. No scandal—at 
least, no more scandal. None should think 
that he snatched the girl away in a fit of 
jealousy. He waited, white lipped, until 
ae seated, and then leaned across to 
Pell. 

“Hilary,” he said, ‘‘an urgent message 
has come for Miss Thistle. She’s wanted 
on the phone, It may be important, so 
please act as host for me if we don’t come 
back.” Out of the corner of his eye he 
thought he saw Mary startle and grow rigid. 
Well she might, he thought grimly, and then 
said aloud, ‘‘Come, Mary.” 

Together they threaded their way to the 
foyer, where Trumper handed her check and 
his to an attendant, with a bank note and 


| instructions to fetch their wraps at once. 


Then he led the way to a telephone booth, 
jammed the fullness of her skirt between his 
knee and the wall so that she could not 
escape, and rang up Mrs. Pruyn-Clayton’s 
residence. 

“This is Mr. Trumper Bromleigh speak- 
ing. Awaken Mrs. Clayton at once and tell 
her that Miss Daphne has returned from 
Europe and will be at the house in ten min- 
utes. . . . You don’t understand? Well, 
neither do I. Do as you’re told.” 

He turned from the instrument expecting 
fireworks of one kind or another, but there 
were none. Daphne put on her cloak and 
preceded him meekly toa cab. Once within 
it, she threw herself back in the corner and 
closed her eyes. 

“A pretty kettle of fish, you little hoy- 
den,’”’ he muttered. Then, as he thought 
the matter over, a look of genuine fright 
crept into his face. ‘Kettle of fish!” he 
continued. ‘‘Why, it’s more like a caldron 
of boiling oil, with me in it! Your mother 
thinks I’m first cousin to Satan already. 
What’s she going to think now? What’s 
she going to say? Will you tell me that?” 

“What need it matter to us?”” murmured 
Daphne. 

“Us!” choked Trumper. “Did you say, 
us? Look here ——” 

“No; I'll not look there or anywhere,” 
interrupted Daphne. “I’m very tired.” 

“Tired!” snarled Trumper. ‘I should 
think you would be. Lilith and Eve and 
the serpent and a whole apple orchard have 
worked night and day for ten thousand years 
just to get here in time to watch you step.” 

“Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” 
murmured Daphne. 

“Never you worry,” rejoined Trumper 
promptly. ‘I can understand, yet never 
forgive you.” 

“T was thinking of myself,” corrected 
Daphne. “I can understand, and forgive.” 
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“Thanks,” replied Trumper dryly. ‘Be- 
fore we arrive, do you mind telling me how 
you got off that boat?” 

“Not at all. It was very simple. I went 
up one gangway, kissed Celeste, and came 
down the other. Then I hid behind some 
packing cases, took a cab to the Dreslin, 
waited a couple of hours, and sent a wireless 
to Miss Treadwell telling her I had missed 
the beastly ship. No one has been particu- 
larly worried.” 

“Worried!” exclaimed Trumper. “What 
about me?” 

A wan smile curved Daphne’s lips. “A 
man’s worry issweet toa woman, Trumper,”’ 
she murmured. 

“How dare you call me Trumper? Why, 
you little brat, you ought to be turned up 
and spanked until you howl for mercy and 
your bow! of milk.” 

“Beat me!’’ gulped Daphne, tears gush- 
ing from under her fallen eyelids and rolling 
down her glowing cheeks without leaving a 
mark. ‘‘Beat me! I’d love it!” 

“Well, wait until we get in the house,” 
said Trumper weakly. ‘Here we are.” 

The marrow in his bones turned to water 
as he faced a distracted mother in the 
stately room, famous among the elect of 
generations for its routs, its tapestries, its 
cut-crystal lusters, its polished floor and 
slender-legged chairs; and long ago, but 
now no more, his familiar haunt. Mrs. 
Pruyn-Clayton’s given name was Alexan- 
dra, and she had sided with her wronged 
sister to an extent which on more than one 
occasion had proved positively embarrass- 
ing to Janet. She invariably referred to the 
separated husband as “‘that Trumper Brom- 
leigh,” and years since had blocked out his 
name in her private copy of the Social Reg- 
ister. 

“Daphne, my poor child, my baby, what 
has happened?” 

“Please, mother, don’t muss me. 
quite all right.” 

Daphne released herself, stood back, un- 
fastened her cloak and let it slip from her 
shoulders. No other action could have 
dammed the flood of hysterics in her mother 
quite so abruptly and effectually. What 
Mrs. Pruyn-Clayton saw was a strange 
woman, superbly dressed and possessed of 
an assured poise out of all proportion to 
her known years—a woman who actually 
exposed uncovered neck and naked arms 
without a qualm before the eyes of -a man 
like Trumper Bromleigh! She whirled on 
him. 

“You! You did this thing!” 

At the moment Trumper was in no mood 
to deny it. Holding stick and hat in his 
hands and with his overcoat fully buttoned 
over asmart muffler, he looked to the casual 
observer as if he were on the point of leav- 
ing, but as a matter of fact he was glued to 
the spot by his eyes. Forgotten was Eglan- 
tine Buck in her setting of paint, mascara 
and paste; blotted out of mind was Mary 
Thistle, triumphant queen of the supper 
rooms of New York for five tense minutes. 
Here was Daphne herself amid pale gold 
and faded brocades, against a regal back- 
ground as reminiscent of an age of beauty 
as are dried rose leaves of a garden in 
bloom—and she was at home! Oh, lovely 
child in black, with that single scarlet 
splash spilled between waist and thigh, how 
could the artist within him deny her? 

“Cowardly!’”’ muttered Mrs. Pruyn- 
Clayton, her eyes flashing, but her lips 
twisting nervously. ‘You and your kind 
know you are safe from the courts and even 
from a horsewhip.”’ 

“Stop that, mother,” interrupted Daphne. 
“How dare you blame Trumper? It was all 
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your fault—yes, your fault. ¥. 
talked and talked about hi 
until I longed to meet him, g 
his telephone numbers by he 
“Learned all his telephone » 
stuttered Mrs. Pruyn-Clayton 
that got to do with it?” 
“A lot,” declared Daphne 
too busy or lazy to see 
daughter off on a beastly trip 
but girls and a chaperon. Alp 
me, Adolf to look after th 
Celeste to put me on board 
of crying my eyes out on 
I read the morning paper, 
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there it was. Too good to be 
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packing cases until she was 
way. The rest was easy. I 
and disguised myself as a seer, 
“A what?” interjected 7 
ghastly memory of Miss B 
suddenly refreshed in his mind’ 
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dismissing the interruption 
her hand. “Of course,’ she 
her stunned mother, “TI had 
you gave me for the trip, an 
wired Miss Samantha I h 
boat. As far as I can see, no 
especially worried.” { 
“Worried!” cried Mrs. Pruy 
with a little awaking scream. 
that was a week ago!” 
“Ah, yes!”’ murmured D 
long, long week.”’ Her lovel 
a heart-rending sadness crept 
her eyes grew enlarged and s 
the floor, through the world, 
verse, to fasten themselves on 
recollection. ‘‘Once,” she brea 
pitifully tremulous lips, “I 
pool of blood. I—I shall ne 
“Oh, my baby!” sobbed 
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hurled herself into Trumper’s ur 
arms. Before he knew it bot! 
were pushing his hair caressin 
brow and she was murmurit 
dear boy, if we must part, k 
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people to their true ideals and of the 
policies which will restore the moral 
leadership of the United States in the 
world. We must spend ‘all that is best 
in us when that time comes. 


140 S STREET NW Hoping that the New Year will bring 
ca) you everything that is worth having of 
a satisfaction and phan 
: ordially, 
ve WOODROW WILSON Your Shore iene 
as WASHINGTON DC WooDROW WILSON. 
* Though his mind never appeared 
oy ; to dim, he was necessarily a cloistered 
: 13th Jamary 1922 shut-in during the last, years of his 
2 life. His days were prolonged by the 
* devoted sheltering from the public 
P My dear Kerney: provided by Mrs. Wilson and her 
oe brother, John Randolph Bolling, who 
I am sorry to be belated in replying gave up his personal business to act 
to your gererous birthday letter; out I am sure you as secretary. Everything was done 
&e will understand and will believe me ween I say that to guard Woodrow Wilson against the 
the letter gave me the greatest pleasure. After least possible irritation or annoyance, 
all the Howe ug.t and approval of old friends gives and to conserve his strength. All 
- ‘the deepast assurance to the heart. mail was carefully sorted and re- 
ne sorted, and only such letters as were 
You and I have been within sizit of each other not calculated to disturb him actu- 
for so long that we can be sure of the semineness of ally reached him, and on such days 
our comradeship, as his spirits were low no mail went to 
him. Aswas his custom at the White 
T am sure that you are looking forvard with House, he spent Sunday mornings 
confidence, as I ax, to the early return of ovr in his study, going over his personal 
people to their trus ideals and of the solicieas mail and dictating answers. Only 
wnich will restore the moral leadership of the one person a day was permitted to 
é United States in the world. We nust srerd all visit him. The whole thought of the 
rr that is best in us when that time comes. household was of saving him. He 
te = Seth ae eee A's never got over his love for the daily 
_ poping thas the New Year will bring you automobile ride and for the vaude- 
n everytuing that is worth having of satisfaction ville theater, and despite the pathos 
! Sy shoe of his wrecked body he kept up his 
# Cordially, Saturday-night visits to the Wash- 
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sincere friend, 
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‘to amuse—or perhaps shock— 
/n woman friend, he repeated 
pele glee: 


4 young girl from Missouri 

ver case to the jury; 

|, “Car ninety-three 

» my knee.’ 

y said, ‘We’re from Missouri!’” 
yt a lot of fun out of repeating 


‘version of the old Massachu- 
tk about where the ‘Lodges 


*evision: 
Tassachusetts, 
f the bean and the cod, 


Lodges can’t speak to the Cabots 
€ Cabots speak Yiddish, begob.” 


iS some yarning, and when I! 
le cordially urged me to “‘come 

It was my good fortune to 
2d a most happy relationship 

the beginning. His letters 
a great charm of expression, 
_ of etiquette he was most 
A couple of years ago, in re- 
tily scribbled birthday greet- 


ington shows. W hen he quit the 
White House he expressed distaste for 
the title “former President.”’ The 
man who had served as head of the 
nation was no different from the 
humblest citizen after he retired 
from office. And so he was always 
spoken of as “Mr. Wilson,” and 
formal letters were always signed 
by Captain Bolling as ‘‘Secretary to 
Mr. Wilson.’”’ No man ever ended 
his days in more considerate and 
loving surroundings. 
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have had no practice, and the kind least suited to 
what I believe to be my best literary method, I 
shall have to find,-and no doubt I shall find,-other 
means of assisting liberal thought, 
less obliged to you for your disinterested counsel, 

It was a real pleasure to see you the other day, 
and I hope that we shall be frequently thrown together, 


With most earnest good wishes for you and yours, 


13th December 1923 


I am none the 
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CIhe Choice of 
“Traveling Men 


LEEPINGWEAR gets 

a hard test from travel- 
ing men. The pulling and 
straining of dressing in 
sleeping-car berths — the 
abuse ofrushlaundering—to 
stand this grueling punish- 
ment, garments must be 
staunchly made. 


No wonder Glover’s 
Brighton-Carlsbad—big 
and roomy, securely sewed, 
genuinely comfortable—is 
everywhere the traveling 
man’schoice! Forthefamous 
Glover tailoring stands up. 


—special pockets for the 
watch and wallet! 


—dark tan, to resist soil! 


—trousers the most com- 
fortable you’ve ever worn! 
New side-ties instead of the 
old draw string; button- 
and-loop-at-ankle to keep 
the trouser-legs down. 


vie will enjoy wearing these 
pajamas! Ask for them at your 
favorite store. If they can’t sup- 
ply you, send us $3.50 for a trial 
suit—sizes A, B, C, D. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


Other special 
Brighton- 
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ee tthe Cabots speak ; Now, to the many styles (aad Pale 
al ” he said, “how that family Thank you for your thoughtful letter of Gloverpajamasandnight- Pes all with 
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‘in Philadelphia tried to change of December twelfth and for the generous purpose of shirts, we have added a ee 
» Cabot, and how the Cabots T i? “Bachelor's 
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, with a merry twinkle, he re- suggest for me is the particular kind in which I Write for 


Book," describ- 
ing them. 


and with very warm regard, 


idently been mislaid in his 
, he sent me this letter: 


Pajamas of Glover 
quality in styles and fab- 
rics for every taste, $2.25 
to $18. Nightshirts 
equally fine—nainsook, 
muslin, pongee, sizes 15 to 
20. $1.50 to $3. 

(sizes for boys, also) 


Faithfully Yours, 


al WASHINGTON, D. C., 

j 13th January, 1922. 

ney: Tam sorry to be belated in 
iam birthday letter; but 

will understand and will believe 
hat the letter gave me the great- 

ter all, the thought and approval 
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Children’s Sleepers 

Several splendid 
styles, made to stand 
a child’s hard wear. 
Cambric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nainsook. 
Ages, 1 to 10. $1 to $3. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
| s Dept. 1 Dubuque, Iowa 
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Mr, James Kerney, 


Trenton, N, J, 


I have been within sight of each 
Ong that we can be sure of the 
‘our comradeship. 

at you are looking forward with 
am, to the early return of our 
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New York Central’s 
11,000,000 horse-power 


HE steam and electric locomotives 

in service on the New York Central 
Lines have an aggregate capacity of 
11,000,000 horse-power. This is equal 
to a third of the power used in the man- 
ufacturing industries of the country. 


Operating and maintaining this great 
transportation power plant cost last 
year $169,000,000, or 33 per cent of the 
total operating expenses. The men on 
the engines earned $34,000,000. In the 
fireboxes was burned $54,000,000 worth 
of coal. Repairs, another large item, 
took $54,000,000. 


Adequate power is the first necessity 
of efficient transportation service. The 
capacity of the New York Central Lines 
to meet the test of heavy traffic—as 
was so strikingly shown in the war 
emergency—1is in no small measure 
due to the New York Central policy of 
maintaining a power reserve to meet 
abnormal traffic demands. 


New York Central locomotives— 
whether designed to haul 100-car coal 
trains or the 20th Century Limited 
—are all built to special New York 
Central specifications, and year after 
year represent the highest achievement 
in American locomotive construction. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Tile DIARY OF Al DUDE 
WRANGLER 


(Continued from Page 21) 


do your best, even on a place where from 
fifty to more than a hundred people are 
gathered together, not to destroy the im- 


| pression of wildness and isolation. 


And spiritually a dude ranch is very far 
removed from either a summer hotel or a 
summer boarding house. Unaware as dudes 
may be of this fact, there is a social and 
moral and actual responsibility unlike any 
responsibility attached to the job of being 
a hotel keeper. That is what in some ways 
makes the dude business a very pleasant 
business and in other ways a very trying 
one. You have, you see, upon your hands 
a number of people, most of whom are in an 
entirely new and rather bewildering envi- 
ronment. It is not sufficient merely to give 
them rooms and baths and then turn them 
loose; it is necessary to entertain them 
or see that they are entertained; and it is 
necessary for you to instruct them in a 
strange and wild and—if not properly han- 


| dled—fairly dangerous country. You give 


them horses and teach them to ride; you 
beg them and argue with them not to over- 
ride; you outfit them and send them out on 
pack trips; you flirt occasionally, if you 
have to, with some of the younger, or, as 
you get older, youngish ones; and you try 
to prevent some of the still younger ones 
from breaking up discipline by flirting with 
your cowboys; you tell innumerable stories, 
so that at times your voice becomes hoarse 
and your mind wanders; and you answer 
an infinite number of questions. 


Host and Patriarch 


It is a large patriarchal life in which at 
moments you feel you are the father of an 
unruly family and at other moments— 


| especially when you are asked, as you are 
| every hour or so, about the weather—as if 


someone had mistaken you for a minor 
deity. 

As to discipline, we fluctuate, as do most 
dude ranches, between beautiful young 
cow-punchers who attract the eye and 
whom we keep until they become thor- 
oughly useless and “‘trashy,”’ and hideous old 
men, losing atmosphere with the latter and 
putting up with being told just what to do 
for the sake of work accomplished. The 
happiest combination, perhaps, is a beauti- 
ful young cow-puncher with a jealous wife. 
This is what we have been hiring lately, 
and we have had great success. I am 
speaking, of course, only of certain posi- 
tions; others require by their nature mature 
men. On the whole; however, our discipline, 


especially lately, has been excellent and 


the summers recently have been busy and 


cheery ones, devoid for the most part of the | 


added duty of chaperonage. 

As a matter of fact, this chaperonage, 
even when needed, was never a very serious 
task. The younger generation of the East 
is abundantly well able to take care of 
itself, and the average cow-puncher is on 
the whole a pretty upstanding fellow, with 
a fundamental decency and a vast amount 
of common sense. Of all sections of the 
country, mothers need be least afraid of the 
Far West. Besides, one of the most charm- 
ing qualities of the Far Westerner is his 
sense of loyalty—a feudal sense—to the 
outfit he happens at the moment to be 
working for. He is extremely jealous, even 
to the point of fighting, of its honor and 
dignity. As an example of this, although 
it has nothing to do with chaperonage, is an 
incident that happened last summer. Each 
August we hold little frontier shows—racing 
and bucking horses and roping contests— 
and it is interesting to see how seriously the 
men working for us take the victory or de- 
feat of the ranch. One of them passed me 
as he came in breathless from a race and 
leaned over me. I congratulated him upon 
the purse he had won. 

“That ain’t nothing,’’ he whispered be- 
tween his teeth; ‘‘but I wouldn’t let that 
hammerhead beat the old Bar B string.” 

That this loyalty is transferred imme- 
diately in case a man leaves one ranch to 
the next where he gets a job makes it even 
more interesting. It is the result of isola- 
tion and a close-knit communal life. 

But you can see that dude wrangling on 
the whole is somewhat like playing a 
gigantic game of chess, and that the dude 
wrangler must be on the alert from the mo- 
ment in the morning his guests open their 
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hour of the night. 
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just what each person is doing oy 
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personalities. 

Try as you may, careful as yo 
in your selection, you cannot E 
together fifty or more people of a] 
characteristics from all corners of 
try, even from all corners of the, 
expect them to adore each oth 
sally. But the dude wrangler my 
they are at least polite to one an 
they are in a peculiar position; { 
of their usual surroundings, agai 
background—are caught togeth 
little eddy of lonely life; they ar 
less dependent upon one another, 
excessively disagreeable person | 
life fairly disagreeable for ey 
And lonely eddies of life, thought 
pleasantest spots in the world, « 
very dangerous ones if gossip is 1 
after. \ 

Nor do the dude wrangler’s dut', 
I have already indicated, when n 
honest men’s labors cease—ey) 
dairy farmer’s—and that is at nig 
and again, when he is tired fr 
or from manual work, or when | 
from rain, or sleepy, he must co 
natural instincts and be about. — 
listen to a great deal. Somethit 
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Splitting Up the Wor 
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On top of these multifarious § 
spiritual duties, the dude wranglt 
ordinary duties of the man who ul 
to feed and bed a number of his f 
zens; feeding and bedding them 
lated country, far from the railwi 
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even eggs, and no delicate thing! 
all; and where most of his outfi’ 
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Change [Tires in Half Usual Time 
—“Look for the Attached-Lug™ 


More and more, the attention of the wise motorist cen- 
ters on the wheels of the car he buys. He looks before 
he buys, because then is the time when he can add to the 
convenience and shorten the time required in making 
tire changes. Motorists have one certain sign to guide 
them in making wheel-decisions—it is the Attached-Lug. 
It denotes the most approved wheel—Hayes. 


The attached-lug means that tire changes may be made 
in one-half the usual time. There are no loose lugs to 
lose—no lost motion, temper or time. 


Payers WHEEL COM PANY, 


Manufacturers, 


Every lug bolt holds the rim and shares proportionately 
in the driving thrust instead of the usual practice of con- 
centrated strain at a single point. Hayes rims cannot 
“run-out-of-true.” They cannot squeak or slip and tear 
the valve stem; cannot cause uneven wear on tires and 
rims. This represents a decided saving. 

Hayes wheels are standardized in wood, wire and disc— 
all instantly interchangeable; all demountable-at-the-rim. 
In selecting your next car have all these conveniences. 
Request Hayes Wheels with the attached-lug-rim. 
Michigan 


Jackson, 


Factories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, St. Johns, Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Tenn. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merritton, Ont. Export Office, 30 Water Street, New York City 
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WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~ STANDARDIZED IN WOOD.WIRE AND DISC 


Always Look for 


the Attached-Lug 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
and the buying of supplies and the stores; 
and a third, who takes charge of the actual 
ranching; for most dude outfits consist of 
several ranches, on some of which stock is 
raised and wintered, and out of which is 
made what money there can be made in the 
at present uncertain state of the sheep and 
cattle and horse industries. And wherever 
it is necessary to come into actual contact 
with the labor employed, there are fore- 
men; for it is an old ranch tradition, 
and an excellent one, that the owners 
shall not do the actual hiring, firing or 
giving of orders; even an owner as in- 
genious as the one in Mexico who used to 
sit all day long on the top of a hill in the 
middle of his ranch, armed with a .22 rifle 
and field glasses so that he could shoot dan- 
gerously near to any of his peons whom he 
saw taking out too many minutes of rest. 

It is no easy matter to feed people in a 
country which, like my own, has an altitude 
of sixty-four hundred feet. No vegetable 
less hardy than a pea will stand the frosts 
that are likely to occur in any month of the 
year. And since it is a cattle country, 
meat, of course, is particularly hard to ob- 
tain. We can grow lettuce, onions, radishes, 
beets, potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
spinach, carrots, turnips, chard and oyster 
plant; but we cannot grow fruit, corn, 
beans of any kind, tomatoes, or the rest of 
those vegetables that make the summer 
gastronomically delightful. These have to 
be imported from hundreds of miles away, 
from California and the hot country down 
in Idaho; and we import our meat as well. 
The latter we bring in in huge sides, or 
whole beeves or muttons, and keep in an 
ice house. 

It is a curious commentary on human 
nature—although a very old one—that the 
more perfectly a system works the more 
people expect; the more they have the 
more they demand. Fifteen years ago my 
first visitors slept on balsam boughs and 
used blankets, because they had no sheets; 
and their faces became suffused with joy if 
they saw an egg once a week—yet they 
seemed entirely happy. Nowadays we 
supply—if you consider horses and such 
matters—considerably more than any hotel 
supplies; yet we have constantly to bé 
thinking of something else. 


Memories of Howard Eaton 


The very liabilities, however, as I have 
said, that make the dude business trying 
also make it dignified. You may have the 
bothers of a universal father, but you also 
have a father’s prerogatives. You can dis- 
inherit any of your children if they become 
too annoying. I know of no self-respecting 
dude ranch that does not retain the privi- 
lege of dismissing an overimportunate 
guest, and I know of one that kept a supply 
of time-tables on hand to present without 
comment in the face of unnecessary com- 
plaints. But that is going too far. The 
dude wrangler has, as a matter of fact, very 
little trouble with importunate guests. 
Most people who come to dude ranches 
are self-selected, pleasant and adventurous 
people who wouldn’t come at all unless they 
knew fairly well what they were doing. 
Moreover, since most dude ranches limit 
their number and require references, it is 
possible to make choices and to make fairly 
certain what people are like before they 
arrive. After a while the dude wrangler 
acquires an uncanny ability even to judge 
people by, their letters. He predicts per- 
sonalities before he sees them. It is a 
tribute to the type of person who wants to 
come West, and the life they lead there, 
that in fifteen years I have had to request 
nly one man to leave my ranch. 

Howard Eaton started the dude business 
and invented the word “‘dude’”’ as it applies 
to ranching. That was about thirty-five 
yearsago. Theword hasnone of the slurring 
connotations attached to the term “‘tender- 
foot.’’ It does not imply ignorance or soft- 
ness; it simply means someone, usually a 
person not resident in the country, who hires 
some one else to guide him or cook for him, 
or who pays money to stay on aranch. The 
governor of Wyoming can be a dude if he 
hires guides when he goes hunting; so can 
the oldest and toughest cattleman in the 
world. I know a Cherokee Indian who for 
several years was a dude. His homestead in 
Oklahoma contained oil and he used to 
come into our country after elk. Amusingly 
enough, his guides told me that he was a 
poor hunter, too easily lost, and what we 
describe as ‘fan ornery dude’”—hard to 
please. And often nowadays I, a dude 
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wrangler, am a dude by deliberate choice. 
Last summer I was a dude for twenty-six 
days, for I was out in the hills that long, 
and took some of my own men to do the 
rough work of camping. To be a dude is a 
perfectly honest avocation. 

Howard Eaton, if I have not heard the 
story incorrectly, became, like most of his 
followers, a dude wrangler by chance. He 
was an extremely popular man, originally 
from Pittsburgh, and with his two brothers 
had a horse ranch in South Dakota. Like 
most popular men who have ranches, he 
was overwhelmed with guests. After a 
while he discovered that what he made on 
his horses he lost entertaining. At first his 
idea was to make his friends pay merely 
their share of the expenses; but as they 
continued to come in increasing numbers 
he saw a business opportunity and took it. 
Eventually he moved his outfit to Wolf, 
Wyoming, and there it is today, a most 
interesting place and already historic. 


A Strenuous Program 


I donot understand about Howard Eaton. 
He died about a year ago, and nobody out- 
side of his large circle of friends seemed to 
have realized that one of the great figures 
of the West had passed. Certainly the 
newspapers didn’t; and yet here was a man 
who, at least to my thinking, was a more 
engaging and important person than Buffalo 
Bill; a man who had been West since the 
early 70’s, who had seen five decades of 
Western life, who had participated in 
everything the West had to offer, who had 
the originality to invent an entirely new 
business, and who was as well that most 
charming and indigenous of Americans— 
a gentleman who is also a frontiersman. I 
would like to see him buried, as William 
Cody was, on top of one of the mountains 
he loved so well. 

The last time but one that I came across 
this lover of hills and trails was on top of 
the continental divide. I had stopped for 
the night at a deserted ranch where I knew 
he was making his headquarters. About 
sundown he came in, after hunting all 
day, with his cook and his foreman. A 
big, burly, gray man he was, with absent- 
minded blue eyes that missed nothing, 
and could be as sharp as knives, and a 
bad limp in one leg. Half the bones in his 
body had been broken by falls from horses 
and by other accidents, yet he walked 
faster than almost any man I have ever 
seen. We sat up half the night listening to 
him talk about Indians, about the old West, 
about big game and hunting. He was more 
than seventy at the moment, and yet here 
was his program for the coming year: 

He had just finished guiding a three 
weeks’ hunting party, and now, his hunters 
having departed, he was hunting on his own 
account for a few days. After that he would 
go back to his ranch—two hundred and 
fifty miles away—and take a carload of elk 
East to plant in West Virginia, making 
rear-platform speeches about the preserva- 
tion of game wherever the train stopped. 
Having disposed of his charges, he would 
go on his annual two months’ tour of the 
athletic clubs of the East—perhaps the 
hardest part physically of his entire rou- 
tine, although it was a necessary part of a 
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carefully thought out campaign of adver- 
tising. During these visits he went to bed 
at any hour, told innumerable stories, saw 
countless friends and was entertained on 
every side. This over, it would be time to 
take his usual trip, with forty tourists or so, 
through the Southwest; and that would 
bring him to another scheduled trip, also 
with tourists, up to British Columbia for 
the spring fishing. It was in the summer, 
however, that he did his real work, for it 
was then that he made his two famous and 
gigantic annual expeditions into Yellow- 
stone and Glacier National Parks. And— 
after that—once more, hunting. 

Rather a strenuous program for a man 
more than seventy. I am glad that Yellow- 
stone Park, with the good sense and tact 
that has distinguished the Interior Depart- 
ment in the last few years, has named its 
new horse trail that parallels throughout 
the motor road, after him—the Howard 
Eaton Trail. I was on it last summer. One 
could feel the old man’s ghost, debonair 
and smiling, riding by one’s side. 

Someone told me that he ran into the 
father of the dude business and his seventy- 
five or so mixed dudes up in Yellowstone 
Park a few years ago. Of course the father 
of the dude business couldn’t know all his 
dudes; but he did his best. His real intro- 
duction was to get out every morning at the 
head of the company street and shave. 
After breakfast he and his entourage lined 
up beside their horses. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause, and then the grizzled leader 
called out, ‘‘ Every he take a she and fly at 
it!’ And they all got on their horses and 
two by two ambled down the road, Eaton 


' out ahead. 


My own business started in much the 


same way that Howard Haton’s did. I had 


an option on a ranch, and four or five 
Princeton men, hearing of it, expressed 
their desire to come out to see me. We built 
a couple of little log cabins and told the 
Princeton men to come. The next summer 
fifteen people followed their lead. The fol- 
lowing summer, the third and last, we had 
forty people—our limit—and turned others 
away. I had had wished upon me a Frank- 
enstein monster, although avery interesting 
Frankenstein monster; and when I split off 
from my original partner and took another 
partner the monster went along with me. 
Again we intended to take only a few tour- 
ists and concentrate upon cattle. We were 
more lucky than we knew. . . . Once more 
we had to concentrate upon dudes and run 
cattle as a side issue. 


Small Beginnings 


The doctor and myself had an infinitesi- 
mal capital—a couple of thousand dollars 
each, my share of it borrowed—and he was 
almost totally ignorant of conditions; 
while I, although not so ignorant, was 
handicapped by the frequently disastrous 
impetuousness of youth. Or is it disas- 
trous? I don’t know. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary. Without it youth would frequently 
get nowhere. Had the doctor and I appre- 
ciated what we were doing, perhaps we 
would have done nothing at all. And that 
would have been a pity, for we would have 
missed a considerable amount of success, a 
vast amount of happiness and an experience 
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that the whole thing started twelve years 
age from practically no capital and di- 
rectly —with the exception of the stock 
ranch—from sagebrush. 

The dude business is the only business I 
know of in the world, certainly, as I have 
said before, the only business in the West, 
where such a thing would be possible; and 
even at that, we would have gone along 
considerably quicker and have made a net 
profit considerably earlier had we had suf- 
ficient capital to begin with. As it was, for 
years we put back into the business every 
cent we made, and having often to build 
hastily, lost money by this haste and by 
having to amplify and rebuild at our leisure. 

We did not know in the beginning that 
the dude business is something like the old- 
fashioned game of idiot’s delight—you no 
sooner get one thumb on top than you have 
to get the other on top of it. We found that 
fifteen tourists were not enough—the over- 
head charges ate up the profits. We tried 
twenty-five, thirty, forty people; eventually 
we discovered that you could run fifty peo- 
ple with just about the same outfit that you 
couldrun thirty, and we also discovered this 
simple fact: A dude ranch that takes only 
five tourists can be made profitable, be- 
cause you can run it as an ordinary ranch 
and make little extra provision; but from 
five up to fifty people there is no stopping. 
Having once discovered these facts, we 
seemed never to be able to build quickly 
enough to keep up with the demand. 
I have nightmarish recollections of trying 
to get the builders out of a cabin before its 
first occupants were due to appear over the 
bench. And the oddness of human nature 
was never better exemplified by our diffi- 
culty in meeting the demand. Whatever 
limit we set, we had always more applica- 
tions than our outfit could handle, the sur- 
plus showing a surprising evenness of ratio 
to the limit. Any place that limits its capac- 
ity is the one place most people seem to 
want to go to. 


Hunting fora Ranch 


“Outfit,” by the way, has many mean 
ings in Western phraseology, meanings that 
have come into general use all over the 
country since the war—it may mean the 
entire possessions of a ranch or the com- 
bined force working for that ranch, or it 
may mean the personal belongings of a man, 
or it may mean a pack train; again, it may 
mean the verb “to supply.” You say, for 
instance, speaking of a ranch, ‘“‘The Bar 
B. C. outfit”; or you say, “The XL has:a 
lazy outfit,” or ‘‘a good outfit.’”” You say, 
meaning a man’s horse and saddle and bridle 
and spurs and chaps, and so on, “‘That 
fellow has a first-class outfit’; or you say 
to some companion, overtaking a pack 
train or a wagon or a motor, “Whose outfit 
is that?”’ Or finally you say, “I outfitted 
that man and sent him up into the hills to 
prospect’’; or, ““He came in here and got 
me to outfit him.” 

The doctor and I utilized the last two 
months of that final summer at the lake 
ranch hunting for a ranch of our own. This 
was the first necessity and a difficult ques- 
tion to decide. It would have been easy 
enough to buy a ranch, but there was no 
site already occupied that exactly suited 
our purposes. We decided eventually that 
we would have to take up government land. 
Almost every day we would get on our horses 
and ride until sundown, exploring out-of- 
the-way corners of the valley. We argued 
and fought endlessly. We have done that 
ever since, but always with great mutual 
respect and forbearance. The doctor is 
a conservative man and sees the worst side 
of things first; I am just the other way 
about. Sometimes we have fought for days 
over a five-foot jog in a fence. But this 
combination of opposing qualities makes a 
good partnership. In the end our final 
half-and-half conclusion is frequently not 
so far from being right. While we were 
hunting for a ranch our respective charac- 
teristics were uppermost. We would no 
sooner find a likely spot than one or the 
other would discover a dozen objections. 


There are many more things to be taken | 


into consideration when you are choosing a 


dude ranch than when you are merely | 


choosing an ordinary ranch, and heaven 
knows, even with an ordinary ranch there 
are a score of factors that require the use of 
experience and common sense—soil, the lay 
of the land, prevailing winds, timber for 
winter shelter of stock, nearness to range, 
water rights, nearness to building material, 
neighbors, five or six other considerations. 
But with a dude ranch all these factors have 
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to be governed and adjusted to the factors 
of beauty of situation, of a certain amount 
of isolation, of opportunities for fishing and 
shooting and other sports, and of the close 
proximity of points of interest. Even mos- 
quitoes have to be considered. A ranch 
along a stream where a river wind blows is 
much less likely to be troubled by mosqui- 
toes than a ranch back from a stream or in 
thick woods. 

The Western mosquito is an odd creature. 
Except in the timber, he usually appears 
only for a short while during July, and then 
his, on the whole, innocuous dew-sipping 
life is ended. He is nothing like his Eastern 
cousin in fierceness; but sometimes, as in 
Alaska, he can make up in numbers what 
he lacks in individual initiative. I have 
seen hardy men on the point of tears be- 
cause of his ministrations, and I have seen 
horses gray with him. It is a curious sight 
to watch men harvesting in a mosquito sec- 
tion. They wear huge hats with veils sus- 
pended from them. But even in these 
sections the mosquitoes usually disappear 
when the crops are cut and the irrigation is 
ended. ; 

At last, after many weeks of search, of 
delighted discovery and ultimate disap- 
pointment, the doctor and I found the place 
we were looking for. It was not perfect, but 
as nearly so for our purpose as any piece of 
land could be. It lay on three benches slop- 
ing down to the river. The first bench had 
no agricultural land worth speaking of; the 
second not so very much; and the final 
flat beside the river, although it contained 
rich soil, was stony and cut up into numer- 
ous little draws that would make irrigating 
a peculiarly difficult task. All this was em- 
phasized later. Moreover, the whole place 
was covered with sagebrush—a good sign 
of its growing capacity, but a dreadful thing 
to clear off—and on the lowest flat, where 
we would want to put our houses, the sage- 
brush was of the giant variety, up to a man’s 
neck, and there was deadfall piled like 
jackstraws. 

A grim task was ahead of us. Yet on the 
other hand, aspens and pine trees grew ina 
half moon at the base of a bench and were 
beautifully parked out in the open; and to 
the south there were the beginnings of a 
meadow; and to the west there was a mag- 


nificent view of the Tetons, not over two | 


miles away. The last literally overhung our 
prospective home. Farther off to the south, 
blue in the distance, closing the valley, was 
a gorgeous horizon of rolling mountains; 
and to the east, fifteen miles or so distant, 
the green containing walls of the Grovont 
Range raised their parapets. 


Getting Ready to Build 


The whole landscape, except to the 
north, spread out before you. On your left 
hand, bounding the flat on that side, was 
the Snake River, very useful in the fishing 
season; and along the Tetons, within riding 
distance, were a series of forested sapphire 
lakes. Ducks and geese were plentiful, the 
former along the river and the latter along 
the river and in some near-by sloughs. But 
there was no water on the place except at 
its southern end; we would have to dig a 
well and bring our irrigation ditch more 
than three miles. All in all, though, a lovely 
situation. 

The doctor and I, after we had made up 
our minds, used to ride up two or three 
times a week to our future ranch and, dis- 
mounting on one of the upper benches, lie 
on our. stomachs in the warm sunlight and 
roll cigarettes and dream of what we were 
going to do. Strange, I can still feel the 
warmth on the back of my neck and I have 
no sense of time. I might have been doing 
this yesterday. It is odd when you look 
back and place yourself in a situation that 
happened twelve years ago. The site we 
had chosen was eight miles north of the 
ranch we were then on, in what until we 
built was totally unsettled country; and as 
we looked down on this untroubled stretch 
of sagebrush we did not know how many 
feet before long were going to cross it, nor 


| had we any idea how many things—some of 


them tragic—were going to happen to us 


\ there. 


Pretty soon, however, the opportunity 
for dreaming ended, for the autumn came 


‘and on top of it a record winter. 


That winter started, I remember, the 
second day of November. I recollect the 
date well, because, unfortunately, it was 
the date on which I had arranged to go out 
to Idaho Falls, the nearest good-sized 
town, in order to see a lawyer and definitely 
wind up my affairs with my former partner. 
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The Law of Gravitation 


and the ANS CINIA 
Gravity Clock 


N 1665 Sir Isaac Newton discov- 

ered the law of gravitation. In 
1923 the Ansonia Clock Company 
applied the law to the running of a 
timepiece, and invented the Gravity 
Clock, without mainspring, key, or 
complicated parts. 


It runs by its own weight, descending 
from the top to the bottom of the 
frame in 36 hours. Its position then 
reminds you to push it to the top. 
It does not have to be wound up. 


CLOCK HAS NO 
RUN 36 HOUR 
RAISE TO TOP 


CLOCK HAS NOW 
RUN 18 HOURS 


READY TO 
RUN 
The Gravity Clock is made of heavy 
metal in three finishes (all with silver 
dial). 10 inches high x 4% inches 
wide. Distinctive in appearance, it is 
equally suitable for office orhome,and 
is athoroughly dependable timepiece. 


Bronze or Verde (green) $13.50 
Gold’ Plate™ faa). 320.00 


Radium hands and numerals $1.50 extra 


West of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada 
prices are a bit higher. 
(Patents Pending) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P. New York 


Py 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 


Athenian Design 
Door Handle 


THE SATURDAY 


0A. SK for Locks 
and Hardware 
marked YALE 


Two locks may look alike—until you 
get beneath the surface. 

Two keys may look alike—but what 
the Yale marked key does inside, in the 
dark, is wholly a different matter. 


It is what goes behind the keyhole that 
does the work—the part you cannot see. 
There’s where the real lock quality is 
hidden away. There you will find the 
sound castings, the careful machine work, 
the accurate fitting and the specially 
tempered springs and tumblers that char- 


acterize the lock marked YALE. 


And even on the surface, Yale quality 
stands out; in the attractive and beauti- 
ful designs, the durability of finish and 
the perfection of every little detail. Yale 
marked builders’ locks and hardware, in 
solid brass or bronze, are the highest expres- 
sion of service, security and good taste. 

Home owners appreciate it. Home 
buyers take it as an indication of careful 
planning. Better homes are Yale equipped 
because Yale builders’ locks and hard- 
ware add to the value. 

Ask for hardware marked YALE; for 


sale by dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


EVENING POST 


Usually in my country the winter does not 
really settle down until around the middle 
of December, and I recall one Chrisimas 
Day when all our guests rode up to the 
ranch on horses; but that year it started to 


| snow the day I left, and continued to snow 
| for a week, and the snow never again left 
_ the ground until the spring. I was outside 


several days, and by the time I was ready 


| to come back the pass was blocked and we 


were the first team to start breaking it open. 

Following this storm came weeks of iron- 
cold weather. The elk poured down to the 
feed grounds, just north of the nearest town, 
a month or two before they were due, and 
the worldseemed suspended in a glimmering 
gray net of frigidity where the only color 
was the blood red of the sunsets. 

The doctor was waiting for me at the 
little ranch of an old bachelor friend twenty 
miles up the river. He was as anxious as I 
to get started. There were a number of pre- 
liminaries to be got through with that 
would take us at least two months, before 
we dared go East to hunt out and pin down 
to the promises we might extract from 
them the extremely necessary dudes of the 
following summer. Before we left the val- 
ley we would have to see that everything 
we could arrange for at the time was lined 
up so that we could begin work at the earli- 
est opportunity in the spring. There were 
logs to be contracted for, lumber to be 
ordered, teamsters and builders and ranch 
hands to be engaged; and all the supplies 
we would need, from nails to food, had to 
be ordered in advance so that they would 
surely be laid down at the freight station 
forty-five miles away by the time we needed 
them. 

Our credit was extended mightily. We 
wrote businesslike and haughty letters to 
various firms, demanding wholesale terms 
and ordering what we wanted. 

I had left a saddle horse at a ranch near 
the foot of the pass, so now when I returned 
from Idaho I had to take him upcountry 
where he belonged. The journey, usually 
accomplished in four hours, occupied two 
and a half days. Although the snow was 
not so deep, except in places, it was crusted, 
and I had to walk ahead, breaking the trail 
for my horse, which plunged and. snorted 
after me. One night I was nearly lost in a 
blizzard that came up suddenly and raged 
until the following morning. I remember 
my relief when I stumbled across a wire 
fence, and followed it until I saw the dim 
glare of a house. I do not like wire fences, 
but they have occasionally saved a man’s 
life—although they have algo killed a great 
many horses and cattle. 


Lost in a Blizzard 


Have you ever been lost in a blizzard? 
I have a couple of times. It is a most baf- 
fling, weird, uncanny experience. You feel 
as if you were in the presence of a real 
demon. You alternate between hot gusts 
of anger at your own helplessness and the 
cold dreariness of despair. After a while 
you realize that only the slowest and steadi- 
est and most cheerful sort of plodding will 
save you—even if that will. 

On the morning of the third day I saw 
far off in the white expanse of the snow a 
black speck coming toward me on snow- 
shoes, and it turned out to be the doctor, 
armed with a huge and rusty .45 revolver 
he had borrowed from our bachelor friend. 
He had set out to rescue me. 

That is another one of the doctor’s heart- 
warming characteristics. He will set out to 
rescue a friend at any hour of the day or 
night, and if he can’t borrow a rusty .45 
he will pick up a stone or go empty-handed, 
for although like all brave men—with im- 
agination—he thinks himself a coward, he is 
utterly fearless where his duty or affection 
is engaged. That is a trait you cannot over- 
look. - After you’ve lived for a time in a 
fairly adventurous country you begin to 
separate the world into two classes—those, 
a tiny number, who will stand by you 
through thick and thin, and those, the rest, 
who won’t. I have a foreman who belongs 
to the former class; and that is why I love 
him far better than a brother and why, at 
present, he is not only a foreman but a 
partner as well. 

A loyal man finds it hard to starve to 
death, and if he adds even a modicum of 
talent to his loyalty he is practically certain 
to be a successful man. If he adds great 
talents to loyalty, as this foreman does, he 
is sure to be more than a successful man. 
And yet loyalty is the rarest and least cul- 
tivated of traits. Before we found this 
foreman the doctor and I had turned over 


Marc 


man after man in an atte 
some degree of faithfulness, 
The week we spent with our old 
friend before going down to 
my recollection as one of the 
in my history. I am very fon 
bachelor. He is an interesting may 
gaunt, fine-eyed old fellow who onee 
cows on the Kansas trail; a go 
outspoken man. To my great % 
has now left the country. Acrogg { 
lived—and still lives, I am glad to, 
younger brother; and I have ye 
two men I would rather talk to ¢ 
ex-cow-puncher and _ this ex-pre 
They read diligently through thy 
months, and their ideas on import 
jects are wiser than the ideas of the 
half dozen city dwellers put toge 
wish some of our politicians and phil 
could meet these brothers. 
But even the most charming of h 
have their own way of doing thi 
very few of them can stand guests: 
than a few days at a time. I don 
them, and I realized that we were 
on the nerves of this particular bach 
that it was about time to go, 
ing around for some handle 
ing annoyance, he began to foe 
more upon the doctor’s waxer 
and the fact that the doctor lef 
open at night, with the ther 
forty degrees below zero, and 
breakfast with his hirsute adorn 
and drooping. Our host compl 
bitterly about this. 
“T like fresh air as well as ¢ 
said; “but that sort of thing is, 
silly.” i 


2 
Ain Unfortunate Questic 


The climax came on a partieula; 
morning. Our host was cooking hy 
on his stove and the doctor and J, in: 
chairs, were watching him. Our hos 
over his shoulder to where, thro 
rime-covered window, the bulbou 
shapes of bush and tree covered wi 
frost were dimly visible. A 

“Days like these when I was p 
cows we used plenty of grease,”) 
marked. 7 

“Inside or outside?”’ inquired th 
amiably. a, 

Our host paused and glared t 
the questioner, the handle of th 
suspended in his hand. 

“What d’you mean?” he deman} 

“T mean, did you eat it—bacon al 
like that—or did you rub it on yor 

The quiet kitchen, warm an 
smelling of coffee, a hot-water ket 
‘ring, was stirred with sudden passio 
host brought the frying pan down 
stove with such force that the batte! 
all directions. - 

“Nobody,” he roared in a choke 
“but a damned fool with a spiked m 
would ask such a question—atel 
course!”’ P| 

The doctor, always gallant, andi 
frank as his host, leaped from his ch? 
leaning across the stove, faced his asi 

“And nobody,” he said furiousl| 
a damned obstinate old fool like 3 
would know that hundreds of peoé 
grease on themselves to keep off col 
about Channel swimmers?” —| 

For a moment or more the ty) 
tinued to glare at each other; and ti 
host, ladling out some more bath, 
turned quietly to his task and thele 
sank back into his chair. The m| 
both seemed entirely relieved. Thi 
happy once more. . The doc! 
bachelor also. = 

The psychology of extreme lonelit 
queer affair anyhow. When you add 
it, it becomes even queerer. Lock thé 
friends up together in a snow-bounié 
house where they see no one else ance 
long they will begin to quarrel. |! 
seen men fight over the most absur¢f 
and I have seen women concoc, 
also, I hasten to add—the most sa 
disagreements for the mere excitemit 
tendant upon them. Scandal is relis 
the best of people for the fillip it g@ 
monotony. I once came upon the #! 
two aged prospectors who had bi 
gether for years, but had finally qu! 
fatally—one killing the other—l& 
there was a suspicion that the mi 
man was taking more than his just : 
the shrinking supply of sugar. | 

And, perhaps because of this ele 
isolation, of all the dwellers in t 
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Any adjustment, if ever desired, 
can be taken care of by the car 
owner in a few minutes time. 


Build Your Own Road 


\ise of special testing machines Stewart Shock 
Jorbers are carefully adjusted to give maxi- 
shock resistance. But Stewart engineers 
gone further. They have made the Stewart 
ily adjustable so that the driver who cares 
ter the adjustment slightly to suit his per- 
jl tastes, can easily do so. A partial turn of 
ladjusting nut with the little Red Wrench 
)l that is required. With Stewarts you have 
ing comfort at your command. You really 
tld your own road.” 


Little Red Wrench is furnished free. Its 
ca color makes it easy to pick out of the 
0\ box. 


Simple in Construction 


[ re are but two moving parts: the spring drum 
evhich the webbed strap is connected and the 
<:d steel rebound spring. No valves, no oil, 
WOints, no packing. Nothing to rattle, squeak 
ftoan. No oiling or greasing with Stewart 
Shock Absorbers. 

Set of four - $30.00 
f (Western price $31.00) 

Setoftwo - $15.00 
(Western price $15.50) 


SHOCK ABSORBE 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


GREATER ease and comfort in riding than you ever 
dreamed of enjoying. Freedom from rough-road driving 
strain. Freedom from jars and jolts that break springs,— that 
cause rattles and squeaks. What was once a series of shocks 
becomes a gentle rolling motion. 


The smooth retarding action of the new Stewart Shock 
Absorber is due to the fact that in the Stewart there is no fric- 
tion on the strap. Any jerking action due to the strap sud- 
denly binding, is therefore eliminated. 


Strap breakage and the need for frequent adjustment due to 
frictional wear on the strap are done away with because there 
is no friction on the strap. 


Equip your car with Stewarts to lengthen its life and to in- 
crease your riding comfort. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION - CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


ISTOMBILT ACCESSORIES USED ON 9 MILLION 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

the old bachelors you find tucked away up 
narrow river valleys and in the folds of the 
hills are the most interesting and the most 
typical. At all events, ex-miner, ex-cow- 
puncher, ex-gambler—they are all marked 
by the same love of loneliness and the same 
love of the country. Under their gnarled and 
frequently thorny surfaces you find the true 
bards of the mountains. Most of them are 
mighty hunters before the Lord, and back 
of the loneliness of the majority are histories 
you hardly ever hear. 

When we left our old bachelor friend of 
the flapjacks, the doctor and I went down 
to town and stayed at the hotel for a couple 
of months. The weather grew colder and 
colder. You hated to put your nose out of 
doors of a morning. Later on in the winter 
the elk died by the thousands. That was 
one of the fatal years that come to them 
ever so often. The hotel had no heat ex- 
cept the big wood stoves on the first floor. 
We slept in our clothes and piled overcoats 
on top of us. At six o’clock each morning 
the proprietor paraded through the halls 
blowing a trombone in order to waken his 
guests. I remember the doctor emerging 
from the immense mound of covers that 
concealed him and blinking at me sleepily. 

“This damned luxury,” he said, “will 
some day ruin us.”’ 

But what the hotel lacked in conveniences 
it made up for in social life. As winter 
draws down in a frontier country the prin- 
cipal town becomes the focus of life. Fam- 
ilies move in from their ranches so that 
their children can be near the high school, 
and stray cow-punchers and ranch hands, 
with nothing to do, make it their head- 
quarters. 


grazing quietly in the yard, and she ran out 
to him, mounted on his back and started 
him off at a clumsy trot. 

She was unaccustomed to riding and had 
to clutch the horse’smane. She was bounced 
about dreadfully and was in danger of slip- 
ping off every second. But somehow she 
managed to hold on, and when she was out 
on the highroad she kicked her heels in the 
horse’s side to make him go faster. Di- 
sheveled, her hair dropping from its close 
coil, she was so intent on her errand that 
she did not realize what a mad spectacle 
she made until someone hailed her. 

“Hi, sister,” called a voice, deep and 
drawling and kind, “‘what’s a matter?”’ 

The horse checked at the sound and An- 
nie looked to find a tall young man rising 
from the great straggling hedge of osage 
orange that divided the road from the fields 
beyond. An old valise was at his feet. The 
man was a stranger, but he looked as kind 
as his voice. Annie made swift decision. 

“My father’s took bad sick,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I was riding over to Unc’ 
George Thomas’ to call the doctor on his 
phone. Now look, you take the horse and 

‘go on, and I’ll go back to pa. There’s not a 
soul with him. Tell Unc’ George and Aunt 
Millie it’s Annie Claiborne. Look, it’s that 
white house right around the bend there. 
You can see the chimneys; you can’t miss 
it. Get the doctor, and—hurry, hurry!” 

The stranger looked at the distant chim- 
neys and advanced masterfully to the 
horse. Annie slipped off before he could 
reach out to help her, and commenced to 
run back down the road she had come. 

“You hurry!”’ she commanded, calling 
back over her shoulder. “Don’t forget the 
name—Claiborne—they’ll know.” 

All the way back she prayed, a strange 
and pitiful prayer: 

““O, Lord, don’t let pa die while he’s 
still so mad. Don’t let him die till he’s 
come round to peace in his heart.’ 

There was an overwhelming terror to her 
that he should leave his hard life in his 
hardest mood. Surely a soul thus weighted 
and tormented could not rise up to the bar 
of heaven. Annie had very vague ideas of 
heaven, but she knew it must be a place 
where there was no anger. 

Her father lay exactly as she had left 
him, and there was nothing she could do 
but sit beside him and wait for succor. It 
seemed a very long time, but it was in reality 
not more than fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
fore Une’ George and Aunt Millie arrived 
in their noisy little tin car, ministering an- 
gels, almost as anxious as Annie herself. 

“He’s had a stroke,” said Aunt Millie 
instantly. ‘I know; my father had one. 


THE SATURDAY 


I know of nothing more physically com- 
fortable or more mentally enthralling than 
to sit about a warm stove all day and at 
nightfall watch, one by one, the snow- 
covered stage drivers and teamsters and 


riders come in, clouds of cold steaming” 


from them as they push through to the 
warmth. Most of them have news to tell— 
the state of the storm, the news from up- 
country, men who have disappeared and 
can’t be found, or a slide that has run, bury- 
ing a sleigh. 

The doctor inaugurated an antispitting 
campaign. The hotel blossomed with signs 
commanding and petitioning the patrons 
not to spit. I am afraid these commands 
were about as effective as are a good many 
other laws of a similar nature—even some 
constitutional amendments. I have never 
been in a gambling hell in the West where 
there was not, directly over the dealer’s 
head, a notice calling attention to a state 
regulation forbidding under the severest 
penalties the very act in which the players 
were so calmly engaged. 

Hardly a day passed without some de- 
lightful incident. A crowd of us played 
stud poker every afternoon by a window 
that looked into the snow-banked open 
space upon which faced the stores and the 
two hotels. A gentleman from upcountry, 
nicknamed Beaver Tooth because of his 
incisors, insulted a waitress, and a young 
cow-puncher undertook to avenge the in- 
sult. He chased Beaver Tooth across the 
snow; but when he caught up to him, 
Beaver Tooth flung himself upon his back 
and said, very justly, ‘“You can’t hit a man 
when he is down!” 

“Get up!”’ commanded the avenger. 

oe No!” 


EVENING POST 


The infuriated youth, tears of vexation 
streaming down his cheeks, borrowed a 
shovel and amid the cheers of the spec- 
tators proceeded to bury Beaver Tooth and 
pack the snow around him. When he had 
finished, he gave the rounded heap a dis- 
gusted kick and walked away. After a 
discreet interval Beaver Tooth emerged, 
dusted off his ‘clothes, and unabashed, went 
about his business. 

On another afternoon a young English- 
man—one of the lantern-jawed, gangling 
Englishmen—who claimed that he was a 
cow-puncher, and who was working for the 
lady who ran the rival hotel, dramatically 
interrupted our game. 

The lady who ran the rival hotel was a 
genius at cooking, but in order to enjoy her 
cooking you had to understand her. She 
was a half-breed and on the slightest provo- 
cation bit, kicked or hit you. She also used 
brass knuckles; and the story goes that, 
wishing one day to assault a six-foot-two 
cow-puncher, she obtained a chair and 
climbed upon it and struck her victim from 
behind. 

Her exit from the country several years 
later was in keeping with her previous rec- 
ord. She decided that she had too many 
bills to bother about paying them, so she 
said she was going out to the station to 
meet a cousin, and got on the stage and 
never came back. 

Before she left she chose for herself a 
trousseau, the apex of which was a hand- 
some traveling bag. 

She went over to the general mercantile 
store and said to the proprietor, ‘‘ Rex, I 
haven’t seen my cousin for a long while and 
I want to give her a present. What would 
you suggest?” 


VAAL IS RIGHT ? 


(Continued from Page 17) 


We can get him to bed and make him com- 
fortable, and that’s all till the doctor comes. 
George’ll go right on and get him. That 
young feller you sent is riding back with 
your horse, and he’ll help us.”’ 

Presently the stranger came, dropping 
his valise in the yard. He seemed to know 
what was needed, and he waved Annie 
back. 

“You let me lift him and show me where 
to carry him,”’ he commanded, and stoop- 
ing, gathered the broken man in his arms. 


PHOTO, BY O. J. GRIMES 


Jonathan Claiborne was big boned and 
tall, and the effort of lifting him made 
muscles leap out on the stranger’s forearms 
and cords on his neck, sent blood up to his 
face, but he did not falter. He carried the 
old man, following Annie, up to his bare, 
whitewashed bedroom, with its few pieces 
of brown-painted furniture, and laid him 
down on his bed with its clean mended 
sheets and darned spread. He helped the 
two women undress him, and then, when 
there was nothing more to do but wait for 


Temples of Zion From Great West Rim, Zion National Park 


. The proprietor, looking ove 
suggested the traveling bag. 
morning he was up when the | 
and she favored him with a h 
and nodded proudly at the b 
stand that she is doing very wel] ai 
down in Southern California, 

The young Englishman, h 
wood and feed the pigs and dy 
always wore a gun—without ¢ 
hold it to his leg—while perf 
tasks. That was funny enough 
it was still funnier when he 
peared, bounding across the g; 
or plaza, as it would have been ea] 
south, his gun flapping like 
wind and his tiny employer on} 
two behind him with an uplifted 

made our hotel just in time a 
leave it for several days. A smally 
a little woman can do a great 
age if they have sufficient int 

At the end of a couple of mo 

tor and I, having completed o 
the West, went East to inte 
tive clients. While I was East I fy 
plicated an already complicate 
getting myself engaged. At le: 
like a further complication; b 
for it was one of the few compl 
things I have ever done in my 
you are first in love your cri 
are not at their best; but withou 
it, I had found the charming, 
earnest young woman of my earl; 
As is the case with all happily r 
I was not complicating my life—T: 
plifying it enormously. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of as 
cles by Mr. Burt. The next will app 
issue, 


the doctor, he looked questioni 
Annie. : 

“’Bout time to feed the sto 
I'll do it if you’ll tell me what to 

“My soul, I’d forgot all abo 

“Go on, Annie, and show h 
by your pa,’’ counseled Aunt 
tling herself. 

She was one of those comfo 
shaped, billowy women who |] 
ticipated the discarding of the 
exuded competence and capab 

As Annie went downstai 
stranger, she became conscious 
and fallen hair. 

“Tf you'll just wait a minute,” 
and stopped before the little mudd 
of mirror in the kitchen, coiled ij 
pinned it, without the least t 
sciousness or coquetry. ‘I’m 
being taken so,” she explained. 
the other horse is still out by the: 
was took, plowing.” ; 

She explained her father’s 
premonition, her finding him 
words. At the barn door she 

“‘T don’t believe I even know 
she said, looking at him dir 
you’ve been so kind, and all.” 

“My name’s Frank Willett. 12 
the Army, but now I’m through 
of thought I’d take a look at th 
country I been defending so 
smiled, his teeth very white 
tanned skin. ‘“‘My mother—she’sé 
come from around these parts and }} 
thought I'd like to see if I had 
down here. She was an Eliott 
chester County.” = 

“T don’t know any Eliotts, b 


—_ 


not acquainted much down Do 


TC 


and if you’ll get down some | 
there’s the corncrib—they ge 
apiece. They ought to have m 
corn’s running so low. I do 
chickens at noon, but I got a couple 
hens I want to look after.” 
Frank Willett stood and f 
with an intent and somewhat p 
In all his experience—and he hi 
average soldier—he had never 
like this one. She met him e 
other man might, and it wasn’t 
coolness or indifference. The w 
stopped and twisted up her hair 
lot of hair she had, too; brown 
lights that caught and held t 
there was something splendid 1 
her arms had stretched up, and 
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jad been a long, faint, pliant 
utiful! And she was young, 
and in all this trouble! The 
Frank Willett himself was no 
wenty-five, but he felt old and 


lL. 

‘ter he had cause to add another 
gis description of her—she was a 
wd cook, even though she had 
yout the simplest of meals. The 
had been sweet and crisp, the 
ir pone the most delicious thing 
y eaten. There were fried apples, 
4nan’s size pot of coffee. 

lie came down to sit at table 


,’ said Aunt Millie, ‘‘doctor’s 
in Tuckahoe Neck somewhere, 
had to go after him. Of course, 
feel better satisfied to have a 
the can’t doathing. Your pais 
‘ay right thataway and never 
r he may rally and get round 
he’ll not be the man he was. 
show you’ll get along.”’ 

id not answer this last. The 
, watching her, wondered at her. 
Jf her age in such a situation, and 
uumstances—for he had seen the 
yoverty and knew it for real, not 
»—would have been in tears and 
heir hands. He awaited her 
t lively interest. 

J Imost wish pa would die than 
e of himself,”’ she said soberly. 
pyorse than death to him to be 
d know it.” 

0," said Frank Willett, struck 
isdom. ‘‘Any man who’s been 
ld feel that way.” 

d down at his own strong young 
elt an ardent sympathy for that 
lie had carried upstairs. 

iver ended with the coming of the 
2 confirmed Aunt Millie’s ama- 
osis. Dr. Tom Tithelow, one 
se old general practitioners who 
country communities, spoke the 
he people and did not hesitate to 
y phase of their lives, as well 
ysical symptoms, though it is 
| he could have spelled psycho- 
,nd he knew nothing of Jung, 
n Co. 

it having a bad spell of temper, 
«”’ Doctor Tithelow asked Annie. 
y eckoned he’d get a stroke in one 
2 spells. Temper’s a funny thing; 
om a man worse’n spoiled meat. 
aman crazy or it can strike him 
ij: this. No, there’s not a thing 
| for him, Miss Annie, but keep 
eind wait. When he opens up his 
ljoks at you and knows you, it’ll 
it sign that he’s getting better. 
i lay right still here like this till 
. figure, though, that he’ll come 
|; side’s affected. See the way his 
s down?” 

lt arm and leg’ll be gone, won’t 
aed Aunt Millie. ‘‘Oh, the poor 
yor soul! I never expected to see 
uit down like this. What an end 
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nest man all his days!” 

ountry it is not possible to stop 
ze too long. The never-ending 
lork of a farm, the demands of 
y4imb creatures forbid it. So Aunt 
ied up her cape and put it on. 
l ace was creased with wrinkles of 
and concern as she looked at 


(I just hate to go, but you know 
ST’'ll stop by the Jarrells and ask 
jhe can’t come over and set up 
* maybe if she can’t, Sim can. 
be passed round so there’ll be 
else come tomorrow.” 
deats me,” put in Unc’ George, 
ed for the girl, “is how you’re to 
"mg work done. Jonty was be- 
yay, and there ain’t a soul to be 
ve ner money, right now in the 
ings, as you might say.” 
Villett had been one of the bed- 
had followed the Thomases and 
(downstairs, and listened to what 
‘0 say, keeping silent and in the 
- Now, somewhat to his own 
\t, he stepped forward. 
: stop for a while and help out,” 
I useta work on a farm out in 
and I guess I’ve not forgot all 
\S Just projecking around looking 
‘S anyway, and not in no hurry.” 
as your folks, young man?” 
lie, over her glasses. 
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The story of the mother who was an 
Eliott from down Dorchester way was re- 
peated and the Thomases nodded satisfac- 
tion. It was good stock. But before they 
could speak Annie settled matters. 

“Tf it’s not putting you out,’ she said, 
“T’d be grateful from the bottom of my 
heart to have you stay till the spring work’s 
through, anyway. And I’ll pay you the 
regular wages around here.”’ 

“That suits me,’ said Frank Willett. 
“T guess we won’t quarrel about wages, you 
and me.” 

He went on out after his valise, amazed 
at himself. Working on a farm! He’d be a 
regular hick! And he’d offered to doit! He 
shook his head at his ridiculous, self-chosen 
situation. 

Above the rattle and clank of their fliv- 
ver, as they drove away, Aunt Millie lifted 
up her voice and shouted into Unc’ George’s 
ear: 

“Tf it was any girl but Annie I’d feel kind 
of dubersome to leave her like that with a 
strange young feller that nobody don’t 
know nothing about. I don’t feel right 
easy in my mind, anyhow.” 

“Ner me,” said Unc’ George; ‘‘and yet 
it’s manna in the wilderness to git an able- 
bodied hired man this season of the year. 
And if his ma was an Eliott, I don’t believe 
he’s liable to be crooked er mean. He 
looked open faced enough. I hope he’s a 
good worker. But if he ain’t, Annie’ll make 
him into one. She ain’t slack herself, and 
she won’t put up with slackness. Where 
she’s going to get the money to pay him 
anything beats me.” 

“Poor child, she’s got it hard!’’ 

“And she’s always had it hard.” 

The same thought was uppermost with 
Frank Willett. This girl had it hard, and 
had always had it hard, “‘it’”’ being life. He 
thought of it while he took out the horses 
and hitched them to Jonathan Claiborne’s 
plow and started again the furrow broken 
by the old man’s fall. He had asked, ‘‘ What 
can I do that’s needed the most?” and 
Annie had replied, “‘Go on with the plow- 
ing.” 

He was still in a state of amused irrita- 
tion and surprise that he should have aban- 
doned his pleasant, leisurely tramp and put 
himself into this hard environment. Yet 
the fresh earth smelled good to him. The 
soil, light and friable, made holding the 
plow easy; but he thought the old man’s 
furrows too shallow and set the point for 
greater depth. The horses were so used to 
the work that they only needed steadying; 
they turned at the end of the field with pa- 
tient, clumsy instinct. Kindly old horses 
they were, their bay coats flecked with the 
white of their age, their strength not great. 
They were in accord with the worn and 
mended harness. Frank Willett looked at 
all this and realized anew the poverty of 
this family which he had so suddenly, so 
strangely joined. 

When he brought the team up to the 
stable in the twilight, Annie joined him and 
helped him with the chores. There was no 
change in her father, and Sim Jarrell, sent 
by Aunt Millie, was already there to sit up 
with the sick man for the night. 

“When you’re done bedding down,” said 
Annie, stopping at the stable door with her 
milk pails, ‘‘come along up to supper.” 

The last flare of the sunset caught her 
face as she stood there and a sudden trem- 
bling and trouble seized Frank Willett’s 
heart. 

Why, she looked like a saint in a holy 
picture, so quiet, so gentle, and yet with a 
sort of strength. She went on, unknowing 
the tumult she had raised, and he stopped 
in wonder at himself. 

“T guess you got it this time, Frank, old 
boy,” he told himself shakily. ‘I guess 
you’re up against something you don’t 
know nothing about, and never wanted to 
learn. I guess this was why you stopped on. 
Why, that girl 4 

But words failed him. He was still 
troubled and abashed when he came in to 
supper, but it did not spoil his appetite for 
the light soda biscuits and sirup, the fried 
potatoes and fried eggs which made that 
plain meal. 

“Would you mind if I light my pipe?” 
he asked Annie after he had eaten. 

Annie considered. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind sitting in the 
kitchen whilst you smoke,’ she said. ‘‘Pa 
was always so set against tobacco, but I 
don’t mind it, and he surely can’t smell it 
from down here.” 

“*T’ll go outside and set on the porch, or 
walk around a little,’ Willett offered. 
“T don’t want to bother you.” 
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“Tt don’t bother me, honestly. I kind of 
like the smell. It’s too cool for you to set 
outside; the spring evenings are pretty 
chilly. No, you just come in the kitchen, if 
you don’t mind.” 

He followed her out into the kitchen and 
lit his pipe, being careful to sit near the 
half-opened outer door so that the smoke 
would not linger within. He watched her 
moving back and forth, washing the dishes, 
making a pot of coffee for the watcher up- 
stairs, starting a sponge for bread. The 
little kerosene lamp made a glow about her, 
he thought, as the sunset had done, and he 
wanted to say things to her, crazy things, 
wild things, things he had never said to any 
girl before, for all his past of light loving. 
But he was tongue-tied; and Annie, anx- 
ious, disturbed and trying to see into the 
future, had little to say. Once she spoke, in 
grateful acknowledgment of all he had done 
that day. 

“T can’t help thinking I was led to find 
you this morning,”’ she told him. ‘I don’t 
see how I could have gone along if I hadn’t 
come on you so, and to think you’re willing 
to stay and help—well, it’s a real provi- 
dence. Seems like it was intended.” 

And Frank Willett, he who had always 
been so bold with women, so ready with his 
replies, hardly knew how to answer. But 
at last he managed it. 

“T kind of feel that way about it too.” 
But he did not tell her how differently he 
meant it. 

The smoke of his pipe, strong and fra- 
grant with a sweet common tobacco, drifted 
around them and seeped, little by little, 
through the small house and up the stairs. 
It assailed old Jonathan Claiborne’s nos- 
trils; and because of the very taboo he had 
so sternly put on it, it roused him out of his 
day-long stupor. Slowly he pulled at his 
reluctant eyelids; slowly, slowly they lifted, 
and the black, rebellious eyes peered out, at 
first dully, then in slow protest against this 
breaking of his orders. But he could not 
move and he could not speak. 

Sim Jarrell, fat and flaccid, had leaned 
his head against the bureau, fighting sleep— 
not with much spirit—when he became 
aware of those black and staring eyes. In- 
stantly he came awake. He tiptoed to the 
head of the stairs and whispered loudly, 
“Annie, Annie, come up here.” 

Annie came, hurrying, breathless. She 
hung over her father and spoke to him, but 
his lips twitched aimlessly and he could not 
answer. Only his eyes gathered flame, re- 
buke, stormy question. 

“He don’t know he’s sick,”’ said Annie. 
Then, to him: ‘You had a bad fall, pa, 
and you got to stay in bed a few days.” 
She said it over twice, three times, low and 
distinctly, hoping he would understand. 
But still his fiery eyes sought hers, trying to 
find out who had trespassed against his 
rules. 

“He looks awful cross about something,” 
said Sim Jarrell uneasily. He had never 
liked Jonathan Claiborne, had always been 
afraid of him. 

Annie sighed. 

‘He don’t know why he’s in bed and all. 
Poor pa, it’s terrible hard for him!”’ 

Below, in the kitchen, the young man 
was still smoking, and the faint blue 
wreaths were incense to the shrine where he 
had begun, dumbly, to worship. He was 
unaware, as was Annie, that they were also 
the first intimation to Jonathan Claiborne 
that his omnipotent control of his house, 
his land, his livestock and his child was 
over. Yet it was so, and the old man lay 
there helplessly raging against it. He knew, 
if they did not. 

With a supreme effort he held his eyes 
open, mutely protesting, battling against 
his forced abdication; but at last Nature 
was too strong for him, and his eyes shut 
and he slept, his stertorous, puffing breath 
now eased a little and his face not so ghastly 
beneath his weather-beaten tan. 

“He’s dozed off,’ said Sim. ‘“That’s 


good for him. Maybe he'll be able to say | 


somethin’ in the morning. You go ’long to 
bed, child, and get your rest. You’re going 
to need it. A stroke’s a long business.” 

Reluctantly Annie did as he said, but 
first she went down to Frank. 

“You can take the lamp and go right on 
up the back stairs. There’s a good bed 
there, if there isn’t much else. Good night. 
I'll call you in the morning.” 

“Good night,’’ he said, stretching out 
his hand. 

He wanted terribly to touch the warm 
firmness of her hand, and her look of hesi- 
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Not a Polish~But a 
Weather-proof Lacquer 


VER-BRITE forms a tough, flexible, 

absolutely transparent coating over 
the metal. Weather does not affect it. 
Once easily applied, it keeps the brite 
metal on your car brite a full season with- 
out polishing—always shining in spite 
of rain, mud, snow, sleet or salt air, zero 
or boiling temperature. Wash like the 
rest of your car. Also clears up and keeps 
clear the foggy celluloid curtain lights. 
Tested and approved by leading manu- 
facturers and thousands of car owners 
everywhere. 


Ever-Brite in the Home 


Silver and plated 
dishes and orna- 
ments, brass or 
nickeled hardware, 
chandeliers, bath- 
room fixtures will 
keep shining indef- 
initely when once 
Ever-Brited. Ever- 
Brite is the most ‘ 
durable lacquer known. Costs several 
times the price of banana-oil lacquers to 
manufacture. Cheapest in terms of 
service. 


Banks, Hotels, Office Buildings 


| An all-weather lac- 
quer to save the fuss 
and muss, the time 
and labor, the endless 
scouring and_ polish- 
ing of rails, grilles, el- 
evators, cuspidors, 
metal plates—every- 
thing of polished 
metal—indoors and 
out. 


Ships, Yachts, Clubs 


Instruments, brass 
and machinery on 
ocean ships or pleas- 
ure craft areprotected 
from salt air and 
weather by Ever- ys 
Brite. Clubscan keep L 
their trophies from 
tarnish. A hundred 
uses. 
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Buy Ever-Brite from your garage, acces- 
sory dealer, or hardware store. Handled 
by practically all Willys-Overland and 
Maxwell dealers. Price $1.00 a can, $1.25 
in Canada. 

If you have trouble finding it, send the 
coupon and a dollar, giving your name 
and address and dealer’s name, and we 
will mail you a can prepaid, sufficient 
| for a year’s service on your car. 


Dealers, write for prices 
Durable Products Company, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


| I enclose $1.00 for one can of Ever-Brite: 


Name 


Address 
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OU know how it is. One 
minute to catch the train. 
You spy Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts on the counter—and you 
know that train or no train you 
MUST HAVE AT LEAST ONE 
BAG. Their flavory deliciousness 
awakens a longing that’s not to 
be denied. No wonder. The big- 
gest, plumpest peanuts that ever 
came out of a shell. Roasted toa 
delectable golden brown—and 
salted just right. Planters Peanuts 
are not only the most enticing of 
confections but they are whole- 
some and nutritious as well. The 
Nickel Lunch. You can buy them 
anywhere in the glassine bags 
with the Red Pennant. Even 
though taken from the Planters 
can and sold in the Planters Jar 
they are not Planters Salted 
Peanuts unless they are in the 
glassine bag with the “Planters” 
name and “Mr. Peanut”’ on it. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


MR. PEANUT |; 
REG, US, PAT OFF, 1 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 
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man. But she waited only the least fraction 
of asecond. Her hand came out and grasped 
his and shook it heartily and she smiled. 

“You get a good rest,” she said kindly. 

Satisfied, and yet unsatisfied, he stum- 
bled up the stairs. The bed was comfort- 
able, as she had promised, and he dropped 
on it gratefully, to think of her. He wished 
she would not be quite so easy, so unembar- 
rassed. He didn’t flutter her a bit, as he 
usually fluttered the girls. But it was nice, 
somehow—nicer than anything he had ever 
known. Maybe after she got over being so 
upset about her father—why, of course, a 
nice girl like that wouldn’t be thinking 
about a fellow when her father was so sick, 
and all! Sleep claimed him as it had claimed 
Jonathan Claiborne, just the other side of 
the wall; but his sleep was buoyant, happy. 
He dreamed of the way he was going to 
take hold and make that old farm hum. 
He’dstand by her—he’d help her—he’d —— 

It seemed as if he had slept only a mo- 
ment when he awoke to a glorious ascend- 
ing odor of coffee and frying pancakes, and 
a moment later he heard Annie’s call. He 
leaped up to find the sun in his eyes, and 
when he had rushed downstairs to splash 
in the cold pump water he swaggered into 
the kitchen whistling. 

“T’m going to do a man’s size day’s work 
today, I bet you,”’ he told Annie. 

He could not remember, for the life of 
him, to attune himself to the lugubrious 
thought of the sick man upstairs. The 
sight of Annie in her blue cotton frock that 
matched her serious blue eyes made any 
shadow impossible. But upstairs old Jona- 
than Claiborne heard that impudent whis- 
tle, and his impotent eyes blazed anew 
with wrath, and he tried with all his strength 
to force his lips to speak his angry com- 
mands. 

Sim Jarrell, yawning and stretching, ap- 
peared, but would not have any breakfast. 

““Lexine expects me at home,” he said. 
“So long, Annie, call on me f’r anything 
you need.” 

He left the two young people in a scene 
that might have been wholly domestic. 
They sat at table together, she waited on 
him, they talked of the day’s work. Frank 
bared some of the enthusiasms that had 
lightened his night’s sleep. 

“T’d like to go all over this place, soon as 
the plowing’s done, and get some good idea 
of it, and make a plan for the season’s 
crops. Don’t look to me as if this was good 
corn land, though it might grow sweet 
corn.” 

“The canneries are going to take peas 
and sweet corn as well as tomatoes this 
year—the Weekly said so. But pa never 
will grow things for the canneries.’’ She 
offered this as information, not as a check. 

He pushed back his chair. 

“Well, it’s up to you what you want to 
do, but cannery crops might be worth look- 
ing into.” 

He went on out to the plowing and Annie 
started her day’s round, broken by visits to 
the sick room. She gave Jonathan Clai- 
borne what ease and comfort she could, but 
his expression worried her. Still, she did not 
guess the real reason. Doctor Tithelow 
drove in for a few minutes and pronounced 
his patient better. 

“Will he be able to talk any time soon, 
do you think, doctor?’”’ Annie asked, fol- 
lowing him downstairs. “I kind of feel he 
wants to say something, he looks so sort of 
fierce and eager and struggling out of his 
eyes.” 

“T can’t tell. Maybe he’ll talk, and 
maybe he won’t. We’ll just have to wait 
and see. By him opening his eyes so soon— 
some of ’em lays for two-three days, you 
know, without a change—I think he may 
be able to speak again pretty soon.” 

Perhaps it was Jonathan Claiborne’s 
harsh will that forced his unwilling flesh to 
speech. Two days after his stroke, as 
Annie was bending over him, tending him, 
he gave his bitterness, his resentment, his 
struggle against losing mastery of all he 
held dear a violent utterance. One word— 
“No!” It startled Annie, but thrilled her 
with joy. 

“Oh, pa, you can speak!”’ she cried. 

“ No!” 

“Can you hear me—can you under- 
stand me?” 

SEIN Gil? 

“Do you hurt—do you feel sick any- 
wheres?” 

oe No!” 

Gradually she came to comprehend, as 
did he, that this was the only thing he could 
say. Strive and struggle, pull on the reluc- 
tant muscles as he would, ‘‘no”’ was his sole 


_lightened. But mostly it 


utterance. It expressed the profoy 
tion of his life as none other eq 
done. ; * 
Gradually Annie came to 
inflection, for with a certain ¢ 
could shade it, change its me 
times it meant yes, she was g 


times it was a request for someth 
she would search about until sk 
what he wanted—the shade lowe 
haps, or a drink of water, or hj 


meant. 
was—denial, refusal, rejection, py 
He would say “No!” with all h 
when neighbors appeared, and An 
ized that he did not want them, | 
they were, any more than he had 
them when he was well. He y 
“No!” at sight of the doctor, go th 
knew he wanted as little attenc 
possible, because it would be so. 
pay for it. But harshest of all, yen, 
he would spit “No!” at the sight: 
Willett. a) 
Yet there were times when . 
forced to call on Frank to lift ar 
father in bed. There was no one 
she always did it with distress, 
upset him so. ‘No!’ he would 
“No, no, no!”” as Frank advance; 
him, and his eyes blazed, all the r 
ously because Frank was so earnes 
passionate, so unconcerned wi 
beyond doing what he could to m 
comfortable. If Frank had been 
or had answered the old man’s } 
kind, it might have appeased him, 
would have made them equals. 
as Frank pitied him and disre 
black dislike he was Frank’s infe 
Something of this Annie compn 
but she did not speak of it to Fra 
could not offer such an insult to 
heartedness, his generous willingne 
And there was something more, 
her life had she been so happy. 
that it was wrong for her to he s 
while her father lay helpless upst 
happiness persisted. It was as i 
shadows of her life had lifted. Shi 
tirelessly in the house, and when ¢ 
chance went out to the fields and 
beside Frank as she had worked b 
father. Then she was happiest, — 
The farm was aware of its kind 


that he could not leave and saw. 
bloom and be 


them out, one by one, to Fra 
talked them over. Plant for 
this year? By all means. 
Frank asked the neighbors 
and they confirmed him. I 
thing to do, they said unani 
gave him sound advice as to 
of this packer and of that. 
“A contract’s good’s far as it 
man’s character is worth lots 
contract he makes,” 
Thomas shrewdly. He liked 
Frank and advise him, taci 
with masculine solidarity — 
would be swayed by Frank’s a 
So she was—swayed; bu 
convinced at first, though it 
own inclination, and she had been 
to suggest it. She had brought out } 
silenced opinions more for the pl 


not even consider when he was We) 
command. But yet how foolish no’ 
when it was their greatest chance 
perity for the year! If she insiste 
old corn, wheat and hay triumvit? 
would be as poor as ever in the fall! 
must have money to pay Frank’s wi 
the doctor's bill. | 
The canners were making good Q 
and they would advance money té 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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o dirt can cling 
to this white woodwork 


‘love white woodwork,’’ a woman said re- 
ly, “but we have three little children—and 
: know how their hands soil it !”” 


fillions of people do know! 


Jirt from little fingers— unavoidable dust and 
that invades every home—a damp cloth 
iremove it all from woodwork painted with 
teled Sunlight. That is why Barreled Sun- 
: zis being used everywhere today. 


‘he amazing difference between Barreled Sun- 
: and ordinary flat finish white paint is shown 
ie photographs in the circles below. 


rreled Sunlight is a paint made by a special process 
ch produces a surface so smooth that the finest par- 
|; of dust or dirt cannot sink in. A surface so smooth 
syou can wash it as easily as white tile. 

frreled Sunlight is being used today not only in 
12s but in hotels and apartment houses and in busi- 
sand industrial interiors of every type. It costs less 
? enamel, is easier to apply and requires fewer coats. 
‘coat is generally sufficient over a previously painted 
| surface. Where more than one coat is necessary use 
veled Sunlight Undercoat first. 

firreled Sunlight comes ready mixed in cans from half- 
ito five-gallon size and in barrels and half-barrels. It 
ye easily tinted where color is desired. Sold at leading 
i: stores throughout the country. If your dealer can- 
upply you, write to us. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
j Factory and Main Offices 


ESE Dandi icediaast 


etre Aeneas 


8 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
-York—350 Madison Ave. St. John, N. B., Canada 
ago—659 Washington Blvd. Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St. 
afrancisco—38 O’Farrell St. Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 


Distributors in all principal cities of the U. S. A. 
Dealers everywhere 
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Barreled Sunlight is ideal not only for woodwork but for the walls of kitchen, 
bathroom, etc. It can be kept clean as easily as white tile. 


Save the surface and 


you save all * ind Nami 


6 things to know about Barreled Sunlight 
1. Washes like tile 


. BARRELED! SUNLIGHT 
° 2. Easy to apply 


<DINARY FLAT FINISH 
WHITE PAINT 


These photographs were taken through a powerful micro- 3. Costs less than enamel 
scope by an entirely disinterested scientific laboratory. 4 

Each paint was magnified to the same degree. They show 4. Requires fewer coats 
clearly why the surface of ordinary flat finish white paint 

soils so easily. It is actually rough, uneven, porous. The 5 

smooth finish of Barreled Sunlight resists dirt and can be 6 


washed like tile. 


. Can be tinted any color 


. Guaranteed to remain white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign 
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(Continued from Page 94) 
needed fertilizer and seed. Sweet corn, 
peas, tomatoes, and herself and Frank to 
plant and till and harvest them! She was 
confident of success, and yet she hesitated. 
At last she went upstairs and sat down on 
the edge of Jonathan Claiborne’s bed and 
told him exactly how things stood. 

“It’s the only way I know to keep out of 
debt, pa,’’ she concluded. ‘‘I hate to do the 
things you wouldn’t like, and I didn’t feel 
that I could do them unless I told you. But 
it seems to me it’s right.” 

“No,” said Jonathan Claiborne, his eyes 
flaming. ‘‘No, no!’’ And Annie knew that 
he meant it. 

She got up off the bed and leaned over 
him to shift his pillows to greater ease. She 
did it tenderly, carefully. 

“I’m sorry you feel thataway, pa. But 
I’ve got to do what’s right, just as you’ve 
got to. I reckon it can’t be helped.” 

It was terrific and sinister, the battle of 
wills that went on in that small house. 
Though his body might be but a useless 
hulk and his tongue able to utter but one 
word, Jonathan Claiborne had never been 
more intensely alive, had never projected 
his personality more strongly from him 
toward his desires, his autocracy. Annie felt 
it, but now Frank stood between her and 
her father and warded off his power. He 
could not reach Frank. He could not pene- 
trate him. Unconsciously, infuriatingly, 
Frank used his will against the old man, 
finding him negligible. He could not under- 
stand Annie’s tradition of obedience, for he 
had never known Jonathan Claiborne save 
as a dumb and broken creature. 

Next year! Annie pondered what the 
words signified. If he meant to stay it 
would be wonderful beyond anything! 
There never was a man in the neighborhood 
who worked so long and so well. Where he 
had forgotten the ways of the farm, he 
easily took them up again at her direction. 
And there was his friendship. She could talk 
to him, and he actually made her laugh 
with his stories and his jokes. The sound 
of laughter was strange in that house. Se- 
renity Annie had had, but never mirth, the 
causeless, gay mirth of all young people. 
Frank brought it to her. 

It was in April that Jonathan Claiborne 
was stricken, and it was June when Doctor 
Tithelow said that he might be brought 
downstairs and propped into a chair for 
part of the day at least. 

“That’s good,’ said Frank heartily. 
“T’ll fix that old chair in the setting room 
with a front piece for his legs to stretch out 
on. I’ll fetch him down tomorrow.” 

Annie told her father of the plan. 

“No!” he snapped. ‘‘No! No!’ 
she could not believe he meant it. 

“Why, pa,” she protested, ‘‘it’ll do you 
a lot of good. You'll be better soon’s you 
can get outside and smell the fresh air and 
set in the sunshine.” 

“No, no!” 

But she disregarded him. 

“Don’t feel so distressed about it, pa,’ 
she begged. ‘It’s the right thing to do. If 
it wasn’t, indeed I wouldn’t do it. I want 
to see you getting round again, pa. This’ll 
help you.” 

“No, no, no, no!” 

It availed him nothing. The big chair 
with its leg rest contrived by the man he 
hated was cushioned generously with quilts 
and pillows, and then Frank carried him 
down and placed him in it. They had 
chosen a sheltered corner of the back porch 
for him, because the day was so beautiful 
and so balmy that it seemed a shame to 
leave him in the house. Jonathan Clai- 
borne reclined there, his knotted, useless 
hands spread open on the quilt that coy- 
ered his lap, an old shawl that had been his 
wife’s thrown round his sagging shoulders. 
He looked out over his fields and saw how 
they smiled, promising a harvest such as 
they had never yielded to him, and his soul 
was shaken with the injustice of it. 

“No, no, no, no!” he cried, with such 
evident anguish that Annie was near to 
tears. 

“He can’t bear to see it, and him not able 
to work,” she said, misinterpreting. ‘Oh, 
Frank, he makes me feel like that hawk 
you shot the other day, and broke its wing. 
Pa looks like he was struggling just the 
same way. I can’t stand it.” 

“There, there,’ said Frank, himself 
moved, but more by her distress than her 
father’s. ‘‘Don’t take on so. It’s hard for 
him, but the change is a-going to do him a 
lot of good, see if it don’t.” 

“No,” said old Jonathan Claiborne; 
“nOseh Ose 
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But he was helpless against them, and 
they were intent on what they felt was the 
right thing for him—right to go against his 
every wish, his every habit, his every in- 
tention and desire! Annie would never 
have dared to do it alone. It was this impu- 
dent young stranger who incited her to it 
and turned her from her lifelong path of 
filial duty. All the little hates and preju- 
dices of Jonathan Claiborne’s soul rolled to- 
gether into one were as nothing to the hate 
and prejudice with which he beheld this 
young usurper, careless, laughing, smoking 
his fragrant tobacco with a cheerful disre- 
gard of the passionate, reiterated ‘‘No, no!” 
with which he tried to express his dis- 
pleasure and resentment. 


Her Father Lay Exactly as She 
Had Left Him 


“There now, Mr. Claiborne, what’s 
eating you?”’ Frank said to him one 
evening with a touch of real solicitude 
and concern. ‘‘ Look, everything’s going fine. 
The cattle’s all right, the crops are all right— 
Miss Annie, she’s all right. Why, things 
might be a lot worse.”’ 

The old man forbore to use his one word, 
feeling its inadequacy, but detestation 
leaped out of his eyes. Frank had carried 
him up to bed and gently laid him down, 
covering him as thoughtfully as Annie 
could have done. He drew back a little as 
the force of that look struck him, and 
blinked his own eyes. Then he came down- 
stairs, shaking his head. Annie was getting 
supper. 

“Your pa, he sure don’t like me,’’ said 
Frank. “I suppose I can’t blame him get- 
ting a grouch on the world, laid up so and 
not able to talk and thoughts just buzzing 
round in his head. But I haven’t meant to 
hurt his feelings, anything I’ve said or 
done, Miss Annie.” 

“It’s pa’s way and always has been,” she 
told him gently. ‘‘He don’t like anybody 
much. Set down—everything’s ready.” 

They ate in silence, save for a word or so 
about the crops. 
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“‘Peas’ll be ready for the cannery next 
week. They look bully.” 

“Sweet corn looks good too. Unde’ 
George says it’s the best anywhere around.” 

“T never knew it, but I reckon I’m a 
born farmer.” 

“You’re taking on our talk. You said 
‘guess’ when you came. Now you say 
‘reckon’ like we do.” 

Her voice was teasing, gay, a voice she 
never knew she possessed before Frank 
came—a real girl’s voice. 

When the meal was over Frank lounged 
out onto the porch with his pipe. It was a 
perfect July night, warm and soft as a vel- 
vet blanket, silvered with myriad stars and 
a dim little crescent moon slipping down 
into the apple orchard, scented with dewy 
grass and tuned to an orchestra of a thou- 
sand soft noises of the night, with a lone 
whippoorwill for soloist. 

“Don’t go upstairs right yet,” he called 
in to Annie. ‘“‘Come out a while with me.” 

It was Annie’s custom to sit beside her 
father in the evenings, sometimes reading 
the Weekly to him, sometimes talking, 
more often in silence, busy with her sewing 
or mending. She did not feel that he really 
wanted her, but she could not leave him 
there forlornly alone. Still, there was no 
reason why she should not spend a few 
minutes with Frank before she went up. So 
she went out on the porch and sank into the 
nearest chair. 

“My, it is nice out here,” she said. ‘‘I 
never saw so many stars.” 

Frank looked up at her worshipingly. So 
lovely, so high, so steady, and yet so di- 
vinely human. He could not say these 
things, but he could feel 
them. And more—this was 
a lover’s night. Its beauty 
loosed his tongue; its 
warmth and silencemocked 
his reticence, laid compul- 
sion on him to tell all that 
was in his heart. 


“Oh, Annie,’’ he began, still hesitant, 
“Y’m nothing. I’m nobody. Just a fool 
careless fellow that’s somehow stumbled 
against the biggest thing he ever knew. 
I’ve not said a word, but you surely must’ve 
seen—how I feel about you. I’m just crazy 
about you, Annie girl. Can’t you—won’t 
you care a little bit about me? I’m not 
worth it, but I can’t help asking, for I love 
you till I don’t know what I’m doing or 
saying, or whether I’m standing on my 
head or my heels. Annie if 

“Don’t,” said Annie. 
it hurt you so!” 

“Tt does hurt me—it hurts me till I can 
hardly stand it! Annie, that all you got to 
say to me?”’ 

“Why no, you big baby. My goodness, 
don’t you know—I never cared a snap for 
any fellow but you.” 

He had his arms around her. 

“How could I know? You been as cool 
as spring water. I couldn’t hardly tell if 
you knew I was here. Oh, Annie, tell me 
it’s real! Tell me it’s real! My head’s 
going round.” 


“You sound as if 


n in b | 
March 


She stroked his hair, she p 
against her shoulder as if h 
little boy. 

“Tt’s real,’ she said slow! 
realest thing that ever happene 
and the best. All is ——"m 

She hesitated, a cloud co 


“Well, I don’t know wha 
do. He’s always been so ma 
the fellows round about tried 
me. He always said I shoul 
ried whilst he lived, that I ha d 
duty by him as a daughter.” 

Frank laughed, a shout of 
happiness. 

“Say, I owe the old man a Ic 
the other boys off. He’s my 
after all. But don’t you wor 
honey. He’ll be willing. He'll 
right thing to do. We couldn 
living like this, two young peor 
a house, and me so wild af 
couldn’t’vestoodit. I’d’ve 

“T wouldn’t’ve let you go 

“Anyways, I’m not going 
honey, let’s get married re 
you?” ‘ 

“T don’t see why we sho 
nothing to hinder. Frank, I 
stairs and tell pa.” 

She went up with misgivin 
should be so angry that he 
other stroke! Suppose it sh 
Then his death would be 
would have murdered him— 
father, helpless, ill and alon 

His restless piercing eyes q 
and she sat down beside him 
to collect her thoughts, stren 
lution. 

“Pa,” she said at last, “F 
marry me, and I want to 

“No, no, no!” He said it w 
strength; his eyes were lit wi 

Hesitating for words, sigh 
forth her simple thesis. 

“T was afraid you’d feel thi 
I—I wisht I could make you see 
When you was up and around I: 
like you wanted, for that was you 
you had the say of everything. } 
it’s my life. I got to do what Is 
pa. Why do you grudge me marn 
married, and you thought a le 
remember how you looked wher 
child though I was. And Franl 
man, and he’s worked so har 
on the place. I don’t wan 
anything against Frank, pa.’ 

“No, no!”’ 

It was denunciation, unpl 

“You think it over, pa,” 
“It makes me feel so mean 

you when you're helples 
right.” 

She made him ready 
gently and carefully, thoi 
feel in his body the str 
and resentment against 
iterated ‘‘No, no!” be 
against her will. But it d 
down. These few mon 
life, released from the ten 
tocracy, had helped Anni 
ing courage. She was 
knew it, and she loved her fre\ 
dimly she saw that it was dea/ 
if it cost her father such distres 
always oddly pitied him for hi! 

and frustrated nature, but it cow! 
vail on her again. To love, to § 
was right. There was her simple & 
rule for all things, and by that shé 
she must go on and do the sane} 
sound thing, the thing that mean) 
To refuse to marry Frank, to tur) 
farm to her father’s old negative 2 
to. become too much like her 
change her nature for his, andl 
not do it. . 

Aunt Millie and Unc’ George, 
of the contemplated marriage, | 
and jocund approval. 

“The very thing I’ve been ef 
declaimed Aunt Millie, kissing An? 
“T’ve had my eye on Frank fort 
since he come along so miraclo, 
time when he was sorely needed. 
get married right away, my chil@ 
a-going to give you a piece of 
Swiss for your wedding dress an( 
make it up.” 

“T would like to be married 
always intended to if I ever gow 
But, Aunt Millie, it’s too muc! 
from you.” wm i 

“You go on, child. Me with 1! 
and just itching fer a chancet 

(Continued on Page 10 
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You want varnished surfaces 
children won't mar, weather | ’ : 

, 
won't injure, scalding water It is a delight to ter the woodwork of one’s 
won't turn white. Certain- | | home enameled. Certain-teed Enamel, in 
teed Universal Varnish com- { saa soft, delicate tones, gives a smooth, tile- 
bines all these qualities with ig like, lustrous surface that is easily cleaned 
a posuaiel finish, and always attractive. 


PS en mame 


ypearance of your home pro- 
p)aracter of the man who lives 
it express your taste by choos- 
|: many attractive shades of 
douse Paint. 


Now for your walls—you want 

them in good taste. Certain-teed 

Flat Wall Paint, in many attractive 

PZ, colors, produces a soft, beautiful 
| finish that can be washed. 


ae 7 Does ee 


Practical Game be pene use ; linoleum 
in many of their rooms. Certain- 
teed Linoleum in many attractive 
patterns is quite easily cleaned and 
a real economy. 


Your rags will be the finishing touch 
to your home. Certain-teed FloorteX 
Rugs, in attractive patterns, com- 
bine beauty and utility. They are 
inexpensive, durable, easy to clean, 


aE Si Mat RSME Si UNSURE IES ARERR 


MV ae Build to endure 


| n, are converted by skilled workers into more than a 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS 


of which more than one hundred are 
included in the following 
classifications : 


ed Certain-teed products which will help you, at mod- 
ost, to have a better home. 


Asphalt Roofings 
Asphalt Shingles 
House Paints 


'tain-teed products dre available to you wherever you i Varnishes 
vach is made to serve best its particular use. Each is Enamels 
© a rigid standard of quality. Each, through economies piers 


d by large scale production and distribution under a 
management, sells at a most reasonable price. 


iether it be in the construction of a new home, or the 
ng or redecorating of your present home, Certain-teed 
2ts will give you, as they have given millions, certain 
tion and enduring service. 


TH 


CERTAIN-TEED 


Gypsum Plasters 
Gypsum Blocks 
Keene’s Cement 
Battleship Linoleum 
Inlaid Linoleum 


Linoleum Rugs 
Oilcloth 
[PLOORTEX 

(Felt Base Floor Coverings) 


FLOORTEX RUGS 


100 
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Use BRONZE 
or COPPER Screens 
for Hard Wear 


and Long Service 


Sturdy Copper screens in 
Pullman car windows are 
a familiar sight. 


Copper and Bronze 
(Bronze screening is 90% 
copper) have no stronger 
endorsement than this use; 
for the Pullman Company 
buys Copper on the basis 
of actual experience with 
screening materials. 


Exposed to every weather 
condition, these Copper 
screens make good, year 
after year. 


Toscreen any building — 
home, hotel, hospital or 
apartment—you, too, will 
find Copper or Bronze the 
best and most economical. 


Ordinary screen has to 
be painted, patched and re- 
placed periodically. Bronze 
or Copper screening will last 
for a generation or longer. 


The slight difference in 
first cost is returned to you 
over and over again. Use 
Copper or Bronze screen- 
ing. It pays. 


Copper and Bronze are cheaper be- 
cause you pay for them only ONCE. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 


Write for a copy of a new book— 
“The Story of Copper and Brass” —in 
rotogravure. Something different. 


TUTTO TTT 


| body likes you. 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
pretty girl for her wedding. That’ll be my 
present to you. I know how a girl feels 
about finery when she gets married, I 
reckon. I had a changeable silk and a pair 
of gold bracelets and I thought I was 
grander’n the Queen of Sheby.”’ 

On the way home she confided to Une’ 
George: 

“T may be onchristian and mean, but 
there’s a lot of satisfaction to me in seeing 
old Jonty Claiborne laying there not able 
to spile that child’s happiness. He can hol- 
ler no, no, till he splits his lung, but it won’t 
stop that wedding. I’m going over there 
tomorrow with goods fer the wedding dress 


and my roll of patterns.’’ 


“T think I'll give them that young 


zal heifer,” said practical Unc’ George. ‘I’ve 
| always thought a lot of Annie, and that 


heifer’ll make her a good cow. When did 
they figure to have the wedding?” 

“After morning service, Sunday two 
weeks. They said there wasn’t any reason 
to put it off.” 

“No more there is.”’ 

“They’ll make a handsome couple,” said 
romantic Aunt Millie. “Frank’s a gallant- 
looking feller, and Annie’d be a beauty if 
she was only dressed in something that 
didn’t come out of the rag bag.” 

It was true. Annie, in fresh white Swiss, 
ruffled and thin, with white shoes and stock- 
ings and a wide white hat, was startlingly 
beautiful. Those at the church agreed that 
they hardly knew her. And Frank was tall 


| and straight, clean shaven, with the sol- 
| dier’s swagger in the lilt of his walk and the 


squareness of his broad shoulders. His best 


| suit didn’t fit him too badly, and his straw 


hat had a bright striped band. Aunt Mil- 
lie had brought Annie a big bunch of 
pink thousand-leaf roses-that matched her 


| cheeks. So they were married, and the sun 


shone on them, and friendly feeling sur- 


| rounded them, for it had made something 


of a stir in the neighborhood, a wedding 
with such a flavor of unusualness. 

Others than Aunt Millie and Une’ George 
came and brought gifts and good wishes. 
Annie was quite overwhelmed by this 
cloudburst of neighborliness, expressed as 
it was in lemonade sets, towels, glass butter 
dishes, sugar bowls, some specially fine 
seed corn, three magnificent bride’s cakes, 


| a chenille table cover, two infant piglings, 


a tablecloth and napkins, a lamp, a pickle 
fork, a patchwork quilt and a dozen jars of 
homemade preserves. She looked at them 
with ecstatic awe. 

“T certainly never knew I had so many 
friends,” she told Frank over and over 
again. 

“T could’ve told you how much ever’- 
My gracious, they can’t 
help it, honey, any more’n I can.” 

Only old Jonathan Claiborne, angry and 
estranged and helpless, refused to join in 


| the day’s rejoicing. When Annie came to 


him before she went to the church, he did 
not soften at the sight of her radiance, her 
loveliness, the appeal of her bridal garb. 

“No! No! No!” he parroted still fiercely, 
still unreconciled. 

“Oh, pa,” said Annie, ‘if you could only 
be a little happy, too, it’d take such a load 
off my mind.” 

Butstill he flung at her hisscowling “‘No!”’ 

Shestooped and kissed him shyly—she did 
not remember when she had ever kissed 
him before—and went on, leaving him 
there in his defiant bitterness. Perhaps it 
was the very excess of his desperation that 
drove him to the effort—the effort made so 
many times before and always without suc- 
cess, the effort to raise himself with his 
right arm, to pull up the dead weight of his 
other side, to move of himself, to feel again 
the mastery of his own body. He strove 
and struggled, sweat on his forehead, his 
teeth clenched and his lips drawn back 
in a strange grim travail. And then—he 
achieved, he won! He got himself upright, 
away from the weary pillows, and though 
his left arm swung stupid and numb, and 
his left leg lay like a log, he had done the 
impossible—he had sat alone once more, of 
his own strength and volition, not because 
someone he hated had lifted and placed 
him so! 

If his stricken throat would have per- 
mitted, he would have shouted aloud with 
joy. Exultation flooded him. This was the 
first step, this was the beginning. He would 
get well now. He would be well and strong 
and powerful again, and take his rightful 
place once more. He would drive out the 
young fool who had taken his place, he 
would properly chastise his erring daughter. 
In his thoughts, twisted and tortured as his 
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body, he took no account of reality. He 
saw himself restored, made whole again. 
And then 

“No,” he said; ‘‘no, no, no!’’ And he 
meant no to all this light and trifling life 
that had come into his austere, God-fearing 
house since his illness, all this going against 
his will, his desires. He looked forward and 
saw his will again paramount and all things 
as they were before. He looked forward 
and saw his land once more out of alien 
hands, his child once more under his rule. 

When Annie returned from her wedding 
she found him lying as he had been when 
she went away. He meant to be canny, to 
use his strength carefully, to exercise it 
only when he was alone, so that finally he 
might turn on them and confound and ruin 
them all, even as the blind and captive 
Samson had shaken down the house of the 
Philistines. He let Frank lift and help him 
without his usual protesting ‘“No!’”’ And 
in his heart he prayed—prayed as he had 
never prayed in the days of his strength, 
prayed to his God who was a just God and 
a jealous God and a God of vengeance for 
the righteous. 

They were very happy, Frank and 
Annie. For the first time there was some- 
one who really cared about her, thought 
about her, claimed more from her than her 
labor. Frank wanted her love, her atten- 
tion. He was childishly jealous, which 
pleased and amused her. 

“T hate to so much as have another fel- 
low look at you,” he told her; “and yet it 
makes me feel all set up and cocky to think 
how they all must envy me.”’ 

“You think up a lot of things that ain’t 
so,” she told him, laughing. “Nobody en- 
vies you. You're foolish.” 

“Foolish about you and always expect 
to be, Mrs. Willett.’ 

Annie flung out her arms. 

“Oh, Frank,” she cried, ‘it’s so grand to 
say right out all the things in my heart! 
I didn’t suppose there was ever, anywhere, 
anybody like you.” 

“Well, Annie girl, I know there isn’t any- 
body anywherelikeyou. Therecouldn’tbe.”’ 

“And I’m so sinful proud of you, Frank. 
Look at the farm! It never did so well. 
I don’t see how pa can help being pleased.” 

“But I think he is. He’s not near so 
crusty to me when I’m waiting on him. 
I think he likes me better.” 

Annie laughed again, and upstairs old 
Jonathan Claiborne knitted his brows 
fiercely at the gay sound. 

“Maybe I’m partial, but I don’t see how 
he can help liking you.” 

To be young, to be strong, to love, to 
work in the sunshine and know the fruitful 
kindliness of all the little earth gods—this 
makes a perfect life. It was not light work, 
but it seemed easy to them. And the land, 
nursed and tended and fed, gave them its 
bounty freely. The peas were heavy-filled 
pods; the sweet corn ripened evenly—thick, 
sweet, milky grains; the tomatoes were big 
and meaty, rich-colored, weighty in the 
hand. Annie was astounded at the cannery 
checks; she found it hard to believe in such 
good fortune. 

“We can paint the house,” she said. 

“And get you a winter coat with fur on 
it, and a blue hat. I want to see you in a 
blue hat to match your eyes, Annie.” 

“We better get a new cultivator and 
some harness, and we must lay some by, 
Frank. Maybe next year things won’t go 
so good.” 

“Next year things’ll go better; don’t you 
worry about that. I want you to have some 
pretty things like other girls. You’ve never 
had any, as far as I can see—and some nice 
things in the house too.” 

“T don’t want things, Frank. 
you.” 

Upstairs Jonathan Claiborne bided his 
time. When they were safely out of the 
house he tried his feeble strength, pulled 
himself up, first sitting, and finally to a 
standing posture, insecure, unbalanced, 
maintained only by a frenzied clutch of his 
right hand on the bedpost, but standing. 
If he had had a stick he would have dared a 
step; but he had none, and there was no 
way to make his want known, even if he 
had been willing to release his secret by 
doing so. His heavy, dragging left leg, his 
useless arm, precluded the possibility of 
walking without support. He was not yet 
able to articulate any word but his constant 
wearisome ‘“‘No!”’ But he had confidence 
that hewas getting better; he was sustained 
by his will. 

He listened to what Annie told him about 
the crops, the money, their plans for prog- 
ress and improvement, quivering with 


I’ve got 


anger, but silent. He must wa 
was coming. He set the bond. 
his tongue. He closed his e 
would not see the anger ane 
them. But inwardly he was 
To be set aside, overlooked! ] 
say he was neglected, for bot! 
Frank cared for him though 
far more than ordinary care; 
normal upward tide of life he 
place. He was an old stubbor, 
stubbornness could neither diy 
that tide. 


Ah, but wait until he was 
Wait—wait! Fy 


He did blaze out once, j 
in early winter, when 
aside one night as they we: 
for bed. 

“T don’t want you to de 
ing, Annie,’’ Frank said 1 
then it was clear to Jonz 
that Annie was going to havea 
he screamed. “No! No!” } 
terrible. 

“You go out of the room, 
said gently. “Please, honey 

He shut the door behin 
turned to his father-in-law; 

“Now look here, Mr. 
you’re helpless and all 
easy with Annie. I wo 
being upset and worried n 
man, she’s your daughter, 
and blood, and this child t 
is of your blood too. Sick 
cert’n’y ought to have some 

Jonathan Claiborne close 
felt that he was dying of rag 
this tramp picked up on 
him his duty, to lay comman 
Perhaps he would have died th 
if he had not had the prospect o 
live for. The day when he wor 
scourge them all, and most 
scum, this vermin of the roads 
to oppose him. Frank drew 
him, puzzled. Dimly he coulc 
thing of that silent, warring 1 
yet—shucks, that was nonsens 
man was just peevish, like al 
He was sorry he’d spoken go r 
he’d done it before he thought, 
of Annie. He couldn’t bear th 
thing should touch Annie. 

“You see how it is,’ he wi 
lower key; ‘‘we both got tot 
her. Well, now, I’ll just slic 
quilts and I reckon you’ll be co 

The days went on peacefully 
dark days of winter. It was not 
Frank could not do odd jobs c 
around the barn and stable, m 
warm and weather-tight. He 
the old harness and oiled it. H 
all the tools and implements t 
in good order, and pruned t! 
awkwardly enough, for this w 
time he had ever done anythin 
and Unc’ George Thomas show 
and poked fun at him good-nat 

““All the same, you ought to 
good crop of apples offen them 
old man promised. 

There was always the sto 
chickens to feed, and Frank lear 
so as to spare Annie from do 
brought in her wood and water, 
she protested. 

“You think no woman ever 
before, seems to me,” she tease 

““My wife never had,” he t 
berly. | 

He was serious these days, . 
had lost some of his boyish | 
loved him more for that. Hi 
was heavenly sweet to her. § 
doubts or misgivings about th! 
would be a boy, and it woul 
Frank, and it would be gay 
like him. She bloomed with ha) 
was supremely content. She ' 
her work singing, and the soul 
to Jonathan Claiborne and moc 
he panted and sweated to use hi 
turning strength. 

And it was returning. N 
stricken side, though he imagine 
too, was better. But he was le 
to handle himself, to manage 
that was only half a body, and | 
some of its old uses and skill. ! 
day he pulled himself up, agait! 
and again, but he would not get 
bed while there was anyone in 
They would hear him and find! 
when Annie and Frank went ou 
he doubled his endeavor. By) 
chair before him he could get 
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Console Model 550 
Price $200 
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We made 491 reproducers 


Upright Model 450 
Price $175 


Columb 


for the 


New Columbia 
Phonograph 


Hive YEARS AGO we determined to make 
a new phonograph which would be the finest 
the world had ever produced. To-day that 
phonograph is an accomplished fact. It is new 
throughout—so new and revolutionary from the 
standpoint of construction that it has astounded 
the industry. 


Think of a reproducer, for instance, which 
absolutely controls vibration. We did not do it 
easily. 491 reproducers were made by us before 
the secret was discovered. 


To-day it is no longer a secret. You see it in 
the tiny steel shock absorbers with which this 
reproducer is equipped, and which absorb the 
impacts of excessive vibration. The blaring, 
trumpeting sounds in all phonograph music 1n 
the past were caused by excessive vibration. All 
this 1s absorbed by the new Columbia reproducer. 


Thanks to this ingenious device, the tone of 


the New Columbia is marvelously pure. There 
is not a trace of blast or blare to mar your enjoy- 
ment of the music. Nor is there any change of 
pitch. You hear a soprano as a soprano, and not 
acontralto—a violin asa violin, and nota ’cello. 


The New Columbia motor is as remarkable 
an achievement as the new reproducer. It is 
accurate and efficient as the finest watch, and is 
practically wear-proof and trouble-proof. Con- 
nected with the motor is the new automatic start 
and non-set automatic stop. It starts the 
music when you move the tone-arm over, and 
the record stops revolving when the music 
stops. This new feature like all the others is 
exclusive to the New Columbia. Exclusive 
also are the pipe organ tone-control leaves, 
which enable you to subdue the music without 
muffing it or shutting it off. 


The cabinet designs for this new phonograph 
are beautiful examples of modern skill in design, 


‘and the dark, rich woods will harmonize with 


any furniture in any room. The New Columbia 
comes in both console and upright models. 


Prices $50 to $600 


Columbia New Process Records have a quiet 
surface which does away with needle noise. 
And they bring you the world’s best music. 


They can be played on any phonograph. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
347 Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada 
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before we found one good enough 


Tiny steel shock ab- 
sorbers here absorb 
excessive vibration 
and eliminate blast. 


Showing the lami- 
nated construction of 
Columbia New Proc- 
ess Records The 
outer, or playing sur- 
faces, are made of a 
substance over which 
B the needle travels 

almostinaudibly. The 

centre core is built 
much harder to resist 
warping andbreaking, ,j 
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The Blabon Dispensary for first aid, shown above, has a Blabon floor of 
Inlaid Linoleum, red-and-black tile pattern No. 106. 


The sanitary floor 
for any building! 


Many industrial concerns, in considering the 
health and efficiency of their employees, have 
established dispensaries or first-aid stations. The 
ideal floor for this purpose is a Blabon “Invincible” 
Battleship, Plain, or Inlaid Linoleum. When 
permanently laid and waxed, it forms a sanitary, 
durable and resilient floor that can be easily 
cleaned by merely going over it with a damp 
cloth. 

Linoleum is ideal for hospitals, public 
institutions, libraries, stores, offices, auditoriums 
or any buildings where large assemblages gather. 
With its smooth, splinterless, crackless surface 
there is nothing to hold dust or dirt. Being 
non-absorbent, liquids spilled upon it are readily 
removed. A Blabon floor of Inlaid, Plain, or 
“Invincible” Battleship Linoleum is quiet and 
comfortable to walk upon, is adapted to fireproof 

construction and is low in cost. 
F See There are many places where Blabon Printed 
| Planning the Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
PevoorHors. used to advantage. 

Any good department or furniture store can 
| show you Blabon Art Linoleums. For genuine 
linoleum look for the name Blabon. 

i Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
| tary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern 


Home,” will be sent free upon request. Address us at 
Nicetown Station, Philadelphia. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Wepol Th le 
ey 


zs. 


‘ 
= Se 


Write for this new 32- 
page, 8’’x 11’ brochure, 
“Planning the Color 
Schemes for Your 
Home.” Beautifully 
illustrated in color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
U.S. upon receipt of 
“fl V5..cents: 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 
base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or 


sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt 
paper floor coverings have a black interior which is 
easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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room and back, a short journey enough, 
but to him a pilgrimage. 

If Annie had not been so absorbed in 
Frank and the coming child, she might 
have guessed what her father was doing. 
The first few months after his shock, the 
enforced idleness had put a film of flesh 
over his gaunt bones—pale, flabby, poor 
flesh. But now his efforts to use himself 
again melted that off and left him star- 


| tlingly well in appearance, though some of 


his dark, weather-beaten tan had faded. 


| And as the winter yielded into a smiling, 


whimsical, stirring spring, he felt the sap 
of it in his old bones as well. He was 
better—he was getting well. What if it was 


| slow—painfully, fearfully slow? Sap must 


moye slowly in old bones, as in old trees. 
He could wait. He schooled himself to a 


| sour patience. 


Frank and Annie were married in July. 
It was early May when their child was 
born, just a year and a few weeks from the 
day when Jonathan Claiborne had fallen 
at his plow. The child was not a boy, and 
it did not resemble Frank. It was Annie in 
miniature, an infantile likeness so quaintly 
exact that it was amusing tosee. There were 


| Annie’s blue eyes, Annie’s fair skin, Annie’s 
| brown hair, albeit nothing much but fuzz, 
_ and there was Annie’s grave serenity. It 


was impossible to imagine a more placid, 
amiable’ baby—plump, pink, adorable. 
Even Doctor Tithelow’s nurse and helper 
in baby cases, a colored woman of supreme 
dignity and dependableness, could not look 
at this small replica of its mother without 
jocosity. 

“T never seen nothin’ like it in all the 
years I been er-nussin’,” she declared time 
after time. ‘‘That chile might be er doll 
baby molded in Miss Annie’s image, ef I do 
Savaltse 

It was she who took the baby in to see 
her grandfather. 

“Looker heah, Mist’ Claibo’ne, ef you 
want see a picksher,”’ said Maria, with an 
affability that was all for the child and 
none for the man. 

Old Jonathan Claibornelooked andlooked 
again. Ha, blood will tell! The child was 
like Annie and not like that upstart rascal 
of a husband of hers. The child was a 
Claiborne, even if her father was a wastrel. 
It tickled some queer strain of pride in his 
nature that it should be so, gave him a 
twisted satisfaction. 

“No,” he said to the baby almost gently. 
“No, no.” 

It was the first gentle thing he had said 
for years, and it made a strange fissure in 
his bitterness. After Maria had gone out 
again he could not keep his mind on get- 
ting well and driving Frank from the house, 
taking back his land. That tiny round pink 
face kept pushing in before these thoughts 
with the most surprising pertinacity. And 
when from the other room young Annie 
lifted up her voice and told all of her world 
of a devastating hunger, Jonathan Clai- 
borne almost smiled. The little tike—to 
yell like that! Annie had yelled just the 
same when she was a baby. There was 
nothing numb about Jonathan Claiborne’s 
memory, no matter how poor and numb 
his arm and leg might be. 

It complicated matters, that baby and 
its likeness. He could not quite see himself 
driving a Claiborne—a Claiborne as small 
as that, and as helpless—from his house, 
even though he drove out Annie. He won- 
dered if it would be necessary, after all, to 
drive out Annie. Perhaps, since she had 
married without his consent, he could le- 
gally require her to stay with him. It would 
save him hiring help—he hated the thought 
of a strange woman in the kitchen. Annie 
had been dutiful enough before Frank 
came. Once he was gone, she would return 
to her duty. Looking at it in all its aspects, 
it seemed satisfactory that Annie and the 
baby might stay. He found himself wishing 
that he could look at the mite again, just to 
be sure that it was all Claiborne. He lis- 
tened, hoping it would ery. Presently it ac- 
commodated him, because it had discovered 
the secret of all feminine humanity—that 
most things are obtainable if one cries for 
them. 

Beyond his windows lay the spring, beau- 
tiful, fertile. The maples had showered 
their little winged scarlet seeds, and now 
were budded, their tender first green veined 
and suffused with that same cardinal color. 
The May wind told of fruit blossoms, and 
his grandchild’s cry made harmony with 
these things. 

He was more alone than ever, but he did 
not mind, for it gave him a greater chance 


. Mercy had been given him 


is right!” 


to exercise his returning g 
was returning. He could go 
the bureau now, almost easily 
learned how to juggle and h 
half of himself so that it ga 
drance, offered the least r 
then one day, when the bab 
found that his speech had 
without knowing it, he was 
and speaking aloud to th 
manding cry that came up f 

“What’s the matter with 
was saying. And then, reali 
spoken, in strange and sud 
“O God, I thank Thee 

He put his right hand u 
wipe away tears that blin 


and justice! He lay there 
ing, thrilling with the won 
lifted to heights he had n 
fore. Now was he delivered 
his infirmity; now was he 
self; now was his righte 
drawn near to him! With 
what might he not now h 
Annie came into the roo 
“Pa, I’ve sort of neg 
afraid,” she said. “‘But wi 
Frank so busy in the field 
comes up at noon I’m go 
bring you downstairs to 
a while. It’s a grand day. 
She busied herself, tend 
the room, changing his bed lin 
wiping the windows. . Sh 
spring, fresh and blooming, 
him as she worked, but he 
her. He hardly heard her, was 1 
her presence, so rapt was he o 
come to him. 4 
When Frank came in he br 
than Claiborne downstairs and 
him comfortably on the porch, 
ried out his dinner to him and fe 
in the soft air, and Frank came 
ing his own plate, like a h 
Then they must bring the baby 
old crib that had been Annie 
that Jonathan Claiborne had 
his own hands more than twent 
He looked at it curiously, and 
ing child. z 
“Now we're all here,” said 
ally. ‘‘ Will you get me anothe 
bread, honey girl? My, this is | 
Claiborne, I wisht you could see( 
thing looks round the farm. I{ 
see if I can’t fix you up a rollir 
get you out. It’d cherk you } 
u es oJ ! 
His gaze to the old man was | 
cent good will. Over him A 
serving him, loving him. The) 
child, sleeping. Beyond them t} 
was tilling so faithfully, 
He went on: “Days are too¢ 
for all there is to do, that’s the ¢] 
I wisht I could cultivate by} 
only it wouldn’t be fair to the | 
hired help’s so worthless.” | 
Perhaps it was this last sent 
had always been one of Joni 
borne’s shibboleths. Perhaps; 
sight of Frank and Annie, ) 
happy and supremely content | 
things and with each other. Pez 
the child who touched and en’ 
helplessness greater than his ov, 
it was all these things. But sn 
something he did not know, ccd 
fine—was forcing Jonathan Cl 
think strange thoughts, to ety 
this peaceful, affectionate youn! 
him there came a yield that his ( 
stern struggle had never achif 
very normality of it, its easy or 
the dark places of his mind, @ 
wish for revenge to tatters, ban} 
it may be that anger and rage | 
held too long, that their own vi i 
them out, defeats them, and wi! 
on them they are gone and will¢ 
Nature is just and inevitable. 2 
last moved to conquer J onathan! 
body, she would not rest until 
quered his perverted will. | 
Something humble and hon: qi 
with him, tore at him, and unt 
pulsion he pulled himself, with) 
wrenching effort, up from his 
swaddling wraps. He lean 
turned his new-found gift off 
stammer out words such as hd 
said, had never felt before, the 
he could find to tell them he 
their enemy, that he was n 
from them. 4 
“This,”’ said Jonathan Claib’ 


| 
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Byington returned the surviv- 
this pocket. It was quite alone 
light it would be set free to pay 
arnal cigar. 

/er thus daily spent was, seem- 
igic coin, akin to the never- 
} pitcher of mythology. Almost 
lor years Mr. Byington had 
¢it, and yet each morning he 
|W on his chest of drawers. He 
» cefully this convenient miracle. 
Jheld high, Mr. Byington made 
yiout hurry, to a large establish- 
hth Avenue. There he took his 
¢ seat and became a not in- 
part of the fashionable and 
atrons of Van Zile’s Auction 


‘ objects offered for sale. 

“e had perfected Mr. Byington’s 
genuine Jacobean table would 
ed by the eloquent Mr. Van 
syington would study the table 
“', perhaps even approach and 
he bidding would begin. 

y Mr. Van Zile would say ca- 
iis handsome old piece is worth 
y of anybody’s money! Why, 
\igentlemen, just look at those 
dat them! Who’ll start me with 
»? 


igton would hold up a well- 
rer. 

you, Mr. Byington,” the auc- 
“Mr. Byington bids a 


‘remember 

Do I hear fourteen hundred? 
\ surely 
ngton’s memory was a shade 
(cate than the auctioneer’s. He 
¢d that the last table of that sort 
Jd eighteen hundred dollars. So 
i;ton, clearing his throat, said, 
hundred.” 

f you, Mr. Byington.’ The auc- 
E towed on him Smile No. 6—the 
Jed for old and valued patrons. 
{ hundred is bid by Mr. Bying- 
‘hear sixteen? Why, ladies and 
| sixteen hundred dollars for a 
icobean table is not a sale—it’s 
nk you, sir. Sixteen hundred is 
gentleman in the corner. Do I 
Well, seventeen then? 
you say, Mr. Byington? Think 
she table would look in your li- 
ill you make it seventeen hun- 


, 


ngton scrutinized the table, hold- 
ad now on one side, now on the 
4s not to miss a single curve in 
‘ion of itslegs. He glanced at the 
ler, who glared back bellicosely. 
etn tightened his lips re- 
and shook his head. It was a 
sesture and said, ‘‘ Yes, the piece 

and I wouldn’t mind having it 
‘ection. But, as a connoisseur, I 

t worth more than the fifteen 
d for it. If another, less con- 
thaps, with values than myself, 
id me, let him have the table. 
cobean table, more or less, to 


-spectacled bidder got the table 
‘hundred. Mr. Byington did not 
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bid again until an early Colonial highboy 
engaged his fancy. He bid earnestly on the 
piece till the bidding reached nine hundred 
dollars; then he stopped. The highboy 
was sold to another for nine hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Mr. Byington bore his 
defeat with philosophy. 

On the days when the Van Zile Auction 
Rooms had no sale, Mr. Byington appeared 
at the Kahn-Kelly Galleries, where pictures 
were sold. His ability to gauge within 
twenty dollars the price at which a painting 
would sell had come to border on the un- 
canny. On those rare days when no auc- 
tions were held, Mr. Byington sat in the 
lobby of the Ritz, waiting for a telephone 
call. When at 5:30 it had not come, he 
walked regally up Fifth Avenue, now and 
then pausing critically before the shop 
windows. Dinnertime found him, in excel- 
lent spirits and appetite, presiding with a 
courtly Old World grace at the head of the 
table ir the dining room of his wife’s board- 
ing house. 


Bidding was brisk that day at Van Zile’s. 
Oriental rugs were being sold and the pa- 
trons were rising to them like trout to flies. 
Mr. Byington had some warm tilts. There 
was that large Dozar, for example. He had 
bid twenty-six hundred, only to have it won 
away from him by a stout lady with chande- 
lier earrings at twenty-seven fifty. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,”’ purred 
Mr. Van Zile, “‘here’s a little gem—an 


Anatolian prayer rug—a collector’s piece if 
there ever was one. Turn it round, Gus, 
so they can see the other side. It’s two by 
three anda half, madam. Just look at these 
colors!” 

He waved a puffy pink hand at the rug. 
It was not a particularly interesting rug, 
being faded and a bit frayed. 

““Tsn’t it a beauty ?”’ crooned the auction- 
eer. “It isn’t often you see a rug like that 
offered at a public sale. Why, I’ve a good 
notion to buy it myself!” 

Mr. Byington had often heard Mr. Van 
Zile express this notion, but he had never 
known the auctioneer to give way to it. 

“Who'll start the bidding on this unusual 
rug?’’ queried Mr. Van Zile. “‘How much 
am I bid?”’ 

Mr. Byington’s mind, trained by long 
practice at this game of his own devising, 
surveyed quickly, first the rug itself, then 
the faces of the possible buyers. The rug, 
he could see, would bring four hundred 
dollars, possible four-twenty-five. That he 
could gamble on. 

So he raised his eyes to the auctioneer 
and said, ‘“‘Two hundred and fifty.” 

“Two hundred and fifty is bid by Mr. 
Byington—and he knows a good rug when 
he sees one,’ declaimed the auctioneer. 
““Who’ll make it three hundred? Gus, turn 
it round so they see the other side. Isn’t it 
a beauty? Two-fifty I’m bid; who’ll make 
it three hundred? I give you my word this 
rug would be a bargain at seven hundred. 
Who'll pay three?” 

The stout lady with the chandelier ear- 
rings enunciated “‘ Two-seventy-five.” 

“Two-seventy-five is bid,”’ said the auc- 
tioneer; ‘‘who’ll make it three hundred?” 


“Ahem,” said Mr. Byington—‘“ three 
hundred.” . 

“Thank you, Mr. Byington. Three hun- 
dred I’m bid; who’ll make it three-fifty? 
Three-fifty for a genuine Anatolian prayer 
rug is not a sale—it’s a gift. Who'll say 
three-fifty? Three hundred I’m bid; who’ll 
make it three-fifty? Are you all through at 
three hundred? Going at three hundred. 
Going at three hundred 2 

Mr. Byington turned round to look at 
the lady with the earrings. Then appre- 
hension appeared in his eyes. She had gone. 
He heard the bland professional voice of 
Mr. Van Zile. 

“Do I hear three-twenty-five for this 
rug? Going at three hundred. Going at 
three hundred “4 

Mr. Byington’s heart was not going. 

“Smack!”’ The auctioneer brought 
down his gavel. ‘‘Sold to Mr. Byington for 
three hundred dollars. Bring on the next 
rug, Gus.” 

Mr. Byington, his brain numbed, saw 
Mr. Van Zile’s alert assistant bearing down 
on him, sales book in hand. 


“Stop, Alice, Please. 


“Your address, Mr. Byington?” 

Mr. Byington started, then answered 
automatically, “‘No. 788 West Eighty-first 
Street.” 

“Three hundred dollars, please.” 

Mr. Byington fumbled in his pocket. 

“Forgot my check book,”’ he muttered. 
“And I don’t seem to have that amount in 
cash with me today. Suppose I stop in to- 
morrow ge 

The man hesitated. 

“These are cash sales, you know,’ he 
said. ‘But I guess tomorrow will do, since 
it’s you, Mr. Byington.” 

To Mr. Byington came a ghastly clarity 
of vision. 

“‘T tell you what,” he said, “I’m leaving 
town tonight. Just remembered an im- 
portant business meeting in Chicago. 
Couldn’t you stick the rug away? And 
I'll get it when I come back.”’ 

“Well,” said the man, ‘‘we don’t do that 
ordinarily; but I guess, under the circum- 
stances, we could. When will you come in?” 

“Next week,” got out Mr. Byington; 
“next Friday.” 

Mr. Byington did not wait for the end of 
the sale that day. He went out into the 
thronged streets and walked. He did not 
know how far he walked, but it must have 
been very far. He had a lot of thinking 
to do. 


When they were alone together that 
night, he told Alice, his wife, what he had 
done. 

“Tt’s not really my fault,’’ he explained 
hastily. ‘‘The rug should have brought 
more. I was justified in bidding three hun- 
dred. Of course, I’ve got to take it now. 
They could sue me for breach of contract if 
I didn’t. And even if that were not the 
case, I’d have to pay for the rug. I’ve said 


You Don’t Understand Me’”’ 


105 
I'll take it. I’ve given my word. In one 
way, I suppose I’m lucky. Just think, 


Alice, it might have been a big, expensive 
rug! Fortunately, I’ll have to pay only 
three hundred dollars.” 

His wife did not say anything for a min- 
ute. Her voice was toneless when she finally 
erie “Only three hundred dollars.”’ 

“cc es ” 


She repeated it again—‘‘ Only three hun- 
dred dollars.’”” Then, almost listlessly, “Sit 
down in that chair, Stewart. I want to 
talk to you.” 

In some surprise he sat down in a chair, 
facing her. 

“‘Stewart,’’ she said, looking full at him, 
“what I’m going to say to you now I’ve 
had inside me for years. I’ve tried to keep 
it back. For a long time I wouldn’t admit 
even to myself that it was there. But it 
was there, wanting to get out, struggling to 
get said e 

“T don’t understand, Alice,’’ he began; 
but her eyes checked him. 

“T’ll make you understand,” she said. 
“First of all, you say ‘only three hundred 
dollars’ so easily, so 
carelessly. Do you 
know what three hun- 
dred dollars means? 
Don’t speak! It 
means little enough to 
you, perhaps. But I’m 
going to tell you what 
three hundred dollars 
means to me.” 

She was holding her 
hands tightshut. Her 
voice was low. 

“Three hundred 
dollars means months 
of saving and scrap- 
ings (she) sald. eit 
means doing without 
things I long for. It 
means getting up at 
six every morning and working 
all day till late into the night 
so that this old, inconvenient 
house can be kept clean and 
comfortable and my boarders 
satisfied. It means rowing with 
servants and haggling with 
hucksters. It means dunning 
poor devils for their board bills 
and being hard when my whole 
impulse is to be generous. It 
means always trying to please 
a houseful of people who are 
often irritable, who often com- 
plain. It means going to cheap 
movies, when I want to go to 
the opera. It means wearing 
last year’s hat and shabby, shoddy clothes. 
It means having no home—just a house 
where strangers pay tolive. Itmeans back- 
aches, headaches, heartaches iid 

“But, my dear, dear Alice 

“You needn’t say, Stewart, that you 
never heard me talk this way before. I 
never did. But it was in me, and it had tc 
come out.”’ 

He tried to take her hand, but she drew 
her hand away. 

“‘That’s all over,’ she said. 

“Why, Alice, what do you mean?” 

“IT mean we can’t go on like this, that’s 
all. It isn’t honest Oh, I don’t blame 
you. Your parents started you on the 
wrong path and I let you stay there. When 
I married you I took you at your own valua- 
tion of yourself. I was young then; but 
I’m not young now, and I’m not blinded by 
romance. I thought you were strong; but 
now I know ae 

“What?” 

re that you’re a weakling. God knows 
I hate,to say that, Stewart, but it’s true.” 

“I—I, a weakling, Alice? You can’t 
mean that!” 

“T do mean it—a weakling and a coward.” 

* Alice ¢ 

“Yes, a coward. You're afraid of the 
world—afraid of life. Your parents pumped 
you so full of self-esteem you thought you 
could step into a high place in the world 
just because you were Stewart Kenneth By- 
ington. When you found that the world 
expected you to fight your way up you said, 
‘The world’s a fool. It doesn’t appreciate 
me. I’m right, and the world’s wrong.’ You 
acted like the spoiled child you are. You 
buried your head in the sand like an ostrich. 
Oh, I blame myself! I let you doit! Once 
you took me in, just as you took yourself in 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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The Great Adventure! 


March 


oe VB 


Seas 


Ee 


ONE of the Army ee 
World Cruisers to be 


used on the globe- o 
encircling flight. They a 
are all equipped with 
Liberty Engines and 
correctly lubricated 
with Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “B.” 


RS 


U.S. fliers in daring attempt to 
circumnavigate the World 


HEN the four U. S. Army fliers 

“hop off” on their round-the- 
world flight, the world marvels. The 
Great Adventure is started. A new chap- 
ter is being written in the conquest of 
the air. 

Danger rides with these daring ex- 
plorers. Even the most modern safe- 
guards do not remove the thrill and the 
peril of The Great Adventure. 

Much depends upon their engines. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Are they mechanically perfect ? Will they 
carry them safely? This has been assured. 
Every precaution has been taken. 

The men behind the flight know the 
importance of correct lubrication in as- 
suring the smooth, powerful operation of 
these engines of the sky. 

They are using Gargoyle Mobiloil “B.” 

It was necessary to select an oil of the 
highest quality and of the proper body 


and character to assure correct lubrica- 
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Chart of 


° 
We Ae : Recommendations 
on and speed the planes on their flight. part of the world-wide service of the Reha Rites 
was also necessary that the oil should =Vacuum Oil Company. HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
» available the world over. The list below is a tentative schedule engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
i aes ‘ motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
At all of the scheduled stops, Gargoyle of the principal stops, after leaving a Oe 
eee ate ; A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A 
fobiloil ““B” will be awaiting the ar- Seattle. At these and many other points, Howto _B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”’ 
ar ite : ; Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
ce ” re ) 
val of the planes. And this is only a Mobiloil ““B”’ will be ready:— Chart: | Bumeaua Gasorlaataniome es 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
SeaTTLe, Washington HatrenHona, Indo-China BeicraDE, Serbia hay eae icc: Siac Ca lie 
Prince Rupert, Canada Tourane, Indo-China Vienna, Austria AheiChart of Recommendaasiete compiled by 
Sirka, Alaska Satcon, Indo-China STRASSBOURG, France the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
Sewarp, Alaska Rincon Sian Paris. France tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
5) ) ) F 5 > ; 
: advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
} Cuicnik, Alaska Rancoon, Burma Lonpon, England 
Oe ee eee 
i Dutcu Harsor, Unalaska Axyas, Burma Broucu, England 1] 1924 | 1923 | 1922 | 1921 | 1920 
Nazan, Atka Island Catcurra, India KirkwaL.L, Orkney Is. AUTOMOBILES AND ol. E E 
Arrtu, Attu ALLAHABAD, India TuorsHAvn, Faroe Is. sa at aa cet | Eas 5 4 
Suimusnu Istanp, Japan Dent, India Horn-Horwarjono, omrem Siena Fd Te 
Betresu, Japan Muttan, India Iceland pied Bone lA Te 
y . Aub Model 6-63 LA cy Arc.]. 
Aomort (Honshu), Japan Karacut, India Reykjavik, Iceland bids All Other Models [are Are 
F. Autocar... saves eee] & Arc. 
YoxouaMa, Japan CHauBar, Persia AncmaasaLik, Greenland ei aa 
Nacasakl1, Japan Banpar AbBas, Persia Ivictut, Greenland S ecbasia ag OE, an 
CHEMULPHO (Jensen), Busuire, Persia Inp1An Harsor, Labrador Cpandlee 2G. aes fe 
. Chevrolet (Models FB & a 
Korea Bacpap, Mesopotamia Minoan, Canada * a All Other Modell: 
. ‘e nrysier, .. ese 
TsineTav, China AxeEppo, Syria Quesec, Canada Cleveland... 4, A 
SHancual, China Konia, Turkey MonTreEAL, Canada Col'bia (Det.) (Con’t Eng.)}Arc. 
Amoy, China San Strerano, Turkey Keyport, N. J., U.S. A. os: ae ae 
Honc Kone, China Bucuarest, Rumania WasuincrTon, D.C.,U.S.A. Rida tay i WEES TEDE 
Doctas eee ry 
Duesenberg........... 
Durant Four. 
Elcar (4 cyl.) 
| Over land and sea Fominc H da 
| Garford (114, 1% ton)... A i 
h a ‘ eigenen Models A 
x. M. C, (Con't Eng.) 
h . . . . vs All Other Models! B 
The flight outside of the U. S. has been pontoons will again take the place of the Graham Bros... cos At 
. . . . . ore . e Tay eee ce sece ale Arc.) / 
‘ivided into six divisions and an advance landing gears for the homeward flight across Gray Dort (Canada). \ al 
ificer detailed to each division to make all the Atlantic. ‘ Ricsue we A 
“ 5 . 7 . . Hudson Super Six. .. A | 
oreparations. At Seattle pontoons will re- Throughout this flight Gargoyle Mobiloil Hupmobile. ...... A | 
lace the landing gears and the ships will “B” will be used; the same in every respect Jordan » «+++» <iyegeas-| Are 
| . . . Lexi Con't Eng.). = : 
sroceed northward as seaplanes to Prince as the Mobiloil “B” on sale everywhere and Ce All Other Modeld{Arc.| re) | 
- ITICOIT, 2. we we ee ese eee f é 
Xupert, to Alaska around the curve of the recommended for certain types of automo- Lecomohile.. Al 
j jeteiy ; : McLaughlin-Buick (Can. A |, 
Aleutian Islands, to Japan, China and India. __ biles, tractors and motorcycles. ua ee aH 
lea . . . *ye Maxwell. . ‘ Siete ae A | 
from Calcutta through Persia, the Near The same high quality and dependability ee hah accomil, A. 
| a . . . =i Saait® Sis, cee Cc 
@ast and Europe to England, the planes will = mark the other grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil Nash Bowl ® Six... eo 
| . . “All Other Models. . Arc A 
scarry landing gears. Before leaving England —‘“A,” “E,” “BB” and Arctic—one of National (Ind) (Mod.6-33) solace 
(Mod.6-- ) Arc. # 
which is correct for your car. If your car Cd ee A A 
. . . . Oldsmobile titre A |é 4 A {é 
| ‘is not listed in the short Chart at the right, Pei ntitedalten et 4 ai . 
| & | Ch d | : nee All Other Models * j a a 
consult the complete Chart at your dealer s. DORAEda(ele homeo A | ca 
bh All Other Models} A | 4 A A A 
Paige see Eng.).......JAre.jArc. Beis / Aa Ate: 
RAN ene ie . J 
All Other Models. ..}....].. A | A 
Patersoa ts. 62 sis Sue othe 4 Are Arc, |é Arc. |é 
Peerless (8 cyl.)..........] A jAre.| A A | A 
Pierce Arrow (2 ton)......] A A A | Arc.|é 
: - eae ine Models] A A a s 
| .& V. Knig 
picumuke: Saae ma 
Roamer (Mod. 4-75). 
i All Other Models 
Rolls Rose 5 45 RP 
Sayers & Scoville (S&S) . .|/ 
Ly Gp Stearis Knight 2.0 B 
Ste Tee ee sateistientt id 
GY Stowe (N. Y.) (34 ton) . 
Selene ‘ ee adcnn PRACIOR : | 
M I e @ uw AN Other Model A A |Are.|é 
Studebaker.............:) Ai i Are] é 
Segtzi(ficvle riven on ef ek A 
OIG cyl). daa A \Are, 
O ] O ] Westcott (Mod. D-48)....] A |é Arc.|é 
Be (Mod. 60). . A : 
os All Other Models}Arc./Arc.|Are./Arc.]é 
White (Mods. 15 & 20). ..JArc > JAre.|Arc.|/ 


$ “AllOther Com'l Models! A |. AA 

Make the chart your guide Willye Knight. ".-so-e-| B (Are) B| A 
WV STICO Mia aa catsletee ote Arc./Are.JAre.|Arc. 

Yellow Cab. . mats Arc. ArcJArc.|Arc.JArc.|A 


Transmission and Differential 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “C,” “CC” or Mobilubricant as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers. 


) F New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh New Haven 
meee Indianapolis Minneapolis St. Louis Des Moines Dallas Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Me. 
hes: Milwaukee Albany Buffalo Rochester Oklahoma City Peoria Springfield, Mass. 
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The unflinching service 
of U. S. N. Deck Paint 


on the decks of ships— 
punished by incessant 
scrubbing and buffeted 
by pounding seas—in- 
sures a super-resistance 


to the wear and tear im- 
posed upon the porches 
of your home. 


aw) 


Feet, mops, brushes, 
furniture attack your 
floors—but with decid- 
edly less disfiguration 
when the attack is met 
by the paint which has 
withstood the constant 
beating of shipboard 
feet, the slash of cables 
and the drenching of 
salt seas. 


a) 


Here is beauty which 
has remained un- 
dimmed in the face of 
dashing rains, blister- 
ing sun and biting sleet. 
It promises unchang- 
ing artistic effects for 
your interior walls and 
woodwork. 


LY 


Here, too, is marked 
ability to dry quickly 
and stay hard on furni- { 
ture—an ability proved 
under the trying con- 
ditions of fog and the 
dampness of the sea. 


wy 


Inside the house or out 
—U. S. N. Deck Paint 
is proving to thousands 
of home-owners the un- 
questioned etonomy of 
its enduring beauty and 
protection. 


PON 


a 


for Homes Inside 
and Out 


Write us for the name 
of the U. S. N. Deck 
Paint dealer nearest you. 


THE BILLINGS CHAPIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
New York 


Boston 


DECK PAINT 
a 
Yhe 


Universal Paint 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 105) 
But you can’t go on fooling me any longer. 
You can act your little part before some 
other audience. I will not pay to see you 
perform any more.” 

He was white-faced and his voice was 
trembling as he said, “‘But Alice, I’m in a 
hole. If I don’t pay in a week I don’t know 
what they’ll do to me—put me in jail, 
maybe.” 

“No, they won’t; but they’ll do what to 
you is much worse—they’Il find you out and 
laugh at you.” 

She stood up and went unsteadily to the 
bureau and from a drawer took a roll of 
small bills. 

“T’ve saved a little money,’ shesaid. ‘I 
was hoping to get some decent furniture. 
I’m going to give you three hundred dol- 
lars. That’s nearly all I have. You can do 
whatever you wish with it.” 

. He suddenly crumpled forward and bur- 
ied his face in his hands. 

“God, what a fool I’ve been!” he said 
Perens “What a vain, miserable, selfish 

ool!” 

He stood up with a sudden resolution and 
put the money back in the bureau drawer. 

“T’ve done just about everything rotten, 
I guess,” hesaid; ‘‘but I can’t do that. Ev- 
ery word you’ve said about me is true. I’ve 
been playing at living in a bubble world. 
That bubble is broken now. I’m going to 
start—and start right now—to face life. 
Oh, Alice, I don’t deserve it; but will you 
give me another chance?” 

“Chance? To do what?” she asked. 

“To fight to get back my character, to be 
something more than the small, pitiful, pre- 
tending thing I have been, to win back the 
precious thing I had and lost—your love.” 

She laid her hand on his bowed shoulders. 

“Of course I will, Stewart,’ she said. 
“Women are such fools.” 


He got up at seven next morning. He 
faced what was ahead of him. In six days, 
he knew, he would have to pay three hun- 
dred dollars. A little of his old assurance 
returned as he set about the task. But his 
heart sank as he read the Help Wanted 
advertisements in the morning paper: 
“Baker; must be good mixer.” ‘‘Book- 
keepers, experienced, $25 a week.” ‘‘Brick- 
layers, $14 a day; must know their job.” 
“Butcher, $30 a week; must speak Swed- 
ish.” “Electrical engineer, five years’ ex- 
perience, $2000 a year.’’ He brightened 
slightly as he turned to the advertisements 
forsalesmen. ‘‘Sell Oil-less Oil Stoves. Fat 
commission. Last week Blitz made $169. 
Kopsky, $175.’ ‘Wanted, peppy live 
wires to earn big money selling Biff, the 
Ideal Fly Swatter. Every housewife wants 
one.” “‘Are youa go-getter? Then see Mr. 
Baer, nineteenth floor, Kessel Building. A 
high-grade proposition for high-grade sales- 
men who can call on important executives. 
Liberal commission.” 

Nine o’clock found Mr. Byington in the 
small, crowded outer office of Mr. Baer, 
where a dozen other potential go-getters 
had assembled. 

When Mr. Byington, in his turn, entered 
the office of Mr. Baer, that individual, after 
one swift, critical glance at Mr. Byington’s 
face, figure, clothes, said, ‘‘ You’re hired. 
Write your name here.” : 

“But what am I to sell?”’ asked Mr. By- 
ington. 

Mr. Baer spoke rapidly, as if by rote: 

“Eureka Automatic Individual Ice Wa- 
ter System for Offices. Large central tank 
of ice water and pipes running to each desk. 
Saves time. No getting up every half hour 
to go to cooler in corner. Here’s some dope 
on it in this booklet. System sells for nine 
hundred dollars, with $6.75 extra for each 
desk. The boy will give you some of our 
literature. You get a 33 per cent com- 
mission, payable after full payment is 
made. Report to me after each sale. G’day. 
Milton, show in the next one.”’ 


EVENING POST 


At the end of his third day of determined 
attempts to sell the Eureka Ice Water Sys- 
tem, it began to be borne in upon Stewart 
Byington that between dreaming about 
three million dollars and earning three hun- 
dred a surprisingly great difference exists. 
He knew he need sell but one system in a 
week to earn the money he must have— 
only one. At the end of the fourth day, 
tired to the very marrow of his bones, he 
trudged home, reflecting that he might just 
as well have to sell a hundred as that one. 
He had thrown himself into the work 
vigorously and with every ounce of deter- 
mination in his power, but he had not had 
so much asa nibble of asale. He had seen 
purchasing agents, office managers, general 
managers, vice presidents and more than 
one president of companies—some big com- 
panies too—for his carriage and his manner 
subtly impressed even hard-boiled office 
boys and concrete-visaged secretaries. In 
vain was he persuasive, enthusiastic, force- 
ful about his product. No one bought. Some 
refused politely, some not so politely, a 
few jeered. 

One friendly purchasing agent said, 
“Take my tip and sell another product. 
Your system isn’t practical yet.’ 

Stewart Byington was told this on the 
morning of the fifth day, and it was a blow 
in the face, piled on top of the blows he had 
been taking all week. Heset his teeth. The 
rebuffs and humiliations he had received 
had made him smart. But he had sworn to 
himself that he would not quit, and he 
didn’t. It was too late to take up another 
product now. He must sell at least one Eu- 
reka System. He knew that more than the 
commission was at stake; there was his 
character. 

Late in the afternoon of the fifth day, 
a bitter day of defeats, he stepped out of 
the elevator into the magnificent offices of 
the Celebrated Star Feature Picture Cor- 
poration, one of the most vast of the 
moving-picture companies. The guardian 
of the outer portal, noting the top hat, the 
commanding face, was as respectful as such 
people permit themselves to be. Perhaps 
he was new on the job. 

“The directors’ meeting has already 
started, sir,’ he said. ‘‘Go right down that 
corridor.” 

Stewart Byington caught his breath. His 
hesitation lasted hardly a second. 

“Thank you, son,’ he said in his most 
magnate manner, and strode down the cor- 
ridor. His heart was knocking; but he 
listened not to it, but to a louder knock— 
opportunity. 

As he pushed open the door of the spa- 
cious directors’ room he heard a voice—it 
was the voice of Creedham, the production 
chief—saying. “I’ve looked everywhere, 
I tell you. But no luck. The situation is 
getting acute.”’ 

Stewart Kenneth Byington stepped into 
the room. He strode straight to the long 
mahogany table and brought his big fist 
down on it with a bang. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried in his deepest, 
most vibrant voice, “‘I have the answer to 
your problem.” 

Sixteen astonished magnates gasped and 
gulped. Before any of them could speak, 
Stewart Byington rushed on in a voice 
that made the windows tremble: 

“Time! That’s the most valuable thing 
in the world. Time! The company that 
gets there is the company that doesn’t 
dawdle on the way. No wonder your situa- 
tion is acute! Why, gentlemen, do you 
realize’’—he ran an accusing eye around 
the table—“‘that you waste hundreds of 
solid gold hours each and every day? Cut 
out that waste! Save those golden hours! 
Install the greatest timesaver ever in- 
vented—the Hureka Automatic Individual 
Ice Water System for Offices!”’ 

“Stop, man, stop!’’ It was the financier, 
J. G. V. Harlan himself, chairman of the 
board of directors, who spoke, or rather 


Mare} 


howled. ‘Who the devil are 
devil did you get in? Wha 
you mean?” 

Stewart Byington drew hin 
full six feet two, inflated 
looked down on the financier, 

“Sir,” he said, “I am Ste 
Byington, and I represent the 
matic ia? | 

“Stop, I tell you!”’ sputtere 
“Who gives a hang about 
Our engineer tried it out mon 
no good. We wouldn’t ta 
gift. So, since you talk so elo 
time being money, save us so 
getting out.” 

The two men stood gla 
other—the Wall Street man, 
a terrier, Stewart Byington 
Newfoundland. 

“Wait!” It was Creedhan 
tion chief. “Don’t go! Just 
Whatever-Y our-Name-Is.” 


“By Jingo,” exclaimed Creed 
this isn’t luck!” 2 

Stewart Byington favored hi 
haughty, interrogative stare. 

“Would you mind,’ aske 
“turning round so I ean see 

“What is the meaning o 
thundered Stewart Byington. — 

Creedham, instead of being aba 
delighted. 5 

“Perfect!’’ he cried. “P 
meaning is this—we don’t 
waterworks, but we do want 

“e Me? ” a } 

“Sure, you!”’ 

“What for?”’ 

“For the pictures, of course. 
the screen face I’ve been loo 
look at him, gentlemen! Isn 
fect type of screen big business 

The production chief turned t 
wildered Byington. 

“Unless you’re making a lot 
than I think you are,” fired C 
“T’ve got a proposition that wil 
you. I want you to play the pa 
lionaire who dominates Wall Str 
new picture City Gold.” Bef 
ak fee a, oon of reply (¢ 

ustled on. ‘‘We’ll pay you thi 
a week for the first picture. ity 
and are as good as you look, yo 
mand a lot more later. No reaso 
shouldn’t play billionaires 
with that face. If you’re interes 
at my office at nine sharp tomorr 
ing.”’ 

When Stewart Byington regain 
he said, ‘‘Did you say three hund 

“Sure!” if 

“Will you give me the first wee 
in advance?”’ 

Creedham grinned a knowing g 

“Sure!” he said. y 


Drop almost any time into a 
first-class moving-picture theatei 
picture calls for a Titan of finanee 
sus of commerce, a billionaire ba 
mighty manufacturer with a hun 
tories, you will see the part played! 
and realistically by a large, h 
strong-faced man, whose features 
the final stamp of authority 
gray at the temples. Watch him. 
convincingly, with a lift of the eyé 
smashes the bulls or with a gestur 
the bears; observe how with a 
dominates Wall Street, how with 
shatters trusts and with a whisp 
kings tremble on their thrones. 

The moving-picture magazines 
when he is not making picture 
studios it is his hobby to moto 
wife to a Fifth Avenue auction r 
buy Oriental rugs. It is said he he 
hundred of them. 
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If ae \\, He 


ad it over and decided that that 
Good Way to get the Laugh on 
Roost, the little Side Track a 
ip the line which has been labor- 
Years under the Delusion 


of us ah here know that the ae 
saave been able to keep the Can- 
) Stamps up to the $2.50 a Month 
|y the government to keep the 
fs on the Map is by all of them 
iters to themselves. We figured if 


Ing about it some of them might 
¢yrite—and then they would lose 
|ffice and that would mean 8 or 10 
ele coming to Salome for their 


d like a Good Plan and I said 
use my Dry Ranch, or as many 
j; as was needed, and Shorty Bur- 
#1 the Chuckawalla Kid agreed to 
eob for Nothing and their Grub if 
f us would pay the Mexicans to 
ge Brush and Greasewood along 
Ways between the Holes. The 
» made the Map for us was in a 
ai not a Good writer and Shorty 
1d the old envelope around in his 
‘ong it was blurred and we couldn’t 
jwhether the distances was yds. or 


¢made the First Hole 614 Rods, 
b.er side of the Centennial Arroya. 


shorter. The Longest Hole is the 
Rods, not quite Three Miles, run- 
the Old Adobe Cabin across the 
‘lats to Mesquite Wells and all 
eryhole Greasewood Golf Course is 
s long—just a little over Twenty 


(us over 3 months to get all the 
‘along the Far a Ways and the tin 
cl in the Holes, but it was Well 
| and Salome now has the only 


ry Some Folks play Golf just for 
‘Exercise. It’s Exercise all right 
Hut I wish I could get somebody 
ics it’s Fun to come and do a Few 
al Work for me, if Playing Golf is 
(of having Fun. Starting out to 
yund on Our Course is an Event 
ires Time and previous planning, 
zenerally hire an extra man to 
mn place while we are gone or put 
m the Door that we will be back 
oy sometime. The only time I 
yet clear around, it took me three 
a half and I used 31 Balls. We 
“mmissary and Supply Wagon for 
‘nience of Members. I got a let- 
ee day from Red Katem, who 

| Bermuda Ranch and is just 

i He was out at the 11th Hole 
sin asking me to send him out 
of Water, a slab of Bacon, some 
13 dozen more Balls. Red never 
a a way around yet, but he 


ian gets Bill J ackson to caddy 
Bill is a good Rider and carries a 
canteens of water along and can 
1. Golf Ball without getting out 
ddle. The Commissary Wagon 
iter around to the different 
ere there ain’t any Wells handy 
[sy camp overnight wherever 
‘to. 

ting that’s been puzzling us is 


a Hurry he forgot to tell us 
to count and we can’t figure 
her a score of 72 means that he 


s Going Around. 

Bunkers and Hazards are Nat- 

ng that don’t move or is 
Sand Wash or a Mesquite 


I If it’s Alive, like 
e or a Cow, we call it a Haz- 
She i is Young and Has a Calf 


nally decided it must be rds. for | 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


That’s why our Caddies all go horseback. 
Lizards don’t count, unless they get above 
your Knees. 

The other day a Missus Delancey from 
Maine en route to California stopped over 
to Rest, she said, and play a Little Golf. 
The first day She was Playing, along in the 
afternoon out between the 3rd and 4th 
Holes, she stood on a Lizard Hole while she 
was swinging her Club, and the Lizard 
crawled up Her Knickerbockers just as she 
was making a Big Swing. She missed the 
Ball but she knocked the Caddy off his 
horse and when she started towards Mexico 
the War Whoop she let out was heard in 
Buzzard’s Roost and the Caddy had to run 
her Three Miles horseback to catch her and 
then wrap her up in his saddle blanket to 
get her Home Again. She went on to Pasa- 


dene DEXe Gay, hick Wick Hall. 


Editor & Garage Owner 
Lately Long Distance Amateur Golfer. 


Radio, or the Wonders of Science 


ETWEEN the steeples and the stars, 
Man works his latest miracle ; 
The atmosphere is lyrical 
With news of stolen motor cars. 


A voice goes leaping into space, 
And sounds in huts and palaces, 
Enlightening Annes and Alices 
On Making Mud Packs for the Face. 


While heaven’s lightning, tamed and yoked 
By some appalling mystery, 
Gives to the world the history 

Of How Old Grampa Bullfrog Croaked. 


The air is full of words awing. 
On endless waves ethereal 
Is borne the daily serial— 
The Dixie Serenaders sing. 


How like a demigod is man! 
His mighty mind works tirelessly, 
That he may listen wirelessly 
To Hash House Blues and Dapper Dan. 
—Stoddard King. 


The Convalescent 


O OUT,” the doctor said, ‘‘and walk 
Along the country ways. 
List to the cheerful song and talk 
Of chippy birds and jays. 
Let drop your load of gloom and care 
And yield to Nature’s spell. 
Breathe deeply of the thymy air 
And you will soon be well.” 


It seemed to me like sound advice. 
I left my bed of pain, 

And in a figurative trice 
Was in a country lane. 

T listened for the birds to sing, 
I bade my care decamp. 


ned 


ae hr OY 
é : 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


I deeply breathed, and with a swing 
I started off to tramp. 


And first I met a Super Four 
And then a Super Six, 

And then about a thousand more 
Whose names I couldn't fix. 

But this I very quickly saw— 
That Four, or Six, or Eight, 

They did not own to any law 
And all of them were late. 


I could not hear the merry birds 
Because of hoot and roar. 
I only heard the awful words 
The angry drivers swore. 
My lungs were filled with smoke and gas, 
My nerves were all on edge; 
And then a Flivver tried to pass 
And knocked me o’er a hedge. 


And now when I’m allowed to dress 
And go my feeble way, 

I know where I shall convalesce, 
Whate’er the doctors say: 

I'll seek a roof I know in town 
Some thirty stories high, 

And there in peace I'll sit me down 
With wind and sun and sky. 

—Gorton Carruth. 


Billings’ Opera 


Y FRIEND Billings is writing a grand 

opera. “‘I’ve applied to the court,” he 
confided to me, ‘‘to have my name changed 
to Ivan Sapowski. Samuel Billings wouldn’t 
look well on a program; it’s so—Amer- 
ican.” 

“How about the libretto and the music?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I’m not worrying about that,’’ he 
said. “‘I have to attend to the preliminaries 
first. The name of my opera is La Imbecila. 
It’s Italian.” 

I met Billings a few days later. 

“Well, Act I’s finished,’ he said as he 
greeted me. “I have a great book—a mas- 
terpiece. Would you like to hear the plot?” 

I said that I would not. 

“The scene is laid in Germany during 
the time of Frederick the Great,”’ said Bil- 
lings. ‘“‘Act I is in the great hall of the 
castle of Baron Blaustein. He is grieving 
because his only son Ludwig was stolen by 
gypsies twenty years before. A group of 
mendicant friars come in disguised as expert 
accountants. That gives me a great op- 
portunity for a rollicking chorus number. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Then Bettina comes in. She has just 
learned of the plot to assassinate Leonardo, 
and she has ridden all night through the 
raging storm to warn him.” 

“Who is Leonardo?” I asked. 

“Why, Leonardo is Rudolph’s half 
brother,” said Billings in a surprised tone. 
“But Bettina doesn’t know that. She has 


Returning From Impressive Ceremonies at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
M. Le Ministre Remembers an Appointment 
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been told by the old hag who brought her 
up that he is just a poor shepherd. That 
gives the story the necessary romantic 
element, don’t you think?” 

“T do not,” I said. 

“Suddenly Ludwig appears. ‘Today is 
my birthday,’ he says, ‘and I am going to 
celebrate by liberating all the prisoners in 
the castle dungeon!’ An astrologer comes 
in and offers to read Ludwig’s horoscope. 
Am I boring you?”’ said Billings. 

“You are,” I replied. 

“That brings us to the climax of the first 
act,” said Billings. ‘‘The astrologer looks 
at his hand. ‘You are not Ludwig!’ he 
exclaims. ‘You are Prince Gabrielo!’ The 
chorus of accountants, soldiers, street ven- 
ders and peasants crowd upon the stage. 
Wait, I’ll read the finale to you,” said 
Billings, pulling a typewritten manuscript 
from his pocket and seizing my coat so that 
I could not escape: 


“Lupwic: Discovered! At last the 
gnawing secret that has been eating at my 
heart is discovered! 

“BRTTINA: Is discovered. 

“ASTROLOGER: Is discovered! 

“CHORUS: Yes, yes, it is, it is, oh, yes, 
it is discovered. 

“Lupwic: Found out! 

“CHorus: Ah, yes, it is found out. 
“'Marcello dies and Rosina is dragged off 

the stage in chains. 


_ “Pretty damned good, hey?” said Bil- 


ings. 

“T think it’s rotten,” I said. 

Billings walked into my office about a 
month later. 

“T’m worried about the title,’ he said. 
“Don’t you think La Spumoni is much 
better?” 

“Oh, much,” I said sarcastically. 

“I’m so glad you think so,” said Billings. 
“T think it’s so much more appropriate. 
I’ve made a few changes in the first act.” 

“T’m awfully busy,” I said. 

“T felt that there wasn’t enough sus- 
pense. So I’ve cut out that part where 
Hilda recognizes Illovitch as the man who 
betrayed her. A band of itinerant black- 
smiths come in with their anvils and sing 
an anvil chorus. I think it’s a rather novel 
idea. The words go like this: 


“Kling, Klang, Kling, Klang, 
See the sparks go flying. 
Kling, Klang, Kling, Klang, 

Oh, see the sparks go fiying. 


“Then the principal tinker—he’s really 
Rudolph in disguise—sings this solo: 


“Oh, it’s Klang, Kling, Klang, Kling, 
As the merry sparks go flying. 
Oh, it’s Klang, Klang, Klang, 
And it’s Kling, Kling, Kling, 
As the sparks go gayly flying.” 


“This is really my busy day,” I said 
as emphatically as I knew how. 

“But you must hear the second act,” 
said Billings. “It’s rather sketchy yet. 
I’ve just plotted it out. Don’t you want 
to hear it?” 

“No!” I said. 

“The second act is in a garret in the 
Latin Quarter in Paris. Bettina is dying 
of consumption.” 

““That’s a novel touch,” [ muttered. 

“Tsn’t it!’’ said Billings, delighted. 
“She is waiting for Leonardo to arrive 
with the doctor. It is Christmas Eve and 
outside her window they are singing car- 
ols. The clock strikes nine.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘Because it is nine o’clock,”’ said Bil- 
lings. ‘A noise is heard outside the door. 
It is Rudolph at the head of a regiment 
of soldiers. They have come to arrest 
Leonardo for plotting against the life of 
the King. Poor Bettina looks frantically 
around the room. How to warn Leo- 
nardo? That’s as far as I’ve gone,” said 
Billings. 

I did not see Billings again for several 
months. He stopped me on the street. 
‘I’m writing a historical tragedy in blank 
verse,”’ he told me. 

“How about the opera?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I’ve put that aside for a while,” 
he said. ‘“‘There’s more money in drama. 
And by the way, I’m having my name 
changed back again to Billings.” 

—Newman Levy. 
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"See! Dad 


how much stronger 
its coming in 
since you bought 
me Burgess Radio 
Batteries 


OMETIMES it’s Dad 
who does the buying 
for his radio family, but you 
may be sure that that 
youngster of his sits in on 
the advisory board. 


In all events, whether it 
be the boy or his father 
who buys receiving set 
equipment, the service of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
provides a most satisfactory 
and economical means to 
greater enjoyment of the 
evening’s radio entertain- 
ment. 


“ASK ANY RADIO ENGINEER” 
Seb ees Eee 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY | 


Encineers - Dry BATTERIES - MANUFACTURERS 
FLASHLIGHT - RADIO - IGNITION - TELEPHONE 


GenerRALSacesOrrice:HarrisTRUSTBLDG.,CHICAGO 
LaporatoriEs AND Works: Mapison, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES 
New York Boston Kansas City Minneapolis 
Washington Pittsburgh St. Louis New Orleans 
IN CANADA 
Prants: Nracara Faris anp WINNIPEG 
Branches; Toronto Montreal St. John 
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COULD YOU SELL OUT? 


netted about sixty-two cents on the dollar; 
and looking back I don’t know a single 
thing I could have done to make it come out 
any better.” 

It is a gloomy thing to realize that when 


| you get ready to quit business and cash in 


on your earnings, the dollars you have 
worked so hard to earn shrink to sixty or 
seventy cents. There is only one way to 
avoid such a loss, and that is to make your 


| business attractive enough to sell to some- 


one as a going concern. The same thing 
applies to any mercantile enterprise, big or 
little, that applied to the chinaware mer- 
chant’s ten-dollar lamp. If you are a skill- 
ful enough merchant you can probably find 


/ a customer who will want your business 
| hard enough to pay full value for it. If you 
_ | haven’t that skill your business is simply a 

| collection of merchandise, and worth what 
| it will bring at forced sale. 


Now let us see what essentials go to make 


| a business attractive from the standpoint of 


a prospective buyer. At first thought it 
would seem the main idea is to be able to 


| show that the business is making money. 


That is important, to be sure, but not all. 
Unless the business with its earning capac- 
ity is transferable it is only a collection of 
merchandise, no matter how profitable it 
has been in the past. 

In small towns and in rural districts it is 
often possible for a professional man to sell 
his practice to a newcomer, but that is usu- 
ally because the purchaser wants to get 
the old practitioner out of the way, not be- 
cause he expects to inherit all the retiring 
man’s clients. It is not often that a mercan- 


| tile enterprise can be sold on the strength of 
| getting rid of a competitor. 


Costly Popularity 


A frequent stumblingblock in the way of 
selling a small business is the tendency of 
many men to make their enterprises one- 
man affairs; and that, precisely, was the 
trouble in the case of the Texas merchant 
who lost his capital in his unfortunate land 
deal. 

He was by nature an individualist and 
ran his business, it must be confessed, largely 
to gratify his individualistic tendencies. 
The man who came to town and made him 
the offer of eighty cents on the dollar for 
his stock pretty well summed it up when he 
told the story later. 

“T went to Texas,”’ he said, ‘“‘with the full 
intention of buying the business if it came 
up to my expectations, and was prepared to 
pay dollar for dollar if those expectations 
were met. I was favorably impressed with 
the town and thought I would like to live 
there. The merchant had a fine location on 
the main business street, and his books cer- 
tainly showed that he had been making 
money. I stuck around the establishment 
for the better part of a week and had about 
made up my mind to offer him his price, 
when one morning an incident occurred that 
set me to thinking. 

“T was sitting back in the office talking 
with the merchant when a well-dressed man 
came in the front door and one of the sales- 
men started to wait on him. After a minute 
or so the merchant began to fidget, paying 
more attention to the interview that was go- 
ing on in the front of the store than to our 
conversation. Finally he excused himself 
and walked briskly forward. The clerk and 
the customer seemed to be getting along all 
right, but the merchant broke in on the 
transaction, evidently taking the matter out 
of the clerk’s hands, for presently I saw the 
latter back away uncomfortably and busy 
himself with other duties. After a bit the 
customer went out and the merchant came 
back to the office again, smiling and rubbing 
his hands together in a pleased way. 

““One of my best customers,’ he said 
‘I always make it a point to 
wait on that kind myself. They like it, you 
know, to have my personal attention!’ 

“Probably his only intention was to im- 
press me with his popularity in his home 
town; but if so he chose a bad time to bid 
for admiration. At that moment I was 
solely concerned with what his business 
might be worth to me; and when he told me 
that he always attended to his best custom- 
ers personally the value of the business 
slumped so far as I was concerned. I re- 
membered then that I had seen him do the 
same thing before, and the thought oc- 
curred that if his business depended on his 
personal popularity it might not make so 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


good a showing under a new man and a 
stranger. 

“Later on the merchant told me with con- 
siderable pride that he had not taken a va- 
cation in ten years because his presence was 
so necessary, and this statement added to 
my belief that the enterprise was not so de- 
sirable as it seemed on the surface. Any 
business naturally falls off a little under new 
management, but when it is a one-man af- 
fair the falling off is likely to be too great to 
be comfortable for the purchaser. That was 
what was on my mind when I made my offer 
to the merchant and which he refused. His 
business was not 100 per cent transferable.” 

The merchant, then, lost a chance to turn 
his assets into real money largely because 
he enjoyed the sensation of being the whole 
show. He forgot that in this world every- 
thing has to be paid for, including flattery. 
If a mercantile business, where there is 
actual merchandise to sell, does not have a 
closing-out value of one hundred cents on 
the dollar under individualistic operation, 
the same thing applies still more forcibly in 
other kinds of enterprises. In many lines 
of manufacturing, for instance, the actual 
physical value of the plant and machinery 
represents only a small proportion of the in- 
vestment, and there is little to offer a pro- 
spective purchaser unless it is organized so 
it can go ahead as usual under change of 
ownership. One of the most prosperous 
publishing concerns in a Western city, val- 
ued at several hundred thousand dollars, 
recently had a fire in its office that burned 
up practically all its physical assets, and the 
actual loss was something less than ten 
thousand dollars. It happened at the time 
that negotiations were going on for the sale 
of the business, and the sale went through 
as though nothing had happened, because 
the real value of the enterprise lay in the 
human organization and the established 
clientele. 

It is out of the question that every busi- 
ness man can be so fortunate as this; but 
nearly everyone can do things to lessen the 
chances of loss when the time comes that he 
wants to quit. 

A very experienced executive recently 
said this tome: ‘Every man whois in busi- 
ness ought to run his affairs with the thought 
in mind that he may want to sell out to- 
morrow!”’ 

Even though one may have no idea of 
quitting for many years to come, this advice 
has a good deal to recommend it. When a 
man is thinking of selling out he is inclined 
to keep his affairs in a little better shape 
than ordinary, so the prospective purchaser 
will not find too many things to criticize. 
One of the main factors of the success of the 
chain-store organizations of the country lies 
in the fact that every branch manager must 
keep a strict record of his activities for the 
cold-blooded scrutiny of a managing board. 
It goes without saying that there are fewer 
bank failures because the banks have to be 
ready at all times to submit to the checking 
up of official examiners. 


Too Much Individualism 


Generally speaking, a business is salable 
when it is in such shape that it would go on 
even though the proprietor should drop 
out. Too much individualism of any sort is 
a bad thing, because it tends to create the 
situation where the business is valuable to 
only one person. For a number of years a 
man ran a very prominent retail specialty 
store in one of the larger Middle West 
cities and everybody supposed he was mak- 
ing a great deal of money, but when the 
time came that he wanted to retire he could 
not find anyone to take the business off his 
hands. After trying for two or three years 
to sell it as a going concern he eventually 
closed out at public auction and ended up 
by getting little more than one-third of the 
amount he thought the business was worth. 

In this case the trouble lay in the fact 
that the merchant had a passion for buying 
and could not resist gratifying his individ- 
ual tastes. He had a competent force of 
salespeople, but never let any one of them 
have a word as to the merchandise that was 
to be purchased, the result being that it 
was in effect a one-man business, although 
in every other way it was run in efficient 
fashion. 

Aman who had investigated the business 
with view of a possible purchase said this: 
“Tf the merchant had been willing to con- 
sult with his clerks occasionally he would 


have been a good many tho 
better off in the final outcome, 
the ones who came in actual , 
the buying public, and they were 

position to know what would nal 
employer, who spent most of his ; 
in his private office. As it was 


way he did, but certainly . i 
W 


One does not always have to 
selling-out time to find that it doe 
to be too individualistic in b 
years ago a young man who h 
nected with a manufacturing 
in New York decided to go into 
his own account and invested 
lated capital in a small m 
plant. From the first he be 
money, which was not to be 


sionally made quick trips to see 
near-by cities. Altogether he mz 
progress that a year or so ago a yi 
corporation offered him the ex: 


month from the corporation. — 


Why the Banker Was Al 


It was, the young manufa _ 
chance in a lifetime, because the 
for the article was already establis 
the process of manufacture fitted 
into his operations that he would} 
need to buy extra machinery or ch 
running of his plant other than 
few extra hands. Full of optimism 
outlook he went to see his banker 
arrangements for the extra finan 
new departure would require. The | 
tion had stipulated that he pay | 
for all material he should purchase} 
and though he did not anticipate a’ 
ble in swinging the increased bus 
wanted to be on the safe side. Tht 
the story I will tell precisely as th 
manufacturer told it tome. _ 

“The banker seemed to be q) 
pressed,” he said, “‘when I showed 
financial statement that I had 
along and saw how well I had dor! 
couple of years I had been in busir 
also agreed that the contract I wai 
ering had big possibilities, and le 
believe he might finance me up| 
reasonable amount. But he said he! 
want to take snap judgment and wil 
around at my factory next day) 
things over and have a further tall 
giving me a definite answer. 4 

‘“‘He came at the appointed tin: 
am sure he was favorably impress) 
I took him through the big workroo'| 
my thirty men were busy at the m! 
and then back to the office where Ih 
him a stack of orders from firms | 
to be substantial. While we sat int 
talking I was called out into the s} 
or three times to look after certain! 
and twice I was called to the teley! 
talk to customers about re 
office helpers could not handle. Lwef 
well pleased that the banker should? 
important I was, until he let drop 2 
remark. ‘You seem to have the} 
of a good business here,’ he said, “ 
afraid you aren’t on a very solid bi 

“T told him I admitted I didn’t 


the money in the world, but 


uw 


‘there was no doubt about the soli 


business that was running at 
and with plenty of orders ahea 
which, I added, the contract of 
the big corporation was in itse 
asset of considerable value. 
““T was coming to that,’ the 
swered. ‘I’m afraid I can’t reco! 
to my board of directors for | 
(Continued on Page 117 


ntinued from Page 114) 

yc would be obliged to have in case 
jon that contract.’ 

4m as something of a body blow, for 
geny heart on taking the big con- 
' ir pposed there would be no trou- 
giting it financed. But I had no 
of begging anyone to lend me 
dI got up out of my chair to let 
r see the interview was over so 
fys concerned. He got up, too, and 
the window a minute while he 
his gloves. Down below on the 
ttalian peanut vender had pushed 
heeled roaster up to the curb and 
‘king his wares to the passing 
ie banker pointed to the scene. 

re got the same kind of business 
ienut merchant down there,’ he 
4. ‘Both of you are running one- 
hus. If anything should happen to 
$)siness would stop; and the same 
jit be said of yours. As a matter of 
}s got a little the better of you, be- 
ner forced sale his peanut roaster 
/ng somewhere near what it is 
yile your plant here with its special 
¢’ and partly finished product 
¢for about twenty cents on the 


h 
») 


le 
A 


sare probably thinking I am a 
because I won’t recommend you 
rd as good for a line of credit, but 
stopped to think how little se- 
1 offer? I’ve been noticing how 
things. Your factory evidently 
‘or more than a few minutes at a 
out calling on you for help, and 
’t trained your office people even 
yw telephone calls from your cus- 
telligently. When a bank puts 
rit wants something solid to back 
im, and that is what you haven’t 
u had an organization it might be 
but as it is you’ve merely got a 
ousiness that would stop whenever 
1 stop.’ 
mt away, and with him went my 
naking big money from the con- 
ought I was going to be able to 
it perhaps the incident was worth 
(me, after all, because for the first 
4w_how precarious my situation 
¥.. What he had said about my not 
1 organization hit me specially 
Bien I looked matters squarely in 
¢ realized I had not tried to build 
azation mainly because it was flat- 
tmy vanity to feel I was the whole 
om that time I began to try to de- 
business in such a way that it 
worth something in case I dropped 
| that it might have a transfer 


— 


ds 


3 manufacturer said, running a 
si0 show how good you are is a dan- 
sease; the man afflicted with con- 
sis hard to cure, because from the 
aire of his malady he will not admit 
fee tine the matter with him. 

‘ears ago a prominent corporation 
eral thousand stockholders and nu- 
ranch offices throughout the coun- 
enly began to show a falling off 
€nings. It appears the man who 
€1 president and principal stock- 
or many years wanted to take 
‘sier, and started on a year’s trip 
lhe world after effecting an ar- 
rit in the executive offices whereby 
, yresident was put in active charge. 


‘Heads and Small Profits 


snlargement of his powers seemed 
i bad effect on the vice president, 
ce he began to take steps to show 
around the place. One of the 
2 did was to give orders that the 
3 of the branch offices should re- 
! etly to him instead of to the sales 
ent, which act brought him into 
inflict with the sales manager, who 
Jian of as great determination as 
md who was, besides, a rather im- 
‘stockholder in the company. The 
nager refused to accept this cur- 
4 of his authority, and for several 
the managers of the branch offices 
{ two different sets of instructions 
» which naturally resulted in 
ing nothing at all beyond routine 
none of them cared to risk his job 
ig too much activity in carrying 
+ of orders that might be rescinded 
wing day. 
jit the vice president thought of a 
which he believed he would settle 
° ee the question of superior au- 
ring a period when the sales 
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manager was out of town on a business trip 
the vice president had installed in the gen- 
eral offices a system of push buttons by 
which he could summon his various sub- 
ordinates, and one of the wires terminated 
in the private office of the sales manager. 
But even this plan failed to settle the ques- 
tion, because the sales manager would not 
come when he was rung for! Naturally the 
earnings of the company slumped during 
this clash of wills, and it was not until the 
president, apprised of the trouble, came 
back from Japan and settled down to his 
old job again that normalcy was restored. 

The transfer value of any enterprise de- 
pends almost entirely on whether it is run 
as a business or mainly to gratify the sense 
of individual importance; and many execu- 
tives are applying the rule to employes as 
well as to officials. Not long ago I was in 
the office of the general manager of a big 
wholesale concern on lower Broadway, New 
York, which was in need of a traveling sales- 
man to represent the house in a eertain sec- 
tion of the West. It was a good job, paying 
a liberal salary as well as commissions, 
and the house had received numerous let- 
ters in response to its advertisement in the 
trade papers. From these letters the gen- 
eral manager had selected half a dozen of 
the most likely applicants for personal in- 
terviews, and while I was there one of the 
applicants came in. He was a fine-looking 
man, well dressed, and with the self- 
possessed air of conscious success. For per- 
haps twenty minutes he was closeted with 
the general manager, after which he reap- 
peared, walked quickly toward the elevator, 
stuffing some papers into his coat pocket as 
he went, and was shot down to the street 
floor. The general manager told me about 
the interview. 


A Boast That Lost a Job 


“T certainly would have liked to sign a 
contract with that salesman,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I didn’t dare to. He has covered that terri- 
tory for several years in the interest of an- 
other house in the trade, and he told me the 
reason he wanted to make a change was 
because our concern is larger and he be- 
lieved he could do more business with our 
line. Evidently he knows his business, and 
from the amount of merchandise he has 
been selling he must be a hard worker. Here 
is what scared me off: Along with his refer- 
ences and his figures showing his annual 
sales he had letters from several buyers in 
the territory who said they would continue 
to buy from him no matter what house he 
represented. He appeared vastly proud of 
these letters, as indeed he had a right to be, 
because they showed his personal popu- 
larity; but he let drop this remark: ‘I’ve 
got my trade out in that territory sewed up 
in my vest pocket; if I sign up with your 
house you’ll get the benefit of it. I can 
carry nine-tenths of my customers with me, 
no matter who I go with!’ 

“Of. course that was putting it pretty 
strong, because none of us is quite good 
enough to sweep people entirely off their 
feet; but even if it were entirely true, that 
remark of his would have taken away any 
inclination to sign him up as our representa- 
tive. In the first place we aren’t trying to 
beat our competitors by stealing their 
salesmen; and in the second place we don’t 
want a salesman who has got his trade 
sewed up in his vest pocket. If he could 
transfer his customers to us so easily, he 
could take them away just as easily in case 
he should ever decide to quit us. And if we 
were to go on that kind of policy, pretty 
soon we wouldn’t have any organization at 
all. Our business would be worth merely 
the value of the merchandise in our ware- 
houses, nothing more.’ 

If the big enterprises of the country find 
it pays to keep their eyes constantly on the 
transfer value of their enterprises, certainly 
it pays the small business man just as well. 
In New York State there is a man who is 
the owner of a chain of retail stores for 
which he recently turned down an offer 
based on a valuation of one hundred cents 
on the dollar for all stock, fixtures and 
equipment, and a substantial bonus be- 
sides. A few years ago he had only one 
store, and a small one at that. His descrip- 
tion of how he started to grow from a little 
business man to a big one makes an inter- 
esting story. 

“When I first got into business for my- 
self,’ he said, “I suppose I had about the 
same ideas about organization as most men 
similarly situated; I thought organization 
was only for the rich who could afford a lot 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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$219,000,000 
a year for patent 
medicines in the 
United States! This 
is the astounding 
figure quoted by the latest Gov- 
ernment Census of Manufactures. 
And this figure, startling as it is, 
represents only the wholesale cost a 
of these medicines—not the retail 
price paid by the public in its 
frantic search for health. 
If we maintain the right mental 
attitude, if we eat, sleep and exer- 
cise properly, the chances are we 
will seldom feel the need of medi- 
cines. There are times, now and 
then, when we all feel a little 
below par. If, instead of rushing 
off for a bottle of Dr. Bunkum’s 
Tonique to brace us up, we would | 
go to Nature herself for the great- N 
est of all food-tonics—milk—we 
would be a different lot of men 
and women. 


Milk is Nature’s Patent 


—the only food she ever made solely for food. It cannot 
be reproduced artificially. Only Nature herself can so 


perfectly blend all the elements of a well-balanced diet as 
she has in milk. 


if it were giy 
fanciful name 
announced for:! 
it really is as 
greatest bh 
builder and h 
restorative in the world”, p 
would flock to buy it at { 
prices. But because it costs so 
and is delivered every mornij 
our doorstep, we seldom giveit 
tues a thought. We are apt t 
regard the value of familiar th 


Drink More Milk an 
Save Money | 


Milk is an ideal food for alll ag 
not just a pleasant drink or: 
merely for children. It looks; 
ple, but it is the most complex) 
in the world—liguid meat, i 
and fat with mineral salts, 
life-giving vitamines added, | 


M.D. 
SEMAN . 
FRANK NO SIRE! 


*Pure Milk. 


Nutrition experts declare | 
to be the most nearly pe 
food we have as well as one c} 
cheapest, for it can take the | 
of so many more expensive foods. A quart of milk cont 
the same “energy” value as 8 eggs or 2 pounds of pot: 
or 34 of a pound of lean beef or % of a pound of ct 


Here is a prescription that is worth $219,000,000 many times over. 
It has built more strong bodies than all the medicines invented or 
compounded by man from the beginning of time. 


Save on other things if you must, but not on 
milk. If anybody in your family objects to 
drinking raw milk there are many ways in 
which it can be served—in soups, custards, ice 
cream, desserts, cocoa, cream sauces—lots of \y] 
good things. Use it—if you are run down, to % fi 
build you up. Use it—if you are well, to keep 7 
you healthy and strong. 


Milk sounds like patent medicine when all its virtues are 
catalogued. It is the oldest prescription in the world— 
Nature's prescription for the building of strong, healthy 
bodies, Nature’s revitalizer, Nature’s maker of rich, red 


blood, Nature’s nerve quieter, Nature’s antidote for that 
“tired feeling”. 


If milk were put up in bottles of a different shape and size, 
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Health Departments in 83 cities of the 
—in bringing to the minds of millions of 


Board of Health or Health Officer and find 
United States—milk supervision being one 


out what is being done to make milk safe. If 


our citizens an appreciation of the wonders 
of milk—hopes to increase the use of this 
most nearly perfect food. And, in addition, 
it desires to arouse public consciousness to 
the dangers of ‘milk that is not produced and 
marketed under proper conditions —and by 
so doing bring about more rigid inspection 
and safeguard the cleanliness of the milk 
supply of the nation. 


The Treasury Department of the U.S. in its 
Public Health Bulletin No. 136 publishes 
the results of a study of the practices of the 


of the subjects under investigation. It is 
surprising and disappointing to find that 
only 31 of the 83 cities report the use of a 
milk grading system, and among these 31 
there is little uniformity as to requirements. 
Only 39 cities demand the tuberculin testing 
of all herds from which raw milk is sold. 
Medical examination of milk handlers is 
carried out by but 19 of the 83 cities. 


Find out what the conditionsare in your city. 
Investigate the source of your milk supply. 
Organize a committee to go to your local 
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they report the milk is not properly inspec- 
ted, agitate the question in your local news- 
papers. Make sure that you’ get safe milk. 


If your own local authorities have not yet 
taken up the matter of protecting your milk 
supply, it is advisable that you Pasteurize 
your own milk at home. You will find full 
and simple directions in a booklet “All 
About Milk’? which the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will be glad to send 
you by mail, free of charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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ritinued from Page 117) 
‘ced help and who could spend 
l} money on installing systems of 
and bookkeeping and all that 
ing. I had an idea I might do 
out it sometime when I got 
1s paid and could afford to spend 
ills, but meantime I just went 
, did the best I could. 
aeant that I did pretty much 
about the place myself. I had 
| } young fellows working for me, 
eT 


thought of them as anything 
ound for my own activities, 


more than one customer in the 
vuld hurry up with the person I 
jzonso as to rush to the assistance 
xs, afraid that they wouldn’t be 
+ke a sale. It always gave me a 
- of importance when some cus- 
iid come in and say he would 
>to attend his wants personally. 
w I was paying a pretty good 
nese thrills, because whenever I 


+ with nothing left over to take 
bills that had been falling due. 
nle of weeks after I had gone back 
had occasion one morning to go 
ae of the hotels in town, and in 
;{ ran across a traveling man who 
‘1 a factory from which I had 
e habit of buying my goods. I 
e looked a little embarrassed 
iw me, and the reason came out 
fr talking a few minutes, I asked 


| 

iroof was mild enough, yet Leon 
g of it, and his tone was vaguely 
t as he replied. 

so,’ he assented. ‘But I’ve 
‘they are doing, other places; and 
» can do something around here. 
g, to do something. Taxes going 
time; and we don’t want to sell 


1 -? 
Jasin’ ever sell any land,” Es- 


Ip Caleb here, of course,’’ Leon 
|*But I’d like to do some planting 


e place here,’”’ Esther reminded 
's kind of swamped Caleb.” 

scussion was continued in the 
day by day. Leon thought they 
¥h so much waste land, breed cat- 
market, if only on a small scale. 
always vealed our bull calves,” 
led Caleb. ‘‘But we can patch 
fices a bit and let them run for a 
‘wo and make money on them.” 
jised buying a good bull; but 
pes this suggestion with a single 
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positively that even Leon did 
jt the proposal to her. He did 
Caleb. ‘‘The stock we’ve got is 
¥,” he argued. “There isn’t any 
Id in the county. I milked four 
night and got less than ten quarts 
jon’t feed them any; they just 
Caleb explained. 

‘let’s feed them,” Leon urged. 
leb shook his head. 

it doesn’t like that sort of thing,” 
. “She never did.” 

v’s all right,”” Leon said thought- 
3ut she’d never make a farmer’s 
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, 


| plan to put in a garden in the 
land on the Howe farm was men- 
ily once or twice more in their 
scussions; the thing never came 
m issue. But Esther never for- 
venture; and when the work about 
2 place was in hand Leon one 
loaded the plow on the cart and 
und by the road and up to the 
ad chosen. When he came home 
\for dinner constraint sat heavy 
Esther made no sign, 

disturbed; but Caleb and Dora 
nee, watching the brother and sis- 
h expecting an outbreak. Leon 
‘the matter. In the afternoon 
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him what time he was coming around to my 
place with his catalogues. 

“*T’m afraid I won’t have time to call on 
you this trip,’ he answered. ‘I’m just check- 
ing out my baggage to catch the noon 
train.’ Then, evidently deciding he might 
as well make a clean breast of it, he added 
very seriously, ‘The house gave me instruc- 
tions to pass you up this time. You know 
you haven’t paid the last bill yet.’ 

“My first impulse was to tell him he 
needn’t bother ever to call on me again; but 
I curbed the desire and instead started to 
explain that it was not my fault the ac- 
count had not been paid, and that moreover 
Thad written his house explaining how I had 
been away from business for more than a 
month, during which time, of course, there 
had been little doing. 

““*Yes, I know,’ he interrupted. ‘I saw 
the letter you wrote the house just before I 
started on this trip. The credit manager 
asked me a lot of questions about you, and 
I told him just what I knew; that you are 
a good producer in your own way, but that 
you have never seemed to get your business 
organized so it will go on without you. He 
thought it over and decided I had better 
not offer to sell you any more goods until 
you got the old account straightened out.’ 

“The thought that these two men had 
been sitting together and coldly discussing 
my desirability as a debtor sort of riled me, 
and I told the traveling man with some 
heat that so long as I was able to work no 
one ever need worry over any money I 
might owe. Besides which, I added, a man 
with a small business like mine could not 
afford to organize like some big corporation. 

“But you know,’ he came back at me, 
friendly enough but serious, ‘any man is 
likely to get sick; and if his ability to pay 
his debts rests entirely on his keeping well 
he isn’t quite a first-class credit risk. As 
for your saying you can’t afford to organize 
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your business, I would like to say that per- 
haps you can’t afford not to do it. Anyhow 
organization isn’t such a pompous thing as 
you probably imagine. To organize a busi- 
ness simply means to arrange its details so 
it will go on awhile even though you your- 
self stop.’ 

“For a week after this I felt pretty 
gloomy. I knew well enough that what the 
traveling man had said was true; that my 
business was a one-man affair and if any- 
thing should happen tome, my family and 
my creditors would get mighty little out of 
it. Under pressure of these uncomfortable 
thoughts I evolved a scheme that I thought 
might be at least a start in the right direc- 
tion. Ater closing time one evening I held 
conference with my two clerks and talked 
to them something like this: 

““From now on we’re going to go on a 
little different basis around here. I want 
you two boys to shoulder some of the re- 
sponsibility of the business, and to work 
you into it gradually I am going to start 
by letting you run things for an hour each 
day by yourselves. During that hour I am 
going to hide myself in the back room and 
work on the books. I won’t come out for 
anything or anybody, and you boys will be 
just as much in charge of the business as 
though I were in China. I promise you in 
advance that I won’t find fault with any- 
thing you do in that hour; if something 
turns out wrong we'll just talk it over after- 
ward and try to analyze what was the mat- 
ter with it.’ 

“That was about the extent of my first 
attempt to organize my business, and I 
don’t pretend it was a whirlwind of a suc- 
cess from the start. I knew I was losing 
some sales to people who would come in 
and, finding I was not about, go out again. 
It was more than a month before I got any 
real encouragement. On that occasion I 
had gone into the back room for my hour’s 
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he returned to his task. That evening he 
spoke enthusiastically of the richness of the 
land up there. 

“It won’t need dressing,’ he told them. 
‘I’ve been surprised to see just how good 
it was. I’m going to put in some beans and 
peas this year, and maybe some potatoes.” 

He spoke at length, tried to draw from 
Caleb an opinion; but Caleb held a dis- 
creet silence, and. Dora watched Esther 
expectantly. 

Esther said at last, “I’m sure we don’t 
mind your trying it, Leon. But of course 
the work around home must be done.” 

“It’s going to be done,”’ Leon assured her. 

Through the weeks of early summer, in 
the interval between planting and haying, 
he spent more and more time on the ridge. 
After the long toil of the haymaking was 
done he returned once more to the tasks of 
his choice. But he was not so apt to talk 
to them now about what he was doing 
there, and Dora remarked his silence and 
thought he was afraid of what Esther might 
say. One warm afternoon in July she 
walked up through the fields, planning to 
join him and come home with him at dusk. 
But she came home alone, and her cheeks 
were pale when she stumbled into the house. 

Esther saw her and asked at once, “‘ Dora, 
whatever is the matter with you?” 

Dora said miserably, ‘‘ Why, Esther?”’ 

“You’re pale. What is it? What hap- 
pened?”’ 

Dora wished to hold her tongue; but she 
was afraid of Esther. ‘‘Leon ”” she 
stammered. 

“What is Leon doing?” Esther asked. 
The older sister was quite calm, perceiving 
that something was amiss, preparing her- 
self to cope with any emergency. 

“He was over by the stone wall, talking 
to Jennie Weir,” said Dora in tones of 
stark dismay. 

Even Esther was faintly appalled at that; 
Dora saw that for a moment her color fled. 
But Esther could never be shaken for long. 

“TI will speak to Leon,” she replied. 
“You did right to tell me, Dora.” 

“They were talking across the wall,” 
Dora ventured, as though that might pal- 
liate the crime. 

“Leon has forgotten himself,’’ Esther 
commented, and said again, ‘“‘I will speak 
to him.” 
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ERGUS WEIR had been a granite cut- 
ter on Fox Islands for a dozen years of 
his life; five or six years before this time 


he had found himself seized by that afflic- 
tion of the lungs to which men of his craft 
are subject. The man himself was of a wiry 
and resisting breed; his wife had a whole- 
some gusto about her. They decided that 
he should buy a farm; and the hills about 
Fraternity were full of farms for sale. So 
they had come into the community, and 
Fraternity received them with a mild 
friendliness. There is no shame intrinsic in 
the task of shaping granite; Fergus felt no 
inferiority in the community, nor was he 
made to feel any. Accustomed to industry 
and with thrift in his bone, he whipped the 
straggly farm into shape, patched up the 
buildings, grubbed out the birch shoots 
which were swarming across his pasture 
lands, reseeded a meadow or two, painted 
his house. 

Not all at once. The process was a slow 
one. During the long winter, when there 
was so little else he could do, he repaired the 
buildings where he might be sheltered from 
the cold. When these tasks failed he cut 
and manufactured and stacked cordwood, 
some for his own use and some for market. 
In the spring, when the earth was soft with 
frost, he wallowed in the icy muck, grub- 
bing out his fields. 

His planting was done quickly and care- 
fully; his hay was never spoiled by rains 
that caught him unawares. By the time 
Leon came back from the war the Weir 
farm was in good order, as well tended as 
any in the town. 

Fergus himself was in large measure re- 
sponsible for this result; but his wife and 
their daughter had each contributed to the 
end. Mrs. Weir was a woman who reveled 
in sheer labor. Fergus, foraying with his 
wild mates from the quarries, had encoun- 
tered her at a dance in Bath in the days of 
his youth. Chance so directed affairs that 
he fought on her behalf; the man he fought 
was taller by a head, but Fergus laid him 
low with a chair, and the girl admired his 
prowess. They were married next morning. 
For a year or two thereafter he had 
occasion to fight for her more than once 
again; for she was one of those women in 
whom men sense theslumbering of slow fires 
at which they seek to warm themselves. Her 
loyalty to Fergus brought him many a 
buffet; but he had a ruthless ferocity which 
made up for his lack of stature, and men 
began to leave him alone. Their baby was 
born, and Mrs. Weir made Fergus hire a 
house, in which later on she took boarders 
and became as thrifty as he. Now she 
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seclusion with the books when Henry, the 
older of the clerks, slipped back to me, full 
of excitement. 

“««There’s a man out there,’ he said, ‘who 
wants to buy a couple of hundred dollars’ 
worth of stuff and he insists on seeing 
you. I think he believes you will make him 
better prices. I told him I thought I might 
be able to find you. Hadn’t you better come 
out and see him?’ 

’ “Believe me, I had to grip the arms of 
my chair to keep from doing what Henry 
suggested, because two hundred dollars was 
real money to me at that time. I had to re- 
call the shock the traveling man had given 
me before I gave Henry my answer. 

“Tell the gentleman,’ I said, ‘that you 
are the senior salesman of the establish- 
ment and as such are empowered to quote 
quantity prices as low as anyone else. If 
that doesn’t satisfy him we’ll just have to 
lose the sale.’ 

“T couldn’t help peeking to see how my 
policy worked, and apparently it did not 
work very well. I saw Henry pull some ar- 
ticles down. from the shelves to show the 
customer and get out a catalogue to verify 
the prices; but the customer seemed to be 
in a half-hearted mood, and after a few 
minutes’ inspection of the things he went 
out. I went back to my bookkeeping, feel- 
ing pretty gloomy. 

“But half an hour later when I came out 
from retirement I saw the customer had 
come back. Henry was arranging the ar- 
ticles purchased in a pile on the counter for 
delivery and the customer was making out 
acheck. He nodded to meas I approached, 
but he handed the check to Henry. It was 
the first two-hundred-dollar sale ever made 
in my store that I had not made personally. 
It was also a sign that I had made a start 
toward creating a value for my enterprise 
aside from the uncertain profits of my per- 
sonal activities.” 


loved to come into her kitchen in the morn- 
ing and find the pans all scoured; she 
reveled in the soapy hot water and the rat- 
tle of dishes; she found a clean, physical 
satisfaction in the hiss of hot milk upon the 
bottom of a tin pail; and she loved the 
warm smell of baking bread. Her floors 
were like the decks of a ship, her counter- 
panes as white as snow. 

This baby of theirs was grown to be 
Jennie Weir. Leon had seen her before he 
went to war; but she had left only a faint 
imprint on his memory. At that time she 
was a stocky girl of fifteen or sixteen with a 
pigtail of moist brown hair, and dark eyes, 
and freckles across her nose and cheek 
bones. She must have come with her father 
sometimes to the Dillard farm; and Leon 
was able now to conjure up a vague mem- 
ory which pictured her sitting on the high 
seat of the cart, a lumpish sort of girl. He 
had thought no more of her, and their first 
encounter after his home-coming was in the 
nature of a discovery, on his part if not on 
hers. She must have thought about him, 
for his return was part of the gossip of the 
town. 

He was working that day on the south- 
ward slope of the Howe farm, cultivating 
potatoes which he had planted there. The 
end of each row brought him to the crum- 
bling stone wall which marked the boundary 
between the farms. During the forenoon 
he saw that a girl was driving a horse which 
drew a rude drag harrow across the plowed 
land adjoining. The course of this horse 
was to and fro, parallel with the wall; each 
turn brought the girl nearer where Leon 
was working. It was strange to him to see 
a woman in the fields, and he wondered 
about it; remembered that Fergus Weir 
had bought this adjoining farm, remembered 
that Fergus had a daughter, remembered 
the lumpish child upon the cart. 

By and by the end of a row brought him 
to the wall as the horse and its drag ap- 
proached; the girl stood upon the drag, her 
body swaying to the inequalities of the 
ground, the reins held in both her hands. 
For the first time he looked at her more in- 
tently and perceived that the lumpishness 
was gone. This girl was not slim; yet she 
stood so easily, with her fine shoulders well 
back, that she seemed slender. Only closer 
scrutiny revealed the satisfying substance 
of her. The little summer winds, eddying 
around her feet, stirred her skirts a little 
and he saw that she was barefooted. The 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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T’S acommon thing for an auto- 
I mobile salesman to raise his 
eyebrows and say that the So-and- 
So car is an “assembled car.” 


He works the phrase overtime. 


To him it seems the easy way 
to put his competitor’s car out of 
the running, because nine times 
out of ten he doesn’t get any 
argument. 


Not.being much of a student of 
the automobile industry himself, he 
takes a chance that the prospect 
won’t know much about it, either. 
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Strange how the automobile pur- 
chaser, who has been all up and 
down the line, and compared cars 
inside and out, will let the salesman 
put him on the defensive. 
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HIS is what Moon dealers are hearing very 
often these days: 


“I wish I had talked with the Moon people 


before I bought my last car.” 


No Moon dealer will be surprised to see 
himself 20% oversold in 1924. 


Every man who has read the cat- 
alogues of even two or three makes 
of cars knows that practically every 
make of car today is an “assembled 
car”—and has been for years. 


This came about when the de- 
mand for automobiles made it virtu- 
ally impossible for the car manu- 
facturer to make his cars complete 
under his own roof. 


The needs brought about by this 
demand were responsible for one 
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FROM A THINKING AUTOMOBIL 


MANUFACTURER 
—to the Thinking Automobile Buyer 


of the best things that eve 

pened to the automobile ine 
—the development of the spe 
in mechanical units. 


Men who make fine igr 
systems—and nothing else. | 


Men who make sound x 
gears and bearings—nothingé 


Men who make engines 80) 
that the car builder who wants 
always give you a good one. | 

Now, the thing that makest 
talk about “assembled cars” so ¢ 
ulous is this: | 

Practically every car in Ameri? 
day is using units made by specil 
—whether few or many. The | 
better—they are sound mechail 
economics—and the public cant 
on them in daily use. 
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«thing that distinguishes the 
1s that the makers of the Moon 
ve carried the advantages of 
sm out to their logical an 
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5)\te conclusion. 


on long ago freed itself from 
{Ise pride about making its 
meee 
ehave higher work for our en- 
sng talent than to keep them 
g over engines that can be 
etter and at lower cost by the 
1 specialist. 

it Moon is after is the greatest 
value. 

eget it by having our engines 
y the finest engine specialists 
automobile industry today. 
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8 ago, Moon worked out a 
ful production method that 


en it its unique 
nin the automo- _ 
dustry : 


ml. 

ified, balanced car, de- 
y the Moon engineers, 
jasis of proven mechan- 
1s made by the leading 
Its. 
i ; 


2. 

(heseprovenmechanical 
‘signed expressly to co- 
(: in the unified Moon 
jhe specialist engineers 
tin collaboration with 


(yn engineers. 


 PResmescr ee 


ie—The Moon engine 

cial Moon-Continental Red Seal 
‘designed by the Continental spe- 
-n collaboration with Moon. 


, Front and Rear—Special Moon- 
_design—through collaboration of 
on engineers and the Timken spe- 
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cialists, built in the Timken factories. 


Transmission—Special Moon-Warner de- 
sign, created in collaboration by the Warner 
specialists and the Moon engineers, and 
built in the Warner factory. 

Starting, Lighting, Ignition— Special Moon- 
Delco system, built in the Delco factories in 
collaboration between the Delco specialists 
and the Moon engineers. 


Article 3. 


Let the Moon engineers develop their 
specialty—the fine skill and utmost care in 
designing and constructing the finished car. 

There is not in the automobile world a 
sweeter, truer job of sheer building integ- 
rity than you will find in the Moon Car. 

You-owe this to the fact that the 
Moon engineers have made themselves 
specialists in the practice of car-building. 

The units are designed to go together. 


They all fit. 


Units that are meant to be rigid are 
riveted and bolted tight. 

Parts that are meant to move, do move. 
They move with a fluency and precision which 


stamp a car as a true mechanical whole. 


The Moon Factory has achieved success 
by putting plenty of good, old-fashioned 
work into a Moon Car. 


Every man in the factory knows he might 
as well do it first as last —because every 
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Moon Car goes through an actual road test 
before it leaves the factory. 


And when we say “road test” we mean 
road test. Not a casual run down the load- 
ing platform—but a work-out on the open 
road, taking things as they come. 

2 ¢ e 

Seeing the trend of the automobile as we 
do—and making it the opportunity to give 
value—we are building the Moon Car to 
give you every last dollar’s worth there is 
in the automobile industry. 


Part of this you can see just as you stand 
before the car and look it over. 


Moon specialized design—and if we do 
say it ourselves, there is not a more beauti- 
ful car on the roads today. Furthermore, 
you’re not going to find this design changed 
on you. Your investment in:a Moon Car 
is safe from the artificial depreciation due to 
forced style changes. 


Distinctive Moon-Pullman body—and 
there’s a genuine hardwood frame inside 


that body. 


Deep seat cushions—with genuine Span- 
ish Leather and first-quality curled hair. 
e ¢ e 
It would please us if you will 
do this: 
Take this advertisement 


along with you to any Moon 
Dealer. Check it up. 


Let him put a Moon Car at 
your disposal. Drive it your- 


self. 
It will confirm every one of 
theseprintedwords 
Series *U” tO your conclusive 


Petite Sedan Satisfaction. 


Style authority 
without question. 


$1995 


f. o. b. factory 


Prices on Moon 
Carsaccommodate 
a wide range of 
preference —all 
the way from the 
Series “A” Touring at $1095, to the 6-58 Petite 
Sedan at $2685. All prices F. O. B. Factory. 
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MOON HAS ADOPTED HYDRAULIC FOUR- 
WHEEL BRAKES AND BALLOON TIRES AS 
OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


* MOON 


FROM A THINKING AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 
-TO THE THINKING AUTOMOBILE BUYER 
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“My kind of 
a pencil” 


*“SoFT, smooth lead that makes 
writing a pleasure. Strong, too, 
and long lasting. Even this pen- 
cil’s shape ‘pleases the fingers.’ 
I’ve never had a pencil that 
suited me so well. And yet it’s 
moderate in. price. *’ 


DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER-OGA_ 


The Business Pencil 


_STATIONER 


- five cents — and 
we shall send you 
full - length 


’ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO! 
Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey 


Fort Ticonderoga 
1% 


From $25 to $64.50 
the first week! 


Are you in some business 
where you are not getting the 
money you know you are cap- 
able of earning? If you really 
have ambition, if you have the 
grit and determination to get 
into your proper place, then 
why not act TO-DAY? Grasp this oppor- 
tunity to earn more money, and occupy a worth- 
while position in the business world. This 
is what Robert Mitzell did. After 11 years 
in the furniture trade he was getting only $25 a 
week. His first week as a Fuller Man he made 
$64.50. Hundreds of other men who were in 
similar ruts saw their chance and took it! 
To-day, as, Fuller Men they are earning more money 


than they ever thought they could earn. Even if you 
have no selling experience, Fuller will give you the 


Free Training that will 


make you a Real Salesman. 


All Fuller asks is that you have the real stuff in you, 
the go-get-it spirit to make money. Then he will send 
you out equipped to succeed, just as he has trained over 
5,000 Fuller Men, now the most successful salesmen in 
the country. (See full-page advt., page 38, this same 


issue.) : de PES 
Write for this Book AO 
“Out of the Rut,” telling how YOU > oy 
haath) 


can become one of these successful 7 
salesmen. Don’t wait 


230 Fuller Branch Offices 
(for address of near- 
est one look in 
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(Continued from Page 119) 
shapeless calico dress she wore borrowed 
beauty from the form it covered. A sun- 
bonnet was low across her brow and about 
her cheeks. He waited to see her more 
closely; and when the horse came to where 
he stood he spoke to her. 

“A hot day!” 

“Th, yes, it’s warm,”’ she answered, roll- 
ing her 7’s in a pleasant, throaty fashion. 
Her voice was even and slow. 

“You must be Jennie Weir,” he told her. 

“And who else would I be?” 

“You don’t know me, I expect.”’ 

“‘T used to know you,” she replied. 

“‘T’d not have remembered you,” he con- 
fessed. “‘You’ve growed a lot in two years 
gone.” 

“Have I then?” 

The horse had come to a stop as though 
without command. She pushed back the 
sunbonnet and wiped her forehead with her 
arm; and he saw the sweat glisten on her 
arm. Her feet, spotted with rich earth, 
were whiter for their stains; he thought 
how wise she was not to hide them in old 
and broken shoes. The brown hair was 
damp across her brow. 

“You had freckles then,’ he told her, 
remembering. 

She turned her eyes upon him apprais- 
ingly, then drew the bonnet about her face 
once more. “Eh, but it’s warm for sure,” 
she said again, and clucked to the horse 
and went upon her way. And this was all 
the first meeting of Leon and Jennie Weir. 

But not the last. Leon found that the 
girl stayed in his thoughts. He had meant 
to tell Esther and the others when he got 
home that he had seen her; had meant to 
remark that she was grown, and that she 
had attained a certain comeliness. It was 
only when he realized that he had not re- 
lated the incident to Esther that he per- 
ceived how much it had affected him. He 
was astonished at the change in the girl, his 
memory of the stocky child she had been 
was so vivid, his more recent recollection 
of the finely formed woman she had become 
was so keen. There was a pulse of warm 


blood in Leon; it had not been wholly bred © 


away. He turned to the Howe farm again 
next day, though there was no pressing 
need, in the unadmitted hope that he would 
see her. 

He saw her not that day, nor for a week 
thereafter. Then he made occasion to go 
to the farmhouse for a word with Fergus, 
and thus spoke with her again. A few days 
after that they encountered each other, as 
it were by chance, along the boundary wall. 
He found that the skin of her cheeks and 
throat was clear and rich as milk and her 
eyes astonishingly warm and brown; and 
there was an odor that lurked about her. 
He thought its seat must be in her heavy 
hair. It was rich and comforting and re- 
assuring; yet there was at times a faintly 
sharper fragrance, hard to define. Once, 
when he leaned toward her, he thought she 
smelled sweetly of new milk and fresh young 
onions and clean-turned sod. 

She was already one of those women who 
walk serene in beauty; a beauty that ap- 
pealed not so much to the eye as to the 
inner senses. Leon found it in her voice, 
which disquieted him; he found it in her 
fragrance, which disturbed him; he found 
it in her eyes, which met his so equably. He 
thought there was about her something 
bovine; she was like a heifer! There were 
hours when he wondered whether her breath 
would prove to be as sweet as that of the 
placid cattle ruminating in the tie-up at 
home. There was something satisfying in 
merely looking at her; she had not so much 
a positive beauty as a lack of the uglinesses 
which are so apt to mar humanity. He 
tried to tell himself she was too big; she 
was as tallas he and may have been heavier. 
But this condemnation carried no convic- 
tion, even to his own mind. 

He began to be afraid of her; distrustful 
of that in himself which she awakened. 
But he could not keep away from her. 
Their encounters, whether products of 
chance or tacitly planned, became more 
frequent. 

So one day Dora saw them, talking to- 
gether by the wall. 


V 


ORA DILLARD and Arthur Tuck had 

been—what word shall be used?— 
had been friends for a little more than five 
years. Their relation was as bloodless as it 
is possible for any relation between man 
and woman to be. It was understood that 
when he came to the farm he came to see 
Dora; even Esther recognized this, and 
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accepted it. “I expect Arthur will be out 
to see you tomorrow,” she would say. But 
it was never openly acknowledged between 
the sisters that there was any purpose, or 
could be any purpose, behind these visit- 
ings of his. It is almost literally true to say 
that Arthur and Dora had had no moment 
alone together in the five years gone. More 
than once Arthur had sought, in an ineffec- 
tual fashion, to maneuver such a thing; but 
Esther, smooth as iron, prevented without 
seeming to prevent. 

She was able to do this by reason of the 
superior mental vigor which had always 
given her ascendancy over Dora. Dora 
would have assured you that she thought 
as Esther thought. Her opinions in the 
matter of Arthur and of the thing he threat- 
ened were in three strata. If you asked her 
whether she considered marriage indelicate 
she would have denied it quite evenly. At 
the same time she would have acknowl- 
edged to herself some such belief; while 
underneath these two opinions there would 
have been still a third, seldom admitted 
even to herself. There can be no question 
that Dorafundamentally loved Arthur Tuck 
and wished to marry him. 

She wore the opinions of her sister like a 
garment; they not only covered her, they 
entered into her flesh and stiffened her and 
guided her footsteps. Thought of revolt 
had never come to her; it had never seemed 
conceivable to her that anyone could go 
against Esther. When Leon proceeded to 
farm the Howe place in spite of Esther’s 
gentle objections Dora trembled for days, 
expecting she knew not what catastrophe 
to follow. When now she discovered Leon 
and Jennie Weir talking together in such 
pleasant wise beside the stone wall which 
divided their lands, she was torn between 
wonder at Leon’s daring, and consternation 
at what he had done. She told Esther— 
it never occurred to her that she might con- 
nive with Leon and keep his secret—and 
waited in quivering anticipation to see what 
would happen. 

Esther had said she would speak to Leon; 
but she was in no hurry to doso. That wise 
woman had not achieved her dominion 
over the minds of her family by rash and 
inconsiderate speech. So now she waited 
her time, and Dora waited, and Caleb— 
vaguely perceiving that some current ran 
beneath the smooth surface of their lives— 
likewise watched and waited. After a day 
or two Leon, whose conscience was already 
burdened with doubts, understood that 
Esther knew. His consternation was al- 
most as acute as Dora’s had been. Still no 
word was said; but Esther knew that Leon 
had perceived her displeasure. She waited, 
let him torment himself, wished to force 
him to speak first. 

In this first small skirmish she was de- 
feated, not by Leon’s will but by his cow- 
ardice. Misunderstanding her tactics, he 
began to hope that, after all, he had been 
mistaken; began to hope that Esther knew 
nothing; began to think his imagination 
was responsible for his fears. Toward the 
end of the week he had in some measure 
recovered his confidence. There was after 
allno harm done; he had happened to talk 
once or twice to the girl. That was all. Of 
course if Esther knew she would reproach 
him; but if she knew she would have 
spoken. 

So he held his tongue, and Esther was 
forced to speak. 

She chose Sunday afternoon. The day 
was hot. The dinner dishes had been cleared 
away, the stock watered, the house put to 
rights. Someone might drop in, so there 
was a plate of cookies on the kitchen table, 
covered with a red patterned napkin; and 
lemons and sugar were set out ready for the 
hurried manufacture of lemonade. In 
front of the house toward the eastern end 
there was shade from a gigantic elm; the 
two brothers took chairs out to this cool 
spot. Sitting here, the brothers and sisters 
could watch the occasional team go by. 
Caleb sat with his hands idle in his lap, 
wearing his Sunday clothes with an ease 
which always differentiated the Dillards 
from the other men of Fraternity. Leon 
was smoking a pipe, a thing not permitted 
indoors. Dora had an embroidery hoop in 
her lap, her plump fingers busy with the 
fine needle. Esther, small and calm in her 
black dress, sat’ with her hands folded across 
her waist and rocked with precise little 
movements, thrusting her chair back with 
oe tips of her toes, which rested on the 
sod. 

She spoke first to Caleb. “Have you 
been up to see how Leon’s farming is coming 
on?” she asked. 
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Caleb looked at her, and ¢ 
“Why, I went that way one d 
he replied. 

“Are the things doing 
Esther inquired, in her mi 
voice. 

Leon nodded his head. “ 
potatoes look good, and the 
cucumbers.” 

“T noticed you were up 
deal,’”’ Esther assented. “ 
to leave too much of the work 
He has just all he can do.” 

“He does more here than | 
confessed; but Esther shook 

““You were always one 
part,”’ she told him. “< 

Thus Leon perceived that he 
the defensive. He moved uneas 
chair, and with some ostentatior 
out his pipe and refilled it. 

There was a little silence, and th 
spoke of other things. > 

“T was thinking the other dayt 
tried to farm the Howe place on 
decided he had all he could do he 
home,” she remarked. ‘‘We used 
of farming when I was a girl, E 
can remember, Leon.” : 

“Oh, I can remember,’’ hi rep 

“You could get help then,” shec 
‘There were more people in town 
were always glad to come and 
your father. It pleased them to) 
Dillard. It’s always been so, s 
great-grandfather built this hous 
have been proud of the place, ] 
first house in town, you know.” 

“There’s an old account book 
attic,” Dora remarked. “I readi 
With the record of the building, 
everything cost. In pounds and 
The ink all yellow.” ip 

“T take a lot of satisfaction o 
things,”’ Esther said mildly. “Gr 
kept a diary, too, for years. You 
read it, Leon. It’s good for ama 
what his family has been whe 
family to be proud of.”’. . 

“Yes, that’s so,’’ Leon agreed. 

“We don’t often talk about thes 
Esther commented. ‘But it’sag 
to remember them.” i 

She rocked placidly in her ¢ 
Leon became more uncomforté 
kind of warm,” he said uneerts 
wiped a sudden flowering of pe 


from his brow. a 
“T hadn’t noticed it,” Esther 
uncompromisingly. Pe 


“Why, it seems warm to me 
sisted. ‘‘ Don’t you feel kind of hot’ 

Caleb looked at Esther. “Ther 
breeze,” he compromised. —_ 

A long silence fell upon them { 
in this silence Leon suffered. Af 
reminded himself, he ought not 
Esther. He knew she had the it 
the family at heart; the family h 
been dear to her. That was 
strength; it was always so ob 
others that she thought. He wi 
on her side, against himself, | 
spoke again. When she did spe 
tack was more direct. ez 


commented. ‘I always like to 
better himself, don’t you?” Heit 
kind, but it put Fergus Weir so 
in his place. ‘ 

“Tt looks in 


good shape oy 
Leon agreed. - 


Dora, caught unawa) 
not speak. Esther turned back 
“Dora likes to walk around the f: 
summer,” she explained. “ Yout! 
she was always one to walk.” | | 

He understood that Dora 1 
seen him with Jennie, and he was! 
her; she sat now so miserably 
her embroidery. He knew hovs 
she must have been at her discov 


The man was so helpless. Ju 
borer, before he came here. T 
wife works very hard.” 4 
Leon knew he should say 
but found nothing to say. 
Esther murmured, “‘I mus 
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le ought to be friendly to new- 
town, I always say.”’ 

ve been here five years,’’ Leon 


o her 

i led. ““We’ve been here a hun- 
n,’ she remarked. The words 
yeent enough; yet they accented 
st. He felt crushed and humili- 
apologetic; and she pushed her 
|. “They’ve a daughter, I think. 
ere a fat little girl who used to 
J*ather’s cart to town sometimes, 


esta. “T guess maybe.”’ 
ic I’ve seen her,’’ Esther decided, 


He has to, to get along.” 
tid abruptly, ‘‘She’s grown up 
e had spoken without thought; 
r seized her advantage. 
nen did you ever see her?”’ 
yshe was driving a drag harrow in 
ield one day,’ he replied reluc- 


“T was sure it would 
I’m always sorry for 
‘their position.’’ She rocked se- 
It’s a wonder they haven’t more 
People like that usually litter like 
|2rough phrase came from Esther’s 
‘ngue with an astonishing force. 
»;had stonecutter’s consumption,” 
id unexpectedly; and Esther 


,zhere’s always disease in such 
?robably that’s why they haven’t 
fae child. Well, I suppose she’ll 
2 with some farm boy and have a 
‘bies around her all her life. They 


mtured “‘I don’t think she will,”’ 
) Jennie had been charged with sin. 
pasked, “‘Oh, do you know her?” 
xen her around,” he replied. 

f course you don’t know her,” 
ent on, as though he had not 
\“Forgive me, Leon, for saying 
og. I knew better. It’s all right 


n That’s one thing; the Dillards 
3 well, their own kind.’’ She 


30 Caleb. ‘‘Isn’t that so?” 
hat’s so,” Caleb agreed. 
hey weren’t ever the sort to fan- 
\sh farm girls in the fields,” Esther 
(nely. “‘It’s a wonderful thing to 
aily behind you to take pride in.”’ 
jld himself miserably that all she 
true He had been beguiled by 
iardor of the sun across the sweet 
ne fragrance of summer and the 
ibling earth, where seeds were 
ng. He gave thanks no harm was 
more than a word, a smile, a brief 
ent together now and then. She 
i brown hair that smelled sweetly, 
Jo like milk, and eyes like brown 
jm whose surface golden flecks 
is the frost-painted oak leaves 
he dead waters of the river in the 
she was just Jennie Weir, Fergus 
ughter. She seemed to draw him 
x by a mighty force; yet he still 
ck from all her sweet attractions. 
‘Dillard blood, bred fine by pride 
re by habit, and remote and cold 
g training, held him in bonds. It 
dugh they fought together, Jennie 
he; himself the booty for which 
| thus contended. Yet Jennie had 
aore than look at him, speak with 
im come near her for a little while. 
when he was with her he had been 
the sudden thought that there 
he had known in these two years 
le who would have kissed her be- 
The thought appalled him; he 
‘om it. He did not wish to kiss 
‘ir. Yet her lips were warm and 


ternoon was drawing to its close. 
ig people passed in a high buggy 
‘top up. He knew them. Young 
ttles, from the village, with Mary 
's they passed the house they gig- 
ther, and kept their eyes upon the 


4 
*ve been keeping company a year,” 


‘nodded. ‘Children, rushing into 
he commented in her low voice. 
sme sick to think about it, some- 


ies merely her spinster habit 
mpted her words; it was the Dil- 
‘In her, bred thin and cold. And 
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the Dillard blood flowed in Leon too. It 
made him sick, sometimes, to think of 
kissing Jennie Weir. Yet the thought per- 
sisted in returning to him. 


vi 


STHER had told Dora she would speak 

to Leon. The manner of that speaking 
was characteristic. Leon had, after much 
inner perturbation, decided of his own ac- 
cord to avoid Jennie Weir. When he went 
up to the new land he was working he made 
sure before showing himself that she was 
not in the adjoining fields. Once or twice 
he took Caleb with him, counting on his 
brother’s passive presence to protect him. 
But while he took these measures to banish 
the girl from his life he was not so careful to 
banish her from his thoughts. He knew 
this must be done, admitted the necessity; 
but his small memories of her were intoxi- 
catingly sweet, and he had not the courage 
to put them by. When he helped Caleb 
milk the cows in the tie-up the warm odors 
which the creatures shed reminded him of 
Jennie; when he worked the fragrant earth 
in the garden he seemed to see the print of 
her bare feet in the soft loam; when the 
warm afternoon sun upon the flanks of the 
barn evoked from the fresh hay stored there 
2 aroma like heady wine he thought of 
er. 
sense of sight as to his nostrils; he knew 
that she was beautiful; but her very pres- 


She had appealed not so much to his | 


ence was so richly fragrant. The scenes in | 


which he had encountered her became a 
part of herin hismemory: The fresh-turned 
earth, the newly mown hay sweating in 
the sun, the crisp moss upon a bowlder in the 
wall, the acrid odor of wild cherries on the 
tree beneath which they had met. She was 
associated with all the fruitful earth; he 
felt in her the stirring of the reproductive 
forces which were active all about him. He 
became more and more abstracted and ab- 
sorbed in these memories of his; but when 
Esther asked him if he were ill he denied 
the accusation nervously and wished to 
skulk away. A sense of his own guilt in 
that he had spoken to Jennie at all was 
heavy upon him; he felt himself faintly de- 
graded. Yet he had never so much as 
touched her smooth white hand. Spite of 
his hard toil by day, he no longer slept 
soundly of nights. She intruded upon his 
dreams. 

When Leon came home his father’s death 
had just left vacant the great front bed- 
room. So, almost by chance, he came to 
occupy the place that had always been held 
by the head of the household. In this room, 
in this high-canopied bed with its slender 


night; 
through the small windows filled the room 
with dim shadows, and when he closed his 
eyes and opened them abruptly he thought 
at times a woman moved there, tall and 
full formed and robust and sweet and 
strong. He would not always force himself 
to drive this vision away. His nerves drew 
taut, his countenance faintly haggard. 
Esther was concerned for him. He was him- 
self tormented by a longing which seemed 
to him a base and shameful thing. 

So one day he encountered Jennie Weir 
again. 

The Howe farm lay, roughly speaking, 
along a low and rounded ridge. The north 
slope of this ridge was marshy pasture land 
broken by great bowlders; the southern 
slope had been cleared of rocks many years 
before, and included two meadows and a 
smaller field which Leon had put under 
cultivation. Toward the east end the ridge 
fell away a little into a run; a trickle of 
water wound along the bottom of this run. 
Alders grew here, and cedars and a hem- 
lock or two. The run was on the fringe of 
the Bartlett Woods. Near the boundary 
line between the Howe place and Fergus 
Weir’s farm there was a spring which Leon 
knew. 

This spring rose in the shadow of a great 
bowlder upon which a hackmatack tree had 
reared its lacy height. A group of small 
hemlocks shaded it. The water welled up 
through a bed of pin gravel; and there was 
a little pool as big as a barrel, lined with 
flat rocks on which cool moss grew thickly. 
The overflow trickled through a crevice 
between two of the rocks and down the run. 
At one side there was a bank, carpeted with 
the needles of an old pine which was so 
malformed-that it had escaped the ax and 
saw of the lumbermen who passed this way 
forty years before. About the spring itself 
ferns grew luxuriantly. The place was al- 
ways shaded, always damp and cool upon 
the hottest day. 
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turned posts, Leon lay sleepless, night on | 
and the pale light that came in | 
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Leon came here one afternoon early in 
September. He had seen no sign of anyone 
on the Weir place when he crossed the 
ridge; had worked for an hour or so; then 
had become conscious that he was thirsty. 
The spring lay beyond the meadow, a 
quarter mile away; he turned in that direc- 
tion and followed a little path through the 
low growth to where it was hidden beside 

- the run. Jennie was there. He came upon 
her suddenly, pushing back the low branches 
of the hemlock as he brushed through 
them, and at first he did not see her, she 
lay so still. 

She had brought an armful of sweet fern 
from the pasture by the wall and had 
spread it upon the carpet of needles under 
the old pine to serve as her pillow, and had 
gone to sleep there. The sun in its slow 
swing across the sky had reached a position 
from which its rays struck down upon her 
body, below the outflung branches of the 
pine. Her head was still in shadow, pil- 
lowed on her arm. She lay on her side, fac- 
ing thespring; her garments draped her; the 
sun had warmed her. Leon, coming upon 
her thus unawares, stood very still. 

But his step had wakened her; her eyes, 
slowly opening, saw him standing there; and 
she raised herself on her arm and arranged 
her skirts and looked at him with sleepily 
smiling eyes and said, ‘‘Oh, I was asleep!” 

Leon said nothing. He wished to back 
away, to retreat. The trees hemmed them 
in together, shut out all the world; the lit- 
tle runlet from the spring chuckled at their 
feet. 

He would have run, but could not com- 
mand his feet. 

She sat up and threw the braid of her 
hair over her shoulder. Her sunbonnet had 
been under her head, upon the sweet fern 
which served her as pillow, and she picked 
it up and put it on and tied the strings 
under her chin. 

“Pa and ma went to East Harbor this 
morning,”’ she explained. “I got through 
the work by noon, and came up here. I like 
to come here. It’s kind of pretty.’’ Leon 
was so still. ‘In the spring there’re flowers 
along the run,’”’ she added. He made no 
sound. ‘You look scared,’ she told him 
gently. “Did I scare you?” 

“T didn’t look to find you here,’’ he con- 
fessed. “I came for a drink.” 

“The water’s always so cold.” 

“Tt never goes dry,” he assented. 

But still he made no move. She got un- 
easily to her feet. 

“T better be going back to the house,” 
she suggested. 

His heart leaped with relief, and yet he 
trembled with fear. “I don’t want to drive 
you away.” 

“T ought to be getting back. It must be 
late.” 

“Tt ain’t after four.” 

“Pa and ma’ll be getting home.” 

He could think of no more to say. She 
stepped down beside the spring and said 
smilingly, “‘I’m thirsty,” and knelt on a 
flat rock below the little pool, pushing back 
her sunbonnet, to dip her lips in the cool 
water. When she raised her head her 
cheeks and the tip of her nose were be- 
dewed with cool drops; she wiped them 
away with her hand, laughing up at him. 
“Tt got in my nose,” she cried; then asked: 
“You mind drinking after me?”’ 

He shook his head and knelt soberly be- 
side her and drank. The cool water ran 
through his veins like wine. She had moved 
back a little to make room for him, and her 
hand rested on one of the moss-covered 
rocks that walled the spring. He could see 
it from the corner of his eye as he drank. 
Leon had hardly been so near her as this 
before. He was almost afraid to raise his 
head. 

When he did so she was sitting quietly, 
watching him. He stood up for a minute; 
then he, too, sat down, the little trickle from 
the spring between them. She took off her 
sunbonnet and fanned herself with it. 

“T got warm, in the sun,” she explained. 

“It’s always cool in here,’’ he replied. 

She said nothing more, idly fanning her- 
self; but she showed no disposition to go, 
and Leon was immensely relieved at this. It 
was not so fearful to have her here. He 
might himself have gone, but his other con- 
cerns seemed of little moment now. 

She spoke of the work he had done on the 
Howe farm. ‘Pa’s always said the land 
was good there,” she explained. ‘‘He 
wanted to rent it last year, but I guess he 
was kind of afraid to ask. He said it was a 
shame it should lie idle so.”’ 

“There’s a lot of good land idle around 
here,” Leon agreed. 
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She said soberly, ‘Yes. It’s too bad. 
The folks here don’t seem to like farming 
very much, I guess.” 

“They’re moving away, a lot of them.” 

“T like it. I like to get out and work in 
the fields myself,” she exclaimed. “TI like 
to feel the dirt on my feet, and see things 
grow, and smell the hay. Pa lets me help 
him a lot. Ma don’t need me in the house; 
there ain’t much to do there.” 

“T like it too,’’ Leon agreed. ‘I always 
did like farming. Caleb, my brother, don’t 
like it. It’s hard for him. ButIdo. And 
things seem to grow for me.” 

“Things will grow for you if you like 
them well enough,”’ she said thoughtfully. 
“They’re like animals, kind of. A cow’ll 
give more milk to a person that likes it; and 
I think it’s the same way with a piece of 
ground.”’ 

Leon looked at her in faint bewilderment. 
His own imagination was not an active 
one; farming was to him a prosaic and 
commonplace affair; he had always found 
a profound satisfaction in the tasks which 
it involved; but it had never occurred to 
him to look behind the everyday processes 
of cultivation. 

“T never thought of it that way,” he 


said. 

She had shifted her position, sitting a 
little sidewise, resting her weight on one 
arm. With her free hand she dug at the 
moist earth beside her, and lifted a frag- 
ment of it and crumpled it between her fin- 
gers; then saw him watching her, and 
laughed and brushed her hands together. 

“T haven’t seen you the last few days,’ 
she said. 

“T’ve been busy around home.”’ 

She looked at him with thoughtful eyes. 
“T expect there’s more than you two can 
do, with all your land.” 

“There’s a good deal to do, but we don’t 
farm much of it.” 

“Your sisters don’t work outside, do 
they?” she asked curiously. ‘‘They haven’t 
even got a flower garden. I should think 
they’d like to make one.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘No.’’ Something 
made him get to his feet and then sit down 
again. 

She asked, “You have to go back, don’t 
you?” 

“Not yet,’’ he told her hurriedly. 

She stirred. ‘I ought to go; but it’s so 
nice here.” 

Leon’s heart was pounding so that he had 
to be careful to form his words correctly; 
his voice was uncertain; he could not trust 
himself. He got up again and looked at the 
spot where he had been sitting. 

“It’s wet here. The ground’s full of 
water,’ he remarked. 

She moved a little to one side. 
here. It’s nice and dry.” 

He hesitated, then obeyed her. The fact 
that she was now so near him paralyzed his 
muscles; he rested his elbows on his knees 
and clasped his hands to stop their trem- 
bling. Jennie looked at him for a moment, 
looked away and seemed to wait, looked at 
him again with a curious eye. 

At last she asked gently, ‘‘Are you wor- 
ried about something?”’ 

He shook his head, surprised. ‘‘No.” 

“You look kind of tired, since the last 
time I saw you.” There was a soft solici- 
tude, an anxiety almost maternal in her 
tones. 
el I am a little tired.” 
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“Sit over 


“T haven’t been sleeping very well,” he 
said awkwardly. 

“T don’t see how a person could help 
sleeping, working all the time.” 

His eyes met hers. ‘I didn’t think you’d 
notice,’ he said, hardly knowing what he 
said, amazed at his own words. 

“Why, I couldn’t help it,” she replied 
simply. “‘Women notice things like that.” 
She smiled. “Y’m kind of worried about 


ou. 

“T’m all right,” he protested. 

““Men always say they’re all right,’’ she 
told him wisely. “Pa’s that way. Ma has 
to take care of him like she would a boy. I 
expect your sisters take care of you.” 

He was surprised to discover that he had 
shaken his head, denying this. Hastily he 
explained, ‘‘Oh, they do, of course.” He 
could not think accurately, could only feel 
her overpowering nearness. The scent of 
her hair was in his nostrils; his eyes were 
filled with her; when she spoke, the rich 
throaty tones of hér voice thrummed at some 
taut and resonant part of him which vi- 
brated responsively. She was looking 
away from him, down the run, her face half 
averted. A shaft of sunlight struck through 
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the branches above them into the cool 
dampness of the hollow by the spring, and 
he saw little beads like dew upon her short 
upper lip. Her lips were faintly parted; 
they were so warm. 

“That is, they mean to,’’ he muttered, 
finding the silence unbearable. 

And her eyes.turned to his again and she 
asked softly, ““What? What did you say?” 

“T mean Esther and Dora do the best 
they know how.” 

“A man needs it,’’ she assented; ‘needs 
a woman to take care of him.’’ She must 
have known all that he felt; now seemed at 
her own words to take affright. ‘I have to 
go,” she said, and got to her knees to rise. 

The movement turned her toward him; 
her skirts caught under her knees and 
hampered her. Hescrambled to his feet and 
she looked up at him with eyes in which 
faint panic struggled; and Leon saw this 
and read it aright, and was abruptly very 
sure of himself. Nevertheless it was an 
awkward job he made of their first kiss. 
His lips brushed her nose, and she made 
a low inarticulate sound and seemed to 
crouch. He fell to his knees before her, and 
took her cheeks between his hands and 
kissed her on the mouth. Through her 
parted lips her warm breath came, as 
though broken by a half-caught sob. 

Then he was frightened, and his blood 
turned to water, and she seemed to under- 
stand; for as they still knelt she drew his 
head upon her shoulder and held it there, 
her hand along his cheek, and she mur- 
mured, “There, there! I saw, the minute 
I laid eyes on you, you needed someone.” 

He walked home stumblingly, his eyes 
on the clouds. But he wondered what he 
should say to Esther. 
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Bo as the event was, he said nothing at 
all to Esther about Jennie for some 
weeks. He went home that afternoon full 
of courage; but when he reached the house 
Caleb told him that Dora and Esther had 
driven to East Harbor, some eight miles 
away. Leon was at first minded to confide 
in Caleb; thought better of that. By the 
time Esther returned, his resolution had 
oozed away. 

Such a surrender becomes increasingly 
difficult to revoke; days passed and Leon 
still was silent. He reached a compromise 
with himself; there was no hurry, the mat- 
ter could wait. In the meantime, every day 
or two he saw Jennie; and each meeting 
was sweeter. At their first encounter after 
that day beside the spring, she offered her 
lips and he took them; he had lived in an 
atmosphere of restraint for so long that 
this in itself was an adventure. His sisters 
never kissed him, had not kissed him since 
he was a boy; his mother had been as still 
and remote as they. The lavish tenderness 
of Jennie seemed to him an outpouring of 
almost incredible riches; and he thrived 
upon it, so that he seemed to swell and 
broaden and tower. This was a period of 
growth for Leon; he was like a half-starved 


’ tree about whose roots rich stuffs are sud- 


denly heaped. His blood ran faster and 
more ardently; his eyes cleared; his world 
took on a different aspect. 

Their idyl was lived out of doors; they 
saw each other sometimes beside the spring, 
sometimes under the wild cherry tree by 
the wall, sometimes upon the crest of a little 
knoll back of Fergus Weir’s small orchard. 
Jennie must have been happy in watching 
him grow and expand in the richness of the 
love she gave him; for Leon—he was com- 
pletely absorbed in her and in himself— 
had not the capacity to stand back and 
consider either himself or the girl he loved 
from any more level-headed viewpoint. 
With her he was completely happy; away 
from her and in the presence of Caleb and 
his sisters he was increasingly ill at ease. 
But the widening of his life’s horizon stead- 
ily continued. 

He had been so absorbed in feeling to the 
exclusion of thought that it had not yet 
occurred to him to wonder what Fergus 
Weir’s attitude toward him would be. He 
knew Fergus; saw him now and then at the 
store in Fraternity village, or at a distance 
on the upland farm. But he had not spoken 
to Fergus of Jennie, had never mentioned 
the girl’s name to her father. Till one day 
Jennie said to him, “Pa wants to. talk to 
you, Leon.’’ 

Leon was immediately contrite and 
ashamed; he told her so. ‘I’d ought to 
have gone to see him.” 

“T told him about us,” she assured him 
smilingly. ‘‘But he wants you should come 
to the house some day.” 


‘and you’re going downhill; 
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hand in hand, and came upon Fe 
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building a pen to house his chick 
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and by.” 

Leon said straightforwardly, 
have come before, sir.” 

“Eh, Jennie’s told me all ab 


A pile of old lumber lay agai 
tree by the barn door, and Le 
upon it, and Fergus seated hin 
apart, whittling at his plug. 

Leon said quickly, “You know 
Jennie and me?” 

“She’s told me some, and her 
more,” Fergus assented. 

“T’m pleased to see you’re 
about it.” 
Fergus smiled. “Now, Dillard 
plied, ‘“‘there’s no false sham 
know who you are and who you 
have been. Your blood has 


same I’m pleased to think of 
marrying a Dillard, and mak 
about it either. That great f. 
needs working; you and your | 
but little that should be done. 
nie’ll be a help to you. She was ma¢ 
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woman, Dillard.” 
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the same I believe in marryin 
blood is hot. I married so, and 
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And marrying—talk of marryi 
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They talked for an hour; 
many talks they had; for L 
though he might be, was not to 
too easily to the point. Old Fe 
impatient, saw at last that 
reluctance on his part but pla 
said one day, smiling wisely, 
timid as a girl at the thought 
But I can tell you, marrying 
be so feared of. I’ve been m 
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Leon got encouragement fro 
father; he got other things, of e 
Fergus was a hard-headed, 
man; he understood, without 
exaggerating, the possibilities 
these hills; and he was able tos 
undue optimism with the sal 
sense. 

“Times are changed, these 
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the store in the village and stayed for a 
while, taking some small part in the talk 
that went on about them. The Dillards 
were always set a little apart by Fraternity 
folk; no one ventured toward them any 
familiarity. Thus though half the men in 
the store knew or guessed what was com- 
mon gossip among the womenfolk, no one 
mentioned Jennie to Leon. But as they 
were leaving, Fergus Weir alighted from his 
buggy outside. 

Leon met his eye, and spoke to him cor- 
dially; Fergus responded with a smile and 
a hearty word. Then the two brothers 
drove away. 

Caleb was not a curious man; it was sel- 
dom that he ventured a question. But the 
apparent understanding between Leon and 
Fergus led him to say, ‘‘ You and him seem 
pretty well acquainted.” 

Leon nodded. “Yes, I’ve talked with 
him some. He’s an able man.” 

“T guess he is.” 

Leon had a sudden burst of confidence in 
his brother; he was in an audacious mood 
that evening. ‘‘Look here, Caleb,’’ he ex- 


claimed. “I guess you know what I think 
ct Jennie. You know, I want to marry 
er.” 


Caleb heard him with bowed head; they 
jolted along in silence for a little while, the 
older brother making no reply. 

At last Leon said defensively, ‘‘There’s 
no reason why I shouldn’t, is there?”’ 

Caleb answered mildly, “I never thought 
of marrying, myself. I suppose if a man 
wants to, that’s different.” 

““A man ought to, if he sees the right 
woman,” Leon argued. 

“Prob’ly so.” 

“And I’m going to,’”’ Leon insisted stub- 
bornly. 

There was another interval, broken only 
by the thud of the hoofs of the horse and 
the rattle of their wheels over a board 
bridge. , 

Caleb said at last, mildly, ‘““You know, 
Esther won’t want it to happen.” 

“Why not?” 

The older man smiled, with that faint 
humor sometimes apparent in him. ‘‘Bet- 
ter ask her yourself,’ he suggested. 

And Leon said he aimed to. A little later 
they pulled into the barnyard, and indoors 
found Esther and Dora sewing beside the 
lamp. But Leon did not push the issue 
then. 

A few days later, however, he did con- 
fide in Dora. He knew she might betray 
him, but was willing that affairs should 
thus come to an issue. He met in Dora,, 
however, somewhat to his surprise, a more 
sympathetic response. Leon did not under- 
stand Dora, did not perceive the wistfulness, 
becoming more and more her habit, which 
was the fruit of her denied longing for 
Arthur Tuck. Nor had he ever perceived 
that there was a fire in her, a spark of res- 
olution which might lead even Dora some 
day to a defiant outbreak. 

When Leon told her she wept; and when 
he asked her why she wept Dora said, “I 
guess I’m glad, Leon; glad and afraid too. 
Afraid of what Esther will say. But then 
you don’t have to mind what Hsther says.” 

“You know I do mind what Esther 
says,” he reminded her. “I want Jennie to 
be happy with us.” 

“With us?”’ Dora echoed. 

“‘T’d bring her home here,” he explained 
in some surprise. ‘This is the place for her. 
And this is my home, all I’ve got.” 

Dora wiped her eyes. “‘I’d welcome her, 


Leon,” she said gently. ‘“‘I’d be good to 
her.” 

““Nobody could help being good to her,” 
he agreed. 


“Tt must be sweet to feel so toward a 
person,” Dora said thoughtfully. She 
looked at him with some curiosity. “I’ve 
seen a change in you, Leon. She’s done you 
good. Already.” 

“She’s good to me,” Leon agreed. He 
was suddenly humble. ‘‘ Why, just the way 
she touches me with her hand or lets her 
cheek come against mine makes me feel 
better, feel like planning big things.”” Dora 
nodded dumbly, tears upon her cheeks. 
After a while he added, ‘“‘I want we should 
be married this fall. I’ve got to see what 
Esther will say about it.” She assented. 
They were like children conspiring to con- 
front a stern parental authority with a 
confession of their sins; Dora felt herself a 
participant in his guilt. ‘““You might say 
something to her,” he suggested. 

But Dora shook her head at this, vaguely 
perceiving that if he boldly approached his 
sister he would have the dignity of his own 
valor to support him. 
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“No, it’s for you to do that,” she ad- 
vised. 

They discussed ways and means, planned 
little stratagems which might lead to the 
opening of the subject, discarded them all. 

In the end, he waited till an evening 
when they were together, when he had 
Dora’s tacit sympathy and Caleb’s neutral- 
ity to bolster him, and told Esther what he 
wished to do. 

She had been mending one of his socks. 
When he spoke to her she met his eyes; 
when he blurted out the truth she rolled up 
the sock and laid it on the table at her side 
as though she were done with him and his 
affairs forever. 

It would not be accurate to say that these 
two fought a battle; it was rather a series 
of skirmishes, continued from day to day. 
Esther, beaten out of one stronghold, in- 
trenched herself in another; he forced her 
back, kept her on the defensive. But she 
would never yield. 

She said at first he was too young to 
think of marrying. Her attitude was one of 
faintly scornful condescension. ‘‘ You’re the 
youngest of us all, Leon,’’ she reminded 
him. ‘I’ve never wanted to marry, nor 
Caleb. You’re just a boy, and you’ve seen 
this pretty farm girl and lost your head. 
You'll forget her in a month, Leon.” 

He was furiously indignant at this; and 
this indignation served him well. Anger 
was a tonic he needed. He told her hotly, 
“T’m old enough to work, to do things. 
Nobody ever called me a boy when I was in 
the Army. You're just foolish, Esther, to 
talk so.” 

“Foolish?” she echoed in her low gentle 
tones. “I did not think you’d talk so to 
me, Leon. I’ve tried to do my share, these 
years, in advising the sensible thing to do. 
Haven’t we always got along?”’ 

“T don’t care for that,’”’ he told her stub- 
bornly. ‘‘You’re foolish to talk so now. If 
being too young is all, then we’ll be marry- 
ing right away.” 

So she was beaten in that first encounter; 
but in the next few days she managed to 
remind him, directly and indirectly, that 
Jennie was not the right sort for him to 
marry. 

“You don’t want ever to forget who you 
are, Leon,’”’ she urged one evening after 
supper, while Dora and Caleb sat with 
averted eyes. ‘Your great-grandfather 
was the first man to settle here; and your 
grandfather and your father were big men 
in the town. There’ve been Dillards here 
in this house over a hundred years, and will 
be for a hundred more if you’re a wise man. 
Caleb will never marry; so it’s you the 
name must go through, Leon. You want a 
wife that will be the kind to be proud of.” 

“‘T’ll be proud of Jennie,’’ he answered 
steadily. 

“You think so now, because she’s young 
and pretty, and she has flattered you. 
Have you talked to Fergus Weir?” 

“cc Waar? 

“And doesn’t he know his girl and a Dil- 
lard can’t make a match?” 

Leon smiled grimly. ‘‘He says she’s too 
good for us, but he thinks she can make 
something out of me,” he replied; and 
Esther, who was ever soft voiced and gen- 
tle, flamed into a single angry ejaculation 
before she fell into a silence that lasted the 
evening through. Leon saw an appreciative 
smile in Caleb’s eyes. 

Arthur Tuck came out one Sunday, and 
Esther appealed to him. Arthur was a man 
in his early forties, tall and spare, with 
scant sandy hair insufficiently cloaking his 
growing baldness, and a drooping mustache, 
irregular in outline and forever becoming 
entangled with his food. He listened ju- 
dicially. 

“T have not had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Weir,” he said at last. He was always 
deliberate and precise in his speech. ‘‘But 
I should suppose, Leon, that you would give 
Esther’s opinion consideration.” 

Leon, understanding Arthur’s willing- 
ness to conciliate Esther, smiled a little; 
but he said, ‘‘Come over with me to their 
house now. We’ll walk across the ridge. 
I’d like you to see her.” 

Arthur evaded that invitation very dex- 
terously; but it silenced him. 

Dora did go with Leon one day to see 
Jennie; they met by the wall, these three, 
and talked together for half an hour. On 
the homeward way Leon appealed for an 
opinion; and Dora said fearfully, ‘I was 
afraid of her, Leon. She’s so big and 
strong; she just looks as though she liked 
working in the fields.” 

“She does like it,’’ Leon replied. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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RRiGHt now—can you tell exactly how 
much gasoline you have in your 
tank without leaving the driver’s seat? 


Why have a gauge on the tank in the 
rear, when perhaps you never see it un- 
til it is too late? Now at last you can 
have a real gauge—a finely adjusted 
scientific instrument, located on the 
dash, that gives you at a glance the ex- 
act number of gallons of gas in the tank. 


Not only will the Telegage keep you 
from running out of gas unexpectedly, 
but it isso accurate that many drivers use 
it as a guide for setting their carburetor 
to get the utmost mileage per gallon. 
The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already 
been adopted as standard equipment 
on five well-known cars. It can be 
quickly and easily installed by your 
garage or accessory dealer, price $14.00; 
or if you will give name of your car we 
will send you the Telegage complete, 
with directions for installing, on re- 
ceipt of price. Write for information. 
THE KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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GASOLINE Hf 


How 
Gas in 


Fully protected 
by U.S. and 

Foreign 
Patents. 


Fasc Tae ensoictars 


It takes the friction from the shoes, 
stops the sting of corns and bunions 
and gives rest and comfort to hot, 
tired, aching, swollen feet, blisters 
and sore spots. 


Those who use Allen’s Foot=Ease say 
they walk and dance in comfort and 
it’s sO easy to use. Shake it into your 
new shoes, old shoes, tight shoes and 
they will all feel easy. Sold Everywhere. 
For FREE Trial Package and a Foot=Ease 
Walking Doll, address, 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Your hands are you 


You are judged by them all day long. Well kept 
nails show character and refinement. Busy men 
carry the Gem to clean and trim their nails 
when necessary. Pocket size, in leather case, 
50c at drug and cutlery stores or sent post-paid. 


H. C. Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
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NAIL 
CLIPPERS 
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“The Best Known Truck 
in the World” 


Behind Republic YellowChassis 
trucks isan organization virile, 
seasoned, powerful. 


It has everything to make a 
name still greater of Republic. 


Republic leadership is based 
firmly on having more trucks 
in use than any other manufac- 
turer of trucks exclusively. 


Republic leadership is thriving 
on a ton-mile cost level so low 
that truck fleet after truck fleet 
becomes ALL-Republic, once 
a Republic enters in. 


Each modelofthecompleteline 
of Improved Republic trucks is 
primed deliberately to widen the 
margin of Republicleadership. 


In these trucks is brute power 
for brutal work. 


The rear axles provably apply 
anabnormally high percentage 
of that power. 


Throughout, refinements and 
development are at an extreme 
which is blazing swiftest prog- 
ress for Improved Republic 
Yellow Chassis trucks. 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK CO., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


More Trucks in Use than any other Exclusive Truck Builder 


ReIPU IB ILUC 


Trucks 


POST 


YELLOW CHASSIS 
TRUCKS 


Republic is one of the few 
national trucks. Only a 
truck proved at every task, 
in every region, assures of 
fitness for ALL work. 
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Bluebeard’s Castle, Bryce Canyon National Monument, Southern Utah 
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“Tf father had lived he’d have welcomed 
her home here,”’ Leon insisted. 

He had gone too far to retreat, forged 
stubbornly ahead. 

““Here?”’ Esther’s grief was almost piti- 
ful; her defiance was tragic. ‘You shall 
not speak of bringing her here. Into your 
father’s house; into your mother’s very 
bedroom?” 

“Where else?’’ Leon countered. 

Esther threw up her hands in a hyster- 
ical gesture. ‘‘You’re crazy, Leon! Crazy 
over the girl! I wash my hands of you. 
But she’ll never come into this house while 
I live in it, and I warn you of that. Never 
as long as I live!” 

“T’ll bring her home the day we marry,” 
Leon replied in flat contradiction. 


“Then Ill walk out of the door and sleep | 


beside the road,”’ said Esther. 

She rose, weeping bitterly, and fled from 
the room; and Dora, with one appalled 
glance at Leon, hurried to follow and com- 
fort her. 

When the sisters were gone Caleb looked 
at Leon, and Leon looked at his brother. 

And after a while Caleb asked, ‘‘ Well, I 
guess there’s nothing you can do, is there?”’ 

Leon shook his head. “I don’t know 
what to do,’”’ he confessed. 

But two days later—and silence had 
held them all in the meantime—he did it. 
He drove to the village and met Fergus and 
his daughter there. He had asked Caleb to 
go with him. 

But Caleb shook his head. 

“T’ve got to go on living with Esther,” 
he reminded Leon. 

So Leon drove alone, and met the girl he 
loved; and after a time they came home to- 
gether and drove into the Dillard yard. 
And Leon alighted and helped Jennie to the 
ground. 

Esther was brave; she came and stood in 
the open door. 

Leon said gravely, “‘Esther, this is my 
wife. I’ve brought her home. We were 
married in the village an hour ago.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Pillsbury’s BranMuffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and Vo cup sugar; dis- 
solve 14% teaspoons baking soda in 


cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 


lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 
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you get more 
of Pillsbury’s 
for /ess money 


HEN you buy Pillsbury’s Health Bran, 
you get fully 50% more for your 
money than in any other package bran. But 
the generous size of Pillsbury’s big air-tight 
carton is only ove reason why so many people 
are adding this good health food to their daily 


diet. 


It is really Pillsbury’s superiority even 


more than its economy which accounts for its 
popularity. The crisp, coarse, clean flakes of 
carefully selected wheat bran reach you un- 


touched, unsweetened and unadulterated. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran isa natural laxative 
—its uniform bulk givesthe system the cleans- 
ing roughage it requires. It is just as good to 
eat as it is good for you—it makes tempting 
golden-brown muffins, delicious cookies and 
wholesome bread. You will find the recipes 
on the big whirligig package. Buy it today, 
at your grocer’s. Send for our new Pillsbury’s 


Health Bran recipe book. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - 


Health Bran 


Wheat Cereal: Rye Flour-Graham Flour: Farina 
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in a voice tense with earnestness, ‘‘ George,” 
he announced, “‘I am going to write my 
first great editorial.” 

The first paragraph of the great editorial 
came easily: 

“The thinking man on life’s highway is 
wont to pause when faced by the perils of a 
crisis caused by the trivial attitude of 
womankind which bids fair to destroy his 
very being, and to ask himself the meaning 
of the senseless struggle for existence.” 

That was that. Before attempting to en- 
large upon his theme, Elmer laid down his 
pen and under the pretext of getting him- 
self a drink of water he marched back to the 
washstand midway of the printing office. 
He looked at himself in the broken mirror 
against the wall above the washstand. He 
ran his fingers through his hair and tried 
the effect of a grim smile. He remembered 
the Stuart portraits of George Washington. 
He lifted his thatch of hair a little higher on 
his brow, and on his 
countenance there lay 
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Tale OUTCAST 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“The chances are at first it will be an out- 
cast in literature.” 

Elmer leaped to his feet with an exclama- 
tion. “‘George, do you know what ‘out- 
cast’ means in Oriental Indian language? 
‘Pariah!’ That word is everything!” 

“You’ve got it! That’s the word we 
want. The Pariah. There couldn’t be a 
a name for an outcast magazine like 
this.” 

Time was to prove the truth of this 
statement. 

The Pariah, created to uplift the vulgar 
masses of canaille, was launched to what- 
ever storms and harbors might await it on 
the sea of life. Into his first literary crea- 
tions for the publication Elmer injected the 
bitterness which was the essence of emo- 
tion mixed with the disappointment in- 
spired by Lucille Scott’s repulses. After a 
brief search for fundamental themes, the 
author, realizing himself to be more or less 


a semblance of the [ 
stern look displayed in 
common by Henry 
Clay and Daniel Web- 
ster. In thinking of the 
trivial sex and of the 
vulgar masses he curled 
his upper lip slightly, 
and with his teeth 
clenched he stuck out 
his lower jaw as far as 
physiological limits 
would permit. 

The reformer got his 
drink of water and re- 
turned to the editorial 
desk. In front of 
George Webster, who 
was laboring with a 
pencil, there was an un- 
completed drawing of 
a dejected-looking 
female standing at the 
gates of a cemetery. 
The drawing received 
favorable comment 
from Elmer. 

“Go ahead with it 
and make her stretch 
out one arm in a sort of 
benediction. I’ve gota 
poem I wrote that will 
go with that picture 
almost perfectly. It be- 
gins, ‘Sleep on, quies- 
cent toilers. Sleep and 
enjoy the peace that 
came when life’s last 
breath brought sur- 
cease from thy earthly 
woe.’ I don’t remem- 
ber the rest of it, but 
I’ve got it at the 
house.” 

George Webster 
smiled his approval. 

“T think about three 
good poems in every 
number, with symbol- 
ical drawings that have 
a meaning like this, are 
bound to have a deep effect sooner or later,” 
Elmer suggested. ‘‘We will have two or 
three articles like the one I’ve started here 
on life and the grave each time, and you can 
make every point clear with an allegorical 
treatment.” 

“There’s got to be two or three other 
kinds of articles in the magazine,’’ George 
Webster returned. ‘“‘The masses want 
lighter réading.”’ 

“Well, I can write some lighter reading 
for them,”’ Elmer admitted. “If necessary 
I could even write some jokes,’ he con- 
fessed, ‘‘although I think jokes are trivial.” 

“It takes only a page or two of funny 
pictures and jokes to get a magazine into 
American homes,” the artist explained, 
“and after that the masses will begin read- 
ing the worthwhile things.. I have just 
thought of something else. What are we 
going to name it?”’ 

For an hour the search for a title ranged 
through the reformers’ combined vocabu- 
laries. 

Failing in this first review, the pair tried 
the A B C method. At midnight they had 
about decided to postpone the christening, 
when George Webster remarked that at 
first their offering to humanity would no 
doubt be among the rejected blessings 
which mankind refuses to accept. 


include a lot of fine poetry. For instance, 
listen to this.’”” Elmer reached up to the 
first shelf above his packing-box desk and 
from beneath the skull of the unknown 
animal he secured a single sheet of pale 
green paper. “Here is a typical sample of 
what the masses will get out of The Pariah 
that they can’t get any place else in the 
world.’’ He adjusted his Adam’s apple and 
in & voice hoarse with melancholy he read 
the typical sample: 


“Earth-rotted skull, what mysteries of an 

ancient age 

Has quickened the gray matter which thou 
held? 

What cryptic knowledge, peculiar to the 
sage, 

Faded from man’s possession when thy fate 
was knelled?”’ 


In the second and third stanzas of the 
poem Elmer asked a few more unanswerable 


That farewell kiss which be 
pain,” 


George Webster was quicl 
preciation. 

“That’s better than the 
the skull. You write anothe 
I’ll make a symbolical drawiy 
make a one-page item out of 

Elmer liked all the criti 
word ‘“‘item.” ; 

“You make a picture of g 
her head bowed in grief li 
some true man’s love, and 
the side of the page there ¢ 
sitting on a tombstone, thiy 
write a third stanza easy e¢ 
takes care of another page, 

The poet reached for a sti 
ode which he had filed in the rey 
Secretary of War. ‘Let me 
one. When I read it look at 
along with 
military air 


of a social outcast, rattled chains of des- 
perate mortification and dogged it in the 
attic sanctum which had become the man- 
ger of retreat for the hopeless swain. 

Elmer regarded the office of the weekly 
Bugle, cluttered with prosaic reminders of 
worldly things, to be an unsuitable garden 
for the bitter flowers of literature which he 
purposed to cull for the vulgar masses who 
might seek diversion in the newborn maga- 
zine. He suggested to George Webster that 
a higher plane of esthetic despondency 
could be enjoyed in his den, and in the 
attic den the pair went into an executive 
session, elaborating forthwith the working 
plans for the fledgling Pariah. 

First of all, the proprietors excluded out- 
side contributors; and then, with this de- 
tail of control adjusted, they turned their 
attention to the pictorial effect of the cover 
pages. They decided to dress their maga- 
zine after the manner of its admired prede- 
cessor, in butcher-paper covers. They 
agreed that the bizarre attraction of 
butcher-paper covers alone would attract 
a wide circle of novelty-craving subscribers, 
in as much as there were only a few other 
magazines in the United States which en- 
joyed this shellbark distinction. 

“We've got them all beat in one way, 
because every number of The Pariah will 


This Was the Scene of the Campaign Whose Results Would Lift the Masses to a Higher Plane of Better Things—an 
Appreciation of the Good, the True, the Beautiful 


questions of the earth-rotted skull. During 
the interrogation of the skull George Web- 
ster gazed upward at the long-jawed relic, 
wearing the while upon his animated face 
an appreciative frown. 

“That is deep enough to have a good in- 
fluence on anybody,” he commented when 
the bulge in the poet’s neck had returned to 
its normal prominent position midway of 
his throat. 

“Listen to this one.’’ The Adam’s apple 
leaped back to the firing line. “‘We’ve got 
to have some sentiment and passion in it for 
the trivial female readers. This ought to do 
them: 


“Without thy voice, dear heart, my world is 
still ; 
Heartaches and clouds slow passing hours 
bring; 
Trouble that vanished when I heard you 
sing 
Returns again my bitter cup to fill.” 


Elmer cleared his throat. 

“Of course I will leave out all the names 
and everything so that anybody can apply 
it to his own problems. Then she says: 


“Lacking your presence, desolation reigns; 
Alone I wander silently and miss 
The consolation of your good-night kiss; 


by false pretenses during 
period of progress at school 
“We have got to get up 
right away, Elmer,” he said. 
see about the illustrations for tk 
A little disappointed at h 
audience, but mollified by ‘ 
which the audience put on h 
Elmer accompanied his comp 
latter’s studio, where he insp 
drawings whose figures lac 
tails, such as hands and fee 
“T tell you what you co 
with this woman that is 
cemetery. You could draw ak 
face and then nobody wo 
sorrowful her expression rea 
agination is stronger than | 
everybody would imagine a sad 
and tears falling from her e 
George Wehster went ov 1 
the sketches and shrouds of graph 
ing apparel were draped over the 
problems of anatomical architect! 
After supper, craving tobaec 
ing that indulgence was not 
home circle under parental sup 
host suggested to his guest 
treat to the office of the Bug 
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Jdemic of graphic art, and now 
at the young cartoonist might 
/ away for exhibition purposes, 
sed readily, and forthwith the 
). for the office of the Bugle. 
ye get there, how would it be, 
-have your father’s printer get 
and put it together into the 
th’ so that we can see what the 
magazine is going to look like?” 
F type well enough for that. We 
to have old Ben Adams do it. 
st there I’ll set up the cover page 
proof.” 
supply of elaborately decorated 
(orge Webster set up the maga- 
age: 
THE PARAIH 


\ HOLT AND GEORGE WEBSTER 
EDITORS & PROP’S 


JED AT YE OLD BOOKE PRESSE 
_ONE DOLLAR YE YEAR 
)F CULTURE FOR THINKING PEOPLE 
‘VOLUME 1 NUMBER 1 

TEN CENTS 


| 


ispected the first proof, over- 


E: misspelled title with a literary 
3 characteristic of poets three 


e. 

Bou think about not putting our 
ithe front cover, George? They 
tf egotistical the way they are.” 
yuight go on the first page instead 
(t cover. That’s where they usu- 
‘e ought to have a good motto or 
though, like In Hoe Signo 
jon’t mean those words exactly, 
ding in Latin.” 

; a first-class motto on a ring 
our ancestors gave to my grand- 
Je only trouble with it is that it is 
“so go clear across the page. It 
he ring under a snarling lion, 
Sates,’ in Latin.” 

ta mighty good motto. Nothing 
setter. I’ll put it right under the 


» page was revised to include the 
| thereafter the pair of believers 
«to the editorial desk of the Bugle 
nahead with their planning in a 
ytifying tobacco smoke. For a 
2 discussion of the artistic and 
‘ast to be set before their readers 
heir attention; and then, crav- 
ing more satisfying than words, 
arted on a quick errand to 
Butcher Shop. He returned fif- 
tes later, staggering along under 
‘us bale of brown butcher paper 
(iad bought. 

/ged it on my father’s meat bill, 
Ve can make an item out of it on 
doks when we start to keep them. 
jseen dollars and fifty cents.” 

|| cheap enough. You can get only 
‘subscribers at a dollar and that 
offset that item.” 

oped that the immediate future 
ude a subscription campaign to be 
| by Elmer, while George Webster 
among the advertising patrons 
jaer’s newspaper in an endeavor 
alate whatever money might be 
ag from local business men who 
hat advertising paid. 

following evening the progress re- 
wed that eleven of the business 
e little town had expressed their 
he value of advertising by the 
of full pages for the first issue at 
ts a page. A quick raid upon 
riends had resulted in the sur- 
twenty-eight subscribing victims. 
‘are a lot more that are going to 
later on,’”’ Elmer explained. ‘‘In 
‘ime I am going to see what I can 
{ the outskirts of town.” 

‘end of the week the subscription 
srown to a grand total of more 
enty paid subscriptions, with 
many promises. 

vertising census included, finally, 
‘ull-page martyrs and nearly three 
Ousiness-card victims. Now, feel- 
‘public interest was assured, the 
3 of the uplift campaign turned 
tion again to some satisfying ma- 
filling the pages of their first issue. 
of inspiration, Elmer turned to 
*r-bound book above his desk for 
Within the next four days he had 
and edited treatises on ambergris, 
erang, women in politics, religions 
and balloon races. For those 
embers of the gentler sex who 
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might crave to lift themselves out of the 
common herd he wrote a woman’s page, 
leading out with an article on The Care of 
the Child. This helpful essay for tired 
mothers was devoted to the child’s mental 
development, ignoring less esthetic details 
of infantile raiment and diet. 

When all this had been accomplished, 
Elmer turned again to poems. He prepared 
a list of poetic suggestions covering love, 
patriotism, grief and life hereafter, adding 
for good measure a few glimpses of Nature 
which included pale and fragile stanzas de- 
voted to spring and the night and violets. 
Laboring mightily, he delivered himself of a 
moan which he entitled The Masses: 


Peoples of earth-are like the unquiet sea— 

Restless on the troubled surface, 

Rising in futile tides with the pull of 

Each transient moon, 

Sinking when the thin maddening light is 
gone; 

Inert in the dark deeps and 

Intimate with the slimes of death. 

Chained to chaos by the dragging fetters of 
night, 

Disturbed forever by toppling superficial 
crests 

W ree small ambitions drown in the common 
eve 

Or break into the grave scars of thetr birth. 

Bowing always to Nature’s might 

And to fixed laws of cycles and rhythm. 


Meeting his associate by agreement at 
the office of the Bugle on Sunday morning, 
Elmer was pleased to discover that George 
Webster had employed Ben Adams on The 
Pariah staff, and that the printer was hard 
at work setting up advertising matter 
which was to appear in the first number. 
He felt a thrill of proprietary pride at wit- 
nessing the tangible progress of the uplift 
campaign, but his pride was tinged with re- 
gret at the fact that the printer’s first work 
was upon advertising copy instead of the 
higher literature which had been provided. 

He conveyed his sentiments of satisfac- 
tion to Ben Adams, commenting upon the 
printer’s noble vocation and the benefits to 
the human race which might result from the 
day’s work. Bearing up nobly under a 
shower of compliments, the printer re- 
flected to himself that at least one member 
of the human race would derive benefit from 
the project. 

On the editorial desk George Webster 
had a bale of drawings, and along with the 
drawings a tentative solution for the prob- 
lem of supplying visible hands and feet and 
faces for the crippled production of his pen. 

“There is a convict up in the peniten- 
tiary who was a first-class artist before he 
got arrested for forgery. My father ar- 
ranged with the warden to let the convict 
fix up the right expression on all the faces 
and to draw in the hands and feet. I am 
going up there right away with these and 
let him get to work. I'll eat my lunch up 
there and get back here by two o’clock.” 

Immersed in the atmosphere of industry 
and ambition about him, Elmer was con- 
scious of no craving for luncheon. While 
his associate was absent he devoted himself 
once more to the production of poetry and 
to assisting Ben Adams in disposing of a 
half-pound plug of chewing tobacco which 
the printer had purchased on the strength 
of his augmented income. 

At two o’clock George Webster returned 
with the anatomical additions to his draw- 
ings. An inspection of the drawings re- 
vealed the fact that whatever success the 
victim of the law’s clutches might have had 
in his chosen profession of forgery, he was 
not, by any charitable definition, a master 
of detail where the human figure was con- 
cerned. George Webster apologized for his 
unfortunate accomplice. 

“They won’t be so bad when they are re- 
duced in size. I’m going to wrap them up 
and express them tomorrow with the order 
for the zine etchings. We ought to have 
them back here by Wednesday. I forgot to 
tell you before I went away that I had the 
local items finished for the page that will be 
opposite your poem of the violets. I put 
them in the top drawer when I came down.” 
The collector of local news retrieved his 
accumulation of material and handed it to 
Elmer. ‘“‘ Maybe it’s too much for one page, 
but we can use them in the next issue if 
there is anything left over.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Mock visited Hillburg 
Thursday, as Mrs. Mock is attending the doctor. 

Elihu Yates, of Sparta, was married last 
Tuesday. On Wednesday he started back to 
work and as he was about to cross the track of 
the Q. & V. R. R. he saw a freight train ap- 
proaching. He nor the horse were hurt. 


EVENING POST 


Alf Martin of Willits committed suicide last 
Thursday by drinking concentrated lye. 


George Pringle got four of his teeth knocked | 
out by a pipe which he held in his mouth when | 


he slipped on the sidewalk near the cemetery 
and fell heavily. 


Miss Carrie Bryan began sliding when walk- | 


ing down Negro Hill and was unable to bring 
her body to a halt until she had collided with a 
telegraph pole. 
but raving. 

W.J. Murray, a stranger in town, was foreed 
out of jail, where he had stayed for several 
weeks awaiting trial on a charge of failure to 
pay a board bill at the Grand View Hotel. 

Judge Martin in announcing Lem Ballard’s 
annulment told the young ex-wife that it should 
have been her business to find out if Lem was 
still married. 

Mrs. Sara Hern’s house nearly burned up 
Friday night. She was getting ready to go to 
the pie supper at the Mill Creek School when 
she found the hired man’s overalls in flames 
which she thought was from a match that Mr. 
Gruger had left in his pocket. 

Frank Kedzie, who recently passed through 
bankruptcy in St. Louis, has come back to 
make his home here with his parents. Frank 
says he intends to study business law. 

Victor Coogan of Dale Mills held a sale of 
his personal property in that city last Saturday. 
He has moved to Hillburg where he will be 
employed in the penitentiary shoe factory until 
his sentence expires. 


Elmer read George’s collection of per- 
sonals more as a courtesy to his companion 
than from any conviction that the quality 
of The Pariah would be improved by such 
a trivial matter. He conceded, however, 
without argument, that subscriptions might 
be forthcoming as a result of people seeing 
their names in print. 

“Of course they will subscribe,’’ George 
Webster affirmed. “‘That’s the whole secret 
of the newspaper business. You put a 
man’s name in print often enough and the 
first thing you know he sends in his sub- 
scription money because he doesn’t want 
to miss seeing his name again. Of course, 
when we get going we won’t bother men- 
tioning any names of anybody; but just 
now we have to make sort of a concession 
to the masses to get their money and to get 
them to read the paper.”’ 

Elmer felt in his heart that any conces- 
sion to the masses for the purpose of getting 
them to subscribe to The Pariah would en- 
tail a loss of self-respect similar to that 
which a man might suffer in urging a pig to 
eat, but he kept his thoughts to himself. 

During the days at school, now that the 
news of the projected magazine was com- 
mon property, Elmer accepted subscrip- 
tions from a number of his classmates. In 
this latest group of subscribers was the 
butcher’s son, Clyde Schmidt. There was 
no doubt in Elmer’s mind as to the benefit 
Clyde Schmidt could derive from careful 
perusal of the contents of The Pariah, but 
his suggestion. to this effect was received 
without much enthusiasm by the burly 
young giant. 

“‘T don’t care much about what’s in this 
magazine,” Clyde Schmidt explained. ‘All 
I am getting it for is to see about my 
father’s butcher-shop advertisement.”’ 

The bad blood between them, inspired by 
the fickle Lucille Scott, was not improved 
by this crass confession. 

On Wednesday the zine etchings for 
George Webster’s illustrations came from 
St. Louis. By that time Elmer had accu- 
mulated enough literary material for a 
three-hundred-page magazine. That night 
this classic goulash was boiled down to a 
viscous mental pabulum which could be 
contained in the allotted space of forty 
pages. 

Twenty-four pages of the magazine were 
made up of advertising matter, and by a 
brief political article which George Web- 
ster’s father desired to have reprinted for 
the good of the party to which the Bugle’s 
influence was pledged. All this copy was 
turned over to Ben Adams, who had been 
working steadily on the advertising copy 
which George Webster had solicited. 


It developed that Ben Adams could not | — 
get all the stuff set up in time for the an- | © 
Facing this | 


nounced publication date. 
problem, the publishers of The Pariah ac- 


cepted the printer’s suggestion, not without | | 


protest, that some of the pages of the maga- 
zine be devoted to unpaid advertising mat- 


ter for which cuts could be supplied from | 


the stock which cluttered up the dark cor- 
ners of the printing office. In Elmer’s mind 


was a vision of the mob of subscribers who | 


had paid their money, and in George Web- 
ster’s imagination he could see a group of 
advertising patrons champing the bit, im- 
patient for tangible returns on their invest- 
ments. (Continued on Page 141) 


She was rendered unconscious | 
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You can have any degree of light wherever 
and whenever you want it, for Dim-A-Lamp 
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Electric bills are cut 30% to 80%, eyes are saved by 
dimming to desired luminosity and burglars foiled by 
leaving a low-burning light when there’s nobody home. 

Comes in three beautiful finishes, brush-brass, $4.50; 
bronze or ivory, $5. At electrical, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. Or sent direct postpaid on receipt of price. 

We also make the Dim-A-Lite attachment, 
which may be bought for $1.25. Fits any socket-— 
takes any bulb. Your dealer will demonstrate it. 
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prices and illustrations in natural 
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of all boats. We guarantee them against leak- 
ing, water-logging, drying out, opening seams 
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proof steel, they are practically indestructible. 
Equipped with air-tight compartments, they 
are non-sinkable. ; 
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safety, speed, graceful lines, comfort, ease of 
operation and durability. Over 75,000 in use. 
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sh went to press while its pro- 
wre at school. After half the 
| been printed, Ben Adams, 
ound in a folded sample copy, 
Jnat a dozen of the page layouts 


Jeaviest essay. He decided that 
d about this accident the better 
. for all concerned, and so he 


’ Ben Adams was busy at the 
‘chine dressing up the internal 


sme. He was ready for the two 
jetors, with cut copies of the 
Jr of the magazine that was to lift 
out of the slough of worldly 
higher plane where culture and 
ings of life abounded on every 


used only for an instant in his 
jof the cover page. He opened 


rayed for the admiration of an 
|. The children were hot with 
(bing sentiment and embellished 
sful allegorical figures whose 

their reduced reproductions, 
ictorily relieved of the deformi- 
«ntortions so painfully displayed 
«Webster’s original sketches. 
‘first of all The Equation of Life, 
2 skimmed over a text which set 
sict that carnivorous man of the 
_had given place to races of 
d mental weaklings whose food 
* are as elaborate as inventive 
mental ingenuity can obtain. 
ore sausage for that tired feeling 
mornings. What is tastier than 
‘pork sausage and buckwheat 
‘\e searching eye, delving into the 
' life, recoiled from pork sausage. 
ied over a page and read with 
iments a poem entitled Regrets, 
\while before him the face of the 
lille Scott: 


say of happiness is done? 

jou say, that day too rare to last? 
so; the portals of the past 

( wide the road to yesterday. 

il the sweetness of your last caress 
tent with dreaming that I hold you 


n rob me of my dreams, 
the sun of each new morning 


rose the pictured past shall be, 
mew, unveiled by memory. * 


page opposite Regrets there was 
ing of the fat Mrs. Elsie Kleiber, 
5, lowa. The unfortunate Mrs. 
ne article set forth, had become 
3he had proceeded to load her 
ith a lot of drugs that excited her 
he faded. She took to her bed. 
een years she remained in bed, 
ortures. Finally her friends gave 
‘hen, hopeless, but willing to try 
once, Mrs. Kleiber had taken a 
a delightful effervescent com- 
wenty-four hours later a marked 
‘ent had set in. 

this point Elmer dismissed Mrs. 
ad her troubles with a frown of 
2, He turned over a page and 
ider four-line message which had 
ae in his heart by memory of a 
sent. 


oe lingered in the mystic glow 
kindled in your laughing starry 


to veil the three sweet words I know, 
ds that meant for me my paradise, 


ader was then assured in bold 
it that suffering was unnecessary 
pressure on the seventh vertebra 
ause of diabetes, worms and peri- 
nexpert mail-order analysis of the 
spine by a Dr. Lucius McFeeney, 
\d send blanks to be filled out by 
er, would solve not only the prob- 
tioned but any which might arise 
In the stomach, gallstones, jaun- 
of speech, writer’s cramp, epilepsy 
zen other ills of the flesh, ranging 
/arrassing ailments to others which 
tively vulgar. : 

of dedication, To Lucille, had been 
Doctor McFeeney’s offer instead 
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of in its proper place under the title to the 
tender verse. 

It was here that Elmer lost control of his 
suppressed emotions and emitted a low 
bleat whose strident anguish was borrowed 
from the blatant language current among 
grading-camp mules. 

_ “George, this magazine can never see the 

light of day.’’ The anguished proprietor 
looked at his companion and in his eyes 
was the red gleam of desperation. ‘‘We 
can’t ever let all this get to be public.” 

At this way station of woe, Ben Adams, 
expectorating freely so as to enable him to 
indulge verbally in a few sentences in the 
English language, swung aboard the train 
of tragedy with a sickening announcement: 

_ “They wuz mebbe thirty or forty adver- 
tisers and subscribers come in and all of 
’em got their copies of this here magazine 
when the first batch was printed early this 
afternoon. I don’t see anything wrong, 
personally, with it. She looks mighty fine 
to me.” 

Ben Adams’ enthusiasm may have been 
inspired by the fact that he had not yet 
received his wages from the two youthful 
publishers. 

George Webster entered at this juncture 
with an unanswerable argument. 

“Besides that, everybody has paid their 
subscription and all the advertisers have 
paid up and we got to issue this number or 
else never be able to look them in the eye.” 

Of two gigantic evils, the least was 
chosen, and within an hour The Pariah, 
promising to live up to its name, had been 
mailed to subscribers and advertising pa- 
trons. 

With Mrs. Elsie Kleiber’s physical con- 
dition Elmer was only casually concerned, 
in that her troubles were set forth in the 
pages of his magazine; but he felt a per- 
sonal resentment when he reviewed the 
offer of Dr. Lucius McFeeney. The dedica- 
tion To Lucille set above his advertisement 
inspired nothing less than an ambition for 
personal combat wherefrom the McFeeney 
countenance would emerge with decorations 
like unto a shipwrecked order of poached 
eggs; and so it was that in a trance of anger 
Elmer nodded briefly when approached by 
Ben Adams, the printer, concerning pay- 
ment for services rendered. 

When Ben Adams had been paid there 
remained in The Pariah treasury a meager 
two dollars, but this financial detail was 
forgotten by Elmer in a more acute situa- 
tion which developed the following day. 

At school, after lunch, and before classes 
had been assembled, he saw the ponderous 
Clyde Schmidt standing near the entrance 
of the building enjoying what was evidently 
a delightful conversation with the beautiful 
and false Lucille Scott. The girl’s back was 
turned toward Elmer as he approached the 
pair, but her companion announced Elmer’s 
arrival. Clyde Schmidt raised his voice well 
above his harsh conversational tone and 
commanded the attention of half a dozen 
groups of Elmer’s schoolmates. 

““Gangway for der author! Gangway for 
der big poet!”’ 

Lucille Scott turned and looked at Elmer. 
On her lips he fancied he saw a quick smile 
of derision and in her eyes he read a sparkle 
of ridicule. 

Elmer went into action on the instant, 
and half the torture he had_ suffered 
throughout the recent anguished hours was 
expressed in the first wallop that landed on 
Clyde Schmidt’s mouth. He registered two 
more killers before the enemy got into 
action. 

The poet became conscious of an earth- 
quake that spent its energy on his nose. It 
disturbed his vision. He felt yielding turf 
under his feet where a moment before there 
had been the hard planking of the walk. 

Somebody had retreated. He felt a quick 
gush of warm blood on his upper lip, and 
then Clyde Schmidt landed a battering left 
on the point of Elmer’s chin. 

In the red haze that followed Elmer saw 
a sentence in crimson letters a mile high, 
“Life is real, life is earnest.”’ 

Coming out of his personal fog, Elmer 
realized that four bearers were carrying him 
to the drinking fountain. He made haste 
to bathe his wounds, and when he had 
resurrected his face from its sanguinary 
mask he turned toward his home and 
walked away. 

In the midnight of his distress the 
sanctuary of his father’s house appealed to 
him as the one refuge within whose walls he 
would be safe from the batterings of an un- 
kind world. His status was hardly that of 


. the classic prodigal, nor yet forlorn enough 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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Stopping Tooth Decay 
by increasing the action 
of the mouth glands 7 7 


Tf you assist the natural protective 
processes of the mouth, the teeth 
are kept safe 


OUTH acids cause tooth decay. 

These acids are constantly form- 
ing. Brushing removes them for a few 
minutes. Then they begin to form again 
and all day they cover your teeth and 
begin to eat into the enamel. 


There is a natural neutralizer for these 
acids—the mouth glands. All the time 
they pour forth alkaline fluids and neu- 
tralize these acids. If the glands worked 
properly they would prevent tooth de- 
cay. But they have slowed down. Our 
present soft diet does not give them 
enough exercise. 


Instead of merely brushing away these 
acids temporarily, you should stimulate 
the glands to do their work of protecting 
the teeth all the time. 


This tooth paste increases the 
protective fluids of the mouth 


Pebeco stimulates the salivary glands— 
it makes them work in a normal, healthy 
fashion. 

As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin to 
flow more freely. They wash all through 
the mouth, in between the teeth where 
the tooth brush cannot reach. They 
thoroughly neutralize the acids as fast 
as they form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in a 
healthy, live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 


White and shining enamel 


Pebeco cleans and polishes the teeth as 
thoroughly as any dentifrice can. It 
cannot scratch the enamel, or injure the 
edges of the gums or delicate membranes 
of the mouth. 

Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco and start 
now to get your mouth into a healthy, clean con- 


dition. Pebeco is made only by Lehn & Fink, Ine. 
At all druggists’. 


Free Offer 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. E-6 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Beautiful, white teeth stay 
beautiful only in a healthy 
mouth. Thousands of men are 
keeping their mouths healthy 
and their teeth strong and 
clean with Pebeco. 


Send coupon 
for free generous tube 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 


Name_ 
Street + 
Gity. 3s me ale 
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MOTOR TRUCKS 


When a company purchases 
another and still another Fed- 
eral until they have a large fleet 
-- «that is evidence of an inti- 
mate first hand knowledge of 
Federal quality - --a firm be- 
lief that Federal Motor Trucks 
will provide year after year |e 
transportation atless cost. You | , ms < 1 
will find many large Federal on ee 
fleet owners who will quote 

figures to prove this. 


The Syracuse Ice Cream Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is one of the many 
Federal Fleet owners, which has found 
Federal Motor Trucks economical and 
dependable in transporting their 
product to their customers. They will 
tell you why they have purchased 
them since the first one started their 
work for them. 


Prices of Federal Trucks 


1-Ton - - - $1675 5-6 Ton- - - $4750 
1%-Ton - - 2150 7-Ton - - - 5000 
2¥%.-Ton - - 3200 Light Duty Tractor 3200 
3% to4Ton - 4200 Heavy Duty Tractor 4235 


These prices are for standard chasses only, in 
lead—F. O. B. Detroit. Excise tax additional. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY »-** DETROE 
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rac from Page 141) 
/the flood of self-pity from which 
ag he recalled the tempered- 
( Which | is the portion of the shorn 
(solate lamb. A failure in busi- 
yr in the anguished game of love, 
ental and physical reminders of 
/jefeat in battle, the shorn lamb 
ite mpered winds and the asset of 
{that remained to him out of a 
tribal affinity with his parents. 
11 his homeward course over a 
| life’s bleak desert that was 
swn with the thorns of memory 
rocks of wrecked ambition. 
ie of the prodigal son mingled 
“mind with the refrain of a more 
9: that affirmed that a boy’s best 
's father, and this lightened the 
r heart to a degree which per- 
‘gnental abstraction temporarily 
doubt as to whether the song 
1's best friend to be his father or 
th. The quotation, with its prob- 
souracy, faded presently in the 
nder the portals of his father’s 
itering that sanctuary with his 
yd in gratitude, Elmer resolved to 
e central figure of many a similar 
circumstance and to purge his 
} last word of a confession wherein 
would receive due acknowledg- 


s 


<100d, facing his father, who at the 
as reviewing the family bills for 
|, he encountered the problem of 
1 why so large an item for butcher 
« been charged upon the monthly 
cit. His father’s question reacted 
resolve to confess his mistakes, 
Jt upon a snail or caustic alum 
Jrning gumboil. 
on melted away until the core of 
43 but a thread of bitterness. Ifa 
fer turned against him, helping to 
{2s of a hell of anguish right when 
faved ice water, what in the cos- 
“;here left to him except a delib- 
ie of a desperate career as a foe of 
ji and society? 
dness, dad, there isn’t any use of 
alarmed about sixteen dollars’ 
utcher paper! It’s easy enough 
cash item like that out of the 
1 comes in from advertising.” 
ppose you pay it then if you 
) advertising money collected.” 
thing that came in this month 
) dollars went to Ben Adams for 


ey in the treasury except the 


are you going to get money 
ke care of next month’s issue?’ 
that time a lot more people 
ertise and more subscriptions 


” 


_ became of the subscription 


{dams got some of it and most of 

| buy white paper with. We have 

t butcher paper left that I could 
and maybe raise ten dollars.” 

#s father was silent for a little 

id . having detected the miss- 

the young publisher’s financial 
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sing ag he presented it to Elmer’s atten- 
ion 

“You’ve got to furnish your subscribers 
eleven more copies of the paper. It looks 
to me as if the more circulation you get the 
deeper you go in the hole. The project 
isn’t sound.” 

Here was a criticism from one who could 
never understand the crying need for re- 
form. Money! Always money! That was 
about all that people seemed to be able to 
think about. Elmer voiced this opinion 
with a superior assurance which did noth- 
ing to promote peace in the family. 

“My goodness, I should think your 
thoughts would rise above sixteen dollars 
now and then! That’s the trouble with 
everybody—always thinking of money and 
never thinking of the finer things of life.” 

“One of the finest things in life, so far as 
I know, is to pay your bills. Sixteen dollars 
right now would make a bigger hit with me 
than sixteen tons of philosophical side- 
stepping.” 

Enough was enough. Elmer suddenly 
felt that the only way to subdue these sav- 
ages who paraded around under the veneer 
of civilization was to be firm with them. He 
permitted a tone of anger to temper his 
reply, and then it appeared that his ulti- 
matum was not so ultimate as an amend- 
ment to it, brief and stern, spoken quietly 
by his father. Now, indeed, the field of 
battle was cleared and a major action im- 
pended. 

“You must control yourself,” his father 
commanded. ‘I want none of your im- 
pertinence.” 

Elmer waited, a sneer upon his lips, for 
the old rattle relative to a respectful man- 
ner and keeping a civil tongue in his head. 
Boys had abandoned the family hearth at a 
more tender age than seventeen, and he felt 
that his reply would probably cut him off 
from his base of supplies and throw him 
into the turmoil of the world’s affairs, 
where, single-handed, he would conquer or 
die, free at last from the petty restraint im- 
posed by an ignorant parent who could 
never understand him. 

Before he could reply to his father, the 
engagement was interrupted by a ringing of 
the front-door bell; and then, a moment 
later, the butcher-paper problem had faded 
to insignificance with the gravity of a com- 
plaint barked forth by an enraged caller 
who considered himself a victim of the page 
of humor published in The Pariah. The 
victim’s right hand was making violent ges- 
tures. His left hand was trembling. It held 
an open copy of the magazine which was to 
uplift the masses. 

“Tt says here,” the victim snarled, “‘‘ Why 
is Ambrose F. Morton, the cornet player, 
like a well-fed hog?’ in this damned maga- 
zine! I have come to ask your son Elmer 
just’ exactly what he means by saying why 
am I like a well-fed hog under the words 
‘Wit and Humor.’”’ 

Elmer swallowed his bulging Adam’s 
apple two or three times. He was conscious 
of his inability to present a satisfactory ex- 
planation to Ambrose F. Morton. A joke 
was a joke only so long as people accepted 
it as such. That seemed to be the terrible 
thing about jokes. If stubborn people 
would not see the point there was no point. 
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Meanwhile Ambrose F. Morton, having 
carefully rehearsed his rage, continued to 
tremble, 

“Well,” he demanded at last, ‘‘speak up! 
Just exactly why am I like a well-fed hog? 
You tell me that, young feller, and tell me 
quick!”’ 

Elmer’s father replied for his son. 

“T’ll explain the point of the joke.” He 
turned to Elmer. ‘‘You go upstairs until 
I an show Mr. Morton the point of this 
joke 

The revelation of concealed humor which 
had troubled Ambrose F. Morton lasted 
about ten minutes; and then, rescued from 
an awkward situation by an exhibition of 
mature diplomacy, Elmer was recalled to 
face what he imagined would be a con- 
tinuation of the verbal battle which would 
terminate in his farewell to the family 
hearth. 

Much to his surprise, he found his father 
engaged again upon the audit of the family 
accounts for the month, and for some unac- 
countable reason the storm clouds seemed 
to have disappeared. The external enemy 
had promoted a peace in the tribal warfare 
and now both parties to the threatened 
combat welcomed the truce. Elmer’s 
father turned to his son. 

“T settled the Morton hash. That fellow 
is a fool—one of these dignified fanatics 
that carries his protest gun set on a hair 
trigger. Dangerous to monkey with.” 

Elmer felt a sudden surge of friendship 
for the diplomat. 

“That’s about all you can expect, dad, 
out of those canaille.” 

The elder man looked at his son and on 
his lips there was a faint smile. 

“Nobody ever reformed a regular hard- 
shell. They belong to whoever sees them 
first. There’s no use trying to reform them, 
because the doors to their brains have 
spring locks and after their heads are filled 
with their first cargoes of fanatic ideas 
there’s never room for new ones.” 

“Yes, sir. What did you do to get him 
calmed down?” 

“T hired him to give you cornet lessons. 
Cheer up, you don’t have to take but five 
or six—and then don’t ever touch a cornet 
again. You'll be out on the river with the 
survey crew in the spring. Maybe you had 
better not try to uplift the masses until 
they get so they can take a joke.” 

“My goodness, dad, I certainly am much 
obliged to you! I’ll never write any more 
uplifting thoughts for the trivial masses. 
To hell with the canaille! I'll never write 
any more poetry as long as I live.” 

Elmer’s father interrupted the outburst. 

“Do you mean that?” 

“Why, goodness gracious, pop, I never 
meant anything more in my life! I wouldn’t 
write any more poetry for the canaille for a 
million dollars!” 

The older man held out his hand. 

“Well, shake on that,” he said. ‘No 
more poetry! That’s a contract. How 
much money do you need? I’ll stake you 
to enough to square you with your sub- 
scribers.”’ 

The skies had cleared again. Life was 
real, right enough, and life was earnest, and 
the grave was not its goal. Some folks, 
least suspected, were human pals after all. 


Mt. Baker (Elevation 10,750 Feet) From a Point Near Austin Pass, Washington 
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When nerves 
are taut 
Beeman’s 
keeps you 
“‘poised”’and 
keen — its 
See use is 


“a senstble 


Pepsin Gum 


ee 


SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 


VENUS THIN LEADS 


Fit all makes of thin 
lead Metal Pencils— 


and give your mefal pencil the 
same marvelous writing qualities 
which have made VENUS PEN- 
CILS—the largest selling quality 
pencils in the world. 

7 degrees: 2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us 

American Lead Pencil Co. 

218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, New York 

FREE—Sample tube of 3 leads 


KEEP YOUR KITCHEN WALLS CLEAN 
WITH THE ACME FLUE 


eer The Acme Filtering Flue is a 
»~-~ wonderful new invention that 
fits any gas cooking range and 
absorbs all the objectionable 
odors from cooking and 
prevents grease from 

Tn, discoloring your walls. 
Anyone can attach it 


in a minute—no tools 
y needed. 


y Send us an impression 
of the size and shape of 
the oven vent of your 

range with $2.00 and an Acme Flue will be sent 
you prepaid. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


COMMERCIAL GAS APPLIANCE COMPANY 


213-215 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
DEALERS: Write for Special Proposition 
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Every Laminex door is 
branded on the end. In 
tion, we affix a gold la 
placement guarantee: 
Laminex door, built by 
clusive process, is gwar 
In case of failure not | 
neglect or misuse we will) 
it without charge.” 


and interior use. All exterior doors, in order to stand the weather 
properly, should have several coats of paint, or stain and varnish. 


Laminex six-panel Colonial Door, growing in favor for both exterior ¥ 


© 1924, The Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma, Washington 


ILA, MIN 


BUILT OF SELECTED | O. 
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OW often do we think of doors—the character they 

give to entrances; the beauty and usefulness they lend 

to rooms? Just count the doors in your home. An average 

house has from twelve to twenty-five. And it’s only when 

they stick, sag or jamb that you suddenly become door- 
CONSCLOUS.. 


For years this organization—the largest builders of doors 
in America—has been working to perfect a process that 
would overcome the common fdas in door construction. 
These are due to the tracheids or cells of wood as it grows 
in the tree. When cut into lumber, these trachetds remain 
constant in length but expand and contract in width with 
changes of moisture content. 


In Laminex doors, we build up the parts that go into the 
construction of the door, using a special Laminex water- 
proof cement and squeezing the whole together by tre- 
mendous hydraulic pressure into one solid piece. 


The result is two-fold: First: the natural cavities of the 
wood are closed up; Second: the grain of the adjoining sec- 
tions is so ‘“‘crossed’’ that it equalizes all expansion and 
contraction and holds the whole in check, for wood can- 
not shrink in length and the Laminex cement is stronger 
than the wood. 


Water, heat and strength tests 


In the Forest Products Laboratories, the University of 
Washington School of Forestry, Laminex doors taken at 
random from stock underwent grilling tests. After 


Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Spokane 
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Vater test-—24 hours’ soaking 
wed complete absence of warp- 
in Laminex doors. All parts 

he door remained rigid and 
r Tests made by the Forest 
‘ducts Laboratories, Univer- 
of Washington. 


Heat test in commercial dry 
kiln—no shrinking, warping or 
checking in Laminex doors re- 
sulted from 24 hours in heat of 
185° Fahr. with humidity of 


30 per cent. 
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ALN N° OmGEON” Catbstsers 


aminex — a fesfed door that 
will not shrink, swel] or warp/ 


soaking in water for 24 hours ‘‘the complete absence of 

warping and the very slight expansion due to absorption 
of moisture were especially noticeable.’’ Laminex doors 
subjected to a temperature of 185° Fahr. for 24 hours 
showed no shrinkage or checks. Laminex doors tested in 
a 200,000 pound Olsen testing machine stood unruptured 
under 912 pounds average pressure. 


On October 13, 1923, in a great fire of the Davis Sash & 
Door Company at Nashville, Laminex doors went through 

water and terrific heat without the slightest sign of giving way, 
blistering or buckling, where many other doors failed. 


A door trademarked and guaranteed 


You can always identify a Laminex door. They are 
branded on the end of the door and our gold label replace- 
ment guarantee attached. Specify Laminex when you build 
or hang new doors. They are made of old-growth Douglas 
fir (80% as durable as White Oak by U. S. government 
test). Vertical-grain, best suited for enamel and paint— 
all-flat grain which takes stains and varnish with beautiful 
effects. 


You can obtain Laminex doors in the standard designs 
from building material dealers everywhere. Write us for 
the valuable booklet, ‘‘The Door ts Important.’ Also, a 
monograph on Laminex doors for architects sent upon 
request. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington—‘‘The Lumber Capital of America’ 


WOCO DOOR COMPANY 
Dashwood House, London, England 


Manufacturers of 
“Woco'’ Douglas Fir 
Doors and Fir Sash 


Strength test—Laminex pan- 
els in a 200,000 pound Olsen 
testing machine, stood an 
average pressure of 912 pounds 
without rupturing. 
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‘ROWTH DOUGLAS 


IF I Ro 


Speaks For Itself 


The fine style speaks for itself. The 


finish, too. But only months of wear 
under “every-day”’ conditions can 
tell the full story of comfort and 
service built into every pair of 
HERMAN’S Shoes. 

Style 476 (illustrated) is a new 
brown calf model on the Hoover 
last, with a wide appeal to business 
and professional men. 


Write for new illustrated catalog and 
local HERMAN dealer's name. 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CoO. 
Boston and Millis, Mass. 


Makers of over four million pairs of shoes 


for the U. S. Government 
| is 


SUPER-SERVICE 


a a? ii 
e 
ery Radio! 
FRANK D. PEARNE, eminent Radio engineer, 
says, ‘Broad surface, and small resistance of 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RIBBON Aérials solve 
most antenne problems.’’ A Laboratory product, 
calculated in capacity, resistance, and strength 
to give clearer tone, increased distance, volume 
and selectivity with any crystal or tube set. 


50 Foot....$1.50 100 Foot...$3.00 
75 Foot.... 2.25 150 Foot... 4.50 


Complete ready to snap onto insulators 
Thousands now giving satisfactory service all 
over the U. S. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from manufacturer, enclosing price. 
100-foot length most generally used. Must give 
better results or money refunded. Dept. 117 


0., 1806 S. Racine Ave. 
s CHICAGO 


~ Girls With 
Ss BOY BOB 
C Amencan Gentleman 


/ BEST HAIR CLIPPER MADE 


Blades of finest cutlery steel. Clips 
fast. Stayssharp. Does neatest work, 
Light, durable and hand fitting. Snappy 
spring action. Adjustable cutting ten- 
sion. Fine finish. Lasts long. Our best 
after 34 years making quality clippers. 
Absolutely guaranteed —satisfaction or 
money back. At your dealer's, or we 
will send you one in neat box. Send 
f, no money. Pay postman $2.50 on 
arrival. Get one now. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5688 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
34 Years Making Quality Hair Clippers 
Canadian Factory, 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR . 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, # 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 

American Farm Machine Co. ¢ 

2590 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. %&S 


GENTS WAN 


Sell Mystic vest pocket windshield cleaner; one 
rub keeps entire windshield clear 24 hours; needed 
by every autoist, motorman, engineer; guaran- 
teed 1 year; 90,000 sold; amazing details free. 
SECURITY MFG. CO., Dept. 760, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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fl SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 4 


“Tf you touch me again,” she stormed, 


| “Til hit you across the mouth!” 


He fell back a pace and gasped, ‘‘I— 
I’m awfully sorry; b-b-but you’d have run 
into that b-b-bullock cart—her—h’m——”’ 

“Oh, can’t you cure yourself of that 
stammer?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ he answered. “‘I t-try.” 

After all, one can do no more than try. 
But our natures are not susceptible to swift 
changes. They run their accustomed courses 
through the channels of long habit. Vide 


| the case of Olive Banbury, who had stayed 


on the Mascot to nurse a sick man. And 
listen for a moment to Joshua Morgan 
speculating as to whether “‘ Young Tim has 
bought that consignment of Manchester 
goods to advantage.” 

Henry Julius moved to the side of Mr. 
Isinglass to ask in the naivest way, “At all 
interested in mining shares, Mr. Isinglass?”’ 

And Mary Ottery said to Kate Morgan, 


|| “I’m sure that parcel is bothering you. Do 


let me carry it.” 
Ethiopians all! 


XVIII 


ERNON seldom went ashore. His days 

were occupied supervising the repairs 
to the Mascot and for the most part he 
spent the evenings in his cabin, busying 
himself with ocean charts and his own re- 
flections. A firm conviction, inspired by 
the unfailing optimism of Mr. Isinglass in 
human nature, was growing in his mind 
that somehow he would be given the power 
to carry the enterprise through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Clearly it was useless to hope that a 
tangible treasure would be found; but in 
the last few weeks he had come to apply a 
wider application to the word “‘treasure”’ 
than its mere financial significance. He 
asked himself of what is treasure composed. 
Surely not of doubloons and pieces of eight! 
It came to him that of a few hurried words 
exchanged in an early morning with a girl 
he scarcely knew, that of the knowledge of 
her nearness, of a now-and-then sight of her 
with cheeks glistening from the upflung 
spray, a man might fill a treasure chest to 
overflowing. 

He ran over in his mind the motives and 
ambitions which had brought together the 
odd company, drawn by his will-o’-the- 
wisp advertisement. And of them all, only 
Henry Julius had declared for money. The 
magnet pulled the rest in many different 
ways—toward adventure, escape, health, 
toil and amazement. Surely, surely the 
power might be granted to give them gener- 
ously of these. 

For this reason Vernon spent much time 
alone, racking his brains as to what means 
he should employ. 

The subscribed capital of the company 
was five thousand pounds, and that money, 
by hook or by crook, he determined should 
be repaid to the investors on the day they 
set foot on English soil again. Of his own 
original fortune nothing remained. There 
was a possibility he might raise a bit on 
what he would inherit from his Uncle 
Fletcher Winslowe in accordance with the 
terms of his late grandfather’s will. But 
Fletcher Winslowe had always lived ex- 
pensively; and, since the administration of 
thyroid had given him a new lease of life, 
it was unreasonable to suppose that a large 
sum could be raised on the reversion. The 
question, however, was worth investigat- 
ing, and an idea came to Vernon that he 
would write to Ralph Whitaker and enlist 
his aid. 

““My dear old Ralph,” he wrote, ‘if you 
haven’t chucked this unread into the fire, I 


| want you to help me out of a tangle. I dare 


say if you showed this letter to the police 
and told them what you know of the busi- 


| ness they would make arrangements by 


cable for my arrest. In case you believe it 


| would be a good job if they did, I inclose a 


list of ports we shall call at, with the ap- 
proximate dates of arrival. You must do 
what you think right about this. As re- 
gards that schoolboy promise of ours, I call 
it off and leave you to act as you please. 
I was in a black mood that day you came 
and looked me up—in a black, revengeful 
temper—and I confess now my aim was to 
get back at the world for the shabby way I 
felt it had treated me. That advertisement 
of mine was intended to rope in a crowd of 
sharks whom I meant to bleed all I knew 
how. What’s happened has defeated me, for 
instead of sharks I find myself in such a 
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company of sportsmen as I didn’t believe 
existed.” 

Followed a description of what took 
place at the supper party. 

“They trusted me, Ralph; and, though 
it must sound like a lie to say so, I hadn’t 
the heart to tell them the truth. It seemed 
to me I had started something that just 
had to go on. Call it cowardice, if you like, 
but, having opened the door on this adven- 
ture, I lacked the courage to bang it in 
their faces. I suppose I am an ass to believe 
I shall ever scrape out of the mess with a 
rag of character left to me; but win or lose, 
I’m going to have a shot at it. 

“T’ve been given command of this yacht 
and she’s a marvel—yes, and I think I’ve 
some sort of command of myself too. ’T any 
rate I’m trying to sort out the muddle I’ve 
made of things and clean up what’s left. 
One thing is certain—these folk must have 
a run for their money, and having had it 
they must have their money returned. And 
this is where you can help me.” 

Followed a number of details about 
lawyers and wills and reversionary securi- 
ties, and a good many more or less technical 
queries. 

“Even if they’d let me have five thou- 
sand I’d take it,’’ he concluded. ‘Do your 
best for me, Ralph, and if you can raise the 
cash send it in a lump “% MacAndrews, 
Ltd., Honolulu. You might send a cable 
if you’re really a pal. Western Code for 
preference. I’ll see a lawyer tomorrow and 
fix up power of attorney for you on my 
behalf. The British vice consul should be 
able to help me in that.” 

He had almost finished writing when 
there was a knock at his cabin door and 
Averil came in. 

““Am I being a nuisance?”’ she asked. 

“Hardly,’’‘he said; ‘‘but I thought you 
were ashore.”’ 

“T was, but I came back for something.” 

“Have I got it?” 

She smiled. 

“Tn a sense, yes. I came back for you.” 

“That was very nice of you.” 

“Tt’s Sunday,” said Averil; “nobody 
ever works on Sunday. It’s unhealthy and 
unreligious. Besides, I want an escort.’ 

“An escort—where to?”’ 

She seated herself on the corner of his 
writing table and stared at the ceiling. 

“There’s some talk of going to a bull 
fight. That Julius person startedit. There’s 
one at San Sebastian this afternoon. He 
spoke of hiring a car and taking us over. 
Of course we pay our own fares and all 
that, but—well, I don’t know.” 

Vernon leaned back in his chair. 

“My first impression of you being of a 
girl who was extraordinarily nice to her 
horses, I should say at a guess that you do 
know.” 

Averil nodded. 

“Oh, of course, I don’t really want to go. 
I’m certain I should hate it. But, as a 
matter of fact, there aren’t any horses—at 
least today there aren’t. It’s one of those— 
what do you call ’em?—novia affairs— 
noviadas.”’ 

“e Yes? 9 

She continued to stare at the ceiling. 

“In a way, I think Id like to go, rather— 
not because it’s beastly but to harden one 
somehow.” 

“To harden one?” he repeated. 

“Yes; it’s a matter of pluck—being 
frightened of taking a risk. Oh, it’s easy 
enough to say it’s against one’s conscience 
to see a thing like that; but I think some- 
times conscience is only another name for 
funk, don’t you?”’ 

It was Vernon’s turn to nod. 

“Tf I wasn’t in a funk I wouldn’t want to 
go; but you see, I rather despise people 
who shrink.” 

“Do you?” he replied. ‘Well, it’s a 
forward policy.” 

“T’d have despised you,” she said with 
sudden frankness, “if you’d shrunk from 
tackling this treasure hunt.” 

“Even in face of very real doubts as to 
whether I ought to?”’ 

“Even in face of a certainty,” said 
Averil. “I think one ought to be as brave 
as one’s impulse—always. It’s a certainty, I 
suppose, that I shall hate this bull fight.” 

“Then you’vemade up your mind to go?” 

“Well, I didn’t much want to go with 
that Julius person. That’s rank snobbery, 
of course.” 

“Then oughtn’t you to go with him?” 
asked Vernon with a laugh. 


“Yes, that’s fair enough. B 
come, I’d rather. I don’t wan 
all my virtues in a single after 

“All right,” he said; “but 4 
start these shows till five 0% 
won't take more than an hour t 

“Oh, there’s not a scrap of 
want to work.” 

“‘T’ve only this letter to finish” 
“and an envelope to address, T 
chair.”’ i 

“T’m not in the way?” 

“You are not.” 

“May I look at this?” 

He glanced round and saw sh 
up Roger Winslowe’s log boo 
hour before he had taken from 
case with the vague intention 
He thought he had put it aw 
surprised to see it in her hand 


She turned a page and scre 
face at the writing. 

“Whatever is it?”’ 

He told her; there was no poi 
cealing the truth. a 

“The book I found, in comp 
map, when I was a boy.” 

Averil’s eyes sparkled with 

“How marvelous!” she crie 
went her head over the clos 
pages. 

Vernon wound up his letter 
an.unexpectedly cheerful vein, 
unacquainted with its cause 
seemed remarkable. It was a 
orchestra, after favoring an aud 
fugue in a minor key, suddenly 
choly aside and rounded off th 
ment with a few bright major ¢ 

He was in the act of add 
envelope when a sharp exclama' 
him. 

“IT say, here are the very word 
Carpenter read from the map!” — 

He had overlooked the pose 
she would find the entry w 
copied on the calico chart 
Island. That she had done so for 
ment deprived him of the power t 
He did not turn his head, but conti 
write, while a sickening sense of 
been found out enveloped him. 

“Yes,”’ he said; “‘yes. So you 
across that.” =| 

“They’re the very words,” she< 
excitedly. ‘‘ Did you knowthey wer 

“Yes, I knew.” e. 

She brought over the boo 
it on the table before him. The lig 
the low porthole struck across the 
of the paper, sharply definin ; th 
scratchy writing which founda 
the middle of an otherwise blank p 

“Needle Rock meridian. Pointof 
15 paces due north, 3 west and und 
the words. i. 

“How frightfully exciting!” Ps 
“Ts the writing on the map in th 
hand?” 

He hesitated, determined not to li 
Then, “Judge for yourself.” 

A moment later Averil was cor 
the entry on the map with that in 
book. ey 

“They’re exactly alike. But its! 
funny he should have written only t 
nothing to signify what it meant.” 

“T don’t know,” said Vernon. j 
were wild days, remember. He didn 
to leave clews lying about, I expect. 

“No; no, of course not.” 4 

She was on her knees now, starin{! 
page as though by sheer concentra 
would wring a secret from its ble 
Suddenly she gave a start and poini 

“T say, look! When the light 
across it looks as if the surface of th] 
has been scraped or rubbed or someli 
just as if there once were other wordy. 
have been erased. Do look! No 
move it.” “Ts 

He knelt beside her, his eyes lev 
hers and their two heads almost 
She was right; the page had bee 
with. It reflected the light une 
foreshortened. Also, the page a) 
be slightly corrugated, as tho 
sharp instrument had scraped 4 
parallel lines to erase some wri 

“T believe you’re right,”’ he 

His hands were shaking and swe 
started from his forehead. Averil ar 
her fists on the blotting pad. 


(Continued on Page 14: 


; ued from Page 146) 

, oh! How perfectly madden- 
wailed. ‘‘I dare say something 
important was written there. 
7 to the light.” 

j and the experiment instantly 
accuracy of their theory, for the 
more translucent in some places 
cers. In one particular spot there 
Jaite perforation where the point 
<fe Had pierced the paper. But 
the only fact revealed. Who- 
een responsible for scraping out 
‘ad been far more thorough at the 
{he page than at the edges. In the 
) lines were scraped deeply, but at 
¢ the thickness of the paper was 
2 same as the untampered-with 


}was breathing hard when he laid 
| n the table again. 

tt a fearful shame?” said Averil. 
Cot reply; he was busy unscrewing 
rom a pair of powerful binocu- 
yeration considerably delayed by 
t. At last, ““That’s got it,’’ he 
, and bent to a fresh examination 
(as of the page. After a minute he 
¢x, shook his head with a kind of 
appointment. 

make out nothing. Whoever did 
oust have polished the surface 
‘gs with a finger nail.’’ 

jield out her hand for the glass. 
me see.” 

have marvelous nerves. They 
cited without tingling. Averil’s 
/steady as a rock while she focused 


‘shat seemed an age, she laid a 
4 particular spot and said, “‘ Look 
n not sure, but aren’t there some 
py 


as she bade him with a sense of 
7 hope, and sure enough. detected 
at scratches covering about three- 
pot an inch in the polished trough 
2 knife and the finger nail. 

e right. Here, wait a bit. Ring 


for?” 
it a piece of bread.” 

teh it. I couldn’t bear a steward 
n now.” 
he returned with a slice of crumby 
s} found Vernon scraping the lead 
1 pencil with a razor blade. 
(eve the real nuts use graphite for 

‘he observed. ‘‘For all I know we 
| the whole business, but nothing 


’s the idea?’’ 
oing to blow this stuff over those 
|and pray that some of it will 


oa bread?” 


ae 


ean up afterwards. What’s in the 
‘ought to be the last to go.” 

ds pretty forlorn,” she said. 

‘we risk it?’’ 

urse risk it.”’ 

‘goes then!” 

Ted a small enveloping cloud of the 
dust over the spot, then lightly 
it with a forefinger. 

‘nothing,’ he said. ‘“‘Give me the 


‘*xcitement was intense as he rubbed 
the gray mark on the page, and 
ids bumped as they bent forward 
eously to examine the result. To 
d eye nothing was detectable. It 
iumph of chivalry that he should 
ided her the lens instead of using it 
wo Averil was shaking then. 


n’t —— Half a second, though. 
— It looks like numbers.’’ 
tbers? Go on.” 

e’s a little ‘h,’ then a ‘1’ and, yes, 
2n a space and a capital ‘W’; an- 
lace, room for about five letters 
il, it might be a ‘3.’” 

that’s all?” 

ined despondently. 

’s all.” 


‘me the lens.”” The excitement had © 


Of his voice. It sounded dull to 
t of despair. After he had looked 
e he wrote this on the blotting 


h15—W—3.” 
eans nothing.” 
ing,” he repeated. 
ell,” she said with an effort to be 
it doesn’t matter, does it? We’ve 
map. 
ve the map.” 
ed as he spoke and looked across 
lefacedly. In the top left-hand 
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corner under the arrow of orientation was 
written, ‘‘Trefusis Island. North 159. 
West 23.”’ Crash came his fist on the desk 
and he sprang to his feet, a wild excitement 
in his eves. Averil stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

The little cabin fairly rang with the 
sound of his voice. 

“North 159. West 23.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“There, look!”’ pointing at the map. 
“And here! Fill in these gaps. Trefusis 
Island. Don’t you see? Longitude and lati- 
tude and they’re both the same.” 

“Oh, now I see; but’’—she looked at 
him mystified—‘‘ but how’s that help? It 
doesn’t. We knew it already.” 

Vernon’s hands dropped to his sides. 

“Yes,”’ he answered lamely; ‘‘ of course— 
stupid of me.’’ 

“Tt tells us nothing.” 

“No, only a verification—that’s all.” 

“Well, if we’re going to the fight I’d bet- 
ter change,” said Averil. 

“Right! Ill put this stuff away and 
meet you on deck.” 

As she turned to go a sudden impulse 
drove Vernon to throw out a hand and 
seize one of hers. She did not withdraw it, 
but looked up to ask, “‘ Yes—why?”’ 

“T don’t know. I just felt rather won- 
derful about you, that’s all.” 

“Rather wonderful?” 

“Um! Togetherish. I don’t know— 
but as if you’d done something tremendous 
for me and I’d a great wave of gratitude.” 

“What, those few scratches?” 

“Ah, don’t underrate them,” he pleaded, 
“because we found them together—you 
and I—kneeling there—our heads almost 
touching.” 

She looked at him half smiling, half 
puzzled. 

“T may seem to be talking rot, but all 
through this business I’ve felt a bit lonely 
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isolated—and these few minutes we’ve 
spent together—our discovery ‘. 

“We haven’t discovered much.” 

“T have,’ he said, and tightened his 
grasp on her hand. 

She gave a little laugh and her cheeks 
colored. Then, ‘‘H’m!” she said. ‘“‘Have 
you?”’ And drawing away her hand ran 
quickly from the cabin. 

For a long while he stood watching the 
door through which she had passed, until 
slowly his thoughts reverted to that other, 
that lesser discovery he had made. He 
turned and picked up the log book. 

“Roger, Roger, old man, am I right— 
does this entry mean that there’s a clean 
way out—that the treasure’s there? Is 
the lie I told going to turn into a truth?” 

It had been Mr. Isinglass’ idea that there 
should be a parrot on board. He had argued 
that no treasure hunt was complete without 
one. During the last few days the old man 
had busied himself trying to teach the un- 
willing bird the proper slogan for such an 
adventure. From the deck above its voice 
rang out in a croaking falsetto: 

*“You’re drunk, you fool, drunk! You’re 
drunk!” 


XIX 


OW often it happens in the early stages 

of something more than friendship 
that a sudden impulse of intimacy is fol- 
lowed by a mood of awkwardness. 

Averil and Vernon had been very nearly 
lovers in the moment before she left his 
cabin to change. It was strange that ten 
minutes later when they met on deck it 
should have been shyly and almost as 
strangers. Intimacy builds up barriers to 
check its own advances. Those tentative 
hours and days before lovers come out into 
the light with their real feelings for one 
another are too precious, too unrepeatable 
for Nature to allow her children to secamper 
through them with hurrying feet. Who 
does not remember that acute morning 
bashfulness which follows the first clean 
kiss given and returned beneath the over- 
night moon? For every forward step a 
lover takes there is a half one backward in 
the direction of commonplace. Thus is pre- 
served the mystery of the world’s greatest 
gift, for love is too old and exquisite a wine 
to be drunk otherwise than in little sips. 
The man who swallows it at a gulp will 
find, even though it mounts to his head, it 
will not stay in his heart. Therefore as 
commonplace beings those two met, and 
Vernon’s first remark was to bid her beware 
of the step-up at the top of the accommo- 
dation ladder. His awkwardness, how- 
ever, could not entirely override his sense of 
exuberance, and he showed more than a dis- 
position to sing as the little dinghy bounced 
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‘them toward the shore. Arrived at the 
landing stage, he must needs take her a long 
way out of the right direction for the pur- 
pose of buying a bunch of roses, which 
when bought proved far too large and cum- 
bersome to carry on an expedition. 

Accordingly he gave away the roses, all 
save two or three which Averil retained, to 
a knot of small children who, with that 
peculiar evidence of interest invariably ex- 
cited by foreigners, were pattering along in 
their wake. Furthermore, he exchanged 
pleasantries with the children and added to 
their delight by vanishing a penny and pro- 
ducing it again from behind a small olive 
ear. 

Normally he would not have behaved in 
this fashion. Shyness was the cause—shy- 
ness and apprehension as to what he would 
say next unless he played the fool. 

Meanwhile Averil watched him with a 
kind of perplexed wonder and half under- 
standing. She, too, was glad of this re- 
spite—this breathing space in the travel of 
their affairs. 

“For a man who has suffered a big dis- 
appointment,” she said, “you seem ab- 
surdly high-spirited. I like that quality in 
you awfully.” 

“Tf there’s anything in me you like aw- 
fully,” he said, “I’m glad. But what 
quality?” 

“T don’t know—bounce, buoyance.”’ 

He laughed a little awkwardly. Like 
any other man, he was susceptible to praise; 
but praise from her, which he knew was 
unfairly earned, embarrassed him sorely. 

“We'd better hurry, hadn’t we?” he 
said. ‘It’s latish.”’ 

They were walking slowly along a cob- 
bled road, with balconies of eau de Nil 
hanging over them on either side. 

“All right,’ she said, quickening her 
pace. “But you’re a queer fellow, aren’t 
you?” 

There came to Vernon a mighty wish 
that that were all that could be leveled 
against him. 

“Did I say thank you for the roses?’ 

“T hope not,” he replied. ‘‘I would like 
you to regard them as a right.” 

She looked up. 

“A right? Why?” 

“Did I say that? Well, why not? You— 
ee as if you ought to have roses. You 
ook y 

A clumsy woman bumped between them, 
or perhaps it was Nature ordering, ‘“‘One 
step to the rear, march!”’ They were back 
at the commonplace when they re-formed 
side by side. 

A clock chimed. Clocks and dogs and 
clumsy pedestrians are sworn enemies of 
lovers, just as sunsets, moons, the smell of 
heather and wood fires and forests are their 
friends and coaxers. 

“Tf we step out we shall just have time to 
meet the others at the Café Ronda,” said 
Averil. 

“Need we?” he asked. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
fun to have this jaunt together? Better still, 
don’t let’s go to the bull fight. Let’s a 

But she shook her head. 

“Tt would be cowardly not to go. Be- 
sides, we’d better join them.” 

“Of course, if you’d rather.” 

“No, it isn’t that. Only—well, we’re all 
together in this show, or supposed to be; if 
we begin splitting up things’ll get cliquy 
and horrid.” 

“You’re very public spirited,’ he said 
sadly. 

“Tm not really; but I think we ought to 
try to make it a general success. Really, 
you know, I suppose I’m the selfishest per- 
son on board.” 

“What absolute nonsense!’’ 

“You don’t know.” 

Her voice was unnaturally grave. He 
looked at her in surprise. For a while they 
walked briskly in silence. 

“I wonder,” she said at last, “what 
you’d think of me if you knew the real 
reason why I came on this voyage.’ 

“T think I do know.” 

She shook her head. 

“No one knows.” 

“Tf it’s a secret,’’ said Vernon, “please 
keep it.” 

“Why? I rather want to tell.” 

“Please don’t. Most of us have a secret 
that’s best untold. If you confided in me 
I should feel ee 

She cut in quickly before he could finish 
the sentence. 

“Ah, that’s where men and women are 
different. When men give a confidence 
they expect one back.” 

“And women?” 

“They just give.” 


Rather charmingly Vernon 
suppose that’s why a man star 
a woman comes into the room 

“Thank you,” she said. “Th 
You are nice, you know, and 
feel I owe you my confidence,’ 

“You owe me nothing.” — 

“But I do. It would have | 
enough to have refused to let ; 
the cruise. It was pretty beas 
I sneaked in and you were awfu 
about it.”’ 

“ Awfully selfish,’ he replied 

“Ah, that’s easy to say! But 
have refused if you’d known x 
tive.” ; 

“T’m afraid you’re wrong, | 
contradict; it’s so terribly rude 

“I’m going to tell you my 
now and you can judge for you 

It being evident she had m 
mind, he shrugged his shoulders 
in silence. ¥ 

“You remember our talk th 

“Every word of it.” 

“Y ou spoke about my engagen 
you?” 
“Yes, but I wasn’t a 

“That didn’t matter. I was 
fond of him, you know.” J 

“Edward Sullivan,” replied ] 
terly, ‘‘was rather clever at ge 
with things.” y 

“He got away with my stup! 
right.” ; 

Vernon mastered the wish te 
the wound was still open. A gl; 
deep color of her cheeks seeme¢ 
the question. : 

“Well?” was all he said. 

“T heard he had gone—on 
your supper party. Someone to! 
afternoon.”’ 

“Ves?” ‘ 3 

“Thad written him rather an 
the morning. You see, he had 
he was going away.” ua 

“Maybe he had reasons for goin 
said Vernon, ‘‘and there was 
tell you.” ; 

Averil took no notice of the in 

“Quite a nice letter, it was. 
little enough of each other late 
were still engaged—at least I th 

“Then he never hinted -" 

“Not a word. He just went 
like to have seen him before he 
wasn’t given the chance.” 

““Wasn’t that—perhaps as we 

“No,” said Averil with unexpe 
“No, because I want to see h' 
even now.” ‘ 

Vernon smothered what he 
lence. P 
“You see this ring —this platir 

He nodded—with scarcely a g 

“Tt has ‘Faithful unto Deat 
inside.” 4 

“Has it?” He hesitated. * 
still believe?” a 

“Believe!”’ said Averil. “Ik 

They had arrived at the Café 
waiter hurried out to greet then 

“The party? Ah, they leav 
utes already. But there is here 2 
if the sefior ——” a 

Vernon gave Averil a hand 
plorably shabby old car that w 
and coughing at the curb. 2 

“Plaza del Toros, San Sebai 
said, and took his place by the 
Somehow the promise seemed te 
out of life. He could find no wor 
to her. Presently he saw she was 
him gravely. 


didn’t think men liked revengefu 


“That’s what it amounts to. A 
I don’t know—because in a W 
justified.” ia 
“Tt’s stupid of me,” he said, “ 
think I understand quite. You ¢ 
for forgetfulness—I gather that 
rest ——”’ . 
“Forgetfulness? No, no!” — 
“I beg your pardon. I sh 
known that, of course, you couldn 
“But you haven’t seen. 
with me; vulgar pride, perhaps. 
when I heard he’d gone away 
other # ee 
at hi 


Vernon started and looked 
“Oh, he didn’t go alone, you k 
(Continued on Page 1 52 


Automatic Oil 


Every Home 
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Yesterday Coal—Today Oil 


_ —the better, cleaner fuel for home heating 


Comfort and convenience in home life now have a new meaning. Coal, 
with its tyranny of dirt,smoke and ashes, has spurred American genius to 
the solution of home heating without the use of this inefficient and uncer- 
tain fuel. Yesterdayitwascoal—todayitis oil. And the perfected application 
of oil to home heating is Kleen-Heet—the Automatic Oil Burning System. 


Kleen-Heet will work with your present heating plant, making it 
completely automatic in feed and heat control. Old style coal-fed steam, 
vapor, hot water, or warm air systems can be easily changed to modern 
oil burning equipment. No remodeling is necessary. A thermostat located 
upstairs controls Kleen-Heet in the basement. By setting this thermostat 
tothe temperature desired, Kleen-Heet anticipates the changes in outside 
temperatures and automatically “fires up” or “banks the fire” without 
your lifting a finger. Zero weather holds no terrors for Kleen-Heet; in 
fact, under such conditions its unfailing service is best appreciated. 


Kleen-Heet is listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
the highest and safest rating obtainable. Thus you may install Kleen-Heet 
with confidence. Its many advantages of convenience, comfort and clean- 
liness are now being enjoyed by thousands of home-owners—yet its 
cost of installation and maintenance is lower than you think. Our latest 
book “Heating the Home with Oil” is well worth reading; we suggest 
that home-owners desirous of banishing the burden of coal, and con- 
cerns interested in distributing franchises, write for a copy. 


WINSLOW BOILER & ENGINEERING CO., 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burners for 


and Purse Cities 


AUTOMATIC OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


(Licensed under Doble Laboratories and Good Inventions Co. Patents) 


‘Heat at the Flick of a Finger’’ 


Distributors 
in Nearly All 
Principal 
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THE KLIP 
DOES IT 


Actual size 


Your vest pocket is the place 


to clip your most-used keys 


—as easy to reach and as secure 
from loss as your fountain pen 


ERE is the new way to carry the keys you use 
H most frequently. This latest model Key- 
tainer has just two hooks—for two, three or four 
keys. Small and compact, it slips easily in your 
vest pocket and is held firmly by its safety klip. 
Quick to get at, easy to use! 


Fqually convenient for women; clipped to 
hand-bag pocket, it is always at finger tips. 


What every car owner wants 
Mororists especially will welcome this vest 
pocket Keytainer. It accommodates the four keys 
most drivers carry—garage, switch, transmission 
and tire lock. 


No more digging down into trousers pocket, 
pulling out a// your keys every time you want 
your auto keys. Or if you carry them loose, no 
more frantic searching through pocket after 
pocket to find them. 


Keytainers ofall sizes keep keys flat and orderly. 
No bulky bunch of sharp points to tear pockets 
or ladies’ hand-bag linings. Each key on its 
patented swivel hook turns freely all ways. 


KEYTAINERS WITH 


HANDY POCKET 


THE safe and convenient 
way to carry auto license, 
railroad tickels, identifica- 
tion or club cards; in all 
sizes, leathers and _ styles. 


Illustration shows No.049-6; 
pin seal; $9.75. 


Keytainers now travel in pairs 
For your own use—or as a gift—buy a pair of 
Keytainers; the 2-hook-with-klip for the most 
used keys and for your other keys a larger Key- 
tainer carried in trousers pocket. The 2-hook 
model can be had without klip if desired and 
». with or without identification pocket. 


s Jewelers, department, leather goods and sta- 
tionery stores, haberdashers, hardware stores and 
druggists sell Buxton Keytainers—from plain 

X types for less than a dollar to the De Luxe models 


MATCHED PAIRS in rich leather and fine gold up to $11. 
IN BOXES paper: 7 . 
Mi tcasils Viale ead ae Write for the book of Buxton Keytainers. 
tings; the 2-hook with 


vest-pocket-klip for most 


DEALERS: Write for information on 
used keys; 4, 6 or 8-hook 


Special introductory assortments. 


for the other keys carried 

bul not used so often. The set 3 

shown is $13.25; alligator BUXTON, INC. 
calf; No. 037-6, $7; No. 


037-2K, $6.25. DEPT. S, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winni- 
peg; Julian Sales Leather Goods Co., Toronto. 


BUXTON KEY-TAINER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“Then you know that ve! 

“Of course; but how did you?” 

“Go on,” he insisted. ‘What were you 
going to say? Go on.” 

“That revengeful pride in me was wak- 
ened. He had never told me a word or 
given me a hint. He just went and I was 
left with the ring he gave me, ‘Faithful 
unto Death.’’’’ 

“Well?” 

“They were going to Honolulu, he and 
that other ——”’ 

“Are you sure?”’ 

“Yes; someone broke a confidence to 
tell me so. When I knew that, a great surge 


_ of desire swept over me to go to Honolulu, 


too—to get there at any price.” 

“Tn heaven’s name, what for?”’ 

“Don’t you see? I wanted to return his 
ring. I wanted to go across half the world 
just for the satisfaction of saying ‘Here is 
something you forgot to collect before you 
went away.’”’ 

Vernon leaned back against the shabby 
cushions and gasped. A fierce ecstasy was 
driving away the gloom into which he had 
descended. 

“eé Then 9 

“‘So, you see, I wasn’t coming on a treas- 
ure hunt at all. It was an accident of my 
work brought me to your party that night. 
It was another accident that the cruise was 
going to the South Sea. In those two acci- 
dents I seemed to see fate giving me the 
chance I needed.”’ 

“Not going on the treasure hunt?”’ he re- 
peated. 

“No, I should have left the ship at the 
islands and just done what I’d set my mind 
on doing and then come back somehow.”’ 

It was hard enough to put the question. 

““And that’s still your intention?”’ 

She hesitated. 

*“Partly—I don’t know.” 

“But I don’t understand,” he said. “‘It’s 
all so erazy. You could have booked a re- 
turn passage on an ordinary steamer for 
half what you are spending now.” 

“Yes, I know. And I don’t understand 
that, either. But it seemed to me—it’s 
difficult to describe—as if I had to come 
this way, as if I must, as if there was des- 
tiny in this cruise—some sort of compul- 


Slope. 


“So you’ve felt that too?” 

“All the time. I still want to give back 
the ring; but it’s ceased to be the end of a 
wish—if you know what I mean. From 
having been everything, it’s become only 


| a small part that every day gets less and 


less.”’ 

“Averil,’’ he said, ‘‘shall we call each 
other by our Christian names?”’ 

“Yes, Vernon.” 

“You'll see this through with the rest 


| of us?” 


““D’you know,” she answered, ‘‘I believe 
I shall have to, because from that very first 
instant it’s been driving every other thought 
out of me.” 

“Anger, pride, resentment?”’ 

“All three. They were giants once and 
now they’re pygmies almost.” 

The voice of Henry Julius hailed them 
enthusiastically from a car in front which 
they had overtaken. 

“Ship ahoy!”’ he cried. ‘Capital fellow, 
Winslowe! Was afraid you weren’t going 
to join us.” 

xx 

NTO the dazzling sunlit arena of the San 

Sebastian bull ring came the passengers 
of the steam yacht Mascot. For the occa- 
sion, Henry Julius was in command, Mr. 
Isinglass having declared this particular 
form of entertainment had neither novelty 
nor charm for him. 

“T am well aware that cruelty exists,’’ he 
said, “‘without being reminded of it. Do 
not, however, allow an old man’s prejudice 
to be your dissuader. There is a lot to be 
learned at a bull fight—especially about 
oneself.’’ 

With which he shuffled off to spend the 
afternoon with a book in a little patio he 


knew of where the air was heavy with the . 


scent of myrtle and orange blossom. Mary 
Ottery would gladly have joined him there 
but for the fact that Lydia had suggested 
her doing so. 

“Why should I?” she asked with a new 
courage. 

“You’ll never be able to stand a bull 
fight with your funny gray nature.” 

Mary pulled down her upper lip and her 
nostrils distended. 

““We shall see,’’ was her reply. 

With the characteristic talent of his race 
for learning foreign languages, Henry 


wy 


Julius had picked up quite a l¢ 
during his few days ashore. He 
tent to ask simple questions and 
simple answers. He could he 
relied upon in all matters 
the paying of bills and of foreig 
With rare generosity, he insgig 
privilege of buying tickets for 
an insistence that greatly astonis 
Morgan until he realized that ¢) 
pensive seats only cost about ten 
penny in English money. As 
fact, he was doing Henry an injy 
suming that his charitable impui 
origin to this cause. Henry eo 
lavish, indeed, when the opport 
for spending money in a specta 
He would buy a man a stall for 
but he would take precious go 
to pay his guest’s tube fare as 1 
trance to the bull fight had cos 
what it did, his note would hay 
to touch the cash desk. Their 
the best obtainable, being in 
row and on the shady side of the 
Although this particular oe 
but a small affair, equivalent in j 
a scratched-up game of cricket 
green, it had attracted a great 
people. A ceaseless avalanche 
poured in through the narrow 
and flooded the tiers of stone se 
pushing each other and edging 
ing their way into the alread 
front rows: people of every clas 
dition—townsmen, sailors; hz 
with bright shawls and mz 
eyes; full-breasted women i 
black; soldiers in all the infinite 
uniforms supplied by the Spanii 
ment; workers from the field 
marshes; boatmen; big child 
children and children in arms, a1 
regiment of ragged barefooted s 
with little mince-pie hats and 
angry faces. There was no 
order or any machinery for w 
discipline. Good places were 
squabblings and thrustings. 
As Henry Julius remarked, 
providence we came early. [| 
there! I call that smart.’ 
His admiration was inspired } 
band of youths who, having 
cheaper price which only privil 
to sit in the sun, were skillfully 
trusively sidling along the back ¢ 
gallery toward the more expens 
Having reached their objective, 
up and divided among the croy 
was highly delighted. 
“First signs of a business intelli 
seen in this country,” he said. 
Presently it became apparen 
practice was a usual one. h 
from sunlight into the shadow 
modest beginning became general 
several hundreds of the audiene 
brazenly into the arena and pour 
from one side to the other, great 
ing the discomfort and congestion 
who had already found seats. He 
not so enthusiastic when a leery- 
lout of a fellow made an unwelcom 
ance in their midst and dispose 
against the rail immediately in h 
sight. In his best Spanish he ir 
fellow to be off, an invitation 3 
wholly ignored. It was William | 
who cleared away this obstacle ir 
unexpected manner. { 
“Are you going to move?” 
without a vestige of his accustome 
ousness. 7 
The young Spaniard did not e 
his way. Whereupon William rosé 
from his seat, and taking the yo 
collar of a very shabby coat 
seat of a pair of very perforated | 
picked him up and cast him aw 
bag of mail. And although there 
a rapid drum fire and highly ex 
ing, the intruder showed no dispos 
return. William must have been | 
at his own strength and daring, 
he returned to his seat he was blu! 
apologetic. 
“My word!” said Henry Ju 
even Lydia threw a glance at him thi 
once was not tempered with co 
“Good for you!” said Vernon. 
a handy sort of chap to have @ 
place. So you chuck people ab 
way?” ‘ 
“Never before. I don’t know what} 
me do it, quite.’’ Then in a lower \ 
“Was it very bad manners?” 
“No, you silly ass,”’ came the. 
joinder, which to William was like 
a present of pearls. 


the shouting and murmur- 
ience rose the cries of hawk- 
ts, cakes, water and wine; of 
and pink bull’s-eyes on little 
the latter Mary bought several 
to some children in the row be- 
children they were, dressed in 
alls and nothing else—very 
alls; so starchy that they pro- 
: or no protection, and it was 
n their own uncovered selves 
,on the cold stone seats. 
g them here at all!”’ said Mrs. 
yoring the mother of this small 
h a soul-blistering glance. 
st’s hope,’”’ Mary wished, ‘“‘they 
iose bull’s-eyes and don’t look.” 
‘as they don’t mess me up with 
things, I don’t care what they 
ydia. She was wearing rather 
ve frock—much too attractive 
ed. ‘“‘Children with sweets are 
‘you think so, I shouldn’t say 
illiam. 
knows where he got the courage 
Isinglass was right—a bull fight 
‘prising qualities in those who 


ade noreply. Perhaps her atten- 
veen diverted by a feeble brass 
h had suddenly begun to play. 
_of dirty bunting fluttered from 
ant’s box, a bugle croaked and 
doors of the arena were flung 


not be said that the procession 
rs and banderilleros was an im- 
1e. Viewed esthetically, it was a 
air, being composed of rather 
#king men appareled in cheap 
satins and embroidered cloaks. 
either majesty nor grace in their 
r any hint of athletic quality. 
‘shortsighted person, or one un- 
| with the perilous work that lay 
, might have been excused for 
ag the belief that here were eight 
whose business in life was not 
ed with the sale of onions. 
ther an offhand salutation to the 
each man divested himself of his 
ed cloak, handing it to individual 
of the audience as a mascot. 
ing themselves with cloaks of 
‘ity, they went to their stations. 
the bugle croaked, and the eyes 
ience turned by common consent 
ha single doorway, to the accom- 
f a hiss of indrawn breath. 
r it,’ said Henry Julius over an 
ioulder. 
organ had out her salts and was 
em furiously. 
pray,” said Mary Ottery, ‘“‘that 
sream.’ 
or was flung back on its hinges 
the sunlit arena came the bull. 
‘ shiny as a silk hat, light built, 
nd debonair, he entered with a 
3s of the head and a caper. 
of this rapture came quick irrita- 
‘Was not allowed to caper as he 
t here before him was a fellow 
_vilely colored cloak and mock- 
vith derisive sounds. Here was 
; that might not be endured by a 
eendant of a proud race. The an- 
alusian blood in his veins boiled 
to avenge the affront. Head down 
ad, the black, sharpened horns 
h. With the force of a battering 
arged—and charged into nothing. 
fluttered beside, below and above 
2 his tormentor stepped this way 
pirouetting like a dancer and 
death by the barest margin. So 
fame until at last, tired of the 
»man insolently turned his back 
ed away to gather plaudits from 
ice, while another leaped forward 
the bull in similar wise. 
rhaps ten minutes, punctuated 
ts of applause, this frolic pursued 
, until from behind one of the 
y holes in the sides of the arena 
outh bearing six long darts with 
ered shafts and cruel barbed 
t the sight of him, the heads of the 
seraned forward and hands gripped 
zyerly. Even the littlest children 
suck at their sweetmeats. A man 
in front of Mary Ottery passed 
of a hand across his mouth and 
lips with a foretaste of the 
come. Mary remembered it 
im and turned her head with a 
vo from where she sat was Lydia 
watching with the stillness of a 
lids were drooping and a smile 
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had begun to curl her short, full upper lip. 


Mary could not understand that smile. | 


She only knew she hated it—and hated, 
too, the languor and stillness and the 
seeming of some exquisite age-old pleasure 
that she could not share or comprehend. It 
was good to turn from it to the angry flush 
on the face of William Carpenter. 

“They’re not going to stick those things 
in the poor beast?” he said. 

Averil Chester was saying, apparently to 
her knees, “‘ Beastly, beastly, beastly !’’ 

Mary took a firm grip on her umbrella 
and her bag and faced the arena again. It 
was an unhappy moment she chose, being 
the exact time that the first two darts were 
plunged home into the hump at the back 
of the bull’s neck. That the fellow who did 
this thing was brave there could be no two 
opinions. He met a full-tilt charge head 
on, drove in his darts and twisted out of the 
maw of death by a miracle of neatness. 
Then the crowd roared, the bull bellowed 
and the blood ran. The pace had quick- 
ened. Came charge after charge, and at 
each more darts were plunged into the 


great black body, more yells were raised to | d 


the sky and more blood was spilled upon 


the sand. And every dart that sank into & 


the hot, angry flesh of the bull reflected its 
agony in the quivering soul of Mary Ottery. 

Up and down charged the bull, and 
round and round the wooden sides of the 
arena, over which the arms of blood-lusting 
men and women hung to snatch at the 
darts and tear them from the bleeding flesh 
and stab them back again. And some spat 
at the creature, as he passed beneath them, 
and lashed out with umbrellas and cursed 
and shook their fists at him as though he 
were the common agony of mankind or the 
very devil himself. 

““Ta-ta,’’ from the bugle. 

Another youth had rushed forward to 
hand a scarlet cloak to the matador and a 
long espada with a blood-red hilt. 

The supreme moment was at hand. 

The matador smiled, bowed; and, step- 
ping like a tight-rope walker, approached 
the bull. What followed was pretty enough 
in its insolence and its cool disregard of 
danger. He teased the bull to fresh fury 
with his capers, until at last, dizzy and baf- 
fled and despairing, he stood with head 
slightly lowered, as it were, contemplating 
a charge such as should obliterate all man- 
kind. But the charge was never made, or 
rather was frustrated at its bare beginning. 
Coolly the matador took a sight along his 
sword, with its blade cradled on the crook 
of his left arm. As the bull moved forward, 
out went the point to meet him. Dead 
center between the mighty span of his 
horns, flashing for an instant over his eyes, 
three feet of cold steel driven hilt up through 
heart and lungs. The matador had gone 
ere the lumbering, stricken creature reached 
the spot whereon he stood. What followed 
seemed so little after what had gone before. 
Like a drunken man, the bull tottered a 
little distance to lean limply against the 
arena side, with a lolling tongue and eyes in 


which were written wonder and pain and | 


great surprise. 

It happened that he chose to die immedi- 
ately beneath the spot where the party 
from the Mascot were seated. When the 
death stroke was struck the curved archaic 
smile upon Lydia’s mouth reached its 
zenith, as though only by something so ex- 
quisitely simple and final as death could 
the jest be completed. A second later she 
had her fingers through her copper-colored 
hair and was in hysterics. Reflexes were at 
work with a vengeance. The audience was 
stamping and screaming their delight and 
already a team of gayly caparisoned mules 
were galloping into the arena to tow out 
the carcass. But life was not quite extinct. 
There was still a thrill left in the creature’s 
nerves, still an agony untasted and, that it 
might know all of suffering before the spirit 
and flesh were divided, the man who had 
smacked his lips flung himself half over the 
low rail, and seizing the bull by the tail 
drove the point of a stick at his glazing eye. 

What happened was as sudden as it was 
unexpected. ‘“‘Devil!’’ said Mary Ottery. 

The crook of her umbrella circled the 
man’s craning neck and brought his body 
back with a jerk. Something whizzed in the 
air, then—crash! There were opera glasses 
in Mary Ottery’s bag, to say nothing of a 
number of silver douros and other odds and 
ends. The bag and its contents weighed at 
least a pound and a half. Add to a pound 
and half the venom with which the blow 
was struck and you shall have insensi- 
bility. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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A Glorious 


in this perfect 


O you know a vacation land 
ID; where the days bring endless 

variety—where no day's ac- 
tivities are like those of the next? 
Here is such a section. In Southern 
California each hour, if you choose, 
will provide new sights and new 
activities. Not a moment of monot- 
ony. Complete change—that’s what 
makes a real vacation. 

And the days are made for sport, 
the nights for sleep. Note 
the average mean tempera- 
tures for forty-seven years 
as recorded by the U. 5S 
Weather Bureau in a cen- 
tral city of this district: 


47 Janes thiax. askin 66 degrees 
Ap Julyscn cd .....70 degrees 
47 Augusts ... ....71 degrees 
47 Septembers........69 degrees 


Each Day is 


Adventure 


summer-land 


rare beauties like those you've heard 
about in foreign lands. 

There's a crescent beach, encircled 
by mountains, at Santa Barbara. 
There's a desert like Sahara. Great 
groves of oranges, walnuts and olives 
are strange and interesting. Giant 
trees, vast wildernesses, lofty peaks, 
snow’clad in June—each holds untold 
charm. 

There are palm-lined drives with 
palatial homes, deep set in 
velvet lawns. Gardens are 
filled with gorgeous blos- 
soms from many lands. 

Mile-high mountain lakes 
are like jewels in green 
forest settings. Spanish 
missions join our day with 
those of heroic padres who 


It’s rainless, too, in sum- 
mer. You spend your waking hours 
in outdoor sports, the finest you have 
ever known. 

Fish for hundred-pound fighters of 
the sea or for game trout in mountain 
brooks. Sun yourself for hours on a 
sandy beach with frequent swims in 
the white-topped breakers. Play golf 
on sporty courses. Tennis courts are 
everywhere. 

Bridle paths lead up the mountain 
sides, into canyons or through the 
rolling meadows. 

Hike where you will. Camp in a 
wilderness. Sail before a fresh sea 
breeze. Or just loaf. 4,000 miles of 
paved boulevards lead to a thousand 
wonders in this land. Strange sights, 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year-round 
climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in America and contented 
labor have brought an amazing industrial growth here with untold 
opportunities for manufacturers and investors 


a= 


A.t’Y ear Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 1103A, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 


t 


first brought civilization to 
this land. Everything is new and 
unusual. This summer-land is unlike 
any place you’ve ever known. Come 
now and see it. You'll find your 
greatest vacation in this section. And 
its cost will be just what you choose 


-to make it. 


Special summer round trip railroad rates 
from May to October offer an extra induce- 
ment for you can make the complete journey 
for little more than one way usually costs. So 
you can come. You can realize the ambition 
you have always had to see this land. Plan 
now for your finest summer. 

Ask your railroad ticket agent or send the 
coupon for additional information. Then spend 
two weeks or two months in this wonderland 
and return with new vigor, new energy, 
rested and eager for another year’s activities. 


All- Year Club of Southern California 


Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me full information about the summer and year-around 
vacation possibilities in Southern California. 
Name. ee ace 
Address___ 
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Prominent business 
men use Neracar. 


6) tol00 miles 
to the gallon 


wf 


Mrs. Sidney Drew— 
noted film actress—is 
a Neracar enthusiast. 


300 miles 
f Ors 1 oe 


Gorm Schmidt— 
“David Copperfield’’ in 
the famous film — uses 
Neracar for recreation. 


35 miles 


per hour 
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ON TWO WHEELS 


Thrifty Transportation 


For YOURSELF—for your BUSINESS —transpor- 
tation with new convenience at 300 miles for a dollar. 
Study the Neracar—an automobile on two wheels— 
with advantages over four wheels in traffic and park- 
ing. Slashes operating costs. 


EMPLOYERS! Have you salesmen, service men, 
collectors, messengers? You need the Neracar— 
it is quicker, better, cheaper, as proven by fleets. 
Reduces employe-turnover. 


EMPLOYES! Help your bank account, better your 
living conditions, your efficiency —to you, Neracar is 
a necessity, not a luxury. 


“CHEAPER than shoe leather.” Neracar pays for it- 
self in dollars saved. Adds comfort, pleasure, health. 
Saves hours. Breakfast in leisure, then a clean, quick, 
safe ride from your door to your office door. Noon 
and night it repeats these benefits. 


CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, SAFE. Ride in good 
clothes. Neracar’s fenders keep away grease and dust. 
Driving is surprisingly easy—natural—learned in a 
few minutes by young or old. Driver has sure control. 
Neracar is light, smooth running on easy springs and 
balloon-like tires. Fairly guides itself because its 
centre of gravity is close to the ground. ‘Sure-footed.” 
Requires no experience to drive. 


SIMPLE, STURDY, CAPABLE. Anybody, with a 
look under the hood, sees how it works. Wearing 
parts few, durable—repair cost low. 5-speed drive—no 
gears—simpler than autos, takes all hills with easy 
assurance. 


FASTER IN TRAFFIC—threads through openings too 


small for autos. Across town in half the time. 


NO PARKING PROBLEM—Neracar can be left on 
the curb. At home, the porch ora box serves as garage. 


ATTRACTIVE in appearance, smart in action. Ideal 
to reach your golf or tennis game. Neracar is a 
dignified vehicle—a satisfaction to its owner. 


YOU WANT THE NERACAR-people in all walks of 
life are benefiting by it. World-wide in its sales and use. 


“IT use the Neracar to cover wholesale trade and open 
up new territory.” W. B. Bower. 

“I average 120 miles to gallon of gasoline.” S. Kulp. 

“I enjoy my Neracar and am enthusiastic about it.” 
Rev. J. A. Stonfield. 

“I am 64 years old, I like the car better every time I 
ride.” Percy Shearer. 


If no dealer in your town—write us. 


NER-A-CAR CORPORATION, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dealers! Write for plan 
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the fundamentals of value which, once 
learned, remain the same, while your man, 


whoever he may be, changes. 


Make your client realize that a most im- 
portant part of his problem is to make his 


/ Investment safe by selecting a style of 


building which will not easily change. 
Where that condition occurs—an apart- 
ment house, for instance, with its large 
rooms will become old-fashioned—it will be 
impossible to obtain, for the space, a pro- 
portionate amount of income predicated 
upon the cubic or square foot cost basis of 
the structure. This loss, of course, extends 
down to the lot, and means inadequate 
income for the ground. 

Now the rule I have mentioned above 
doesn’t apply exclusively to apartment 
houses, but on the contrary is applicable to 
every form of structure. Don’t accept 
standards because they are standards. Use 
your brain and look well into the future to 
avoid the pitfalls of possible changes which 


| may affect any building, no matter what its 


age. Determine whether it will be useful 
enough to enable you to protect your in- 
vestment in the structure. 

A bidder should always have the aid of 
competent and experienced direction at all 
auction sales. No one should ever bid at a 
public auction unless he knows where the 
bid preceding his comes from; if he doesn’t 
see the bid, let him ask where it is. It is his 
legal right. The public is generally carried 
away, not only by the atmosphere of a pub- 
lic auction sale but in many cases by the 
persuasiveness of auctioneers and the great 
skill with which they handle their audiences. 
Remember, when you go to a public auction 
sale, you are there to buy real estate, not 
language. If you are not competent to re- 
frain from buying language, you should have 
someone with you who will be able to keep 
you within the bounds of reason. 

Auction sales are very necessary and 
very important to the growth of communi- 
ties. They serve to distribute to the public, 
in the case of lot sales, property held whole- 
sale, and thus place it in the much larger 
field of retail use. The result should be 
profitable for all concerned. The land is 
sold at wholesale, but the purchaser buys 
at retail. Naturally the auctioneer wants 
to get all he can, and you ought to try to 
get the property for as little as you can. If 
the auctioneer uses every method to accom- 
plish his result, you have the same right, in 
a legal and moral manner, to attain yours. 


Getting Free Advice 


Your client should be taught that he can 
easily obtain whatever information is nec- 
essary to safeguard his investment if he will 
avoid the fallacious idea that the broker is 
making it all. I have had so many people 
say to me from time to time that a realty 


| broker is very much like a stock broker. 


That isn’t so. One wastes more time in the 
real-estate business than in any other pro- 
fessional calling. Everyone feels that he 
may go to a real-estate broker for advice 
without paying for it. Ninety per cent of a 
broker’s time is taken up without payment, 
and even in his private life it is almost im- 
possible for a man of standing in the real- 
estate business to escape being buttonholed 
on numerous occasions by persons wanting 
free advice. They either have some scheme 
to unfold, seeking constructive criticism, or 
desire space for some undertaking; but in 
the main they want to find out how they 
can compel their landlord to furnish more 
steam heat or where one can keep a dog. 
People will pay well for a surgical operation 
which takes no more time and no more 
mental capacity than sound advice on a 
proposed realty investment which may 
save or make for them thousands of dollars. 
If a broker sent a bill for more than fifty 
dollars they would never speak to him 
again. 

So obvious is the need for expert advice 
on realty, however, that a man with pro- 
fessional qualifications must override the 
public’s desire for free advice, and create, 
at least among his own clients, the appre- 
ciation necessary for placing at their dis- 
posal his utmost service. In other words he 
can do what the critics said the poet Words- 
worth did—create the taste by which his 
work was to be judged. The realty broker 
who knows his business loves and honors 
the calling; a poet could do no more. 
“What are they laughing at?’ said the as- 


_ tonished child to his teacher after the pupils 


Mar 


OKER 


had ridiculed his 
done my best.” 

A man who has learned te 
define, in a realty sense, sees 
tunities; he has no side lines; | 
remain a professional man, A 
in that direction he will give y 
tion of rents. In cities whe 
numerous apartment houses, k 
side line is looked upon by 
brokers as necessary, even tho 
some. Responsibility for all th 
go with collection of rents p 
broker almost invariably a los 
It is better for you to employ ¢ 
will treat the owner fairly, an 
energy for enterprises worthy of 
If he gives honest attention to 
takes no rake-off—and no gel 
agent will—procures the best a 
sponsible bidder, sees that the y 
erly done, guards your prop 
mistreatment, keeps the ins 
down, sees that rents are colle 
and that your place is occup 
twelve months in the year as 
possible, has the attendants p; 
formed, courteous and respectf 
the elevator service is good and 
erly supplied, that the proper ¢ 
are in use so as to reduce the a 
much as possible, that the ha 
bules are kept properly clean, t 
isn’t wasted, and a few other an 
more things which can never } 
pated—hby the time he pays his 
own expenses, he loses money o 
collections. I know. Were it 
broker feels compelled.to see th 
who makes an investment thr 
not only protected but receives 
possible return on that investm 
very much whether there is 
respecting broker who would 
rent or manage a property. 


penmanship, « 


t 
How Brokers Lose Tir 


Mister Broker, too many of us’ 
You see too many opportuniti 
too many rainbows. The vast 
you are always concluding a p: 
to the breaking point, whi 
means more than 90 per cent o 
brings no return. What I me 
statement is that you will say 
that you think a certain prope 
purchased for so much money. 
are trying to put a proposi 
which you cannot handle in any 
but so few transactions of this kii 
go through. The one that fin 
doesn’t pay the cost of runnin 
during the time consumed in 
one successful transaction an 
failures. 

Last year I had a proposition 
of a well-known hotel man whe 
rent a lot at a seaside resort, pr 
owner would advance a certain 
money to enable him, the prosp 
ant, to build a first-class hotel. 


proved satisfactory both to the pre 
tenant and to the owner. I arrange 
a very well-known construction comy 
in fact, one of the largest in the vor 
erect the building upon the insuran 
plan. I even raised the amount 
necessary to finance the unde 
extent of about 60 per cent of 
investment, including the furnit 
transaction had been left by the p 
tenant in the hands of his repre 
and relative, he having gone to E 
the latter left me one evening 
lant over the closing of the 
action to his supreme satisfacti 
The next day I received a te 
him stating that he had heard f 
cipal, who had instructed him 
matter. All that I had left for 
months’ work was a possible la’ 
I started one I might have lost 
When paying a broker’s com 

if any, realize the amount of 
have caused to be expended on 0 
ects which didn’t go through; 
must be taken into consideratio 
ing of any one commission. 
the general public understand 
time, thought and energy are 
(Continued on Page 1. 
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Popular Styles of Architecture era 
_Made More Distinctive ae 
thCREO-DIPT T’Stained Shingles } 


iY are to be seen in every city, suburban town and 
age. Especially in the newer sections, such homes with 
)-DIPT” Stained Shingles on side-walls as well as roofs 
ing these popular styles of architecture new charm and 
glues. They attract the eye to their delightfully colored 
nd walls. “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles cost less 


cher building materials because they need no painting 


This true Colonial residence is made charmingly picturesque with long 24-inch 
Ne ““CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles on side walls laid with wide shingle effect, and 
irs 18-inch Moss Green on roof. Arch't Dwight James Baum, Riverdale, N 


| 
“home offers the only sure retreat from wearying 
es of life. Make it a place of restful beauty. Insure it 
CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles. It will endure longer 


te life of the owner, always attractive, always fresh. 


.EO- DIPT” Stained Shingles are nature’s own building 
i, stained with nature’s own pigments, and made prac- 
ndestructible with nature’s own preservative — creosote. 


| aes : , 

only of selected first quality straight-grained cedar, they Arch't Lawrence Barnard, New Rochelle, N. Y., used “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
| Shing rok both ges alls and bps of this home for Me qe ap plstedts be am 
\ . nor, | tained at Ss n used o eds 
ot curl, Warp, LOGO fade out in streaks. The open barties & in Pelham Manor and oft web mtt a4 New York City. ee a 


. affords no such quality in either stain or shingles. 
- color shades are furnished; reds, browns, greens, grays 
hite, and three sizes, 16, 18 and 24-inch lengths. 

{ 


25 cents we will mail our Portfolio of Fifty Large 


raphs of Homes of all sizes by prominent architects and 
‘Color Pad. We will also tell you about “CREO-DIPT” 
1 Roof effect; and about the long 24-inch “Dixie White” 
O-DIPT” Stained Shingles for the true Colonial effect on 


v side-walls. Address CREO-DIPT COM- a ae Y 
ee stamped on ° PANY, Inc., General Offices, 1060 Oliver imac toneery aren Tenge charming contrat tothe long Stnehe Dini White 
Ss s s s, Evans- 
St North Tonawanda, N Y oh ae ere peined Shing es on side wa rch’t Alfred C euck vans. 
* bt 


Sales Offices — Principal Cities. Factories in various parts of the United States 
for Quick Shipments and Prompt Deliveries to Every Section. Leading lumber 
dealers everywhere carry standard colors in stock. 


and protect old 


ik pelt.» femiber 


* 


SREO-DIPT Sis 


[¥ CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1060 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send Portfolio 
of Fifty Photographs of Homes and Sample Color Pad. 


Name 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
Street ft : = se 


City k eee State, 
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| (Continued from Page 154) 
_ obtaining and analyzing information be- 
EEO) S H EITM S H OR _ fore a project is brought to the attention of 
C= ' ad > _ a prospective investor. 

i} 1 ; “T ean sell you,’ says Mister Realty 
g Broker, ‘‘ Number on Blank Street’ — 
‘ | giving the size of the lot—‘‘with a build- 
| ing’—here follows description—‘“‘for so 
much money.’’ And then he tells all the 
details. This takes three minutes. The 
chances are he has been working on that 
project for fully three months, on and off, 
so as to get the proposition in proper shape 
for presentation. Also the chances are a 
thousand to one that during those three 
months he has analyzed and turned down 
fully two hundred propositions which did 
not meet with his approval and which he 
would not offer to anyone, fearing the in- 
vestments would not be profitable or the 
kind he could honestly recommend to his 

clients. 

Always remember that the keystone of 
successful real-estate investments is the 
knowledge of what real estate to go by and 
what real estate to go buy. If one wishes to 
avoid the pitfalls and snares of those who 
remain awake during his normal sleeping 
hours to concoct a scheme for parting him 
from at least a portion of his saving ac- 
count; if one desires to profit by the expe- 
riences—not all successful—of an operator 
who has been actively engaged in the realty 
field for thirty years during the time when 
the cities of the United States were in the 
making; if one desires to study the science 
of defense, then seek the basic laws fixing 
| value. The author has always contended 
that profits in realty dealing will take care 
| of themselves. It is fairly simple to know 
| and find what you want; one’s entire 
thought should then be given to but one 
' question—namely, How much can I lose? 

That answer, successfully obtained, is the 
| greatest factor for insurance and enables the 
| investor to engage successfully in realty 
| dealing. 
| Don’t let your clients bite off more than 
they are sure they can chew. Don’t let their 
| cupidity take the place of their eyes; the 
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CFINE shoes, like good com- 
pany, are a satisfaction to 
have—a pleasure to be as- 
sociated with. One reason 
why so many men wear 
Florsheim Shoes permanently. 
Most Styles —Ten Dollars 
The Rialto —M-137 


BOOKLET “‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Tue FlorsHemm SHOE Company 
Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


i ee 
= BP ciguees} 
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_ more proficient one becomes in the art of 
realty dealing the more opportunities he 
| sees. Too many good propositions create 
let clients part with the money they have 

made unless you weigh every transaction as 

carefully as though it were the first one in 

which they engaged. Treat every dollar as 

though it were the first money they had 

1 | because the other fellow has done it. If you 
\ see some land which has been purchased at 
one hundred dollars per acre and sold for 

one thousand dollars a lot through certain 

methods not unknown to many realty op- 

transaction should be, “‘Is the ground worth 

_ one hundred dollars per acre, and is it read- 

- ily salable at an advance above this price 
ue under every condition?” In short, there is 
only one guide to a safe investment at all 


: indigestion. Overextension is fatal. Don’t 
What Comfort-Govers Say No.487 
ab ue ” CES iM: N o ever invested. Don’t let them do anything 
erators, your first and only thought in the 
times in real estate—namely, value. 


| Investing or Gambling 


| In observing this rule you will miss many 
| opportunities, as it is not given to every 
| broker to be able to determine the value of 


2000 Miles over California Mountains | many different varieties and descriptions 


ce ry in all sie lea DE the 
“My car has been equipped with Hoo-Dyes for a little over ten thousand | font te find mec Eabieitbat beet 8 
miles, and they have never been touched. I just returned from atwo- __ safe and profitable investment of all the 
thousand-mile trip into the mountains, over some very rough roads, and money you or your clients may have for 
am thoroughly convinced that the saving of an automobile body more 
than pays for the Hoo-Dyes in ten thousand miles. 


that purpose. This statement applies from 

the most powerful oil magnate down to the 

butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
“It is almost impossible to appreciate what your shock absorber does to 
smooth out a road and save an automobile, unless one drives the 
same kind of a car without the shock absorber on it.” (Name on request.) 


maker. In short, always have a definite no 
until investigation or knowledge shows you, 
after due reflection, the possible loss as well 
as oe potential paine ee eas yes 
involves your professional judgment. Don’t 
‘ SAFETY WITH HOO-DYES : be afraid of losing opportunities. You will 
The car that is equipped with Hoo-Dyes is a safe car. It is safe get another and another and another, ad 
because the double-acting, hydraulic shock absorber pre- infinitum. Of course, when you’re ape 
vents pitch and side-sway; it is safe because all four wheels sure absolutely sire—ton’t wait—act! 
are held on the ground no matter how great the speed; it But oh, be very sure you're sure > 
is safe because the car cannot skid on rough roads even if Don’t take anyone’s word tor any state- 
the brakes are applied for an emergency stop. The Hoo-Dye 
hvdraulic control, which transmits every axle movement 
directly to the liquid cushions by means of a double-acting 
connecting-rod, brings to motorists a marvelous sense of 
security combined with supreme riding comfort. 


ment of fact. If someone tells you that 
some factor not actually in being will enter 
THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY, 1416 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufactured by Houde Eng. Corp. 


into a transaction, wait! Pay more for the 


proposition after the fact has been insured. 
Double-Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber 


i 


It is better to pay twice the amount for 
property with certitude than to gamble on 
something uncertain. I am speaking now in 
the main of the average real-estate in- 
vestor—not the speculator who goes into a 
gamble as a gamble—not exactly the same 
way as though you were betting on a horse 
| race, but gambling, nevertheless. There are 


Marc 


many forms, however, of real 
Speculators, according to th 
equipment in the realty field 
where, are able to obtain a lg 
from small investments, so tha’ 
age may ultimately make they 
able money. This class, howey, 
is gambling. The general pul 
know whether it is investing 0 
but the expert realty broker m 
to divide and define. Not onl 
experience but by deductions an 
of his own as well as other per 
riences, the professional broker r 
knowledge of the conditions wi 
guish speculation from investm 

Again, don’t follow the er 
Mister So-and-So can pay so m 
and-so, I can afford to pay a litt] 
has caused more losses in reg 
than any other blind practice in 
public indulges. 

Be careful at all times of the 
rule. Because a property pays 
more or less on the investment, ha 
at all to do with the transactic 
the one and only rule is value. 
is the land worth?) How muchi 
ing on the land worth? Is # 
suited to the requirements? W 
surroundings and the thousan¢ 
facts which tend to create st 
value? These are the determini 
cations for investment. There i 
great factor, outside of patien 
tends to create safety in realty in 
and that is—more patience. 


Theater Properties 


The ideal time to make sure in 
in real estate is when values are ff 
back. By that statement I me 
upward. Not looking upward, hi 
account of any other condition the 
ues are at their lowest point andt 
of safety is perfect—the chance of] 
cally, if not wholly, nil. As I have 
in the introduction, this system 
the best to follow in making real 
ments. 

The heavy emphasis I have pl 
caution and consideration of pos 
might be construed as a counsel 0 
inaction; therefore I want to carr 
my theory of analyzing the base 
into fields where it becomes more 
than the orthodox realty judgm 
present time. Real-estate inves! 
its moss-grown traditions, like ba 
other ancient businesses which ] 
an aphorism or wise saying long 
conditions out of which it gre 
disappeared. 

Not many years ago a ramshack 
trap with a wide sagging veranda ¢I 
in the wind and something which res 
skin disease more than paint wa 
seashore hotel. It attracted a dot 
impecunious trade for a few we 
summer. After a few seasons | 
whose cooking made it popular an 
less profitable, remarried and 
tablishment to someone who co 
One unprofitable season left it a p 
wreck. Population was spa 
days and our seacoast was lo 
while population has increased 
and our seacoast has gained no 
length. But the tradition agai 
property remains. ; 

Not many years ago bedraggl: 
art wandered from barn to liv 
across this country imploring 0} 
to squander ten, twenty or thi 
entertainment—usually spiced 
The stranded actor walking ba 
way was one of the standard 
crude humor. Local managers 
in those days have since been reco 
a comic type. The opry house wh 
Tom’s Cabin made its fame was 
one season, and sold under foreel 
next. As an investment it was 

regarded. Conditions have changed 
the tradition has not. ; 
Where one has absolutely certa 
edge of the facts and figures, 
erties—and many others like th 
the public and ultraconservati 
will not consider, may offer great 
ties. I confess frankly that I am 
by the possibilities of seashore 
Much of it offers sound investment 
with unusual profit, for the very? 
so many persons will have nothing 
it. Under present conditions 
ing the future outlook to the b 
ity—I am also highly in favor 
ments in land and buildings to be 


ways provided that the facts 
are all right. The generality I 
g is the thought that none of 
jes are safe investments. I 
eek to build up an equally ab- 
lity that all of them are. 

as a day when the American 
jupon pills and bottles to cure 
alth could be purchased at the 
or from an eloquent and gifted 
using a wagon for lecture plat- 
hop. That condition has gone, 
urn. The American public now 
h health and recreation in God’s 
dfresh air. That condition has 
y through education. I believe 
dit will never be upset. If Iam 
| permanently altered the basis 
+ all suitable seashore property. 
tter care of our health than for- 
ore of our population enjoys a 
ring the summer. The seashore 
longer an accident but a neces- 
ade returns year after year. Its 
‘not have to depend upon the 
rival of someone who can cook. 
e hired. Permanent improve- 
nade along the water front. One 
a boardwalk. 

/e considers that boardwalk from 
s broker’s point of view it is 
narkable creator of values. The 


ysis. There is an axiom in the 
business that only the first floor 
oly—that is to say, you can have 
ger floors your foundation will 
even the Woolworth Building 
ie ground floor. Now the board- 
s hash of that axiom because it 
> ground floors, as anyone who 
en a boardwalk will at once real- 
; further explanation. There is a 
‘level and a ground level, with 
one the more valuable of the two. 
ictually have two ground-floor 
3 with a boardwalk, and they pay 
sinds of years. People no longer 
ice at healthful and instructing 
‘ent in this country. They regard 
th insurance. You can depend 
» consuming it, even when steel 
4 sags. 
‘us consider some of the revenue- 
operty back of that boardwalk. 
-rojects offer the great advantage 
lar’s income from a three months’ 
» without heat. The landlord has 
'y little for light or upkeep such 
g or elevator service. And the 
ined, in proportion to the invest- 
yexceed the same return on a like 
2 nonseashore districts. 


2e American Riviera 


reason for my favorable view of 
t in seashore property is the 
hhown me by the late Henry M. 
His investment in railroad prop- 
ing to the development of the 
ashore section is one of the great- 
‘ring exploits the world has ever 
t proved conclusively that Amer- 
:at last arrived at a state of mind 
y are willing to spend a portion of 
7 they possess, in the greatest of 
ments—health. 

‘has become the Riviera of the 
tates. What Europe has been 
y many years with its so-called 
as, rest cures, watering resorts, 
wrings and faith cures, is now be- 
ad in the United States in the form 
and physical relaxation, sunshine, 
‘atural salt-water bathing. One 
ve at another conclusion—namely, 
®@ are many people here who are 
letely absorbed in business, de- 
ope’s thought to the contrary. 

3 also a tremendous factor tending 
value in theatrical property which 
‘no other form of building pre- 
mely, the appeal to the individual 
3 whole being into an enterprise. 
l property is probably the only 
lilding which by its mere existence 
he business that will occupy it. 
er, no play. But build a theater 
One will find use for it. With it in 
ession, the offers by successful and 


is an unusual factor, deserving . 
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ambitious producers of theatrical produc- 
tions become manifold. Even in the so- 
called off or summer season, one is nearly 
always in use. A stock company, a feature 
film, tryouts, concerts, lectures and a score 
of other uses appear. In addition, should 
the lessee happen to be a producer, he is 
always sure, should the theater be in a 
metropolitan district, of time for any of his 
own productions, which is a very valuable 
condition to him, because time is not al- 
ways easy to obtain. To have it at the 
psychological moment often means the 
difference between a big success and fail- 
ure. Success in theatrical ventures now 
runs into six or even seven figures. There 
you have a new basis of value which did not 
exist when the prejudice against such 
property was well founded. 

But let us return to our broker. He 
should know that real-estate values are the 
last to be affected by any financial upheaval 
the country undergoes. Land is the last to 
go down and the last to go up. In both 
cases the changes come very suddenly, but 
the experienced, well-balanced operator, 
playing the game for everyone’s protection, 
can sound the warning to retrench, with 
absolute accuracy, at the proper time. This 
is generally six months prior to a decline, 
and probably sixty to ninety days prior to 
an advance. 

He makes enemies both ways when he 


does so. The public won’t believe him be- | 


cause there is nothing on the surface of the 
realty market to indicate why he is pre- 
dicting a decline, and his “‘I told you so,” 
after many have refused to accept his 
prognostication regarding the advance, also 
causes irritability on the part of his clients. 


When the Tide Turns 


The signs, however, are unmistakable. 
There is more or less a general business 
depression. Operators are not selling their 
commodity, there isn’t the same demand 
for renting space, tenants are not paying 
punctually, mortgages are being called in, 
interest rates are being advanced, and one 
familiar with the conditions which surround 
the realty market—through knowledge of 
the individuals owning property—senses 
that many will soon be unable to carry 
their pyramids. It may be, and generally 
is, the case that prices are not top-heavy, 
and that fact is what always deceives the 
inexperienced. My belief has always been 
that the reason real estate takes so long to 
react is on account of the decided advan- 
tage it has in long-term financing. 

When advance is in the air, the signs are 
also unmistakable; the demand for space, 
particularly for new business establish- 
ments, is everywhere; successful merchants 
want to extend either by moving into larger 
quarters or procuring new establishments 
to add to their chain; money appears from 
nowhere for building purposes; rental 
values increase. 

I saw a real-estate sign not so long ago 
which aptly describes to my mind general 
public opinion regarding financiering. The 
sign read A Little for a Lot—meaning, of 
course, the property. But a little for a lot 
seems to mean to the public’s mind the 
amount of cash it is compelled to pay down, 
and not the amount it is compelled to pay 
in the final summary. The only advice 
needed, if one will observe it, is—don’t be 
tempted to purchase any property unless 
you can see your way clear to meet all the 
payments; and in making up your mind 


whether you can do this most necessary | 
thing, don’t take into consideration what | 
you expect to get out of the property unless | 


you are absolutely certain the property is 
going to yield the results you calculate. 
Bad times come. Tenants meet with disap- 
pointments, taxes change, and a thousand 
and one things can occur to change the 
figures upon which you are depending to 
permit you to keep your contract. Take 
these and all other possible factors into 
respectful consideration, and remember 
that promoters and brokers cannot work 
without reimbursement and profit. They 
are worthy of their hire and should be paid 
well not only for their work but for the 
benefit of their experience, and a premium 
on their risk. 
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me HAVE bought and \ 
paid for my home with 
my earnings,” said Mr. 
C. V. Mitchell, of Ohio, 
whose photo is reproduced at 
the left. Mr. Mitchell has been 
amagazine representative since 
1896, though not all of his time 
has been devoted to this work. 
For years there hasn’t been a 
month in which he has failed to 


earn many an easy extra dollar. 


You, too? 


“The Curtis Publishing Company 
paid my expenses for a big summer 


trip to London.” 


Mr. Alexander Heath of Massachusetts 


“In six months I was able to pay 
back $200.00 which I borrowed, 


and had $1000.00 left.” 


Mr. Homer Minor of Texas 


“T have purchased a small farm 
and largely paid for it by my sub- 
scription work.’ 

Mr. W. C. Adams of Oklahoma 
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THE CRUX OF ~ 
HEAT PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 25) a 
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rise above the world price. If Federal-grade 
wheat were solely a domestic commodity, 
the home price might rise to a point equal 
to the import price, the sum of the world 
price and the duty on wheat. It would 
probably rise to a point somewhat lower 
than this figure. For some time the prices of 
domestic and Canadian hard spring wheats, 
quality considered, have been practically 
on a parity at Minneapolis. A comparison 
of the price of corn in 1922, when the United 
States was a heavy exporter of corn, with 
the price of corn in the fall of 1923, with 
the United States practically on a domestic 
basis, gives an illustration—perhaps too 
good an illustration—of what might be ex- 
pected in the case of wheat if the United 
States were to withdraw from the world 
market. 

6. One must distinguish between export 
of Federal-grade wheat and export of spe- 
cial wheats and wheaten products. There 
are good reasons for believing that we shall 
continue to remain an exporter of soft white 
and soft red Pacific wheat, durum wheat, 
high-grade patent flour and clear flour after 
we have ceased to be an active exporter of 
Federal-grade wheats. Asa matter of fact, 
applied to bulk wheat, “our exportable 
surplus consists of inferior varieties and 
inferior grades of better varieties not in 
demand by domestic millers and other man- 
ufacturers of wheaten products,” as stated 
by Sydney Anderson, Chairman of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 
According to present experiences the sum 
of these special exports might correspond to 
more than 50 million bushels per annum. 
Some of the soft white wheats go to special 
markets in Europe that demand very white 
soft flour and white bran. Some of the 
Pacific wheats and clear flours go to the 
markets of the Orient. Durum wheat is 
used for alimentary pastes in Europe, and 
the United States and Algeria are practi- 
cally the sole sources until durum produc- 
tion in Russia returns. Some clear flours go 


| as a by-product to cheap European mar- 


kets. Patent flours go to special markets in 


| Europe and in tropical countries. 


Competition in Export Markets 


7. The export wheats of the competing 


| surplus-producing countries are representa- 


tive of their best grades of wheats. Karachi 
soft wheat has particular qualities desired 
by European millers. Australia offers high- 
grade soft wheat. Argentina exports high- 
grade semi-soft, semi-hard, and hard 
wheats. Canada exports high-grade ‘hard 
high-protein wheat. In Canada, Argentina 
and Australia the wheat crop is large, the 
population low; therefore the best and rep- 
resentative wheats go to the world market, 
the crops are raised primarily for export. 
In the United States the population is large 
and the wheat crop relatively low, the ex- 
port has become an incident. American 
bakers and housewives insist on high speci- 
fications in flour. To meet these specifica- 
tions American mills grind the best wheats 
produced and leave for export what is little 
more than the culls of the crop. In an aver- 
age crop of 800 million bushels, our mills 
have to scurry about to find the wheats 
necessary to fill their needs. Therefore our 
“inferior varieties and inferior grades of 
better varieties” of wheat meet in the 
world’s market the superior varieties and 
the better grades of those varieties. During 
the three fiscal years 1920-23, on the aver- 
age, the combined export of hard red spring, 
hard red winter and soft red winter wheats 
was only 43 per cent of the total export, 
and much of this was No. 3 and under. 
During this season our exports, apart from 
durum and white Pacific wheats, have for 
the most part fallen far below our normal 
grades. European millers complain loudly 
of the poor milling qualities of the winter 
wheats imported from this country under 
Federal grading during the past three years. 
American export wheat has to meet at 
world price a better wheat than itself, 
broadly speaking. When it comes to wheat 
as mere wheat, the competitors can under- 
sell us, and the average run of their wheats 
is better than our Federal-grade export 
wheat. When it comes to special wheats, 
we have little to offer except durum and 
soft white Pacific wheat, because our mills 
claim our best products. 


Lj 


8. The export of wheat ca 
erly compared with the expo 
factured article. A phono 
may find it advantageous or 
reasons of capacity operation 
tion of overhead expenses, to e 
fraction of the outturn at a pric 
the domestic price. This is ; 
with the industry of wheat gy 
wheat-growing industry is no 
larger acreage does not mean 
eration with lower overhead e¢ 
the contrary, it means the inel: 
ginal acres, acres that cost 
disrupt a scheme of rotation. | 
to urge a continuation of whe 
the same production reasons - 
used to advocate a continuatic 
of a machine. Wheat growir 
organized industry that can 
munerative prices on the dom 
and dump the surplus in fore 
at low prices. The dumping 
directly and heavily on the dot 


The Outlook Far From 


So far there is agreement. 
arises between those who believe 
the stated circumstances. the 
Federal-grade wheat ought t 
those who believe that it ought! 
The proponents of continued 
under obligation to suggest 1 
which export may be con 
world price and a higher price 
for the domestic crop. I do no} 
that the methods proposed for | 
tinuation of export of common & 
grade wheat hold trustworthy prij 
improvement in the position of tl 
grower. I am constrained to cone} 
wheat growers must be prepare! 
that the export of wheat—excep’| 
special cases—cease if the positic 
producer is to be materially impro} 

The background of the world 
lies in the easy development of n¢ 
lands under modern facilities ¢ 
portation. Frontier farming in | 
Valley drove the New York whea 
out of frontier wheat growing inte 
fied farming. In turn, frontier’ 
west of the Mississippi imposed d\ 
competition and corresponding 
cation on the wheat grower of }} 
Valley. The new wheat lands of 2 
Argentina and Australia, only pil 
veloped, now apply the same priill 
the export’ wheat grower west) 
Mississippi Valley. It is an error ti 
that the present wheat produi 
Canada, Argentina and Australia E 
peculiar result of the war. The wan 
accelerated the development ¢ 
frontier lands. The lands are ad) 
the growing of wheat, wheat isa ¢ 
and the inevitable development re 
largely, for a time, ~ expansion i 
growing. Viewing wheat growing 
standpoint of internal circumsti 
these countries, we must expect tie 
wheat crops of the prairie prove 
Canada, of Argentina and of Aust 
pand still further during the presen’ 
just as our hard-wheat acreage e 
several decades ago. 

Since the world price of wheat | 
comparison with the general level |! 
prices, why should expansion 0% 
growing in Canada, Argentina a 
tralia be expected to continue? 
reasons: 

(a) New land prices are low at 
countries represent the most availaf 
tions for prospective agricultural 
ments. The breaking in of ne 
depend largely on the flow of imm 
Canada, Argentina and Austre 
tively engaged in promoting i 
of agriculturists. 3 

(b) Production costs are 
advised by authorities in Ca 
tina and Australia that estim: 
cost of growing wheat comparable} 
developed in the United States Dept 
of Agriculture do not exist. But 15 
sible to make comparisons of the®! 
items. Land values are much hi 
country—the average wheat-la 
probably priced twice as high in 
try as in the three countries me! 

(Continued on Page 160) | 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
Improvements are more substantial and 
elaborate in this country. The investment 
in implements is larger in this country, 
though the prices are probably lower here. 
Indebtedness of farms per acre is heavier in 
this country. The interest rate is probably 
comparable in all countries, but the amount 
annually payable per acre is higher here. 
Farm wages are high in Canada, Australia 
and the United States, low in Argentina. 
Average yields in the prairie provinces of 
Canada are considerably higher than in our 
| hard-wheat belt, the yields in Argentina 
are about the same, those in Australia but 
little lower. Taxes are higher in this coun- 
try, because our plane of public and social 
institutions is higher. Finally, the stand- 
ard of living is higher in this country. The 
cumulative influences of these factors 
bring the weighted cost of raising the 
bushel of wheat much higher in this coun- 
try than in the three countries named, pos- 
sibly twice as high for some areas, half 
again as high in other instances. The wheat 
growers of Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia would like to have their costs lower 
and the price higher. But their present ad- 
vantages in costs of production are crucial 


| in competition with our wheat. The Tariff 


Commission is now engaged in determining 
whether the duty of thirty cents a bushel 
is enough to cover the difference between 
cost of production in Canada and in the 
United States. 


Ocean Freights 


(c) The nearness of the United States to 
Europe represents now no advantage in 
transportation cost. The prewar relations 
of ocean freight rates were about as follows 
a bushel: 

North Atlantic Range, 8 cents; 

Buenos Aires, 10 cents; 

Karachi, 12 cents; 

Australia, 20 cents. 

The land freight charges are much lower 
in Argentina and Australia because the 
average haul of export wheat is much 


| shorter. The Canadian wheat freight rates 
| are practically down to the prewar basis. 


At present it costs more to ship wheat 
from Kansas to Liverpool than from Sas- 
katchewan, in Canada, or Santa Fé, in 


| Argentina. Transportation from the wheat 


farm in Australia to Liverpool costs but 
little more than from Kansas. Without 
undertaking any appraisal of the rates from 
the standpoint of costs and service, the fact 
remains that the land rates in Canada and 
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the ocean rates from Canada, Argentina 
and Australia encourage wheat growing in 
those countries. 

(d) The wheat growers in Canada, Ar- 
gentina and Australia look forward to 


_ increase in land values as deferred compen- 


sation in wheat growing, precisely as was 
the case west of the Mississippi decades ago. 
The wheat grower in the United States 
realizes that his remuneration from now on 
must come from operations and not from 


| increases of land values, whereas in the 


competing surplus-producing countries the 
wheat grower looks forward to increase in 
land values as a material item in the re- 
turns. 

(e) An important reason for continued 
expansion in wheat growing in Canada, 
Argentina and Australia lies in the fact 
that these countries are debtor countries. 
The international obligations of Canada, 
Argentina and Australia are heavy; the 
countries have been developed largely on 
borrowed foreign capital. Each year these 
three countries must pay several hundred 
millions of dollars in interest charges to for- 
eign creditors in terms of foreign exchange. 
Apart from the possession of invisible items 
of modest dimensions and the production 
of new gold in Australia, these countries 
must balance their international accounts 
and make their annual payments with 
goods. Of these goods, wheat is one of the 
most prominent. Last year the value of 
the wheat exports of Canada was one- 
quarter of her total exports. In a word, 
these three countries must pay interna- 
tional interest charges with wheat or default 
on interest on their foreign obligations. 
The United States is a creditor country; 
we have no foreign obligations to pay 
with wheat, and our balance of exports of 
goods has been declining heavily. 

A continuation of expansion in wheat 
growing in Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia is inevitable for the same reason that 
expansion in wheat growing west of the 
Mississippi was inevitable forty years ago. 
The development of cheap virgin land 


Mare 


under immigration, made eagy | 
modern facilities of transportatigy| 
vored by abnormal and unsatis 
cial conditions in the Old Wor 
the policies of the British B 
Canada, Argentina and Aus 
and public improvements haye he 
oped in advance of their populg 
tlers are needed to extract fror 
the resources with which to 
debts, raise taxes for public impr 
and provide traffic for railways, 
Interpreted in the light of histe 
dent in this country and else 
tinued development of the sen 
countries of Canada, Argentina | 
tralia is not only possible and prob; 
inevitable. The only question 
rapidity of development and the 
taken by the new agriculture in th 
tries. Wheat is a cash crop. Thi 
of these countries are adap 
growing of high-grade wheat. 
circumstances we must expect 
represent the principal crop i 
exploitative stages of the contin 
cultural development of Canada, J 
and Australia. The developme 
expected to be as rapid as the g 
immigration is large. Some of ¢ 
from our farms is to Canadian fg 
to our cities. We must be prepare 
the normal wheat crop of Canada 
500-million-bushel mark, that of / 
pass the 300-million mark and 
tralia pass the 200-million mark 
would mean, barring crop failure 
bushels of wheat for a combined pe 
of less than 50 million people. / 
figure of ten bushels’ gross wh 
capita, the three countries wo 
to export a half billion bushels 
year—practically the full dema 
rope. Anticipating the possible 
development of the new whea 
foreign lands, there is little reaso 
the world price of wheat durin 
few years to rise to the plane o 
tive price for the average whea 
the United States. 


When Russia Comes Ba 


Russia must not be overlook 
will come back as a wheat expo 
but inevitably. And Russia is 
producer. The population of 
Russia is possibly only three 
that of the same area before the 
means a reduction in wheat n 
domesticated animals of the e 
greatly reduced in numbers. Thi 
the next few years a lowered do 
for feed grains. The present Ru: 
the war had an average wheat 
million bushels, a rye crop of 
bushels. The wheat crop this 


posed to be some 400 million b 
rye crop 300 million bushels. 
ductivity is low, the expression o 
equipment, scarcity of work a 
precarious transport. The prewa 
wheat and 
bushels annually. The Russian 
in desperate need of goods of ma 
The manufactures of the country] 
nearly exterminated under Bi 
During the next few years the pe: 
look largely to the outside worl 
goods he needs. These goods he 
for with grains largely. Russia is n¢ 
ing to export wheat and rye in ex 
crops, judged in the light of th 
the people, an expression of R ja 
of foreign goods. 
This emphasis on exports mt 70 
pected to continue, transportatic 
mitting. No wheat grower in the wol 
such a pressure to export as the peas 
Russia, because nowhere else is the n! 
commodities so pressing. It will 
probably, before the wheat 
Russia return to the prewar fig 
year after year, barring unusual 
ure, we must expect to see wh 
from Russia at prices low in co 
with the standard of living of thi 
The present situation with respi 
wheat export from Russia stands 
follows: The export is largely in' 
of government agencies. The pe 
been receiving from fifteen to #) 
a bushel for wheat, some of whi 
with volunteer rye and can ge 
countries willing to grind the twe 
while other lots are good enough 
the United Kingdom. Charters 
Russian’ ports are freely avail 
erate price. The handling of th 
tions by the export agencies, hoy 


steful and inefficient—possibly 
srafting operations—that by the 
Jyeat reached the world market it 
ore than the world price. Sold 


bul and inefficient manner—pos- 
} including grafting operations— 
tinal figure of sale the loss attend- 
/bound transfer of the wheat has 


» in terms of the wheat he had 
A peasant turned in so-and-so 
hels of wheat; months later 
ered boots, each pair of which 
41 an unbelievable number of 
wheat. 


uctuating Supplies 


secent months peasants have re- 
aecept commodities of various 
sebellion against excessive prices. 
jis, remaining in the hands of the 
ital trading agencies, have led to 


shree limiting factors in the ex- 
sat— quantity of wheat available, 
‘of transport, and inefficiency of 
ding operations—the latter would 
I’ the present season to be the 
prtant. If the export of wheat 
sia is to expand, trading opera- 
t. be so developed that the peas- 
jot receive one-third the world 
fvheat, and pay three times the 
e for finished goods. 

ederal-grade wheat of the United 
ispensable to the importing coun- 
t at present. The import wheat 
he world has never been above 
Jn bushels a year. For the pres- 
frope, not including Russia, the 
‘corded imports, including flour, 
‘ been more than 600 million 


Continental Europe as a unit, 
? Russia, the average prewar an- 
rt from Russia and overseas was 
t) million bushels of wheat, of 


Million of these from the United 


tieat needs of the other importing 
@ are seldom in excess of 100 
wushels, though these demands 
increase. During the past three 
‘th Russia contributing almost 
heat imports from overseas have 
‘about 555 million bushels, more 
ble the prewar import from the 
tees. While the American wheat 
as hoped to see this volume of 
nports upheld, and at high prices, 
toposes by increase of production 
ration of Russian exports to bring 
‘for wheat import from overseas 
ie prewar figure as rapidly as pos- 


‘esent continent of Europe, not 
Russia, has a proved normal 
‘oduction of about 1350 million 
and a rye production of about 
ion bushels. Adding to these a net 
tal wheat import of 400 million 
nd a net rye import of 30 million 
we have 2800 million bushels as 
st known annual consumption of 
tins in Europe. 
2an supply of wheat is not a fixed 
lantity; there is considerable fluc- 
due largely to adaptations in the 
listricts. The following table illus- 
Is, for the four largest countries 
l, by the figures, in millions of 
or the average, the highest and 


As 


TA 
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the lowest annual supply in the five years 


before the war. 
AVERAGE HIGHEST LOWEST 


SUPPLY SUPPLY SUPPLY 
United Kingdom 
tbe 1097-1179 1025 | 
“rance 
Italy 


Europe can easily adapt herself to a plus 
or minus of 100 million bushels of bread 
grains in a particular year. We must also 
recall that the bread supply of Europe was 
considerably larger in 1909-14 than in 
1904-09, and other things being equal, Eu- 
rope—with practically the same population 
as before the war—could descend from the 
higher to the lower level of consumption 
without serious hardship to consumers. 


The average crop of bread grains during | 


the past three years has been about 1960 
million bushels. The average import of 
bread grains has been about 590 million 
bushels, giving the average supply during 
the last three years as about 2550 million 
bushels. In view of the uncertainty of agri- 
cultural figures in Europe, this total figure 
may be 50 million bushels too high or too 
low. In my opinion it is probably 50 million 
bushels too low, because of the conviction 
that the bread-grain crops of Europe have 
been underestimated. This figure—say, 
2600 million bushels—was 200 million bush- 
els a year less than the consumption in 
the period of high prosperity before the 
war. This does not mean that the fraction 


of the breadstuff supply used by human | 
beings during the past three years was re- | 


duced by 200 million bushels. The loss has 


fallen largely on the livestock. Less wheat | 


and rye has been fed to animals than before 


the war, when 25 per cent of rye went to | 


seed and feed; less has gone into alcohol; 


and the average extraction of the grains in | 


milling has been higher than before the war. 
Thus, only a small part of the difference be- 


tween bread-grain supplies now and before | 


the war has fallen on the flour ration of 
human beings. 


Restoration of Herds 


The 1923 crops of wheat and rye in Eu- | 
rope, outside of Russia, were 1285 million | 


bushels of wheat and 880 million bushels of 
rye, together some 2165 million bushels. 
This is the largest crop Europe has gath- 
ered since 1914. The 1923 agriculture of 
Europe displayed notable advance in tech- 
nic of cultivation and use of fertilizers. If to 
the reported crop this season Europe adds 
imports of 550 million bushels of wheat and 
50 million of rye, this would furnish a gross 
bread-grain supply for the population of 
2765 million bushels, practically the prewar 
figure, equal to 474 pounds per capita a year 
for 350 million inhabitants. This is a large 
gross bread-grain supply. 

The trend in prices of cereals in Europe 
suggests that further expansion of acreage 
in bread grains may not eventuate. The 
decline in home prices of bread grains has 
been such as to make the cultivation ap- 
pear much less profitable to the peasant 
than was the case a year or two ago. This 
may have the effect of leading the peasant 
to suspend further expansion in growing of 
bread grains and devote himself to the 
restoration of his herds, if there is no other 
cash crop more advantageous. With the 
established psychology of the European 
peasant he can always fall back on a restora- 
tion of his herds. The check on further 
expansion of acreage of bread grains in 
Europe, or even a contraction, must not, 
however, be interpreted as opening an op- 
portunity for wheat growers in the United 
States. If peasants in Europe reduce their 
acreage of wheat because the price is not 
satisfactory to them, with all transportation 
costs in their favor, the American wheat 
grower can hardly find in this situation an 
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To Give the Arch 


REPOSE 
ARCH 


SHOES 

SUPPORT 
THE FOOT 
CORRECTLY 


Repose! 


“Grafton” 


A wonderfully comfortable strap pump 
giving perfect arch support. Shown in 
fine Black Kidskin, with Goodyear 


welt sole and rubber walking heel. 


For woman’s every need—for all 
the requirements of feet or fashion, 
QUEEN QUALITY agencies present the 
appropriate shoes—perfect fitting, 
enduringly satisfying, correct for all 
times and places. As portrayed by 
QUEEN Qua.ity, Spring styles invite 
your selection, at prices from $5.50 to 
$10.00. Illustrated Style Portfolio, with 


dealer’s address, free on request. 


me RN 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers 
89 BickrorD STREET, BOSTON (20), MAssACHUSETTS 


r 
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Rubber 


Walking 


Mini 
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WIDE STEEL CUSHIONED SHANK 


WU] | Buitt in 


This and Other Styles 
STRAP PUMPS and OXFORD 
with REPOSE ARCH features: 


BROAD STEEL SHANK 
Built-in and Cushioned. 


INSOLE MOLDED 


like the tread of your foot. 


HEEL-SEAT CUPPED 
Molded for fit and ease. 


RUBBER WALKING HEEL 


“They rit where others fail.” 


No chance for loss or dis- 
pute over a check written on 
PROTOD-Greenbac security 
paper with the 


Prote tograph 


Weyl 


z= 


(Protectograph shredded amount line) 


Write for specimen checks, showing 
how the Protectograph System _ pre- 
vents forgery by ‘‘counterfeiting” as 
well as fraudulent alteration of names, 
dates and amounts. $10,000 insurance 
policy to each purchaser as a guarantee. 


Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 
1144 University Ave. 


‘ 


Rochester, N. Y. _ en : 


5 “Boss, it was 
a big relief 
to us in the 
office, the day 
you adopted 


TODD check 
Protection,’ 


S 


9-Twenty#ifth Anniversary of Todd Protection-1924 | 
Teitikeera agers - ‘ SESE i) 
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Our : , 1 
MONARCH CoO E E- 
COFFEE 
is never sold BMuRDO CHR Cp. 


CHICAG ESTABLISHED i883 
Roe: cs NEW YORK 


ee 


= 


or JO years 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
a Established 1855 


Chicago NewYork. 
Pittsburgh 


Grocers: 


During the months of November, December and 


ONARC January, we advised our sales staff and customers 
SEA og regarding the coffee situation. This advice was | 
and based on fact. Coffees have increased in value each } 
COCOA succeeding day from October 1 to this writing | 


(February 15.) Anyone who gave you contrary 
advice was not working for your best interests. 


The Salesman 


The Head Office Boy 


The Sales Manager 


They All Make Extra Money 
In This Easy, Pleasant Way: 


| spite the large domestic crop, Europe is this 


ONY ROSS is head office boy 

in a large furniture establish- 
ment in New Jersey; Mark Stanley 
is an automobile salesman in Indi- 
ana; W.H. Guscottis sales 
manager of a paint con- 
cern in Ohio—and each 
maké§ many an extra dol- 
lar by acting as subscrip- 
tion representative, during spare 
hours, for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. Tony has 
earned $2.50 extra in a single day; 


in January alone we paid Mr. Stan- 
ley over $70.00; Mr. Guscott has 
made $90.00 in one month—and all 
this is extra money, easily earned 
in spare time. 

Wouldn’t a similar op- 
portunity interest you? 
We have it, no matter 
where you live or how 
busy you may be. And you don’t 
need previous sales experience to 
succeed—just the willingness to try. 
First step is to mail the coupon 
printed below— 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
779 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without’ obligation, how I may make some extra money. 


Name__ 


Street_ 


Cify see 
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opportunity for remunerative employment. 
Barring crop failure of unusual occurrence, 
Europe as a continent will not need annu- 
ally more than 500 million bushels of im- 
ported wheat, and it may be as little as or 
less than 400 million bushels, including 
flour. This quantity she could secure this 
year, independent of Federal-grade wheat 
from the United States, from the other 
surplus-producing countries. Before the 
war, Europe, outside of Russia, considered 
as a unit, imported from Russia and the 
oversea world an average, roughly, of 400 
million bushels of wheat, including flour, 
and of this the United States furnished 
about 70 million bushels. For the three 
years 1920-1923, the corresponding figures 
were as follows, the prewar figures given as 
comparison, in millions of bushels. 


countries can produce the whea 
by Europe.at a lower price the 
in the United States. We shall 
if we try to solve the present wh 
of the American farmer on 
doubt of the producing capaci 
peting countries. Our wheat g: 
feel no concern over the req 
Europe. 

Europe, despite her difficulti 
import wheat merely as wheat a 
a considerable extent lays st 
ticular wheats. Though the 
ards of European countries 
particularized, from the standp 
qualities, as is the case in th 
nevertheless, particular preferen 
pression in insistent demand 
price. The white wheat of the 
Coast, the durum of the Dakotas, 


EUROPEAN 
ca sileas run cxrrsp SOft wheat of Australia, the typi 
pe Re STAnEe wheats of India, the hard wheat 0 
‘Prewar. pe. Sa eee - 400 70 tina, and in particular the ha 
1990-21 (i lncele Ba eran: 565 300 ‘the prairie provinces of Ca 
1921222, teehen nad BERIG WES 185 especial appeals to certain mar 
1929-03 5 .') sie agen a 545 149‘ Tope. Our common export ¥ 
1923-24 (first 7 mos. provisional) 280 55 largely lost their repute. Onew 


vain for any European market 
special appeal can be made on bh 
wheat of the United States that re 
export after our mills have retaj 
of the crop. There are also nat 
connections to be taken into co 
The United Kingdom and France} 
buy of their dominions and col 
many looks first to Russia and 
States; Italy has preference 
ing with Argentina for flour y 
she must buy durum wheat from) 
the currency relations give the. 
surplus-producing countries 

over thedollar. Practically eve 
currency declined in dollar 

1923. We export wheat uphill, 
competing countries export it ¢ 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of 

Professor Taylor. The concluding arti 
in an early issue. 


Our exports to Europe decline, those of 
the other oversea countries increase. De- 


year expected to import 560 million bushels, 
of which 500 are expected from overseas. 
It now seems doubtful if our wheat export 
to Europe this season will exceed the prewar 
figure. Apart from soft Pacific and durum 
wheats, our present wheat imports from 
Canada about equal our exports, since our 
flour mills—like the state mill of North 
Dakota—have to import hard wheat to 
make flour conformable to trade-mark 
brand grades. Our sales to ex-Europe, 
especially the Orient, have supported the 
market more this season than sales to 
Europe. While our exports lag, we have a 
large visible supply of wheat. 

Barring crop failure, during the next few 
years at least, the other surplus-producing 
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A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thi 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance 
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your address label from a recent copy. 
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201 st Street between Webster and Bain- 
bridge Avenues, New York City, N. Y. 
A Tarvia street since 19/0. Photog graph 
taken in 1923 shows the street still in 
excellent condition. 


—but the street is still good 


Tarvia Gives More Miles 
of Good Roads 


HINK back to old motoring make a Tarvia street last indefinitely. 
days. Floating veils and flapping Nelditheserts cts: 
dusters. Boys shrieking, “Get a Horse.” 
Do you remember it allP The owner 
of the car pictured does. He used to 
chug around New York City streets 


A Tarvia Pavement will not 
wave, roll or rut. 


A Tarvia Pavement is skid-proof 


pohenweOlst sStreatiega shane en because of its granular surface. 
| back in 1910. Thousands of Tarvia streets and 
| That was fourteen years ago —four- roads have proved to taxpayers toate 
teen years of almost continuous motor For the money spent—your money 
trafhe —and 20st Street is still good. —Tarvia gives more miles and the most 
Tarvia streets can be kept good years of satisfactory highway service. 
| (maintained) indefinitely at little cost. On request we will gladly and 


Or, to put that another way: only promptly send you interesting booklets, 
| economical maintenance is needed to construction data and_ specifications. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Birmingham Dallas 
Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
| = Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 


yracuse New Orleans Rochester 


For Rost Construction 
. Repair and Maintenance 


IN CANADA 
JARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


} +, Toronto St. John, N. B. 
4 : Vancouver Halifax, N. S. 
\" 
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The beach at Miami at the height of the season 
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_ Airplane view of the 
' city of Miami, Fla. 


International 


Florida —Missouri—all America— 


The home of Huckleberry Fins. 
Mark Twain’s famous hero 
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have built this soap’s suprem 


Moye will buy nice clothes, handsome 
table-linens, crisp white sheets. But 
only care and intelligence can keep them 
looking nice. And nothing is so vital to 
their preservation as proper laundering. 


The women of fashionable Miami and 
busy Hannibal know what “proper launder- 
ing’ means: those who use P and G The 
White Naphtha Soap far outnumber the 
users of any other laundry soap. 


And no wonder! 


Because P and G has such amazing ability 
to keep nice things looking nice, it has 
become the largest selling laundry soap in 
Miami, in Hannibal, in all of America. 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


. What a waste, what a humiliation to the 
clothes themselves, to subject them to soaps 
that leave them dingy, and faded, when 
P and G—so safe, so easy on colors ant 
fabrics, so economical of time and enetgy— 
can be had at any grocery store! : 

When you try P and G, see how quickly 
and richly its beautiful white suds develop 
in water of any temperature; how swiftly and 
thoroughly it dissolves the dirt; how com- 
pletely it rinses out, leaving no soapy odors; 
and finally, how gleaming white and fresh- 
looking your clothes come out. 4 


If you employ a laundress, similar results 
will show from her lessened efforts—she 
will be a better laundress, if you will take the 
little added trouble to specify P and G. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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VALENTINES. 
VALSPAR 


Wang erat 


e Painter Wins His Bet! 


\ 
It happened at Wyndecrest, the charming and snow have beaten around our house, 
‘ckerson farm residence, outside of Dayton, but the doors and ceiling remain beautifully 


uo. The letter from Mrs. Dickerson reads: bright and unchanged by the weather. No 
; wonder Mr. Painter’s eyes twinkled when 


VALENTINE-s 


VALSPAR 


“ce : Y fe 
Each spring it has been necessary to he made so generous a guarantee, for he bet 
have the French doors and the ceilings of on a sure thing.” 


the porch varnished because of their weather- 


‘ms of Valspar—Valspar Var- 
beaten appearance. Last summer we had an All three forms of Valspa alspar Vat 


did reliable painter do the work and he made nish, Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar- 

a bet with us that he would put a varnish Enamels—are immune to damage from 

stain on those doors that would remain just weather and water. Their durability has 

as bright and unclouded the year after as astonished the most skeptical. They come 3 ee 

it. did when it was just put on. through almost unbelievable service without A000 co yay, ARNIS STAIN 
He then handed us a can marked Valspar 3 

ae ee : harm! 

Varnish-Stain which he put on the doors; F ¢ ft satel 45 

then Valspar Varnish for the ceiling. Still I end for a sample Ca Oe ee nee den Css 

was skeptical. The coupon below will save you money. acl ies Can 

: : ; and Color Chart 

“The winter has been most severe. Rain Use it today! 


Wanufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for 
each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one 
sample per person of each product supplied at this 
special price.) Print full mail address plainly. 


Valspar-Stain . . [] 
State Color mien <ice . .% 
Valspar Gir... 
Valspar-Enamel (] 
pitete: Color. ..0: «aiusiss 


Dealer’s Name 


/ALSPAR 


\RNISH-STAIN 


Dealer’s Address. 


Your Name 


The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test. 


Your Address, 


City_ 


S. E. P. 3-29-24 
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My Wonder Duster 


FULLER BRUSHE 


69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO 


Soft, fluffy, dust-absorbing — effort-saving, time-saving — and 
how clean it leaves things! No scattering of dust, no messy rag to 
soil the hands. It picks up and holds the dust until shaken out. 
A joy to add to the other Fuller Brushes which already are making 
your home work easier. 


Just as modern methods have come to the factory and office, 
so have the needs of the home brought about the development 
of Fuller Brushes. The modern home needs modern tools, rather 
than back-breaking, tiring, inefficient makeshifts. There are in 
every home sixty-nine purposes for which Fuller Brushes are 
designed to help you in your daily tasks. 


For furniture, the Upholstery Brush. For windows, the 
Window Brush. For refrigerator and sink, the Pipe Brush. For 
stairs and many other uses, the Utility Brush. For general sweeping, 
the Fiber Broom. At the sink, the Bottle Brush, etc. There 
are in all forty-five Fuller Brushes, each one developed to meet 
some specific need of the home. 


Some of these you have—you would not part with them. 
Others you get from time to time when your Fuller Man calls. 
It is his duty to help you analyze your present needs and to fill 
them. In time you will accumulate a number of Fuller Brushes— 
a housecleaning set, a kitchen set, a bathroom set, a personal 
or toilet set, etc. With each addition your work becomes easier, 
your home pleasanter. 


Fuller 
Duster 


Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 


carry this Red Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 
Uf) 


2 


» 


If your Fuller Man has not called lately he will 
be glad to have you "phone the local Fuller office— 
one in each of over 200 cities. Or, send a postal to 
The Fuller Brush Company, 1058 W indsor Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush Com- 

pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario.) We will iS ee 
* send you The Handy Brush Book,” 


fete Bence Ut: 
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This picture shows where 
a lot of your fuel money goes. 
Remember that much of the 
heat radiated by bare pipes 
escapes into the outer atmos- 
phere, and is wasted. 
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INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
rine 


PREVENTION 
#nooucTs 


ost in transit | 


AST winter’s coal is gone—vanished into 
thin air—many tons. Where did it go? 
It will pay you to find out. 

Of course a lot of its heat was delivered to your 
radiators and warmed your house more or less 
successfully. But,if your heating pipes are not 
well insulated, a lot of it never got to your 
radiators at all. What happened to it? It dribbled 
away along every running foot of pipe from 
furnace to radiators and escaped through your 


cellar windows, masonry, and outside walls of . 


your house. 


Save next winter’s fuel now! 

Apply Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel 
to your heating pipes right now. It comes in 
three-foot sections ready to apply. It saves 
more fuel per dollar of cost than any other 
pipe insulation. 

Get in touch with a plumber or steamfitter 
and ask him about it. Once it is on your pipes 
you can count on more heat per ton of coal 
next winter than you ever got before—which 
will mean that you will save many dollars that 
formerly went for wasted fuel. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 294 Madison Ave. at 4Ist St., N. Y. C. 


Branches in 61 Large Cities. 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. Ltd., Toronto 


iJ OHNS-MANVILIE 
aa - Improved 
 Asbestocel 


Where to buy 
Improved Asbestocel 


The same people who repair 
your furnace—plumbers, steam- 
fitters and ventilating concerns— 
will supply you with Improved 
Asbestocel. It is marked with a 
red band on the inside ot both 
ends so that you may identify it. 


Mail the coupon below 
to your heating man or 


Johns- 
Manville Inc, 
Ae Madison Ave. 
New York City 
I want to know 
A ee Improved 
Asbestocel can help 
my heating plant doa 

Vali job. 


Send me the booklet, ' “Bare 
praise Waste Fuel.’ 


— saves coal / 
ys Address a a 
7 
a my 
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Singly or in great 
fleets ~Whites excel 


Five hundred cities are using upwards of 
2,200 White Trucks in their municipal service, 
not because New York uses a fleet of 616 
White Trucks, but for the same reason. 
It is because Whites can be depended upon 
always to deliver the most transportation 
for the dollar. 


You need the same truck for the same 


reason. 


In 1920 a snowstorm paralyzed traffic in 
New York City and caused a $60,000,000 
business loss. It cost the city government 
$10,000,000 to remove the snow. The record 
purchase of 212 White Trucks followed. 
Then, in 1921, a similar storm visited the 
metropolis. The speed with which the newly 
equipped street cleaning department cleared 
the snow averted a business loss greater 
than the amount the city paid for the 212 
trucks. 


You need the truck which will meet your 
emergencies and avert loss. 


-S- 


Single White Trucks in more than 300 cities 
perform the same sort of diverse work that 
the great fleet performs in New York—and 
with the same dependable thoroughness and 
economy. 


You need the truck which performs the. 


routine work at low cost. 


s 


Thirteen different city departments and bor- 
ough bureaus operate parts of New York 
City’s immense White fleet. All models of 
Whites are used. All sorts of trying condi- 
tions are met. It is the same in other cities; 
twenty-eight of the larger cities have fleets 
of ten or more Whites. It is the same in 
private business. The Roll Call of White 
Fleets shows 650 owners operating in excess of 
23,000 Whites in fleets of ten or more. There 
are 60,000 Whites in fleets of all sizes, not 
including single installations. 


You need the truck which carries such an 


endorsement. 


The widespread and enduring preference for 
White Trucks is not peculiar to municipal- 
ities. The big industries, thoroughly organ- 
ized to analyze results and costs, show the 
same preference—the oil industry, public 
utilities, the building supply business, retail 
stores, contract haulers and others. 


The truck which has been solving your 
problem for others will solve it for you. You 
need a White Truck. 


—s- 


How the City of New York operates its 
great White fleet is told in an interesting 
booklet, ‘‘ Whites in New York City.”’ Write 
for it to The White Company, 842 E. 79th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Assuring continuous, sustained 
transportation everywhere 
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New York City’s truck needs ai 


your truck needs ~ multiplie| 


Your city’s transportation problems and your own ¢ 
multiplied in New York. Great tonnage must be mov: 
quickly and economically every day. 


The City of New York owns a fleet of 616 White Truc! 
The efficient transportation these Whites give our larg: 


city proves what they will do for your city, in your fleet,: 
for you—the driver-operator of a single White. 


White Trucks everywhere keep on rolling up moni 
earming miles. | 


THE WHITE GOMPAIY | 
CLEVELAND 


{ 
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HOW THE COAL GETS IN- 
TO PLAY. This is the carbon 
button, in which the treated grains 
of coal are placed. The vibrations of 
your voice cause these grains some- 
times to bunch, sometimes to touch 
each other lightly—offering a con- 
stantly changing path over which 
the voice currents travel. 


YOUR TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER 
IN CROSS-SECTION. The thin edge just back 
of the mouthpiece represents a circular diaphragm 
which vibrates when you speak. These vibra- 
tions are carried through the treated coal par- 


) ® 
= 1H your telephone ticles; thence as electric currents over the wires. 
, F 


al- 
7s 


Coal, selected with painstaking care and sub- 
jected to a series of special treatments, becomes 
in the transmitter the very vocal chords of the 
telephone. 


This treated coal offers a means of translating 

into electrical impulses the vibrations of the 
| voice and even the inflections and mannerisms 
peculiar to any one voice. 
Skill of a high order is essential in making 
) the carbon button and indeed all of the 201 
individual desk telephone parts. This crafts- 
| manship has been a Western Electric standard 
| ever since 1877. 


*No.. 7 of a series 


on raw materials. 
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AND THEN A PHONO- 
GRAPH TESTS IT. To make 
sure that the carbon button is filled 
right, and that the whole telephone 
transmitter has Leen properly as- 
sembled, life tests are made under 
actual voice conditions. Phono- 
graphs like this repeat the phrase, 
©1, 2, 3, 4, 5,” many thousand 
times into the mouthpiece. 


WHERE EVERY GRAIN COUNTS. 
Weighing the grains of coal that go into the 
carbon button. Either too many or too few would 
interfere with voice transmission. A. skilled 
operative, using a chemist’s delicate balance, 
checks the amount which this button contains. 
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This Cincinnati school chose lasting 
Page-Armco fence, galvanized after 


Styles for residences, estates, 
etc. Send for catalog. 


weaving. 
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And now— 
the last word in durable fencit 


WIRE LINK FENCE 


(PAGE PROTECTION) 


Galvanized 
after weaving 


A wire fence must withstand corrosion. 
That is why Armco Ingot Iron—dense, 
uniform and long-lasting—has for fifteen 
years been used for better fences. 


And now—a woven wire fence with 
two long lives. Doubled in wear, doubled 
in length of service, doubly durable. 


This process means 
double durability 


The Page Steel & Wire Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn. (sole maker of Armco 
fences), after several years’ tests in severe 
and unfavorable climatic and atmospheric 
conditions, as well as a most exhaustive 
study of galvanized coatings, has com- 
bined the lasting qualities of Armco Ingot 
Iron with the galvanized-after-weaving 
process. This is the greatest advance yet 
made in the development of a durable fence. 

First, a heavy coat of zinc, more than 
three times as heavy as the usual 
zinc coat on fence wire. 

And this zinc coating is applied 
after weaving, so that the twisting PP 
and bending of the weaving proc- 
ess cannot injure the protective 
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surface. This leaves no naked spots open 
to corrosion. 

—and under this, lasting Armco Ingot 
Iron, the purest, most uniformly service-_ 
able material used for iron fencing. 


Not only is the zinc coat thicker, its 
bond with the metal beneath is firm, just 
as it 1s on galvanized Armco Ingot Iron 
sheet metal, the material which has proved 
its durability and economy in architectural, 
engineering, and manufacturing uses on 
every continent. 


For industries and homes 


Every owner of property, whether it is a 
city lot, an institution, or a huge indus- 
trial plant, can now secure a fence of this 
better metal, known not only for its last- 
ing qualities but also for its uniformity. 
There are Page Distributors in every 
industrial center. For names and addresses 
of those nearest you, write to 
Page Fence & Wire Products Asso- 
ciation, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, or to us direct. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Middletown, Ohio 


INGOT IRO 
Resists Rust 


ARM 


aR AOE MARK 


remendous progress has 
en made in boiler design 
nce you bought your old heat 
6 plant. You can save coal by 
tting an IDEAL Boiler in its 
lACe. 

[here is a particular IDEAL 
diler for every size and kind 
home. All you need to re- 
ember are these good words: 


DEAL BOILERS 
ond (MERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


steam-heating plants (including ra- 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


The Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 
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The firemen may havea full battery 
of the most approved fire-fighting 
apparatus—yet they wage a one- 
sided battle unless they have on 
their side also the right mental 
attitude of the people in the 
community. 


‘Che individual citizen must see 
himself as a part of the fire-fighting 
force. It is his duty to form the 
habit of being careful with fire and 
of fire, and to encourage this habit 


in others; to eliminate avoidable 
and minimize unavoidable fire 
hazards. 


Arethe fire-fighters of your com- 
munity helped or hampered by the 
mental attitude of the people for 
whose safety they risk their lives? 


The local representatives of re- 
sponsible insurance companies 
welcome consultation on Fire 
Prevention. Ask them to help you 
fight fire before it starts. 


Insurance Company of 
- North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Courtly host — 
reminiscent of a 
| kindlier cen- 
tury—epicure! 
er years of devotion to 
ixwell House Coffee he 
tell you it tastes better 


ry year. 


Good 
the last 
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| REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, 


SOLD ONLY 
IN SEALED 
RINE CAN S= 
CONVENIENT 
Phono PEN 
AND USE 


HE old-fashioned hospitality which yet lurks in each of us prompts thousands of 
hosts to serve Maxwell House Coffee—for can one be content to serve one’s 
guests anything except the best? 


And what of the guests? Are they not appreciative of the flavor and fragrance which 
await them in the cup that is “Good to the Last Drop’? 


The finest coffees from the far corners of the world are blended so that all their 
fragrance is combined, to create a taste that you will thoroughly enjoy. 


The never-failing dependability of Maxwell House Coffee endears it to the housewife. 
The sealed tins guard for her all the rich, inimitable flavor. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


Cheek-Neal Coffee Co., Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 


IAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
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1Q Question 


we are most 
frequently 


There is a good answer to all of these questions. As a consumer of meat, as a producer of 
live stock, as a business man, a merchant, or home manager—tell us which of these interests 
you the most. 


Are there any other questions concerning our business which you would like to have answered? 
We will answer you either directly or through this series of advertisements. Won't you write us? 
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Why is there so much difference be- 
tween the price of sirloin steak and the 
price per pound of steers? 


What is the truth about profits in the 
packing business? 


How much competition is there in the 
packing business? 


Who fixes the price of meat? 


Would it be better to have more local 
packers and no national packers? 


asked ~ 


RMOUR AND COMPANY seeks 


M oie 


| 


public good will. Its business is to 
serve. It has well settled policies—ideals. 
These, it would like to have all the peo- 


ple understand. 
American industries. 


are these: 


Who owns Armour and Company? 


Why cannot the packers guarantee to 
live stock producers the cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit? 


Do meat prices move up and down in 
exact accord with receipts of live stock? 


Do the packers use cold storage to make 
speculative gains? 


Does the packers’ utilization of by- 
products make meat cheaper? 


ARMOUR «4nd COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


The packing business, of which we 
are a part, is one of the largest of 


We are asked many questions about 
it. Some of those most frequently asked 
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while your car is still new 


F all the free advice you get with your 
new car there is one thing that you 
must not forget—lubrication. Above all else 
choose your motor oil with the utmost care. 


Your new motor is a carefully built, finely 
adjusted mechanism. During the first 1,000 
miles, new parts work in; stiff, steel muscles 
limber up. This is the period of greatest 
danger from deadly heat and friction. 


To use any but the highest quality oil, 


suited to the mechanical requirements of 


your motor, is simply to invite motor troubles. 
Poor lubrication may pile up big repair bills, 
prematurely ruin the efficiency of your car 
and take the pleasure out of motoring. 


A film that gives maximum 
protection 


Any oil, bought casually here and there, 
will lubricate your motor, after a fashion. 
But it took skilled Tide Water engineers 
years of study, experiment and research to 
obtain, in -Veedol, an oil which offers maxi- 
mum resistance to heat and friction; an oil 
which forms a “film of protection’’ over 
all the vital parts of your motor; a film thin 
as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


The tenacious Veedol “film of protec- 
tion” reduces to a minimum the ever- 
present danger of burned-out bearings, 
scored cylinders and excess carbon de- 
posit. It forms a perfect unbroken piston- 
seal which insures full power. And full 
power means greater mileage from your 
gasoline and oil. 


A simple plan to protect your 
new engine 


Tide Water engineers have worked out 
this simple but sure plan for protecting your 
new car: 


1—Consult the Veedol Motor Protection Guide 
at your dealer’s. This will tell you the proper 
Veedol oil to use in your car. 


2—Have your crankcase drained immediately and 
filled with the proper Veedol oil. Replenish as 
needed. 


3—After the first 250 miles redrain and refill with 
Veedol. After that every 600 to 800 miles. 


Follow that plan faithfully and the “film 
of protection” will safeguard your motor, con- 
setve its power and keep your new car new. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York; Chicago, 3433 So. 
Racine Ave.; San Francisco, 440 Brannan St. 


Motorists in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 
additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 


t 


The “FILM of PROTECTION” 


thin as tissue, smooth 
as silk, tough as steel. 


Here is the Veedol “film 
of protection.” Note how 
smooth, even and un- 
broken it is. The fact that 
Veedol resists deadly heat 
andfriction hasbeen proved 
chemically by scientists. It 
has been proved practically 
by hundreds of thousands of motorists. 
Veedol gives them more power, greater gas- 
oline and oil mileage, less carbon and the 
greatest economy in operation. 


The picture below shows how a film of 
ordinary oil breaks, curls up and burns. 
Metal to metal contact follows; destruc- 
tive friction sets up. You pay the toll—lost 
power, carbon knocks, 
scored cylinders and pis- 
tons, burned-out bearings. 
75% of. all engine repair 
bills are caused by the fail- 
ure of the ordinary oil-film 
to resist heat and friction. 


Economy Oils and Greases 
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Volume and effi- 
ciency produce ee 
25c quality for only 
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Lets both 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
| mame and wrapper. 
\ Pinion Soap is 
never sold unwrapped. 


—ae = 
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keep that schoolgirl complexion’ 


The lovelier the mother, the more 
she rejoices in the beauty of her baby 
girl. How anxiously she guards this 
budding beauty, fostering it, protect- 
ing it with tender care. 


Her first concern, of course, is the 
little one’s skin, that the exquisite 
texture of infancy may be retained 


through girlhood days. 


That this proper care is based on 
mildest, gentlest cleansing she has 
learned from her own experience. For 
most young mothers of today were 
brought up on Palmolive. 


Protects natural beauty 


Palmolive plays the part of protec- 
tor when used as baby’s soap. It 
soothes while it cleanses, through the 
gentle action of its mild, lotion-like 


' ingredients. 


Baby s delicate, roseleaf skin is kept 


EVENING POST M. 


j 


smooth and perfect, protected fro 
all injurious irritation. . 

The smooth, creamy Palmoli 
lather develops this beauty year 
year, until it bursts into the bloom: 
a radiant schoolgirl complexion. 


Rare oils the secret 


The emollient qualities of Palmolis 
lather is the secret of its beautifyit 
action. | 

It is the scientific blend of palma 
olive oils—the same rare oils that 
patra used in the days of ancient Eg 


These cosmetic oils, so lotiomil 
in their action, make Palmolive fl 
mildest of all toilet soaps. } 

Thus, while it isa favorite “beauty 
soap, it’s the best of all baby soap 
too. For certainly your own fine 
mildest complexion soap is most 
able for baby, for the same reasons 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 231 
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3,000 years old 


Centuries ago the ancient 
Egyptians discovered that the 
use of palm and olive oils as 
cleansers would keep their 
skin smooth and soft. Flagons 
of palmand olive oilsequipped 
the sumptuous marble bath of 
Cleopatra. 


The crude combination of 
these by-gone days was the first 
Palmolive the world knew. It 
was the inspiration for the sci- 
entific, modern blend which is 
known the world over. 
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A Golden Girl from Somewhere 


When the Spring is on the mountain and the day 
is at the door—a golden girl from somewhere stands 
wondering, expectant, on the world’s far edge. 


Somewhere beyond that unfathomable sky—beyond 


the purple hills—lie laughter and joy and smooth 
delight. 


Lithe and splendid, touched with a tape craving 
that will not be denied, she is going to the place 
where fairy tales come true. 


May she choose the Playboy for her companion to 
the end of the traveled road—then a wonderful 
horse on up the slope with Spring to the desolate 
lone of outer space. 


— with KLEARFLAX /inen rugs and carpets 
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Decorated by Ar- 
thur Yule for the 
Arts in Trade Ex- 
hibit held in New 
York City. Photo- 
graphed by Mattie 
Edwards Hewitt 


eA new standard of cleanliness 


Woven entirely of linen, with pure 
- virgin flax, Klearflax rugs and carpets 


have a unique capacity for cleanliness. 
With very little effort Klearflax can, 


at all times, be kept fresh, clean and 


cial Klearflax feature. 


lovely. Women say it makes possible 
a new standard of cleanliness. 


The secret is in the weave—a spe- 
Dust and dirt 
cannot sift through the tightly woven, 


compact body and become embedded. 


All of the dirt remains on the surface. 
When it is removed by suction sweep- 


_ ing and occasional brushing the rug is 
clean and sanitary, bright and fresh, 


— like new linen. 


But its unique capacity for cleanli- 


ness is not the only reason Klearflax 


_ is chosen for year-round use in all 


rooms. It hasall of linen’s lovely color 


beauty, as’seen in solid tones, heath- 


_ ers and Picwick mixtures. There is a 


i. 
ad 
f 


> 


wide choice of designs, too; handsome 
borders and small all-over patterns. 


Allover carpeting, which is again 


enjoying such vogue in finer homes, is 
_ particularly desirable with Klearflax; 


with the suction sweeper to get all 


the dirt, it makes a clean floor easier to 
maintain. The wide loom widths, 
joined with the practically invisible 
Klearflax seam (that never wears 
white), make a very handsome floor — 
so livable and artistically correct! 


In no other floor covering will you 
find such a combination—lovely linen 
and the distinctive Klearflax weave. 
When once you see Klearflax you can- 
not possibly confuse it with other floor 
coverings, for there is no other like it! 


You should have no difficulty in see- 
ing this thoroughly satisfactory floor 
covering. Most reputable. dealers 
carry Klearflax. In case of any difh- 
culty, however, in procuring what 
you want, write to us and we will 
gladly direct you. 


An interesting booklet— FREE 
“Choosing the Rug for Your Interior 
Scheme” is the name of a booklet of 
interesting information on floor cover- 
ings. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 

The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., 
Duluth, Minnesota; New York, Tex- 
tile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave. 


Klearflax 


LINEN RUGS ®& CARPETING 
fromThe Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


So much beauty and wear 
at so little cost! 


Think of it—Klearflax standard rugs in 
all the lovely colorings and patterns at 
these prices: 


Seamless carpeting in any of the widths 
shown above, of any length, $4.10 per 
square yard. 


You know that “feel” of roughness 
that all new linen has. And you know 
how it softens with use. Klearflax, too, 
has a certain roughness of texture be- 
cause the tougher flax fibres are woven 
in with the silky ones. These same fibres 
give Klearflax a thick, flat-lying body 
that does not curl. 


Not a thread of anything but linen, 
in either warp or woof, is used in 
Klearflax rugs and carpets. It is the only 
floor covering made entirely of linen— 
pure virgin flax, which accounts for its 
long wear. 


Another thing—Klearflax is woven 
reversible, so may be turned repeatedly 
for more uniform and longer service. 
And, being linen, it is moth-proof. It is 
practically burn-proof, too. 


THE KLEARFLAX LINEN LOOMS, Inc. 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Please send me free your booklet on home decoration. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| Name 
| 

| Address 
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| 

| 
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“What we Loanted’ “What We Found” 


q ; —that the Oakland six-cylinder engine is 
“a think tngine the sweetest-running and most capable 
Smovth powkpil engine in its class. The reason for this— 


its advanced design—is very evident 
when you make close comparisons; 


wT —that the True Blue Oakland Six is by 

~h dart distinct far the best looking car within our price 

AVE CHL range. Its Fisher bodies certainly have a 
distinctive appearance all their own; 

—that four-wheel brakes, controls on the 

~ML har CU- steering wheel, automatic spark advance, 


fou AL All, and disc wheels definitely mark the 


Oakland as a safer car to drive; 


—that Oakland uses a remarkable new 
a Oe finish—Duco—which lasts indefinitely, 


hithimg. forishs does not mar or check and can be cleaned 


easily, even without the use of water; 


—that Oakland’s new permanent to 
-an Able Leiasore insures smooth, tight ecaie see 
HU and, if we wish, a snug Glass En- 
closure, which for %60 extra gives 
closed car comfort to any Oakland 
Touring Car; 


—that, considering its advanced con- 

COWL struction and many refinements, the ‘ 
ag True Blue Oakland Six, at its re- 

markably low price, is unquestion- 

ably the car for us. 


Touring Car + $ 995 $1195 

4 Roadster - - 995 Coupe for Four 1395 
i Sport Touring - 1095 Sedan - - - 1445 
: Sport Roadster 1095 All prices f. 0. b. factory 


Business Coupe 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


© 
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Soft-hued window shades, 


by Helen Richmond 


would much rather have people 

just see my home in the eve- 
ning,” a friend told me recently. 
“Everything looks so much cosier 
and softer in lamp light. Sunlight 
is so hard and glaring.” 

“Sunlight is no harder or more 
glaring than artificial light,” I im- 
mediately objected. “You simply 
never thought of toning and en- 
riching it with beautiful window 
shades. Think how bare and crude 
your rooms would seem if they were 


toned sunlight? Once you behold 
the miracle wrought by  soft-hued 
window shades—how they trans- 
form hard, blinding sunlight into a 
mellow golden radiance—you’ll 
never again be satisfied to shut it 
out with opaque or dark, semi- 
opaque shades. Even the most 
modest furnishings seem richer, 
more glamorous and velvety, under 
the magical touch of toned sunlight. 


If women would choose their 
window shades with the same care 


illuminated with unshaded electric 


lamps.” 


Isn’t it strange that so few women 
the decorative value of 


realize 


It is hard to describe the 
Feeling of satisfaction that 
comes to people who get 
things home from the 
store and find they're even 
better than the advertising 
said they were. 

If you want to have 
that experience, just give 
your dealer an order for 
Columbia Window Shades 
and Rollers the next time 
you buy shades. Be sure 
you get those noiseless, 
easy working Columbia 
Rollers. 


Elsie Sloan Farley’s new book, “Beautiful Windows,” 
is really helping hundreds of women to make their homes 
more beautiful. Here is a sample of the kind of letters 
they write us: “Please send me another copy of ‘Beautiful 
Windows. I received a copy some months ago, but lost it 
and simply cannot do without it.” (Signed) Mrs. W. W. 
You, too, will appreciate the twenty beautiful decoration 
schemes, all of which are illustrated. Send 10c for your / i, 
copy to Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. \ &y 


and discrimination used in selecting 
lamp shades, they would feel just 
as proud of their homes in daytime 
as they do in the evening. 


ne 
Sp | Seethieeaias 


4 


Ds, 
we 


Columbi 


like lamp shades, tone the light 


WINDOW SHADES 


Chamois—No. 29. 
Egyptian Sand—No 
Shantung—No. 306 
Circassian Brow 
Etruscan Ivory—No. 
Plaza Gray—No. 


ome colors 
great decorators ad 


T those windows which must resist the sun mo 
the day, window shades of Plaza Gray, Etn 
Ivory, or Egyptian Sand banish the last vestige of § 
yet permit the entrance of a full, mellow light that 
ates an atmosphere of cheer and exhilaration. Hos 
ferent from the funereal gloom of rooms where day 
is excluded by drawing down opaque shades! | 


Windows which receive colder, feebler rays presé 
different problem. Here colors like Chamois, Shat 
or Circassian Brown are needed to infuse the light 
warmer tones. By this simple expedient the room | 
glows with subdued color and richness—new and $I 
harmonies in the decorations are created—you rev 
beauties that never before existed. 


In order that your home may look attractive to @ 
who see it from the street, it is desirable that the oute 
side of your window shades be uniform. The 
Columbia Twi-tone Shades (a different color on eae 
side) achieve this uniformity while enabling you to 
any color on the inner-side that harmonizes with | 
interior color schemes. 


and ROLLERS 
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e Force that Builds, Equips and Operates 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


NE may not think that electricity 
plays a big part in the erection of 
a building, yet the extent to which it 
helps in construction is remarkable. 


In the production and fabrication of 
materials that go into a building; in the 
tools and machinery used in its construc- 
tion; in much of the equipment neces- 
sary for its use as a business or industrial 
establishment; in the power that keeps 
all this equipment operating day after 
day—back of every phase of building, 
equipping and operation, you’ll find elec- 
tricity, the power behind so many human 
activities. 


Westinghouse has played an important part 
in this development. Apparatus that generates 
and transmits the electricity, apparatus used in 
utilizing it—even the principle of alternating 
current which, to a large extent, makes possible 
the use of this apparatus—are part of the Wes- 
tinghouse contribution to mankind. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 


estinghouse 


© 1924. W. E. & M. Co. 


When the chilling winds of winter 
come, you'll be glad that you 
sheathed your home with Certain- 
teed Insulating Paper. It will keep 
your home snug and warm, Also 
saves coal bills. 


Of course you will want sound- 

roof, fireproof partitions. Better 
homes have them. Certain-teed 
Gypsum Blocks are light weight 
and easily laid 


Make sure your cellar is dry by ; 


waterproofing your foundations with 
Certain-teed Asphalt Coating. A 
dry cellar is always a satisfaction 
to a home owner. 


i 
=e 
ais 
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CERTAIN-TEED PLANTS 
Eacha complete manufacturing 
unit producing a group of 


allied products 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Richmond, Calif. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Acme, N. Mex. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
York, Pa. 

Acme, Texas 
Marseilles, Ill. 
Gypsum, Oregon 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Acme, Okla. 
Cement, Okla. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Saving without sacrifice is always 
worthwhile. Use Certain-teed 
Roofing—the most popular brand 
in the world. Moderate in cost,in- 
expensive to lay. Will make you 
a long-life, weatherproof roof. 


This labe 
over a hun 


You will delight in the soft 
tones of green, red and blue- 
black in Certain-teed Slate 
Surfaced Shingles —single or 
4-width, These fire-retarding 
shingles combine beauty and 
economy. 


Your plaster walls are the groundwork 
for your decorations. Insure the per. 
manence of your decorations by 

a hard, white Gypsum Plaster like 
Certain-teed. Ly 


APS builders of Colonial days knew the truth of the olf 
adage, “A building is only as good as the materials that g 
into it.” Those who built to endure secured, in spite of ever 
difficulty besetting them, sound and enduring materials. Thi 
often entailed the personal inspection of the materials, eve! 
to the active supervision of the sawing of the lumber. 


In building your home, you will not have to face the prot 
lems faced by the early settlers. The world’s choicest material 
are at your disposal for immediate use. | 


For an endless supply of raw materials, from far and nea! 
wherever Nature yields them in their finest form, is brough 


to the Certain-teed Plants. These materials, after careful in 
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Name is Glucklich — 
but It Wasn't Luck 


It was Brains and the Multi 
sraph that built a big bust- 
ness in a 30x40 ft. store 


For Instance — 
that Broom Sale 


“Saturday morning, bright and early, the people started 
coming. The sale was a big success. Besides a profit of $22 on 
)the brooms, my ordinary Saturday business during August 
‘jumped from $100.00 to $300.00. My total expense of the 
sale was $11.50.” 

This is only one of many remarkable stories of modern 


merchandising to be found in our new booklet, ‘“‘Going After (Below) This is. the New (Below) This is the Multi- 
f : A tigraph equippe or h  T tter, hich 
'the Customer.’”’ Retailers, jobbers, manufacturers—all will turning out typewritten let- Bakes Si case Yor act type 


for the Multigraph. 


profit by reading these practical tested plans, which have 
| brought big results at very small expense. 
- Your copy of ‘‘Going After the Customer”’ is ready for you. 
In it, you will find suggestions that will help your sales and 
| profits. 


Here is the story of another sale conducted Eo ) 
by Mr. Glucklich: ‘‘My usual Easter week sales a 


_are ordinarily $600 to $700. This year (1923) 
with the help of my Multigraph, I ran $1,200, 
and the total cost of my Multigraphed circulars 
_was $15.75.” 


Mr. Gliicklich’s story shows how brains and a Multi- 
| graph can make a small business pay big returns. ‘Going 


_THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


GOING AFTER THE 


CUSTOMER ' 1800 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


= 
| 
| 
=== Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obligation | 
| 
| 
| 
: 


. /on my part, your new booklet entitled ‘‘Going After 


[the Customer,”’ and inform me just how the Multi- 


| After the Customer” not only tells his unusual story, B | graph will be of service to me. 

but gives details of modern merchandising successes j : 

A | My Business Is =. 

in all parts of the country. | satiated enacts 
; ; Name_ 2 

he New Multigraph, with Typesetter (see small illustrations), $37.00 | Address : 
swn, balance on easy terms. Cash price $185.00. Printing Ink | City and State— _S.E.P.—3-29 
| 


tachment, as shown on machine in large illustration, $35.00 extra). Serre te ee ee i eee es, | 
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You can judge for yourself — 
the greater safety and added durabilit 
in the White Arrow tread 


Much can be said for the Hood White Arro 
Cord. Very little need be said, if you will tak 
the few moments required to step into the stor 
and go over the tire yourself. 


Lift the tire, for weight; feel the rubber i 
the tread; put both hands on the side walls, t 
judge thickness and strength.. Let the deale 
show you how the tread absorbs a portion of th 
traction wave {which means more comfort ¢ 
well as more wear}. 


We would like to have you go further, an 
take the names of a few Hood users in you 


& neighborhood. Men may be prejudiced in fave 

« tes of the cars they drive, but if their tires have bee 

ed bys giving them any trouble you will hear about i 

‘ = a This is a different way of working out th 


question. It is the sensible way, and certainl 
fair to you. There are enough advantages i 
knowing the White Arrow to justify the litt 
extra effort suggested. 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Rubber products for more than a quarter of a century. 
For Summer comfort—Hood Canvas Shoes—Ash your shoeman, 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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ST COR ENA 


A sprightly foot is a difficult 
thing to hold within a fine stock- 
ing. It is constantly seeking to 
escape. Phoenix has become the 
best selling hosiery in all the 
world, because it successfully 
holds captive even the most 
strenuous feet, over long and 
comfortable miles. Its artful 
reinforcements are where they 
are most needed. The standard 
hosiery for sprightly feet of men, 
women, children, everywhere. 
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Cooking your dinner 
and counting the stars 


A LOVELY HOME 


And one that will last, for all 
sheet metal is Toncan. Every 
home-builder should use Toncan 
for gutters, leaders and other sheet 
metal work. Architect, J. T. 
Burkett, Waterloo, Iowa. 


A MONSTER VENTILATOR 
This, too, will endure in spite of 
all outdoors and air currents from 
within. It is made of galvanized 
Toncan Metal. Built by American 
Cornice Works, for First National 
Bank, Wichita, Kansas. 


TONCAN 
METAL 


Commercially pure iron al- 
loyed with copper to obtain 
the greatest possible resist- 
ance to rust and corrosion. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATIO 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Many of the finest stoves made in America are enameled 
on Toncan Metal. The Observatory at Victoria, B. C., 
is covered with Toncan Metal. 

The service given by Toncan Metal seems infinite in 
variety. It is used in deep coal mines and lofty sky- 
scrapers. On the farm, cattle may drink from Toncan 
Metal troughs. In a Fifth Avenue home a refrigerator 
of Toncan Metal protects the choicest foods. 

Toncan Metal may be—should be—in your stove, 
washing machine, refrigerator or enameled table top. 
The furnace pipes in your cellar, the gutters and leaders 
on your house may be of Toncan Metal. 

Everywhere in city and country, in farms and factories, indoors 
and outdoors, Toncan Metal is used to fight rust and corrosion. 

It takes the knowledge and careful work usually associated 
with the production of precious metals to make Toncan Metal. 
The long life of it is born into every square inch as it passes 
through the hands of experienced metal workers. 

Toncan is iron, purified, made strong, lasting and rust-resisting 
by alloying with the proper amount of copper. 

When you build or repair ask your architect or contractor to 
use Toncan for sheet metal work. 

Should you need a stove, refrigerator or any enameled article 
get one that is enameled on Toncan Metal. Enameled Toncan 
has a smooth surface of permanent lustre and enduring beauty. 
Besides, you can depend upon the products of any manufacturer 
who uses Toncan Metal. 


Write to us on any subject pertaining to the use of iron, steel 
or alloys. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO 


THIS IRON WILL ENDURE 


MADE BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEL 


March 


DOMINION ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
Dome, window and door coverings are of Toncan 


TONCAN in Canada is fabricated 
by the Pedlar People, Ltd., Osh- 
awa, Ont., and galvanized by Do- 
minion Sheet Metal Corporation, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


A SERVICEABLE BARN 


It will stand through long years 
of all kinds of weather. The roof 
is entirely covered with galva- 
nized Toncan. Owners: Taylor 
Bros., Bingham, Me. Sheet Metal 
Contractor, S. Whitney. 


A LARGE GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Such an elevator must defy 
weather, cold and heat and many 
years of service. This will. It 
is covered with Toncan. Owned 
by the Blair Elevator Co. of 
Atchison, Kansas. 


U-LOY 
STEELS 


Special analysis and alloy 
steels made to your specifica- 
tions or ours for any required 
purpose. 


\ 
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"eee is a sense of pride that adds to the satisfaction of having a 
Skinner lining. It gives distinction to the garment and outwears all 
other silk linings. There are many grades of raw silk—Skinner uses one 
grade—the finest. One reason for Skinner prestige that has grown every 
year for three-quarters of a century. 


In purchasing garments ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label shown 
below. In ordering from a merchant tailor, 


SCOOkmrOR THE .NAMESIN THE SELVAGE® 


inner’s Satin 


Linings for men’s suits 

and topcoats. Linings 

forwomen’scloaks, suits 

and furs. Dress Satins, 

Millinery Satins, Shoe i ee 

Satins. ae Skinners Satin 
»)-) 


( fae, 


: NI } WHICH IS A GUARANTEE 
co {GNX f OF DURABILITY 
of. HGR LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 


LIAM SKINNER & SONS — NEWYORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA — MILLS, HOLYOKE. MASS. 
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© For the 
all-aluminum katchen 


Consider how satisfactory good 
aluminum ware is for all cooking; and 
how little it costs by the year. 


Then consider the extra durability 
which Mirro utensils derive from 
the hard, thick metal of which they 
are made. And consider that the 
complete Mirro line, with its 610 
articles, provides the right utensil 
for every purpose. 


Don’t you think that an all-Mirro 
kitchen would be ideal? 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


SOLU 


> The Finest Aluminum 
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AKES AN OIL STOVE COOK LIKE A ‘GAS’ RANGE 


PATENTED 


EROGA 


BURNER" 
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pl Be Kerogas 
Canning “ Means Better Cooking 


If you have a, to prepare for a hungry family—men folks at work, children at school— 
you snow the value of time. 


“regular’’ Kero- 
also has one of the 
Giant Kerogas 


ee = x Nog Recast ee is an time paste cap easily be avoided. SR! go to your stove dealer 
eter ordinary nib and ask to see an oil stove equipped with Patented Kerogas Burners. 
fel ee sa, an Cee YF . Perfect command of your fire—that’s what this burner assures. ‘The slightest turn of a little 
ble. b? Ba ate control wheel gives you the exact degree of heat you want —when 
N ie s you want it. Just like using a gas range—only the cost is consider- 
; ably less. 
. And why does it cost less? Because you use the cheapest’ fuel 
} ine known—common kerosene—which the Patented Kerogas Burner 
SP era! i automatically mixes—burning one part kerosene to 400 parts of air— 


Fi Sate ¢ 
to produce a powerful, steady ‘“flame within a flame’’—the moment 
you apply a match. 


t N i) . . ° 
yy A number of different brands of exceptionally good oil stoves 
: are equipped with these wonderful burners. To be sure that you = 
¥ : choose wisely— Pes 
; i The KEROGAS Oven 
5? Look for the trademark KEROGAS on the burner. for Baking and Roasting 
i is a fitting companion for the 


Kerogas Burner. As reliable as 


actured by A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 4s ‘durable. “Giv Ae Aged 


. Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges results because its temperature 
can be regulated perfectly by the 


Le Dealer's Note: The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with the Kerogas Burners. burner beneath. 
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FROM: PHONOGRAPH :TO:RADIO:-AND +> BACK: IN: A> FIRS 
0 
“Emerson ¢2honoradiO 


= 
= 


~the only Instrument that changes from Phonograph 
to Radio - - without Attachments or Detachments 


Here you have the truly ideal combination—a beauti- 
ful Period cabinet embodying radio set and a phonograph 
of purest tone and quality. 


In one second, by simply pulling out a lever, you switch 
from phonograph to radio and back again. There are no 
cords, no loud-speaking units, or other complicated arrange- 
ments showing outside the cabinet or under the lid, and the 
beauty of it all is that the Emerson PhonoradiO is xot a 
“NEW ” or untried product. Allthat isnew isthe idea of com- 
bining the two features for your greatest pleasure and con- 
venience; so that, in a flash, you may utilize the beautiful 
“Music Master’? spruce amplifier as a radio loud speaker; 
then, in another instant, for bringing out the greatest tonal 
purity possible from your phonographic recordings. 


The Emerson Phonograph—incased in the PhonoradiO 
isthe finest example of this artistic instrument, which has won 
the appreciation of music lovers the world over. For reso- 
nance and tonal beauty and fidelity in reproduction, it is 
unsurpassed. It has all the improvements which make the 
Emerson outstanding in distinction among the trade as well 


as among the most critical musicians. 


The Perfected Radio incased in the PhonoradiO car- 
ries the guarantee of the Federal Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, a pioneer in the manufacture of radio sets and 
equipment, with service stations in all large cities. It is a 
four-tube radio frequency set of the non-regenerative type 
noted for wide range and simplicity of operation. 


The Famous Music Master Reproducer—the horn is of 
straight grained spruce—the music wood of Stradivarius and 
the violin-makers of Cremona. This horn isthe mouthpiece 
of both the Emerson Phonograph and PhonoradiO, and 
together with the true-tone sound box is responsible for its 
remarkable tonal. purity. 


, 7 
& Og) %e 


At your dealer’s hear the PhonoradiO, or write us for 
detailed description. Distributors and representatives of high 
character wanted. 


WasMuTH-GoopDRIcH Company, Peru, Indiana 


Manufacturers of Emerson PhonoradiO and Console Phonographs 


Eastern Sales Representative: Chicago Office and Display Room: 
Emerson Phonograph Company - 832 Republic Building 
105 W. 20th Street, New York T.W. Hindley, Sales Mgr. in Charge 


EMERSON DhonomdoO 


Lady Churchill PhonoradiO 
Rich, warm brown mahoge 
any, designed in Queen 
Anne Period —nickel 
trimmed, complete radio 
and phonograph with al 
bum filing system. 


Price $280 


The Blenheim PhonoradiO 
Queen Anne Period Con- 


sole in brown mahogany or 
Burl walnut—nickel trim- 
med, containing complete 
phonograph and radio as 
well as album filing system. 


Price $300 


Patents have been applied for 
on this device, covering this or 
similar applications. 
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as Careful as Your Doctor 


Use first aid dressings Marked Bauer & Black 
They guard against infection 


Have you noticed how carefully your 
doctor guards against infection, even in 
treating a minor injury? 


He knows that only sterile dressings are 
safe to use. So from his emergency kit, he 
takes a dressing marked Bauer & Black, 
and uses it as a protection. 


For 30 years the name Bauer & Black has 
bespoken the .ultimate in scientific care 
and attainment to physicians and surgeons 
throughout the world ... . the mark of 
an institution based on ideals of service 
to humanity. 


Be as careful as your doctor. Remember 
the cleanest of cloths, not having been 


scientifically sterilized, often is laden with 
germs which cause infection. 


Bauer & Black sterile dressings cost so 
little, there is no reason to be without 
them. Prices range from 1oc for the every- 
day sizes. Your druggist will supply you 
with products marked Bauer & Black and 
in so doing is showing his desire to serve 
you well. 


First Aid Book—Free 


Obtain a copy of the Bauer & Black illustrated 
First Aid Book — 127 pages — which tells you 
what to do before the doctor comes. Address 
Bauer & Black, 2500 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, fora free copy. If you live in Canada, 
address Bauer & Black, Limited, Toronto, Can. 


A few other products marked 
- Bauer & Black 


Bauer & Black Sterile Gauze 

Bauer & Black Adhesive Plaster 

Bauer & Black Sterile Bandages 

Bauer & Black Baby Talc and Baby Soap 
Bauer & Black Sterile Absorbent Cotton 


First Aid Cabinets for homes, factories, 
ships, railroads, automobiles. 

Maternity Packets. 

Picric Acid Gauze — for burns. 

Iodine Swabs — first aid to minor cuts. 

Household Ointment—healing for cuts, 
‘burns, skin eruptions, etc. 

Surgeons’ Soap — germicidal. 

Sanitary Napkins. 

Dental Floss. 

Formaldehyde and Sulphur Fumigators. 


Your druggist will supply you with products marked Bauer & Black: 


© B&B 1924 


UER & BLACK - Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - TORONTO 
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o! Everyone who has evet 
used Lux! 


‘The makers of 


far-reaching contest 
12,125 in cash prizes ranging | 
from $25 to $1500 


Everyone has a chance to win - - - - 


Pure, cleansing Lux suds for shampoo! How do 
you use it for this purpose or for any purpose ? 


ee he 
SF $15 


MASSA 


He values Lux because it saved a painter's bill 
—why do you value it? 


By “new” we mean anything for which 
we have not already given washing direc- 
tions. This would bar out directions for 
washing garments made of silk, wool, fine 
cotton or linen; blankets; automobiles. 

But if you use Lux for any practical 
new purpose such as shampoo, washing 


rugs, cleaning tarnished silver or any of 


the scores of new purposes, just tell us in 


Countless women value Lux for launder- 
ing fine things. There are hosts of other 
reasons why both men and women value 
Lux. Mr. Smith, for instance, washed 
the whole outside of his house with 
Lux. He values Lux because it made 
the paint look as good as new and saved 
him a big painter’s bill. 

Mrs. Davidson always washes her 
dishes with Lux because it keeps her 
hands from looking rough and red. She 


Lux announce a great 


119 PRIZES IN A) 


$250 for the most helpful way to use 
Lux for a practical new purpose - ; 
second prize$75, third prize$25 - | 


your own words how you use it. Make 
the directions as helpful as you possibly 


can—as if you were telling a neighbor 


just how to get the best results. 
For the most helpful directions for 
using Lux for a practical new purpose 


we give the first prize of $250; for the 


next most helpful $75; for the third 
most helpful $25. 


values Lux for many things, but. the ef- 
fect on her hands is the most important. 


Other fastidious women value it because 


it is so wonderful for the family laundry 
—saving their time and energy. They 
don’t mind putting their hands in the 
rich Lux lather—it’s so easy on their skin. 


Just tell us why you value Lux. $1500 
for the best letter—$s5o0o0 for the second 


best, $250 for the third best, and $100 


for each of the 12 next best letters. 


March 26 


OO for the best letter on’Why 1 Valu 
Lux": - second prize $500 , third priz 
$250, 12 prizes of $100 each - - - 


G 
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State Prizes lincluding theDistrict of Columbia ) 
amounting to$6125. For the most interesting 
and complete list of purposes for which you use 
Lux numbered in the order of their importance 
to you.49 first prizes of $75 each (one for each of 
the 48 states and the'District of Columbia) + + - 

49 second prizes of $50 each 


vashing is becoming a most popular use for 
Lux. Don’t leave out a single use! 


Innumerable women use Lux for fine 
fabrics, for washing dishes, for shampoo. 
We have many letters from women who 
find Lux incomparable for washing milk 
bottles, for cleaning tarnished silver and 
for many other purposes. You probably 
use it for lots of interesting things. Tell 


us about them, in the order of their im- 
portance to you. To the one in each 
state and the District of Columbia who 
sends the most interesting and complete 
list goes the first prize of $75—for 
the next most interesting and com- 
plete, $50. 


Special Prize of $1500. For the most interest- 
ing account of an incident in the life of awell— 
known person in which Lux has figured; second 


tertain a famous writer a luncheon set was 


2din Lux— What has Lux helped you with? 


prize $500; third prize $200. 


These letters illustrate what we mean: 

Edward Bok wrote: “When I put up my limou- 
sine for the summer, I asked my chauffeur to re- 
move the upholstery. He suggested freshening it 
up. It was then that Mrs. Bok suggested the use 
of Lux. It was full of dust and spots. I didn’t 
believe anything could bring it back to its fresh- 
ness, but Lux did. I congratulate you on having 
a product that brings about such results.”’ 

Miss Harrison wrote: ‘We were planning a fete 
of nations with Joseph Choate as guest of honor. 
In draping the flags under which the distinguished 
guest was to stand, one of them became soiled; so 
it was washed with Lux. It came out beautifully 


RULES FOR THE CONTEST 


1. This great contest is open to everyone in 
the United States. 


2. Send all communications to Lever Bros. Co., 


Dept. K, Cambridge, Mass. 


3. The fact that you may have already sent us 
washing directions for Lux, or told us why you 


value Lux or told us of new uses for Lux, or of 


incidents in the lives of well-known people in 
which Lux has figured, does not bar you from 
competing. Just write us again. 


4. You may compete in one or more than one 


of the four contests. Use a separate sheet of 


paper for each contest. Don’t compete for two 
contests on the same sheet of paper. Number 
each contribution—Contest 1, Contest 2, etc., 
as the case may be. 


5. Write or print your name and address at 
the top of each page. 


6. Write in ink on one side of the paper only. 
Number each sheet of paper. 

7. In case of a tie the full amount of the prize 
goes to each tying contestant. 

8. Contest closes June 1, 1924—any letter 
postmarked after twelve midnight, June Ist, 
will not be considered. 


Judges of the contest—Mrs. Ellen B. McGowan, 
co-author of “Textiles and Clothing”; Miss L. 
Ray Balderston, author of “Laundering”; one 
of the editors of each of the following maga- 
zines—The Ladies’ Home Journal, Miss Martha 
Dodson; Modern Priscilla, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Macdonald; Woman’s Home Companion, Miss 


Martha Sanford. 


It costs nothing to enter the contest. If you wish to 
compete but have never used Lux, write us and we 
will send you a free package. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. K, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


—the colors as bright as ever—the white clear 
and unstreaked.”’ 

Miss Browne wrote: “At a luncheon for Miss 
Willa Cather I wanted everything to be Czecho- 
Slovakian in honor of her heroine Antonia. That 
very morning what was my dismay to find my 
lovely Bohemian luncheon set had yellowed. It 
was washed wonderfully with Lux. The rich em- 
broidery lost none of its brilliance—the cloth 
was gleaming white.” 

For the most interesting letter telling of an 
incident in the life of a well-known person in 
which Lux has figured, goes the special prize of 
$1500; second prize, $500; third prize, $200. 
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CD hire this new ) floor 


in your bathroom 


The cheerful blue of this Nairn inlaid tile pattern 
introduces a color note that brightens the whole 
room; the tiles of silver grey complete a floor of beauty 
and refinement that contrasts effectively with walls 
and fixtures. 


Even to bare feet this Nairn Linoleum floor is com- 
fortable. It is easier to keep clean than any other type 
of bathroom floor and it costs less. It will last for 
many years because the colors go all the way through 
to the burlap back. 


With Nairn Linoleum you can easily achieve as dis- 
tinctive and practical a result as this in any room. 
Scores of decorative Nairn patterns offer such a wide 
selection that you can be assured of a floor that will 
harmonize with any interior. When you consult your 
dealer look for the Three Thistles trade mark on the 

" back of every yard. 


Would you like to have a copy of “The Floor of 
Enduring Beauty”, an interesting little booklet show- 
ing interiors and patterns in full colors? It will aid you 
in solving your flooring problems and will be sent 
free upon request. 


THE NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
150 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 


New York San Francisco 


% a This Three Thistles trade mark is on the back 


of every yard of 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


Straight Line Inlaid—clean cut inlaid tile 
patterns, machine inlaid. 


Dutch Tiles and Moulded Inlaids —The 
mottled colors merge slightly to pro- 
duce softened outlines. 

Moiré Inlaid —a rich two-tone, all-over 
effect. 


Graniteand Moresque Inlaids—popularall- 
over mottled effects. 


Battleship Linoleum — Heavy weight plain 
linoleum — made to meet U. S. Gov't 
specifications. In five colors. 


Plain Linoleum—lighter weights of Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In six colors. 


Cork Carpet—an extra resilient and quiet 
. 3 ree! plain-colored flooring. 
iw Printed Linoleum— Beautiful designs 


printed in oil paint on genuine lino- 
leum. Has a tough glossy surface. 


Universal 
Inlaid Pattern 
No. 55/104 


LinoleumRugs—Linoleum printed in hand- 
some rug designs. 


Pro-Lino—Attractive patterns printed on 
a felt base. 
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J PONT ANNOUNCES AN 
ITIRELY NEW TYPE OF FINISH 


; 


Duco is adaptable to almost any product requiring a 
lasting finish in color. It is already being successfully 
used in the following industries: 


Novelties 

Toys 

Electrical Parts 

Umbrella and Cane Handles 
Radio Boxes and Radio Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 
Medicine Cabinets, etc. 
Toilet Seats 

Typewriters 

Vacuum Cleaners 


Automobile Bodies 
Truck Bodies 
Automobile Accessories 
Wood Furniture 
Metal Furniture 
Office Equipment 
Pens, Pencils, etc. 
Washing Machines 
Lamps 

Handles for Tools, 
Brooms, Brushes, etc. 


—— VISCOLAC—! 


The transparent finish, without color, for use on furni- 
ture and other wooden articles where a natural finish 
of superior durability is desired. 


GREATEST ADVANCE IN 
FINISHING ART IN 
QUARTER-CENTURY 


Duco Finish Gives to Wood or Metal a 
Rich, Satin-like Surface Whose Soft 
Lustre Actually Improves With Age 


Chemists have long sought the 
secret of a finish which would com- 
bine two essentially different proper- 
ties—beauty and permanence. After 
years of research, thousands of ex- 
periments, and exhaustive service 
tests, du Pont Chemical Engineers 
now announce the perfection of just 
such a finish—and its adaptation to 
quantity production and quantity ap- 
plication. This new finish is known 
as Duco. 


Duco can best be described by liken- 
ing it to the finishes which gave to 
ancient Chinese lacquerware and 
costly Oriental pottery the soft, rich 
tones which have come down un- 
marred through the ages. The effects 
which the ancient artisans required 
months to produce on a few rare ob- 
jects are now being duplicated in a 
few days’ time on thousands of ar- 
ticles in commercial use with Duco. 


Amazingly Durable! 


Applied to almost every material, 
from wood to steel, Duco defies the 
usual deteriorating elements. Its soft 
lustre actually improves with age. 
It retains its original color tones and 
values, and even bumps and scratches, 
which would disfigure other finishes, 
do not seriously affect it. 


Duco is, in brief, of such extraor- 
dinary denseness, hardness and ad- 
hesiveness, that it forms a surface on 
the material it covers, which sets an 
entirely new standard of durability. 


The finish on an automobile, for 
example, is subjected to action of 
sun, rain, snow, ice, mud, alkali dust, 
grease, boiling and freezing tempera- 
tures and sudden changes. Yet test 
cars finished with Duco over a year ago 
are today actually in better condition 
than when the finish was applied. Duco 
is today giving equally successful re- 
sults in 20 other industries. 


Rich Tones That Last! 


Organically, Duco represents an 
entirely new type of material. It is 
compounded on a pyroxylin base, em- 
ploying a distinctly new principle. It 
is supplied both in a basic black, and 
a wide variety of beautiful fast colors, 
suitable for finishing practically all 
types of wood and metal surfaces. 
Neither the black nor the colored 
enamel finish requires baking. Duco 
retains its original colors indefinitely. 

Duco is easily applied by dipping 
or spraying, but cannot be applied 
by brushing. It dries almost immedi- 
ately after application, thus materially 
reducing finishing time and costs. 

Manufacturers of all products which 
require a colored finish of enduring 
beauty are invited to investigate Duco. 
Our Technical Laboratories are at 
their disposal. Our representatives 
are available for a limited number of 
demonstrations. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Chemical Products Division 


Parlin, N. J. 
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w—/oiletware 
in. these lovely, ne 


'Gexg=|ND SO EASY TO SELECT. So correct} 
PSANG!| all gift occasions. So acceptable even 
one gift package is given at a time. 


Each dainty Gift Package is a gift comple 
—in a handsome presentation setting a 
extra cost. Each contains the group of toil 

_articles that belong together. The three pa 
ages combine the fourteen articles that eve 
woman needs. 


Guest Room Set of tray, 
puff and hair receivers. 
New Cleopatra pattern in 


Fiberloid. 


And the ware itself! Beautiful, irresis 
FIBERLOID! In alluring shades of Ar 
Ivory, Gold, Gramarble, Tortoise and 


Manicure Set of the eight 


ofRictiod tenes New two-tone effects of Ivory on Amber 


Cleopatra pattern. 


Amber on Shell—that add distinctive cha 
to any boudoir. 


See these lovely Gift Packages—at the stot 
offering unusual gifts. 


THE FIBERLOID CORPORATI 0} 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York City: Canada: San Francis 
402-404 Fifth Avenue 184 Bay Street, Toronto - 220 Postam 
To the Trade To the Seeker of Unusual Gifts 
If you have not yet secured Giftware of Fiberloid there is still One, two or all three of these packages make a distinctive 
sufficient time to order these new Gift Packages for sale at for all gift occasions. In addition, seven other boudoir atti 
Easter. Gift Packing, at no expense to you or your customers, are packed individually to match. They comprise: trinket 
with the new patterns and colors is making this a Fiberloid pin-cushion, perfume bottle, hat and cloth brushes, cloel 
year. 9YDeaALERs: Write immediately for the name of our dis- picture frame. JThe new and charming Cleopatra pattett 
tributor located nearest you. JopBers: Our 1924 merchandising made in Fiberloid in delightful effects—Ivory, Amber, SI 
program is extremely important to you. If you have not seen Amber-edged Ivory and Amber-edged Shell. Other pleas 
our representative, write or wire for full particulars. Fiberloid patterns are also obtainable in Gift Packages. 


Be Ret BE DALY Sos. (OR RE. S EON T<A°T. I oO N 


= (Cf Re 
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Gift (oxy ULSLLE 


Fackages 


oiffure Set illustrating 
e new Cleopatra pattern 


| Fiberloid. 


; 


a ./ 


Beautiful Fiberloid 


1 the semi-precious natural materials —jade, ivory, mother- . 
sarl, amber and tortoise shell—belongs Fiberloid, a product 
1e laboratory. By costly processes, the material known to 


cy, € 3 
Giftware of 
\tists as pyroxylin plastic is given the true color life of \ 


vy 
re’s rare substances but without their fragility. 9Fiberloid | TBI ‘RLOID 


( 
>not be confused with the materials used in other toiletware. : \ 


tloid gives you enduring beauty—better than real amber, \ The Happy Choice G 


SS 


tgs 


J or tortoise—for toiletware and many other articles. jp 
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New Automobile 


“Via Cunard Ocean Highway 


- Drive Your Own Car 
_ inEurope 


S441. 


Covers car transportation both ways—crating 
uuties— customs—permits—plates and 
ligmnges for 125 in. wheel base—5 passenger 
—open car. Also American and foreign club 
dyes and maps. We attend to everything. 
Yu do nothing but drive your car to Pier 54, 
mc River, New York City. Cheaper than 
touring at home. Wonderful roads. Easy 
driving. See more—learn more. 


Wve will send yéu a remarkable book by a 
Yew York business man telling in full detail 
iow he did it last summer. Read the first 
half page and you won’t go back to the same 
old place or drive the same old roads this 
summer. * 7 ‘Apply direct or through our 
local office or. agent. 

Automobile Department 


CUNARD ann ANCHOR LINES 


g 25 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


RVICE DEALE 


Frankly Answer 20 Questions 
Motorists Are Asking About 


Much confusion has been caused by manufacturers offer 
ing oversized cord tires announced as “Balloons” or “ Bal 
loon-Type” which are in reality, semi-balloons. 


The true Balloon was pioneered and perfected by Fire- 
We, the Firestone Service Dealers throughout 
the United States, after talking with hundreds of interested 


stone. 


motorists have prepared the following answers to twenty 
| 


11. What is a real Balloon Tire? 


|3. 


The true Balloon is a super-size Gum- 
Dipped Cord that is specially designed and 
constructed. It has twice the air capacity 
and operates successfully with only half 
the pressure of regular tires. Firestone 
Dealers believe it to be the most import- 
ant contribution to motoring comfort, 
safety and economy since the invention 
of the pneumatic tire. 


How does it differ from the inter- 
changeable, or “Semi-Balloon” ? 


The so-called “balloons” that are inter- 
changeable with present wheel and rim 
equipment are merely 10% to 20% over- 
sized cord tires, with fewer plies. They are 
little better than your present regular 
cords. The true balloon has double the air 
capacity of the regular tire it replaces, has 
its thinner side wall made extra strong 
and is mounted on a smaller diameter 
wheel, so that the gear ratio of the car is 
unchanged, and the proper fender clear- 
ance is provided. 


Can a real Balloon Tire be applied 
to present wheels? 


NO. To provide sufficient tire section to 
carry the load on low air pressure it is 
necessary to havea larger tire than can be 
applied to wheels and rims now on cars 
using high pressure tires. 


‘4. Why are the smaller wheels neces- 


sary? 

Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords do 
not change the present operation of your 
ear. For instance, a 7.30 Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cord replaces a 33x5 standard size 
tire. It is mounted on a wheel 20 inches 
in diameter. This makes the outside diam- 
eter actually no greater than the standard 
tire it replaces. Firestone Service Dealers 
have special service wheels built by Fire- 
stone, with spokes offset three-quarters of 
an inch. This readily takes care of fender 
and body clearances. And it is a fact that 
you can not replace a regular 33x5 tire 
witha semi-balloon without wheel changes. 


5. Who is responsible for the reall 


6. 


10. 


balloon tire? 

Firestone made the low air pressure idea 
practical and developed the Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cord to its present point of utility. 


practical ? 


GUM-DIPPING. Low pressure tires re- 
quire thin side walls that flex easily as road 
shocks are encountered. Firestone found 
the way to combine extreme flexibility with 
toughness and strength. The Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process impregnates each 
cord with special rubber compound. 


Has the real Balloon Tire been 
tested? 


YES. Before announcing Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords to the public, Firestone sub- 
mitted themtomorethantwo million miles 
of test driving, and millions of additional 
miles of actual service have strongly em- 
phasized their wonderful advantages. 


Do automobile manufacturers offer 
real Balloons as original equipment? 
YES. Many leading car manufacturers to- 
day offer Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords as 
original or optional equipment. They put 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords to their own 
tests before offering them to the public. 


Do Automobile manufacturers offer 
semi-balloons to fit present wheels 
as original equipment? 

NO. 
semi-balloons to fit present wheels either 
as original or optional equipment, as they 
would change gear ratios, interfere with 
fender and body clearances, and cause 
other mechanical difficulties. 


Do real Balloons make riding more 
comfortable? 
YES. They do what tires from the first 
were intended to do—cushion the car on 


air. Bumps, holes and irregularities are 
completely absorbed making even the 


What made the real Balloon Tire | 


No automobile manufacturer uses _ 


OON 


questions, so that you may be fully acquainted with 


the situation, and authentically 


informed about the 


construction features and advantages of the genuine 
Balloon Tire. 


You, no doubt, have either asked these same questions — 
or, at least have had them in mind. Now—you have them 


frankly and truthfully answered. 


worst road smooth to travel. If you have 
never ridden on real Balloon Tires, you 
cannot conceive the luxurious riding com- 
fort, the wonderful feeling of safety and 
complete relaxation they make possible. 


11. Are true Balloon Cords safer? 


| 


\ 


YES. Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords virtu- 
ally eliminate skidding, and give you both 
wheel and braking control of your car, 
never before experienced. Their broad, 
flexible treads have twice the contact area 
with the road. Multiplied crosses, squares, 
and deep grooves cling to slippery sur- 
faces and increase the traction. 


12. Do they add to the life of your car? 


YES. By cushioning jolts and vibration 
below the hubs. Wear and tear on the 
motor, gearsand bearings, from thepound- 
ing of the road, is reduced. Crystallization 
of chassis parts is slowed down and body 
squeaks and rattles are minimized. 


1 8, Dogenuine Balloons cut down pow- 


\ er or increase fuel consumption? 


| NO. Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords do not 
change the gear ratio of your car—do not 
\ increase gasoline consumption—do not 
decrease tire mileage—do not decrease 
| aéeeletation—do not affect the car’s hill 


climbing ability. 


14. What happens whena real Balloon 


Tire is punctured? 

NOTHING. In the first place, they do 

not puncture as easily as ordinary tires due 

to the fact that they yield rather than be 
ierced by the puncturing object. Sec- 
»ndly, when a puncture does occur the air 

(scapes slowly because of the low pressure. 


15. Do they make steering harder? 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords — the 


The Firestone Service Dealer will give you complete information regarding Ba loon Gum-Dipped Cords and their application to your car. 


NO. Steering is actually easier when car 
is in motion and long distance runs are 
made with much less fatigue to driver as 
car holds a steadier course. When maneu- 
vering into a cramped parking space more 
of an effort is required at the wheel. 


Original Low Pressure 


\ 


16. Do real Balloon Tires “shimmy”? 


NO. Not when wheels and tires are cor- 
rectly balanced. Due to Firestone’s unusual 
method of balancing tube and carcass,with 
proper relation to valve, splice, bead and 
other parts, vibration and steering mecha- 
nism is practically nil. 


17. Do real Balloon Tires improve the 


car’s appearance 2 

YES. Real Balloon Cords give an effect of 
power, speed and sturdiness. Unusually 
attractive themselves, with their broad, 
massive treads, they lend distinction, big- 
ness and beauty that never fail to attract 
favorable comment. 


18. Are real Balloon Tires standard- 


ized? 

Automotive authorities have approved the 
Balloon Tire as applied to 20- and 21-inch 
wheels in the sizes offered by Firestone— 
4.40 and 5.25 onthe 21-inch wheel, 6.20 
on both 20- and 21-inch wheels and 7.30 
on 20-inch wheel. 


19. Are Real Balloon Tires made for 


all cars? 

YES. The genuine Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cord can be had in sizes for all cars. For 
instance, a 7.30 Balloon Gum- Dipped 
Cord replaces a 33x5 standard size Fire- 
stone, anda 4.40 Balloon replaces a 30x3¥- 
inch tire, used by light car owners. Dealers 
have the wheelsand rims built by Firestone 
which make Balloons applicable to all 
makes and models. 


20. Who will make the changeover to 


real Balloons for me? 


Any Firestone Service Dealer. And do it 
quickly, too, because he is supplied with 
the Firestone Special Service Wheel for 
Balloon equipment. He will explain this 
feature to you in detail and answer any 
other questions you may have in mind 
regarding this wonderful tire. Drive 
around, any time, and let him arrange to 
take you for a demonstration. A ride on 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords—on any 
street—will amaze you. 


Tires 


ee oh 
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She 


ray {edan 


S895 


For Real Beauty, 
Comfort ad Economy 


See the 1924) Gray Group with your mind pre- 
pared for a plleasant surprise. For you will find a 
combination jof beauty, economy, mechanical ex- 
cellence, and comfort which is decidedly unusual 
in cars at such reasonable prices. 

This year Gray [bodies are exceptional examples of fine coach 
work, with unuisually beautiful lines, comfortable seats, and 
durable upholjstery. Attractively painted with a multiple 


coat finish whitch up to this time has characterized only the 
higher priced ¢cars. 


$630 Coupe. . $750 Truck Chassis . . $595 
All Prices at Detroit 


SUGGE Sm 


tua 


» 
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New Schrader Tire Gauge 
BALLOON TIRES 


To enjoy super-comfort from bal- 
loon tires, you must keep them in- 
flated to the prescribed pressure. 
The new Schrader Balloon Tire 
Pressure Gauge makes this a sim- 
ple matter. The angle foot, as 
shown, makes it possible to use 
this gauge on all types of wheels. 

The indicating tube, graduated 
in one-pound units, enables you 
to keep aclose check on low pres- 
sures and thereby get maximum 
service from your tires. 

The new Balloon Tire Gauge is 
of the same sturdy construction as 


the regular Schrader Gauge, which 
was first used during the Briar- 
cliff Road Races in Westchester 
County, New York, on April 24, 
1908, and has proved its dependa- 
bility and usefulness ever since. 

The Schrader Balloon Tire 
Gauge is sold by motor accessory 
shops, garages and hardware stores. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, “Air— 
the most elusive prisoner.’’ It tells how 
to care for tire valves and helps you get 
maximum tire service. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, send his name and address, and 
we will mail you a copy. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


TORONTO 


chrader 


LONDON 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - 


Tire Gauges 


Or 
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Here —the new Radiola 


New Triumphs of Radio Invention— 
ee New Performance Records 


“here's a Radiola for every purse” 


. $35 to $425 
APPROXIMATE TYPE OF DEGREE OF 
MODEL + PRICE RANGE ANTENNA SELECTIVITY 


Radiola III 
With two WD-11 
Radiotrons* and head 
telephones. 


Up to 1500 miles 
with headphones. 
Local stations on 
Loudspeaker. 


Improved selec- 
tivity. Mini- 
mum radiation, 


Outdoor or in- 
door antenna. 


$35 


Radiola Balanced 
Amplifier 

To be used with Radiola III. 

With two WD-11 Radio- 


trons.* 


Radiola IH-A 


With four WD-11 Radio- 
trons,* head telephones and 
Radiola Loudspeaker. 


Same without Loudspeaker. 


Gives Loudspeaker 
operation with Radi- 
ola III up to 1500 
miles under favor- 
able conditions. 


Outdoor or in- 
door antenna. 


Loudspeaker op- 
eration up to 1500 
miles under favor- 
able conditions. 


Outdoor or in- 
door antenna. 


Radiola Regenoflex 


With four WD-11 Radio- 
trons* and Radiola Loud- eration up to 2000 
speaker. miles under favor- 
wcadUaecncadsbansectsasdpunabusscitan phe pases set oc dy MawM ETI EEEeREeeEEs P caidise ~-asen<sonUseeeeeaeees able conditions. 
Same ieee Radiotrons 
or Loudspeaker. 


Loudspeaker op- 


Outdoor or in- 
door antenna. 


Radiola X 


With four WD-11 
Radiotrons.* Loud- 
speaker built-in. 


Extraordinary 
selectivity. 
Non-radiating. 


Loudspeaker op- 
eration up to 2000 
miles under favor- 
able conditions. 


Outdoor or in- 
door antenna. 


S Radio's d Loudspeaker opera- , 
uper-Heterodyne tion up to 2000 miles No antenna. Super- 
With six UV-199 Radiotrons* a eee (Concealed ivi 
and Radiola Loudspeaker. Vien, exceen ay Woah ne 


small loop built 


up to 3000 miles . 
into set.) 


under favorable 
conditions. 


A Se BEARS AR OT. Sia? SOR CE. eee ee Non-radiating. 


Same without Radiotrons or 
Loudspeaker. 


Radiola Super-VIll 
With six UV-199 
Radiotrons.* Loud- 
speaker is built-in. 


No antenna. 
(Concealed 
large loop built 
into set.) 


Loudspeaker op- 
eration up to 3000 
miles under favor- 
able conditions. 


Super- 
selectivity. 
Non-radiatin 


+ All Radiolas sold without batteries. * Only dry batteries used. 


aN 


le is impossible to give here full description of these remarkable new 
f sets. Send this coupon for aa illustrated booklet that tells the story com- 
{ pletely, with detailed description of everyset. Then seeyournearest dealer. 


Radio Corporation of Ameri ‘a — 


This rhe Sales Offices: ‘ : 
of quality 233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle Se., Chicago, Ill. 433 Cali irnia St., San Francisco, Cal, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA es Ser | a Tc 


233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. : eee 8 es 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Dept. 173. [Address office nearest you.] 
Please send me your new free Radio Booklet. 


Name _ 
Street Address _ 
City 


State 


REGU: S.-PAT. OFF. 
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HE nursery scale forecasts the health and 
happiness of the years ahead. 


Normal nourishment in babyhood is the corner- 
stone of the foundation for long and hearty life. 
And even infants deprived of mother’s milk may 
have that normal nourishment. 


Per Mirk comes to the nursery sterilized in sealed 
d 7 containers—scientifically clean—more readily di- 
gestible than raw milk. Every drop is uniform in 
wholesome richness. The vitamines which baby’s 
milk must contain are present in abundance. 


Pet Mixx, for your baby, will secure the founda- 
tion of his health and happiness in the years ahead. 


We will send on request, infant feeding 
booklet. Address Pet Milk Company, 
(originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


SVAPORATED: 


MIL 
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This diagrammatic magnified cross-section 
shows how the close, moist lather made b 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream goes to th 
base of each hair. The oily coating upor 
the hair is quickly emulsified by the lathe: 
This permits the moisture carried in th 
lather to soften the hair at the base, where 
it meets the edge of the razor. 


John B. Frimm, general manager of the “‘pust”’ office 
at Bradley’s Corners, and dealer in dry goods, hardware, 
horehound candy, and tonics for man and beast, allowed 
that he would rather have a tooth pulled any time than get 
his photograph taken. 


Mr. Frimm made no claims to pulchritudinous preemi- 
nence. He was not a man of exquisite tendencies. No one 
ever caught him wearing spats or gold suspender buckles. 


He liked to let it be known that he was “plain and above 
board,” but there was one dark secret in his life. He never 
explained why he wore that kind of whiskers. 


If they had come upon him surreptitiously overnight he 
might have been exonerated, but it was difficult to attrib- 
ute exalted motives to a man who would let such things 
develop while he was conscious. 


What, if anything, was back of that bunch of timothy? 
The question need not be pressed, for it is certain that 
if J. B. Frimm could have lathered with Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream his whiskers would have ceased to precede 
him when he turned a corner. 


COLGATE’ 
Rapid-Shave Crean 


softens the beard at the base— 
where the razor’s work is done. 


ae 


Colgate’s makes shaving so easy that no man, after 
lathering with it, is willing to prevent one half of his 
face from finding out what the other 
half looks like. 


It makes shaving so much easie 
and puts so much more comfort inte 
it that you will be surprised at th 
wonderful difference. 


With hot water or cold, soft wal 
or hard, Colgate’s quickly nullifies 
resistance of the heaviest beard. You 
will notice, too, that it leaves the fac 
delightfully soothed and velvety. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. P 


199 Fulton Street 
New York 
Please send me the free trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for bet- 


ter, easier shaving. 


Let us send you a generous trial tube 
free. Just fall out and mail the coupor 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YOR 


Name. Z a8 pS 


NOTE— Our long experience and great facilities enable u: 
to make marvelous shaving preparations, including 
cream, powder, and the “Handy Grip’’ Shaving 
Stick which is the last word in shaving econom y 


Address__ 


Truth in advertising Woolies honesty in manufacture 


iG 


ILLINOIS-URBANA 


fl iui | 


30112 082419 


